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today indisputable proof that adver- 

Penefit to you, the buyer of advertised 

e been astonished to find at this time of 

ices that it is the nationally advertised 
E keeping down 
B you and keep- 
y up to the estab- 


e otherwise—for 
rakes a strict main- 
uality an /iron-clad 

id moral obligation. 
antly repeated asser- 
tality in advertise- 


closest Me It decreases their cost of selling and 
distribution, and increases their facilities for service to 
dealer and consumer. All these things combined make 
it possible for such manufacturers, in spite of the advanced 
prices to them, to continue to 
use the best of materials and to 
continue to deliver unvarying 
quality to you. 

This is the full story of the un- 
varied and invariable quality of 
Coca-Cola. 

Thus it is that in spite of the 
high price of sugar—in spite of 
the advanced cost of the other 


ar from being empty 
coasts are nothing more nor 
less than written and signed 
promises of quality, to which 
the public is able to hold the manufacturer to strict 
accountability. No advertiser would be so unwise nor 
could he be so unfaithful to these promises as to allow his 
product to deteriorate because of increased cost of his$«i- 
grade materials. 


You have been told this before—today it *=-" being force- 
fully proved to you every. tim-~ yeu’ buy a widely adver- 
tised article. 

Firrth.c.’,"1t is advertising that has made it possible as well 
as obligatory for manufacturers to keep the quality up. 
Advertising has brought them ever-increasing demand. 
This has made it possible for them to expand and perfect 
their manufacturing plants to a point where their goods 
are made by the most efficient, and therefore by the most 
economical and least wasteful methods. Further, this 
advertising-created demand for quantity enables them to 
buy their raw materials in quantity and therefore at the 
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ONLY CANE SUGAR, GRAN! 4mreD, IS 
USED IN MAKING COCA-COLA SYRI9°- 


pure, wholesoszennd delicious 

‘ ingredients that go into mbhixng 
it, the immense popularity of 
Coca-Cola, fostered by its 


adver‘tising and sustained by its goodness, enables us by 
virtue of volume of sales to give you today in Coca-Cola 
/ the same fine cane sugar, fruits and essences that have 


established it as the nationel drink. 
And best of all—our promises of quality, purity and 


wholesomeness made to you in our advertising for years 
and proved to you by Coca-Cola itself; have established 
such high expectations in you, and in us have established 
the habit of such high ideals, that we could neither afford 
to disappoint you nor be untrue to ourselves by varying 
the quality of Coca-Cola one iota. Therefore—Coca-Cola 
is today, as ever, delicious and refreshing. 


As imitations of Coca-Cola have neither ideals to uphold 
them nor advertising promises to live up to, will it not be 
the height of wisdom for you to demand the genuine by 
full name? 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY ATLANTA, GA, 
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You can make 25 foods 
from this cake batter 


We have received many, many letters from housewives com- 
plimenting us on the splendid Pillsbury Loaf Cake. It’s simple 
to make; light, flavory, delicious. Best of all, you can make 
25 foods from the batter for this cake! 


Here’s how it’s done. First you mix your cake batter. 
Then you set aside portions of it for the other foods, mix- 
ing with these portions the added ingredients called for in 
the recipes. Your main batter is prepared in a single mixing— 
your cake, and the various other foods, are made at one time! 


Basic recipe cooking and baking has taken a permanent 
place among the edvanced methods of labor-saving employed 
in the modern kitchen. Thousands of housewives already 
have received the Pillsbury Basic Recipe Cook Book; many 
have written specially to tell us how well they like it. 


Make the Pillsbury Loaf Cake and one or more of the 
other foods. Recipes are given on this page. They are based 
on the use of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, high in quality, rich 


in gluten. Pillsbury’s Best is ideally suited to basic recipe | 


baking. It is finetextured, always uniform—the all-burpose 
flour, best for every food. Send today for the Pillsbury Basic 
Recipe Cook Book. It’s free. Pillsbury Flour Miils Co., Min- 
neapolis, U. S. A. 

Pillsbuiy's Family of Foods 
Pillsoury’s Best Flour + Pancake Flour + Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran + Wheat Cereal + Rye Flour » Graham Flour + Farina 


Best Flour 
One of the family 


© piisbury ‘ 


Coc 

with a. 
aschino cherries, 
whipped cream. 


Chocolate Walnu. 


To basic recipe add— 


%% cup mashed potatoes 
2 squares (or 2 oz.) chocolate, meitea 
lteaspoon cinnamon 1 cup walnuts 


Add mashed potatoes and melted chocolate 
to the creamed shortening and sugar. Add 
cinnamon and walnuts with flour. 


Chocolate Fruit Cuke 


To the chocolate walnut cake recipe add— 
%4 cup raisins 
\ % cup candied orange peel, chc/pped 
% cup candied lemon peel, chopped 
e 2 cup candied citron, chopped 
Add the chopped fruits with flour. 


Devil’s Food Cake 
w With Allegretti Icing ad 
4 To th» basic recipe add— 

fe? 4 tablespoons molasses 

2 squares (or 2 oz.) chocolate, melted 

'e 4 teaspoon baking soda 

08 Add molasses and melted chocolate with 

* liquid, and baking soda with flour. Ice with 
Marshmallow Icing and cover with melted 

3 bitter chocolate. 


Ribbon Cake 


Use.the Basic Recipe and bake in three layers 
in a hot oven (400 degrees) 20 to 25 minutes, 
coloring one layer pink, another green and to 
the third add % cup of raisins, % cup nuts, % 
teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon nutmeg and 


‘) Eg y iz \ % teaspoon cloves. Put together with Butter 
ae 3 eg °, <4 - aN Cream Icing. 
. om 4 ¥ em, ¥ 


Marble Cake 
} . hed Use the basic recipe. P: e-third of bz 
H E ALT H Pillsbur Sif in . separate bowl and fold in I square (or | 
ther | oz.) of chocolate whic as bee ed. 
B x4 A N FLOAKE im Bake ina feat gels a is 2 nablensoais 
R ry 


light mixture, alternating with 1 tablespoon 
dark mixture, 
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“rash, sweet, cleanness of — 


‘t callonGold Dust! 


Dust — soon 
f dingy old 


Every room from ¢ ‘ringtime flush" 


of newness as Gold Dust from cranny 
and crevice—and cleans a 


Outdoors, too, there’s work 
walks and porches and steps. 


Gold Dust makes Spring 
for its mellow golden suds m 
away—without back-breaking scrub bing, 


Gold Dust puts the Spring in Spring GCieatane! 


More users and more uses than any other soap 
powder on earth— that’s Gold Dust! 


GOLD Dust CORPORATION 


Factories in United States and Canada 


Hehe ani clean: with wonder- 


Gold Dust! Makes ail cleaning 
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UT A VERY few of us go through life 
without meeting some sort of a crisis—a 
financial, physical, or spiritual crisis, or 
all of them together. We meet it weakly, 
trembling, or we face it with a tight upper 
lip, a cool head, and a staunch heart. 

: In our national life crises come also. 
We—you and I and the American people—are meet- 
ing one now. It is going to be more severe, far more 
bitter than we think. It is not going to be won by 
cheers or waving flags. It is going to be purchased 
with the dearest of our greatest treasures—precious 
blood and human lives. A good part of our labor and 
the richest part of our life is going to go in to win 
this war. 

The worst thing eit can happen to us is to deceive 
ourselves about it—to let hope blind us to the facts— 
to cloud the future with golden fleece of desire and 
believe it is accomplishment. 

This war is up to you!—mothers and sisters, fathers 
and brothers—and if-you do-not do your part in the 
very best way you know how, you are not entitled 
to those privileges which our country gives you, and 
which can be had no other place in the world. There 
never was a time when the truth of the Biblical 
injunction was more poignant—“‘He that is not for 
me is against me.”’ 


Millions of men are already fighting. Pro- 

visioning, arming and transporting of these 
men is a tremendously big problem. The very 
wonderful part of it is that it is as well done as it is. 
Throw aside your prejudices! Drop your debate! 
Prove your patriotism by supporting 
those you should believe are truly 
giving their best efforts to the cause. 
Do not be so free with your criticisms. 
There are things about this war that 
you and I do not know about. Be 
patient. You will have economies to 
practice. You will have taxes to pay. 
But these will not be a burden and there 
isn’t any reason why we shouldn’t have 
a continuance of prosperity if everyone 
“tends to his own business” and faith- 
fully continues to do his part in the 
world’s work. 


Yu ARE going to need a lot of patience. 


HERE are dozens of ways of making pil- 
grimages. After your head has nodded a 
few times on a summer Sunday after- 

noon, the old armchair may be the vehicle to take 
you back there. We all make pilgrimages—con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we visit our shrines. 
But perhaps that which is sweetest and dearest 
to me is taking my mother and going back to 
the old farm where a kind Creator gave me the 
blessed privilege of getting a glimpse of life. It 
awakens all the latent memories, restores the 
color to those artistic masterpieces of child- 
hood’s pictures, and bathes your soul in the 
cleansing sunshine of happy-hearted boyhood. 


Even such a prosaic, green-mossed thing as a 
watering-trough on which horses gnawed after 
their thirst was quenched, is the worn and 
broken custodian of a thousand golden mem- 
ories, all studded with rubies and emeralds of a 
half-forgotten youth, and enveloped in incense 
of a blossoming orchard—one my grandfather 


planted. 

However, after the conference of editors 
at Washington with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I made a much different pilgrim- 
age—not an entirely new excursion, but 
suill one that swells the heart and gives an 
American a feeling of exaltation—a _ pil- 
grimage you cannot make without being a 
better American. I went to Lexington and 
Concord—along the way that Paul Revere went— 
to those spots where Yankee farmers’ blood first 
pulsed upon the green sward to pay the price of 
liberty. I could not but think how in the making 
of the nation for us the farmer played the greater 
part and, in the saving of, he will play it again. 

The minuteman of today has heeded President Wil- 
son’s appeal to farmers made in April, and is now out 
in the field following the binder or snipping the cord 
that encircles the sheaf before it flows into the thresher. 
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HE SUPREME need of our nation and of 
the nations with which we are co-operating 
is an abundance of supplies, and especially 

of foodstuffs. The importance of an adequate 

food supply, especially for the present year, is 
superlative. Without abundant food, alike for the 
armies and the peoples now at war, the whole 
enterprise upon which we have embarked will break 
down and fail. The world’s food reserves are low. 

Not only during the present emergency, but for 

some time after peace shall have come both our 

own people and a large proportion of the people of 

Europe must rely upon the harvests in America. 

Upon the farmers in this country, therefore, in 

large measure, rests the fate of the war and the fate 

of the nations. May the nation not count upon 
them to omit no step that will increase the produc- 
tion of their land or that will bring about the most 
effectual co-operation in the sale and distribution 
of their products? The time is short. It is of 
the most imperative importance that everything 
possible be done and done immediately to make 
sure of large harvests. I call upon young and old 
alike and upon the able-bodied boys of the land to 
accept and act upon this duty—to turn in hosts to 
the farms and make certain that no pains and no 
labor is lacking in this great matter, 


Vhsoliar Mla, 


There would not be any front if there wasn’t any 
back. There is now and there always will be as much 
to be done at the back as at the front. Patriotism 
is not a matter of geography; it is a matter of spirit. 
And you in the Dakatos, in Iowa, Kansas, or in any 
other of our great states can take a trench or two by 


July, 1917 


putting your best thought and greatest energy into 
your work: of conserving our nation’s food supply. 
Put real patriotic fervor in your dailyework. It is 
as important as anything you can do 


ND Mrs. Minuteman and the Misses Minuteman 
can do their part by canning and_ preserving 
more than ever: before, and then doing some 
thing for the Surgical Dressings Committee. One 
hour over a bubbling kettle, or at sewing bandages, 
is better than three hours at a public meeting. 
¢¢7 HAVEN’T time for more things,’ you wi!l hear 

I some woman say. 

“Why not, lady?” “Isimply can not get my 
work done. It is cooking, washing, ironing and mend- 
ing from one week’s end to another. When Sunday 
comes—well, the children have to get off to Sunday 
School and there is a big dinner to get, and then I can 
not help thinking about picking up the clothes to put 
in soak for Monday’s washing. You know the saying 
is ‘A man can work from sun to sun, but woman’s 
work is never done.’”’ 

It isn’t. No one’s work is done here until the pall- 
bearers’ return. But if you are not getting any time 
or taking any time it is largely your own fault. Plan 
the work, that is the big thing, so that you will not 
be running down cellar and upstairs three or four 
times when you could have gone once. Get down 
and figure it out. Try a schedule. 

But, first of all, just remember that you 
are entitled to something yourself. If you will 
take even half an hour every day in the week 
for a little recreation, reading, or resting, you 
can do more for that little time off. Try it this 
month, and if you have some spare time when 
you would like something to do, write me a 
letter and tell me how it is working out. 


OW many people do you know? Count 
H them over. You are surprised how few. 

And perhaps you did not count your 
next door neighbors because you feel that you 
do not know them, although they have lived 
right there for years, perhaps. Is it your fault 
or theirs? And what is the reason you do not 
know more? Are you of a sociable nature? 
Don’t you realize that the more people you 
know the more you will know about life and 
will enjoy life more? 

But to add to your acquaintanceship is not 
an easy thing. They expect certain things 
from you and you rightfully expect certain 
things in return. You must give if you would 
receive. You must give semething of the 
things you know. It may only bearecipe. It 
may be some special knowledge you have 
gained by reading, teaching, or from your own 
experience. It may only be your pleasant way 
vaour smile, your thoughtfulness, your very 
humanness. Learn to give and take; and 
add to your acquaintanceship this summer. 


ORNING always comes. 
M There has never been a night so 
long and dark and fearsome but at 
last it came to an end. 

A smiling, laughing sun is forever creep- 
ing up to the ridge of some hill to bid the 
top of the morning to a weary-from- 
watching world. 

The surest thing in the world is sun- 
shine. It rolls away the darkness, dissi- 
pates the fog, and makes crystals of joy shine 
in the melting tears of night. 

Morning always comes. 

That is a good thought for any time, but it is 
a particularly consoling thought when your 
heart is heavy, and you imagine that you are 
carrying more than your share of the burdens of 
life. If we would only be as sure of the other 
things in life as we are of the return of the 
sunshine; it would make it much easier, espe- 
cially for those whose faith in the goodness of things 
is not sufliciently strong to dare the joy of a fine 
young open-faced smile without feeling that they had 
done something wrong. 

Morning always comes. Don’t be down-hearted. 
Set your alarm, and get up and greet it with a smile. 
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to take a European trip in June and they were to go 
together. Nothing could induce Jocelyn to go, her 
plea being that all of their spare money should be 
spent upon him. As the time drew near for them to 
part, mayhap forever, her heart was sorely tried. 
Vague achings of regret came over her and at times 
she found herself wondering if she really wanted him 
to regain the use of his eyes. Such a miracle might 
prove the destruction of everything she held dear. 
His eyes, opened to the beauties of nature again, 
might soon tire of her, might easily wander to other 
faces and other forms. She might lose his eyes even 
after she had gained them. All this grew upon her 
and she was almost frenzied with apprehension when 
the week came for him to leave. Not that she 
doubted the earnestness of his love for her, but that 
she felt her insignificance when presented before the 
eyes of a soul so long lost to them. 


LTHOUGH he assured her of his deathless love, 
even threatening to give up the trip if she per- 
sisted in such absurd thoughts, she could not drive 
from her mind the dismal fear that he would be dis- 
appointed when his eyes fell upon her for the first 
time. She knew that he would compare her with 
other women, glorious, beautiful women; how would 
she bear the comparison? How long would his eyes 
gleam with admiration for her—the only woman in 
the world for him now? She could trust the heart 
but how could she trust those untried eyes? 

Long weeks of suspense followed the blind man’s 
arrival in Berlin. After hearing the story of his 
misfortune, told more fully and more carefully than 
it had been in the correspondence, Dr. Blatz gave 
Stevens strong encouragement. He assured him that 
he had once effected a cure in a case very similar. 
The oculist was eager for the experiment and it was 
but a short time until all arrangements for the opera- 
tion were completed. The blind man’s friend re- 
mained in Berlin until the worst was over. It was 
not until the miracle had been performed that Stevens 
was left alone in his new-found happiness. Dr. 
Blatz had given back to him his vision, had given to 
him the whole world it seemed. He could see— 
see—see! 

Of course, for weeks he remained in a darkened 
room, his eyes bandaged, visited only by the oculist 
and the nurse. Each day he sent glowing letters to his 
wife in the faraway west, every 
epistle teeming, tingling with joy, 
anxiety to be again with her. The 
nurse read her replies to him and, 
by the doctor’s command, wrote his 
to her. The patient’s nerves at 
that time would not admit of the 
slightest strain; the writing of a. 
feverish letter would prove disas- 
trous, so said the learned doctor. 

Away up in that darkened room, 
high in the hotel, impatiently sat, 
paced and slept the man for whom 
so much had been accomplished. 
Of his miraculous cure the press had 
begun to speak and scores of inter- 
viewers sought his door, only to be 
turned away by the sweet, firm 
voice of that watchful nurse. 

What wonderful beings they are, 
trained to serve, to guard, to bring 
back life, seemingly from the very 
brink of the grave, those for whom 
their tender energies are employed. 
This nurse, an English woman, had 
been secured for Stevens by Dr. 
Blatz, he recommending her as the 
most thoroughly reliable person he 
had ever seen acting in that 
capacity. She was gentle, atten- 
tive, soft of hand, soft and sweet of 
voice. When she read Jocelyn’s 
letters to the patient he could al- 
most see his wife, could almost hear 
her voice, so earnest, so sympa- 
thetic was the manner of the reader. 


SUSCEPTIBLE as he was to the 

influence of those about him, 
Stevens, who could not see the nurse, 
felt her presence almost as he had 
felt that of his wife. Natures like his 
could not but observe and respond 
to the influence she pressed upon 
him. Long before he was allowed to 
take the bandage from his eyes he 
had grown to feel lonesome when 
she was absent; her tender strength 
appealed to his helplessness and he felt that he could 
do nothing without her. So it is with all who learn 
to depend on others. 

One day, some five weeks after the operation, when 
he had been in his room alone for several hours, his 
solitude became unendurable, and, discovering writ- 
ing material after an arduous search, he began a letter 
to Jocelyn, smiling with delight as he realized that he 
was at last penning lines to her himself, although the 
effort might prove disastrous. He could write to her 
so much better than he could dictate—he could say 
so much more and say it as he wished. In the midst 
of his feverish, nervous efforts to express himself he 


heard the gentle knock of Miss Gorden, the nurse, at 
the door of his sitting room. For an instant he hesi- 
tated about admitting her, glad to be alone with his 
letter to Jocelyn. Again came the knock, this time 
a trifle peremptorially. 

““Come in, Miss Gordon,” he cried, rather reluct- 
antly. She might leave him alone for a little while, he 
thought. He wanted to be alone with his wife. 

He heard her open the door and enter. The short 
silence which followed informed his guilty conscience 
that she was trying to ascertain in the darkness just 
what he had been doing. He laughed rather foolishly 
and said: 

“Don’t scold me, Miss Gordon; I just had to write. 
I’m all right anyhow; it won’t hurt me. What harm 
can there be in writing a little letter to my wife— 
purely on business matters, I assure you. It’s almost 
finished and if you’ll excuse me, Ill add a line or two 
and then put it in the envelope. You may address it, 
if you will. May I go ahead?” 

His plea was so simple, so eager, that the nurse gave 
the permission, procuring for him an envelope, which 
she afterward directed. 

“You must not do this again,’’ she commanded in 
that low, sweet voice of hers. “‘ You don’t know how 
much depends upon my being strict with you. Surely 
you will not undo all that has been done for you by a 
rash act or so. It may take less than you think, Mr. 
Stevens, to ruin everything. You may not be able to 
see that little wife after all.” 

“Don’t speak of such a possibility, please, Miss 
Gordon. I can’t bear to think of it. If I can see her 
face but once I shall be satisfied. You don’t know 
how much I want to see her, you cannot understand 
what she is to me.’”’ He was growing excited, but the 
cool voice of the woman beside him soothed his 
emotions. 

“T think I can understand how happy it would 
make a wife to have her husband’s eyes looking into 
hers as gladly as will yours when you meet again. It 
should certainly be the happiest moment of her life. 
But now you must do as the doctor and as I bid you; 
it won’t be for long, let us hope.” 

A week later the excitable little oculist took the 
bandage from his eyes and he was allowed to sit in the 
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A DISCORDANT SHRIEK FROM THE PIPES TOLD OF THE 
MUSIC'S DEATH. HE THREW HIMSELF FROM THE 
BENCH AND CLASPED HER IN HIS ARMS 


dark without it for hours at a time. Gradually the 
room was lighted until he was at last enabled to dis- 
tinguish objects faintly. It had become Stevens’ 
greatest desire to look upon the features of that quiet, 
gentle woman who had so woven herself into his life. 
He could hardly wait until his eyes were made strong 
enough to endure the light in which they could see her 
plainly. One day she and Dr. Blatz opened the blinds 
slightly and a streak of light shot through them into 
the long-darkened room from the sunlit day without. 


~~ 


World 


“My first sunshine in years,” cried the patient, 
springing to his feet in ecstasy. An instant later and 
his desire to see her face came back to him with a 
rush. ‘“‘Let me see you, Miss Gordon—stand in the 
light, please! And you, dear Dr. Blatz see! = (:) 
added the afterthought confused as if he was ashamed 
to have forgotten his benefactor. 

Joyous Dr. Blatz grasped Miss Gordon by the arm 
and pushed her to the window, laughing apologeti- 
cally all the while. 

“Look, look, sir! See the two most wonderful 
people in the whole world. Look at us with your 
new eyes.” 

But the patient was not looking at him. He was 
staring at the face of the nurse. The most glorious 
face he had ever seen on woman was that of his 
nurse—his servant—Miss Gordon. He doubted his 
eyes at once. 

“T never dreamed you had such a face,” he cried 
involuntarily. She blushed, but sent into his very 
soul a smile so bright, so happy, so enthralling that he 
never forgot it. Like a picture she stood before his 
admiring gaze, holding those new-found eyes as with 
the power of a mesmerist. The spell of the woman 
enveloped the man for the instant, wrapping itself 
about him so warmly that everything aside from her 
seemed cold and bleak. In that moment he forgot 
his eyes, his wife, his whole life. And this was his 
nurse—his Miss Gordon! 


Woman’s 


‘THE DAYS sped by and his eyes grew strong. 

With that strength of vision came the fearful 
realization that he could not bear her from his sight; 
he craved her presence, he ached to hear her low, even 
tones, to look into her calm, unswerving eyes. Al- 
ways the same gentle thoughtfulness marked her 
care for him; she never forgot for an instant the duty 
which necessity had imposed upon her. He longed to 
ask how she, so beautiful, so refined, had happened to 
choose the work of a nurse, but something about her 
eyes, about the curve to her mouth, forbade the indis- 
cretion. His letters to the wife at home were not so 
long, not so full of eager love; her replies did not give 
him the happiness they did before his eyes were 
opened wide to that which now swept across their 
vision. Every touch of Miss Gordon’s hand as she 
bathed his eyes thrilled him to the marrow, and it was 
with a fierce satisfaction that he at last observed her 
fingers linger upon his hair tenderly, 
sweep more gently across his brow 
than they ever had before. 

Once he looked up suddenly and 
before her eyes could be turned 
away he saw in them a gleam of 
infinite tenderness not far from 
adoration. The discovery startled 
him—stunned him. He knew he 
loved her—loved her so passion- 
ately that he could scarcely control 
himself, but to find in that luckless 
glance that she, too, loved was— 
oh, he could not believe it! 

Stevens, whose sense of honor 
had always been the highest, saw 
with shame the condition into 
which he was helplessly drifting. 
Night after night he laid awake and 
thought of the trusting wife he was 
deceiving by allowing his affection 
to wander from the path into which 
she had led it. He grew worn and 
haggard with these sleepless nights, 
but the mornings drove away the 
lines from his face, the shadow from 
his eyes, for she came to him with 
her wondrous beauty, her fasci- 
nating tenderness. She talked to 
him, read to him until her voice 
grew dreamy in his ears, until the 
tones drifted faraway—too far for 
him to follow although they seemed 
to beckon so imploringly. 

The day came when Dr. Blatz 
imposed the heaviest of sentences 
upon him. He told him that he was 
now out of his care and that Miss 
Gordon’s services were no longer 
necessary; the patient needed no 
nurse—he was well. For the first 
painful moment Stevens wished 
that he was not well, that he never 
could be well, that she could min- 
ister to him forever. 

Miss Gordon was in the room 
when the doctor gave his decision. 
There was a deathly silence follow- 
ing what the little man thought would be received 
as the most joyous remark he ever uttered. Stevens 
turned white, his eyes involuntarily closed as if he 
expected a blow in the face. When they were 
reopened they were looking pitifully toward the 
figure of the woman standing straight and silent 
near the window, one hand grasping the casing 
rigidly, the other pressed to her side. Her back was 
toward him and he could not see her face, but he knew 
from the position of her head that it was held erect 
only by the strongest tension. A moment later 
the figure relaxed and a smiling face was turned to 
him. The little scene was (Continued on page 21) 


AMY TURNED HER HEAD, TOO UPSET TO RESPOND, AND IT WAS CHARLES 
WHO REPLIED TO THE CURIOUS GLANCES OF THEIR FRIENDS 


THE DARK WHISPER 


by Mende Radford Warren, 


IMlustrated by GAwaro & Chase. 


mj HERE is an old saying which runs, ‘‘ Lov- 
ers’ quarrels are love’s renewal.’? But at 
the time of the quarrel it appears to the 
lovers as if love and life can never be the 
same again. When Amy Ross and 
Charles Carlton, after a year of peaceful 
and devoted engagement, had their first 
quarrel, it seemed to them as if their world stood still. 

The subject of dispute was, in the beginning, trivial 
enough. The lovers were walking in the evening 
along a secluded back street, and Amy was telling 
Charles about the new clothes she expected to get for 
the party that was to be held in the town for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. 

“T hope, dear,’ Charles said, “‘that they won’t be 
so gay as usual.”’ 

“Oh, old stick-in-the-mud!’’ she laughed; ‘“‘I like 
gay clothes, and they become me. You know you’re 
pleased to see me like a butterfly.” 

““No,’’ Charles said, seriously. ‘‘ Mother asked me 

‘to speak to you about this. But I don’t like to see 
you with your dress cut lower than anyone else’s, and 
your stockings thinner, and—and everything. If you 
had parents living it would be a little different. But 
a girl living alone in a boarding-house o% 

“The landlady is chaperone enough,” interrupted 
Amy hotly. : 

“No, she isn’t, especially when there are so many 
young men in the boarding-house.”’ 

“Ts your mother trying to come between us?” she 
asked. ‘I know she wants you to marry Fanny 
Craye ¥ 

“Mother wants me to marry the girl of my choice.”’ 

“Don’t you trust me?’’ she asked, in a hard tone. 

“T do trust you, but we have to think of appear- 
ances. You haven’t anyone to protect you but me, 
and a girl’s lover, in the eyes of the world, is never so 
good a protector as her mother. To make up for your 
proper human background, you must be more circum- 
spect even than the case calls for; more ite 

Amy stamped her foot; her blue eyes blazed. 

““You’re just saying what you've been told to say,”’ 
she stormed. ‘‘Let me tell you this: I’m going to 
wear to that party a red chiffon dress, with the skirt 
cut pretty short, and red boots!’ 

“Amy!” he protested. 

“You've tried to talk this way before,’ 
her voice rising, “and I won’t have it.” 

“Tush!” he cautioned; “people will hear you.” 

*T don’t care!’ she said, passionately. “I know 
perfectly well how to behave myself. No one can say 
a word against me!” 

“Well, I can and have,” he said, angry in his turn. 
“If you want gossip going around—”’ 

Amy burst into angry tears, careless of a group of 


she said, 


people who were passing on the other side of the street. 

“Hush!” he said; “‘_people mustn’t find out—’”’ 

“Find out!’ she repeated. “I don’t care 
knows how you’ve treated me—”’ 

Charles seized her by the arm. 

‘Hush!’ he repeated. ‘‘That’s Fanny Craye and 
her sister Bessie and the Cairn boys across the street. 
They’re crossing to see who we are. Hold your head 
up and smile.” 

But Amy turned her head, too upset to respond, 
and it was Charles who replied to the greetings and 
curious glances of their friends. 

“Now, itll be all over town tomorrow that we’ve 
been quarreling,” he said, in a provoked tone. 

“You started all this,’ Amy said, wearily. ‘I just 
want to say to you, Charles, that I am tired of it all. 
I know how to take care of myself, and you have sim- 
ply got to trust me. If you will not, it means that our 
engagement must end.” 

A long futile discussion followed; both were firm, 
and both parted, miserable. The next morning Amy 
went to her work, heavy-eyed and sad. Fanny Craye, 
who was the bookkeeper in the same office, looked at 
her sharply. 

“Well; headache?”’ she inquired. 

“Yes, if you like,’’ Amy said, coloring. 


who 


SHE RESENTED Fanny’s curiosity, ignoring the 

fact that Fanny was really very kind-hearted. 
She could not quite forget the fact that Fanny had 
always liked Charles, and it hurt that Mrs. Carlton, 
Charles’ mother, whose namesake Fanny was, was 
not quite pleased with her son’s choice. 

“Well, cheer up,”’ said Fanny, lightly. 

Cheer up! Amy was counting the hours until 
nightfall, when surely, she thought, Charles would 
come to her and apologize. But Charles did not come. 
The days passed, and the news of the quarrel circu- 
lated among their friends. Someone gave a party, 
and Amy went, not with Charles, but with a young 
man who boarded where she did. Charles went 
alone. They did not dance together, and they barely 
spoke. Amy went home gaily, with her escort, but 
she cried herself to sleep. 

“Tf only Charles would come back,”’ she thought, 
*‘and say he was sorry, I’d give up that red dress.” 

But Charles did not yield. Amy went about with 
other young men, all, she reflected drearily, inferior 
to Charles. The night of the party came. Some 
perverse spirit made her wear the costume she had 
originally planned. 


In her red gown she was like a flame—as beautiful - 


and as destructive. She was the center of all eyes— 
and the eyes of the girls and women were, for the 
most part, disapproving. 
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And if a perverse spirit inspired Amy, its mate had 
possession of Charles. He escorted Fanny Craye; he 
did not once glance in Amy’s direction. He no longer 
showed a grave face, but seemed as care-free as Amy 
herself. Toward Fanny he showed far more atten- 
tion than his position as her escort required. Amy 
did not recognize in this attitude a recklessness akin 
to herown. She did not read him by her own conduct. 
She took the interpretation she least wanted—that he 
had ceased to care for her, and now cared for Fanny. 

The next night Charles went to the boarding-house 
resolved to see what could be done toward a recon- 


ciliation The landlady met him at the door. 
“Miss Ross? She’s gone, bag and baggage,” she 
said. ‘“‘Didn’t even trouble to give me two weeks’ 


notice, which looks queer.” 

““I—I—suppose she made up her mind to go sud- 
denly,’’ Charles said. 

“Looks that way. She has a half holiday on Satur- 
days, and back she came, and the minute lunch was 
over, began packing. Wouldn’t take time for supper 
and got off on the seven o’clock train. Said for me to 
send her mail to the general post office in Chicago, and 
that she didn’t know when she was coming back.” 

“Thank you,’ said Charles, miserably. 

When he got home a message was waiting for him 
from Fanny Craye to call her up. 

““Charles,”’ she said, her voice sweetly anxious over 
the wire; “‘do tell me were Amy’s gone, and why?” 

“Oh, you knew she’d gone?” he asked. 

“Yes, when she went off at half past twelve today 
she left a note of resignation. . It just said she was 

r resigning her position.”’ 

“She’s gone to 
Charles said. 

“Why, I didn’t know she was 
looking for work there. What is 
her address?” 

“T don’t know; she’ll write, of 
course,” he said. 

“T’m just terribly 
Fanny said. 


Chicago,” 


anxious,”’ 


S SOON as he could, Charles got away and sat 

down alone with his heavy thoughts. He knew 
Amy well enough to realize that she did not mean to 
let him find her at once. He hoped that she had gone 
away only for a little while; surely love and loneliness 
would conspire to make her return. Yet he feared 
her pride. He resolved, however, that he would 
not fail in doing his part toward bringing her back. 
It took Charles two days to write a letter that 
suited him. Then he dispatched it, sure that it con- 
tained an appeal which, if Amy really loved him, she 
could not resist. 

Days passed, and no reply came. He wrote again, 
and when the second letter remained unanswered, he 
came miserably to the conclusion that Amy had in- 
deed meant to shut him out of her life and her heart. 
Like many another before him, he valued his sweet- 
heart the more because he had lost her. He went 
about his work, moodily; he refused to join in any of 
the gayeties of his friends, and the only interest he 
showed was when the mails from Chicago arrived. 
When the firm for which he worked offered him a posi- 
tion in a New York office, he accepted, glad to get 
away from old associations. 

The very day that he left, Fanny Craye’s sister, 
Bessie, was married to Will Cairn, and they spent a 
honeymoon week in Chicago. When Bessie came 
back, she talked to Fanny first of her sight-seeing, 
and in a tone of suppressed excitement said: 

“Who do you think I saw in Chicago? Amy Ross! 
Will and I met her at a State street crossing.”’ 

“Has she got a good place?’ asked Fanny, eagerly. 
“Does she look as if she were having a good time?” 

“She hasn’t a place yet, she told us,’ Bessie re- 
plied. “She took sick the very day she got to 
Chicago and had to go toa hospital. She certainly 
did look white and thin. She wanted to pretend she 
didn’t see us.”’ 

“Oh, did she!’ said Fanny. 

“But Will and I wouldn’t put up with that. I think, 
after the first minute, she was real glad to see us.”’ 

“Did she ask after Charles?” inquired Amy. 

“About the only person she didn’t name,” Bessie 
replied. ‘‘At first I urged her to come back; told her 
that the girl who had her old place was going to be 
married next week. I kind of felt sorry for her; she 
looked so sick.” 

“Well, I guess the town is better off without her,’ 
Fanny said, tossing her head. “‘That red dress was 
just awful. I hope people in Chicago like it, for it 
was lost here.”’ 

““Well,’’ said Bessie, in a significant tone, ‘as I say, 
I only urged her at first, for Will stepped on my foot.”” 

““Will stepped on your fool?” repeated Fanny. 

“We thought I’d better let well enough alone,” 
Bessie said. 

“Why, you don’t think—why—I don’t believe she’s 
that kind of a girl——”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know anything about it,” Bessie 
said, in a superior tone. ‘Only Will says you never 
can tell about a girl, And then—Amy did dress so 
conspicuously. And that night we heard her quarrel- 
ing with Charles + 

“That’s so,” Fanny said, slowly; ‘““we heard them 
talking about gossip, and her being accused of some- 
thing, and she cried.” 
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“Yes,” Bessie said; “and you knowxhow sharp 
Will’s ears are! He said he heard Charles say to her 
that he could say a lot against her himself. Now if 
the man that’s engaged to a girl: says a thing like 
that, will you tell me what it means?” 

“Of course she did hustle out of town,’’ Fanny said, 
musingly. 

“Yes, and Charles went around looking as if his 
conscience hurt him Pe 

“Don’t say a word against Charles,” cried Fanny; 
“if anyone is to blame for anything, I know it’s Amy. 
I don’t see why you want to drag poor Charles’ name 
in; there were plenty of young men at that boarding- 
house where she was living, without any woman rela- 
tive to look after her. No wonder she didn’t want to 
have you and Will speak to her!” 

Thus it was that the dark whisper about Amy Ross 
got its start. A hint here, a half spoken word there, a 
guess that became a statement, a supposition that 
became another statement: ‘‘I heard;’’ ‘‘So-and-so 
saw;” “‘it must be that;’’ thus the dreadful accretion 
grew, so that in a few days Amy’s character had been 
taken away from her by the girls among whom she 
had grown up. If she had been there she could 
have defended herself. 


> 


HE STORY had been circulated for about a week 

when Amy came back, having written for and 
secured her former position. She went straight from 
the train to the old boarding-house. The landlady 
met her at the door. 

**T’ve come back,” said Amy; ‘“‘could I have my old 
room?” 

**Why—now Miss Ross, I don’t believe I could let 
you have it,’ stammered the landlady. “I—I’ve 
about decided just to take young men. They’re less 
bother, and nobody talks about them, or—or any- 
thing.” 

“Well,” said Amy, disappointedly, ““I suppose I 
can go to the hotel for a night. But it would feel like 
home to be coming back here.” 

“I’m sorry,’ the woman said, stiffly. 

Amy went slowly to the hotel, reflecting drearily 
that people soon forgot one. She did not like the 
familiar manner of the hotel clerk toward her, as she 
registered. Nor did she like the way he whispered, as 
he handed her the key to her room. 

**S’pose you know that Charles Carlton has ducked 
out of town?” ; 

The next morning, when she went to work, her em- 
ployer greeted her kindly enough, but Fanny Craye, 
to whom she advanced with outstretched hands, 
merely bowed. 

““Why—why Fannie,” stammered Amy; “‘what’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing, Miss Ross,”’ said Fanny, freezingly. 

Fanny’s manner, Amy supposed, had something to 
do with Charles. But she would not let her mind 
dwell upon the unpleasantness. In the afternoon, 
when her work was over, she looked for a room. At 
house after house she was received with cold polite- 
ness and told that there were no rooms she could have. 

“Tt must be,”’ said poor Amy at last, “‘that every- 
one agrees with Charles and his mother, that it was 
wrong to wear that red dress! I can’t see why 
else they would act in such a strange way—as if 
I had no real right to live in my own town!’ 

She found a room at 
last in the house of a 
woman she knew whose 
husband was sick and 
out of work, and who 
badly needed money. 
This woman agreed, half 
grudgingly, to take her. 

“But mind,” she said, 
“no men callers in my 
house.”’ 

“T suppose they 
would disturb your hus- 
band,’ Amy said. ‘‘I’ll 
be very quiet, Mrs. 
Brown. I’ve been sick 
myself and I don’t feel 
so very much like hav- 
ing callers. After my 
work is done, I expect to 
rest.” 

It was too late in the 
day to have her trunk 
sent up. Amy took a 
belated supper, and then 
went to prayer-meeting. 
That would be an easy 
and pleasant way of let- 
ting her friends know 
she was back. When the 
service was over, she 
rose with the others, and 
started toward a group 
of her friends. At her 
approach, it melted 
away. When this happened two or three times, 
when nothing but cold bows met her, Amy left the 
church, and walked slowly to her boarding-house. 
How she longed for Charles; how she wished she could 
turn back time just three months, and have things as 
they used to be. Never before in her life had she 
known or dreamed of such great unhappiness. 


““COME, DEAR,’’ SHE SAID, *‘COME HOME WITH ME. 
THERE'S BEEN A DREADFUL MISTAKE”’ 


¥ 


Meanwhile, in the church, Mrs. Carlton, Charles’ 
mother, said to Fanny: 

“Ts that Amy Ross who just went out?” 

“Yes, Fanny said, tossing her head. ‘I wonder 
that she has the impudence to come to church.” 

Mrs. Carlton had not heard the gossip. When it 
was related to her, she looked at Fanny coldly. She 
had not approved of her son’s engagement to Amy, 
but she was a just woman, loyal to her own sex. 

““I suppose you know,” she said coldly, “that if this 
is true, my son is equally to blame.” 

“Oh, but Mrs. Carlton, we don’t think it was 
Charles,” said Fanny; ‘‘at that boarding-house a 

“Still you insult my son,”’ Mrs. Carlton said coldly, 
“to think he would have the taste to give his love to 
a girl of the sort you indicate Miss Ross is.” 

As she spoke, a growing conviction of Amy’s inno- 
cence possessed her. 

““Come here!” she called, commandingly, and those 
within the reach of her voice turned and approached. 
When she had together all the people who had not left 
the church, Mrs. Carlton spoke freely, and loudly. 

“‘This is not the first small town I’ve lived in,” she 
said, ‘‘and four different times since I have lived in 
this and in other towns, a girl has gone away, has been 
sick in a hospital, and then people have circulated de- 
famatory reports about her. 
ruined from cruel gossip. In this case, as the girl in- 
volved was engaged to my son, and as he still loves 
her, I propose to sift this talk down to the facts.” 

No one left the church. Mrs. Carlton began her 
questioning. Faces that had been cynical or critical 
became doubtful and shamed, as Mrs. Carlton’s clear 
mind sifted the meager evidence. 

*“And so,’ she ended, ‘‘ because Amy said she had 
been sick in a hospital—a fact which a guilty girl 
would never have offered—and because, a month be- 
fore that, some of you overheard fragmentary words 
of a quarrel, which you refuse now to state positively 
you did hear—because of that, you have blackened the 
character of a girl with no relative to defend her?’ 

No one replied. 

“T hope,’’ Mrs. Carlton said, “‘ Amy will show the 
mercy you have lacked. I hope she will forgive you.” 


EN MINUTES later she was knocking at the door 

of Amy’s room. When she entered, one look at 

the ghastly white face of the girl assured her that she 
had been right in her defense. 

“Come, dear,’’ she said. ‘“‘Come home with me. 
There’s been a dreadful mistake.”’ 

“People don’t want me,’’ Amy said, dully. 

“Yes, they do. Charles wrote you twice: Only 
today his letters came back from the dead-letter office. 
I suppose when you were in the hospital, you never 
thought of sending for them. Come, my dear; put on 
your hat. I’m going to telegraph to Charles to-night.” 

But Amy did not put on her hat. She fainted, 
and had to be driven in an ambulance to Mrs. 
Carlton’s house. There for days she lay, too inert to 
see callers, or read letters of apology, or look at 
the flowers that came from people who were sorry 
they had been so ready to believe ill of her. 

Charles’ long telegram of love, and his long letters, 
however, she was able to read, and from them she 
drew the courage that made her able to be up the 
day he was expected back. 

“Charles wrote to know,” 
she told Mrs. Carlton, as they 
sat waiting for him, ‘“‘whether 
I want him to take back his 
position here, or to stay in 
New York.”’ 

“What does he want to 
do?” asked Mrs. Carlton. 
“Except for you, he’d rath- 
er be in New York,” 
said Amy; “I’m try- 
ing not to be angry 
and hurt too much 
at people here, but I 
do like Charles to be 
angry for a while.” 

Mrs. Clarton smil- 
ed, understandingly. 

“At the same 
time,”’ Amy said, “I 
do want this experi- 
ence to help me and 
everybody else con- 
cernedinit. If Char- 
les and I can forgive 
our friends,and really 
like them as we used 
to do, it will make us bigger 
and better. And if we live 
here before their eyes, and are 
nice to them, my critics will 
be more careful in their judg- 
ment of other girls. So we'll 
stay here, I think.’’ 

Mrs. Carlton’s eyes took 
on an expression, half whimsical, half sweet. 

“What is it?” asked Amy. 

“T’m thinking how glad I am my son chose the wife 
he has,” she said. 

Then she heard Charles’ hurrying footsteps 
on the stairway, and she quietly slipped away that 
the two might have their happy reunion alone. 


I’ve seen lives almost. 


Woman’s World 


CECILIA 
FROM. FAR AWAY 


Cir Lee Pape 


Monday 


E WAS eating breffist this morning and 
Flossie started to put 4 spoons of sugar in 
her tea, being more than wat she is sip- 
posed to and she always tawks wile she is 
doing it so nobody wont notice her, say- 
ing, Wats you think, Sammy, Sue Fabers 
cuzzin Cecilia is going home agen day 

after tomorro, 

Wat do I care, I sed, and Darthea sed, Wy, Sammy, 

I thawt you had quite a case on her. 

Your krazy, I sed. 

Farthir, sed Darthea. 

Sammy, sed pop. 

Well, she is, I sed, and ma sed, How does it happen 

Cecilia can stay away frum skool a hole week to come 

visiting in Lawnton, and I sed, She goes to private 


. skool in the city and she can stay away wenever she 


wunts, I wish I went to private skool. 

In my day we ust to call private skools dummys 
retreets, so this Cecilia person must be a dummy, 
sed pop. 

No sir, she aint, no sir, I sed. Wich she aint, and 


this aftirnoon I went home erround by Sue Fabers 


house, ony being about haff a mile out of the way and 
me feeling like wawking, and who was setting leening 
agenst the barn but Sue and Hen Bower and Looey 
Brant and Fill Thomas and Cecilia, and I sed, Helo, 
Sue, helo, fellows, helo, Cecilia, and I sat down between 
Hen Bower and Looey Brant and leened agenst the 
barn, to, Sue Faber saying, Grayshiss, anuther boy, 
how is it you boys come erround so mutch lately, you 
never usent to come erround at all. Wich we dident, 
Sue Faber not being much to come erround for. 

I was jest going past, thats wy Im heer, I sed, and 
Fill Thomas sed, I dident come for eny speshil reason, 
I saw Looey Brant setting heer wile I was riding by on 
my bike, thats wy I sat heer, and Hen Bower sed, I 
saw Fill Thomas and Looey Brant heer. 

There wasent enything elts to do, thats wy Im heer, 
sed Looey Brant. And we kepp on setting there tawk- 
ing about wich is the most fun, summer or winter, and 
wich we wood rather be, a soldier in a aireople drop- 
ping bums and having a ixciting time ware nobody 
coodent see you, or a mounted pleeceman on a horse 
ware everybody cood see you, and weather boys have 
a better time than gerls, Sue Faber saying she wished 
she wasent a gerl, and Cecilia saying she woodent 
change even if she was aloud to. Wich I looked and 
her and thawt, G, I gess you woodent. Having yello 
hair going down her back looking like mullassiz candy 
ony better, and bloo eyes and bewtifill teeth, and I 
sed to her, I heer your going home, and she sed, Yes, 
I haff to, and I sed, I heer your going home the day 
after tomorro, and she sed, Yes, in the morning. 


WICH nobody sed enything for a wile, and Hen 
Bower sed, Youve ony bin heer a week, and she 
sed, A weeks a long time to be away frum home. - 

O I dont no, sed Fill Thomas. 

Its ony 7 days, sed Looey Brant. ; 

It dont seem long, I sed. And pritty soon Reddy 
Tailor and Art Levy came down the road having a 
catch with a baseball, and they wunted to get up a 
game of movings up and ferst we sed we dident wunt 
to and they sed, Wy not, wich we dident have eny 
reason wy not, so we went with them to look for more 
fellows. 

After suppir I went and stood in back of pops paper 
wile he was reeding it, saying, Pop. 

Do I hear a mocking berd, sed pop. 

Can I have a nickel for ice cream, I sed. 

O, I sippose, sed pop. And he reetched a nickel 
erround the paper and I put it in my pocket, saying, 
Thank you, and stood there a wile, and then I sed, 
Pop. 

You still heer, sed pop. 

If I cood get it Id like to have enuff for 2 plates, if 
I cood get it, I sed, and pop sed, O ho, thats it, is it. 

She goes home the day after tomorro, I sed. 

Does she, sed pop. And he reetched anuther nickel 
erround the paper, saying, Youll be married before 
your sister Darthea, that (Continued on page 27) 
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HEN. she began at the beginning and told 
him over again how Boy had gone to the 
rocks with Pete and she went after him. 
At the part where Frederick had taken 
her in his arms, she faltered. In the 
light of the wonderful new love for De- 
forrest she couldn’t go on! 

“Won’t you let me—keep the rest?’’ she implored. 

“No, I will not! groaned the man. “I will not!” 

“Then, let me stand up.” 

She got up slowly and stood looking out of the 
window. ® 

“He kissed and kissed me,”’ she said, choking, “and 
just then Waldstricker came and—saw.”’ 

“Oh, God help me!” the heavy voice pleaded. 

Tess knelt again. His supplicating cry aroused her 
faith to vivid activity. Deforrest had prayed, ‘‘God 
help me!” and oh so differently from the same words 
used by Frederick a short time previous. He was 
bearing pain for her. Hadn’t she suffered, too, and 
time and again called unto the heart of the Infinite 
for help? And always at the times needed, it had 
come. God would surely help her friend. Tess forgot 
herself in her ardent desire to comfort him. 

“He will help you, dear,’ she whispered. ‘‘He’ll 
always help when you ask Him. Didn’t He get Daddy 
Skinner out of Auburn? And He kept Andy with me 
in the shanty till we came to you? Oh, I know He’ll 
help you and me, Uncle Forrie.’’ 

The loving appellation, taught Boy when first he 
could lisp, roused the man as perhaps nothing else 
would have done. The three of them still needed 
him, needed him more than ever. He was there at 
their sides like a wall of stone, to defend, to love and 
protect. And whatever happened, Tess loved him! 

He drew her to her feet and smiled, a twisted smile, 


into the lovely face. This day had started another 
epoch in their lives. She had said God would help, 
and he had learned many lessons from the squatter 
girl. For the first time in his life he understood some- 
thing of the overwhelming faith of Tessibel Skinner. 
Yes, he would be helped! 

The girl’s next words cut off his thought. 

““Waldstricker said he’d hurt Boy,” she said, flush- 
ing, ‘‘but, but——’’ 

“But you have faith he can’t, haven’t you, Tessi- 
bel?” 

“Of course!’ she nodded. “I know he can’t! You 
remember the day Waldstricker tried to get me and 
you came and stopped him, how I told you I knew he 
couldn’t,’’ and more softly, ““do you remember what 
I said when you went away that day?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do, dear! I’ve often thought of it. 
‘Love is everywhere, the hull time,’”? and then he 
smiled. 

Radiantly she told him, “And now, somehow, I 
know that love will let me be all yours some day.” 

Young turned swiftly, and going to the door swung 
out without another word, and Tess hurried upstairs: 


ESSIBEL’S flight left Ebenezer and Frederick 
together on the Ragged Rocks. As though the 
passions he’d experienced had wholly exhausted his 
feeble body, a moment later, Graves slumped down on 
the rocks. With considerable difficulty his brother- 
in-law revived him and by slow stages helped him to 
the buggy at the foot of the lane above the Skinner 
hut. Instead of getting in beside him, the elder hand- 
ed him the reins, saying as he did so: 
“You can drive all right, can’t you? Old Ned 
knows the way back and will go home by himself if 
you will just let him alone. I want to see Young.” 


ff 
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Before turning away, the speaker chirruped to the 
horse, which started obediently up the hill toward 
Ithaca, drawing after him what cowardly selfishness 
had left of Frederick Graves. 

The elder walked slowly up the path to Young’s 
house, turning over in his mind to what advantage 
he could best use his newly acquired knowledge. 

Coming out of the door hurriedly, Deforrest Young 
met his brother-in-law face to face as the latter round- 
ed the corner of the house. At the sight of this pom- 
pous person, whose meddling threatened so much 
trouble to his dear ones, the indignation which Tessi- 
bel’s words had in a measure quieted, flared up anew. 
He wanted to fight, to pound, and if possible kill with 
his hands the man in front of him. 

““You’d better come no farther,’ he said between 
set teeth. ‘“‘Just stay where you are! I shan’t be 
responsible for my acts if you don’t.” 

“So she’s told you,” said Waldstricker, laughing 
loudly. ‘‘And it hurts, eh? Now you know what 
you're keeping?” 

Trembling ‘with suppressed passion, the lawyer 
walked deliberately to the steps, his face waxen- 
white. 

“T told you to come no nearer. I’d advise you to go 
away,” he said. His low voice, contrasting sharply 
with his flushed cheeks and blazing eyes, testified 
eloquently of the curb imposed upon his temper. 

“Yes, she told me ” he continued in the same 
tone, ‘“‘and the more she told, the more heartily I 
pitied her. She told me of your threats, too, but I 
want you to understand, the moment you turn your 
hands against her, I’ll fix you.”’ 

“Don’t forget my wife’s your sister. I'll see our 
family’s honor upheld even if you’ve forgotten it.” 
Waldstricker simulated a confidence he didn’t feel. 

Young’s fists knotted, 

“You mind your business, Ebenezer, and let my 
house alone.” 

Waldstricker, kicking uneasily at a stone in his 
path, thought a moment. At last he looked up. 

“T'll let your house alone all right, if you'll get rid 
of that girl, and that se 


He didn’t use the word he’d intended. Deforrest 
didn’t give him time. 
““My house is my own,” he interjected. “If you 


watch yours, you'll have all you can ’tend to.” 

*T’ll go,” said the big man, hoarsely, “but I don’t 
say I won’t come again, and I warn you, as I warned 
that squatter girl, when the time comes gS 

“Get out!’ snarled Deforrest, starting down the 
steps, “and get out quickly!” 


AND THE elder, not daring to stay, turned and 

went toward the pear orchard. It was then that 
he glanced up and saw Tessibel and her little one at an 
upper window, watching with startled eyes for his 
departure. The baby turned from the window and 
raised his arms to someone within, and a hand below 
a man’s rough coat sleeve clasped the boy and lifted 
him up out of Waldstricker’s sight. 

Walking along the road to Ithaca, he reviewed the 
exciting events of the morning and tried to consider 
and determine the complications they involved. He 
was unable to find a motive for Frederick’s dramatic 
announcement, although he did not for a moment 
doubt its truth. It was queer though that, after hav- 
ing kept still so long, he should blurt out his secret 
in that fashion. He considered his promise not to tell 
Madelene and conciuded he’d been wise. Probably 
Frederick wouldn’t live long anyway, and in the 
natural course of things, Madelene would soon be 
free and the Graves chapter ended. He wondered 
what had kept Tess silent all these years. How had 
she withstood his persecution even in her betrayer’s 
presence and made no sign? He was glad she had, but 
he couldn’t understand why. Evidently the girl’s dis- 
closure to Young wasn’t going to make any difference 
in his brother-in-law’s conduct. Suddenly, like a bolt 
shot into the midst of his revery, rose the question. 
Whose arm was that? Young was on the porch, the 
girl and the baby in plain sight at the window. But 
there was someone else, a man. He had seen his arm 
and coat sleeve. 

“That’s certainly peculiar,” he ruminated. “I 
didn’t know Young had any one else there. It may 
be all right, of course, but it seems mighty suspicious.” 

All the way home and all the evening, the thing 
bothered him. In every way imaginable he tried to 
account for that other man in Young’s house. He 
canvassed the neighborhood. <A chance visitor 
wouldn’t be upstairs and, anyhow, he’d have looked 
out to see the row with Young. But this man kept 
away from the window. He’d only shown his hand 
and arm. Whoever he was he was hiding in Young’s 
home. 

Was his brother-in-law a party to it? A man 
couldn’t be kept for any length of time in the house 
without his knowing it. Young and Tess were hiding 
someone! At bedtime he decided that the next day 
he would find out who was the other man in Young’s 
house. It might give him a hold on his obstreperous 
brother-in-law and the hateful squatter girl. 

The next day Ebenezer Waldstricker met Lysander 
Letts, just back from Auburn, loitering along Buffalo 
street near the Lehigh Valley station. The prison- 
pallor of the squatter’s face and hands and the ill- 
fitting, cheap prison clothes on his big body made him 
conspicuous among the men (Continued on page 19) 
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IN THE MOTOR CAMPS, SIDE BY SIDE, YOU WILL FIND CITY AND COUNTRY PEOPLE FROM A 


DOZEN STATES. 


EVERYONE HAS PENNANTS LABELING CAR AND TENT, 


USUALLY GIVING STATE, TOWN AND COUNTY 


Two Vacations Where 


S THERE any more flexible mode of 
I travel than by the “gasoline buggy?” 
Horses plod slowly and horses get 
tired. They travel so leisurely, in fact, 
that the occupants of a carriage drawn by 
a pair of “‘hay motors”? must breathe the 
dust stirred up by their passing, instead 
of speeding ahead of it as in the swifter 
gasoline vehicle. Then the seats are 
narrower and less comfortable for a 
journey of days and there is relatively 
little space for storing the wherewithals 
for sleeping and eating in comfort. 

Of course, there is still the railway, but 
it, too, is rather unbending and inelastic 
to our personal preferences. 

The excursion by train means sleeping 
in uncomfortable and expensive berths 
that are inmotionall night, or stopping at 
hotels along the way. The cost of meals 
for the family, during several days on the 
train or in hotels, along with beds and 
tips, must of necessity force many people 
who long for travel to remain at home for 
the sake of economy. 

Automobile “gypsies,” on the con- 
trary, are learning to attain freedom to 
travel at will. John Farmer, for exam- 
ple, packs his wife and the kiddies, a tent, 
a roll of bedding, a simple cooking equip- 
ment, one change of clothes apiece, pos- 
sibly a few other “et ceteras,”’ into his 
“Tin Lizzie’? and starts unwinding the 
road on a happy-go-lucky adventure, in 
search of that variety which is “the 
spice of life.’ If the baby grows fretful 
the family can halt for a spell. If Susie 
wants to pick wild flowers she can. If 
Mary, the high-school daughter, sees a 
view she would like to snap, stop and let 
her open her kodak. If father notices a 
particularly flourishing field, why not 
halt and let him ask its owner about it? 
Travel is just what we all néed to lift us 
out of the ruts of routine. We need new 
sounds, new sights, new friends once in a 
while. Most of us adults have developed 
shells which hamper our expansion. 
Travel can help melt away these crusts 
and reveal the true human nature within, 
ready to build larger and statelier man- 
sions for our souls. Journeying broadens 
the vision, widens the world for us, 
teaches our selfish selves that there are 
others in the universe quite as worthy 
as “‘me and my wife, our son-John and 
his wife, us four and no more.”’ 

“The best thing about getting away 
from home,” one woman tourist re- 
marked, “is how happy I am upon my 
return. After a year of staying at home, 
doing the same work over and over, 
meeting the same folks week in and week 
out, I find we come to wear upon one an- 
other and to become unduly critical. 
When ‘distance lends enchantment’ the 
old homestead looks good to me, I come 
back with a new appreciation of the 
house, greet the old friends with renewed 
warmth and take up my work again 
with fresh vigor and real joy.” 


But One Grew Before 


Another of the fine feelings developed 
by the motor nomads is the democracy 
shown in the tourist camps. Inspiring 
friendliness is everywhere in the air. 
Each year more cities, especially along 
the great transcontinental highways and 
in Colorado and California, are opening 
free camping grounds in their parks. 
Last summer I visited a number of these 
congregations of cordial folks. The ac- 
companying picture is from the Denver 
camp. Sixty to eighty tents can be 
counted in the day, though the number 
is often double that at night. Some stay 
but a night, others for weeks. You need 
no introduction. Nobody seems to care 
whether your ancestors came over on 
that much crowded Mayflower. Just 
stroll along and grin and say, ““My name 
is Farmer. What’s yours?” or, “I see 
you've a Kansas pennant just like mine. 
What town do you hail from?” Every 
one has pennants labelling car and tent, 
always giving the state, usually also the 
town or county. Side by side are city 
and farm and small-town people from a 
dozen states and you can’t tell from their 
clothes or portable houses which are the 
richer and which the poorer families, 
though you may guess it sometimes if 
you are well posted in the prices of the 
scores of makes of motor cars parked in 
the motor camps. 

It is delightful to find not only how 
large the world is but also how small! 
You need to be an orphan with no cous- 
ins, a curmudgeon with no friends or a 
“stick-in-the-mud”’ with no previous 
experience in travel not to find among 
these people some one who knows some 
person or some place with whom or which 
you are familiar. From this point of 
common interest the women go on to 
swap household hints and the men to talk 
crops or politics up one side and down 
the other and no small benefit is gained 
from this exchange of ideas. 

The educational possibilities of these 
trips are wonderful if you keep “a seeing 
eye and an open ear.’ Geography— 
rivers, plains, lakes or mountains—be- 
come real, not flat, colored areas upon a 
page. If you cannot leave home until 
work slackens in the fall you can take 
the children out of school for the trip 
with a clear conscience, for they can 
learn at first hand of nature and life upon 
which text books are founded. In the 
larger cities will be the museum, the zoo, 
the big library, the public buildings, the 
unusual industries, the theater and first- 
class music. On the road are the scenic 
beauties, the fresh air, the glorious sun- 
shine. For the balance of the year and 
others to come your kodak pictures 
and your memories will be a com- 
fort and they will give you 
something bigger and better to 
think about and talk about 
than the trivialities of the 
day at home. 


SOMETHING TO READ BETWEEN TIMES 


World 


Woman’s 


Goldfish Farming —A Unique Occupation 


ECAUSE she and her husband 
B raise better goldfish than the aver- 
age Oriental producer, Mrs. E. K. 
Bruce, Jr.. of Thornburg, Iowa, is enjoy- 
ing the distinction of seeing the world, 
or that large portion of the world devoted 
to fancy goldfish, beating a pathway to 
her door. For years Mrs. Bruce, with 
her husband, has been interested in the 
raising and marketing of goldfish, having 
built up a business which extends into 
every state in the Union. As each fish 
brings from ten cents to twenty-five 
dollars, despite the previous strenuous 
competition from abroad, and a few 
rival American fish farms, the business 
has proved to be especially lucrative. 
The goldfish farm conducted by the 
Bruces had its inception in Pittsburgh, 


‘ Pennsylvania, nearly seventy-five years 


ago, when the elder Mr. Bruce, attracted 
to the spot by a curious crowd, bought 
of a sailor a small supply of goldfish. 
This bucket of fish, the first ever brought 
into this country, cost one dollar, an 
investment which has been repaid thou- 
sands of times in the last few years. For 
thirty years the goldfish farm has been 
located in Iowa, where it has been man- 
aged by wife and husband. Their first 
ponds were built with the aid of a wheel- 


barrow, but now they have seventeen 
large ponds devoted to fancy Oriental 
goldfish. Four other ponds are being 
added to the equipment of what is prob- 
ably the largest goldfish’ farm in the 
country. 

Mrs. Bruce is business manager for the 
enterprise, and, as such, attends to the 
marketing of the fish, besides taking an 
active part in raising them. There is 
hardly a day but that she sends out to 
the farthest corners of the country a big 
order of goldfish, her success in this line 
enabling her husband to devote his en- 
tire time to the raising of a better grade 
of fish each year. The finest stock fish 
are reserved for spawning purposes, and 
by this means the Bruces have propa- 
gated a goldfish aristocracy which is 
bringing top prices in the markets of 
the entire country. Some of the spawn- 
ers cannot be bought for any amount, 
so interested are Mr. and Mrs. Bruce in 
the development of even a better grade 
of goldfish than is raised in China or 
Japan. 

The contents of the ponds on the Bruce 
farm are so valuable that the owners 
employ several men with guns to patrol 
the banks, on the lookout for.enemies of 
the goldfish, such as birds and turtles. 


Fighting the Housefly 


HE COSTLIEST insect in America 
At is the common house fly. Every 

year the United States alone pays 
out ten million dollars to protect itself 
from Musca domestica. This sum is 
spent every spring for screens. It takes 
nothing into account that is spent for 
destroying Musca domestica—poisons, 
sticky paper, traps and all similar de- 
vices employed from April to November 
in the annual campaign of extermination. 
Nor does it include other and formidable 
items of expense that have their origin 
in the damage done and the diseases 
spread by this common, familiar pest 
of the summer months. 

It has been proved that the domestic 
fly distributes fever, cholera infantum, 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, measles, chicken 
pox and similar diseases. Many a mys- 
terious case of infection that could be 
traced to no other source has been dem- 
onstrated finally to have its origin in 
bacteria carried and transplanted by 
Musca domestica. Horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine, no less than man, are the 
victims of the fly. 

What it means to fight this plague 
may be gathered from the fact that 
from one female fly, awakening to life and 
the function of reproduction in the mid- 
dle of April, there would issue a progeny 
by the middle of September amount- 


ing to more than five thousand billion. 
“Swat the fly” is today the common 
summer slogan. But the Government, 
while it is ever ready to encourage Musca 
domestica’s destruction by any and every 
means possible, recommends the de- 
struction of the larvae. “Kill the egg,” 
it says, “‘and there will be no need to 
“swat the fly.’”’ And it says, further, 
that the easiest way to kill the egg is to 
exclude the female from the media in 
which she deposits her egg. Stable 
manure is a perferred medium and Goy- 
ernment experts who have devoted 
years to a study of the habits of the fly 
are agreed in declaring that if stable 
manure is so covered as to screen it from 
Musca domestica her numbers would 
rapidly decrease. Waste of every sort 
should be kept covered, for lacking its 
preferred depository, the female will 
deposit its eggs in other waste material. 
But the “swatting” in the meantime 
should go on unabated. And the poison 
lures should be employed even more 
generally than ever heretofore, while 
disinfectants, insecticides of every de- 
scription, fly paper and traps should be 
freely used. The eradication of the house 
fly depends on nation-wide thoroughness. 
The country as well as the city must help 
and the earlier the work is begun and the 
longer it is continued, the better. 


IN AN ANTI-FLY CAMPAIGN, ONE TOWN PUT FLY TRAPS ON THE STREETS 
AND APPOINTED BOYS TO KEEP THEM BAITED. MILLIONS 
OF FLIES WERE DESTROYED 


for .foly, 


1917 


THIS THREE-STORY BRICK COMMUNITY BUILDING WAS BUILT IN A TOWN OF 
ONE THOUSAND INHABITANTS 


What One 


UT IN Wheaton, Minnesota, a 
town of one thousand inhabitants 
on the western border of that 

state, is a structure which is regarded as 
the most democratic, most all-inclusive 
public building in the country. 

It stands next to the public school 
buildings, and is incorporated with them, 
for it contains quarters for the industrial 
department’s classes. School activities 
are but a small part of the interests 
sheltered under its roof, though, for 
there also are found a community 
auditorium, seating 1,500 persons, a 
thoroughly equipped gymnasium, head- 
quarters for the farm bureau, the county 
agent’s office, a public library, a rest 
room for rural women—in fact, room and 
equipment for play and study hours of 
all the school children and adults, not 
only of the village of Wheaton, but of ten 
rural school districts in a radius of eight 
and a half miles of the town. 

The community center idea has been 
urged for years, and Minnesota has sev- 
eral churches which shelter not only the 
usual denominational organizations and 
social societies composed of church 
members, but which are meeting places 
for agricultural and secular study organ- 
izations. Men who carried out the idea 
now visualized in the Wheaton building 
assert, however, that no school building 
in the country shelters such a variety of 
interests, or, if one prefers not to con- 
sider it as a school building, nowhere else 
can be found a public building which 
contains something for every member of 
the community except the child in arms. 

The Wheaton edifice was opened for 
use last winter. It is a three-story brick 
structure costing approximately $30,000, 
with equipment estimated at from $10,- 
000 to $12,000. On the ground floor are 
the farm bureau and county agent’s 
quarters, open every day and evening. 
Magazines and books on farming, dairy- 
ing and kindred subjects are placed here 
for use by the farmers, who have turned 
the rooms into an informal club house, 
where they hold small meetings and hold 
frequent discussions. The big audi- 
torium, fifty by eighty feet, occupies the 
rest of the main floor and the same 
amount of second floor space, the ceiling 
extending to the third story floor. 

This auditorium is a feature in itself. 
Amateur dramaties and musical events 
are encouraged. Theater chairs are 
removable and storage space is pro- 
vided adjacent to the auditorium. When 

the floor is cleared it is suitable for danc- 
ing, or for gymnasium use, which is its 
most frequent service. There is elabor- 
ate equipment for athletics and school 
boys and girls use it each day, with a 
physical director in charge. The same 
instructor guides work for adults, 
who are using the “gym” every 


Heo Did 


evening it is not needed for entertain- 
ments or other gatherings. 

The auditorium was designed with 
an eye to conventions and community 
social gatherings. For that reason espe- 
cially, so the men assert, dumb waiters 
lead from the cooking department’s 
kitchens on the third floor to a small 
serving room off the auditorium, so 
planned that several hundred persons 
may be served at one time. 

The public library—and Wheaton 
people don’t want it called the town 
library, for it belongs equally to the 
country around—is operated with few 
rules restricting the use of its books, and 
as a consequence the circulation is far 
more general in Traverse county farm- 
houses than could be hoped for by study- 
ing library reports of rural work in other 
towns. Opening off the library and 
reading room is the rest room provided 
for women from the country. All these 
rooms are open day and evening, and the 
time is past when the wives of farmers 
trading in Wheaton have to loiter around 
the store long after their trading is done, 
waiting for the masculine members of the 
family to start for home. Indeed, it was 
pointed out on the day of dedication 
that the farmers’ quarters in the build- 
ing, opened some time before the formal 
dedicating, furnished brisk competition 
for the usual loafing and gathering places. 

Town men and country men unite in 
calling their innovation in public build- 
ings the ‘“‘Community Building,” for they 
say the spirit behind it has removed the 
line dividing urban from suburban and 
has substituted therefor a citizen, not of 
the village or township, working for his 
and his neighbor’s petty interests, but a 
citizen of the community, whose widened 
vision sees that he and those next door 
to him profit with every benefit made 
possible for the men hitherto set apart 
and isolated because of their scattered 
homes and unorganized enterprises. 

Men of the school boards of the eleven 
districts effected were active, Wheaton 
faculty members were enthusiastic in 
carrying out the project, and they say 
they were led through all the difficulties 
which arose by F. W. Murphy of 
Wheaton, who is president of the village 
school board and also presiding officer of 
the West Central Minnesota Develop- 
ment Association. This organization, 
composed of business men and farmers, 
is united. in the opinion that a com- 
munity building, such as that now in 
use in Wheaton, is the quickest act- 
ing and strongest factor to be found 
in the awakening of common in- 
terests, and had much to do 
with causing Wheaton to put 
its faith and its money in 
a theory never before put 
to a thorough test. 


Saving versus Hoarding 


ARENTS as a rule desire that their 
P children shall save their money, 
and offer them every encourage- 
ment to do so. Too often, however, the 


parents. The normal child can easily be 
led to save, but he soon wishes to spend 
his savings; moreover, he loses interest 
if not permitted to do so. The parent, 
however, is likely to have other ends in 
view, and unless great care is used may 
try to force upon the child the sort of 
hoarding that would make him a miser. 

The sort of results that can be secured 
when the real end of saving—wise spend- 
ing—remains clearly in mind is illus- 
trated by the pupils in the Wells school 
in Chicago. Out of the 1,100 enrolled, 
almost 600, or more than half, are de- 
positors in the school bank. 

The system in use is suitable for any 
school, or even for any family in which 
there are children. The essential thing 
about the whole scheme is that it makes 
spending easy, but offers every encour- 
agement to the boy or girl whose pen- 
nies are in the habit of ‘“‘burning a hole”’ 
so quickly that they are spent at once. 

Deposits of one cent are taken, and 
“kept” for the pupil until enough is 
accumulated to enable him to make a 
worth while purchase. The average 
small boy or girl cannot hold pennies 
long enough to accumulate the number 
necessary to buy even a five-cent top or 
to get a ticket for the Saturday afternoon 
movies; the school bank keeps them for 
him, and then turns them over when 
needed. Older children leave their 


money on deposit until they have enough 
to buy pencil boxes, mittens, stockings, 
books, and a multitude of other articles 


-dear to the childish heart. 
object of the saving is lost sight of by the | 


The operation of the scheme is simple. 
The money for deposit is placed in a 
small envelope which has blank spaces 
for the name, room, date, and amount. 
A report for the whole room is filled in, 
and the room reports turned over to a 
teller who records deposits and with- 
drawals. Any pupil may withdraw all or 
part of his money any day. The only 
requirement is the filling out of a receipt 
blank, and the money is turned over to 
him before he is dismissed at noon. An 
eighth grade pupil enters daily the de- 
posits and withdrawals on the school 
bank ledger. 

The beauty of the system is that it 
works. One mother gives this report: 
“Johnny used to spend his money just as 
fast as he got it, and never had anything 
to show for it. He was always begging 
me for money for candy, for toys, and 
what not. Since he learned to deposit 
his money until he accumulated enough 
to get something worth while, his beg- 
ging has nearly stopped, and he is 
always on the lookout for jobs so he can 
earn more.” 

When half of the pupils in a large 
school are doing that very thing, or 
something closely akin to it, it is per- 
fectly evident that the plan has been so 
worker out as to appeal to the right thing 
in children. Moreover, its whole ten- 
dency is to make of the youngsters wise 
spenders rather than miserly hoarders. 


Mrs. Stirling’s Shetland Ponies 


RAISING Shetland ponies is just as 

much a woman’s business as manag- 
ing a farm or stenography, is the opinion 
of Mrs. Adam Stirling, the most success- 
ful woman breeder of Shetland ponies in 
this country. From a hobby, she has 
converted her farm on the outskirts of 
the city of Des Moines into a nationally 
known institution. The tonic of health 
has been supplied for hundreds of chil- 
dren in the Middle West by the Stirling 
pony farm, and the owner has won 
honors in scores of the great exhibitions 
in this country. The fame of Mrs. 
Stirling’s ponies is known from coast to 
coast and extends even into Canada, 
where she has carried off many honors in 
competition with the greatest exhibitors 
in the two countries. 

Seven years ago, without any previous 
experience, Mrs. Stirling went to Scot- 
land to purchase a few ponies to start 
her farm, which was first taken up as a 
means of benefiting her health. Within 
a few months’ time she was selling ponies 
at prices ranging from $100 to $200, and 


the demand for her stock has grown to 
such an extent that she keeps from fifty 
to seventy-five ponies on the farm every 
day in the year. She has become so fond 
of some of the smaller members of her 
valuable herd that she refuses to part 
with them at any figure. Her lone 
woman competitor retired from the busi- 
ness a short time ago and since that time 
Mrs. Stirling is giving her attention to 
outdistancing the few men breeders who 
are her real competitors. 

A Shetland pony reaches a marketable 
age at two years, while a horse must be 
held four or five years. The average 
pony knows as much about the “rules 
of the road”’ as any horse and is a safe 
companion for a child, Mrs. Stirling says. 

In recent years Mrs. Stirling has added 
Welsh ponies to her farm, and in this 
class also she is the lone woman breeder 
in this country. When the National 
Association of Welsh Pony Breeders 


meets, you will always find that Mrs. 
Stirling is one of the six delegates in 
attendance at the convention. 


HER PONIES BRING FROM ONE HUNDRED TO TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 
APIECE, BUT SHE REFUSES TO PART WITH SOME OF 
THEM AT ANY PRICE 


Page 10 
O THE casual observer green cucumbers do 
wn A not suggest themselves as a fitting fuel to 
; ‘\ kindle the fire of ambition; but to Johnnie 

4 y Perkins, budding financier and leader of 
Py RAI the North End Bunch, cucumbers—the 

BN pickling kind—offered the only hope of 

salvation. 

Johnnie was enveloped in the mantle of disgrace. 
He and his gang had been forbidden, not once but 
thrice, individually and collectively, to play on or near 
Barney McBuddle’s acre of truck beds and hothouses. 
Three times had said McBuddle put pen to paper, 
inscribing thereon in no uncertain terms, his monetary 
loss occasioned by their depredations, and sent the 
epistle to Johnnie’s father. Three times had Johnnie 
and his paternal ancestor held private sessions in the 
woodshed, emerging later, the former with a chastened 
air, the latter with a lame right arm and a wilted collar. 

And now the fourth itemized bill for: “50 lights 
florist’s glass and 5 doz. tomato plants, $9.50” had 
arrived, and Mr. Perkins, grown skeptical of hand 
power, had, before resorting to other means of dis- 
cipline, tempered justice with mercy and asked his 
son for a frank and full explanation of the tragedy. 

Johnnie painfully related the details of the fatal 
game of barbaree which had, at one fell swoop, 
plunged him into McBuddle’s hotbeds—and despair. 

The ultimatum finally came. 

“T’ve paid out exactly seventeen dollars and twenty 
three cents in the last three months for damages 
you’ve incurred through disobedience or carelessness 
or pure cussedness—I haven’t been able to decide 
which—and this thing has got to stop. I’m not going 
to thrash you—it doesn’t do any good, anyway——” 

Johnnie heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘But this time, and from now on, you’ve got to 
pay your own damages. Earn the money the best 
way you can—and for heaven’s sake don’t ruin any 
more property before you get clear of this debt.” 

Johnnie went out and sat down on the front steps 
to take stock of his remunerative qualifications. 

Nine dollars and fifty cents! Barney might tar and 
feather him before he had that much earned. Only 
that morning Stuffy Jones had hollered over the back 
fence: ‘‘Oh, say, kid, you better look out—McBud- 
dle’s after you!’ and all day long those words had 
weighed unpleasantly on the culprit’s conscience. 

“Say,’’ he announced suddenly to his mother who 
sat quietly on the step above him, “I’ve a good mind 
to go out to old man Grayson’s farm and work. Pete 
Tuflfin told me he wanted extry hands to pick cucum- 
bers. You get a dollar a week and he feeds you. I 
guess a lot of the kids’ll go, and anyway Id like to get 
away from this bum town fer a while. If I hang 
around here I’ll probly bust somethin’ else.” 

“To the country!’ gasped his mother. 

That vague area known as “the country’’ held 
many terrors for the maternal imagination. It sug- 
gested a region teeming with hooking cows that took 
special delight in goring city urchins. It was moun- 
tained with inaccessible haystacks that inveigled un- 
suspecting youngsters into risking their precious necks. 
It was crossed and recrossed with a network of barbed 
wire fences that reached out rapacious claws and 
drew the unwary into their murderous clutches. It 
was strewn with hedges of poisonous vines that flaunt- 
ed their berries alluringly in the faces of the unin- 
itiated; and it was bound by purling streams, rivaling 
the Loreli in their seductiveness. 

But with Spartan courage, and a wisdom born of 
experience, she hid her fears behind a smile and re- 
plied, ‘‘ Very well then; I’ll pack your clothes tonight.” 


N EARLY hour the next morning found Johnnie 
entering, simultaneously, the business world and 
Farmer Grayson’s front gate. Spying his future em- 
ployer in the back yard he made his way along the 
weed-grown path and addressed him. 

“I come to—to pick cucumbers.. Where’s the rest 
of ’em?”’ 

“Hump! Rest o’ what?” grunted old Grayson. 

“Rest o° the kids—Fat’n Jimmy’n Stuffy’n them 
—they said they was comin’ too.’’ 

Truth to tell, in discussing the matter with his 
mates, Johnnie had received the impression that such 
alluring bait as this dollar-a-week arrangement which 
Farmer Grayson dangled, would be surrounded with 
eager nibblers. 

“Hump! Oneo’ you’sa plenty. You can put your 
things over there on the stoop an’ then come out to 
the barn’n it a basket.”’ 

“Shall I take off my collar?” asked Johnnie, no- 
ticing that that article of wearing apparel seemed to 
be an unknown quantity in old Grayson’s attire. 

“T don’t care what you take off—no call to sport 
much out’n the cuke patch.” 

Johnnie removed the garment in question, hung it 
over the porch rail and followed his employer to the 
barn where he was presented with a basket, given 
instructions as to picking and warned not to tread 
on the vines. 

He fell to work with the ardor of a novice. It was 
a novelty at first—all things are. The cool of the 
morning air was refreshing, and there was a fascina- 
tion about stripping the loaded vines of their fruits 
and seeing the emerald treasure mounting higher and 
higher against the side of the basket. 

Johnnie was on the third half-bushel when the 
picking crew was augmented by old “ Mis’” Grayson 
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and Tillie, the ‘‘hired girl,’ presumably, for the cere- 
mony of an introduction was evidently considered 
superfluous. As the sun rose higher and higher 
Johnnie’s energy diminished proportionately. The 
cucumber vines and leaves took on a wilted appear- 
ance that matched the condition of his spirits. The 
stems seemed suddenly to develop a fuzziness that 
set his teeth on edge and sent cold chills racing up and 
down his spinal column. His anatomy felt as if it 
were composed entirely of bones and joints which 
ached excruciatingly. 

Dinner offered a brief respite from his labor, which 
was marred, however, by the mental vision of a long 
stretch of afternoon before him. 

Up and down the long rows they picked. Johnnie’s 
two or three feeble attempts at sociability had been 
met with utter silence on the part of Mrs. Grayson— 
more on account of the fact that she was stone deaf, 
than because of any hostile feeling—and with giggles 
on the part of the buxom Tillie, and he finally settled 
down to sullen silence. 

A dismal supper consisting of fried salt pork, pota- 
toes and milk gravy, was followed by a more dismal 
evening at the conclusion of which the family held 
prayers and retired. 

Carrying a flickering candle in one hand and clasp- 
ing his bundle of clothes close to his heart with the 
other, Johnnie climbed the steep enclosed stairs to the 
bedroom above. The hot, dry atticky smell that 
greeted his nostrils made him gasp. 

He set his candle on the bureau, deposited his bun- 
dle on the bed and turned to survey the apartment. 


On the south wall was nailed a rectangle of melan- 
choly blue window shade which he rightly conjec- 
tured concealed a window. The latter appeared to be 
hermetically sealed, but Johnnie’s herculean efforts 
to raise it were finally rewarded. 

He undressed slowly, watching the grotesque mo- 
tions of his disfigured shadow, and letting his fingers 
slide reluctantly over buttons and draw strings. 
When he was undressed he blew out the candle, and 
pinned up the window shade; then he climbed into bed. 


YING on acorn-husk mattress was a new experience 
in his hitherto sheltered existence. The un- 
friendly humps and bumps poked into his tired little 
body, and the crackly sounds of the dry husks and 
the harsh creaking of the long-unused bed awoke 
strange echoes in the room. Outside, the crickets 
and tree toads kept up an incessant chorus; some- 
where in the distance a dog barked mournfully. 
Johnnie sat up in bed and listened. His heart beat 
a quick staccato—thump—thump—thump—thump. 
A bar of moonlight fell across the “crazy”’ quilt that 


lay in wrinkled folds over his sweaty little legs. He | 


slipped out of bed cautiously and knelt with his face 
buried against the musty quilt. 

“Dear God,’’ he whispered, ‘please send me some 
money or send a frost to kill the cucumbers—or do 
most anything, God, so’s I can get home. I ain’t ever 
goin? to be able to stand this. And, God, bless my 
father and mother—an’—an’—”’ | 

A tight, aching lump rose in his throat, two salt 
tears rolled down his cheeks (Continued on page 11) 
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3 
America, thy seer-graved seal 
Foretells the perfect Commonweal 
Of God-made men; 
Its eagle with unwearied wings 
Is symbol of the thought-seen things 
Of prophets’ ken. 


6 
America, faith-shadowed land, 
Truth dwells in thee, and Truth shall stand 
To guard thy gate. 
Thy planted seed of potent good 
Shall grow to world-wide brotherhood, 
Man’s true estate. 


; (The Lonesome Goat 
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and trickled over his trembling lips. He 
climbed back into bed and a sob, such 
as the old husk mattress had not heard 
for many a day, was stifled in the garish 
patches of the pieced quilt. 

All day long he had heroically kept his 
mind from wandering homeward, but 
in the quiet of the dark he could not con- 
trol his flitting thoughts. He knew just 
what they were doing there now. He 
imagined himself in his own soft bed in 
his airy room. Through the open win- 
dows came the cosy little squeak of the 
swing seat where mother and father were 
sitting on the porch below. He could 
hear the soft spray from the sprinkler 
next door; snatches of conversation and 
laughter and the tinkle of a phonograph 
floated across from Wentworth’s porch. 


PRETTY soon father and mother would 
come in and shut the screen door 
with the little bang that meant it was 
being closed for the night. Then he’d 
hear them out in the kitchen, and father 
would come to the foot of the stairs and 
call, “‘Anybody up there want a nice 
cool drink of lemonade?’”’ And Johnnie 
would call down, “‘ You bet!’ 
Then father would bring up a glass of 
it, witha little piece of ice clinking against 
the tumbler at every step. 


Oh, cruel, tantalizing imagination! 


4 
America, on-pressing van 
Of all the hopes of waking man, 
We love thy flag!— 
Thy stately flag of steadfast stars, 
And white, close held to heart-red bars, 
Which none shall drag! 


‘This may become our new national anthem. It 
has been sung PY. great choruses in many parts of 
the country and has proved to be of a highly inspi- 


It is within the 


rational and reverential character. 
easy range of most voices, simple in its accompani- 
ment, and well adapted to congregational singing. 


The next day was a repetition of the 
first. In the middle of the afternoon old 
man Grayson directed the picking force to 
the tomato beds, saying that some of the 
tomatoes were getting pretty squashy, 
and would have to be picked or spoil. 


SOMETIMES Fate is not satisfied mer- 

ely to lead us into disaster, but needs 
must “rub it in” by the irony of her 
punishment. The very sight and smell 
of the odious plants with their glowing 
red globes awoke in Johnnie’s breast 
strange feelings of vengeance, which, 
though quieted for a time, could not be 
wholly subdued. 

Glancing up from his work he saw the 
broad blue gingham back of Tillie bend- 
ing over her work two rows away. ‘Old 
Mis’ Grayson” was at a safe distance; 
old Grayson had gone to the barn. 

Primitive instinct will be obeyed. 
With a swift movement Johnnie seized 
the ripest, juiciest tomato within reach, 
aimed it at the blue back and busied 
himself among the vines again. 

His aim had been true. He heard the 
succulent sound of the bursting fruit, 
heard the shriek of surprise that rose 
from the startled Tillie, but he looked 
neither to the right nor to the left. 

With his peripheral vision he saw a 
blue bulk rise and look about—first at 
him, then at the innocent Mrs. Grayson, 
then up at the sky. And still he went 
on picking as if his very life depended 
upon it. A _ giggle escaped from the 


5 

America, in thee is found 

Manasseh’s tribe, to Ephraim bound 
By Israel's vow, 

Whose destiny is heaven-sealed; 

Far-spreading vine in fruitful field, 
God’s planting, thou! 


7 
America, the God of love, 
Whose name is ev’ ry name above, 
Is thy defense. 
’Tis thou must lead the longing world 
From phantom fears to Love’s unfurled 
Omnipotence. 


blue bulk and the good-natured Tillie 
settled back at her work. 

Four days dragged by. Johnnie had 
learned that if he wished any diversion 
he must create it himself, and had accord- 
ingly fortified himself against boredom. 

On the fifth evening while Farmer 
Grayson said the evening prayers John- 
nie slipped from his pocket a small paste- 


. board box and, removing its cover, gazed 


into its depths with such absorption that 
the curiosity of the susceptible Tillie was 
aroused, as he intended it should be. 

When he felt that he had worked her 
emotions to the proper state of antici- 
pation he poked a grimy forefinger into 
the box and extended it to her with a 
mammouth green tomato worm coiled 
upon it. The proceeding having elicited 
satisfactory shudders from Tillie, he 
replaced the worm in the box and after a 
proper interval removed from the same 
receptacle a green gumdrop, which with 
much ostentation he forced into his 
mouth, chewing it vigorously for several 
seconds to the horror of his spectator, 
who, unable to distinguish the difference 
in the substances, doubted not that this 
strange creature from the city lived and 
throve upon a diet of worms. 


WHEN he had retired to his room 

Johnnie drew a grimy envelope 
from his pocket and bent close to the 
flickering candle flame to read the letter 
that had come that morning from his 
mother, All day he had carried it about 
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A Cool Drink 
With 
A Reason 


Something more than 
mere icing is required 
in a cool drink, to 
bring the comfort 
wished for on a_ hot 
day. 


The “body” of the 
beverage must be of 
character to lend efh- 
ciency to the tempera- 
ture of the drink. 


“What then, more 
wholesome, pure and 
cooling than a true 


food-drink made of 


grains; 


That's 


ICED 
POSTUM 


It is convenient, too, 
especially if you have 
Postum on hand for 
the regular morning hot 
cup. ** 

To make Iced Post- 
um, prepare Postum in 
the usual way, let cool, 
serve with cracked ice, 
sugar, and lemon—or, 
if you prefer, sugar and 
cream. 


Iced Postum 
Is a Revelation 
of Goodness. 
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Stand Wear 
—Save 
Shoe Bills: 


Nedlin 


They're off on the road 
—the hardy little boy-scout 
band—out on a long hike. 
Their eager feet will plod 
across the field and over 
the rocky country roads. 
Their camp-spot will be wet 
with dew — and the colds 
will shoot through their 
bodies through their soggy 
leather soles. 


Get them Ne3dlin Soles— 
eachsmall boy-scout among 
them! Nedlin Soles that 
last on cemented sidewalks 
or rocky roadways. Nedlin 
Soles that can tramp, tramp, 
tramp, and prove their long- 
wear quality by the miles 
they walk. 


Get them Nedlin Soles 
with the springy foot-ease 
that keeps one foot-fresh 
for a long, dry walk. 


Above all, get them 
Nedlin Soles whose water- 
proof virtues keep the young- 
sters’ feet dry and are the 
best sore-throat insurance 
yet. Footdeveloping Nedlin 
Soles. Ground-gripping 
NeGlin Soles that save many 
a foot-slip. They won't 
scratch floors or furniture. 
In grownups’ and children’s 
sizes. In black — white — 
tan. 


Beware the imitations, 
and mark that mark; stamp it 
on your memory: MMedlin— 

the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Trade Marr Reg US Par Off 


Better than Leather 


unread, feeling it from time to time with 
toil-stained fingers, to encourage his 
flagging spirits. He had saved it to read 
at this, the awfullest hour of the day. 
While the sun was up he could manage 
to endure the pangs of homesickness 
from one dragging hour to the next; but 
he knew that with its setting his inner 
springs of comfort would be drained dry, 
and he must séek moral sustenance from 
some external source. 

It was with difficulty that he spelled 
out the letter by the feeble light, and the 
prolonged task brought him both 
pleasure and pain. It ran: 


“Dear Little Boy, 

“You have been gone only a few 
days but it seems like weeks. I’m 
sure I don’t know how we're going 
to get along without you. It is so 
queer with just father and me at the 
table and no one in your place. We 
had Brown Betty for dessert today. 

“Pete and Stuffy just came into 
the yard and hung over Fannie’s 
pen. She kicked up her heels and 
tried to butt the boys. When I take 
her scraps she tries the same thing 
with me, and she won’t eat a thing. 
I’m really afraid to go near her and 
your father flatly refuses to—says 
he cannot stand that goaty smell 
(it is perfectly awful, Johnnie). 

“IT feel so badly to think you can’t 
be with me day after tomorrow— 
your birthday. This is the first time 
you’ve been away from me, isn’t it, 
dear? Iam enclosing five dollars for 
a present. With bushels of love, 

“From your lonely mother.” 


He slept that night with his cheek 
resting on the letter’s precious folds and 
when he wakened in the morning he 
found the dear words had been blotted 
out by his homesick tears. 

At the conclusion of supper that night 
while the ‘‘women folks”’ were doing the 
dishes and old Grayson was preparing to 
read ‘‘The Farmer’s Life’? Johnnie ven- 
tured: 

“Say, Mr. Grayson, would you just’s 
soon loan me a sheet o’ paper and a en- 
velope and a two-cent stamp—or I guess 
a one-center’ll do if I don’t stick the 
envelope.” 

“Hmp! 
you?” 

“Yessir.”’ 

“Love letter, I s’pose,’ 
farmer facetiously. 

“Nope,” said Johnnie with a mirthless 
smile, ‘‘to my mother.” 

** Homesick?” questioned old Grayson 
looking over the rims of his spectacles. 

*“Oh, nio,”’ replied Johnnie scornfully, 
“Tt’s sort of a business letter about my 
goat, Fannie. You see, they can’t do a 
thing with her since I’m gone. She 
butts ’em all—at least she would if the 
rope was long enough. And they can’t 
make her eat. I s’pose they don’t exer- 
cise her none. I thought I better write 
to my mother and give her some direc- 
tions about taking care of her. 

““Say, Mr.Grayson, did you ever hear of 
a animal’s dyin’ from missing anybody?” 

“Wall, now, seems to me I hey’ hearn 
o’ sech things.” 

‘Fannie might;’? said Johnnie reflec- 
tively, “‘she’s awful fond o’ me and oO’ 
course she don’t know but what I’m 
gone for good.” 


Goin’ to write a letter, ain’t 


> 


remarked the 


HE PROCURED the necessary writ- 

ing materials and seated himself at 

the table where with much wriggling 
and writhing the letter progressed. 

It arrived at its destination the next 

afternoon, and that evening Mrs. Per- 
kins read it aloud to Mr. Perkins: 


“Dear Mother 

“Yours reseved and aufuly sorry 
to hear about Fanie. Did you enter 
her pen from the rere, You never 
shuld as it skares her. Mister Gra- 
son says animuls die from mising 
there masters. Don’t you think I 
oght to go home? I coud come at 
any time you sent for me in case 
Fanie is worst. I never notised any 
smell to her. We are all quite well 
here. Mis Grason is deef. Mister 
Grason sleeps when he aint working 
so they is nobody for me to talk to. 
I hit Tillie with a skushie Tomato 
—but not bad. I get lumps in my 
throat nights and mealtimes. I am 
saving my white wastes to ware 


when I go home incase Fanie shuld 

die. Mabe I coud ride in with the 

rooral male man if she shuld die. 

Mister Grason is quite kind to his 

animuls and would let me go back 

to save Fanies life I think if it is 
nesesary, if she shuld get to lonn- 
som. 

“Your loving frend Johnnie.” 

“T got the $5. thanks. kind regard to 

pa”’ 

“Poor little homesick tad,’’ she ex- 
claimed, turning a teary gaze upon John- 
nie’s father. ‘‘Lumps in his throat! 
You will send for him right away, won’t 
you, John?’”’ 

Mr. Perkins, in the act of lighting a 
cigar, paused until the match burned his 
fingers. 

**“Well—lI’ll think it over,”’ he replied. 


HE next morning as Johnnie was 

starting for the cucumber patch the 
rural mail carrier handed him a letter 
which he opened with eager fingers and 
read: 


“Dear Son: 

“Yours of the 15th at hand. En- 
closed find $5 to cover the cost of 
your trip. Owing to the lumps in 
your throat at mealtimes your board 
bill will undoubtedly be small. Pay 


Tillie whatever damages you think 
you owe her for any injuries she may 
have received from the tomato. The 
balance you might use to tip some 
farmer who happens to be driving 
to the city tomorrow. 

“Fannie is growing more lone- 
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some every day. Your mother can- 
not do a.thing with her. 
“Your loving father, 
“J. Perkins.” 
“Pp. S. I just happened to think 
about your birthday, and enclose 
another $5 for a little remembrance.” 


Woman’s 


“*Gee whizz!’ exclaimed Johnnie, fold- 
ing the letter, ‘‘nine-fifty from ten 
leaves fifty cents!’ 


THat evening Stuffy Jones, Andy Ole- 
son and Pete Tuflin were seated 
with Johnnie on the Perkins’ horse block. 
The trill of the Harmer’s lawn mower 
and the tinkle of the Wentworth’s 
phonograph were wafted to them. 

“Jiminy Crickets! but its noisy around 
here, ain’t it kinds,”’ said Johnnie, making 
a wry face. 

The others grinned foolishly. 

““Here’s somethin’ I brought you guys 
from the country,’’ he continued, tossing 
down a small box and opening it to dis- 
close three gigantic tomate worms. 
“They had lots bigger ones, but I came 
away in such a hurry I didn’t have time 
to pick ’em out.” - 

“Say, Johnnie, I thought you was 
goin’ to stay pickin’ cucumbers a long 
time—didn’t you like it in the country?” 
ventured Stuffy, poking a worm onto its 
back with a twig. 

“Like it—like it—why, I was goin’ to 
stay all vacation, but that blamed Fan- 
nie took to raisin’ cain around here and 
ma couldn’t do a thing with her so they 
sent for me—I tell you, women don’t 
know nothin’ about takin’ care o’ goats.” 
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What a Bride Asked About 


Miss L. B. T.—For the wedding 
breakfast have consomme in cups— 
allowing a ten-cent can for every two 
people, and seasoning it to suit your 
taste with salt, pepper and a little 
kitchen bouquet. In each cup put a few 
canned or fresh peas cooked until soft, 
then drained. Serve for the next course 
chicken salad with thin bread-and-but- 
ter sandwiches or finger rolls split and 
slightly buttered. Then have ice cream, 
little fancy cakes and coffee. On the 
table have salted nuts, bonbons and the 
wedding and bride cakes, these forming 
the centerpieces. Have the consomme 
in cups brought in from the kitchen, and 
have the salad served from the sideboard. 
The sandwiches and little cakes should 
be on the table, also piles of plates and 
doilies. The coffee may be poured at one 
end by one of your girl friends, and an- 
other may serve the fruit punch from the 
other end. You will have to have some- 
one in the kitchen to attend to fresh 
plates and keep the sandwiches and 
coffee replenished and someone to serve 
the salad, but the men guests can carry 
the plates around to the women. 

About the only recipe you require is 
that for the salad. Mix two cups of 
cooked chicken meat cut—not chopped 
—in small pieces and two cups of celery 
cut in same size pieces. Sprinkle over 
French dressing and stand in ice box for 
one or two hours. Arrange heart leaves 
of lettuce in the salad bowl, put the 
chicken in center, cover with mayonnaise 
and decorate with hard boiled eggs sliced, 
olives and capers. This amount is 
sufficient for about seven people. You 
can make double or quadruple as you 
require. Unless you know how to make 
very good mayonnaise you had better 
purchase the ready prepared. Here isa 
good mayonnaise recipe if you want to 
make it yourself: Mash the yolks of two 
hard boiled eggs, add one raw yolk, a 
teaspoon of salt, a teaspoon of dry mus- 
tard, a quarter of a teaspoon of paprika 
and a little cayenne and stir with a 


plated fork until perfectly smooth, then 
add with constant beating and almost 
drop by drop four tablespoons of salad 
oil, then litttle by little a cup more, put 
in by teaspoons, gradually adding a 
tablespoon of vinegar and a tablespoon 
of lemon juice. 

The little cakes may be made from any 
good cupcake recipe, using very small 
tins for baking, and ice with vanilla and 
chocolate, putting a bit of candied fruit 
or a nut meat on top of each. 

I hope these suggestions will help you, 
and that the breakfast will be a great 
success. Write me whenever you have a 
problem in entertaining or cookery. 

Yours truly, 
Lit1an DyNEvoR RICE. 


And These Are a Flower Lover’s 
Questions 


Mrs. C. N. W.—How can I kill the 
scale on my ferns and palms, and is there 
any way to nourish palms to make them 
grow large? How often should each be 
repotted, and what kind of soil should 
they have? When is the best time to slip 
geraniums for winter blooms? Should 
they be nourished; if so, what with? 

To kill scale, mealy bug, red spider 
and white fly, the best procedure is to, 
use fish-oil soap. Shave off bits of the 
soap and dissolve in boiling water, then 
dilute to make suds in a bathtub, laun- 
dry tub or big bucket. Immerse afflicted 
plants in this and then let it stand for 
two or three hours. Next, rinse off with 
clean water. 

Palms are shifted to pots two sizes, 
larger. A small pinch of nitrate of soda, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful to an eight- 
inch pot, may be applied at intervals of 
two weeks to encourage greater growth. 
You will find full directions for growing 
ferns and palms in a subsequent number 
of WoMAN’s Wor.tp. Geranium cuttings 
may be propogated at almost any time. 
Piace them preferably in clean sand and 
they will strike roots ordinarily in. from 
two to three weeks. Keep damp, but 
not wet. 
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FRUIT OR VEGETABLES PERFECTLY SEALED AND STERILIZED WILL KEEP FOR YEARS 


Preserving the Small Fruits 


By Lilian DyneVor Rice 


HE WOMAN who intends pre- 
serving and making jelly on an ex- 
tensive scale should send to the 
Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletins, No. 
203, “Canning Fruits, Preserves and 
Jellies,” No. 359, ““Canning Vegetables 
at Home,”’ and No. 521, “Canning To- 
matoes at Home and in Club Work.” 
They will cost her five cents each, and 
stamps are not accepted, only coin or 
postal order. Next, she will purchase a 
steam pressure canner, but not until she 
has seen several in operation and made 
her selection of the one that best suits 
her needs. Lists of firms manufacturing 
canning outfits and supplies will be fur- 
nished on request. With this equipment, 
plus jars, sugar, fruit and intelligence she 
can put up in quantities sufficient for 
both sale and home use. 

But the housekeeper who just wants a 
row of well filled jars, representing the 
best of her berry patch and orchard, or 
the best purchasable from huckster or 
grocer, supplying a ready-in-a-minute 
dessert in cold weather, or a wholesome 
spread for home-made bread at lunch 
or tea, need not wait for an outfit. It is 
ready to her hand if she has a small wash 
boiler, a handy man who will make a 
‘wooden lattice to fit in it to lift the jars 
from acutal contact with the boiler 
bottom, and reliable jars, rubbers, and 
an aluminum or granite preserving ket- 
tle. The first woman will put up her 
fruit by steam pressure, requiring the 
minimum of time. The second will use the 
hot-water method, requiring intermittent 
sterilization, otherwise cooking the jarred 
fruit for a certain time for three succes- 
sive days. This sounds troublesome but 
is not really, if there is some kind of rack 
that lifts six jars at a time in and out of 
the boiler. By either method, if cor- 
rectly carried out, fruit keeps indefinitely. 

Jars, preferably the wide-mouthed 
kind, may be used year after year, but 
rubbers should be renewed with each 
preserving season. Wash the jars until 
glistening clean in boiling water to which 
a teaspoonful of soda or ammonia is add- 
ed, but never use soap. When ready to 
begin the preserving have the jars im- 
mersed in cold water, which gradually 


bring to the boil, then as they are re- 
quired remove from water with canning 
tongs which save fingers from scalding, 
turn upside down to drain off the water, 
then set them on the wooden lattice, in 
the still empty boiler, to be filled. Do 
not touch the hand or dish cloth to in- 
side of jars after they have been steril- 
ized by the boiling water. Keep the 
covers in the boiling water until wanted, 
and dip each rubber in the boiling water 
before slipping it on the jar. It is best 
to adjust the rubber to the jar before 
filling. For this of course the hands 
must be used, but they should be well 
washed in hot water, no soap, first. Do 
not attempt to put up a great many jars 
in one preserving. Better to do a dozen, 
or even a half dozen perfectly and 
repeat a day or so later than to grow so 
tired before the end of the work that ne- 
cessary details are omitted. 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES—Get firm, 
ripe berries and preserve them the 
same day you buy or pick them. Hull 
the fruit, then cleanse thoroughly by 
putting them in a sieve and running 
cold water overthem. Drain, then pack 
them as closely as possible in wide- 
mouthed jars, but do not crush. Make 
a medium thick syrup by boiling together 
three cups of sugar to two cups of water 
until it hangs from the tip of the spoon. 
Turn this over the raw berries, filling the 
jar to overflowing. Put on the top and 
slip up the wire but do not snap in place. 
If you use screw jars give tops only one 
or two turns. After all the jars are filled 
and closed fill the boiler with cold water, 
letting it come nearly to the-tops of the 
jars, bring to the boil and boil, counting 
from that time, for twenty minutes. 
Remove from boiling water—here is 
where the rack comes in handy—snap 
the wire down, invert on a wet cloth and 
cover to protect the heated glass from 
draughts which might cause it to crack. 
Test the seal in two days by turning 
back the wire clamp and picking up the 
jar by the glass cover, keeping a guard- 
ing hand beneath lest it comes loose. If 
the seal is airtight the cover will not 
come off, in which case snap down the 
clamp again, label the jar and put in a 


Mrs. Rice will gladly answer inquiries about special menus or recipes for 
Your family table, or for social affairs. If you will write and enclose 
stamps for mailing, she will send to you a book of macaroni recipes, a 


hanger for your kitchen with recipes, a book of gelatine desserts, or 
the bulletins, “Cold Desserts and Icy Beverages” and “Dainty Dishes 


for Invalids.” 


Enclose a stamp for each of these that you want. 


/ ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
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saves eggs 


Another advantage to the housewife. The family 
may have excellent home-baked foods and yet 
make a substantial saving. Royal saves half of 


the egg cost. 


In many recipes the number of eggs may be reduced one-half or 


more and often left out altogether by adding a small quantity of 


Royal Baking Powder, about a teaspoon, in place of each egg 


omitted. 


Try the following recipes and see how well this plan works. 
must use Royal Baking Powder—low-grade powders often leave a 


bitter taste. 


You 


An unusually nourishing cake, exceptionally pleasing in flavor. 


34 cup shortening 
2 cups sugar 
¥% cup chocolate 

1 cup mashed potatoes 


1 cup chopped nuts 


2eggs 


DIRECTIONS:—Cream shortening, add sugar, melted chocolate and mashed potatoes, 
Beat eggs separately and add yolks to the first mixture. I 
Add nuts, vanilla and beaten whites of eggs. 


been sifted together. Beat well. 
bake in greased loaf tin in moderate oven one hour, 


POTATO CHOCOLATE CAKE 


3% cup milk 
2% cups flour 
5 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


14 teaspoon nutmeg 
% teaspoon allspice 
% teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

mix well. 
Add milk and dry ingredients which have 
Mix thoroughly and 


(The old method called for 4 eggs) 


Everyone knows the great nutriment in corn. 


Here it is in most appetizing form, 


3% cup corn meal 
144 cups flour 


CORN MEAL MUFFINS 
14 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


2 tablespoons sugar 
lcup milk 


2 tablespoons shortening 
DIREOTIONS:—Sift dry ingredients together into bowl; add milk and melted shortening and beat 
well. Bake in greased muffin tins in hot oven for about 20 minutes, 


(The old method called for 2 eggs) 


mailed free on request. 


Book of new recipes which economize in eggs and other expensive ingredients 
Address Royal Baking Powder Co., 
133 William Street, New York. 


Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes, and 
adds none but healthful qualities to the food. 


No Alum 


No Phosphate 
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Like Toy-Foods 


In Appearance— Yet the 
Greatest Foods Created 


Prof. Anderson’s foods—Puffed Wheat and Rice—would seem like 
toy-foods if you did not know. 


Light, airy bubbles, snowflake-like in texture. 

But these are whole grains, steam exploded. 
heat, the grains were shot from guns. 

Over 100 million food cells in each grain have been separately exploded. 
All to give you whole-grain foods in which every atom feeds. 


After an hour of fearful 


Other grain foods may seem more substantial. But some are only 
part-grain foods. And all have countless food cells Jeft unbroken. 

Here every food element is present, and every granule counts. 
ounce is an ounce of clear food. 

And here are suitable foods for any hour, because of their ease of 
digestion. 

These bubbled grains, which seem like tidbits, are the greatest wheat 
and rice foods children ever get. 


Each 


MM 


Puffed Puffed 
| Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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Me 
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In Summertime 


<< 


Let Children Eat 


Like Peanuts 
PSN 


Float in Every 
Bowl of Milk 
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Usell ike utehiasta . 
On Ice Cream 


Mix Them with 
Your Berries 


Don’t confine Puffed Grains to breakfast. 


[ They are all-day food con- 
fections. 


And every ounce supplies an ounce of whole-grain nutriment. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


IMA 


(1612) 


= 
= 
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cool, dark place until wanted. If it is 
loose, however, repeat the sterilizing 
process with the boiler filled with cold 
water and brought to the boil, boiling 
for fifteen minutes this time. If then, 
after two days, the lid is loose, a third 
sterilizing is needed. Be sure each time 
that the jar is full to overflowing so that 
no aircan find space. This testing and re- 
sterilizing is necessary with all preserves 
and vegetables, but once perfectly steril- 
ized and sealed they will keep for years. 


STRAWBERRIES PRESERVED IN JUICE— 
Proceed as before, but for the syrup crush 
a quart of hulled and washed berries, 
heat slightly, and strain off the juice. 
Add a quart of sugar to every quart of 
juice, boil until it hangs from the spoon, 
then finish as before. This method en- 


cases every berry in jelly and retains the 


delicious flavor perfectly. 


RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES—Same 
process as for strawberries. 


GoosEBERRY JAM—Pick the fruit just 
as it begins to redden; stem and wash it. 
Put in kettle and allow half a cup of 
water for every four pounds of berries. 
Boil until the berries are soft, then add a 
pound of sugar for every pound of fruit 
and cook until thick and the berries 
clear amber. This recipe is delicious. 


STRAWBERRY-PINEAPPLE CONSERVE— 
Hull, wash and slightly crush four quarts 
of strawberries. Pare, cut up and put a 
large pineapple through the food 
chopper, using the coarsest wheel. 
Mix the two fruits in an aluminum sauce- 
pan, add half a cup of water and bring 
to the boil, then stir in three pounds of 
sugar and cook slowly until very thick, 
stirring frequently to prevent scorching. 
Blanched almonds may also be added to 
this. Put in tumblers, and seal when 
cold with paraffin. 


CHERRIES—The morello cherry is best 
for preserving. Wash, take out the pits, 
using an ivory crochet needle, and save 
the juice. Weigh the fruit and allow an 
equal weight of sugar. Put in the kettle 
a layer of sugar, then one of cherries and 
so on, turn in the juice and set where the 
sugar will slowly melt. When it has 
completely dissolved bring to the boil 
and simmer for half an hour oruntil the 
fruit is clear. Skim frequently. Fill jars 
and proceed as in recipe for strawberries. 


World 


of blanched almonds half an hour before 
the conserve is done. Put in sterilized 
tumblers and cover with paraffin when 
cold. 


Woman’s 


RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, STRAW- 
BERRY JAM—These are all made in ex- 
actly the same way. Get the fruit under, 
rather than overripe. Allow the same 
weight of sugar, crush slightly, add a cup 
of currant juice and boil gently until a 
little of the juice will jelly. Then let cool, 
turn in melted paraffin to make a 
quarter-inch-thick seal, and cover with 
white paper dipped in white of egg, or 
else cork the jars. 


CURRANT AND RASPBERRY JAM—Stem 
the currants and wash them, also the 
berries. To three and a half pints of 
currants allow five pints of raspberries 
and six pints of sugar. Mix the fruit in 
the preserving kettle, bring to the boil, 
simmer for an hour, add the sugar and 
boil three-quarters of an hour longer, 
stirring frequently, for jams are given to 
scorching. Put in jars, let cool and seal 
with paraffin, ; 


GREEN CurrANT JAM—Pick the cur- 
rants before they turn red, stem,wash and 
put in the kettle, shaking over the fire 
to dry them thoroughly. Add three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar for every 
pound of fruit. Boil for half an hour, or 
until the juice jellies when dropped on 
a cold plate. Skim off the scum that 
rises, and stir frequently. Put in jars 
and seal with paraffin. This is a tart 
jam excellent with meat, cold or hot. 


SpicED GOOSEBERRIES—Tie in a bag 
two broken up sticks of. cinnamon, a 
dozen cloves and half an ounce of ginger 
root. Cook together three pounds of 
brown sugar, a cup of vinegar, a table- 
spoon of lemon juice, a teaspoon of salt 
and a shake of cayenne, for five minutes, 
then put in the spice bag, add four pints 
of stemmed and washed gooseberries and 
cook slowly with frequent stirring for 
one hour. Keep in a stone crock closely 
covered. 


Curranr JELLY—Pick the currants 
when red and ripe, and do it on a dry day. 
Stem, wash, and heat in the aluminum 
kettle, mashing them with a wooden 
spoon until they are boiling and the seeds 
look white, then turn a little at a time 
in the jelly strainer, let drain, then 


BETTER HALF A DOZEN JARS OF FRUIT PERFECTLY CANNED THAN A FULL SHELF 
DONE IN A HALF-HEARTED WAY : 


CHERRY CONSERVE— Stone three 
pounds of sweet cherries, add a cup of 
currant juice, and three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar for every pound of cher- 
ries. The cup of currant juice is for the 
whole three pounds. Mix well and boil 
slowly until the juice jellies, add half a 
dozen cherry kernels, and half a pound 


squeeze out the rest of the juice, strain 
and measure, and for every pint allow a 
pound of white sugar. Bring the juice to 
the boil, skim, then stir in the sugar. 
Cook with stirring until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then turn into jelly glasses that 
have been sterilized. Let stand until 
next day, then cover with paraffin. 
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FLower: The water-lily. 


7th (originally 5th) Roman 
month. 31 days. Named 
after Julius Caesar, dictator 
of Rome, who was born in it. 


gra Moon, 4th day, 
4h. 40 m., evening. 
€ Last Quarter, 11th day, 
7 h. 12 m., morning. 
@New Moon, 18th day, 
10 h. 0 min., evening. 
2) First Quarter, 27th day, 
1 h. 40 m., morning. 


Gem: The ruby. 


The second (fourth) day of July, 1776, will be the most memorable epoch in 


the history of America. 


I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by succeed- 


ing generations as the great anniversary Festival. It ought to be commemorated, 


as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 


It ought 


to be solemnized with pomp and parade, With shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of this continent to the other, from this 


time forward for evermore. 


Joun Apams, July 3, 1776. 


Holidays and Anniversaries 
Also Good and Useful Advice, Together with Sentiments Proper to the Days 


Sel 


M30 
T/31 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” died at MHartford, Conn, 
1896. 

President Garfield shot in the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railway station by Charles J. Gui- 
teau, 1881. 

Beginning of ‘““‘Dog Days,” a name applied by 
ancients to a period of about forty days, the 
hottest season of the year, at-the time of the 
rising of Sirius, the dog-star. 

The delegates of thirteen American Colonies 
signed the Declaration of Independence at 
Philadelphia, 1776. 

Ex-Presidents John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, died, 1826. 

The Stars and Stripes forever! 

Congress established the standard of the Amer- 
ican dollar, 1783. 

Geo. Washington appointed lieutenant-general 
of the armies of the U. S., 1798. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, English poet, drowned 
off the coast of Italy, 1822. ; 

Forget about the temperature! 

Democratic National Convention meeting at 
Chicago nominated Grover Cleveland — for 
President, 1884. 

Cyrus W. Field, originator of the Atlantic 
cable enterprise, died, 1892. Yellow fever 
appeared in Louisiana as an epidemic, 1877. 
Friday, the thirteenth. Henry R. School- 
craft discovered the source of the Mississippi 
River, 1831... 

A fire at Chicago, Ill., destroyed 346 buildings 
with a loss of $4,000,000, 1873. 

St. Swithin’s Day. 

Panama Canal used for the first time by 
United States battleships; the Missouri, Ohio 
and Winsconsin passed through, 1915. 
King’s (Columbia) college opened with a class 
of ten students in the vestry room of Trinity 
Church, 1754. 

News received in California (1894) that Ha- 
wail was formally proclaimed a republic on 
July 4, 1894. 

The Americans fortified West Point, 1779. 
Death of Pope Leo XIII., 1903. 

Death of Robert Burns, famous Scotch poet, 
1796. 

’Tis always morning somewhere in the world. 
Beginning of the Civil War in England, 
1637. 

First ‘‘ bloomers”? worn in Lowell, Mass., 1851, 
by Mrs. Amelia Bloomer. Gen. U. S. Grant, 
18th President of U. S., died, 1885. 
Capture of Gibraltar by the British, 1704. 
New England declared war against the Indi- 
ans, 1722.- ; 

Henry VIII. of England born, 1456. 

John Smith lived to a ripe old age; I'll tell the 
reason why. He always kept his temper, but he 
swatted every fly. 

The French, under Frontenac, for the last time, 
invaded northern New York, and were de- 
feated by the colonists and Iroquios Allies, 
1691. 

National Academy of Art established by Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C., 1892. 

Death of William Penn, 1718. First lodge of 
Freemasons opened at Boston, Mass., 1732. 
John Stephenson, builder of the first street car 
in New. York City, died, 1893. 


A plowman on his legs is 
higher than a gentleman on 
his knees. 


Into the well that supplies 
thee with water cast no stones. 


Doggerel for the Dog Days, 
Most doggedly I do maintain 
And hold the dogma true 
That four-legg’d dogs altho’ 

we see 
We’ve some that walk on two. 


A good wife and health 
Areaman’s best wealth. 


Here’s to the man 

That ratsed the corn 

That fed the goose 

That bore the quill 

That made the pen 

That wrote the Declaration of 
Independence! 


Today is short, yesterday is 
gone, tomorrow may never 
come; if you've got anything 
to do—Get Busy. 


God preserve us from the de- 
structive power of words! 
There are words which can 
separate hearts sooner than 
sharp swords; there are words 
whose sting can remain 
through a whole life. 


St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost 
rain 

For forty days if will remain. 

St. Swithin's day, tf thou be 
fair, 

For forty days ‘twill. rain 
nae matr. 


Home, the place where we 
are treated best and grumble 
most! 


Here’s to the great American 
Eagle, 
Proud bird of freedom, let 
everyone hail! 
Here’s to the bird whom no 
one can inveigle— 
And no one on earth can 
put salt on his tail. 


Civility costs’ nothing but 
buys everything. 


OLD HOME WEEK 


Let’s hasten back and find 
our own again, 
The home-paths and their 
waysides manifold. 
The farmsteads smiling in 
the vale and glen, 
And all their kindly kin of 
jield and fold. 


It is a great thing to keep 
silence without being glum. 


Keep thy shop and thy shop ' 
will keep thee. 


ON’T be finicky. Be-willing to 
D try new foods. Certain plenti- 

ful and nourishing foods widely 
used and enjoyed in one section are 
practically unknown in other sections 
of the country. Learn to know all the 
good things, not a few only. 

People too easily get into food ruts; 
insist on eating only the food they are 
used to, and refuse to give a fair trial to 
others. This causes undue demand for 
certain staples, with resulting scarcity 
or high prices’ when crops are short. 
At the same time other valuable foods 
may be relatively cheap and available. 
A striking instance of this is failure 
fully to appreciate rice—a valuable 
source of starch—when potatoes are 
scarce and high. Another example is 
refusal in certain sections to use any- 
thing but wheat as a breadstuff, when 
corn—a valuable cereal widely used 


| Abandon Food Prejudices 


elsewhere as breadstuff—is plentiful 
and relatively cheap. 


Cook Food Properly 


Learn to cook all kinds of staple foods 
and to serve them in various ways. 
Simple dishes well prepared are better 
than expensive foods badly cooked. 


Many persons are prejudiced against 
certain good foods because, when first 
tried, the foods were improperly cooked. 


Remove from your’ vocabulary 
“dont like*soraccantt eat. 7% 


Most individual prejudices against 
widely popular foods are either imag- 
inary or baseless. 


Try to like every simple food; give 
it a fair trial. 


Demonstrate thrift in your home!— 
Government Food Thrift Series, 1917. 


Watch Your Kitchen Waste 


A LARGE part of the $700,000,000 
estimated food waste in this coun- 
try is good food allowed to get into 
garbage pails and kitchen sinks. 
Don’t throw out any leftovers that 
can be reheated or combined with other 
foods to make palatable and nourishing 
dishes. 
Do You Know? 


That every bit of uneaten cereal can 
be used to thicken soups, stews, or 
gravies? 


That stale bread can be used as the 
basis for many attractive meat dishes, 
hot breads, and desserts? 


That every ounce of skimmed milk 
or whole milk contains valuable nour- 
ishment? Use every drop of milk to 
drink or to add nourishment to cereals, 
soups, sauces and other foods. If you 
do not want milk to sour, keep it cool, 
clean and covered continually. Re- 
member, too, that sour milk, butter- 
milk, and sour cream are valuable in 
cookery, so do not waste any. Sour 
milk and buttermilk can be used with 
soda in making hot breads, or sour 
milk can be turned easily into cottage 
cheese, cream cheese, or clabber. Sour 


cream is a good shortening in making 
cakes and cookies and useful for salad 
dressings and gravies for meat. 


That every bit of meat and fish can 
be combined with cereals or vegetables 
for making meat cakes, meat or fish 
pies, and so on, and to add flavor and 
food value to made dishes? 


That every spoonful of leftover 
gravy can be used in soups and sauces 
or as flavoring for meat pies, croquettes 
and vegetables? 


That every bit of clean fat trimmed 
from meat and every spoonful of drip- 
pings and every bit of grease that rises 
when meat is boiled can be clarified, if 
need be, and is valuable in cookery? 
Don’t fatten your garbage pail at the 
expense of your bank account. 


That when meat is boiled, the water 
dissolves out some valuable food and 
flavoring material? Save much water 
for soup or for use in stews or gravies, 
or for cooking vegetables. Save and 
keep soup stock. Every professional 
cook knows that keeping a soup or stock 
pot is an essential economy.—Govern- 
ment Food Thrift Series, 1917, 


Keep the Soil at Work 


WITH the whole world confronted 

by the problem of providing suf- 
ficient food to meet the winter’s de- 
mands, every square foot of soil must 
be forced to yield to its utmost capacity. 
This can be made possible only by rais- 
ing more than one crop in a given area. 
Where, for instance, peas have been 
grown and the crop harvested, some 
root crop may now be planted. Other 
similar successions can be _ readily 
planned and it is possible, also, before 
July is a week old, to make a second 
planting of string beans, of sweet corn 
and of cucumbers. . There should be, in 
other words, no idle days for the soil. 
It must be forced to produce not only 
enough to supply all current needs but 
to provide as well for all the months 
that must intervene between the end of 
the present growing season and the be- 
ginning of the next. Remember that 
beans, peas, sweet corn, tomatoes, 
cauliflower, eggplant, beets, kohlrabi, 
squash and lima beans can all be pre- 
served. Keep the soil at work to keep 
the home cannery busy. The demand 
for food throughout the winter will be 
greater than any the world has ever 
known before. 


By the last of the first week in July, 
in many sections of the country, string 
beans can be sown. Sow at the same 
time sweet corn. Cucumbers, if the 
seed are planted early in July, will 
mature excellent pickle material. Also 
set out plants, grown either in a seed 
bed or obtained from some grower or 
nursery, of cabbage, cauliflower, Brus- 
sels sprouts and celery. Later in the 
month, make a sowing of lettuce seed. 


At the same time, make a sowing of late 
peas. Do not forget, however, in mak- 
ing these late successional sowings to 
rotate the crops. Do not grow beans 
and peas where beans and peas for- 
merly grew. Where these were grown, 
plant the root crops; where root crops 
were previously grown, plant peas and 
beans. 


Beets, carrots and turnips keep as 
well as potatoes. Grow, therefore, a 
liberal quantity of these for winter use. 
All can be planted now in most sections 
of the country and will mature their 
crops before freezing weather is at 
hand. The beets usually planted in 
July for a fall crop are Crosby’s Egyp- 
tian and Detroit Dark Red. Beets 
usually require seventy days to reach 
full maturity. Carrots require a 
slightly longer period for maturity— 
about ninety days—but they also with- 
stand a considerable amount of frost 
and if. planted during the first week of 
July will provide, in most regions, an 
abundant crop. The Danvers and 
Hutchinson varieties of carrots are best 
for midsummer planting. 


The Milan varieties of turnips—the 
product, by the way, of the French 
hybridizers—mature their crops in 
sixty days. Seed sown in July will pro- 
duce a crop ready to be dug up and 
stored away for winter use in Septem- 
ber. Why not plant the seed between 
the rows of maturing sweet corn? The 
latter will be out of the way before the 
turnips will have reached a stage where 
they can be injured by shade cast by 
the cornstalks. 


* Woman’s World 


liability of breaking some of the eggs, 
and spoiling the entire batch. 

It must be remembered that the eggs 
on the bottom crack first and that those 
in the bottom of the crocks are the last to 
be removed for use. Eggs can be put up 
in smaller crocks and eggs put in the crock 
first should be used first in the household. 


BY A ty . Don’t 

G i throw away radish tops; 
f: e@ s d 3 cook them as you 

if 3] would spinach. 

f Mellins Foo P, And serve watercress 
g p with cucumbers— 


i it makes delicious salad Water Glass Method 
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Mellin’s Food, : 
prepared with milk, #3 


provides proper 
nourishment to 
make firm flesh, 
strong limbs and a 
rugged constitution. 
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Send today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food an 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 
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right way with a 

ite Mountain 
Freezer is easier 
to make than a 


pudding ora pie. 


Delicious Ice-Cream, rich 
and velvety, just the kind 
that everybody likes, can be 
made in four minutes with a 
White Mountain Freezer. 


TRIPLE MOTION 


ite Mountain 


Freezer 


A Booklet comes with each freezer that gives 
complete instructions for freezing ice-cream 
easily and quickly, and also contains tested 
receipts for many delicious ice-creams, ices, etc. 


This fee Chipper cuts the ice ust 

E the right size for quick freezing 
* with little effort. Ask your dealer 
for a White Mountain Ice Chipper. 

ik he can't supply you, send us 50c 

in stamps and we will mail you one. 


The White Mountain Freezer Company 
_ Nashua, New Hampshire ; 


GREENS 


AND SALAD PLANTS 


That Grow at Your Door 


ANY of the wild plants that ac- 
M company the advent of spring 

can be used advantageously in 
the household. Before modern methods 
of marketing, storing, and preserving 
made it possible to have vegetables 
throughout the year, these plants were 
eagerly sought for by housekeepers to 
furnish relief from the monotonous winter 
fare. Even now they will form a welcome 
change, and, above all, they may be had 
for the trouble of picking, as substitutes 
for purchased greens. 

Foremost among these plants is the 
dandelion. Its use as a vegetable is so 
common that it is sold in many city 
markets. Occasionally it is cultivated 
by market gardeners, but much more 
frequently the plants sold are wild ones 
and ought to cost less than cultivated 
greens. When someone in the family 
can dig them near home, there can be no 
doubt as to the economy of using them. 
If they are taken from the lawn, there is 
the further advantage of removing a 
troublesome weed—providing always 
that the digging is carefully done. Only 
the dandelion should be pulled, not the 
grass around it, and the root should be 
removed, not broken off at the top, else 
several crowns of leaves may grow in 
the place of one. As in most stem and 
leaf. vegetables, the texture and flavor 
are both best when the plants are young. 

Growing as they do close to the sur- 
face of the ground, dandelion greens are 
likely to be full of earth and grit, and 
must be carefully washed and rinsed in 
several waters. The water in which they 
have just been rinsed should never be 
poured out of the pan over the greens, 
but the greens should be lifted out of the 
water so that the dirt which has settled 
to the bottom may not get back on the 
leaves, and for the same reason the 
cooked “‘greens”’ should be lifted out of 
the water in which they are boiled. 

The most common way of using dande- 
lions is as a potherb or greens. As with 
most green vegetables, it is a mistake to 
cook them more than is needed to make 
them tender. If they are boiled with 1% 
teaspoon (level) of cooking soda to each 
quart of greens used, they will keep their 
color better. Young dandelions may also 
be used uncooked as salad, a custom less 
common in this country than in Europe, 
where the tender plants are sometimes 
blanched like asparagus. If more dande- 
lions are available than can be used while 
they are fresh, they may be preserved for 
future use. They may be canned by the 
method used by the canning clubs for 
spinach, or they may be “‘put down” in 
salt according to a household method. 
In many homes it is a common practice 
to preserve dandelion greens with salt in 


stone crocks, putting in first a layer of 
greens, then a layer of salt, then more 
greens, and so on, until the crock is filled. 
The dandelions are then covered with a 
close-fitting plate or board, on which a 
weight (a clean piece of marble or a 
stone) is placed to keep the greens packed 
solid. ‘ 

Other wild plants used as potherbs are 
curly dock, pigweed or lamb’s-quarters, 
chickweed, mustard shoots, purple milk- 
weed shoots, young horseradish leaves, 
marsh marigold (sometimes called Amer- 
ican cowslip), poke sprouts, peppercress, 
purslane or ‘‘pusley”’ and in the south- 
western states some sorts of cactus leaves 
and stalks. If the bitter or acrid flavor 
is too strong, as is frequently the case 
with horseradish leaves or poke sprouts, 
for example, it may be lessened by chang- 
ing the water once or twice during cook- 
ing. Rightly cooked, all of the plants 
mentioned are harmless. Marsh mari- 
gold is sometimes said to be harmful, but 
this is not the case with the cooked 
greens. 

A little later in the season a few other 


potherbs appear which, though culti-° 


vated rather than wild, are so seldom 
utilized that to use them means as much 
saving as if no care had been spent to 
raise them. Among these are the tops 
of turnips, radishes, beets and onions, 
all of which may be cooked like spinach 
or dandelion. The onion tops should be 
cut up into inch lengths before cooking. 
They are excellent served on _ toast. 
Cabbage sprouts are also a favorite when 
they are obtainable. 

There are also a few salad plants to be 
had for the picking. Like all food mate- 
rials eaten without cooking, they must 
be very carefully washed before using. 
Watercress is perhaps the one most 
generally known. It is also cultivated. 
It should never be eaten if it has been 
grown where there is any chance of con- 
tamination from typhoid fever or other 
disease. This is true of any vegetable 
that is uncooked, but must be remem- 
bered especially in connection with plants 
growing near water, since the latter may 
have carried the disease germs a long 
way from the place where the illness was. 
Peppergrass or peppercress is another 
wild plant useful for flavoring other 
salads, if too sharp to use alone. Sorrel 
may also be used to give a pleasant acid 
taste to lettuce or other mild-flavored sal- 
ads, though the ordinary wild kind is too 
sour to use in quantity as a potherb like 


the varieties cultivated for that purpose.- 


Of plants cultivated in the flower 
garden the leaves and unripe seeds of 
nasturtium may be mentioned as a sea- 
soning for salads.—Thrift Series, issued 
by Department of Agriculture. 


What Uncle Sam Says About Preserving Eggs 


IIESE are the months when the 

i thrifty housewife who has her own 

hens, or who can draw upon the 
surplus supply of a nearby neighbor, puts 
away in water glass or limewater, eggs 
for next autumn and winter. To ensure 
success, care must be exercised in this 
operation. Following directions are from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

In the first place, the eggs must be 
fresh, preferably not more than two or 
three days old. This is the reason why it 
is much more satisfactory to put away 
eggs produced in one’s own chicken yard. 

Infertile eggs are best if they can be 
obtained—so, after the hatching, exclude 
roosters from. the flock and kill them for 
table as needed. 


The shells must be clean. Washing an 


egg with a soiled shell lessens its keeping 
quality. The protective gelatinous coy- 
ering over the shell is removed by water 
and when this is gone the egg spoils more 
rapidly. 

The shells also must be free from even 
the tiniest crack. One cracked egg will 
spoil a large number of sound eggs when 
packed in water glass. 

Earthenware crocks are good con- 
tainers. The crocks must be- clean and 
sound. Scald them and let them cool 
completely before use. A crock holding 
six gallons will accommodate eighteen 
dozens of eggs and about twenty-two 
‘pints ‘of-solution. Too large crocks are 
not desirable, since they increase the 


ATER GLASS is known to: the 

chemist as sodium silicate. It 
can be purchased by the quart from drug- 
gists or poultry supply men. It isa pale 
yellow, odorless, syrupy liquid. It is 
diluted in the proportion of one part of 
silicate to niné parts of distilled water, 
rain water, or other water. In any case, 
the water should be boiled and then 
allowed to cool. Half fill the vessel with 
this solution and place the eggs in it, 
being careful not to crack them. The 
eggs can be added a few at a time until 
the container is filled. Be sure to keep 
about two inches of water glass above 
the eggs. Cover the crock and place it 
in the coolest place available from which 
the crock will not have to be moved. 
Inspect the crock from time to time and 
replace any water that has evaporated 
with cool boiled water. 3 


How to Use the Preserved Eggs 


WHEN the eggs are to be used, remove 
them as desired, rinse in clean, cold 
water and use immediately. ee 
Eggs preserved in water glass can be 
used for soft boiling or poaching, up to 
November. Before boiling such eggs 
prick a tiny hole in the large end of the 
shell with a needle to keep them from 
cracking. They are satisfactory for 
frying until about December. From 
that time until the end of the usual 
storage period—that is until March— 
they can be used for omelettes, scram- 
bled eggs, custards, cakes and general 
cookery. As the eggs age, the white 
becomes thinner and is harder to beat. 
The yolk membrane becomes more deli- 
cate and it is correspondingly difficult to 
separate the whites from the yolks. 
Sometimes the white of the egg is tinged 
pink after very long keeping in water 
glass. This is due, probably, to a little 
iron which is in the sodium silicate, but 
which apparently does not injure the egg 
for food purposes. ; . 


Limewater Method 


LIMEWATER is also satisfactory for 

preserving eggs and is slightly less 
expensive than water glass. A solution 
is made by placing two or three pounds 
of unslaked lime in five gallons of water, 
which has been boiled and allowed to 
cool, and allowing the mixture to stand 
until the lime settles and the liquid is 
clear. The eggs should be placed in a 
clean earthenware jar or other suitable 
vessel and covered to a depth of two 
inches with the liquid. Remove the 
eggs as desired, rinse in clean, cold water, 
and use immediately.—Thrift Series, 
issued by Department of Agriculture. 


To Be An Efficient Home Manager 
You Must Know Your Job 


AKE it your business to know 
what foods and how much food 
your family needs to be efficient. 

Learn how to make the most of the foods 


-you buy. 


Write today to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington; D. 
C., or to your State Agricultural College 
for bulletins telling you about the 
nature and uses of foods and how to 
feed your family economically, and 
get the greatest nourishment out of 
every pound of food that comes into 
your home. ¥ 


‘A Tactful Reply — 


Mary’s mother was finishing her toilet 
and she sent her six-year-old daughter 
down to entertain two early callers. 

Silence reigned for a time, then one of 
the ladies said to the other, “‘She isn’t 


_ Very p-r-e-t-t-y, is she?” . 


~ “No,” piped up Mary, “but I’m real 
s-m-a-r-t.”’ 
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AVE THE FRUIT CROP | 


We said this LAST YEAR— 
We say it again 


This is a year for thrift and service. We must feed not only 
our own people, but also millions in Europe. The frightful waste 
of fruit is a national reproach, Help stop this unpardonable ex- 
travagance. The fruit we waste would feed Belgium. 


| Deke United States Government urges preserving as a home 
duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and nourishing. They 
vary your menus. They reduce the cost of your table. 


America’s canning and preserving industries are models for the 
world. Their products are pure, appetizing and wholesome. 
Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever before. 
Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to save the fruit crop. 
Put away dried vegetables. The American housewife who practices 
thrift places herself in the ranks of those who serve their country. 


You can show your thrift in no more convincing way than 
by combating the national tendency to squander this country’s 
wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy preserved fruits from 
your grocer or preserve at home you perform a service to your 
own family and to the Nation. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


Granulated 
— 


Amer ican Sugar 
Refi aning ©: Company 


York 


Goes it oiy. je 


Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 


Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 


The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the 
increased cost of most other foods 
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it Corns 
OH With 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! Corns 
and calluses loosen 
and peel off! 


Few drops of Freezone take all 
pain and soreness from 
corns instantly. 


No humbug! Any corn, whether 
hard, soft or between the toes, will 
loosen right up and lift out, without 
a particle of pain or soreness. You'll 
like it immensely. 


‘Freezone” 


Wonderful discovery by 
Cincinnati man 


This remarkable preparation is 
called freezone and was recently dis- 
covered by a Cincinnati man. 

Ask at any drug store for a small 
bottle of freezone, which will cost but 
a trifle, but is sufficient to rid one’s 
feet of every corn or callus. 


Acts so easily 


Put a few drops directly upon any 


tender, aching corn or callus. In- 
stantly the soreness disappears and 
shortly the corn or callus will loosen 


and can be lifted right off with the 
fingers. 


Freezone doesn’t eat out the corns 
or calluses but shrivels or rather 
loosens them without even irritating 
the surrounding skin. 


Just think! No pain at 
all; no soreness or smart- 
ing when applying it or 
afterwards. Try a little 
and see for yourself. It 


is surprising. 


Few drops stop 
corn-pain 


Take soreness from any 
corn or callus instantly 


Women should keep 
freezone on their dressers 
and never let a corn ache 
twice. If a corn starts 
hurting just apply a drop. 
The pain stops instantly, 
com goes! 


Tiny bottles of FREEZONE cost but a few 
cents at any drug store. 


Woman’s World 


JOIN THE ARMY OF WORKERS! 


Do Your Bit 


“Hs CAN T help my country?” is a question that 


every woman is asking. 
helping, 
and hospital supplies. 


Grey Outing Flannel. Bed Socks should be made lerge 
en ough to slip on a bandaged foot. 


The Tampon, used to clean wounds, is 
a of absorbent co otton, 
wrapped in coarse- meshed gauze and 
tied with thread. 


A Gauze Square, hemmed and finished 
at the comers wi 


bright-colored beads, makes a cup cover. 


The Bath Mit is made o —— 
toweling, and has a tape 


There are many ways of 
and one is by making surgical dressings 

ets iS am ——' 
These dressings can be made by v 
individuals or by organized groups of workers. 


State Chairmen 


ArIzonA—M rs. Gordon Tweed, Phoenix. 
Connecticut—Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Norfolk. 
Cusa—Mrs. H. B. Ashley, Havana. 
Dist. of Cotumpra—Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, 
Washington. 
ILurno1s — Miss Anne Parker Miner, 100 E. 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 
MaryLAND—Mrs. R. Manson Smith, Baltimore. 
Missournt—Mrs. R. A. Meyer, Kansas City. 
Nesraska — Mrs. W. G. Langworthy Taylor, 
435 N. 25th St., Lincoln. 
New ENGLAND—Mrs. F. Mead, Boston, Mass. 
Marne—Mrs. Eleanor A. Leighton, Portland. 
MassacHusetts—Mrs. L. Cushing, Boston. 
New Hampsutre—Mrs.C. B. Bancroft,Concord. 
Ruope IsLanpD—Mrs.C.W. Lippett, Providence. 
New Jersey—Mrs. L. B. Stillwell, Lakewood. 
New Yorx—Mrs. E. R. Hewitt, New York City. 
Oxu10o—Mrs. Joseph H. Crane, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Mrs. Rodman E. 
Philadelphia. 
SoutH Carottna—Mrs. McKissick, Greenville. 
TENNESSEE—Mrs. Geo. W. Hale, Nashville. 
OrEGON—Mrs. Charles Scadding, Portland. 
Texas—Mrs. Joseph B. Dibrell, San Antonio. 
Vircimnia—Mrss. J. A. Hodges, Richmond. 
West VirciInta—Mrs. J. Eiesland, Morgantown. 


Griscom, 


This Body Binder, used to hold body dressings in place, can be made of 
unbl. material, 


leached muslin, strong old cotton or 


The “T” Binder, made of new unbleached muslin or strong, old sien 
material that will not tear, is used to hold 


ressings in p! 


ATTENTION! 


Some of these supplies, such as the cup covers and 
tampons, are so simple that they can be made by school 
children. Every one of these articles made helps the great 


cause, but they must be made accurately, according to 
directions. Let “Accuracy” be our watchword—accuracy 
in cutting and folding. Send finished articles to your 
state chairman or to chairman of nearest state. 


for Your Country 


For explicit directions for making these supplies and 
for organizing a Surgical Dressings Committee in your 
community, write to your state chairman, if there is one 
(see list below), if not, to headquarters, Surgical Dressings 
Committee, 299 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


A Flannel Binder folded so that a nurse can draw it 
around the patient's with one hand, 
while she raises him up ae the other. 


pr to plo sales le anc is made of 
Ivage removed. 
It must wy vy folded according to directions. 


The Sling for a Broken Arm is a triangular piece 


It Pa che pee be made to 
liad eccondse sn ieee 


of muslin. 
measurement and 


Fracture Pillows, to protect fractured limbs from 
are made 
aan TS 


For Joly, L947 


Secret of the Storm Country 


Continued from page 7 


on the street. The elder pulled up his 
team and summoned him to his office. 
When Sandy slouched in later in the 
day, Waldstricker hired him to find out 
who the other man in Young’s house was. 

‘Lysander Letts left Waldstricker’s 
office highly pleased. He was going to 
see Tess, and he had twenty-five dollars 
in his pocket. In the long hours of silent 
meditation in prison, he’d tried to outline 
that meeting, and to figure out how he 
could work Waldstricker. His errand 
provided for both contingencies. 

He swaggered along the street, 
bumped into people roughly, and for his 
rudeness gave them oaths instead of 
apologies. At an inlet saloon, he dis- 
played his money ostentatiously, and 
bought many drinks for himself and the 
“setters.” The squatter’s capacity for 
the Rhine whiskey had-been impaired by 
his imprisonment, and it was not long 
before he began to feel the effects of his 
liquor. A full pint in his hip pocket, 
Sandy finally broke away from his com- 
panions and started up the railroad 
tracks for the Silent City. 


PYAMISHED by his detention in prison, 

he hungered for the sight of Tess. 
And when he had her, he’d find out the 
father of her child. He’d make Tess tell. 
He’d show Young, too. He’d get even 
with the lawyer for helping send him to 
Auburn. His grievance grew more active 
every step he carried his.load of liquor 
through the broiling sun, the long four 
miles from Ithaca. 

“Wait till I get ’em,” he muttered 
over and over.- [ll show ?’em what’s 
what.” 

Before he Teathnd the lane. iaading 
past Young’s place to the Skinner shack, 
he left the tracks and climbed the fence. 
Throwing his legs over the top, he sat 
down to enjoy the breeze which blew 
from the green lake, and, vibrating the 
leaves and bowing the shrubs and 
grasses, swept up and over the hill into 
the illimitable space beyond. Sandy 
wanted another drink, and reached back 
to his hip pocket forit. The bottle stuck 
in the pocket and he jerked at it sav- 
agely. He pulled it out, but he, also, lost 
his balance, and in his efforts to save 
himself from falling, smashed. the bottle 
on the top rail of the fence. 

Letts gazed at the jagged-edged glass 
in his hand, stupefied by the magnitude 
of his calamity. Then he drew a long 
breath and cursed his luck. He cursed 
the bottle, the fence, the whiskey, 
Waldstricker, who’d sent him, and Tess 
and the unknown man, on whose account 
he’d been sent. 

Bye and bye he got down from the 
fence, muttering and grumbling to him- 
self. Cautiously, in spite of his inflamed 
temper, he worked his way through the 
trees. The squatter walked around and 
around, keeping far enough away so his 
movements could not be noticed. He 
stopped under a large tree to look up at 
the windows Waldstricker had described. 


ATTRACTED by a sound to his right, 

he wheeled about and saw Tessibel 
coming down the hill. His breath came 
sharply through his dark teeth. Never 
had the girl been so desirable, and for the 
instant he felt possessed to rush upon her, 
to take her in his arms, to hold her close. 
Then Waldstricker came into his mind. 
Before he worked: out his will on the 
squatter girl, he must find out the name 
of the unknown man. He had to please 
the elder to get the rest of the money. 
But to speak to her would be all right. 
He might discover something. He 
walked stealthily through the trees and 
placed himself so that when the girl 
turned toward the house, she would 
meet him face to face. 

Tess was humming happily. When 
her eyes rested upon Lysander Letts, she 
stopped. 

“Hello, brat!” grinned Sandy. 

The girl didn’t answer. His ‘prison 
pallor fascinated her. It contrasted so 
sharply with the wind-tanngl brown of 
the swarthy skin she remembered. All 
the accumulated horror of him, which 
had been forgotten while he was safely 
restrained at Auburn, swept over her. 

“JT said hello!’ sniggered the other, 


once more. ‘Ain’t ye glad to see me?” 
Ignoring his question, the frightened 
girl assumed a haughtiness quite un- 
usual, and in her turn questioned coldly: 
“What do you want?” 
“What do I want?” mocked Letts, not 
a whit disturbed by her manner. ‘1 
want you! What d’ye s’pose I want?’’ 
Tessibel stepped to one side, but the 
squatter put himself in front of her again 


“Now, none of yer foolin’,” he 
growled. 
“Sandy,” commanded the young 


woman, still in her grand manner, “‘step 


out of my way! Right now! Do you 
hear?” 
Unmoved, her drunker tormentor 


flung up his arms, hands open in assumed 
disgust. 

“Well, hark to the way the squatter 
girl’s talkin’, will ye?”? he sneered. “T’ll 
take that outten ye, kid, afore I’ve had 
yelong. Where air yer brat?” 

The brown eyes, responsive to his sug- 
gestion, glanced toward the house. There 
was Boy coming slowly up the little path 
toward her. He dearly enjoyed the rare 
occasions when visitors came, and his 
face lighted up when-he saw the man 
talking to his mother. 

“Boy, run back home,” she called. 

Sandy made a dash down the hill to- 
ward the child, shouting curses and com- 
mands to him. 

“Wait, kid! Don’t ye move! I want 
ye.” 

The young mother instantly flew after 
him. Her swift feet took her on and on, 
up to and past the squatter whose speed 
was impaired ‘by his years of confinement 
and the whiskey he’d swallowed. Then 
she flung herself in front of the child and 
held out her arms. 

“Stop, Sandy! Wait!’ she panted. 
“Til talk to you. Let the baby go home.” 

The race which had flushed the girl’s 
cheeks and deepened her breathing, left 
the fat squatter exhausted. 

“Let ’em go, then, gasped Sandy. 

“Go back, Boy, dear,’’ urged Tess. 

Boy didn’t move. He seemed mes- 
merized by the strangely white face of 
the drunken man. He sensed danger to 
his mother. 

“Mummy, come home, too,” 
tated. : 

“Yer mummy can’t. Git out, ye beg- 
gar, afore I kick ye!” threatened Sandy. 

His breathing was easier, but the dis- 
comfort he felt aggravated his ugly 
mood. He reached forth one of his great 
arms and, seizing the child by the shoul- 
der, threw him roughly to the ground. 
The little one, more frightened than hurt, 
cried loudly. His shrill shriek of terror 
reached the ears of the dwarf. Alarmed, 
Andy sprang to the window and looked 
out. 


he hesi- 


THE SCENE on the lawn below petri- 

fied him. Tess was picking up the 
child, and standing over her, fists 
doubled - menacingly, was—Lysander 
Letts. Andy thought the enraged squat- 
ter was going to kill her and Boy. Wholly 
forgetful of his own danger, he continued 
to watch. 

His small boyish face was still at the 
pane when Lysander looked up. Andy 
saw the upturned glance and flung him- 
self back out of sight. Had Letts seen 
him?* Impelled to look out again, he 
drew a long breath of relief. Tess and 
the child were coming slowly, hand in 
hand, toward the house, ‘and the man 
they feared was making his way through 
the orchard. 

“T saw Sandy,”’ was the dwarf’s greet- 
ing: ‘What was he a igh oEES you 
about, honey?”’ 

“I thought he was going to ‘kill Boy. 
But suddenly he said good-bye and went 
away. Were you at the window, Andy?” 

“Yor just a minute, kid. I don’t think 
he saw me. I heard Boy ery, an’ that’s 
why I went.”’ 

A frightened feeling took possession of 
the girl. 

““[ hope he didn’t see you. 
Andy?” 

“Sure not. I was watching him all the 
time. I dodged back before he looked 


up.” 
Tess considered the man a minute. 
“Tf you saw him look up,”’ she argued, 
““maybe he saw you looking down. Oh, 
I hope he didn’t, but I’m afraid he did,” 
and she sighed. 


(To BE ContTINUED.) 


Did he, 


oe ee on the ‘wash- 
board,’ *” says the Fels- Naptha 


BY OILING. water rch soap 
L) and hard s cn 


1 ae rob more | 


ete kd eae Fale Naha 
ashing and eaning. 


Fas Nope soap — 
hite suds that nee wey 


Try Fels-Naptha soap 
and you will wonder how 
you ever did withoat it, 


The Safest Bottle 
For Your Baby 


The only safe nursing bottle is one with an open mouth like a tumbler 
that allows a perfectly free circulation of boiling water—one that is so 
readily cleaned that the average maid can be trusted with the task. 


It fs not enough that a nursing bottle should look clean—it should be clean in the surgical 
sense of aseptic. With extra care it is] possible, of course, to make a bottle with a neck safe. 
It may even be safe 4949 times out of 5000 feedings, but the 51 remaining chances for 
trouble are too dangerous to risk. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle, with its wide’ mouth, is the invention of a physician who nearly 
lost his own child through sickness caused by 
the old-fashioned, narrow-necked nurser. 


Ask For The » 
Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle 


The Hygeia is as safe and sanitary as science 
can devise. The rubber breast is broad and 
yielding — the nearest to natural nursing 
possible. .It is absolutely non-collapsible, yet 
can be turned inside out for cleaning. An 
air-tight rubber cover stretches over the food 
cell and protects contents while in the ice-box. 

The Hygeia is made throughout of the high- 
est quality products and for your protection 


against inferior goods, the name Hygeia appears 
on bottle, breast and package. Look for it. 


Your Baby's First Hygeia FREE 


Fill in the coupon and mail — that’s all. 
We mail entire outfit free of charge. 
seessssecessses SSSSSSESSR ESE eee ees ese 


COUPON 


For One Free Hygeia Nurser to any baby born 
in June or July, 1917. One to a family. 


Parent’s Name 

Parent's Address geet ann oe ee oe ae 
Baby’s Birthday 

Physician’s Name 


Coupon expires Aug. 10, 1917. Pl lease write plainly. 
The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc., 1480 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ON’T handi- 
cap yourself 
in a business way or 


socially with a painful “3” 


corn. There’s no need 4 
to keep your mind on 
your corn. 

Blue-jay— the easy way— 
brings instant relief from pain. 
And your corns are gone in 48 
hours. That is, the average 
corn. Some very stubborn 
| cases require a second or 
| third treatment. 


Millions upon millions of 
corns have been removed the 
Blue-jay way. Millions of 
families keep a supply on 
hand, and they never have 
corns. You, too, can be freed 
now and forever. 

Paring corns brings only 
temporary relief. And harsh 
liquids are dangerous. Blue- 
jay is the scientific way. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
Sold by All Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


ae eed 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Quickly 


Instantly 


Nadine 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Beautiful 
Soft and velvety. 


less, 


Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as the prescription othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 


homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
It is seldom 


and morning and you shoul 


lighter ones have vanished entirely. 


that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain‘a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money 
to remove freckles. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
ae For Restoring Color and 
* Beauty to Gray and Faded 

4 50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 


_Blue-jay 


Face Powder 


Keeps The Complexion 


Money 
backif not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. W. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 


ack if it fails 


A toilet preparation of merit. 


Hair. 


Handy Recipe Box 


BOUND cookbook is better than the 
recipe written on a scrap of paper in 
the blue teapot on the top shelf of the 


pantry, but the card index recipe file is 
even better. You can buy a neat cabinet 
filled with cards prepared by a cooking 
expert. Each card gives the exact weights 
or measures of each ingredient, the uten- 
sils required and the precise procedure to 
be followed to secure good results. 


Useful Kitchen 


Stool 
M CRE and 
more we 


: women must learn 
*- | to be saving of our 
ee energy. The cook 
: will find she can 
k adopt many ideas 
' and many mechani- 
\. | cal devices with 
Ee 

i 


> | which men have 
': already experi- 
| mented success- 
fully. Among 
these is the of- 
fice stool. You 
can buy one so 
cheap that you 
cannot afford to be without it. 


It is of 
elm, the legs are well-braced, and the 
stool comes 18, 24 or 34 inches high. 


Save Your Steps 


NYTHING which will save the 
housewife time and strength is de- 


cidedly worth while. A tea-table wagon 
can be as helpful as an extra pair of hands 
and feet to a busy woman. In 
the dining room this useful piece 


How to Save Time and Labor 


In the Business of Housekeeping 
By AVIS GORDON VESTAL 


Information about these articles will be sent by the Household Department of Woman’s World 


silver, towel bars anda handle for pushing 
it quietly upon its rubber-tired wheels.. 
You can’t imagine what a useful piece 
of furniture it is until you have tried it. 


“Shine?” 


SOMEONE has invented a little porta- 

ble “shine parlor.’”’ The polish and 
polisher are all in one piece. The black 
or tan polish comes in a little tube which 
slips into a slot in the brush. You press 
out a little and rub it all over the shoe 
with the bristle portion of the brush, then 
finish off by polishing with the lamb’s 
wool portion of the outfit. The makers 
say these polishes are equally servicea- 
ble applied with the same brush to reno- 


vate other leather goods, as purses and 
suitcases. When the polish is all pressed 
out of one tube a new one can be 
inserted into the slot in the brush. 


Have You Ever Used a Pie Crimper? 


MONG the little things within the 

reach of every one of us is the rotary 
pie binder, crimper and trimmer, a 
“three-in-one” device. We used to 
spend time binding the two crusts with 
our finger tips, trimming the two crusts, 
separately or together, with a knife; 
then we did without the neat crimping 
or made an imitation of it with a fork. 
One operation with the 
handy tool now performs all 
three services at the same 
moment. It isso small that 
it can be kept conveniently 
in the cutlery drawer or 
hung above the pastry table. 


Printed Labels for Fruit 


jars 
if HAD the funniest acci- 
dent the other day, 


which points a moral. I 
thought I had a jar of 
strained tomato juice, 
amber in color, canned 
for soup. I opened the 
liquid, added soda and 
seasonings and milk. It 
turned a dead gray color! It tasted 
“‘awful!’’ Investigation proved it to be 
a quart of peach juice! Now, if I had 
spent a few cents for a book of printed, 
gummed fruit and vegetable labels, as I 
am advising you to do, I should not have 
wrecked the quart of nice peach syrup. 


A Hold-All Table 


THE BEST table I know, that is also 

cheap, has a roomy top, 25 by 42 
inches, two large flour bins, two small 
drawers for cutlery or kitchen linens, and 
a sliding pastry board. The table is of 
maple with natural glass or golden 
finish and basswood top. It is shipped 


of furniture serves as a side table 


wheeled within reach of the mis- 
tress. In the living room it 
serves a lunch or tea to afternoon 
callers or can be converted into a 
writing desk. When one is sew- 
ing it can stand near the sewing 
machine, or it can be wheeled to 
the porch or lawn with mending. 
After ironing, the clean clothes 
can be distributed with it. More 
important even than these many 
uses is the service of the wheeled 
cart between the dining room 
and kitchen when bringing in 
the hot food, wheeling out the 


tablewares after washing. 


soiled dishes, and returning the clean 
There are 
handy shelves, a drawer for napkins or 


a gee 
= 


knocked down and weighs about 100 
pounds. For a small additional sum it 


can be bought with metal-covered top. | 5037-5039 sae) eog3 Ere nolesale Dept. 


World 


Sho Little Nurse 


Re ite 


Woman’s 


HEN cuts, bruises, or burns 
occur—let Mentholatum, 
“the little Nurse,” heal in the 
more efficient way. Not harshly— 
but gently as a good healing aid 
should. 


Alweys made under this signature LA hide 


You'll like its cool, soothin 
“feel.” Iftroubled with rough 
hands, just rub 
on Metholatum 
tonight. 


25c tubes.. fn jars, 
25c, 50c, $1.00. 


=~ 


SJeNTHOLAT, 2 


DO THIS: Write today fo: Il Testing Pack: 
free. Or send 10c in acacipe Ta Phyaxsaa's pa 


The Mentholatum Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N.Y. 
GS 6 a a 


Are You Going 
to Wear 


The Hot 
Days Come 


In the Kitchen 
On the Street 

To Church 

For Outing 

And on dozens of 
other occasions 


WHAT? 
WHEN? 


WHERE? 


Don’t you 


W H Y 4 let the 


Woman's World 
Catalogue of 


Summer Fashions 


decide these questions for you. 


It contains hundreds of the latest styles, designed by 
experts with a view to suiting Your 
Purse and Your Ficure. 


You Can Make These Garments Yourself 
because EVERY PATTERN IS 
GUARANTEED—Seams Allowed 


Send Ten Cents for the 
Book of Summer Fashions 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in 
my €ars now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know I had 
thein in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eyes. 

Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm 
~ less. Anyone can ad- 
just it.'"’ Over one hun- 

dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


ANG—Go the Prices on Teas and Coffees! 


_ BUY DIRECT—Y fr Saving Is Enormous! Don’t Pay High 
Prices. We will ship, prepaid, in five or ten Ib. lots, at abso- 
lutely wholesale prices. You pay exactly the same as your grocer. 
Quality guaranteed. Send money order for trial shipment. 
Economy blend coffee —29c Ib. Any kind of tea— 38c lb. 

Write for complete price list. Agents Wanted. 
NSON & WOODS, 


Ave. CHICAGO 


for July, FUL? 


EXPERIENCES ad 


To Lighten Laundry Work—Sprin- 
kling the clothes with hot instead of cold 
water makes the work of ironing much 
_ easier. 1D id 5 OS 


Don’t Spill—Make paper funnels out 
of pieces of wrapping paper, and use 
them for pouring sugar, tea, coffee, cere- 
als, etc., into their proper receptacles: 
These are very useful in preventing 
waste. G. E. W. 


Take Care!—Don’t be careless about 
your dish cloths. Never use one longer 
than two days without washing it. Then 
see that it is thoroughly boiled. Just 
take a sniff at your dish cloth when you 
have used it afew days and you will put 
it right in the washtub. D 2A aK: 


When Buttons Pull Off—When the 
patent buttons pull off of men’s overalls 
and jackets I replace them by cutting a 
button from a discarded garment, leaving 
a piece of goods about an inch square on 
the button. Then push the button 
through the hole left by the button pull- 
ing out and leave the piece of goods on 
the wrong side. Then sew around the 
square, firmly. attaching the button to 
the new goods. This is a good way to 
attach buttons to children’s clothes where 
there is a great deal of strain. C.F. 


Preparing Vegetables—No woman 
likes to stain her hands preparing -vege- 
tables, especially onions. Keep two elas- 
tic bands on a hook, handy to your sink. 
When about to prepare vegetables, tear 
two strips of newspaper or wrapping 
paper and wind one around thumb and 
the other around forefinger of right hand. 
Make them secure with rubber bands. 
When peeling onions, I hold one on a fork 
with my left hand and peel with the other 
hand. The paper protects the fingers 
from stains and odor. M.M.E 


im0 OBSERVATIONS | 


To Keep Ice—To keep ice in small 
quantities in hot weather, make a bag 
large enough to hold it. Slip this into an- 
other larger bag, and fill space between 
with sawdust or excelsior. Mey 


Corks that Fit—If, when you find 
that a cork is too large to fit the mouth 
of the bottle, you will soak the cork in 
very hot water, it will slip in easily. 

AG iGreen hs 


To Preserve Cut Flowers—If you 
wish to preserve a bouquet of flowers a 
long time, try snipping a tiny piece off 
the stem of each flower when you change 
the water every day. Some people adda 
pinch of salt to the water in a vase of 
flowers. | 2a ak Se 


Emergency Napkin Markers— 
When our entire family gathered for a 
week of reunion we lacked napkin rings 
to go around. I used an idea I had 
learned at a college boarding-house. I 
bought snap clothespins and wrote the 
given name, title or initials of each guest 
upon the wood. These served the 
purpose very well. A. G. V. 


A Handy Light—A small flash light 
will prove useful in many ways. In 
looking in the oven to see if the baking 
is browning properly a flash light will pre- 
vent the necessity of removing the dish 
from the oven so the light will fall on it. 
It will light the way up and down the 
cellar stairs, and perhaps save one a fall 
or misstep. Flashed in the apple or 
potato bin it will often save the lighting 
of a lamp or lantern. It will also reveal 
the contents of the canned fruit cup- 
board. It will be useful when anything 
is wanted from the garret or attic; if 
medicine is needed at night it will pre- 
vent one from getting the wrong bottle 
from the medicine shelf. EV. 


(The Great Dawn 


Continued from page 4 


over but it meant more than anything 
that had ever happened in the lives of 
the two principals. 

For an hour after the doctor left they 
sat and conversed, apparently at ease, 
but with hearts tumultuous in the 
throes of that pain which realizes the 
death of joy. They had no right to love; 
each knew the wrong it meant and each 
mastered the passion which thrilled the 
soul. 

“You have promised to play for me, 
Mr. Stevens, before you sail, and I shall 
hold you to the bond,’’ she had said. 
“You love the organ, I love its music 
more than all the other music of man. 
When will you play for me?” 

“It is not a question of when, but 
where, Miss Gordon. I should be the 
happiest man on earth if I could find an 
organ to which I could tell all that I feel 
at this very moment.” 

“T have asked the organist at St. 
Michael’s if you may go in and play upon 
the organ there. The permission is mine. 
Now, when shall I have you?” There 
was more feeling visible in her last ques- 
tion than is necessary in an ordinary 
polite request of the kind. 

“T sail on Thursday—this is Monday. 
Shall it be Wednesday?” 

“Wednesday? That is so far away.” 

“Tf it is on Wednesday I may hope that 
our last—our last day together will leave 
you something you can look back upon 
with pleasure.” He felt his heart sinking 
as he spoke. ‘‘There is nothing so elo- 
quent as music.’ 

“Nothing?” she almost whispered. 

Robert’s pent-up nerves gave way and 
he uttered a groan, clapping his hands to 
his eyes as if to shut out the temptations 
they laid bare before him. 

“What is it?”’ What is it, Robert—Mr. 
Stevens? Your eyes! Oh, God! Not 
your eyes!” she cried in agony. Then in 
an instant she was the nurse again; her 
soft, cool hand was bathing his fevered 
brow. 

Stevens sat like a marble statue, his 
sensitive hands clutching the sides of the 
chair, his eyes glaring into hers, every 
nerve strained to quell the wild desire 
to clasp her in his arms and—end all! 


On Wednesday afternoon they walked 
to St. Michael’s. It was-their last day 
together. Stevens was soon seated upon 
the organ bench, far up in the choir gal- 
lery, facing the keyboard of the great in- 
strument. A thrill of joy shot through 
his frame as his fingers drew forth the 
first sweet tones in the treble. Then his 
feet touched the pedals; they. responded 
with deep, thunderous tones. Ecstasy 
filled his soul as he struck chord after 
chord, trying the stops and combinations 
rapidly. His first attempt to execute, 
however, was a surprise, for he fumbled, 
wavered and seemed lost with the 
keyboard. Closing his eyes in fear he al- 
lowed his fingers to tremble over the 
keys. Then he found his power again. 
With his eyes closed he could play; with 
them open he could not! 

Far back in the big, cool, dark church, 
small and alone, sat the woman for whom 
he was playing. He could see her in the 
mirror which hung above the organist’s 
bench. Her presence inspired him; his 
passion found relief in the music and it 
was but a few moments until St. 
Michael’s organ sent up the strangest, 
fiercest sounds it had ever known. The 
soul of the musician longed for the love 
of the auditor; his heart clamored for her; 
every fibre in his body quivered with the 
desire to proclaim its eager passion. To 
feel that he could send his thoughts to her 
in the music filled him with delight; to 
call her to him with the pleading, beg- 
ging, caressing music of the heart caused 
him to play as he had never played be- 
fore. It seemed that all else in the world 
was gone but he, she and the organ. And 
so he played to the woman he loved with 
this command: ‘*Come—come to me! 
Come to me!”’ 

Wilder, deeper grew the passion in his 
soul, fiercer the command to her, more 
arrogant the desire to crush her with his 
love. The organ sung, wept, wailed, 
begged and faltered until at last the face 
of the musician grew light with the smile 
of joy. He knew that she was coming 
to his side—he felt her presence drawing 
near—near—near 

There was a rustling sound behind; 
his eyes opened (Continued on page 22) 
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What will you do with 
the time you've saved? 


That question is something which we mere 
men wouldn’t try to answer. 


As makers of Gold Dust, however, we do know that 
Gold Dust does save time in dishwashing. We have proved 
this thoroughly in our experimental kitchen. We have 
heard it repeatedly from teachers of domestic science; 
millions of women friends have proved it — practically — 
at their kitchen sinks. 


If you are one of those women who like scientific 
“reasons,” we will explain how Gold Dust saves this 
time. 


Grease, as you know, sticks to the dishes. If it weren’t 


for the grease, dishes would wash in a jiffy. 


Now a tablespoonful of Gold Dust in the dishwater 
has the property of dissolving grease. As we say in the 
laboratory, it “‘saponifies’” grease—that is, it turns grease 
into a soapy condition. As a result, the grease washes 
off very easily and very quickly. 

Every time you hang up the dishpan after using 
Gold Dust, you will have saved time. But, to be sure 
of Gold Dust resulis be sure it is actually Gold Dust. 
At grocers in 5c and larger packages. 


GOLD DUST 


The Busy Cleaner 


Gold Dust is a saponaceous powder with 
unusual cleansing properties. As Gold Dust 
contains no gritty substance, it dissolves 


thoroughly in either hot or cold water. 


THE NK: FAIRBANK company 


MAKERS 


Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work. 


What Bran 
Can Do 


Many common troubles are due to 
poor elimination. 

Among them, bad complexions, 
dull eyes, low spirits, headaches, las- 
situde. Not always, but very often. 

The usual diet contains too little 
roughage. We eat the flour, for in- 
stance, and omit the bran. 

To correct this, every day we should 
eat some flake bran. That is Nature's 
laxative. 


Not clear bran, because folks do 
not like it. Hide it in a dainty; 

That’s what we do in Pettijohn’s, 
The food is a delicacy, which every- 
one will welcome every day. It has 
won legions, to their great delight, 
away from branless diet. 

Try it one week. Judge it by its 
good effects. 

Do this because you need bran. 
Every doctor knows that. One week 
of Pettijohn’s will clearly show the 
reason. You will never again omit it. 


ettijohns 


Rolled ibe Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran 
flakes. 
recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 


Use like Graham flour in any 


(1575) 


Dainty Toilet Accessories 


YOURS FOR A FEW MINUTES’ WORK 


D: AINTY gic Ivory Set consisting of Pow- 
der Box and Hair Receiver. These pieces 
are about 214ins. high by 3 ins. wide. Yours for 
securing only 2 yearly subscriptions to Woman’s 
World at 50c each. Mention No. 2120 when writing. 


RENCH IVORY Hand Mirror with swelled 
back and neatly rounded handle,8 14 ins.long 

by 5 ins. wide. Clear beveled glass. Yours for 
securing only 2 yearly subscriptions to Woman’s 
World at 50c each. Mention No. 2123 when writing. 


Woman’s World .*. Chicago, III. 


Get a Beautiful 


SILK 
U.S. FLAG 


Without Cost 


Did you know _ that 
Woman's World is 
going to distribute a 
large number of beauti- 
ful silk American flags? 
These flags are 1134 inches 
wide by 18 inches long—the 
kind you have always wanted 
for a patriotic keepsake. 
You can get one absolutely 
without cost. 


See offer on Page 28 


of this issue 


bleached and shaped in America. 


comingly to suit herself. 


want Shape A, B or C. 


Ladies—A Stylish Panama Hat _f 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


NOreins trims up more prettily for summer wear than a nice 
Panama Hat of fine quality. The shapes we offer are made of 
a good grade of fibre so tough and unbreakable that it should last 
for several seasons. Hand braided by the natives of Japan. Blocked, 
Choice of three shapes—telescope 
crown with regular brim; telescope crown with turned up brim and 
plain crown with regular brim. Any lady can trim these styles be- 
You may secure one at a cost of only 15c to 
cover packing and postage if you will get four one-year subscriptions 
to WOMAN’S WORLD at 50c each or two three-year subscriptions 
at $1 each. Send us the $2.15 and be sure to mention whether you 
Mention Offer No. 2142 when writing. 


Woman’s World Magazine Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 


Telescope aed regular wie 


Plain crown, regular brim 


Shoo Fly Plant 


KEEPS FLIES OUT OF 
THE HOUSE 

Flies will not stay in a room where 
itis grown. Very mysterious, but 
tests show such to be the case. 
Blooms in a short time (60 days 
from planting). Flowers both sum- 
mer and winter. Package of seed 
by mail with catalogue. 10 Cents. 
> JAPAN SEED CO., Desk 71 
- South Norw alk. Conn. 


_FULL-MEAL 


— FRESH BEEF, -- GREEN PEAS, ~ “LIMA BEANS, 
_RICE — SEASONING — ALL FOOD NO WASTE 


_In Cans ASK YOUR GROCER 


FULL SIZED CAN PARCEL POST PREPAID 25¢ 


_ THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO.. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO, U.S.A; 


Take the Backache Out of Washday 


By using I-V WASHING TABLETS. 


“of the trouble. 


“moments of frienzied joy; 


No Rubbing—No Machine, therefor No 

wear and tear; No Chemicals, therefor No 

a injury to finest ee ot fabric, Insures long 
ri to clothes. Easy to use. No Me caeeg = 

5 Years continual use by thousands of 

Gee tee proves their merit. Satisfaction 
Positively Guaranteed. One Mo. Sup- 

ply 10 cts. One Yrs. Supply, $1.00. 


I-V CO.,, Dept. A. —1966 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 


Woman’s World 


What Mothers Ask Dr. Lowry 


If there are any questions you wish to ask about your baby’s health, write to Dr. Lowry, 
énclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 


Poor ComMPpLEXION—My baby is 
twenty-seven months old and weighs 
twenty-two pounds. She always has 
appeared delicate, but never sick until 
she began teething. She seems lively and 
active, sleeps well at night but never in 
the daytime. She is pale and sometimes 
yellowish. Please tell me what to do to 
improve her complexion and start her 
growing. NMixs. T73- 


As you did not mention what your 
baby was in the habit of eating, nor any- 
thing regarding the condition of her 
bowels, it is impossible to tell the cause 
Generally speaking, a 
baby of that age should eat chiefly cereal 
and milk, soft boiled or poached egg (not 
more than one a day), baked potato, 
cooked vegetables, baked apple, prune 
juice, and bread and butter. Be sure 
there is a window open in the room in 
which she sleeps. Fresh air is one of the 
most essential aids ta health and to a 
good complexion. 


Bow Lecs—Will you kindly give me a 
remedy for my little fourteen months’ 
old girls bow legs? She commenced to 
walk six months ago. She is very fat. 

: eB el 


So often when babies are encouraged 
to walk early the legs become bowed. A 


heavy child should not walk at as early 


an age as does a small wiry baby. Never 
force baby to walk before he attempts 
it of his own accord, for the ‘bones 
are easily bent. Wait until he is strong 
enough and he will walk of his own ac- 
cord. In the case of this baby, it would 
be a good plan to keep her off her feet 
as much as possible for a time. Night 
and morning the legs should be massaged 
and the bones gently bent back in posi- 
tion. As she grows a little older it 
would be well to provide her some 
mechanical device as a velocipede. This 
should be large enough so she would have 
to stretch to reach the pedals. The 
weight of the body would rest on the 
seat, but the legs would be exercised and 
the stretching to reach the pedals would 
tend to straighten them. 


Nervous Conpirion—I would like to 
ask about my little son. He is now six 
years old and has been having a sediment 
in the urine for three years. It is the 
first water passed in the morning. If 
a few drops of the very first are caught 
on something and let dry it is white and 


feels like lime. If caught in a bottle it 
settles to the bottom and looks white. 
We have taken him to several physicians 
and they all agree that it is an earthy 
substance or phosphate of lime. They 
said it was not a disease, and that he 
would outgrow it but he does not. He is 
inclined to constipation and his tongue 
has a white coat. He does not grow as 
our other children do. He grows in 
height but is slim. He never complains, 
plays and sleeps well and has a ravenous 
appetite. We are very careful of his diet 
and keep him out of doors a great deal. 
We are far from a specialist and I would 
like to know if there is anything I can 
do. Mes. C. B. 

From your description it would seem 
that your boy’s condition was due en- 
tirely to a nervous condition. Phos- 
phates in the urine indicate this. Keep 
him in the open air both day and night 
and have him sleep at least ten hours out 
of twenty-four. After his noon meal, in- 
sist that he lie down for an hour as I find 
boys of this age are inclined to play too 
hard and become exhausted and cross by 
night unless they do have a rest period. 
Are you certain your boy does not need 
circumcision? 


Basy’s EvyEs—My baby is two months 
old now and still has sore eyes. Neither 
baby nor I have colds. His eyes do not 
run water but are mattery. I have used 
breast milk, salt water and now am using 
boric acid solution. What shall I do? 

Ag) 

The boric acid solution is the best you 
have used. Several drops should be put 
in each eye every hour. Take your baby 
to a good physician and let him direct 
the treatment. Do not delay for you are 
running the risk of having a blind baby. 
A child’s eyesight is too precious to take 
any chances with it. 


TREATMENT FOR Wry NEcK—Several 
have written recommending various 
treatments for wry neck. I am always 
glad to investigate any treatment which 
has proven beneficial in any disease, but 
I cannot recommend any treatment until 
I have been convinced by a thorough in- 
vestigation that it is beneficial and has 
no harmful results. If any of the sub- 
scribers have found certain treatments 
beneficial for some disorder, I would be 
glad to have you write to me describing 
it. Everything good I shall try to pass 
on to others. 


(The Great Dawn 


Continued from page 21 


wide and turned, knowing full well 
what they should see. She stood beside 
the organ bench, her hands clasped, 
her bosom heaving, her eyes wide 
with uncontrollable adoration. A loud 
discordant shriek from the pipes told 
of the music’s death. With a glad cry 
he threw himself from the bench and 
clasped herin hisarms. Their lips met— 
their souls welded themselves together in 
that one mad moment. 

“Love! Love! Love!’ he eried; ‘‘I 
cannot help it; Blanch, I worship—adore 
you! Oh, God, how I love you—how I 
love you—how I love you!”’ His voice was 
low and husky with passion. It was one 
of those grand, those over-powering 
one of those 
moments which change lives, destinies, 
empires, worlds! It comes but once, that 
full acknowledgment of the _ heart’s 
misery. 

Thus they stood, wrapped in each 
other’s arms, their lips pressed together, 
their eyes closed in the blindness of bliss. 
Heart to heart, the fierce strength of love 
glowing, rushing through their veins, 


. every fibre was joyous over the end of 


the siege. 

At last her eyes opened, her lips were 
drawn from his and her voice whispered: 

“Oh, Robert! Your wife!’ 

“Jocelyn!” he cried in agony. ‘‘ Great 
God, what have I done for her? How am 
I repaying her for what she has done for 
me?” She began to draw away from him. 
“No, no! You are mine—I love you 


only!’ His strong arms sustained the 
supremacy of this new love; she was 
crushed back into them again. ‘“‘You 
have known, Blanch, that I love you— 
you have known it for a long time, but 
you don’t know what it is to love as I do 
—you have never been mad as I am now 
mad. Ali else I forget in this reign of 
madness. She—Jocelyn—loves me, I 
know, and I—I thought I loved her— 
Oh, God! I thought I did! Blanch, 
Blanch, you are my life—my heaven!’’ 

When at last she replied to this cut- 
burst her voice was full of anguish. 

“You don’t know how I have loved, 
Robert. I, too, have found my heart 
mistaken. Where once I loved now I wor- 
ship. You have a wife—God help her, 
Robert—I pity her, but she is not to you 
what I am. She could never be! No 
woman could love as I love you now. 
Robert, if you go back to her I shall die!’ 

“Go back to her! Merciful heaven, 
I must—I must go back to her! I begin 
to see the horror of our love—I must not 
love you! Think of her—my Jocelyn— 
waiting for me, for me to come baek to 
her. Oh, it would kill her—kill her!’ 
Tears rushed to his eyes and it seemed as 
if the whole world trembled with him as 
he thought of her. 

“But it will kill me, darling—I shall 
not give youup! You cannot be so cruel, 
so heartless. I love you so—I love you 
so!’ The appealing cry went to his 
heart like the thrust of a knife. How 
could he give her (Continued on page 26) 
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of cold have adverse effect on the 

feet of some people, and it is wise 
to prepare for prevention of trouble ac- 
cording to the season we are approaching. 
We are glad that cold weather can have 
no terror for us in the way of foot trouble 
for some months to come, but we have 
to face a possible discomfort, due to 
mid-summer heat, and the effect reg- 
isters in the face when the feet ache 
and burn. 

Women should make it a point to wear 
comfortable shoes in the summer time 
for more walking is done, more outdoor 
recreation is indulged in, and the vitality 
is taxed to a greater extent in hot weather 
than in any of the other seasons, and 
enjoyment is lessened with discomfort 
to the feet. 

Those pestering little corns, aching 
bunions, snuggling soft corns, and sore, 
tired feet all seem to do their worst to 
fret one with the advent of warm weather 
and all the means we know of should be 
used to allay the suffering. 

To take the “tired” out of the feet put 
them in a hot, soapy bath for fifteen 
minutes, then into another of clear water 
with some of those tablets which are 
veritable ‘“foot-easers,” then dry and 
shake some hygienic powder over them 
before putting on your stockings. The 
stockings must be a little longer than the 
foot if they are to be comfortable and 
not cause more foot trouble. Fresh hose 
every day should be the rule, and it is no 
trouble to wash out a pair of hose at 


lero of heat and extremes 


Ask Charline any beauty questions that puzzle you. 


Mutual 


night, which will be ready to don in the 
morning. 

Massaging the feet with a good cold 
cream is very beneficial and relieves so 
much of the ache and tension of the day. 
As soon as ever you have an opportunity 
after a day on your feet, change your 
shoes, for that alone is restful and help- 
ful. Not to any old pair, but to a pair 
that will encase the foot snugly but not 
uncomfortably—just enough to support 
the tired muscles and take away the 
strain. 

If you have corns from ill-fitting shoes, 
either too loose or too tight, get rid of 
them. I can recommend a remedy if you 
want me to. Then if you bathe your 
feet frequently and wear comfortable 
shoes you will soon find that this foot 
trouble is a thing of the past. Beware 
of the short shoe and the short stocking 
that causes bunions. So much better to 
prevent than to plaster. But if they 
have come on you ‘“‘unaware’”’ get one 
of the mechanical contrivances that 
relieves the pressure on that joint, and 
put a pledget of cotton between the great 
toe and the next one so that the pressure 
is not so great on the sore joint. Aim 
to have perfect feet as you aim to havea 
perfect complexion and when you detect 
anything that might cause a wrinkle of 
discomfort to your face, work to remove 
the cause from the feet and the effect 
from the face. If other foot troubles are 
bothering write me about them, and I’ll 
be only too glad to advise you further, if 
you will please enclose a stamp for reply. 


Enclose a stamp when you write, 


and address Charline, Woman's World, 107 S. ‘Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


s 


Eyebrows and Eyelashes 


Mrs. I. M. N.—Surely, eyebrows and 
eyelashes add to or detract from the 
beauty of a woman’s face, and care and 
attention will often encourage their 
growth and beauty. It is well to have a 
little brush to use in shaping the line of 
eyebrow and for brushing out the powder, 
also to use in applying vaseline to stimu- 
late their growth. The brush should be 
kept clean. Heavy eyebrows are not the 
vogue just now—styles vary in eyebrows 
as well as in dress—but just a rather thin 
line of well shaped, even hair to outline 
and increase the beauty of the eyes. No 
dye should ever be used to darken the eye- 
brows or eyelashes, but an ordinary eye- 
brow pencil, judiciously used, will do no 


harm, if the brows and lashes are very 
light in color. As you are a blonde use a 
light brown eyebrow pencil, not a darker 
one. Bevery careful not to get any of the 
vaseline or eyebrow pencil into the eye, 
as either will prove irritating. 

Clipping a bit from the edge of the 
eyelashes every few months will stimu- 
late growth and thickness, but it should 
be done by another person, as the eye is 
very easily injured. Touching the edge 
of the eyelid with vaseline at night is 
also beneficial. If the eyelashes are very 
light, and -you should want to darken 
them, have a care in using a pencil, 
otherwise an undesirable look is the re- 
sult. The eye itself is beautified by 
the kindliness of the heart and the un- 
selfishness that comes from the heart. 


be Dainty— 


In these days of delicate laces—of filmy 
silky underthings— daintiness is at a pre- 
mium. Never before was the feminine 


touch so highly prized. 


It’s the dainty women your brother and 
your husband pick out to praise. 


To look bright and smart and fresh— 
you must /ee/ bright and smart and fresh. 
A refreshing bath and pretty clothes help. But 


for the quintessence of daintiness—follow the bath 
with a delightful rub with Mennen’s. 


Then shake it generously over your linen—And 
see the effect! 


It’s the big secret with many a fascinating woman. 
Yes=—it~- 1s lovely dusted between the sheets 
(especially on summer nights). 


Just try it and see! Don’t borrow the baby’s 
can (he'll miss it). Get one for yourself. And as 
the proper Borating of Talcum is part of the reason 
it’s so soothing—be | sure you get the original by ask- 
ing for Mennen’s. 


Welhlane Gerhard Piauw1e 


\ellabh ng > 


BORKATSD 
T4aLCUM 


Now in the new large-size economical can 


TRADE MARK 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the original 

borated formula that has never been bettered— 
includea variety to satisfy every need; Borated, Violet, 
Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh 
Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; 
and the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shaving, 
with a neutral color that leaves the face free from the 
pallor of a pure white powder. Send 5 cents for a 
trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 
Laboratories 
627 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 


| BORATED 
TaLCUM POWDER 


Sales Agents for Canada: 
Hayold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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GIRDLE §& 


The Corset Without Laces 


Saath eet 


M2 entirely of porous 
Hh woven surgical elastic 
web, which “gives” freely 


to every movement of the 
body, yet firmly holds the 
figure. It lends grace with 
absolute comfortat all times. @ 
Our patented methods of 
construction, and character 
of material used, make it 
equally desirable for street, 
dancing, evening or sport 
wear and make unnecessary 
use of corset laces. In short 
and long lengths, white and 
flesh. Retail $2.50 to $7. 
Refuse all substitutes. 
Insist on the Genuine Treo 
Girdle. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write for 
Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Treo Co., 1608 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 


In Canada: Eisman&Co.,Toronto 


@rdonnet 
P. F.C. 
Crochet Cotton 


Latest handbook on 
Crochet by premier 
crochet authority. Free 
with an order for 10 

= balls— $1.00 P. O. 
Money Order, and your dealer’s name. 


PRATT & FARMER CO., Dept. E 


48-52 East Twenty-first Street, New York City 


SY 


Wy 


your brightness 
removethem? Don’t delay. 


STILLMAN’S F=* eam 


Made especially to remove freckles. 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with: 
@ outablemish. Preparedby specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar. S 
Write today for particularsand freebooklet, ¥ 


“*Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 


Contains many beauty hints,and S 
describes a number of elegant S 
preparationsindispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 

f STILLMAN CREAM CO, 

4 Dept. 12 Aurora, UL — 


Guarantee 


of 
Advertisements 


We absolutely guarantee the advertise- 
ments in WomaAn’s WorLD and recommend 
every advertiser to you. If any WoMAN’S 
Wortp advertiser fails to treat you 
honestly 

You Can Have Your Money Back 
from usif you mentioned WoMAN’s WoRLD 


when you wrote for or bought the goods. 


General Manager Woman’s World. 


“Always Does the Work and Does It Right"’ 


Unbeatable Exterminator of Rats, Mice & Bugs 
Used the World Over. Used by U. S. Government 
It Can’t Fail—It’s All Exterminator 
Stop Fattening Rats, Mice and Bugs! 
On your food or on Catch Penny ready-to-use 
substitutes—whose bulk is inert flour and grease. 
Why Trap Rats and Mice, One by One, 
while Those Uncaught rapidly increase!!! 
END THEM ALL TO-NIGHT WITH a 25c box of ROUGH ON RATS 
The Reeognized Standard For Hali a Century 
At Drng & Country Stores 


|E IAGE’S 
bees 


BOTTLES 
MEND JIT TODAY-10¢ 


Woman’s World 


What Every Woman Likes—Designs Like These 


are perfect-fitting, 
World, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


seam-allowing. 


Address, 


enclosing ten 


Measure loosely over fullest part 


There is style and smartness to the garments shown here for the big folks, and there are ‘also some 
practical patterns, which serve to make neat appearing indoor work dresses. 
decked out becomingly, too, and Miss Young Lady has her dresses, waists and skirts. 
cents, Pattern Department, Woman’s 
of the chest for the right size. 


Small members are 
All patterns 


Send 10 cents for the Book of Summer Fashions 


[TPIS Ts 


Spits, 


i 
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Every Pattern Guaranteed. Price, 10 cents each. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 8324—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


BOYS’ SUIT. No. 8349—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 8335—Cut in 
one size, 16 years. 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 8341—Cut in 
sizes 14 to 20 years. 

CHILDREN’S DRESS. No. 8322 
—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 8342—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


CHILDREN’S DRESS. No. 8347— 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8330—Cut in 
sizes 6 to 14 years. 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 7846—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 8348—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


GIRLS’ COAT. Neo. 8333—Cut in 
sizes 6 to 14 years. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7814—Cut in 
sizes 6 to 14 years. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. No. 8350 
—Cut in sizes 36 to 46 inches bust 
measure. 

LADIES’ APRON. No. 8338—Cut 
in one size. 

LADIES’ TWO-PIECE SKIRT. No. 
8325—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 

LADIES’ FOUR-GORED SKIRT 
No. 8343—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches 
waist measure. 

LADIES’ DRESS. No. 8340—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. : 
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Simple Summer Styles 


You'd go a long way to find more becoming touches to house dresses 
than pictured on this page—a waist and skirt of neatness and smart 


touches, an under bodice of daintiness, and a child’s dress here and 
there that is different and pretty. 


It takes only ten cents to obtain 


any pattern, so send to the Pattern Department, Woman’s World, 
Chicago, Ill., with your measure, taken over fullest part of the chest. 


Send 10 cents for the Book of Summer Fashions 


Every Pattern Guaranteed. Price, 10 cents each. 


LADIES’ CORSET COVER. No. 
8334—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


POLY See UE Di ING. 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 

LADIES’ WAIST. No. 8356—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 

CHILDREN’S DRESS. No. 8328— 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

CHILDREN’S DRESS. No. 8352— 
Cut in sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 


LADIES’ NEGLIGEE. No. 8345— 
Cut in sizes small, medium and large, or 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7830—Cut in 
sizes 6 to 14 years. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8344—Cut in 
sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 8336—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 


8354—Cut in 


LADIES’ TWO-PIECE SKIRT. No. 
8332—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 

LADIES’ APRON. No. 7962—Cut 
in sizes 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 


ERN_ORDER |= 


Woman's World Magazine Co.,Inc. 
107-111 Cuinron S*. Cxicaco, ILL. 


lTenclose __........... for Patterns 


Name... 
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Two Children in 
the Same Street 


Two children are attacked by a serious communt- 
cable disease. Both live in the same street, and have 
the same kind of homes. ‘The same doctor attends 
both, and gives each the same treatment. One child 
recovers, the other dies. 


Why? Because the one who succumbs is attacked 
by a germ so malignant, so powerful, that medical 
science is impotent against it. 


This is true of all germ diseases. 


TTT 


There is no 


i 


hope for the person attacked by a germ of super- 
malignancy, because the drug has not been discov- 
ered that will destroy all germs without at the same 
time killing the patient. 

Yet you can make a better fight against disease than it can 
make against you and yours, by killing the germs before they 


Use 


have a chance to enter the body, 


——— 


y/ s Disinfectant 


oe ree 


It destroys all germ life. Use it in sinks, 
drains, garbage cans and toilets, and as scrub- 
bing water for cleansing all places where germs 
may collect and breed.. Economical—a 25c¢ 
bottle makes two gallons of reliable disinfect- 
ant; a 50c bottle makes five gallons. 


Lysol Toilet Soap 


Lysol Toilet Soap contains Lysol and there- 
fore protects the skin from germ infection. It 
is refreshingly soothing and healing and help- 
ful for improving the skin. The free sample 
will show you how pleasant it is to use. 


Be sure and get true Lysol, 
made, bottled, signed and sealed 
by Lehn & Fink. See important 
directions with every bottle. 


Three Sizes: 25c,50c and 
$1.00. Sold Everywhere. 


Lysol Shaving Cream 


Lysol Shaving Cream also, contains- Lysol. 
and kills germs on razor and shaving brush, 
(where germs abound) guards the tiny cuts from 
infection, and gives the antiseptic shave. Tell 
your men folks about it. 

Samples Free. Send yourname and address 
and we will gladly send you free samples of 
both, Lysol Soap and Lysol Shaving Cream, with 
interesting Lysol literature on home hygiene. 


LEHN & FINK, 105 William Street, New York 


an Sen TT) 
SILK HOSE GIVEN | Kill All Flies! T5XSPBE4° 


heme DISEASE 
Try our hosiery before selling it. Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and kills 
A ds Apo to aber spac fc all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, and cheap, 
with our osiery line. A hosiery Ses etiam Lasts all season. Made 
proposition that beats them all. SSS Se SSe By of metal, can’t spill or tip 
Write quick for particulars if you TMK iN “NSO anything. Guaranteed ef- 
mean business, and state size of = fective. Ask for 

hose worn. 


: Daisy Fly Killer 
THOMAS MFG. CO. Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
5491 Elk St. Dayton, Ohio 


by express, prepaid, 
Fe eer tt Foy +O 26 :,°4 rerey et roy 28°92 @a* +02 8° o- 
ee 3 ew: i. o, oe. @, @ &-— 5" RAK Beeie) Lindek YAM et oat & 
ica AT Nii Tahini NTN 
Acknowledged the leader 
among snap fasteners. 
American made for American 
women. SO-E-Z has these 
valuable improvements— 
Exclusive turtle back allows 


DATAASUAOUVUAUOCENOUAGAOGANTTUUANAORAUUANOAAOVOTUUAAAOOUOUUTOOOGROTOADA | {AARUUAGGRUAANS EAAAGARTUUAAA AGU ANAGTAUUEAOADR TONAL 


ON | MM TTT 


beat room for and eliminates rub- 
eo: bing and cutting of thread— 
bi sews on SO-E-Z; opens SO-E-Z, 
.: No protruding points or knobs — lies perfectly flat. 
yt Snaps sure and fast. Each individual snap inspected. 
ire A size for every requirement; nickel or fast black. 
o° On sale everywhere. 10c. Look for the turtle card 
ae and box—the guarantee of long life and satisfaction. 
6 


Send 0c for dozen Sasteners. Mention size and color 
and we will send FREE our useful Memory Tickler. 

The Autoyre Co., Manufacturers 

A. L. CLARK & CO., Inc., Sole Distributors 

652M Broadway. New York 


THe Spawwe Suap Fastener 


BAD VITH THE = 
: TURTLE-BACK &@ 
H } =A 
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Opportunities That Should Interest 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL,| WANTED APRON AND CAP MAKERS. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS—HO-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN & SCALP 
Soap and Toilet Goods Plan beats everything for agent's 
profits. ‘Ho-Ro-Co.”—110 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
pi ae 2 eS 
AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our Dress 
Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. Write today. _National 
Importing & Mfg. Co.. Dept. DW, 425 B’ way; New York. 
a * Oe ae a ee eee 
AGENTS: PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. TRY OUR 
hosiery before selling it. Write quick for particulars if 
you mean business and state size of hose worn. Thomas 
Mig. Co., 2088 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 

ee a See 
YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 601, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


WANTED—LIVE SALESMEN TO SELL FERTILE 
farm lands. Ten-acre tracts. Easy terms. No interest 
or taxes. Big commission. Attractive proposition. Palm 
Beach County Land Company, Box G, Stuart, Florida. 


AGENTS: COOPER MA DE $314 LAST MONTH, $91 
last week selling “Kantleak” Raincoats. New proposi- 
tion. We deliver and collect. Sample Coat Free. 
Comer Mfg. Co., 20 Silver St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402B, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


AGENTS: MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING GUARAN- 
teed Waterproof Kitchen Aprons. Write and learn how 
to obtain samples without cost. Moss Apron Co., 
790 Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEWEST MONE YMAKER! 11-PIECE TOILET SET 
selling like blazes at $1.00 with $1.00 carving set Free! 
Egormous Profits! Tremendous hit! Randall sold 30 one 
day. Success sure. Pierce Co., 533 Pierce Bidg., Chicago. 


I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 
monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


$1.95 FOR MEN’S MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS— 
worth $5.00. Sample free. Money-making offer for 
agents, part time or all. Write today. Chicago Tailors’ 
Association, Dept. 616, So. Franklin St., Chicago- 


AGENTS- BIG SUMMER SELLER. WATER FILTER. 
Makes muddy water clear as crystal. For farm or city 
homes. Prevents typhoid. Sells like wildfire. Every 
home needs it. Write quick for territory and sample. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 1888 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—TO TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE IN- 
troducing our Big Line of fast summer sellers. The 
greatest line on earth. Make $10 a day easy. Complete 
outfit and automobile furnished to workers. Write at 
once for exclusive territory. American Products Co., 
8549 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS: BIG HIT: OUR 5 PIECE ALUMINUM 
Set is all the rage. Cheaper than Enamel Ware. Sells 
like wildfire. Guaranteed 20 Years. Retail value $5.00. 
You sell to housewives for only $1.98. Biggest seller of 
the age. 9 sure sales out of every 10 shown. Others 
cleaning up $10.00 to $20.00 a day. Answer this quick to 
secure your territory. Div. F. X.5, American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Lemont, Iil. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


WOMEN CAN EARN $25 TO $75 A MONTH IN 
spare time, representing well-known manufacturer. Most 
congenial work, fair treatment, unlimited opportunities. 
Work does not interfere with household duties. Write to- 
day. Silver-Chamberlin Co., Dept. W., Clayton, N. J. 


BELGIAN HARES 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US. BIG PROFITS. 
We furnish stock and pay you $2.00 each. Also Cavies, 
Mink, Skunk, Fox, Squabs, Frogs, etc. Two booklets 
and contract for dime. None free. Address The Belgian 
Hare, 30 Main Street, Holmes Park, Mo. P 


FARM LANDS 


MISSOURI 
SMALL MISSOURI FARM, $10 CASH AND $5 
monthly; no interest or taxes; highly productive land; 
ciose to 3 big markets; w rite for photos and full informa- 
tion. Munger, B-158, N. Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up; stock, tools, and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN-WOMEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $90 MO. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. C63, Rochester, N.Y. 


MAN OR WOMAN TO TRAVEL FOR OLD-ESTAB- 
lished firm. No canvassing; $1170 first year, payable 
weekly, pursuant to contract; Expenses advanced. G 
B. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


DO YOU WANT A SURE JOB WITH BIG PAY, 
easy hours and rapid advance? Write for my big Free 
book, DW 927, which tells you how you can get a good 
Government position. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


SN nesters 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


DRESS DESIGNERS MAKE BIG MONEY. SAMPLE 
lessons free. Franklin Inst., Dept. C851, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12.00 dozen. Send 22c for pattern and new plan—re- 
turned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


\ 


demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R.R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WOMEN—GET U. S. GOV’T JOBS, $65 TO $150 
month. Write immediately for list of positions now 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. C61, Rochester, N. Y. 


(The Great Dawn 


Continued from page 22 


up? He grew faint with the agony of 
the thought. 

“‘We can hide from all the world,” she 
wailed. ‘“‘We can live and love where 
no one need ever know our secret, dear- 
est—we can be happy—oh, so happy!” 

“Stop! Stop! For heaven’s sake do 
not talk like this, Blanch. It cannot be 
as we would both have it; would to God 
I could be the villain you ask, but what 
dishonor, what ingratitude, what base- 
ness! Listen to me, darling—don’t look 
at me like that—listen! Ifit breaks your 
heart, it breaks mine a thousand times 
over. I lose you and I have lost my love 
for Jocelyn; I am worse than alone in my 
misery. My love for you is honest—too 
honest to wreck your life by committing 
the crime your madness suggests. Do 
you understand?”’ 

**Yes,’’ she whispered faintly; “‘go on! 
I know that you are right.” 

““You have come into my life; you are 
not to blame, noram I. For years I have 
not looked upon woman’s face. You are 
the first and you were, oh, so fatal! 
What Jocelyn is like I cannot say; I have 
never seen her, but this much I know; she 
is a true, noble, devoted wife. I cannot 
break her heart, Blanch. You would not 
have me break yours—then think of 
her!’ 

There was a long silence in which wom- 
anly virtue and manly strength fought 
down selfish love, and then she kissed 
him passionately, breaking from his arms 
with what sounded like a cry of pain. 

““Come!”’ she cried, chokingly. “It is 
all over; you must go back to her. She is 
yours, you are hers—I give you up!” 

‘Blanch! I cannot bear to hear you 
say that. You do love me—tell me that 
you love me!” he cried, selfish passion 
struggling for control. She turned upon 
him quickly. 

*“You know I love you—I shall always 
love you. Now, let us go, let us leave 
this place. It seems as if I have buried 
something here forever. I feel afraid.” 

*“You have buried all thoughts of dis- 
honor,”’ he murmured. 

Down the stairs they went, down the 
wide aisles, speechless, almost senseless. 
What a great, wide, black, hopeless 
world there was before them! 

“*Good-bye,”’ she faltered as they stood 
before the little gate in front of her lodg- 
ing place. An impulse seized him and he 
clasped her in his arms again, kissing her 
fiercely, although it was broad daylight. 

**Good-bye—good-bye, forever,” he 
sobbed and was gone. It was over. He 
would never see her again. 


LL NIGHT long he walked the floor 

of his room, thoughts of suicide cursed 
the eyes which had brought all this upon 
him, and tortured his bleeding heart with 
memory’s sweet unkindnesses. How 
could he leave her—how could he sail 
away across that big, blue sea, leaving 
behind that dearest of all beings—leavy- 
ing her to suffer alone? A thousand 
times he repented his honor and rejoiced 
in the thought that he could remain with 
her forever. But then came the thought 
of Jocelyn. 

Robert Stevens was seven days in 
crossing, but it seemed seven years to 
him—years of agony. He could hardly 
wait for the hour when he should see 
Jocelyn; everything now depended upon 
her. She alone could drive out that vast 
despair which filled his heart, she alone 
could help him bear his burden, although 
she should never know its weight. 
Feverish, heartsick, half mad, he hurried 
across the states to the home of his once 
happy youth—to his Jocelyn. Some- 
thing told him that she would disappoint 
him, that he could not banish one feature 
of the face he loved so well. But then, 


\ 


that dear voice could sing, could talk to 
him, could read to him as it had when he 
loved it, oh, so well. Yet would it be the 
same voice? He was helpless then—not 
so now. There was a difference. 

The train pulled into the old depot and 
he leaped out upon the platform, search- 
ing with those new-found eyes for one 
who might be Jocelyn. She did not rush 
up to greet him. He was amazed— 
dumbfounded. Then he recalled the 
coldness of his last letters to her—poor 
Jocelyn! 

““My boy!” cried a sturdy voice, and 
he was in his father’s arms. 

“Father! Where is she? Where is 
Jocelyn? Is she iil?” he cried, excitedly. 

“She is at home, my boy; the poor 
child could not bear to meet you out 
here. She is wild with anxiety. I bet 
she’s almost crazy, too; this train’s an 
hour late. Come, Robert! Oh, how 
happy your mother will be, my boy, my 
boy!” 

On the way home in the carriage Rob- 
ert answered a hundred questions that 
he never remembered afterward. He 
was confused, impatient, afraid. 

Then he met his mother, his dear, 
happy mother. She was at the gate, 
anxious, eager, but—not Jocelyn! 

““Where is Jocelyn? Tell me!’ he de- 
manded as they entered the house. 

“Go in there, Robert—we will leave 
you alone wit her, my son,” said his 
father, pushing him into the parlor and 
closing the door. 


HE SHADES were down and the 
room was dark. There was some- 
thing ghastly, frightful, about the still- © 
ness. 

““Robert—oh, my Robert!’ came the 
well remembered tones, and before he 
knew from whence she came Jocelyn’s 
arms were about him. Hot kisses rained 
upon his face and he returned them with 
a fervor which surprised him. 

“Thank God, I have you again!” he 
cried. 

“You will always have me, my Rob- 
ert!” 

He started as if struck, releasing her 
and glaring about him like one bereft. A 
low laugh arose from her lips. 

“Good God! Was it you who spoke 
just then?”’ He was trembling like a leaf. 
“T could have sworn it was another’s 
voice.”” 

“Tt was my voice, Robert, dearest, for 
I have two,”’ cried his wife, throwing the 
curtain aside and standing before him— 
Blanch Gordon! 

Stevens dropped into a chair, weakly, 
pailid, fearful. 

“Am I going mad?” he gasped. 

**Mad with joy, dearest! Come! Kiss 
your Blanch—your nurse—your temp- 
tress. Kiss me, for I have won your 
love, fair means or foul.” 

With a cry of joy he leaped to her side, 
snatching her to his breast, utterly un- 
able to speak. 

“Have I won your—your love—your 
eyes?” 

“Yes—yes—yes! Can this be real 
this miracle? Are you truly my Blanch?” 

“Tt was cruel to deceive you, dear. 
but I never could have been satisfied if I 
had not found out for myself. I followed 
you to Berlin, became your nurse, won 
your love from myself, and then beat 
you home by a day.” 

“Jocelyn! My wife, my queen, my 
love, my Blanch, my Jocelyn—my all!” 

A troubled look came into her eyes and 
there was a great deal of solemnity in her 
next remark. 

“But I have been thinking a great deal 
since that day in the church, Robert. 
Suppose I had been some other woman 
and not—Jocelyn!” 


“  Woman’s World 


You 


NEW 
higher prices. Send 20c coin for pattern. Returned if 
dissatished. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Ziegler Co.. 7A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—$90 MONTH. LIST 
positions free. Franklin Inst., Dept. C62, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139. Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free.Patterson Civil Service School. Rochester, N.Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. HE IS THE BEST 
employer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long vacations, 
rapid advance. Thousands of jobs open this year. I will 
help you get one. Write for my big Free book, DY 927, 
today. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HOME WEAVING 


LOOMS—ONLY $8.50—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
rugs, carpets, etc., Irom rags and waste ma’ Besure 
to send for free loom book. It tells all about our won- 
derful $8.50 and other looms. Union Loom Works, 226 
Factory St., Boonville, N. ¥. E 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College. Box 278, A.21, Chicago. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY “HINTS ON WRITING 
and Selling Photoplays.’’ Atlas Pub. Co., 210, Cincinnati. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, Bie et WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. rience unnecessary; 
details Free. Press Syndicate, 150, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


CUT THAT ICE BILL. AN ARCTIC ICE BLANKET 
will do it. 15c postpaid. Arctic Co., Fulton, Mo. 


SEND 2c F — vee OF TOILET AND 
sanitary articles, personal and family use. Our Specialty is 
rubber gloves. L. Kinney & Co., 56 E. Randolph, chao 
———_ ee ee eee 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. _Diplo: 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ills’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


WILL PAY $7.00 FOR 1853 QUARTER; $100.00 FOR 
1853 Half without arrows. $2.00 for 1904 Dollar, proof. 


2 d Get our Large Coin Cir- 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. ACT- 
ual search free. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. 
Geo. P. Kimmel, 201 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED — MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. Owen, 
115 Owen Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN GETTING A 
Diamond or wafch of wonderful worth on very easy plan 
at wholesale prices? Your name on a postal brings offer. 
Santa Fe Watch Co., Dept. 692, Topeka, Kans. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Earn while you learn. Hundreds of 
good positions open. Write today for large list of open- 
ings and testimonials from hundreds of members we have 
placed in positions paying $100 to $500 a month. Ad- 
dress nearest office. Dept. B-27, National Salesmen’s 
Training Ass’n, Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


MARVEL HAIR POMADE POSITIVELY STOPS 
falling hair, stimulates growth. Maker’s own testimonial 
and photo with every bottle at 25c and 50c. It improved 
my hair 400% in two years. Will you try it and be con- 
vinced? Miss Marvel, 22 No. William St., New York, N.Y. 


S orpeietty, 1917 
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Webb chap has been a faithfill visitor for 
2 yeers now, and they still seem to be 
ware they started. 

And wen I went out, Darthea and Mr. 
Webb was standing on the portch and 
Mr. Webbs horse and buggy was hitched 
outside trying to eat the top off the 
hedge, and Darthea was buttoning her 
gloves and Mr. Webb was standing there 
swinging his cane, and Darthea called 
after me, O, Sammy, will you give me 3 
gesses ware your going, and Mr. Webb 
called, I heer your one of these Romeo 
fellows, Sammy. Wich I kepp on going 
as if I thawt I dident heer them, and 
wen I got to the fire house who was 
standing in frunt of it but Reddy Tailor 
and Art Levy, Reddy Tailor saying, 
Heer he is now, we was jest going down 
to your house. 

I got to go some plase, T sed. 

Ware, sed Art Levy: : 

Some plase, I sed. And I started to 
keep on going, Reddy Tailor saying, 
Wats you bet he aint going over to see 
Sue Fabers cuzzin, 4d me saying, Am I, 
thats all you no. And«t kepp on keeping 
on going, and Reddy and Art came run- 
ning after me, Art saying, But weer 
going to get up a game of ball tag and 
we wunt you in it. 

I got to go some plase, I sed. 

But your the ony wuns got a rubber 
ball, sed Reddy Tailor. 

Its in the drawr in the hall rack in our 
frunt hall, I sed. And they terned er- 

-round and went to get it, proving your 
awftin not as important as wat you.got, 
and wen I got to Sue Fabers house no- 
body wasent on the frunt portch and 
there was a little lite in the hall and that 
was the ony lite, and I thawt, I gess 
everybodys out. And I looked at the 
house a wile and then I wawked up the 
road a ways and wen I came back there 
wasent even a lite in the hall, and I 
thawt, G, even the lites out now. And I 

_ looked at the house a little wile and then 
I started to wawk away and terned 
erround and looked at it anuther little 
wile with my hand in my pocket ware 

.the 2 nickles was, and then I kepp on 
going till I came to the fellows playing 
ball tag in frunt of the fire house, and I 
got in the game, wich nobody coodent of 
kepp me out of it even if they had wunted 
to, being my ball they was playing with. 


Tuesday 


j RAINED today so we ony had one 

session, and this aftirnoon it rained on 
account if it hadent stopped yet, and I 
stood at the window in mas room looking 
at the raindrops looking as if they thawt 
they was having races down the window 


MAY PRIZE WINNERS 


THE WINNERS of prizes for the cor- 
rect set of answétrs and the best sug- 
gestions, were: 


FIRST PRIZE—Twenty Dollars 


Mrs. L. W. Rowbotham, Box 104, 
ol Se 

SECOND PRIZE—Ten Dollars 
Miss June Chesman, D——, Mich. 


THIRD PRIZE—Five Dollars 


Alice Fairman, 1720 Seminary St., 
, Til. 


OTHER PRIZES—One Dollar Each 


Mrs. C. A. Reed, O , Ind. 
Elsie B. Shafer, L——, Mich. 
Edgar Gilbert, R. F. D. No. 1, L——, 
ha e's 
Lula Langan, W- , Minn. 
Mrs. F. S. Kepford, A , lowa. 
Mrs. Albert Myhr, D——, Iowa. 
Gertrude A. Mooney, G——, Mass. 
_ Mrs. W. F. Corenke, 134 E. Howard 
Rte k , Wis. 
Anna L. Brooks, 401 E. Market St., 
W. , Ohio. 
Mrs. Frank E. Nugent, 59 “F”’ St., 
C P. SAB 
A 


G 


A 


Miss. Lillian Alder, 
G a foe 
Maude W. Schuler, G——, Mich. 
Mrs. K. H. Wadsworth, N , Mass. 
Mrs. Thomas Stewart, 15 East High 
St., C——, Pa. 
F. M. Chase, Box 109, G——, Ill. 


144 Clerk St., 


Cecilia From Far Away 


Continued from page 6 


pane, and ma wa setting. there sewing 
holes in stockings, and I sed, Ma, wat do 
you think wood happen to the flowers 
and corn and things if it dident rain for 
about 40 years. 

The same thing that wood happen to 
you, I sippose, do you see my scissors on 
the bewro, sed ma. 

No mam, I sed, and ma sed, How long 
have you bin blind. 

Heer they are, do you wunt them, I 
sed, and she sed, If its all the same to 
you. And I handed them to her and 
started to look out the window agen 
wundering wat it wood feel like to lay 
down in the middle of the road and let 
the rain hit you all it wunted to, and how 
the sparrers wood look if they eetch hada 
little umbereller, and wat asertin gerl was 
doing, and after a wile I went in my room 
and sat down at my desk and rote a 
pome, this being it as follows 


O Cecilia is going away 

1 day after today 

And 1 day after today 
Cecilia will be away. 

Her eyes are bloo 

All the way throo 

And her teeth are brite 
Like the stars at nite 

And her hair is gold 

And shes 8 yeers old 

And her bewtifill compleckshin 
Was a perfeck seleckshin. 
And still shes not proud 
And she never tawks loud 
But by the fellows erround 
They must like the sound. 
She mite come agen 

But she duzzent no wen _ 
And shes going back to town 
And the rains poring down 
And I wish she wood stay 
But shes going away. 


Wich at ferst I was going to sine it 
with my own name and then I thawt I 
woodent and then I put 2 harts at the 
bottom insted stuck together with a arro 
and folded it up and put.it in my coat 
pocket, and after suppir it wasent raining 


eny more because it has stopped at 5 
o clock, and I went over to Sue Fabers 
with the pome in my coat pocket and the 
2 nickels still in my pants pocket, and 
Sue and Cecilia was swinging in the 
hammick on the portch and none of the 
uther fellows was erround on account of 
thare suppir proberly not being over yet, 
and I thawt, I better ask her pritty 
quick or theyll be erround. 

Wich pritty soon Sue Fabers mother 
called her to come in the house she 
wunted her, and she went in, saying, Im 
always being called for sumthing, I never 
saw enybody like me. Wich as soon as 
she did, I sed to Cecilia, Wich do you like 
best, ice creem or sawspereller, and she 
sed, O, ice creem, Im feerfilly fond of ice 
creem. 

Do you wunt some now, do you wunt 
to wawk to Mommy Sneiders store and 
get some, I sed, and she sed, But I jest 
finished suppir, and I sed, So did I, and 
she sed, Ill go if my cuzzin Sue goes, I 
cant go without her. 

Wy not, wats the reason, I sed, and she 
sed, Shes my cuzzin. Being a pritty 
bum reason, and I sed, But I can take 
her eny time. Wich jest then Sue came 
out, saying, Ware, take me ware. 

No plase, down to Mommy Sneiders to 
get some ice creem, do you wunt to go, I 
sed. Hoping she wood say no on account 
of me ony having 10 sents, but she sed, 
All rite, all rite’ And: me and her and 
Cecilia started to go, and pretty soon we 
met Looey Brant, proberly being on his 
way to Sues house, and he sed, Helo, 
ware you all going. . 

Erround to Mommy Sneiders store to 
get some ice creem, do you wunt to come 
with us, I sed. Thinking he mite have a 
extra nickel to buy Sues with, and he 
shook his hed no, looking as if he wood 
of shook it yes if he had of had eny 
money, saying, I jest had my suppir. 
(Ive got to stop now, but I'll write some 

more later.) 


Enjoy Yourself 


You are invited out in the evening. 
You have done a day’s work already. 

It’s a nuisance to have to go, and only 
less of a nuisance to have to dress for 
dinner. You are bored to extinction at 
the very thought. But you have to go! 
Very well, then, enjoy yourself. Sum- 
mon any thought of pleasure, however 
trifling, and keep turning that over. 
You won’t have to turn it over very long. 
Soon you will have forgotten all about 
your boredom and be enjoying yourself. 
You will listen to others with delight; 
laugh and talk gaily. In short the trium- 
phant idea will be the idea of pleasure. 
Move as if you were successful, smile 
as if you were glad. Walk as if you had 
just struck luck. These are good habits. 
Stick to them. But do not expect to 


achieve marvels on the first day. How- 
ever, you will be on the road to all the 
success, joy and luck you can take care of. 

There will be progress in the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of enjoyment just as in 
anything else. That morbid thought 
that troubled you yesterday will be gone 
today. Just give your good and whole- 
some thoughts a fair chance to develop. 
They will, and along the line most help- 
ful to you. 

Have confidence in the better instincts, 
ideas, feelings at work out of sight in 
yourself, the victories with no name, the 
unrecorded victories which take place in 
yourself every hour in every day in every 
year of all your life. : 

Work! 

Have Faith! 


“LET WOMAN’S WORLD SERVE YOU’ 


Shopping Service 


If you live in the country, or the stores in 
your town do not carry the apparel you want, 
why not let Mrs. Richmond attend to your 
shopping for you in New York? 

JANE RICHMOND, 
Woman’s World, 280 Madison Ave., NewYork. 


House Furnishing and Interior Decora=- 
ation 


Your questions about furnishing or decor- 
ating the interior of your home will be referred 
to one who has expert knowledge of the sub- 
jects. INTERIOR DECORATING, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Fancy Needlework 


Margery Fassett answers letters about em- 
broidery, tatting or crochet stitches or about 
anything in the field of Fancy Needlework. 

MarcGeEry Fassett, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Etiquette 


Are you in doubt as to the proper social 
forms or conventional conduct for any special 
occasions? Ask Mrs. Maude Radford Warren 
what to do. 

Mrs. Mauve RaprorD “Sviran, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Home Building 


Are you going to build or remodel this sum- 
mer? Whether it’s a city bungalow, an up- 
to-date farmhouse, an old house made over, 
a barn or a garage, our home-building editor 
will give you helpfui advice about it. 

Home-Buitoinc Epiror, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Beauty 


If you have any beauty ills you wish rem- 
edied write to Charline, stating your case 
definitely. She will be glad to help you. 

CHARLINE, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Dressmaking and Sewing 


_ To those of you who wish advice or instruc- 
tion regarding any particular point in dress- 
making or plain sewing, Mrs. Purdy will give 
the benefit of her practical knowledge of the 
subject. Mrs. HELEN D. Purpy, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Plants and Garden 
Tarkington Baker answers special questions 
cma the care of plants and flowers, and 
will give expert advice on doubtful points in 
landscape or vegetable gardening. 


TARKINGTON BAKER, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Health of Mother and Baby 


Do you wish a doctor’s advice about any 
distressing symptoms of disease in_ yourself 
or your baby? Write to Dr. Edith B. Lowry, 
giving her particulars about the case. 

Dr. Epirx B. Lowry, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Cookery Problems 


Mrs. Rice is always glad to send you special 
recipes, to suggest menus for social occasions, 
to tell you how to tempt the invalid’s appetite 
with dainty dishes, etc. 

Littan Dynevor Rice, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
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Your Fruit Won’t 
Spoil If 


You Use 


y) RED RUBBERS 
They Fit All 
Standard Jars 


Specially recommended for cold pack canning. Send 
¢ stamp for new book on cementing or 10c in stamps for 
one dozen rings if you cannot get them at your dealer's, 


Address Department 26 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


_.There are Bargains 


in automobile tires just as there are bar- 
gains in other things you buy. It’s just a 
matter of looking for quality and low price. 


UCKSKIN 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 

Guaranteed TIRES 

are made of exactly the same rubber and fabric | 
“| as the highest-priced tires in the country and are 

guarenteed for 4,000 miles. But, because we sell [ 

irect from factory to car owner, our prices save fi} 

you 30 per cent. 


y You can examine tire and send } 
yj it back at our expense if unsatisfactory. Write 

for booklet giving special offer details. Ask also 
A for price list. These give the PROOF that what 
f we say are FACTS. 13 


«, PHE L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 


West St., Carrollton, O. 
Dist. Office, 1436 S. Mich. Ave., 


Chicago 


There 
Is & 
Beauty 


us 6c in 
stamps to 
cover cost of 
packing and 
mailing, and get 
free our Guest Room 
Package containing In- 
gram’s Face Powder and 
Rouge in novel purse packets, 
and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
Tooth Powder, and Perfume 
Guest Room sizes. Address 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 (14) 
Windsor, Ont. 

658 Tenth St. Detroit, U. 8, A. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


in 


keeps you fresh and dainty 
and free from embarrassni\ent 


—because it takes all the odor out of 
perspiration. “Mum” won’t hatm 
your skin or stain your clothes. 


25c—at dmg- and department-stores 
“Mune is @ Trade Mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 


To Sweeten the Breath 
Use LUDEN’S 


Many summer uses. Relieve hay fever. 
No coloring—no narcotics—not touched by 
hand~—in the Yellow Sanitary Package—5c. 


Estab. 1881 Reading, Pa. 


We are paying men and women 
from $25 to $50 a week— paid 4 
Cooper $314 in one month. 
Bridge $88 in 6 days to take order for 

Kantleak Raincoats _ 
It’s easy. We furnish everything. 
Fortystyles. Beautiful new fabrics. 
Wholesale prices. Big commissions. 
You only take orders. 

We Deliver and Collect 

Notime wasted. No money invested. 
No chance for loss, 

Sample Coat Given 
Write for new proposition. Com- 
plete outfit—all given. Hurry. 

Comer Mfg. Co. 

102 Silver St. Dayton, Ohio 
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Would You 


wanted a pretty silk United 


chance. Act now. 


SPECIAL FLAG OFFER— The 
flags we are ofiering are made of a 
good, firm quality of silk. They are 
1134 inches wide by 18 inches long; 
or in other words, about 2 inches 
wider and 41% inches longer than the 
pages of this magazine—a generous 
size. The colors are of the truest 
and brightest and the edges are 


eee 


Get One Without Cost 
From WOMAN’S WORLD 


ever before your eyes in rich silken folds? You have always 


Here at last is your opportunity to get one, quite without cost. 
Woman’s Wor Lp has secured a number of silk flags of excellent 
quality, which we are going to distribute without cost to all who 
can give us a few minutes of their spare time. 
Flags are very difficult to get in large quan- 
tities at present and we may not be able to repeat this offer 
after the stock on hand is exhausted. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


Like a Real 
Silk Flag? 


SOMEWHERE in 
every home in 
the land, the flag 
we love should be 
always visible. 
What picture 
can mean so 
much, what 
= drapery - be 
half so effec- 
tive as the 


vibrant hues 
of Old Glory, 


States flag of good quality. 


Don’t miss this 


finished with neat stitching. We will 
mail one of these beautiful flags 
absolutely free to anyone sending us 
only two one-year subscriptions to 
Woman’s Wor.D at 50c each. - Or 
send us only one yearly subscription 
at 50c and 25c extra and you will 
get the flag. Mention Offer No. 2151 
when writing. 


Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
= Hair Like. 
va,’ “Nature’s 


A’ 


In threeshours you 
can nave yust e 
prettiest curls and 


s}_ Andth 


Liquid Silmerine 


is perfectly harmless. Easily applied with brush. 
Hairis nice and fluffy when combed out. Silmerine 
is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine and 
glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 


in a few minutes without heat—guaran- 
teed not to injure the hair in any 
way—far superior to kid or 
other curlers— 


Every curler 
electrified—impart- 
ing strength to the hair. 
Fifty million in daily use. 
Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Also Manufacturers of 
West Stocking Shield, 4 for 10c. 
Ask your dealer, or se 
money Or 


s his name with 
PS. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY 
—7 tse COLUMBIA AVE PHILA “ { 


BA 
on sales, my agents are making money. Shipments 


Bash 


Five-Pass., 34.7 H. P. 32x3% tires Cars 
— 


SS Ss = catalog and all 


- 


114-in. Wheelbase 


Bush Mot 
Delco Ignition-Elec. Stg. & Ltg. =e cee en 


Bush Temple, Chicago 


Doctor Teils 


How To Strengthen 


Eyesight 50 per cent In One 
Week’s Time In Many Instances 


A Free Prescription You Can Have 
Filled and Use at Home. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Do you wear glasses? Are you 
a victim of eye strain or other eye weaknesses? If 
so, you will bé glad to know that according to Dr. Lewis 
there is real hope for you. Many whose eyes were 
failing say they have had their eyes restored 
through the principle of this wonderful free prescrip- 
tion. One man says, after trying it: “I was almost 
blind; could not see to read at all. Now I can read 
everything without any glasses and my eyes do 
not water any more. At night they would pain 
dreadfully; now they feel fine all the time. It was 
like a miracle to me.” A lady who used it says: 
“The atmosphere seemed hazy ‘with or without 
glasses, but after using this prescription for fifteen 
days every thing seems clear. can even read 
fine print without glasses.’ It is believed that 
thousands who wear glasses can now discard them | 
in a reasonable time and multitudes more will be | 
able to strengthen their eyes so as to be spared | 
the trouble and expense of ever getting glasses. | 


Eye troubles of many descriptions may be wonder- 
fully benefited by following the simple rules. Here 
is the prescription: Go to any active drug store 
and get a bottle of Bon-Opto tablets. Drop one 
Bon-Opto tablet in a fourth of a glass of water and 
allow to dissolve. With this liquid bathe the eyes 
two to four times daily. You should notice your 
eyes clear up perceptibly right from the start and in- 
flammation will quickly disappear. If your eyes are 


bothering you, even a little, take steps to save 
them now before it is too late. Many hopelessly blind 
might have been saved if they had cared for 


their eyes in time. 

Note: Another prominent Physician to whom the above 
article was submitted, said: “‘Bon-Opto’’ is a very remark- 
able remedy. Its constituent ingredients are well known to 
eminent eye specialists and widely prescribed by them. The 
Manufacturers guarantee it to str®agthen eyesight 50 per 
cent in one week's time in many imstances or refund the 
money. I$ can be obtained from sny good druggist and is 
one of the very few preparations I feel shou d be kept on 
hand for regular use in almost every family."" Bon- pto 
is sold in New York by the Kalish 234 St. Pharmacy; in 
Baltimore, by the Read Drag Co.; in St. Paul, by the 
Mansur Drug Co. 


¥ 
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FIETY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


Each picture represents the names of Two American Generals. Can You 


the names of two American gen- 
erals, and the correct answers are 
included in the following list. Look at 
the pictures carefully, go through this 
list and then send in your answers and 


| ete of these pictures represents 


suggestions: 
Anderson Houston Prescott 
Banks Hunter Price 
Bragg Jackson Putnam 
Brooks Johnston Quitman 
Buell Lee Rosecrans 
Buckner Logan Schuyler 
Butler Longstreet Scott 
Burnside Marion Sickles 
Chaffee Mansfield Shafter 
Custer Meade Sheridan 
Early Mercer Sherman 
Floyd McDowell Smith 
Funston McClellan Stark 
Fremont Miles Sterling 
Gaies Montgom-» Sullivan 
Gates ery Taylor 
Glover Morgan Thomas 
Grant McPherson Washington 
Greene Patterson Wayne 
Griffin Pierce Wheeler 
Hayes Pillow Wood 
Hood Polk Wright 
Hooker Pope Wool 


» 
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Read Carefully 


FoR THE correct answers to the puz- 

zle and the best suggestion for a sub- 
ject for a future puzzle page sent in by 
July fifteenth, the prize is twenty dol- 
lars, the next ten, the next five, and then 
there are fifteen more prizes for correct 
answers and suggestions. 

If you win a prize and have sent in 
answers to these prizes for any three con- 
secutive months beginning with, or any 
time since, the January, 1917, issue, 
your prize will be double. For example, 
if you had sent in your replies for May, 
June and July and you won a prize in 
July, the regular prize would be doubled. 

These are the correct answers to the 


May puzzles: 

1. Crib 5. Pelt 
RoHer Till 

2. Shock 6. Farm Hand 
Poultry Hide 

3. Sower if 7. Harvest 
Soil Acre 

4. Furrow 8. Silo 
Harrow Stable 


9. Bushel—Cattle 
(For List of May Prize Winners see page 27) 


For Salads and Garnish 


» JiffyJell 


With Flavors in Vials 


Quick, Fruity Desserts 


Some New Flavors 
Which Millions Wanted 


You Wanted 
Mint 

You have wanted a 
Mint jell to be made in a 
moment. A jell for lamb, 
for cold meats, for salads 
and relishes. Now you 
have it in Jiffy-Jell. It is 
made from crushed mint leaves, and it 
comes in a vial. It keeps fresh until used. 


Mint Sprays 


On Lamb or Cold Meats 


Dissolve the Jiffy-Jell in boiling water, 
then add the Mint. You then have a green 
jell with a wealth of mint flavor. 


You Wanted 
Lime 


You wanted a lime- 
fruit flavor made from 
the fruit itself. Now 
we have it in Jiffy-Jell, 
tart and zestful. And 
the vial keeps it fresh. 


Try both of these garnish flavors, Mint 
and Lime. Mix them in your salads, or 
mix the salads into them. The Mint is 
cool and soothing— perhaps the best-liked 
flavor known. The Lime has tang. In 

nearly every meal you will 
find a place for a relish 
jell like these. 


Lime Fruit 


Home of Jiffy-Jell 


Pineapple, Too 


True Pineapple flavor has been impossible 
in a quick jelly dessert. It had to be sealed, 
and it could not be 
scalded. 

In Jiffy-Jell we make 
it from ripe pineapple 
juice. The juice is 
pressed out where the 
pineapples grow, then 
concentrated, then sealed 
in vials. The flavor from 
half a ripe pineapple 
comes in each vial. 

You add the boiling 
water to the Jiffy - Jell 
only. The flavor is not scalded. Add the flavor 
from the vial when the jell has partly.cooled. 
So it tastes like crushed pineapple jell. 


Why Jiffy-Jell 


For either desserts or salads, be sure you 
get Jiffy-Jell. Then you will get the true 
fruit flavors, made from the fruit itself. And 
the flavors will come in sealed vials. 


Pineapple 


_ Jiffy Mint Sauce 


Dissolve one package of Mint Jiffy-Jell in 
one cup of boiling water. Add the Mint 
flavor from the vial, then a cup of strained 
liquid from the pan in which roast is cooked. 
Serve hot. 


Orange Jiffy-Jell 


Waukesha Pure Food Co. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Orange 
Two Packages for 25 Cents 
' Book of Recipes Free 


8 Flavors in Vials 


Strawberry Raspberry Cherry Pineapple 
Lemon Lime Mint 


Each vial contains the es- 
sence of considerable fruit 
juice. So every dessert tastes 
like a fresh-fruit dainty. 

Jiffy-Jell is made with 
Waukesha Gelatine, the 
output of which we con- 
trol. ‘This is a rare grade 
—an extra-fine grade — 
which costs twice as much 
as the common. 


Each Flavor 
In a Vial 


Summer Dainties 

Jiffy -Jell makes dozens of delightful 
summer pee 
dishes. 
Salads, 
relishes 
and fruity 
desserts— 
all made 
in a mo- 
ment, all. 
served cold. 

Mix salads in the salad jells. Mix fruits 
in the fruit jells, if you wish. Add choco- 
late or nuts or whipped cream. Or serve 
the Jiffy-Jell alone with its flavor. It is 
light, quickly made and easy to digest. It is 
zestful and cold and 
delicious. And a 
package makes six or 


———— 


Jiffy-Jell Neapolitan Delight 


eight dishes. tg + ® 
Don’t forget to > 


order Jiffy-Jell. SS = : 

x bs 

At Our « ‘we 
Risk 


Try any of these flavors at our risk. If it 
doesn’t delight you, ask for your money 
back. Your grocer will return it. If you 
wish to try before buying, write us for a 
package. We will mail it to you free, 
rather than let you miss it. 


AUKESHA Pure Fooo Co., 
WAUKESHA, wis. 
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| Have Bought a Liberty Bond— 
Have You? 7 


There is still an opportunity for you to get a 
bond. 

You are a patriotic citizen. You are enjoying 
privileges and you are given opportunities that are 
not obtainable anywhere else in the world. Your 
family and your home, your national honor, your 
peace and your security depend upon your sup- 
port, and all others like you. 

Our soldiers are going into this war to win. 
They must be properly equipped and fed. They 
must have the very best things to fight with, and 
they must have plenty of them. 

There is only one way to get these things and 
that is to buy them. That takes money. The 
Government must have this money. And they 
must have it now. A part of this. money must 
come from you. 

You must loan some of your money to the 
Government. And in return for that loan the 
Government will give you a bond—a Liberty Bond. 


A bond that is the first mortgage on the United 
States—a piece of the wealth of the richest nation 
in the world. 

A bond that pays 344%. 

A bond that is good as gold—exactly as good 
as the Government currency you have in your 
pocket. 

If you had $100 in U. S. currency and a $100 
Government Bond in your pocket they would 
both have the same guarantee and one would be 
as secure as the other, but as long as you had the 
bond, the Government would pay you 3!4%a year 
on its face value, but the Government does not 
pay anyone any interest on the currency they 
have in their possession. 

Railroad bonds which pay only 4% or 444% 
are secured by the property owned by the rail- 
roads which may be four times or even ten times 
the face value of the bonds. Such bonds have 
been excellent for investments, but the property or 
wealth which is the security for the Liberty Bonds 
is one hundred and twenty-five times the face 
value of the bonds. 


Just think of it, 250 billions ($250,000,000,000) of 


dollars as the security behind the Liberty Bonds. 

Yet paying you interest—a good interest. 

A bond that is not taxable, and is the soundest 
investment in the world. 

Now do not think that buying bonds is just 
for those who are rich. It is not intended that 
the rich should get them all, and we should see 
to it that they do not get more than they should 
have. 

Liberty Bonds are in denominations as small 
as $50. . 

They are within the reach of every person 
earning any money at all. 

And they can be bought in instalments, so that 
you or anyone who desires to save can get them. 

You can begin with a first payment of only 
one dollar. 

You can buy a bond this way for yourself, or 
for-your children’s savings account. 

If the Government should ever issue war 
bonds bearing a higher rate of interest your bond 
can be changed without cost to those bearing the 
higher rate of interest. 

The Government gives you this opportunity— 
and it is an opportunity—it is an opportunity to 
enlist your dollars, to prove your patriotism, to 
help those in the fields fighting the battles for you 
—to strike for freedom, and liberty and justice to 
our own people and others oppressed in this world. 

The quickest way to end this war, the surest 
way to shorten the period of fighting and killing 
and bring more of our own boys safely back to 
our own land and back to our own people, to make 
it unnecessary for others to go to the front, is to 
support our Nation with all our physical, moral 
and financial power. 

A simple, easy and effective way is to buy a 
Liberty Bond. 

It is not too late. 

Go to your banker today, and put your name 
on the roll of honor—buy a Liberty Bond. 


Editor. 


August, 1917 
Vol. 33 
No. 8 


N COMPARISON to the old world na- 
tions, the United States has had but 
a brief history. We are only a hundred 
and forty-one years old! But in that 
comparatively short period we have 
passed through severe struggles, tortur- 
ous, anxious years, and have emerged 

with banners flying, a finer democracy, a better, truer, 

Christian nation. 

We have gained little without a supreme effort. 
There are so many misinformed, misdirected or of 
naturally evil tendencies, that decency and upright- 
ness, truth and honor have to be maintained by mili- 
tant spirits. The best things in our republic, the fin- 
est things in our lives have only been obtained by 
paying the price. But they have been worth it always, 
and they are worth it now. 

We created in this nation a haven of refuge for the 
oppressed of the world. The great door of oppor- 
tunity was swung open to them. Citizenship, and 
with it participation in the conduct of the democracy, 
was easily obtainable and eagerly sought for. Great 
public domains were thrown open for settlement. 
The pioneers came, and planted, and built, and 
waxed strong and prosperous. They brought children 
into the world, and their children had children, and 
they had great opportunities, more wealth, more ease, 
more comfort, more peace of mind than their forbears. 
The word “‘pioneer’’ was stripped of its memory of 
hardships and privations and became a term of great 
reverence and immense respect for those from many 
countries who came to escape autocratic oppression, 
restrictions of religious belief, and ‘military and 
monarchical vassalage and helped build our nation. 

We have grown to be the richest nation in the world 
—a nation of great philanthropies, of high ideals—a 
nation of Christian dominance. We have put on a 
militant spirit ‘‘to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,’ to terminate for all times the very thralldom, 
injustices, arrogance and autocratic usurpation that 
the forbears fled from when they came to: America. 

For such a cause, for such a purpose, you and all of 
of us will do our full part. 


ence in human nature. It varies, of course. 
There are some that have tantrums when the 
moon is full, cucumbers give others indigestion, and 
others have corns. These are what you might call 
“outside influences,”’ and they do affect human nature. 

But after all is said and done, we are pretty much 
alike; and that is one of the many things these boys 
who are going to war will find out. They are going 
to camp, eat, sleep, and perhaps fight together. They 
are going to find that the heart of the country boy, 
while perhaps his life in the open has lessened his 
temptations and left it a little cleaner, is not much 
different from that of the town boy. They will learn 
that they love their parents, honor their country and 
revere their Creator in about the same way. Tears 
will start or laughter bubble at about the same things 
and at about the same time. 

And when they grow up into older men, this same 
human companionship—this wider acquaintance and 
first-hand knowledge of their fellow creatures, is going 
to take a great deal out of the selfishness in life, make 
our country a better country, and the next generation 
more neighborly. 


| Pees isn’t such a tremendous amount of differ- 


HAT part the women of our country will play 
in the world’s work next year, or during the 
period of the war, is hardly a matter of specu- 

lation. In any great crisis women have stood shoulder 
to shoulder with men and have done all and more than 
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was required of them. Our histories are full of the 
achievements of women, but history relates only a 
a very small part of human activities. There are 
thousands upon thousands of true heroisms, real 
sacrifices that women have made, mothers par- 
ticularly, that the world will never know about 
Women will do their share now as they have always. 


OST of the monuments that grace our ceme- 
teries are provided for out of the estate of the 
deceased. No wealth, no visible sign that 

you could have passed on. It is the common way, 
and, as I truly hope that I am not an editorial fault 
finder, there would be no adverse comment from 
me if I had not been reading about aman in a small 
town who just recently started back from whence 
he came. 

Judging from what the paper had to say, I am 
inclined to believe that he passed out of the world 
with much more splendor and a great deal more 
noise than accompanied him when he came in. I 
judge, too, that he did very well in business, and 
better than he expected because his vanity seemed to 
leap the grave in providing a tidy sum for “‘a suitable 
monument to be erected to my memory.” I am not 
an expert on monuments, but I am fairly familiar with 
country graveyards, and it struck me as rather bad 
taste for a man to blow in the price of a high-class 
silo on an elongated tombstone to convince other 
persons coming there to mourn that he was ‘‘some 
persimmon,” as a fellovy says, when he was alive. 

The point is that I could not find out anything 
about this man except that he had left money and 
was intending to have an Al monument. He may have 
been, for all I know, a man who was kind and charit- 
able, and a truly good citizen. But if he was a good 
man, there is a memorial for him written within a 
hundred hearts, that time cannot lessen nor death end. 

Perhaps you remember that by James Whitcomb 
Riley: 

A good man never dies— 

In worthy deed and prayer 

And helpful hands, and honest eyes, 
If smiles or tears are there; 

Who lives for you and me— 

Lives for the world he tries 

To help—he lives eternally. 

A good man never dies. 
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Help Save the 
Food! 


Can More ! 


Preserve 


More ! 


OME thoughtless people think it a great joke to 
frighten babies and young children. They seem 
to enjoy seeing the expressions of surprise, fear, 

and the subsidence of these emotions play upon the 
youngsters’ faces. It is all in fun; they do not mean 
any harm, and in many instances there is no apparant 
injury. But when you realize that those little minds 
are like a sensitized film in a camera, receiving and 
registering all incoming impressions and as yet with- 
out the power to discriminate and reject those useless 
or harmful impressions, you can readily see that 
frightening a child may put a fear into that growing 
mind that will remain through all its life. 

In fact, the medical profession will tell you of many 
of these impressions, and I personally know a case of 
reminiscent terrors. When he was a very small boy, 
a speckled hen of theirs hid her nest under the barn. 
He wriggled in and got the eggs, but when he tried 
to wriggle out, he discovered that his clothes had 
become fastened to one of the beams. He cannot 
remember now how long he struggled to get free. But 
I do know that no boy ever suffered any more than 
he, and even to remember that torture brings upon 
his brow a sympathetic ooze of perspiration. 

So don’t frighten your children, and do not let 
anyone else do it. 


LEAN up on both sides of the road. Put away 
‘ everything you can that will feed stock this 
winter. Get more than ever. Get it all. 

And in the house keep right on with your preserving 
and canning and drying. Do not use a can if you can 
just as well use something elses We need the cans 
for other things. Put your fruit juices and preserves 
as many as you can in wide-necked bottles. Do not 
throw any bottles Away. You may need them. 

Put up all the food possible in every way possible. 
And do not stop when you get enough for yourself. 
There will undoubtedly be a good market for it all. 


ler. ‘‘Everybody makes mistakes,’ he says, 

“that is why the rubber is on the end of the 
pencil.”” Other people smile at it just as you have. 
They know that the rubber on the the end of the 
pencil is terrible evidence that mistakes are human. 
It is the machine that makes no mistakes—the machine 
that can do but one thing—the machine that goes on 
doing, without thought, without heartbeat, whatever 
the inventive mind of man fashioned that machine 
to do. It has no power to correct a mistake. 
Usually when it makes one mistake it breaks, and its 
usefulness is done forever. 

There are no ninety-nine and forty-four hundredths 
per cent perfect people in the world. Countless num- 
bers are striving each day to get nearer the true pat- 
tern of life. But only the very few get anywhere 
without making mistakes. It is one of the results 
of having the power of volition. Mistakes can result 
from any number of things—carelessness and ignor- 
ance—chiefly. But frequently from a lack of knowl- 
edge that after all is not really ignorance, but inex- 
perience, incomprehension, simplicity, an honest 
belief erroneously based. 

We do not always think of that. We are not as 
tolerant as we ought to be, knowing as much about 
human nature as we do. We are quick to condemn 
a mistake about almost anything—and much too 
often without knowing the facts. And condemning 
quickly, or thoughtlessly, is quite as big and as harm- 
ful a mistake as we can make, and as injurious to us 
as to the other person. 

“Everybody makes mistakes. 
rubber is on the end of the pencil.” 


(ie: of our famous comedians has a new rib tick- 


That is why the 
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Economize without sacrifice 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shorteni: 
Fon Cake Making. 


by using 


HE thought of economy usually is associated with sacrifice. There are house- 
wives to whom economy has but one meaning—the giving up of desirable 
things, either wholly or in part, because necessity demands it. The use of 
Crisco as a cooking fat is a well established economy that entails no sacrifice. On 
the contrary, it means added advantages that please the whole family. The house- 
wife who uses Crisco profits in actual money, because she uses less of it than of 
butter and Crisco does not cost as much. Wherever you have depended on butter as 
shortening use Crisco; you will save money, and enjoy delicious and wholesome foods. 


Crisco Means Economy Without Sacrifice 


See G 


Crisco costs much less than butter and is so 
much richer that less is needed. 


Crisco does much to prevent failures with their 
attendant loss and disappointment. Careful 
cooks know that inferior butter imparts its 
own unpleasant flavor to everything with which 


CN | in Cake Making 


it comes in contact. Crisco always is flavorless, 
odorless, and tasteless and of the same degree of 
richness. 


Cakes made with Crisco taste as delicious as 
those made with the finest butter, and they 
stay moist and fresh unusually long. 


Crisco Means Economy Without Sacrifice 
in Pastry Making 


You use less Crisco because it is so rich. None 
of the pastry is wasted or thrown away. Crisco 
makes the crust delicate and flaky through and 
through. The undercrust always is so light and 
tender that there is no suggestion of sogginess 
or toughness. You need never waste materials, 


time, and fuel because of a failure due to varia- 
tion in shortening. Crisco always is pure, fresh, 
sweet, and of uniformly high quality. Climatic 
changes do not affect it. It does not become 
rancid. Whenever and wherever you use Crisco 
it always is the same. 


Crisco Means Economy Without Sacrifice 
in Frying 


Less Crisco is absorbed because Crisco gives up 
its heat so quickly that a rich brown crust forms 
immediately. 


The Crisco that remains can be used again and 
again. Simply strain it carefully. It retains 
no odor or taste of the foods cooked in it. 


The quick formation of the crust prevents 
grease from soaking in and smothering the 
natural dainty flavors of the food. This ad- 
vantage plus the fact that Crisco is wholly 


vegetable, means that Crisco fried foods are 
more palatable, more wholesome, and more 
easily digested. 


If you have not yet tried Crisco you should do 
so now, not only because of the better results it 
will give you, but also because of its economy. 
The best cooks and the most business-like 
housekeepers everywhere are enthusiastic about 
Crisco. It is a boon to have a cooking fat that 
reduces living costs and produces more tasteful 
and wholesome foods. 


Here’s a Book You Need 


It is Janet McKenzie Hill’s valuable book ‘*The Whys 
of Cooking”’. Every housewife should send for a copy. 
In this work the editor of American Cookery deals with 
hundreds of puzzling problems in cooking and house- 
keeping. Your own may be among them. A chapter is 
devoted to Modern Kitchens. Everyone who entertains 


should read what Mrs. Hill says about ‘‘Serving”. It is 
important to know the proper thing todo. The book 
is illustrated in color and contains many new recipes for 
economical yet tasteful dishes. We will send your copy 
to you for five 2-cent stamps. Address Dept. O-8, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


**SHE IS GOING WITH ME OR SHE IS NEVER GOING ANY PLACE,'’*® GROWLED THE STRANGER 


otk NEL + 


by Edward Lyell Fox author ofh“Thou Shalt Not Kill” 
TJ Custrated by Denison Budd 


LTHOUGH the Norther stirred the night 
with ghostly gray suow gusts, and the 
mercury had dropped to ‘fifty-three 
below,’”’ to the man and the woman, the 
deserted mining shack was as warm as a 
Chinook’s arms. Curly haired, clean 
limbed, stalwart, he crushed her in his 

arms—as he might have crushed a rose so to possess 

all its wonders. 

And as she laid her soft cheek against his they 
dreamed. They saw a wide-eaved house in the Mis- 
sion style, orange groves beyond, bushes redolent 
with roses. 

There sounded a knock on the door. There is 
something about a knock. It creates, uncertainty. 
It is like the bell in a medieval tower clanging at the 
wrong time of the day; a whistle screaming along the 
river, a horn tooting in fog. Apprehension follows a 
knock—inevitably if it falls on an Alaskan cabin door 
—of a night when a Norther ravages the land—of a 
night when through storm and cold it seems as if 
nothing human dare venture abroad. The knock 
came again. 

In the heart of Sitka Nell there gave a responsive 
thump. As she gazed up into the clean, handsome 
face of the man she loved, terror stared from her 
eyes. Well did she know what that knock meant; 
who, of all men, the one who could follow her thus. 
A third time the knock fell, more urgently now. 

“Someone’s at the door,” said Bill, rousing himself. 
“T heard a knock.” 

Desperately she clung to him. 
wind.” 

“Maybe,” he said, patting her little hand. 

“It’s nothing, boy’’—she whispered hurriedly 
“the wind.” 

“But the knock was repeated. This time they 
both were certain of it—the muffled tap of a mitted 
fist. Sitka Nell, gazing wild-eyed at Bill, trembled. 


“You heard the 


“That’s mighty funny,’ drawled Morley as he 
lazily stretched to his feet. 

“Don’t, Bill, don’t,’ she whispered. 

Amazed, he regarded her. 

“What? Leave someone out there in the storm?” 

“Tt’s better, Bill,’’ she faltered, and then she flung 
her arms about his neck and snuggled closely to him. 

“There, that’s the girl,” he murmured and tend- 
erly stroked her golden hair. ‘‘This storm has got 
you, eh? Fidgety, nervous?” 

Terrified, she seized his wrists. 

“No, Bill. Not.the storm. Something else. It’s 
that knock. I feel it means bad luck. I wish Ss 

“Foolish little sweetheart,’ smiled Bill. ‘Bad 
luck—with you?’ And from sheer joy of soul he 
laughed. 

The rapping was intermittent 
pounding on the cabin door. 

“All right, stranger,’ called Bill, “‘in a minute.” 

Shaking all over she threw herself on him, 

“Dont, Bill, Don’t, “Oh, don't 

Tenderly, Bill released himself. 

“Mercury fifty-three below,” he remarked. ‘On 
a night like this I’d a sworn no human could travel.” 


now—a_ steady 


You will remember Mr. Fox’s last story in Woman’s 
World—the story about the Man of Oberammergau— 
and the suspense and power in “Sitka Nell” you will not 


soon forget. 


No human! Bill’s words pealed in her brain. This 
man standing out there in the storm, with his per- 
sistent knocking, she knew him well. He wasn’t 
human. She had known that back in Sitka. And of 
all mankind only he would have tracked her here. 
She felt as if each knock on the cabin door was a blow 
on her heart. At the first stroke of that unseen hand 
she had sensed that all the wondrous happiness she 
had finally torn from life would be ruthlessly torn 
from her. 

“Bill,” she screamed, ‘“‘don’t!”’ 

But the man she loved seemed to think it only an 
absurd hysteria. She heard the rattle of the door 
latch; it seemed like the clank of a chain. The door 
swung open and a man strode in. She had known it 
was he. 

As she stared horrified at the man on the threshold 
it ran through her mind—Alaska! 

He was caked with ice. He looked thin, so thin 
that he seemed a hideous spirit who might melt away 
against the wall. Beneath his shaggy cap of fur tiny 
eyes gleamed red. In the hollows of his wasted 
cheeks burned two spots. 

“Welcome, stranger,’ called Bill, feeling an instant 
pity. ‘What brings you out?” 

The stranger scowled. He took a 
toward Nell. He groped out for her. 

““T’ve come,”” he muttered, “for her.” 

Bewildered, Bill stared at him. ‘For her?” he 
asked. 

“She belongs to me and I’ve come for her—a long 
ways, but I’m here.” 

Bill heard a little gasp from Sitka Nell. She 
trembled; she stared at him, a look of utter hopeless- 
ness in her eyes. 

“No, Nell, it isn’t true,’ faltered Bill, gazing 
steadfastly at her, and to the stranger he said, “ Yes, 
you're here, and I’m here, and she’s here. But I tell 
you now, don’t go too fast. And I mean that!” 


nervous step 
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The woman cowered, trembling, at his side. And 
as slowly it dawned upon Bill that the stranger might 
be telling the truth, that Sitka Nell might have been 
his bride, his mind whirled dizzily. Incredibly swift 
it swept his memory back to those days when first he 
had met her. As he stood there watching the 
stranger’s twitching hands that hid a knife, there 
flashed across his doubting consciousness a picture of 
Anvil Creek. All the happenings of that day—his 
first with Sitka Nell—came and were gone in a fleeting 
phantasmagoria, while getting up his nerve to spring 
at Bill, the stranger dumbly stared. 

Bill saw again the twinkle of lights; heard once 
more the gramophones scraping through the clear, 
cold night. Stridently they called to his youth and 
his eyes glowed as if during those months of gold- 
grubbing in the lonely places he had pictured the 
scene of their call. His cry to the lead-dog was 
happy, yet fierce. 

In the tented town he could see a dozen saloons 
aglare—gambling dens, dance halls. 

There at the bend of the river waited Anvil Creek. 
Swarming with vice, crimped with lies, it was as if 
the hand that made Alaska had later touched one 
spot with plague. This was what Bill was coming 
back to—it was all there—was it to come back, too. 

Bill remembered ‘‘The Golden Gate” dance hall— 
that girl there—what was her name? After putting 
up the dogs he had made for the place. His big body, 
stiff from the long ride in the cold, lurched as he flung 
open the door. Elbowing among the line of bearded 
miners who, with their dirt-glazed buckskin shirts, 
placed a stenchy barrier between the man coming 
out of the night and the bar. He had failed to hit 
the gold, but out in the hills, alone with the world, 
he had made a losing fight. 

Two or three miners smiled at him in recognition. 
Then he hurried from the room filled only with 
men. 

He entered the dance hall, a dim lighted place, its 
oil lamps shaded with red cloth, casting an evil 
effulgence about. At the piano he recognized a palish 
man, Frisco Kid, banging away at the keys; a fiddle 
squawked. Expectantly, he watched the jerky 
dancers, hop and shuffle in the sanded clearing be- 
tween the tables. Intent upon them, he strove to 
recognize among the garishly dressed women the 
girl he know. 

The music stopped. With affected gasps the 
women led the way to the tables. Bill sat alone at 
the end of the room>~ Fris_eyes roved restlessly. He 
was sick and tired, broken in heart and spirit. There 
isn’t much to life when you feel you have failed. And 
then a girl began to sing. 

It was her voice that lifted him from his dark 
mood. Out of the strident babble a maiden seemed 
to have called—a voice spoke clear and young, as 
yet without the trace of rasp. Her song 
seemed to speak of spring. It fell on his 
ears like the purr of wooing rain. And 
her eyes were of the blue of the clearing 
sky, and her hair of gold, somehow sug- 
gested the sun with its power of making 
growing things hopeful. And her lips were 
still fresh and red as if somewhere the 
country had held its kiss on them. 

She sang her song and it fell upon his 
senses like a swoon. And closing his eyes 
he thought, as the music ran, of his youth, 
of a wide-eaved farmhouse, of the land in 
spring, soft with desire, of May-fog, press- 
ing the yielding earth, and his heart swelled 
within him and ached for love of those 
back home. And then as her voice hummed 
softly away, he thought of the summer. 
And watching her eyes, he caught and 
held them, and he intuitively felt that she 
was not like the others. 


UT then again he felt her eyes upon him 

and it seemed to him that they were 
pure as a spring and shadowed, too, as if 
something overhung, shutting out the sun- 
light from above. ‘How sweet and young 
she iooks,’”” he thought. And then as she 
passed his table she stopped just long 
enough to say, “Don’t give up. Get out of 
here, and stay out. You're not lost until 
you give up. Be a man—a real man. 
Promise me.” 

Bill only looked at her and then nodded. 
He started from the dance room. Her 
eyes followed him and yet he hurried on. 

**Who is that girl who sang?” he asked. 

“Sitka Nell they call her.” 

But they did not tel! him that she came 
from ’Frisco with a man—her husband, 
she said—who had since abandoned 
her, then was reported dead, and had 
left her to make her living as best she 
could. And that there were rumors filter- 
ing through from the north that a big strike 
had been made on one ot her claims. They 
did not tell him that except that she sang in 
a dance hall nothing else evil could be 
truthfully said of her. 

“Sitka Nell!’ The mutterings of the 
shrunken stranger who had come out of the 
night drove memories away. ‘There he 


HE TREMBLED AS HE CRUSHED HER IN HIS ARMS. 


O Wind That Scatters Roses 


By WILBUR G. ZEIGLER 


O Wind that scatters roses 

O’er lawns of clown and king, 
And in the orchard closes 

Shakes off the buds of Spring; 
Respecter of nought holy 

Of man, of place or thing— 
Thy aim destruction solely— 

I bid thee open fling 
The yonder, dripping shutters 

That hide a glowing pane 
From the night whose voice mutters 

Of wWind-swept woods and rain! 
So I, bereft and lonely, 

Can, through the casement bright, 
See for a moment onky 

My first-love’s face tonight. 


Then shall I have the fancy, 
In watching it appear, 
Some subtile necromancy 
Resets the beacon clear 
Of old, when hoping, dreaming, 
I, from my covert drear, 
Answered the signal streaming 
Into the forest here; 
And, like a hunter trailing 
Deer in a laurel glade, 
Crept through the grass and paling, 
And at the Window prayed, 
Hearing a whispered greeting, 
Stirring this heart of mine 
Into tumultuous beating 
Under the lintel Vine. 


But, deaf to invocation, 

The wind but stirs the vane 
As if in protestation 

Against a wish profane; 
And in the silence, after 

A passing gust of rain, 
I hear the silver laughter 

Of children, and a strain 
Sung by a Voice familiar 

Of the long, long ago— 
A lullaby, auxiliar, 

For sleep’s untroubled flow. 

~_O Wind that scatters flowers, 

Cull nought but blossoms rare. xem i 
And let them fall in showers 

Upon her casement there! 


——— 


**NELLI’* HE GASPED, ‘‘NELL2°° 


Woman’s World 


stood across the cabin, his tiny eyes peering evilly at 
Bill from beneath the shaggy cap. And there beside 
Bill cowered Sitka Nell, her little hand tugging at 
his sleeve. ‘Don’t let him take me away,” she 
whispered. 

““She is going with me or she is never going any 
place,’ growled the stranger. 

His big fists clenched, Bill advanced toward the 
stranger. He caught a glimpse of Nell’s face; deathly 
white and all his love for her kindled to vengeance 
against this man. What had he done to her, the 
hound, that she should be stricken with such fear. 

**Give her back to me,”’ snarled the stranger, “‘she 
belongs to me, and all she has belongs to me.” 

“You ,° thundered Bill and made a rush for 
him and wrested the knife from his hand. But the 
stranger broke away and began tugging under his coat. 

“Look out, Bill,’’ shrilled Nell, “he’s quick on a 
gun.” : 

But Bill had seen the move and, hurling himself 
through the air, he dove at the stranger’s waist, 
winding him round with powerful arms. Backward 
they crashed. To Bill it seemed as if he had fallen 
on a bag of bones. Yet out from under him the 
stranger squirmed. With a catlike leap he sprang 
upon Bill’s chest, gouging him with his knee, sinking 
his long, talonlike fingers into Bill’s beard and throat. 
Caught off his guard by this unexpected stroke, Bill 
lay panting on his hack, staring up into the stranger’s 
eyes before which a blood mist seemed to glow. And 
as the stranger’s talons sank into his throat, memory 
played again her mad pranks; and while he slowly 
choked, seemingly unable to break the stranger’s grip, 
his thoughts were all of Nell. Again it came to him 
how after that first night in Anvil Creek, that first 
glimpse of her, he had gone back into the wilds. 
Spring turned to summer that year, the torrents 
glutted with glaciers roared.out the loneliness of the 
land, and snows left off wooing the tundras leaving 
them purple, if still barren. He heard again plaintive 
sounds brooding through the pine forests as if the 
land were calling to its future unborn; and how, as 
their ‘‘piles” made, they had come racing in from 
Candle to Nome, his thoughts had been all of Sitka 
Nell. He was going to win for her and for himself. 
The summer passed and then the miners raced back 
with the first heavy snowfall. 


HAT race! The crack of the whips, the pattering 
of the dogs, the rasping slide of the sleds over the 
snow. What a race—for women! The first in gets 


_the prettiest girl! But that meant nothing to him. 


if he cota Cry-fied_ Sitka Nell in Nome! 

Between lonely mountains lurched the sleds, lash 
whips cracking impudently in the great silence. 
Well in the lead, Bill could afford now to ease up 
his dogs; wolf breed, though they were, the long 
“mush”? had tired them to the bone. 
Above the peaks the forlorn sunset 
flamed and died, its beauty wasted, 
thought Bill, like Sitka Nell’s, amid 
rugged coarseness. He thought of her as 
he had that first night in the “Golden 
Gate’’—her voice that had seemed to 
speak to him of spring, of wooing rain, 
and her eyes the blue of the clearing sky 
and -her hair of gold that suggested the 
sun with its power to make growing 
things hopeful. He had thought of her 
all through the moiling gold-grubbing 
days at the mines; to him she personified 
hope. And as he toiled through the 
snow he thought of his dreams, as he had 
thought of them sleepless, during those 
cold Candle nights where the icy moun- 
tains had hemmed them in with the dead 
silence of the land. His was the hunger 
of a lonely man for a home, quiet with 
cosy joy, filled with the love of a woman 
dearer than all the world, with a babe 
hunger at her breast. And he thought 
of Sitka Nell. 

With his wolf dogs fagged, he whirled 
into Nome. As he drove to the “Golden 
Gate” his gaze swept the street. Was 
she there? Friendly hands waved a wel- 
come, “Any luck?’’ 

Joyously he cracked the whip and the 
lead-dog jumped away. “Cleaned up,” 
he cried. In front of the “‘Golden Gate” 
he pulled up his dogs; that was the best 
dance hall in town. And then he heard 
the door flung open. He saw a girl run- 
ning toward him across the snow. A 
shawl draped around her garish gar- 
ments, her high-hee ed slippers sinking 
ankle deep in the unpacked snow, she 
seemed pitifully incongruous amidst 
those ugly, snow-swept surroundings. 
Her waving golden hair seemed a diadem 
ashine in the snowstorm. Seen through 
the transparent whiteness of the snow 
gusts—her rose-red dress, her short flut- 
tering skirt—she took on the aspect of a 
sprite of artificiality suddenly projected 
in the mad dance of the elements. Yet 
wasn’t she of them? 

Unbelievingly he passed a mitted hand 
before his eyes. (Continued on page 16) 
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SAID BRENDA, 
AS WILD AS I AM ABOUT———-.’ 


“*l ASKED MR. TEMLOW IF HE WASN’T WILD ABOUT DANCING. HE SAID, ‘YES, BUT NOT HALF 


THEN HE GOT RED AND STOPPED"’ - 


THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN CENTRAL 


by Fannie Kilbourre 
Oi by Monte Crews 


T WAS true that Peggy Morris was not 
satisfied with her face. She looked at 
her grandmother who was reading at the 
window, then she turned back again to 
the mirror. She loosened her taffy-colored 
hair and brushed it back stiffly after the 
prevailing mode. That only made a bad 
matter worse. She tried fluffing it out a bit over the 
temples, she tried massing it low over the ears. In 
a little hand glass she studied her profile, her shoul- 
ders, the back of her head. Then she turned 
sharply away, her passive disapproval suddenly be- 
come passionate. 

“I'd give anything on earth if I could be pretty!” 
she said aloud. 

Her grandmother looked up from her book with 
surprise. 

“Why, Peggy,’ she said, “‘you are pretty.” 

It was about the worst thing she could have said. 
If she had spoken lightly of the value of beauty, had 
declared that handsome is as handsome does, Peggy 
might have expended some of her nervous energy in 
defense of beauty in the abstract, might have found 
an emotional safety valve in the disparagement of 
brains, virtue, health. If, on the other hand, Mrs. 
Wells had agreed with her statement, Peggy might 
have turned contrary and found comfort in discover- 
ing a few redeeming features. As her grandmother’s 
reply stood, however, it offered no outlet for the hot 
energy of self-dissatisfaction, other than the doubtful 
relief of further self-disparagement. For it did not 
occur to Peggy to accept her grandmother’s verdict. 
She was sure, with the unshakable sureness of barely- 
turned sixteen, that, regarding all such matters, her 
grandmother did not know. 

“Oh grandma, you think anybody’s pretty if they 
haven’t got dark circles under their eyes! That’s 
the only thing on earth that you’ve got against 
Brenda’s looks. Everybody but you thinks she is 
perfectly beautiful. The grandest boys in Central go 
with her. Boys like Gilbert Wallace. And you said 
that Clara Williams was a fine-looking girl. Why, 


she’s simply beefy! I never heard anybody call her 
even cute. <A girl isn’t pretty just because she’s 
healthy.” 

“But ”? Mrs. Wells began mildly. 

“And I should think you could see that I’m not 
pretty—just by looking at me. My nose is too big at 
the end and it always gets red when I’m cold.” 

“But, my dear, anybody’s nose dy 

“No, anybody’s nose doesn’t. Nobody’s nose 
looks as ugty as mine does. And I haven’t any decent 
eyelashes. I’ve rubbed them with hot vaseline for 
six weeks and they’re just as scrubby as ever. And 
my hair gets out of curl if the air is just the least bit 
damp and it’s a homely dust color anyway. And——” 

“Oh well 

“And I never have red cheeks, even when my nose is 
fiery, and I haven’t got a dimple like Brenda’s and’’— 
she switched from the negative back to the positive, 
“and I’m too long-waisted and I’ve got a million 
blackheads around my nose and I'll never get rid of 
them. And Pretty!’ The long enumeration 
was too much for Peggy. The control which she had 
tried to keep over her voice slipped and her words 
sounded loud and raucous in her ears. ‘Pretty! 
I’m homely!” 


HE felt a sudden tear trickle down the side of her 

nose and the little watch she wore hung around her 
neck bobbed unheeded against her dressing table. 

“Peggy,” began Mrs. Wells blandly unconscious of 
the storm, mildly disapproving, ““you mustn’t take 
things like that so seriously. Beauty isn’t every- 
thing, anyway.”’ 

“Oh, but grandma, it is. It doesn’t make any 
difference what else you are if you aren’t pretty. 
Brenda isn’t a thing but pretty and she has every- 
thing she wants. She doesn’t even know how to 
make a sandwich, but Gilbert Wallace took her to 
the interclass baseball game.” 

Knowing nothing of the charms of Gilbert Wallace, 
unaware that he was the handsomest of Central High 
School’s handsome football team, never even having 


_ grasping the situation; sex were 
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seen him smile, Mrs. Wells did not know that her 
granddaughter’s plaint had reached a fitting climax. 
She went on to pathos in blissful ignorance. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,’ she said. 
“Things like that aren’t the most important. To be 
so crazy about beauty is as bad as to be crazy for 
money. It’s downright sinful. Men have sold their 
souls for money.” 

There was a gulping sob from beside the dressing 
table. 

“ld give my soul if I could be beautiful,” 
Peggy Morris. 

“Don’t say things like that,” warned her grand- 
mother. ‘“‘Just because you don’t mean them doesn’t 
make it wicked not to say them. Don’t ever say 
anything like that again.”’ ; 

“But Ido mean it. I'd give my soul if I could be as 
beautiful as Brenda.” 

‘Margaret!’ Her grandmother’s voice was full of 
horror. She rose and walked stiffly to the door. “I 
shall not stay here and listen to you saying such a 
terrible thing that you don’t mean at all. I hope you 
wil be forgiven for even saying it.” 

“T mean it!’ Peggy called hotly after her. “I 
mean it! I’d give my soul if I could be beautiful. I 
mean it! I mean it!” 

As the door closed, Peggy dropped her head in the 
crook of her arm and wept aloud, not because she had 
been blasphemous, but because she knew that no such 
bargain could be made. 

The little storm cleared the air, and a day or so 
later it was a peaceful Peggy who started across 
Loring Park toward home. She had been to an after- 

noon sewing bee and her fancywork bag hung from 

her arm. It was just sunset, the lilac bushes in the 
park were purple, fragrant, the snowballs were in 
bloom. Two men were playing tennis on one of 
the public courts and Peggy stopped for a moment 
to watch them. She wished she were going some- 
where after dinner. It always seemed such an 
anticlimax to come home from an afternoon of 
festivity to a quiet evening. Gradually, a feeling 
of discontent, as gentle as the purple fragrance 
around her, crept over Peggy Morris. She wished 
that something, she did not know just what, were 
different. Then she heard footsteps pause beside 
her and, turning, looked straight into the face of 

Gilbert Wallace. 

**Hello,’”’ he said. 

“Hello,” said Peggy Morris. 

They stood side by side in silence, watching the 
white-clad players. Gilbert, his blue skull cap 
with the red ““C”’ for Central, pushed back, his dark 
blue sweater with the red “C. H. S.” flung open, was 
magnificently at his ease. Peggy, pink to the very 
back of her neck, was manifestly not at hers. She 
was thrilled at the warm, delicious flattery of his 
having paused beside her, she wished so much to 
appear accustomed to such distinctions, to seem 
worldly-wise, sophisticated, just a dash blase. But 
she was face to face with the Social Problem. She 
did not know what to do next. When the time came 
for her to walk on, ought she to do so with merely a 
dignified nod and ‘“‘Good evening,’ or would some 
bit of sprightly persiflage be more in order? She did 
not wish ever to walk on; she wished only that she 
might stand there forever. That was obviously out 
of the question. At last, she cleared her throat. 

““Well,’’ she said, her voice sounding flat and heavy in 
her own ears, “I guess I’ll have to be skipping along.”’ 

Gilbert turned to look down at her. 

“Tl walk a ways with you,” he said. 


said 


HE scent of the lilacs seemed a part of that walk, so 

did the jangle of the street cars when they turned 

off on Hennepin Avenue, so did the shout of the news- 

boys, the rich blue of Gilbert’s sweater, the very dust 
on his low shoes. Oh, it was a wonderful walk! 

At the door of Peggy’s house they paused. 

“T’ve got my boat out on Lake of the Isles,” he 
said. ‘‘Don’t you want to go canoeing for awhile 
this evening?” 

““Why, I’d simply love to,’ said Peggy. 

So it was arranged that he was to call for her at 
half-past seven. 

To Peggy’s surprise, her grandmother did not seem 
enthusiastic over the plan. 

“But, grandma,” Peggy protested, “you said you 
knew his mother. Why, everybody goes canoeing! 
I’m the only girl I know who’s never been in one. 
I’ve simply got to go. I—I told him I would. I’ve 
got to go! You don’t understand. Why, I’ve got 
to go!” 

The passion of eagerness in Peggy’s voice found no 
response in Mrs. Wells. 

“Well, we'll ask your father,”’ she said. 

Mr. Morris was met with the question before he had 
closed the door behind him. Mrs. Wells had hesi- 
tated on the grounds of propriety; Peggy’s father’s 
attitude was no less bewildering and exasperating to 
Peggy. He seemed concerned for her physical safety. 

“Does this chap know how to manage a canoe?” 
he asked. ‘‘Can he swim?” 

“Oh father, of course!” 

Both of her elders seemed surprisingly dense in 
blandly blind to the 


” 


” 


fact that she had to go f 
At last, a decision was reached. Mr. Morris was 


convinced that Peggy could swim well enough to save 
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herself—and her companion, too, if need be—in the 
event of a capsize; Mrs. Wells was promised that they 
would be back not later than ten o'clock. 

The moon was coming up when Peggy and Gilbert 
hurried down the steps to the canoe dock. The racks, 
tier after tier of boats, loomed black against the pale 
gold magic. Many other couples were there, girls in 
gay sports clothes, boys and men in white flannels and 
sweaters. As she stood in the shadow, watching 
Gilbert and another boy lift the canoe from the rack 
and settle it on the dock, preliminary to filling it with 
cushions, Peggy had a queer little feeling that now, 
at last, she had the right to be as happy as she was. 
She had often been happy before, at all-girl fudge 
parties, at matinees, at home with a book on a quiet 
evening, but underneath had always been a fugitive 
little fear that perhaps she was happy only because 
she knew nothing better, that somewhere in a world of 
romance there might be something she was missing. 
But tonight, with the handsomest boy at Central 
adjusting cushions for her comfort, with the canoe, 
long, slim, fairylike, waiting on the dock, with the light 
laughter of maids and men all about her and the 
mystery of moonlit waters before, ah, she could be 
happy, not with dubious reservations, but with every 


“Oh, I'd simply love to,” she answered eagerly. 

“All right. I always carry an extra paddle in case 
anything should happen to this one. Look here, take 
it like this. No, like this. See. There, you've got it. 
Look out how you bring it back through the water. 
Don’t let it get under the boat. That would upset us 
in a jiffy. And then,”’ he paused and smiled tenderly 
at Peggy, ““I’'d have to go to all the bother of res- 
cuing you.” 

Peggy caught the tenderness of the smile and 
dropped her eyes, a warm rush of feeling sweeping 
over her. When she raised them, he was still looking 
at her. She looked down again. 

“Do you care if I call you ‘Peggy?’’’ he asked. 
***Miss Morris’ sounds so stiff and kind of stand-offish.”” 

“No, I don’t care.. I—I’d like to have you call me 
‘Peggy,’ Mr. Wallace.” 

“All right, Peggy. And how about you calling 
me ‘Gilbert?’ Turn about, you know.” 

* All right—Gilbert.”’ 

““Now we’re good friends. Let’s shake on it.” 

Peggy put out her hand timidly and at the touch 
of his she had again the queer, warm, trembly feeling. 

They paddled under the stone bridge, through the 
blackness into Lake Calhoun. Gilbert struck his 

paddle flat on the water 


WELL: 


OWN EARS, ‘I GUESS I°LL HAVE TO BE 
SKIPPING ALONG" 


nerve a-tingle, every sense a-throb—happy in a 
glorious abandon. 

The canoe was lowered carefully from the edge of 
the dock and struck the water with a happy slap. 
Gilbert helped Peggy to a place among the cushions 
and seated himself beside her. With a long, slim 
paddle he pushed the boat clear of the dock. After 
the chatter at the landing, the black and yellow water 
seemed very quiet. The canoe swayed with every 
tiny wave. 

“TIsn’t this wonderful!” said Peggy softly. 

“You bet,” said Gilbert. ‘*‘She’s some little boat.” 

“Do you—is it very hard to paddle a canoe, Mr. 
Wallace?”’ 

“Not if a fellow is strong.” Gilbert made a long 
dashing stroke and brought his paddle up, dripping 
brightly in the moonlight. ‘‘Didn’t you ever try it?” 

Peggy shook her head. a 

“Want to?” he asked, smiling across at her. 


SHE SAID, HER VOICE SOUNDING FLAT AND HEAVY IN HER 


and the sound echoed 
under the stone arch. 
Peggy started and pre- 
tended to have been 
very much frightened. 
Gilbert laughed delight- 
edly. A group in a 
nearby canoe was sing- 
ing and Peggy and Gil- 
bert joined in the chor- 
us, ““We were sailing 
along, on Moonlight 
Bay.” Gilbert carried 
the bass in a manly 
voice, coming in on the 


low-pitched echo, “On 
Moonlight Bay.” 
A little after nine 


they began to paddle 
slowly back toward the 
dock. It seemed to 
Peggy that they had 
just come out. Neither 
spoke, and for a few 
minutes the only sound 
was the swish, swish of 
Gilbert’s paddle and the 
distant singing. 

““Are you cold?” 

“Just a little bit.” 
Peggy shivered gently. 


“Here, put on my 
sweater. I don’t need 
it, paddling.” 


Peggy leaned forward 
and Gilbert slipped the 
coat around her. They 
had come again to the 
stone arch bridge. She 
groped for the sweater 
sleeves and at the touch 
of Gilbert’s arm, the 
tremor again swept 
over her, beginning at 
a choking lump in 
her throat and tingling 
to the very tips of her 
fingers. The boat 
floated silently 
into the blackness 
under the bridge. 
Gilbert’s arm 
tightened around 
the girl, his other 
hand caught both 
of hers. He kissed 
her. 

“Tm crazy about 
you, Peggy.” he 
whispered. “‘ You’re 
the prettiest girl in 
Central.” 

Then the canoe 
floated out again 
into the moonlight and the very ripples died away in 
the blackness under the bridge. Many travelers may 
pass, but there are no footprints left in Arcady. 


ALONE in her room that night, Peggy bent near to 

her dresser mirror to look at its radiant image. 
Her hair was golden in the bright light, her eyes were 
glowing, but as soft as a sleepy baby’s, her cheeks were 
flaming; the hands that Gilbert had caught in his 
were very white, the lips that Gilbert had kissed were 
soft and red. 

“Tm crazy about you, Peggy,’ she whispered 
softly. ‘*‘You’re the prettiest girl in Central.” 

Tomorrow she would tell Brenda. 

As she leaned close to the mirror, drinking in her 
new loveliness, the little enameled watch, the gift of 
her father, that she wore on a chain around her 
neck swung against the dressing table. Suddenly, 
fear stood behind her and faced her in the mirror. 


World 


“Yd give my soul if I only could be beautiful.” 

Her own words, as though spoken by another, 
sounded in her ears. 

“Td give my soul f 

She drew back from the mirror, then she looked 
again and stood staring, transfixed by the horror of 
her own beauty. The gold lights were in her hair, her 
lips were soft and red. 

“But I didn’t mean it! I didn’t mean it!’ 

Her only answer was in the mirror, her own face, 
flaming with Gilbert’s kiss. 

That night, for the first time in Peggy’s uneventful 
life, she lay awake and heard the cuckoo m the dining- 
room clock call one, two, three and four times. Over 
and over she told herself that her fears were all non- 
sense, that such things did not happen, that in this 
matter-of-fact age the devil did not bargain for souls. 
But it was all unconvincing. Twice during the long 
night she switched on the light beside her dressing 
table and looked at her face in the mirror. The last 
time, her eyes were wide and frightened. 

“It’s the beauty of the damned,” she said. 

To her horror, she found herself speaking aloud in a 
sepulchral voice. 

“IT never talked to myself before,” she thought 
wildly. ‘*‘Maybe the curse is beginning.” 

She lay down again. 

**Perhaps it will look different in the morning,” she 
thought, faintly hopeful. ‘“‘Things sometimes do.” 

But she awoke to the same fearful sense of fore- 
boding. She was silent, distrait at breakfast. 

“Have a good time last night?” her father inquired. 

“Last night? Oh—oh yes.” 

He could not help her, this friendly father who sat 
glancing over his newspaper between sips of coffee. 
Neither could her grandmother, placidly watching the 
bread in the toaster. She was alone, utterly, fright- 
fully alone, stranded on the desert island of her own 
wickedness. 

“Want the society page, kiddie?” 

“No, thank you, father,’ said Peggy. 

““You aren’t going to wear that dress to church, are 
you?” her grandmother asked. 

“To church? I’d forgotten it was Sunday.” 

To church! 

It was a very solemn service; the organ notes swept 
to the highest arch of the carved roof; through the 
stained-glass windows the very light was solemn. 

Peggy came out, white and shaken, into the warm 
spring sunshine. Brenda joined her on the homeward 
walk. For a moment, Peggy forgot herself in the light 
gossip of her friend, but it was for a moment only. 
Then she saw again the specter that stalked at her 
side. The fear that had held her stricken through the 
solemn service returned and Brenda, smiling and 
dimpling for the benefit of any masculine passerby, 
Brenda, herself, seemed unreal. 


Woman’s 


ALONE in her room again, Peggy looked fearfully 
into her mirror. The beauty she had seen last 
night seemed a bit less vivid by daylight. To her relief, 
her features seemed familiar, like those of a face she 
had seen before. Hope rose quickly—but died again. 
“I’m crazy about you, Peggy. You're the pret- 
tiest girl in Central.” 

Yes, Gilbert had said that. The words came to her 
like the echo of a doom. The decision did not fall to 
her—Gilbert had spoken the terrible verdict. “‘The 
prettiest girl in Central.” 

“T am beautiful,’ she told herself in despair, “‘but 
I can’t see it because I’ve gotten so used to my face. 
Grandma couldn’t see that I was homely and now I 
can’t see that Iam pretty. But I am, just the same. 
The curse is working.” 

Monday was the beginning of a terrible week. At 
times, Peggy was almost able to convince herself that 
the whole idea was preposterous, born of midnight 
excitement, that such a thing could not happen, that 
it was all imagination. Then Gilbert’s words would 
come back to her, “The prettiest girl in Central.” 
She thought almost constantly of her curse-bought 
beauty. The latest flashy novel that all the girls were 
reading could not distract her thoughts for long. She 
would indulge for brief moments in the gay badinage 
of school life, but always with the subconscious feeling 
that she must go back again to the terror. She walked 
with the specter. 

The nights were the worst of all. It seemed hours 
before she could go to sleep. She would wake up dur- 
ing the weird, early morning hours, switch on the light 
over the dresser and stand, fascinated by her terrible 
beauty. She could stare at her own face in these grim, 
silent hours until it ceased to be familiar, until it 
seemed the face of a stranger. But she could never 
doubt its beauty. ‘“‘The prettiest girl in Central.” 
She had heard her doom. 

When she became forgetful, she wondered if she 
was to pay for her sin with insanity. She could not 
eat; that, too, was a part of the curse. One day she 
met Gilbert in the hall at school. He was talking to a 
pretty little black-haired Freshman. Peggy passed 
on without a shadow of jealousy. The sight of Gil- 
bert, that had thrilled her so before, now served only 
lo intensify the overhanging terror. 


¢¢ DEGGY,” Brenda called one noon, “I’ve got the 
dandiest trade-last for you.” 4 

“Tm in an awful hurry. Keep it till tomorrow.” 

said Peggy, Peggy by whom (Continued on page 16) 
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SOMETHING TO READ BETWEEN TIMES 


1a hl 


ASI PSII TEA bEt 


LAST YEAR THIS LIBRARY ON WHEELS CARRIED 60,000 BOOKS TO PEOPLE WHO LIVE 
IN REMOTE PLACES 


Libraries That Come to Your Door 


for years on an isolated farm re- 

cently cried for joy because of the 
establishment of a library in her county 
where she could get books to read with- 
out cost. A mother on a nearby farm, 
whose boys had spent their evenings on 
the steps of the village store, said, ““My 
sons stay home nights since they have 
become interested in reading.” Have 
you ever thought of the emptiness of 
some lives caused by the absence of 
books? Yet more than fifty per cent of 
the entire population of the United 
States, who live in rural districts, are 
hungry for books and have no means of 
procuring them except by a money 
outlay. 

Have they a way out of this dilemma? 
Yes; let them establish their own li- 
braries, following the recent county 
movement in library’ establishment. 
“The only help for all,’’? says Dr. Clax- 
ton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
“is the county library, supported by 
taxes levied on all taxable property of 
the county, managed by trained libra- 
rians and having branches in all the 
towns, villages and schools of the county.” 
There are ninety-one counties of the 
United States having free libraries, 
established and maintained by the 
counties, California being in the lead. 
Van Wert county, Ohio, was a pioneer 
in the, movement ofvlibrary extension 
with the county as a unit; it has a rural 
population of 30,000 and last year 


A WOMAN who has been bedridden 


95,000 books were circulated through 
fifteen deposit stations in country stores 
and eighty-six in county schools. It has 
brought unity in the county and de- 
veloped county patriotism, bringing the 
people closer together. 

It is only a question of time when a 
county without a county library will be 
looked upon as an uneducated commu- 
nity. If you have none in your county 
and are desirous of establishing it and 
hesitate on account of the expense let 
me say all tax-payers get value received. 
If your county has, say, a tax duplicate 
of fifty million dollars, and allows ten 
thousand for its county library annually 
(and this sum will be ample to maintain a 
county library in a county of from 
twenty to fifty thousand people, with 
fifteen or twenty branches and collec- 
tions in a hundred or more county 
schools) it would only mean a tax of 
twenty cents a year for each person on a 
thousand dollars’ worth of property. 
Few people cannot afford this for book 
privileges. The first question, of course, 
is, “Is there a county library law in my 
state?” This information can be ob- 
tained from the State Commissioner of 
Education. 

If there is no enabling law the method 
of procedure would be to secure a legis- 
lative act allowing the county to call an 
election to issue bonds (the county attor- 
ney to prepare its details) for building 
and equipping a library; the act to pro- 
vide for the necessary mill tax according 


THERE IS BUT ONE OTHER WOMAN WHO HOLDS AN HONOR 


LIKE MRS. KRUSE'S 


to the tax valuation of the county for 
operative expenses and, too, for annual 
instalments for the retirement of the 
bonds in a specified number of years. As 
women’s clubs and commercial clubs 
usually take the initiative in starting 
libraries provided for by private funds, 
they can go farther and provide free 
books for all. To stir up interest it 
might be wise to send throughout the 
county circulars showing details and ad- 
vantages. An endorsement of the idea 
from prominent men, the county board 
of education and civic leagues may add 
weight, also the proposed plan of the 
building and possible deposit stations, 
but above all the cost per unit to taxable 
property, for voters are more apt to en- 
dorse the move when they realize how 
small is the tax. 

Perhaps some busy farmer’s wife will 
sigh and think, ‘‘ Yes, county libraries 
may be established and there may be a 


good many deposit stations, but it is often 
impossible for some of us even to get to 
these books.’”” The Washington County 
Free Library, located at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, has successfully solved the 
problem of “the farthest hamlet,’ by 
means of a library on wheels, an auto- 
mobile fitted with shelves for the books, 
which last year carried 60,000 books to 
patrons living in remote places. Other 
libraries are following this experiment, 
but the movement is slow. There are, of 
course, state libraries which have travel- 
ing divisions, and successful traveling 
libraries supported by private means, but 
the few people reached in comparison to 
the great number who crave books, shows 
the futility of trying to supply books to 
them all through such library systems; 
the county library seems to provide 
best for the extension of library privi- 
leges to all the people living in rural 
districts. 


A Magistrate Who Can Make Clam Chowder 


¢¢ PVE GOT to take off my hat to you, 
i and never again will I refuse to en- 
dorse a woman in any capacity,” 
said one of the voters of King County, 
Washington, to Miss Reah M. White- 
head, when he had visited her court and 
seen her handle both civil and criminal 
cases with ability and dexterity equal to 
that of any man on the bench. For Miss 
Whitehead, the first woman Judge of the 
Justice Court of King County, was 
looked upon as such an innovation in this 
field that many doubted her success. 
But all her life has Miss Whitehead been 
surprising people. A few years ago she 
was the youngest court stenographer in 
the world, and just prior to her election 
as judge she was a deputy prosecuting 
attorney, a very unusual position for a 
woman. She began early to blaze new 
trails for women. 

Miss Whitehead was admitted to the 
bar in 1905 and soon began to try cases— 
and win them. The same qualities that 
made her a good stenographer made her 
a good lawyer; she was ever on the alert 
and accurate. It was her belief that good 
work always tells, which made her win 
the judgeship when she determined to 
run for this office, for she made the peo- 
ple see that good work is essential in a 
public servant. The women in Seattle 
believed in Miss Whitehead and helped 
to elect her. 

No doubt many prisoners receive a 
shock when they are lead handcuffed 
into the dock and turn to “size up the 
judge”’ and see an attractive young 
woman instead of the _ traditionally 
frowning man. It was expected when 
Judge Whitehead was elected that only 
cases involving women would come her 
way—since it was believed that girls and 
women who have stepped aside from the 


A Successful Poultry Judge 


sé ADAM, if you wish life and 

M health you must get out of 

doors into the open air.” 

These words, coming from a fam- 
ily physician, made Mrs. John 
Kruse of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
the country’s most successful wom- 
an poultry judge. Not only has she 
regained her full measure of health 
but, save for one lone competitor, 
there is no serious dispute as to her 
title for first place in this new pro- 
fession for women. 

When the doctor handed down his 
decree Mrs. Kruse became inter- 
ested in raising fine poultry inasmall 
way as one means of obeying the in- 
structions of her physician. The 
matter of becoming a poultry judge 
did not interest her until she began 
the scientific study of raising poul- 
try, and then she abandoned the 
raising of poultry to instruct other 
fanciers in the art of poultry raising. 
Her work in this respect attracted 
the attention of the American Poul- 
try Association and she was imme- 
diately licensed as a poultry judge, 
an honor which she prizes, as it is 


held only by one other woman. 

Since that time Mrs. Kruse has 
found her work not only interesting 
and health-giving, but a good paying 
proposition. She is a member of the 
agricultural extension division of 
the University of Minnesota, con- 
ducts classes in poultry judging for 
local fanciers and presides as judge 
at poultry exhibitions in Minne- 
sota and nearby states. Her serv- 
ices have been requisitioned by the 
North Dakota state fair, while 
scores of Minnesota towns which 
hold annual exhibitions to encour- 
age the raising of better fowls, look 
to Mrs. Kruse to conduct their 
shows for them. 

The success women have always 
enjoyed in the raising of poultry 
makes this new profession a particu- 
larly attractive one for the woman 
who does not have the room, or in- 
clination, to raise poultry. Women 
judges of poultry are fully as com- 
petent as men, according to Mrs. 
Kruse, who has a number of women 
enrolled in her classes as possible 
rivals for the honor she now holds. 


paths of right could more easily tell their 
stories to a woman, but this plan has 
not been adhered to, and during her first 
year in office she has handled more than 
six thousand cases of all character, just 
the same kind that have gone to the 
other justice courts of King County. 


MISS WHITEHEAD BEGAN EARLY TO BLAZE NEW 
TRAILS FOR WOMEN 


Lawyers report that business in her court 
moves more promptly than in any other. 
She has her cases well in hand before 
they come to trial, and often, it is stated, 
she knows more of the details of the 
case than the lawyer who is trying it. 
“What next?” is the question that is 
uppermost in the minds of many of Miss 
Whitehead’s friends. She is president of 
a large club of working girls, which she 
helped to organize, and when she acts as 
their hostess she can show them that a 
legal mind is not above making a good 
clam chowder. A good lawyer ought to be 
a good cook for it takes accuracy to reach 
perfection in cooking; “a little of this and 
alittle of that”’ all jumbled together does 
not make a perfect cake any more than 
a few jumbled facts make a successful 
lawyer,” says Judge Whitehead. 


Too Many Potatoes 
4 Pes POTATO,” says Dr. Sam- 


uel G. Dixon, “is at present 

the most advertised vegetable 
we have. Its consumption far exceeds 
that of any other vegetable made up of 
a large proportion of starch. 

“The human digestive system is able 
to avail itself only of a certain, limited 
quantity of starch. Americans make 
much use of starchy foods and this is 
having its effect on the people, both in 
body and in mind. Potatoes are fre- 
quently eaten at meals where there are 
other starchy foods and sugar to supply 
the same digestive need. Too ‘much 
food of this kind causes a catarrha! 
condition of the digestive system, im- 
pairing its ability to perform its proper 
functions.” 


THE SITE WHERE THE NEW COMMUNITY CLUBHOUSE IS TO BE BUILT—AND 308 REASONS WHY THERE’S GOING 


TO BE ONE 


A Rural Clubhouse-To-Be 


ERE are the three hundred and 
eight convincing reasons why the 
people of this rural neighborhood 

decided to build a community house, 
and, as the sign tells you, the reasons are 
all grouped in the very spot where the 
structure is to be built. 

The wise parents of the district saw 
their own and their children’s need for 
getting together for profitable and so- 
cial meetings, and as they had no place 
to hold these meetings, they — men, 
women and even children—went about 


raising the money to build the clubhouse. 

Getting together for exchange of views, 
getting a wider acquaintance, and from 
it a greater helpfulness is the growing 
spirit that is stimulating the mutual 
interests in town and country. A com- 
munity building is the big step. Once 
that is completed, the people in town 
and in the country naturally gravitate 
toward that meeting place and under 
proper guidance formalities are broken 
down and _ true _honest-to-goodness 
neighborliness follows. 


What is Naughtiness ? 


Dick runs into the house. There 

is no question but that he is 
muddy. There is mud on his dimpled 
chin; his blue blouse, and his knees are 
caked with it. He has been having a 
grand time playing “Indian.” 

“Oh, you naughty, naughty boy!” ex- 
claims mother, whereupon she punishes 
him. Perhaps she vigorously spanks the 
youngster, perhaps she makes him stay 
in, but she does something to punish 
him for being so “naughty.” 

Now little Dick was not at all naughty! 
He did not deserve punishment. Just 
because he played “Indian” in the 
thoughtless exuberance of youth, and 
got mud on his clothes, it does not follow 
that he will continue to do this all his 
life. He hasn’t done anything wrong. 
He hasn’t formed the habit of getting 
muddy so that when he grows up he will 
constantly do it. 

Herbert Spencer says: ‘“‘Never pun- 
ish a child for an action which does not 
tend toward the formation of a bad 
habit.” 

Only the day before, litthe Dick was 
playing “‘Hide and Seek” with his sister 
and some other children. His mother sat 
on the porch sewing and watched them. 
Dick was “it.” He stood up against a 
tree and counted, but as he counted he 
peeked out through his fingers, first on 
one side, then on the other, until he had 
located the hiding place of several of his 
playmates. 

At the end of his ““One—two—three, 
watch out for me!’ he ran directly to 
first one and then another hiding place 
and “‘tagged out” his playmates. 

““Oh—oh, you peeked!” they 
claimed. 

“No, I didn’t,” stoutly maintained 
Dick. 

And mother sat there sewing, and look- 
ing on and smiling quite comfortably. 

Foolish mother! That was when Dick 
deserved a whipping. It was wrong to 
call him naughty for getting mud on 
his clothes. It was wrong to punish him 
for it. But it was equally wrong for 
mother to sit there and watch her son 
first cheat and then lie, and not punish 
him. 

The getting-muddy habit doesn’t stick 
to a child through life. The cheating and 
lying habit, if not broken off short in 
early childhood, is quite likely to cling. 

A child places four chairs in a row. 
He gets a bell and climbs up in the front 
chair. 

“Ding-a-ling!’’ goes the bell with a 
deafening clatter.. 

“Toot! Toot!’ shrills the youngster, 
“All aboard!’ Then, grasping the chair, 
he bounces it up and down. To him this 
is a real train. To him that front chair 
is a great panting, hot, smoking loco- 


Bees and happy, little 


ex- 


motive and he is engineer and fireman 
and conductor and everything. He isn’t 
bumping a chair over the living room 
floor, he is rattling along through valleys, 
across fields, over meadows and between 
mountains. 

What happens? Nine times out of ten 
he is punished for being naughty! 
Naughty? Certainly, insists mother or 
father, the child is naughty. He is mak- 
ing too much noise. It is naughty to be 
noisy. 

Nothing of the sort! It is uncomfort- 
able to hear the noise, but the child is not 
naughty. He is just natural, full- 
blooded, active in every muscle and en- 
joying himself just as all-wise Nature 
demands that he shall do in order to 
strengthen his little body. 

It is true that many and many an 
unfortunate child is called “‘naughty”’ 
and punished, not because he is really 
naughty but because he interferes with 
someone’s comfort. Father wants to 
read, mother dislikes the noise and so the 
youngster is told that noise is naughty. 
Nothing could be more absurd. 

If your child takes something that 
does not belong to him; if he disfigures 
furniture and tears books; if he uses bad 
words or abuses dumb animals, by all 
means make him stop it. Make him 
break the habit. Make the child under- 
stand that all such things are very, very 


Autos at 
County Fair 


LD*-YOu 
ever stop 


to count 
the automobiles 
at the county 


fair? Impossible. 
And one of the 
amusing things 
about it is that 
though the auto- 
mobiles are dis- 
placing the horse 
in the country 
as well as in the 
cities, everybody 
still loves to 
watch a good 
horse race. 

The farmer 
has been the best 
buyer of auto- 
mobiles for sev- 
eral years. Per- 
haps you haven’t 
realized it, but 
just check it up 
the next time 
you go to town. 


wrong. They form 
habits which make the 
difference between 
good and bad citizens. 
Before you punish 
your child, stop and 
analyze the so-called 
offense. Is it some- 
thing that will form 
an evil habit, or was it 
an accident? Was it 
something done 
through meanness~ of 
disposition, or was it 
through youthful exu- 
berance or thoughtless- 
ness? Was it really 
wrong, or was it some- 
thing that merely 
grated on your nerves, 
that annoyed you? 


A Little Theater 


HAT the people in the country 
enjoy attending the theater just 
as well as city folks do, is proven 
by the fact that they flock to motion 
picture entertainments whenever they 
have any leisure-time in town. How- 
ever, it is not always possible or con- 
venient for them to travel to the city 
for entertainment, so why not bring the 
theater to them? 

Professor Arvold, of North Dakota, 
had this idea last year in the’ “Little 
Country Theater Movement” begun in 
Fargo. This movement was, as its name 
suggests, no more nor less than the estab- 
lishing of small theaters in these rural 
districts. In Fargo, they transformed an 
empty school-room into a miniature 
auditorium, made simple scenery, secured 
home talent, and with the capable 
instructions of Professor Arvold, succeed- 
ed in bringing the drama to the country. 

All that is necessary is any small town 
or rural locality with a village at the four 
corners. Use an old barn, store, or an 
empty school-room for the theater. Let 
some active young person, a social leader 


SITE OF THE 
COMMUNITY CLUBHOUSE 


me 


World 


You cannot expect your child to de- 
velop any sort of a moral sense if you 
punish him as severely for an accident, 
for some bit of thoughtlessness, such as 
breaking a dish or getting muddy, as you 
do for telling lies, for stealing, for being 
brutal, sullen and downright disobedient. 

Be careful not to say, “What a 
naughty boy you are,”” when you should 
only say, “What a careless child you 
are,” or “My little girl js very thought- 
less today.” There is all the difference in 
the world in this. If you call your child 
“bad” or “‘naughty”’’ for every little 
thing he does, he will in time get to 
believe ‘that everything in the whole 
world that a child can do is bad and he 
will not be able to understand any 
difference between making a _ noise 
while playing in the house and telling 
a falsehood. 


for Your Village 


in the community, band the young peo- 
ple together, and let them then give a 
few amateur theatricals, to pay the first 
expenses, and to give them a bank ac- 
count. Later put in the hall a low stage 
and wide seats. 

Good vaudeville and minstrels, im- 
provised by home talent may be given. 
It will be surprising how many “acts” 
can be arranged in a very short time. 
This minstrel idea was recently tried 
with great success in a microscopic town 
of northern Indiana. 

Various clever people of the neighbor- 
hood took part, sang negro songs and 
with the end men as interlocutors gave 
interesting jokes, many local in color. 

Other plays of a higher caliber may be 
derived from the past national life of the 
citizens of the community; their early 
history; the Swedes, their early life in 
Sweden. Let the “‘just plain Hoosiers” 
dramatize Indiana history. 

The farmers of the neighborhood will 
be glad of the amusement, and people will 
pay well to attend the “Little Country 
Theater.” 


Woman’s 


A Study in Lightning Rods 


sary now for all houses standing 
in the open country than ever 
before, according to the scientists of the 
Bureau of Standards, because of the 
great amount of metal in the modern 
improvements with which houses are 
fitted. The importance of the subject is 
shown by the fact that the bureau is 
devoting a special investigation to it. 
The hghtning rod has had a peculiar 
history in this country. There was a 
time when lightning rod agents went 
about the country selling ornate rods 
which were absolutely worthless. The 
result was that in rural districts through- 
out the country, both the agent and the 


| IGHTNING rods are more neces- 


rod fell into disrepute, and many a coun- 
try house remained without any protec- 
tion from lightning. 

The bureau finds that a good lightning 
rod is necessary and that one may be ob- 
tained now without difficulty. The best 
agents co-operate with the insurance 
underwriters, who have agents to inspect 
lightning rods which are made in accord- 
ance with their standards. 

Putting up a lightning rod is something 
of a technical job and should be en- 
trusted to an expert if there is one avail- 
able. If not, especial care should be tak- 
en not to run the rod near to pipes or 
metal waterspouts, to which the light- 
ning might leap. : 
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The Secret of 
The Storm Country 


By GRACE MILLER WHITE 
Author of “Tess of the Storm Country” 


Illustrated by LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


This story began in the November issue 


a Be PAT afternoon Professor You ng 
atads heard from Tessibel of the coming 
VA s} of Lysander Letts. 
B “And, Uncle Forrie,’’ she con- 
Py “4 tinued, “‘I can’t understand why he 
bce | went away so quickly.” 

“Perhaps he thought I 
around somewhere.” 

“Perhaps,” meditated Tess. ‘But I don’t 
think so. You see, Andy was looking out of the 
window. Oh, dear, I’ve told him not to, but 
he’s always trying to see what Boy’s doing. 
You don’t think Sandy saw him, do you?” 

The unpleasant consequences of Andy’s dis- 
covery rushed through the lawyer’s mind. To 
be sure, he’d lived with this possibility ever 
since he’d brought the squatters from the 
shack, but the lapse of time had developed a 
sense of security which the girl’s question 
rudely shattered. 

“T hope not. 
Letts was here?” 

“About dinner time,” said Tess. 

“Well, now it’s after five. If he’d seen him, 
they’d have been back before this. What does 
Bishop think about it?” 

“Oh, Andy’s quite sure Sandy didn’t see 
him,” Tess explained, shaking her head. 

“Anyhow,’it’s no use to worry, honey,” smiled 
Young. 

The next morning three men in a wagon passed 
the Kennedy farm. Ebenezer Waldstricker was 
driving and beside him sat Lysander Letts. Alone on 
the back seat sprawled the big sheriff, a half-smoked 
cigar between his teeth. 

When they reached Young’s barn, they left their 
rig and walked quietly toward the house. 

“You don’t want to give ’em any chance to get the 
dwarf out of the way, sir,’’ said the sheriff. ‘““We'd 
better get in without their knowing we’re here.” 

“Yes,”’ agreed Waldstricker. ; 

They'd rounded the porch and were in the living 
room before Deforrest Young and Tessibel Skinner 
were aware of their coming. 
revolver in his hand. Leering triumphantly, Wald- 
stricker spoke to Young. 

“We want Andy Bishop.” 

The lawyer turned to the sheriff. 

“Put up your gun, Brown, you won’t need it,” 
he ejaculated. ‘‘Here, child,’ to Tessibel, who had 
risen from her chair and started for the stairs, “‘ Wait 
a minute. Sit down.” 

Tess sank obediently into a chair, white-lipped and 
silent. 

“T suppose there’s no use trying to hide him any 
longer?”? continued Deforrest, turning back to the 
officer. 

“No, I reckon not, Mr. Young. 
dwarf, Professor?” 

“Upstairs. Vll call him,” replied the lawyer. Then 
glancing at the girl, “You go and get him, Tess.” 

“Let me git ’im, sheriff,’ Sandy thrust in. “I'd 
like the job, sir. Eh?” 

““Mebbe I better myself. It’s my duty to take him.” 

Tess smiled at the speaker and getting up moved a 
step toward him. 

“Let me bring ’im, sir,’ 
7im. Please let me!”’ 

Charmed by her beauty and the sweetness of her 
voice, the sheriff glanced doubtfully from the frowning 
elder to the lawyer. 

““Mebbe it isn’t quite regular, but if Mr. Young 
says it’ll be all right, I’m willing,’ he decided finally. 

Young nodded, and Tess rose and started toward 
the stairs. Passing Sandy and Waldstricker, she had 
to draw aside her skirts to avoid touching them. | 


(OR 
ney, 


was 


What time did you say that 


Where’s the 


she entreated. “I'll get 


THE DWARF, seated on the floor beside Boy, 
was mending a train of cars when Tessibel’s 
white face appeared at the door. 

“Andy,” she said, trying to speak calmly. “Re- 
member about the hands stronger’n Waldstricker’s? 
Nobody can hurt you. But—but Pe 

At her hesitation the little man scrambled to his 
feet. He’d heard men’s voices from the room below 
but had paid no particular attention. Now he knew 
the long-dreaded calamity had happened. He looked 
pitifully up at the speaker. 

“They've come for me?’ he gasped. 

“Yes, dear, and you must go. But remember all 
the time, God’s hands’re stronger’n Waldstricker’s,”’ 
repeated Tess. “Nothing can hurt you. Come, dear.” 

A few moments later the three of them, Tess, 
Andy and Boy, entered the living room, but stopped 
short at the sound of the elder’s loud, angry voice. 


The officer held a- 


SHAKING HIS FIST, WALDSTRICKER THREATENED, ‘‘I’LL GET YOU TWO NEXT!’’ 


“Til send you and your squatter woman to Auburn 
with ’im, if you don’t look out,”’ he said. 

“Do what you please,’’ snapped the lawyer. 

Holding the dwarf’s hand, Tess went directly to the 
sheriff. 

““Here’s Andy, sir,’’ she faltered. 
to him, please, sir. He’s so little!’’ 

Still dry-eyed and showing a quiet dignity, she 
stepped to Young’s side while the sheriff adjusted the 
handcuffs to himself and to Andy and led him out 
into the sunshine. 

At the door, Waldstricker allowed Letts to precede 
him, then turned. 

Shaking his fist, he threatened, 
next.” 

“Very well,’? Young answered. 
like, only get out—now.” 

The sound of retreating footsteps had hardly died 
away when Tess dropped into a chair and began to 
cry, the boy wailing in sympathy. Deforrest put his 
hands on her shoulders. 

“There, there, Tess, you mustn’t do that! Dress 
yourself and Boy. We are going to Auburn, too.” 


“Be awful kind 


“Till get you two 


“Do anything you 


‘THE GATES of Auburn prison swung slowly back 

and admitted a party of six people and, clanging, 
closed together again. Large-eyed with wonder, Boy 
clung to Professor Young’s right hand, at his other 
side walked Tessibel Skinner. In front of them, be- 
tween two officers, was little Andy. Once Tess caught 
his eyes and smiled into them. Both were certain that 
somewhere up and beyond were the hands stronger 
than Waldstricker’s, but they’d hoped those pitying 
hands would have lifted them up before this. Still 
they clung to their faith, and all the long ride from 
Ithaca had bolstered each other up with wan smiles 
and comforting promises. 

The business in the warden’s office was simple and 
quickly dispatched. Once in the room, Andy was 
permitted to stand with his friends. The officers 
made their report and the clerk wrote some entries in 
his books and gave them a receipt. Then he rang a 
bell. 

Professor Young was talking to the warden when a 
guard came through the iron door from the interior of 
the prison. 

“Take Bishop in,”’ the clerk directed briefly, with- 
out looking up from his books. 

Andy turned to Professor Young, took his hand and 
tried to stammer out some words of gratitude. 

“There, there, old man, brace up!” said the lawyer, 
patting him on the shoulder. ‘‘Hope it won’t be for 
long! Here, Boy, say good-bye to Andy.” 

Troubled, the child clung to his friend. 

“T don’t want Andy to go. I want ’im to come 
home,” insisted the child. 

Kissing the little fellow passionately, the dwarf gave 
him to Deforrest and turned to Tessibel. She took 
his hands firmly in her strong ones and looked earn- 
estly into his face. 

‘Remember the hands stronger’n Waldstricker’s,” 
she whispered. ‘“‘They’ll bring you right back home, 
dear. They did Daddy Skinner, Andy, darling.” 

Shaken by suppressed emotion, the little man sank 
to the floor. 

“Oh, God help me to come back to ye!’ he moaned 
dully. “I don’t belong here. God help me!” 


‘to you,”’ she said. 


A moment Tess 
fought the uprushing JBM 
tears. 

“You are coming 
back, Andy, remem- 
ber that,’’ she said 
quickly. Then she 
lifted her friend to his feet and kissed him. 

“Here, sir,’ she said to the officer, “take him!” 

Infected by Tessibel’s faith, Andy ceased to weep. 
He flashed a last loving glance at her and the boy, and 
preceded the guard into the prison. 

Some time later, after what seemed an eternity of 
waiting, the warden came to Professor Young. 

“The lady may see Bennet now,” he said. 

Silently an attendant conducted Tessibel through 
the long stone corridors to the prison hospital. 

As she passed, eager eyes watched her from the 
rows of cots against the wall. She was piloted to a 
bed near the end of the room. 

“Here’s your company, Bennet,” said the officer. ~ 

The figure on the bed turned slowly and pain- 
ridden eyes peered up. Tess felt her throat throb with 
sympathy. 

“What do ye want, miss?’ growled a weak voice. 

Tess smiled and bent over the bed. “I want to talk 
“May 12”? 

Bennet’s face softened immediately. He thought a 
beautiful angel had dropped from Heaven to the side 
of his prison bed. 

“Yep,” he whispered, blinking at her. ‘There air 
somethin’ under the bed to set on, ma’am.” 

Drawing forth a stool, Tess raised the lowered back 
and sat down. 

In the presence of such misery, she had almost for- 
gotten her little friend in the cell outside. Just then 
she wanted to comfort Owen Bennet, to say some- 
thing which would take away that writhing expression 
of suffering. 

““You’re very sick,” 
I’m sorry!” 

Bennet kept his watery eyes on the pleading young 
face. 

“Yep, I’m sick enough,”’ he muttered. 

““What can I do for you?” asked Tess. 
anything to make you feel easier?” 

*““Nope,” was the answer. “I'll be dead soon. 
Mebbe Ill get out in time "nuff to die.” 

Then Tessibel did forget Andy. And even Defor- 
rest and the baby left her mind. She stretched forth 
her hand and touched the man’s arm. 3, 

““Would you like me to sing to you a little?” 

Dennet bobbed his head. 

“TI like singin’,”’ he mumbled. 


she murmured. ‘Poor man, 


“Gant Edo 


N A LOW voice Tessibel began to sing; nor did 

she take her hand from the thin arm lying inertly 
on the sheet: 

“Rescue the Perishin’; 
Care for the Dyin’,” 
came forth like the chanting of the chimes. 

When the words, ‘Jesus is merciful,” followed, 
Bennet put up his hand and touched the girl’s fingers. 
Tessibel closed her own over his. There was no 
thought then, of her errand, no remembrance that the 
man before her was a murderer and had sworn his 
crime on little Andy. (Continued on page 17) 
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CECILIA 
FROM FAR AWAY 


I promissed to write some more and hear it is. 


ND SO did we, me and Sue and Cecilia 
all sed together. 
I bet you dident have as mutch as wat 

I had, sed Looey Brant. And he kepp 

on going the uther way and me and Sue 

and Cecilia kepp on going to Mommy 

Sneideress, me with ony 10 sents, and 
jest as we was going in who drove past but Darthea 
and Mr. Webb. 

Good eevning, Sammy, Mr. Webb called out as if 
he hadent saw me before. And he tipped his hat and 
I tipped mine back and he winked one eye and sed, 
Its a nice eevning, its a bewtifill eevning. 

Its all rite, I sed. And we went in Mommy Sneid- 
erses and sat down at one of the little square tables, 
setting at that one because Mrs. Shooster and some 
skinnie lady was setting at the uther one, and Cecilia 
sed, Ware I live we go and eat ice creem in a great big 
bewtifill plase, and you cant buy enything there exsept 
ice creem and cake, you cant buy penny candy and 
skool books and tops and everything. And I sed, 
You can heer, all rite, G wizz, if you can heer I shood 
think you cood in the city. 

Wich jest then Mommy Sneider came over to ask us 
wat kind, and Sue sed chocklit and Cecilia sed vaniller, 
and I sed, I dont think I wunt eny, Id jest as leef set 
heer and watch you 2. ; 

O Sammy, wy not, sed Cecilia, and I sed, I dident 
realize how soon ago I had my suppir. Wich Cecilia 
jest looked at me and then she sed, If I get 2 spoons 
with mine will you eat haff of it. 

Yes, I sed, and she sed to Mommy Sneider Would 
you mind please bringing 2 spoons with mine, and 
Mommy Sneider sed, I dont usually do that, and 
Cecilia sed, Well wood you mind please doing it this 
wunts, please. And Mommy Sneider looked at her 
and then she smiled, being something she dont hardly 
ever do, on account of having to twist her face so 
mutch to do it, and she sed, Well, this wunts, for 
you. 

And she did, and Sue started to eat the chocklit and 
me and Cecilia started to eat the vaniller with the 2 
spoons frum diffrent sides, and Mommy Sneider stood 
there, saying, That will be 10 cents. And I put my 
hand in my pocket for the 2 nickels and heer there was 
nuthing in the bottom of the pocket but a hole, and I 
thawt, G, I thawt, G. And Sue Faber and Cecilia 
kepp on eating the ice creem and Mommy Sneider 
kepp on standing there with her hand out, and jest 
for luck I started to feel in my uther pockets, 
thinking, Maybe she wont bleeve I ever had them. 
Meening Cecilia and the 2 nickels. And I kepp on 
feeling, and Cecilia sed, Is anything the matter, 
Sammy. 

No, not mutch, no, I sed. And I thawt, Maybe if I 
had my silver watch with me I cood leeve Sue and 
Cecilia and the watch with Mommy Sneider till I 
came back with the money, if I had it with me, but I 
aint. 

Well, well, ware is it, sed Mommy Sneider. 

I dont no yet, I sed. And I got up to feel in my 
back pocket, on account of there wasent eny plase left 
to feel in, and sumthing slid down my leg and rolled on 
the floor, being a nickel, and I stood there wishing 
sumthing and my wish came true and the uther nickel 
came sliding down and rolled after the ferst one, and 
Mrs. Shooster leened down and picked one up for me 
and the uther one rolled under the skinnie lady and she 
sed it dident and told me not to dare to tickle her 
ankles agen wile I was feeling underneeth of her to 
see, and I gave them to Mommy Sneider, and Sue had 
finished her chocklit and Cecilia was trying to keep 
her frum sampeling the rest of the vaniller, on account 
of saving it for me. Being about 3 spoonfulls, and I 
ate them, and we went out, Sue and Cecilia wawking 
on eetch side of me on the way back, on account of me 
being between them. 

If I quick give her the pome Sue Faber mite not see 
me do it, I thawt. And I put my hand in my coat 
pocket and then I wasent sure weather I wunted to or 
not and I took my hand out agen, and then I thawt, 
O, G, wat doI care. And I quick pulled the pome out 
of my pocket and quick put it back agen, Cecilia 
looking hard at me and saying Wat was that, Sammy. 


Wat, I sed, and she sed, Wat you jest took out of 
your pocket, and I sed, O, jest a thing I had. And 
after a wile I sed, Its a present, and after anuther wile 
I sed, I meen it wood be a present if I gave it to sum- 
body. And after anuther wile I quick took it out of 
my pocket agen and quick put it back agen. 

Arent you going to, sed Cecilia. 

Maybe, I sed. Ony I dident, and wen we got back 
to Sue Fabers house Looey Brant and Hen Bower was 
leening agenst the gate, and Sue Faber sed, My 
goodniss, more boys. 

I jest got heer, dident I, Looey, sed Hen Bower. 

I aint bin heer long myself, Ill leeve it to Hen, sed 
Looey Brant. Wich how cood he leeve it to Hen wen 
Hen dident get there till after Looey did, ony Sue 
dident think of that, gerls not being good at arifmetick, 
and we all went in and sat down on the portch steps, 
Cecilia wispering, Arent you going to, and me wisper- 
ing back, Maybe. And we all started to tawk about 
diffrent things, inclooding wy peeple dont go South 
with the berds in winter, wich some of them do, ony 
not with the berds.— More later. LEE PAPE. ° 


Please Remember Me 


AM ONLY a little dog, and I am very, very ill. 

Perhaps you are not interested in what I have to 
say, but oh I hope you will read this anyway, not 
because of any interest in me, or for your own 
pleasure, but for the sake of other little dogs like me 
who also may be ill. 

Tomorrow they are going to take me to the hospital 
for dogs, and the kind veterinary surgeon is going to 
cut into my body to see if he can make me well. But 
I am old—almost eleven—and very weak, so it may 
be that I cannot survive. 

Another little dog I knew, whose master was rich 


and good, gave one hundred dollars to the Humane ~ 


Society, which helps little fellows like us, who have 
no kind masters to take care of us. I cannot give 
any money, but I want to help the best I can. So 
won’t you please read this, and if you have no little 
dog at your house, please show it to someone who 
has. 

There is a hard lump inside of me that I have known 
about for a long time. It was only a very little lump 
at first, but it kept growing and growing, and often 
it would hurt me terribly, but I had no way of telling 
about it, and sometimes when the pain was so great 
that I could nét eat or sleep, they tried to help me but 
could not because they didn’t know what was 
wrong. 

You see, I have a cancer. The veterinary surgeon 
who knows all about dogs, found it when he felt me 
all over. Tomorrow they are going to take it out 
and try to save my life, but perhaps it is too late! It 
is about the beginning of this cancer that I want to 
tell you. 

I am not a very good little dog, though I have 
always done the best I knew. My heart is true, and 
I have never stolen. I would rather go hungry than 
steal. But many times I have fought, though I did 
not always begin it. I have chased cats—and killed 
them. I am very, very sorry about that now, but for 
some reason that I do not understand myself, I just 
couldn’t help it. I seemed to have to run after 
them. And when I was excited I did not always 
obey! 

Sometimes when I have been fighting, I have been 
beaten with heavy sticks and even kicked—not by 
my dear master, but by strangers when he was not 
there to protect me. You see they didn’t understand 
that I meant no harm. And it is their kicks that 
caused the cancer. 

Never, oh never, kick a dog or beat him with any- 
thing hard or heavy. If he is naughty and you think 
you must whip him, always do it with a strap or a 
little dog whip. He will take it to heart just as much, 
and try to do better next time. And you will not 
bruise his little body and injure him inside so that he 
will suffer as I have. 

You see it isn’t because humans hate us that they 
hurt us so. It is because they are so angry that they 
don’t realize what they are doing, and forget how little 
we are and how helpless. 

So please, please remember! Think before you 
strike and afterward you will be glad. 

That is all. Should I not get well, and should this 
help to save one little dog’s health, I shall not have 
lived—and died—in vain. W. E. KNIBLOE. 


Woman’s World 


Just Listen to This 


HE VISITOR was much interested in his host’s 

garden, and noticing a very fine gooseberry bush, 
the berries of which were covered with abnormally 
long hair or bristles, he asked the owner the cause of 
it. John, who prided himself upon his gardening 
knowledge, and who was known to be always ready 
with an answer, replied after a moment’s thought: 
“Well, you see, sir, it wasn’t always that way. Them 
berries used to be quite smooth, but we had one of 
them long-haired Persian cats, and it died. So I 
buried it under the tree; and ever since them berries 
has always had long hair on them like that.” 


And We Call Them ‘‘Dumb’”’ Animals 


A NUMBER of New. Yorkers were presented to 

several distinguished foreigners, among them the 
Chinese minister, and one of them told an incident 
that illustrated the remarkable intelligence of a dog 
of his. 

The minister said, with a smile: 

“T am reminded, sir, of a Chinese story. 

“There was a Chinaman who had three dogs. When 
he came home one evening, he found them asleep on 
his couch of teakwood and marble. He whipped them 
and drove them forth. 

“The next night, when he came home, the dogs 
were lying on the floor. But he placed his hand on the 
couch and found it warm from their bodies. Therefore 
he gave them another whipping. 

“The third night, returning earlier than usual, he 
found the dogs sitting before the couch, blowing on it 
to cool it.” 


Bully for Cy 


YRUS PETTINGILL made brooms for a living. 

and Ezra Hoskins kept a store in the town where 

both of them lived. One day Cy came in with a load 
of brooms, and then dickering began. 

“Ezra, I want to sell you these brooms.” 

“All right, Cy, I'll take them.” 

“T don’t want any store pay,” continued Cy. “I 
want cash for them.” 

After a thoughtful pause Ezra said. “I tell you 
what I'll do, Cy. Ill give you half cash and half 
trade.” 

Cy pulled a straw out of one of the brooms and 
looked at it, as if for inspiration. 

“*T guess that'll be all right,” he said, at last. 

After Ezra had put the brooms in their place in the 
store, he said: 

“‘Here’s your money, Cy. Now, what do you want 
in trade?” 

Cy’s shrewd glance swept over the miscellaneous 
stock of the store. 

“Well, Ezra,’ said he, “if it’s all the same to you, 
I’ll take brooms.” 


Joys of the Profession 


NCE, when asked why he had given up the prac- 
tice of medicine, Sir Conan Doyle told the follow- 
ing story: 

““My first case came to me in the middle of the 
night. It was January, and a cold rain was falling. 
The jangle of the door bell awoke me from a sound 
sleep, and, shivering and yawning, I put my head out 
of the window and said, ‘Who’s there?’ 

“**Toctor,’ said a voice, “can you come to Peter 
Smith’s house at once?’ 

“<“What’s the trouble?’ I asked. 

““*Smith’s youngest girl has took a dose of lauda- 
num by mistake for paregoric, and we're afraid she'll 
die.’ 

“©All right, V’ll come,’ said I. 

“Tl tramped three miles through the cold and rain 
to Smith’s. Twice on the way I fell on the icy pave- 
ment, and once my hat blew off, and in the darkness I 
was nearly half an hour finding it. 

“Finally, though, I reached Smith’s. But the 
house was dark—shutters—all closed—not a light. 
I rang the bell. No answer. 

“But at last a head stuck itself gingerly out of a 
third-story window. 

“Be you Dr. Doyle?’ it said. 

“Yes said I.) “Let me in¥ 

“Oh, no need to come in, doctor,’ said the head. 
‘The child’s all right now. Sleeping very quiet.’ - 

*** But how much laudanum did you give it?’ said I. 

“*Only two drops, doctor—not enough to hurt a 
cat. I guess I’d better take me head in now. The 
night airis cold. Good-night. Sorry to have troubled 
you.’ 

“T buttoned my coat and turned homeward, trying 
as best I could to stifle my mortification and anger. 
But suddenly the window was raised again, and the 
same voice cried: 

“*T)octor, I say, doctor!’ 

“T hurried back. I thought the child had suddenly 
taken a turn for the worse. ‘Well, what do you want?’ 
I said. 

“The voice made answer: 

““*Ve won’t charge nothin’ for this visit, will ye?’” 
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Out of Our Mail Bag 


departments. 


Every inquiry is given careful and immediate attention by real people 
widely known for their experience and knowledge in their particular 
These various departments have brought inquiries and 


letters that not infrequently total more than a thousand a day—sometimes twice that much. Every communication is 


treated confidentially. 


When writing, state your inquiry concisely. 


Enclose five cents in stamps and address 


Woman’s World Service Department, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative to 
interior decoration and house 
furnishing. 


Please tell me what kind of curtains to 
make for double windows in a dining room 
on the west. The room is papered in 
brown.—Mrs. M. D. 


Any cream-white material, such as 
scrim, madras, or net will make attrac- 
tive curtains for your brown-papered 
dining room. Use two pairs, just long 
enough to reach the sill, and let them 
hang in straight folds, pushing them well 
back at either side so as not to shut out 
too much light. Then make a gathered 
valance with a heading an inch or more 
wide and carry straight across the top of 
both windows. If you care to go to the 
expense of over-draperies, make them of 
one of the thin, silky, brown sunproof 
goods. The over-curtains should be the 
same length as the others, and the 
valance may then be either of the brown, 
or the cream, but it is not necessary to 
use both. 


I will appreciate your suggestions with 
particular reference to the hanging of 
pictures.—R. Kk. M. 


There are a few general rules for hang- 
ing pictures which may be helpful. 
1. Avoid overcrowding. Allow plenty 
of space around large pictures. Small 
ones may be arranged rather closely as a 
group, and the group then treated as a 
single large picture in regard to spacing. 
2. Hang all pictures as nearly as possible 
on the eye line; that is, so that the center 
of the picture is about on the level of the 
eyes of a person of average height. 3. 
As far as possible, hang pictures of the 
same general character in one room, or at 
least on one wall. Do not hang a col- 
ored print, an oil painting, and a framed 
photograph on the same wall. 4. In- 
stead of suspending pictures with wire 
from the picture molding, string the wire 
straight across the backs, from one 
screw-eye to the other, and hang them 
on a pushless hanger, or on a sharp- 
pointed wire nail, driven into the wall 
obliquely downward. If carefully done 
this will not materially deface the paper 
or plastering, and the pictures will ap- 
pear to much greater advantage. For 
very heavy pictures, two nails can be 
used. 5. Gold frames are nearly always 
used for oil paintings. Simple wood 
moldings are suited to prints, etchings 
and photographs, and as a general rule 
are of the principle color in the picture; 
but sometimes, if a number of pictures 
of different colorings are to be grouped 
together, it is better to have the frames 
all of one color, choosing that of the most 
important or most striking pictures. 
For example, in framing a number of 
photographs some of which are black 
and white, and others brown, it would be 
advisable to have the frames all black, 
or all brown. For small pictures, the 
new passepartout—an enormous ad- 
vance from the old style in point of 
effectiveness—is inexpensive and artistic. 


Mrs. Avis Gordon Vestal 


Will answer questions regard- 
ing different methods en 
phases of housekeeping. 


My kitchen walls, which are painted, 
are dreadfully soiled. Will you please tell 
me the best way to clean them?—Mrs. L. 
Nord . : 


The easiest way to wash painted walls 
is to set up trestles or to use a table on 
casters so you can wash a large surface 
without having to get down and change 
your base often. Apply a strong solution 


of warm water and washing powder or 
dissolved soap, using a whitewash brush. 
In a few moments wash this off with a 
large sponge dipped often, for rinsing, 
into a pail of clear water. Dry by wiping 
with the wrung-out sponge or with a 
clean, absorbent cloth. 


Is it all right to wash colored clothes in 
real hot water? And what is a good way 
to soften very hard water for washing 
clothes?—Mrs. T. B. M. 


Colored clothes must be washed in 
warm—not hot—water, done rapidly,and 
hung in the shade to dry. Temporarily 
hard water loses its hardness merely by 
boiling. Permanently hard water can be 
softened with borax, ammonia, sal soda 
or lye. 


I haven’t room to keep all my china in 
the kitchen, and if I keep it in the dining 
room, I have to take so many steps at meal 
time carrying it out to the kitchen and 


back. Can you tell me a good arrangement? . 


—Mrs. B. N. G. 


A convenient plan is to keep in the 
kitchen the dishes you customarily fill 
there, as meat platter, vegetable tureens, 
pitchers, etc. Store in the dining room 
the silver and all glass and china for per- 
sonal or general table use as sugar bowl, 
salt shaker, plates, cups, etc. 


Can you tell me how to iron sleeves of 
dresses without having them all wrinkles? 
Tt is the bane of my life, for I have at least 
three dresses fo tron every week.—Mrs. B. J. 


If you have never used a sleeve board 
you do not know what you are missing. 
Very few sleeves, except those of men’s 
shirts and girls’ middies are so cut that 
they can be folded perfectly flat after 
making. Usually one side of the sleeve 
is wrinkled, while the other side is being 
smoothed. With a narrow sleeve board, 
slipped like an arm through the sleeve, 
the ironing is easy and there need be no 


creases. 


Dr. Edith B. Lowry 


Is an authority on the care of 
the baby, and gives helpful 


medical advice. 


Baby With Sore Mouth—What do you 
advise to use when baby has sore mouth? 
What is best to use when he has a rash on 
the face, as heat rash? Mrss Ge Ee 


Wash the baby’s mouth several times 
a day with a solution of boric acid. Be 
careful of the diet and see that the bowels 
move regularly. 

For the heat rash, bathe the baby in 
warm water in which has been dissolved 
a little baking soda, then powder well 
with a good talcum powder. 


Fresh Tomatoes for Baby—Please let 
me know if fresh tomatoes are good for a 
child of sixteen months. TEL DD 


Tomatoes are too acid for a child of 
sixteen months. If you will send me a 
stamped envelope I will mail you diet 
suggestions suitable for a child of this 
age. 


Worms—My nine-year-old boy always 
has been troubled with a weak stomach. 
He has been sick twice, once with cholera 
infantum and once with spinal meningitis. 
He is well now but grinds his teeth at 
night and sometimes starts up as though 
frightened He was circumcised a month 
ago. It seems to me he needs a tonic. 

Mrs. E. S. 


The best tonic for a boy of this age is 
plenty of outdoor play. Provide him 
with a ball and bat and I have no doubt 
he will become stronger. See that he has 
plenty of nourishing food, but do not 
give him much sugar for a time as it is 
quite likely he has worms. Have your 
doctor give him some worm medicine. 
Have the evening meal light and at least 


two hours before bedtime, then do not 
allow him to play hard afterward. Have 
him sleep eight or ten hours at night out 
of doors, if possible. 


Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Will suggest recipes and plans 
for economical cookery. 


My mother has been an invalid for 
months. She is allowed to eat almost every- 
thing, but she has a very small appetite 
and, Id like to prepare dainty dishes to 
stimulate it. I wonder if you can’t give 
me some help?—Miss L. S. B. 


Yes, indeed, I can help you. I have 
a bulletin, called “‘Dainty Dishes for In- 
valids,’’ and in it you will find a wide 
selection of recipes for invalids’ dishes. 
If you will send me five cents I will send 
you the bulletin. 


We have a few quarts of what are known 
as ‘pickling onions’’ in our garden and 
I would like ‘to pickle them after the same 
recipe that is used by the larger canning 
factories.—Mrs. A. F. 


Every manufacturer of pickles has his 
own process, which, while it is kept on 
record for the government, is not avail- 
able to the public. The following, how- 
ever, is as good a recipe as one could 
ask—either process results in fine pickles: 
Process 1. Peel small onions, removing 
the papery outside skin with the fingers, 
then the next skin with a plated knife. 
Pour boiling water over them and let 
stand until cool, when repeat. When 
they have cooled the second time put 
them in stone crocks or glass jars and 
cover with boiling hot vinegar, spiced to 
suit the taste. Usually a tablespoon of 
mixed whole spice to every quart of vine- 
gar is the allowance. Let stand for ten 
days, then use. Process 2. Make a brine 
strong enough to bear an egg. Peel the 
onions, turn the brine over them and let 
stand for four days, changing the brine 
at the end of the second day. Turn off 
the brine, bring it to the boil and put in 
the onions, letting them boil for three 
minutes, then drain them out and put in 
cold water, leaving them there for four 
hours. Drain and pack in glass jars, put- 
ting between each two layers some whole 
cloves, white peppercorns and bits of 
mace, also a few fiery red peppers cut in 
small pieces, and a little whole mustard 
seed. Fill jars with boiling hot vinegar 
to which has been added sugar in the 
proportions of a cup for every gallon. 
Cover while hot. They will be ready for 
use in a month and will keep splendidly. 


There are only two in our family—my 
husband and I—and I find it dreadfully 
hard to know what to serve for meals. Can 
you advise me?—Mrs. T. R. N. 


If you will send five cents I will send 
you a bulletin, ‘‘Catering for Two,’ and 
I am sure it will give you just the help 
you need. 


Mrs. Maude Radford 
Warren 
Gives advice on intimate, per- 


sonal problems and answers 
questions on etiquette. 


For four years I have been good friends 
with a gentleman who has always remem- 
bered my birthday with a box of candy, 
and I have always given him a trifling 
gift. Now, although we are still good 
friends, I wish to stop the practice of 
sending him a birthday present and I 
want to know if it would be all right to 
send him just birthday greetings —Miss 
Tn B. 

If you never intend to be anything 
more than a friend to this young man, 
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and Easy 


—no work at all to 
serve Grape-Nuts food. 


Many and many a 
housewife has been 
captivated by the help- 
ful convenience of this 
delicious food. 


Just open the pack- 
age, and there it is— 
ready to eat—fresh, 
crisp, and appetizing! 


Add cream or good 
milk, and you have a 
dish that is unrivalled 
in food-strength—all 
the goodness of whole 
wheat and barley, in- 
cluding their mineral 
elements so essential 
to sturdy health. 


Grape-Nuts 


is ideal food for hot 
weather; easy to di- 


gest, delicious, eco- 
nomical—a saver of 
time and labor. 


Every table 
should have its 
daily ration of this 
famous food. 


‘‘There’s a Reason”’ 
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Substitute for Mother's Milk 


| 

and Eagle Brand has shown by sixty 
| years of successful use as an infant 
| food that it possesses many advan- 
| tages not available in any other form 
of cow’s milk. It is easily digested, 
and easily prepared. Then you can 
be sure of getting it when you want it. 

Write for Booklet 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
NEW YORK 

|| Established 1857 “Leaders of Quality” 
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- BRAND 
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MILK 
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cover cost of 
packing and 
& mailing, and get 
24 free our Guest Room 
4 Package containing In- 
E} gram’s Face Powder and 
| Rouge in novel purse packets, 
| and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
B Tooth Powder, and Perfume in 
Hl Guest Room sizes. Address 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO 
Established 1885 ery 
Windsor, Ont. 
58 Tenth St. Detroit, U. 8. A. 


Prepare Better Meals 
For Less Money 


Think of taking the cheapest meat-cuts and 
preparing them into most delicious and tender 


food! That’s what you can do with 


EAM PRESS 


” CANNING OUTFITS | 


Easy to preserve meats, fruits and vegetables in glass 
jars or cans when prices are low for use when prices 
are high. Safe, simple, economical. No waste—no 
spoilage. Use glass jars orcans. Outfits for home or 
larger. Can all you need and sell the rest. Pays for 
itself many times. Write for details stating what you 
will can and capacity desired. 

NORTHWESTERN ae & IRON WORKS 

816 Spring St. Eau Claire, Wiss 


Take + Backache Out of Washday 
By using I-V WASHING TABLETS. No 
Rubbing—No Machine, therefor No wear and 


tear; No Chemicals, therefor No injury to finest 
- | color or fabric. Imsures long life to clothes. 


No experiment. Used 15 Years. Satisfaction 
Positively Guaranteed. One Month's Supply 
~~) 10 cts. One Year's Supply $1.00. 


I-V CO., Dept. A—1966 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


now. is a good time to stop giving him 
birthday presents. If you do intend to, 


you had better not change your present 
“method. He might not understand. 


My husband is one of a committee to 
dedicate and prepare a program for the 
dedication of a new Odd Fellows’ hall. 
Would you kindly write us what he should 
do and how to proceed.— Mrs. S. M. 


Your best plan is to write to the state 
secretary of the Odd Fellows’ lodge to 
find out what ceremonies are gone 
through with at the dedication of the 
hall. You can have people make 
speeches, of course; one man can tell of 
the organization in your town; another 
can tell of the first meetings and of how 
plans were made and money raised for 
the new hall; and another can tell of your 
future plans and what you mean to do in 
the new hall. Then between speeches I 
should have music, if that is permitted 
at your meetings. Have some of your 
members sing or play any instrument, 
and have someone recite. And don’t 
forget the ladies, if they are allowed to 
officiate. 


When shall I send my wedding an- 
nouncements? Shall I send them to girl 
friends I work with—I have already told 
them—or is it necessary to tell them at all, 
as they are very good friends?—G. L. 


Wedding announcements are posted 
the evening of the wedding. But if you 
send invitations they should be posted 
two or three weeks in advance of the 
ceremony. Yes, send announcements or 
invitations to the friends whom you have 
told of your future plans. 


Charline 


Answers beauty questions and 
tells you how to improve your 
looks. 


How can I prevent my gray hair from 
having a yellowish tinge after shampooing 
it?—Mrs. W. H. T. 


Gray hair is very apt to look dusty 
quicker than dark hair, and it should be 
shampooed every three weeks in cold 
weather and every two weeks, or oftener, 
in the summer. There are certain prep- 
arations that seem particularly suited to 
shampooing gray hair which make it soft, 
fluffy and glossy. If a few drops of blu- 
ing are added to the last rinsing water 
there will be little danger of a yellow 
tinge to gray hair. Use only enough to 
give the water a light blue cast. Gray 
hair is wonderfully attractive, especially 
when it is full of life and it can be kept 
that way by proper care. 


Can you help me rid myself of an ac- 
cumulation of flesh on the shoulder 
blades and under the arms?—Mary F. 


This exercise is helpful for banishing 
the fleshy accumulation of which you 
write. Stand erect with arms held 
straight above the head and knees stiff. 
Then bend at the waist only and try to 
touch the floor on the left side with the 
right hand, and the floor on the right side 
with the left hand. Keep up this prac- 
tice for several minutes, increasing daily 
as able. I believe you will find the flesh 
disappearing before long. 


What means shall I follow to obtain a 
good complexion?—Miss A. B. T. 


Since health is the foundation of a 
good complexion endeavor to keep your 
body in the best possible condition by 
eating foods that do not create digestive 
disturbances; simple wholesome foods 
of a diet varied enough to be appetizing 
is the rule, with but little hot or fresh 
breads, pastries, candy and cake. Plenty 
of water should be taken between meals, 
eight or nine hours sleep should be se- 
cured and there should be freedom from 
worry. Fresh air in abundance, while 
you sleep and while you go about your 
work or recreation, plays a very import- 
ant part in keeping your complexion 
clear and fresh. Being happy and mak- 
ing other people happy works a _ bene- 
ficial effect on the health of the body and 
surely adds to charm of countenance. 


Tarkington Baker 


Tells you how to care for your 
plants and gardens 


What variety of cabbage seed should I 
use for sowing this fall to produce extra 
early plants for market? I always have a 
hotbed in the spring. I have used Early 
Jersey Wakefield. Plants have been sent 
here from away, called ‘‘Frost Proof,” 
grown in fall and winter. I have looked 
in seed catalogues for information but 
found none. I wish to sow the seed this 


Different seedsmen have different 
names for the varieties of cabbage they 
sell. Many of the varieties, despite the 
difference in name, are identical. What 
one seedsman may call ‘‘Frost Proof,” 
another might call by an entirely dif- 
ferent name, but the cabbage might be 
similar. 


Will you advise me in regard to rose- 
cuttings which I have started in the yard 
by turning glass jars over them. They 
are growing nicely and I would like to 
know when to take the jars off, as they are 
very tender.—M. S. C. 


First tilt the jars slightly, propping 
them up a quarter of an inch to let air 
circulate to some extent inside the jars. 
Gradually increase this aperture until 
the jar is standing an inch or more from 
the ground, propped up evenly, of 
course, on all sides. The aperture can 
be increased a quarter-inch a day if the 
cuttings seem to thrive. After the jars 
have been raised to the height of an 
inch, let them remain so a day or two 
and then remove them, shading the 
cuttings for two or three days thereafter 
and gradually removing the shade to 
accustom them to the sun. 


I have a nice collection of roses, all 
planted in pots and have kept them in the 
house until about a month ago. A moldy 
substance began to cover their foliage and 
shrivel up their leaves.and a number of 
them have died. JI decided to put them 
outdoors, but the mold seems to be just as 
bad as ever. What can I do to save them? 
I have tried to set out young slips but it 
affects these just as well.—H. W. C. 


The roses are attacked by mildew. 
Spray them with Sulphide of Potassium 
at the rate of one-half ounce to one 
gallon of water. Repeat the spraying 
three or four days later and, a third 
time, after the lapse of a week. - Con- 
tinue then, weekly. A good general 
spray to use is a Bordeaux Arsenate of 
Lead, which can be had from most 
seedsmen already put up and ready for 
use. Use this at the rate of eight 
ounces to five gallons of water and spray 
weekly. 


Ralph W. Ermeling 


Is the one to write to if you are 
plenning or building a home. 


I am planning to buy a lot and have 
narrowed my choice down to three. TI like 
the location of all three, and the prices 
suit me. Can you tell me the most impor- 
tant features to take into consideration 
when making a final decision?—A. M. R. 


An important consideration is the 
matter of drainage. High and dry land 
is more desirable than lower sites because 
of freedom from dampness in wet sea- 
sons, as well as the greater circulation of 
air. In selecting a site in town, avoida 
location which is so low as to require 
filling and grading. Soil or filling hauled 
to the site may prove costly. Health 
considerations are also involved in sun- 
light and shade. Select a lot where your 
house will receive plenty of sunlight, and 
at the same time remember that a home 
situated among shade trees will make 
many hot summer days endurable. If 
you buy a treeless lot, be careful to com- 
pute in its total cost a sum for trees and 
shrubs which you must, and will want 
to buy to make your property desirable. 


World 


I am going to build a house soon. 
Which is the better plan—to have it built 
by contract or by day labor?—K., H.. 


When the work is done by day labor 
the contractor who is selected charges 
for the material used and the labor of his 
men, adding to this actual cost a per- 
centage for profit. This is a just method 
and fair to all concerned. The* con- 
tractor is not tempted to substitute in- 
ferior materials, or to do the work with 
the least amount of labor. He and his 
men are paid for just what they do, and 
the owner should get an honest job. 
The disadvantage i is that the owner does 
not know in advance what his house will 
cost. The safer method, if the final cost 
is an important factor, is to take com- 
petitive bids and let the contract to one 
of the bidders. The contract will state 
a definite amount to be charged for the 
work according to the plans and specifi- 
cations. Then you will know ina lvance 
what your house will cost. 


Woman’s 
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Maron S: Kirkland 
Will advise you about the 


planting and conservation of 
trees. 


We grown-ups are much interested in 
planting and conserving trees in our rural 
community and would like to stimulate the 
interest of the young people, but don’t 
know just how to go about it to start a tree 
campaign. Can you help us out?—K. J. L. 


I am very glad to know of this move- 
ment in your district. There are a good 
many ways to stimulate interest in tree 
conservation among the children. Have 
tree contests; offer a prize for the one 
who is most successful in redeeming old, 
decaying trees in his yard or on his farm. 
Have illustrated lectures on the subject 
of tree planting; organize a tree club for 
children and grown-ups, and offer a 
reward to school children for the best 
essay on the subject of trees. 


Have telephone companies any right to 
injure trees when putting up their: wires 
in a town? 


Be sure that there are ordinances 
against the needless mutilation of trees 
by telegraph, telephone, gas and con- 
struction companies, and demand that 
they are lived up to. If telephone wires 
must be strung through trees, the most 
satisfactory way is to run them through 
the bodies quite low down. They must, 
of course, be insulated. Forbid linemen 
the use of spurs when climbing trees. 
They are almost always unnecessary, 
and do a great deal of damage. 


Margery J. Fassett 


Answers all questions regard- 
ing fancy pecdieects 


Can you advise me what to use for stiffen-,. 
ing crocheted baskets?—Mrs. G. L: C. 


To stiffen crochet baskets use one cup 
of sugar, one cup of water, and bring toa 
boil. Leave the basket in this twenty 
minutes, take out, shake slightly and let 
dry in the shape in which you want it. 


I can make all the stitches and spaces in 
crochet, but when it comes to making a 
pattern given, I find it difficult indeed. 
For instance, when it says, to ‘‘make a 
group,’ I do not understand just what is 
meant. What is meant when directions 
say, ‘‘make ch and tc in 5th ch, then ch 2, 
and 12 t c?’’ Are you to make the entire 
12 tc in the one ch, or one t c in each ch, 
counting 12 chs? MrsCE.-Lee 


The term “gr’’ stands for ‘‘group,” 
and this means 3 or4tecs. The “tc into 
the 5th ch”? makes the Ist sp; then the 
ch 2, and the first of the 12 t c makes the 
second space. From here on make a 
t cin each stitch of the original ch for the 
rest of the 12 t cs. Ordinarily the space 
covered by the 12 t es will be about equal 
to 4 gr. If you have further trouble, I 
shall be very glad to help you. 
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Full Moon, 3d day, 0h. 
11 min., morning. 


¢ Last Quarter, 9th day, 
2h, 56 min., evening. 


@New Moon, 17th day, 
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» First Quarter, 25th day, 
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Formerly Sextitus, the sixth month from March, with which the 
Name was changed to August in honor of Augustus 


Mar quncere 


Caesar, first emperor of Rome, on account of his victories, and his entering on his first 
consulate in that month. 


FLower: The poppy. Gem: The sardonyx. 


Holidays and Anniversaries 


Also Good and Useful Advice, Together with Sentiments Proper to the Days 
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All things will come to him who waits, Latest definition for Optim- 
But here's a rule that’s slicker; ist: A man who takes all the 

The man who goes for what he wants, lemons handed him, and 
Will get it all the quicker. makes lemonade out of them. 

A steamboat first arrived at St. Louis, Mo.,1817. 

The Massachusetts Court condemned six per-|Nothing so needs reforming 

sons as witches, 1692. as other people’s habits. 

Good things go in pairs. Tell your wife. 

Laying of the Atlantic Cable commenced at/I’d like to see th’ old place as 

Valentia, Ireland, 1857. Congress passed a bill I seen it years ago. 

to pension army nurses, 1890. An’ see th’ patches where th’ 

Monsieur Gerard, ambassador from France, in- corn and punkins allers 

troduced to Congress; the first from any nation, growed. 

1778. McCormick’s automatic  selfbinding|An’ stroll across th’ medder to 


grain harvester took the gold medal at Royal the corner by th’ lane 
Agricultural Society’s competitive test in|An’ listen like I used to when 
England, 1878. th’ breezes stirred th’ 
All Canada taken by the British, 1760. Con- grain. 

gress organized the War Department, 1789. 
This is the season of sunburned backs To the Wife—The woman 
Keep the buttermilk handy. who is expected to purchase 
Staten Island, New York, was purchased from|without means, and sew on 
the Indians by Michael Pauw, a Dutch director.|buttons before they come off! 
R. R. Livingston made first Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs at Philadelphia, 1781. A man does not look behind 
The Atlantic Cable broke after 300 miles had|the door unless he has stood 
been laid, 1857. there himself. 

Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Snore and you sleep alone. Don’t give up hoping when the 
Gelatinous matter fell near Amherst, Mass., ship goes down; 

soon after the passage of a brilliant meteor, 1818.|Grab a spar or something— 
Plymouth colony sent 14 armed men to awe Just refuse to drown. 
the Indians, 1621. Consecration of the Liberty|Don’t think you are dying 
Tree at Boston, Mass. <A copper plate was Just because you're hit, 
affixed with the words, ““The Tree of Liberty,’’|Smile in face of danger, and 
1765. hang to your grit. 
California admitted a state, 1850. Union Pacific 

R. R..completed for 638 miles from Kansas City]/¢ ts with narrow-souled peo- 
to Denver, 1870. ple as with narrow-necked 
The site destined for the city of Montreal, Can-|bottles—the less they have in 
ada, was formally consecrated, 1642. them the more noise they 
Tt’s well enough to have a hobby, but don’t ride tt}make in pouring it out. 

to death. 

Crickets in August mean an early autumn. Let the howlers howl, and the 
United States exploring expedition of six ves-lgrowlers growl, and_ the 
sels, under Lieutenant Wilkes. U. S. N., sailed|prowlers prowl and the gew- 
for Antarctic region, 1837. gaws go ti; 

A smile will get you in, where a frown will keep|Behind the night there is 
you out. plenty of light, and things 
An equestrian statue of King George III. wasjare all right and I know it. 
erected by loyalists at Bowling Green, New 

York, 1770. The man who has nothing to 
Lieutenant U. S. Grant was married to Miss|boast of but his illustrious 
Julia T. Dent of St. Louis, 1848. ancestry ts like a potato—the 
First court of assistants held at Charlestown,|only good belonging to him is 
1630, to settle price of mechanical labor. Me-|underground. - ; 
chanics were to receive no more than 2 shillings 

a day, under penalty of 10 shillings to giver and|J¢’s easy enough to be cheerful 
taker. When life goes along like a 
Love's like the measles—all the worse when it song; 
comes late in life. But the man 
Eight hundred French emigrants arrived at Dau- while 
phine Island and founded New Orleans, 1718.|Is the man who can smile 

A little darning is a wonderful thing. When everything goes dead 
Battle of Long Island, 1776, 5,000 Americans wrong! 

were defeated by 16,000 British and Hessians. 

A button in a shirt is worth two in the top sewing-|It's the shortening that makes 
machine drawer. the biscuit. 

You cannot raise melons in a pumpkin patch. 

Gen. Wm. Johnson with 3,400 men was sent to|Cowards do not count in bat- 
drive the French from the Lake Champlain|tle; they are there, but not in it. 
region, 1751. 
Nothing lasts. 


who's worth 


Why worry? 
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Here It Is 


Curious and Unusual Queries Answered 


Wise is a barber pole? Haven’t 
you always wondered? This 
is the reason: In olden times bar- 
bers, who sometimes had great in- 
fluence at court, performed minor 
surgical operations, particularly 
bleeding. For this operation the 
barber kept on hand the pole which 
the patient was obliged to grasp 
during the operation and the band- 
age with which the arm was 
bound. When these were not in 
use the pole, with the bandage 
wound around it, was hung in tront 
of the barber’s house as a sign. 
Finally, a pole with stripes painted 
around it was substituted for the 
real pole and bandage. And that is 
how the barber got his pole. 


[t IS to the pagans that we owe 
our English names of the days 
of the week. They worshipped the 
sun and moon, and their gods and 
goddesses were those of nature. 
Sunday is Sun’s day; Monday, 
Moon’s day. Tuesday was named 
for Tuesco, a Saxon god; Wednes- 
day for Woden, the chief of the 
Norse gods; Thursday for Thor, the 
Norse god of thunder, war and ag- 
riculture; Friday for Freya, the 
Norse Venus, wife of Woden. Sat- 
urday is Saturn’s Day and a half 
holiday was decreed for that day as 
far back as the time of the Saxon 
King Edgar, A. D. 958. So the 
Saturday half-holiday is really a 
very old custom. 


bye you know that felt was in- 

vented — accidentally — by a 
saint—SaintClement, fourth Bishop 
of Rome? When he was fleeing 
from persecution, his feet became 
blistered from walking so he put a 
layer of wool in his sandals. The 
heat, moisture and pressure con- 
verted the wool into a flat, compact 
mass—felt. The bishop, being of 
an observant and practical turn of 
mind, had this material manu- 
factured. Had St. Clement lived in 
our times, he would probably have 
been a successful manufacturer. 


ALLELUJAH—pronounced 

hal-le-lu-yah—is a Hebrew 
word which means “Praise ye Je- 
hovah,’’ and was used in the He- 
brew praise service. It was not 
used in Christian service until 
390 A. D., when it was introduced 
by St. Jerome. 


ELLS, which we nowadays 

think of as swinging and ring- 
ing from the church tower, were 
not used in Christian churches un- 
til 400 A. D. Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola in Italy, was the first Chris- 
tian prelate to hang them in his 
church, so Polydore Vergil tells 
us. In fact, Christians were so 
persecuted for more than two hun- 
dred years after Christ that they 
had to worship in secret, and to 
have announced their meeting 
places by ringing a bell would 
have meant torture and death. 


HE Book ot Genesis, twenty- 

third chapter, contains the 
first record we have of a sale of 
land. 


66 ARVEST,” the word that 

brings to our minds golden 
grain, glowing fruit, sunshine, au- 
tumn haze and bonfire smoke, was 
originally a Saxon word “haerfest”’ 
which meant “herb feast.’’ 


66 Ic JACET,” which is often 

seen on old tombs, is a 
Latin phrase which means “here 
lies.” 


HE words of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” the song which has 
brought tears to so many eyes, were 
written by John Howard Payne, a 
dramatist and U.S.Consul at Tunis, 
to be used in the opera “Clari, 
the Maid of Milan.’’ The music is 
by Sir Henry Rowley Bishop. 


6¢] EAD, Kindly Light,” one of 

our most beautiful and in- 
spiring hymns, was written by Dr. 
Newman, when he was becalmed 
in an orange boat in the Straits of 
Bonitacio, in 1833. 


66 URRAH” probably comes 

from the Norse word “Tur 
aie,” Thor aid. As Thor was the 
Norse god of war, the Norsemen 
called upon him in battle, and 
“Tur Aie’’ was one of their battle 
cries. Perhaps the Vikings used it 
when they landed on the shores of 
North America. 


(=; was made at least 1800 
years. before Christ. Some 
say that it was discovered by 
Phenician merchants, but from 
pictures of glass manufacture on 
the walls of old tombs, we know 
that the Egyptians made it some 
centuries before the Phenicians. 
We are not sure where the name 
“glass” originated. We are told by 
some that it comes from the Celtic 
word ‘‘glas,’’ meaning green, or 
bluish green. Others say that be- 
cause the word “crystal’’ comes 
from the Greek word meaning “ice,” 
the word ‘glass’? may come from 
the Latin “glacies” which also 
means ice. 


aps most people 0 is just 0, and 
it is the clever man who can 
make something out of nothing. 
That is what The Rev. E. Egerton 
Warburton wrote when a young 
lady requested his cipher: 


AOuOTI0O thee, 

Oh! Ono O but 0 me; 
Yet thy 0 my 0 one 0 go, 
Til u d O the 0 u 0 so. 


A cipher you sigh-for, I sigh-for 
thee 

Oh! sigh-for no cipher, but sigh-for 
me; 

Yet thy sigh-for my cipher one 

ci-for go 

Till you de-cipher the cipher you 

sigh-for so. 


This is what another man, Dr. 
Whewell, wrote: 


A headless man had a letter (0) to 
write; 

He who read it (naught) had lost 
his sight. 

The dumb repeated it (naught) 
word for word: 

And deaf was the man who listened 
and heard (naught). 


66 RY as Dust”’ we usually use 

to designate a dull book or 
a prosy person. We got the word 
from Sir Walter Scott, who used it 
as the name of a person who was 
supposed to have written the pref- 
aces to some of his novels. The 
word is really much older than 
Scott’s novels, as it was used as the 
name of an author as far back as 
1674, and it is from this old book 
called “Wit Revived” by Asdryas- 
dust Tossofacean that Scott took 
the name. 


ABBAGES were introduced 
into England in the sixteenth 
century, Sir Anthony Ashley of 
Wiburg St., Giles, in Dorsetshire, 
having been, it is said, the first 
who planted them in that country. 


(74 O. B’’—you’ve often seen 

* these letters haven’t you 
—and wondered, perhaps. what 
they mean. They stand for the 
words “free on board,’ and are 
used in connection with quotations 
of prices of merchandise. They 
mean that the price includes car- 
riage and all charges upon the 
goods until they are actually in the 
ship or on the train which is to 
carry them to their destination. 


ID you know that the herring 

dies the instant it is taken out 
of the water? It’s a rare thing even 
for fishermen to see one of these 
fish alive. You’ve heard the 
phrase “dead as a herring.” 
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Woman’s World 


Sandwiches for Summer Days 


Their Shapes 
and Sizes May Be 
as Varied as 
Their Fillings 


Layer Cake Sandwich 


My Corn Said This Shoe 


but 


Fashion Said This One 


i 


Alternating very thin slices of raisin 
and white bread well buttered makes a 
very dainty and attractive sandwich. 
Cut the pieces in oblong strips or squares. 


Touchy Corns b 
and New Shoes 


HE comfort of old shoes 

May now be had with re 
new shoes. Blue-jay makes 
it possible. No need to wince 
from new shoes nor frown. 
No need to undergo a period 
of pain. 


Before getting a new pair of 
shoes be corn-free by using Blue- 
jay, gentle and certain. Then, 
should a new corn come later, 


white cream 


Pimento Cheese Sandwich 


With one small cup of American or 
cheese blend two table- 


USE A COOKIE CUTTER TO MAKE CIRCULAR SANDWICHES AND USE “THE CORNERS OF 
THE SLICES FOR CROUTONS 


Peanut Butter Sandwich 


Blend peanut butter with peanut or 
olive oil until of the right consistency for 
spreading, adding a little salt. If served 
at once, add a crisp leaf of head lettuce. 
These sandwiches should be made just 
before serving as the peanut butter is apt 
to become dry. 


lue-jay will bring instant relief. 
Most families have a package of 
Blue-jay Plasters at home, always ; 
ready. Relief is always handy, ag 
and instant. ee | 


Paring never cures. Harsh 
liquids are harmful. Blue-jay re- 
moves the corns permanently, 
roots and all. The first application 
removes 91 per cent. More stub- 
born cases require a second or 
third treatment. 


Wear new shoes—any shoes— 
with complete comfort. Forget 
your feet. Blue-jay points the 
way. Know tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York i 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


' Blue-jay | 
L: Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Sold by all Druggists ' 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters : } 
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Don’t take chances 
this year! Use 


RED RUBBERS 
They Fit All Standard Jars 

Experts teaching “‘cold pack”’ canning use GOOD 
LUCK rubbers because they won't “blow-out’ 
during sterilization nor harden, shrink or crack after 
the jar is sealed. Send 2c stamp for new book on 
preserving or | (0c in stamps for | doz. rings if your 
dealer cannot supply you. Address Dept. 26, 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER co. 
Cambridge, 


Mass. 


NERS 


THE BEST 


MY SIGNATURE 


(C2pZh—, 


Jou EVERY PACKAGE 


BANG—Go the Prices on Teas and Coffees! | 


BUY DIRECT—Your Saving Is Enormous! Don’t Pay High 
Prices. We will ship, prepaid, in five or ten Ib. lots, at abso- / 
lutely wholesale prices. You pay exactly the same as your grocer. 
Quality guaranteed. Send nace order for trial shipment. 
Economy blend coffee —29c | _ Any kind of tea— 38c Ib. 
Write for complete price rents Wanted. 
HNSON & Woops. “Wholesale Dept. 


JO 
5037-5039-5041-S043 E. Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO 
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spoons of ground pimento, a good bit 
of paprika and salt to flavor. This is 
especially good on rye or white bread. 


Salad Sandwich 


On slices of white bread spread cab- 
bage salad prepared of finely chopped 
cabbage and ground pimentos mixed 
with mayonnaise. Season well with salt, 
paprika and celery salt. This is a very 
tasty and inexpensive sandwich. 


Egg Salad Sandwich 


Rice or chop hard boiled eggs, salt well 
and mix with salad dressing. Spread 
this on white bread and sprinkle with 
black pepper. A bit of fresh tomato may 
be added if desired. One egg will make 
two medium sized sandwiches. 


Good Food 


UMEROUS palatable combina- 
N tions of two or more food mate- 

rials which can be prepared by the 
housewife with but little trouble in 
themselves will supply the major part of 
a well-chosen meal. Such combinations 
should be used very frequently to sim- 
plify and make more economical the 
serving of a rational diet for the family, 
say specialists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Combining leftovers 
into a palatable dish, for example, effects 
a considerable saving in material, in fuel, 
and in the labor of preparing meals and 
of cleaning cooking utensils and dishes. 
Good use thus is made of food which 
might otherwise be wasted, when one 
dish is prepared, cooked and handled, 
instead of several. 

The character of any one of the daily 
meals should. be determined by that of 
the other meals that are served. A 
light breakfast and a light supper or 
luncheon, for instance, usually makes 
desirable a heavier dinner. In some 
families the preference may be for a 
hearty breakfast and dinner and a very 
light supper, and so on through a con- 
siderable range of individual tastes. If 
the meal is to be a light one, the combina- 
tion dish together with the bread and 
butter, which usually accompany Ameri- 
can meals, may be all that is wished. If 
the combination dish forms the central 
part of a heartier meal, it is in accordance 


parts chopped or grated 
enough salad dressing to moisten and 
season with salt and cayenne pepper. 
Serve on white bread. This is very good 
with hot chocolate or with 


Celery and Almond Sandwich 


To one part chopped almonds and two 
celery add 


coffee. 


USE WHOLE-WHEAT, GRAHAM OR BROWN BREAD IN COMBINATION WITH WHITE 


Combinations 


with our usual food customs to serve 
with it, in addition to bread and butter, 
such foods as garden vegetables, fruits 
(fresh-or cooked), and simple desserts. 
Good planning necessitates in the prin- 
cipal meals of the day such variety as has 
been suggested, in order that all the 
varied nutritive substances which the 
body requires may be supplied. 

The following are some suggestions for 
a few of the many nutritious combina- 
tion dishes which may be prepared with- 
out too much trouble from staple food 
materials and common “leftovers,” and 
for other foods which can accompany 
them to make a well-rounded meal. 
Every housekeeper, of course, will have 
a special liking for certain dishes and 
combinations. 

Spaghetti or macaroni or rice cooked 
with tomato, onion, or green pepper, 
and cheese, or cheese sauce, served with 
white, graham, or whole-wheat bread, 
and butter, and stewed or sliced fruit 
and simple cookies. 

Boiled rice baked (scalloped), with 
minced leftover meat, chipped beef, or 
fresh or canned fish, served with beet, 
dandelion, or other greens, dressed with 
peanut, olive, cottonseed, or other table 
oil, with vinegar and lemon juice enough 
to flavor the dressing, and wheat, corn, 
or rye bread and honey. 

Boiled rice scrambled with eggs, served 
with a succulent vegetable such as 


vinegar or 


stewed tomatoes, canned corn, green 
peas or beans, and bread and butter, and 
nuts and raisins or other dried fruits. 

Green peas and canned salmon with 
white (i. e., thickened milk) sauce, 
served with corn bread and syrup. 

Meat pie (meat from inexpensive cuts) 
or fish pie with flour or potato crust, 
served with turnips, carrots, onions, or 
parsnips, and biscuits and butter, with 
jam or jelly or hot chocolate. | 

Mashed potato with creamed codfish 
(i. e., cream sauce containing a little salt 
codfish), served with lettuce with oil and 
lemon-juice dressing, and 
crackers and cheese or peanut-butter 
sandwiches. 

Meat stew (inexpensive cuts or left- 
overs), with turnips or other vegetables 
including leftovers, and with rice in the 
stew or flour or corn-meal dumplings; or 
fish chowder made from fresh, canned, 
or dried fish, crackers, skim milk, and 
onion, served with bread and < fen and 
fresh or stewed fruit. 

Boiled dinner (corned beef or corned 
mutton cooked with fresh vegetables, as 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, etc.), served - 
with bread and butter, and apple or other 
fruit and bread-crumb pudding. ; 

Cowpeas boiled with pork and com- 
bined with boiled rice, served with a 
green vegetable or vegetable salad, and 
honey, brown sugar, maple sugar, or 
date sandwiches. 

Beans baked with pork or bacon, 
served with Boston brown bread and 
butter, and tart apple sauce and cookies. 
—Government Food Thrift Series, 1917. 
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COOL SALADS FOR SUMMER 


By LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE 


A HEARTY SALAD 
Made of Baked Beans 


This is good as a meat dish for supper. Crisp lettuce, for border, cold baked or boiled 
beans dressed with oil, vinegar, salt, paprika, teaspoon minced onion, tablespoon minced green 
pepper. Decorate with hard boiled egg and cold cooked string beans. It is as good as it sounds. 


FRUIT SALAD IN ORANGE CUPS 


Cut from oranges holders as shown. Remove pulp carefully, cut in small pieces, add 
quarter as much canned pineapple diced, a quarter as much pear peeled and diced, and a few 
araschino cherries. Replace in holders, sprinkle with French dressing, using orange juice 
instead of Vinegar and adding tablespoon sugar. Try this this month. 
. 


RUSSIAN SALAD. 


This is another hearty supper dish. Cut in tiny squares one cup cold boiled potatoes, 
mix with a cup of the heart of cabbage cut fine and a cup of English walnuts or peanuts. 
Mix with the sour cream dressing, put on lettuce leaves, sprinkle with a half teaspoon 
celery seed, and decorate with radishes. It looks might) appetizing, and it is. 
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Wheat Bubbles 
Puffed to 

Eight Times 

Normal Size 


IMO 


How Much 
Whole Wheat 


Do Your Children Get? 


They get white flour in scores of things, no doubt. 
But what of the phosphates, lime, vitamines, etc. ? 


_ One cannot thrive without them, as you know. And they are 
in the outer coats of wheat. 


Prof. Anderson’s Wheat 
Multiplies the Supply 


Puffed Wheat—invented by Prof. Anderson—supplies a whole- 
wheat dainty. It brings to children an all-day-long delight—a food 
and a confection. 


It makes every atom of the whole grain available as food. No 
food cells are left unbroken. Here, for the first time—by steam 
explosion—every granule is fitted for digestion. 


Every ounce of Puffed Wheat means an ounce of whole-wheat 
nutriment. In ordinary cooking at least half the food cells will 
remain unbroken. But here no element is lost. 


_ And this whole wheat is tempting. Every taste calls for more. The 
airy bubbles are crisp and nut-like, yet as flimsy as a snowflake. Mil- 
lions of children, in this delightful way, get their quota of whole wheat. 


Puffed 
Rice | 
and Corn Puffs s 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Both the Wheat and Rice are 
whole grains. And in every kernel 
we create a hundred million steam 
explosions. 


_Serve with cream and sugar, 
mix with fruit, or float in bowls 
of milk. Douse with melted 


With Berries 


butter, and let children eat the 
grains like peanuts. 


Let them take the place of 
part-grain foods, of sweetmeats 
and of cookies. They are even 


more inviting. They don’t upset Ss 
the stomach. And they supply ' 
the needed whole-grain dict. In Milk 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(1615) 
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RADE: 
Trecis ea 


When the keen zest 
of sport gives way to 
fatigue, there’s nothing 
so delicious, so com- 


pletely refreshing as 
Coca-Cola. 


Demand the genuine by 
full name — nicknames 
encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Woman’s World 


The Prettiest Girl in Central 


Continued from page 6 


a compliment, even when bargained for 
by the popular trade-last method, had 
always been received with impatient 
welcome. She was afraid Brenda would 
tell her that somebody had called her 
beautiful and she did not want another 
accusing echo to quiet while the dining- 
room clock was cuckooing the early 
morning hours. _ 


HURSDAY evening the family gath- 

ered around the reading lamp, Mr. 
Morris reading, Mrs. Wells placidly knit- 
ting. Peggy sat looking from one to the 
other. Only a week ago she might have 
sat reading, as carefree as her father, 
knitting, as placid as her grandmother. 
Suddenly, the desire to tell them all 
about the curse swept almost irresistibly 
over Peggy—to share this problem as she 
had shared every other problem! But 
when she tried to find the words to begin, 
she knew that she could never tell them. 
It was not fear of her father’s ridicule 
that kept her silent. If he would only 
tell her that it was all nonsense! It was 
not fear of her grandmother’s horrified 
censure. Peggy did not know what it 
was that kept her from speaking. It 
was her first experience with the prob- 
lems that cannot be shared. ‘Tears of 
utter forlornness came to her eyes. She 
wondered if the warm, cozy living room 
would ever seem warm and cozy to her 
again. She was a stranger in her own 
home. 

“You must watch yourself more 
closely, Peggy,’ her grandmother cau- 
tioned her at luncheon the next day. 
“You had almost stopped biting your 
nails and now you’re beginning again.” 

Peggy looked at her grandmother as 
from a great distance. Mrs. Wells had 
never sold her soul for beauty—Peggy 
could tell that at a glance. If she had, 
she, too, might have been biting her nails. 

“You ought to be getting outdoors 
more, kiddie,’’ her father said at dinner. 
*“Where’s your appetite? You're looking 
as peaked as a run of hard luck.” 

On her way out the next day, Peggy 
paused to watch with envious eyes the 
cleaning woman at work in the hall. She 
was a very homely woman, but she 
seemed happy. Peggy had learned the 
value of a soul at peace with itself. 

In the afternoon she stopped in at 
Brenda’s on anerrand. The pretty little 
Freshman whom Peggy had seen talking 
to Gilbert Wallace was there, too. 

““Miss Jackson, I’d like to have you 
meet my friend, Miss Morris,” said 
Brenda. 

Peggy acknowledged the introduction 
with gloomy preoccupation. She sat 
down on the davenport and listened to 
the conversation of the other two. 
Brenda was talking of a new admirer she 
had found at dancing class. 

“His name is Mr. Temlow,”’ she said. 

“Ts Gilbert Wallace in that class?” 
Miss Jackson asked. 

“Yes,”’ said Brenda. ‘“‘And I asked 
Mr. Temlow if he wasn’t wild about 


Sitka 


dancing. He said ‘Yes, but not half as 
wild as I am about Then he got 
red and stopped. What do you suppose 
he was going to say?” 

Brenda dimpled deliciously. 

“Do you meet Mr. Wallace there very 
often?” persisted Miss Jackson. 

“Not if I see him first,’ said Brenda 
darkly. 

“Why, I thought you were crazy 
about him,” said Peggy in surprise. 

“So did I,” said Miss Jackson. Then 
she added audaciously, “‘I am.’ 

“Oh well, just wait awhile,” cgun- 
seled Brenda. She liked nothing better 
than this playing woman-of-the-world to 
an unsophisticated Freshman. 

“What's the matter with him?” in- 
sisted Miss Jackson. 

““Oh, he’s such a fusser,”’ said Brenda. 
“All he wants to do is to get a girlin a 
dark corner and spoon with her. Miss 
Standish told him the other day that 
he’d have to behave himself or he 
couldn’t come to class any more.” 

Miss Jackson was round-eyed. 

“Oh my, yes,” said Brenda. “I 
thought everybody knew that. Anyway 
they say if he keeps on the way he’s 
going, he’ll have kissed every girl in 
Central.” 

Peggy cleared her throat nervously. 

“He—he just goes with pretty girls, 
doesn’t he?”’ she asked in a strained little 
voice that she struggled to make sound 
matter-of-fact. Brenda laughed, her 
most patronizing laugh. 

“He goes with anybody that wears 
skirts,’ she said. “‘You know Caroline 
Cole?” 

The other two nodded. Caroline was 
a freckle-faced Sophomore, notoriously 
plain. 

“Well,” Brenda paused to giggle, “I 
happen to know absolutely that he took 
her out in that old canoe of his and told 
her that she was the prettiest girl in 
Central.” 


PEGGY came into the living room out 
of the cold dampness of the evening 
rain. The table lamp was rose-shaded 
and the only mirror was in a far corner. 
But even in its shadowy depths, she 
could see that her hair straggled around 
her face in flat, straight locks. Gone 
were the golden lights, gone, too, the 
glowing eyes and flaming cheeks. Her 
nose was too large at the end and a little 
red with the cold. She could not see the 
million blackheads, but she knew that 
they, too, were there. She knew, too, 
that her eyelashes were still scrubby. 
Peggy bent closer to the mirror, gloating 
like a miser over each dear familiar 
defect. Yes, it was the same old face. 
Through the arched doorway she 
could see her grandmother bending over 
the coffee pot and the fragrance of coffee 
floated into the livingroom. Faint sounds 
came from the kitchen, her father’s 
latchkey rattled in the lock.. It was 
as though, after a long and frightful jour- 
neying, Peggy Morris had come home. 


Nell 


Continued from page 4 


Perhaps the longing of his soul had con- 
jured up a vision so sweet. 

‘“Home?” cried Sitka Nell. “‘ What 
luck?” 

An indescribable happiness came over 
him. She had remembered him. And 
only that one night at Anvil Creek. He 
could only hold out his hands mutely. 

ith a wild cry she flung herself on his 
steaming breast. He trembled as he 
crushed her in his arms. ‘Nell!’ he 
gasped, “‘Nell!’’ But her lips burned 
the words from his while the snow fell 
on her bared shoulders but gave forth 
no chill at all. 

“T love you, I love you, and I want to 
make you my wife,’ he whispered, and 
she who had heard many men glibly 
mouth that sweet phrase, felt something 
born again. It was as if spirits wise with 
time had spoken in the hush of their em- 
brace. . . . Keetah, the lead-dog, 
yelped like asoul possessed. . . .. 


The yelps seemed to change to screams 
—wNell’s screaming. “Bill, Bill—he’ll 
kill you!” Something loomed above him, 
something cut into his throat, tortured 
his chest. A haze seemed to have gath- 
ered before his eyes. Vaguely, as he 
roused himself, he saw the stranger upon 
him, clawing madly. Nome, that snow- 
scurried street, Sitka Nell—all those 
memories. Aaah 

With a burst of strength Bill strove to 
tear loose the hands that talonlike clung 
close around his throat. His great chest 
heaved. His breath came with the thin 
wail of escaping air. He thrashed about, 
his mining boots beating a thundrous 
tatoo upon the cabin floor. 

Under his buckskin shirt, his great 
muscles squirmed, coiled and swelled, a 
writhing, snaky mass. The veins on his 
forehead stood out. Snatching the 
stranger’s wrists, he strove to break his 
hold. But the fingers of that wasted 


for 1917 


being clung on with amazing tenacity. 
Not only did he resist all Bill’s efforts to 
break the hold, but slowly, deeper and 
deeper, he pressed his long fingers into 
the great bronzed throat. ; 

Bill’s eyes began to roll. His temples 
pounded. A vague dinning began in his 
ears. His vision became blurred. 

“Bill! Bill!’ he heard a voice scream. 
“Don’t let him take me!” 

“This hound! Carry off his Sitka 
Nell!’ That thought inspired Bill to a 
superhuman effort. An angry, wrenching 
sound burst from his lips. His muscles 
gathered. Ina frenzy he tore at the face 
of the stranger. He felt his face. He 
felt the ripping of flesh. A blot, wet, 
warm, splashed down on him. Over the 
stranger’s cheek spread a scarlet stain; 
a piece of flesh hung. 

“You——”’ panted Bill. “‘You a 

And then, with monstrous effort, he 
hurled the stranger from off his chest, 
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broke the hold on his throat and lurched. 


to his feet. As she saw the man she 
loved towering above the creature on the 
floor, the heart of Sitka Nell sang for 
joy. Then fear smote her for the stranger 
staggered to his feet, fumbled beneath 
his coat. Cold all over, she saw Bill leap 
to the shelf and snatch down his pistol. 
And then it burst from them both like a 
pent-up flood—the desire dominant in 
each other’s will—to kill! Out whipped 
their automatics and through the open 
door a bar of Polar light glinted on the 
barrels. And she saw by it the lust to 
kill lurking in their eyes—that lust un- 
satiated lest they kill for the woman 
whose love they both had known. 
Slowly they began circling round the 


cabin. Why neither shot, only a fiend 
would know. Perhaps the wolves knew, 
for through the freezing night Nell could 
hear their derisive howls. Neither man 
seemed to see her, too intent was each 
upon the slightest move of the other. 
Suppose Bill were killed—and this other 
—this fiend—lived! For a fleeting sec- 
ond she caught the side shaft of his eyes 
upon her and they were as the eyes of 
Medusa that turned beings to stone. 
Stiffly Nell stood back against the cabin 
wall and watched. As she watched the 
careful-footed men slowly circling around 
the room, their eyes glinting down bar- 
rels of steel, her thoughts went back to 
those days of happiness—to Bill who 
fought for her now. 


AND then she heard this wasted being 

who had fouled her, babbling oaths. 
Bitterly long ago she had learned to 
regard that as a signal. To gain thé 
nerve to strike, he had always cursed. 
Grimly, the Polar light showed the way 
to kill. She tried to cry a warning. 
From her distended lips tore a gasp. 
She sprang. : 

Two guns blazed in the dark. Bill 
heard a shrill wail. The arms of his be- 
loved flung around his neck. He felt» 
her cheek against his. It was almost as 
if she had thrown herself upon him to 
kiss him; but greater love than that, 
with the stranger’s bullet in her back. 
mh edd Tenderly he lowered her to 
the floor. A sound of mush 
dogs on the snow; the stranger’s laugh as 
he fled. Pee peeAndeat. the teet cor 
Bill looked up a face, angel white, his 
Sitka Nell. 


The Secret of the Storm Country 


Continued from page 9 


“Jesus is merciful, Jesus is kind,” sang 
Tess, and Bennet began to cry in low sobs 
that made the singer finish her song in 
tears. 

“Oh, He is kind,’’ she whispered. ‘‘He 
is merciful. Won’t you believe that?’ 

“Sing it again,’ entreated Bennet, 
huskily. “Sing it again, will ye?” 


TESS scarcely heard the words they 
were so low, so sobbingly spoken. 

She cleared the tears from her voice, and 
“Rescue the Perishin’,’’ and “‘Jesus is 
kind,’ echoed once more through the 
long room. From here and there sup- 
pressed weeping came to the girl’s ears; 
but she did not turn to look at the weep- 
ers. Here, before her, was a man who 
was watching, as Daddy Skinner had 
watched, the slowly opening gates of 
eternal life, through which he must pass, 
alone and afraid. Ah, if she could make 
him less so! If she could give him a little 
faith to grope on and on and up and up 
into the freedom of the life beyond. 

Bennet’s hand was clapsed in Tessi- 
bel’s; the other covered his eyes. 

Suddenly he dropped his fingers. 

“Ye say He’s kind?’ he gasped. 
“Jesus air kind, ye say?” 

“Yes, yes,’ breathed Tess. 

“But I air such a wicked man, awful 


wicked. I’ve done things God’ll never 
forgive.”’ 
“But He _ will,” murmured Tess. 


“Don’t you remember what I sang?” 
and again, “Jesus is merciful,’’ brought 
a fresh rush of tears from the dying 
squatter. 

A hoarse rattle sounded, suddenly, in 
his throat. 

: “Be ye knowin’ Andy Bishop, missy?” 
he muttered, when he could speak. 

“Yes,” said Tessibel, aghast. She’d 
forgotten Andy! 

“Yes! she said again, almost in a 
query. 

“He were up here five years—inner- 
cent,” wailed Bennet, ‘“‘an’ they jest 
telled me he air been brought back again 
for shootin’ Waldstricker. I were glad 
at first, but now—I & 


He coughed spasmodically, and Tessi- ~ 


bel closed her fingers more tightly over 
the thin hand. 

“Tell me about it,’ she implored. 
“Don’t you want to?” 

“Yep, an’ I air wantin’ to write it. 
Bring a paper.’’ Bennet gave the last 
order to the silent attendant. The latter 
left the room but almost immediately 


returned with the warden. Tess relin- 
quished the stool and stood near the head 
of the bed. In silence the officer wrote 
the story Bennet told them. 

“It were like this,” he mumbled. 
“Andy didn’t have nothin’ to do with 
shootin’ Waldstricker. He were a tryin’ 
to stop me from doin’ it. I done it! 
Let Andy go! Don’t keep him in the 
coop.” 

The sunken eyes closed wearily. 

“Sing about Him bein’ kind, miss,” he 
whispered. 

Low, solemn and beautiful, the sweet 
soprano brought him back from the 
brink of the grave. 

Leaning over him, Tess whispered, 
“Jesus is always kind.” 

“I done the murder,’ 


> 


repeated Ben- 


net. “Let Andy go, and tell ’im I’m 
sorry. Here, let me write my name to 
the paper.” 


It took many efforts for the cramped 
fingers to scrawl the words, but ‘Owen 
Bennet” was legibly written when the 
man dropped back, exhausted. 

The warden folded the paper and, 
smiling, put it into his pocket. 

“Tve always believed he did it, Miss 
Skinner,” he confided to Tess. ‘‘Now, 
come away.” 

Bennet’s ears caught the last words. 
In dying effort, he lifted an imploring 
hand. 

“Don’t go, lady!’ he mourned. “Stay 
aminute! I airaneedin’ ye. I air afraid, 
so awful, alone!’’ 

Tess spoke to the warden. 

“Tell Mr. Young I’m staying for a 
while,’ she said, ‘‘and will you please 
let Andy know about it.’? And she sat 
down again. i 

Through the rest of the afternoon, 
until the long shadows of Auburn prison 
were lost in the gathering gloom, Tessi- 
bel sat beside the dying man. Sometimes 
she whispered to him, sometimes she 
sang very softly, and when Deforrest 
Young and the warden came through the 
hospital ward to her side, Tessibel had 
piloted Owen Bennet through the dark- 
ness into a marvelous light. 


LYSANDER LETTS wanted to get 

married and settle down in a home of 
his own. He had received and banked 
the five thousand dollars for discovering 
the dwarf, and was now looking forward 
confidently to his marraige with Tessibel 
Skinner. He was quite sure his wealth 
would overcome (Continued on page 22) 


“A cool breeze on a shady porch 
goes much better on a summer’s 
day than a steamy wash boiler 
in a hot laundry,” says the 
Fels-Naptha Home Maker. 


OW you do appreciate anything that lightens 

washing in hot weather! And how abso- 

lutely unnecessary is boiling water when you 
use Fels-Naptha seap. 


Stee urverwnanmrcenen scmmrtene estes & 


If ever you hate the sight of a steaming wash boiler 
and a hot tub, it’s on a sweltering summer day. See | 


what Fels-Naptha soap can do in cool or lukewarm ] 
water. The easy directions are on each red and green i 


wrapper. 


And remember, each clean-smelling “maple : 
sugar” colored bar of Fels-Naptha gives the ; 
whitest of white suds, that keep white 
garments white. 


Uf you already wash the Fels-Naptha way, 
tell some friend about it. It will be a kind- 
ness to her. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


“*The Little Nurse 


for Little Ills’’ < 
\ my 


eae 


ANY thousands of army men have found that 
Mentholatum relieves swollen, “shoe-sore” feet 
more quickly than any other healing agent made! 
Prove it for yourself. Rub it on your own feet tonight. 
It cools and soothes instantly. And just as healing for cuts, 
after shaving and sunburn. Send him a package. In 


tubes, 25c; also in jars, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 


A HEALING CREAM 


Always made under this signature KhK he sicher 


DO THIS: Write for small Testing Package, 


free, or send 10c in stamps for Physician’s size. 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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| Let GOLD DUST | 
i dissolve | 
it the” grease |, 


On giving your wife 
a vacation 


USBAND: If you have never washed the 
dishes you ought to be ashamed. Just 
think of your wife. She has to do them about 
1095 times a year! Then, like every good hus- 
band should, you'll probably come forth with 
words to this effect: “You sit down and rest 
this evening and I’ll do the dishes for a change.” 


Don’task her how. Just remember these points. 


First, scrape the dishes thoroughly. Then stack all of a 
kind together. Out with the dishpan! Next—plenty of 
warm water. Then the tablespoonful of Gold Dust. 
Now— go! 


First the glasses! Then the silver! Right on down the 
line following this rule: “The least greasy first.” When 
you get a “sure enough” greasy dish like the meat platter, 
notice how the Gold Dust dissolves that grease. Notice 
how quickly that greasy platter becomes a glittering platter. 


Remember to use the Gold Dust and you'll surprise your 
wife by your speed. You may even get the habit. 


Note to wives: If your husband has not 
| already seen this advertisement, save it 
for him. 


To be sure of Gold Dust results, 
be sure it is Gold Dust you get. 


GOLD DUST 


The Busy Cleaner 


Sy A, 


Gold Dust is a saponaceous powder with =; 
unusual cleansing properties. As Gold Dust 
contains no gritty substance, it dissolves 
thoroughly in either hot or cold water. 


WHEN FAI RBANK<o» COMPANY 


Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work. 


Woman’s World 


Enjoying Patriotic Economy 
Menus by Lilian Dynevor Rice 


BrEAKFAST—Cantaloup, hashed beef heart, hominy, health pops. 


DINNER—Beef in casserole, green corn scallop, tomato 
salad, raspberry water ice. 


SuprpER—Russian salad, whole-wheat bread, baked spiced pears, oat wafers. 


Monday 


BREAKFAST—Peaches, crispy corn 
bread, radishes, tomato gravy. 

LuncH or SupPER—Savory rice, 
lettuce and onion salad, brown bread, 
huckleberries. 

DINNER—Tamale loaf, steamed 
squash, lima beans, cabbage salad, 
watermelon. 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST — Blackberries, frica- 
dels, water cress, whole-wheat toast. 


LuncH or SupPER—Corn oysters, 
vegetable salad, cottage cheese, green 
apple sauce, gingerbread. 

DINNER—Bean soup, stuffed to- 
matoes, baked potatoes, cucumber 
and onion salad, baked peach dump- 

- lings. 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST — Raspberries, corn- 
meal mush, radishes, crumb muflins. 


LuncH orn SupPER—Spanish corn, 
water cress salad, whole-wheat bis- 
cuit, stewed currants. 

DINNER — Bean roasts, young 
beets, green corn, peach ice cream. 


SPANISH CORN—Dyip ripe, firm toma- 
toes in boiling water, strip off skin, cut 
in thick slices sufficient to make two 
cups, slice thin one small onion, chop 
fine one green pepper, and cut off enough 
sweet corn to make twocups. Put layer 
of corn in baking dish, then a layer of 
tomatoes and onion, shake over a little 
salt and pepper, then a layer of the green 
pepper. Repeat until dish is full, turn 
in half cup of milk, dot top with butter 
substitute, bake for half an hour. 


SCALLOPED EGGPLANT — Peel egg- 
plant, cut in slices half inch thick, salt 
and put under a weight for half an hour, 
then rinse, put layer in baking pan, 
sprinkle with toasted whole-wheat bread 
crumbs, repeat until pan is filled, finishing 
with a layer of crumbs. Sprinkle top 
with a little minced onion and dot with 
butter substitute. Heat three cups of 
milk, stir into it a teaspoon of salt and 
white pepper to taste. Turn over the 
eggplant and bake in moderate oven for 
half an hour or until eggplant is tender. 


BEAN Roasts—Wash and pick over a 
pound of dried beans, either navy, kid- 
ney or lima. Fresh beans will not do. 
Put to soak over night in cold water to 
cover, allowing for the swelling. In the 
morning drain off this water, cover with 
fresh, add one onion sliced, a small car- 
rot, sliced, and any meat left-overs on 
hand. A ham bone or bacon rind, or two 
or three slices of salt pork or bacon will 
be best. Bring to the boil, then simmer 
for two hours or until beans are soft 
enough to mash. Drain off water, which 
keep for soup stock. Mash beans, add- 
ing a cup of toasted whole-wheat bread 
crumbs, salt and pepper to taste, one green 
sweet pepper minced, and two tablespoons 
of fat—drippings, butter substitute or 
butter. Make into small loaves about 
the size of squabs, place side by side in 
baking pan and bake until brown, bast- 
ing occasionally with a little melted fat. 


Savory RiceE—Melt four tablespoons 
of fat in the skillet, fry in it one onion 
and two green peppers sliced, add a cup 
of rice which has been well washed, then 
dried, so that absolutely no moisture re- 
mains, and stir until it browns, then add 
two cups of skinned and cut-up tomatoes, 
a tablespoon of sugar, teaspoon of salt, 


Sa 


Sunday 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST — Cantaloup, fried 
mush and syrup, boiled eggs. 

LuncH OR SupPER—lItalian spa- 
ghetti with tomatoes and cheese, cold 
slaw, eggless corn muffins, sliced 
peaches. 

DINNER—Lamb’s liver with brown 
gravy, boiled rice, carrots, string bean 
salad, huckleberry pie. 


Friday 

BREAKFAST — Plums, cracked 
wheat, raisin bread. 

LuNcH oR SupPeER — Vegetable 
hash, egg and lettuce salad, stewed 
raspberries, oatmeal cookies. 

Din? i suc- 
cotash, cauliflower, cress salad, pine- 
apple sherbet. 

Saturday 


BREAKFAST— Baked pears, macker- 
el fish cakes, oatmeal gems, radishes. 

LuncH orn SUPPER—Green peppers 
stuffed with lamb’s liver and rice, 
potato salad, reheated gems, black- 
berries. 

DINNER—Stuffed beef heart, string 
beans, fried eggplant, cucumber and 
tomato salad, peach cake. 


paprika, white pepper and a little 
cayenne to suit the taste. Cover, bring 
to the boil, then simmer for an hour, add- 
ing cooked tomato juice and boiling 
water as the rice swells. It should be 
very stiff when done. 


Corn OvstTERS—Melt a tablespoon of 
fat in two cups milk, add a scant tea- 
spoon of salt. Sift a teaspoon of baking 
powder with a cup of corn meal, moisten 
with a little cold water, then stir in 
slowly the milk. Add more corn meal 
until batter is very stiff, then drop by 
spoonfuls in hot fat and fry brown. Use 
as a potato substitute with meat, or asa 
meat substitute with stewed tomatoes 
or spinach. 


ITALIAN TomaAToEs—Pick out good, 
firm tomatoes of uniform size, cut a slice 
from the top of each and scoop out the 
pulp, leaving a thick wall to the shell. 
Stew this pulp to use on another day asa 
sauce, or add to soup. Fill tomatoes with 
boiled macaroni drained dry and mixed 
with grated cheese. Season with salt 
and paprika, cover tops with toasted 
bread crumbs mixed with cheese and 
bake until tops are nicely browned. A 
sauce made of the tomato pulp, thickened 
with a little butter and flour, and sea- 
soned with one sweet pepper minced fine, 
a slice of onion and salt, goes excellently 
with the tomatoes. Instead of macaroni 
cooked rice may be used. 


MAcARONI OR SPAGHETTI LoarF—Cook 
sufficient macaroni to make two cups 
when done. Drain, add a cup of cut-up 
tomatoes which have been skinned, a 
cup of chopped English walnuts, two 
tablespoons of flour, two tablespoons of 
butter substitute, and toasted whole- 
wheat bread crumbs to make stiff enough 
to mold into a loaf. Put in greased pan, 
sprinkle with grated cheese and bake 
until brown, or for about twenty min- 
utes. Serve with tomato sauce made as 
for Italian tomatoes. 


FriED MusH—This is made by cook- 
ing in boiling water four tablespoons of 
cornmeal wet with cold water, in three 
and a half cups of water, for an hour or 
longer. Turn into a square pan, let cool, 
cut in slices which dip in flour and fry 
brown in hot fat. Serve with syrup. 
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_ JOIN THE ARMY OF WORKERS! 
Do Your Bit for Your Country 


66 OW CAN I help my coun- 
H try?” is a question that 
every woman is asking. 
There are many ways of helping, 
and one is by making surgical dressings 
and hospital supplies. These dressings 
can be made by individuals or by organ- 
ized groups of workers. 

Thirteen million surgical dressings have 
been shipped, and 10,000,000 more are 
wanted for the United States and Allies. 

On page 18 of the July issue of Wom- 
AN’s Wor LD were illustrations of these 
dressings. A proof of this page will be 
sent you upon request. 

For explicit directions for making them 
and for organizing a Surgical Dressings 
Committee in your community, write to 
your state chairman, if there is one (see 
list below), if not, to headquarters, Sur- 
gical Dressings Committee, 299 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


A Letter From the Front 
(Mrs. Austin writes from our Paris Distrib- 
uting Bureau, April 4th.) 
THE WORK has grown so tremend- 
ously that you will never be able to 
send us all we need, I fear, and with all 
our efforts in Paris we cannot keep up. 
Think of 30,000 articles in one day—and 
most days 20,000 or more to go out! We 
are most grateful for the lovely lot of 
canton flannel, unbleached muslin, rub- 
ber sheeting and white oilcloth. Every 


bit of it is put into use as soon as it 

comes. The splints we make are 

more and more asked for, so send 

us rubber whenever you can. They 
go mostly to the evacuation hospitals, 
where they have no time to prepare 
such things themselves. 

A few weeks ago I went to the Paris 
Military Hospitals to watch the Carrel 
treatment. By chance I watched one 
of the nurses go to the cupboard for 
binders and slings. It was literally bare 
except fora few rags. She explained ‘“‘It 
is the most we can get. The war has 
lasted so long everything is giving out.” 

I see doctors and nurses every day 
and get accurate information from them. 
Remember, we only send on demand, and 
yet we are ready to weep many days 
when our shelves are empty and piles 
of requests on the desk. 

Our orders for sterile material have 
been very big lately and our three 
machines are working all the time. 

We want all the raw material you can 
send and don’t forget sewing cotton and 
safety pins. The cotton should be 
Nos. 30, 40 and 60. Sometimes we shop 
all over Paris and cannot get any. Wedo 
not get enough absorbent cotton. Won’t 
committees put a few rolls in every case? 

We are so grateful for every box. 
We live so close to the war, and see so 
much suffering at first hand! Please do 
more—more all the time! 


CoLtorapo—Denver, Miss 
Grace E. Ensey, 993 Pennsyl- 
vania St. 

ConnecticuT—N or folk, 
Mrs. Frank W. Garvin. 

Cupa—Havana, Mrs. H.B. 
Ashley, United R.R., Havana. 
» Dist.oF CoLuMBIA—Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Archibald Hop- 
kins, 704 Union Trust Bldg. 

Georcia — Atlanta, Mrs. 
F. E. May, 501 Grand Opera 
House. 

Ittinois — Chicago, Miss 
Anne Parker Miner, 100 East 
Chicago Ave. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, Mrs. 
M.B. Bangs. 

Loutstana—New Orleans, 
Mrs. W. J. Behan, 1207 Jack- 
son Ave. 

Marne — Portland, Mrs. 
Eleanor A. Leighton. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


MaryLanpb — Baltimore, 
Mrs. R. Manson Smith, 411 
S. Charles St. 

MassACHUSETTS — Boston, 
Mrs. Livingston Cushing, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

MicuHiGAn — Detroit, Mrs. 
C.G.Easley, 109 W. Willis Ave. 

Missourt — Kansas City, 
Mrs. A. R. Meyer, 44th St. 
and Warwick Blvd. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Mrs. 
O. C. Redick, 104 S. 39th St. 

New ENGLAND — Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. Frederick Mead, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

New HamrsHirE—Con- 
cord, Mrs. Chas. B. Bancroft. 

New JerseEy—Newark, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Mackie, 6 
Park Place. 

Onto—Dayton, Mrs. Joseph 
H. Crane, Oakland Village. 


ATTENTION! 


New Yorxr—New York, 


Mrs. Edw. R. Hewitt, 19 
East 59th St. 
OKLAHOMA — Bartlesville, 


Mrs. D. R. Rood, 1117 Johns- 
tone St. 

OREGON — Portland, Mrs. 
Charles Scadding, 30 Belle 
Court. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Rodman E. Gris- 
com, 1428 Walnut St. 

RuopveE Istanp — Provi- 
dence, Mrs. Chas. L. Lippett. 

SourH CaroL_ina—Green- 
wood, Mrs. A. F. McKissick, 
425 Cambridge St. 

Vircinia — Richmond, 
Mrs. J. A. Hodges, 107 East 
Franklin St. 

West Vircinra—Parkers- 
burg, Miss Anna Leach, 104 
Thirteenth St. 


The National Surgical Dressings Committee needs volunteer workers to make dressings, contributions 


of new materials and of o 


linen and cotton— sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths, tow vels, blankets, etc, 
materials clean, fold neatly and send them to your nearest state chairman (see list above). 


Wash old 


Knitted Helmet Required 


FOR MEN OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Abbreviations 
Used in Knitting 
Directions: 


k, knit, 
p, purl, 
st, stitch, 


ins, inches. 


Materials Required 
for Helmet: 


14 pound gray knitting 
yarn, 

2 celluloid needles — 
No. 3%, 


4 steel needles, No. 11, 
or size smaller than 
celluloid needles. 


WITH celluloid needles cast on 54 

sts, k plain 10 ins. for front; slip 
off on spare needle. Work another piece 
to correspond, 5 ins. for back. 

Slip the sts of both pieces onto 3 steel 
needles, having 36 sts on each needle; 
k 2, p 2, for 5 ins.; bind off 30 sts very 
loosely to make opening for the face; k 2, 
p 2, forward and backward for 13 rows. 


Cast on 30 sts loosely, and on 3 needles 
k 2, p 2, for 2% ins. K 1 round plain; 
then narrow by knitting the last 2 sts on 
each needle together, every row until 
there are 8 sts left on each needle; then 
k 2 sts together all around, leaving 4 sts on 
each needle; then draw loop of the yarn 
through all 12 sts with crochet hook, and 
fasten firmly. This completes helmet. 
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The Sweetest Thing 
in the World 


About the sweetest thing in the world is a baby just after 
he is bathed and powdered. Especially if he’s your own 
baby! 

The powdering (generally with Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum) is as much a part of the bath as the bath itself. And 
it’s mainly the powder that soothes his frets and makes 
baby so sweet and cheerful. 

Think what it must have been to be a baby before the 
days of Mennen’s (the first Borated Talcum). 

In the last few years, mothers have been learning that 
what helped make baby sweet and content—helped when 
baby got older. 

And nowadays many a belle with laughing eyes and an 
atmosphere of cheery freshness owes much of both to 
generous use of Mennen’s. 

To meet these more generous and more general uses— 
we are making the sifter top cans even larger and more 
generous. 

Put a tin in every bathroom and every bedroom in your 
house. Say nothing,—and note the cheerful effect on the 
family’s disposition! 

Out of the hundreds of brands of Talcum Powder—two 
or three may be as good as Mennen’s—but it is easy to be 
sure. Ask by name for Mennen’s Borated Talcum. 


Wilblawe Gerhard WWariseta 


MENNSNS 


BORATSD 
T4aLQUuM 


Now in the new large-size economical can 


TRADE MARK 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the original 

borated formula that has never been bettered— 
includea variety to satisfy every need; Borated, Violet, 
Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh 
Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed ; 
and the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shaving, 
with a neutral color that leaves the face free from the 
pallor of a pure white powder. Send 5 cents for a 
trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 


Laboratories 
628 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 


EORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 


QGemiann Merman Seemcec la 


Pewcentie ie Sales Agents for Canada: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


MENNENS | 
| VIOLET 
, TALS 
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The Prettiest of Pretty) Styles 


Which Do You Choose ? 


World 


Keep Up 


With the Newest 
Ideas in Needlework 


It Would indeed be hard to choose were it not for the fact that each dress, waist and skirt for the Women of the family 
is so desirable, the togs for the younger girls so chic, and the patterns for the different ages of children so cunning and 
serviceable in style that nothing more is to be desired. A family dressed a la Woman’s World patterns has the 
smartness we all want, but do not always know how to get. All seams are allowed and a perfect fit guaranteed. Send 
ten cents per pattern, addressing Woman’s World, Pattern Dept., Chicago, Ill. Measure loosely over fullest part of chest. 


Woman’s World for one year for 65c. 


ELASTIC 4 


The Corset Without Laces : 


N ade entirely of porous 

woven surgical] elastic 

web, which “ gives” freely 

to every movement of the 

yody, yet firmly holds the 

fi e. It lends grace with 

ute comfortat all times. 

nted methods of 

on, and character 

used, make it 
yually desirable for street, @ 

dancing, evening or sport 


wear and make unnecessary 
use of corset laces. In short 
and long lengths, white and 
fiesh. Retail $2.50 to $7. 
Refuse all substitutes. 
Insist on the Genuine Treo 
Girdle. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write for 
Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Treo Co., 160S Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


In Canada: Eisman&Co. ,Toronto 
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Advertisements 
We absolutely 
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d 


guarantee the advertise- 


({ 


ments in WomMAN’s WorLD and recommend 
every advertiser to you. 
WorLD advertiser 
honestly 

You Can Have Your Money Back 
from usif you mentioned WomMAN’s WoRLD 
when you wrote for or bought the goods. 


AU 


If any WoMAN’s 


fails to treat you 


—_ PATTERN ORDER 


Gereral Manager Woman’s World 


LADIES’ BLOUSE. No. 8385—Cut 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 


E Must wear 12 
Guaranteed ONE Y months or re- 
placed free. Agents having wonderful suc- 
cess. Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
month. Mrs. Perry made $27 a week in 
afternoons. H. W. Price sold 60 boxes in 
12 hours. G. W. Noble made $35 in one 
day. Sworn proof. Repeat orders make 
you a steady income. 


SILK HOSE GIVEN 


Try our hosiery before selling it. We want 
you to become familiar with our hosiery line. 
Write quick for particulars if you mean business 
and state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Mfg. Co. 6491 Elk St. 


Dayton, O. 


Do you want to know how to make 
the lace on this centerpiece? 
Directions for this and for many other 
kinds of lace and embroidery will be 
illustrated in the August number of 
NEEDLEWOR 
35c a year 
You can have this magazine with 


| Woman's World Magazine Co.,Inc. 
107-111 Curnton S*. Cuicaco, ILL. 


i lenclosescs for Patterns 


|PATTERNS 
size| own 


in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 

GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8384—Cut in 
sizes 2; 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 

MISSES’ DRESS. No. 8396—Cut in 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. 

LADIES’ COAT. No. 8395—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 

GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8369—Cut in 
sizes 6 to 12 years. 

LADIES’ WAIST. No. 8364—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 

GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8372—Cut in 
sizes 8 to 14 years. 

CHILDS’ DRESS. No. 8377—Cut in 
sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 8380—Cut 


in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
LADIES’ DRESS. No. 8376—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
LADIES’ DRESS. No. 8361—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
BOYS’ SUIT. No. 8360—Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. 
GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8392—Cut in 
sizes 4 to 12 years. 
LADIES’ APRON. No. 8378—Cut 
in sizes small, medium and large. 
LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 8365—Cut in 
sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 
LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 8391—Cut 
in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 
LADIES’ APRON. No. 8388—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 


for August, 1917 


Summer- Weather Wear 


For Indoors and Out 


To be out-of-doors with appropriate and attractive waists, Russian blouse and 
sports attire adds charm to the joy of summer weather, and you can do so by 


purchasing patterns shown this month. 


Children feel proud to be so becom- 


ingly and daintily dressed as in the styles the pictures set forth, and it is an 


easy matter to follow the patterns. 


No need to look less attractive indoors 
when the smart dresses shown are worn. 


Send ten cents, addressing Pattern 


Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., for any style shown, giving 
measure taken over fullest part of chest. All seams allowed and fit guaranteed. 
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Every Pattern Guaranteed. Price, 10 cents each. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 8367—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


LADIES’ BLOUSE. No. 8397—Cut 
in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 8370—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 

GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8366—Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8362—Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

MISSES’ DRESS. No. 8381—Cut in 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8398—Cut in 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 8374—Cut in 
sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 8359—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


4 careuesiancies 
Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 Crinton S*, Curcaco, IL. 


Tenclose.......................for Patterns 
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We're All in the Same Boat 


F UR first military need 
“in this crisis is an 
adequate food sup- 

ply. European nations 
have learned by bitter ex- 
perience that the cutting 
down of the cost of food 
to the consumer below a 
paying price to the farmer, 
means nothing less than saw- 
ing off the hmb on which 
both consumer and _ producer 
are sitting. 

‘The consumer must be made to 
understand that unless he pays fair 
prices, the farmer cannot and will not 
sow. And the farmer must be made 
to realize that unless he sows, the 
city consumer cannot live to do his 
part for the national defense. _We 
are all in the same boat, those who 
buy food and those who grow or raise 
it. If anyone scuttles it we shall all 
sink. 

The nation needs food, needs it for 
our civilian population, for the neutral 
countries, for our soldiers, and for the 
soldiers of our Allies who daily are 
dying by the thousands fighting our 
battles. “Che experience of other na- 
tions indicates that to get food it may 
become necessary to guarantee to the 
producer a price high enough to repay 
him for his labor and expense, plus a 
reasonable profit. The next thing is 
to market it at the smallest possible 
advance over its cost on the farm. 
The third step is to conserve our food 
products, to eliminate over-eating, un- 
intelligent eating, and all other forms 
of waste. 

When there is too little food the 
nation must go hungry. When there 
is enough food but no efficient system 
of marketing it, again the nation goes 
hungry, while crops rot on the ground. 
Even when there is enough food and 
it is efficiently distributed, the nation 
may go hungry tomorrow if its people 
gorge and waste today. 

From the standpoint of both the 
consumer and the farmer, the Gov- 
ernment should not be without power 
to guarantee the producer that for his 
wheat and for his corn, for at least 
his non-perishable crops, he should 
be certain of paying prices. If the 
emergency demands it, this power 
should be exercised, in order to pro- 
tect the consumer by insuring the 
production of food and the farmer by 
insuring a return for his investment 
and his labor. 

But the Government must also 
eliminate those middlemen standing 


7 Beautify the Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY. 
Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 


Thousands 
NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples. 


liver-spots, etc., extreme 


NADINOLA, / 


Carl Vrooman 


between the farmer and the 
consumer who corner food 
products and practice ex- 
tortion. The Govern- 
ment is already doing 
everything possible to 
bring the producer and 
the consumer together for 
their mutual benefit. The 
Government does not pro- 
pose, so far as the power within 
it lies, to permit one dollar to 
go to any man who fails to 
perform a definite social service. 
No suggestion has ever been made 
to impose prices lower than the prices 
received by farmers for foodstuffs dur- 
ing the past year. Rather the reverse. 
If the Government had the power to 
fix a maximum price, it would use 
this power as a club, to be applied 
only in individual cases where it was 
clear that an individual or a corpora- 
tion had cornered foodstuffs or was 
practicing extortion. After each par- 
ticular abuse had been controlled by 
the exercise of this power, the inci- 
dent would be closed. Any further 
exercise of such power would depend 
upon the appearance of another simi- 
Jar concrete condition. Such maxi- 
mum price-fixing power would not 
hurt the farmer nor anyone else ex- 
cept the disloyal manipulator of food- 
stuffs, 


If the Executive has adequate 
power, it is believed that it will be 
able to keep the prices of food staples 
from being artificially raised by spec- 
ulators and gamblers, without having 
recourse to the additional power to 
establish maximum rates. In asking 
Congress to confer such power, the 
purpose was to use it only as a last 
resort. 


In order to win this war the Gov- 
ernment and the people—the pro- 
ducer, distributor, and consumer alike 
—must pulltogether. Any citizen or 
group of citizens who pull in the 
wrong direction is pulling away from 
victory. [he consumer should help 
to see to it that the farmer gets rea- 
sonable prices for his products. The 
farmer likewise should throw his in- 
fluence into the scale and help the 
Government to protect the consumer 
from the extortion of unscrupulous 
and disloyal food speculators and food 
cornerers, 


CRO io 


Assistant Sec’y of Agriculture. 


Relief From Hay Fever 


Luden’s widely used—Clears and soothes 


GIRL. cases. Rids pores and nose and throat. Surprising relief. 
sizes 4 to 10 years. tissues of impurities. neby te not touched by then, ; 
_ Lee 1S = lear soft healthy. In the Yellow Sanitary Package — 5c. 
GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 8043—Cut in Leaves the skin clear, ee : y Wm. H. Luden Estab. 1881 Reading, Pa. 
. Directions and guarantee in package. 
sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. ; : ‘ auaneeemnniesinad = _ 
By toilet counters or mail, two _ sizes, 


LADIES’. APRON. No. 7565—Cut 


50 cents and $100. Address Dept. W, 
in one size. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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Woman’s World 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—PAIR’ SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
friplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
ee ee 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
I'ree! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our Dress 
Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. Write today. National 
Importing & Mig. Co.. Dept. EW, 425 B’way, New York. 
Be ee 
AGENTS: PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. TRY OUR 
hosiery before selling it. Write quick for particulars if 
you mean business and state size of hose worn. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 2088 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 
2 eS SS Se eee 
YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends: 
Chen write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 601, Chicago, 
und get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful ‘offer. 
sme ee ee Oe eee ees 


WANTED—LIVE SALESMEN TO SELL FERTILE 
farm lands. Ten-acre tracts. Easy terms. No interest 
or taxes. Big commission. Attractive proposition. Palm 
Beach County Land Comp:ny, Box G, Stuart, Florida. 
A ae a ae se 


AGENTS: COOPER MADE $314 LAST MONTH, $91 
last week selling ‘“‘Kantleak” Raincoats. New proposi- 
tion. We deliver and collect. Sample Coat Tree. 
Comer Mfg. Co., 21 Silver St., Dayton, Ohio. 

nals oe ete aN Oe a Se 
I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 
monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo Plates, Pennants. Rejects cred- 
ited. Prompt shipments; samples and cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk P-1, Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS-BIG SUMMER SELLER. WATER TILTER. 
Makes muddy water clear as crystal. Tor farm or city 
homes. Prevents typhoid. Sells like wildfire. Every 
home needs it. Write quick for territory and sample. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 1888 North St. , Dayton, Ohio. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO WEAR A BEAUTIFUL 
new suit, made to your own measure Free, and make $35 
to $50 extra every week? You can be the best dressed 
man in your town and earn a lot of extra money lf you 
write at once for our beautiful samples and a wonderful 
offer. The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 264, Chicago. 


AGENTS—BIG SUMMER SELLER. SOMETHING 
New — Concentrated Soft Drinks; just add water. 
Delicious drinks in a jiffy. Popular for the home, 
picnics, parties, socials, etc. Small packages; carry in 
pocket. Enormous demand. Agents making $6 to $12 
aday. Outfit free to workers. Just a postal today. 
E. M. Feltman, 8449 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS: BIG HIT: OUR 5 PIECE ALUMINUM 
Set is all the rage. Cheaper than Enamel Ware. Sells 
like wildfire. Guaranteed 20 Years. Retail value $5.00. 
You sell to housewives for only $1.98. Biggest seller of 
the age. 9 sure sales out of every 10 shown. Others 
cleaning up $10.00 to $20.00 a day. Answer this quick to 
secure your territory. Div. I’. X.5, American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING FROM MILL 
earns $5. a day for our representatives. No Capital or 
exp. needed. W.Weber Mills, Nicetown Station, Phila., Pa. 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up; stock, tools, and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Ilustrated Catalogue. Strout 
arm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN-WOMEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $75 MO. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. D63, Rochester, N.Y. 


MAN OR WOMAN TO TRAVEL FOR OLD-ESTAB- 
lished firm. No canvassing; $1170 first year, payable 
weekly, pursuant to contract; Expenses advanced. G. 
B. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WOMEN WANTED-GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept. D61, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED APRON 
higher prices. 
dissatisfied. 


AND CAP MAKERS. NEW 
Send 20c coin for pattern. Returned if 
Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R.R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


DRESS BETTER FOR HALF. 
free. 


5 ; I SAMPLE LESSONS 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D851, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for pattern and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


GOV’T NEEDS CLERKS at Washington. Examinations 
everywhere soon. Women desiring Clerkships, Depart- 
mental ,Postoffice, write for free particulars to J. A. Leonard 
(former Civil Service Examiner), Kenois Bdg.,Washington 
EE EE EE A EG 
$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Ziegler Co., 7A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


The Secret of the Storm Country 


Continued from page 17 


the objections the squatter girl had 
hitherto opposed to his suit. 

He grew quite sentimental thinking of 
her. He’d buy a real house, and put 
some fancy furniture in it, plush sofas in 
the parlor and lace curtains at the win- 
dows—not any squatter’s shack or pack- 
ing-box hut for him. His face darkened 
at a disturbing thought. He’d make the 
girl give up that boy! He wouldn't 
tolerate another man’s child in his-home. 
But Lysander had a wholesome fear of 
Deforrest Young, and he didn’t venture 
down the lake until the second day after 
he’d heard Tess had returned from 
Auburn. 

On his way along the railroad tracks, 
he concluded he’d better go to Brewer's 
and find out just how the land lay. The 
talk in the Rhine saloons the night be- 
fore had been that the dwarf had re- 
turned from Auburn, pardoned. He 
wanted to know the details and was sure 
Jake Brewer would be able to tell him. 
He passed through the woods and scram- 
bled down the steps the fisherman had 
cut roughly in the cliff side. Mrs. 
Brewer answered his knock and invited 
him into the house. Recognizing San- 
dy’s voice, Jake shouted from the back 
room, 

“Heard about Andy Bishop gettin’ 
free?” 


HEN Brewer came into the kitchen 

a moment later, Letts had taken a 

seat. Beside him on the floor lay a large 

tissue-wrapped package and in his hands 
he held a shiny new hat. 

“Sure, I’ve heard he’s back,” he 
grinned, brushing a litttle flower-pollen 
from his trouser leg. “How'd it hap- 
pen?” 

Sandy handed Brewer a cigar and 
stuck one jauntily in his own mouth. 

“Smoke that, while ye’re tellin’ me 
*bout Andy,’’ he suggested. “It air the 
best money’d buy.” 

When the cigars were burning satis- 
factorily, Brewer sat down on the door- 
step and cleared his throat loudly. His 
news was the biggest thing that’d hap- 
pened in the Silent City since Orn Skin- 
ner escaped the rope. Glad of another 
opportunity to recount the story of the 
dwarf’s liberation, he began. 

“Well, ye see, Sandy, in the first place, 
yer tellin’ old Eb, an’ gettin’ the little 
feller sent back to Auburn air the best 
thing ever happened to the kid. Tess 
and the professor went with ’im. When 
they got to the prison, Owen Bennet 
were dyin’ in the horspitle. Tess seen 
"im, an’ sung to ’im an’ talked to ’im an’ 
he confessed; said Andy didn’t do the 
shootin’, but was tryin’ to stop it, just 
as the kid allers claimed.”’ 

“Yep, interrupted Letts, earnestly. 
“That air the way it were.” 

Jake nodded and continued: 

“Sure, Sandy, us-uns all knowed ye 
swore false on the trial. Well, next day, 
Young an’ the brat went to Albany to 
see the guvener.” 

The ex-convict’s eyes widened at the 
thought of the squatter girl in such 
august company. 

““He were fine to Tess. Seemed kind 
o’ stuck on her, the professor says. She 
told ’im all about how she’d looked after 
Andy, an’ how he were in prison five 
years innercent, an’ then he give ’er a 
free pardon fer ’im. Day before yester- 


day they brought *im home. Some 
happy they air, I tell ye!” 
“Well,” commented Sandy, “I air 


glad he’s out. I never did feel jest right 
*bout his bein’ shet up, but I were need- 
in’ the money.” 

Jake rose and, coming into the room, 
took up a broken fishing tackle and sat 
down again. 

“That ain’t all the news, nuther, 
Sandy. While the professor was to 
Auburn some skunks tore down old 
Moll’s shack. She come down here in 
the rain madder’n a settin’ hen. The old 
woman’s going to stay with us-uns.”’ 

“It air a fine thing fer old Moll,” 


added Mrs. Brewer. “I been thinkin’ 
fer a long time as how she were too far 
*long in years to be alone in the shanty.” 

“Well,” said Sandy, “I’m glad to 
hear it.” 

“What air ye doin’ down 
Sandy,” inquired Mrs. Brewer. 

“Me, oh me!’ He paused to choose 
his words. “I got some news fer you- 
uns. I air goin’ to get married.” 

‘Air that why ye’re all togged up?” 
Jake queried. ‘‘Gosh, but ye air some 
beau, Sandy. Ain’t he, ma?” 

“Yep, I air on my way to get my girl. 
I been waitin’ over three years for this 
here day, an’ now—I air got flowers in 
this bundle.” ; 

““Who ye goin’ to marry, Sandy?” de- 
manded Mrs. Brewer. 

Letts grinned again, straightened his 
shoulders pompously, and lined his feet 
together on a crack in the floor. 

“Tess Skinner,’’ he answered, looking 
from the man to the woman. 

Mrs. Brewer dropped on a stool, and 
her husband’s jaws fell apart in aston- 
ishment. 

“Tess Skinner?’’ he repeated dully. 
**Pretty little Tess Skinner?” 

“Well, I swan! gasped the squatter 
woman. ‘Did she say she’d have ye, 
Sandy?” 

““Well, it air like this. I been askin’ ’er 
to marry me ever since she were sixteen 
years old, but she wouldn’t while her 
daddy were alive. Then once she says to 
me, ‘Sandy, you go git Andy Bishop an’ 
git that five thousand, an’ come back 
here.’ Now I got the cash, I air a goin’ 
to git the girl.” 

““Mebbe she’s foolin’ ye,’ suggested 
Brewer. ‘‘ Ye sce, she had the dwarf the 
hull time! Looks to me as if she’d put 
one over on ye.” 

“*She’d better not try anythin’ on me, 
returned Letts, snapping his teeth. 

“JT heard ’er tell ye once,’ put in 
Brewer, “she wouldn’t marry ye. It 
were the day ye shot yer leg up.” 

Sandy cocked the new hat on the side 
of his head, picked up his bundle, and 
went to the open door. 

“T’d a had ’er afore now, if ye’d kept 
yer hands to hum, Jake,’ he stated. 
“But I ain’t holdin’ up anythin’ against 
ye for what ye done. Now I got money, 
Tess’ll be all the gladder. I air goin’ to 
take ’er over to Seneca Lake. I got a 
job on there. Good-bye, folks. Mebbe 
me an’ my wife’ll drop in an’ see ye 
some day.” 

The husband and wife watched the big 
squatter going down the rock path, the 
tissue-wrapped flowers in his hand, then 
looked at each other and laughed in per- 
fect comprehension. 

“T wonder if he gets ’er,’? chuckled 
Mrs. Brewer. 

“cE: Sete 
grinned Jake. 


here, 


” 


bullhead he don’t,” 


ANDY LETTS wasn’t anxious to 
meet Deforrest Young, but just how 
to avoid it he hadn’t figured out. It took 
him a long time to consider just what was 
best to do. Perhaps the lawyer had gone 
to Ithaca. He hopedso. At any rate, he 
could go to the house, and if the profes- 
sor were there, he’d give the flowers to 
Tess, and, if he had to, come another day 
when she was alone. 

Strutting along, supported by his fine 
clothes, and the consciousness of doing 
the right thing in the right way, the 
newly-rich man walked up the path to 
Young’s house and ascended the steps 
quietly. The door stood open. Without 
knocking, he stepped across the threshold 
into the sitting room. 

Tessibel was working at a little table, 
cutting out a blouse for Boy. She looked 
up and, recognizing her visitor, got 
quickly to her feet. 

“Hello, Tess,” said Sandy, coming 
forward a little, ““nice day, ain’t it?”’ 

Tessibel’s fear of him, since his rough- 
ness to Boy, was very active. She had 
suffered in anticipation, for he’d threat- 
ened to come again, and she knew he 


MEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept.D62, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139. Washington, D.C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Goy’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free.Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N.Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails ree to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photc-plays. College, Box 278, A.22, Chicago. 


ALL LIVE ADVERTISERS USE ADVERTISING 
movies. Writing them both profitable and pleasant. New, 
uncrowded field. Special 30 days offer: Set of lessons and 
my four textbooks, $12. Free particulars. Ernest A. 
Dench, 326 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. Noexperience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unn 3: 
details Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors.. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


OLD COINS 


2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Iils’td Coin Value 
Look, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


SAVE ALL ODD-LOOKING MONEY AND STAMPS 
and send only 4c for Large Illustrated Coin and Stamp 
Circular. It may mean much profit to you. We pay 
cash for all rare coins, bills and stamps. Send now. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. ACT- 
ual search free. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. 
Geo. P. Kimmel, 201 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED — MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. Owen, 
115 Owen Bldg, Washington, D. C. . 


PERSONAL 


WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN GETTING A 
Diamond or watch.of wonderful worth on very easy 

at wholesale prices? _ Your name on a postal brings offer. 
Santa Fe Watch Co., Dept. 692, Topeka, Kans. 


PET, STOCK 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US. FLEMISH 
Giants and New Zealands. Profits large. We supply 
stock and pay $3.00 each. Also Cavies, Squab Breeders 


and fur-bearing animals. Instruction book and contract 
for dime. None free. Outdoor Enterprise Co., Box 10, 
Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c ROLL. SIX PRINTS 
free Ask for descriptive booket. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Company, 210 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROOTS, HERBS AND EVERGREENS 


$5 A DAY GATHERING EVERGREENS, ROOTS 
and herbs. 10c brings book and war prices. Particulars 
free. Botanical—W, New Haven, Conn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Earn while you learn. Hundreds of 
good positions open. Write today for. large list of open- 
ings and testimonials from hundreds of members we have 
placed in positions paying $100 to $500 a month. Ad- 
dress nearest office. Dept. 122-K, National Salesmen’s 
Training Ass’n, Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


for yaagust; 1917 


Bran Will 
Offset Them 


Concentrated foods and fine 


foods clog the system, if we omit 
the roughage. 

At least once daily we need an 
efficient bran food. 
laxative. 


Doctors advise Pettijohn’s, be- 


It is Nature’s 


cause people like it, and the bran 
is in flake form. 


One week's results will make 
you a constant user. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
gekes hide 25 per cent unground 
ran. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 

(1626) 


Practical 


Information 
Concisely Stated 


The one idea of the Service Department 
of Woman’s Wor tp has been to eliminate 
all “‘waste”’ in words and set down briefly 
and plainly reliable information - and 
trustworthy advice. That has been 
done in all of the bulletins. 


These bulletins are now available 
and each will be sent for 
the price named. 


The Book of Good Looks 
Woman’s World Baby Book 
Before the Baby Comes 
Learning and Earning 
Home Building Ten Cents 
Making the Home Beautiful Ten Cents 
! Minnesota Bulletin, Farm Houses _Five Cents 


Woman's World 


Service Department 


107 South Clinton Street 


Five Cents 
Ten Cents 
Five Cents 
Ten Cents 


Chicago 


placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies, 
Neat, clean, ornamen- 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. Made 


would. Now he was here, she didn’t 
know what to do. Deforrest wasn’t 
home and Andy was out with Boy. 

“Yes, it’s a nice day,’’ she assented. 

** Ain’t ye goin’ to ask me to set down?” 
demanded Sandy, at the same time help- 
ing himself to a rocking chair. “I 
brought ye somethin’.” He = slowly 
unwrapped the bundle and took from 
out the paper a huge bunch of flowers. 

“Ye want to nurse ’em a long time, 
*cause they cost money, them flowers 
did. They ain’t no wild posies, I can 
tell ye that!” 

“They’re awful pretty,’ she thanked 
him. “TIl put them in water right 
away.” 

While she was arranging the flowers, 
Sandy got up. 

‘How do you like my new togs, kid?” 
he asked, pivoting around and around 
on one heel. 

“You look very nice,’’ replied Tessibel, 
gathering courage from his good nature. 

“Ye bet I do,” grinned Letts. “I air 
some guy when I air all flashed out in 
new things. Got all this with Wald- 
stricker’s money.’ Here he reseated 
himself. ‘‘Ye ought to hear that bloke 
bluster when he found out ye’d got 
Andy back. Now, for me—I were glad, 
for I knowed all along the dwarf didn’t 
kill Eb’s daddy. But in this world, I 
find ye got to look out for yerself first. 


That air how I got the five thousand.” 


“T see!’ flared Tess, her disapproval 
of his spying getting the better of her 
fear. ‘But your blood money won’t do 
you any good.” 

“Won’t do me no good? My five 
thousand won’t do me no good? What 
do ye mean? Course, it'll do me lots of 
good. I airarich man, I air. It’s goin’ 
to buy us a real home, kid, frame house 
with plastered walls an’ shingled roof, 
painted red an’ yeller. All that I want 
now air you, an’ I’ve come fer ye, Tess.” 


THE girl’s heart sank. She glanced 

about helplessly. What could she say 
or do? There was no other human being 
within call. 

“Ye heard what I said, didn’t ye?” de- 
manded Sandy, leaning back and throw- 
ing one leg over the other. ‘“‘I air here 
fer ye.”’ 

wes Meheardes 

““An’ ye’re comin’, ain’t ye, kid?” 
His voice was deep and persuasive by 
reason of the passion that surged through 
him. “I air.a little sorry fer bein’ mean 
to ye afore, brat, an’ now I air rich ye 
can forgive it, can’t ye?”’ 

He bent forward and held out his 
heavy hands, palms up, ingratiatingly. 

“Yes, I forgive you, Sandy, certainly. 
But—but——”’ 

““Now, there ain’t no ‘buts’ in this 
matter at all, kid! Ye said as how ye’d 
marry me when I got Andy’s reward 
money. Now I got it, ye got to keep 
yer word.” 

Tessibel shook her head. 

“JT didn’t say I’d marry you,’’ she 
answered. “I said away back there, 
when I was only a little kid, you could 
come back and ask me again. But ’ma 
woman now, and I’m never going to 
marry any one.” 

The squatter leaned his elbows on his 
knees, cupped his white face in his hands, 
and glared at the girl steadily. 

““Ye’re goin’ to git married to me to- 
day,”’ he growled. ‘“‘Ye can’t play fast 
an’ loose with me, kid, an’ don’t ye think 
ye can, uther. Get on yer togs.”’ 

She could 


“Tf ye put on yer things like I says,” 
he continued, ‘‘there won’t be no trouble, 
brat. But if ye don’t——” He moved 
toward her. ‘‘If ye don’t,’ he repeated, 
“ve'll wish ye had.”’ 

To this Tessibel couldn’t reply. In- 
sistent, in her panting heart, was a 
constant call for rescue. She looked 
steadily at Lysander and he glared back 
at her. 

“Tess,” he threatened, ‘“ye know me 
well ’nough not to come any monkey 
shines on me. I say, again, get yer hat 
fer I’m goin’ to take ye one way or 
tuther.” 

“T told you I couldn’t,”’ she answered. 
“Tm not any longer a little girl. I’ve 
got to work. I want to learn things and 
take care of my baby.”’ 

She couldn’t have said anything that 
would have fired the squatter’s rage any 
quicker. Her baby! What did he care 
about the child? . 

“Ye don’t have to work no more fer 
Young,” he retorted. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to 
have my wife keepin’ house fer no pro- 
fessor, an’ ye can make up yer mind 
to it ’out no further clack.” In one 
bound, Sandy rounded the table. “If 
ye don’t do what I tell ye, then I’ll make 
ye wish ye had. Ye throwed up at me 
once, ye brat, ye, I never had no kisses 
from ye! After today, ye won’t be able 
to say that.’ 

A strong hand shot out, guided by a 
powerful arm. Fingers clutched for her, 
but Tess, eluding them, slipped to the 
window. 


“Sandy!? she implored. ‘Sandy, 
don’t touch me, don’t! Wait!’’ 
“T won’t wait,’’ snarled Letts. ‘‘I air 


waited years an’ years, an’ I won’t wait 
no longer.”’ 

At that moment there seemed no es- 
cape for the girl who was holding out her 
hands to keep off the brute facing her. 
The very quiet of the day, the singing of 
the birds, and the shrill chirping of the 
crickets, only added to her sense of 
isolation. She glanced hopelessly from 
the huge squatter out into the summer 
air. 

“Ye can’t get no help,’ said Sandy. 
“Ye might’s well give up! Ye’re all the 
sweeter fer havin’ to fight fer like I been 
doin’ !”’ 

By a motion, extraordinarily quick for 
so big a man, he clutched her bodily, and 
dragged her to him. She lowered her 
face against his chest and buried it 
under her curls. 

““T air goin’ to kiss ye,’’ muttered Letts. 


N the scuffle, neither heard the step 

on the porch and neither saw the tall 
form loom in the doorway. Sandy 
wrenched at the red hair, drawing Tessi- 
bel’s face upward. Then Deforrest 
Young grappled with him, and in the one 
blow he landed under the squatter’s 
chin, the angry lawyer concentrated the 
vim of years of exasperated waiting. 
Sandy slumpd to the floor. Kneeling 
beside him, Young’s leg pressed against 
something round and hard in Lett’s 
pocket. 

A quick investigation and the lawyer 
brought forth a small revolver. 

“Are you hurt, child?” he inquired, 
getting up. ‘‘Did he hurt you?” 

- **Nota bit, Uncle Forrie, but he scared 
me something awful.”’ 

The prostrate man groaned, moved his 
limbs and sat up, slowly. He glanced 
around as though trying to figure out 
what’d happened. The sight of Young, 
holding the gun Waldstricker’s money’d 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


— 


Apply afew drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or acallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and never let 


a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Send Za > 
Ten Cents : 


for the 


| 


\ 


Summer \ . 

Catalogue As 
of NOt 

WOMAN’S WORLD 
PATTERNS 


There are scores of pretty things you 
can make at a surprisingly reasonable 


Tessibel stood very still. 
hear plainly, through the silence, the 
lap of the waves on the shore below, and 
the soft chug-chug of a lake steamer. A 
bee flew in at the door, lighted on the 


cost if you will consult the latest pattern 
book of the fashion department of 
Woman’s World. 


@ of metal, can’t spill or 
tip over, will not soil or 
injure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. Sold 
by dealers,or 6sent by 
mi xpress prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS 


bought, told Sandy the whole story of his 
downfall. 
“Get up, Letts, and get out of here, 


quick!’ Young ordered, prodding him There are no ‘‘fads’’ or extreme fool- 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ME WANTED! Be 


WE NEED a responsible, progressive woman in Your town to 
se]l our wool suitings, silks, linens, wash goods, hosiery, hand- 
kerchiefs, rain coats and other ready-to-wear garments. Many 
are earning $30.00 a week. No experience or capital required. 
We furnish samples and teach you how to doit. Write at once, 


MUTUAL FABRIC COMPANY, Dept. 553, Binghamton, N. Y. 


150 DeKalb Ave, 


lace curtain and clung there, making 
sprawly motions with his thread-like 
legs. She remembered without effort the 
day the squatter alluded to—remem- 
bered also, Daddy Skinner’s telling him 
to go. Perhaps he had thought she 
meant to marry him if he were rich. 

““Sandy,”’ she said, dragging her eyes 
to the man’s face, ““when I tell you I 
can’t marry you, Imeanit. Please don’t 
ask me any more. Would you like a 
piece of cake?”’ 

“Cake!” snarled Lefts. ‘‘What do I 
want with cake? No, ma’am, I don’t 
want no cake nor nothin’ but you, an’ I 
air goin’ to have ye, too!” 

He got up slowly, as if to make more 
effective his menacing words. 


with his foot. 

Sandy scrambled to his feet unsteadily. 

‘*Now, take your hat and get out,”’ 
said Young, ‘“‘ and don’t stay in Ithaca, 
or tomorrow I’ll have you locked up 
again.” 

Sandy didn’t wait for any further ad- 
vice. He grabbed his hat and flung out 
of the door. Deforrest followed him 
down through the pear orchard to the 
lane, and there he stood for a long time 
watching the ex-convict struggle up the 
hill to the railroad tracks. 

When he returned to Tess, he found 
her leaning on the table, her face buried 
in her hands. She did not lift her head, 
nor make a move at Deforrest’s entrance. 

(To BE ContTINUED.) 


ishness in clothes in this book. Every 
style is sensible, practical, pleasing and 
becoming, and the patterns, as you know, 
are the most satisfactory—every one 
seam-allowing and each one guaranteed. 


Ten cents will bring this book to you. 
Send today and have it to look over at 
your leisure. 


Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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For Your 
Luncheon ‘Table 


Stencil a Table Runner and Napkins for Yourself 


THE NEWES Tething tormhe 


dining-room table is the stenciled 
breakfast set, used for breakfast or 
luncheon or for between times. You 
will enjoy painting this one on gray 
linen crash with the parrot design in 
several colors. It consists of two 
runners crossed in the center of the 
table and four plate doilies placed 
in each corner, 


END for the design, stamped on 
stencil paper with directions for 
cutting and painting, 35 cents. 


Plain and Fancy Needlework, 
107-111 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Lvenclosé_< 2 Oe fps for the Parrot Design 
for Runner and Napkin stamped on stencil paper. 


LEARN THIS NEW ART 


““Mum’’ 
(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


H ve: I am, back again after a little 


vacation. You know this puzzle 

business is pretty strenuous on a 
fellow, and he has to take a few days’ rest 
once in awhile. But I wasn’t idle all the 
time—no siree—I was thinking just as 
hard as ever I could, and I flatter myself 
I’ve thought up some pretty fine puzzles. 
Of course, the thing that’s first in every- 
body’s mind today is war, and so for 
this month’s puzzle I’ve drawn eight 
pictures, each representing two words— 
words pertaining to the army and navy. 
And to show you that there is no trick 
to it—that it’s just to test your thinking 
apparatus—I’ve given you a list of army 
and naval terms and the correct answers 
to the puzzle are among them. Look at 
the pictures carefully, go through this 
list, and then send in your answers, as 
many sets as you wish—but remember, 
each set must be accompanied by a sug- 


gestion for a subject for a future puzzle. 


if you had sent in replies for June, July 
and August, and you won a prize in Au- 
gust, the regular prize would be doubled. 


Woman’s World 


Put On Your Thinking Caps 


And Earn Your Share 


: — 
TENNENT piss 
TRO © CO os 


a! 


8 


“Ee sae i 


*M. J. Sennenleiter, 45 E. Ostend St., 
B——, Md. 


Miss Rose Hilgut, 1016 North 10th 


page. Here is the list: These are the correct answers to the St., S—— J , Mo. 
odors ot the body Corporal Rocket June puzzles: B. R. Stevens, 17 Holderness St., 
f jee. h —“Ensign Major 1. Sashes 5. Plate Rail A——, Ga. 
— trom perspiration or other causes. Captain March Locks Letter Box Lizzie Shenk. 226. Maina 
Keeps body and clothing fresh and Marshal Shrapnel 2. Cupboard 6. Fireplace Va eae F & i 
> Gun Picket Doors Pipes 5 
sweet. Is harmless and stainless. Does Drill Cannon amGeling 7. Windows Mrs. C. E. Johnson, 202 N. School St., 
not check perspiration. A jar lasts a pra , ssa Sink Bolts Nl 
. * 1eutenan lege 
long time—everyone can use it. Brizade Tchen 4. a 8. Eon *Cora M. Ledoyt, S——, III. 
25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores Bayonet Division pangs’ & 94 Stairs J. H. Freedline, G—— C , lowa. 
“Mion is a Trade Mark registered in U.S. Patent Office Musket Sergeant 5 Posts a 
‘“‘MUM" MFG CO 1106 Chestout St Philadelphia Pa Defense General *Prizes doubled. 
Charge Company : Wi ] 
Aim Trench Prize inners —June Puzz Cs Up a Tree 
Fire Fleet 
Load Target Pls Stated ds BA FFARMER BROWN espied a little boy 
~w&dvance Volley Harry W. Burgess, R H , industriously collecting apples from 
: a ae ay, puepest Towa. , mit the topmost branches of his choicest tree. 
Pres betied Rasa pelea e Mian rent Bayreckcs Se Eee ee eee With a sly grin he stole back to the farm- 
removethem? Don’t delay. Use cea Siiwaeon Mrs. Carrie Casebeer, M , Kans. house and took a stuffed image of Pongo, 
STILLMAN’S iene Ammunition uantaraten AiIRDLPRIZ eee his greatly mourned sheep dog, from the 
rem i i ae ee board d i few minutes the 
Made especially to remove freckles Powder Chaplain Susiaieeanad TISPANeeH St cupboar an ina 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with: Bullets Camp usie L. Anderson, ilo Alleghany St., stuffed dog had been placed at the foot 
outa blemish. Prepared by specialists Shells Orders C [ase Va. of the tree. 
with years of experience: Money re- Guard Mesa h ' 4 d a h f 
tuntedst note he ke Skirmish Rail OTHER PRIZES—One Dollar Each The farmer then proceeded with the 
‘rite today for particularsand free booklet, © 1 is ations < 4 . a 
s ‘‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair” Battle Code - Mrs. Leslie T. Shubert, 404 W. Hick- Se Pes 2 the Saipeaiee ae Deion she 
¢ Contains many beauty hints,and “= Signal Cartridge ory St., K , Mo. ere why every 
f describes a number of elegant = Sword chuckled to himself. 


parations indispensable tothe 


t. Sold by all druggists. 
TILLMAN CREAM CO, >= 
Aurora, Ill. = 3 


For the correct answers to the puzzle, 
and the best suggestion for a future 
puzzle page, sent in by August 15, the 
first prize is twenty dollars, the next ten, 
the next five, and then there are fifteen 
more prizes for correct answers and best 
suggestions. 

If you win a prize and have sent in 
answers to these puzzles for any three 
consecutive months, beginning with, or 
any time since the January, 1917, issue, 
your prize will be doubled. For example, 


Irene Quinby, Capital Ave., S—— 


J , Calif. 

Annie Lee, E D——, Ark. 

Mrs. E. E. Mayes, 108 Wright St., 
M Gai 

Edna M. Bliss, 1661 W. 38th PL, 
1G A——, Calif. 

*Neva Rothenberger, R. R. No. 1, 
M , Ind. 


Margaret J. Treat, H——, Ill. 


*Harold P. White, 18-College St., 
N—— H——, Conn. 


An hour went by, and the farmer was 
once more at the foot of the tree. 

“Hullo, there!’ he cried. “‘What are 
ye doing up my tree, eh?” 

The boy was pale and quivering with 
fright; but he had not altogether lost his 
presence of mind. 

‘*P—_please, sir,’ he shivered, “‘that 
great big dog down there,” pointing to 
the well-preserved Pongo, “‘he chased 
me, he did, all over your meadow, an’ I 
had to climb this tree to get out of his 
way!” 


NLY SILK, the richest and softest of fabrics, 
can perfectly bring out the vibrant colors 

of the most beautiful flag in the world. Only silk 
can give proper expression to that loving sentiment 
which the true American feels towards Old Glory. 
Every patriotic home in the land wants one of these 
sik American flags; not to be flung to the rude 
caresses of the winds—the coarser. cotton and wool 


eee sie Flag Without Cost 


buntings do better for such service—but to be 
draped lovingly on the inner walls of the dwelling, 
ever before the eyes of the family, a constant symbol 
of aJl that the Land of the Free means to its proud 
and loyal citizens. Now is your chance to get 
such a flag, of good silk and in the best of dyes. 
Woman’s Wor tp will give you one without cost, in 
exchange for a few minutes of your spare time. 


Woman's Wor.p Special Flag Offer 


The flags we are offering are made of a 
good, firm quality of silk. They are 1134 
inches wide by 18 inches long; or in other 
words, about 2 inches wider and 41% inches 
longer than the pages of this magazine—a 
generous size. The colors are of the truest 
and brightest and the edges are finished 
with neat stitching. We will mail one of 
these beautiful flags absolutely free to 


anyone sending us only two one-year sub- 
scriptions to WoMAN’s WoRLD at 950c each. 
Or send us only one yearly subscription at 
50c and 25c extra and you will get the 
flag. Mention Offer No. 2151 when 
writing. Both new and renewal subscrip- 
tions will be accepted on this offer. If 
renewals are sent, be sure to note fact on 
your order. 


You have always wanted a pretty silk United States flag of good quality. Here is your opportunity to get one. 
Don’t miss it. Our present offer is strictly limited by the quantity of these flags we may be able to obtain. 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CoO., Inc., 107 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 
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cannot supply you, write us and we will. 
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Lie Flat Without Fastening 


Congoleum Rugs never “kick-up” at the 
edges and lie flat on the floor without any 
fastening whatever, preventing all dirt from 
getting underneath. 


sr af cera nae imlenbi tar aban dita ad oevi esline bud 


Beauty—Durability—Low Price 


Congoleum Rugs are made in a great vari- 
ety of sizes, colors and patterns, offering 
suitable designs forevery room inthe house. 
Wherever you can use a moderate-priced 
rug, Congoleum Rugs will give the utmost 
satisfaction. They beautify your home, save 
you money and make housekeeping easy. 
Sold at prices within the reach of every one. 


a 


‘No more dusty 
beating for me.” 


hud cain sacl died LL th Le aceon arcs calcein Miner 2c 


(GncoleuM 


Are Sanitary and Economical 


OOK at the two illustrations at the bottom of this page. Note what a simple task it 
is to clean a Congoleum Rug. A few strokes with a damp mop keeps your floors 
bright, clean, and positively sanitary. Is it any wonder thousands of housekeepers have 
banished the dust and dirt and the back-breaking work of cleaning cheap woven 
rugs, for the modern and sanitary Congoleum way. 


For sale by good dealers everywhere; if, however, your dealer 


Congoleum AreRuge 


We make these Rugs in two styles, known as Con- 
goleum “Art-Rugs” and Congoleum “Utility-Rugs.” 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are our foremost line, with 
patterns of exceptional beauty and wonderful color- 
ings like those found only in expensive woven rugs. 
We know they will appeal to you at sight. If you 
want the greatest rug value in America, be sure to 
buy Congoleum Art-Rugs. Made in five sizes and 
various designs as follows: 


6 feet x 9 feet, $6.25 9feetx 9 feet, $9.50 
7\2 feet x 9 feet, 8.00 9 feet x 10) feet, 11.25 
9 feet x 12 feet, $12.50 


Congoleum Utility-Rugs 


The Utility-Rugs are lower in price because fewer 


colors are used, but they have all the famous Con- 
goleum characteristics and are unsurpassed by any 
low-priced rugs on the market. 


3 feetx4!2feet, $1.28 each 414 feetx 4!/2feet, $1.92 each 
3feetx6 feet,$1.70each 6 feetx6 feet, $3.40 each 


SEND FOR RUG COLOR CHART 


Don't fail to send for our handsome Rug Chart showing the complete 
line and telling the whole story. ! 
the entire list of patterns. Do it today before you forget it. 


ou can then make your selection from 


Congoleum Rug-Borders 


No. 96 


Congoleum 
Art-Rug 
No. 316 


Cotigoléam 
Uiility-Rug 


For the borders of a room outside of a large center-rug, Con- 
goleum Rug-Borders, or “Rug Surrounds,” give the effect of a 
genuine hardwood floor at a fraction of the cost. Much less 
expensive and superior to staining and painting. Made in 36- 
and 24-inch widths at 60c and 45c per yard respectively. Your 
dealer will seli you any length required. 


Walrad lash iabahebel 


All prices subject to change without notice 


Congol 
Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than ht Raz = 
those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher ‘No. 300 


The Con: 


Soleum Company 


~ Department of 


Heche inlined Wi ric chcLi tl lp ibn weebiilbianuincusi® 


Philadelphia ra Boston 
Chicago Company San Francisco 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 


The rug on the floor is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 308. 
The 9 x 12 foot size retails for $12.50. 


Handsome Rug Chart free upon request 


“The old way. 
Unsanitary, out of 
date and wearisome. 


September, 1917 


ID YOU ever think of your 
1) Uncle Sam as areal personage? 
As a highly respected brother 
of your father or your mother? 
A man who was loved and revered for 
his splendid qualities of gentleness, 
patience, honesty and determination, 
’ and a courageous disregard for any way 
but the honorable way? Can you think of him as 
aman with a clear eye, good hard muscles? A 
man who has grown to be quite well-to-do, but is 
going to bed early and getting up for breakfast just 
the same? A man who can do a day’s work with 
any of you? 

Now if you can imagine that much, just stretch 
your imagination a little farther and fancy that Uncle 
Sam has come to your house for Sunday dinner. He 
feels that as he is a part of your family he is very 
welcome, and he is. He came rather unexpectedly. 
You rather felt that there was something on his mind, 
something personal and important that he was going 
to say to you; so you have telephoned to Henry’s 
wife and she and Henry are coming right over in 
their car. 

While the women are getting dinner Uncle Sam is 
the kind of a man who would take a stroll around the 
place. He would look to see what kind of a separator 
you had. He might even give it a turn to see if it 
was running easily. Undoubtedly, he would go into 
the barnyard. Perhaps he would walk down the 
lane a way—he would like to look at the stock. 
But you can be sure that wherever he went he 
closed the door behind him. If there were bars to 
let down they would be let down in the regular 
way, and then they would be put back in the regular 
way. If there was a piece of log chain lying in the 
lane, he would pick it up and hang it on the fence. 
He would be for law and order without making a 
noise about it. You think of him as just that kind 
of a man. 

When you had all sat down to the table—father, 
mother, grandmother, and the children, ranging 
from your oldest boy John, down to Mary Ellen, 
your youngest granddaughter, Henry’s little girl— 
Uncle Sam would very likely ask a blessing. . He 
is that kind of a man. But after the grace was 
said, he would ask about your Durocs, or say some- 
thing about’ the bread or do something that would 
make you feel that he was human as well as good. 
He has a sense of humor, too, and he knows when 
the joke is on him as well as anyone. 


plates, brown gravy and dressing, currant jelly, 
mashed potatoes, squash, new corn on the cob, 
beans, peas, cottage cheese, new cider, biscuits, and 
Teal butter, apple-pie and coffee. Uncle Sam drinks 
the last of his coffee, folds up his napkin and looks 
around the table, and smiles at grandmother. And 
then he says, pleasantly, ““I suppose you folks think 
that I never come to see you about family matters 
except when I’m in trouble, or when you're in trouble, 
or when we are all init, as we are now. I did come out 
here particularly to talk some family matters over 
with you. You have heard about them indirectly, I 
know, but I wanted to see you and talk with you, and 
perhaps in that way we could both get a litttle closer 
understanding of things. 
“T have acted and am acting for you in everything 
I do, and my interests are only yours. You know that. 
And everything I say to you I want you to feel has 
been the result of the most careful consideration, the 
deepest thought, and no little amount of real distress. 
I have to meet conditions as they are, not as I would 
have them. 
“Tn the first place, I know how you feel about John 
being selected to go to war. You would not be 


ae HAVE had a fine dinner, chicken on two 


. good parents if you did not love your son, and 


John would not be the fine young man he is if he 
did not love you. 

“But you all know that in every family, in every 
community as well, those that are best fitted must 
carry their full share of the responsibility, and in a 
great emergency such as we are now facing, it has 
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seemed wise to choose a very great number of our 
sons to represent us, to protect us, to fight for us, and 
maintain those high standards of decency and honor 
that have made our family what it is. There are 
others going just as John is going. His absolute 
willingness is not simply that in his eager youth he 
is seeking the exhilaration of world adventure. To 
my way of thinking his attitude is the expression of 
courageous young manhood, of striking worth, of just 
those fine things which you folks in the goodness of 
your parent hearts taught him were things worth 
while. 

“Now, don’t think that I have no heart squeezes 
about this. For I have. More than you know. 
These boys are as dear to me almost as they are to 
their parents. But I would not be worthy of your 


_confidence, much less your respect and your love, if I 


did not put a gun on John’s shoulder now and tell him 
to fight as his father and grandfather fought. And 
that I and you and all of us were backing him with 
everything we have. If we, at home, can’t be true to 
the banner he carries we are not worthy of him or the 
things he is to fight for. 

“Your work will not end until John comes back. 
Keep that in mind. And it might be well,-too, for you 
to tell the rest of our family that I said it. And I 
will not mind it at all if you tell them my dander 
was up. I want them to think of it, and then keep 
right on thinking of it, and every time they think 
of it I want them to do something about it. 

“John isn’t going to be mistreated or neglected 
unless you do it. Whatever happens to him through 
me will happen to him because of you and other mem- 
bers of the family. What he has in the way of proper 
equipment depends quite a little on you. There are 
people in Washington that you chose to do things for 
you just as John is chosen to fight for you. Don’t 
forget that. 

“T think nearly all of them are honest. I think from 
what I have seen of them that nearly all of them fairly 
represent the people that send them down there. 
But they all don’t. They think they are bigger and 
know more than the folks who gave them a job. And 
some of them think more about themselves than they 
do of our family. But they all don’t. You know best 
about your representative that comes from here. [ 
dont care a rap about his politics; but I do want him 
straight and honest on John’s account and your 
account. You will have to help some on that. It 
doesn’t do much harm to let a fellow know who he is 
working for. 

“Now about the Red Cross. That is a wonderful 
service. God himself is proud of that organization. 
You must do all you can forit. Itis important. And 
you are not doing your full duty if you don’t give 
bountifully. And the Surgical Dressings Committee, 
you should do a great deal for them. And do not 
postpone this service. Do not wait until the need 
comes. That isn’t fair to John and the rest of our 
boys. 

““And you can economize. But do this as you 
should do everything else, thoughtfully and care- 
fully after reading how to doit. Plan your economies 
and then stick to the plan. 

““Now here is a ticklish point. Money. I do not 
know why it is, but whenever I mention money it 
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seems to touch a hitherto unknown nerve; yet all 
your wealth has come from me! There was a fine 
response to the Liberty Loan—almost a billion over- 
subscribed. But still you didn’t take all you could, 
and if you went to the bank the next time you went 
to town and said, ‘I’ll take another,’ you are help- 
ing our credit and giving us more money, to get 
more ammunition and more men to bring this war 
to an early end.” 

And a little later, as the dusk comes on, you drive 
with him to the station. His train comes in, and he is 
gone. But in parting you grip his hand in a more 
earnest way than you ever did, and he returns the 
warmth of that handclasp. He doesn’t say anything 
more about the war. It isn’t necessary. You under- 
stand, and he knows you understand. 

We all of us ought to have that same feeling for 
Uncle Sam. We ought to think of him as a red- 


blooded, strong-hearted, even-tempered man with 
callouses on his hands. The one man trusted to 
administer the estate of our fathers. Unhesitant to 


tell us at all times and in every emergency. We 
must realize that we need him. 

We need that unity which comes with feeling that 
we have the same Uncle Sam. We need a common 
purpose, a centering of interests, and unselfish appre- 
ciation of our people as a unit to give us a national 
vision. We need an Uncle Sam to typify those qual- 
itites that’ to us represent the finest things in an 
American. We need an Uncle Sam to bring us all 
closer together, to hold us together that as a nation 
we can do more and more to add to human happiness, 
and do our full share to bring about those conditions 
that best insure the peace of the world. 


before they have reached that period in life 
when a prejudice becomes a conviction. One 
of my friends is an author whose childhood, youth and 
young manhood have until recently been spent in the 
greatest of our cities. He married, as many fellows 
do in the city, a girl who came from the country. 
She went back to the coun- 
try this spring and took with her a little baby as sweet 
and fresh as the green fields about her and as bright 
and pure as the sunshine that filtered through apple 
blossoms to warm the blood in those tiny cheeks. 
And now he writes: 
“It is wonderful. It seems like a vision. Some day 
I am going to write a story about it and call it ‘The 
Great Door.’ This little chap of ours it was who 
pushed aside the big gate that has held me in the city, 
and now for the first time as I look up this road that 
curls over the green hill into the village that nestles 
below it, I get my first look at life as it was intended 
it should be for me.” 


r NHE CITY is best seen by those who leave it 


EVERAL persons have written me that they have 
always believed that criticism was an editorial 
prerogative; in other words, that it was a part 

of the editor’s job. And perhaps they are absolutely 
right. 

But what I spoke about last month was not criti- 
cism but “editorial fault finding.” They are two 
different things, different in method ‘and different in 
spirit. 

The easiest job in the world would be to pick flaws 
about this, that and the other thing, just simply 
plain, everyday fault finding. That I learned when 
as a boy I used to help out on Saturdays in a 
clothing store in my town, for there I heard about 
the prize fault finder in our county. They used 
to say there wasn’t anything he couldn’t find fault 
about. 

One day this fellow came in the store and finally 
tried on a pair of striped pants. He looked at himself 
in the mirror, but did not say anything. It was a 
good value and a perfect fit, and for once everyone 
thought he was stumped. 

But after a bit he turned around 
wouldn’t take them. 

“The stripes aren’t any good,” he said. ‘They 
start up this leg and run down the other, and I want 
them to start up the other leg and run down this one.” 


and said he 
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millions of good 


cooks, washing the 
nuk ate Ivory sa 


before baking is as im- 
portant a patt of every 
recipe as the amount of 
flour or crisco. They use 
Ivory because it makes 
the skin scrupulously 
clean and because it does 
not leave even a sugges- 
tion of soapy odor. Ivory 
Soap is so pure and so 
high in quality, so deli- 


cate and so clean that it 


is especially suited for 
washing whatever comes 
in contact with the 
things we eat. 
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Isabel Ostrander 


Miss Ostrander is best known for her mystery and detec- 
tive stories, and particularly those Volumes under the joint 
authorship of Miss Ostrander and William J. Burns, the 
famous detective. This story is much different from those, 
but still it takes an interesting turn that is almost sure to 
give the reader a surprise—as unexpected as it is enjoyable. 
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66 E’VE done splendidly, haven’t we?” Letty 
Cranford, the minister’s wife, spoke with 
almost girlish enthusiasm. ‘‘No 
church society in Grangerville 

has worked so successfully as we have for 

this new missionary idea.” Sy 
“Dr. Lindsay must be a wonderful, self- 
sacrificing man!’ Letty arose, her face still 


JABEZ TALBOT... 
MYRTILLA BENTLEY 
AMANDA ROOT . 

WILL COOMBS . 

MRS. COOMBS. . 
HENRY COOMBS. . . 
CAROLINE PETTIGREW } 


glowing. “Think of his voluntarily having ox fF 
himself committed to prison for a whole -@svges yay) | 
month, just so that he could study the poor Y\‘ 5 / 
unfortunate men. It’s a blessed work!’’ Sy z 

“We have been so used to sending mis- = 


sionaries to foreign parts,” observed Myrtilla \Y\ I » AMES RE ose a eS ee oie 
Bentley. “‘I suppose it didn’t occur to us '@¢% A | fe : “ay 
that there was worthy practical missionary- ie C} ; d 


ing to be done nearer home.”’ 

“Well, I think this ex-convict idea can be 
carried too far. Take William Coombs, for instance— 
we've known him all his life, but suppose he was to get 
out now, would we take him back to our bosoms or 
the church choir?”’ 

“Oh, for gracious sake, Amanda, do stop harping 
on that poor boy!” Myrtilla glanced rather uneasily 
toward her niece, who, was clearing away the tea- 
things. She had learned to dread Phillis’ inordinate 
curiosity concerning the townsfolk her marriage had 
brought her to live among. ‘“Hasn’t Will been 
punished enough? He was sentenced for twenty 
years.” 

“He deserved it, didn’t he?’ retorted Amanda, 
undaunted. “The company that bonded him had to 
make good all the money and securities Will stole, 
and the disgrace about killed his mother, to say noth- 
ing of Caroline Pettigrew just eating her heart out. 
Not that I’ve any sympathy with her!’”’ 

“T have,” Myrtilla averred, when the other woman 
paused. ‘I almost broke down when she brought 
her savings to put into this fund. I knew she was 
hoping some of it might reach and help Will, in 
prison. I liked Will. If he should be pardoned 
tomorrow, and couldn’t find something better to do, 
I'd hire him to take care of my chickens and weed 
my garden— and I wouldn’t lock the doors or hide 
the silver, either!” 

A knock at the door put an end to the controversy. 
It was Otis Marsh, the deputy constable, come to take 
his young wife home. ‘ 

Phillis and he walked along through the warm, 
starlit darkness almost without speech. At length 
Otis said, with a little affectionate squeeze of her arm: 

“Phil, we'll have to hurry, I’m afraid. The con- 
stable needs me ef 

“Needs you—tonight? 
particular, Otis?” 

“Don’t borrow trouble. A man has escaped from 
prison. They think he may return here.” 

“Return?” Phillis stopped short in the road. 

“He and I were great chums when boys.’ Her 
husband’s tone was diffident. ‘It makes it hard for 
me, being deputy, if Will turns up. I should just 
hate to have to arrest him.” 

“*Will?’”’ Phillis repeated, gazing wild-eyed at her 
husband. “You don’t mean it’s William Coombs?” 


Oh, not—not anything 


“Who told you?” It was Otis’ turn to be as- 
tounded. 

“IT just guessed, somehow. Aunt Myrtilla and 
the rest happened to be speaking of him when you 
came. Tell me why he was sent to prison.” 

“Well, you see, Phillie, he was engaged to Caroline 
Pettigrew, and the payments were overdue on the 
little home they’d arranged for. Will was about 
desperate and appealed to his uncle, but the old man 
wouldn’t help him. The very next night Henry 
Coombs was found unconscious in the road, not a 
hundred yards from his home, with his clothes all 
torn, evidently in a struggle, and the satchel contain- 
ing the money for the company’s pay roll gone. 
Everything pointed to Will, and he couldn’t prove any 
alibi, so he was convicted.” 

“On circumstantial evidence!’ Phillis exclaimed. 
“But why should there be a chance of his going to his 
uncle’s house now?” 

“His mother lives there. 
Otis replied deprecatingly. 
half believed Will guilty.” 

“But you don’t!’ 

“He was convicted in a court of law,’’ her husband 
responded doggedly. “If I find him, I’ve got to do 
my duty.” 

“Toes his mother know that he has escaped?” 

“Yes, and she’s almost beside herself. We'll have 
to get one of the neighbors to stay with her for the 
next few days ie 

“Then I’ll be that neighbor!’ Phillis cried, in sud- 
den inspiration. 

Otis attempted some demur at her project, but his 
wife overruled him, and a half hour later found them 
approaching the Coombs’ place. 

“Just here is the spot where the old man was 
struck down and robbed,”’ Otis remarked. ‘“‘See, it’s 
right by the brook, and the thief must have come and 
gone that way, walking in the shallows, for there 
wasn’t a footprint in the mud of the road, except 
Henry Coombs’ own. It’s a lonesome enough looking 
place for a murder, isn’t it, in spite of the houses back 
there a few hundred yards?”’ 

Phillis paused and looked about her. The weeping 
willows rustled drearily over the brook, and the de- 
serted road before them seemed dark in spite of the 


She is a semi-invalid,” 
“Besides, I think she 
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“For gracious sake, Amanda, do stop harping on that poor 


boy,” said Myrtilla, glancing uneasily toward her 
niece, who was clearing away tea things 


single light which glowed from among a clump of 
trees ahead. 

“Let’s go on.’’ Phillis repressed a little shiver. 
*“T suppose you and Jabez Talbot will have this house 
as well as Miss Pettigrew’s watched?” 

“Of course,”’ assented Otis. “I want to be sure you 
are safe, whatever happens——’”’ 

““And I want you to listen to me, right now!”’ his 
wife interposed. “If you or your men, by day or by 
night, notice anything unusual going on, and see me 
watching, you are not to interfere.” 


UT PHILLIS need have had no fears on that 
score. Henry Coombs, although he must have 
been cognizant that the deputy constable had a 
motive other than pure neighborliness in placing his 
wife in that household, made no sign, but greeted her 
with a dignified if somewhat taciturn welcome. His 
invalid sister-in-law seemed pathetically glad of a 
youthful presence in their gloomy house, and her over- 
wrought spirits relaxed when Phillis had given her a 
belated cup of tea, and made her comfortable for the 
night. 

The next day passed uneventfully, but the grim 
vigil which all three of them were unconsciously keep- 
ing, wore even the girl’s healthy nerves almost to the 
breaking point. 

When dusk came and Phillis brought the invalid’s 
supper, she found Mrs. Coombs in tears. 

“Oh, please don’t,” she cried softly, putting down 
her tray and coming to the bedside. “TI know how 
you must be suffering and I am ever so sorry, but there 
is nothing we can do except to wait and hope that no 
harm comes to him.” 

The woman looked up slowly. 

“No harm! And you are the wife of one of the men 
who are hunting my boy down! Oh, you have been 
very kind and thoughtful, Mrs. Marsh, but I can’t 
help feeling as if you were a sort of—of spy!” 

Phillis opened her lips to speak, but the words 
would not come. After all, what else was she? 

She soothed the poor, harassed soul as well as she 
was able, and after tidying up the kitchen, went to 
her own room, but not to sleep. Her little talk with 
Will’s mother instead of relieving the tension seemed 
to have augmented it, and an apprehensive mood 
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descended upon her and would not be banished. 

The old house groaned and creaked and a distant 
shutter banged dismally, while from a tree outside 
her window an owl hooted with shrill insistence. At 
last, when she felt the final moment of her endurance 
was at hand, there came the sound which for so long 
she had instinctively waited—a slow, stealthy step 
in the hall outside her door. 

Phillis rose, enveloped herself in a warm wrapper, 
slipped her bare feet into her shoes, and crept out of 
the room. She could see nothing, but ahead of her 
down the stairs sounded the faint padding of the 
footsteps. With a hand on the rail to guide her she 
followed down to the front hall, to the door and 
straight out into the night. 


THE next morning Amanda Root, able no longer to 
curb her curiosity, called at the Coombs house. 
To her surprise Phillis greeted her with eagerness. 

‘Oh, Miss Root, this is nice of you! I was just 
wishing some—er—you would come. You’re such 
a splendid nurse, and poor Mrs. Coombs is really 
ney 

“Hump! I should think she might be,” Amanda 
observed. ‘“‘I spose you know they ain’t found hide 
nor hair of that son of hers yet, and it’s three days 
since he escaped from the penitentiary. I must say 
it’s enough to give anybody the creeps to think 
of a criminal like that loose and maybe prowlin’ 
around our houses nights. Have you heard anything 
from Otis?”’ 

Phillis shook her head. 

“Not since he brought me here the night before 
last, and I’ve jut got to see him today. I didn’t like 
to leave Mrs. Coombs alone, but I must run home for 
a few hours anyway. You'll stay with her, won’t 
you Miss Root?” 

““Well,” Amanda rose with ill-concealed alacrity, 
and going to the mirror removed her bonnet, “I 
don’t know that I mind. She’d probably like a woman 
more near her own age to talk to, poor thing. Be sure 
you come back, though, Phillis, or send somebody 
else before evening. It’s Thursday, you know, and 


Dr. Lindsay is coming to lecture to night.” 
Phillis responded 


“Tl come back, of course,” 
absently. ‘‘Mrs. Coombs is in the 
north bedroom; will you go up to 
her now?” 

If Amanda had hoped that under 
stress of suspense the invalid would 
take her into her confidence, she was 
doomed to disappointment. Aman- 
da’s sociable soul writhed in im- 
patience, but twilight came, and 
Phillis did not appear. 

Amanda gave up all hope of at- 
tending the lecture, but the eerie 
gloom of the silent house so worked 
upon her nerves that by ten o’clock 
she felt almost hysterical. Mrs. 
Coombs had fallen into a doze, and 
Amanda concluded that it would 
be safe to leave her. 

She scrawled a hasty note, pinned 
it to the cover of the little table 
beside the invalid’s bed, and went 
downstairs to put on her bonnet 
and cloak. She did not relish the 
thought of the lonely walk back to 
the village, but Henry Coombs 
had gone and there was nothing 
to be done but to follow as 
quickly as she could. 

She latched the kitchen door 


carefully behind her and v 

started down the side-path. A {\ 

As she rounded the corner yy) J 

of the house she pulled WY 
\ 


herself up with a gasp 
of sheer fright. A tall 
figure, muffled in 
a long cloak, 
stood right by the 
open cellar door. 
Seeing her, he ad- 
vanced a step or 
two, and Amanda 
precipitately 
backed. 

““O—oh!” she gasped. 
““You—you want to get 
into the house, don’t you? So do I, but the kitchen 
door’s locked, and I can’t seem to make anybody hear. 
We—we'll go down through the cellar and up the 
kitchen stairs. If you’ll go first you'll find a lantern 
on the swinging shelf just at the foot of the steps.” 

The figure paused and seemed to waver. 

““I——”” He began in a voice so deep it made 
Amanda jump. ‘Perhaps you don’t know who I am. 
If you——_”’ 

“Oh yes, I do! 
more now.” 

In her eagerness, lest he get too far from the cellar 
door, Amanda had approached within a step or two 
of the stranger, and now she fell hastily back, as her 
suspicions crystallized into a horrible certainty. His 
cloak had fallen open, and beneath it she saw unmis- 
takably the broad stripes of a convict’s garb. 

As if aware of his self-disclosure the wretched man 


You must not stop to—to say any 


pulled the cloak hastily about him and, turning, 
dived down the steps. Amanda waited until he had 


reached the bottom, and she heard him fumbling 
about for the lantern, then with a desperate effort 


God’s Girls 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


I think God took a patch of blue 
To make your baby eyes ; 
They are so much alike, the two— 


God’s babies and God’s skies. 


I think God took a robin’s call 
To make your baby words; 

I cannot tell your song et all 
From music of the birds. 


I think God took a Woodland rose 
To make your baby lips ; 

They are pink petals like to those 
The honey-merchant sips. 


I think God took a bit of sun 
To make your baby curls— 
Of all His treasures, eV’ry one, 
God makes His baby girls! 


she banged the cellar doors shut, snapped the pad- 
lock into place, and flew for her life down the road. 

Meanwhile, Grangerville had had its own quota of 
excitement. A wreck on the line had delayed the 
arrival of the distinguished lecturer, and although he 
had telephoned two hours before from the junction to 
say that he would drive over, he had not yet ap- 
peared. The town hall was packed to the doors, and 
when eight o’clock came, then half-past, and still the 
Reverend Jonathan Lindsay did not appear, an im- 
patient rustle and coughing and shifting of feet grew 


SN 


and spread through all parts of the house. At last the 
welcome sound of wheels was heard without, and in a 
few moments Ira Cranford mounted the platform, 
accompanied by a tall, stoop-shouldered, bearded 
stranger. In a few, simple words he introduced Dr. 
Lindsay, and then effaced himself. 

The lecturer waited until the applause died down, 
and then advancing to the center of the platform, he 
raised his hand for silence and began. He spoke with- 
out bitterness or passion, in a steady matter-of-fact 
monotone, and the very simplicity of his delivery, 
made his story all the more dreadful in its grim reality. 
Had the pale, gaunt man with his wan frame and 
weak, husky voice been a long-term convict himself 
he could not have put before his hearers a more 
realistic picture of prison life than the narrative he 
unfolded to them. The audience was stirred to its 
depths. 

In their enthralled interest in the speaker and his 
subject no one had noticed Miss Caroline Pettigrew. 


“Mr. Talbot, will you take charge of this, please.’”’ cried Mrs. Marsh, 
pushing through the crowd and thrusting out a shabby black satchel 
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None saw her slip forward in her chair, clutching the 
back of the seat before her, nor heard the little, sob- 
bing cry which she strangled in her throat. For a 
moment she listened as intently as the rest, then rising 
she stole like a wraith down the darkened hall. 

Near the door she collided with Dr. Cranford re- 
turning from the platform to his seat. 

“Tra,” she whispered, ‘“‘come outside with me for a 
minute! I must speak to you.’ 

“Certainly, Caroline. My poor child, you shouldn’t 
have come here tonight. You feel a—a little faint 
perhaps. Shall I get my wife to go home with you?” 

She shook her head, but did not speak until they 
stood out upon the deserted main street. 

“No, I’m not going to faint, Ira. I had to find you— 
to ask you something. That man in there is Dr. 
Lindsay, the prison missionary?” 

“Of course, Caroline. You are trembling so! Come, 
I'll walk home with you myself.” 

“Is he going to remain over night at the parsonage 
with you?” Caroline persisted unheeding. 

“No, he finds it necessary to take the eleven o'clock 
train.” 

““When his lecture is over, you'll give him the 
money that has been subscribed for his reform work, 
and he will go?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, Ira, I’m going to wait here until his lecture 
is finished. I must speak to him!” 

“You are distressing yourself needlessly, my poor 
child. I asked him myself just now about Will, but he 
could tell me nothing.”’ 

“Tt isn’t—quite that,” the girl returned. “I’ve just 
got to see him alone, I’ve got to, or I shall go mad!” 

The minister expostulated gently, but in vain, and 
at length he gave in, and taking her back to the vesti- 
bule, left her seated and re-entered the hall. 


FOR an hour or more Dr. Lindsay held his audience 
spellbound. Then he drew his lecture to a close. 

Ira Cranford, pushing his way to the edge of the 
platform, explained the visiting minister’s need of 
haste, then, turning, presented him with the money 
which had been subscribed for his fund. Dr. Lindsay 
accepted it with a few, sincere, well-chosen words of 


gratitude, shook hands with those nearest him, and 
with Dr. Cranford beside him descended from the 
platform. % 

At that moment the main entrance doors at the 
farther end of the hall were flung open, and Amanda 
Root, breathless, crimson of face, with her bonnet 
askew, burst in upon the assembled townsfolk. 

‘Hil’? she screamed shrilly. ‘‘Where’s Jabe Tal- 
bot! I’ve got Will Coombs!” 

An excited crowd instantly surrounded her, through 
which it was with difficulty that the constable and his 
deputy forced their way. 

“Where is he?’ The cries rose all about her. 

“Locked in the cellar of the Coombs house. 
him there myself!’ : 

Amid a hubbub of excitement the crowd eddied 
out into the street. Jabez Talbot deputized a number 
of the leading citizens to form a small posse, and prep- 
arations were made to start out for the Coombs house. 
Henry Coombs himself, with (Continued on page 28) 
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What Village Co-Operation Does 


ITH possibly a rare exception, it 

W is safe to say that every small 

town holds enough intelligence, 
enough energy and enough people who 
want better civic conditions, to make that 
town one hundred to a thousand per cent 
more livable and attractive. One thing 
only is necessary—to get together. That 
has been said a million times, but it is 
just as true the million and oneth time as 
it was the first time the idea was ex- 
ploited. We small townspeople let our 
energies go to seed, we do not “stick one 
by each,’ we squander our strength, 
querulously wondering why “they don’t 
do something,” not sensing the perfectly 
obvious fact that we ourselves are the 
guilty ‘‘they.” 

Get people together, not merely in the 
town hall, but really together in spirit 
and determination, pool their intelli- 
gences and abilities, gather up all their 
out-of-joint, loose energies into one big 
working unit with definite aims, and 
astonishing things will happen in any 
small town. If you don’t believe it, go 
to Waukon, Iowa. They say there, 
“Waukon Ways Win” and they do win, 
for the people of Waukon have seen the 
light and have had the wisdom to choose 
as their way, the way that always wins 
—co-operation. 

The women of the community work 
together as a Civic League, the men as a 
Commercial Club. One starts something, 
the other joins forces and together they 
push forward. Usually they pick up the 
boys and girls somewhere along the way. 
Then, when the undertaking has ac- 
quired proper momentum and reached a 
point where it seems permanence should 
be assured, the Town Council steps up 
and says, ““Now, we'll take it over and 
tend to it.” . 

Not long ago the principal business 
street was made a “White Way.” Next 
summer each of the electroliers will 
bloom with a flower box. The Commer- 
cial Club is to furnish the box material, 
the boys in the manual training depart- 
ment are to make the boxes, the women 
have undertaken the job of filling them 
and the Council has agreed to provide a 
man to take care of them. 

The women started a movement for a 
library. The Commercial Club co-oper- 
ated financially. The library was estab- 
lished. As soon as it was running 
smoothly the Council shouldered the 
responsibility and now maintains it at 
city expense. The same sort of team 
work created a rest room that is a big 
boon to farmers’ wives and children. 

The town was without a band. The 
Commercial Club decided a band it 
should have. They raised the money and 
engaged a bandmaster. He organized a 
men’s band, a boys’ band and a high- 
school orchestra. He is now paid by the 
year by the Commercial Club to take 
charge of the three organizations. After 
the band had learned to play creditably, 
the women said: ‘‘Now that we have a 
band, we must have a bandstand.” They 
raised the money and built a pretty 
bandstand in the park. Open-air con- 
certs are given on summer evenings. 
The whole town turns out to enjoy them, 
and farmers and their families for miles 
around motor in to hear the band 
play. 

This summer Waukon people pulled 
all together for a city beautiful. Un- 
sightly vacant lots were converted into 
gardens, red geraniums greeted the eye 
from every lawn and window box and a 
million and a quarter nasturtiums 
brightly colored the landscape. Seeds 
and slips were furnished free by the 
Commercial Club. One of the best land- 
scape architects in Iowa was hired to 
direct the work. His services were free 
to every person who desired them. The 
manual training classes built birdhouses 
which were sold at cost and placed in 
many gardens and lawns. A committee 
of six, three men and three women, had 
charge of the work beautiful in each 
ward. Prizes were awarded for most 
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beautiful window boxes, best 
kept lawns, flower beds and 
vegetable gardens. And remem- 
ber, all this was accomplished by “get- 
ting together’’—by co-operation. 


An All-Women School Board 


ECAUSE the men of the commu- 
B nity were too busy harvesting their 
crops to pay any attention to their 
duties as school-board officials, the wom- 
en of a rural school district in Oklahoma 
finally were given an opportunity to 
show what they could do in managing 
the affairs of the school district for one 
year. The harvest season and the an- 
nual meeting of the school board always 
conflicted and the result had been that 
the school had been left to manage itself 
during a most important season when 
plans were being made for the new year. 
Finally the women of the community got 
together and asked the men to delegate 
to them the power of looking after the 
school district business. The men read- 
ily consented to do this and two years 
ago the first all-women school board in 
the country was elected. They were so 
successful in managing the school affairs 
that the members were re-elected for 
their second term, and the woman-ruled 
school has become a permanent fixture. 
So well did these three women manage 
the school’s business that at the close of 


Some bright lad said the shingle was 
his board of education. It helps. 
However, here is a school board, 
in arural district, composed 
entirely of women. 


the year they had a surplus on hand in 
the school fund instead of the usual 
deficit. The school building was re- 
paired and painted, the grounds beauti- 
fied and the courses strengthened to such 
an extent that the children became more 
interested in their school work. The 
school has prospered as it never has 
before, chiefly because the women of the 
district have the time to give its needs 
careful attention. The members of this 
unique school board are Mrs. Laura 
Beals, Mrs. Rosa Beals and Mrs. May- 
sell King, all of whom live near Watonga, 
Oklahoma. 


The Laces of Belgium 


HE WHOLESALE destruction of 
towns during the present war and 
the consequent emigration of the 

people of Belgium will doubtless effect 
the production of lace, Antwerp, Ypres, 
Alost, Courtrai, and Bruges being the 
centers of the lace industry of Flanders, 
which vies with Italy in the production 
of beautiful laces. 

The original lace of Belgium is the old 
Flanders Point. Mechlin lace, is no 
longer made. 

The needle point of Brussels is well 
known. The wonderfully fine thread 


Those bags contain water. 
in the desert country, may sigh for the old tin dipper that hung on 
the pump, for she must pack the water to her camp. 


used in making this lace is made from 
flax grown in Brabant and steeped in the 
clear water of the river Lys at Courtrai. 
This thread is spun in cellars, since con- 
tact with the dry air causes it to break. 
A ray of light is thrown on it, but the 
spinner is guided by touch and stops 
her wheel when she feels the slightest 
unevenness of the thread. Real Brus- 
sels hand-made thread is very expensive, 
owing to the small number of spinners 
and the tedious and unhealthful work. 
Machine-made net is therefore generally 
used, but is not as fine as that made by 
hand. 

Lace was made in Brussels in the fif- 
teenth century and a few rare old speci- 
mens are still preserved in the old 
churches of Brabant. 

The Flanders lace workers taught the 
art of bobbin lace to the rest of Europe. 
Prior to the French Revolution the most 
esteemed pillow lace was Valenciennes, 
made at Valenciennes, once a town of 
Flemish Hainault. This lace was made 
in damp cellars where the air was favora- 
ble to the fineness of the thread and 
was ruinous to the sight, many women 
lace workers going blind at thirty. All 
lace made in Valenciennes was called 
‘ i;’ all made elsewhere ‘“‘fausse 
Valenciennes.’ After the Revolution 
this lace was made in Belgium at Alost, 
Ypres, Bruges, Ghent and Courtrai. 
Only an inch and a half could be made in 
a day of fourteen hours, making a pair 
of sleeve ruffles a year’s work. Several 
hundred bobbins were used in the mak- 
ing of one piece of lace. 

In France, and all countries that fol- 
lowed her lead during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, lace was lav- 
ishly used for every article of dress. 


Mrs. Kelley, who is in the government service 


Ladies wore headdresses, flounces, ruffles 
and aprons trimmed with or made of 
lace. Gentlemen wore lace collars and 
sleeve ruffles which latter, falling over 
the hands, facilitated cheating at cards. 
Lace garters were worn, as well as lace 
ruffles at the knee, to fill in the wide boot 
tops fashionable at the time. Infants’ 
robes, caps and cradle furnishings were 
trimmed with lace. Curtains, coverlets 
and bed linens were made of or trimmed 
with costly lace and servants’ liveries 
were adorned with it. It is easy to un- 
derstand how fortunes could be spent for 
lace, when one person possessed forty- 
eight pairs of ruffles of Mechlin, Point de 
France and Valenciennes. The year 
before he died, Louis XVI. had fifty-nine 
pairs of lace ruffles. Sumptuary laws 
were passed time after time to reduce 
this extravagant expenditure. 

In passing through the towns of Bel- 
gium before the Great War one saw 
in these towns the women and children, 
for children learn this trade as early as 
five years old, sitting in their doorways 
alone or in gossiping groups at work 
with pillows and bobbins. 

No lace is made now compared to the 
priceless gems of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but the industry is 
still carried on in Belgium and wonderful 
laces are made and are a great source of 
revenue in many towns and cities. 

These lacemakers will now be scat- 
tered, and may, as in former times when 
driven by war or by edicts against their 
religious beliefs, carry their craft to other 
lands. It may be given to us to encour- 
age this wonderful art, to give an impetus 
to this industry and revive again an 
appreciation and love of laces, once more 
as beautiful as in the Golden Age. 


Cleaning up a town is a great big job unless the women get together and 


keep right after things. 


When you town women have done as these 


have, we will be glad to publish your pictures, too. 
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The Women Did It 


HAT the Business Men’s Improve- 
ment Association of Grant, Michi- 
gan, is in favor of bestowing 
credit to its rightful owner, is evidenced 
in the words recently spoken by Village 
President Alex J. McKinley to a stranger. 


The village official came upon the, 


stranger standing upon Maine street, in- 
tently gazing upon a beautiful plot, 
wonderously decorated with flower-beds 
and trelliswork. And even the wander- 
ing visitor was not forgotten, for several 
green-painted seats had been provided, 
and these were placed amidst the sweet- 
scented beds, while at the right, and near 
the street, stood an ample band-stand 
from which the local band rendered music 
each Wednesday and Saturday evening. 

“It’s through the efforts of the ladies 
of the Civic League that we have that 
beautiful spot, instead of an embank- 
ment of six feet. Yes, sir, we take our 
hats off to the ladies. When their organi- 
zation was first formed, we men had our 
little laugh over the women digging up a 
plan to be out nights, but we sing a dif- 
ferent tune now.: Mrs. Laura Hansen, 
the president of the League, lives just 
across the street there, and had seen 
several automobiles and vehicles nar- 
rowly escape being crushed because the 
drivers were unable to see passing trains. 
She got after us men who, from the Pere 
Marquette railroad - officials, . secured 
permission to remove the knoll, and the 
ladies, about ninety all told, have made 
this beautiful garden.” 

Mr. McKinley paused, faced the 
stranger, and added, “Why, sir, even 
writers for magazines, passing through 
the town by rail, have written stories 
about the little spot of beauty beside the 
track—the spot that once made possible 
a death-trap.” 

As the two parted the stranger replied, 
“T wish every town I visit had a Wom- 
an’s Civic League!” 


Lavender Club— For Women 
Over Fifty Years 


ORTLAND, Oregon, has devised an 
Pp outlet for the social instincts of the 
woman who has reached an age 
where she is crowded out of many forms 
of amusements. The Lavender Clubs of 
Portland take women not younger than 
fifty years of age, and once every two 
weeks they meet for a social afternoon. 
Usually the meetings are held at the 
public libraries; in pleasant weather the 
parks are used, or the lawns of some of the 
homes of the Rose City. Entertainers 
of splendid attainments are found 
among the members, and the afternoons 
bring them rare enjoyment. Usually 
they wind up their program with the 
“Virginia Reel.” They sing the old 
songs and find pleasure in a broadening 
acquaintance. 
The idea of the Lavender Club organi- 


zations was that of Mrs. Mar- 
ion Dryden» The founder had 
noticed that so many women ap- 
parently found themselves ‘“‘on the 
shelf’? at fifty years or more of age, 


and she determined to bring them to- ~ 


gether in some manner. The clubs 
found instant favor. ; 

In the photograph the combined ages 
of the eleven women is 695 years. The 
oldest is aged eighty-seven and the 
youngest fifty-four. The average age 
of the women in the group is sixty-three. 


Buttermaking — The Fortune It 
Brought One Woman 


Y CREATING a market exclu- 
B sively her own, Mrs. David 

Hughes, a farmer’s wife living 
seven and a half miles northwest of 
Knoxville, Iowa, was able to make 
$21,600 from her sales of butter in 
twenty-four years. Interwoven with 
the story of this farm woman’s unusual 
success is that of a unique contract, one 
that was never made a matter of record 
but that was faithfully adhered to by 
both parties. 

When Mrs.. Hughes began butter- 
making twenty-five years ago she sold 
her product to several Knoxville grocers. 
One of them was O. J. Kendig, who ob- 
served that his-customers developed a 
marked ‘preference for Mrs. ‘Hughes’ 
butter. Some of them made inquiries 
about the maker and when they ap- 
peared at Mr. Kendig’s store they al- 
ways called for “Mrs. Hughes’ butter.’’ 

Deciding that a product so desirable 
was worth cornering, Mr. Kendig one 
day made this proposition to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes: That they should sell 
him all the butter they made at thirty 
cents a pound from May to November, 
and thirty-five cents a pound from No- 
vember to May. They drew up a con- 
tract on a sheet torn from the grocer’s 
order book. 

For twenty-four years this contract 
was observed and Mrs. Hughes sold 
from seventy-five to ninety-nine pounds 
of butter a week to Mr, Kendig. She 
delivered the butter to the Knoxville 
railroad station and Mr. Kendig then 
furnished it to his customers, charging 
them an additional two cents a pound. 

Recently, when Mr. Kendig retired 
from the grocery business, the contract 
expired. Long since it had been forgot- 
ten for there had never been any occa- 
sion to examine or renew it. The 
amount the butter had brought Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes in actual money during the 
twenty-four years totalled a few dollars 
more than $21,600. During that time 
they had been able to increase their farm 
possessions from a two-ninths interest in 
120 acres, the old Hughes homestead, 
to 320 acres, all paid for. They owned a 
herd of twenty milk cows and as many 
feeders. They had a good-sized savings 


Their combined ages is 695 years. 
life as their pleasant faces plainly show. 


But they have warm hearts and enjoy 


Do you know how much money has been 
made out of butter? Mrs. Hughes 
can tell you for she has had 
experience. 


account in the bank. The butter money, 
both agreed, had been largely respon- 
sible. 

They, too, decided to quit. But the 
customers who had bought Mrs. Hughes’ 
butter all those years protested. Their 
calls became so insistent that another 
Knoxville grocery firm offered to take 
over the contract that Mr. Kendig had 
relinquished. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
finally were persuaded to agree, but with 
the provision that the amount of butter 
furnished each week should be cut down 
to fifty pounds. 

It had meant hard work, the making 
of that $21,600, but Mrs. 
Hughes declares she has 
enjoyed it. 

“TY always have time 
for rest and reading dur- 
ing the day and I have 
not missed a vacation 
in twenty years,” she 
says. She takes annual 
trips of from two to three 
weeks, usually to the big 
lake and pine forest sec- 
tions of Wisconsin or 
Minnesota. Mrs. Hughes 
is confident that any 
other young farm wife 
could duplicate her own 
achievement. “When I 
started selling butter 
half the farm women in 
my neighborhood were 
competitors,” she said. 
“Now I do- not know 
of a farmer’s wife en- 
gaged in selling butter. 
So the field is much big- 
ger now, and the people 
pay better prices for 
butter than they used to. 
They demand a better 
srade now, too. And 
then one must not over- 
look the more modern 
appliances for work. A 
woman can accomplish much more and 
with a great deal less effort than she 
could years ago.” 

Mrs. Hughes now uses a power churn 
in which nearly thirty pounds of butter 
can be churned at one time and the 
churn also works the butter. When she 
started buttermaking she had to use an 
old-style churn with a dash and was com- 
pelled to work the butter herself. 

Mr. Hughes has always looked after 
the milking, but the buttermaking has 
always been done by Mrs. Hughes and 
the husband gives her the entire credit 
for their success. 

One of the odd features of this farm 
woman’s story is that she was neither 
born nor raised on a farm. Instead, she 
grew up in the village of Pleasantville, 
in Marion county, lowa, and she gained 
her inspiration for butter-making when 
she was clerking in a grocery store. 


Listenin 


Poets 
g to other people’s 
troubles is her life-work. 
And because she is as 
fearless as she is pa- 
tient, she has righl- 
ed many wrongs. 


Woman’s World 


She Is Mother to a City 


OLLOWING her appointment as a 

municipal officer, Mrs. M. M. Mc- 
: Michael of DesMoines, Iowa, auto- 
matically became the mother of the 
world’s largest family. To more than 
105,000 persons she is known as the 
“city mother,” which marks the first 
time that an American city has given 
official recognition to the ability of a 
woman to heal a city’s social wounds. 
Before she became a member of the 
city’s official family last spring Mrs. 
McMichael was known as ‘Mother 
Mac” to hundreds of Des Moines citi- 
zens because of the active part she had 
taken in smoothing over the troubled 
places in the lives of the city’s unfor- 
tunates. Finally the city determined to 
make this name a part of the official life 
of the city, with the result that Des 
Moines enjoys the distinction of having 
the first “city mother.” 

Many cities in the United States, as 
has Des Moines, have policewomen, but 
the duties of the policewoman and city 
mother are entirely different as far as 
Des Moines is concerned. Mrs. Mc- 
Michael’s certificate of appointment, at 
her request, reads ‘‘shall serve without 
pay,’ another distinction for this new 
departure in municipal service. As 
president of the city’s largest social 
welfare club for years Mrs. McMichael 
had been doing much of the work she is 
attending to at the present time. Hun- 
dreds of children were kept in school 
through her efforts to provide them with 
proper clothing, food and textbooks. 
Now she has the backing of the city in 
doing this same work on an enlarged 
scale. 

The boy or girl who is listed as a first 
or occasional offender and the man or 
woman ‘supporting a family who comes 
into police court through 
some violation of the 
city’s laws, have begun 
to look upon the city 
mother as a real mother. 
A genuine mother’s plea, 
such as the court room 
has seldom heard, has 
saved many of these 
offenders from severe 
punishment and in many 
eases has resulted in 
permanent reformations. 
Members of the police 
department still are won- 
dering at the change 
brought about in the life 
of the young man who 
gave up a good paying 
position in the city for a 
job in a small town in 
order that he might be 
able to keep his promise 
to the city mother that 
he would abstain from 
drinking. Every girl 
from the underworld 
who is brought to the 
station is carefully ques- 
tioned by the city mother 
in an effort to find a 
loophole through which 
she may be dragged to 
safety. In numerous 
cases the city mother has been able 
to rescue young women from under- 
world life and bring about permanent 
reformation, and on more than one occa- 
sion she has acted as an agent of Cupid 
in bringing about such an end. 

“JT want you to look upon me exactly 
as you would upon your own mother,” 
says the city mother in the motherly sort 
of a way which has opened hundreds of 
homes to her ministrations. 

Mrs. McMichael is giving her whole 
life to her work. She is subject to call 
night and day, and sometimes spends 
days and weeks trying to unravel the 
troubles of persons or families brought 
to the attention of the law. Des Moines 
officials are so well pleased with the re- 
sults of the far-reaching, efficient work 
of the city mother that the office un- 
doubtedly will remain hers as long as she 
pleases to continue in this unique work. 
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THE SECRET OF THE STORM COUNTRY 


Tess drew away as the child touched her hand. 
“T hate you worse’n anyone in the 
whole world,” she cried 


& Grace Miller White 
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Author ox“ Tess of the Storm Country” 
Sllustrated by —<tuicius WI IGtcheocks 


( AKING a chair at her side, he said, 
CN \ “Child, Letts won’t bother you any 

more. If he doesn’t go away, I shall 
have him arrested tomorrow. I won’t 
have you insulted like this. And, dear, 
I believe I’d better send you and the 
boy away for a spell. A change will do 
you both good.” 2 

“Yes, yes, do!” pleaded Tess. She snatched his 
hand and pressed it to her cheek hysterically. ‘‘Let 
me go somewhere, please!”” 

A few days after Sandy’s tempestuous courting, 
Tessibel Skinner and her son left Ithaca to spend the 
remaining part of the summer in the North Woods. 
In September, Young joined them for a few days and 
then brought them back to the hillside above Cayuga 
Lake. 

Later in the fall, when the cold winds and driving 
rains of the lake began to find out the cracks in the 
shanties, Tessibel asked, and the lawyer consented, 
that old Mother Moll come from Brewer’s to them. 
Tess gave her one of Andy’s rooms. The dwarf had 
entered a school on College Hill and lived in the city 
most of the time, but was home, now, for the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

The day after his return dawned bright and cold, 
one, of those beautiful winter days occasionally seen 
in the Storm Country. Heavy snows had already 
fallen and made certain a white Christmas. Andy 
was helping Tessibel in order that she might have 
time to complete her Yuletide preparations. She’d 
filled her son’s heart with delightful anticipations of 
the holiday, now but a few days distant, and he was 
eagerly looking forward to the Santa Claus who came 
to visit good little boys and fill their stockings with 
goodies. 

At the north of the house, Deforrest had made a 
little snow-hill for Boy. Many a happy hour the 
little fellow spent upon it with his sled. Oftimes, his 
mother joined him in the sport, and the joyous 
laughter of the two rose high and clear in the winter 
air. 

The morning’s work finished, Tessibel wrapped 
up Boy and sent him out to play. She stood for 
some moments on the porch watching the sturdy 
little figure arrange the sled at the top of the hill. 


This story began in the November issue 


How she loved him, and how good he was! Never 
since the day of his birth had he given her one sor- 
rowful moment. She turned her eyes from Boy to 
the lake, and allowed them to rest upon the shanty 
near the shore. A disturbing thought pressed into 
her mind. They would not be here long now. 

Deforrest had told her that his lease of the house 
expired the first of January, and Waldstricker had 
refused to renew it. If they moved away, she’d be 
lonely for the sight of her old friends and all the dear 
familiar things that had met her eyes every day since 
she could remember. 

She hoped her new home might be in the Storm 
Country. She loved the lake in its every mood. 
Dark and sullen, visitors had called it. But she’d 
seen it on summer days, a band of burnished blue, 
cementing the harmonies of greens and browns into a 
picture of perfect beauty. She knew its deep, brood- 
ing peace when the light was fading and the evening 
breeze gently ruffled its surface. She’d skated over 
its shining bosom in the biinding glare of the un- 
clouded sun and in the soft radiance of the shadow- 
filled moonlight. She knew the soft spots in the ice 
caused by flowing springs in the lake-bottom and had 
drunk their pure cold water. Her lifelong intimacy 
had wooed from rock-bound lake its inmost secrets. 
Today the water lay like a gleaming jewel, huge by 
contrast to the myriad sparkles the sunbeams pricked 
out of the snow. She looked across to East Hill at 
the frosty veil of a ravine waterfall and sighed. 


T ashout from Boy, she went to the far edge of the 

porch to watch him slide swiftly through the pear 
orchard toward the lane. Glancing along the line of 
his flight, she saw Waldstricker on his horse directly 
in Boy’s path. Fear and horror held her dumb and 
motionless. Evidently, the rider hadn’t seen the 
swift-coming sled—but the horse had. 

He reared and attempted to turn. At that point, 
the ditches were deep and the rounded crown of the 
toad covered with ice. The animal slipped and fell. 
At the proper moment, the horseman jumped off and 
pulled the bridle rein over his mount’s tossing head 


Her muscles taut with fright, Tess jumped from the 
porch and ran down the hill to the scene of the acci- 
dent. When she arrived, Waldstricker was jerking 
his steed savagely. 

“Get out of the way, you little imp,’’ he shouted 
in the midst of his struggles with the animal. ‘‘What 
do you mean by riding in a public road, scaring 
horses this way?” 

“Mummy said Boy could ride down hill,’’ answered 
the child, holding his ground staunchly. 

*T’ll mummy you!’ The man’s exasperation was 
increased by the child’s resistance. ‘Get out of the 
way!” 

“Boy, come straight here to me, 
trying to pass the excited animal. 

The child picked up the rope fastened to his sled, 
gave it a jerk, and started toward his mother. 
Frightened by the flash of the sled in the snow, the 
horse reared and plunged anew. 

“Drop that sled and get out of here!’? Ebenezer 
thundered. ‘“‘How many times must I tell you? 
Get out!” 

Tess called again, but Boy turned up a red, angry 
face to the elder. 

“Mummy said I could slide,’ he repeated stub- 
bornly. 

“T’ll teach you to argue with me,”’ snapped Wald- 
stricker, and before Tess could reach him, he’d raised 
his arm and given the child a sharp cut with his riding 
whip. ‘‘Get out, I tell you!” 

““Mover!”’ screamed Boy, jumping back and falling 
over the sled. ‘‘Oh, Mover! Mover!” 

Like an enraged tigress, Tess threw herself upon 
Waldstricker, and tore at the upraised whip in his 
hand. The frantic horse, fairly beside himself with 
fear and excitement, pulled them both down the hill 
through the snow. By a strenuous effort, Ebenezer 
threw off the girl’s grip, and when he finally conquered 
his steed, he was below the top of the lane near the 
Skinner hut. 

Before Waldstricker could mount and ride back up 
the lane, Tess had picked up the boy from the snow 
where he had fallen. Without waiting an instant, 
she fled frantically toward the house. 

“Andy! Andy!’ she screamed. 

Andy came hurrying downstairs as fast as his little 
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Tess called, 
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legs could carry him, his face white and drawn 
with fear. ; 

““Waldstricker’s killed Boy!’ gasped Tess. “Andy, 
get something. Tell Mother Moll! Some water!” 

She laid the baby on the divan in the sitting room 
and stood over him until old Moll came. 

“He air got a spasm,” croaked the old woman. 
“Poor little brat! Get some hot water.” 

For hours the child passed from one convulsion 
into another. When Deforrest came home, Tess was 
in a state of frantic despair. 

““Waldstricker struck him,’ 
going to die.” 

In response to his questions, the girl gave him the 
details and hotter and hotter grew the listener’s 
anger. He attempted to quiet Tessibel’s fears while 
he got ready to go for the doctor, but she persisted in 
her claim that Boy wouldn't recover. 


> she explained. ‘““He’s 


(GLOOM lay over the Silent City. Bitter hatred 

burned in the simple heart of every squatter. 
Waldstricker’s open enmity had expressed itself in a 
series of injuries, calculated to enrage them. The 
shanty folk resented his cruelty to Mother Moll. The 
destruction of her shack promised a similar fate to 
their homes. When the story of Waldstricker’s attack 
upon Boy Skinner spread among them, fierce threats 
were muttered at the fishing holes and by the firesides. 
The wintry winds of the Storm Country, shrieking 
over the desolate masses of ice and snow, were not 
more fierce and cruel than the squatter’s demand for 
vengeance. The daily bulletins of the little one’s 
illness kept the interest alive and added to the growing 
excitement and indignation. 

Day after day, the docter had come to the Young 
home, each time shaking his head more gravely. To 
Deforrest, the helpless witness of the unfolding 
tragedy, the days and nights were but a continuing 
torture. Andy Bishop stole about the house like a 
small white ghost, waiting upon Tessibel and Mother 
Moll. One morning, a few days befere Christmas, 
the doctor told Deforrest Young he considered 
Boy beyond earthly help. And, now, it devolved 
upon the lawyer to tell Tessibel she must lose her 
baby. 

He went softly to the sick room. Whiter than the 
piliow upon which his cheek rested, Boy lay relaxed, 
breathing rapidly. Tess stood at the foot of the bed, 
her hands clasped loosely in front of her. Anxious 
eyes turned to greet Young. At the bedside, the man 
stopped a moment and looked down upon the little 
figure. Shocked by the imminent signs of approach- 
ing dissolution, he went over and placed an arm 
around the girl. 

*“He’s awful sick,’ Tess whispered despondently. 
“What'd the doctor say?” 

“T’m afraid, Tess—I’m afraid,’ he answered, un- 
able to frame the medical man’s decision. 

Dawning comprehension and dismay struggled in 
the young mother’s eyes, for the agonized tones of the 
well-loved voice and the tender solicitude of the sup- 
porting arms had put into Young’s halting words the 
dreadful import of his message. 

“You mean—you mean 2?” she questioned. 

“Tess, darling, my pretty child,”” Young murmured 
helplessly. 

The red head dropped upon his chest and for a 
moment Tess clung to him as though to find protec- 
tion from the menacing horror. Then she freed her- 
self, dropped on her knees by the bedside, and rested 
her head on Boy’s little hand. During the hours of 
watching, she had striven to steel herself against this 
possibility. But she couldn’t understand. Boy, her 
cherished bit of living joy and sunshine! What would 
become of him? Separation? Yes, but where was he 
going? She didn’t know. She couldn’t think. A sud- 
den shudder, a kind of voiceless sob shook her. 

Young stood quietly by the bedside, watching and 
waiting. His love for mother and son centered all his 
thoughts in them. He shared his darling’s grief and 
desired above everything to console her; but the very 
depth of his sympathy prevented him. Hopeless him- 
self, in this grim crisis, every human effort seemed 
futile. 

Placing a tender hand on her shaking shoulder, he 
bent down. 

“My poor little girl!’ he breathed. 
could help you some way.” 

““Nobody—can.”” The hopeless despair of her 
voice made vocal the utter desolation she felt. 

A gentle movement of the little hand against her 
face commanded Tessibel’s immediate attention. 
She smoothed the pillow the while she whispered 
softly little words of love to Boy. Then she looked 
around at Young. 

“Wilk you ask Andy to fix the kitchen fire?” she 
asked, even at this time mindful of her domestic 
duties. 

“Til see to it myself,” and he went out softly and 
down the stairs. 

He found Andy in the sitting room. 

“The doctor—what’d the doctor say?” the dwarf 
demanded. 

“Go to “er,” trembled Young. 
you can.” 

The littke man went slowly upstairs and entered 
the sick chamber. Through the tears in his eyes, he 
saw the dying babe in the white bed and the young 
mother kneeling on the floor, the flaming red of the 
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clustering curls an imeongruous nete of brilliant 
color. 

Andy waddled across the room and knelt down be- 
side Tessibel. Lifting his arm, he let it fall across the 
girl’s shoulders. His silent sympathy, always un- 
selfish, never intruded. Tess stared at Andy a 
moment and then buried her face in her hands upon 
the coverlet. 

“He’s going away.” she whispered through her 
fingers. “Andy, I can’t let *im go!” 

“T’ve been prayin’ for “im, Tess,” choked the 
dwarf. 

The girl made no response, but to show her friend 
she’d heard, one of her hands sought and held his. 

“If it air right for im to stay, dear,” murmured 
Andy, “the good God’ll help im. Don’t ye think 
so, Tess?” 

“T don’t know, Andy. I'm afraid! It’s too awful!’ 

Kid, ye know it air true. You've only to ask 
Him,” Andy insisted. 

A hopeless shake of the bowed head accom- 
panied the whispered answer. 

“Tean’t, Andy! I can’t! I’m so afraid!’ 

“What you ‘fraid of, Tess, dear? Jesus air loving 
you same’s He did in the shack. He got Daddy Skin- 
ner out of prison, an’ He took care of me, didn’t 
He, huh?” 

Maddened by suffering, 
tiently away from the dwarf. 

“Don’t, Andy! I don’t want to hear! 
Waldstricker whip my baby.” 

Although the young mother could hear the mut- 
tered prayers of the dwarf, no answering faith came 
into her soul. Hot hatred of the man who'd struck 
her son surged through her. Never again would she 
think of him without the raging ery for revenge with- 
in her. Her anger barbed the shafts of his rancor 
and dulled her own understanding of life and love. 
Resentment inhibited every constructive effort. The 
courage, even the desire to fight against death’s 
coming, was wanting. 

“*T hate ’im worse than anything in the world,” she 
muttered. : 

““Yes, darlin’,’’ soothed the dwarf. 

“I'd like to kill him. Oh, I must do some- 
thing ” She tried to get to her feet, but Andy 
held her tightly. 

“Stay here!’ was all he said, and Tess ceased to 
resist. 


At MIDNIGHT Boy died. He went away very 
. quietly, without a ery or struggle. At the very 
“last, he turned upon his side, looked into his mother’s 
face, his eyes unshadowed and joyous. He smiled 
a little, sighed with the passing breath, “Mummy,” 
and sank to sleep. So dazed was Tessibel, that with- 


she drew herself impa- 


He let 


A Damper on Discipline 
By JOHN D. WELLS 


“Where’s that child?” I said, an’ went 

An’ cut a long beech gad, an’ trum 
Branches off, an’ really meant 

T’ tan his jacket when he come— 
Tan it right—an” learn him not 

T’ gallivant through all outdoors, 
Specially when he knows he’s got 

T’ get the cows an’ do the chores. 


“Where's that boy?” I says, an’ ast 

(The naybor’s folks, a-thinkin’ they 
Might o’ seen him goin’ past, 

An’ hailed him when he run away; 
Nary hide ner hair they’d seen 

No more’n me! an’ law, I stretched 
Fingers ’round that limber green 

Beech gad 0’ mine untwell they etched! 


“Where’s that child?” IT ast, an’ got 
A leetle trembly, I expeck, 
Thinkin’ mebbe like as not 
He'd fell some’eres an’ bruk his neck! 
Hunted through the loft an’ out 
Behind the barn an’ down the run, 
Places Young “uns think about 
An’ head for when they look for fun. 


“Where’s mp boy?” I whined, an’ then 
As if in answer there he come 
Down the pastcher lane again 
An’ headin’ straight for us an’ home— 
Steppin’ high an’ straight an’ sta’nch 
An, proud as Grant, as like as not— 
An’ draggin’ from a willer branch 
‘The first horndays he ever caught! 


“Where you been?” I says, an’ looks 
Right in his eves an’ there I saw 
Pitchers of the fields an’ brooks 
An’ things a Young ’un loves! My law, 
All my temper left my head, 
I throwed the beech gad good an’ strong!— 
’Stead o’ what I'd planned, I said: 
“Why don’t y’ take your pa along?” 
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out protest, she allowed Deforrest to lift her from 
her knees and carry her out of the room. 

Mother Moll and Andy performed the necessary 
services to the mortal clay that had been their 
darling. Loving fingers, tenderly touching the deli- 
cate body, made Boy ready for the grave. Through 
the stillness of the night, the sighing of the ceaseless 
wind of the Storm Country, soughing of death and 
desolation, called to their minds the weird supersti- 
tions of squatter-lore. The old witch mumbled of 
signs, portents and warnings, and uttered dire 
prophecies in which her wrath at Waldstricker found 
expression. 

All the afternoon after the funeral Young sat with 
Tessibel, most of the time in silence. She showed 
no desire to talk, and he knew not what to say. 
Watching from the sitting-room window, Tess seemed 
to find diversion in the wind-driven snow, as though 
the blizzard’s riot met and matched the aching 
bewilderment in her own breast. 

Nor did she pay any attention to a knock which 
resounded above the beating of the storm. Defor- 
rest went to the door and carried on an undertoned 
conversation with someone outside. Then, after dis- 
patching the caller, he went back to the girl. 

“Tess,” he hesitated, but his voice broke and he 
was unable to complete his sentence. In responsive 
inquiry, she turned from the window and looked up 
at him. The deep dejection of her attitude depicted 
her despondency and despair. The brown eyes, dull 
and lusterless, staring out of the drawn white face, - 
expressed the hopeless wonderment the man had seen 
in the glazing orbs of a stricken deer. A great wave 
of pity welled up in him. How could he break this 
frozen composure and bring to the overwrought 
heart the healing blessing of flowing tears! 

“Fessitbel,” he continued, sitting down, “what 
were you thinking about?” 

“I was wondering what I could do to — hurt Wald- 
stricker,”’ she replied, gripping the arms of her chair. 
Then she rose suddenly, throwing up her head. The 
intensity of her emotion fanned the dull coals of hate 
in her eyes to a hard brilliance and touched her white 
cheeks with crimson. Vivid, active, her beautiful 
face, passion-drawn and cruel, red curls twisting upon 
her shoulders, Tess seemed a veritable fury erying 
for vengeance. She lifted clenched hands. 

“Tll hurt Waldstricker,” she vowed. “God help 
me to do it!” 

Springing to his feet, Young ejaculated: “Don’t, 
Tess! You mustn’t!” 

Turning away, she paced up and down the room, 
muttering imprecations. Her companion stood silent, 
unable to assuage her agony or rebuke her vindictive 
words. Indeed, he, himself, could not think of 
Helen’s husband without seeing red. 

At length, Tess stopped directly in front of him. 

““T know you don’t like me to feel that way about 
Waldstricker, but I can’t help it. I hate him so!’’ 

Then she went to the window and stared out 
into the storm again. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Young touched her. 
Drawing her back, he held her in his arms, attempting 
to soothe and quiet her by murmured endearments. 

“T’m awfully sorry, dear,” he explained, “I 
must go to town. Helen’s sent for me.” 

Tess nodded indifferently. It was all one to her, 
now. She’d lost Boy, and she was willing to be alone 
to plan how she could punish his murderer. 

“Tll send Andy to you,” said Young, leading her 
to a chair. 

He went in search of the dwarf and found the 
little man in his room huddled on the bed. 

** Andy,”’ said Deforrest, ““come here.” 

Without a word, the dwarf went to the lawyer. 

“T’m going to Ithaca. Go down and stay with 
Tess until I get back.” 

He turned and went out, and Andy, silent and 
sick at heart, followed him down the stairs. 
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ANDY was not able to persuade Tess to talk with 

him, but, obeying Professor Young, he stayed 
very near her. The blizzard howled and raged out- 
side, adding by its noisy commotion an element of 
dread to the grief within. 

About nine in the evening, footsteps sounded on 
the porch; the dwarf got up and went to the door. 
Jake Brewer entered and closed the door against 
the storm. The squatter took off his hat and shook 
the snow from the top of it. He looked, alternately, 
from the girl in the chair, near the window, to the 
little man staring up at him. 

““T come to speak to Tess,”’ he said. 

“*She ain’t very well,”’ answered Andy. 

Tessibel looked around. 

“Sit down, Jake,” she invited. ‘The night’s 
dreadful, isn’t it?”” 

Brewer coughed and remained silent. ; 

“Can I do anything, Jake?” inquired the dwarf, 
softly. . 

“Nope, it air only Tess can do it,” replied the 
squatter. 

Tessibel heard, but remained in the same position. 

“Tess air the only one can help,” repeated 
Brewer. 

The girl sank back in her chair, allowing her hands 
to drop in her lap. 

‘* What is it?’’ she asked listlessly. 

““Ma Brewer air sick,” (Continued on page 14) 
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NUMBER of young girls were sewing in 
the rooms of the Red Cross Society, their 
flying fingers in no wise impeded by their 
flying tongues. Several of them sat by 
the windows, where they could likewise 
send flying glances to watch the drama of 
the main street of the town. They saw 
in those who walked up and down far more of interest 
than a city girl would have seen in a crowded city 
street. For strangers can never supply the dramas 
which people we know can give us. 

Two of the busiest workers sat together in a dormer 
window. The elder, Helena Graves, was at the age 
when the other girls in the town counted her as rather 
out of their youthful amusements. She was two or 
three years under thirty, but the fate had overtaken 
her of not always being asked to parties, because some 
man who might have asked her had chosen one of the 
“seventeen-year-olds;”’ of having to sit out some 
dances; and of being occasionally invited to fill in at 
the married people’s card-parties. Helena held her 
dark head high, and had a steadfastly cheerful ex- 
pression, but when she was off guard her brown eyes 
were sometimes wistful, and her face showed that she 
had suffered. 

Her companion, Letty French, was perhaps twenty, 
not pretty or distinguished in any way. Yet her 
hazel eyes were sweet, and her voice gentle. Of her, 
Helena often said that any one who knew her long 
enough could not fail to love her, but that it took 
superficial people, who expected chatter and dash, a 
little while to find out the beauty that was under 
Letty’s skin. 

Helena’s eyes were on the street more frequently 
_than Letty’s. Presently, she said, quickly. 

“Letty, go get me a drink of water; I’m fairly 
scorching with thirst.” 

Letty rose, obediently. As she walked away, 
Helena said to one of the other girls: 

“Do go after her, and keep her away from the 
window. Get her to help you cut out something. 
Valerie Martin is walking down the street with Sam 
Hughes, and I don’t want Letty to see them.” 

“Valerie ought to be in here helping us sew,” 
grumbled one. 

““Hasn’t Letty got over that yet?’’ asked another. 
“JT didn’t know she cared very much about Sam.” 

“Look here,’ said Helena, in a vibrant voice. 
““Suppose no boy had ever paid you any attention till 
you were nineteen, and you saw all the other girls 
being taken to parties, and moving picture shows, and 
being given flowers. You’d feel bad, wouldn’t you? 
You’d feel sort of unattractive and out of it? Then 
suppose a young man came along and paid you de- 
voted attention. You’d feel happy, wouldn’t you— 
feel as if you had come into your own at lest? Well, 
and then if Valerie Martin came along——”’ : 

Helena broke off, and glanced out into the street. 
A brown haired, brown clad young man was standing 
in front of the building, bidding goodbye to an ex- 
tremely pretty girl. Her curly yellow hair fluffed out 
under a green velvet turban; her blue eyes sparkled; 
her little red mouth was parted in a bewitching smile. 

“You can’t blame the men,” said one of the watch- 
ers, unwillingly. “‘She certainly is perfectly beautiful.” 

“You can hardly blame Valerie,’ said another girl. 
I guess she doesn’t intend to be mean = 

“She never tried to do anything to you,” said 
Helena, ‘‘and she won’t, because your young men are 
too young for her, luckily for you.” 


HE girls exchanged glances. It was well known 
among them that some half dozen years before, 
when Valerie was first grown up, and just trying her 
wings, she had taken away the young man to whom 
Helena had been engaged. Valerie had wearied of 
him in three months, and he had then left the town, 
and had never come back. 

“Now, see here, girls,” said Helena, with a sharp 
little laugh. “I know what you’re thinking. But 
honestly, I don’t feel any personal enmity against 
Valerie. I got over that little affair long ago. For 
myself, I shouldn’t want a man whom any other girl 
could take away. = 

“Maybe Letty wouldn’t, either,’ suggested one of 
the listeners, smoothing out a large piece of gauze. 
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“T don’t 
think he'll 2 
be dissat- 
isfied with 
my an- 
swer,”’ she 
said—and 
he wasn’t 


“Perhaps not; but here is the point. 
man will be showing attention to a girl. He will be 
half in love with her, and if let alone, he would go on 
and be wholly in love with her. and they'd both be 
happy. But if another girl comes along at that middle 
stage, and works at it hard enough, perhaps she can 
take him away. I don’t think she ought to. I call it 
poaching on the first girl’s territory for her to try it.” 

“But what if the second girl cares >? murmured 
one of the group. ; 

“How can she care unless she’s seen a good deal of 
the man? It’s only vanity that makes her try to cut 
the first girl out. I know it’s vanity in Valerie’s 
case——”’ 

“Well, that’s true,”” some one replied; “otherwise 
she’d have been married by this time. Here she is, 
twenty-four, and not married, and I suppose she 
could have had almost any boy in town.” 

“Tt was certainly vanity that made her pick up 
Sam Hughes,” said Helena, “‘vanity, and a new sen- 
sation. Here was Sam, living on a farm, and nobody 
paying any attention to him, because he was backward 
and shy. All of a sudden, he learns at twenty-five, 
what other boys begin to learn at eighteen or nineteen. 
After he’s paid attention to Letty, and she’s made 
something of him, then along comes that pirate 
of a Valerie a 

“My! you’re cross at her today!’ interrupted a 
listener. 

“Tl just tell you why I’m cross. 
coming to town and I just know Valerie 

““Who?—when?’’ came a chorus of voices. 

“Wait! Sam has said good-bye to Valerie, and she’s 
coming in,” said Helena. ‘And here’s Letty.” 

Letty approached with a glass of water. 

“I’m sorry to have been so slow, Helena,” she said. 

““Thank you, dear,’ Helena said. 

The door opened, and Valerie entered, smiling. 
She did not look in the least like a pirate. Her ex- 
pression was innocent and alluring. Though she was 
self-centered, she was unconsciously so. Even Helena, 
looking at her radiant face, admitted, though some- 
what unwillingly, that Valerie had some reason for 
thinking life ought to give her everything she wanted. 
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“T’m sorry to be so 
late,” said Valerie, gaily, 
“but I went for a walk 
and forgot all about the 
Red Cross. But just 
watch me work now!’ 

She flung off her coat, 
seized a piece of work, and 
set to with flying fingers. 

“Look here! that’s 
mine,’ Helena protested. 

“Ts it?” laughed 
Valerie. “Never 
mind; you get some- 
thingelse. It doesn’t 
matter whose it is as 
long as it gets made, 
I suppose.”’ 

“Do tell us, Hel- 
ena,” said an eager 
girl, “about that new 
man you were speak- 
ing of when Valerie 
came in.” 

Valerie suspended 
her needle at the end 
of a langsh-=s-— 
ner eyes gleamed. 

“New man?” 
said, animatedly. 

“T was just beginning to tell 
the girls,’ Helena said, ““of my 
cousin, Will Sheldon. He’s com- 
ing here.” 

““Married?’”’ asked Valerie. 

“No, nor engaged,’ replied 
Helena. 

“On a visit to your house?” 

““He’s coming to be superin- 
tendent of the new waterworks. 
He is delighted at the prospect 
of the job, and wrote me that he 
expected to stay in our town till he died.” 

““Oh,”’ cried somebody, delightedly. 

“And he’s your cousin, Helena,’ said another, 
“you’re out of the running.”’ 

“To a certain extent I am,” replied Helena, smil- 
ing, ““but Will is awfully fond of me, and I venture 
to say that he’ll see that I am properly escorted toa 
party before he asks any one else. He’s better than 
most of the brothers I know.” 

“How old is he?’’ someone questioned. 

“Tll give you all the facts about him: twenty-five 
or twenty-six, I’ve forgotten which. Tall and medium 
brown as to eyes and hair; two dimples; a pleasant 
laugh; a sense of humor. Likes fun and pretty girls 
and a good time. Never has been in love, because 
there have always been too many girls to choose 
among.” 

“He is a city man, then?” inquired Valerie. 

““He is, and he’s been used to the society of pretty 
and sophisticated girls all his life,’ Helena replied. 
A LITTLE smile quirked at the corner of Valerie’s 

mouth. She put her head on one side, and gazed 
roguishly at her sewing. 

“T see the finish of Sam Hughes,”’ thought Helena. 
“The worst of it is, Valerie is more like the city girls 
Will knows than any of the rest of us. He'll take to 
her right off, just because of that, and if I warn him, 
that will only make things worse.”’ 

But Letty, her sewing loose in her lap, was thinking, 
“Sam is so dear that I am sure Valerie will not want 
to leave him for any new man, no matter how attrac- 
tive that man may be.” 

Helena’s cousin arrived within two weeks, and she 
gave a party the evening of his arrival. It amused her 
rather, to see how many of the girls had new dresses 
for his especial benefit. She did not herself, nor did 
Letty, who wore a gray gown that made her more in- 
conspicuous than ever. Will Sheldon had been intro- 
duced to all the girls before Valerie arrived. She had 
kept Sam Hughes waiting for many minutes while she 
put the finishing touches to a gown of white and blue 
that brought out her beauty. 

“Oh, Valerie!’’.. Sam had said when he saw her, 


she 
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“it can’t be possible that there can be any one else in 
the world so lovely as you. When will you promise 
me that you will marry me? When will you let me 
get you a ring?” 

But Valerie had only laughed, teasingly, her mind 
very little on Sam and his devotion. 

When she entered Helena’s living-room, and greeted 
her hostess, radiant, assured, Helena smiled rather 
grimly. The whole thing was so plain to her. Valerie 
had meant to be late, so that she could make herself 
the climax of all the girls whom Will Sheldon had 
met. It was obvious, but effective. 

Sheldon was too well trained socially to make his 
admiration for Valerie very apparent, but Helena 
saw his pleasant eyes glow, and she saw, too, that he 
asked Valerie for two dances. She was the only girl, 
except Helena herself, whom he so distinguished. 
But before the evening was over he and Valerie sat 
out a third dance which she took away from Sam 
Hughes to give to Sheldon. 

**Valerie has begun already,’’ Helena whispered to 
Letty. ‘‘Look at Sam’s face! Any one can tell when 
Valerie is getting off with an old love and on with a 
new, by watching the jealousy of the old love.” 

“Oh, no, Helena,” said Letty; ‘‘ Valerie doesn’t 
mean anything by it.” 

“Don’t you try to comfort Sam,” warned Helena. 
“TI declare you are blushing! But stand off, Letty, 
dear! People have to work out these things for 
themselves.” 

Nevertheless, Letty’s eyes kept wandering to Sam 
in a distressed fashion. When she saw him going off 
to the study to smoke at the beginning of the dance 
she was to have with Sheldon, she asked Sheldon to 
excuse her, and hurried after her former lover. 

“‘The good little thing!’ thought Helena. “Some 
people would think she was doing it on purpose to 
throw Valerie with Will, and get back Sam, for now 
Valerie will give the dance to Will.” 


> 


BKXACTLY that happened, and it also happened 

that Letty came back presently from the study 
and asked Helena if she would not go out and speak 
to Sam. Helena went, putting down a good mark 
for Sam in that his conscience would not let him 
accept Letty’s unspoken sympathy. 

When Valerie went home that evening, followed by 
the glowering Sam, and also followed by Sheldon’s 
absorbed glance, the other girls of the party said to 
each winer {bot there was nothing to do but stand 
back until Valerie had had herinnings. 

“That’s one agreeable thing,’ remarked ene of the 
girls: “‘she always runs through a man, so to speak, 
throws him away, and then some nice girl makes him 
a good wife.” 

**T wish I could think that was going to happen this 
time.”’ Helena said; “‘ but Valerie has a certain earnest- 
ness in her campaign tonight. She couldn’t hope to 
do better than Will, and it’s getting time for her to 
settle down.” 

A pretty girl’s temptation to be an egoist is stronger 
than girls less endowed with good looks perhaps 
realize. Valerie was adored by her parents and 
brothers, who had unwittingly taught her that her 
charm could win her whatever she wanted. She was 
a sufficiently good daughter and sister, but she was 
accustomed to having the members of her family put 
her first. She expected the same treatment from the 
world outside; when what she wanted was yielded 
her, she accepted it as a matter of course; when it 
was not yielded her, she took it as promptly as possi- 
ble. 

What she wanted most was a man who would love 
her devotedly, and for whom she could feel the same 
ardor. From the time she had been seventeen, she 
had been looking for such a man. Everyone who at- 
tracted her, she experimented upon, to see if he was 
the man of her dreams. The fact that he was usually 
paying attention to some other girl made no difference 
to Valerie. She assured herself that his attentions to 
the other girl were not serious. If she knew that some 
man she fancied was engaged, then she told herself 
that if it were true love he felt for the other girl, no 
one could part them. 

Nearly always the man she was interested in repaid 
her interest with love. Several times Valerie had 
thought that at last she was beginning to care, but 
always in time her feeling dwindled and died. Valerie 
felt sorry for herself. It seemed to her that a girl with 
her good looks and charm ought surely to know the 
happiness of real love. Her feeling for Sam Hughes 
had lasted a little longer than usual. It had begun to 
dwindle before Will Sheldon came to town. Yet 
Valerie had seriously considered farming it, and 
marrying Sam, in the hope that marriage would bring 
love. For she was twenty-four; she wanted to live in 
the same town with her parents; and she was begin- 
ning to despair of ever knowing what people in books 
called ‘“*The one and only love.” 

When she had heard of Sheldon’s coming, she hoped 
he might be her ideal. When she met him, she hoped 
it still more strongly. She liked his good looks, his 
sense of humor, and his happy-go-lucky way of talk- 
ing. When she left Helena’s party, having given him 
permission to call the next day, her mind was running 
ahead in time, to picture the scenes of his conquest. 

She took some pains, however, to assuage Sam’s 
jealousy, having it in mind, in case she did not care for 
Sheldon in the way she (Continued on page 20) 


CECILIA 
FROM FAR AWAY 


I noo I was asleep and the next thing I 
noo I was dreeming I was wawking up to 
a sertin gerl and saying, Merry Krissmus, 
and she sed, Its not Krissmus but thank 
you jest the same, and I sed, Wat will 
you give me if I teetch you how to fly, and 
she sed, Ill give you the pluzzure of my kumpiny. So 
I tawt her how, and we was flying throo the clouds 
looking at things and all of a suddin I sed, I think I 
heer my farthir calling me to get up so I can give you 
that thing, and your sipposed to be waiting for me to 
wissle and Im sipposed to be getting out of bed to go 
and do it, and heer we are both flying erround in the 
clouds, thats funny, aint it, and she sed, Its not as 
funny as a bathtub full of slate pencils. 

And the next thing I noo pop was shaking me as if 
he thawt I was a bottle of medicine, saying, For the 
love of Peet, are you going to wake up or dont you 
think Ive had enuff exercize yet. 

Im awake, I sed. 

Well open your eyes if you are, sed pop. Wich I did, 
and pop sed, Ah, your reely with us, are you, you must 
of bin a million miles away. Ware were you, in the 
clouds. 

How did you no, I sed. 

Its haff past 6, in case you still wunt to get up, sed 
pop. And he wawked out of the room tying his neck- 
tie erround his neck and I kepp on laying there haff 
awake and-s.-quarters asleep thinking how funny 
dreems wood be if we ony noo how funny they was, 
and wundering weather she was awake yet and how 
mutch longer I cood keep on laying there without go- 
ing all the way to sleep agen, and the next thing I noo 
ma was shaking me and asking me if I was deff and 
saying it was 20 minits to 8. 

I must of fell asleep, I sed. 

I shoodent be surprized, sed ma. And I quick 
jumped up, saying, Are you sure its 20 minits to 8, 
maybe the clocks rong, and ma _ sed, Its slow if its 
enything, and by the way, youll haff to wear your 
Sundey soot to skool today, theres a big tare in the 
sleeve of your uther one and I wunt to mend it. 

Theres a hole in the pocket, too, I sed. 

Tlow you do it is a mistery to me, sed ma. And she 
went downstairs and I sat on the edge of the bed hold- 
ing one stocking and wishing I hadent of fell asleep 
agen till ma called up it was 5 minits to 8, and wen I 
went down to brekfist I dident have hardly enuff 
appertite to eat more than about 7 buckweak cakes 
after I got throo my egg and oatmeel. And all the 
time I was wawking to skool I was wishing I hadent of 
fell asleep agen, and I was wishing it all dooring skool, 
getting bad marks on account of telling Miss Katie a 
peninsula is a body of land compleetly serrounded by 
wattir in joggriffy and Klumbus discovered America 
in 1942 in histery. 


WILE I was wawking home still wishing it, all of a 

suddin I thawt, G, Ill mail it to her, Ill get ware 
she lives frum Sue Faber and Ill mail it to her. Wich 
jest then who did I see in frunt of me but Sue Faber, 
noing her frum the back on account of her legs, being 
the ony ones like them, and I cawt up to her and 
started to wawk alongside of her, saying, Helo, Sue, 
and she sed, I gess you boys wont come erround my 
house so mutch now, will you. 

Wy not, I sed, and she sed, Because Cecilia wont 
be there, thats wy not, and I sed, O, her, wy I dont 
even no ware she lives. 

Dont you, sed Sue, and I sed, No, ware does she, 
and she sed, Wat do you wunt to no for, and I sed, O, 
no reason partickler, ware does she. 

Thats my bizniss, sed Sue Faber. And she started 
to wawk faster and I dident try to keep up with her, 
and then I remembered the pome was in the pocket of 
my uther soot, and I ran the rest of the way home, 
and the soot was in my room with the tare fixed, and 
I felt in the coat pocket and heer there wasent eny- 
thing there exsept the inside of the pocket, and I 
thawt, G. And I looked in all the uther pockets and 
it wasent in them, and I looked all erround the house 
without finding it, not wunting to ask enybody if they 
had saw it in case sumbody mite of, you understand. 


World 


After suppir wen us fellows got tired of watching 
Mr. Street and Mr. Vodges shining the fire engine, we 
went and sat on the railing of the bridge and tawked 
and argewed and imitated the frogs, and wen I got 
home there was a lite in the parler and the parler door 
was open a little crack and I peeked in and Darthea 
was standing there with sumthing in her hand and Mr. 
Webb was standing alongside of her and they was 
both looking at it, Darthea saying, It fell out of the 
pocket of his coat wile mothir was mending it today. 

G, theyve got it, I thawt. And they kepp on look- 
ing at it with thare heds almost bumping into eetch 


Woman’s 


_ uther, and Mr. Webb sed, Of corse, its not reel poetry, 


you coodent ixpect it, but it shows feeling. 

Do you think so, sed Darthea. 

Dont you, sed Mr. Webb, and Darthea sed, I think 
its sweet, and Mr. Webb dident say enything for a 
wile and then he sed, Darthea, and Darthea sed, 
Charley, and she grabbed him erround the neck and 
he grabbed her erround the back and they started to 
kiss eetch uther with one kiss long enuff for a duzzin, 
being pritty fearse to look at, and the pome dropped 
out of Dartheas hand and fell on the floor rite over 
neer the door and I put my hand in and got it and ran 
up stairs with it and locked it in my desk, because 
how do I no she wont come agen next year. 

LEE Pape. 


Just Listen to This 


It’s Shorely Goin’ to Rain 


HEN th’ air gits awfully sultry ’n the sun’s jiss 
bilin’ down, 
’N big white clouds a raisin’ ’n jiss a spreadin’ ’roun’. 
Ye'll see everybudy husslin’, hurrin’ with th’ hayin’, 
Workin’ ’way like all p’sessed, nobody a-playin’; 
Catt’! sling ther hed ’n bellers down ’n th’ pastur’ lot, 
Fer hoss jiss chew ’ith all ’r mite when th’ weather ’s 


hot. 

°F yeh watch these things a little yeh’ll see th’ meanin’ 
plain, 

’N set down this here in yer book—it’s shorely goin’ 
to rain. 


Out ’p under the wagin, er ’n th’ shadder o’ th’ house, 

Th’ chick’ns a pantin’ “ith ’re tungs clean out ther 
mouths. 

Ole dog hez quit a-barkin’ at th’ wagins goin’ by, 

Jiss lays under th’ dootstep, pantin’ like he’d die. 

Joe *n Ann Mariar, out ’n th’ gard’n lot, 

Go on circumventin’ weeds ’n low its might hot. 

Yeh jiss watch these things a spell, yeh’ll see th’ 
meanin’ plain, 

’N set down this here in yer book—it’s shorely goin’ 
to rain. 


Hosses stomps ’n switch ther tail aroun’ like all 
p’sessed, 

(Flies on these here kind o’ days don’t give ’°em any 
rest), 

Aunt Balindy, she puts off her trip to town, 

Fer she rightly reckons itll soon be pourin’ down. 

Th’ birds down ’n th’ medder seem to know they’s 
sompthin’ wrong, 

’N stidder hollerin’ ret out loud, jiss sing a twitterin’ 
song. 

Mind what I’m tellin’ yeh, yeh’ll see th’ meanin’ 
plain, 

’N’ stidder hollerin’ ret out loud, jiss sing a goin’ to 
rain. —W. S. PHILLIPs. 


Elaborate Sarcasm 


THE PEOPLE of the little frontier town had met to 
decide upon a suitable name for the place. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said a man with a rasping voice, 
rising in the back part of the hall, ““I move that we 
call this village “Old Glory.” 

““What is your reason for making such a motion as 
that?’”? demanded the chairman. 

“‘Because, sir,’ rejoined the other, “‘this is nothing 
but a flag station.” 


One on Mann 


6s HO’S that in the chair?”’ inquired an old Vir- 
ginian of a doorkeeper one day in one of the 
House of Representatives’ galleries. 
“Mann, of Illinois,’’ answered the doorkeeper. 
““Which one?”’ exclaimed the rural visitor. 
“Chicago district,” answered the doorkeeper; 
““Mann, of Chicago.”’ 
“Hang it,” said the spectator, ““I didn’t ask you 
where the man was from; I want to know his name.” 


Resemblances 


IGGINS—Speaking of facial characteristics, do 
you know that I was once taken for President 
Roosevelt? 
Biggins—And a man once mistook me for the 
kaiser. 
Diggins—That’s nothing; a few weeks ago an old 
school chum of mine stepped up to me on the street 
and remarked, “* Holy Moses, is that you?” 
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departments. 


Every inquiry is given careful and immediate attention by real people 
widely known for their experience and knowledge in their particular 
When writing, state Your inquiry concisely. 


Enclose 


five cents in stamps and address Woman’s World Service Department, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Will suggest recipes and plans 
for economical cookery. 


I belong to a sewing circle of eight 
ladies. We serve lunch at 1:30 P. M., and 
sew the rest of the afternoon. Can you 
send me a few menus to serve—three arti- 
cles besides drink and dessert—something 
I can partly prepare the day before or 
something simple that I can prepare the 
day of the meeting. BS: 


Here are three menus, any one of 
which can be prepared all, or in part, 
the day before: No. 1. Jellied bouillon, 
cheese and nut sandwiches, stuffed to- 
mato salad, grape-juice jelly and cake. 
No. 2. Creamed eggs, lettuce sandwiches, 
cheese balls, chocolate-cornstarch pud- 
ding, cake. No. 3. Tuna fish or salmon 
salad, finger rolls or bread and butter 
sandwiches, stuffed dates and salted 
nuts, peach tarts, cake. 

The jellied bouillon can be made from 
the canned bouillon, which flavor to suit 
the taste with salt, pepper and a little 
Worcestershire sauce. Soak, for a quart 
of bouillon, an envelope of gelatine in cold 
water to cover, heat the bouillon boiling 
hot, and in a little of it dissolve the gela- 
tine, then stir all into the rest of the 
bouillon, add the juice of half a lemon 
for a quart of the bouillon and strain. 
Set in a very cold place over night to 
chill. When ready to serve, beat slightly 
with a fork to break up into sparkling 
fragments, put in individual cups with a 
little minced parsley on each. Serve 
celery salt with the bouillon and little 
salted crackers. 

The tuna fish or salmon comes in cans, 
of course. A pound can will make salad 
sufficient for eight or nine persons. 
Make a cup of boiled salad dressing. 
Soak half an envelope of gelatine in a lit- 
tle cold water for five minutes, then dis- 
solve it in the hot dressing. Let cool 
somewhat, then add the fish, half a cup 
of chopped celery, half a green pepper 
minced, two tablespoons of chopped 
olives and salt, vinegar and pepper to 
taste. Have as many molds as there will 
be guests—custard cups will do. Wet 
with ice water, put half a stuffed olive 
in the bottom of each and turn in the 
salad and stand in ice box or cool place 
over night. When ready to serve, dip 
molds in warm water for an instant, and 
turn out on lettuce leaves. 

For peach tarts use either fresh or pre- 
served peaches, bake your tart forms 
first, and if fresh peaches are used stew 
them until soft with an equal amount of 
sugar. Fill the tart forms, and when 
ready to serve put a spoon of whipped 
cream on each. 

My bulletin, ““Sandwiches and Sweets 
for Social Occasions,” contains recipes 
which will be helpful to you. If you 
will send five cents I will send you the 
bulletin. 


Mrs. Maude Radford 
Warren 
Gives advice on intimate, per- 


sonal problems and answers 
questions on etiquette. 


For three years I have been going witha 
traveling salesman, thirty years old. I 
am twenty-five. Of course, I only see him 
occasionally, but he proposed to me soon 
after we met. We had no definite time 
set for our wedding, and now for three 
years he has been postponing it, asking 
me to wait until he could get into some 
other business. During the last few 
months he has written me less often and 
I think he has tired of me. When I was 
youry I was not strong enough to attend 
school and my education was neglected. 
For the past few years I have spent the 
summer months working away from home. 
I found the change nice and the money 
always useful. My people, who are 


rather well off, live in the country. I feel 
sure that this man will never marry me. 
What shall I do? TI feel that my life has 
been a failure. I am not interested in 
anything. I ama good housekeeper and a 
good cook and all I long for is a home of 
my own. Please advise me what to do. 
Miss R. 


Of course, you will not be interested 
in anything just now, feeling as you do. 
It would be better for you to have this 
matter definitely settled, even if it 
means that he does not intend to marry 
you. It is better to know the truth. If 
you are going to see him soon, wait till 
then and talk it over with him. Let 
him know that the uncertainty regarding 
your future is making you unhappy. 
Why not go on a little trip? The 
change will do you good. It will help 
you to forget. your worry. If you cannot 
go away, why not devote your time and 
attention to Red Cross work, or sewing 
and knitting for the soldiers? In addition 
to helping yourself, you will be helping 
your country. If you area strong, healthy 
girl, you may be able to help in other 
ways, too. If you seriously want to do 
something, you will find it to do. Read 
the newspaper and magazines. Instead 
of feeling that your life is a failure, you 
may find out that it is just beginning, 
and that you have a place to fill in the 
world. You will have to have courage 
and determination. And with these your 
happiness will come. If I can help you 
in the future, let me know. 


Will you please tell me who should pay 
the expenses of a wedding, such as the 
dinner—the bride’s parents or the bride- 
groom? The bridegroom did not want a 
big wedding celebration, and although the 
bride was in favor of a wedding, she did 
not ask for it, but her parents insisted 
upon it. DS TALE, 


The bride’s parents should pay the ex- 
penses of the wedding and the dinner, 
whether the bridegroom was anxious for 
it or not. The bridegroom pays the 
clergyman for his services, for the bride’s 
and bridesmaids’ bouquets, the fee for 
opening and lighting the church, any 
present to the best man or ushers and 
for the carriage in which he drives to and 
from the church. ‘The bride’s people 
pay for everything else. 


Dr. Edith B. Lowry 


Is an authority on the care of 
the baby, and gives helpful 


medical advice. 


Inverted Nipples—Will you kindly ad- 
vise me tf there is any remedy for prevent- 
ing the nipples being inside the breasts most 
of thetime. I aman expectant mother for 
the first time and I do not know how I shall 
be able to nurse my baby. hentias 


For the last six weeks before labor, 
gently pull out the nipples once or twice 
a day. If this is not sufficient, a breast 
pump may be applied once or twice a day 
the last couple of weeks. If the nipples 
still bother after the birth of the baby, 
you may wear a nipple shield when 
nursing the baby. 


Bad Breath—My baby, who is but two 
years old, has bad breath. I have tried 
giving her castor oil and worm medicine. 
She is fat and full of play. Mrs. W. E. 


Bad breath usually is caused by undi- 
gested food in the stomach, poor teeth 
or lack of cleanliness of the mouth. Give 
the little girl plenty of water to drink. 
Cleanse her mouth after every meal with 
a solution of boric acid or salt and water. 
You did not state what you fed her so I 
am unable to tell if her diet is suitable. 
Regulate her bowels by her diet instead 
of by the use of laxatives. If you would 
like a diet list suitable for her age, send 
me a stamped envelope and I will mail 
you one. 


Chronic Hoarseness — My boy, eight 
months old, catches cold so easily. He has 


a rattling cough and wheezes. The doctor 
says he has bronchitis. He is always 
hoarse and looks tired all the time. He has 
been kept inthe house agreat deal. B.P. 


Have the child sleep out of doors until 
cold weather and then next winter keep 
the windows open in his sleeping room 
every night, also take him out of doors for 
a time every day. He probably has not 
been getting enough fresh air. Follow 
your doctor’s directions exactly for he is 
able to examine the boy and knows the 
exact condition. Goose oil and turpen- 
tine is an old-fashioned remedy that 
often relieves this chronic hoarseness if 
well rubbed into the chest at night. 
Daily massage of the chest and back with 
goose oil or olive oil will help strengthen 
the chest. 


Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative to 
interior decoration and house 


furnishing. 


Our house has five rooms, as follows: 
Two bedrooms, dining room, living room, 
and kitchen. I am going to paper ail the 
rooms with heavy, plain, medium gray 
paper. I want to know what color to paint 
the floors and window and door frames. 
What color scheme shall I use for curtains, 
bedspreads, chair cushions, bureau covers, 
etc.? I don’t want anything white. For 
furniture, I have two old-fashioned wooden 
bedsteads, one new, plain, white tron bed- 
stead, one chiffonier, a bureau, washstand, 
writing desk, rocking chair, twelve dining 
room chairs, one large dining table and a 
phonograph on separate stand. I want to 
know if the chairs could be painted instead 
of varnished, and what color and what kind 
of paint shall I use? | ea Bs. 


I am very glad to have a share in 
planning the decoration of your pretty 
home. You have made a very wise and 
artistic choice in the gray paper, and 
now, of course, you wish to brighten the 
rooms with some little touches of cheer- 
ful color, to prevent monotony. I am 
wondering whether, instead of the paint- 
ed woodwork, you wouldn’t prefer a 
stain which will not hide the natural 
grain of the wood? Of course, if the 
woodwork has already been painted— 
your letter does not state whether this is 
the case—and you merely wish to refin- 
ish, paint would be the best, and I would 
advise gray for the living room, dining 
room and kitchen, making the standing 
woodwork a little darker than the wall 
paper, and the floors a little darker still. 
This will enable you to use almost any 
color scheme you like for the furnishings, 
as there is hardly any color that will not 
harmonize with gray if you choose the 
right shades. For the bedrooms I would 
choose gray for the floors (unless they 
are to be covered with carpet) and for 
the woodwork a gray-white of the shade 
which in fabrics is called “‘oyster white.” 
This is less staring than dead white, and 
also easier to care for. Ifa stain is used, 
either gray or green would answer for the 
living and dining rooms. There is a 
preparation which stains and varnishes 
in one operation and dries without 
gloss, producing much the effect of 
the expensive hand-rubbed woodwork. 

Cretonnes, in rather small all-over 
patterns of flowers and foliage, would 
be lovely in the gray rooms as curtains, 
portieres, table runners, cushions, etc. 
With plain walls, figured draperies give 
an agreeable relief. If, however, you 
prefer plain fabrics, repp is good, and so 
is casement cloth and plain Japanese 
cotton crepe, which comes in a multi- 
tude of lovely colorings, also figured, 
holds the color well, and is both inex- 
pensive and durable. 

For color schemes, gray, green and 
mahogany; gray, oyster white and old 
rose; gray, olive green and pale, clear 
yellow; gray and colonial yellow, and 
gray and blue are all good. 

Yes, your chairs can be painted, pre- 
ferably with enamel, or you can wash 
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Stops many ills— 
saves fuel bills! 


The first call of war is to 
i} prepare hospitals. Within 
the first three months, the 
| European nations used 
up our entire stocks there 
of radiators and boilers 
| in sanitarily warming new 
| hospitals and convalescents 
stations. 


It is a big argument why this 
protective, health-building 
cleanly warmth should be 
adopted in your home, for all 
future winters, and to help you 
conserve thereby the nation’s 
fuel supply. Guard your family 
at once with an outfit of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


IDEAL Smokeless Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators distrib- 
ute unfailingly an ample, gentle, 
healthful volume of warmth to 
every room, bay andcecrner. No 
impure coal-gases or ash-dust 
reach the rooms; reduces clean- 
ing work and prevents damage 
to furnishings — great advan- 
tages and economy to the 
womenfolks. 


IDEAL Boilers are so easy to run— 
feed them once a day, remove ashes 
thrice a week—no 
need to rekindle the 
fire in the whole 
heating season. 


The simple, easy-to- 
run features of IDEAL 
Boilers make them 
unequaled in the world. 
Accept no substitute. 


These outfits are put 
in without any tearing 
up, no disturbance to 
occupants. If you are 
ready to quit being a 
slave of the coal-hod 
and are paying bills 
and suffering the ills of 
old fashioned heating, 
guard your home by 
writing us today for 
“Ideal Heating” cata- 
log (free) —full of dollar 
saving heating facts 
you ought to know. 


fuel 
pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in a 
modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
heat from the fuel. 


IDEAL Boiler 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 


Write Department 28 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


BPS SSS Eo oS 
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A Floorlac 
Finish saves a 
lot of work 


ROUGH, worn floor is more than un- 
sightly. It is an added burden to the 
housewife. It is hard to clean and it will not 
stay clean. Why struggle with such a floor 
when a can of Sherwin-Williams 


The Brighten Up Varnish-Stain 


will give it a durable, glossy surface and a 
rich, attractive color—all in one operation? 
Floorlac is a Varnish Stain. It will trans- 
form a soft, pine floor into a fresh, bright, 
easily cleaned floor of oak, mahogany or one 
of several other colors. It 1s equally good for 
furniture and woodwork. Do not let your 
home run down. Protect every surface from 
wear and decay with Sherwin-Williams qual- 
ity paints and varnishes. 


There is a Sherwin-Williams dealer near you carrying just the right 
S-W finish for every home use. Send for free decorating sugges- 
tions and our painting text book ‘‘ The ABC of Home Painting.”’ 


&~- VARNISHES 


PAINTS 


Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
759 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; 
San Francisco, 523 Market St. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


them thoroughly with soap and luke- 
warm water, rinse with clear water, let 
them dry, and then treat with the prep- 
aration mentioned before. 


I am in a decoration dilemma. Our 
living room is on the north side of the 
house. I love old rose in the flat oil paints, 
but have been thinking, perhaps, tt would 
betoo dark. Old rose with voile ecru-colored 
curtains and yellow drape curtains, I 
think, would be so pretty. Please give me 
your opinion. Should the drape curtains 
be a plain or a figured silk and should the 
door curtain to the dining room be of the 
same material? Is wicker furniture ap- 
propriate at all times? TI think wicker 
rockers and a settee in such a living room 
would brighten it. How should the wood- 
work be finished? It is painted now and 
will have to be done over. Do you think 
yellow would be a better color for the walls? 
I have no furniture or rugs or anything 
for the room yet, so please be liberal with 
your suggestions. I am enclosing a sam- 
ple of my dining-room paper. The 
dining room opens into the living room. 

Mrs. EA; 


TI am very glad, indeed, to give you all 
the help in my power in the planning of 
your living room. I fear you would be 
disappointed in the old rose, not because 
it would be too dark, but because it 
would not harmonize satisfactorily with 
the wall paper of which you enclosed a 
sample. The latter, to be sure, has 
touches of rose in it, but it is more nearly 
a salmon, or yellowish pink. Old rose, 
you know. has quite a decided purplish 
tinge. There is a flat paint called “light 
salmon” which is charming with your 
dining-room paper, and another, equally 
harmonious, labeled ‘‘light olive.” 
Either of these would give warmth and 
cheer to the north room. If the salmon 
were chosen, I would suggest over- 
draperies of a harmonizing shade of 
“terra cotta.” With the olive, terra 
cotta would also be in harmony, but a 
slightly stronger shade would be prefer- 
able. A deeper shade of olive green 
would also be effective. If you could 
find a soft silk in either color, with a 
little black in the figures, it would give 
character to the room. There are so 
many fancy weaves nowadays that have 
no special names it is difficult to tell one 
just what to buy. Among goods of mod- 
erate price there are hosts of beautiful 
cotton and some linen fabrics, and if you 
wish to pay more there are plenty of silk 
materials, velours, etc. With plain 
walls, figured curtains are a little to be 
preferred. The portieres between the 
living and dining room can be of the 
same material, but unless quite heavy 
it would need to be of a double thickness, 
or else lined with another fabric in har- 
mony with the dining room coloring. 
Your voile curtains next the glass will be 
entirely correct. 

Wicker furniture is very attractive for 
living rooms. I would suggest staining 
it a deep olive green and having cushions 
of a darker shade of the wall color; that 


is, terra cotta, if the walls are salmon,- 


and medium olive if they are light olive. 

Your letter does not make it quite 
clear whether the floor as well as the 
woodwork is painted. If so I would sug- 
gest a rich olive green, fairly dark for the 
whole thing, the floor being one or two 
shades darker than the standing wood- 
work, and one large, or several small rugs 
in harmonious tones of salmon,, terra 
cotta and olive. If the floor is of hard- 
wood, natural finish, it could be stained 
instead of painted. 


Margery J. Fassett 


Answers all questions regard- 
ing fancy needlework. 


When do you use two shuttles in tatting? 
WIESUG ome 


Use two shuttles in tatting when the 
small rings are not to be connected at 
their bases by a thread, or when you de- 
sire to hide passage of thread to another 
group of stitches, or when threads of dif- 
ferent colors are used. Thread from the 
spool without cutting can be used. Work 
with two threads is called a chain, work 


World 


with one thread is called aring. In using 
two shuttles, tie the ends of thread to- 
gether. Put one thread over third finger 
of left hand, wind it twice around the 
fourth finger, leaving the shuttle hanging 
down, using the other shuttle to make 
the movements the same as if you were 
working with only one shuttle. 


Woman’s 


Please give me directions for working 
the satin stitch. 1B el 2 ba oe 


For working satin stitch with silk 
thread, work on a slant; with cotton 
thread, work straight across. Outline 
the figure and fill it with padding stitches 
up and down, making the layers higher 
in the center. Pass the needle in at one 
side of the figure and out at the other. 
Make the stitches close enough together 
to lie evenly and smoothly. Use coarser 
thread for padding. 


What is the Boston stitch in knitting? 
Trades 

Cast on the number of stitches neces- 
sary for the width of the article. 

Ist Row—*Knit 1, purl 1, knit 3, 
purl 1, repeat * to end of row. 

2d Row—Like 1st row. 

3d Row—Purl across. 

4th Row—*Knit 1, purl 5, repeat from 
* to end of row. 

Repeat these 4 rows for all the work. 


Tarkington Baker 


Tells you how to care for your 
plants and gardens. 


I would like to know what would be 
pretttest for a hedge on each side of a walk 
from gateway to house and also where to 
get wild grapevine? Be fips ef 


Berberis Thunbergii, which would 
prove reliably hardy in your climate, 
would make an excellent hedge for 
your purpose. It is not, however, sus- 
ceptible of the formal trimming that a 
hedge of privet submits to. If you pre- 
fer a formal hedge, plant the privet, 
Ligustrum Ibota Regelianum being the 
hardiest variety, and the best for your 
purpose. Wild grapes can usually be 
had from the woods. Good varieties of 
the grape for ornamental purposes, to 
be had of most nurserymen, are the 
following: Vitis Henryana, Vitis Humuli- 
folia, Vitis Megalophylla. 


I have thought of planting sage and 
lavender to sell, but don’t know a thing 
about it. I have noticed somewhere that 
lavender leaves and oil bring a good price. 
Shall I pick the green leaves and dry 
them, as I would sage, and can I extract 
the oil from them, or just sell the leaves, 
and where is the best market for both that 
and sage? Please tell me what you can 
about it, also if you think it advisable to 
plant those things, or something else— 
what do you think the most profitable 
thing to plant—TI haven’t much space. 

A. McK. 


Raising either sage or lavender as a 
commercial proposition would prove dis- 
appointing. The market for such prod- 
ucts is very uncertain and at best not 
profitable. If you are within easy ship- 
ping distance of a large city, you might 
find it profitable to raise mint. I believe, 
however, if you would concentrate on 
some flower as the gladiolus you would 
find it more to your advantage. If you 
care to consider such a proposition, let 
me know and I will give you further 
advice. 


I shall probably have 400 or 500 gladi- 
olus bulbs of blooming size when I take 
them up this fall. These are mixed bulbs 
and I would like to dispose of some of 
them and buy named varieties. I should 
like to take up the growing of gladiolus 
bulbs for sale as a side line in addition 
to my housework and poultry-keeping, 
both for pleasure and profit. I am very 
fond of the blooms, and they grow well 
here in our soil. Mrs. G. B. 


It is difficult to suggest a market for 
your gladiolus bulbs. I would advise, 
however, that you communicate with 
various reliable seedsmen. The gladi- 
olus is annually increasing in popularity, 
and I have no doubt the demand is, 
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for September, 
accordingly, steadily increasing. I have 
had little experience myself in raising 
the bulbs on a commercial scale and 
know nothing, therefore, at first hand 
regarding the profit that might be ex- 
pected from them. I know of one or 
.two persons who have started in the 
business and have made a success of it. 
They do not, however, confine them- 
selves exclusively to gladioli culture. 
Before embarking in any enterprise of 
this sort, I think the best thing to do 
would be to consult personally some 
responsible firm handling such products. 


I am interested in pansies and ask you 
for information on how, when and where 
to start them? I have a cold frame and 
some good earth with leaf mold, well 
enriched with manures and lime. I 
would like to have some nice pansies for 
next spring. W. W. M. 


Now is a good time to start pansies 
for carrying through the winter. The 
best soil contains a good proportion of 
leaf mold, well enriched with decayed 
cow manure. Sow the seed in drills, 
covering them not more than four times 
their diameter. ‘When the bed is sown, 
firm well with a board. The seeds 
germinate in from eight to fourteen days 
and the seed bed, during this period, 
should not be allowed to dry out. To 
prevent this, rig up frames above the 
beds—a foot or more—and tack over 
these thin paper or cheesecloth. The 
seed, of course, should be sown in cold 
frames and, on the approach of freezing 
weather, the sash should be lowered to 
prevent damage from frost. 


Last spring I bought a heliotrope plant 
which was about four inches high. It is 
now about three feet high, but no signs of 
flowers appear. Will you kindly let me 
know if there is anything I can do to make 
it bloom? ° M. I. 


It is a little difficult to answer your 
question about the heliotrope without 
knowing whether it is planted indoors or 
outdoors, in the open ground or in a 
pot. I am inclined to think that, in 
either event, the trouble is due to the 
fact that the soil in which it was planted 
was a little too rich in nitrogenous food. 
This would tend to produce foliage at 
the sacrifice of flowers. Eventually, 
though, I think the plant will bloom. 
Please let me know something about the 
method of planting and the soil in which 
it was planted. 


Mrs. Avis Gordon Vestal 


Will answer questions regard- 
ing different methods and 
phases of housekeeping. 


When ironing a waist or dress, which 
parts should be ironed first? By the time I 
have. finished ironing a garment it is full 
of wrinkles again. (Oo & 


Iron from right to left, shifting the 
left hand. Do the sleeves, collars and 
ruffles before smoothing the main body 
of a waist or skirt. The waist of a one- 
piece dress should be ironed before the 
skirt. Iron with the up and down 
threads, not on the bias, and give special 
attention to smooth hems if you wish 
skirts to look well. Keep a folded thick 
towel ready to lay under embroidery or 
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under the hooks and eyes or buttons of 
dainty waists, and iron these parts on 
the wrong side. 


I have a spare room which I intend to 
use as a sewing room. Will you please 
tell me the necessary articles to have in it 
so it will be most convenient for that pur- 
pose. I do my own sewing. Tee As ial: 

First, of course, a sewing machine is 
necessary. ‘Then, an old bureau or chest 
of drawers where you can keep cut-out 
work and rolls of cloth, buttons and other 
findings. The sewing-machine drawers 
should always be well supplied with an 
orderly supply of needles, pins, thread, a 
tape measure, ruler, pencil, tailor’s chalk, 
tracing wheel, oil can and all the appli- 
ances that belong to the sewing machine. 
If you have an old dining-room table 
with drop leaves, it is an excellent place 
to cut out material. If you haven’t, a 
small sewing table will do. A full length 
mirror, if-you are so fortunate as to pos- 
sess one, is very useful in a sewing room. 
If you use a gas or electric flatiron, have 
an ironing board in the sewing room; but 
if the old-fashioned irons are used, it is 
easier to carry the work to the kitchen 
for pressing. There should be several 
comfortable chairs and a large size waste 
basket for scraps. 


Should bluing be used in the rinsing 
water for colored clothes—or isn’t it neces- 
sary? FEES: 

Do not use bluing with any colored 
clothes except blue ones. Faded colored 
clothes of solid color can be restored by 
dipping in dye solution. Ecru or tan are 
restored by a coffee solution. 


Ralph W. Ermeling 


Is the one to write to if you are 
planning or building a home. 


Will you kindly let me know what is the 
custom of making payments to the con- 
tractor who is building one’s house. 
Should the whole amount be paid when the 
work is finished—or how? N. R. G. 


Payments to contractors are usually 
made as the work progresses—a certain 
amount when the foundation is com- 
pleted, an additional sum when the 
framework is completed, and additional 
payments when plumbing and heating 
pipes are roughed in, etc. This is neces- 
essary to enable the contractors to know 
when they are to receive payments to 
take care of their material bills and labor, 
and the owner must know how much the 
different payments will be, 
they fall due, so that he can arrange to 
meet them. When the contractor claims 
that a certain amount of work has been 
done and requests payment, the architect 
issues a “‘certificate,’’ which is an order 
on the bank or on those holding the 
money to pay for construction, for the 
amount which in his judgment should be 
paid, the contractor having submitted a 
written or sworn statement of money he 
has paid for labor and materials. It is 
the general custom, and should be so 
stated in the contract, that at least 15 
per cent of all moneys due the contractor 
shall be withheld until the work is com- 
pleted and accepted by the owner. 

This sum is held in reserve to protect 


and when - 


you and secure for you the assurance 
that the job will be completed according 
to contract. If your contractor should 
fail to fulfill his contract, and it becomes 
necessary to engage another contractor 
to complete the work in his place, you 
will have this 15 per cent out of which to 
pay the other contractor. 


Charline 


Answers beauty questions and 
tells you how to improve your 
ooks. 


HTow can I overcome the habit of biting 
my nails? Babette. 


No one can cure you of that habit but 
yourself. Will power should be exerted 
and your pride should come to the rescue 
for you surely do not want people to 
know that such a little matter as a finger 
nail is stronger than you are. By mani- 
curing your nails, once a week, they will 
look so attractive that you will be 
ashamed to spoil their beauty by nib- 
bling at them. If there is any roughness 
of the nail or the flesh around the nail 
remove it and that may help. Some- 
times a reminder in the way of a bitter 
drug, such as bitter aloes or quinine, is all 
that is needed to break a person of the 
unpleasant habit. Not only is it a detri- 
ment to the appearance of the person 
who has the bad habit of biting the nails, 
but it is unpleasant to beholders. Say 
you will conquer the habit and then do it. 
Be master of yourself. 


At night my feet are so tired and un- 

comfortable, can you suggest a remedy? 
Mrs. Jack. 

To relieve the tired feeling and make 
your feet ‘“‘comfy” keep them in a hot 
bath of alum water or salt water for fif- 
teen minutes, and then dip them into 
cold water. Then massage into them a 
soothing cream, manipulating the toes 
and relaxing the foot as much as pos- 
sible. When the tensed muscles have 
“Jet go”’ the circulation will be improved 
and relief from the ache and strain of 
the day will come. Change of footwear 
also helps to make the feet happy. 


Does it make much difference what kind 

of face powder I use, and how I apypihy it? 
Miss B. G. 

Indeed it does make a difference what 
kind of powder you use, both as to qual- 
ity and tint, for what is agreeable to one 
person’s skin may not be to another’s 
If you will tell me whether you are a 
blonde, or brunette, or what your color- 
ing 1s, I will advise you what tint is most 
appropriate for your skin. To apply the 
powder, first wash your face in cold water 
to close the pores, and take off any sur- 
face dust. Dry the face by patting with 
a soft towel, and then rub on a thin coat- 
ing of cold cream, which should be wiped 
off, and you are ready for the powder. 
Use a lamb’s wool puff, a chamois, or a 
piece of absorbent cotton, applying the 
powder evenly and smoothly over the 
face and neck. Enough cold cream will 
remain on the face to make the pow- 
der stick. Wipe off all powder that 
shows, and there will be no shine on 
the skin and the face will have a clean, 
protected surface and you will feel 
“dressed up.” (Continued on page 23) 


A Library for Woman’s World Readers 


The following set of Bulletins has been prepared especially for you by the people who conduct departments 


in Woman’s World. The information contained in them is 
has been selected with reference to the daily questions asked by our readers. 


of the Bulletins, and you may find a use for the entire set. 


The Book of Good Looks 


Woman’s World Baby Book 
Before the Baby Comes 
How to Set the Table 
Catering for Two Filia 
Dainty Dishes for Foaiclen. , 
Sandwiches and Bynets for Social Occasions 


WOMAN’S WORLD SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Five Cents 
Ten Cents 
Five Cents 
Five Cents 
Five Cents 
Five Cents 


Home Building 


The Demon Worry 
Plant a Tree for the Chilinen 
Minnesota Bulletin, Farm Houses 
Learning and Earning 


Making the Home Beacshat 


of the most practical and helpful sort, for it 


You will surely want some 


Ten Cents 
Five Cents 
Five Cents 
Ten Cents 
Ten Cents 
5 Ten Cents 
Five Cents 


107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Giving 
The Little Tots 
Instant Postum 


is quite in order, for this 
pure and wholesome 
drink, now so extensively 
used in place of coffee, 
is a real health drink for 
all the family. 


Children should never 
be allowed coffee, and 
many grown-ups, finding 
that it disagrees, quickly 
realize the benehits of im- 
proved health when a 
change is made to 


POSTUM 


There are no drugs or 
other harmful ingredients 
in this beverage of de- 
lightful favor. Then, too, 
there is real economy 
in its use, for unlike cof- 
fee, it can be made in- 
stantly—the exact num- 
ber of cups needed. 


Delicious 
Healthful 
Economical 


‘“There’s a Reason” 
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The light that says 


‘There itis! : 


There are nooks and cor- 
ners in every home that 


even daylight cannot reach — and where matches, candles or 
lamps are positively dangerous. That’s why you need an 
Eveready DAYLO about the house, for both convenience and safety. 


when a leak in the water 
or gas pipe must be 
fixed quickly 


when you lose a key. a 
coin or a ring in the 
dark 


when the watch dog 
barks his alarm 


When the baby cries in 
the night 


Nearly all good electrical, hardware, dmg, sporting goods and sta- 
tionery dealers display and carry Eveready DAYLO’S made in 77 
styles at prices from 75 cents up. In Canada 85 centsup. And your 
satisfaction is always assured by the Eveready TUNGSTEN battery, 
the only battery that is long-lived, dependable and really econom- 
ical. Always specify this make when your battery must be renewed. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Long Island City 


when the wrong medi- 
cine bottle may mean 
a tragedy 


whenever you need light 
—indoors or,out—that 
cannot cause fire or 
blow out—you need an 
Eveready DAYLO 


New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Toronto 


Dont ask for a fla shige c- 
' ez an Eveready DAY Lo Pe 


SSE ENDS ERTIES 


A nursing bottle with a neck costs less than does the wide, 
open-mouthed Hygeia but it is far harder to keep sanitary-clean, 
therefore it is fraught with oe for your baby. 


Ask for the Nursing 


oy et @ Bottle 


Broad, y ielding breast, non- collapsible, yet turns inside out forcleaning. Rubher cover 
to protect food-contents while on ice. Hygeia Breasts can be obtained in Red or Black 
Rubber. At Druggists Everywhere—Look for the name on box, breast and bottle. 
SSSe CSCS SSS SSE SSCS ST SSS EERSTE ESSERE ESSE SSE SSCS E ESE SSeS 
COUPON.— Present this coupon to your local druggist and receive a complete 
Hysgeia Nurser Free. Only good for babies horn in the months of August and 
September. Coupon becomes void October 2, 1917. (Fill out carefully.) 


Your name 


Physician's Name 


To Retad Drug Stores: We agree to reimburse you in full for each Hygeia Nurser donated 
on receipt of the coupons correctly filled out and returned tous before expiration. Only 
one free Hygeia Nurser toa family. Do not honor coupon after it becomes void. 


HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc., 1481 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Secret of the Storm Coupe 


"Continued from pageS > ; Bf hat rs 


“She air rknirae ye 


said the squatter. 
air in trouble, but—but 

It seemed to the girl as if this Christ- 
mas-tide had brought sorrow to everyone. 

She rose to her feet, stiff from sitting 
in the same position for so long a time. 

“Tll get her something, Jake,’ she 
said quickly. 

““Ma and me know ye got a lot of sor- 
tow, brat,’ choked the man, ‘“‘but ma 
were a wonderin’ if ye’d run to the shack 
fer a minute.” Noticing the girl's hesi- 
tation, ““She’s awful sick an’ mebbe if 
ye’d come she'd feel better.” 

“T’ll get your wraps,’ Andy offered. 

Both men helped Tessibel into her 
things. She stood very quiet until Andy 
held out her mittens. 

“T’ll only be gone a few minutes,’’ she 
promised the dwarf. ‘Come on, Jake!’’ 

“And together they went out into the 
storm. 


‘LT ESSIBEL and Jake Brewer made 

their way through the bleak, dark, 
pear orchard to the lane. The night held 
no terrors for the girl. All her winters 
she’d battled with the cold and winds of 
the Storm Country. Now, through the 
lane to the lake, they struggled, heads 
bent against the blinding blizzard. 
Under the weeping willow trees stood the 
empty shanty which had housed her 
childhood days, and, mechanically, she 
turned her eyes toward it. She recalled, 
dully, the strange sequence of events 
that had transformed her from a squat- 
ters’ brat and lifted her out of the bleak 
barrenness of life in the shack. She’d 
escaped the squalor, the horrid cold and 
the hardships, common to the wom- 
en of the Silent City. She lived more 
comfortably and decently than the fish- 
ermen’s wives. She'd learned many 
things, but all her efforts to improve her- 
self had been centered in her ambitions 
for Boy. Now it was all wasted! She’d 
won for him nothing but Waldstricker’s 
enmity. Her aspirations for him and for 
herself were buried in the little grave on 


- the storm-swept hillside by Daddy Skin- 


ner. Like a borrowed mantle, the culture 
she’d gained under Professor Young’s 
loving tuition, slipped from her and the 
elemental passions of the primitive peo- 
ple that produced her, assumed their 
sway. Subconsciously, the squatter’s 
standards re-established themselves, and 
she hugged to her heart the hate she had 
been cherishing. 

On the ice-covered rocks, where they 
were sheltered from the wind, Jake 
began to talk. 

“T wouldn’t have asked ye to come, 
Tess,” he apologized, “if we hadn’t 
needed ye bad.” 

““T wasn’t doing anything at home,” 
the girl answered tonelessly. 

“Mr. Young weren’t there, were he?’ 
asked Brewer. 

“No,” replied Tess. 
and sent for him.” 

*““T guess she air sick, all right,”’ 
mented Jake, ominously. 

If Tess heard, she didn’t heed the sin- 
ister suggestion in the squatter’s speech. 
She was busy, her whole attention de- 
voted to plans for revenge upon Wald- 
stricker. 

The light from Brewer’s hut, which 
was set back a little from the lake shore, 
in a frost-riven and water-worn niche in 
the precipitous cliff, shone, mistily, 
through the storm. Cut by slanting 
lines of driving snow crystals, its milky 
radiance obscured rather than defined 
the drifted path. Breathless, from the 
blizzard’s buffeting, they gained, at last, 
the hut door. 

The fisherman lifted the latch and 
they stepped into the hut. Seated in 
chairs around the bare little room were 
several men, squatter friends of the 
neighborhood. Near the stove stood 
Ma Brewer, white-faced and anxious. 
As soon as she recognized the girl, she 
began to weep and gesticulate hysteri- 
cally. Tess went to her and seized her 
hands, 

“Why! Ma Brewer, what’s the mat- 
ter? What’d you want of me?” 

Before she could answer, a rough voice 
breke the silence. = 

““We all wanted ye, Tess,” 


“His sister’s sick 


com- 


it said. 


daughter for her son. 


~ She wheaea about and looked from 
one to the other. 

Jake was still standing near the door. 
The triumphant leer on his face was re- 
flected in the several expreions of the 
other men. 

“Then Ma Brewer wasn’t 
Tess demanded slowly.” 

“Nope,” said: _Jake, 
someone else air.’ 

Tessibel allowed her eyes to rove about 
the shack. A slight movement in the 
corner attracted her attention. There, 
like a forlorn little lamb, a tight rag 
about her mouth, her curls matted and 
damp, crouched Elsie Waldstricker. 
Instantly, Tess recognized her and her 
heart pumped with joy. Surely, her 
prayer had been answered! Here was 
her opportunity! The child was suffer- 
ing, she could see that, but the very ex- 
tremity of torture could hardly repay for 
the pain Boy had endured. While Tess 
was pondering the penalties she’d inflict, 
a smile touched her lips. The frightened 
blue eyes searched the hard brown ones, 
but the child found no comfort or en- 
couragement in the frowning face of the 
squatter girl. 

“It’s Waldstricker’s brat,” declared 
Jake, exultantly. “I were a snoopin’ 
*round old Eb’s place an’ run on ’er down 
near the road by that there bunch of 
tamaracks. I says, ‘What air the mat- 
ter, kid,’ an’ she says, ‘I want my ma.’ 
I says, ‘Come along an’ I'll git ’er for ye,” 
an’ the kid come, jest like a lamb goes to 
the slaughterhouse.”? And Jake threw 
back his head and roared at the memory. 

The other men joined in the grim 
laughter. After a minute, another voice 
sounded above the last ugly chuckles. 

““Now, we got ’er, Tess, ye air to do 
anythin’ ye want to with ’er.” 


sick?” 


ee ‘but Tl bet 


STILL, the blue eyes looked into the 

brown, and still Tessibel’s heart raged 
its satisfaction. What were the squatters 
going to do with Waldstricker’s daugh- 
ter? The girl turned her head slowly 
and glanced at the row of dark men in 
their chairs against the wall. She cared 
nothing for the child on the floor, except 
that she was the one thing Waldstricker 
loved best. Surely, to injure her would 
injure him! The little feet were tied and 
so were the small hands. This pleased 
Tess, too, for she remembered how they 
had held Boy when he was imploring 
them to keep the big man away. 

Waldstricker! Ungodly, wicked Wald- 
stricker! His time had come! She’d go 
and leave the little girl with the squat- 
ters. Well she knew that a word from 
her and the baby would be seen no more. 

“TIT guess when old Eb found out his kid 
were gone,” grated Jake Brewer, “‘he 
got a wrench or two hisse’f.” 

The heavy voice brought Tess about. 

““What’ll we do with her?”’ She flung 
her hand toward the child in the corner. 

“Yer say ll go, brat,’ put in Longman. 
“That rich duffer air had his way too 
long. Us squatters’re a goin’ to show 
*im ’tain’t so safe to ride roughshod over 
everybody.” 

“You're going to kill her?’ asked 
Tess, dully. 

“Yep,” flung in Brewer, * 

Mrs. Brewer was crying softly. 
husband turned fiercely upon her.* 

“*Ma, here,” said he, “‘air makin’ some 
awful fuss over nothin’. She wants the 
kid took out of the state an’ put some’ers. 
Us men says it air got to die.” 

“It air too awful, Tessie,’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Brewer. ‘‘The baby ain’t done 
nothin’.” 

Tessibel refrained from looking at the 
speaker. Her heart bled afresh at the 
woman’s words. Boy hadn’t done any- 
thing, either, but Waldstricker had killed 
him. It was just, he should’ give his 
It wouldn’t bring 
Boy back, but surely he’d rest easier if 
Elsie joined hint? The thought that her 
enemy would know the ache that tore her 
heart, was balm to her own hurt. Yet 
something within her drew her eyes to 
the baby on the floor. How Boy had 
cried when the convulsive pain had 
come! She wanted to hear Elsie cry, 
too. The wails of her enemy’s child 
might drive the (Continued on page 17) 
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THIS FAMILY FRUIT CAKE IS GOOD TO LOOK AT, AND UNDENIABLY GOOD TO EAT 


WAR-TIME ECONOMY CAKES 


By Lilian Dynevor Rice 


of nourishment, and should not be 

eliminated from the menu. Here 
are some suggestions for toothsome, in- 
expensive kinds: 


(ye cake is a very useful medium 


Famity Fruir CAaKxe—In this cake 
appears neither eggs, butter nor milk. 
To make it sift together one coffee-cup 
wheat flour and one of whole-wheat flour, 
also a teaspoon of baking powder. Mix 
together a cup of cold water, a cup of 
brown sugar, half a cup butter substitute, 
half a cup seeded and chopped raisins, a 
pinch of salt, a quarter teaspoon each nut- 
meg and mace, half teaspoon cloves anda 
teaspoon of cinnamon, and boil for three 


THESE SPICE COOKIES WILL MAKE THE COOKIE 
JAR POPULAR 


minutes, counting from the time boiling 
begins. Cool and when lukewarm add to 
the dry ingredients. Stirina teaspoon 
of soda dissolved in three tablespoons of 
warm water, and a half cup of chopped 
nut meats. Stir hard for five minutes, 
then turn into a pan lined with paraffin 
paper and bake for one hour in a slow 
oven. 


Spic—E Cooxi1es—Boil together three- 
quarters of a cup clarified drippings or 
butter substitute, two cups molasses and 
a tablespoon each of ginger, cloves and 
cinnamon. Cook for three minutes, cool 
and when lukewarm stir in enough 
whole-wheat flour to stiffen sufficiently 
to roll out. Last of all stir in a level 
tablespoon of baking soda dissolved in 


two tablespoons warm water. Roll out, 
cut and bake in a medium oven for 
fifteen minutes. 


Nut Rotits—Sceald half cup fresh milk, 
add half cup boiling water and when it is 
lukewarm add three-quarters of an yeast 


‘cake which has been crumbled and soft- 


ened in three tablespoons warm water. 
Add half tablespoon each lard and but- 
ter, two tablespoons each molasses and 
brown sugar, a cup of chopped English 
walnuts, half cup white flour and enough 
whole-wheat flour to make a dough that 
can be kneaded. Knead for five minutes, 
cover and let rise for an hour, then knead 
for two minutes, pull off pieces the size of 


SERVE THESE LITTLE HALF-BREAD, HALF-CAKE 
ROLLS, HOT OR COLD 


an egg, shape into oblong rolls, and bake 
for an hour in a moderate oven, brushing 
the tops when nearly done with sweet 
milk, 


CuocoLtatE CaxkeE—Cream half cup 
butter substitute with two cups brown 
sugar. Melt two ounces of grated choco- 
late in a cup of boiling water and add. 
Sift two and three-quarters cups of whole- 
wheat flour with a teaspoon of salt and 
one of baking powder, and add to the 
rest. Beat two eggs well, and add, then 
stir in half cup each of chopped raisins 
and chopped nuts. Last add a teaspoon 
of baking soda dissolved in two table- 
spoons of buttermilk. Turn into a 
pan lined with paraffin paper and bake 
slowly for three-quarters of an hour. 
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Cheering Up Your 


House Guests 


Most of us try to see that our guest rooms are just a little 
bit more perfect than the rest of our rooms—and especially 
that they offer more little comforts than the guest sometimes 
has at home. Many an innovation has started that way. 


Just now, the one thing no guest room should be without 
is Mennen’s Borated Talcum. And there—on the shaving 
stand—don’t forget Mennen’s ‘‘Talcum for Men.” It’s 
neutral in tone; because men who have learned the comfort 
of talcum powder after shaving, are fussy about the pallor 
that comes with the use of white talcums. 

Yes,—Mennen’s helps to send your guests away making 
the right kind of comment. 

Some clever housekeepers have two or three tints (Cream 
and Flesh), as well as White. And Violet as well as Borated. 
The variety, of course, costs no more in the long run, and it 
does add a touch of completeness. Besides—you’re sure of 
suiting your guests’ tastes in perfume as in color. 


It’s amazing how cheerful you’ll find a house full of 
people who have had a rub with Mennen’s after the bath. 


- Comfort does more for cheeriness than any other one 
thing. And Mennen’s means comfort. 


It has been making the delicate skin of babies comfortable 
for nearly forty years. Why should you deny yourself 
today what your mother didn’t deny you—and you wouldn’t 
deny your child? Use Mennen’s generously. 


PISNNSINS 


BORATSD 
T@LQUM 


Now in the new large-size economica! can 


TRADE MARK 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the original 

borated formula that has never been bettered— 
includea variety tosatisfy every need; Borated, Violet, 
Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh 
Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed ; 
and the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shaving, 
with a neutral color that leaves the face free from the 
pallor of a pure white powder. Send 5 cents for a 
trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 
Laboratories 
629 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 


-BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER Hi 


Gern Tele lbeds Syergeat Sa E 
: sine Sales Agents for Canada: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Ney bes Moon, Ist day, 7 h. 
—~ 28 min., morning. 

eg Last Quarter, 8th day, 

2 h. 5 min., morning. 

@ New Moon, 16th day, 

5 h. 28 min., morning. 

») First Quarter, 24th day, 

0 h. 41 min., morning. 

<>) Full moon, 30th day, 3h. 
— 31 min., evening. 


\ The ninth month of the year, during which the sun enters the sign Libra. In the Roman 
) ; calendar it was the seventh month, and took its name from the Latin word “‘septem” which 
t\ means “seven.” 

FLower: The morning-glory. Gem: The sapphire. 


Holidays and Anniversaries 
Also Good and Useful Advice, Together with Sentiments Proper to the Days 
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| 1|Congress passed an act declaring that the spirit) Truth is tough, it will not 


wn 


ognition of, laborers as a class. 
states except: 


{South Dakota. 
4'George Gilbert, a Youngstown, 


Missions formally constituted 
IN sd, 1820: 


no spirits shall be admitted on board vessels ofjfouch. 
jwar except as medical stores, 1862. 
Even solid ivory will shine if you polish tt enough. be roundand full at evening. 
Labor Day, a day, usually the first Monday in! cho 
September, set apart as a holiday for, and in rec- he way to get sunshine is 


Recognized in all 


Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 


Ohio, miser died, 


1890. He boasted that his living the year ’round 
|did not cost him more than three cents a day! 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


at Framington, 


6|A crooked stick will have a crooked shadow. 


7|No pear falls into a shut mouth. 


haying.” F 


10|Naval battle between Americans and British. and! 
American victory on Lake Erie. 
|the Americans control of the lake, 1814. 
11/Jenny Lind, the “‘Swedish nightingale,” made her} 
first appearance on the American stage, at Castle 
Garden, New York City, before 7,000 persons. 
First-night receipts were $30,000 ; $225 was paid 


| 


for the first ticket sold, 1850. 


| 8'The first carload of raisins was shipped from) 
Fresno, Calif., for New York, 1891. 
| 9| The best time to dig roots of the sweet flag is ‘‘ after 


This battle gave 


12| Beware of the man whose dog slinks at his voice. 


13\Francis Scott Key, during the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, while detained 
on board a British ship, composed “*The Star- 


)Spangled Banner,” 1814. 


14 Every horse thinks his own pack 


15| Keep your eye on the road. 


heaviest. 


Present average 


17|Separation of Church and State established by 


|Federal Constitution. 


“No religious tests shall] 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or) 
public trust under the United States,” 1787. 

T |18|The cornerstone at the southeast corner of the 


capitol at Washington, D. C., was laid by George 


Washington, 1793. 


W/19| President James A. Garfield, twentieth president 


of the United States, died, having been shot by 
an assassin named Guiteau, 1881. 

20;|A September black frost and apples are lost. 

21/A clear conscience is a soft pillow. 


22|Capt. Nathan Hale, martyr spy of the Revolu-| 
tion, was captured on Long Island. 
hanged in New York, 1776, and his last words|does not lose his child's 
were: “I only regret that I have but one life to heart. 


lose for my country.”’ 


He was 


23|John Paul Jones, with the “Bonhomme Richard,” 


British frigate “‘Serapis.” 


wounded, 1779. 


had .a battle off. the coast of Scotland with the 
The ‘‘Serapis’’ sur- 
rendered and the ‘‘Bonhomme Richard”’ sank.| 
jOut of 375 Americans, 300 were either killed or\Jreland may honor 


24|A hedge between keeps friendship green. 
25|The first play performed in America by a regular|But the shield of the great 


company of comedians, acted, Virginia, 1752. 
/\26|Even a self-starter must have gas. 


27\A curly tail doesn’t flavor the bacon. 


28 


30| Nothing lasts. Why worry! 


es — 
SSS vex 


This is an ““R” month. You may serve oysters 
29;Congress established a regular army, 


1789. 


Nay, you may kick 
if about all day and it will 


| 
| 
| ration in the navy shall cease forever, and that break like a bubble at the 
/ 


to get into it. 


No suds without soap; 
No success without hope. 


George would have had a 
sorry time tf he'd lived until 
1917. 

| LOCAL COLOR 

\Oh, give us yellow fever, 


Give us sunburn, tan or 
brown; 

Let us turn sea-green with 
envy, 

Or with pink-eye drag us 
down. 


| Black in the face with fury, 

Or white from dread dis- 
ease— 

Give us purple eyes from 
fighting, . 

\Or a red proboscis, please. 

Let us die, like Corporal 
Violet, 

Or any fate you choose— 

|Give us any local color— 


blues! 


|\Too far East is West. 


S |16)/First Overland mail (Pony express) for the Pa-|He who would gather honey 
cific coast left St. Louis, Mo., and arrived at 
San Francisco, October 10, 1858. 
time made by overland mails from St. Louis to 
San Francisco is 61 hours and 10 minutes. 


|must not fear the stings of 
the bees. 


He who has a head won't 
want for a hat. 


The tardy person has three 
hands; a right hand, a left 
hand and a little behind 
hand. 

‘A man may smile and 
ismile, and be a villain— 
but don’t let that keep you 
from smiling. 


A utumn begins. 


A happy man is he who 


The rose may bloom for 
England, 
The lily for France un- 
fold; 
the 
shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold, 


republic, 

| The glory of the West, 

|Shall wear a stalk of the 
tasseled corn— 

The sun’s supreme be- 
quest. 


But, Lord, save us from the | 


September 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Woman’s 


September, you appeal to all, 


Both Joung and old, lordly and lowly; 
You stuff the hay-mow, trough and stall, 

Till horse and cow’s as roly-poly 
As pigs is, slopped on buttermilk 

And brand, shipstuff and ’tater-peelin’s— 
And folks, too, feelin’ fine as silk 

With all their feelin’s! 


From The Hoosier Calendar. 


Copyrighted by Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Here It Is 


Curious and Unusual Queries Answered 


€é EN-OF-WAR” is a phrase ap- 

plied to a line of battleships, 
and probably originated in the fol- 
lowing way: In the English lan- 
guage ships are usually referred to as 
“‘she;”’ “‘man-of-war ship’’ meant a 
boat full of men armed for war, but 
in the course of time the word “‘ship” 
was dropped, and “‘man-of-war was 
the resulting phrase. 


ID you know that the word 

“marmalade” originally meant 
“quince jam,’ and came from the 
Portuguese “marmelada,” from 
““marmelo,”’ a quince? Nowadays, 
we call any fruit conserve marmalade, 
whether it be made from oranges, 
apricots, plums or quinces. 


HE Marseillaise Hymn, the na- 

tional hymn of France, received 
its present name from the fact that a 
body of French troops from Mar- 
seilles marched into Paris, where it 
was unknown, singing it lustily. 
The words and music of the piece 
were composed by Rouget de I'Isle, a 
French officer of Engineers, and it 
was first produced in 1792 at the 
House of Baron Dietrich in Strass- 
burg, under the name of the “ Chant 
du Depart de l’ Armée du Rhin.” 


¢¢ DAL,” you will be interested to 
know, is the Gipsy word for 
“ brother.”’ 


OU’VE heard people say, “He 

acted like the Old Nick,” 
haven’t you? And do you know who 
*“Old Nick” was? The term is from 
the name of a Scandinavian demon, 
Nikr, who was supposed to haunt 
mines. The name of the metal 
“nickel” comes from a _ miners’ 
legend that the hardness of the ore 
is due to the wickedness of Nikr. 


OU’LL be surprised to know that 
the sandwich was originated 
about a hundred years ago by an 
earl—the Ear! of Sandwich. He was, 
they say, a gambler, and spent whole 
days at this pastime. Not wishing to 
take time enough to eat a regular 
meal, he was accustomed to have 
the waiter bring him a piece of meat 
between two slices of bread, which 
he ate without stopping his play. 


| By you ever give a thought to the 
“whence” of the word “pocket- 
handkerchief?” °*Tis most curious! 
First there was the form “kerchief,” 
from the French “‘couvre-chef,” a 
covering for the head. By prefixing 
the word “hand,” we have “hand- 
kerchief,”” a covering for the head 
held in the hand; but when we use 
the term ‘“‘pocket-handkerchief” we 
speak of a covering for the head 
which is held in the hand and some- 
times carried in the pocket. 


¢¢ PICNIC” is a corruption of the 

French “pique-nique.” In its 
native country it means an enter- 
tainment in which each person con- 
tributes to the general supply of the 
table. In France it does not apply, 
as it does here, to an outdoor enter- 
tainment. 


MiARAB0U feathers of which 

women’s boas, muffs and hat 
trimmings are made, are taken from 
beneath the wings of the Mara- 
bou stork, a native bird. of West 
Africa. . 


HE name of the flower “Petunia” 

is from “‘petum” or “ petun,” an 

old name for tobacco. It is, there- 
fore, a species of tobacco. 


HE raven is the first bird named 
in the Bible (Gen. 8:7). Al- 
though it feeds upon fruits and seeds, 
it also eats the flesh of dead animals, 
and so was considered unclean. The 
reference to the raven in Isaiah 
34:11 shows that the ancient peoples 
considered it a bird of evil omen. 


HE enthusiasm shown in the re- 

cent gardening movement was 
not, by any means, confined to rural 
districts. Last spring, in the city of 
Chicago alone, 8,000 acres were 
plowed, and 200,000 home and va- 
cant lot gardens were under culti- 
vation. Garden meetings were 
attended by 69,500 persons, and 
365,000 pieces of garden literature 
were distributed free. If each plot 
grew $20.00 worth of foodstuffs, the 
total value would be $2,600,000. 


jb 1914 an attempt was made to 
. take a census of birds in the 
United States. Most of the work 
was done on farms in the north- 
western quarter of the United States 
—north of North Carolina and east 
of Kansas. For every 100 robins re- 
ported there was 49 catbirds, 37 
brown thrashers, 28 house wrens, 27 
kingbirds and 26 bluebirds. 


ODOM and Gomorrah were the 
two cities, said by some to be 
north, by others south, of the Dead 
Sea, which, according to the biblical 
story, were destroyed, 1898 B. C., by 
fire from heaven as a punishment for 
the extreme wickedness of their in- 
habitants. Lot and his wife were the 
only ones who escaped, and Lot’s 
wife, you remember, was turned to a 
pillar of salt for looking back at the 
ruins. 


¢¢ TD ERFUME?” is derived from the 

Latin per, meaning “from,” 
and ‘“‘fumus,’”? meaning smoke. The 
first perfumes were wood or aromatic 
gums which gave off pleasing odors in 
burning. 


RUCIFIXION, as a form of pun- 

ishment, was in use among the 
Carthaginians, the Persians, Assyr- 
ians, Scythians, Indians, Germans 
and from the earliest times among 
the Greeks and Romans. It was 
abolished by Constantine, Emperor 
of Rome, toward the end of his reign, 
probably because of his increasing 
reverence for the cross. Exemption 
from crucifixion was the privilege of 
Roman citizenship, and punishment 
by the cross was confined to slaves or 
malefactors of the worst class. You 
will remember that Christ was cruci- 
fied between two thieves. 
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‘door and stopped near the two. 
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The Secret of the Storm Country 


Continued from page 14 


shrieks of her own little one from mem- 


ory. 

“Take the rag off her mouth,” said 
she, quickly. 

“She'll cry if ye do,” 
near the stove. 

Tess crossed the room to the corner 
where Elsie lay and, kneeling by her, un- 
fastened the cloth about her mouth. 
The baby held up her bound hands and 
whimpered, “Elsie’s hands hurt.” 


warned a man, 


TESS had never voluntarily hurt a liv- 
ing thing. All her life her quick sym- 
pathy had responded instinctively to 
helplessness and misery. Even the toads 
and bats knew her tender care. Wald- 
stricker’s child was to her, then, the most 
loathsome of breathing creatures. She 
might let the squatters kill her; she 
might even do it herself. But this was 
another thing! Face to face with the 
concrete case of pinching a baby’s wrists, 
her instinct sent her fingers to the tight 
cords about the uplifted hands. With- 
out conscious purpose, she also released 
the plump ankles. Elsie rolled over in a 
whimpering little heap on the floor. 

“T want my daddy,” she whined. 

“You can’t have your daddy,” an- 
swered Tess. Lifting the child to her 
feet, she noted how like to Deforrest 
Young’s were the little one’s eyes. 

“Your daddy air a dirty duffer,” 
Jake. ‘“‘Give ’er a whack, Tess.” 

He came forward from his place by the 
The 
fisherman raised his own fist, and Tessi- 
bel moved a little aside. She regretted, 
now, that she had loosened the little 
one’s bonds or had done anything to re- 
lieve her suffering. She didn’t care what 
they did to Waldstricker’s child. If they 
wanted to strike her, what affair was it 
of hers? 

She turned her eyes upward, and, 
there, from among the rafters, she 
seemed to see Boy’s face smiling down 
upon her. Love, shining from the dear 
eyes, radiated bliss and joy. How very 
sweet and peaceful he appeared! Then 
Brewer’s voice penetrated her conscious- 
ness. He was leaning over the rigid 
little girl. 2 ‘ 

“Brat,” he was saying, “you air 
goin’ to get the lickin’ of yer life, an’ 
don’t ye forget it.’ 
~ “Pretty lady, help baby,” 
Elsie. 

Tessibel shoved the squatter aside. 

“Don’t touch her yet,” she said in low, 
distinct tones. 

Jake took something from his pockets 
and thrust it into the girl’s hands. It 
was a small, wiry, riding whip. 

“Tt air the one her pa used on Boy,” 
he muttered. “I stole it from ‘is 
stable.” 

Tessibel uttered a cry and dropped the 
whip. The terrible scene in the lane, in- 
voked by the speaker’s words and the 
sight of the whip, poured into her mind 
a new flood of hate. 

Yes! Elsie should be treated as her 
father had treated Boy! She stooped 
and picked up the whip. The men 
leaned forward, watching intently. Their 
heavy breathing and Ma Brewer’s sobs 
mingled with the ticking of the clock and 
the storm’s racket against the hut. 


said 


mourned 


HE studdied the whip and tested its 
hissing pliability. That tip had stung 
Boy beyond endurance. The length of it 
had put him in his grave. Waldstricker’s 
hands had tortured her son. She would 
make his daughter pay the reckoning. 
She drew a deep breath and raised her 
arm. 

Elsie had crept unnoticed to her side, 
and as Tess glanced down, the child 
touched her hand with little fingers, 
marble-cold. The girl drew away from 
the suppliant touch, then lowered the 
hae and stood considering the baby 
ace. 


“YT hate you worse’n anyone in the- 


whole world,” she spat out. 

“Then lick ’er,” growled Longman, 
and the other squatters muttered their 
approval. 

Elsie dropped her head against.Tessi- 
bel, and clung to her skirt. 


“T want my—muver, > she burst out. 


“Get even with Waldstricker, brat,” 
said another voice. 

Tess raised her arm and glancing along 
the uplifted whip, again she looked into 
Boy’s eyes, and, as she gazed, the little 
face in the rafters receded—grew dim- 
mer. 

She dropped the whip, and unmindful 
of the squatters lifted her hands. 

“Mummy’s baby boy!’ she called. 
The happy eyes faded fast from her sight 
and it seemed to her they summoned her 
thence. A moment later she stood shivy- 
ering, staring into the shadows, and then 
she turned upon the dark-browed men. 

“You said I could do anything I 
wanted to with ’er, eh?” 

“Yep,” Brewer assented. ‘Beat ’er, 
kill ’er, the more the better for us-uns.”’ 

Then give me a blanket to wrap her in. 
I’ll take her home where—where—Boy— 
died.” 

Brewer’s lips fell apart and he laughed 
evilly. 

_**Good idee, brat,’’ he said. “‘“Ye can 
make it a thousand times worser for the 
kid if ye do. Get a blanket, ma.” 

Carefully the girl wrapped the blanket 
around and around the little one. Elsie 
whimpered disconsolately but made no 
objection. Anything was better than 
being left with the men who tied her up. 
Lifting the bulky bundle, Tess started 
for the door. Jake picked up the whip 
from the floor and handed it to her. 

“Ye’re forgettin’ somethin’ ain’t ye, 
brat? Ye’ll be wantin’ this, I’m think- 
in’,”’ he chuckled. 

“T can’t ever thank you all enough,”’ 
she flung’ back hoarsely, tucking the 
whip into her coat pocket, “‘for giving 
me this chance at Waldstricker.”’ 

Longman got up and opened the door 
and Tess stepped out into the storm, 
carrying Waldstricker’s daughter. 


JDEFORREST YOUNG was trying to 

calm his sister. Her frantic cries for 
her baby contrasted strangely with the 
icy despair of the other mother he’d 
tried to comfort. His heart, still sore 
from Boy’s loss, bled in ready sympathy 
to his sister’s mourning. He grasped 
Helen’s hands which were tearing her 
hair. 

“Don’t!” he said. ‘We'll find her 
soon. By morning she'll be back home 
again. Ebenezer has nearly every man 
around looking for her, searching every 
barn and asking at every house. Darling, 
do you think you could stay here with 
Madelene and let me go out, too?”’ 

“Yes, yes, go, but I shall die if you 
don’t find her!” 

Hour after hour men on horseback and 
men on foot hunted through the hills 
and gullies for little Elsie Waldstricker. 

It was almost twelve when, one by one, 
Ebenezer’s friends rode sorrowfully home 
after a useless search. 

When Tessibel carried Elsie into the 
living room, she looked furtively about to 
assure herself that Professor Young had 
not returned during her absence. Only 
Andy should know! He would help her 
—he, too, loved Boy with all his soul. 
With the little girl still in her arms, she 
hurried up the stairs to her own room, 
and after removing the blanket placed 
her in a chair. Elsie stared about, too 
frightened and tired even to whimper. 
The whip fell to the floor and Tess 
picked it up. For a long time she held 
it in her hand, meditatively, trying its 
strength and suppleness while she glared 
at the child. Then she slipped quietly 
into the hall, still carrying the riding 
crop at her side. 

“Andy,” she called 
Mother Moll asleep?”’ 

Andy came out of his own room. 

“Yes, she’s asleep. I been singin’ to 
her most ever since you been gone. The 
old woman sure does like my singin’, 
Tess.” He waddled toward the girl and 
then he noticed the expression on her 
face. 

“Somethin’s happened,” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘Anything the matter with Ma 
Brewer?” 

Tessibel backed into her room and 
beckoned the dwarf to follow, by a move- 
ment of her head. After she had shut 
the door, she (Continued on page 21) 
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Free Cat 


Of Newest Fall 
Styles For The 
Enti ire Family 
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The garments illustrated awe our catalog have 


been carefully selected by fashion experts from the leading 
style centers of Chicago, New York and Paris and not only are they 


v4 


the most becoming modes obtainable but are the best values we have ever offered, 


/ Our immense purchasing power combined with 
the fact that we buy and sell for cash explains why we can 


WRITE 


offer such surprisingly low prices. TODAY / 
It is a delight to buy from our catalog because the FOR 
styles, prices and qualities: are right. We pay mail or express 
a charges to your home and Ss CATALOG 
: will refund your money_ if NO. 94W 


you are not entirely satisfied. _ 


We Pay 
Mail or 
Express 
Charges 
To Your 


No. 692. One of the becoming new 
Fall hats. Made entirely of Skinner’s satin 
with fashionable droop brim and new semi- 
. shirred crown. All silk grosgrain ribbon laid 
in band and fancy rosette makes an effective 
trimming. Comes in black, navy, emerald green, 
medium gray or brown, all with white satin 
under brim and white ribbon trimming or 
solid black or solid white. Price— 


Wecarry acom- [ 
plete line of wo- 
men’s waists, skirts, 
coats and suits. Our 
millinery is unsur- 


passed for style, 
quality and low prices. 
Wecansave you money 
on underwear. Moth- 
ers will find here in- 
fants’ and children’s 
garments that are dain- 

\ ty and serviceable. Our 
\ mammoth shoesection 
ie contains the newest 
"footwear for men, 
women and children. 

. We show snappy, new 
styles in clothing for 
men and boys. Do 
not make your Fall 
purchases until you 
see our Catalog — it 
means money saved 
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CATALOG No. 94 FALL and WINTER Bee 
Made with full blouse 


TheLeading 
Actual | 
Colors 
“U 


fi 
No. 693. Weare 7 
proud of the splendid 4 
values and handsome 
women’s fashions we 
have for you this sea- 

collar, turn-back., cuffs and 
girdle bound with black braid are 
button trimmed. Fastens in front. 
The graceful hanging full gored 
skirt has novelty pockets trim- 


son. To give you an 
idea of their beauty we 
illustrate this women’s 

med with black embroidered 
chain stitching and is gathered 
in back at waist line. Pleats 


estan Gtore Chi cag 
fine wool serge dress, 
extend on side and front panel 


from hip to bottom of skirt. 
Navy or black, Sizes 34 to 44 
Price — 


$308 


Write Now 


For Your 
Copy of 


Our Catalog 
No. 94W @& 
No. 694. Judge 


of the bargains we offer in foot- 
wear by this women’s handsome 


white sea island canvas lace shoe, 
Then send for our catalog. It contains 


hundreds of just as ; 
good values. High cut Pon 
pattern with white fin- 
hed sole and peek 


SS 
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Sizes2% to7, Dand 
Pair— 
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of Nowadays 
The Oat—the Supreme Food— 


Ee 
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steeeess 


Is Plentiful and Cheap 


In your food-cost perplexities remember the oat. 
cost has advanced but little. 


Its 


In units of food value it excels any other grain food. 
Yet note how much a 12-cent package offers. 


One ounce of Quaker Oats supplies more nutrition 
than two ounces of round steak. 


Sirloin steak costs six times as much— 

Bacon and eggs five times as much— 

Bread and milk costs twice as much— 
Per unit of nutrition. 


The average mixed diet costs four times as much. So each $1 spent 
for Quaker Oats means an average saving of $3 on your table cost. 


Quaker Oats 


Made from Queen Grains Only 


Get Quaker Oats—the luxury 
flakes —for their inviting flavor. 
They cost no extra price. Yet we 
use in this brand just the big, 
plump oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 


Use it to make the oat dish 
doubly welcome. Use it in 
muffins, in pancakes, in cookies. 
It reduces the cost and increases 
the flavor. 


The more you use the more 
you save. And the better your 
folks are fed. There is nothing 
so delicious as oat-made foods if 
you use these luscious flakes. 


12c and 30c per package in United 
States and Canada, except in Far West 
and South, where high freights may 
prohibit. 
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Please 


Try These 


Oat Confections ~ 


Sweetbits—Oatmeal Cookies 


1 cup Sugar, 1 tablespoon Butter, 2 Eggs, 
2% cups Oatmeal, 2 teaspoons aking Powder, 
1 teaspoon Vanilla. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of 
eggs. Add Oatmeal, to which Baking Powder 
has been added, and add Vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add. last. 
Drop on buttered tins with teaspoon, but 
very few on each tin, as they spread. 
Bake in slow oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 

(1660) 


EZ 


SET THE LOAF OF BREAD ON THE TABLE AND SLICE 


ONLY AS MUCH AS IS REQUIRED 
FOR THE MEAL 


VERY housewife who reads the 
EL papers knows that our wheat crops 
this year must be sent away to 
feed hungry friends who do not know 
how to utilize corn, rye and other grains, 
although each is nourishing and palata- 
ble. It would not injure us in the slight- 
est if we had to live for awhile on some of 
these good brown flours. Our health and 
dispositions will be improved, our com- 
plexions will grow rosy and our eyes 
bright. Who can say? Perhaps by the 
time peaceful days come again we shall 
have become so fond of the darker bread- 
stuffs that we will insist upon continuing 
their use, and then we will be just so 
much better off physically and finan- 
cially. 

Be good patriots, then, and at least 
one meal a day as a beginning use one of 
these good brown breads, then increase 
the ration to cover two meals, and so on 
until it comes in at every meal, after the 
fashion set by King George of England, 
on a bread board with a knife beside it, 
if it be in loaf form, so that each may cut 
just what he will eat, no more. Count 
noses, too, when you make muflins or bis- 
cuits, and if there are left-overs utilize 
them promptly before twenty-four hours 
pass. It must not be supposed that the 
following recipes do away altogether 
with wheat flour—that is not possible— 
because it is needed for its gluten con- 
tent, but only a small quantity is used, 
and all that is saved is for the common 
good. 


Rye Breap—Crumble a yeast cake in 
a pint of lukewarm water. When dis- 
solved add a cup of fresh milk that has 
been brought to the scald, then cooled, 
and beat in sufficient rye flour to make a 
sponge, usually about a pint and a half 
cup additional. Beat well, cover and set 
to rise in a warm place out of a draft for 
two hours. When light stir in a table- 
spoon of melted lard, or lard substitute, 
two and a half cups additional of rye 
flour, a tablespoon of salt, and a cup and 
a half of wheat flour. Knead for five 
minutes, put in floured bowl, cover and 
let rise for two hours when it should be 
doubled in bulk. Shape into two long 
rolls or loaves. Put in greased pans and 
let rise for an hour. Mix the white of 
an egg with a tablespoon of cold water 
and brush the loaves to give a gloss, then 
slash lightly across the tops in three 
diagonal cuts, and bake in a slow oven 
for an hour. Caraway seeds mixed in 
the dough, about two tablespoons being 
used to the quantity given, are consid- 
ered an improvement by many. 


Oat BreAp—This is one of the most 
delicious of breads and most nourishing. 
Pour a pint of boiling water over a pint 
of rolled oats, cover and let stand until 
lukewarm. Crumble a cake of yeast in 
half a cup of lukewarm water, and when 
it has dissolved add a quarter cup brown 
sugar and two tablespoons of melted lard 
or lard substitute.. When well mixed and 
the sugar dissolved add to the barely warm 


Woman’s World 


WHOLESOME 
BREAD 
AND BISCUITS 


In Which Little If 
Any Wheat Is Used 


Recipes by Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Beat, cover and let rise for an hour 
in a warm place, then add one cup 
whole-wheat flour and two cups of 
wheat flour and a teaspoon of salt. 
Knead thoroughly, put to rise in a 
covered bowl for an hour and a 
half. When doubled in bulk mold 
into loaves in well greased pans, 
cover and let rise for an hour, then 
bake for three-quarters of an hour 
in a quick oven. 

Be assured you cannot starve with 
either of these breads in your pantry, 
but it may be you want something 
quickly made for breakfast. Here, then, 
are some breakfast breads, which, like the 
loaf breads, draw but lightly on the wheat 
supply; also no eggs and very little milk 
are needed for them, yet they are most 
palatable. 


War Murrins—Put your well greased 
iron gem pan into the oven to get sizzling 
hot. Into two cups of ice water beat two 
cups of whole-wheat flour and a half 
teaspoon of salt. Use a large bowl and an 
egg beater. Add the flour slowly and 
beat hard for at least eight minutes, then 
fill gem pans three-quarters full and bake 
for fifteen minutes in a hot oven. These 
will not rise very high, but will be light 
and good. 


OATMEAL GRIDDLE Biscurrs—Sift a 
teaspoon of baking powder with threc- 
quarters cup of whole-wheat flour, and 
stir into a cup of cold, cooked oatmeal. 
Add four tablespoons of milk and stir 
hard, add also a tablespoon of melted 
lard or lard substitute and a half tea- 
spoon of salt unless the cooked oatmeal 
was well salted. Drop by spoons on a 
well greased griddle and bake slowly until 
both sides are well browned. Turn once 
only or the cakes will be heavy. 


Corn RoLtts—Mix with a pint of corn 
meal a teaspoon of sugar, a half teaspoon 
of salt and half teaspoon of baking soda. 
Stir in sufficient buttermilk to make a 
dough, add a tablespoon of melted lard 
or lard substitute, form into little rolls 
and bake brown in a hotoven. Downin 
Dixieland, where these originated, they 
are called “‘pumpkin bread,’ with no 
particular reason. 


WHOLE-WHEAT Btiscurrs—Sift to- 
gether thoroughly three cups whole 
wheat, four teaspoons of baking powder, 
a scant teaspoon of salt, three table- 
spoons of melted lard or half lard, half 
butter or butter substitute, and mix toa 
dough with a cup of fresh milk. Don’t 
knead, just toss together, then roll out 
and cut as you would baking-powder 
biscuits. Cut out and bake brown in a 
hot oven. 


Brown Breap—Sift together in a 
large bowl two cups each of yellow corn 
meal, white flour and Graham flour. 
Bring two cups of fresh milk to blood 
heat and stir into it a level teaspoon of 
bicarbonate of soda, the same quantity 
of salt and three-fourths of a cup of 
molasses. Into the dry ingredients stir a 
pint of boiling water, and after this has 
been well mixed in, turn in the warm 
milk. - Beat hard for ten minutes, then 
turn into a brown bread mold with a 
tight-fitting top. Be sure to leave room 
to swell. Set this in a kettle of boiling 
water, and boil steadily but not furiously 
for three hours, having a tea kettle at 
hand to replenish the water as the water 
boils away. At the end of the three 
hours take off the top, set the bread 
mold in a pan with a little hot water in it, 
and dry off in a hot oven for one hour. 


for September, 
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REeIPES FOR, PATRIOTS 


They Are Economical and Delicious 


By LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE 


ScALLOPED RicE—Stir together a pint 
of boiled rice, a cup of any kind of finely 
chopped cold meat, preferably ham, or at 
least half ham. Add a small onion 
minced, a cup of canned tomatoes and 
salt and pepper to taste, also a tiny bit of 
nutmeg if the flavor is liked. In a but- 
tered casserole or earthenware pudding 
dish put a layer of bread crumbs, then 
putin the rice. Cover with more crumbs, 
dot with butter, sprinkle with a teaspoon 
of Worcestershire sauce and bake brown 
in a moderate oven. 


Ratsin Puppinc—Mix one cup each 
of whole-wheat flour and oatmeal: Add 
a teaspoon of salt. Dissolve a level tea- 
spoon of soda in a tablespoon of warm 
water, add to it a half cup of molasses 
and a cup of sour buttermilk. Mix it 
with the dry ingredients... Add a half 
pound of raisins, well floured. Boil in a 
round mold or in a bowl, covered for four 
hours. Serve with honey or hard sauce. 


AppLE FritTERS—Core and pare firm 
apples and cut in rather thick slices. 
Sift a cup of flour with a teaspoon of 
baking powder and a pinch of salt. Make 
this into a batter with one egg—two if it 
can be afforded—and a cup of milk. Dip 
the apple slices in this, then fry brown 
in deep shortening, drain on a sieve and 
serve with powdered sugar and lemon 
juice or cream, or with maple syrup. 
Pineapple, peaches or oranges may be 
served in similar fashion. 


Driep Lima BEANs—Soak these over 
night, then drain, cook until soft and 
season with plenty of butter, pepper and 
salt. A two-inch square of salt pork, 
or several thin slices of bacon are deli- 
cious cooked with the beans. 


MaAcARONI AND Tomato Mo.tps — 
Line the bottom and = sides of well 
greased ramekins with coils of macaroni 
which have been cooked without break- 
ing the lengths. Have ready a tomato 
sauce made as follows: Cook together for 
ten minutes one pint of stewed tomatoes, 
one-fourth teaspoon of celery seed, one 
bay leaf, and one small onion. Strain 
and return to the fire. Rub to a paste 
two tablespoons of melted butter and 
two tablespoons of flour; add to the to- 
matoes, stirring till well blended. Add 
salt and pepper to taste and cook slowly 
for a few minutes longer. Fill the maca- 
roni cups with alternate Jayers of the 
tomato sauce and chopped cooked maca- 
roni. Cover with cracker crumbs and 
bake. Turn out carefully on platter 
when ready and serve with the remaining 
tomato sauce, thinned with a little cream. 


Poraro AND CHEESE CROQUETTES — 
Peel and wash six large, sound potatoes 
and boil for thirty-five minutes in two 
quarts of water seasoned with one tea- 
spoon salt. Drain and mash well in an 
earthen bowl, seasoning with one-half 
teaspoon each of salt and white pep- 
per. Thoroughly mix in one-fourth cup 
grated cheese, divide the mixture into 
ten croquettes, roll lightly in flour. dip 
in well beaten egg and fry in boiling fat 
for six minutes. Serve on a hot platter, 
garnished with parsley. 


Corn OystERS—To two small cups of 
canned sweet corn allow two eggs, a 
tablespoon of melted butter, salt and 
pepper to taste and flour enough to make 
a batter a little thicker than for fritters. 
Have ready some boiling hot fat and 
into it drop the mixture by teaspoons. 
They will brown almost at once, then turn 
to brown the other side, and serve as 
soon as possible. The flavor is much like 
fried oysters. 


BAKED Corn Puppinc—This pudding 
is made by using sufficient drained canned 
corn to make four cups; add to this two 
cups of fresh milk, salt to taste, pepper, 
half a cup of melted butter and the yolks 
of three eggs. Beat well, then add the 
whipped whites of the eggs, turn into a 
buttered baking dish and bake for an 
hour. The juice which is drained off may 
be used in soup. This recipe may be 
halved for a small family. 


BROWNIE Cooxres—These are gener- 
ally called Brownies. Cream one-fourth 
of a cup of butter or butter substitute 
with a cup of brown sugar and three 
squares of grated chocolate. Mix well, 
then stir in a well beaten egg, three- 
fourths of a cup of sifted flour and a cup 
of chopped peanuts, walnuts, hickory 
nuts, almonds or pecans, also a small 
pinch of salt. Beat well, then spread 
in a buttered pan, bake quickly, and 
while hot cut in strips or squares. 


Fish Bartts—Pick the freshened salt 
cod into fine shreds; allow to a cup of fish 
two cups of freshly boiled and mashed 
potatoes, one well beaten egg, a teaspoon 
of butter, and, if liked, one small minced 
onion. Beat until light, then form into 
balls with two tablespoons and fry 
brown in deep fat. 


CREAMED DriepD BEEF—Turn boiling 
water over the beef, drain, put in skillet 
with tablespoon of melted butter, cook 
for a minute, then turn in a cup of milk, 
bring to the boil and thicken with a 
blend of butter and flour. 


Cottage Cheese from Waste Milk 


nourishing food, can be made from 

skim milk which might otherwise 
go to waste, say the dairy specialists of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
After removing the cream for coffee, the 
skim milk that is not needed for pud- 
dings, gravies, etc., can easily be made 
into cottage cheese. If the milk is sweet 
it should be placed in a pan and allowed 
to remain in a clean, warm place at a 
temperature of about seventy-five de- 
grees until it clabbers. The clabbered 
milk should have a clean, sour flavor. 
Ordinarily this will take about forty- 
eight hours, but when it is desirable to 
hasten the process a small quantity of 
clean-flavored soured milk may be mixed 
with the sweet milk. As soon as the 
milk has thickened to the consistency of 
thin jelly, it should be cut into pieces the 
size of a walnet, after which the curd 
should be stirred thoroughly with a 
spoon. 

Place the pan of broken curd in a ket- 
tle of hot water so as to raise the tem- 
perature to one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit. Cook at that temperature for 


ae cheese, a delicious and 


about twenty minutes, during which 
time stir vigorously with a spoon for 
one minute at five-minute intervals. 
At the conclusion of the heating, pour 
the curd and whey into. a small cheese- 
cloth bag (a clean salt bag will do nicely) 
and hang the bag on a fruit-strainer rack 
to drain. After five or ten minutes, work 
the curd toward the center with a spoon. 
Raising and lowering the ends of the bag 
helps to make the whey drain faster. 
To complete the draining, tie the ends of 
the bag together and hang it up. Since 
there is some danger that the curd will 
become too dry, draining should stop 
when the whey ceases to flow in a steady 
stream. The curd is then emptied from 
the bag and worked with spoon or butter 
paddle until it becomes fine in grain, 
smooth, and of the consistency of mashed 
potatoes. Sour or sweet cream may be 
added also, to increase the smoothness, 
palatability and flavor. Then it is salted 
according to taste, about one-quarter 
ounce to a pound of curd. , 

Don’t waste any skim milk; make it 
into cottage cheese.—Government Food 
Thrift Series, 1917. 
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OW that the call is for National 


XU Economy, let women begin by saving 


Home Maker. 


ee eet asst wees anna ve 


themselves,” says the Fels -Naptha 


OW can any woman ex- 

pect to be bright and 
fresh after a day’s struggle 
with a steamy wash boiler and 
hard scrubbing board? 


But what a contrast is a wash day 
with Fels-Naptha! In cool orluke- 
warm water, Fels-Naptha works 
wonders. With ever so little rub- 
bing the most soiled garment is 
cleaned of even the tiny dirt 


particles you can’t see. 


Follow the simple direc- 
tions inside the red and 
green wrapper. Remember 
too, that only the whitest 
of white suds come from 
the clean-smelling “maple- 
sugar” colored bar of 
Fels-Naptha soap. 


You will never know just 
how much Fels-Naptha 
‘can save you until you’ve 


tried it. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


School-wear, work, piay or dress 
are all the same to this Hosiery 


You mothers who think that it is well-nigh impossible to get 
hosiery to withstand the children’s school wear, should outfit 
the children with Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. Then you 
will cease to worry about hosiery darning, and the family 
stocking bill will be much less. Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
stands more hard wear and tear than you ever imagined. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


It is sure to give satisfaction to everybody in the family. 
The heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced. The wide 
elastic garter-tear-proof tops with the anti-run stitch are knit 
on to stay. The quality is uniform throughout, the sizes 
correctly marked, the legs full length. The feet and toes 
are smooth, seamless andeven. Ankles fit snugly without 
wrinkles. Famous Durham dyes prevent color from fading 
or turning green after wearing or washing. Durable- 
DURHAM is made in all weights for all seasons of the year 
and sells for 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents a pair. 


Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for the entire family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our women’s 
and men’s 35c silk mercerized hosiery with 
the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 


DURHA 
AUDA 
4osier * 


dish-washing 


yE recently asked a Domestic Science 
expert who is devoting her life to the 
cause of women’s work in the home, to 
give us a few practical suggestions on 
She lately devoted three 


months to a close study of dishwashing methods. 


dishwashing. 


The information she gave us proved so interest- 
ing that we decided to give it to our women 
friends throughout the country. 
of the suggestions will not be new to you, but 
among the following you will find two or three 
new dishwashing helps worth trying. 


Probably some 


Never place dishes or utensils which 
custard, gelatine, 
egg, or starchy food directly into hot 


To cleanse vinegar cruets and other 
glassware on which unsightly deposits 
have accumulated, fill the bottle with 


have contained 


Woman’s -World 


Another’s Territory 


Continued from page 10 . 


hoped, to marry whichever of the two 
she liked better. If Valerie was cold- 
blooded in her calculations, it was simply 
because it was a foregone conclusion with 
her that men would love her. It was not 
a question of trying to attract men; she 
did it without trying. 

For several weeks Helena and Letty 
and the other unengaged girls in town 
watched Valerie and Sheldon. There 
was not the slightest doubt that he was 
much attracted to Valerie. 

“It’s like meeting some one from 
home to meet her,”’ he had confided in 
Helena the day after the party. ‘“Be- 
sides, she’s the only one of the dozens 
you’ve introduced me to that I can keep 
straight. I’m slow to remember people, 
Helena, and she'll be an anchor to wind- 
ward till I get all the members of your 
delightful circle placed.” 


UT as the winter passed, and Sheldon 

fell into the way of calling occasion- 
ally upon other girls besides Valerie, he 
was seen with her rather more than less. 
She was fond of skating and so was he; 
she was the only girl in town that cared 
to ride horseback, and he kept a horse; she 
liked brisk open air walking, and so did 
he. Finally, she lived next door to the 
house where he boarded, By the time 
that spring approached Valerie was so 
sure of her feeling, and of his, that she no 
longer tried to make Sam Hughes think 
he held the first place in her affections. 
She did not want to give him time that 
might be given to Sheldon. 

Sam Hughes took his defeat badly. 
Helena, observing and kind, took him in 
hand to do what she could for him. 

““T was going back to Letty,” he con- 
fided in her, “just to make Valerie 
jealous. But I saw how unfair that 
would be to Letty. Besides, I can feel, 
now, what I did to Letty a year ago. 


it was Letty upon whom he was calling, 
she could not believe the evidence of her 
senses. : 

“Oh, but it can’t be!’ she thought; 
“plain little Letty French! Surely he 
is just trying to test me.” { 

For weeks Valerie strove desperately 
to charm Sheldon as she had before. 
For weeks Letty received his occasional 
calls, quite unconscious that they were 
anything but casual. And for weeks 
Sheldon struggled with himself, trying to 
feel for Valerie the attraction he had felt 
when they had first known each other. 
At last he confided in Helena. 

“I feel like a cad, Helena,” he said, 
when he had finished. ‘‘Before Valerie 
went to New York I did pay her signifi- 
cant attention. I meant to ask her to 
marry me. And now, I think I love 
Letty.”’ 

“Aren’t you sure?” asked Helena. 

““T feel sure, and yet I can’t seem to 
respect myself. If I cared for one girl, 
how can I so soon care for another? Is 
such a facile love worth having?” 

““Well,”’ said Helena, “I think the 
better of you, Will, that you are asking 
yourself these questions. What do you 
find in Letty that you didn’t find in 
Valerie?” 

“You see,” he said, slowly, “when a 
man’s just playing around, it’s beauty. 
he is thinking of. But when he comes to 
marriage, character means more than 
beauty—at least it does to me. Letty is 
sweeter, nobler, fitter to make a happy 
home than Valerie.” 

Helena nodded. She wanted to tell 
him that what was happening to Valerie 
was simply the wreaking of poetic 
justice upon her. But Helena had fine 
qualities and principles; she would not 
hurt Valerie by any word or deed. 

“T’m not going to offer any advice, 
Will,” she said; “you must work it out 


water; always scrape thoroughly first, 
and rinse in cold water; then wash in 
hot water. 


One of the important uses of dish- 
washing is to sterilize the dishes so 
they will be perfectly sanitary before 
the next meal. This can be done 
only if the water is hot enough, and 
also if it contains some natural sani- 
tary cleansing agent like a good soap 
or washing powder. 


a half-dozen buckshot or small peb- 
bles, and warm water to which is 
added a pinch of baking soda and a 
sprinkle of washing powder. Shake 
vigorously. If the deposit is very 
thick, leave over-night. Then rinse 
thoroughly with clean, hot water. 


for yourself.” - 

Before autumn came, Sheldon had 
made up his mind. He wrote a letter to 
Valerie, telling her that he loved Letty. 
Then he told Letty that he loved her. 

“T know,” he said, “‘that you care 
nothing for me yet, but I want you to 
give me a chance to teach you to care.” 

To his dismay, Letty burst into tears. 

“TI don’t know what to think about 
love,”’ she sobed. Some one loves me, 
and then so easily turns to Valerie. You 
seem to love Valerie, and then turn so 
easily to me. I want a love that is just 
for me, is big, and will last forever.” 

**Mine is, mine will,” he vowed. “I 
shall spend as many months or as many 
years as you like, proving it.” 


I’m sorry and ashamed.” 

“This business of cutting people out, 
and using other people’s emotions to 
satisfy one’s own emotions never ap- 
pealed to me,”’ Helena said, severely. 

But she did not often preach to poor 
Sam—only comforted him. Once she 
asked Letty if she wanted to help. 

“Oh, no, please, Helena; not if you 
will,’ Letty said, shrinking. “I’m not 
hurt any more about Sam, but it would 
revive old memories to see him. I'd not 
want him to care about me a second 
time. I had enough pride to kill my 
love for him, and I’ve got too much to 
want him back.” 

So, all during the spring, while Valerie 
and Sheldon wandered into the primrose 
land that leads to love, Helena helped 
Sam through his bad days. Valerie 
wondered why Sheldon did not declare 
himself. She felt sure of her own feel- 
ings, and she did not quite see what he 
was waiting for. 

In June her eldest brother offered her a 
trip to New York. Valerie hesitated, 
but only briefly. A little absence would 
show Sheldon how much he missed her, 
and if she did not go to New York now, 
it would be months, perhaps, before she 
had another opportunity. She was to be 
gone ten days, but the shops and theaters 
were so alluring that she staid twenty. 

And while she was gone, Sheldon dis- 
covered Letty. He had met her many 
times, but he had talked to her very 
little. One day, passing her house, he 


left of the sink, and high enough to 


Dicie drainboard should always be at 
Have 


prevent stooping at work. 
stacking surface to the right. Wash 
dishes of same size together. The 
dishpan should conform to the size 
and shape of the sink. Sitting down 
to work makes the strain Jess. 


Sie clean a tea- or coffee-pot which 


A factor in easy, thorough dish- 
washing is the complete mixture 
of the water and the grease- 
cutting agent. This can be ac- 
complished by using a grease- 
dissolving washing powder such 
as Gold Dust which dissolves 
quicker and more uniformly than 
soap in cake form. 


has a rim of deposit inside, fill the 
pot with warm water to which one- 
half teaspoonful of washing powder 
is added. Let stand until the next 
meal; pour off, rinse in clear, hot 
water and lay with top off in the air 
and sun. 


S for Valerie, even Helena, her keen- 

est critic, felt sorry for her. At first 
she could not realize what had happened. 
It seemed incredible that the thing which 
she had forced upon other girls could 
have befallen her. She sent for Sheldon. 
She forgot her pride in her efforts to win 
him back. She could not believe that 
she could not have her own way. When 
he would not be moved, she became 
really ill. It was unbelievable to her 
that even her illness would not move 
him. She even sent for Helena to ask 
her offices. 

“You are his cousin,” she said, wild- 
ly; ““you must tell him that he is mis- 
taken. He can’t love Letty! I am sure 
he loves me still. Why, he was all but 


If your experience confirms what this woman authority 
says about grease, we believe it will pay you to sprinkle a 
heaping tablespoonful of Gold Dust in your dishwater. You 
will find that it quickly dissolves the grease. And with the 


grease out of the way, your dishes will wash and dry a great 
deal quicker. : 


Gold Dust is economical to use whether in large or small 
packages. Be sure it is Gold Dust you get. For sale everywhere. 


Let the GOLD DUST 
e. TWINS do your work 4 
* 


(HE kK FAIR BANK company) 


saw her in a simple white morning dress, 
cutting roses for the breakfast table. 
Fortunately for the drama of life, no one 
can foresee what will attract one person 
to another, no one knows what it is that 
warns a man that he has met a girl who 
will have an inalienable influence upon 
his heart. During the days of Valerie’s 
absence, Sheldon contrived to see Letty 
many times, sometimes with Helena, 
sometimes alone. Helena, watching, 
said nothing. 

“T haven’t warned him against Val- 
erie,’ she thought, “‘and I see no reason 
for saving him for her.” 

Valerie came back, and for a few days 
cast her old spell about Sheldon. Then, 
for all her assurance, she began to feel 
that something was wrong. Insensibly 
he had altered. He did not come to see 
her so often. When she found out that 


engaged to me!” 

Helena talked to her gently, patiently, 
firmly, explaining Sheldon’s feelings, 
explaining that love does not merely lie 
in the eyes. 

“You see now, poor Valerie,” she said, 
“what it is that you have made others 
suffer. Because of you, even now, Letty 
is afraid to trust Will, afraid to let her- 
self care for him a 

““Maybe I can get him back,” Valerie 
said, hopefully, half rising from the 
couch where she lay. 

Helena shook her head. 

“Can’t you see,” she said, pityingly, 
“that Letty’s reluctaneée is the very force 
that will make Will sure of himself? 
The one thing you can do is take this as 
bravely as Letty took her grief when you 
won Sam Hughes away from her.” 

But Valerie (Continued on page 28) 


for September, 


ee is 


The Secret of the Storm Country 


Continued from page 17 


pointed to the child with a hissing swish 
of the whip. 

““Waldstricker’s,” she announced 
briefly. ‘““The squatters stole her and 
gave her to me.” 

The sight of the little girl stopped 
Andy near the door. Instantly his alert 
mind pictured Waldstricker’s present 
anxiety and the awful retribution he’d 
exact when he learned of her abduction. 
He had no idea as yet what Tess intended 
to do and her attitude revealed no hint. 
Personally, he was powerless, because, 
to his physical weakness, the storm pre- 
sented an unsurmountable obstacle. 
Except for Mother Moll, he was alone in 
the house with Tess and the Waldstricker 
child, Here was a terrible predicament. 
He had already lost many years of his 
life, because he was present when Wald- 
stricker’s father was killed. He had done 
what he could to avert that crime and 
paid a heavy penalty for his interfer- 
ence. What to do now he didn’t know. 
How to save the little one and protect 
Tess he couldn’t guess. Casting fright- 
ened eyes first on the girl, then on the 
silent child, he crouched against the wall. 

“What ye goin’ to do with ’er?”’ he 
mumbled at last. “‘ What’s the whip for?” 

“T don’t know yet,” replied Tess, and 
she balanced the rawhide in her hand. 
“This is the whip Waldstricker used. 
Jake says to beat ’er like he beat Boy.”’ 

The cruel look on her face and the fire 
in her eyes frightened the dwarf. To 
him, she seemed almost insane. 

*““What’d you tell ’em you’d do, Tess? 
Air you goin’ to lick ’er?” 

“T guess so. I didn’t tell ’em for sure 
what I’d do.” 

She dropped the whip on a table and 
walked across the room to the window 
where she stood looking out into the 
night with unseeing eyes. Then, whirl- 
ing on Andy, she clenched her fists and 
burst forth: 

““She’s the only. thing Waldstricker 
loves! If I hurt her, don’t I hurt him?” 

“Sure, dear,’ the little man acqui- 
esced. ‘Sure, it’d make ’em think a 
bit, mebbe.” 

Elsie stirred uneasily, 
chair rock back and forth. 

“Baby’s hungry,’’ she whimpered. 

Tess threw off her wraps and flung out 
of the room. In the kitchen she stirred 
the fire and heated some milk and broke 
bread into it. 


WHILE she was gone, the dwarf made 

up his mind that now, if ever, he must 
prove the power of the faith Tess had 
taught him. Motionless, but watching 
the baby, he reviewed the proofs he had 
had in the shack and during his years 
with Tessibel on the hill. Surely, the 
hands stronger than Waldstricker’s had 
lost none of their protective power! So 
absorbed did he become, he hardly 
noticed when the girl came back, but he 
heard her say to Elsie: 

“Here, eat! I hate you so, I could 
strangle you with it!’ 

Tess was kneeling beside the chair and 
he noted that her fingers fed the child 
carefully, and when a few warm drops of 
milk ran down the shaking baby chin, 
Tess took out her handkerchief and 
wiped the little face gently. 

“Uncle Forrie won’t be back tonight,” 
he observed, after a while. 

“Don’t talk about him,” gasped Tess. 
“T don’t want to think of him.” 

“T don’t see what we’re goin’ to do, 
Tess,”’ returned Andy, miserably. 

“Yll never give her back to Wald- 
stricker, that’s certain,’ Tess gritted. 
I'll throw her out in the snow first. Let 
him find her, then, if he can.” 

Hunger satisfied, warm and snug, the 
tired baby smiled her thanks and fell 
asleep. After placing the bowl on the 
table, Tess drew the blankets about the 
little figure and stood up. 

“Don’t tell me not to do it,”’ she said 
fiercely. 

“TJ weren’t going to, Tess, dear,” 
sighed the little man. 

Then the girl went to the window 
again. For what seemed hours to the 
dwarf, she stared silently into the winter 
night. 

In her mind’s eye, she could see the 


making the 


high waves of the lake, rolling and tum- 
bling from hill to hill, and could outline 
the forest opposing its rugged weight to 
the tempest. Under the successive at- 
tacks of the gale, the loosened old joints 
of the house creaked their protests at the 
blizzard’s roughness. The shrieking of 
the wind, the sharp rattle of the storm- 
driven snow against the glass, every- 
thing in the wild night without, respond- 
ed to the conflict in her own breast. 

She felt sorry, now, that she hadn’t left 
Elsie to the mercy of the squatters; but 
the thought of what they would have 
done to the child made her shudder. 

“No, not that!’ she groaned aloud. 

“What'd ye say?” asked Andy, with- 
out moving. 

“Nothing,” muttered the girl, and she 
maintained her position at the window. 
It was as though she were waiting for 
something—she knew not what. Ina 
sudden hush of the storm she heard, 
faintly, the chimes in the library tower 
on College Hill. 


AB. YES, it was Christmas Eve! How 

- Boy had looked forward to Santa 
Claus! How many little things she had 
made for his stocking! She drew a long, 
sobbing breath. Boy wouldn’t want any 
of her love-things any more. 

She knew the chimes were playing 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Every Christmas Eve, at midnight, the 
bells rang out the sacred chorus. For 
many years the music had completed 
her Christmas preparations. The annual 
message had always brought her inspira- 
tion and spiritual uplift. A brick, torn 
from its place in the chimney, tumbled 
down the roof. Its clatter rudely broke 
in upon the joyous refrain. So had 
Waldstricker destroyed her peace. No 
peace for her, no peace for him! She 
tried to fit the words to the chiming notes 
but without success. She knew too well 
the melody of the sacred chant. Insist- 
ently and as clearly as though she actu- 
ally heard the chiming of the bells, the 
words and rhythm dominated her 
thought, ““Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 

Straining her eyes into the darkness, 
while the angels’ message tugged at her 
heartstrings, the overwrought girl saw 
another vision—Boy smiled upon her 
out of the storm. Ineffable happiness 
shone in the lovely face and steady eyes. 
Freed from mortal chance and change, 
she beheld him safe and secure in the 
everlasting now of eternity. The appre- 
hension of life’s unalterable continuity— 
unfolding to her uplifted thought—de- 
stroyed the hopeless sense of separation 
and banished hate and anger from her 
heart. The compelling light of reawak- 
ened love penetrated the inmost re- 
cesses of her spirit, and dissipated the 
shadows of discord and _ resentment. 
Peace possessed her. While the wonder 
of her healing held her motionless a little 
longer, the song she had often sung to 
Boy at twilight came bubbling to her lips: 

“In heavenly love abiding, 

No change my heart shall fear.” 

Amazed, Andy stepped to her side. 
Gratitude for his darling’s deliverance 
filled his heart. Turning to him, she put 
one arm around his shoulders. His 
throaty tenor joined the caroling so- 
prano: 

“The storm may roar without me, 

My heart may low be laid.” 

Above the raging of the wind they 
lifted the triumphant refrain: 

“But God is round about me, 

How can I be dismayed?”’ 

Moving into the brighter light of the 
shaded lamp, she seemed transfigured. 
All the strained, hurt look was gone. 
The brown eyes expressed a deep brood- 
ing content and the bright face glowed 
with love. 

“Tess, dear Tess,” cried’ Andy, “you 
found Him, didn’t ye? It air wonderful.” 

“Boy lives forever!” the smiling lips 
ejaculated. 

A tiny snore directed their attention to 
the little girl in the big rocking chair. 

“Wrap her up, Andy,’’ Tess directed. 
“T’m going to take her home.” 

Andy’s shaking hands could hardly do 
her bidding. “‘It’s (Continued on page 26) 


And it is Free 


VERY woman wants to help her country in this great 
emergency. And this special War-Time Edition of 
the Wanamaker Catalog wants to help you, 


Mere cheapness is waste. 
Cheapness with value is saving. 


If you have always bought by mail, you are sure to want 
this Wanamaker Catalog. If you have never bought by 
mail, you are sure to begin the day you receive this Wana- 
maker Catalog. 

While you are reading this announcement, our Fall and 
Winter 1917-18 Catalog is coming from the press. Why does 
this interest you? Because it means that you are not getting 
a catalog prepared months ago, but you are getting a catalog 
containing 


New York’s Very Latest Fashions 


New York's acknowledged leadership as a fashion center, 
combined with the acknowledged leadership of.the Wana- 


material. 


and cuffs. 


back. 


ham. 


BE) The 


gingham. 


Order these dresses NOW. They will not be shown in the Catalog. 
delivery anywhere in the U.S. A. Charges prepaid. 


Percale 
House Dress 


$ 125 


The dress shown at the 
left is a practical and un- 
usually pretty house dress 
of striped percale. 
collar, and the cuffs to the 
short sleeves, are of plain 
Notice the rever 
effect at the neck, and the 
bias banding on the collar 


slightly gathered across the 
In blue, lavender, 
or dark gray striped percale. 
Sizes 34t0 44... . $1.25 


Gingham 
House Dress 


$295 


Braiding is the very new 
feature of this becoming 
and serviceable house dress, 
which is of striped ging- 
The collar is of 
plain gingham, trimmed 
with braiding, and the tops 
to the novelty patch pockets 
are of the plain gingham 
trimmed with 
= The skirt is cut full and 
| gathered all the wayaround. 
full - length 
are gathered with but- 
* toned cuffs of the striped 
A wide belt of 
the material buttons in front 
as_ illustrated. 
gray,orpinkstripes. Sizes 
34 to 44... 

Whether or not you order 
this dress, ask us to send you 
our Fall and W inter Catalog; 
a postal will do, addressed to 


JOHN WANAMAKER = 
Address Dept. “‘E”’ Catalog Service 
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You will want this WAR-TIME EDITION of the 
Wanamaker Fashion Catalog 


Fall and Winter 1917—1918 


for the Asking 


maker Store asa fashion authority, makes the Wanamaker Cat- 
alog stand absolutely alone in the field of Mail Order fashions. 
f fore! very important feature of the Wanamaker Catalog 
1s its 

Very Extensive Price Range 


Do you want a coat for $8.75? Here it is. Do you wanta 
coat for §25? Here it is. And the coat you are buying for 
$8.75 has precisely the same Wanamaker guarantee of quality 
and fashion as the $25 coat has. This same wide range of 
price holds true throughout the book. You may choose a 
blouse at 65¢ or a blouse at $7. You may choose a house 
dress at $1.25 or an elaborate afternoon dress at $25. 

In addition, we have a group of pages in this Catalog, 
specially planned for 


Economical Buying 


For instance, if you needed two dresses, and you saw one 
you particularly wanted costing more than you had planned, 
consult these special pages for a second dress that will cost less. 


Immediate 


The 


The skirt is 


braiding. 


sleeves 


In blue, 


$2.95 
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(ONDER WORKERS 


Sprinkle a little 3-in-One on some 
cheese-cloth. Let it stand a short 
time until the oil permeates every 
part of the cloth. Then you havea 
real, sanitary Dustless Dusting Cloth. 

*3.in-One Dusting Cloths are ridicu- 


lously low in cost and far superior to any 
can buy for 25c to $1.00.’’ Mrs. T. F. Hussa, 


New Jersey. 7 
Write for generous free 


Ty 3-IN-ONE FREE. sample, Dustless Dusting 
Circular and the 8-in-One Dictionary—all free 


toyou. Write today! 

Sold in all good stores in 3 size bottles: 25c (3 oz-), 
50c (8 Be Point). Also in the Handy Oil Can, 
3 ozs., 25c. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 AH. Broadway New York City 
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The Corset Without Laces 


M22 entirely of porous 
woven surgical elastic 
web, which “gives” freely 
to every movement of the 
body, yet firmly holds the 
figure. It lends grace with 
absolute comfort at all times. 
Our patented methods of 
construction, and character 
of material used, make it 
equally desirable for street, 


dancing, evening or sport 
wear and make unnecessary 
use of corset laces. In short 
and long lengths, white and 


flesh. Retail $2.50 to $7, 
Refuse all substitutes. 
Insist on the Genuine Treo 
Girdle. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write for 
Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Treo Co., 1605 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 
In Canada; Eisman&Co.,Toronto 


Woman’s World 


Prett) and Useful Articles for Everyday Use 
About the Home and for Inexpensive Gifts 
That Can Be Fashioned from Odds and Ends 


Oe THESE AT HOME 
| 
| 


Christmas is coming and it isn’t too early to begin making 
| gifts, so get out your piece bag and see how Very easily a 
few scraps of ribbons, laces and cretonnes can be transformed 


A short length of ribbon or a piece of left-over 
silk makes a dainty muffler 


To keep the dress collar from becoming soiled, this 
ribbon scarf is most useful. ‘The ribbon is edged 
with lace and is slit a couple of inches at the 
back of the neck, as well as at the sides in front, 


to make a better fit. It fastens with a small snap. 


Vernon \+ | 
Castle YS) 


—— 


Edition of V 294... 
PHILIPSBORNS 
Style Book ~r- 


° Ss ae 
Patriotic Fancy bags make presente equally suitable 
for grandmothers and school girls 
9 Ol en [A strip of filet crochet, too short to use for 


“ | trimming, was sewed toa bit of pink ribbon, 

oe cae oe ware money: and behold—the prettiest little bag! ‘The 
This is the ringing message from Mrs. draw strings, inch-wide satin ribbon, are 
Vernon Castle to America’s Patriotic | run through a crocheted edging nena 


Women, in the “Castle Edition” of | ; i ma be made any size. 
Philipsborn’s Style Book for Fall and Winter. | with beading. . 9 y 
We have placed our tremendous purchasing 
power behind the Castle idea of Better Styles 
and Greater Economy. The results are 


| 


Send all your questions 
about fancy needlework, 
including !ace-making, 
basketry, embroidery, 
knitting, etc., to our 
Needlework Editor, 
Margery Fassett, Wom- 
an’s World, 107 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


You’ll really enjoy mending if you keep 


our k i ett, 
wonderful styles of wares begs priced A f ‘The edges spre ivherin trad ety: 
extremely low. Send a postal quickly for the iece o are bound with 
beautiful Free Style Book and see the sensational | je i Eran Heels We usually have more uses for bags 
savings on everything you need. eavy tan linen P than we have bags. (This one can 


andadesign - = : 
seal nas Saat Sp. put toa number of uses. It is 


made of a circular piece of cretonne, 


mos bay Mes lined with plain colored satine and 


1X 6600—This Faille Silk Prepaid made this 


° e left over from 
Sik Poplin Dress "949 das 


Poplin dress is the greatest 


bound with braid. Brass rings are 
sire Heoeeaen aed any Ladies’ and F useful ie meet, sewed on the edge, six inches apart, 
world ever offered. sii, | Stationery case. sd ae eae and a draw ribbon run through them. 
If you donot agree, return 32-4. envelopes. 
it—your money will be re- Waistband 


23-28. 
Skirt 
length 
36-41 
inches. 


funded instantly. It’s a 
latest 1917 Fall model, 
new straight front effect, 
beautiful demi-flare skirt. 
Fashionabie shades of 
Black, Navy Blue or 
Plum, all with white 
silk collar and cuffs. 
Price, prep’ d, $3.49. 


Big Savings 


For the boy or girl who has no writing desk, this 
little case for paper and envelopes will 
make an acceptable gift 


Girls’ and Chil- 
dren’s wear at 
bed-rock prices. 


Quick 
Shipment 


Our 3-Hour 
Service in- 

sures quick 
delivery. 


MONEY 
BACK 


if you are 

not delight- 

ed with The young girl likes little novelties in the 
a ae way of laundry bags for her bedroom 


We Pay Express "ax | SLT cape leaped ea ed This little bag for soiled handker- 
chiefs, cut to look just like father’s 

‘The housewife will appreciate this holder for hot pans. It’s nightshirt, was made of blue cham- 

made of heavy ticking—several thicknesses—coVered with figured bray, featherstitched with darker blue. 

cretonne, and there is a pocket in each end, into which the hands An embroidery hoop, sewed into the 


Dept. 205 C11 CAGO are slipped when lifting pans. ‘The holder hangs by a brass ring. casing at the top, holds the bag open. 
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Mrs. Elsie G. Datesman 


Will answer all questions 
relating to music. 


When was the first successful record of 
the human voice made; and by whom? 


Alexander Graham Bell, the wizard 
of the telephone, was the first man to 
experiment in the reproduction of the 
human voice, using lamp-black to retain 
the impressions. Later, Thomas Edison 
improved upon this invention, using tin- 
foil, perfecting the impressions. Step by 
step, improvements were accomplished 
until today we have the phonograph 
records, and others similar, as a medium 
to preserve for all time the wonderful 
voices of the generation. 

He who made the first voice record is 
long since forgotten, though certainly it 
is known that a person of obscurity had 
that honor. Celebrities are seldom will- 
ing to lend their powers to problematical 
enterprises. De Gogorza, however, is 
said to have been the first among the 
great artists to make successful records, 
and continues to make many of the 
finest. 


How old was Madame Schumann- 
Heink when she received her first recog- 
nition? 

It is not known exactly, though the 
great diva was a mother of several chil- 
dren at the time. Her opportunity 
came at the Hamburg Theater where 
madame sang minor rolls. A prima 
donna was seized suddenly with a deter- 
mination to spite the manager, and re- 
fused to sing ‘“‘Carmen.’”” Madame 
Schumann-Heink, the finest of the sub- 


ordinate contraltos, was asked if she 
dared essay the role. She dared. Her 
success was tremendous. Today the 


most endeared singer in the world con- 
tinues to charm thousands in opera and 
recital, notwithstanding the fact that 
she is a grandmother. 


Who are the ten great American com- 
posers? 

Edward MacDowell, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Coleridge-Taylor, George W. Chadwick, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Horatio Parker, Victor Her- 
bert, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Burleigh. 


What records were made by Margret 
Wilson, daughter of the President, for the 
_ gramophone? 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,’ ““My 
Laddie,’’ and the ‘“‘ Low Backed Car.” 


Who of the great artists, if any, were 
called to the front during the present war? 


Fritz Kreisler, the noted violinist, and 
the son of his colleague, Ysaye, who was 
without the age limit,joined,respectively, 
the Austrian and Belgian armies. Mura- 
tore, the French tenor, and at present a 
member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, enlisted for a brief time; Vanni 
Marcoux, another operatic star of the 
first magnitude, fought for his country. 
Others too old to fight assisted in various 
manners, as witness the efforts of Pad- 
erewski, the Polish pianist, to relieve the 
sufferings of his countrymen by col- 
lecting funds in America. Mary Garden, 
too, gave golden notes as well as bank 
notes for the French while administering 
to the wounded soldiers. Maggie Teyte, 
the English prima donna, sang for her 
country, while numerous other musicians 
of note contributed in the European 
extremity. 


What inspired Carrie Jacobs-Bond to 
write ‘‘A Perfect Day?’’ 


This American composer is a lover of 
nature. California, with its wondrous 
natural beauties, is her favorite play- 
ground and it was in the glorious spot 
known as Riverside that she received 
the inspiration to write the most popular 
American song of this generation. ‘“‘The 
words and music flowed along together 


like a stream, in my mind,” said Mrs. 
Bond one day, sitting with a number of 
friends, among whom was the late Robert 
Burdette, as she spoke of writing the 
human interest song. 


What has been the influence of the negro 
upon the construction of American music? 


The negro has influenced our music to 
a marked degree, not alone in its inspira- 
tion, but through the remarkable com- 
positions of members of the race. 
Coleridge-Taylor and Burleigh are nota- 
ble. The negro music is based upon a 
five-tone scale and certain frequent 
repetitions of the phrase. The negro’s 
sense of rhythm is unusual, and excells 
all in the syncopated rhythm commonly 
known as “ragtime,’’ with the accent 
misplaced. Again, the negro’s sense of 
harmony is unequaled among the primi- 
tive races. 


Has the removal of Caruso’s tonsils 
affected his voice? 


Evidently not, as this tenor’s present 
salary exceeds even the enormous sums 
paid him in his years of operatic experi- 
ences. His weekly earnings are said to be 
$6,600 at the Colon Opera House, 
Buenos Ayres. His latest records are 
said to be the finest ever recorded of the 
human voice. 


Through what channels has the Indian 
music reached us? 


Edward MacDowell, the most notable 
American composer, has preserved the 
spirit and many themes of the music of 
the Indian to a remarkable degree. 
Much of his music was based upon 
phrases chosen from the native music. 
Weirdness is a prominent characteristic. 
The beauty of the “Indian Lodge” 
deserves mention here. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman also has 
preserved for us numerous worthy ex- 
amples of the Indian chants in his songs, 
the high light of which is the popular 
“The Land of the Sky Blue Water.”’ 


Marion S. Kirkland 


Will advise you about the 
planting and conservation of 
trees. 


Our school starts soon and we want to 
plant a lot of trees in the school yard. 
What are the best kinds to plant and where 
shall one get them? Do they cost a lot? 

iT, Be 


This idea of planting trees in the 
school yard is a splendid one. Every 
school in the country ought to take it up. 
Let every class plant a tree, not once, 
but every year. And do not stop with 
planting trees in the school yard. En- 
courage the children to plant trees about 
their homes. Make every occasion, both 
public and private, your own birthdays 
and your town’s, your wedding anni- 
versaries and legal holidays—an excuse 
for planting trees. Don’t wait for Arbor 
Day. Do itnow! While many authori- 
ties consider nursery trees the best for 
planting, it is not at all necessary to buy 
your trees from a nurseryman. There 
are, no doubt, hundreds of treelets in the 
woods about your town, which can be 
used for planting in your school and 
home yards. Among the kinds of trees 
best suited to your locality (Illinois), are 
the white elm, white ash, scarlet maple, 
sugar maple, Norway maple, red and 
white oak. If you prefer evergreens, 
select any of the following: Scotch pine, 
hemlock, balsam fir, white spruce, white 
pine, Colorado blue spruce. 

If you will send me the name of your 
school teacher, I shall be glad to send 
you free a bulletin, “Plant a Tree for 
the Children,” which will be helpful to 
you. I shall also be glad to send you a 
program of tree-planting ceremonies, if 
you wish it. Write me again, letting me 
know of the success you have with this 
tree-planting campaign and send pictures 
of the ceremonies, if you have any. 


The rich appearance and durability of Leatherwove 


makes it the upholstery material. 


Leatherwove can be used practically wherever 
leather is used: for furniture, motor-car uphol- 
stery, wall decorating, bags, book-bindings, etc. 


Leatherwove has been constantly in use for 
over twenty years —does not crack or peel— 
can be easily cleaned with water. 


Various grades for hundreds of uses. 


Ask your upholsterer about Leatherwove, or write us. 


~L-C-CHASE & CO- 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 


THE BEST 


Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
He pe ; Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail, Dept. Ww. 


want to keepit, Million members of families enjoying the 
comforts and pleasures of 
“Hoosier’’ Stoves & Ranges, 
perfect bakers and heaters, beau- 
tifully finished, smooth latest 
design, guaranteed for years. 
Write for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing large 
assortment of sizes and designs 
of Steel andCast Ranges, Cooks ft 


d Hard Coal Heaters, to select from, 
a faite our free trial. Send postal 


HOOSIER STOVE CO 
332 State St., Marion, Ind. 


% Meum’ 
(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes body odors 


as they occur. It does not check 
normal natural functions, nor overpower 
one odor with another. Indispensable 
to everyone. Quickly applied — use 
very little—lasts the day through. 

25c—at dmg- and department-stores 

“Mum” ts a Trade Mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 

“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 


ao STEAM PRESSURE 
Fain outs 


Reduce Food Costs 


Don’t pay exhorbitant prices for foods when 
our easy system of preserving enables you to buy fruits 
and vegetables at low-prices and put up in glass jars or 
cans. Also cheapest cuts of meats made most delicious 
and tender and preserved for weeks and months. Cheap- 
est, safest and best method ever offered. Outfits for 

home or larger. Can all you need and sell the rest. 

Pays for itself many times over. Write for details, 

stating what you will can and capacity desired. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
816 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


eT 


Get Fine SILK FLAG Without Cost 


Here’s your chance: Silk U.S. Flag, 1134x18 in.; good 
silk, true dyes, stitched edges—a beauty. Mailed free for 
two l-year subscriptions to Woman’s World at 50c each. 
Or sent for one yearly subscription at 50c and 25c extra. 
Mention Offer No. 2151 when writing 
WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and _ 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at _ druggists. 


i: The Truth | 


About Corns! 


pes You have read much fiction 
E about corns. Were that not 
“om so there would be no corns. 

All people would use Blue-jay. 


t's Here is the truth, as stated 
-- by a chemist who spent 25 
years on this corn problem. 
And as proved already on al- 

most a billion corns. 


i “This invention— Blue-jay — 
Lee makes corn troubles needless. 
I It stops the pain instantly, and 
stops it forever. In 48 hours the 
whole corn disappears, save in 
rare cases which take a little 
te longer.” 


‘ That is the truth, and mil- 
i lions of people knowit. Every 
' month it is being proved on 
nearly two million corns. 


; So long as you doubtit you'll 
it suffer. The day that you prove 
a it will see your last corn-ache. 


It costs so little—is so easy 
and quick and painless—that 
you owe yourself this proof. 
Try Blue-jay tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Ee Chicago and New York 
ei: Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


| Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Sold by all Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Rare rrrerreersenremrnes oes id 
; ON TS 


AE SET 
“DONT SHOUT” 9 
“I hear you. I can hear now & 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
(PHONE. I've a pair in 

my €ars now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know I had 
them in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 

“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are tothe eyes. 

Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
> less. Anyone can ad- 
just it."". Over one hun- 

dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
ae te ah a te is ciel ets ewes 


. Ingram ss 


Milkweed Cream. 
Preserves Good — 
Compiexions; 
improves Bad 
Comiplex- 
ions 


Eg 


Send 
us 6e in 
stamps to 
cover cost of 
packing and 
mailing, and get 
free our Guest Room 
@ Package containing In- 
| gram’s Face Powder and 
# Rouge in novel purse packets, 
i and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 
f Tooth Powder, and Perfume ip 
Guest Room sizes. Address 
#} FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 (14) 
Windsor, Ont. 
68 Tenth St. Detroit, U.S. A. 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


in Business Over Suty Years 


Woman’s World 


| A Variety of Attractive Autumn Styles 


For Young and Old and Middle-Aged 


and sensibly by using them. 
a very trim looking suit. 


a | Just have your pick of these fall family patterns, for everybody but father and elder brother can be dressed attractively 
3 If any of the “big” girls want to don overalls for housework or outdoor work, here is 
Women all over the world are “doing” it and they are mighty convenient and practical. 


Order waist and dress patterns by sending measurement over fullest part of chest; skirt patterns by waist measure, enclos- 
ing ten cents for each pattern. They’re guaranteed to fit. Address, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


car Shes a. 
sthecarmis2; 
a 7 


tw 


Every Pattern Guaranteed—Price, 10 cents each 


8413—LADIES’ WAIST. Cut 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


in 


PATTERN ORDER 


Wiens World Magazine Co.,Inc. 
107-111 Cuinton S* Curcaco. Int. 


PATTERNS 
Size Ow... A. ee 


8415—CHILD’S DRESS. Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

8400—MISSES’ DRESS. ‘Cut in 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. 

8421—MISSES’ DRESS. Cut in 


sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8427—-CHILD’S ROMPERS. Cut in 
sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. 


8426—LADIES’ WAIST. Cut 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8405—GIRLS’ DRESS. Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


in 


8114—CHILD’S DRESS. Cut aa 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
8430—LADIES’ DRESS. Cut in 


sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8416—LADIES’ DRESS. Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
8411—LADIES’ DRESS. Cut in 


sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8117—GIRLS’ DRESS. Cut in sizes 
4 to 10 years. 


8431—GIRLS’ DRESS. Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


8401—LADIES’ OVERALLS. Cut 
in sizes 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 


in 


8432—LADIES’ SKIRT. Cut 
sizes 24 to 30 inches waist measure. 

8414—LADIES’ SKIRT. Cut in 
sizes 24 to 30 inches waist measure. 

8428—LADIES’ APRON. Cut in 
one size. 


penpremper, JOT7 


for 


You Will Want to Wear 


Neatly shirt-waisted, skirted, aproned or overall’d, milady will look the part, 
whether she is to be indoors, or fare forth for recreation, by selecting her 
costumes from those here outlined. The school-age miss will be a credit to the 
family and the little girls and boys will be dressed in cool and good looking 
garments. All that is necessary to have these patterns is to send ten cents 
and measurement over fullest part of chest. They are guaranteed to be 


perfect-fitting. Address, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


Every Pattern Guaranteed—Price, 10 cents each 


8408—LADIES’ WAIST. Cut in 8409—LADIES’ SKIRT. Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 
8417—BOYS’ SUIT. Cut in sizes 2, 8434—LADIES’ DRESS. Cut in 


4 and 6 years. 


8403—-LADIES’ WAIST. Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8412—GIRLS’ DRESS. Cut in sizes 
6 to 14 years. — 


8423—CHILD’S ROMPERS. Cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 


sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


Woman’ s World. Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 Cuinton S* Curcaco, Int. 


8429—MISSES’ DRESS. Cut in 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. ~ 

8410—CHILD’S DRESS. Cut in {ff} N2& _ |SIZE) fOWd1...__........---...--.--- 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

8399—CHILD’S DRESS. Cut in 


St..No,or RED. 


sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 


8307—LADIES’ OVERALLS. Cut 
in sizes small, medium and large. 


ei 


What “They” Are Wearing |/ 


CHIC 


2S ESSE 


This Beautiful Embroidered 
Silk Crepe de Chine Waist 


This popular new style waist is made of fine 
quality genuine silk crepe de chine, elaborately 
and artistically embroidered in handsome heavy 
floral and dotted design. Cut full and roomy. 
New style collar extends well over back and 
shoulders. Long sleeves; turn-back cuffs. 
Closes with pearl buttons, 
Order by No. 22X for white or 23X for 
flesh color. Sizes 32 to 44, Be sure to state 
color and size desired when ordering. 
Price, postage paid, only $1.98. 
Compare this waist with any for 
which you are asked $3 to $3.50. This 
wonderful bargain is but one of thou- 
sands which you can select from our 
new Fall and Winter catalog, which 
is now ready to mail. 
Do not let this opportunity pass. 
Write today. Now! Send only $1.98 
and get this beautiful silk crepe de 
chine waist, postage paid, under our 
positive guarantee that if you are not 
pleased, your money will be refunded. 


Everything to Wear For 
Men, Women and Children 


Unusual bargains in ladies’ suits, coats, waists, 
skirts, shoes, millinery, furs and furnishings. 
ys Overcoats, suits, shoes and furnishings for 

men and boys, now offered to you at prices 
absolutely guaranteed lower than you can 
buy same qualities for from any other source. 


America’s Most Beautiful Styles 


A postal ecard brings free our new Fashion Guide. It 
pictures and describes “AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
STYLES”, many illustrated in true-to-life colors. Our book 
will bring to your home thousands of wonderful bargains in all 
that is best and newest in Everything-to-Wear, all offered at 
guaranteed money-saving prices. 


We Help You Save Money 
For Yourself and Family 


All who want to practice true economy will find our catalog of ‘‘AMERICA’S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL STYLES” a sure road to money saving. Our $10,000.00 
Gold Coin Guarantee Bond absolutely protects you against any possibility of loss 
in any dealings with us. 


Write for our Style Book today. Now! 


\GO_MAIL ORDER CO 


NY 


x 


oN 


x 


We send it free. 


‘CHICAGO * 


is ole Dept. 22X__ Ta \ 


“The Most Beautiful Presentation 
of the American Flag Ever Made” 


Thus wrote an enthusiastic 
patriot when he saw the 
striking cover design on 
the July issue of Woman’s 
WORLD. And literally 
thousands of our readers 
seem to be of the same 
opinion. At every turn one 
sees hundreds of pictures of 
The Flag. Every home has 
or wants one. But where 
can you find another one so 
unique, so beautiful as this? 
The vivid red and white 
stripes of the flower bed, the 
exquisite face of the dainty 
American miss whose gown 
forms the starry blue field, 
the soft harmonious tints of 
the background—all combine 
to give a picture of rare art 
value and patriotic sentiment. 


So great has been the call for this 
wonderfully pleasing picture, that we 
have reprinted a limited edition from 
the original plates. These art prints 
are in full brilliant colors, on fine 
paper, glazed and stippled, 1014 by 14 
inches in size, absolutely without 
lettering or advertising of any sort, 
and all ready for framing. 


Special 
Art Print Offer 


This patriotic art print, ready for framing, will be sent postage prepaid for 25c. Or if you will send 
us a new or renewal subscription to WOMAN’S WoRLD for one year at 50c and 5c extra to cover postage 
and packing, we will mail you the picture without further charge. Mention offer No. 2152 when writing. 


WOMAN’S WORLD - - 167 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ Get This Great 
= War Book 


F Bilow Uncle Sam’s Boys 
With Maps and Pictures 


OUR BOY, your neighbor’s boy—someone you 
know and love—has heard his country’s call. 
You have a personal stake in the war. You are 
vitally and per sonally interested. You want to know 
how Uncle Sam takes care of his men; 
how they live and work. You want to see 
the powerful modern fighting machines 
that they use. You must be able to follow 
accurately their movements both here 
and abroad. Nothing will satisfy you 
so well for this as the wonderful new 


U.S. Army and Navy Pictorial 


With New War Maps 
, of the World 


which we have had printed for us by a com- 
pany that has supplied the government it- 
self with maps. We would like to see this 
great book in the hands of every reader of 
Woman’s World. You will have more use 
es a out of it during the coming months than 
out of the encyclopedia and Raines put together. This book will show you in 
maps and pictures exactly what you want to know. It is literally 


A Pictorial Encyclopedia of the War 


1044x 13% inches in size, 32 pages on fine paper. 
It contains 14 large scale maps, in striking 
colors, showing every part of the world with 
special new maps of the battle fronts, barred 
zones, etc. The battlefront maps show prac- 
tically every town, village and hamlet and 
give elevations, railways, canals, etc. The rest 
of the book is filled with scores of clear authen- 
tic photographs, showing Uncle Sam’s latest 
fighting weapons, aeroplanes, tractors, motor 
batteries, cruisers, battleships, destroyers, colliers, 


submarines, armored cars, gun carriages, torpedo 
tubes, howitzers, coast-defense guns, etc., and 
portraits of President Wilson, Vice-Admiral 
Sims, General Pershing and many others. 

35c 


Price by mail, prepaid 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
Send us 50c covering a new or renewal subscription 


to Woman’s World for one year and 10c extra and 
we will mail this great war book at once. 


Mention Offer No. Order NOW —edition limited. 
WOMAN’S WOR ome 


107 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


2153 when writing. 


Send Us Your 


Ole] Carpets 


Al velvety tugs 


fancy or Oriental pat terns — any 
color you want, any size—totally differ- 
ent and far superior to other rugs woven 

\ from old carpets. 


Rugs,$1.00and Up | 


\ Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dur- | 
able rugs, guaranteed to wearl0 years. | 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. | 


You Save 1-2 
¥ ld ts rth 
‘money bo matter bow badly | 
for book of desi / 
FREE Rag eerbptie freight | 
information. 


t off d full 
payment oT SON RUG CO. 
Deot. A-32 40 Lafiin St, 


to Lgaete ine 


Special fine quality : / 
— ese fine 4 
> Offer Pants for Dress or 
® Business, choice of many hand- 
Pisa Re hens oe ~, 18 
mon! EL) wear and satisfaction 
or MONEY BACK, absolute , a 
$5.00 value—while they last, 


one pair to a_customer, / 
Erp paid $9 98/ RANTS, 
No Extra Charges | 


No charge for big Extreme Ey | Tops or 
Cuff Bottoms, nothing extra for foot 
Belt eae or Pocket Flaps, no chacee 


a Welt or size; ] novel 
res Free — no extra es of any ki 


you fi .f Ineasures 
Cash Profits i rh bape neighbors. 

Foans Gee = Scr bmade $66 16 in one Pre" 
rite for FREE samples today. 


Chicabe Tailors Association - 


Dept.A21, 515 5S. Franklin St., Chicago Money 


; an awful night, Tess,” he said. Can 
you do it?” 

“T’ll get her back, all right,’ promised 
Tess, as she went out and down the stairs. 

When she came back, Andy viewed her 
with amazement. She stood tall and 
slender before him,. dressed like a strip- 
ling youth in one of Deforrest Young’s 
riding suits, boots on her feet and a cap 
in her hand. 

“TI couldn’t walk in a dress,”’ she ex- 
plained simply. ““Help me wrap up my 
hair. I’ve got to go cross-lots.” 

Quickly, Andy fastened the shining 
curls under the big cap. Elsie was still 
asleep in the blankets. Tess picked her 
up and went out into the hall and down 
the stairs. When the dwarf opened the 
outside door, the stinging gale slashed 
at the open portal. 

**God help her!” prayed Andy. Tess 
looked into his face a moment, and then 
strode away with her burden. 

The lane was even harder to reach 
than it had been when she came from 
Brewer’s.” She labored to the tracks, and 
struck off across the fields. The wind 
stung her face with particles of ice that 
cut like needles. A snow owl dropped 
from the gloom of a tree, poised a mo- 
ment on wing, and stared at her with 
glittering, hungry eyes. Then he flut- 
tered upward and was gone. To force 
her way along took all her skill and ex- 
perience with snow and storm. Unable 
to wade through the deep drifts by the 
fences, she had to roll over and over the 
tops of them. At such times she put 
down the warmly-wrapped baby and, as 
she rolled, jerked her along through the 
snow. The bitter gale contested every 
inch of the way. The wind blew with 
such tremendous power in the cleared 
spaces that she could not face the biting 
blast, but again and again was compelled 
to creep over the icy crust, and pull the 
blanketed baby behind her. 

When she reached the Trumansburg 
road, she could hardly breathe. The icy 
wind froze the sweat upon her toiling 
body and chilled the very marrow of her 
aching bones. The little one lay a dead 
weight in her arms. The ceaseless at- 
tacks of the cruel wind sapped her 
strength. She wanted to rest, but she 
remembered vaguely it wouldn’t do to 
stop. Every step was a nightmare of 
impossible effort. 

Suddenly, down the road but a little 
way, a white light spread before her like 
a beckoning hand. Gathering her re- 
maining strength for the final effort, she 
staggered toward it. 


” 


‘THE BLIZZARD that raged in the 

Storm Country, the day before 
Christmas, was general through the 
East. Frederick Graves, on his way 
home for the Yuletide festivities, had 
been hampered and delayed by the 
storm. Indeed, the Leheigh train almost 
lost its way among the drifts, and, in- 
stead of arriving about supper time, it 
came limping in late in the evening. 
When the much married man stepped off 
the train at the Itheca depot, he moved 
slowly down the long platform toward 
the carriage stand. Waldstricker’s 
coachman met him near the end of the 
station and relieved him of his suit case. 
One glance at the newcomer’s emaciated 
face, bearing the telltale spots of hectic 
red, told the man why Graves had been 
in the mountains. 

“Mr. Waldstricker sent me down to 
meet you, sir,” the servant told Fred- 
derick. ‘“‘Your wife is up to our house 
and I’m to take you there. It’s a bad 
night, but I’ll get you through all right.” 

Frederick hesitated a moment before 
getting into the covered sleigh. He 
hadn’t calculated to go to Waldstricker’s. 
But the servant’s next words decided 
him. 

“You see, sir, Miss Elsie’s lost. She 
went out this afternoon and hasn’t been 
seen since; at least, hadn’t been found 
when I left there about seven o'clock. 
Mr. Waldstricker is tearing around 
through the snow like a wild man and 
everyone at Hayts’ is out hunting for 
her.” 

| Warmly wrapped, Frederick leaned 
1 back in the sleigh. While the horses 
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plodded slowly against the storm up the 
long hill, he renewed his meditations and 
reviewed the course of action he’d de- 
termined to follow. His unsatisfied 
love for Tess had grown more insist- 
ent during the months he spent alone in 
the mountains. He’d written her many 
letters which had not been answered or 
returned to him. Indeed, he hadn’t 
heard of or from her, directly or indi- 
rectly, for many weeks. Her failure to 
reply to his letters, as well as her hostile 
attitude, the last time he’d seen her, he 
ascribed to Young’s influence. That 
Tessibel had become actually indifferent 
to him he couldn’t comprehend at all. 
Surely, the love she’d shown him couldn’t 
die! The separation had only made his 
passion the greater. It might be that, 
through his neglect, her love had grown 
dormant, but nothing could destroy it. 
Freed from the lawyer’s control, and in 
new surroundings, the well remembered 
sweetness of their short honeymoon 
would become a present experience. 


HE D BEEN able to secrete, when he’d 

been in charge of the California 
office, considerable sums of money. By 
careful management he had increased 
his takings to an amount that would be 
a comfortable fortune for himself and the 
squatter girl. There had been no break 
between him and Madelene, but he had 
persuaded himself she would be glad to 
separate from him. It was too late to 
do anything about it tonight, though. 
Tomorrow, or the next day, he’d take 
his dear ones away. 

As soon as they were settled in some 
distant city and were secure from the 
elder’s wrath, he’d write to Madelene. 
He chuckled grimly to himself at the 
thought of their rage when they learned 
of her anomolous position as his unmar- 
ried wife. 

Then, his fancy played about the home 
he’d have. He pictured Tess moving 
through the rooms in the intimacies of 
domestic life. Almost, so vivid the pic- 
ture his passion painted, he held her in 
his arms. He’d do wonderful things for 
the boy. He should have the best edu- 
cation possible! Lost in his dreams, the 
time slipped rapidly away, and he found 
himself, all at once, in front of his 
brother-in-law’s brilliantly lighted home. 

When he came into the great hall, 
Madelene hurried out of the library to 
meet him. She presented a cool cheek 
for the customary kiss of greeting and 
helped him out of his extra wraps. 

“Take off your coat, dear, and come 
into the library,’ she urged. “Ill see 
about something to eat while you’re 
getting thawed out.” 

She bustled off to the kitchen and her 
husband went into the library and 
dropped into a chair before the grate. 

When Madelene came back, she 
stopped by the table impressed, sud- 
denly, by the pathetic weariness of his 
appearance. The change in him startled 
her and re-awakened all the love she’d 
ever felt for him. In addition, there was, 
in her affection for the sick man, an 
element of maternal devotion, as though 
the unsatisfied desires of her empty arms 
demanded him. She crossed the room 
and seated herself on the arm of his chair. 

“Fred, dear,’ she said, ““you must 
have had an awful trip. Now, that I 
have you home again, I’m going to look 
after you, myself.” 

One after another, she noted the symp- 
toms of decay and dissolution he pre- 
sented. His clothes no longer fitted but 
hung, bag-like, upon his emaciated 
frame. His shoulders were stooped and 
his chest sunken. The high linen collar 
he’d always been so particular about no 
longer set close to a shapely neck, but 
sagged away from the taut cords below 
his bony jaw and chin. She lifted one of 
his hands and stared, through the tears 
that welled into her eyes, at the claw-like 
fingers resting in hers. Her husband’s 
pitiful plight completely softened her 
heart and wiped away the memory of 
her jealousy and dissatisfaction with 
him. He needed her now, and every- 
thing that love could do for him she’d 
give him. 

{To Be ConTINvuED.] 
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Attention| Entrants In Woman’s 
World Cover-Naming Competition 


the Woman’s World Cover-Naming 

Competition is ended. All of the 
lists of titles mailed us before midnight, 
July 15th, as required in the rules, have 
been filed in and the judges have given 
their decision as to which of the many 
names suggested for each of the twenty- 
four pictures are best. Now comes the 
great task of checking each individual 
set of answers to determine the prize 
winners, and in this task the contestants 
themselves are to have the privilege of 
helping us. 


If you are a contestant you have, in 
accordance with the rules of the compe- 
tition, kept an exact duplicate of the 
set of titles you sent in to us. We give 
here the list of titles that the judges have 
declared best for each of the twenty-four 
pictures: 


Opts FIRST work of the judges in 


and that one was correct. For Picture 
No. 8 she had sent in two answers, one 
correct and one incorrect, etc., etc. 


When you have put down the number 
of correct and incorrect answers for each 
picture of the twenty-four, add up the 
left-hand column and put down the total 
number of correct answers you had in 
the space at the foot of the column. Do 
the same to find the total number of in- 
correct answers and put down that result 
at the foot of the right-hand column. 
Then add the total correct and total 


incorrect answers. together, and put 
down the result in the blank after 
the words “Grand Total of all titles 
submitted——.”’ 


Then fill in your name and address at 
the foot of the Checking Sheet, being 
careful that you put this down exactly 
as you had it on your original set of 


List of Winning Titles In 
Woman’s World Cover-Naming Competition 


Picture No. 1—Child and Cat, The 
Picture No. 2—Clearing Away the Snow 
Picture No. 3—Christmas Morning 
Picture No. 4—School Days 
Picture No. 5—Four Seasons 
Picture No. 6—Packing the Trunk 
Picture No. 7—What Have I Forgotten 
Picture No. 8—At the Picnic 
Family Picnic, A 
Unexpected, The 
Picture No. 9—Her Valentine 
Baby, The 
Picture No. 10—His First Appearance 
Speaking His Piece 
Picture No. 11—Childhood Romance, A 


Now take your duplicate set of an- 
_swers and compare it carefully with this 
list of winning titles. Check on your 
duplicate set such titles as you have right 
according to the judges’ list. Be sure 
that the titles checked on your duplicate 
set are exactly the same in spelling, ar- 
rangement of words and the use of capi- 
tal letters as the winning titles. Other- 
wise they are not correct. 


You also have in your possession a 
Checking Sheet, a small reproduction of 
which is shown herewith. After you 
have marked your duplicate set of an- 
swers by comparison with the list of 
winning titles, you are to place down the 
results of the marking on this Checking 
Sheet, as follows: 


Starting with Picture No. 1, you are 
to put down in the left-hand column 
(headed *““Number Correct’’) the num- 
ber of titles you had correct for that 
picture, if any; and in the right-hand 
column (headed ‘‘Number Incorrect’’) 
the number of titles you had for that 
picture, which were incorrect, if any. 
Should you have no correct titles for any 
_ picture, put nothing 

in the left-hand 

column, but do not 

forget to put in the 
= right-hand column 
“<= the number of incor- 
~ rect titles you had 
for that picture. If 
you have no incor- 
rect answers for any 
one picture put noth- 
ing in the right-hand 
column for that pic- 
ture. 


In the facsimile of 
the Checking Sheet 
reproduced here, the 
contestant had sent 
in three answers for 

« Picture No. 1. Of 
these she had one correct and two incor- 
rect. For Picture No. 3 she had sent in 
three incorrect answers. For Picture 
No. 7 she had sent in only one answer 
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12—Love in School 
13—Enchantment 
14—Transplanting 
15—Butterflies 
How the Quarrel Began 
Picture No. 16—Our Flag 
Picture No. 17—Songster, The 
Picture No. 18—Losing the Curls 
Sorry and Glad 
Picture No. 19—Mother and Child 
Picture No. 20—Letter, The 
Picture No. 21—Faithful Friend, A 
Picture No. 22—Preserving Time 
Picture No. 23—Fixin’ the Turkey 
Picture No. 24—Puritan Lovers 


Picture No. 
Picture No. 
Picture No. 
Picture No. 


answers. Now if you find you had ten 
or more titles correct, mail your Check- 
ing Sheet at once to us. The work of the 
judges shows that nobody can hope to 
win an award who had not at least this 
number of correct answers, so please do 
not mail your Checking Sheet if you 
have not that many correct answers. 


Do not mail us your Duplicate Set of 
Answers in any case. 


If you have submitted more than one 
set of answers, go through the same 
process and fill out the proper Checking 
Sheet for each set of answers you sub- 
mitted. Each'set of answers is numbered 
and the Checking Sheet that goes with it 
is numbered to correspond. If you have 
sent in more than one set of answers, be 
sure to do your checking for each set on 
the Checking Sheet that is numbered to 
correspond with it. 


Of Special Importance 


OUR Checking Sheets must be 
mailed to Cover-Naming Editor, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Lll., not later than midnight, 
September 20, 1917, otherwise your 
original sets of answers cannot be con- 
sidered in the distribution of awards. 
You must make up your Checking Sheet 
and mail it exactly as directed herein, as 
these instructions are a part of Rule 4 of 
the Cover-Naming Competition, and 
any infraction of these instructions forms 
an infraction of said Rule 4. The names 
of the winners will be announced in a 
later issue of WoMAN’s WorLD—as soon 
as they can be determined. Be sure to 
mail us a Checking Sheet not later-than 
midnight, September 20th, for every set 
of answers you submitted which con- 
tained ten or more correct titles. Your 
Checking Sheet must be postmarked on 
or before that time and must reach us 
not later than five days afterward or it 
will not be considered. Please do not fold 
your Checking Sheet more than is neces- 
sary when putting it in the envelope to 
mail to us. 


HERE dwell the men of the high 
altitudes, where irrigation and dry 
farming, are everyday problems, Firestone 
Tires more than conquer conditions. They 
win handily. The volume of their sale 
attests it. 


Accept the enthusiastic endorsement of 
these farmers as sufficient reason for a trial 
of Firestone Tires. Experience the sensa- 
tion of Firestone riding, and driving, the 
sure grip of the road, the slidin’, move- 
ment, the final economy in Most Miles per 
Dollar. Then decide if you ever want your 
car shod with any but Firestone Tires. 


Write for Free Book, 
“Mileage Talks,” No.1€5 
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Akron, Ohio 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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>) wate-to-Measure 
: Express Prepaid $325 


Pants cut in the latest 
style. Made-to-your 
individual measure. Fit, work- 
manship and wear guaranteed. 


No Extra Charge 


for peg tops, no matter how 
extreme you order them. 
Agents A 200d live hustlerin 
every town to take 
Wanted orders for our cele- 
brated made-to-measure clothes. 
Samples of all latest materials Free. 
We Pay Big Money 
to our agents everywhere. Turn your 
spare time into cash by taking orders 
for our stylish clothes, Write today 
for beautiful FREE outfit. 
* THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO, 
Z Dept. 776 Chicago, li. 


i) 


are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty, Why not 
removethem? Don't delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Gx" 


Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 

out ablemish. Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


? Contains many beauty hints,an 
i describes a number of elegant 

f preparations indispensable tothe 
ilet. Sold by all druggists. 


STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Aurora, Ill. > 


In fine furniture 
the BLENDED BEAUTY of the GRAIN 
is RICHLY BROUGHT OUT & 


O-Cz 


It cleans as it polishes. The refined polish 
for all varnished surfaces. 
At your dealers — 25c to $3.00, 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO.— Chicago — Toronto—London 
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Woman’s World 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
588 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every bome for our Dress 
Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. Write today. National 
Importing & Mig. Co., Dept. EW, 425 B’way, New York. 


BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURER 
offers permanent position supplying regular customers at 
mill prices. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time. 
Credit. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 601, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS: COOPER MADE $314 LAST MONTH, $91 
last week selling ““Kantleak” Raincoats. New proposi- 
tion. We deliver and collect. Sample Coat Free. 
Comer Mfg. Co., 22 Silver St., Dayton, Ohio. 


I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 
monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


RELIABLE PEOPLE WANTED—PLACE EGGINE 
in stores and appoint agents. Takes place of eggs in baking 
and cooking at 9c doz. Large package and particulars 10c 
postpaid. Chas. Morrissey Co., 4419 Madison, Chicago. 


$1.95 FOR MEN’S MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS— 
worth $5.00. Sample free. Money-making offer for 
agents, part time oral]. Write today. Chicago Tailors’ 
Association, Dept. A24, So. Franklin St., Chicago. 


AGENTS — $30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agents’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


$65.00 A WEEK AND YOUR SUIT FREE— YOU 
can earn this and even more if you take advantage of our 
startling offer. Write us at once, and we will send you a 
{ull line of samples and everything necessary to start at 
once, absolutely Free, postage prepaid. Spencer Mead 
Company, Dept. 1166, Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. THE BEST LINE 
of food flavors, perfumes, soaps and toilet preparations, 
etc., ever offered. Over 250 light weight, popular priced, 
guick selling necessities—in big demand—well advertised 
—easy sellers—big repeaters. “Over 100% profit. Com- 
plete outfits furnished free to workers. Just a postal 
today. American Products Co., 9649 3rd Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS: BIG HIT: OUR 5-PIECE ALUMINUM 
Set is all the rage. Cheaper than Enamel Ware. Sells 
like wildfire. Guaranteed 20 Years. Retail value $5.00. 
You sell to housewives for only $1.98. Biggest seller of 
the age. 9 sure sales out of every 10 shown. Others 
cleaning up $10.00 to $20.00 a day. Answer this quick to 
secure your territory. Div. F. X.5, American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING FROM MILL 
earns $5. a day for our representatives. No Capital or 
exp. needed. W.Weber Mills, Nicetown Station, Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS — “ There’s An Order In Every Home”’ for 
“‘National’’ Goods. Write us. Our plan will appeal to you. 
National Dress Goods Co., Dept. 51, 8 Beach St., N. Y. 


WOMEN CAN EARN $25 TO $75 A MONTH IN 
spare time, representing well-known manufacturer. Most 
congenial work, fair treatment, unlimited opportunities. 
Work does not interfere with household duties. Write to- 
day. Silver-Chamberlin Co., Dept. W., Clayton, N. J. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME BY 
mail. Bea Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial Illus- 
trator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors or Oil. Your 
name and address brings full particulars and our hand- 
some illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Fine Arts 
Institute, Studio 166, Omaha, Neb. 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up; stock, tools, and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Mlustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York 


HELP WANTED 


MEN-WOMEN WANTED—GOV’T WAR JOBS. $90 
month. Write immediately for list positions open. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E63, Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


DRESSMAKING— DRESS FOR HALF. SAMPLE 
lessons free. Franklin Inst., Dept. E851, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED APRON AND CAP MAKERS. NEW 
higher prices. Send 20c coin for pattern. Returned if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R.R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


HUNDREDS WOMEN CLERKS WANTED by Gov’t 
for war preparation. $90 month. List positions free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. E61, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for pattern and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Ziegler Co., 7A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


MEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept. E62, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N.Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Another's Territory . 


Continued from page 20 


only hid her face in the pillows and wept. 
Helena went away, feeling that she had 
made no impression upon Valerie’s ego- 
ism, and wishing with all her heart that 
people could love by reason. 

The days passed, and Valerie’s longing 
only grew wilder. Her love grew strong- 
er because it was destined not to be satis- 
fied. She had never been thwarted be- 
fore, and she had no rules of discipline to 
meet her sorrow. After a time she left 
her bed, and crept, a little wistful figure, 
about the house, and up and down the 
lawn, not wishing to venture on the street. 

One day in late autumn Helena, who 
had tried in dozens of ways to comfort 
or rouse her, handed her a list of names. 

“Here,’’ she said, “‘are the names of 
all the girl whom you have ever hurt. 
If you add together the grief you have 
caused them, can’t you see it will come 
to more than you are suffering now? 
And at that, I haven’t put down a single 
man’s name.” 


HEN Helena had gone, Valerie sat, 
shaking with anger. 

“She keeps twitting me.”’ she thought. 
“T know what I'll do; I'll get Sam 
Hughes away from her. They say he is 
really beginning to care for her, though 
she is two years older. I could get him 
back, and I will!’ 

But as she sat on the side porch in the 
still autumn weather, a gentler mood fell 
upon Valerie. She opened the slip of 
paper Helena had given her, and read 
over the names. 

“If they were hurt half as much as I 
am ** she thought, and she read the 
names again. 

From that day began Valerie’s change 


“winter. 


of heart. By degrees she came to see 
the cruelty she had been guilty of. Her 
suffering was not less, but it grew easier to 
bear because she saw that she deserved it. 
She gave up her thoughts of whistling Sam 
Hughes back. If any happiness was in 
store for him and Helena, she would not 
spoil it. She began to go out once more 
among her friends, and she accepted 
with gratitude their assumption that 
nothing had happened to her. Then, 
not quite able to endure the sight of 
Sheldon, following Letty with worship- 
ping eyes, she went to New York for the 
She fought a battle, the hard- 
ness of which only an egoist can know. 
But at last she wrote to Sheldon that she 
wanted him to be happy, and if Letty 
was to be his way to happiness, she 
wished Letty well. She also wrote much 
the same to Letty and Helena. 

“Poor Valerie,’ Helena said, talking 
the letters over with Letty. She’s hada 
harder time than you or I had, and, as 
for me, I'd not want anything changed. 
I can smile over that old suffering.” 

She looked at Sam’s ring on her finger, 
and her face was tender and happy. 

““Can’t-you say ‘yes’ to Will, Letty?” 
she asked. “Don’t you know yet that a 
girl can love twice?” 

“TI hope Valerie will love twice,” 
Letty said, softly. 

“She will,” Helena said; “‘think how 
easily she'll always win lovers, even 
though she doesn’t trespass on the terri- 
tory of other girls. But you, Letty? 
Can’t you love twice?” 

Letty’s eyes were soft. 

“Will’s coming tonight to ask me 
that,’’ she said. ‘I don’t think he’ll be 
dissatisfied with my answer.” 


% 
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his crooked smile more deeply accentu- 
ated, urged them on. 

A short distance away Amanda Root 
was again holding forth to another group 
of her fellow citizens, when all at once 
she glanced out between their clustering 
heads and screamed. 

“There he is!’? she shrieked. ‘‘He’s 
got out! Grab him quick—that’s Will 
Coombs!” 

Otis Marsh’s quick ear had caught her 
cry and he was at the forefront of the 
men, who sprang forward and seized 
upon the stranger. He eyed him closely 
for a minute, then whirled about. 

“This is no more Will Coombs than I 
am!” he shouted. 

“It is! It is!’ Amanda’s voice rose a 
key higher in her frenzy of excitement. 
“It’s the man I locked in the cellar!”’ 

The stranger stepped forward and, re- 
moving his hat, disclosed a shining bald 
head surrounded by a fringe of strag- 
gling gray locks. 

“I am, indeed, the man you locked in 
the cellar, madam.” He spoke in a deep, 
well-rounded voice, and there was a hint 
of amusement rather than vexation in his 
tones. “But I am not this William 
Coombs, although I don’t wonder that 
you mistook me for him, if he be an es- 
caped prisoner.”” And opening his cloak 
he displayed the convict’s suit beneath. 


With a roar the crowd closed in on him 
again, but Jabez Talbot and Otis Marsh 
forced them back. 

“If you will let me explain,” the 
stranger went on. “I was on my way 
here from the junction in a small runa- 
bout; when about three miles away, I 
was held up by a man attired in this 
prison uniform and forced, at the point 
of a revolver, to change clothes with him. 
He jumped into my runabout and came 
at full speed to town, while I was com- 
pelled to walk the remaining distance. 
That is why I am late; that, and the fact 
that I must have mistaken some other 
house for the parsonage for which I was 
bound.” 


‘¢° THE parsonage?” Ira Cranford 

pushed his way through the crowd. 
“Who are you, sir? What is your busi- 
ness here?” 

“Tam Dr. Jonathan Lindsay 

“Dr. Lindsay!’ A dozen voices took 
up the cry. ‘“‘But he’s been here—he’s 
given his lecture and gone!” 

“What! He had the audacity to do 
that!’ The stranger paused and shook 
his head. ‘‘The man you listened to to- 
night can have been none other than an 
imposter.” 

“How do we know?” 
was yet more 


Amanda’s tone 
(Continued on page 31) 


WOMEN TO QUALIFY 


about openings, how to prepare, etc.. free. Write immedi- 
ately for booklet CG 927, Earl Hopkins, Washington, De 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS | 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278, A.23, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. Noexperience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 
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NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


eS See 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, maguzines. xperience unnecessary; 
details Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. _Diplo 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 


American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


Z OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ills’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


WILL PAY $100.00 FOR TRADE DOLLAR, 1885; 


PATENTS 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. ACT- 
ual search free. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. 
Geo. P. Kimmel, 201 Barrister Bldg. , Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 


IDEAS WANTED — MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I heip 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. Owen, 
115 Owen Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN GETTING A 
Diamond or watch of wonderful worth on very easy plan 
at wholesale prices? Your name on a postal brings offer. 
Santa Fe Watch Co., Dept. 692, Topeka, Kans. 


WANTED OLD FALSE TEETH. DON’T MATTER IF 
broken. We pay up to $15 per set. Cash sent by return pen 
Goods held 10 days subject to sender’s approval of 

offer. Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila., 5 


PET STOCK 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US. FLEMISH 
We supply 


None free. Outdoor Enterprise Co., Box 10, 
Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c ROLL. SIX PRINTS 
free Ask for descriptive booket. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Company, 210 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


THIS AD AND TEN CENTS WILL PAY FOR 
developing and finishing your first roll of films sent us. 
S. J. Hopson, Burlington Jct., Mo 


SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Earn while you Jearn. Hundreds of 
good positions open. Write today for large list-of open- 
ings and testimonials from hundreds of members we have 
placed in positions paying $100 to $500 a month. Ad- 
dress nearest office. Dept. 122-M, National Salesmen’s 
Training Ass’n, Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Cards. 75 cents. Write for uae 
-, 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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for September, 


JOIN THE ARMY OF WORKERS! 
Do Your Bit for Your Country 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


every woman is asking. There are many ways of 


66 H'~ CAN I help my country?” is a question that 
helping, and one is by making surgical dressings 


and hospital supplies. 


Cotorapo—Denver, Miss Grace E. Ensey, 
993 Pennsylvania St. 

Connecticut—Norfolk, Mrs. Frank W. 
Garvin. 

Cuspa—Havana, Mrs. H. B. Ashley, United 
R. R., Havana. 

District oF CoLumB1A—Washington, Mrs. 
Archibald Hopkins, 704 Union Trust Bldg. 


GeorGiAa—Atlanta, Mrs. F. E. May, 501 
Grand Opera House. 
Ittrnois—Chicago, Miss Anne Parker 


Miner, 100 East Chicago Ave. 
KansAs—Hutchinson, Mrs. M. B. Bangs. 
Louist1ana—New Orleans, Mrs. W. J. 

Behan, 1207 Jackson Ave. 

Maine—Portland, Mrs. Eleanor A. Leigh- 


Knitted Eye Bandage 


pa 
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Knitted Eye Bandage— Use knitting cotton No. 6. 
Cast on 19 sts. K 2, p 2, k 2, p 2, k 2, p 2, k 2, 
p2,k2,p1. Repeat for 10 rows. K1,p1, 
and repeat to end, finishing the row with k 1. 
Repeat this row for 30 rows, always having a 
knitted stitch come over a purled stitch and 
vice versa. Then make ribbed edge as at first. 
Sew two 18-inch tapes to each end of knitted 
bandage. 


New Sling—Make single triangle of 36-inch 
unbleached muslin. ‘Tear off 3 inches from 
one side for bandage (after removing -selvage). 
Measure selvage edge of muslin 66 inches. 
Fold in half and cut sides on the bias to a point 
directly opposite middle of straight edge (this 
makes perfect bias). Hem all raw edges. 
Muslin cuts without waste. 


Pneumonia Jacket 


These dressings can be made by 
individuals or by organized groups of workers. 


State Chairmen 


MaryLAnp—Baltimore, Mrs. 
Smith, 411 S. Charles St. 

MassaAcuusetts—Boston, Mrs. Livingston 
Cushing, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

MicuicGAN—Detroit, Mrs. C. G. Easley, 
109 W. Willis Ave. 

Missourt—Kansas City, Mrs. A. R. Meyer, 
44th St. and Warwick Blvd. 

NeEsprAskA—Omaha, Mrs. O. C. Redick, 
104 S. 39th St. 

New Hampsuirne—Concord, Mrs. Chas. B. 


Bancroft. 
New Jersey—Newark, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Edw. R. 


R. Manson 


Mackie, 6 Park Place. 

New Yorx—New York, Mrs. 
Hewitt, 19 East 59th St. 

New EnGLAnp—Boston, Mass., Mrs. Fred- 


Attention! 


The National Surgical Dressings 
Committee needs Volunteer work- 
ers to make dressings, contributions 


of new materials and of old linen 
and cotton — sheets, pillowcases, 
tablecloths, towels, blankets, etc. 
Wash old materials clean, fold 
neatly and send them to your near- 
est state chairman (see list above). 


Heel or Elbow Pad 


Heel or Elbow Pad—Form scraps of cotton or 
soft cloth into a ring, and wind firmly with 
narrow strips of unbleached muslin, the edges 
of which are turned in to prevent raveling. 
Let the strips overlap as you wind. The hole 
in the middle of the pad should be 1 inch in 
diameter, and finished pad should be 3 inches 
from outer edge to outside of hole in center. 


. 


Abbreviations 
Used in Knitting 
Directions: 


k, knit, 
p, purl, 
st, stitch, 
de, double crochet, 


ins, inches. 


Materials Required 


for 


Sleeveless Jacket: 


Two hanks gray knitting 


For explicit directions for making these supplies and 
for organizing a Surgical Dressings Committee in your 
community, write to your state chairman, if there is one 
(see list below), if not, to headquarters, Surgical Dressings 
Committee, 299 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


: m. 
b Lf meagre Noon he sree or geuze Ep peli igre be iat Me 
atting three-fourths of aninch thick. Tack with.thread to ho . — 
patton th place. Allow one inch of gauze for turning in and stitch Two celluloid needles 
by machine or hand, Jacket consists of back and front cut like No. 5. 


pattern. Front is three-fourths of an inch thick; back, one-half 
inch thick. Pin together over shoulders and under arms with 
safety pins. Measurements of each finished half: Under arm, 
11 1% inches; across bottom, 29 inches; shoulder, 7 }4 inches; chest, 
19 14 inches; from neck to bottom, 18 inches. 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


ee 


erick Mead, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

Oxnto—Dayton, Mrs. Joseph H. Crane, 
Oakland Village. 

OKLAHOMA—Bartlesville, Mrs. D. R. Rood, 
1117 Johnstone St. 

OreEGon—Portland, Mrs. Charles Scadding, 
30 Belle Court. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia, Mrs. Rod- 
man E. Griscom, 1428 Walnut St. 

_RuovE IsLanp—Providence, Mrs. Chas. L. 
Lippett. 

Soutu CaroLtina—Greenwood, Mrs. A. F. 
McKissick, 425 Cambridge St. 

VirGcintA—Richmond, Mrs. J. A. Hodges, 
107 East Franklin, St. 


West Vircinia—Parkersburg, Miss Anna 
Leach, 104 Thirteenth St. 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or acallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Knitted Sleeveless Jacket 


Send finished Jacket to Navy League of the United 
States, Southern Bldg., Washington, 0 


il REDUCED 
* ODEN 


YOUR. 
SOLDIER. Il 
BOY WILL |j 
CHERISH | 

THIS’ 


When open, as above, this beautiful POCKETOKEN as 
provides one space for inserting photograph of a dear ll 
one at home. The other space is engraved with the y 
name, company, regiment and home address. It makes 
a_permanent identification Il 
If you love your soldier boy seé that he has one of these * 
| POCKETOKENS as a permanent remembrance from Il 
you. If he is already in service, show your appreciation 
* bysending him one. Prices: Heavy Gold Filled $5% Solid Sterling * 
| Silver $722 10 Karat Solid Gold $15%° 14 Karat Solid Gold $20% Hy 
Each POCKETOKEN furnished with strap and buckle y 
Ask your jeweler. If he doesn’t carry POCKETOKENS, | 
| order direct, giving , 
jeweler’s name. 
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Sleeveless Jacket—Cast on 80 sts. K 2, p 2sts for 
4 ins.; k plain until sweater measures 25 ins.; 
k 28 sts, bind off 24 sts for neck, bose; k 28 sts. 
K 5 ridges on each shoulder, cast on 24 sts; k 
plain for 21 ins. P2,k2stsfor4ins. Sew up 
sides, leaving 9 ins. for armholes. 2 rows 
double crochet around neck and_1 row double 
crochet around the armholes. No. 5 celluloid 
needle. Gray knitting yarn—2 hanks. 


Shs 


_Gvenly Aled 
edges-and — 
uniform — 
widths 


HERE’ S one 

BIG reason 

for your saying 

“COLUMBIA” instead 

of merely asking for “win- 

dow shades”: Widths are always uniform— 
edges are always EVENLY trimmed. 


Just such details have led millions of women 
to buy shades by that name, “COLUMBIA.” 
For they know “Columbia” means distinctive 
style—wide choice of rich colorings—hand- 

some tarnish - proof electro-plated fixtures 
—and the rust-proof, dust- proof CLOSED 
roller-end. At your dealer’s note the con- 
venience of the READY-TO-HANG pack- 
age. And ALWAYS look for the name 
‘Columbia” on the roller-end. 
The Columbia rae Incorporated 


City 
World's ype wo of Shades 


"OTHING adds such 
tastiness to warmed-_ 


over dishes as a few drops of > 


EA & PERRIN 


¥ — The Original Worcestershire Sauce 
eg 


For soups, salads, 
gravies, meats, fish, 
egg and cheese 
dishes. 

Kitchen Hanger with 
100 recipes free from 


LEA c&® PERRINS 
241 West St., New York 


EXPERIENCES a0 


Coffee Stains—Coffee stains may be 
removed from fabrics of heavy weave by 
applying glycerine, slightly diluted. It 
may be scrubbed in vigorously and 
sponged afterward with clear ether. 

At, 


For Plaited Skirts—In pressing the 
plaits in children’s dresses, instead of 
basting them down, I find that pinning 
them in place, top and bottom, to the 
ironing-board cover and stretching them 
slightly is much easier. ARSE 


Ironing Shirt Cuffs—Immediately 
after ironing stiff shirt cuffs, bring them 
together exactly as they will be when the 
links are in, and fasten with a spring 
clothespin. They will harden in just the 
right curve without wrinkles. E. W. > 


Easy Aprons—I use the ruffles of 
worn summer dresses in making tea 
aprons. Do not rip, but cut the ruffle 
close to material and sew on new apron. 
Several aprons can*be made in a short 
time in this way. Sometimes part of the 
old dress skirt can be used with the 
ruffle still on, just hemming the sides and 
putting it on a belt. Fish: 


An Emergency Eye—Dressing in a 
great hurry one day I pulled off an eye 
from a belt where it was absolutely neces- 
sary. In desperation I inserted a small 
safety pin in the under side, leaving just 
enough of the pin exposed on top to slip 
the hook into it asin a loop. It proved 
so satisfactory—as safety an eye as I 
could have!—that it is passed on as a bit 
of ‘first aid’’ to hurried dressers. 

LAMeEG: 


* Safe Night Light—Place a piece of 
phosphorous about the size of a pea ina 
long glass bottle. Fill the bottle about 
one-third full of olive oil, heated to the 
boiling point and cork tightly. When the 
light is needed, take out the cork and 
allow the air to enter and recork the bot- 
tle. The empty space in the bottle will 
become luminous. When the light be- 
comes dim, uncork the bottle for a few 
seconds. S. 


To Keep Shoe Buttons On—This 
will be such a help to mothers who are 
always sewing buttons on their children’s 
shoes. Use a fork tine or nail, and 
punch larger holes in the shoes where the 
buttons have been sewed. Then take a 
shoe lace and fasten one end of it on the 
inner side of the shoe at the bottom, 
string through first hole, then through 
button loop; then through second hole 
and so on to the top. You will find this 
will last just about as long as the shoe 
does. PGW: 


Home-Made Bedroom Slippers— 
To make bedroom slippers for children 
from old soft felt hats, cut out sole one 
inch longer than child’s foot. Then cut 
piece for front, rounding off one end, 
then a narrow piece to reach from instep 
to back on each side, sew up seams and 
press, turn inside out and sew to soles; 
cut narrow slits around top edge, insert 
narrow ribbon and tie a bow in front. 
This makes a warm, inexpensive slip- 
per. Wes; 


Mending Kid Gloves—With the 
price of kid gloves advanced so much, I 
have found a way to prolong the use of 
gloves. Of course they must be mended 
before cleaning.’ Take a scrap of cloth, 
silk, satin or any material of the same 
color as kid. (I use a scrap of ribbon.) 
Take a fine needle and fine cotton 
thread—not silk—and buttonhole all 
around hole or slit to be mended. Insert 
a piece of cloth beneath and sew through 
the edge of buttonholing to catch up 
cloth. Overcast loosely to prevent kid 
from pulling out. Another way: Baste 
the silk as in ordinary patching, under 
the hole or slit. Buttonhole or overcast 
loosely through both kid and silk. Do 
not stretch patch nor stitches tightly, for 
in cleaning they will shrink. Sometimes, 
as in case of stitches being ripped, a patch 
is not necessary. Always buttonhole the 
edges and draw glove together by sew- 
ing through buttonholed edges. But use 
thread—silk cuts. HwBs Ss. 


md OBSERVATIONS 


A Simple Matter—Putting the chil- 
dren’s rubbers on them is an easy matter 
if you will use a shoehorn. IG. B. 


To Replace Glove Fasteners—When 
the fastener on a glove comes off, rein- 
force the place with a bit of old glove. 
Then sew an ordinary dress fastener in 
place of the old clasp. | Cae 


For Wet Shoes—When your shoes 
are wet, stuff newspapers in them as full 
as youcan. Leave over night and in the 
morning you will find that the news- 
papers have absorbed the water and the 
shoes will be dry. age 


Mending Eave Troughs—To mend 
eave troughs that leak, so that they will 
do service for a long time after, paint 
around the hole inside the trough with 
tar, lay a cloth smoothly over the hole 
and paint again with tar. Gas: 


A Cleaning Hint—To clean spots on 
light woolen goods mix cornstarch and 
gasoline until it forms a paste. Rub this 
on the spots and let stand until dry, then 
brush out with whisk broom and the 
stain will be gone without leaving a ring. 

Caw. 


To Kill Gasoline Odor—To eradi- 
cate the odor of gasoline when washing 
garments in it, use about five drops of 
oil of sassafras to one quart of gasoline. 
This will destroy the odor and the gar- 
ments may be pressed and worn as soon 
as the gasoline evaporates. A. D. 


A Patch Ahead of Time—Before a 
hole has actually worn in the sleeve or in 
the trouser knee, a piece of the same 
colored cloth, either pasted on the inside 
with mending tissue or sewed in with a 
fine stitch, will look better than a patch 
later, and the outer cloth will last as long 
again. HK 2" 


For Torn Shoe Linings—Ofttimes 
the lining gets worn out in the children’s 
shoes and that causes the shoe to rub 
and tear the stockings in the heels, so I 
take the “‘hand parts” of soft kid gloves 
that are discarded and cut to fit in the 
shoes where the lining is worn. Glue it 
in or sew it in with invisible stitches on 
the outside. Hoos 


To Seed Grapes—In making grape 
preserves, or canning grapes without 
seeds for making pie, I have found it 
much easier to run the grapes through an 
ordinary flour sifter than to use a sieve 
as we used to do. Get a sifter, the han- 
dle of which is screwed in, and it is no 
trouble to take the sifter apart and wash 
it. 33353: 


Renovating Buttons—When the 
cloth center pulls out of coat buttons, 
recover them completely with a circular 
piece of velvet or cloth to match coat 
material. Cut three-fourths of an inch 
larger than button, run gathering thread 
near edge and draw over button, which 
makes a point or ‘“‘shank” that may be 
sewed to the coat. D. Ew: 


Tie Economy—Don’t throw away old 
four-in-hand ties when they become 
shabby, but save the felt lining, which, 
after being well pressed, can be used as 
a pattern for lining a new tie if covered 
with silk. Felt is expensive, and by 
using silk that may be on hand—and 
who has not odds and ends of silk— 
good-looking ties can be made very eco- 
nomically. Ties are an item of expense 
in a family where there are a number of 
boys. ZG: 


To Renovate Felt Hat—Having a 
felt hat which had become soft and had 
lost its shape, and wanting to make it 
stiff as when new, I dissolved some shel- 
lac in alcohol, making a very thin solu- 
tion. After dissolving, I took a linen 
cloth and saturated the hat with the 
shellac, then hung it in the sun to dry. 
Before it was thoroughly dry, I placed a 
linen cloth over the rim and ironed with 
a hot iron, afterward brushing up the 
nap with a very stiff brush. G. H. W. 


Woman’s World 


Make them — yourself — crisp, 
evenly browned, wholesome 
dainties that make your mouth 
water. They are economical 


to serve and easily made with a 


Griswold 


Waffle Iron 


Its scientific design insures no doughy 
or burned waffles—every one is crisp 
and done to a turn. 


Protecting ring keeps batter and grease off 
the stove, air-cooled handle, ball and socket 
joint permits tuming without lifting iron 
from stove are some of the exclusive Gris- 
wold features. 


Remember ‘it’s all in the Iron.”” 


Made in various sizes, in iron or alu- 
minum and round or square. 


Send for FREE recipe booklet. 


All good dealers sell Griswold Wafile 
Irons. If yours does not, write us for 
name of Griswold dealer nearest you. 


The Griswold Mfg. Co. 
Erie, Penna. 


_ Manufacturers of the 
> famous Bolo Oven and 
largest mak- 
? ers of Waffle 
Irons and 
» Cast Cooking 
Utensils in 
the World. 
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© SNAP FASTENER @ 


e PERFECTION 


= SO-E-Z Spring Snap Fastener is American 
made for American women, has exclusive 
features which makes it the most perfect of 
all snap fasteners. 


The turtle back allows room for and elimi- 
nates rubbing and cutting of thread and 
makes it SO-E-Z to open. Holds sure and 
fast. Has long oblong holes which makes 
sewing on SO-E-Z. No knobs to protrude, 
and lies perfectly flat. 


% O°e' oF, Ok -%. OF 9 


= Fach individual Snap inspected. 


| SO-E-Z 


t= THE SPRING SNAP FASTENER 
Me With the Turtle Back. (It Lies Flat) 


Look for the turtle card and box, it is your 
guarantee of Snap Fastener perfection. Sold 
everywhere. ty our dealer can- 
not supply you ith SO-E-Z, 
10c will bring you a card by 
mail, and FREE, a Memory 
p Tickler, useful for tele- 
phone or kitchen. 


Mention size and 
color when 
ordering. 
Made by 
The Autoyre Co. 
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“= Made in 5 sizes ~ 
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A size for every requirement: : 
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for September, 
~ not only for 


Headaches 


pelli@e y PS * + 
LA > - 4 
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“*The Little 
Nurse for 


Little Ills’? 


ENTHOLATUM is a de- 

pendable “little nurse” for 
many little ills and aches. Its skil- 
ful balance of cooling, soothing 
properties (like menthol and cam- 
phor) makes it bring quick relief. 


Md ists: 
At al rugeys = 


jars, 25c,50c,$1, 
eee as — : 


ee. send |0c in stamps for Physician's size. 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept.F , Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Guarantee 


of 
Advertisements 


We absolutely guarantee the advertise- 
ments in WoMAN’s Wor tp and recommend 
every advertiser to you. If any Woman’s 
Wor. advertiser fails to treat you 
honestly 

You Can Have Your Money Eack 
from usif you mentioned WomMAN’s WoRLD 
when you wrote for or bought the goods. 

4 


General Manager Woman’s World 


Tastic 
(RITTEZ HAT LINING 


_ Makes Any Hat Fit 
Any Head-Comfortably | 


N° cutting, sewing 
4 Y nor fitting—just tack 
it in witha few stitches, 
Sold by Millinery and 
Notion Departments at 
T5c. to 50c. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his flame 

and 25 cents and we will 

mail you a white 

or black lining 

direct. 


The Pullastic 
Company 


: t Z1ist Street 
H a York City 


P 


2 CENTS FOR A BACKACHE 


Every woman who does the washing without I-V 
saves (?)2c and pays foritwithabackache, Areyou 
one of these? Is some relative or friend? I-V Tablets 
take the labor ofrubbing out of washday. No machine; 
clothes are cleaner; last longer. 15 years’ use by 
housewives proves all this. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, Send roc fer r month's or $1 fora year’s supply. 
I-V Co., Dept. A., 1966 Park Avenue, New York 


QUICKLY REMOVE: 8 _ 
PIMPLES DANDRUFF THE 


Wes 


Pouce SAMPLES FREE: AContss Curicuna, Dart. W. Boson. Sostvenrwyink 


1917 


DO THIS: Write today for small Testing Package, 
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(The Proper Care of Milk 


HOLE milk, skim milk and but- 
termilk are highly nourishing 
and valuable foods. 

These foods spoil quickly when al- 
lowed to get warm or when exposed to 
bacteria and molds present in the dust 
and the air. 

Keep milk continuously clean, cold 
and covered. This injunction applies 
equally to the producer, the wholesaler, 
the dealer, and the consumer. 

Unclean milk sent from the farm sours 

and spoils more quickly than clean milk. 
Pasteurization makes milk safer. 
* Milk, to keep properly, should never 
get warmer than fifty degrees Fahren- 
heit until it is consumed. The lower the 
temperature the better the milk will 
keep. 

Bacteria—such as those which cause 
milk to sour—develop very slowly and 
cause little change in milk kept at such 
low temperatures. 

A slight rise in temperature, even fora 
short time, permits these bacteria to 
multiply rapidly and bring about rapid 
deterioration of the milk, which may 
render it unfit for ordinary use. 

Don’t leave your milk bottles on a hot 
porch or doorstep. A short exposure in 
the sun or a warm place hastens the 
spoiling even of cold, bottled milk. 

Have your milkman put your «milk 
into the refrigerator. If this is impossible 
provide, in warm weather, a box with 
ice, or a bucket of water in a shady place, 
for the milk. 

At any rate have the bottles left in the 
coolest and shadiest place about your 
premises. 

Don’t leave milk in bottles or vessels 
in a warm room for a moment longer 
than is necessary. 

Never pour milk, which has been ex- 
posed to the air, back into a bottle con- 
taining other milk. Keep such milk cold 
and covered in another clean utensil. 

Milk, when warm, is an ideal cultural 
medium for bacteria. Keep milk clean. 
You can keep it clean only by keeping it 
covered so that the bacteria and molds 
from the air will not get into it. 


Keep your milk bottles covered either 
with caps or by placing glasses over 
them. Keep them covered in the refrig- 
erator and in the kitchen or dining room. 

Never pour milk into an _ unsterile 
bowl or pitcher. Scald all vessels into 
which milk is poured for keeping or 
serving. Cool these utensils after scald- 
ing, before you put milk into them. 

Before you open a bottle of milk, wash 
and wipe the outside of the cap with 
water and a clean cloth. The little 
depression at the top of the bottle col- 
lects dust or water, or milk, which may 
attract flies. Lift out the cap with a 
pointed instrument, so that the outside 
of the cap, which may be contaminated, 
will not be pushed down into the milk. 

Clean and scald the refrigerator 
where milk is stored, regularly with hot- 
sal-soda solution. See that the drip 
pipe is kept open and clean. 

Even in the cleanest 
never keep milk in an open vessel. 
absorbs odors easily. 

If there are babies or little children in 
your home, clean, cold, covered milk is 
absolutely essential. 

Finally, clean empty bottles. Rinse 
thoroughly with cold water every milk 
bottle, as soon as emptied, and then 
wash with hot water. This helps your 
milkman to give you clean milk. 

Never take milk bottles into a sick 
room. If you have an infectious or con- 
tagious disease in your home, boil the 
milk bottles, and do not return them to 
the dealer without the express sanction 
of your local health officer or attending 
physician. 

Hundreds, yes thousands and thou- 
sands of infants’ sicknesses and deaths 
have been traced to the use of unclean 
and improperly cared-for milk. And a 
great number of these needless deaths 
might have been prevented if a little care 
and thoughtfulness had been exercised 
on the part of milk dealers, mothers and 
housewives. Isn’t the proper care of 
milk a subject well worth your atten- 
tion?—Government Food Thrift Series, 
1917. 


refrigerator, 
Milk 


The Ladies’ Aid 


Continued from page 28 


shrill with disappointment and baffled 
triumph. 

“You are at least satisfied that I am 
not this William Coombs.” 

“No, but here he is.”’ A woman’s 
voice with a sob sounded upon their ears. 
Wheeling about, a crowd beheld Caro- 
line Pettigrew, and beside her the speak- 
eroftheevening. Shorn now of his false 
beard, despite the drawn pallor and the 
haunted look in his eyes, his fellow towns- 
folk realized the truth. 

“Will! Will Coombs!’’ 

Hesitatingly, the gaunt man advanced 
toward Dr. Lindsay. 

*T am sorry to have treated you as I 
did this evening Doctor. But I want 
you to know that this is the first crooked 
thing I everdid. I was desperate, hun- 
gry, frightened. I knew of your intended 
visit here, and I turned it to my own 


ends.. Here is the money for your 
fund > And he held out a small 
satchel. ‘‘I wanted to get away with it, 
but Caroline—Miss Pettigrew—has 


shown me that this is the better way. 
As to the crime of which I was con- 
victed a, 


**\7 OU are innocent!” A clarion voice 
rang out likeatrumpet. Otis Marsh 

felt tight fingers gripping his arm, and 

turning found his wife at his side. 

“Otis! Keep your eye on Henry 
Coombs,”’ she whispered; then aloud: 
“You never stole that money. Here it 
is! Mr. Talbot, you take charge of this, 
please. It is the money William Coombs 
was supposed to have stolen from his 
uncle.” 

As one in a daze Jabez Talbot stepped 
forward and took the shabby, black 
satchel from her hands. At that moment 
there was a stir in the crowd about them. 
Henry Coombs had elbowed his way 
through the throng and started toward 
his home, but Otis Marsh was beside him 
instantly, with his hand on his shoulder. 


es Lnats: risht, Otisy »Hold~ him!” 
Phillis started toward her husband and 
her fellow townsfolk made way before 
her. “I spent last night, as you all know, 
in the Coombs house. Quite late, I 
heard stealthy footsteps passing my door. 
I followed them out into the garden and 
down the road. The person preceding 
me was a man. He went to the exact 
spot where the hold-up was supposed to 
have taken place, plunged into the 
bushes beside the*road, remained for ten 
minutes and then returned to the house. 
I let him go unmolested, because just 
before he turned into that row of sumac 
bushes I saw his face. Although he 
looked straight into my eyes he did not 
see me. That man was Henry Coombs, 
and he was walking in his sleep. I 
pushed my way through the sumac to the 
place where he had been and found this 
satchel hidden in the stone wall. I 
opened it and saw that the contents was 
intact, just as I have given it to you now, 
He had hidden the railroad company’s 
pay roll and saddled his nephew with the 


‘crime of highway robbery.” 


“Henry Coombs, what have you to 
say?” 

The elder Coombs lunged forward 
with spare knuckles clenched, and all the 
evil of his nature shining in his sinister 
eyes. Then his hands relaxed and opened 
and his figure slumped. The old, crooked 
smile came to his thin lips. 

“TI did it, yes!’ he said. ‘“‘The boy 
was no good, anyway, and I needed that 
money to build a new barn—only I never 
dared use it. I didn’t know my con- 
science would give me away while I 
slept.” 

“Well!” remarked Mpyrtilla Bently 
later, ““That lecture, gotten up by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, created some stir. 
And between you, Phillis, and Amanda 
Root, and Caroline Pettigrew, it certainly 
seems to me that the aid of the ladies 
brought the right man to justice after all!’ 
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Prepare baby's food 


according to the 


Method of 
Milk Modification 


eth BS 
eee. 
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\ Lie Ghildeen, Bintciie Mes } 
Send today for our instructive book, 
“The Care and Feeding 


of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


for 2 Cents 
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Send for this fasci- + i 
nating Chalmers = 
ButtonGamecom- | 
plete with six ;} 
Chalmers Pearl | 
Buttons to playit | 
with. Chalmers ; 
Pearlsaremadeby | 
the world’s largest | 
manufacturers of | 
pearl buttons. Col- 
or-perfect, strong 
centers, smooth 
holes. Quality “A,” 
5e to 10c a card. 
Quality “B,” less. } 
Dealers every- 
where. Send 2c and 
your dealer's name 
for this Chalmers 
Button Game. FS 


fic 

. For five empty cards and 5c, we will 
| send you this handsome Solid Silver 
E Thimble Free, any size. 
] Harvey Chalmers & Son 
Nees Amsterdam, New York 

ey We Make 7000 Buttons a Minute. 
i 


Chalmers Dearls 


‘SHANDY. - 
TUBES 
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HU LLAVULLIAINASNAn F D P Put On Y our Thinking Caps 
Z BRAND ‘LL BET dollars to doughnuts that the puzzle I’ve chosen for you to work out this month will be the most popular we've ever had. And I'll tell 
= CONDENSED you why. Because the subject is girls! Now, you know, as well as I do, there never Was anybody who wasn’t, at some time or other, more or less 
| I L K interested in some girl. Why, I’ve even known girls to be interested in themselves! So that’s why I’ve chosen girls’ names as the subject of this 
te ae esber fac pk phar month’s puzzle. Each of the nine pictures represents two girls’ names, making a total of eighteen names. And to show you that there is no trick 


to it—that it’s just to test your thinking apparatus—I’ve given you a long list of names of girls, and the correct answers to the puzzle are among 
them. Look at the pictures carefully, go through this list, and then send in Jour answers, as many sets as you wish—but remember, each set 
must be accompanied by a suggestion for a subject for a future puzzle page. The list is given below. —SANDY McNAB, 
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THE PICTURE 
OF HEALTH 


The most welcome 

comment a mother 

hears about her baby 

is that the little éne 

is the “‘picture of 

health.” Healthis primarily a 

matter of proper food. 
Mother’s Milk is the only 

perfect food for babies, but 

when it is not available, Cow’s 

Milk of the right quality offers 

the best substitute. 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


is a form of Cow’s Milk that 
hasmanydistinct advantages. 
Composed of pure, clean, 
high-grade Cow’s Milk and 
cane sugar, it is high in food 
value and is readily digested. 
It keeps well and is ready for 
the bottle by the simple addi- 
tion of water that has been 
boiled and cooled to feeding 
temperature. It 
has been success- 
fully used as an 
infant food for 
sixty years. 
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Thousands still refuse to believe in germs— because they 
cannot see them. It is just as important, therefore, to make 
your home safe from the invasion of diseas¢ germs from with- 
out, as to prevent their breeding within. 


Do this the samefvay big hospitaigedo it;/make your home 
germ-proof by @fié fegular use of Lysol Disinfectant. 


A 25c bottle maké@s two gallons 
of reliable disinfectant. / Wipe your 
window-sills and_ether,.woodwork 


fram it can possibly make against 
you and_yours. 
Thére is but one true Lysol and 


Lysol should 
be in every 
bathroom. 
Disinfectant 


Ccnmnieiaaenaccl SS 


Autiseptic 
Germicide 


Lysol, safe 


with the solutiofi g¢caSionalfy, and 
when sickness is rife, dailydat least. 
Use it often in garbagéCans, sinks 
and in toilets; in scrubbing water; 
in dark corners and wherever flies 
gather. Take these easy and eco- 
nomical precautions and you will 
make a better fight against disease 


fhat1s the product made, bottled, 
signed and sealed by Lehn & Fink. 
Insist upon the bottle and package 
pictured in this advertisement, and 
let nobody influence you otherwise. 
Three sizes: 25c, 50c, and 
$1.00. Sold everywhere. Full 
directions with every bottle. 


Lysol Toilet Soap 


Contains Lysol and therefore protects 
the skin from germ infection. It is 
refreshingly soothing and healing and 
helpful for improving the skin. The 
free sample will show you how pleasant 
it is to use. 


Lysol Shaving Cream 


Also contains Lysol, and kills germs 
on razor and shaving brush (where 
germs abound), guards the tiny cuts 
from infection, and gives the anti- 
septic shave. Tell your men folks 
about it. 


and reliable 
disinfectant 

oa . Sam les Free Send your name and address and we will gladly send 
sick-room p you free samples of both Lysol Soap and Shaving Cream, 


.with interesting Lysol literature on home hygiene. 


An Ideal Antiseptic 
and Disinfectant 
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The Daily Safeguard 


=hy Brushing the teeth in the morning, and especially at night, is more than a 


Brush before you sleep 


Sketches by 


Maud Cousey Fangel 


cleanly habit—it is a necessary protection for adults and even more for children. 


The germ enemies of the teeth are most 


43] active at night because the mouth is at rest 


and they can work undisturbed between the 
teeth where particles of food may remain. 

Cleanliness is the only solution—the 
simple, safe, and common sense cleanliness 
given by Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Every mouth needs that—and a dentist’s 
advice twice a year. 

The delicious flavor of Colgate’s makes 
care of the teeth a pleasure—a feature 
especially valuable in the case of children 
who object to the “druggy” or “burning” 
sensation of strongly medicated dentifrices. 


Sold everywhere—or a trial tube sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. O 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE 


LUCERO SRARUAADUOMASAAAUOATUARNAALARUO ANNE 


So the BRS may know | 
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Victrola is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking) Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
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The use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine 
or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. as 


es 
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Ask any Victor dealer to play fer you any kind of music you wish to hear and to demonstrate | 
the various styles of the Victor and -Yictrola—$10 to $400. 


mpcnceareesy 


Victor Talking Machine Co., - Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and- VietGr Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized by our special proces of » manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential .to.a perfect Victor» reproduction. 
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WOMAN'S \WORLD 


HATEVER we, as American Citizens pos- 
sess, we have because of the efforts, 
physical and spiritual, of our ancestors. 
Whatever we are in the world of nations, 
all that we have in character and in 
wealth, has only come to us because of 
the inheritances from those who have 

preceded us, who lived their lives, did their work— 

tenants for a time—and who have gone on their way. 

Whatever this nation becomes, whatever our children 

are to be depends upon what we do with those things 

that are ours for the time being. 

That we have grown, that our nation has lived, is 
only because in the generations now passed there 
have been enough guardians of the common good 
who accepted the simple but clear expression of faith 
of our forefathers in a democracy and made it a creed 
for life—for themselves, for their own children— 
and those from other countries privileged to sub- 
scribe to our American ideals, to be adopted as it 
were, and to actually participate in our national 
life and enjoy its manifold blessings. 

But we so frequently see the uses to which in pri- 
vate life various heirs put his or her share from an 
estate that it should not cause surprise to find similar 
expression, or similar attitude in some persons toward 
their country, its honor, its character, its wealth and 
the ways of increasing and continuing these things. 
With some the inheritance is taken as a right, to be 
saved or dissipated as he chooses. There is no fine 
sense of family pride and parental honor, no respect 
for the donor. On the contrary, there is often found 
a selfish disregard for the rights of anyone but the 
individual who, by adoption or inheritance, has 
secured a share in an estate to which he did nothing 
to create and for which he will do nothing to 
preserve. 

Much of this is not truly an evil spirit that domi- 
nates the individual. The person is frequently 
neither a wastrel nor a rogue. More often he is 


“blinded by ignorance, or at least shortsighted by 


prejudices, his senses dulled by his own selfishness. 
But no matter what the reason, however regretful 
you feel for his blindness and ignorance and selfish- 
ness, the guardians of the common good can not but 
feel that to preserve the estate as a whole you must 
protect the part. Your children and his children if 
he remains a citizen, must be protected. The 
objector at home is as dangerous to the life of the 


~ soldier sons of American mothers as the open and 


avowed enemies at the front. Some of these persons 
may not quite realize that, but it should be very 
clearly explained to them, and only now as in the 
past can this be done by the OS of the common 
good—right at home. 


struggle? Do you: feel that’ you are doing all . 


a bee what part are you playing in this great world 


that-you can? And are you doing it as well as 


——you can and with the whole-heartedness that i inspires 
, others to better efforts and gives you joy in your 


4 


~ ar 
- 4 
af 


work. 

We would not be human if we did not have now 
‘and then’a streak of-selfishness. And-then there is 
envy and vanity, too. Perhaps you do not do ‘your 


. part because you do not like some one else who is 


doing for her country what you ought to do, Per- 
_haps you feel that some of: those who are helping 
“are just doing it to be officious or to display their 
newly acquired wealth. Perhaps you think that 


’ some of them ought to be home sewing buttons on 


their children’s clothes or darning stockings. Per- 
haps you think that some one of them is insincere. 

If you do—whether you are right or wrong in your 
conclusion about the others—and because of those 
things you are not putting your fingers to the needle 
to do your part, you are much less of a patriotic 
woman than those you criticise. 

We must all pull together. The great army of 
mothers and sisters and swecthearts at home must 
throw aside all prejudice and give their services as 
soldiers do. Those who do not help are hindering 
and those who are wilfully hindering the work at 
home might just as well be opposing our own boys 
at the front. 


RE THE children worth it!’ At the Mis- 
souri Country Life conference, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Squires, superintendent of Carroll 

County Schools, told how effective this query was 
in a campaign for better schools in her district. It 
is simple, direct, and every parent knows there isn’t 
anything in the sky above, the earth beneath or the 
waters under the earth that is too good for his chil- 
dren. I judge how you feel by the way I feel about 
my own. 

But the trouble is that you vote for a school board, 
or perhaps you do not even vote, and you think that 
once the board is elected and organized that your 
work is over and the education of your child is 


A school board is a 


nothing to think about any more. 
school board and they ought to be let alone to run 


their own business. And nearly every member ofa 
school board will agree with you. But if you do not 
see that the board gets enough money to keep the 
walls inside the school clean, and to make the outside 
look like something in which there was public interest 
instead of public neglect, to see that the school room 
is properly heated—why, ask yourself “Are the 


_ children worth it?” 


What was good enough for you is not good enough 
for your children. Your children are going ahead. 
It is the way of the world. Itisright. It is progress. 


RIVING through Indiana some weeks ago, my 

D eye caught what was once a pretentious piece 
of sign printing. Time and the weather had 
dimmed somewhat its original brilliancy, but its sig- 
nificance remained, and it*was easily read, ‘““The Ray 
Homestead.’ The barn over whose wide doors this 
legend of ownership had been so confidently spread, 
was red. This barn was of the usual large variety. 
Up the road a bit, a comfortable home stood with 
becoming modesty among some trees, hanging back 
a little piece from the highway. There were a few 
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children playing about, and a man was pumping 
water into a trough while the horses drank. I did not 
stop to inquire its history or to meet its residents. 
It did not seem so very much different from hundreds 
of other prosperous places I saw on that trip, but it 
had the finest name I have ever seen on any farm. 

“The Ray Homestead,’ that name suggested a 
kind of honest family pride, of integrity, unity, and 
a desire to perpetuate the hopeful plans of those 
parent Rays who had made it a homestead. 

The Ray Homestead! The domicile, the home nest 
from whence the little Rays—John and Mary and 
Jim, no doubt came toddling into the world, one 
after the other, with their sunshine and laughter— 
the roof tree—a place of peace and rest after honest 
toil—a place of refuge from the seasons’ severe 
storms, a sanctuary. 

If your home does not mean “The Homestead” 
and all that the name implies, it is not too late to 


make the beginning. 
I with Mr. Hoover in his plans for food conserva- 
tion. As a majority of Woman’s Wor Lp sub- 
scribers are producers, living in the country and 
small towns, I have naturally been much concerned 
over the plan of government purchasing that would 
insure to the grower a better share of the price which 
the final purchaser pays. But the Hoover plan 
promises to be right, and every bit of help should be 
freely given to give it a fair trial. 

From this method something permanent should 
come—some plan will—like the Woman’s World 
Federal Market Plan—insure a more direct route 
from the farm to the consumer. In the past, the 
product came by devious paths and passed through 
many hands, each one removing his profit before 
passing it along for the city fellow to go down in his 
jeans and passing nothing back to the farmer. 


WANT specifically to ask you all to co-operate 


N ALL our great business institutions there has 
I been the most carefully thought out plans for 

economy. This is not so much in using sparingly 
but in utilizing to the highest degree everything and 
cutting down the waste. 

The economies which the government asks you 
to practice; and which you should practice at once; 
have been for the most part studied and considered 
the best for a general plan of conservation. But with 
these you, too, must give your best thought. You 
should do your economizing systematically, not 
spasmodically. Plan for a month at least, not for a 
day. Take a pencil and pad and make a business 
out of it. 


ID YOU ever sit out of an evening on the back 
D steps by the milk house? (I am talking to 

your husband now.) Or perch yourself like 
some lord of all creation upon the fence and watch 
the autumn sun go down? And did you just sit 
there, long after the sun had gone down, big and 
blood red, sinking back of Opperman’s farm and the 
Widow Peasely’s orchard, way over on the ridge road? 
And did you wonder and wonder, about the whys 
and the wherefores and the whichness of the why, until 
it got dark, and even then you sat there, thinking; 
and maybe listening once in a while to the young 
chickens who were roosting in the trees and old Dad 


deep, mournful yowl—as soon as it was dark and kept 
it up half the night? ; 

But after a time you would begin to feel cool and 
kind of damp, and you humped your shoulders a 
couple of times and wished you had on your coat 
instead of sitting out there in your shirtsleeves. 
And in a little while you get really chilly, and you 
walk slowly through the dew-damp grass to the 
house. You feel sort of calm and rested and at peace 
with the world. 

Now what you were thinking about didn’t ampune 
to much, maybe. Your thoughts just swung here 
and there and everywhere like barn swallows over a 
new mown field. But you had this pleasant little 
visit with yourself and you find that you are all right 
and the world is all right, and most of the people 
in it an average at least. 

And somehow you feel as James Whitcomb Riley 
must have felt when he wrote that poem that began: 


“It’s a purty good world, this is, old man— 
It’s a purty good world, this is! 
PN Ee eee 
All things jest 
At their best— 
It’s a purty good world, old man!” 


And it is, and its getting better. We like it, and 
we all want to stay and know each other better, and 
enjoy ourselves more. That’s the way I feel about 
it, and that’s the way I feel toward you. 
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ELL ec ec Lc. 
“I use Crisco because it makes 
foods delicious and success- 
ful results almost certain.” 
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RISCO 


for Fr -for Shortenin 
“i wid Cake Makin rf 


OOD cooks know that the taste of foods and their successful preparation depend largely upon the short- 

ening. Therefore a constantly increasing number use nothing but Crisco. Crisco is a pure food product, 

the rich cream of edible oil, odorless, tasteless, wholly vegetable and has the essential qualities of uniformity, 
richness and delicacy that help good cooks become better cooks. 


Dainty flavors of 
Crisco fried foods 


THERE is no greasiness about 
Crisco fried foods. The rich brown 
crust that forms at once prevents 
grease from soaking in and spoiling 
the real food flavors. Doughnuts 
fried in Crisco are crisp and light. 
Croquettes are so tender inside they 
are a real delicacy. To use Crisco 
for frying also means economy. Less 
fat is absorbed and after frying 
you can strain the Crisco that is 
left and use it again with perfect 
assurance that it will not carry the 
taste of one food to another. 


Crisco makes pastry 
that melts in your mouth 


PASTRY shortened with Crisco is light, 
flaky, tender and crisp. A shortening that 
grows rancid will take its bad taste into 
everything in which it is used. Crisco, 
tasteless and odorless, is a delicate short- 
ening which has only richness to give to 
pastry. When properly made with Crisco, 
pies, shortcakes and cobblers are good 
through and through. There is nothing 
tough or leathery about them. The lower 
crust of a Crisco made pie is as light and ap- 
petizing as the upper crust. There is no 
sogginess. Crisco also gives uncommon ten- 


derness to breads, biscuits, rolls and muffins. 


A Helpful Book for Housewives 


EVERY woman should know all about Crisco, the cooking fat which will enable 
her to serve better foods for less money. Read the Story of Crisco. It is found 
in Janet McKenzie Hill’s “The Whys of Cooking”, a book clearing up many of 


Crisco replaces butter 
in making tasteful cake 
ITS delicacy and richness make 


Crisco an incomparable shortening 
for all cakes from the plainest to the 
richest. Cakes made with Crisco are 
of fine texture and stay fresh and 
moist an unusually long time. Crisco 
is so rich that less of it is required 
than of butter and it costs much 
less. The advantage of using Crisco 
instead of butter is demonstrated in 
cookies as easily as in fruit cake. 
Thrifty housewives find that Crisco 
reduces the cost of cakes and at the 
same time improves them. 


editor of “American Cookery”. It contains many recipes for new and eco- 
nomical dishes. It is illustrated in color. The regular price is 25 cents but we 
will send you a copy for five 2-cent stamps. Write at once. Address Depart- 


the troubles that perplex housekeepers. You should write for this work by the ment O-10, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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* Anything!” 


“IT have a sacred charge to give you. 


Author of “The 


OST tourists whose tastes inclined a little 
i | from the ordinary, who preferred the gro- 

tesque and bizarre in life, knew the Mon- 

tague Galaxy of Permanent Portraits in 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 

It differed from other waxworks exhibitions in 
many ways. The principal feature was its compara- 
tive lack of ordinary “portrait models’’—kings, 
statesmen, and other famous people—and its enor- 
mous Chamber of Terrors. Mr. Montague, the pro- 
prietor, outdid any previous records in this line, and 
on payment of an extra quarter one saw the whole 
thing in operation. There was a realistic section 
devoted to the tortures of the Inquisition—in short 
Montague’s was as morbid a nightmare establishment 
as could be found anywhere in the United States. 
Nevertheless it prospered. If Los Angeles did not 
visit it very largely, except on holidays, there was a 
steady stream of visitors from every part of the 
country, and as the upkeep was not expensive, Mr. 
Montague himself was reputed to do very well. 

The proprietor was a big blond, who dressed like 
an ambassador, and wore a perpetual, ingratiating 
smile. His yellow mustache was curled every day, 
his hair was sleek with pomatum, his nails beautifully 
polished. There were some people, but only those 
intimately connected with him in business, who had 
occasionally seen a very ugly and dangerous look in the 
man’s bright hazel eyes, but such instances were rare. 
; Upon a morning in June Mr. Montague was seated 
in his private room, a luxuriously furnished place 
upon the ground floor of the building—the red-cur- 
tained door on the right of the hall as you enter, just 
opposite the big electric organ. : 

In front of him upon his writing table was a large 
case of silver manicure instruments, and as he scraped 
and polished Mr. Montague hummed a merry little 
tune. There was a knock at the door and a boy 
entered. 

“Mr. Rolleston says can he have a word with 
you, sir.”’ 

“Certainly, James, my lad,’ the great man 
answered—he was always polite to his employees, a 
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This is his first 


fact which did much to console them for the smallness 
of their weekly wage. 

“Tell Mr. Rolleston I will see him at once.”’ 

Montague whipped the manicure instruments into 
a drawer, and a moment or two afterward the door 
opened and a tall, clean-shaved young man entered. 
His hair was of a dark reddish brown and grew very 
thick. His nose was aquiline, his lips clear-cut and 
firm, his eyes were a very dark and steadfast blue 
under a pair of straight black brows. Six feet high, 
with the frame and figure of an athlete, aged appar- 
ently about twenty-five, the young man 
was one of those people who attract 
attention wherever they go. It was not 
only that he was strikingly handsome, 
and in a somewhat unusual way, but he 
possessed that subtle thing known as 
“personality,” though people were wont 
to remark upon an unusual gravity, 
almost amounting to sadness, which 
sat strangely on one so young and so 
favored by fortune in the matter of his 
appearance. He seemed very much out 
of place in such employment and yet he 
acted as though he was where he was for 
for some very good purpose. 

““What can I do for you, Rolleston?”’ 
said Mr. Montague. 

“T have come to make a request, sir.”’ 

The proprietor looked up quickly. 

“Dear me, dear me,” he said. ‘“‘I’m 
afraid it’s a most inopportune time. Business is not 
at all what it should be. 
hand are very great. 


It is for you to say if you will undertake it.” 
“You mean that with your whole heart, Rupert?” 
“Swear to me then that you will do what I ask.” ‘“‘With all mg soul I promise you” 


The fire of her dark 
violet eyes 
touched Rolleston 


My expenses on the other 
I am perfectly pleased with 


** Absolutely.” 


Ravenscroft Riddle*“When It Was Dark’; etc. 


your work as lecturer and guide to the Chamber.” 
This was how the Chamber of Terrors was always 
referred to in the Exhibition. ‘‘Indeed, I can com- 
pliment you on your work. But in these hard times 
twenty-five dollars a week is a considerable salary, 
and re 

“I did not come to ask for an increase of salary, 
sir,’ the young man interrupted, and Mr. Mon- 
tague became more effusive than ever. 

“IT want to ask you if I can have two days’ leave, 
sir. I have pressing private affairs to attend to. 
This is the slack season, as you say, and Perkins”’— 
Perkins was the assistant in the Chamber who 
dusted the waxen criminals in the morning and did 
other minor jobs—‘‘and Perkins can easily take my 
place. He knows nearly all the biographies by heart, 
and thoroughly understands the working of the 
gallows and guillotine.” 4 

“Two days,” the proprietor answered. “Well, if 
you don’t exceed them, and if it’s absolutely neces- 
sary, you can take them. And what 
is more, Mr. Rolleston, in considera- 
tion of your faithful services here for 
the last. eight months, I will not— 
no, I will not dock a penny of your 
salary!’ and with that Mr. Montague 
lay back in his chair, put his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat and 
radiated benevolence. 

“I thank you very much,” Rolleston 
answered, and was preparing to leave 
the room, when the other stopped him. 
‘Urgent private affairs I think you 
said?” A shadow not unmarked by the 
astute proprietor came across the young 
fellow’s face. His lips tightened. 

“Extremely urgent, Mr. Montague.” 

“As aman of the world, Mr. Rolleston, 
a person of some experience, can I do 
anything to assist you—in the way of 
advice I mean, of course?” 

Rolleston shook his head. ‘“‘Thank you very 
much,” he answered, and Mr. Montague had no 
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idea of the tingling sensation at the toe of the young 
man’s right boot, “but 3 

**Quite so, quite so,” was the answer, “but I hope 
you are not going to get married, Mr. Rolleston. 
Marriage on twenty-five dollars a week would be 
fatal to your prospects. It puts temptation in the 
way of employees only too often—not that I have 
not always found you the soul—the very soul of 
honesty in your returns.” 

A curiously bitter look came upon Rolleston’s face, 
as he shook his head. 

“IT am not likely to get married,” he replied, in a 
tone which perfectly satisfied the other. 

With that the tall young fellow left the room. 

At ten o’clock that night, Rupert Rolleston left 
the Gallery and walked home to his lodgings. He 
unlocked the door with his latchkey, and was pro- 
ceeding to his bed-sitting-room, at the back of the 
house on the ground floor, when a plump and buxom 
middle-aged woman met him in the passage. 

“‘Come into the parlor, Rupert,” she said. 
all right, can you go?” 

Rupert followed her into a stuffy little room of the 
house which she kept. A table was laid for a modest 
supper, and a wizened, clean-shaved man, looking 
like a lightweight pugilist, was seated in an armchair 
smoking. He jumped up as the young man entered 
with his wife. 

“All right?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes, Mr. Jersey, that crook has given me two 
days, and [I shall eatch the midnight train. I 
have got an hour at least before I need leave here,* 
and he sank back into a chair with a weary, listless 
air. 

Mrs. Jersey put her hand upon his shoulder. “Be 
brave,”’ she said, though there were tears running 
down her face, “and give my dear, old employer my 
parting love—if it’s as bad as they say. Of course, 
he doesn’t know that you have been living so poor and 
humble along of his old housemaid. A kinder master 
I never wish to see, and FIl never believe for a mo- 
ment that he was guilty.” 

“Of course he wasn’t,” said the odd little man in 
the armchair. 

At eleven o’clock, carrying a small handbag, 
Rupert Rolleston walked down to the station. There 
were few passengers at this hour, and the young man 
found an unoccupied seat in the smoking car, lit his 
pipe, and heaved a heavy sigh as the train moved 
slowly out of the station. 

For an hour he sat pale and motionless in his 
corner. His old and seasoned briar—one of the 
very few friends he had in this world—went out un- 
heeded, and the shadows of pain came backward and 
forward over his face like the shadows over a field of 
wheat. 


“Ts it 


Rupert Makes a Promise 


TEN YEARS almost to the day before 

Rupert Rolleston entered the train 
at Los Angeles, his father, Wiliam 
Rolleston, had been sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude. He was the chief 
of the great group of corporations 
which fell with a smash that reverberated 
throughout the country, when his son 
was fifteen. The financier was tried, 
and after a hearing extending for nearly 
three weeks, received his sentence. He 
was a widower. Rupert was his only 
son. After the personal bankruptcy 
which followed conviction, the boy was 
taken away from school. He had _ no 
near relations. No one was particularly 
interested in him, but he obtained the 
post of office boy with some city friends 
of his father, gradually working his way 
up to the position of an ill-paid clerk. 
In the rush of modern life his histery was 
quite forgotten in a year_or two. His 
name, which he had never thought of 
changing, sometimes lost-him his place. 
But he clung to it. He was just Rupert 
Rolleston, clerk in a brokerage office on 
Fifth Street. For years the lad lived the 
life of an anchorite, reading and studying 
alone, and underwent many privations 
in order to enable him to journey to San 
Quentin three times a 
year to see his father. 
Love for his father was 
the devouring. passion 
of his life. Nothing 
should ever~ let» the 
convict suspect that 
his son was not happy 
andsuccessful. Rupert 
had invented a whole 
fictitious life for him- 
self, and. year by year 
he saw how his father 
came .to depend: upon 
this tissue of falsehoods 
for. his. only- happiness: 


Over and .over again, the 
wretched man had told his visitor that he could endure: 
anything now that. his ‘beloved son was-prospering. - 
_-& timearrived when being the son of‘a convict,- 


living down the disgrace, was unbearable. Rupert 


.-. He felt as if life would have no more to offer. 


broke away. He tried all sorts of occupations, with 
the same result. It was while he was acting as door- 
keeper and chucker-out of a boxing club that he had 
met Alf Jersey, a lightweight boxer. The meeting 
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‘The Lonesome Time o Night - 


By JOHN D. WELLS 


‘There is sometimes in the eVenin’ jist beyant the 
aidge of day 

When the whipperwills is “whipperwillin” Jender 
in the gum, 


An’ the cattle air a-chankin’ in their shif'less sort 


o’ way, 
An’ most everthing that’s kumpan? is sort o” laid 
out du 
Oh, it’s then a feller’s feelin’s seem t’ samhow gee en’ 
haw, 
An’ there’s sumpin Seems t’ bubble up an’ clog his 
Wizzen tight— 


Mother takes my hand in hern an’ she kind o” whis- 
pers: “Paw, ; 
Pisce tis ¥507% t+ 
night. 


a lonesome time 0’ 


Round the house there’s shadders flittin’-—we can’t 
see em, maw er me, 
But there’s sumpin tells the both of us they hover 
*round our chair— 


Of a little brood 0’ childurn Heaven sent t’ sich as 


we, 
An’ we loved ’em O so happy-like untwell He took 
7em There! 
An’ it left us sort 0’ gropin’ fer the things we cudn’t 


see; 
Though I’m past a-faultin’ Providence, it didn’t 
seem jist right— 
An’ I know that maw thinks on it when she whispers 
low t’ me: 
“Ain't this * * * _* 
night.” : 
acne eeer Mees PE ie ior Gea oe 
was the first stroke of luck the young man had known 
since boyhood, for it proved that the little boxer had 
married an ex-housemaid of William Rolleston’s 
establishment, who welcomed the son of her master 
like a rhother. 


He had just heard from the warden of San Quentin 
that his father was dying. On this hot summer’s 


a lonesome time ’o 


did so. 
throat and stumbled forward. 


night he was rushing in the mail train on what would 
prove the last ef all his visits to the great gray House 
of Shame. < 

He 
had sunk his personal ambitions and hopes so long, 


“You!” she cried, pausing between the parted cur- 
tains—hands outstretched, and shuddering as she 
Rupert gasped, raised his hand to his 


World 


in order to make his father as happy as he could, 
that he saw the future was an empty blank. The pain 
in his heart was intense, the pity for the kindly, 
jovial father he remembered in the past—the father 
who had undergone ten years of martyrdom only to 
expire in a prison ward—sent the scalding tears into 
his eyes. 

In all America there was no more miserable person 
than this young man. 

The prison warden, a pleasant-faced, elderly man, 
with a gray mustache, was very kind. 

“T am deeply sorry for you, Mr. Rolleston,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘For ten years now you have visited your 
father with unfailing devotion. It is most sad that 
upon the very eve of his liberation he should be dying. 
Officially, I can tell you that he has been what we 
call a ‘model prisoner,’ privately I believe that he has 
been a much wronged man. I was a stockholder in 
one of his companies. I was never one of those to 
hound him down. There was something behind it all 
which no one knows. That is my honest opinion. 
And now, go to him. The doctor tells me he is still 
conscious, and is anxiously expecting you. 


Woman's 


“THE convict lay in a small room, opening out of one 

of the hospital wards—the magnificent ruin of a 
man. His face was terribly emaciated, his hair, which 
had been allowed to grow during his illness, was of a 
dead white, but a faint fire flickered in the brown 
eyes still, and irradiated the majesty of aspect which 
is Death’s last gift to heroic souls. 

Rupert took his thin, wasted hand in his—how cold 
it was! 

Then, bending low, and summoning all his powers 
of self-control he listened to the whisper that came 
from his father’s lips. 

“You are well, Rupert, well and happy?” 

“T am well, and prosperous, but how can I be 
happy, father?” 

There was a slight movement, almost of impatience. 

“*Never mind about me. Listen, while I have still 
strength to speak.” ; 

““T am listening.” 

**T have a sacred charge to give you. It is for you 
to say if you will undertake it—for my sake.” 

“Anything! Anything!’ : 

“You mean that with your whole heart, Rupert?” 

** Absolutely.” 

*‘Swear to me then that you will do what I ask.” 

“With all my soul I promise you, father.” 

“That is enough. Rupert, you have never be- 
lieved me guilty of the crimes for which I was sent 
to prison?” 

*“Never for a single moment, father; you know it!” 

“Yes, I have always known it. And now, as a 
man shortly to be in the presence of 
his Maker, I say again I am absolutely 
innocent. My downfall was brought 
about by another, by an influence 
so powerful, sinister, and evil, that 
even now I shudder to think of it. 
I tell you,” the dying man went on 
with a tremor in his voice, “that my 
ten years’ imprisonment here have 
been lightened by the knowledge that I 
was at least free from a pursuing and 
malignant hatred, which in the outside 
world I did not escape, and never 
would have escaped. The person and 
the organization he controls and com- 
mands, are still active and prolific for 
evil. It is to be your task to strike 
down this fiend in human form, to 
bring him and his people to destruction, 
to vindicate my name and yours. Will 
you do this?” 

“Tt shall be the work of my life,” 
Rupert Rolleston answered quietly. 

“Then, when I am dead, they will 
give you my poor belongings. Among 
them is a leather-bound pocketbook, 
covered with minute figures. This is a 
cipher, to which only one man has the 
key. This man is a dear old friend of 
mine, and is sp 

The painful whisper hesitated, flut- 
tered, and then ceased. There was a 
rattling, rustling noise, a slight convul- 
sion of the rigid form im the bed, and 
then Rupert Rolleston saw the light in 
his father’s eyes flicker for a moment 
and go out. 

With a cry of alarm he rushed to the 
door of the room, and the male nurse 
came hurrying in. But as the man 
stood by the bedside, and bent over 
William Rolleston, he looked up at 
Rupert with quick significance. 

“It’s over,” he said, in an experi- 
enced but kindly voice. “B. 42 has 
got his ticket of leave at last, poor 
fellow! I am sorry for you, sir. We 
all liked him here.” __ ; 

And that was the epitaph of William 
Rolleston, ex-wizard of finance. 


A Man—And a Girl 


[ F_WAS on the evening of the day that his father 
died that with bowed head (Continued on page 24) 
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The idea of the club is to bring the women together and to create 
neighborliness 


Woman’s Club in the Sandhills 


AR AWAY from the whistle of en- 
F gines and even the chug of auto- 
mobiles, where roads are only a 
dream for the future, in the heart of the 
sandhills of Nebraska, is a woman’s 
club. The club has neither officers nor 
dues; it studies neither pragmatism nor 
Ibsen, it has only one ideal—neighborli- 
ness. 

The spirit of this club, the woman 
whose kindly nature felt the need of a 
wider sympathy and _ understanding 
among the women in this lonely country, 
is Mrs. Lulu Kortz Hudson. Her home 
is near Simeon, Nebraska; her life is the 
life of the brave pioneer woman in a new 
country, her interests are with the pio- 
neer woman; but her ideal is to bring 
these women together and into a closer 
affiliation with the live world outside the 
quiet homestead country. 

Mrs. Hudson says that it is literally 
true that the sandhills are a good place 
for men and dogs, but a mighty poor 
place for women and horses. 


the women had nothing to vary their 
daily routine until the club started. 

Mrs. Hudson gives the credit of start- 
ing the club to ““our cowboy husbands.”’ 
However true that may be, they cer- 
tainly make its fulfillment possible. 
One day in every two weeks is set aside 
for fathers in Simeon to acquire a moth- 
er’s point of view. One day every two 
weeks husbands are given the privilege 
of getting a housewife’s point of view. 
This is one and the same day. On that 
day the husband of every club member 
becomes both nursemaid and maid of 
all work. He learns at first-hand of the 
trials and tribulations which every sand- 
hill wife knows so well. But he has 
pledged himself, and so far there are no 
complaints. 

And on that blessed holiday every wife 
starts out to her club. She drives slowly 
across bare grazing country. She stops 
to let down gates, she drives on through 
more open sand stretches until at last, 
perhaps after ten or twelve miles riding, 
meeting no one unless it be a lone school 
child with a dinner pail or a gay little 
sandhill ‘‘schoolmarm,”’ she reaches her 
club. 

The club members stay all day. They 
scorn the two-hour business meeting. 
There are no minutes, no election of new 
members, for it is a club without organ- 
ization and every neighbor is a member. 
And neighbors often live ten or more 
miles away. 

The business of the club is the day’s 
duties of the hostess. It may be carding 
wool or making a tiny layette; perhaps 
it is hemming napkins or hanging cur- 
tains, but it is sure to be something 
which will lighten the work of the house- 
wife for the coming week. The hostess 


The men. 
had their brandings and roundups, but. 


serves the dinner and offers the choicest 
of her garden or game to her club. 

The women discuss things of common 
interest—books and schools, recipes and 
the legislature; they exchange ideas of 
domestic economy and patterns for 
crochet; they read stories and articles, 
in fact they do everything except gossip. 
“No Gossip”’ is the one rule of the club 
and that is an unwritten law. 

The club has been an evolution. It 
has worked itself out, as Mrs. Hudson 
says, according to the community needs. 
In its wake have come friendliness and a 
broader understanding and sympathy 
among its members. Its members are 
becoming known as women who cook 
well, entertain easily and look out for the 
best interests of their families. The 
brilliance that casts a shadow finds no 
place in the club, but the spirit of friend- 
liness is supreme there. 

There is no age limit; the oldest 
grandmother and the youngest bride 
are, alike, eligible for membership. And 
because. the exchange of ideas between 
grandmothers and brides is usually very 
practically helpful; the meetings are 


One 
frame 
schoolhouse 
of five rooms 
succeeded 
the tent 
period 


The aim of the school is to fit 


pupils for successful lives 
in their own region 


really profitable to all members, and 
there are rarely any absentees. 

And now, not one of the twenty-five 
members of the club can live as Mrs. 
Hudson once did, for eight months with- 
out a woman crossing her threshold. 


The School in the Wilderness 


ICTURE to yourself the bottom of 
Pp a huge, green bowl, the up-curving 
sides of which are a section of the 
thickly wooded Kentucky mountains. 
Nestling at the bowl’s center is a group 
of buildings whose walls gleam amid the 
foliage. And here it is that one of the 
least-known and most amazingly helpful 
and efficient educational institutions of 
the country—the Hindman Settlement 
School—is located. Back in 1899, under 
the auspices of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Kentucky, this rural 
social settlement was started. It was 
not a brilliant beginning, but it was an 
earnest one. From the more prosperous 
sections of the state some half-dozen 
young women, during three successive 
summers, journeyed into the mountains 
where, at Hindman, in Knott county, 
they pitched a living tent and a school 
tent and began to establish friendly 
relations with the men, women and 
children of three counties. The place 
they chose was several days’ journey 
from any railroad. They looked for 
native opposition; they expected to be 
received as_ intruders. They were 
greeted with dignified friendliness. The 
young women held sewing, cooking, sing- 
ing and kindergarten classes; they gave 
entertainments into which they brought 
tidings of the outer world and started 
new trains of thought in minds that were 
accustomed to the belief that life was 
entirely encompassed within the moun- 
tain ranges of their home counties. 
And, in their turn, the young women 
crusaders learned many things for 
which they were not prepared. They 
were surprised to find much gentleness 
and natural courtesy, that the mountains 
were thickly populated, that the regula- 
tion family boasted a dozen children 
and that the latter were keen for knowl- 
edge, eager to question and absorbed 
when adequate answers to their ques- 
tions were forthcoming. There was 
something innately fine about these 
youngsters of the isolated hills. The 


state had provided little or no means for 
their education; and the children de- 
served better treatment at Government 
hands for they were nearly all descend- 


EAD BETWEEN TIMES 


ants of heroes. Much of this Kentucky 
area was originally settled by men who 
received land-grants for their services in 
the Revolution, and who, with their 
families, disappeared into these moun- 
tain fastnesses to be forgotten by their 
former world. 

The work of the six young pioneer 
educators took shape when Uncle Solo- 
mon Everidge, who, at eighty years of 
age, walked over twenty miles to Hind- 
man, and begged that his grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren be given a 
chance to educate themselves, and 
backed his plea with land and lumber for 
building a settlement school. That was 
in 1902, and soon after the first structure 
reared its head on Troublesome Creek. 
Today more than a hundred children 
live in the settlement and two hundred 
more attend the day school. Chiefly the 
instruction is in an industrial way, the 
aim being to fit the pupils for successful 
lives in their own region. To this end 
the boys are taught agriculture, car- 
pentry, wood and metal work and the 
rudiments of mechanics; the girls are 
taught cooking, sewing, laundry work, 
basketry, weaving and home-nursing. 
These subjects are taught theoretically 
in the classroom and practically in labor 
on the farm and in the shop. The 
academic instruction is there and is ex- 
cellent, but after a groundwork of it 
the manual classes are considered the 
most important. For these boys and 
girls must be sent out into their moun- 
tain world equipped to wrest a living 
from it and make their lives smoother, 
more liveable than were those of their 
parents. 

It is to the credit of the Hindman 
Settlement School that many of its 
graduates are equipped to take their 
places as teachers in the district schools 
of the adjacent counties, and they go 
forth, not only with what is imparted by 
books, but with ideas about practical 
living and social service. These graduate- 
teachers—and most of them are girls— 
become at once a center of influence in 
every neighborhood where they locate. 

From the kindergarten classes to the 
advanced ones, practical sanitation is an 
important study. The nursing and hospi- 
tal department is another highly impor- 

tant branch. The train- 


ing of nurses, and the 
ministrations after they 
have become efficient, 
has not only spread a 
knowledge of sanitation 
and preventive hygiene, 
but has also established 
confidential and friendly 
relations with the people. 

In the school hospi- 
tal some half a dozen 
clinics have been held by 
a well-known physician 
of Lexington, and by 


this means direct surgical and other 
relief has been brought to the afflicted of 
the entire surrounding country. One 
astonishing fact that has been brought te 
light by these clinics is that nearly one- 
half the people examined have trachoma 
and other serious eye troubles. So great 
was this revelation that the Government 
has been aroused to the menace of it 
and now three nationally supported 
hospitals for the treatment of eye dis- 
eases are established in the mountains. 
Troublesome Creek has threatened the 
nation, not with the spreading of deadly 
feuds, as in the old days, but more sub- 
tly through the advancing evil of tra- 
choma. Now the disease is being stamped 
out as rapidly as possible, and the Hind- 
man Settlement School has been the 
humble instrument whereby the health 
of the country is safeguarded. 

Beginning with one frame schoolhouse 
of five rooms, immediately succeeding 
the tent period, and four acres of ground, 
the equipment now consists of a large 
school building, a kindergarten house, a 
power plant, workshop, barn and silo, 
log smoke-house, reservoir, school- 
hospital and five dwelling houses. One 
of the latter contains a general dining 
room, kitchen and laundry. 

The settlement and school are inter- 
denominational but strongly Christian, 
assisting the church and Sunday-school 
work of the village and community. 
School funds from the state and county 
pay salaries for three of the twenty or 
more teachers and workers in the settle- 
ment. 

The new kindergarten house is a beau- 
tiful though simple building, aflood with 
sunlight and fitted with low shelves, 
wide cupboards and so planned that it 
serves as a combination nursery, kinder- 
garten and primary school. It has a 
broad porch with plenty of room for 
out-of-door work and play. There is a 
well-selected library of books chosen for 
children of all ages. The building with 
its low casement windows and folding 
doors has been constructed for both 
winter and summer conditions. 

Quietly, without blare of selfish 
trumpets or the puffery of the press, a 
great work is progressing in this far- 
away corner of Kentucky. The Hind- 
man Settlement School is supported by 
those who know its value and its mean- 
ing to the children of this mountain 
country. Did it not exist, conditions 
among the Kentuckian primitives might 
be as menacing to, American civilization 
as they were a couple of decades ago, 
and as they are today in similar regions 
in the south, far removed from cities and 
the railroads. Every year a thousand 
eager children of the mountains are 
turned away frem the Hindman School 
for lack of room and scholarships. It is 
the usual story of struggle for survival 
by dependence upon outside philan- 
thropy; and there is no other solution for 
the problem of maintenance. 

There is a phase of the Hindman Set- 
tlement work, however, that is not de- 
pendent upon the school itself, though 
directly supervised by the unselfish 
women who conduct the affairs of the 
settlement. This work is known as the 
“Fireside Industries,” and consists of 
the making of cotton, linen and woolen 
products—coverlets, blankets, portieres, 
furniture coverings, tablecloths, towels, 
window curtains, rag carpets and a 
score of other articles, homespun and 
hand-woven. Before these things can be 
made, the women must hoe the cotton 
in their mountain-side fields, picking it 
when ripe, carding it, sorting it, spinning 
it. For the wool, the sheep must be 
sheared and the wool washed, carded 
and spun. When all this drudging has 
been accomplished there is the pleasant- 
er task at loom and wheel, and the moun- 
tain worker, no longer a drudge but an 
artist, weaves her soul into her products. 
Many of the articles woven at these 
Kentucky firesides are as charming as 
they are useful. Gradually a great in- 
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dustry, which is also a fine art, is building 


up among these gaunt women of the. 


mountains. 


Profitable Sule PasEnrctas 


WEET-PEA farming has -an appeal 
S to every girl who has 4n ambition 

to earn something more than the 
proverbial pin money, especially if she 
really desires to become independent, 
but only in rare cases has this appeal 
been translated into a really determined 
effort to accomplish anything more than 
the profit derived from the pleasure side. 
There are hundreds of girls living in re- 
mote places who have been longing to 
see some of the scenic wonders of the 


world at close hand, or who have been ~ 


looking forward to four years in college. 


Let these girls follow the example set by — 


Miss Helen Landis, a Minneapolis high- 


school girl, who has utilized her summer 


vacations for an unusually profitable 
commercial venture. 

Last summer Miss Landis, then seven- 
teen years old, made more money grow- 
ing sweet peas just outside the city limits 
than the average working man earns in a 
whole year and, unless some freakish 
trick of nature interferes, her profits for 
this summer's work promise to be suffi- 
ciently large to attract the attention of 
the income tax collector. 


sweet-pea farm will make its owner from 
$400 to $500 a month for the summer 
season, from the latter part of June to the 
first of September, but a really ambi- 


tious girl can accomplish wonders and_ 


can at least make enough to pay for a 


trip to the Rocky Mountains or Niagara_ 


Falls, according to Miss Landis. 


Miss Landis’ father is a truck farmer; - 


and she rented from him sufficient ground 
for her first venture in sweet-pea growing 
three years ago. That year she had two 
rows of sweet peas, covering about'800 
square feet of ground, and last year the 
ground devoted to the cultivation of 
sweet peas had been increased to 3,700 
square feet. Despite the rainy season 
last summer Miss Landis gathered as 
many as 11,500 blossoms in one day, 
and her average for the season was be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 a day. 

An early crop of blossoms adds con- 
siderably to the profits of the grower, as 
the market price in most cities is sixty- 
five cents a hundred, and as the season 
advances the price continues to fall until 
the average is about twenty cents per 
hundred blossoms. Because her sweet 
peas were of the straight, big-stemmed 
blossom kind, Miss Landis disposed of 
her entire crop at twenty cents or better. 

‘Miss Landis employs four or five girls 
as cutters. Their work is done late in 
the afternoon and early in the evening 
and the flowers are sent to the city the 
next morning. There are many little 


Of course, it? 
isn’t possible, or probable, that every. 


secrets which most amateurs never learn, 
but Miss Landis has solved most of these 
problems by three winters of study which 
she has combined with her summer work. 
For instance, she discovered that wire 
netting she had béen using to hold up 
the flowers held the heat and damaged 
the sweet peas, so she is using string, 
instead. You must place your rows 
north and south so as to get the greatest 
benefit of the sun’s rays, Miss Landis 
says, and tobacco stems are needed to 
scare away the bugs and insects. The 
average girl who is willing to work and 
learn can make asuccess at growing sweet 
peas if she is near the large city markets, 
and fall is the time to begin to plan and 
study for your next summer's flower farm. 


Your Child's Questions 


BRIGHT five-year-old boy had 
A occasion to accompany his father 
and uncle on a twenty-mile ride in 
a horse-drawn buggy between two cities. 
As they came within a hundred yards of 
a railroad crossing, a fast passenger train 
thundered by with the usual ear-splitting 
shrieks from the whistle. 

_““Why do they whistle, daddy?” piped 
up the youngster, with the irrepressible 
curiosity characteristic of his age. 

His father, with a patience unusual in 
fathers, took the time and pains to an- 
swer. “‘Why, that’s to tell people the 
train is coming so they can keep off the 
track-if they happen to be going along 
the road,” he replied. ‘““The engineer 
always whistles just before the train 
comes to the crossing so people won't 
get run over. You just listen and we'll 
hear him whistle for the next crossing— 
two long whistles and two short.” 

Almost as he spoke they heard the dis- 
tant but distinct biasts, just as he had 
predicted. The boy’s face lit up. 

“And will he whistle at the next one 
after that?” he inquired. 

ae Yes.” 

“And the next one?” 

“Yes; the engineer whistles every 
time unless he’s busy with something 
else.”’ 

The boy was quick to take advantage 
of the opening. ‘‘ What is he busy with?” 

For the next quarter of an hour the 
father was busy answering the boy’s 
questions. He explained the engi- 
neer’s duties, the ringing of the bell, the 
purpose of the fence and cattle guards, 
the significance of the various whistles 


This woman works for the Government in the Forest Reserve Service, 
and you see her here, with all her paraphernalia in the 
observatory on the highest point of the Reserve 
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- were answered to his satisfaction. 
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for stations and crossings, the work of 
the fireman, the changing of engines at 
division points, the destination and 
speed of the train, and a dozen other 
things before the boy was satisfied. 2 In 
the end, however, the boy had a concep- 
tion of the train as a means of transport- 
ing people and goods from place to place 
that is impossible for the child who 
knows this modern miracie merely as a 
“choo choo train.” 

Moreover, the eager questioning and 
frank explanation continued at inter- 
vals throughout the twenty-mile ride. 
‘The boy was not allowed to monopolize 
the conversation, by any means, but he 
was treated as a reasonable human being 
with rights. If he broke into a conversa- 
tion between the two men, he was re- 
quired to wait until his father was free 
to answer; but in the end his questions 
This 
father was one of the rare species who 
perceive that complete and satisfactory 
answers to the child’s questions, with 
full explanation of all that is implied in 
them, is one of the principal means of 
educating him. 

This father’s attitude contrasts strong- 
ly with that commonly shown by 
parents. Children everywhere are walk- 
ing interrogation points, asking endless 
questions about the world about them. 
Parents, on the other hand, are inclined 
to play the part of the Sphinx. making it 
exceedingly difficult for children to gain a 
clear idea of the common things about 
them, and their meaning. Perhaps one 
of the greatest handicaps of the average 
child is his inability to get answers to. 


his questions, just as one of the great , 


advantages of a few is the manner in 
which the parents give well-thought-out 
answers that show not only facts but 
relationships. 

A child is in much the same situation 
as an adult would be if set down in 
Russia or China, without knowledge of 
the people or their ways or language or 
manners or customs er surroundings; 
when his questions are not answered, he 
has not even the grown person’s re- 
sourcefulness or experience to fall back 
upon. Except as parents or others give 
aid, he has no key to unlock the thousand 
and one alluring but perplexing mysteries 
about him. ; 

Children’s questions nearly all fall into 
two large groups. One, which might be 
termed sociological, deals with the rela- 
tions of human beings to each other; 
and most parents have the ability to 
answer such questions very satisfactorily 
if they choose to take the time and 
trouble. The other group deals with the 
physical world, and offer all sorts of 
difficulties; even a very young child can 
ask questions about the sky and clouds 
and stars and plants that the wisest 
scientists would find it hard to answer. 

The way out of this difficulty most 
commonly adopted—to give a satisfying 
but untrue answer—is thoroughly bad. 

Parents should be very ready to.con- 
fess ignorance about such things as they 
donot know. They should, however, use. 
all proper means to inform themselves. 

Answering the child’s questions has in 
the end a value greater even than gaining 
rational ideas of the world around him; 
it teaches him the habit of coming to his 
parents when he needs information. 
With the coming of adolescence many 
questions arise that parents are anxious 
to have answered in the right way at the 
right time by the right person. If the 
child has learned, however, that he has 
small chance of getting information from 
his parents, he will be all the more ready, 
at this time, to take his questions to those_ 
always ready to give him vulgar, dis- 
torted views about the most important 
things in life. The parents who answer 
the child’s questions fully and freely, 
with emphasis on what is significant, 
therefore not only make use of a very 
important means of education, but also 


establish a habit invaluable in later 


childhood. } 
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sooom=sa ETTY BELL tasted chocolate ice cream 
’ and knew that she was in love. She had 
lifted the rich spoonful to her lips with the 
sense of joyful anticipation which choco- 
late ice cream had always occasioned dur- 
ing the sixteen years of her life. But hallf- 
way to her lips the spoon paused—she 
had happened to think of Lester. 

A sensation, so sweet that it was sickening, swept 

over her whole being in violent waves of feeling. The 
ice cream seemed at first repulsive, but as the violence 
of emotion faded into a sense of surrounding joy, the 
ice cream took its proper place in the universe. It 
became a detail, pleasant only because it helped 
to fill the time until she should see Lester again. 
She felt blissfully remote from her father, 
mother and older sister, Anne, who were evincing 
an apparently pleasant but pitifully material 
interest in the dessert. 

“Yes,” Mr. Bell was saying, “he’s a nice 
youngster and I hate to see him 
giving up his chance of getting 
ahead.” 

Betty’s emotion had vanished 
as suddenly as it had come, 
worn out by its own violence, 
and she turned her attention 
to the conversation of her : 
parents. They were discussing fe 
the future of a young man who : 
was determined to chance the \ 
seas of matrimony with a fifteen- 
dollar salary and a first mate 
with Irish eyes as his only omens 
of a safe voyage. 

“He’s a goner,’ continued 
Mr. Bell. ‘‘He’s so wrapped up 
in this girl that he’s lost what little common 
sense he was born with. He’s reached the 
stage now where he can’t eat.”’ 

Betty started guiltily. Was loss of appetite 
a symptom of true love? She had been 
thinking of Lester when ice cream had lost 
its charms. Suddenly, the feelings which had 
been puzzling her became symptoms—she 
made a hasty diagnosis. Betty Bell recog- 
nized the dignity of her condition. She was 
in love. 

For months before Lester had even spoken 
to her, months when to dream that he would 
invite her to the all-Sophomore dance—which 
he had really done—would have left her 
blushing at her own presumption, she had 
known that he was different from all other 
boys. But she had been very humble. She 
had been content to cast furtive glances 
toward his seat, to cultivate the friendship 
of the girls he knew and to listen in breath- 
less ecstasy when they spoke of him. Hers 
had been an all-embracing passion, furnish- 
ing in itself the fuel on which it fed. 

Then as the climax of a series of casual con- 
versations, each of which had left Betty a-quiver 
with excitement, he had asked to take her to 
the dance. It had seemed so unbelievable that for 
hours after she had chokingly accepted, she had 
wondered if she could possibly have misunderstood 
him. She had finally accepted his invitation as a 
fact and was now spending the days before the party 
in an orgy of anticipation. 


"THE picture that was ever before her was the school 

gymnasium in gala attire. She saw the lights, heard 
the music. From the gallery of anticipation she saw 
Lester dancing with a girl, beautiful, slender, fas- 
cinating, a girl whom nobody who had never dreamed 
dreams would recognize for Betty—as she saw herself. 
It was not vanity which painted the fancy picture, it 
was her sense of fitness. It was not seemly that any 
save a beautiful girl should dance with Lester. So 
Betty’s vision of her plain, plump little self smiled 
with the eyes of coquetry incarnate and danced as 
Love’s partner should dance. 

During her leisure moments she read _ poetry. 
Verses which a month ago she would have regarded 
as the wanderings of a disordered mind, she now read 
with passionate appreciation. She understood. It 
did not occur to her that the poets had known the 
strange joy that she was feeling, that she was reading 
versions of a wonder that was old when poetry was 
young. She felt, rather, that these poets, by virtue 
of their genius, had been able to foresee the coming 
of the flame-light which had entered the world only 
to glow in her sky. 

At last the dream-heralded evening arrived. 
Betty began to dress at five o’clock. By half-past 
seven she was ready and the agony of waiting began. 
About quarter of eight she began to be oppressed 
with the fear that Lester was not coming. He had 
said he would not call till eight o’clock, but she had 
been waiting so intensely that she felt sure something 
was wrong. By five minutes of eight the waiting 
had worn her nerves to a state in which she was 
prey to the most unreasonable doubts. She began 
to wonder if she could have misunderstood the night 
of the party. This fear suggested another, infinitely 
more harrowing. Could she have misunderstood 
Lester as she had at first feared? To divert her 
mind, she planned how she would greet him. She 


would conduct herself with the proper mixture of 
graciousness and reserve. She might smile coyly 
and say 

B-r-r-r-r-r! 

The doorbell pealed. Betty felt weak, sick. For- 
gotten was the coy smile, the graciousness, the reserve. 
There were a few blank moments, then Betty found 
herself and Lester in the parlor. She could not re- 
member having said a word. She could not remember 
having opened the door. She must have opened the 
door or Lester would not be standing there. In all 
likelihood, she had said something. She could only 
trust to a kindly Providence that it had beenssome- 
thing seemly. 

Lester looked handsome and manly in his great 
overcoat, and although Betty did not look quite like 
her vision of herself, her eyes were aglow with emotion 
and her cheeks were as rosy as a combination of ex- 
citement and much rubbing with a rough towel could 
make them. Lester took her slipper-bag and they 
started for the dance. 

It was a wonderful evening, an evening of one-steps 
and hesitations, of dreams realized before they were 
dreamed. ‘The world was far below the pinnacles of 
happiness whose unguessed heights made Betty dizzy 
with the joy of living. As fragile as the blown shells 
of her childhood Easter eggs was this tower of smiles. 
Its stones were of such things as the light pressure of 
Lester’s arm at her waist, the lilt of the music, the 
mastery of Lester’s tone when he bade her “‘cut”’ the 
next number and let him show her the Maxixe “‘as it 
ought to be danced.’ Perhaps some of the stones 
were the glances of half-concealed envy given her by 
girls whose partners were less desirable, even the 
forlornness of the unlucky wallflowers. When love 
and ambition unite‘to build a tower of smiles, strange 
stones are used in the building. 

“Oh,” Betty said as they hesitated, ‘‘I think you 
are a simply fine dancer.”’ 

“Tf I should say that you were, too, you’d think I 
was just returning the compliment,’ Lester said, 
smiling down at the face just below his shoulder. 

“Yes, I should.”’ 

“All right, then I can’t say what I think.’’ 

“Do you like baseball?’ Lester asked while they 
one-stepped. 

“I just love 


it,” said Betty, who had never 
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seen a ball game in the whole of her short life. 

Whatever he loved, that would she love. Her 
interest in baseball was indefinite, yet as sincere as the 
feeling which glowed in her eyes and flung its banners 
in her flaming cheeks. 

Oh, they were such ordinary things they said, this 
handsome boy and happy girl. They were of the 
kind that Cupid hears everywhere. ‘They were the 
things that “‘I said’? and “then he said”’ that girls 
tell each other and that even the tellers realize sound 
so much more commonplace than they really are. 

Higher and higher rose the tower. In the breath- 

lessness of her joy, Betty read the knowledge 

that the eggshell stones were fragile and her 
footing insecure. Still it was not until the end 
of the evening that her foot slipped. Lester had 
come to claim her for the last number. They 
stood for a moment in a little group, then as the 
music sounded, they waltzed away. The remark 
which followed them was not meant for their 
ears, but Betty caught it with a 
sense as keen as jealousy. 

“Les seems to have a new 
girl,’ she heard. ‘I wonder 
what’s the matter with Estelle.” 

That was all, yet Betty danced 
on, misgiving clutching at her 
happiness. “I wonder what’s 
the matter with Estelle.” So 
Estelle was Lester’s choice! 
There was nothing in the over- 
heard remark to indicate such a 
fearful possibility, but to Betty 
it was not a possibility but a 
grim certainly. Perhaps it was 
the tone in which the words had 

been spoken; perhaps it was some- 
thing subtly feminine, suggestively 
triumphant in the name, Estelle, 
perhaps—but there was one cer- 
tainty. Betty danced on with her 
first jealousy dipping and balanc- 
ing beside her. The tower of smiles 
had crumbled in a ruin as com- 
plete as its perfection had been 
dazzling. 

Had Lester asked Estelle to this 
party? Had Estelle accepted a 
rival’s invitation first? Had he 
smiled at Estelle as he was smiling 
at her? Was Estelle in the room 
now? 

Mary Donaldson, Betty’s most 
intimate friend, interrupted her 
gloomy meditations. 

“Let’s get into the dressing-room 
ahead of the crowd,” she suggested, 
dancing beside Betty. 

A few minutes ago 
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from the evening. Now it did not matter. 

They found the dressing-room almost deserted. A 
large, plain girl and a pretty little blond were but- 
toning their shoes and talking about the new English 
teacher, a young, handsome man, much adored by 
his pupils. 

“T nearly swooned when he came in,” the little 
blond was saying. ‘Pastor’s was crowded and I 
hadn’t had my ice cream. I looked straight at him 
and smiled. And if he didn’t come over and sit down 
at my table!’’ 

There was an appreciative gasp from the large, 
plain girl. 

“He took off his hat and smiled. You know how 
he can smile.” 

The large, plain girl knew although he had never 
smiled at her. 

“T was all of a-flutter and he asked if he might 
intrude. Just imagine! All I could say was, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Burt! I do wish I were smart like you.’” 

The large, plain girl said nothing. She knew that 
Mr. Burt would not have sat down with her at all. 

At the door the little blond paused. 

““Good night,’’ the other called. ‘“‘See you in the 
morning, Estelle.” 


Betty would have re- 
sented anything which 
would steal a moment 


BETTY stopped buttoning her shoes with a dramatic 

suddenness. So that was Estelle! The idea that 
she might not be the ‘‘real Estelle” or, being the “‘real 
Estelle,’’ might be a defeated candidate rather than 
the ruler of Lester’s heart, did not occur to Betty. 
And whether this Estelle was really the maiden of 
whom the voices spoke or not, she played the same 
part in Betty’s life, a part as old as lovers. She was 
The Other Woman. 

The ride home seemed interminable. Mary Don- 
aldson, her escort and Lester laughed and talked. 
Betty sat as pre-occupied as the spirit of gloom. 
What a ridiculous little fool she was to think that 
Lester could admire her! Such wonders did not come 
to girls who had to rub their cheeks to make them 
pink, who had to avoid certain styles lest they should 
look ‘‘large.’”’ These thrills were the inalienable 
rights of the Estelles of the world. 

Occasionally, cutting sharply through her unhappi- 
ness would come the realization that one of her com- 
panions had addressed her. She would start guiltily, 
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force an awful smile upon her face and reply with light 
remarks that she realized were hopelessly inadequate 
to the demands of the occasion. 

She finally reached home and, alone with her dis- 
appointment, faced her reflection in the mirror. Her 
cheeks were still pink, the friction administered earlier 
in the evening had lent a permanence to the rose 
tints of joy. The face was the same that four hours 
ago had smiled back at the happiest girl in the world. 
From the depths of her new-found wisdom, from the 

bitterness of her jealousy, she addressed the girl in 
the glass: 

“You might have known she’d be a blond.” 

Anne came into Betty’s room only half dressed the 
next morning to ask, 

“Did you have a good time?” 

“Simply grand,” said Betty. 

**Well, how was the dance?” asked father at break- 
fast. “‘I suppose you had the time of your life, trip- 
ping the light fantastic.” 

“T should say I did,” Betty agreed. 

In the uneventful yesterdays when she had not 
known Lester, no trouble could have come that would 
not have caused her to weep on the first sympathetic 
shoulder that offered itself. Yesterday, she had been 
a child; today, she was a woman and she smiled and 
prevaricated. 

The dance had marked the beginning of the spring 
vacation, and to Betty the week seemed endless. It 
was nearly over when she decided upon a daring 
stroke. 

“How do you think it would be,” she suggested to 
Anne one evening, “‘to ask Lester and Mary Donald- 
son and Will Hughes over to make candy some eve- 
ning real soon?” 

“TI should think that would be fine,’ Anne said 
enthusiastically. “I never saw a boy who didn’t 
like to make candy.” 

“But don’t you think,” asked Betty fearfully, “that 
Lester might imagine I was running after him or 
anything like that?”’ 

Anne’s positiveness was a comfort. 

“I should say not. And even if he did,”’ she added, 
“it would probably please him within an inch of his 
life.”’ 

So the next morning, Betty, a-tremble at her daring, 
called Lester’s telephone number. There was a 
nerve-racking pause. There was a click. 

“Hello,” said a feminine voice. 

Betty sat perfectly still. She suddenly realized that 
the situation was too much for her. She could not 
speak. 

“Hello,” said the voice again. Betty realized that 
she must say something. She opened her lips but no 
voice came. She cleared her throat and again es- 
sayed speech. The only result was a strange gutteral 
sound. 

“*Hello,” repeated the voice impatiently. 

Betty hung up the receiver. 

A half hour later, she tried again. This time. 
Lester himself answered and it waseasy. He would be 
delighted to come and it was bully of her to ask him. 

The four spent a hilarious evening over the candy 
kettle. Lester was flatteringly attentive and Betty 
almost forgot Estelle. When it was the time for the 
guests to leave, Betty followed them to the veranda. 
Lester found an excuse to linger. Betty leaned over 
the porch railing like Juliet from her balcony. Romeo 
spoke. What he said was, “Say, Betty, how’d you 
like to go to the Orpheum Monday night?” 

Betty watched him stride away. No vision of 
jealousy flickered between her and joy. When a turn 
in the street hid Lester from her vision, she watched 
for many moments his shadow, long and black on the 
white walk. It was different from all other shadows. 

His eyes were still smiling in the half-darkness, the 
touch of his hand still burned on her arm, the sound 
of his voice was in her ears. And his invitation—that 
memory made all other memories sweet, it lent a note 
of permanence, substantiality to all other dreams. 

Yet that night in the cold spring moonlight was the 
last time that Betty looked at Lester with adoring eyes. 


HE ILLUSIONING of a maid is slow and unt 
traceable. For months she weaves, uncon- 
sciously, a fabric bright with the colors of dreams, 
then awakes one morning unaware that Nature has 
shaped from her heart-woven fabric a mantle designed 
for the wearing of man. As she wanders into the 
world, she tosses the mantle over the shoulders of a 
passing lad. He is transformed. The maiden does 
not understand, she cannot see how she could have 
been so blind before, she wonders why others do not 
perceive this difference in her hero, little knowing that 
the difference is in the mantle he is wearing, the man- 
tle shaped from the fabric of her dreams. 

The disillusioning is traceable. Sometimes the 
mantle is torn in a great gash, sometimes it is spotted 
with countless tiny stains, sometimes it grows thinner, 
threadbare, until the wearer is revealed in all his mas- 
culine imperfections. The maiden tears the mantle 
from the shoulders on which she has placed it and 
casts it aside. But Nature, in her wisdom and kind- 
ness, picks it up tenderly and sets the maid’s uncon- 
scious heart to repairing the fabric. The stains are hid- 
den with the rose hues of youth and soon or late, the 
glistening fabric of dreams is ready for the shaping 
of another mantle for the wearing of another man. 

If either fate or Lester had played the game differ- 


ently, if fate had sent another Estelle flashing across 
Betty’s vision, if Lester had missed one Sunday call, 
perhaps 

On their way home from the Orpheum, Lester 
led the conversation around to the subject of his 
mother. 

“Everybody says she was handsome when she was 
young,” he said, ““but they say right away that I 
take after my father.” 

Now, Lester had said the same thing once before 
and Betty had heard him. She had laughed, partly 
in appreciation, partly to give vent to her over- 
charged emotions. Now she laughed because Lester 
evidently expected her to laugh. Later, when he said 
the same thing again, it occurred to her that he might 


Uncle Sam Would Like 
to Have You— 


Eat less pastry. 
Don’t limit the food of growing children. 
Don’t eat more food than is needed. 


Cut down the amount of wheat flour breadstuffs you 
have been in the habit of serving to your family, and in- 
crease the oatmeal, corn meal, bran, rye and 
whole-wheat breads and biscuits. 


Put the loaf of bread on the table at each meal and cut 
each slice as it is wanted 

If there is any dry bread left over, cut it in squares, 
toast or brown it until crisp, serve as croutons with 
soup, or crumb it by rolling it or running it through the 
food chopper, put in an airtight jar, and use the crumbs to 
thicken stews and to sprinkle over made dishes which are 
to be baked in the oven. 

Have one wheatless meal a day. 

If each person weekly saves one pound of wheat flour 
it means 150,000,000 more bushels of wheat for the Allies. 

Buy flour in small quantities and protect it carefully 
from spoilage.” 

Eat cereals to reduce food costs. 


Don’t throw away a drop of milk. Use buttermilk 
and sour milk for cooking and making cottage cheese. 


Use less cream. 

Eat more cheese. 

Use left-over cereals to thicken graVies and puddings. 

Don't waste sugar. 

Eat less candy. 

Don’t stint sugar in putting up fruit. 

If everyone in America saves one ounce of sugar daily 
it means 1,100,000 tons per Year sav 


Don’t waste fats. 
Reduce the use of fried foods 
Soap contains fats—don’t throw away the little pieces. 


Don’t buy or serve veal. A steer produces from 800 
to goo more pounds of beef than a calf does veal. 


Don’t kill or cook lamb. Let the lambs live to produce 
their full amount of wool for clothing. 


Have one meatless day a week. 


If we save an ounce of meat each dey per person, we 
will have an additional supply equal to 2,200,000 cattle. 


Eat fish. 

Use less wheat, meat, milk, fats, sugars and fuel; more 
fruit, Vegetables and foods that are not suitable to be sent 
to camps or firing lines 

Preserve, can or dry fruits and vegetables. 

Buy food that is grown close to your home. 

Save the fuel. 

Burn fewer coal fires end use Wood when you can get it. 

Gather all the odd pieces of wood for fuel. 

Double your use of green stuffs and improve Jour health. 

Store potatoes and other roots properly and they will 


keep. 
Buy perishable food from the neighborhood nearest You. 
Watch your garbage pail. A full garbage pail means 


an empty dinner pail. 


Economize systematically. 


be doing it to call attention to his own perfect features. 
She laughed again. 

As the spring days grew warmer, recesses found the 
high-school pupils walking up and down the sunny 
sidewalk. Betty often found Lester waiting for her 
and together they would walk around the block or 
visit a nearby bakery. It was during these recesses 
that Betty liked Lester best of all times. Other girls 
looked at him and Betty saw in their glances con- 
tinual reminder that he was handsome and desirable. 
She liked him better at every glance and the spring 
sunshine grew warmer every day. 

When they were not together Betty thought much 
about Lester. She thought of the things she wished 
he would say, wondered what he was doing, what he 
was thinking. When they were together he never said 
the things she had dreamed he might say, she knew 
what he was doing and it was easy to guess what he was 


Woman’s World 


thinking. At first, there were the thrills that came at 
his touch, when he helped her up a steep bank or 
across a crowded street. But they were together 
much, he touched her often, the thrills grew fainter 


-and fainter and finally failed to register at all. 


It was disappointing to feel this vital interest 
slipping away just as she had learned its meaning. 
She tried to hold it fast, but it was like clutching at 
the sunset. One does not thrill when one wishes. 

The illness of a member of the high-school faculty 
caused a shift of classes and Betty and Lester were 
transferred to one of the English classes of the fas- 
cinating Mr. Burt. Although most of the feminine 
portion of the school had become enamoured of his 
charms, Betty regarded him solely in the light of a 
teacher. Lester was the king of her heart, and if his 
crown tipped a bit at times, she straightened it with 
loyal determination. 

Betty soon discovered a new interest in composi- 
tion writing. She toiled over her themes and glowed 
with the pride of creation when Mr. Burt praised 
them. She turned to the next composition whenever 
Lester seemed prosaic, when it was impossible to 
work up a good thrill. The composition never failed 
to act as an emotional safety valve. 

It was a few days before the summer vacation that 
the last theme was due. Betty had toiled long over 
hers and knew that it was good. 

“T’ll tell you,” Lester suggested, ““et’s read each 
other’s compositions. I'd like to know what you think 


“All right,” Betty agreed. 

what we really think.” 
- At her first opportunity, Betty read Lester’s 
theme. The beginning was poor, and as the story 
progressed it grew steadily poorer. The end came at 
the point where no further decline was possible. Betty 
sat perfectly still, the white sheets in her hand. The 
king’s crown was very wobbly. With a sinking heart, 
she remembered that she had promised to give her 
honest opinion of the work. 

**The only thing I can do,” she finally decided, “‘is 
to pick out one part I can say something good about.” 

She decided to speak of the beginning. As the story 
progressed in badness rather than in plot, that seemed 
the safest choice. 

“Well, what. did you think of my masterpiece?” 
asked Lester, as they started on their homeward walk. 

“You had a dandy beginning,” said Betty. _ She 
had not intended putting it so strongly, but Lester 
was so evidently expecting commendation that she 
had not the heart to make the conservative statement 
she had considered. 

Lester nodded and waited. 


“We'll tell each other 


Uo hes plan seemed suddenly impossible. 

waiting expectantly and Betty stooped to pick a 
dandelion. Looking up, she caught a glimpse of his 
face. He was displeased. The critic was defeated: 
the woman was dominant. 

She praised his theme from his poor beginning to 
its horrible ending; she praised its best points first. 
finally its worst; she praised extravagantly, indis- 
criminately. A glance at Lester showed him still 
unsatisfied. She began again, adding flattery to 
flattery, keeping a side watch of Lester’s face as one 
might watch a soap bubble to see if it would stand 
one more puff. 

““Well, I thought it was pretty good myself,’ Lester 
said, “but I’m mighty glad to get your opinion. 
That’s one of the things I like about you, Betty. 
You always tell a fellow what you really think. Now. 
I’m going to be just as frank about yours. You want 
me to say what I really think, don’t you? Without 
any jollying?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Betty hollowly. 

“Well, I don’t honestly think it’s very good. It 
strikes me there’s too much description and you 
haven’t any climax. Now, if I were writing that story, 
I'd Say!’ Lester beamed with magnanimity, 
“T’ll write the last half over for you. Old Burt will 
never know the difference and you may as well get a 
good mark.” 

“Oh, no,” said Betty wildly, “I couldn’t let you 
do that.” 

“You mean you wouldn’t feel right about it?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it.” 

““That’s up to you,” said Lester tolerantly. “‘I sup- 
pose girls are more conscientious. I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t bother me any, but then, a man knocking 
around the world gets a broader point of view.” _ 

Betty’s ideal was shattered. A choking desire to 


cry mingled with a growing dislike of the handsome. 


boy at her side. She no longer cared to please him, 
she wished she could think of a way to hurt him as he 
had hurt her. The fact that he had had no idea of 
hurting her made her position the more biting. He 
had merely exercised his masculine prerogative of 


_ speaking the.truth as he saw it—she disliked herself 


as much as she disliked him. 

Another couple passed them and Betty caught the 
words, “‘the last Sophomore dance.” Instantly her 
mental engine was chugging down another track. If 
she offended Lester, he would not invite her to the 
dance. If she did not go, everybody would know that 
he had not asked her. He might even take somebody 
else. She remembered the envious glances that had 
followed her at other parties. 

“I’m just as much obliged (Contino on page 32) 
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Madelene 
recognized Tess, - 
and felt a 

keen thrill of 
biting pain 
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“Let her rest right here,” said Helen. 
“Mercy me! If the child hasn’t some of Deforrest’s clothes on’’ 


THE SECRET OF THE STORM COUNTRY 


Author ox “Tess of the Storm Country” 
JS llustrated by Ciccius WI IGtcheock> 


in silence, before the log fire until Frederick 

withdrew his hand and let it fall into his lap. 

Madelene shifted her position a little and 
slipped one arm around his neck. Although some- 
what amazed at the demonstration, Frederick sub- 
mitted to the caresses and found in them something 
of peace. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Fred,”’ she whispered, after the 
lapse of a few moments. ‘“‘Let’s begin again and do 
better. I do love you, so. Put your arms around me 
and tell me you'll forgive and forget.” 

Convinced that it was easier to humor his wife’s 
soft mood than to risk the strain of repulsing her, 
Frederick slipped his arms around her and held her 
close. 

*“There’s nothing to forgive, Madie,’”’ he muttered. 
“I’ve been selfish and I’m paying the penalty, that’s 
all. You better let me go and forget me.”’ 

Supposing he referred to his approaching death, 
Madelene cried out sharply, in protest: 

“No, no, Fred, you mustn’t say such things. 
make me feel like a murderess.”’ 

. She wound her arms tightly around him and kissed 
him stormily. 

“TI love you and you love me,” she continued. 
“That's all there is to it. We'll be happy yet!” 

For a few moments she rested in his embrace, hap- 
pier than she’d been in many a long day. Then she 
disengaged herself and stood up. 

“Come, dear,” she smiled, ““your supper is ready.” 

After he was seated at the table, she told him of the 
loss of Elsie and the search then going on. 

“Helen’s most crazy,” she concluded. 
lying down now. 
she’s sleeping.” 

Frederick toyed with the food before him. He made 
occasional monosyllabic comments that kept the 
running fire of his wife’s chatter going. Unable to 
pretend to eat any more, he leaned back in his chair. 


I IFTING his fingers to her lips, they sat, thus. 


You 


**She’s 
I gave her a powder and I think 


“T’m not much of an eater,’ he smiled, “but I’ve 
enjoyed your lunch very much.” 

The sound of steps on the stairs interrupted him. 

“‘Hark, Fred!” his wife exclaimed. ‘‘That’s Helen, 
now.” 

Together they left the dining room and went to the 
library, where Mrs. Waldstricker had preceded them. 

Helen’s distraught manner prevented anything like 
a conventional welcome to her brother-in-law. After 
Frederick had expressed his sympathy for her anxiety 
about Elsie and tried to quiet her fears, Madelene 
carried him off to his room. When she had seen to the 
details for his comfort, she returned to the library to 
share Mrs. Waldstricker’s vigil. 

Frederick found, when he was left alone, that he was 
in no mood for bed. He was too tired to sleep, too 
nervous to be quiet anywhere. It seemed to him as 
though there were some unusual quality in the air, 
some mysterious whispering to his inner consciousness. 
He felt vaguely excited. He tried to read, but the 
words conveyed to him no meaning. To an extent 
never before experienced, possibly because he was 
again in the Storm Country, he wanted Tess. After 
a time, he heard the banging of the front door down- 
stairs and confused cries in the hall, but paid little 
attention to them. In the silence that succeeded, the 
narrow walls of the bedroom became. unbearably 
close. He would go downstairs to the library. It 
might be he would be able to rest in a chair before 
the log fire. 


LIKE the kindly eyes of a welcoming friend, the two 

great lights upon the posts of Waldstricker’s 
gateway met Tessibel Skinner as she struggled be- 
tween the tall stone pillars to the private driveway. 
In sheer fatigue, she allowed Elsie to slip to the snow 
and sank down beside her. Her heart sang with joy 
and thanksgiving. She was going to give Helen her 
dear, golden-haired baby. There was no thought 
now of her hatred for Ebenezer, only wondrous antici- 


pation of his joy at receiving his little girl out of the 
storm. Through the white light, Tess could see the 
outline of the rounded figure in the snow. Rhythmi- 
cal breathing assured her the little one slept in secu- 
rity. Once more, Tess got to her feet and once more 
she gathered up the living bundle. She was almost 
at the end of her journey. The short rest had given 
her new strength, and when she got to the stone porch 
she was able to mount the steps, and move laboriously, 
almost breathlessly, to the door. Memories, keenly 
bitter-sweet, rushed over her. What numberless hap- 
penings loomed before her mental vision, happenings 
to her and to Waldstricker. She was too dazed, too 
cold, to consider them in sequence. In the confusion 
of her soul, only two things stood out distinctly. Her 
marriage to Frederick Graves and Boy’s shining face 
when the assurance had come to her that he lived and 
would ever live. Then Deforrest Young—ah, yes, 
she had forgotten him! Ina little while she would see 
him, and he would take her back to Mother Moll and 
Andy. 

She was directly in front of the heavy portals now, 
and with one stiff set of fingers she laid hold of the 
handle and twisted the knob. The door opened under 
her pressure and displayed the long reception hall. 
A rush of warm air welcomed her, and she uttered 
one little cry and staggered across the threshold. 

Helen Waldstricker and Madelene Graves were 
waiting wearily for some message from the search- 
ing party. Hours had passed that seemed like 
Centuries strung into eternities, hours that had 
brought no word of the lost baby. Suddenly, Helen 
sat up as an unusual sound came to her ear. 

“Did I hear something?” she asked. “I thought 
it was a voice.” 

“Only the wind,’ answered Madelene, drowsily. 

The girl was thinking of Frederick and dreaming 
what their life might be, now that they were beginning 
again. Of course, he was ill—very ill—but she’d gladly 
take him away and nurse him back to health again. 


Page 10 


A Birthday 
Breakfast 


For any gala-day breakfast, in most up-to-date homes, the 
dominant dish would be Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 
This is the company dish—the extra-fine dish—the dish for 


rare occasions. 


But a better understanding, we believe, will 


make Puffed Grains your standby. 
These bubbles of grain are not mere food confections They 
are whole grains—minerals, vitamines and all—with every food 


cell exploded. 


They are scientific food creations, invented by Prof. Anderson. 


With every granule blasted, every atom feeds. 


so fits whole grains for food. 


No other process 


According to all, authorities, everybody needs some whole- 


grain diet. 


Here is that diet in a perfect form. 


Puffed Grains seem like titbits—airy, flaky, eight times normal 
size. But they are clear nutrition, fitted for complete digestion. 
And not an element which Nature stores in wheat or rice is lacking. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed | 


Rice | 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Serve in Every Bowl of Milk 


or as garnish for ice cream. 
Scatter them in soups. Salt 
like peanuts for children after 
school. 

When whole-grain bubbles 
are made so inviting, why not 
serve them in every way you 
can? 


At every meal there is a 
place for these delightful mor- 
sels. Serve with cream and 
sugar. Mix with any fruit. 
For luncheons or suppers float 
in bowls of milk. 

Use them in candy-making, 


Mix in Every Dish of Fruit 


The Quaker Oals ©@mpany 


SOLE MAKERS (1683) 


Then another hoarse little sound 
forced its way through the closed door, 
and Helen got up and opened it. In that 
moment, when she looked the length of 
her spacious hall, the whole world took 
on a gladness unsurpassed. True, the 
door was open and the blizzard battled in 
and flung its snowflakes to her very feet; 
but across the doorway was a human 
body—tTessibel Skinner, and at her side, 
a rosebud face from which the blanket 
had fallen. Mrs. Waldstricker gave a 
glad cry and sprang forward. Tess tried 
to get up but failed. All she could do 
was to whisper: 

“T’ve brought you back your baby.” 
Then she crumpled forward over Elsie 
Waldstricker in a forlorn, snow-covered 
heap. 

By that time Madelene was in the hall. 
She recognized Tessibel. and felt a keen 
thrill of biting pain. She had suffered 
much from this beautiful squatter girl, 
but she also realized that Tess had 
brought the child back to her distracted 
parents. Between them, the two women 
managed to carry the girl and baby into 
the library. Both were crying, and Elsie, 
too, now awake, was insisting that her 
mother “rock baby.” 

To answer their hysterical questions, 
when her throat was so hoarse, was im- 
possible for Tessibel. 

“Let her rest right here. then,” said 
Helen. ‘“‘Mercy me! If the child hasn’t 
some of. Deforrest’s clothes on. Let’s 
take the baby upstairs, and, Madelene, 
you bring down some dry things for 
Tess. Here, Tess, dear, let me wrap you 
in this for a few minutes.” 


ESSIBEL sank into the warm woolen 
robe Mrs. Waldstricker placed about 
her. Then the two women went upstairs 
with wee Elsie. Tessibel felt the warmth 
from the fire permeate her whole being. 
She had suddenly grown so sleepy! It 
was delightful to be able to close her 
eyes and watch in perfect peace the 
figures of her dreams! Memories, deep 
and entrancing, engulfed her. Many 
forms passed to and fro across her vision. 
There were the dark faces of her squatter 
friends, then Ebenezer Waldstricker. 
Her lids lifted heavily, her eyes centering 
upon another face—a face which made 
her cry out and struggle to her feet with 
trembling desire to get away. Frederick 
Graves closed the door behind him softly 
and the girl noted how thin and sick he 
looked and that his twitching lips tried 
to smile her a welcome. 

“Tessibel,’’ was all he said. She sank 
back into the great chair, white and 
weak, her face drawn with terror. 

Frederick didn’t pause to ask why she 
was there. It was enough to know she 
was near him, and he forgot all else: his 
recent promises to Madelene, Ebenezer 
and his mother. Only, did he remember 
that his young squatter wife, the mother 
of his baby son, was near enough for him 
to take her in his arms. Ah, yes, he’d 
take her right away then, just as he had 
planned to do many, many times. He 
bent over her, his breath coming in 
labored, explosive gusts. 

“Tess, darling,””’ he murmured, much 
moved, “how wonderful you should be 
here tonight. Say something to me, 
sweetheart.” 

Tess attempted to push him from her. 
The touch of her hand thrilled him to his 
toes. How he would care for her— take 
her away from her squatter world, that 
stormy world filled with sorrow and pain! 
His world should know of her goodness, 
her loyalty and strength. 

“Tl tell Ebenezer I’m your husband, 
Tessibel,” he breathed in her ear. “*Oh, 
my darling, what joy there is in store for 
us, what wonderful happiness——” 

“No, no,” cried Tess. 

Then, again. he seized her hand, mur- 
muring: 

“Yes, yes, my love! I know it’s hard 
to forgive me, but I’ve never loved any 
one but you. I didn’t even try to care 
for Madelene. I couldn’t. And now, 
my precious me 

“Please, don’t say such things,” cried 
Tess. “I only came——” 

She wrenched her fingers loose from 
his and through her own interruption, he 
went on quickly: 

“Oh, my dearest, be a little kind to 
me. Forgive all I’ve done.. No, I shan’t 
let you go until you promise me some- 
thing—you must listen!’’ he whispered. 


World 


Frederick drew her to him. Deforrest 
Young came into the girl’s mind. How 
she loved him! She would not tolerate 
Graves’ hateful embrace. She made a 
frantic struggle against the arms holding 
her, against the lips searching hers. 

““Frederick, Frederick!’ she gasped. 

“No, I won’t listen, Tess,” he cried. 
“I’m sorry enough for all I’ve done and 
I won’t go away from you any more.” 


Woman’s 


HE CRUSHED his mouth against her 
cheek. She should not baffle him 
thus. Suddenly, she ceased to struggle. 
Limply she lay against his breast. How 
he loved her! Frederick remembered with 
a thrilling, cutting desire that in those 
dear, olden days, she had been the sweet- 
er and better part of himself. He had 
come back to fight for her, to take her 
and the boy away. New resolves raced 
through his fevered mind. He told him- 
self no barrier was strong enough to keep 
him from her. But he had forgotten 
Ebenezer Waldstricker. It was not 
until he heard a short. sharp ejaculation 
that he turned partly around. His 
brother-in-law was standing in the open 
door, clad in a long fur garment, his 
handsome face dark with terrible anger. 
Frederick dropped one arm, but tight- 
ened the other about the squatter girl. 
Waldstricker could feel himself grow- 
ing hot to the edge of his collar. At sight 
of the girl he hated a sudden fury took 
possession of him. 

Tess became aware that he was looking 
her over from head to foot. She flushed 
painfully as she realized her masculine 
attire and thrust one hand behind her to 
loosen Frederick’s arm, while with the 
other she steadied herself against a chair. 
She could not force herself to speak. 

Waldstricker cleared his throat. 

““How long has it been considered good 
taste, Mr. Graves,” he demanded icily, 
“for a man to bring his mistress into his 
wife’s home?” 

Every word was perfectly articulated. 
Frederick grew deathly sick and sat down 
quickly, making a violent gesture with 
his hand. He wanted to deny Wald- 
stricker’s deadly insult, but suddenly he 
had no strength. How Tess came into 
the house he did not know. But he did 
know she was not there at his instigation. 
He could see that Waldstricker had hurt 
her beyond expression, too. She was 
staring ait his brother-in-law, silent, as if 
frozen by his cold contempt. 

Looking from one to the other, Ebene- 
zer went on: 

“Tt is my painful duty to ask Miss 
Skinner to leave this house now,” said he. 

Frederick managed to stand up and 
fling one protecting arm about the pale 
girl. 

*“Not in this terrible storm, Ebbie,” 
he got out hoarsely. 

“She came in the storm,” returned 
the elder, ‘“‘and I see no reason why she 
can’t go back in it. She seems nicely 
dressed for such weather.” 


E WENT forward and seized her 
arm and quickly swung the slender 
form from Frederick’s embrace. The 
girl was so dazed and weary she made no 
resistance. The powerful elder snatched 
up her coat and cap and roughly put 
them on her. Then he pushed her ahead 
of him through the long reception hall. 
Tessibel had not spoken a word, nor did 
she speak when Waldstricker pulled open 
the door and, with a low growl, shoved 
her out into the darkness. When he re- 
turned to the library he found Frederick 
stretched out upon the divan. A look 
of death had spread over his face, and 
the appeal in his eyes brought the elder 
forward quickly. 

“Fred, what possessed you to bring 
that girl here?” 4 

“I didn’t. I found her here,” mur- 
mured Frederick. “She'll die in the 
storm. Call ’er back, Eb; she'll die——” 

“No, she won’t,”’ replied Waldstricker, 
gruffly, ““and what’s more I won’t have 
her here. How she had nerve to come 
at all, I can’t see. Where's Helen?” 

“Upstairs with Madie, I guess,”’ sighed 
Frederick. 

“Poor Helen,’ groaned Ebenezer, 
moodily. “If I could only give her some 
news of Elsie. But I feel sure we'll have 
her home by morning.” 

“T hope so!’ answered Frederick. 
Then he raised on one elbow and spoke 
with difficulty. (Continued on page 21) 
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Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Will suggest recipes and plans 
for economical cookery. 


I would like to have you tell this Mrs. 
Housewife what to cook and how to cook it. 
I have two growing boys, ages 12 and 7 
years, but I am sorry fo say they are very 
queer about what they eat, and it bothers 
me often to find things that will meet all 
their requirements. They are hearty— 
like meat but not vegetables; pies, cakes 
and, as it seems to me, everything that is 
not good for them.—L. L. 


I think if I were you I would so com- 
‘bine vegetables with meat that the boys 
would have to eat of both. This is the 
case with good meat stews in which 
tomatoes, onions and potatoes are 
blended, with hashes of which potatoes 
and onions form the larger part, with 
fish cakes and with salads like potato or 
stuffed tomatoes. Surely they like 
these things. It is perfectly natural for 
growing boys to prefer meat, and if you 
can induce them to eat these dishes once 
a day, and plenty of nuts, apples and 
other fruits you need not worry. Good 
home-made cake and pie supply a Sood 
nourishment, but don’t have them too 
rich; rather depend upon the raisins or 
nuts in them or the filling tomake them 
tempting. Fruit pies, whether the fruit 
be fresh or dried, are most wholesome, 
especially if you make the crust thin and 
use no top crust; in that way, you see, 
your boys will get lots of fruit and very 
little dough. Of course you have frozen 
desserts once or twice a week—nothing 
is better for a change than a fruit-water 
ice or a good, rich ice cream. 


We live on a homestead six and one-half 
miles from town where it ts impossible to 
get fresh meat more than once a week. 
We are in moderate circumstances and 
must set a good, substantial meal for men 
in the field. I have the following to do 
with and would appreciate very much, 
ways to set a good meal, substantial and 
yet a litile bit dainty. Am not a good 
cook, but am willing to follow directions. 
To this list please add anything that is a 
staple and can be kept in the storeroom: 
Rice, prunes, raisins, oat meal, rolled 
wheat, corn meal, flour, milk, butter, 
eggs, macaroni, cocoanut, sugar, all spices 
and extracts. In my garden in season 
I have tomatoes, cucumbers, peas, beans, 
red beets, turnips, summer squash, 
yellow squash, pumpkins, letiuce, endive 
and potatoes. For meat I have sugar- 
cured meat (pork) cured according to 
government bulletins. We have ham 
and bacon until we are tired of them 
and get beef whenever we go to town, 
generally once a week. TI can afford 
good things, but it seems a waste to bring 
things out and have them spoil before they 
can be used. Have used all my last 
year’s canned fruit and have canned 
a lot fer this winter.—Mrs. G. R. 


It seems to me you have plenty. to do 


with, and can easily set a substantial and. 


delicious table. Can you make good 
rolls and biscuits? If so, I would give the 
men all they can eat of these for break- 
fast with good coffee, tea and milk, 
plenty of butter and baked apples, 
baked or stewed pears, stewed peaches 
or apple sauce. Make these sauces rich 
by adding a little cornstarch. A table- 
spoon will be enough for two or three 
quarts; make them sweet enough to be 
appetizing. If you serve a cereal have a 
different one each day, and if it 
requires cooking partially cook it the 
night before so it will not take long 
in the morning. Have corn-meal 
mush some mornings with plenty of 
milk and sugar or syrup and butter. 
If you have oat meal or hominy add some 
raisins or dates to it. For dinner I would 
have beefsteak, mutton or chicken pie 
sometimes, and serve pickles with it. 
Other days have beef stew with toma- 
toes, onions and potatoes in it. If you 


departments. 


ean, have chicken once a week and fish 
once a week; onee a week is enough for 
fresh beef or mutton, Do you ever have 
corned beef with savory cabbage, turnips, 
carrots and potatoes, then the next day 
have a corned-beef hash for supper? 
Men aiways like corned beef, but get a 
good cut, and do not have it corned too 
long. Have pork and beans—lima beans 
are delicious baked with pork like the 
ordinary dried beans, and scallop your 
cabbage sometimes, parboiling it, cut- 
ling it in large pieces, then drain and put 
in a pan with layers of bread crumbs and 
butter between, salt and pepper to taste, 
add _a little milk thickened with flour and 
butter and bake brown. Bake your 
macaroni with cheese and milk for a sup- 
per dish. Make your corn meal not only 
into mush but an Indian spice pudding, 
with maple sugar and cream for sauce or 
plain sugar as most convenient. Make 
your prunes into prune roll and serve 
with a liquid sauce. All these are things 
hearty men love. Always serve boiled 
potatoes at dinner, cook plenty, then 


fry the remainder with a little onion for _ 


tea or breakfast. I would try to have a 
sweet dish of some kind, stewed fruit, 
pudding, pie or cake, at every meal 
counting, of course, the pudding, pie 
and cake as a sweet. I would also have 
a salad or green dish, that is, lettuce, 
tomatoes, cucumbers or beets always at 
supper. If you want a recipe for rolls, 
although one has already appeared in the 
Woman’s WoRLD, write me and I will 
send you one. Of course you make your 
own bread. The next time add to part 
of the dough, raisins, spice and a few 
chopped walnuts and bake as usual to 
serve: as a surprise sweet for breakfast 
or tea. 


Charline 


Answers beauty questions and 
tells you how to improve your 
res 


How can I develop my ankles and lower 
limbs?—L,. A. B. 


A simple exercise that will develop the 
ankles is: Rise on your tiptoes and hold 
that position for a few seconds, then 
lower to heels. If you will practice this 
exercise five minutes night and morn- 
ing, first with one foot, then with the 
other, and finally with both, -you will 
get results. 


My forehead wrinkles so badly. F wish 
you would tell me what to do. Every time 
I look upwards there are several wrinkles 
just above my eyes.—Miss A. J. 

To banish the forehead wrinkles you 
should endeavor to overcome the habit of 
lifting the brow, for you can see that 
causing the lines to form combats the 
work of erasing them. It will take a little 
thought and will power to overcome this 
habit, but you can accomplish a great 
deal by persistency. Massage will also 
help. To massage the forehead lines, 
place the finger tips of both hands side 
by side at one side of the forehead and 
pressing rather firmly move one hand up 
and the other down, with a sort of 
twisting movement. Do this clear across 
the forehead so that by this working 
and twisting of the flesh the warm, 
red blood is brought to the surface 
to nourish the tissues... It also helps to 
smooth the lines out by rubbing across 
them in the opposite direction to which 
they run, afterward massaging with 
the finger tips, using a rotary motion 
across the forehead and pressure enough 
to create a good circulation. I’Ilsuggest a 
cream to use for massage purposes if you 
will enclose a stamp for reply. 


Does walking develop the hips, and what 
other exercise will help?—Miss E. D. H. 
Yes, indeed, walking develops the 
hips, so keep up your daily walks, in- 
creasing the distance a little each day, 
taking deep, full breaths of fresh air. 


Every inquiry is given careful and immediate attention by real people 
vibe known for their experience and knowledge i in their particular 
When writing, state Jour inquiry concisely. 


Enclose 


th Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


An exercise that develops the hips is 
this: Lie on your back with hands on 
hips. Bring the knees up toward the 
chest and move the feet in a circle, first 
to the left and then to the right, keeping 
the feet together and extended for this 
exercise. This may tire you at first, 
but practice will enable you to do it an 
increasing number of times without 
straining. Another exercise is: Place 
hands on hips, inflate chest and twist the 
body from side to side very slowly with- 
out moving the lower limbs. If you will 
send five cents, I shall be pleased to mail 
you my “Book of Good Looks,” which 
contains other exercises fer developing 
the figure, as well as much_ helpful 
advice for improving the appearance. 


Tarkington Baker 


Tells you how to care for your 
plants and gardens. 


I wonder if you will give me some sug- 
gestions about decorating a cemetery lot. 
Tt is a full-size lot of oblong shape and the 
location is in western Iowa where the 
thermometer gets pretty low in the winter. I 
have paid no attention to such shrubbery 
and so thought I would ask expert advice 
before buying. I'd like you to tell me what 
io buy and how to plant it, and I want to 
get hardy stuff that will give litile trouble 
to the friends wkom I must ask te attend it. 

There is a creeping rose I have seen 
somewhere which forms a sort of carpet 
over a grave, and I have seen a variety of 
myrtle which was beautiful, I shall greatly 
appreciate any suggestions, and append a 
diagram of the lot. There are three graves 
and a space has been left for a family 
monument. Please teti me how to make it 
artistic and when to plant.—Mrs. J. W. W. 


The rose you have in mind is known 
as the “‘Memorial Rose.’” The Myrtle 
which you mention ts known as “ Vinca 
Minor.’ Both can be had from any 
dealer in plants and both are reliably 
hardy. Before I could advise you in the 
selection of suitable shrubs it would be 
necessary for me to know something 
more about the immediate surroundings 
of the lot. I believe, however, that 
Spirea Deutsia and similar shrubs will 
answer your purpose. All these are inex- 
pensive and require very little cultural 
care. 


I would like to have any information 
you can give me about fall planting of bulbs 
for spring flowers.—Mrs. S. K. F 


Hardy bulbs such as Tulips, Narcissus, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, etc., may be 
planted at once. The general rule to ap- 
ply in planting any of these bulbs is to 
plant them at a depth four times the 
diameter of the bulb. Set Tulips and 
Narcissus eight inches apart out doors; 
Hyacinths may be set a little closer if 
the mass effect is desired. The Crocus 
and other small bulbs should be set 
about three inches apart. After plant- 
ing, when the ground has frozen to a 
depth of half an inch, cover the beds 
with leaves or other litter, permitting 
this to remain on until spring, when it 
should be removed gradually, the last 
being taken away as soon as the weather 
is fairly settled. 


Dr. Edith B. Lowry 


Is an onsen on the care oe ta, 
the ba and gives helpfu 
ae re a 


Intestinal’ Trouble—Our two-year-old 
daughter has passed mucous and blood 
occasionally ever since she was eight 
months old. She is very constipated and 
has to be given castor oil or an enema every 
other day. She passes more mucous after I 
give her a large dose of castor oil. She can- 
not digest apples. She was slow in walking, 


In Every Home 


the provision of a daily ra- 
tion of Grape-Nuts_ food 
adds to the family’ s health 
and happiness. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains the entire nutri- 
ment of wheat and barley, 
including the vital mineral 
salts which play an impor- 
tant role in tissue building 
and development of sturdy 
strength. The children, 
especially, need these min- 
eral elements so often lack- 
ing in the usual dietary. 


This splendid food digests 
quickly, hence is excellent 
for weak stomachs. Never- 
theless it is a ‘‘man’s-size’ 
food, filled with nourish- 
ment—a builder of brain 
and brawn. 


Ready to Serve, Crisp, 
Delicious, Economical 
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Smooth, snug-fitting, of fine-ribbed fabrics made on the famous 
Coone Spring Needle Machines. Provides unusual elas- 
ticity to the fabric that gives and stretches with every bodily 


motion. A graceful, comfortable covering that provides ample 
warmth and protection. 


The patented ‘““V-H” Gusset means a protected crotch that 
stretches when you bend over—no binding or chafing. 


In ladies’ suits the patented extra wide bust and, in two-piece 
garments, the pant with sliding waistband 
that fits i waist without a wrinkle—provide 
further comfort. 


Dainty trimmings. Close fitting cuffs. 
Sizes and styles to fit most all men, 
women and children — and tailored from 
living models. The “ Better Underwear at 
Popular Prices.” 


Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N.Y. 


Illustrated Booklet sent free. 
Knitted Doll’s Union Suit sent 
with Booklet for 10c. 


but seems well and bright. I have given 
her a great deal of medicine and am getting 
discouraged. Her eyes look sunken and 
have dark circles under them.—Mrs. A. M. 


Do not give the child castor oil. It is 
too severe for her. Instead, give her a 
teaspoonful of olive oil night and morn- 
ing. If this is disagreeable give her 
mineral oil instead. Establish a regular 
time for taking her to the toilet, as right 
after breakfast. Instead of apples give 
her sifted prunes, figs or dates. Use 
brown sugar instead of white on her 
cereal as it is more laxative. If you 
would like a typical diet for her send me 
a stamped envelope and I will mail you 
one. 


Circumcision Affects Growth—My baby 
boy is eighteen months old but does not 
seem to grow very fast. The doctor said he 
would have to be circumcised. Do you think 
that would affect his growth?—W. D. L. 

Yes, the need of circumcision would 
have considerable effect on the boy’s 
growth. It also would be inclined to 
make him nervous. Every small boy 
should be examined by a physician to see 
if circumcision is needed. If so, it is 


best to have the operation performed 
without delay. 


Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative to 
interior decoration and house 
furnishing. 


We are building a new house and I 
would like your advice on what kind of 
curtains I will require for my living room. 
Tt is a large room, 18x18 feet, has a large 
triple window in front facing west, and a 
small one on the north—Mrs. J. E. C. 


Of course you want your living room 
to be as cheery and inviting as possible, 
and if your walls are to be painted with 
flat paint, or papered with a simple two- 
toned stripe or something equally unob- 
trusive, you could not have anything 
more charming for curtains than a 
bright flowered cretonne, or one in an 
all-over foliage pattern, with under 
curtains of scrim, net, marquisette, or 
any other thin white or cream-colored 
material. On the other hand, if you have 
planned for a figured wall paper, by all 
means have a plain fabric for the cur- 
tains. Casement cloth hangs beauti- 
fully, and so do the silky sunproof 
fabrics. Their price ranges from about 
sixty cents to several dollars a yard, and 
many of the patterns are fifty inches 
wide and can be divided so that one 
length makes a pair of curtains. For the 
triple window, you can, if you like, have 
three pairs of the thin curtains, but only 
one of the colored overdraperies, with a 
valance across the top. Of course, I 
cannot advise as to color, as I do not 
know what your furnishings are. Cut 
the curtains off at the window sills, and 
let them hang in straight folds. 


Marion S.. Kirkland 
Will advise you about the 5h 


planting and conservation of 
trees. 


In our little town no one seems to take 
any interest in caring for or preserving 
the trees. If they are diseased or are in 
the way of a new curbstone or sidewalk, 
they are chopped down as a matter of 
course. JI feel that we ought to do some- 
thing about it, but really don’t know just 
how to start—T. M. V. 


There are so many ways in which we 
can lend a hand in the wonderful work of 
conserving our trees, so many oppor- 
tunities for lifting our voices in praise or 
protest, and the results for good are so 
great in proportion to the effort, that we 
should consider it a duty and a privilege 
to band ourselves with any tree-planting 
or tree-saving movement. 

Select a tree warden or a tree commis- 
sion for your community, whose duty it 
shall be to oversee the planting and con- 
servation of trees in public places, and to 


World 


create and sustain interest among the 
members of your community. On busi- | 
ness streets with sidewalks entirely 
paved, trees can be planted and main- 
tained if sufficiently large excavations are 
made for them, good soil supplied and 


Woman’s 


“guards placed around the bases to pre- 


vent the soil being trampled on. You 
want and need trees on your downtown 
streets; see that there is a place pro- 
vided for them. 

I am sending you my bulletin, “‘Plant 
a Tree for the Children.” This contains 
information that will be very useful to 
you. I shall be glad to have you let 
me know what you accomplish, and to 
write you further if there is any way in 
which I can help you. 


Margery J. Fassett 


res all Meares ey regard 
ing fancy needlework. 


What size thread shall I use for cro- 
cheted strips for a bedspread, and how 
shall I put the strips together? I wart 
them combined with linen.—W. S. 


Crochet cotton No. 20 will make a 
handsome spread and yet it is coarse 
enough to work up rapidly. One of the 
prettiest spreads shown in an exclusive 
needlework shop lately was made in this 
fashion: The top part of the spread was 
an oblong piece of linen cut just to fit 
the top of the bed. The wide crochet 
lace was sewed on the edge of this on 
three sides and the linen cut out from 
underneath. The corners were mitered 
and this part of the spread lay perfectly 
flat on the bed. Fastened to the lace 
on each of the two sides and at the bot- 
tom was a strip of linen. These strips 
met at the corners but were not fastened 
together. Then these strips were edged 
with lace to match the insertion. 


Mrs. Elsie G. Datesman 


Will answer all questions 
relating to music. 


Can a taste for music be cultivated? — 
BT. 


Yes, there are many ways in which 
this may be accomplished. Avail your- 
self of every opportunity of hearing good 
music. Mechanical means of reproduc- 
ing music such as piano players, phono- 
graphs, etc., in addition to carrying mas- 
terpieces to thousands who might not 
otherwise be able to become acquainted 
with them, will at the same time create 
an interest in the best music and even- 
tually a real love for this noble art. 


At what age should children begin to 
study music?—L. M. R. 


Five years old is a good age to begin 
this study. The’ new kindergarten 
methods prove to be very successful with 
young students. Paderewski advises” 
that every child study music as a part 
of his general culture. 


Is John Philip Sousa still living? 


» When was he born?—Mrs. N. 


Yes. He was born in 1856. He is gen- 
erally styled “the March King” because 
of his numerous contributions to this 
class of music. 


How often should a piano be tuned?— 
Vike 


If a piano is tuned twice a year it will 
usually keep in fairly good condition. 
Remember that neglect in this matter 
does material harm to the piano and af- 
fects the ear of the student, making it in- 
capable of judging proper pitch. Protect 
your piane from extreme heat or. cold. 


Who is Walter Damrosch?—S. A. 


He is one of the celebrated conductors 
of the United States. He has conducted 
the New York Symphony Orchestra for 
more than thirty years—succeeding his 
father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, who 
founded this orchestra in 1878. 
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BY USING THIS 


FREE CATALOG 


- YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON 

A POSTAL BRINGS CATALOG 

NO. 94W TO YOU. SEND THE 
_ POSTAL TODAY 


We have spared no expense 
to procure for our patrons this Fall the 
best in quality and style and we want every 
reader of this magazine to share in our big 
money saving offers. 

The newest Styles are richly 
illustrated in ACTUAL COLORS. This 
is of wonderful assistance to you-in making 
your selection. 

This dress is representative 
of the bargains in our catalog. ‘For a 


postal you can have our entire line before you 
to choose from. 


Bont dress of all wool serge. 
mt of blouse made in bolero 
Hl in back at ‘waist 


inne aay desi 

ets, tailor stitched, Fastens in 

front under tailor stitched 
leat, button trimmed. “ 
avy or black. Sizes 34 <<¢g 

to 44. Price— f 


ANOTHER 

BIG EDITION 

OF OUR 

CATALOG 

NO. 94W 

HAS JUST 

LEFT. THE 

PRESS 

SEND FOR 

YOUR 

COPY —IT 

CONTAINS — ; 
HUNDREDS OF SMART ’ 
STYLES AT INTEREST: / | 
INGLY LOW PRICES - 
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Mrs. Maude Radford 
Warren 


Gives advice on intimate, per- 
sonal problems and answers 
questions on etiquette, 


While I was attending college in B 
a _year ago, I became acquainted with a 
young gentleman who was also attending col- 
lege. We have been corresponding all this 
summer, and while so doing, he wrote about 
a friend of his, who came froma place near 
my home. A few days ago I received a 
card from his friend, who stated his sur- 
prise on learning that someone near his 
home had been in B , also saying he 
had been in my town rather frequently. He 
gave his name and address. Please tell 
me what would be just the proper answer 
to send him. Since I visit in his town, 
would it be ail right to say that I hoped we 
would meet on our trips from town to 
town? TJs tt proper to ask him to write 
again?—Miss B. H. 


It is the young man’s place to say that 
he hopes to meet you. You might write 
him a note, inviting him to call the next 
time he is in your town. Tell him that 
you are always glad to meet any friend 
of Mr. X. (your B—— friend.) Then 
write to Mr. X, saying that you réceived 
the card from his friend, and on his ac- 
count you will be glad to meet the friend. ; 
This will be the most dignified method of: 
procedure. It will also give your mother 
a chance to express her approval or dis- 
approval. 


About a month ago, while visiting at a 
friend’s, I met a young man. He seemed 
to be real nice and everyone there said he 
was a fine fellow. He escorted me back 
to my friend’s home from a party. Since 
returning home I have corresponded with 
him and yesterday I received a letter in 
which he said he would like to come out 
in about two or three weeks in a car and 
bring two other young men with him, and 
he wished me to get two other nice girls. 
Is it proper for him to do this, and should 
I consent to do what he wishes? He also 
said he would send me some of the latest 
music. Would it be proper to accept this 
from him on so short an acquaintance? 
I live in the country and this would be a 
great treat fo me. TI like him simply as a 
friend. As I am motherless, I would like 
your advice.—E. L. 

It will be proper to allow this young 
man to come and bring his friends, pro- 
viding that your father, or some person 


_older than yourself, is at your home. I 


do not mean that this person would have 
to stay with you all the time. It is only 
to show these young men that you are 
properly taken care of. I think that it 
would be permissible, too, for you to 
accept music. 


Mrs. Avis Gordon Vestal 


Will answer questions regard- 
ing different methods an 
phases of housekeeping. 


Dishwashing is my pet aversion. If 
you can suggest any method of making it 
pleasant, I shall be everlastingly grateful. 
—B.R.N. 

Any woman will “turn up her nose” at 
her dish pan if she uses too little, too cool 
water; if the water be “hard” and not 
“broken;” if the dishcloth is a linty, gray 
“rag; if the half-prepared dishes be all 
in a jumble; if rinse water be lacking or 
lukewarm; if she believes she must wipe 
every plate by hand; if the sink be a 
minus quantity or if it be set too low for 
comfort; if she stands at the work for an 
hour, three times a day; three hundred 
and-sixty-five days a year! But why do 
so when there are so many pleasant ex- 
periences in life, and-dishwashing may 
be one of them? 

Fortunately, good dish-laundering 
equipment is cheap and very durable. 
One of the enameled dish pans—gray, 
blue or white—shows up. the ‘grease 
and you will be certain to keep it clean. 
Another nice pan ‘is of heavy tin, oblong, 
raised upon four rubber-tipped legs, and 
with a@ drain plug and strainer in the 


base. The dishcloth should never be 
greasy and discolored. It should be 
washed and‘ boiled every day and hung 
out to air. 

There are a variety of softeners for 
hard water. By using a washing pow- 
der that dissolves the grease the work 
is facilitated.. Scrape the dishes thor- 
oughly, rinse with hot water, if they are 
greasy, and stack in neat piles. Have 
plenty of suds. in your dishwater, renew- 
ing the water if it becomes greasy. Have 
boiling rinsing water and it will not be 
necessary to wipe every dish by hand. 
Have your dish drainer convenient to 
the dish pah. . Have plenty of clean, dry 
wiping towels; see that your sink is a 
comfortable:height and use a stool to sit 
at your work. 

I think you will soon overcome your 
aversion to dishwashing and it will be a 
pleasure. 


The part of my washing that I dread 
most is getting the clothes from the boiler 
to the tub. Can you suggest an easy 
method of doing it?—Mrs. L. T. 


There are three ways to convey heavy, 
hot, dripping clothes from the boiler to 
the tub. One is to carry them, which is 
wearying and which wets the floor and 
perhaps your feet, unless you use a 
bucket or pan instead of merely wrap- 
ping the dripping garments around the 
clothes stick. The second is to place a 
receptacle upon a box fitted with casters, 
which you roll from stove to tubs. The 
third is to place the tubs adjoining the 
stove and attach a slanting board or 
sheet of galvanized iron as a chute from 
the rim of the boiler down into the tub 
and slide the clothes down. Two valua- 
ble accessories aré a wire basket of a 
size to fit the boiler and drain the clothes 
while lifted and’ rested upon the boiler 
rim, or to use a forked clothes stick. 


Ralph W. Ermeling 


Is the one to writeto if yoware. 
planning or building a-home. 


Will you please tell me just exactly what 
a waiver of lien is? I shall greatly ap- 
preciate the favor.—P. J. K. 


When payments are made. it is also 
customary to demand from the con- 
tractor a “‘ Waiver of Lien” covering the 
work for which payment is to be made. 
A waiver of lien is a statement, or guar- 
antee, to the owner that labor and 
materials have been paid for by the con- 
tractor, to prevent any claim being filed 


against the property by unpaid em- 


ployees or material dealers. 

After the building is entirely complet- 
ed a waiver of lien is usually required 
from each contractor for all labor and 
materials used on the completed house. 
This legal instrument makes it impos- 
sible for the contractor through error or 
design to collect a second time from the 
owner. If no architect has been engaged 
a lawyer’s advice concerning payments 
is often worth while. 


Perhaps you can suggest a simple, 
practical way of keeping account of what 
everything that goes into our new house 
will cost.—C. E. O. 


Before starting building operations it 
would be well to get a small blank book 
or ledger. Enter the cost of everything 
from the price of the lot to the last win- 
dow shade... The grading, shrubbery, 
architect’s fees, lighting fixtures, win- 
dow shades—in fact, everything that is 
to be a permanent part of the house is a 
part of the investment. Then when 
payments are made to contractors from 
time to time and extras are ordered there 
will be a complete record. 

This will be useful in comparing with 
the architect’s record after everything 
is done and when final settlement is made. 


On ‘which side of the house is it best to 
have the libing room?—V. B. S. 


The ‘main living room should have 
direct Sunlight at all times of the day, or 
should be plaeed so-as-to: have two ex- 
posures to the sun; one’ of them to be to 
the south. 
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The bridge over 
Winter’s woes 


Of course you are anxious to 
get your year’s coal supply. 
But the far more important 
thing is to buy the quality 
of heating outfit that will 
get out of the coal every 
ounce of its stored-up heat 
energy—and which will dis- 
tribute that heat exactly 
where and when you need it. 
There is one unfailing 
“*bridge”’ to fuel economy 
and ideal comfort— 


PERN (DEAL 


Thousands of families are living 
comfortably and most econom- 
ically,, heating every room in 
tthe house without the employ- 


-ment of extra help, with least 


attention to firing the boiler 
because IDEAL Boilers have 
generous fire pots to hold enough 
fuel to last from 16 to 24 hours 
in chilly weather. 


Ask anyone who went through last 
Winter with IDEAL-AMERICAN 


' heating “for his record of results.’”’ You 


will invariably hear that the user was 
highly delighted with the little atten- 
tion and labor and no repairs that his 
IDEAL Boiler required. 


This is due to the far- sighted quality policy 
of this company in making these goods just as 
perfect in material and workmanship as can 
be produced, knowing from many years of 
experience in America, Europe, and Japan all 
the conditions and requirements of an ideal 
heating plant. 


Ask local dealer about 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating 


Any kind or size 
of building, old or 
new, can be suc- 
cessfully equipped. 
Bridge over Win- 
ter’s discomforts by 
sending for valu- 
able book (free): 
“Ideal Heating.” 
Phone any local 
dealer today! 


IDEAL Boiler fuel 
pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in a 
modern gas mantle, 
éxtracting ALL the 
heat from the fuel. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 28 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Cee Cs St eS 


How Much are You 
Paying for Eggs? 
You can save half their cost in baking by 
leaving some of them out,often one-half or more 


and adding Royal Baking Powder, about a tea- 
spoon, in place of each egg omitted. The fol- 


lowing recipes are practical examples. 


These recipes also conserve flour as 
urged by the Government. 
Corn Bread 


134 cups corn meal % cup flour 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 tablespoon sugar (if desired) 
1 teaspoon salt 1% cups milk 
NO EGGS 2 tablespoons shortening 


Sift the dry ingredients into bowl; add 
milk and melted shortening; beat well 
and pour into well-greased pan or 
muffin tins: Bakein hot oven about 


“Ae 


(The old method called for 2 eggs) 
Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 


1% cups corn meal 
% cup ceed 
3% cup milk 
*enP "NO EGGS 
1%4 cups boiling water 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon shortening 

1 tablespoon molasses _ 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
Scald corn meal in bow] with boiling 
water; add milk, melted shortening 
and molasses; add flour, salt _and 
baking powder which have sifted 
together; mix well, Bake on hot 
greased griddle until brown. 


(The old method called for 2 eggs) 


“55 Ways to Save Eggs,” a new booklet mailed free. Address 


25 minutes. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 133 William Street, New York. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


saves eggs 


Cream of Tartar, the chief ingredient of Royal 

Baking Powder, is of pure fruit origin, derived from 

grapes, and has no substitute for making a baking 
powder of the highest quality. 


Royal Never Leaves a Bitter Taste 
No Alum No Phosphate 


Woman’s World 


Reading the School Child 


By LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE 


have always been infinitely pre- 

cious, but this year and for many 
years to come, children will be guarded 
by everyone as the most valuable pos- 
sessions of the nations to which they 
belong, for on their health and perfect 
mentality rests the hope of the world. 
They must be kept happy and well, and 
taught the right way to live so far as 
blundering man can impart such knowl- 
edge; and to start them on this road they 
must be properly fed, and that is a 
mother’s task. There are plenty of food 
materials even in these cautious times, 
and the mother must see that they are 
properly combined and prepared. 

It is good fortune that brown flours 
will largely replace white in breadstuffs, 
and that rich pastry and cake will be 
replaced by simple cookies and ginger- 
breads and by fresh fruit; also the cut- 
ting down of the meat supply will not 
mean hardship, for little folks are vege- 
tarians by instinct, and become carnivor- 
ous mainly from imitating their elders. 

Of some things, no matter how much 
they cost, they must not be deprived. 
Milk, the most nutritious food there is, 
must be served as part of the child’s 
three meals for every boy or girl under 
twelve years. Eggs, too, are most valua- 
ble and to be preferred almost always to 
meat even if they cost five cents apiece. 
And as the milk will not provide suffi- 
cient animal fat, butter or a margarine 
—which latter is made mostly of suet— 
must be given with the bread at table or 
in the carried luncheon, if vegetable 
butters be used in preparing the food. 
Contrariwise, if animal fat, lard, bacon, 
drippings or butter be used in cooking, 
vegetable butter may be served-at table. 


APs THOSE who love them, children 


GREEN food and fruit are important 

items on a small girl’s or boy’s menu, 
but they should be cooked; salad is for 
adults, but spinach, beet tops, cauli- 
flower and celery, plain boiled until 
tender, then seasoned with butter and 
salt, supply mineral salts and are rel- 
ished by most children. Those who do 
not like them must be taught to. Fruit 
at the morning and evening meal should 
certainly be cooked. Oranges, bananas, 
muskmelons, peaches and berries in their 
natural state are best at the midday 
meal. 

All vegetables are good for children, 
not even excepting cabbage and dried 
beans which formerly were considered 
too indigestible. Now we know that, 
properly prepared, these have no more 
ill effect upon the digestive organs than 
potatoes or rice. While cheese, which 
even five years ago was banned for the 
school child, is now recognized as a most 
valuable substitute for meat, but re- 
quires dexterous handling. 

To begin with the first meal of the day, 
the one that is pretty certain to be 
bolted, provide one which can be bolted 
without impairing its nourishment. 
Cook the fruit—figs, dates, prunes or 
raisins—with the cereal, then with the 
glass of milk you have the starch, sugar, 
mineral salts and animal fat all provided 
in such shape that it can be eaten in five 
minutes, if must be. But remember, 
the cereal without something to start 
the flow of saliva, will be a starchy mass 
choking to the digestion, for which 
reason give your youngster something 
to make him chew, and insist that he 
does so. A slice of lightly buttered toast, 
a crusty roll, a slice of whole-wheat 
raisin bread—he will eat those and in 
order to swallow any one of them he will 
have to do some vigorous chewing. For 
another morning have milk toast, and 
serve for the fruit course baked apple or 
steamed prunes, and now and then as a 
treat replace the glass of milk with a cup 
of cocoa made with plenty of milk. 
This is good for a frosty morning when 
milk fresh from the refrigerator or 


) 


wagon seems rather cold comfort. One 
morning a week have corn bread and 
syrup instead of a cereal and milk, and 
for the fruit course have apple sauce. 
Don’t accustom your children to meat 
at breakfast even if you can afford it. 
Meat once a day is quite sufficient for the 
growing child, and that once should be 
in the middle of the day whether you 
call that meal lunch or dinner. The 
sandwich will solve the problem of tak- 
ing meat to school as luncheon, but 
whenever possible boys and girls should 
lunch at home and ample provision in 
time should be the school rule. An hour 
1s none too much, and half or three- 
quarters of an hour midday recess should 
call for parental protest. 

For the midday meal provide either 
meat, fish or a cheese or bean dish. If 
you have meat, either a stew or pot 
roast, Hamburg steak or hash, serve 
potatoes, rice or macaroni, noodles, 
vermicelli or spaghetti, with one other 
vegetable, reckoning in the pastes as 
vegetables. This may be carrots, beets, 
peas, string beans, spinach, squash or 
cauliflower. Serve also brown bread of 
some sort, whole wheat, rye, or Boston 
brown and butter, vegetable or animal. 
The meat by preference should be broiled 
or roasted or at least baked in the oven 
closely covered so that the juices are re- 
tained. Baked Hamburg steak or hash 
has far more flavor than when fried. 
Pot roast closely covered during cooking 
is really a roast prepared in a pot as its 
name implies. Cheap cuts of mutton or 
beef freed from fat and gristle, cooked in 
a casserole with little carrots, small pota- 
toes and enough onion to give a season- 
ing supply many food requirements in 
the one dish, and always have what chil- 
dren like, plenty of gravy which may be 
slightly thickened. 

Fish should be broiled or boiled and 
served with a white sauce. Salt or 
smoked fish should not be given to chil- 
dren save as an appetizer in creamed 
form on toast or baked in ramekins or 
little nappies with a sprinkle of buttered 
crumbs on top. There is all too little 
broiling done in the home, yet with the 
new-fashioned broilers for either a coal, 
gas or oil stove, it is an easy mode of 
preparation productive of deliciously 
wholesome results. 

Potatoes should be baked or boiled 
with their “jackets on.” The boiled 
potato can be almost instantly stripped 
of its skin, far more quickly than by 
peeling with the knife before cooking, 
then served piping hot to be eaten with 
butter and milk, or with gravy. The 
baked potato should be so well scrubbed 
that it can be eaten skin and all. Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to eat the 
skin as it furnishes not only valuable 
minerals but roughage which aids in 
sweeping out the debris from the intes- 
tines. Cold cooked potatoes may be 
creamed, but fried potatoes are not for 
little folks. 


FroR the sweet course have fresh fruit, 

sliced oranges or peaches, cantaloupe, 
grapes, pears, baked or raw, berries, 
baked bananas, sliced pineapple, or 
simple puddings requiring no sauces, such 
as rice, custard, cornstarch, bread or 
gelatine. 

For the meat substitute dishes previ- 
ously mentioned serve creamed spa- 
ghetti, sprinkled with grated cheese and 
baked, or macaroni prepared in similar 
fashion. Or rice cooked, arranged in 
layers with grated cheese and a little 
onion, then turn in a cup of stewed 
tomatoes and bake. Stuffed tomatoes, 
the stuffing consisting of any minced 
meat left-overs mixed with bread crumbs 
or cold rice, and baked, make an appetiz- 
ing meat substitute. So, too, do navy, 
kidney or soy beans, well | soaked, 
cooked for an hour or more with a quar- 
ter pound of salt pork or bacon and one 
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onion, then put in baking dish with pork 
in center a little of the liquor in which 
they were cooked added, and baked 
until the top is brown. “Serve stewed 
tomatoes with this dish, ees 
Supper, so far as the children are-con-- 
cerned, should be well-nigh as simple a 


creamed toast, or a boiled egg apiece 
may furnish variation, and the fruit 
course will come last instead of first, and 
a slice of simple gingerbread, plain cake 


PLAIN GINGERBREAD OR SIMPLE LOAF CAKE 
RICH PASTRY 


or two cookies may go withit. The glass 
of milk must surely be part of the eve- 
ning meal. Baked potatoes are nice for it, 
too, also. plain boiled hominy to be 
eaten with butter and syrup or with 
milk and sugar. Corn-meal mush is 
another well liked and most nourishing 
cereal for morning or evening service. 

“When the midday meal is served at 
home the mother has a comparatively 
easy task in feeding her children prop- 
erly, but when the lunch must be carried, 
then eaten in a hurry so that the boy or 
girl may be free to 
play, then difficulties 
arise. Mothers whose 
children are going to 
school for the first 
time this autumn 
should certainly take 
the trouble to visit 
the schoolrooms and 
find just where their 
sons or daughters are 
expected to eat at 
midday, where the 
drinking water is 
kept, and from what 
source it comes; also 
she should endeavor 
to enlist the sympa- 
thy of the teacher to 
secure for her pupils 
some place where cocoa, milk or soup 
may be heated safely, and thus furnish 
one hot element for the meal. 

In many schools now the wholesome 
school luncheon is prepared by the 
scholars under the supervision of the 
teacher, or several teachers in succession. 
The equipment is inexpensive, consisting 
of a gas, oil or electric hot plate, two or 
three utensils, and a knife, fork, spoon, 
plate and cup for each child. The edi- 


bles are brought from home, each child 
furnishing a certain amount a week, or if 
the school is large enough to support it, a 
trained domestic-science graduate pre- 
pares the luncheons and sells them ‘to the 
children at prices just sufficient to cover 


I ‘the cost. Of course, this is the ideal ar- 
meal-as breakfast; only creamed “fish, ~ 


rangement, forthescost per-week is only 
a few cents for eack child; but in many 
places such service is impossible. Then 
the mother must do the best she can in 
sending with her child a nourishing, appe- 
tizing luncheon which 
she should make him 
promise to eat fairly 
slowly. Here are 
some combinations 
which she can prepare 
with little trouble: 


Monpay—Cold pot 
roast sliced thin and 
put between whole- 
wheat bread slices 
spread with a mar- 
garine; two or three 
little cucumber pick- 
les wrapped in paraf- 
fin paper so as not to 
make the sandwiches 
taste of vinegar; gin- 
ger cookies; apple. A 
fair allowance is two 
sandwiches for a girl, three for a boy; 
three ginger cookies for a girl, four 
for a boy; an apple or an orange apiece. 
The milk must not be omitted, and can 
go along in a securely stoppered bottle. 


SHOULD REPLACE 


Turespay—Hard boiled eggs chopped, 
seasoned with salt, pepper and a little 
melted butter, then spread between but- 
tered bread; raisin bread, buttered and 
spread lightly with brown sugar; an or- 
ange. Do not trim the crusts from 
school sandwiches; leave them on. 


THE CHILD SHOULD HAVE SOMETHING TO MAKE HIM CHEW VIG- 
OROUSLY, SUCH AS CRUSTY ROLLS OR CORN BREAD 


WEDNESDAY—Cream cheese and nuts 
for sandwich filling, seasoned with celery 


salt and put between buttered Boston - 


brown bread; cinnamon rolls, apple. 


Tuurspay—Minced ham sandwiches, 
stuffed eggs, chocolate cake made by. a 
simple recipe, pears. 


Fripay—Salmon sandwiches, cucum- 
ber pickle, stuffed dates, gingerbread. 


Flavorsome Pickles 


By LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE 


ORE than ever this winter will 
little side dishes be needed to 
help along the often meatless 

menu. Beans, even without pork, are ap- 
petizing and a little chili sauce or tomato 
catsup gives them piquancy; vegetable 
hash served with pepper hash or Spanish 
sauce, and whole-wheat bread and butter 
makes a supper of excellence, while the 
coarser cuts of meat, and very little of 
those, made into pie or stew are twice 
as appetizing if a few pickled beets or 
onions or cabbage accompany them. 
What goes to the making of these condi- 
ments is not costly, the main ingredient 
—usually green tomatoes, undeveloped 
muskmelons, little cabbage too small for 
boiling—would be overtaken by frost if 
not used now. As for the containers, any 
kind of bottle with at least a three-quar- 
ter-inch neck opening will hold the catsup, 
and the pickles can go into empty mar- 
malade jars, stone or earthenware crocks, 
jars or tumblers. Therefore, do not fail 
to put up some of these fillips to the ap- 
petite. Most surely there will be many 


days when the family appetite will 
entreat for something sharp and spicy 
rather than sweet and cloying, so be 
prepared. 

Use cider vinegar, always, for pickles 
and catsups, and unless otherwise di- 
rected use whole spice, tying it in a dou- 
bled cheesecloth bag. The whole spice 
is generally fresher or at least more full 
of flavor than the ground, and bag and 


all can be removed after the flavor has 


been imparted, leaving the catsup, etc., 
of a better color. Always cook anything 
in which vinegar is an ingredient in an 
enameled or acid-proof kettle, and use a 
wooden spoon for stirring. Vinegar 
helps to preserve whatever it is combined 
with, so the careful sterilizing and sealing 
which are required for canning and pre- 
serving are not needed for pickles. 
Thorough cooking, however, is necessary 
for catsups, and the bottles or jugs con- 
taining them should have tight-fitting 
corks, and these, after being well driven 
in .place, should be dipped in melted 
paraffin. (Continued on page 18) 
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Will All American Families 
Kindly Note: 


The Wanamaker Gatalog is planned and 
fashioned for the many American families living 
away from the large shopping centers—the thousands 
of people throughout the country who cannot come 
to the Wanamaker Stores to do their shopping in 
person, but who want and appreciate Wanamaker 
New York fashions in women’s and children’s apparel. 


To these we say, with great confidence— 
This War Time Edition of > |Eare76e"" 
ne rau Owires 1917-1918 

Should be in your home. 


There couldn’t be another Mail Order | 


cause there isn’t another Wanamaker’s! 


The special, distinctive, original Wana- 
maker features of this Catalog are— 


~ 1. Later New York fashions than any other Mail Order Catalog, 

2. Selected merchandise illustrated artistically, in a conveniently 
sized and arranged Mail Order Catalog. 

3. An unusually wide range of price selection — coats from $10.75 
to $48.50; dresses from $8.75 to $27.50; blouses from 65c to $7.00, etc. 

4. Special War-Time Economy features showing unusual styles 
and merchandise at saving prices. 

5. Behind every selection of merchandise, every question of fairness 
and judgment, stands the Wanamaker sense of service, resulting from 
fifty-six years of experience in storekeeping. 


Send for this merchandise today: 


All-Wool Serge, only $10.75 


EE 2—in these days of increasing prices, an all- 
wool serge dress at $10.75 is indeed a “‘find.’, 
This very attractive dress has a full plaited 
skirt, with a broad plait down the center front. 
The plain waist is slightly gathered beneath 
the belt. There is a large collar of the serge, 
and an over-collar of white serge finished with 
a picot edge. The full-length sleeves have turn 
back cuffs of the white serge. A separate belt of 
the serge closes with a buttonhole bound with 
the white. The waist is lined. In navy blue 
or black wool serge. Sizes 34 to 44, $10.75 


Coat for All-Around Wear, $12.75 


EE 1—This coat is of a very serviceable mixture, 
about 80% wool and 20% cotton (mixture of 
good quality wool and cotton is much more de- 
sirable than a cheap all-wool). It is built along 
the lines of the English trench coat, with its 
four patch pockets and full collar that can be 
worn high if preferred The small illustration 
shows the back of the coat, which has an in: 
verted box pleat stitched to the. waistline, and 
open from there to the hem of the coat, giving 
additional fullness. The comfortable, full 
sleeves have deep cuffs trimmed with buttons. 
in blue or brown mixture Sizes.34 to 44. $12.75 


The merchandise illustrated is a typical Wanamaker Catalog special value. 
Immediate delivery anywhere in the U.S. A., charges prepaid. 


‘Send for your copy of the Wanamaker Catalog today. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK caste: service 
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The tenth month. October ‘was, according to the old Latin calendar, the eighth month 
the year, and was named from the Latin word “‘octus, ’’meaning “eight.” 
Saxons, ““Weinmonat”’ or “ winemonth.”’ 
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FLOWER: Hops 


Called by the 
Gem: Opal 


Woman’s 


October 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


If I'd be’n asked for my advice, 


And thought the thing out, ca’m and sober— 
Sizin’ the months all once or twice— 
I'd lanch’d the year out with October. 
All Nature then jest veiled and dressed 
In Weddin’ gyarments, ornamented 
With ripe-fruit-gems-and kissin’ jest 
New—invented! 


From The Hoosier Calendar 
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\Battle of Corinth, Miss. 


The legislature, New York, passed an act mak- 
ing the public schools entirely free, 1867. 

See that the shelves in your preserve closet sag a 
little this fall. 

The entrenched Fed- 
erals under Gen. Rosencrans, 20,000 strong, re- 
pulsed the terrible attack of Generals Van Dorn, 


\Price and Lowell with 38,000 men; losses: Fed- 


erals 355 killed, 1,841 wounded, 324 missing; 
Confederates, 1,423 killed, 5,692 wounded, and 
2,268 missing, 1862. 

When it rains porridge the beggar has no spoon. 
Canned green peas and yellow peaches help fight 
the blues. 


7|Death of Oliver Wendell Holmes (1894), Ameri- 


can poet, author of “Old Ironsides,”’ which poem, 
published in the ‘“‘Boston Advertiser,” saved 
the frigate ‘‘Constitution’”’ from destruction. 
A fire broke out in a cow stable at Chicago, IIl., 
destroying 17,450 buildings, 200 lives, and prop- 
erty valued at $200,000,000, 1871. 

Alaska was formally transferred to the United 
States by Russia, and General Rousseau took 
possession of Sitka Island, 1867. 

Home preparedness—cans loaded with food. 
When angry, count ten; when very angry, a hun- 
dred; when very, very angry, a million! 
Columbus Day, so named because on this date 
Columbus discovered America, 1492. 


S |13;Mammouth caverns discovered in Guyamaca 


range, California, 1894. 

Not every sort of wood is fit to make an arrow. 
He that does good, to another man does good also 
to himself. 

John Brown, of Virginia, attempted a raid to 
free the slaves by inciting a general uprising. 
Later, he was hanged by authorities of Virginia 
as an insurrectionist, 1859. The John Brown 
marching song does not refer to this man, as is 
popularly supposed. 

An international anti-gambling association 
formed at Chicago, 1894. 

A submarine telegraph, the first in America, was 
laid between Governor’s Island and New York 
City, 1841. 

Announced at Washington, D. C., the United 
States had let contracts for the building of 175 
aeroplanes, expected to cost about $3,000,000, 
1916. 

Great actions never need a trumpet. 

Will Carleton, author of “‘Farm Ballads,” born 
in Hudson, Mich., 1845. 

Incandescent electric lamp discovered by Thos. 
Edison, 1879. 

Ants never run to an empty granary. 

Daniel Webster, the foremost of American ora- 
tors and statesmen, died, 1852. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange, cotton for 
May and July delivery passed the 20-cent mark 
for the first time since Civil War, 1916. 

An unkind word falls easily from the tongue, but 
a coach with six horses cannot bring it back. 
Theodore Roosevelt born, New York City, 1858. 
Don't expect pears from an elm tree. 

October snow means want and woe. 

The world is as free for a fly as for an eagle—but 
swat the flies as long as they last! 
Halloween—the evening of October 31, observed 
as a festival with charms andrites. Some of the 
customs practiced at this time are bobbing for 
apples in a tub of water; walking downstairs 
backward holding a lighted candle and a mirror 


in which to see one’s future spouse. 
Nothing lasts. Why worry! 


A good griddle makes a fine 
cake. 

Mix your pickles with 
common sense. 


OLD IRONSIDES 


O better that her shattered 
hulk 
Should sink beneath the 
wave; 
thunders shook the 
mighty deep, 
And there should be her 
grave, 
Nail to the mast her holy 
flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of 
storms, 
The lightning and the 
gale! 


Her 


He who waits for a dead 
man’s shoes is in danger of 
going barefoot. 


Produce great, pumpkins— 
the pies follow. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


O you who weep in discon- 
tent 
And think your strenu- 
ous toil has failed, 
Remember one who sailed 


and sailed 

Until he claimed a con- 
tinent. 

Fixed as the stars his pur- 
pose was, 


And mightier than he 
knew his quest, 
He sought an island at 
the best, 
And found the great Amer- 
icas. 


Never howl till you're hit. 


It’s a bad bridge that is 
shorter than the stream. 


Sing me a song of the 
Autumn clear, 
With the mellow days 
and the ruddy eves; 
Sing me a song of the end- 
ing year 
With piled-up sheaves. 


There is no sauce like ap- 
petite. 


Joyfulness keeps the heart 
and face young. A good 
laugh makes us _ better 
friends with ourselves and 
everybody around us. 


Hewho is afraid of doing too 
much always does too little. 


Let every man mind his 
own business, and the cows 


will be well tended. 
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Here It Is 


Curious and Unusual Queries Answered 


Have you ever wondered why you 
cannot walk straight when you 
close your eyes? It is because those 
organs of sight are of the greatest aid 
to us in helping us keep our balance. 
Without them, the weight of the 
body is apt to go too far to one side 
or the other. Then we have to take 
a little sidestep to keep ourselves 
from falling, and thus we loose the 
straightness of our course. 


OF COURSE you’ ve heard that old 
superstition about the horseshoe 
bringing good luck. Perhaps you’ve 
even hung a horseshoe over your 
door to keep ill luck away. But do 
you know how the superstitution 
originated? It dates back to early 
times when the ancients tried to 
foretell the future by means of lucky 
-numbers. Seven has, from time 
immemorial, been regarded as a 
lucky number, because it was men- 
tioned so frequently in the Bible. 
Therefore, any article with seven 
marks or characters on it was be- 
lieved to be lucky. A _ horseshoe 
usually had seven nail holes—hence 
the silly superstition. 


F YOU were asked the number of 
stars and stripes in the American 
flag could you answer offhand? 
Don’t acknowledge it if you couldn't, 
but sit right down and memorize 
these numbers and what they stand 
for: The national flag of the United 
States now consists of thirteen alter- 
nate red and white stripes, beginning 
and ending with a red one. The 
stripes represent the thirteen original 
states, and the forty-eight white stars 
arranged on the blue field in six 
rows of eight stars each represent 
the forty-eight states now constitut- 
ing the Union. The last two stars 
were added in 1912, when New 
Mexico and Arizona were Officially 
admitted as states. 


LANKETS were made as long ago 
as 1337 in England by Thomas 
Blanket and his brother. 


E ARE all more or less familiar 

with the humming bird, that 
brilliantly colored little creature that 
flutters with vibrating wings before 
a honey-laden flower. Did you know 
that there are nearly five hundred 
species of these humming birds, 
which are so named because of the 
humming sound made by the rapid 
vibrations of their wings when flying. 
Unlike other birds, they can fly 
backward, and the most remarkable 
part of their frame, aside from the 
wings, are the long tongues, which 
they shoot out when sipping honey 
from a flower. 


HEN we say “‘he has the gift of 
gab” we mean that he talks 
glibly without much reference to the 
sense of what he says. The word 


“gab”? comes from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and means “to prate.” 


RUNNING the gauntlet was a 
punishment among _ soldiers 
years ago. The offender was made 
to run, with his back naked, through 
the whole regiment, receiving a lash 
from a switch from every soldier. 
The world “gauntlet,’’ which really 
should be ‘‘gauntelope,” is derived 
from ‘‘Ghent,”’ where the punishment 
was invented, and the Dutch word 
“lope” which means “running.” 


BY A strange freak of nature, the 

lowest point ot dry land in the 
United States is less than eighty 
miles from the highest. According 
to the United States geological sur- 
vey, the lowest point is in Death 
Valley, California, and is two-hun- 
dred and seventy-six feet below sea 
level. It is said that from this place, 
Mount Whitney, the summit of 
which is 14,501 feet above sea level, 
and the highest point in the country, 
can be seen on a clear day. 


Bottles made of glass are of 

great antiquity, many having 
been found in the ruins of Pompeii 
and having been made in England 
as early as the 15th century. 


<6 LACK Monday” was a name 
given to Easter Monday, 
April 14, 1360. The weather was 
exceedingly cold and hailstones of 
such size fell that they killed the 
men and horses of the army of Ed- 
ward III. before the city of Paris. 


HE MOON which comes after the 
harvest moon is often called the 
“hunter’s moon,” and undoubtedly 
means hunter’s month, for sportsmen 
do not hunt by moonlight, and after 
the crops.are harvested there is noth- 
ing to interfere with the hunter’s 
sport. 

“Honeymoon,” or “honey month,” 
was the name applied to the period 
directly after marriage, because 
among the northern European na- 
tions it was customary for newly- 
wed couples to drink a kind of wine 
made from honey for thirty days 
after the wedding. 


74 BEDNEGO” was the name 

given to Azariah, a Jewish 
youth, by the king of . Babylon’s 
officer. He, with two of his friends, 
Shadrach and Meshach, was cast into 
a fiery furnace for refusing to worship 
the golden statue set up by King 
Nebuchadnezzar, but was miracul- 
ously delivered. 


PERHAPS you have heard of 

Stradivarius violins. They are 
named after Antonio Stradivari, the 
Italian who manufactured them. It 
is said for tone and finish his in- 
struments have never been excelled. 
While he lived, he sold his violins 
for $20 apiece, but recently one of 
his violins brought $15,000 and a 
cello $20,000. 


World 
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Md > “‘Hasn’t both Cake 

Saves repainting — Scratched ard Bow 
Yet!’’ er form 


You can’t use a scouring-powder on Don’t talk about repainting until you 
paint, but you can use Bon Ami, for find that the paint is actually worn 
Bon Ami is made of a softer mineral away and the bare wood shows 
which is ground almost as fine as___ through. 


flour. Use either Bon Ami Cake or Bon 
Without scratching into the paint, it _ Ami Powder—they are exactly the 
gently rubs off the grime and finger- Same material. 

marks that resist plain waterandsoap, Also for windows, mirrors, aluminum 
and uncovers the originalcleanbeauty — everything you desire to clean 
of the paint. without scratching. 


Lighten your steps 
around the house — 
make housework a 
joyful exercise. 


a 


NOM 


Cat’s Paw Heels are fash- 


ioned to wear with all styles 
of women’s shoes— small, 
almost invisible, but so com- 
fortable. . 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Housework will be easier, 
that tired feeling gone. And 
there is safety for every step 
you take—the Foster Fric- 
tion Plug prevents slipping. 


Here also is cleanliness— 
there are no holes to track mud 
and dirt intothe house. And Cat's 
Paws on all the family heels save 
the floors — no heel marks. 


50c. attached, black, white or tan. 


men, women and 


For 
children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 


Foster Tred-Air Heel 
Cushions / 


Wear these “cushions of air” 
inside your shoes — they protect 
the stockings from nails—im- 
prove the fit of the shoes and 
add a trifle toyour beight. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name, 
25c., and the size of 
your shoe and we will 
send you a pair 
prepaid. 


Flavorsome Pickles 


Continued from page 15 


PicKLED MuSKMELONS AND PEPPERS 
—These are called, respectively, mangoes 
and pepper mangoes, and are prepared 
in exactly the same way. The little 
melons should be about the size of a 
coffee cup; the peppers large and free 
from soft spots. Make a brine of a pint 
of coarse salt to a gallon of water. Cut 


= 


in clear water. Wipe, put in sterilized 
jars or earthenware crocks, and cover 
with vinegar which has come to the boil, 
with twelve whole cloves, an ounce of 
mustard seed and three blades of mace; 
allow a small onion about the size of an 
acorn for each jar. In two weeks these 
will have stood long enough to be used. 


PICKLES AND SPICY SAUCES WILL BE APPRECIATED MORE THAN EVER THIS WINTER, 
WITH THE OFTEN MEATLESS MENU 


a little opening at the stem ends of either 
melons or peppers, keeping the piece 
removed to be used as a plug after stuff- 
ing. Extract the seeds through this 
opening, using a long-handled spoon, 
and put the fruit to soak in the brine for 
three days, turning it from time to time, 
and weighting it down if necessary to 
keep it covered. Remove from brine at 
the end of three days and soak in cold, 
fresh water for twenty-four hours. Make 
a stuffing of a cup chopped cabbage, 
a cup chopped green tomato, four table- 
spoons mustard seed, two tablespoons 
grated horseradish, teaspoon each of 
celery seed, ground mace, peppercorns, 
and white sugar, half teaspoon each dry 
mustard and ground ginger, and enough 
chopped garlic to flavor, if the flavor is 
liked—about a quarter of a teaspoon is 
sufficient. Mix well, add two table- 
spoons of salad oil and stuff melons or 
peppers, as the case may be. Replace 
the little plugs, fasten them with wooden 
toothpicks. Tie up the melons or pep- 
pers with soft white string and pack in a 
stone crock. Melons and peppers may 
be packed in same crock. Turn in boiling 
cider vinegar to cover. Put on lid and 
keep in cool, dark dry place. Will be 
ready to use in six weeks to two months. 


GREEN ToMATO PickLE—Slice a peck 
of green tomatoes and a dozen large 
white onions and sprinkle with salt, put- 
ting the tomatoes, etc., in layers with salt 
between each two layers. Let stand over 
night. Next morning drain as dry as 
possible, add a fourth of a pound of mus- 
tard seed, an ounce of peppercorns, an 
ounce of allspice, an ounce of whole 
cloves and four cups of sugar. Put in the 
pickling kettle in layers, sprinkling each 
layer with the spice and sugar, then turn 
in sufficient cider vinegar to cover and 
cook, but not boil, for an hour. The 
tomatoes should look clear. Keep in a 
stone or earthenware crock or in sealed 
jars. 


CUCUMBER PicKkLES—Wash and wipe 
dry a hundred small cucumbers about 
the size of your little finger. Put these 
in a large jar or tub and soak for twenty- 
four hours in brine strong enough to 
float an egg. Drain, soak for an hour 


Sweet Tomato PickLE—Slice suffi- 
cient green tomatoes to make four quarts, 
slice also four large onions, mix with the 
tomatoes, add half a cup of salt and let 
stand over night. Drain in the morning, 
add a quart of water and a pint of good 


-vinegar and boil for half an hour, count- 


ing from the time the boiling begins. 
Drain, add a tablespoon each of whole 


cloves, mustard seed and stick cinna- 


mon; putting the spices in a thin muslin 
bag; also add two pounds of brown sugar 
and two small fiery peppers chopped 
fine. Cook for another half hour. Keep 
in a stone crock or glass jars. 


Mustarp Mixep P1cKLEsS—Slice 
enough large cucumbers to make a quart, 
and cut in small pieces two quarts of 
little eucumbers, or use three quarts of 
the one size. Cut up moderately fine 
two quarts green tomatoes, two quarts 
small white onions, eighteen green or red 
peppers and break into sprigs two small 
heads of cauliflower. Dissolve two cups 
of salt in a gallon of water and turn over 
the vegetables; let stand for forty-eight 
hours, then heat scalding hot and let 
stand for another day. Drain off the 
brine. Make a dressing of a cup of flour, 
a tablespoon of turmeric, six tablespoons 
of dry mustard and enough cold water to 
make a paste. Dissolve in two quarts 
of vinegar, add a pint of white sugar and 
cook until thick, then put in the vege- 
tables and cook until done. A little 
more vinegar may be added if the pickle 
seems too thick. 


Spicy Sauces 


Cuit1t SAuceE—Peel and slice twelve 
firm, ripe tomatoes of good size, chop two 
large onions and two peppers and add ta 
tomatoes. Mix with a quart of cider 
vinegar half a cup sugar, two level table- 


‘spoons salt, half a tablespoon each of 


powdered cloves, cinnamon and ginger, 
and boil slowly, stirring almost constant- 
ly, until very thick. Bottle while hot. 


GraPE REtisH—This is particularly 
nice with poultry or mutton or just with 
biscuits and butter. The grapes—any 
kind—should be underripe but not green. 
Seven pounds will make a nice quantity 


of the relish. Pick them from the stems 
and pop the pulp from the skins. Cook 
the pulp in an acid-proof kettle witha 
few spoons of water to prevent scorching, 
or in a double boiler without water, until 
the seeds slip out. In the meantime 
cook the skins in another kettle with a 
cup of water until well wilted. Put the 
pulp through a sieve to remove the seeds 
and add to the skins, with a cup of vine- 
gar, three pounds of granulated sugar 
and a teaspoon each of ground cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice. Cook slowly 
with frequent stirring, using a wooden 
spoon, until the relish is rich and thick, 
then seal. 


Tomato Catsup—Peel two dozen ripe 
medium-sized tomatoes and six onions of 
about the same size. Remove the seeds 
from six green peppers. Chop these by 
hand, add to them one-fourth of a cup of 
salt, the same amount of brown sugar, 
two tablespoons each of mustard and 
pepper, one tablespoon each of cloves, 
allspice and ginger. Put the spices in a 
muslin bag, and remove after the catsup 
is cooked. Mix all with the onions and 
tomatoes, add three pints of cider vine- 
gar and cook slowly with frequent stir- 
ring for six hours, then seal in sterilized 
bottles or jugs. 


PeprerR SAucE—For those who like 
hot sauces this will prove very accepta- 
ble. To make it, boil four dozen little 
hot-red peppers and two dozen sweet red 
peppers, with a dozen chopped white 
onions, and a spice bag containing a 
dozen whole cloves, a half dozen whole 
allspice, a teaspoon ground ginger, a 
chopped clove of garlic and a teaspoon of 
salt. For this amount use a quart of 
water and two quarts cider vinegar, and 
cook until peppers and onions are soft 
enough to pass through a sieve. Adda 
tablespoon salt and bottle when cold. 


AppLe Catsup—Pare, core and cut up 
enough tart apples to make two quarts 
of apple sauce, adding very little water 
while cooking. Indeed, it is better to 
cook the fruit in the double boiler and 
add no water at all. Press through a 
sieve when sufficiently soft, put in 
kettle, add one and a half cups brown 
sugar, two chopped onions, a tablespoon 
of salt and a half pint of cider vinegar. 
In a cheesecloth bag put a teaspoon each 
of mustard, whole peppercorns, whole 
cloves, broken cinnamon bark and 
ground gingerroot. Cook all together 
slowly until thick and the onions have 
disappeared. Take out spice bag and 
bottle. If too thick add a little more 
vinegar while cooking. Seal thoroughly. 


GREEN PEPPER CATSUP—Split and 
remove the seeds from five pounds of 
green peppers. Chop fine two large 
onions and mix with a half a tablespoon 
each of ground cinnamon, cloves, all- 
spice and mace, also a tablespoon of 
salt. Put the peppers in layers in the 


pickling kettle, sprinkling the mixture 
Turn in two quarts of 


over each layer. 
cider vinegar, or enough to almost fill 
the kettle, and cook slowly for three 
hours or until the peppers are reduced 
to pulp. Put through a sieve and bottle 
and seal. : 


Grape Catsup—Stem and rinse well 
five pounds of ripe but not mushy grapes 
and cook in double boiler until seeds 
separate from pulp, then put through a 
sieve and turn into pickling kettle. Add 
a pound of brown sugar, two cups cider 
vinegar, and a cheesecloth bag contain- 
ing a teaspoon each of whole cloves, 
broken cinnamon bark and whole all- 
spice, also a tablespoon of whole pepper- 
corns. Cook slowly, stirring frequently, 
until as thick as rich cream. Remove 
spice bag and bottle. 


CHINESE Catsup—Grate the rind 
from four large lemons and mix it with a 
tablespoon of grated horseradish and the 
strained juice of the lemons. Add a 
teaspoon of salt, a teaspoon and a half 
each of celery seed, and white mustard 
seed, a half teaspoon of broken blades of 
mace, a half dozen whole cloves, the 
same number of peppercorns and a small, 
red, fiery pepper chopped. - Put these 
spices, etc., in cheesecloth bag, add to 


other ingredients, also a half cup cider — 


vinegar. Simmer for half an hour, re- 
move spice bag and bottle, 


& 


Delicious, — : 


URNITURE 


and woodwork to 

look its best must 
be more than merely 
‘shined up.’’ It must 
be clean. When O-Ce- 
dar Polish 1s used, 
all dust, dirt, grime, 
smudges, etc., are re- 
moved and a bright, 
dry, durable lustre is 
given—allat thesame 
time. 


Just try O - Cedar 
Polish. Your money 
refunded if you are 
not delighted. 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 
At All Dealers 


The New Stencils for Home Decoration 


BUCILLA 


REG.US. PAT OFF. 


Needlework Products 


7 


TENCILING is one of the most striking forms eg en 4 eel a Was Pak, 


of decoration and at the same time one of the 
easiest. This is a group of household articles 
made of inexpensive materials and trimmed with 
our attractive stencil designs. In using the pat- 
terns, the all-important thing is to keep the edges 
of the design clean-cut and not to make the color 


a too thin. Have a blotter under the material to be 

BUCIAA Basle stenciled and fasten the pattern firmly in place 
Packa (C24 gee with thumb tacks. Use a short, stiff brush and 
cKape (as eS fi ordinary oil paints, with gasoline to thin the paint 
Outfi S Bee li ir > to the right consistency. Place on your worktable 


as many saucers as there are colors to be used and 
a cup of clean gasoline in which to clean your 
brush thoroughly when changing colors. 


In the scrim curtain design, two shades of pink 
are used—emerald green, dark green and black. To 
make the light shade of pink, mix white with the 
color; the dark pink is “crimson lake.” When 
everything is ready, try out the colors on a sample 


of the same material just to-be sure that the color Send orders 


" _ is right; pink, for instance, will be different shades toAliceDay, 
= i t ° 4 
4, Tbe simple and economticaid wicks, Every pack. | {on different kinds of cloth. Woman’s 
age includes finest neieeery yeas Bucilla Cottons World, 

lete thi ke ull instructions, ; 
af hen the weal anal now on display at 107 S. Clinz 


your dealers we illustrate a charming Dressing Sacque 
No. 5313 and Boudoir Cap No. 5314. 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular, 


featuring beautiful new lingerie, children’s wear, 
household linens, etc. 


BUCA 


BALL 
YARNS 


ton Street; 
Chicago, III: 


Design for curtains, stamped on stencil 
paper ready for cutting, 15 cents 


“a DERFECT Yann) 
¥/” FOR EVERY PURPOSE, 


i BUCILL-A 3 i ; Lily design for square 
\. BALL YARNS ~ % An » S pillow, 15 cents 


Design for envelope case for embroidery, stamped 
on stencil paper ready for cutting, 10 cents 


A small straw sewing basket is conven- 
Patriotic pillowdesign, | ient for handwork, and it can be made to — 

15 cents” hold your nightie when you go some place 
for overnight. The design is Japaneésey in 
effect. Use the paint thicker on the straw 


Both designs come 
stamped on stencil 


pre tere a 3 than on cloth and keep the outlines even. 
cutting ax : 
**A Perfect Yarn for Every Purpose” 
cers styles and fashion te POR Patriotic emblems are in order at present and are used on 


USE, Li the ease and delight of crocheting or . from utton toa pillow. W ’ ; 
knitting sae ap teed aii quality yarns by making the everything ab p hy don’t you get a piece 


new.“ Vicuna” Sweater No. 8000, iilustzated. J of linen crash (it takes just a small amount), stencil it with this 


Send for Free Directions design and cover one of your old pillows? You know the colors 
and also receive interesting needlework suggestions. 


Bucilla Yarns have been officially en- used. After the stencil has been removed carefully, fill in the 
dorsed by the American Red Cross and The (Places in the background where the paper held the stars together. 


comfort garments for our Army and Navy. An attractive square pillow shows water lilies—and | think 
Official directions sent free. : 3 ¢ ee = 
they are growing in water. Anyway, it makes an artistic pillow 


U Cll A which will fit in well with your living-room furnishings. 


REG. U-S. PAT. OFF. 


~* BOILPROOF 
* “COTTONS 


Needleworkers will 
rejoice to know of 
the addition of acom- 
plete line of Bucilla 
BOIL PROOF 
Embroidery Cottons 
to the already estab- 
lished line of Bucilla 
Boil Proof Crochet 
and Tatting threads, 
You can now em- 
broider or crochet the 
most costly pieces 

with full assurance that they will retain their 


Design for knitting bag, stamped on stencil paper 
ready for cutting, 25 cents 


Every woman is carrying a knitting bag nowadays 
and many and varied are the kinds to be seen. One 
of the prettiest is made of black” satin (it will take 
about a yard of material) decorated with this design. 
On satin the paint must be quite thick to make the 
design stand out. Use plain light yellow for the 
lighter shade and mix red with it for the dark. Light 
brown and medium green are the colors needed. 


Design for table runner, 
stamped on stencil paper 
ready for cutting, 

15 cents 


beauty despite most severe laundering, Insist on Have you a large library table, or perhaps you remove the tablecloth from your dining table and put’a dark 
Bucilla and be safe. ; cloth on for between times? The busy housewife will appreciate this table runner, whose only ‘decoration is a large 
If you cannot procure Bucilla Pro« : = . . <3 pe 4 i 
‘ducts from your dealer, write to us. stencil design on each edge. If you have time and want to decorate it a bit more, and this applies to all stencil 
Bucilla Mig. Co., 109M Grand Street, New York designs as well, outline. the designs in a heavy floss or mercerized thread with an outline stitch, 


THE SET OF SIX STENCIL DESIGNS WILL BE SENT FOR SEVENTY . FIVE CENTS 


for 


OCA 


Otiover, L917 


Direct to You 


from the factory 
The Celebrated 


MEISTER 
PIANO 


$190 


Made by Rothschild 


& Company, one of 
Chicago’s greatest insti- 
tutions whose standing 
your own banker will 


endorse. 


The Meister is the 
best piano in the world 
at the price and the as- 
sertion can be proved by 
30,000 satisfied owners 
in all parts of America. 


This is one piano sold 
on the installment plan that has 
been kept clear of complicated 
schemes and selling plans. We 
do not sell to dealers or agents 
under any circumstances and 
we save you the amount of their 
commission or profit which 


ranges from $100 to $150. 


Accompanying the sale of each 
Meister Piano is Rothschild & 
Company’s guarantee bond which 
absolutely protects you against in- 
ferior workmanship and material. 


We make 8 handsome styles 
ranging in price from $190 to $365. 
You can try any one of them on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
All Freight Prepaid 


When you are satisfied the 
piano is all that we claim for it, you 
may buy it on 

Small Monthly Payments. No 
Interest. No Cash Deposit Re- 
quired. Piano Stool and Scarf 
FREE. $1.00 a Week or $5.00 
a Month. 


Write NOW for our 
beautiful free catalog. 


The Meister Piano Co. 


(Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept. 84 Rb Chicago, Ill. 
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The Secret of the Storm Country 


Continued from page 10 


“Eb—Ebenezer, I’ve something to tell 
you.’ The effort made him gasp for 


breath, and fall back. ark 52 

“IT guess I’m done for,’”’ he muttered. 

“Tl call Madelene,”’ said Waldstrick- 
er, turning quickly. 

“No, no, Ebenezer. Come here. 
There, now; let me tell it. I—I—mar- 
ried Tessibel Skinner before I married 
Madelene.”’ 

-Waldstricker staggered back. He was 
appalled at the. death-stricken face 
opposite. He knew Frederick was dying, 
and had no doubt he was telling the sim- 
ple truth. The world seemed turned up- 
side down. Now, in the light of this new 
knowledge, he could see many things. 
He shuddered when he thought of Tessi- 
bel. He and his were in the squatter 
girl’s power. What mercy could he or 
Madelene expect at her hands? The 
shame and disgrace would kill his sister. 
Had the Skinner girl come to his house 
to claim her husband? 


T THAT moment he heard Mrs. 

Graves’ step on the stairs. He turned, 
intending to ask Frederick not to tell 
Madelene of his seeret marrage, but 
quickly changed his mind. Frederick 
was too ill; the first thing was to relieve 
his suffering. 

“Get some water,’’ the elder com- 
manded when she appeared in the door- 
way. ‘‘Fred’s sick.” 

Madelene dropped the armful of 
clothes she held and fled to obey. When 
she came back, the young wife tenderly 
ministered to the dying man. Never 
before had he seemed so dear! 

“JT think we’d better call a doctor,” 
said Ebenezer, and he went out. 

For a moment he felt impelled to go 
to his wife, to tell her how -sorry he 
was for all his ugly moods. He blamed 
himself bitterly for Elsie’s disappear- 
ance. 

In the servants’ quarters he gave 
orders that a doctor should be sent for. 
As he came back to the reception hall he 
saw Helen looking down upon him—and 
she was smiling. How could she smile 
when the world was no longer glad, no 
longer beautiful? But a few hours be- 
fore he had left her in tears, almost 
insane. Now she stood quietly, happily, 
as if joy unlimited were hers. 

Mrs. Waldstricker placed her fingers 
on her lips. 

‘Come up, dear heart,’’ she whispered. 

Ebenezer mounted the stairs. 

“I’m so miserable, Helen,’”’ he said. 
““T don’t know what to say.”’ 

Helen stood on tiptoe and put one 
arm around his neck. She drew the 
massive head down and pressed her face 
to her husband’s cheek. 

“T don’t think there’s anything much 
to say,” she said softly, ‘““but to thank 
her for bringing her back.”’ 

Waldstricker straightened himself im- 
patiently. 

“Brought who back?’”’ he demanded. 
“What do you mean?’ My God, Helen, 
the whole house has gone mad.” 

“Didn’t you see Tessibel in the li- 
brary?” Helen asked. ‘‘She i 

“Well; I should say I did,’’ Ebenezer 
snorted, ‘“‘and I cleared her out of there. 
How dared the impudent huzzy come 
to my house?”’ 

“Great Heavens! Ebenezer!” ex- 
claimed Helen. ‘She carried Elsie all 
the way from the lake!’ 

When these words fell upon Wald- 
stricker’s ears he couldn’t comprehend 
their import entirely. Elsie was found. 
But Then the full horror of his im- 
petuous action burst upon him. The 
squatter girl had brought her back! Oh! 
Brute and fool that he was! He groaned 
and started to speak, but his wife’s voice 
interrupted him. 

“Elsie’s in here. Come, 
Won’t you come, dear?” 

The husband followed his wife through 
the nursery door, and as he centered his 
eyes upon the little bed in which his baby 
lay, life turnéd over for Ebenezer Wald- 
stricker. He bent down and placed a 
reverent kiss upon the flushed, sleeping 
face. Then he turned to Helen. 

“I’m going to find Tessibel Skinner,” 
he said to his wife in an eager voice, 
and, abruptly turning, went out. 


see her! 


Deforrest Young forced his foaming 
horse into Waldstricker’s gateway and 
galloped up to the porch. It took him 
but one brief moment to fling himself 
to the ground, and up the steps into 
the house. Andy had told him Tess had 
gone to Ebenezer’s with little Elsie. To 
know that she was out in such a. night 
nearly drove him mad. It hadn’t taken 
him long to decide to go after her. 

Meeting Ebenezer coming down the 
stairs, the lawyer’s first demand was: 

““Where’s Tessibel 2” “and Wald- 
stricker’s reply came low and _ self- 
accusing. 

“IT sent her home; but, Deforrest, I 
didn’t know about her bringing Elsie, 
then.” 

The lawyer didn’t wait to ask anything 
more. Sick at heart and apprehensive, 
he went from the mansion and_into his 
saddle and once more out between the 
great stone gateposts. 

When the church elder pushed her 
through the doorway, into the winter 
night, Tessibel stood one moment sway- 
ing back and forth in an effort to 
steady her mind enough to plan her next 
action. She knew the long, wintry road 
to the lake must again be traversed 
before she could lie down and rest. A 
sob came to her lips. She was so tired, so 
wearily unable to think. She wanted to 
stay where it was warm, to wait until 
Deforrest came after her; but Mr. Wald- 
stricker had almost thrown her into the 
snow. He had told her she couldn’t stay; 
so, of course, she couldn’t go back again. 
How cruel he had looked and how strong 
his hands were! Waldstricker didn’t 
like her; he didn’t like any of the squat- 
ters, that’s why he’d made her go away. 
Probably he wasn’t as glad as she 
thought he’d be to get his baby back. 
She drew her coat closer about her shoul- 
ders and stepped from the porch. The 
snow had ceased to fall and the wind 
had. quieted its turbulent raging. Very 
cold and quiet the. whole white night- 
world seemed. Of a sudden the solitude 
was pierced by a hoarse sound from a 
sleepy fowl in the great barn below in the 
meadows. A night bird uttered a shrill, 
belligerent cry and sank to silence in his 
sheltered nest. Tess turned her head 
sharply. These life-sounds out of the 
dusky beyond came from her friends. 
She wasn’t afraid, only cold and chilled 
to her body’s depths. Slowly she went 
down the drifted driveway to the Tru- 
mansburg road and turned lakeward. 
She wondered if it was safe to return 
home cross-lots when she was so tired. 
It was shorter through the fields, but 
her legs seemed almost unable to bear 
up her weight in the deep snow. 


At the top of the hill, opposite the Steb- 

bins homestead, she crouched down 
torestamoment. Once she thought she 
heard a horse. It might have been, but, 
if so, the animal had passed, for no longer 
could she hear the thud of hoofs upon 
the snow road. Then something touched 
her, and she turned her eyes upward. 
There, in the sky, was a moon. Was it 
her moon, that pale riding thing, taking 
its way through the white clouds? How 
cold it looked, and how cold it was! She 
shivered, settled a little in her coat and 
closed: her eyes. A moment later some- 
thing brushed her hand. Slowly the 
long red-brown lashes lifted and the red- 
brown eyes settled upon a figure bending 
over her—a figure, white like one of 
Mother Moll’s conjured ghosts. Tessi- 
bel wanted to go to sleep. Why had the 
night stranger touched her-just then? 
Oh, she was out in the snow. A person 
ought never to lie down in the snow. 
Daddy Skinner had told her so many 
times. She mustn’t sleep. She must get 
up instantly—but—but her legs were too 
stiff, too difficult to move. Then the 
figure faded slowly from her vision. How 
heavy her chest felt. A moonbeam lay 
slant-wise across it. That:couldn’t be so 
heavy, just a bit of the moonlight. Why, 
of course, something else was cradled in 
the white beam. Tess looked closer. A 
babe, as fair as an unblemished rose leaf, 
lay straight across her breast and con- 
sidered her with unfathomable, inter- 
ested eyes. It was Boy—her Boy—she 
had him back again. Then he hadn’t 


Save Money 


and buy from the 


Mail Order 
Catalog 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 
Sent Free 


Big, Beautifully Iilus- 
trated Fall and Winter 
1917-18. Catalog of 


New York Styles. 


Perry, Dame & Co. cata- 
log shows the very latest 
New York styles in 
wearing apparel and 


quality shoes for Wo- 
men and Children. 


Styles that are bound to 
please you at prices that 


are just right. 


It shows— 


COATS 
FUR SETS 
SUITS 
DRESSES 
SHOES 
WAISTS 
SKIRTS 
CORSETS 
MILLINERY 


from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 


$7.48 
5.89 
10.98 
2.98 
1.59 
95 
2.49 
.90 
1.29 


to $35.00 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


23.98 
36.98 
22.95 
6.75 
6.98 
7.75 
2.25 
5.98 


Our low prices are guaran- 


teed to save you money. 


Write today for our new 
big Fall and Winter catalog 


1917-18. 


Satisfaction Assured 
or Your Money 
Returned 


WePay All Delivery 
Charges on Every- 
thing Everywhere 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 


171 East 32nd Street, New York 
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THIRTY SIX SEPARATE 
POISONS 


Ata meeting of the Royal Society of 
Medicine of Great Britain it was stated 
that thirty six separate poisons are 
generated in the intestines of a consti- 
pated person. Is it any wonder that 
doctors regard constipation as danger- 
ous and constantly strive to prevent the 
serious disorders that these poisons 
bring on? ; 
Is it any wonder that doctors have 
adopted the Nujol treatment for con- 
stipation in view of the obvious advan- 
tages over the old methods? Especially 
ce expectant or nursing mothers or 
others in delicate health, either child- 
ren or adults. 


Nujol helps to remove these poisons 
without griping or any upset of the di- 
gestive processes—a boon to nursing 
mothers and delicate infants. It relieves 
the mother, and in no way disturbs the 
baby’s nutrition. Nujol is not a drug, 
is not absorbed into the system, is not 
weakening, is always effective — the 
longer you take Nujol, the less you 
need it. It is not fattening nor heating 
and is pleasant to take. It is equally 
valuable as a constipation treatment 
for children and their parents. 


Nujol is sold only in this pint bottle 
eis Nujol trademark, never in bulk. 


Send today for booklet on Nujol and 


its uses. 


u iol or constipation 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
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been put in a little box in the ground be- 
side Daddy Skinner. She managed to 
raise one arm and drop it across the small 
body. How lovely he was, this moon- 
beam babe, so white, so gentle and dark- 
haired. 

Tessibel was warmer since he had come 
to her; her arms no longer trembled, but 
her legs seemed to have lost their desire 
to walk. She felt glad of that, too, be- 
cause she was too tired to walk, anyway, 
and the baby was very sweet. Then, 
once more, a long shadow came between 
her and the moon and someone bent over 
her. Ah, ’twas Daddy Skinner, the same 
beloved, heavy, humped shoulders; the 
same precious face, and he was fondling 
the moon baby, and twice kissed her 
with tender, twitching lips. She smiled 
happily and moved a little in the snow. 
She tried to catch Daddy’s hand, tried to 
call his dear name, but only a little sound 
came from her tightened, frozen throat. 
Then, smiling, Daddy Skinner went 
back to the moon, and Tess, drowsily, 
cuddled the white baby closer, and went 
to sleep. 

Deforrest Young brought his horse 
to an abrupt standstill. Had he heard a 
faint sound off there in the path? With 
a sudden spring he dismounted. Over 
near the fence he thought he had seen 
through the streak of light a human hand 
moved upward and then sink into the 
snow. He paused a moment and shud- 
dered. Had he lost his senses through 
the suffering the week had brought him? 
He shook himself and turned to his horse 
again. No silly vision should drag him 
across a snowdrift on such a night. He 
was going home to Tessibel. In hesitant 
quandary, he still stood staring west to 
the rail fence. Then, something impelled 
him to do the very thing he had decided 
would be fruitless. 


NE bound took him through the piles 

of snow at the side of the road. The 
lawyer bent down, his heart tightening 
with fear. A human being lay close to 
the fence, but, oh, so very still. Young 
quickly pulled the face into the moon- 
light. The quiet, deathlike form was 
Tessibel Skinner. 

A huge sob tore its way from the 
lawyer’s throat, and burst fiercely 
through his teeth. Was she dead, his 
dearest who had received evil, perhaps 
death, for the good she had done? 

Above his head the limbs of a great 
tree sang their song of winter to the 
night. Deforrest remembered Tess had 
always loved the whispering of the wind. 
A low cry, followed by words, fell from 
his lips. 

«Love air everywhere the hull time, 
he sobbed. “‘Oh, Love, Divine, merciful 
Love, protect my pretty child!’ 

In another sixty seconds he was pound- 
ing through the snow road toward the 
lake with a sleeping red-haired girl in his 
arms. 

It was broad day when Tessibel 
opened her eyes. She lay for some 
time looking at the ceiling, then around 
her. She was alone in the room, yes, in 
her own room at the lake.- Something 
had hurt her dreadfully, for even her 
arms ached so she couldn’t move them. 
She wondered where Andy was, and 
Mother Moll, and if Deforrest were 
home. 

She tried to sit up, but the pains shoot- 
ing through her body made her content 
to be quiet. 

Later, by a few moments, when De- 
forrest Young opened the door and stole 
in, she smiled wanly at him. 

““My little girl has had a good sleep,” 
he said softlhy, coming forward. Then 
he took her hand and stood looking down 
upon her, his whole soul in his eyes. ~ 

“Tessibel,”” he hesitated, ‘‘do you re- 
member what happened last night?” | 

Tess stared at him, a little pucker be- 
tween her eyes. Last night?  What> 
about last night? : 


Oh, yes, she did remember. ‘Elsie | 


Waldstricker at the squatters; her own 
struggle through the snow to the mansion 
on the hill; how Waldstricker had turned 
her away. : 
““Yes, I remember,’’ she whispered. 
“Did you find me, Uncle Forrie?”’ ~ 
Sudden tears. swept away Young’s- 
vision. He nodded his head. ; 
“And my brother-in-law’s. downstairs 
and wants to speak to you, Tessibel,” ' 
said he, speaking very gently to her. 


Woman’s World 


Tess made a negative shake with her 
head, and a look of fear crept into her 
eyes. 

Through Waldstricker’s baby she had. 
measured the height of God’s love and 
forgiveness, and through his own un- 
righteous arrogance she had plumbed the 
depths of human woe. She thrilled at the 
thought of little Elsie, of Helen’s joy this 
birthday of Jesus, the tender teacher of 
her youth. She would have welcomed 
them, but she didn’t want to see Wald- 
stricker. By the crack of his whip he 
had destroyed her love-life, as a bubble 
from a child’s pipe is broken by a gust of 
wind. But before she could frame her 
refusal, Ebenezer Waldstricker appeared 
in the doorway. He came forward to the 
bed and held out his hand. 

“Tessibel,” he said huskily, “I’m 
bowed with shame before you. Child, I 
cannot tell you how sorry I am.” 


‘TESS took his hand without the slight- 
est show of hesitation. 

“I’m glad you got your baby home,” 
she murmured brokenly, and that was all. 

A great emotion shook Ebenezer’s soul 
as a giant oak is shaken in a mighty wind. 

“Last night when I sent you away,” he 
explained tensely, “‘I didn’t know about 
your bringing her back. I appreciate. 
child, that’s no excuse for me. Nor did I 
know, then, that you were married 

He stopped, the bitter pain in his 
throat aching his voice into silence. 

“Mr. Graves is dead,’ he whispered, 
“and my sister ad 

**Oh, I’m so sorry for her, Mr. Wald- 
stricker,’”’ cried Tess, struggling up. 

Deforrest stepped forward to Eben- 
ezer’s side and supported her. 

“Yes, you would be,” the elder as- 
serted. ‘‘ Your heart is so tender. My 
poor little Madelene—I fear the shock 
will kill her. She doesn’t know yet that 
she really had no husband.” 

Tessibel’s eyes grew large with aston- 
ishment. Then Frederick had exon- 
erated her to Waldstricker. Her eyes 
sought Deforrest Young’s. 

“Mr. Waldstricker told me down- 
stairs about it, my darling,” he said 
tenderly. ‘‘My brave little girl!” 

Tess flashed a sudden look at Eben- 
ezer. 

“Mr. Waldstricker, I never want your 
sister to know she wasn’t Fred—I mean 
Mr. Graves’ wife,” she told him. ‘‘It 
won't do any good and I'd rather you 


- wouldn’t tell her.”’ 


Then, surely, did Tess win from her 
proud enemy all the respect and rever- 
ence he could bestow on any human 
being. Ebenezer Waldstricker lowered 
his lips and pressed them to the slender 
hand he held. 

‘“My dear, my dear,’ he moaned. “If 
I could only undo some of it.” 

Oh, how Tessibel wanted some of it 
undone, too. Her red head bowed slowly 
over his strong white hand.. : 

“Oh, Mr. Waldstricker,” she burst 
forth with sobs, “‘I want my little baby 
so bad, so awful bad.” 

Ebenezer uttered a groan and wheeling 
quickly went from the room. 

Later in: the day, when they were 
alone together, Deforrest sat down be- - 
side Tessibel. 

*““Now you can tell me all about it, 
child,’ he said tenderly. 

“Yes,’’ whispered Tess; and she did. 
It was difficult to go back to those long, 
terrible years through which she had 
stumbled in shame and disgrace, but 
Deforrest Young upheld her by sym- 
pathy and encouragement. When the 
pitiful tale was finished, he bent forward 
and drew her into his arms, 


“THIS Christmas is the happiest of 
my life,” he murmured. 
“Andy came hurrying down. the stairs 
and burst into the room. a 
“Mother Moll’s been havin’ a seance 


‘all to herself,” he grinned, “*an” she says 


there’s a wedding ring hanging over 
Tess’ head; an’ she said to tell you, 
Uncle Forrie——” He paused, giggled a 
little and ended—“ ‘Red eurls ‘Il twist 
around your heart’so close ye won't. ever 
get away.’” 

Then the dwarf toddled back upstairs, 
chuckling to himself. 
-“**Mother Moll’s: right,” - a 
Deforrest into the small ear. “I’m the 
_ happiest martin all the world, Tessibel.” 
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JOIN THE ARMY OF WORKERS! 
Do Your Bit for Your Country 


6é OW CAN I help my coun- 
H try?” is a question that 
every woman is asking. 
There are many ways of helping, 
and one is by making surgical 
dressings and hospital supplies. These 
dressings can be made by individuals or 
by organized groups of workers. 
Thirteen million surgical dressings have 
been shipped, and 10,000,000 more are 
wanted for the United States and Allies. 


On page 18 of the July issue of 
Woman’s Worvp were illustrations 
of these dressings. A proof of this 
page will be sent you upon request. 


them and for organizing a Surgical Dress- 
ings Committee in your community, 


write to your state chairman, if there is 


one (list below), if not, to headquarters, 
National Surgical Dressings Committee, 
299 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


Cotorapo—Denver, Miss Grace E. Ensey, 
993 Pennsylvania St. 4 

Connecticut — Norfolk, Mrs. Frank W. 
Garvin. r 

Cuspa—Havana, Mrs. H. B. Ashley, United 
R. R., Havana. ’ 

District or CoLumBrA—Washington, Mrs. 
Archibald Hopkins, 704 Union Trust Bldg. 

Gerorcia—Atlanta, Mrs. F. E. May, 501 
Grand Opera House. 

Ittinors—Chicago, Miss Anne Parker 
Miner, 100 East Chicago Ave. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, Mrs. M. B. Bangs. 

Louistana—New Orleans, Mrs. W. J. 
Behan, 1207 Jackson Ave. ‘ 

Maine—Portland, Mrs. Eleanor A. Leigh- 
ton. 

MaryLanp—Baltimore, Mrs. R. Manson 
Smith, 411 S. Charles St. a. 

Massacuusetts—Boston, Mrs. Livingston 
Cushing, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

MicuicAN—Detroit, Mrs. C. G. Easley, 
109 W. Willis Ave. 

Missourt—Kansas City, Mrs. A. R. Meyer, 
44th St. and Warwick Blvd. 


NesprASKA—Omaha, Mrs. O. C. Redick, 
104 S. 39th St. 

New EnGLaAnp—Boston, Mass., Mrs. Fred- 
erick Mead, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

New HampsHireE—Concord, Mrs. Chas. B. 
Bancroft. 

New Jersey—Newark, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Mackie, 6 Park Place. 

New Yorx—New York, Mrs. Edw. R. 
Hewitt, 19 East 59th St. 

Onro—Dayton, Mrs. Joseph H. Crane, 
Oakland Village. 

OKLAHOMA—Bartlesville, Mrs. D. R. Rood, 
1117 Johnstone St. 

OrEGoN—Portland, Mrs. Charles Scadding, 
30 Belle Court. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia, Mrs. “Rod- 
man E. Griscom, 1428 Walnut St. 

_RHopDE IsLanp—Providence, Mrs. Chas. L. 
Lippett. 

SoutH Caroiina—Greenwood, Mrs. A. F. 
McKissick, 425 Cambridge St. 

VircinrAa—Richmond, Mrs. J. A. Hodges, 
107 East Franklin St. 

West Vircinta—Parkersburg, Miss Anna 
Leach, 104 Thirteenth St. 


. The National Surgical Dressings Committee needs volunteer workers to make 
Attention! dressings, contributions of new materials andl of old linen and cotton—sheets, 
* pillowcases, tablecloths, towels, blankets, etc. Wash old materials clean, fold 

neatly and send them to your nearest state chairman (see list above). 


For explicit directions for making 


Will You Help? 


Thousands of American boys will soon take their places bead the Allies in the world’s 
fight for liberty, and we want 


Two Million Trench Comfort Packets 
for the United States and the Allies 


We want money, we want new clothing— flannel drawers and shirts, sweaters, outing shirts, 
mufflers, socks, crocheted caps, Worsted gloves and trifles, many of which can be found in 
every home—handkerchiefs, suspenders, harmonicas, pipes, leather pouches, card cases, 
pocketbooks, collar buttons, safety pins, key chains, razors, buttons, thread, needles, candles, 
sweets, soap and towels, knives, pencils and paper, foot powders. 


The Trench Comfort Packet is a little thing, made up of little things which can be hidden 
away ina soldier’s knapsack, but it carries a great, big message of love and sympathy to 
soldiers in military depots, who are en route to join their regiments in the trenches—men 
who have been in the hospitals, wounded or ill, men whose leave has expired, and youths 
yet to be tried in the furnace of fire. The governments supply uniforms, a few necessities, 
but no comforts such as the little Trench Packet contains. A Packet contains one garment, 
six small articles and a sweet. 


HOW IS A COMFORT PACKET MADE? 


1. Take a pair of new flannel drawers or warm socks, a flannel under or outing shirt, 
a sweater (large sizes), a muffler or crochet worsted cap, and add to these: 

2. Three yards of strong string, three yards of black and three yards of white thread, 
two strong needles, five pants buttons strung on a No. 3 safety pin, four sheets of writing 
paper, four envelopes, one envelope addressed to donor of packet or supplies, one pencil, 
one cake chocolate or other sweets. 

3. Add two other articles suggested in list, many of which are to be found in every home. 


4. Wrap small and tight in bandana handkerchief or towel, then Wrap securely in paper. 
5. Put postal card on top of package and tie with strong string. : 
6. Paste American Flag label on package. 
7. Send to TRENCH COMFORT PACKET COMMITTEE, 2-14 West 39th 
Street, New York City, N.Y. 
Following articles are contraband and must not be put in packets: tobacco, cigarettes, matches, playing cards. 


Checks payable to Frederick L. Eldridge, Empire Trust Company, New York City 


IT ISN’T MUCH FOR EACH OF US TO SEND ONE OF THESE PACKETS, BUT THINK WHAT THEY 


MEAN TO THE BOYS IN THE TRENCHES 


Pamt Now— 
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Delay means Decay | 


HIS is not a time to paint a white house yellow 
merely for the purpose of having a yellow house. 


"ey Srernene Wroee a 
tl 


We study surfaces—the nature 
of each and the kind of wear 
each gets—then make the pro- 
duct that best protects it. 


Susy Wu ih} 
FLOOR FINISHES | 


PORCH & DECK |} 


SHERWIN-| 


PAINTS G~ VARNISHES 


Address allinquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CoO. 
759 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Showrooms—New York, 116 West 32d Street; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; 
San Francisco, 523 Market Street 
Sales Offices and Warchousces in principal cities. 


Best dealers everywhere 


But it zs the time to paint if paint is needed to protect 
your home from the weather and keep it intact. 


Look your home over and see 
if the weather is getting in. 
If so, decay is getting in and 
that means costly repairs. 
Paint to save, but be sure 
your paint is the kind that 
saves. You can be sure of the 
durability of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


HOUSE PAINT 


It is paint made specially for 
the exterior of buildings— 
made of materials which our 
50 years of specializing have 
taught us will stand up against 
the weather for the longest 
time. When properlyapplied, 
Sherwin-Williams House 
Paint will give you a hand- 
some protecting paint that 
will go for years without a 
sign of crack or blister. 

Complete home protection 
requires other Sherwin- 
Williams products as well. 
There is a Sherwin-Williams 
dealer near you. 


Write for booklet “The ABC 
of Home Painting.’’ Also help- 
ful decorative suggestions. 
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Cut 34 by Luscious Quaker Oats 
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Oats have attained a multiplied importance by 
the rising cost of foods. 


In nutrition and flavor they stand supreme among grain foods. 
Yet they cost a trifle compared with wheat. And their cost has 
advanced but little. 
Meat and eggs average five times the Cost, per unit of food 
value. The average mixed diet costs four times. as much. So 
* _ each $1 you spend for Quaker Oats saves an average-of $3. 


Yet Quaker Oats is flaked from just the big, rich, flavory oats. 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel. So this food of foods is 
here presented in its most enticing form. 


Serve it often, and in various ways. The more you serve the 
more you save, and the better you are fed. But always get this 
huxury grade. It costs no extra price. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


i2¢ and 3$c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 


A Quaker Oats 
_ Confecti 
on 

Please try this recipe. 

It makes a 
nut-like sweet- 
bit which no 
other grain can 
make. It is 
economical, 
nutritious, and 
its goodness will surprise you. 

Also use these flavory oats in 
bread and muffins, pancakes, 
cookies. See the recipes on pack- 
age. And use to thicken soup. 


Sweetbits—Oatmeal Cookies 
i cup ya i tablespoon butter, 2 ezzs, 244. cups Quaker Oats. 2 tezspoons hake 
ay batter and sa dd yolk 
m butter sugar. Add yolzsof ezes. Add Quaker Oats, tawhich Soking”’ 
powder has been added. and add vanilla. Beat whites of ezgs stiff and add best.~ Dros 
on buttered tins with teaspoon. bat ver few on each un. as they oe Bake in s slow 
even. Makes about 65 co wks. ro 


~ have 
. Masses of hair framed a face that was a 


The Girl With 


Woman’s Wests 


the Violet Eyes. 


Continued from page ft” — 


Rupert Rolleston left the grim granite 
buildings and walked down to the little 
station. The train was waiting there, 
but it would not start for some little 
time. He paced the platform in the 
gathering dusk with deepest melan- 
choly in his soul. 

They had all been very kind—ihe 
warden, ihe chaplain, and the other 
officials. The few poor possessions of his 
father had been given to him—a faded 
photograph of his mother, a bundle of her 
letters, which William Rolleston had 
always carried about with him, the 
thick pocketbook bound in leather. 

As he thought of that, and felt it in 
the inside pocket of his coat, Rupert’s 
thoughts changed. His father wasdead, 
but he had left a-sacred legacy behind 
him. There was stili something for the 
young man to do—a high, difficult and 
perilous enierprise awaited him. He had 
been true before. he had never failed in 
his purpose. Now-he would be a thou- 
sand times more steadfast! His blood 
began to be quickened, the numb pain 
Passed from his brain, and it-began to 
work quickly and clearly. 

Yes! There was a great work waiting. 
The difficulties were enormous. His 
father had died before telling him who 
alone had the key to the mysterious 
signs and figures in the book.— But 
ciphers could be unraveled by patient 
effort—there were a thousand instances 
of that—and if it took him years to find 
out the secret of the book he would do it. 

Come what might, he was a man 
vowed! 


A WHISTLE sounded, and jusi as the 
“™ train was beginning to move ithe door 
was flung open, and a huge, red-faced, 
side-whiskered man, lurched into the 
ear, falling heavily against Rupert as he 
did so. The fellow smelt vilely of spir- 
its, and it soon became obvious thai he 
was absolutely intoxicated. He shouted 
snaiches of song, and kepi bending for- 
ward and patiing Rupert upon the knee 
or the shoulder, telling some intermina- 
ble story of his own cunning. it was a 
relief when he at last left the train at 
a way station, but almost immiediately 
a young lady~entered thé car, escorted 
by a station porter. _The porter threw 
her suiicase in beside” Rupert and 
hurried out, as the tram was already 
moving. 

The girl sat back in ber sitet ‘breathless 
for a couple of minutes: “Then she 
opened her bag, sniffed at-some smelling 
salis, and looked up with a faint smile. 

“T am so sorry.” she said with quiet 
frankness, “to have rushed ‘in like this— 
but I had to catch the train” 

There was something so simple and 
fearless in the voice, which.was obvi- 
ously thai of a lady, that Rupert felt 
suddenly interested and pleased. 

““Not in the leasi,” he answered. “I 
am only glad=you mapaend to be in 
time.” 

He began? as a young man will, fur- 
tively to scrutinize his companion; what 
he saw made him open his mental eyes 
very wide i 

The girl was so , lovely that she would 
attracted - attention anywhere. 


perfect oval> Fhé lips were finely 
shaped, firm, resolute and sweet. Her 
skin was of a faint olive tint with crimson 
mantling through upon the cheeks, and 
Rupert thought that her — eyes were - 
like wells of dark blue fi 
tail, with a lithe and athlete 
ply, but even to ‘his untrained eye, very 
perfectly dressed. 

The young man was destitute of shy= 
ness or of conwentiofial ideas. His life - 


had made‘him that: He was perfectly= 
well-bred also; and it seemed the most ~ 


her words Rupert began to discern also, 
he thought, a certain tenseness ahd 
strain. Ili vibrated in some subtle way 
and his own mood responded instantly. 

His nerves, too, were strung up to the 
highest pitch, he knew it, and saw that 
she kmew it also. More than once the 
conversation languished, and they looked 


into each others eyes with a curious — 


unspoken recognition. 


“Who are you and through what —~ 
strange events are you passing?” each - 


seemed to ask of the other. 


As they were approaching Los Angeles a> 


Rupert’s heart was beating furiously. 
Would he ever meet this girl again? he 
asked himself 
his obscure position, how could he even 
suggest ii, what words of his could make 
an opening? 

He knew that he wanted to meet this 
girl once more, more than he wanted 
anything else in the world. 


The train drew up in Los Angeles. ~ 


With a supreme effort Rupert held 
out his hand. The gir! took it for a see- 
end, and looked him steadily in the face. 

“Shall we ever meet again?” he asked 
in a voice that trembled, do what he 
would. 

“T think we shall.” she answered in a 
low voice. “How, or where I do not 
know. There is such a thing as pre- 
monition, is there not?” 

He bowed, and was trying to find an 
answer when she flitted through the door 
like a ghost. He Jumped down upon the 
platform to see her vanish through the 
gaies. Then, iaking his bag,with a bowed 
head he walked out into early mornng— 
walked like a man in a dream, until 
gradually the cooi air and exercise dis- 
pelled the mists of the night, and he 
looked reund him with the startled gaze 
of a diver who has come to the surface 
of the waiter. 


Mechanically his hand a up to the 


inside pocket of his coat, just over the 
heart. Then it dropped with a quick 
jerk as if something had stung it. The 
tall figure of the young man began to 
shake as his hands moved rapidly over 
his body. His face became so gray that 
a policeman who ‘was standmg at the 
corner came up and asked him if he were 
ut 
The leather-bound- pocketbook, his 
father sdying legacy. bes vanished. 


| The Face in the Mask 


A®= -HALE-PAST nine the-same morn- 
ing Rupert Reilestontet himself in 

at the back entrance -of: “Montague’s 

Galaxy of Permanent Portraits.” 

He looked ‘ive years older, and the 
porter of the establishment, whe was 
tee on his uniform coat, stared in 
surp: 

“Well, you do look bad, Mr. Rolles- 
ton,” he said, “though I am glad to see 
you back. Hope you are not ill?” 

“No, Jones; only I have had a_-loss.” 

“Anything. valuable, Mr. Rolleston?” 

“Very valuable to me. -I was coming 
from S————_. in the train,” he stam- 
mered, “and I lest a pocketbook.” — 


“Tt will be taken to the lost and found ; 


office,” said the porter hopefully. 

Rupert shook his Read. “I went back 
to the station,” he said. “I searched 
the car. I inquired everywhere. Ail the 
officials tried to help me. No, Jones, 
it’s gone, gone forever.” and despite a 
tremendous effort at self-control, a groan 


—She was burst from the mbhappy young man. 
sim- =. 


“Well cheer up. sir,” the porter said 
Kindly. _“It-will come to light, never 


fear. Iam glad you are back, sir, any- © 


how, for Perkins was taken it! on Tues- 
day night. and he won't be here for some 
days. The figures. in the Chamber have 
‘not been dusted, but there's an hour yet 


natural thing in the world that within before 1 we open, and ri help you, if you 


half an hour-he and the girl-should be 
talking quietly-to each other, at first in 
a desultory fashion, and afterward -with 
ght animation and interest. 

ered a mutual liking for 

ri had read much during 
eee e, and this girl was no less _ 
well informed than, he. In all she said 
she showed a quick sympathy, a bright 
understanding, and a perfectly free and 
generous view of life. Yet behind all 


a 
ae 


“No, thanks, “Jones,” 


isaway. I can get through some of them 
at any rate. and, after all, one day won't 
matter much.” 


unbearable. He must try and regain 
some semblance of 
the time the Exhibition opened, 
would have to (Confinued on page 26) 


How could he hope to in 


Rupert an 
swered_ “Fu do it-myself, since Perkins © 


He wanted to be alone, ~ 
the society of the porter would have been ‘ 


ante. - ~. 


a 
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**The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,’ but 
the hand that spends most of its time rubbing and 
scrubbing has little chance to rock the cradle.” 


kires ; | C-10 ! ha 
z I'll Shop for You 


HAT chance has a woman to care for chil- 


CONOMY is the theme nearest Mrs. Richmond's heart, as you know. This fall, more dren, or do anything else, when long hours 
than usual, she has given special attention to good style, good materials, good work- ie hi d ] ‘ t h ; 
manship, and extra good Value for the money. The prices are as low as they can be, Of Was Ing an Cc eaning stare er 1 the face? 


and be safe. Mrs. Richmond believes that it is better economy to buy good clothes that will 
wear satisfactorily, rather than to buy cheap ones Which soon grow shabby. Let Mrs. Richmond help 


LO Ges soya aera oe er: i a ata rage viet ae in ee stores of New Fels-Naptha not only takes away the hard work; 
ork, and she is always ready to shop for you or advise you on all matters of dress, You will 55 4 
it takes the dread of it away. 


receive a personal reply in answer to your letter. 
In ordering the articles shown on the Shopping 
Page, please send money order with the order, 
Unsatisfactory goods may be returned, and Mrs. 1012 
Richmond will refund your money promptly. 

Mss. Jane Richmond, Woman’s World, 
280 Madison Ave., New York City. 


It makes boiling and hard scrub- 
bing totally unnecessary because 
it’s more than just soap—it’s 
soap and naptha perfectly com- 


1012—Black velvet hat with white 
ostrich ornament, $3.98. 
1009—H andsome broadcloth suit, 
stitched with heavy self-colored silk. 
Navy blue, green or black. Coat length, 
36 inches. Sizes, 34-44 bust. $24.98. 
1011—Broad velvet hat with ostrich 
plumes. Black with green, white or 
black plumes. $4.98. 
1007—Trench Coat of fine, heavy, mil- 
itary cloth, gun metal army buttons. 
Blue or brown. Sizes, 32-46 bust. $13.98. 
1003—Taffeta silk waist, in black, navy 
blue, or nigger brown. 32-44. $2.98. 1009 
1004—Charming crepe de chine blouse 
in coral, rose, flesh color, or white; wide 
collar trimmed with white satin ribbon 
and ball buttons. Sizes, 34-46. $3.89. 
A-10—Ecru filet collar. 79c. 
B-10—White lace collar and 
jabot. 49c. 
Cc-10— White 
kid purse, black 
patent leather 
trimming. 98c. 


bined. 


N these crisp Autumn 

days use Fels-Naptha in 
water that suits your com- 
fort. You can even use boil- 
ing water if you prefer. But 
keep comfortable and wash 
“The Fels-Naptha Way.” 


Fels & Co., Phila. 


At your 
grocer’s 

in the 

red and green 
wrapper— 
full directions 
with each bar 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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1005 


1005—Fine 
all-wool 
poplin skirt. 
Bl aed or 
navy blue. 
Waist, 22-30 
ins. Length, 
32-43 inches. 
$5.98. 


1006—Mil- 
itary skirt of 
navy blue 
serge. Waist, 23-30 
ins. Length, 36-42. 
$3.98. 

1010—Smart vel- 
vet toque trimmed 
with embroidery. 
Black or navy blue 
with artistic colors. 
$1.98. 


1008—French 
Serge dress, all 
wool, trimmed with 
silk embroidery; 
pleated side panels; 
sash belt. Ladies’ 
sizes, 34-46; misses’ 
sizes, 14-18 years. 
$14.98. 


1001— Combina- 
tion house dress 
and overall suit of 
percale. Practical 
and comfortable. 
Regular sizes. 
$1.79. (A) with 
skirt. (B) without 
skirt. 


1002— Pretty 
striped gingham 
house dress, with 
pockets. Sizes, 
32-44, $1.79. 


The light that says 


eT op2if-1 


HY trust to your sense of touch in the dark er 
whenan Eveready DAYLO providesinstant when a mistake would 
light which safely and surely prevents mishap or 
mistake? Learnthe comfort and convenience of 
this light that is always ready for immediate use. 


Made in 77 styles at prices from 75c up (in 
Canada 85c up) and sold by the better electrical, 
hardware, drug, sporting goods, jewelry and 
stationery stores everywhere. For economy and 
reliability always specify Eveready TUNGS- 
TEN batteries and Eveready MAZDA lamps 
for renewals. * * 2 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co., Inc, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


mean a tragedy 


when you must get the 
medicine bottle 
—quick! 

when you're alone in 


the nightand a strange 
noise alarms you 


when you can't see to 
read the labels on the 
preserve jars in the 
cellar 


whenever you need 
light for your protec- 
tion or convenience, 
that is powerful, safe, 
dependable, you need 
an Eveready DAYLO, 
the highest develop- 
ment of the portable 
electric light. 


scevcesennpanatee re seon tee cemeautnarcectatensessecate t'secgtse1gges:citete 


Dont ask fora flashlight — 
get an Eveready DAYLO 
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Try this test to know why LIQUID 
VENEER is used © exclusively in 
thousands of America’s best homes. § 
Use any other method or polish—go §& 
over any surface thoroughly, and §& 
when it appears perfectly clean and 
polished, then take 


ie eta een ik 


a Mah aes 


and go over the same surface again 
with a clean cloth. You will find it 
has picked up and removed black dirt 
and grime still on the surface. 


Now, then, try even soap and water, 

giving the surface a thorough scrubbing. & 
= Dry and thenuse LIQUID VENEER on & 
mi 6another cloth. It will instantly show 
= further removal of dirt and foreign matter 
f such as other methods—even soap and 
m water—fail to remove. 


: There are a hundred proofs of 
3 LIQUID VENEER'’S ‘superi- 
< ority in a new booklet “The 
ig Proper Care of Your Furniture,” 
8 by Walter K. Schmidt, recognized 


authority on the finishing of wood- 

work. The booklet is valuable 

and FREE. Write for it. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CoO. 


376 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 
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9 GRANDS 


$5 


Uprights 


Brings This Superb 
Symphonic Piano 


Try it a month in your home, Invite other good musicians 
of your acquaintance to pass judgment on this instrument. 
Then if you do not agree that it is by far the best Piano 
value ever brought to your attention, the trial will be at our 


Player Pianos 


expense. Our Factory-to-Family plan saves you much 
money. It brings you a high quality piano on easy pay- 
ments which may cover four years. 


Ask Today for Your Piano Book 


It shows Symphonic Pianos, Symphonic Player Pi 

GRAND Planes in actual colors. ‘Tells sivetal que fe mene Fever 
offers. Before you buy any instrument, get this FREE book. 
Write today and please state instrument interested in, 


Latkiz Co 


Desk WW 1017, BUFFALO, N, Y,. 
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The Girl With 


the Violet Eyes 


Continued from page 24 


conduct this or that party through the 
grim rooms in the basement over which 
he presided. 

He went along a corridor, pushed open 
some green baize doors, and entered the 
large central hall. The sunlight was 
pouring down through the glass roof 
upon the silent company fenced round 
with crimson rope. He crossed the place, 
unlocked an openwork iron gateway at 
the side of a turnstile, went down some 
carpeted stairs, and found himself in the 
first room of the Chamber of Terrors. 

Finding one of Perkins’ dusters he 
began his unpleasant task. 

Long familiarity had robbed him of 
any feeling of dislike or disgust. He 
moved among the. sinister dolls with 
their leering, cunning faces without a 
thought ‘in his head but of his own 
affairs—as dark and gloomy as the place 
he was in. ae 

After half an hour’s work he came to 
the archway which led into the inner and 
larger room, and as he approached it he 
suddenly stood -and listened. 

No, there was no sound, it was not 
that which had made him pause, yet 
somehow or other he was.conscious of a 
startling uneasiness and a chill which 
grew with every step he took. 

“T have gone through too much,” he 
said aloud. “I must pull myself to- 
gether.” 

He walked through the archway with 
the duster in his hand. Immediately to 
the right was the celebrated portrait 
model of Mrs. Lott, the most cunning 
and cruel murderess of her era, a young 
and beautiful woman of good society, 
whose crimes had thrilled Europe with 
horror, and who had expiated them upon 
the gallows. 

He approached the figure, noticing 
for the first time in his life how repellant 
and ugly it seemed—in the well-cut 
black dress, the little bonnet in the 
fashion of fifteen years before, the heavy 
veil through which the glass eyes gleamed 
strangely. He flicked the duster over 
the black shoulders, and as he did so 
something seemed to run along it into 
his body like an electric current through 
a wire. The thing was so sudden and 
unexpected that he caught his foot in the 
beading at the bottom of the low dais 
and stumbled forward, instinctively 
clutching at the figuré ashe did so. 
The veil came away in his hand, and his 
fingers touched the cheek: 

Then a hideous yell of horror echoed 
through the great building as Rupert 
Rolleston and the figure in the seat fell 
to the floor with two sickening thuds. 

It was no waxen. figure that fell upon 
Rupert Rolleston. Dressed in the 
clothes of the murderess’ effigy was the 
dead body of a woman, a young and 
beautiful woman, the body of the girl 
Rupert. Rollesten had met in the train 
only six hours before. 


A New Man Enters eg 


‘THE WHOLE city was thrilled and 
amazed by the tragedy of Spring 
Street. 

It was a season with no particular 
news, and the ghastly discovery by 
Rupert Rolleston in the Chamber of 
Terrors excited extraordinary interest. 

The Montague Galaxy of Permanent 
Portraits became the center of public 
comment. :¥ e 

The faet that the figure of the mur- 
deress, Mrs. Lott, had been mysteriously 
exchanged for that.ofa dead and. beau- 
tiful girl, dressed in the doll’s -clothes, 
gave rise to a thousand agitated theories. 
The inquest did nothing to }essen the 
mystery. In the first place, the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of “‘Murder by 
some person or persons unknown.” No 
light was thrown upon the problem of 
how the dead girl was placed in the 
Chamber of Terrors.- Mr. Montague, 
the proprietor of the exhibition, was not 
only above suspicion, but accounted for 
all his movements with the greatest ease. 
As a matter of fact, at the time when the 
dreadful substitution must have been 
made, Mr. Montague had been at Long 
Beach. ; : 

Rupert Rolleston also gave evidence 
of his movements which perfectly satis- 


e 


fied the police. He had been upon a 
journey North; neither the police nor 
the corner wished to give him the pain 


of publicly stating that he had been visit- - 


ing the death-bed of his father in a con- 
vict prison. 

The examination of Perkins, the man 
who dusted the wax figures and was 
under Rolleston’s order, was particularly 
stringent. He could disclose nothing, 
an attorney could have turned him in- 
side out and he, also, in his absolute ig- 
norance, satisfied the jury that the crime 
went deep down into the wells of human 
action, and was probably only a mere 
symbol of much darker things that lay 
beneath. 

Then came the problem of the dead 
girl. She was beautiful, certain subtle 
indications seemed to point to the fact 
that she belonged to the upper class. 
Her hands were not roughened or stained 
by any manual toil. Her hair was 
obviously carefully tended in a way 
which was impossible for the ordinary 
business girl—there were many other 
signs which conclusively proved this to 
the experts of police headquarters. 

Yet who was she? 

Nobody knew. 

“The witness, Rolleston,’ said one 
astute reporter of the scene at the in- 
quest, “‘was terribly overcome when 
giving his evidence. His experience 
must have been awful, indeed” and 
then the writer had left a significant 
blank in his story. It seemed to hint 
that the curator of the Chamber of 
Terrors must have been even more upset 
than the hideous circumstance war- 
ranted; but this was the only comment 
of that sort that was made. The rest of 
the press, the police, were absolutely 
baffled, though it may here be mentioned 
that the clever reporter afterward rose 
to great eminence in his profession of 
journalism. 

He had seen what had escaped every- 
one else, though when mentioning his 
suspicions to the editor he was not al- 
lowed to proceed with them in print. 

Rolleston himself had preserved a 
really marvellous sang-froid. He knew 
that the dead girl in the Chamber of 
Terrors was none other than the girl he 
had met in the train from San Quentin. 
He would have staked his honor upon 
this. Yet, even in his nervous and 
broken state, he had sufficient control and 
reticence to keep the secret to himself. 
He knew well that tremendous issues 
were at stake. He realized that he was in 
very dark waters indeed, and that he 
must do nothing to jeopardize the sacred 
trust reposed in him by his dying father. 

Where was the cipher book? That 
was the question. How was he to re- 
cover possession of a document so essen- 
tial to the campaign to which he had 
sworn to devote his life? 


N THE evening of the inquest, when 
he had been thoroughly exonerated 
from the least suspicion, and the late 
editions of the evening papers were full 
of absorbing mystery, he sat in Mrs. 
Jersey’s sitting-room with her husband, 
who.had accompanied him to the in- 
quest. Jersey himself was English. 

“It passes, comprehension, sir,’ the 
little fighting man said. “‘It’s as black a 
mystery as any since Crippen, and the 
Bride’s case, and it’s cruel hard luck for 
you to have been mixed up with it, just 
when your father’s died.” 

“Oh, my poor master,’’ Mrs. Jersey 
sobbed, “‘to think of his passing awa 
without being cleared.” : 

“Perhaps he will be- cleared yet, 
Lucy,” Rolleston said to the faithful old 
servant, though he had very little hope 
of it in his own heart. ‘‘He laid it upon 
me as a faithful charge.” 

““But how, Master Rupert, I don’t see 
how?” 

The young man hesitated for a mo- 
ment. Should he tell these humble and 
faithful friends anything about the 
cipher book which the dead girl must 
have.stolen from him? He decided not. 
There might come a time when it would 
be necessary to disclose the secret. At 
present it was better locked in his own 
breast. 

“You might well ask how, Lucy,” he 


Woman’s World 


’ The Petticoat FE 


O into your favorite store 
-and ask to see the wonderful 
Heatherbloom Petticoat Styles 
for Fall. Remember, you can 


get three Heatherbloom: Petti- § 
coats that look and feel like silk & 


yet wear three times longer, at 
one-third the price of - silk. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS _ 
361 Broadway, New York City _ 


Makers of it degrade Fi abrica: 


kf 
Accept no imitations. Insist upon this label jy 


Y Mail a postal for our 
new book showing full line 
of Kalamazoo products. Bring 
on ve ane to your re 
get whole ie prices—, 
undreds “of Mh mands have 
saved money getti 
200 Direc You 
DAY. 
K 


Ask for Catalog No. 170. *~— 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
We manufacture Stoves, 
wes,Gas Kanges, 
Furnaces, Kitchen: 
Kabinets, Tables 
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Durable fabrics 


_that wear well 
S it 
perhaps econ- 


and og 
omy you most desire in ~“ Se 


window shades — shades you 
can be sure will wear and wear? 
Then, certainly you must say to your 
dealer, “COLUMBIAS.” 


You have only to SEE the firm, close- 
woven fabrics—only to FEEL the pliable, 
full - bodied materials to appreciate the 
dur.ibility woven into every square inch. 


There are Columbia Shades for every purse 
and every purpose—in many rich, artistic 
colorings. They cost no more. And yet 
when you say “COLUMBIA” and see the 
name stamped on the roller-end, you 
. get many exclusive Columbia fea- 
\ tures: the rust-proof, dust-proof 
ENCLOSED roller-end; the 
handsomely electro-plated 
fixtures; the handy 
READY-TO-HANG 
package, etc. Re- 
member that 
name—Colum- 
bia. It insures 
you quality. 


The Columbia 
ills 
Incorporated 
New York City 
World's Largest 
Makers of Shades 


MENTHOL 
‘CANDY: 
COUGH 
DROPS 


More uses than any 
other Cough Drops ~ 

Is the verdict of theLUDEN-ite - 
Singers, speakers, sales- 


men, outdoor workers—all 
use Luden’s, 


Whatever their- 
ritation of nose, 
throat or air 
Passages, you’ll 
find quick relief 
in Luden’s. 

Look for Luden’s 


ellow Sanitary 
Package 


(Are you a LUDEN~ite? 
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said bitterly. ‘‘I am as much in the dark 
as you. And I have some news to tell 
you. This afternoon, Mr. Montague 
dismissed me with a week’s salary. He 
said he could not have anyone about the 
show who was connected with this awful 
business.”’ 

The little pugilist jumped up from his 
chair: ‘‘Let me go,” he cried, ‘‘and give 
him a thick ear, Mr. Rupert.” 

Rupert shook his head. 

“That won’t do, Alf,’ he said. ‘‘The 
sooner I drop out of the public view the 
better. But my immediate problem is 
this. I must get some job or other in 
order to live. I must change my name, 
I suppose.” 

“Live!” Mrs. Jersey said. ‘‘How can 
you say such a thing?” 

“Yes, but, Lucy, I’ve hardly any 
money at all. I can’t go on sponging on 


‘you and your husband.” 


The wiry little fighting man rose to 
the occasion. 

“*"Ave a cigar, Mr. Rupert,” he said, 
handing over a battered leather case. 
“Now we can talk business. You are 
pretty ’andy with your dukes, and I’ve 
long been wishing for a partner in a little 
wonderland as I propose to establish in 
Venice, getting the young city chaps in. 
Kid them it’s a select club, take three 
rooms, teach ’em boxing, and let ’em 
knock me about so’s they can boast 
about it in their offices. Sir, there’s a 
fortune in it! And you with your man- 
ners and “igh deportment are just the 
assistant I want. Lucy and I’ve often 
talked it over.” 

The pugilist stopped suddenly, there 
was the noise of a motor car outside in 
the street, the sound of feet upon the 
doorstep, and the shrill ringing of an 
electric bell. 

Now, the stopping of a motor car, taxi 
or otherwise, at this small house was a 
somewhat rare event. Alf Jersey, who 
was in his usual evening dress of shirt 
sleeves and no collar, bolted like a rabbit 
for the kitchen. His wife went to open 
the door. Rupert remained in his seat. 
He was deeply touched by the kindness 
and consideration of his humble friends 
—all the friends he had in the world! he 
reflected bitterly. Life had been hard 
enough before, when his father was alive, 
and his whole efforts had been directed 
toward making the lot of the convict 
happier by various pretenses. Now, a 
great black barrier seemed set athwart 
his path. Penniless, unknown, how 
could he ever hope to succeed in the 
gigantic task that William Rolleston 
had imposed upon him with his last 
words. 


AND there was another haunting mis- 

ery at the back of his mind. Never, in 
his hard and loveless life had he met a 
girl like the one in the train—to have 
met, to have felt strangely, wonder- 
fully stirred with new emotions—and 
then a few hours afterward to find her 
dead under the most grotesque and 
hideous circumstances; all this was 
enough to shake the stoutest heart to its 
foundations. 

“T am the most miserable wretch in 
the world,” he said to himself. 

Then he looked up quickly. The door 
of the sitting-room had opened © and 
Lucy Jersey came in, holding a calling 
card on a tray—the old instinct of 
decent service holding good. 

““A gentleman to see you,” she said, 
in the voice of a parlor maid, and then 
with a swift change of manner, she 
added in a hurried whisper, “‘it’s Jasper 
Meredith, an old friend of your father’s. 
He’s outside in the hall.” 

Something prompted the unhappy 
young man, and he rose to the occasion. 

“Ask him in,” he said. 

Immediately afterward a tall, elderly 
man, with white hair, came into the 
little sitting-room. He was clean- 
shaven, dressed in a black morning suit, 
and his white, lined face, was-obviously 
ravaged by some recent grief. 

As Lucy shut the door Meredith 
stretched out his hand to Rupert. 

“You’re Rupert Rolleston,” he said. 
“Thank Heaven I have found you. I 
was your father’s oldest friend. I was 
at the recent inquest in which you were 
concerned, sitting unnoticed among the 
spectators. I have learned of your ad- 
dress from the newspapers. I have mat- 
ters of the high- (Continued on page 31) 
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He Fathers 


| PROUD godfather 
| is kindly Big Ben, 
when baby first 
peeps at the world. He 
shares the joy of mother 
and dad—and their new 
duties, Zo. 
He lends two willing hands 
for molding little lives. He 


helps make better men for 
Father Time. 


Punctuality 


Westclox 
BIG BEN 


From the wee‘small hours of 
infancy till twilight of old age, 
Big Ben is true to his trust. He’s 
a faithful friend through life. 


Big Ben of Westclox is respected 
by all—sentinel of time throughout 
the world. He’s loyal, dependable 
and his ring is true—ten half-minute 
calls or steadily for five minutes. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


La Salle, Ill.; U.S.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 


25 cents. 
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Mist] Kleece-Lined Hosiery 
. “4 Ask for Durable-DURHAM, fleece-lined. Notice how 
much heavier it is than most fleece-lined hosiery at 
Feel how fluffy and warm the lining is. 

Despite the increased cost of materials and labor, 
Durable- DURHAM Fleece-lined Hosiery still has the 


same value that has made this brand famous. 
still ‘‘full of warmth and full of wear.”’ 


Durable-DURHAM 
weights for all seasons of the 
19, 25 and 35c. 
everybody in the family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our women’s and men’s 35c 
silk-mercerized hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


W 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Besides the fleece-lined there are weights and styles 
for all seasons of the year, for work, play or dress. 
In every pair you’ll like the way the heels, soles and 
toes are strongly reinforced; the full-length legs; 
the wide elastic tops that can’t be pulled off or torn 
by garters; the anti-run stitch; the smooth, seamless 
and even feet and toes; and the way the famous 
Durham dyes are fast—colors will not fade or turn 
green from wearing or br pev F Quality is uniform 

osiery is made in all 
ear and sells for 15, 
Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for 
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Description of Dress <i \ 
1x33—Attractive and as i 


strikingly smart model 
of All Wool Serge. 


Entirely new and en- 


UDR LOL TLL ALO OL 


tirely original in de- 
sign. Elaborately 

S embroidered bod- 

ice and collar. 

Kilted skirt. 

Navy or 

black. 


i Sizes: 
NN 32 to 46, °f 
$8.95 


LOT 
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This is just one of the many new 
dress styles shown in Perry, Dame 


& Company’s big new 1917-1918 
Fall and Winter Women’s Wearing 
Apparel Catalog. 

It is just one example of the many 
real values shown in this big Cata- 
log of Women’s and Children’s 
Wearing Apparel. 

Don’t buy Women’s or Children’s 
Wearing Apparel of any kind, any- 
where, without seeing the styles and 
values shown in our beautifully 
illustrated Catalog. It is. sent 
free on request, 

Save money and buy from Mail Order Catalog of 


PERRY DAME &CO. 


176 East 32nd Street, NewYork: 
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Woman’s World 


Such Seasonable Smart Styles Hold Sway 


For House and Street Array 


Sweet simplicity and stunning effects go hand in hand in this selection of patterns for seVen, sixteen and older girls, so 


that, no matter what or where the occasion, you are sure to feel well dressed. Neatness of 


home gowning for child and 


grown-up is just as essential as that dressier frock for street, and styles suitable for both indoor and outdoor Wear are 
all shown here to good advantage. Measure over fullest part of chest for waists and dresses; for skirt patterns, take 
waist measure. ‘Ten cents for any pattern. Address Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


Every Pattern Guaranteed. Price, Ten Cents Each. 


8462.. LADIES’ WAIST—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


Q0 99 


PATTERN ORDER | 


| Woman's World Magazine Co.,Inc. 
107-111 Cuinron S™, Cuicaco. ILL. 


8474. MISSES’ DRESS—Cut in 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8470. MISSES’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
16, 18 and 20 years. 


7832. LADIES’ WAIST—Cut in sizes 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8456. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
6 to 14 years. ' 


8043. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


8451. CHILDREN’S DRESS—Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

8446. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
6 to 14 years. 


8030. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
4, 6 and 8 years. 


8469. LADIES’ DRESS—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8455. LADIES’ DRESS—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 

8450. LADIES’ DRESS—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8292. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
6 to 14 years. 


8452. LADIES’ APRON—Cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 


8468. LADIES’ SKIRT—Cut in one 
size. 
' 8064. LADIES’ SKIRT—Cut in 
sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure, 


8473. LADIES’ KIMONO—Cut in 
sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. 


EE 
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For Well-Appearing Garments 
These Patterns Never Fail 


When one wants comfort and stylish appearance, too, whether for that baby, 
school girl or young lady, it is to be found in the selection set forth herewith. 
There is not much “trick” necessary in making garments with these patterns, 
for they are guaranteed perfect fitting, so send measurement for waist and dress 
patterns taken over fullest part of chest, and skirts by Waist measure. Patterns 
are ten cents each. Send orders to Pattern Dept., Woman’s World, Chicago. 


L917 


Every Pattern Guaranteed. Price, clon Cents Each. 


8478. LADIES’ WAIST—Cut in sizes 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8443. CHILD’S ROMPER OR 
CREEPER—Cut in sizes 4, 1, 2 and 3 
years. 

8467. . LADIES’ WAIST—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8221. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
8 to 14 years. 


' 7956. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
6 to 12 years. , 

8442. LADIES’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. 

8460. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
6 to 14 years. 

7735. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
4 to 10 years. 


8444. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8458. LADFES’ SKIRT—Cut in 
sizes 24 to 30 inches waist measure. 


7565. LADIES’ APRON—Cut in 
one size. 


[WORLD'S FLATTEST FASTENER | 
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De Lonc Press Button 


You cannot sew it on 


wrong. 


WireSpring locks securely; 
never losesits “springiness: 


Smooth, attractive Finish: 
no rough edges 


Manufacturers of Hooks and Eyes 
Safety Pins. Hair Pins. Toilet Pins 


PHILADELPHIA.U.S.A. 
S T. MARYS 5 CANADA. 


Can tan $i Ae $2 
atl some 
; socks 2 


Steady work the year round at fixed rates also 
home demand. Send2cstamp for information. 
Write today, to Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 91 W; 147 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trokeys 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse,- Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 
in Business Over Sixty Years 


Your Morning Bran 


Most folks need some bran daily. It 
is Nature’s laxative. 

Fine foods clog the system. Bran 
supplies the roughage, 

The lack of bran brings dull days, 
blue days, headaches, bad complexions. 
It drives most folks to artificial laxatives. 


The time for bran is breakfast. Start 
the day on some food rich in bran flakes. 

Be regular about it. Bran is not a 
vigorous cathartic. Its purpose is to 
keep you at your best. 


Don't serve clear bran, for that is not 
inviting. Serve it in Pettijohn’s—a 
luscious whole-wheat dainty. This dish 
is ever-welcome. 

Try Pettijohn’s in some form daily for 
aweek. Note the better breakfasts, bet- 
ter days. That will convince you. Never 
again will you return to a branless diet. 

Begin tomorrow morning. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat —25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory- 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only, (1688) 
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Leather prices are soaring—the supply is 
being rapidly exhausted owing to present 
conditions. 


Chase Leatherwove 


is the logical solution to this leather problem, for it 
makes up far more economical—carries a smart appear- 
ance—is long-wearing and distinctive, and has been in 
use for the past twenty years. 

Leatherwove is dedicated to fur- 

niture and motor car upholstery. 
The various weights and patterns meet all requirements and 
the costs suit everyone’s purse. 

Write for your Samples 


-L-C-CHASE & CO- 
w York “DETROIT. 


Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 


CHICAGO 


Buys the New Butter- 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
easy cleaning, close skim- 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 
alifetime. Skims 95 quarts ! 
er hour. Made also in 


“Hoosier’’ Stoves & Ranges, 
perfect bakers and heaters, beau- 
tifully finished, smooth latest 
design, guaranteed for years. 
Write for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing large 
assortment of sizes and designs 
of Steel andCast Ranges, Cooks, Soft 
and Hard Coal Heaters, to select from, 
explaining our free trial. Send postal 


day. 
HOOSIER STOVE CO 
332 State St., Marion, Ind. 


A 


s larger sizes up toNo.Sshown here. Te 
ia] Earns its own cost ee 

| 30 Days’ Free Trial Eams tts own cost @amst 
it saves in cream. Postal brings Free cat. [#4 


slog, folder and “‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. | F| 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money, 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. ‘ 
2104 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
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“Youll need less of 


Meats & Vegetables 


if you say Runkels 


esta 


VER Half a Million thoughtful housewives find in RUNKEL’S a 
pleasant way to help conserve the Nation’s foods. Serve a little 
less of meats and vegetables, but add a cup or two of RUNKEL'S 
Cocoa. You'll find your meal goes just as far—and costs you less, besides. 


Enter the RUNKEL Housewives’ Contest — $100 Cash, First Prize 
53 additional Cash Prizes. Write today! 


RUNKEL BROS., Inc., 414 West 30th Street, New York 


@®Runkel’s 


THE COCOA with that‘chocolaty"taste 


Woman’s World 


Household Conveniences 


By Avis Gordon Vestal 


Information about these articles will be sent by 


A New Style Pie Pan 


HEY say that “‘every man’s middle 
name is pie,”” but it was a woman 
who believed that a pie was not 
worth eating unless its crust were flaky 
and crisp, that invented a double pie pan. 
It is two perforated tin pans made to 
nest one inside the 
other and to fasten 
together temporarily 
by their handles. 


By the way, isn’t it good to have handles 
for these hot-oven baking dishes? If you 
are making a one-shell pie, as for custard, 
pumpkin or lemon, you wish a crust of 
nice shape, not warped or humped up in 
bubbles. All you have to do is to lay 
the crust between these two perforated 
pans and bake it. A point of special 
value that appeals to most of us is that 
many ovens bake un- 
evenly and tend to 
burn a crust either 
on the top or the 
bottom. If these 
pans are used the 
pastry crust can be 
baked either side up, 
or can be turned 
when half done. 


HE attractive- 
ness of poached 

eggs is lost if they 
are cooked into hard, tough balls, on 
the one hand, or if the egg scatters all 
through the water or is soft and broken 
when removed. A neat little aluminum 
poacher prepares two eggs easily and 
neatly at one time. The device con- 
sists of a removable slide forming the 
bottom of two metal rings, which are 
lifted by an upright handle. The eggs 
are broken into the rings and set 


down into the boiling water to become 
firm, 


then are lifted out entire. As 


the slide is pulled from beneath them 
the eggs can be laid directly upon the 
cream toast or deposited upon the 
platter. 


Cover to Brown Meat 


HERE is available now a 

combination cover and meat 
browner, a cover for the skillet 
or kettle, made of aluminum, 
in two sections. There isa step 
attachment on the outer cover 
which permits the smaller or 
central cover to be raised. In 
this position browning takes 
place without  spattering. 
When it is desired to hold in 
the steam instead, the center 
is lowered. 


Dishwashing Brush 


OME housekeepers are now 
doing all of their dishcleans- 
ing with a brush instead of with 
a cloth, but even for the woman 
who still favors the soapy cloth 


the Household Department of Woman’s World 


for plates a special dishwashing brush 
to supplement its service is a great help. 
A cut-glass and china-bristle 
brush makes a desirable fric- 
tion just where it is needed, 
in the inaccessible crevices of 
the ornamental cuts of the 
glass and inside of pitchers 
bottles, tumblers and cups. 
Such a cleansing brush does 
the work rapidly, permits the 
use of hotter water than the 
hands can comfortably bear, 
saves the hands, and is itself 
easily cleansed after using. 


Kitchen or Bathroom 
Rack 


E COULD not choose 

all sunny days; if we 
could, we would? But how 
shall we dry the towels and dish towels, 
the woolens, the daily small washing 
for the baby? A set of collapsible towel 
bars is the solution. I have a set in the 
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bathroom, above a hot-air wall register 
and it is one of the handiest helpers I 
have ever owned. Damp bath towels 
and underwear can be dried and aired on 
the bars before going to the soiled 
clothes basket. <A set of the collapsible 
bars placed near the sink is convenient 
for hand towels and dishcloths, aprons 
and tea towels. The same set, or an- 
other, if located near the ironing board 
is very handy to receive freshly ironed 
clothes. The racks 
are made in four sizes, 
with three or six hard- 

wood arms, each 
17 to 38 inches in 
length. 


A Quick Egg 
Separator 


D2 YOU separate eggs by breaking the 

shell, if possible, into two equal 
halves and pouring the yolk back and 
forth from one half to the other while 
the white drips into a bowl beneath? 
And sometimes the shell does not break 
evenly and a sharp projection breaks 
the yolk and mixes it with the white! 
The newer way is to have an aluminum 
egg separator, a little cup with slots cut 
in a hinged lid. Tilt it, allowing the 
white to run through, but safely holding 
the yellow, then empty the yolk into 
another dish and separate the next egg 

in a jiffy. 


Handy Kiddy Chair 


“HIS is surely the 
age of babies, if one 
may judge from the 
large number of spe- 
cial articles invented 
for their use. One of 
the latest is a chair for 
the little fellow to use 
in place of a high chair. 
Its merit is: It can be 
compactly folded and 
carried in the buggy, 
on the train, for use in 
public places or at- 
tached to an automo- 
bile robe rail. The chair 
weighs but 4 lbs., has 
a nickeled or japanned frame, 
and is finished in white 
enamel, mahogany or oak. 
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Mayo is the only medium-priced 
underwear that’s actually knit in 
the dollar way — 10 ribs to the 
inch instead of 8. 


10-Rib Knitting brings to Mayo 
Underwear added warmth and 
coziness. Turns men’s winters into 
June. It’s plain common sense 
to see that a closer-knit fabric 
is bound to be a warmer fabric. 


Buy 10-rib Mayo Underwear for 


ease and comfort. For, truly, 
never did you feel before such easy 
stretch and “‘give”’ as comes from 
10 ribs to the inch instead of 8. 


And, yes! Buy 10-rib. Mayo 
Underwear for economy. For 10- 
rib knitting does mean longer wear. 


Get 10-rib Mayo Underwear before 
winter gets you. 


Made from Mazo Yarn 


for MEN 
and BOYS 


WINTER UNDERWEAR 


The only medium-priced under- 
wear that’s “actually knit in the 
dollar way.” 

Men’s winter Shirts and Drawers 
--Men’s winter Union Suits 

Boys’ winter Union Suits 


All dealers either have or can quickly 
get for you to-rib Mayo Underwear 


THE MAYO MILLS, Mayodan, N. C. 


These beautiful Pieces of genuine jewelry are 


guaranteed solid gold. The ring is set with 
a beautiful pearl, the Breast Pin is set with a 
genuine ruby doublet, and the chain pendant 
18 set with a genuine ruby doublet and a real 
Baroque Pearl drop. The band ring is solid 
gold. Such remarkable values have seldom if 
ever been offered—sent postpaid to any 
address in the U.S. on receipt of the prices 
named above. Send piece of paper cut to fit 
y your finger for size of ring wanted. 
Send for our valuable handsomely illustrated catalog 
’ jewelry and novelties. 


48 Bond Street, New York 
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Continued from page 27 


est importance to discuss with you, my 
boy. Will you come with me at once to 
my house?’’ 

Rupert’s brain was in a whirl, but the 
keen, penetrating voice of his visitor 
seemed to dispel the black mists which 
had been settling upon him. 

““My father is dead, sir,’ he said. 
““You know that?” 

“7 know it well, though I am more 
than glad that the fact was never men- 
tioned at the inquest, and was kept out 
of the newspapers. No one connected 
you in any way with my dear old friend.”’ 

“Naturally, Mr. Meredith,” Rupert 
replied, “I did not want the world to 
hear again of my father’s downfall: I 
was grateful to the police for their 
reticence. But why have you come to 
see me, if I may ask you?” 

All this-time Rupert had- an opportu- 
nity of recovering from the surprise of his 
visitor. He recognized the name of one 
of the most famous financiers on the 
Pacific Coast. 

“T can’t tell you now—I can’t tell you 
here. Drive with me to Park Lane; my 
car is waiting, and then you shall hear 
everything.” : 

The man’s tall figure was shaking like 
aleaf. His pallid, handsome face worked 
with emotion .as he put his arm through 
Rupert’s, and led him to the hall. 

“Shall I sit up for you?’”’ Lucy said, 
while Rupert had a vision of the little 
fighting man staring anxiously from the 
end of the passage. 

“No, no, my good woman,” Meredith 
said. ‘‘Mr. Rolleston will stay at my 
house tonight. My man will provide 
everything that is necessary,”’ and the 
astonished Mrs. Jersey found two five- 
dollar gold pieces in her hand as the 
magnate hurried Rupert out of the front 
door. 


RUPERT found himself in a great*tour- 

ing car, lit from the roof by electric 
light. He sank into an armchair up- 
holstered in green morocco leather, as 
the big car started without a sound and 
ran softly up the street, and shops and 
houses rolled behind them as in a dream. 
Rupert had nothing to say. The transi- 


tion from poverty to luxury was too } 


swift; but his heart beat wildly with 
hope. This unexpected visit from a cele- 
brated man must at least mean that 
destiny, which had played with him so 
strangely during the past two days, had 
other and brighter things in store. Once 
more he heard his father’s dying whisper, 
and once again he consecrated himself to 
the ideal of Justice—long delayed—and 
it might be of vengeance. 

Meredith pressed Rupert’s arm, “I 
am glad to have found you,” he said in 
a deep, but tremulous voice. ‘My 
boy, your troubles are not ended, but 
your poverty is. I wish that I had known 
of your whereabouts before. If you are 
what I think you are, and I’m a quick 
judge of men, I have a great charge to 
lay upon you.” 

“And that is?’’ 

““¥ will tell you in a few moments.” 

The car stopped at a tall, terraced 
house, one of those palaces which are 
found in certain districts of all American 
cities and set the passengers on the top 
of motor omnibuses speculating what 
wonders are contained. behind the 
curved, gray exteriors. 

Rupert Rolleston had often wondered, 
now he was to know. | 

A butler, looking like a bishop in dis- 
guise, opened the small door on the 
pavement. Rupert and his host passed 
down a short corridor into the small 
hall. The place was brilliantly lighted and 


‘+ two footmen were standing there who 


took their hats and coats. There was a 
little fountain rising and playing like a 
whip of gold and emerald set in a round 
tank of marble, and a priceless carpet of 
brick red and Persian blue surrounded 


the marble bath. Before them was a. 


wide staircase with balusters of wonder- 
fully carved oak, which had been bought 
at the sale of an old Somersetshire Abbey. 
Everywhere there was a soft apricot 
light from concealed electric globes. The 
air of this millionaire’s place was soft 
and perfumed. Rupert had never 
dreamed of such (Continued on page 34) 
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Knox Grape Juice Sponge 

‘ ; of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one pint of grape juice 10 minutes, then heat 
in double boiler until gelatine has dissolved, add 14 cup granulated sugar and juice of one lemon 
(if you use the ‘Knox*Acidulated Package take 14 envelope of Lemon flavoring found therein 
instead of using juice of a lemon), Strain into a bowl, allow to cool, stirring occasionally. When 
mixture begins to thicken beat with a wire spoon until frothy, add whites of 2 eggs that have 
been beaten to a very stiff froth. Turn into a mold first dipped in cold water and chill. Remove 
from mold and serve plain or with a custard sauce made from the yolks of the 2 eggs, or serve 
with whipped cream. 


Soak 1. envelope 


aby better -appreciate the tang of luscious grapes combine their 
juice with KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE into a Grape Juice 
Sponge —then you will have created a dessert that looks and tastes 
so good that the most weary appetite will be satisfied. 


This is one of our exquisite Desserts that even the afterthought 


of which “makes your mouth water.” 


President. 
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FREE 
Recipe Book 


containing recipes for 
Desserts, Salads, Pud- 
dings, Ices and Can- 
dies sent free for your 
grocers name. If you 
have never used Knox 
Gelatine, enclose. 4c in 
stamps for enough to 
make a Dessert or 
Salad. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
GELATINE CO., Inc. 
412 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N.Y. 
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HE advertising columns are for the reader’s benefit. Is the 
‘reader taking advantage of them by writing for further 
information about what she sees, mentioning Woman’s World? 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, fi ey 
U.S.A. 
Pat. Off. 


The Genéral All-Around Cleaner 
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Woman’s World 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 
fume, Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S.Main,St.Louis,Mo. 


ENERGETIC AGENTS ESTABLISH BIG REPEAT- 
ing Business, selling SilverStarHosiery. Mo.Bonuses. Write 
Dept.2,L. M.Stackhouse Co.,1524 Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa. 
oa tr a ed ee 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
nial apa aie Sele SS ae a SE 
AMERICA, WE LOVE YOU. THE PATRIOTIC 
picture with the punch. Everybody buys. Sample 10c, 
color plate free. Peoples Portrait Co., Dept. H, Chicago. 
ot Bs es oe Ee ee 
MEN OR WOMEN MAKE $35 OR MORE WEEKLY 
selling Sanitary Household brushes. Big profits. whole or 
spare time. Puritan Co., Dept. D, 1966 B’way, N. 2 Ss 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING FROM MILL 
earns $5. a day for our representatives. No Capital or 
exp. needed. W.Weber Mills, Nicetown Station, Phila., Pa. 
pos ee ee Se ee eae 
AGENTS—$60.00 A WEEK. TRAVEL BY AUTOMO- 
bile and introduce 300-candle power coal oil Lantern. 
We furnish auto. Write for particulars. Thomas Co., 
888 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. EW, 425 B’way, New York. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF THE BEST 
paying proposition ever put on the market; something 
no one else sells; make $4,000 yearly. Address E. M. 
Feltman, Megr., 5149 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURER 
offers permanent position supplying regular customers at 
mill prices. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. Allor spare time. 
Credit. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 601, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 
PN Eee” Jk Th ee en ee ae 


I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 


monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


RELIABLE PEOPLE WANTED—PLACE EGGINE 
in stores and appoint agents. Takes place of eggs in baking 
and cooking at 9c doz. Large package and particulars 10c 
postpaid. Chas. Morrissey Co., 4419 Madison, Chicago. 
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$1.95 FOR MEN’S MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS— 
worth $5.00. Sample free. Money-making offer for 
agents, part time or all. Write today. Chicago Tailors 
Association, Dept. B24, So. Franklin St., Chicago. 
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PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Pennants, Patriotic Pictures. Rejects 
credited. Prompt shipments; samples; cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk U, Chicago, Il. 
ih ee he | Pa re Le ES 
AGENTS—GET IN TOUCH WITH A PROPOSI- 
tion paying you five to ten dollars daily. Experience un- 
necessary. Write quick for particulars and local agency. 
Yanoco Ivory Works, Leominster, Mass. 
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RUSH POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE, “‘Spik & Span.” 
Wonderful new washing tablet. Washes clothes spotless 
without rubbing. Tremendous seller. 200% profit. Sam- 
ples free to boost Sales. W. Newberry, 200 Peoria, Chicago. 


AGENTS — $30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agents’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. Large Manufacturer of 
Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc.,wishes representative 
in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for par- 
ticulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AGENTS—HERE’S THE BEST LINE OF FOOD 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc., ever 
offered. No capital needed. Complete outfits furnished 
free to workers. Write today for full particulars. Ameri- 
can Products Co., 4549 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


$65.00 A WEEK AND YOUR SUIT FREE— YOU 
can earn this and even more if you take advantage of our 
startling offer. Write us at once, and we will send youa 
full line of samples and everything necessary to start at 
once, absolutely Free, postage prepaid. Spencer Mead 
Company, Dept. 1166, Chicago. 


BIG TEXTILE MILLS WANT AMBITIOUS MEN 
and women everywhere to show latest dress fabrics, 
neckwear, hosiery, underwear, and sweaters. 400 styles. 
Easy sales. Values beat stores. Many making over 
$30 weekly. All or spare time. Complete sample out- 
fit starts ‘you. Steadfast Mills, 142 Remsen St., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR EXPENSE? 
We want good men and women for traveling general 
agents. Must have fair education and good references. 
Will make contract for three months, six months or year 
at salary $22.50 per week and necessary expenses. Can 
assign most any territory desired. For full particulars, 
address George G. Clows Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.4-J. 


AGENTS: BIG HIT: OUR 5 PIECE ALUMINUM 
Set is all the rage. Cheaper than Enamel Ware. Sells 
like wildfire. Guaranteed 20 Years. Retail value $5.00. 
You sell to housewives for only $1.98. Biggest seller of 
the age. 9 sure sales out of every 10 shown. Others 
cleaning up $10.00 to $20.00 a day. Answer this quick to 
secure your territory. Div. F. X. 5, American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Lemont, III. 


EVERY HOME ON FARM, IN SMALL TOWN OR 
Suburb, needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as bright 
as electric. Tested and recommended by Government 
and 34 leading Universities. Awarded Gold Medal. 
One Farmer cleared over $500 in six weeks. Hundreds 
with rigs or autos earning $100 to $300 per month. No 
capital required. We furnish goods on time. Write quick 
for distributor’s proposition, and lamp for free trial. 
Mantle Lamp Co., 536 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS—WE NEED MEN AND WOMEN RIGHT 
now to take orders for World’s Greatest Raincoat values. 
Dandy coat $3.98 Sixty-five fabrics. Dozens of styles. 
Made to measure, delivered direct from our big factory 
to your customer. No delivering. Profit in advance. 
Cooper making $300 monthly. Glover, $61.50 first four 
days. Neally, 22 orders in 2 days. Four average 
orders a day gives you $2,500 a year profit. Full outfit 
and sample coat given. Write for wonderful offer. 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. F-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


WOMEN CAN EARN $25 TO $75 A MONTH IN 
spare time, representing well-known manufacturer. Most 
congenial work, fair treatment, unlimited opportunities. 
Work does not interfere with household duties. Write to- 
day. Silver-Chamberlin Co., Dept. W., Clayton, N. J. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME BY 
mail. Bea Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial Il}lus- 
trator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors or Oil. Your 
name and address brings full particulars and our hand- 
some illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Fine Arts 
Institute, Studio 167, Omaha, Neb. 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN-WOMEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $75 MO. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. F63, Rochester, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE > 


BE DRESS DESIGNERS. EARN $150 MO. SAMPLE 
lessons free. Franklin Inst., Dept. F851, Rochester, N.Y. 


WOMEN WANTED-GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept. F73, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED APRON AND CAP MAKERS. NEW 
higher prices. Send 20c coin for pattern. Returned if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WOMEN—GET U. S. GOV’T WAR JOBS, $65 TO 
$150 month. Write immediately for list of positions 
‘Franklin Institute, Dept. F61, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for pattern and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Zeigler Co., 7A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


GOV’T NEEDS CLERKS at Washington. Examinations 
everywhere soon. Women desiring Clerkships, Depart- 
mental,Postoffice write for free particulars to J. A. Leonard 
(former Civil Service Examiner) ,Kenois Bldg.,Washingtor. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


MEN OVER 18. GET U.S. GOV’T WAR JOBS. $65 
to $150 month. Write for free list of positions open. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F62, Rochester, N.Y. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Betty Bell and Love 


Continued from page 8 


for your offer,’’ she said, ‘“‘and I’m so 
glad you understand how I feel about it. 
Perhaps I can fix up the story myself— 
not so well as you could, I know. It was 
fine of you to be willing to do so much— 
for me.’ Betty cast her eyes downward. 
Would he never mention the dance? 

Lester bent toward her. 

“Td do a lot more than that,’? he 
said, ‘‘for you.” 

Betty’s mother opened the front door. 
Lester made preparations to depart. 

“T’ll be around after you for the 
Sophomore party,” he said. ‘Betty, 
you're the dandiest girl I ever knew.”’ 

“TI guess,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘that 
I'll keep Lester till I can do better.” 

The days that followed were monot- 
onous. Betty had found love and had 
shifted all her thoughts to give it first 
place. Now she was no longer in love 
and there was a great vacancy. 

After the wine of living, ordinary food 
for thought was like cold toast. Butshe 
was glad that she had known the other. 
It had given her a deeper understanding 
of life, she reflected. Verily, ’twas better 
to have loved and lost. 

The summer was nearly over when late 
one sultry afternoon she and Lester 
boarded the street car. The car was 
crowded and a gentleman offered Betty 
his seat. With a murmured “Thank 
you,’ she glanced up. —The man who had 
risen was bowing. It was the fascinat- 
ing Mr. Burt. 


by our readers. 


A Library for Woman’s World Readers 


The following set of Bulletins has been prepared especially for You by the people who con- 
duct departments in Woman’s World. The information contained in them is of the most 
practical and helpful sort, for it has been selected with reference to the daily questions asked 
You will surely want some of the Bulletins, and you may find a use for all: 


The Book of (Good'\Looks.) inten Dome | he Demon Worry—How to Cast ItOut 10c 
Woman's World Baby Book . . . .10c Planta Tree for the Children. . . . 5c 
Before the Baby Comes . .... . . 5c Minnesota Bulletin, Farm Houses. . . 5c¢ 
How to Set the Table. . . . . . . 5c Learning and Earning . . . . . . . ‘10c 
Catering for Two” ...2:98 . amneis DCm Fiome building «mee cme eee OG 
Dainty Dishes for Invalids . . . 5c Making the Home Beautiful . . . . 10c 


Sandwiches and Sweets for Social Occasions 
WOMAN'S WORLD SERVICE DEPT., 107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Bell,” he said with his flashing smile. 
““What have you been doing with your- 
self all summer?” 

In her desire to play up to his flatter- 
ing manner Betty grew inarticulate. 
Lester obtruded himself upon Mr. 
Burt’s attention. 

“TI suppose you'll be out to the Coun- 
try Club dance tonight?” said Mr. Burt. 

“I’m afraid not,’”’ said Lester. “‘We’re 
pretty tired.” 

“T was hoping for a dance with your 
partner,’’ said Mr. Burt. 

The car had reached his corner and 
with a tip of his hat and a “Well, I’m 
mighty glad to have met you,” he was 
gone. 

Lester seated himself beside Betty, but 
for a moment she was silent. She was 
still seeing Mr. Burt’s smile. 

When she reached home she found 
company for dinner. In the haste of 
her dressing and later in the conversa- 
tion that circled around the table, she 
found no opportunity to return to the 
memory. Not until the dessert was 
served was there a pause. The choco- 
late ice cream was cool and tempting;. 
Betty raised a spoonful to her burning 
lips and withdrew the memory from its 
seclusion. A sensation sickeningly sweet, 
as familiar as it was indescribable, swept 
over her. Again she was young, again she 
was answering the call she had denied. 

“But this,’ she whispered — “‘this 
is Different.” 


. Five cents 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OPEN THE 
way to good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any American 
citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for Booklet 
CE 927. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278, A.24, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you and furnish 
everything. ~Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, _magazines. Experience unnecessary; 
details Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y 


PATENTS 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. ACT- 
ual search free. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. 
Geo. P. Kimmel, 201 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. Owen, 
115 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

PET STOCK 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US. FLEMISH 
Giants and New Zealands. Profits large. We supply 


stock and pay $3.00 each. Also Cavies, Squab Breeders 
and fur-bearing animals. Instruction book and contract 
for dime. None free. Outdoor Enterprise Co., Box 10, 
Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c ROLL. SIX PRINTS 
free. Ask for descriptive booklet. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Company,*210 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


THIS AD AND TEN CENTS WILL PAY FOR 
developing and finishing your first roll of films sent us. 
S. J. Hopson, Burlington Jct., Mo. 


ROOTS, HERBS AND EVERGREENS 


$5 A DAY GATHERING EVERGREENS, ROOTS 
and herbs. 10c brings book and war prices. Particulars 
free. Botanical—W, New Haven, Conn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


STAMMERING 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING AND STAMMERING CURED 
at home. Instructive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 
Room 49, 817 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside cheese, 
$2.75. iting Cards 75 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1017 Chestnut Sc , Philadelphia. 
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FOO CUCU 


Real Help 
for Tired Feet 


A busy day and on your feet most of the 
time—a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the 
country—new shoes to break in—all these 
mean tired feet. Soothe and rest them by 
applying a few drops of 


AbsorbineJ! 
THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT2% 

Or, if you are very tired and your feet 
burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will be 
prompt and lasting. 

You will like the “feel” of this clean, fra- 
grant and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates 
quickly, leaves no greasy resi- 
due and is intensely refreshing. 
Only a few draps needed to e 
the work, as Absorbine, Jr., i 
highly concentrated. 

Keep a bottle handy at home, at the 
office, or in your grip when traveling. 
$1.00 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid 


Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bottle or 
procure a regular size bottle from your 
druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
354 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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No Extra Charges 


No et for EBS Extreme 

Cuff Bot extra for ancy PBelt 
Loops or Docket F viape, = see orOpen |— 
oe Seams or all novelty ff 


ao ee GOLD FINISHED 
A Nal GIVEN You Pe 


lapel am — 
7 order, only a ‘Moneg 
ew hundred on hi hand, get yours quick. 


, to for taking meas- 
Cash Profits cree or'eiatives ‘ond 

bors. Young Gzorge Gekovich made 
$66.16 in one — Write for free samples today. 


Chicago. Tailors Association Pert, P-2% 0. Sthueans 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


of fair dealing when you trade with 
any WOMAN’S WORLD advertiser 


WE absolutely guarantee the advertisements in 
Woman’s WORLD and recommend every adver- 
tiser to you. If we should ever make a mistake 
and recommend an advertiser who does not treat 
you honestly and well, you can have 


your money back from us 


if you are a subscriber for and mentioned 
Woman’s Wortp when you wrote for or bought 
the goods. 

Any claim on this guarantee must be made _ to 
us within 60 days from the time the advertise- 
ment was published in Woman’s WoRLD. 


General Manager Woman’s World. 


Send 2 Cents in U. S. stamps to 

pay postage and we will send you FREE 

2 SAMPLE COLLAR of our New Style“Copley.” 
State size wanted. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept, fj, Boston, Mass. 


Send Me Your Hair 


I will make yourold hair new at little 
cost, a cyber —. 
ings, etc. as p ayment on new, hi 
elasshati goods tollovarticles, pte! Sey od 

corsets, etc. Getsome- 
= ufos a for something you are 
- not using. Write for liberal offerand free 
Beauty Book. Your Somhineg made into 
switches, $1.50, Mail your hair today. 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 285, Wigs $8 
220 South State St., Chicago. And Up 


i vo OINTMENT 


; “QUICKLY: REMOVE: : 
-THESINPimpLes..DANDRUEF TNEMAIR 


SAMPLES FREE: Aooat'ssCuricuna, Deer. W_ Boston. Sain EveAvwHine 


_ EXPERIENCES azo 


For Baby’s Bath—A handful of clean 
corks or a celluloid toy, anything that 
will float and dance around in the water, 
will divert baby’s attention and if he is 
timid in his tub he will soon forget to be 
afraid of the water.—G. S. 


When Stretching Curtains—Before 
washing curtains that are to be stretched 
place a soiled one on the stretcher to 
measure by and you will find it a great 
help when you are ready to stretch the 
clean curtains. I always allow a little 
for shrinking in new curtains.—W. H. 


Cleaning My Bathtub—I sprinkle 
the cleaning powder about, turn on a lit- 
tle water, then use a broom. This saves 
my back, as I then only have to stoop 


when I give the tub its “finishing 
touches”? with a cloth or small brush. 
—A. L. J. 


Easy Bread Kneading—Keep a 
small, strong, square wooden box or stool 
a few inches high to stand on when mix- 
ing bread dough at your table. It makes 
the work, which is hard at best, much 
easier and you can give greater force to 
the kneading by standing higher.—G. C. 


Convenience in Baking—To sift 
flour without getting it all over the table 
and floor, sift it onto a large, clean sheet 
of paper; pour the flour back into the 

“sieve, holding the sieve over another 
piece of paper. The baking powder may 
be added now, too. This method is useful 
when several siftings are required as for 
angel cake.—C., V. 


Laundering Table Linen—Experi- 
ence has taught me that table linen will 
look much better and iron more easily 
if wrung rather loosely by hand, instead 
of using a wringer. Hang it very straight 
so the wind may blow it well; napkins 
should be folded once and corners very 
evenly placed together, when dampened, 
then if ironed double they can be folded 
more exactly than if ironed single, with a 
saving of time.—H. B. V. H. 


Laying Linoleum—Before you lay 
your linoleum place several thicknesses 
of corrugated paper or even newspapers 
on the floor. It makes the floor warmer, 
the linoleum will wear better and you will 
find it deadens the noise.—C. S. 


Better Apple Sauce—When making 
apple sauce we do not pare the apples, 
but wash them, pick the stem and blos- 
som off and quarter them. We then 
place the apples in a pan with enough 
water to keep them from sticking. After 
they are tender we pass them through a 
strainer and sweeten. The best part of 
the apple, which lies directly under the 
skin, is used and so much work is elimi- 
nated in this way.—B. P. 


For Old Rag Rugs—When the rag 
rugs have become quite worn they always 
get so limp that it is almost impossible to 
keep them smooth on the floor. When 
you rinse them in the last water put in 
all the starch which happens to be left 
from the wash and you will be surprised 
to see how it will stiffen them and they 
won't get dirty nearly as quickly.— 
An WriG. 


A Rubber Ball at Work—When 
painting ceilings, one is often annoyed 
- by the paint running down the handle of 
the brush. Purchase a large rubber ball, 
cut it in halves and force the handle of 
the brush into the small hole that is in 
onehalf of the ball. Shove the ball up 
as near the brush as it will go. This will 
catch the paint and can be emptied out 
when filled, thus saving the hands and 
the paint.—L. A. C. 


To Try Out Lard—In trying out lard 
use this method in place of the usual way 
of cutting in small cubes and placing in 
kettle on stove. Cut fat meat in strips 
large enough to put through the food 
chopper or meat grinder. Grind and 
place in meat roaster ina hot oven. The 
lard renders out much more quickly and 
thoroughly and there is no danger of 
scorching and burning.—G. F. D. 


* 


mo OBSERVATIONS 


For Cold Sliced Meat—lIf you want 
to serve roast meat sliced cold, after 
roasting wrap it in cheesecloth while it is 
still hot. This will prevent its drying out 
and losing its flavor.—R. F. S. 


When Washing Bedspreads—When 
washing heavy bedspreads, after putting 
them through the last water, do not 
wring them, but carry them to the line in 
a pail and hang them up wet. The 
weight of water will cause the spread to 
dry nearly smooth, and the water will 
bleach it.—M. E. 


Do You Do This?—I find it a good 
plan when varnishing stairs to varnish 
every other one, using the remainder of 
the steps in going up and down. When 
thoroughly dry, finish the unvarnished 
steps. This makes the work much more 
perfect, since the steps will not be marred 
by too early use as is often the case.— 
WoC. NW; 


New Floor for Old—I had a rough 
old shed-room floor with wide cracks and 
full of splinters that made washing it a 
much dreaded undertaking. When the 
cellar was cemented I laughingly asked 
the men why my shed floor could not be 
cemented also. “It can,” was their 
answer, and I told them to go ahead and 
fix it. They made the cement quite thin 
and I think used finer sand and less of it 
than they did for the cellar floor. This 
they flooded over the floor so that the 
cracks would all be filled. As the floor 
was somewhat uneven they put the 
cement just deep enough to make a 
smooth surface. It is so much easier to 
sweep and wash than the old rough 
floor that I wonder I did not think of it 
before.-H. M. 


To Call the Family—The megaphone 
can be utilized to the great convenience 
of the busy housewife. If the children 
are playing a little ways from home, call 
them by megaphone. If John is busy in 
barnyard or field, and you wish to say a 
few words without having him come all 
the way to the house, use a megaphone; 
it carries the voice a great way without 
making it loud or coarse. Once you have 
learned to use it, you will not be without 
one.—M. M. C. 


Every mother 
knows how hard it is to wash the little 
folks’ hair and not get soap in their eyes. 
Have any of you tried putting a pillow 
on your kitchen sink and having the 
child lie on its back and have a washdish 
in the sink to do the shampooing in? I'll 
wager if you once try it you will always 
do this way as it not only saves the little 
folks’ tired necks, but is much easier for 
the mother. If you do not have a sink, 
use a table and a high chair or box to set 
the basin on.—P. H. R. 


Home-Made Vinegar—Last fall 
every time I peeled apples to can or for 
butter I saved all the parings, boiled 
them to extract the juice, put it in alarge 
jar, and kept it in a warm place, then 
added to it a little brown sugar and a 
small piece of mother taken from some 
old vinegar. Now I have over four gal- 
lons of good home-made vinegar.—C. 
DSS: 


Housecleaning Hint—When clean- 
ing upholstered furniture it is often im- 
possible or inconvenient to move it out- 
doors. In such cases place a wet cloth 
over the piece of furniture and then beat 
it, changing the cloth several times dur- 
ing the process. The dust will adhere to 
the cloth and will not rise in the room. 
—F. J. M. 


To Pateh Wall Paper—When it is 
necessary to patch wall paper, always 
tear the paper across, the more irregu- 
larly the better, instead of cutting it. 
By a little care it may be torn so that the 
white edge made by the tearing will be 
upon the unused portion of paper instead 
of upon the patch. Then by matching the 
design perfectly, you will find that the 
patch will show but little, even if the 
paper on the wall has faded slightly, as 
is apt to be the case.—O. M. E. 
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Paring Corns Is | 


Dangerous 
: S ND so are harsh liquids. 
ee The only safe way is 
E ; Blue-jay. 


if 

4 

' If you want instant relief, 

: = if you want to end yourcorns | 

in 48 hours, use the gentle 
Blue-jay. Last year millions es 

of corns were ended in this gg : 

| 

] 


quick, easy way. 

Most cases require but one 
treatment. A very small per- 
centage require a second or 
third treatment. 


Touchy corns are needless, 
and it is needless to risk 
dangerous ways to get rid 
of them. 


Decide now to gain utter 
freedom from your corns. 
Purchase a package of Blue- 
: jay Plasters at your drug- 
i gist’s. 

Z | You gain instant relief, and 
ae in 48 hours your corn may j 


aan 


be removed without pain. i 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Blue- -jay F 


Stops Pam—Ends Corns 


Sold by all Druggists 
Also Bie ae Bunion Beles 
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are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’* hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 4 


removethem? Don't delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S c° 


Made especially to remove freckles S 
* Leaves theskinclear, smooth and with: (Sy 
out ablemish. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar. = 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


“¢W ouldst Thou Be Fair 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
lescribes a number of elegant 
reparations indispensable tothe 

. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
fa Dept. 12. Aurora, Il. 


Free Trial } 


Yes, you may keep 
this new Edison— 
Tbomas A. Edison’s 


down. 
W. For our Now Edison Book. 

rite Today name and address for our new cect and 
pictures of the New Edison Phonographs. No obligations. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph os eget 
3017 Edison Block, Chicago, Ulinois 


[OTHERS EXPECTATION 
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| DRESSES SUITS RR. N] tp at 
IANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Bircderka Lane Drovant sum si-n.¥. 
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Make Dust 
A Stranger in 
Your Home 


Without a Bissell you pay 
three times over in back- 
breaking labor for the clean, 
tidy home of which you are 
so proud. 

This is an unwarrantable 
waste of your strength and 
energy easily avoidable by 
the use of a 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Carpet 
Sweeper Sweeper 


The two make a work- 
Saving, combination by 
which you can make dust 
almost a stranger in your 
home, in the easiest and 
quickest possible manner. 

There is a distinct field 
of usage in every home for 
both a Bissell’s Vacuum 
Sweeper and Bissell’s 
Carpet Sweeper. 

Bissell’s_ ‘‘Cyco”’ Ball- 
Bearing Carpet Sweepers 
are $3.25 to $6.25; Vacuum 
Sweepers, $6.00 to $12.50— 

depending on style and locality. 

At dealers’ everywhere, 
Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. 


Oldest and Largest 
Sweeper Makers 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Made in 
Canada, too. 


Bissell 
f Carpet 
Ea Sweeper 


On All Sewing Machines 


3-in-One Oilis equally beneficial. It really 
transforms hard-running machines—makes 
them //y, with oh, so little effort. Clogaed- 
up bearings cause machines to run hard 
and wear out before their time. 


3-in-One Oil 


not only lubricates these delicate bearings 
to perfection—it actually cleans all caked 
grease, grit and lint out ofthem. And keeps 
them clean, prolonging the life of the 
mechanism. 


3-in-One will put a beautiful polish on 
the wooden case of your machine. Also 
prevents rust on the metal parts. Sold at 
all stores inthe Handy Oil Can, 25c, andin 
15c (Small Sige), 25c and 50c bottles. 


FREE Liberal sample of 3-in-One 


Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 
3-in-One Oil Co. 165 AS. B’way, NewYork 
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SURELY, 
Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 


QUICKLY. 


Thousands 
NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples, 


liver-spots, etc., extreme 
cases. Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities. 
skin clear, soft, healthy. 
Directions and guarantee in package, 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 
50 cents and $100. Address Dept. W, 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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MAOINCLA 
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Leaves the 
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The Girl With 


the Violet Eyes 
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luxury—the millions who pass these 
great houses daily never dream of it 
either. , 

*“We will go to the blue room,” Mere- 
dith said in a low voice as they mounted 
the stairs. “‘I think we shall be more 
alone there. You have dined, of course?” 

Rupert thought of the cold ham, 
fetched from an adjacent cook shop. He 
felt, strong as he was, that he was 
utterly relaxed and limp from want of 
nourishment. 

“T had a little cold ham, some two 
hours ago,”’ he said with a certain grim 
humor. He regretted it directly after- 
ward. _A spasm of surprise, compre- 
hension, and pain crossed his host’s face. 

““My poor boy,’ he said, ‘““my poor 
boy.’ They were on the top of the 
broad staircase by now, and Meredith 
turned and beckoned. One of the foot- 
men came running up. “A bowl of 
bisque, a bottle of Georges Goulet, an 
omelette; have a table wheeled into the 
blue room, and everything up within 


five minutes — for this gentleman 
alone.”’ 
“Yes, sir,” and the man disappeared 


like a person in a conjuring trick. 


RUPERT entered a long room paneled 

in blue and gold. At regular distances 
priceless old Japanese color-prints were 
let into the panels and covered with 
glass. Blue enameled vases stood about 
here and there, and upon slim, gilded 
tables of the First Empire were wonder- 
ful snuff boxes of blue and gilt faience 
and others of old, yellow ivory encrusted 
with sapphires. 

They sat down. 

“You tell me that you were my 
father’s greatest friend,’ Rupert said. 
“Yet he never mentioned you,sto me. I 
saved up my earnings to be able ito visit 
him and furnish him with a few lux- 
uries at San Quentin on every possible 
occasion. I have lived a life of obscure- 
ness ever since my father was sent to 
prison. Yet you have never sought me 
out until now? Excuse me, but I must 
ask these questions.” ; 

“You are entitled to ask all of them, 
and I will explain everything to you, 
but first refresh yourself.” 

Servants had come into the room. A 
circular table gleaming with silver and 
white napery was wheeled in; in a min- 
ute Rupert Rolleston was attacking a 
meal such as he had never dreamed of 
during the years of his servitude. The 
wonderful white soup seemed to pour 
courage and confidence into him. 

“And now, Mr. Meredith?” he asked. 

The response to his question was ex- 
traordinary. Meredith leaned forward 
from his chair and stretched out his arm. 
His hand, like a thing of carved and 
faded ivory, made a gripping motion in 
the air: ‘‘Where is the cipher book?” 
he said with a swallowing in his throat. 
“Have you got it?” 

The fork fell from Rupert’s hand 
with a clatter upon the silver plate. He 
stood up. ‘‘What do you know about 
the cipher book?”’ 

“T have known for years that it has 
been in the custody of the authorities 
at San Quentin. In it was contained 
information that would have enabled 
me to have vindicated your father’s 
honor, and to have brought to justice 
one of the most corrupt rogues in the 
world. Do not tell me that you have not 
got it.” 

Rupert’s thoughts went swiftly. His 
nerves were once again under full con- 
trol. Why should this man seek him 
out and ask him about the cipher book 
which had been stolen from him? Again, 
why should Meredith have been present 
—as he had said—at the inquest on the 
murdered girl, whose dead body had 
been used so abominably? 

“T think I must remind you, sir,’’ he 
said quietly, “that I am considerably in 
the dark. If you were, as you say, a 
great friend of my father—and the old 
servant with whom you found me living 
told me that this was so—then why did 
you never try to help me in any way, and 
why did my father never mention you 
to me? You must realize that I am en- 
titled to ask you these questions.”’ 

“T can perfectly explain myself,” 


Meredith answered. ‘‘Did your father 
ever mention a certain name?” 

“Yours?” 

“No, that of Doctor Lipsius.” 

“Never.” 

“And for a certain reason. Your 
father believed that I was a party to his 
downfall and ruin. I wrote time after 
time to the Warden of San Quentin— 
indeed I attempted an illegitimate means 
of communication with William. Could 
I have had half an hour’s private talk 
with him, I could have convinced him of 
the truth. Circumstances, and your 
poor, dear father’s prejudice, prevented 
it. I come to you now, I say to you, 
that you must join me in a campaign of 
vengeance of which the public, the police, 
must never hear, but which is as deadly 
a feud as ever one man waged against 
another.” 

Rupert was standing now, gazing into 
his host’s white and working face. 

“Sir,” he said, “I but dimly under- 
stand you, at present. But I have to 
tell you that the cipher book which my 
dying father spoke of and which you 
speak of now, was stolen from me upon 
my journey from San Quentin to Los 
Angeles.” 

“You haven’t got it?” the millionaire 
shrieked. ‘“‘You haven’t got it?” 

“Tt was stolen from me by the girl 
who traveled in the same seat with me 
to Los Angeles. The girl whom I found 
grotesquely dressed in the clothes of a 
murderess! You know all about that, 
Mr. Meredith; you have told me that 
you yourself were at the inquest.”’ 

Rupert hesitated a moment, he was 
traversing an unknown country. ‘‘Why 
were you at the inquest?’’ he asked. 
“It has just occurred to me. Why 
should you have been there?” 

The old man’s face was horribly con- 
vulsed. His frail yellow hands opened 
and shut three times, something rattled 
in his throat as he strove to speak. 

At last the words came. ‘*‘ You were 
the last person who saw her alive. You 
think, do you really believe, that she 
stole the cipher book from you?” 

“TI do not see how anyone else could 
have done so!’ Rupert answered. “Yes, 
it might not have been she!’’ 

“You mean?’? Meredith asked with 
terrible urgency. 

“*T mean, sir, that there was a drunken 
person who fell against me in the train, 
but surely: 7 

“John Marchmont,”’ Meredith shout- 
ed. ‘Was he a bluff, hearty, John Bull 
sort of a person—a cattle buyer, who 
travels all over the west?” 

*““You describe the man, sir, but how 
he can have any possible bearing upon 
this mysterious business I don’t see.”’ 

“You will see, my boy, when you 
know everything. That man’s name, I 
would stake my life upon it, is John 
Marchmont.”’ 

“T seem to be moving in circles, Mr. 
Meredith. I beg you to be explicit.” 


“SOON I will, quite soon I will, but 

you must bear with me fora moment. 
Tell me—tell me all you can about the 
girl you met in the train.” 

“But why about her?’”’ Rupert asked. 

““T have a special reason for asking.’’ 

“We talked,’ the young man said 
with asigh. ‘‘We became friends, and if 
one man should say such a thing to 
another, I felt that in life there could 
be no other woman for me.’’ 

He stood staring gravely at his host. 
“That may seem extraordinary to you,” 
he said, “but it’s true. I have never had 
the opportunity of meeting many girls of 
my own class. I met this girl, with whose 
death I have been so tragically con- 
nected and’”’—he shuddered—‘“I can’t 
bear to think of it. But since you ask 
me, I shall never love any one else in this 
world. I pray that I may meet her in 
the next.” 

In his agitation he strode away from 
his host and paced the great blue room. 
Suddenly he paused, bent his head for- 
ward and gazed at a large photograph in 
a massive frame of silver. 

Then he wheeled round. ‘That is the 
girl!’ he cried. ‘‘That is my lady who 
is dead. What do you know of this, Mr. 
Jasper Mere- (Continued on page 35) 
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ig IS impossible to describe in words the 
combination of charming beauty and patri- 
otic sentiment conveyed by this picture. 
There is a place for one in every household. 
In the foreground is the American Flag, the 
stripes vividly represented by the glowing red 
and white colors of a flower bed, the blue field 
formed by the patterned skirt of the dainty 
young girl whose sweet face, standing out 
against a background of soft, harmoniously 
blended woods colors, crowns all with a glow 
of beauty and feeling. Place one of these 
pictures on the wall of your home and every 
visitor will stand long before it. 

This striking composition was originally 

used as a cover design on the July issue of 
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reprinted a limited edition from the 

original plates. These art prints are in 
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woven surgical elastic web, 
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yet firmly holds the figure. 
It lends grace with absolute 
comfort at all times, Our 
patented methods of con- 
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Storing Vegetables for Winter 


By MARTHA GRAHAM 


for storing, because those that have 

been in the ground several weeks 
after reaching maturity will be pithy and 
lacking in flavor. The average garden 
should produce a sufficient supply of late 
crops to last long into the winter, per- 
haps until Spring. Different kinds of 
vegetables, however, demand wholly 
different conditions if they are to keep 
well. Onions, for example, need a low 
temperature, while squashes are sure to 
go bad unless they are kept reasonably 
warm. 

If there is a good cold cellar under the 
house. many of the vegetables, as well as 
the apples, can be kept there without 
difficulty, provided, of course, that the 
temperature does not fall below freezing 
and that there is sufficient ventilation. 
The necessity of letting fresh air into the 
cellar is often overlooked, but foul, damp 
air encourages the fungus troubles that 
make fruit and vegetables spoil. In the 
Fall it is a good plan to keep the cellar 
closed during the day when the air is 
warm and open it up at night when it 
has become cooler. 

Some vegetables do not mind a little 
frost, but beets, carrots and turnips are 
injured if left out until freezing weather. 
The best way to store enough of these 
vegetables for home use is to place them 
in boxes and cover them with sand, which 
keeps them from shriveling. A reserve 
supply for late Spring may be buried in 
trenches out doors and covered with soil 
and hay to keep out the frost. 


[i planted vegetables are the best 


PARSNIPS and vegetable oysters are 

all the better for being touched by 
frost. Indeed, some people do not care 
to eat parsnips that have not been frozen 
alittle. It is well to dig a few of these 
vegetables to store in sand in the cellar 
for early use, but the others may be left 
just where they have been growing until 
mild days in Winter or Spring when they 
may be dug and when the flavor will be 
found greatly improved. It may be, 
however, that the garden-maker will 
want to plow up the ground in the Fall, 
in order to kill the cutworms and other 
pests that winter over in the soil. In 
that event the roots may be dug and laid 
in rows in a well drained spot, then being 
covered with a few inches of soil. It is 
not wise, however, to undertake to do 
this work, though, until freezing weath- 
er is close at hand. 

Cabbage is not a fit vegetable to store 
in the house cellar, for it is almost cer- 
tain to decay more or less and give rise to 
bad odors. The best way to handle cab- 
bages is to set them head down in a 
trench, with the roots protruding above 
ground. Five or six inches of soil should 
be thrown over them and when cold 
weather comes an extra covering of hay, 
cornstalks or .coarse manure will be 
needed. I use sweet cornstalks, which 
are right at hand, and which I find satis- 
factory for the purpose. 

Two vegetables which should not go 
into the cold cellar are onions and 
squashes. To begin with, the onions 
must be well cured before they are stored 
at all. Then they are best placed in 
boxes with slatted sides which will allow 
a free circulation of air, and stored in an 
attic or room where they will not freeze, 
but where the air is cool and dry. Dry- 
ness is of first importance, for moisture 
will cause the onions to sprout, which, of 
course, is not desirable. 

Squashes and pumpkins need to be 
kept dry, too, and last in good condition 
for a long time if the temperature can be 
maintained at about 50 degrees. If it 
goes much lower they will rot and if 
much higher will lose in weight. Com- 
mercial growers arrange these vege- 
tables on tiers in heated rooms. Some- 
times the plan of burying the pumpkins 
in the haymow is seen advocated, but I 
have never made a success of it. They 
may be kept from freezing, but too little 


frequently. In applying water, though, 
care should be taken not to wet the 
leaves, and of course the roots will not 
want to stand in mud. It is well to re- 
member, also, that celery plants should 
never be handled while wet or frozen, 
and it is best to get them into the cellar 
before freezing weather comes on. Ear- 
lier in the Fall a supply of blanched 
stalks for home use may be kept on hand 
by digging a few plants from time to time 
and standing them in a crock or pail of 
water in a dark corner of the cellar. 
Late celery desired for Spring use may be 
left in the ground with the earth ridged 
up until the tops are nearly covered. 
When cold weather comes an additional 
covering of cornstalks or litter, four or 
five inches deep, will also be needed to 
protect them. 

If potatoes are dug early it is best to 
leave them in piles on the ground until 
the nights get cold, but it is advisable to 
cover them with a little straw or hay to 
protect them from the sun. Potatoes 
will keep wherever apples will, but 
slatted bins are better than barrels for 
them. More work is needed to care for 
sweet potatoes, as they are injured by 
any lower temperature than ten degrees 
above freezing. They must be dug early 
and kept in a warm room or close to the 
furnace in the cellar, although a few 
bushels will keep fairly well if stored in 
barrels or boxes of dry sand, even though 
conditions are not ideal. 

Of course, some people are unhappily 
deprived of a cold storage cellar, and the 
furnace may make the ordinary house 
cellar too warm for the successful storage 
of winter vegetables. In that event, the 
only alternative is the digging of a stor- 
age pit or the construction of an outside 
cellar in the side of a banking. The 
latter plan is a good one, and the ex- 
pense of making such a cellar is small. 
A roof of boards covered with hay or 
coarse manure may be built or a cement 
roof, which is more durable, may be con- 
structed, and, of course, there must be a 
door at one end. Pits must always be 
dug in well drained situations, of course, 
or they will fill with water. Many vege- 
tables may be stored in barrels sunk in 
the ground and covered with hay or corn- 
stalks after cold weather comes. 


Girl With the Violet Eyes 


Continued from page 34 


dith?” And he advanced upon the pale 
old man with clenched hands. 

As the young man was threatening 
his host with wild eyes—his heart beat- 
ing like a drum—the door of the Blue 
Room opened. 

Upon the threshold stood a girl. 
Masses of hair crowned and framed the 
perfect oval of her olive tinted face. 
She was robed in a simple tea gown of 
olive green. The fire of her dark violet 
eyes fell upon Rupert Rolleston. 

“You!” she cried—hands outstretched 
and shuddering as she did so. ‘‘The man 
in the train?” 

Rupert gasped, raised his hand to his 


.throat and stumbled forward. 


This was the girl he had met in the 
train, and the girl whose corpse had 
fallen upon him in the Chamber of 
Terrors! 

[To BE ConTINUED.] 


A Dry Country 


A MAN who drove across the country 
last summer to a little town in west- 

ern Kansas, met a farmer hauling a wag- 
on-load of water. 

““Where do you get water?” he asked. 

“Up the road about seven miles,’’ the 
farmer replied. 

“And you haul water seven miles for 
your family and stock?” 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


aS 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or acallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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air reaches them. 

If celery is dug with the roots on 
and planted in moist earth on the cel- 
lar floor or in boxes, it will keep in good 
condition a tong time and even grow 
some, provided that the earth is moistened 


“Yep.” 

“Why in the world don’t you dig a 
well?” asked the traveler, excitedly. 

“Because, stranger,” the farmer said, 
firmly, “it’s just as fur one way as the 
other.” 
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Lots of people think I’m an inquisitive fellow. The subscription man, for instance. The other day I asked 


Gray, streaked, lifeless hair takes on real Patt ‘ ; ; 
beauty when this Seger erie used. him if he’d mind letting me see a list of the addresses of the subscribers of Woman's World. “What do you 

e original color is restored, e gray i ” ; F é 3 
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druggist has it. bya suggestion for a future puzzle page. The list is given below. Happily yours, SANDY McNAB. 
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Send for trial bottle today and say whether 
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see Mary T. Goldman 
425 Goldman Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
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ollow Uncle Sam’s Boys 
With Maps and Pictures 


BY JHESAIDMOF 
THIS WONDERFUL 


War Book 


NCLE SAM does nothing by halves. He has chosen Amer- 
ica’s finest men and boys to take over his share of the great 
European battle front. Perhaps your boy, your neighbor’s boy 
or some lad that you know is already ‘somewhere in France’ or 
helping to man the great guns of the navy or the coast defense. 
Thousands are in uniform; thousands more will join them. Uncle 


Sam’s boys are your boys. You want to know how they are taken 
care of, live and work. You want to follow accurately their movements 
here and abroad. Nothing will help you so well to do this as this new book. 


U.S. Army and Navy Pictorial 


With New War Maps of 
the Entire World 


This book contains dozens of big, 
clear pictures showing intimate de- 
tails of the powerful modern fighting 
machines. It isas though you were 
standing close up to the big guns, 
the tractors, aeroplanes, etc. You 
don’t have to read a lot of uninter- 
esting matter to get the information you want. It is right before you in 
the pictures, with an explanation under each one. You see Uncle Sam’s latest 
fighting weapons, motor batteries, cruisers, battleships, detroyers, colliers, 
submarines, armored cars, gun carriages, torpedo tubes, howitzers, coast- 
defense guns, etc. You see portraits of Pres. Wilson, Sec’y Daniels, and 
Sec’y Baker. You see portraits of the men who head our boys into 
action—Gen. Pershing, Col. Doyen and Admiral Sims. And every one of 
the pictures are big and clear—many times larger than the few selections 
reprinted here. Then in addition to the dozens of pictures there are 


15 Extraordinarily Fine War Maps 


These maps are on a large scale in striking colors 
and show every part of the world, with special 
new maps of the battle fronts, barre” 
? zones, etc. The Company that printe 
this book for us has furnished maps to th 
Government itself. This shows the quality c 
its work. You can follow every movement oi 
our troops. The battle-front maps show practically 
every town, village and hamlet in the war zone and 
give elevations, railways, carats, ctt.~ These fifteen big 
maps alone are worth mcre than the small price 
asked for the book. You will refer to them every 
day as you read the war news. 


We would like to see this high-grade War SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Book in the hands of every reader of Woman’s 

World as an education in patriotism. The Send us 50c covering a new or renewal sub- 
size of the book is 1014x131% inches which scription to Woman’s WorLp for one year and 
gives 32 large pages for the big, clear maps 10c extra and we will mail this great War 
and pictures. The printing is of the highest Book at once. Or send us $1.00 covering two 
grade and the paper used is excellent. While the one-year subscriptions and we will mail the 
edition lasts we will mail this book prepaid 35 War Book free. Mention Offer No. 2153 
to any reader of Woman’s World for only . C when writing. Order now—edition limited. 
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OW you can Lind pretty 


ands in your Oishpan 


Some real experiences over ‘other peoples” kitchen sinks 


My housekeeping began on the Pacific 
Coast when I was about ten years old. 
Mother paid me toc a week to ‘help with 
the dishes.’ And never since have I felt 
richer or prouder. 


Mother believed that girls can’t begin too 
young to learn to do things right,—in the easiest, 
quickest and most efficient way. 


She was very particular about soaps and cleaners. 
She said when you select a good cleaner like Gold 
Dust, which she always had in the house, and use 
it right, you get right results—hands included. 


Mother taught us, too, that well-kept hands 
arevt a luxury. 


I had been writing and housekeeping for a good 
many years when the business men—here on the 
Atlantic side—put me in a private office. They 
said, “Now you sit down and make yourself at 
home—and tell other housekeepers your experi- 
ences with Gold Dust and hands.” 


Then they went out and closed the door. 


Perhaps they thought I would be frightened 
over their first commission. But I was thinking 
to myself, “Isn’t it lucky it’s Gold Dust they’ve 
asked me to write about!’ 


Rough hands and hard water made soft 


My first visit after leaving California was in 
the home of a cousin in a siiail western town. 
At dishwashing time I offered to help. "My 
cousin said, ‘This hard water will ruin your 
hands.” She showed me her own. 


They were harsh and ‘red. 


* 


I found that she never used Gold Dust, and 
brought a package to her rescue. 


We experimented and found that a heaping 
tablespoonful, instead of the usual rounded spoon- 
ful, to the dishpan made this hard water soft for 
her hands and ‘grease-dissolving’ for the dishes. 
I taught my cousin what Mother had taught me 
—that housekeeping needn’t be a hindrance to 
well-kept hands. When I left Cousin Ruth three 
months later, she was still saving dishwashing time 
by using Gold Dust. Her hands had become 
much whiter and nice and soft, too. 


Her beautiful, capable hands 


About three years ago I was doing some writing 
at the Congressional Library. While in Wash- 
ington it was my good fortune to live with one of 
the best housekeepers I have known. Her house 
was perfect and she had time for play on the 
outside. I asked her how she accomplished so 
much. She said, “I save time in little things. 
For instance, at my kitchen sink.” 


I wasn’t surprised to see Gold Dust on the 
shelf over ker dishpan. “I never waste Gold 
Dust,” she said. ‘I find a rounded tablespoonful 
to my dishpan of water is just right.” 


Her hands were white, beautiful, capable hands. 


“And I save my hands by exercising a reason- 
able care,’ she said. “I always rinse them in 
clear tepid water and dry them thoroughly after 
dishwashing.” 


A smile that rose out of a dishpan 


When I arrived in New York recently I 
chanced to board with a stubborn little woman 


who never seemed to get through at her kitchen 
sink. I felt sorry for her and her ‘never- 
ending’ dishes. 


One night I offered to help. 


“T have so much trouble with my hands 
because I have to keep them in water so long,” 
she complained. 


I asked her if she didn’t want to feel water 
that was soft for her hands and see the grease 
disappear from the dishes. 


Of course she did. So I measured out a 
rounded tablespoonful of Gold Dust into the 
dishpan. She felt the soft water and saw the 
grease dissolve. Then the dishes washed quickly 
and dried easily. She hung up her, dishpan 
sooner than ever before. She was smiling, for 
Gold Dust dissolved the grease and her stubborn- 
ness at the same time. 


And her hands? 


She got in the habit of drying them thor- 
oughly, and forgot to complain about them fer 
they were improving right along. 


If you were ‘brought up on Gold Dust,’ 
and haven’t used it wastefully, you will un- 
derstand my long-time loyalty. If you weren’t 
brought’ up on a proper use of Gold Dust, I’m 
wondering if you wouldn’t like to try a table- 
spoonful in your dishpan. Then I am sure that 
you, too, will find that you combine good 
hands-keeping with godd, housekeeping. 


You can get large and small packages of Gold 
Dust at your grocer’s. But you can’t count on 
getting real Gold Dust help"utvess you really get 
Gold Dust. 
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Ten! Cents a Copy 
Fyty Cents a Year 


Ends Corns 


THE SIMPLEST WAY Decide now to master your 


corn forever. Let today's corn 

TO END A CORN be the last. Blue-j -jay will free 

| you from the most paintul corn. 

Apply one of these soothing plasters tonight. 

Pain ends. In 48 hours the corn disappears. Only 

Blue- Jay gives this insurance. Paring is temporary. 
Harsh liquids are dangerous. 


Millions of corns are ended the Blue-jay way. Most 
corns require but one application. An occasional stubborn 
one, two or three. Try the gentle, simple Blue - jay way 


tonight. You will never be the victim of corns again. 


Also Blue-jay BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 25c Packages 


Bunion Plasters Makers of Surgical Dressings, ete. At Druggists 
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- our sentimental idea of what a home 


_ der recollections, and those who have not 


_ people we have prospered. As a nation we 


_ peoples. 
_ to bind up the wounds of all those in this war. 
; to the battle front our sons. 


+ day will there not be a new pride, a new hope, that 
» will lift the song in the mother-heart in simply know- 


-. at our command the inroads of disease. 


- to choose between right and wrong. 


November, 1917 


HANKSGIVING is a day that is typically 
American—rich in the contemplation of 
the hope and courage and gratitude of our 
4 im pious ancestors; and a day set apart from 
ry all the others in the year for a national 
(aeyei| expression of faith—faith in ourselves and 
: in our country, and in our God; and to 
show our own thankful appreciation of those divine 
blessings that it has been our privilege to enjoy. 


Thanksgiving is a day of especial significance in our 


home life—a day for the assembling of all. members 
of a family—putting aside the petty differences, the 
vanities, and little jealousies, and meeting as women, 


' men and children to strengthen the family ties as 


they lengthen, to hold fast to the ancestral home and 
its precious memories. e : 
Thanksgiving is the one day that takes the heart of 
the nation back to the farms and the country. Not 
alone as the place from which all the - 
wealth first comes, not merely because 
upon its bountiful harvest depends our 
national prosperity; but more because 
a home in the country better represents 


should be. Those who have known a home 
in the country look back upon it with ten- 


known it idealize it. In mind and heart the 
country home is associated with the pioneer 
builders of our nation. 

This year Thanksgiving day will be dif- 
ferent. We have had a full harvest. As a 


have reasserted and reaffirmed our allegiance 
to the God of our fathers. We have gone 
out into the world. We have given freely 
of our wealth to the impoverished and hurt 
We have helped all—helped to 
feed and nourish the young and the old, 


And, finally, we came to the supreme test—to send 
And on Thanksgiving 


ing that her son is one of the millions of sons who 


- have consecrated themselves to fight for the United 
_ States, the freedom of the world and to save our 
- Thanksgiving day, in our nation and in our home life, 
- in the spirit in which it has been our joy to hold it? 


NDIVIDUALLY we have to choose between right 
I and wrong. It is a part of our daily life. Each 

_ day we are combating with all of the intelligence 
We fight a 
plague. We quarantine against epidemics. We know 
that if we do not do these things either we or some of 
those we love will suffer—perhaps our children. 

And our national life is not much different from 
our individual life. Asa people, as a nation, we have 
We have to 
have the laws enforced at home—to maintain order, 
and we have to do the same thing in the world. Not 
alone, of course, but with other nations whose beliefs 
are similar if not exactly as our own. 

The difficulty is and always has been for us all to 
see the truth in the same way. We are not free 
enough from prejudices. We do not know. We all 
have not the experience, the education, the knowledge 
to understand, to interpret events, and to some extent 
therefore each day presents its difficulties and we will 
always have before us a great book of mysteries. 

We may not understand the sizzle and crack of the 
wireless that Marconi has made to leap the ocean and 
encircle the world. We may not understand how 
Edison could with seemingly simple contrivances 
immortalize upon a disc the melodies for all time. 
But we do know that the principles that have made 
these things possible are as old as the world itself. 
The discoverers did not create new laws. They simply 
found or expanded the old ones. They gave a greater 
application to old principles. Right and wrong have 
never changed. They are the same now as they have 
always been, but we are learning to give a better 
interpretation to what they really mean, and to do 
our part toward a wider and more forceful applica- 
tion. We are understanding our responsibilities 
more, and with greater courage to meet and fulfill 
our moral obligations. 


HE FIRST obligation of every American is to 
do everything he can to win this war. Com- 
pared to this, all other things are small and 

insignificant. 

Your efforts to win this war are the active expres- 
sion of your citizenship. Your zeal will reflect your 
conscientiousness, your moral worth, and your sym- 
pathy with humankind. 

Evasions and hesitancy, in thought or action, but 
add to the price we must -pay—the blood price, num- 
bered in men and writ deep upon the mother-heart. 


But we can lessen the number and reduce the hurt 
if we simply do our duty and do everything we can to 
win this war, and win it quickly. 


HERE are in this issue two statements signed 
by the United States Food Administration. 
These tell you how you can help and why you 
should help. They are brief, positive, and it is hoped 
so convincing that again you will be impressed with 
the very great help you at home are and can be to your 
nation. It isnot necessary for us to eat as much as we 
do, anyway. When we lessen the amount of food with 
which we are accustomed to load our stomachs we 
are lengthening our lives and the enjoyment of life. 
One of the food experts in Washington told me 
that the worst offenders were retired farmers. When 
they begin to sit back and watch things grow after an 
active life, the most natural thing is to eat heartily. 
But the body does not need so much fuel and in trying 
to use it, without exercise, the machinery breaks down. 
When you help yourself to that extra piece of pork 
tenderloin—just put it back. 
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things and old ways to do new things. The 

patriotic person is not infrequently a very 
inventive one. There have been pledges and societies 
galore, and back of each one of them, or at least 
nearly all of them, there is some real, sincerely 
good fundamental idea. One of the great experiences 
of this war has been the resourcefulness, energy and 


“ingenuity of American women. 


One of the latest pledges on my desk comes from 
Mrs. Hattie Harl. This pledge is worth while at 
any time. For the benefit of parents and teachers 
who may wish to use it I am reproducing it. 


PLEDGE FOR THE 
JUNIOR ARMY OF THE FOOD RELEASE 


les ooo’ 4. ee ee pupilin thes =— 


Ss ee Schoen. cee se 
hereby promise that I will not fretfully or complain- 
ingly find fault with the food set before me while my 
country is at war, nor will I criticise such food in an 
manner while at the table; but if it is necessary to talk 
it over I will do so cheerfully and helpfully when not at 
table, and I will in every way do my best to make it easy 
for those who must feed me to do so without leaving 
someone else hungry. 

And if I forget this pledge, I promise to fine myself 
one penny for each time it is broken, same to be paid 
into the school fund for the aid of Belgian children (or 
other fund established for the purpose). 


Witness: 


Mrs. Harl says about it: 

“Its friends believe that it will aid the housewives 
of the country in their war-time endeavors, give the 
children a wholesale sense of responsibility therein, 
and develop character through the self-imposed self- 
denial and self-control.” 

All of us ought to be for that. 


NOTHER way to teach the children responsi- 
bility is to get them to make a survey of food 
conditions in their school districts. Each town- 

ship or school district is divided so that each scholar 
has a farm or two farms, those near his home, upon 
which to report. For instance, Willie Reed reports on 
how many acres of his father’s one hundred and sixty 
acres are in wheat, how many in corn, how many in 
oats, how many in grass. Willie also reports on the 
live stock. Mary Reed reports on the number of 
fowls, garden truck and orchard, the amount of milk 
and butter, and so forth. Each scholar reports for his 
neighborhood. 

The teacher draws a map of the township and as- 
sembles the figures. This work becomes very interest- 
ing. It gives the children some knowledge of farm 
values and production, and helps them to realize the 
part they are playing in increasing the world’s food 
supply. 

The various school districts can of course turn 
their survey in to the county superintendent, and he 
in turn to the state superintendent and by so doing 
get a state survey made entirely by its future citizens. 


OTHERS and sisters and sweethearts do not 
M forget to send your message of confidence, 
love and cheer to your soldier boy. The 
unshed tears over a mother’s letter come nearer to 
purging the heart of sin and cleansing the mind of 
evil than anything less than the Divine hand. It 
matters nothing if your writing is not as good as it 
was in the old-fashioned copybook. You might even 
misspell, but it will not dim that boy’s sweet and 
shadowy memories of you who gave him to the world, 
whose loving hands first brought his chubby fingers 
together as he lisped, “Now, I lay me mm 
You will not have to tell him that. He will know it. 
But tell him how the baby’s nose runs, how deep the 
snow is, give him the births and deaths and what you 
had for dinner. In other words, don’t let him forget the 
folks back home, and the way things are. 


story of the city girl visiting the country for 

the first time. Seeing the honey on the table, 
she exclaimed, “‘Oh, I did not know you kept a bee. 
How lovely!’ 

It is an exaggeration, of course, and designed to add 
to the world’s visible supply of fun, but in a way it 
does suggest how little we know about each other. 
In a number of places in the west and southwest the 
annual farmers’ picnic brings the country and town 
people together. However, that like the county fair 
and the chautauqua is but once a year. And you 
can not get much acquainted that way. You are 
going to have lots of things to talk about and hear 
about this winter. And the merchants in your town 
will be glad to arrange a place of meeting if you will 
come in either to talk or listen. They may know 
you keep a bee, but there are other things you have 
they do not know about. Don’t let the community 
spirit be winter-killed. 


A LL OF you have laughed no doubt about the 
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HEN we get out the rare old laces and fabrics -that we love not only for themselves 
but for their bygone associations, and proceed to freshen them up for some special 
=<<3== occasion, it is then that we Seles how much we think of Ivory Soap. 


Willingly and confidently the priceless heirlooms are entrusted to its bubbling suds. There 
never is a thought of possible injury even to the most delicate material. Ivory’s users know 
from years of experience with it that it cannot affect the strength and life of the finest 
threads in the slightest degree. They depend upon it to cleanse these perishable pieces as 
gently as it bathes the skin of a baby, and Ivory never betrays their trust. 
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well pay John Cassidy off for the cow!” 


Old Creegan, right in front of them all, says to Nora Ellen, ‘‘And now, 
lass, where is the five hundred dollars? Be quick with it, for I may as a | 


**speak plainly, father” 


“Cow?” murmurs Nora Ellen, 


THE HOMING BIRD 


6, Alice Garland Steele 
Stltustratea by Robert MeCazg, 


ND WHEN all is said and done ye don’t 
ask much, Mrs. Creegan! But ’tis as 
Father Clancy preached to us a week 

Ly) ei come Sunday: ‘Whativer a man hath 

7s (| shall be taken away from him, and what 

| ee he has not will go along with it,’ the 

divil himself could get no better bargain 
than that, Mrs. Creegan, but I suppose ’tis just life, 
after all!’ : 

Mrs. Leary, having delivered herself in this pessi- 
mistic fashion, rolled her fine eyes through the door- 
way to follow the wet Irish lane. For in Ireland, when 
it rains, ’tis always a wet rain, and you can smell it 
days afterward, in the scent of the hedges. Mrs. 
Creegan, rocking slowly in the splint-bottomed chair, 
wiped away a tear with the edge of her apron. 

“True for ye, Mrs. Leary! Years ago, when I first 
married Creegan, says he to me, ‘Give me yourself 
and a bit of land with a house an’ a pig an’ a cow on it, 
and I’ll not envy all the angels in heaven, for I’ll have 
wan of me own, and the right sort of place to kape 
her in? ‘And in spite of seven children, Mrs. Leary, 
wan after the other, ’twas all as he said—until they 
all cleared out to America, and that began the run of 
bad luck—first the boys got married, and that stopped 
the money-sendin’, for sure their wives wanted every 
penny—and then last winter the potatoes gave out, 
and the cow up and died on us, and now we’ve seven 
months’ rent due, and Creegan has gone down to sell 
off the pig to Sammus the butcher! ’Twas a pet pig, 
too, was Paddy—an’ would folly him about the day 
long, and come straight into the house along with us 
when he’d be let!” 

Mrs. Leary nodded. “I know, I know. Some- 
times *tis a pig that’s the last straw. But if ’tis God’s 
will, what’s the use of talkin’, Mrs. Creegan? But 


as for the bad luck, sure it looks to me as if’twas the 
number seven that brought it on you, seven children 
clearing off from ye like the Seven Deadly Sins, and 
seven months’ rent due—faith, ye are in a bad way, 
and that’s no lie!’ 

Mrs. Creegan, rocking a little faster, let the tears 
slide unchecked down her worn cheeks. 

““Niow, don’t be takin’ on so, dearie. Here, show 
me the place ye kape the caddy, and I’ll set ye out a 
hot cup o’ tay. There’s lots of comfort in tay-leaves, 
and it’s I that know it, for ‘tis all that’s kept me heart 
up many a time, when Leary comes home with a drop 
too much in him! ’Tis his one bad habit, Mrs. Cree- 
gan, and ’tis nothing at all to what some wives must 
put up with, so I’!l find no fault, but I think I’d not be 
livin’ with him so long at all if it wasn’t for the 
strength of the tay! Come, show me the caddy.” 


AS they drank it together, with the fresh wind blow- 

ing in the scent of earth and heather, Mrs. Creegan 
gulped down her sobs. ‘‘Ah well, Mrs. Leary, I’ve 
had more than me share to fret about. The cow was 
bad enough and the pig seems the end of all, but 
’twas Nora Ellen that broke me heart! She so pretty 
and just getting a comfort. But when America gets 
into the blood they’re changed creatures entirely, and 
off she walks, straight across the ocean, with hardly a 
tear in her eye for them she left behind her! That’s 
five years come Michaelmas, and we’ve not set eyes 
on her since, and that’s where the hurt lies, Mrs. 
Leary, though Creegan and me don’t mention it— 
*tis by us night and day!’ 

Mrs. Leary stirred her cup heavily. ‘But she’s 
doin’ well, Father Clancy tells me. Is it in service 
she is?”’ 

Mrs. Creegan held up her gray head. ‘“‘It is not,” 


she said proudly, “‘but in a big store in Chicago kept 
by some great American Field-Marshal, where ye can 
buy anything ye want from a music-box to a pin! 
We’ve letters now and again that would make your 
eyes water, such good times she do be having, in a 
fine boarding place with a tap that can turn on the hot 
water night and day, and a gas stove and a piana in the 
parlor. Ah well, Mrs. Leary, that’s the way it goes— 
the world creepin’ up and up, wantin’ more and more 
style till twill be heaven itself before long without the 
trouble of getting there! *Tis a good chance for Nora 
Ellen, and I’ve too much heart to wish her back, but 
I’m all broke up, for all that, and Creegan hasn’t a 
bit of life left in him, and when the pig money is gone, 
*tis no tellin’ where we'll end—by the way I feel now, 
Mrs. Leary, I’m not caring, I’m that sick and sorrow- 
ful over it all!” 

Mrs. Creegan’s tears, welling up afresh, Mrs. 
Leary was too good a neighbor not to shed one or two 
in sympathy, and what with the dripping hedges 
outside, and the crying within, *twas a watery day 
indeed in that part of Connemara, and ’twould take 
a fine big roaring sun to dissipate it. To make all 
heavier, up the lane tramps Creegan himself, his boots 
thick with mud, and a look on his face that told you 
nothing. 

“°Tis your man;’’ said Mrs. Leary softly. “Ill be 
going,” but Mrs. Creegan merely wiped her eyes again. 

“Did ye sell the pig?” she asked mournfully, and 
Creegan, his arms crossed, and his shadow in the 
doorway, stood a moment before he seemed to hear. 
“T’m asking ye, Michael, if ye sold Paddy?” 

“Tdid nots. 

“Saints in heaven! Did ye lose him?” 

“T did not. I left him at Sammus the Butcher's 
till I be sure,” he said, leaning against the door. 


> 
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“Till ye be sure, man! Faith, ’tis only one thing 
we’re sure of, and that is that we’re not in heaven. 
Wurra, wurra, and me depending on the price of 
Paddy to keep us goin’. Michael, I'm tried out with 
ye, that I am.” 

‘An’ what for,” said Michael bluntly, “what for 
should I be sellin’ wan pig when ’tis only to buy an- 
other! Nora Ellen is coming home.” 

“Nora Elien!”” "Twas the mother heart in her 
leaped to the shocking joy of it. She said again, as in 
a dream, the light breaking up the wrinkles in her 
old face: ‘“‘Nora Ellen—did ye say!” 

“I did so. Nora Ellen, and I’ve the letter to prove 
it.’” Creegan, ready to do battle for his honor, like any 
Irishman, threatened them both with it held high in 
his hand, but ’twas a big roaring sun that broke up the 
gloom for all of them, and the way it lit up dark cor- 


ners, and the courage it swept into the place, was a 


thing to see! 

“And she’s saved up,” said Creegan, keeping the 
best for the last, five hundred dollars—so stop your 
everlasting fretting, woman, for if that won’t kape the 
roof over our heads, I dunno what will. I'll be after 
seeing the agent and buying the whole house from 
him—God send tomorrow morning—and a cow into 
the bargain, and that’s why I’ve not sold Paddy; 
*twill be a fatted calf well need when Nora Ellen 
comes home, and at a pinch a pig will do as well!” 

Mrs. Leary, hovering in the background, put im an 
agitated whisper. ‘‘Five hundred pounds, did ye 
say, Mister Creegan?’’ and he, glad to have any idiot 
to turn on, threw her a look of Irish scorn: 

“Tis dollars they have in America, Mam, not 
pounds, but a dollar goes further than a pound would 
here, and that’s the way of it.” 

Mrs. Leary clasped her hands. “Glory be to Peter!” 
. she said, and that was all. 

Mrs. Creegan, trembling over the spread page, 
lifted her dazed eyes. “I can’t make it out,” she 
said, “’tis net the way she signs her name at all!” 

Her husband loftily put her straight. “Can’t ye 
read it? °Tis as plain as the nose on your face— 
E—1—1—e—nora, Ellenora. She-has but clapped the 
two together and turned them the other way about. 
The divil couldn’t please you, Mother,. sometimes, 
and this is wan of them! Sure she’s spelled it in Amer- 
ican, not Irish, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Creegan, thrusting the letter toward him, 
gave the kind of sob that comes from an over-full heart. 
“Read it, Michael—I’ve a cobweb before me eyes!” 

“Eh?” said Michael, and lifting his voice, read 
aloud, in the manner of Father Clancy in the Parish 
Church of a Sunday: 


“Tm sailing this day week, Mother, for though 
America ’tis a great place, I’m forever thinking 
of the Ireland of my heart. I’ve saved up five 
hundred dollars and I’m carrying it along with 
me. I’m thinking even Dennis O’Neil will lift up 
his eyes at that. But ’tis you I’m thinking most of, 
and the peat-fire at home lighting up all the little 
cracks and corners— tis like an altar, Mother, all 
set out with candles. Tell Mary and Tabby 
McVeigh that I’m coming, and Father Clancy 
and the rest, but say not one word to Dennis or 
his mother—leave it to me to rub it into that 
woman when I get home——”’ 


¢¢"T- HERE,” said Mrs. Leary, “look at that, now— 

*tis ‘home’ she calls it, Mrs. Creegan. Sure her 
heart’s in the right place after all, and she'll not lave 
it again! She’s cured of being out on them great 
prairie-lands. And see what she says about Dennis— 
isn’t that cute? And him and her always having an 
eye to each other if the old woman hadn’t up and 
spoiled it! Faith then, Mrs. Creegan, Nora Ellen’s the 
girl to rub it into them two, and finish up with a wed- 
ding and a big slice of the O’Neil farm. There’s luck 
for you, and all your troubles ended!’ 

Mrs. Creegan lifted a face like a withered pink rose. 
“God bless ye, Maggie Leary—I’m all a’ quiver with 
the joy of it, but send the news along, won’t ye, there’ll 
be lots that will want to know. And, Michael, don’t 
be standin’ about like a big gawk—ye’d be more of a 
man if ye drove a few nails into the fence, and set the 
gate so “twill swing aisy, for it’s great doings there’ll 
be now, with all the boys hangin’ over it like they 
used in the old days! And before you stir wan step, 
go along to Sammus the Butcher and fetch back that 
pig—I’ll not have Paddy killed, even for Nora Ellen. 
Sure with five hundred dollars we’ll be rich enough 
to buy a little sucking wan, and roast it with an apple 
in his mouth! Get along now, Michael, for it’s tall 
cleaning I must be at for the rest of this day. The 
Saints be praised! Nora Ellen comin’ back to me, 
macushla machree!’’ 

It was that way until the ship came in, and no 
matter how you took it there was a fine stir in 
Connemara at Nora Ellen coming home. All the 
way from America, with a fat bag of gold in the bot- 
tom of her trunk for the old folks—what do you think 
of that now? ’Tis the boys that all get married with- 
out a thought of the hardship it will mean, but a 
daughter’s a daughter all the days of her life, God 
bless her, coming back after her flittering like a young 
bird to its nest! And what harm if Creegan was that 
set up over it he couldn’t walk in a straight line, but 
went zigzagging all over the parish bragging about 
the good luck of having his girl back, along with her 
savings. Says Barney O’Dee to him, ‘Sure she’ll be 


setting up a fine store, and flirtin’ the days away over 
the counter—mark me, Creegan, that’s what Nora 
Ellen will do.” And what harm if Creegan pitched 
into Barney? He had te get it out of him somehow. 

“Store-kaping, indeed! Not wan bit of it. The 
divil is into you, Barney, to suggest such a waste of 
good money! No, but I'll tell ye what she’ll do— 
she'll buy us a good bit of land, with a house and a pig 
and a cow on it, and if ye doubt me word, go and talk 
to the Agent—for I’m after arranging it all with 
him—and God send tomorrow, I’m goin’ off to John 
Cassidy, over in Ballinahinch, to pick out the cow!” 


What You Can Do to Help 
Win This War 


UR PROBLEM is to feed our Allies this win- 
ter by sending them as much food as we can 
of the most concentrated nutritive value in the 

least shipping space. These foods are wheat, beef, 
pork, dairy products and sugar. 


Our Solution is to eat less of these and more of 
other foods of which we have an abundance, and to 
waste less of all foods. 


Bread and Cereals.—Have at least one wheatless 
meal a day. Use corn, oat, rye, barley, or mixed 
cereal rolls, muffins, and breads in place of white 
bread certainly for one meal, and, tif possible, for 
two. Eat less cake and pastry. 


As to the white bread, if you buy from a baker, 
order it a day in advance; then he will not. bake 
beyond his needs. Cut the loaf on the table and 
only as required. Use stale bread for toast and 
cooking. 

Meat.—Use more poultry, rabbits, and espe- 
cially fish and sea food in place of beef, mutton, 
and pork. Do not use either beef, mutton, or pork 
more than once daily, and then serve smaller por- 
tions. Use all left-over meat cold or in made 
dishes. Use soups more freely. Use beans; they 
have nearly the same food value as meat. 


Milk.—Use all of the milk, waste no part of it. 
The children must have whole milk; therefore, use 
less cream. There is a great waste of food by not 
using all skim and sour milk. Sour milk can be 
used in cooking and to make cottage cheese. Use 
buttermilk and cheese freely. 


Fats (butter, lard, etc.).—Dairy butter has food 
values vital to children. Therefore, use it on the 
table as usual, especially for children. Use as 
little as possible in cooking. Reduce the use of 
fried foods to reduce the consumption of lard and 
other fats. Use vegetable otls, as olive and cotton=- 
seed oil. Save daily one-third of an ounce of animal 
fat. Waste no soap; it contains fat and glycerine 
necessary for explosives. 


Sugar.—Use less candy and sweet drinks. 
Use less sugar in tea and coffee. Use honey, maple 
sirup, and dark sirups for hot cakes and waffles 
without butter or sugar. Do not frost or ice cakes. 
Do not stint the use of sugar in putting up fruits 


They may be used in place of butter. 


Vegetables and Fruits.—We have a superabun- 
dance of vegetables. Double the use of vegetables. 
‘They take the place of part of the wheat and meat, 
and, at the same time, are healthful. Use potatoes 
abundantly. Store potatoes and roots properly 
and they will keep. Use fruits generously. 


and jams. 


Fuel.—Coal comes from a distance, and our rail- 
way facilities are needed for war purposes. Burn 
fewer fires. If you can get wood, use it. United 
States Food Administration. 


And sure, that’s just what he did, and carted it 
back with him, a fine Kerry, all on credit, giving her 
four quarts aday. As for the pig, there he was, follow- 
ing old Creegan straight through the door and out 
again, and even as far as the barroom, but as Father 
Clancy said, the spirit of Father Matthew himself 
must have stayed somewhere about that pig, for the 
smell of whiskey he’d not stand for at all, but set off 
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straight for home as if the devil was after him, giving 
an extra spurt past Sammus the Butcher’s, where 
he’d so nearly come to a bad end! 

So that’s the way it went in Connemara for the two 
weeks before Nora Ellen’s ship came in. There was a 
new rush chair bought, and Creegan himself knocked 
together a new settle for the kitchen, and a fine oil 
lamp with the picture of a red rose on it, and the fence 
was mended, and the ground dug up, and old Cregan, 
in new boots and the suit of clothes he was married in, 
tossing off drinks at the day’s end to the boys—all on 
credit, mind you, to be paid for when Nora Ellen got 
there, along with the house and the cow! 

As for mother Creegan, down on her knees she was, 
scrubbing things up as clean as a whistle, crooning 
prayers to the Virgin for a safe voyage for her darling, 
and bragging to the neighbors with the same breath— 


Woman’s 


with a look in her eyes that made you remember Nora ~ 


Ellen herself, so bright they were, and black as sloes, 
for when the young ones come back through the door, 
old age flies out the window, and a face has a knack 
of freshening up like a flower when the heart beats 
strong! And that’s how the days went with rain in 
some of them, and sun in most of them, and the wind 
blowing sweet over the moors, for all Connemara was 
heaping up a fine fat welcome for Nora Ellen against 
the great day! 

And when it came, mark you, everybody brought 
something along with himself—Sammus the Butcher 
sent a present of a little sucking pig, and the O’Dees a 
bowl of clabbered cream, and Tabby McVeigh fresh 
loaves of currant bread, and old Mother Maguire a 
pot of the real shamrock, and what with potatoes 
with their jackets on, and a rasher of bacon, and 
apples stewed in sugar, and a big bowl of toddy, and 
Father Clancy all ready to say a grace before the 
eating began, faith you’d think that a pot of gold had 
already been dug up im Connemara, and no need for 
Nora Ellen’s at all! 


ND if anyone should ask you, there was Dennis 
O’Neil and his old mother*along with the rest, for 
Father Clancy, not wanting a kettle of fish stirred up 


"in the parish, and the old woman having a tongue, 


and him liking Dennis, and remembering what a fine 
farm he had, and how he’d once had an eye to Nora 
Ellen, took it upon himself to extend an invitation to 
the pair of them. - 


“For she’s a fine girl,’ said Father Clancy, winking | 


at Dennis, ““and my old eyes are sore to see her this 
minute, but I’m thinking, Dennis, “tis the young 
chaps she’ll be looking at, so I'd come along, if I was 
yourself, and get my share.” 

“Yes, Father,’ says Dennis, “I'll come. Sure 
many’s the time we’ve run over the moors together, 
she like a fairy, with her black locks flying, and her 
little bare toes twisting in through the heather!’ 

‘‘Like a witch, ye mane,” says his mother, quick as 
anything, ‘“‘she was a wild thing, was Nora Ellen, and 
I’ll warrant you she’ll stir up trouble enough, with 
her airs and graces. Trapesing off from the mother 
that bore her to God knows where! For America ’tis 
a big place and ye can aisy get lost in it—more ways 
than wan! I’m thinkin’ we'll stay home, Dennis.” 

And says Dennis, winking back at Father Clancy, 
“°-Tis all settled, Father, we'll go!’ and Father 
Clancy, giving a nod, goes off down the lane to make 
it right with the Creegans. 

And sure that night all the little stars were out, 
watching the road for Nora Ellen and showing it out 
to the boys on the doorstep, and there was Dennis, 
his big arms crossed, pretending it happened every 
day, and that Nora Ellen was no better than she 
should be, just as his mother had said, for she’d rubbed 
it into him that hard he was beginning to believe it, 
and ’twas only curiosity that brought him along. 

And there was a soft rumble of wheels, all of a sud- 
den, and says someone, “Tis the cart,” and though 
there was a fine intention to make a great hullabaloo, 
and cry out her name with a welcome when she came 
in sight, the devil a word did anybody say, except 
her old mother heaves up a sob, and old Creegan spits 
into the fire—for you know how it is when a lump 
comes into your throat at sight of an old friend! And 
all you can do, if it be a man, is to wring his hand, and 
if it be a woman, and a pretty one, kiss her if you dare, 
and if you daren’t, then stand back like a gawk screw- 
ing up your courage to do it later! That's how some 
of them felt that night in Connemara, but I’m not say- 
ing Dennis, for there was his mother at the back of 
him with her nose turned up and her eye turned his 
way, wanting to see how he took it, or if he took it at 
all—and straight through the thick of them comes a 
slim body in gray, with red lips a’ tremble, and her 
black eyes all blurred with the tears, and twas Father 
Clancy who was the only man big enough to say a 
word, and that was ‘‘ God bless you, child,” as he led 
her in to her mother’s arms! 

But the fineness of her and the style of her! Sure 
she was not Nora Ellen at all, but Ellenora, with the 
new words from America on the tip of her tongue, and 
her hair done up with two little tortoise-shell combs, 
and presents for the old folks that would make your 
eyes water—a big soft shawl and a rosary for her 
mother, and a pipe for her father, and a new book of 
devotions for Father Clancy himself, and then, when 
she turns her luggage upside down, out she draws a 
little leather bag all fine with silver, and a silver 
chain to it, and says (Continued on page 20) 
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For nearly a minute Rupert lost his head. He beat upon the walls 


fill the knuckles of his clenched fists bled. He called for help, he shouted 
wildly — but from that thickly padded room no voice could penetrate 


THE GIRL WITH THE VIOLET EYES 
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In the Secret Room 


(4 
vA f seemed whirring like an alarm clock. He 
found himself lying upon a settee, and as 
his vision cleared from the mists of swoon, 
the wonderful panelled room of blue 
and gold was the first thing that he saw. 
Someone was pressing a glass to his lips; he swal- 
lowed mechanically. 

Then he sat up and realized. He had fainted. He 
was in Jasper Meredith’s marvelous house. Meredith 
was beginning to explain why he had sought him 
out—Rupert had spoken of the dead girl; then the 
door had opened, and the girl herself stood there. 

As this full consciousness returned to him, he 
started up with acry. Within a yard stood the dark- 
haired girl of the train, of the horrible underground 
place in the Museum, of the photograph upon the 
mantelpiece in this room; a girl resurrected—close 
to him—pulsating with warm life! 

“You!” He gasped, and was again reeling toward 
the sofa, when Meredith’s voice cut sharply in upon 
his mingled terror and joy. 

“This is my daughter, Helena,” he said. 
the girl you met in the train, Rupert Rolleston. 
is not dead. You were deceived.” 

Rupert took a long look at Miss Meredith; her face 
was pale and sad, but the eyes blazed in it like fire. 
She held out her hand. ‘‘Touch me,’ she said 
gently, “touch me, Mr. Rolleston. I am indeed 
flesh and blood.” 

He held a warm hand in his, and at the contact 
something went to the very springs of his being. 
They gazed at each other, face to face, and knew in 
that moment that they were indeed the night voy- 
agers who had come so strangely together, and who 
had met again in such mysterious tragedy. 

“Yes, it is I,” she said gently, and then with a 
supple movement she dropped Rupert’s hand and 
swept away with a bowed head, sobbing loudly. 
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“This is 
She 
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SYNOPSIS 


Rupert Rolleston, the son of a former financial power 
in the west, who is, for reasons of his own, acting as guide 
in Montague’s waxwork exhibition, the chief feature of 
which is a large Chamber of Terrors, learns that his father 
is dying at San Quentin, where he is undergoing a sen- 
tence of ten years’ penal servitude because of bank failures 
in which he was involved. The old man reaffirms his inno- 
cence, telling his son that his ruin was brought about 
by an enemy. He asks Rupert to clear his name, and tells 
him that among his few possessions he will find a pocket- 
book which will help him in his task. On the way back to 
Los Angeles Rupert encounters first a drunken man, and 
later a beautiful girl; he is greatly attracted by the girl. 
On reaching Los Angeles he finds that the pocketbook 
has disappeared. Next day he goes to his work and while 
dusting a notorious figure, he makes the alarming discovery 
that it is not made of wax, but is the body of the girl he met 
inthe train. The affair creates a sensation, and Rupert is 
dismissed from his situation because of his association with 
it. He comes in contact with Jasper Meredith, a famous 
financier, and at the latter’s house the two men discuss the 
question of the lost pocketbook. As they are talking, a girl 
enters the room. It is the girl Rupert met in the train. 


“Oh, Marie, oh, Marie! I love you!’’ 

Then a door opened and a woman in black entered, 
obviously a lady’s maid, and led the sobbing girl away. 

Jasper Meredith and Rupert Rolleston confronted 
each other. 

The old man’s tremors had ceased. He stood rigid, 
and with a terrible intensity in his eyes. Tears were 
running down the face of the young man, though he 
did not know it. A voice sounded in his ears, faint 
and far away. It was the voice of his dying father, 
recalling him to the moment and to vengeance! 

He took a step forward and held out his hand. 

“T do not understand,”’ he said, “but she is alive, 
thank Heaven, she is alive!—and now, what does it 
mean?” 

“Tt means this. It was my daughter Helena you 
met on the train. It was my daughter Marie who 
has been foully murdered and made a hideous show 
for the whole world. They were twins—”’ the old 
man shuddered dreadfully, but regained his self- 
command by a heroic effort. 

“Both of my dear daughters,” he said, “‘strange as 


it may seem to you, have been brought up for many 
years for one object. They have never been seen in 
society. Their existence has been forgotten. They 
have lived, and been trained to one end. For the 
past year they have been actively engaged upon the 
work, assisted by one or two tried and trusted helpers. 
I had thought out the whole campaign long before it 
commenced. I saw that two well-born girls whom 
anyone would recognize as belonging to the aristoc- 
racy, resembling each other in such a fashion that 
their own father could hardly know one from the 
other, would provide a weapon of terrible efficiency 
to my hands. JI am no stern father. When my dear 
daughters were eighteen years of age, highly intelli- 
gent, high-spirited and capable girls, I told them my 
life story. I put everything before them. I asked them 
if they had courage, and were prepared to work with 
me in a cause which would sweeten life. Without a 
moment’s hesitation—and I need hardly say with no 
compulsion from myself—they enlisted under the 
secret banner to which you yourself are now pledged. 
Marie, the elder by a few minutes, has fallen at the 
outset of the campaign.” 

Meredith raised his hands. ‘‘Blood for blood!” he 
cried terribly. ‘‘ You have won in the first bout, 
Doctor Lipsius. You have robbed me of my dear one. 
But you have made one profound and lasting mistake; 
in this devilish mockery of death you have shown your 
hand, at last, after all these years!” 

He turned fiercely to the young man at his side. 
His face was suffused with dark red blood. He caught 
Rupert by the wrist with a grip like a steel trap. The 
burden of yearS melted from him like snow! 

“Now,” he said with frightful intensity, “now, 
young man, are you with us to the death? Does the 
voice of your father—murdered as surely as my 
daughter has been—ring in your ears?” 

Rolleston could not speak. His eyes must have 
answered to his thought, for Meredith let his wrist 
go, and staggered toward the end of the great blue 
and gold room. ; 

“Forgive me,’ he gasped, “‘I shall be better in a 
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minute; come with me here and you shall know every- 
thing, for I trust you, and know you for a man vowed 
in deadly earnest.” 

And then Rupert had one of the surprises of his 
life—a life that had been drab and monotonous 
enough until the last few days. 

Meredith crossed the beautiful room toward a long 
mirror set into one of the panels and surrounded by an 
almost priceless frame of old Venetian brass. The 
millionaire’s figure was reflected in it at full length 
for a moment. Then he bent forward, there was a 
faint noise like that of a window being opened in a 
distant part of the house, and the mirror vanished. 

In its place was a dark oblong through which the 
old man stepped. Then came a click as an electric 
switch was pulled down, and the oblong became 
irradiated with light. 

“Come in here,’’ Meredith whispered and Rupert 
stepped over the wainscotting, and through the frame 
of the mirror. He found himself in a small octagonal 
room, panelled in cedar. In one corner was a massive 
safe, painted the same color as the walls. There were 
two armchairs, a little smoking table covered with 
beaten copper, and nothing more. The floor was 
covered with heavy rugs of tiger skins. And when he 
looked round the mirror had fallen again, and he could 
not have told from which of the eight walls he had 
come into this mysterious place. 

Meredith sat down and motioned his guest to the 
adjacent chair. 

“Here,” he said, “there is no possibility of our 
being overheard. I had this room constructed when 
I first bought this house, fifteen years ago. Not a 
single member of my household knows of its existence, 
except Helena. I realized that it was necessary 
to have some such secure retreat, and circumstances 
have justified my idea.” 

Rupert was deeply impressed by his words, but he 
was almost incapable of feeling much more at that 
moment. The night had been such a wild succession 
of emotions that he sat prepared for anything. 

“You have already heard me mention a name,” 
Meredith began. “It was that of Dr. Lipsius, the 
man who ruined your father. Is it a name that you 
have heard?” 

“Never until now.” 

“Few people have heard that man’s name, and yet 
in all America there is no more dangerous and subtle 
criminal! The brain of a Napoleon united to the 
ferocity of a tiger and the cunning of a fox, are but 
faint words in which to describe the man.” 

**A doctor of medicine?’ Rupert asked. 

“Originally, in his younger days, though he does 
not practice now. Among those 
few who know, there are rumors 
that Lipsius was the most skillful 
criminal of his day—forty years 
ago, for he is seventy now. He 
is a man of immense wealth. 
He has been behind innumerable 
financial combinations for many 
years—hence the ruin of your dear 
father, and many other of my 
friends whom we have now sworn 
to avenge. His skill, audacity, and 
resource are supreme. He foresees 
everything, and provides for it. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the 
power of this man’s intellect. And 
to crown all, he has a freakish, fan- 
tastic, insane humor which ices the 
very blood itself to contemplate. 
You have already been an involun- 
tary witness to one satanic jest,” 
and here again Meredith could 
hardly continue. He recovered 
himself with an effort and went on. 
“Dr. Lipsius is an antagonist so 
formidable that the wealthiest and 
bravest man might well quail before 
crossing swords with such a one.” 


UPERT ground his teeth. He 
was profoundly impressed by 
his host’s words. 

“His sins call out to heaven for 
vengeance,” he said, ‘‘and I shall 
count my life well lost in such a 
service. But the wicked may flour- 
ish for a time—it is for a time only. 
God will bring this monster to 
destruction, and I, 
the son of the man 
he degraded and 
tortured for so 
many years, may 
perhaps be the ap- 
pointed means.”’ 

“T shall pray that it may be so,” 
Meredith replied. ‘‘ And now let us 
come to details. It is essential that 
you should be placed in full posses- 
sion of all the facts we know about 
this man.”’ 

“Go on, sir.” 

‘He lives,”’ Meredith continued, ‘‘in a large house 
at Sealand. It abuts upon a park, and there are en- 
trances from more than one direction, into that large 
expanse—you see how immensely valuable such a 


position must be to Lipsius. The place is surrounded 
by high walls. Within them are large and intricate 
gardens, while beyond, the park stretches out on 


At Thanksgiving Time 


By JOHN D. WELLS 


Why, Mother-O’-Mine, and don’t You know 
The summer days of the Long Ago? — 

The soft south-wind and the sweet perfume 
Of the smiling fields and the orchard bloom? — 
When the orioles “swung high—swung low” 
In the maple trees, in the Long Ago? 


Why, you remember that little boy!— 
He used to come with a broken toy 

Or little hurt, and you used to play 

At kissing the tears and the hurt away, 
And caught him up, in your mother joy, 
And sang to him of the gypsy boy. 


You must recall! Why, he used to stand 
By your chair arm here in the old dreamland, 
Or nestle close, and he’d promise true 

To never go from the side of you; 

Why, once Jou cried on his shoulder, and 


He never, never could understand? 


He went with you to the chest that day 
You put his top and his ball away, 

And wound his spool with a pretty string, 
And locked it safe like a treasured thing; 
He marveled much at the saddened way 
You held him close in your arms that day. 


The boy of old has returned to you; 

The soft south-wind and the blossoms, too; 
The orioles and the flowered ways, 

Have gone the way of old, cld days, 

But he’s kept his lode and promise true, 
And all these years he has walked with you. 


every side. The tower of London, in ancient days, 


was no more impregnable than this modern citadel 
of crime!” 
‘“How have you learned all this, Mr. Meredith?” 


The young man and the millionaire had left the secret- cabinet 
together, and there had been an agitated conference, 
at which Helena Meredith assisted 


“T have spent hundreds of dollars to gain such 
information as I have.” 

“If this man is what you say, then he will be, 
without a doubt, guarded by far more than walls?” 
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The millionaire saw Rupert’s point in a moment. 
“Ah!” he said, “this is indeed an omen of success! 
You grasp things quickly. Your mind moves logi- 
cally and fast. Yes! my people who have been care- 
fully watching in Sealand for the last year, have found 
that Dr. Lipsius has his own spies and guards whom 
nobody suspects. He poses as a quiet old gentleman, 
who has devoted his leisure to the collection of Japa- 
nese antiquities. His galleries of old Japanese color 
prints, tortoise-shell armor of two hundred years ago, 
magnificent vases of enamel, are known to all con- 
noisseurs. I myself have some treasures of old Japan, 
and it is owing to this fact that I have been able 
through agents—to find out what I know.” 

Rupert nodded, he was deeply interested. 

“To the inhabitants of Sealand, and to the con- 
noisseurs of Japanese art, Dr. Lipsius is a harmless and 
merry old gentleman who lives a secluded life, though 
in considerable private splendor. There is not a 
suspicion in the mind of anyone of his true character. 
A few of us know who and what he is—a very few 
indeed. I have large financial interests in Russia, 
and in Russia Poland. Do you remember the assas- 
sination of the Grand Duke Boris, a few years ago?” 

“Yes, I read about it in the newspapers. It was 
said that Revolutionaries had followed the Grand 
Duke from Petrograd.” 


Woman’s 


MEREDITH shook his head with a smile. “No,” 

he answered, “it was notso. The Grand Duke 
was murdered—and you will remember how inexpli- 
cable that murder was—by Dr. Lipsius. I do not 
mean that he himself plunged the stiletto that was 
found in the Duke’s heart at the Hotel Edward in the 


Strand. But that hideous crime was engineered by ~ 


the Doctor, of that I have not the slightest doubt.” 

Rupert heard his host’s sonorous voice, and drank in 
all that the deep words conveyed. Yet, even now, he 
almost failed to apprehend their true significance. 

Life, which had been so ordinary a few days ago, - 
was certainly moving like an express train now. He 
was in a secret room in the house of an American 
millionaire—a secret room, in a modern house. Yet 
he could but hardly bring himself to believe in this 
tale of the monster of Sealand. 

“But how can such a thing be?’’ he asked in an 
agitated voice. “If you know that this Dr. Lipsius 
murdered the Grand Duke, destroyed my father, and 
sent him to a shameful death, do not others know 
it also? Why should this man murder a Prince of the 
Russian Imperial House?’ : 

“‘T see that you do not quite appreciate what I have 
told you. First of all let me make it quite clear to you 
that Dr. Lipsius is mad.” 

““Mad!”’ 

“Yes, with two madnesses. He is rich 
‘beyond the dreams of avarice’-—as the 
poet said. The lust of riches is like the 
craving for drugs or for alcohol. It 
grows by what it feeds on until it be- 
comes the absorbing preoccupation of 
the mind. Any great London doctor 
could give you a dozen instances of this. 
Lipsius, who has more money than he 
can possibly spend, is devoting the re- 
mainder of his life to increasing his vast 
fortune. It may be that he wishes to 
place his daughte ad 

“His daughter?’? Rupert interrupted. 

“T will tell you about her soon—it 
may be that he wishes to leave this girl a 
fortune which may make her a bride for 
some foreign prince, or it may be the 

mere mad lust of gold that 
urges him on his career of evil. 
\) Your father was a pawn in 


his earlier operations. Now he 
strikes at higher game. The 
assassination of the Grand 
Duke was a move in one of 
the Doctor’s immense financial 
combinations. His Highness 
stood in the way of a conces- 
sion—that was all.” 
Rupert shuddered. 
“Can such people 
: live,” he muttered, 
“~~ ‘and move in this ordi- 
» . narily pleasant world? 
Can the desire of 
wealth so atrophy 
the principles of hu- 
manity which are 
common to us all, 
that such a 
fiend as 
you tell 
me of exists?” 
The old man got up and touched 
Rupert’s shoulder with a fragile hand. 
“Not only that,’ he said, “‘but deep 
own in every human heart there is 
some hideous demon, but rarely waked 
from sleep in the lives of most of us. But 
when that demon is waked to hideous 
life, then crime itself becomes an obsession. This 
Lipsius, of whom I have spoken, is a double maniac. 
The fortune of some fabled Eastern King, Midas 
or Solomon, is one of his (Continued on page 15) 
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SOMETHING TO READ BETWEEN TIMES 


A Millionaire and His Hobby 


O SHOW twenty Sioux Indian girls 

; the advantages and the pleasures 

of civilization is the ambition of 
W. D. Henry, the aged millionaire 
banker of Wahpeton, North Dakato, and 
it is an ambition that is likely to be 
realized. 

“As long as my fortune holds out,” 
declares Mr. Henry, “‘I am going to see 
to it that these students have a good 
time and really enjoy themselves. They 
have lived all their lives in the back- 
woods or on the reservations and have 
no conception whatever as to what civili- 
zation should really mean. I believe 
that they are entitled to some of the com- 
forts and recreations that their white sis- 
ters enjoy. You might say that this is 
--my hobby. At any rate it is something 
from which I get genuine satisfaction.”’ 

For years Mr. Henry lived with his 
mother in Wahpeton, being very devoted 
to her until her death about four years 

ago. To find comfort in his bereavement 
and loneliness he took up the systematic 
study of the Sioux and the Chippewa 
languages, a study that naturally led to 
an interest in the living representatives 
of those tribes. Now it happens that 
in Wahpeton the United States Govern- 
ment has established an Indian school 
where boys and girls from many of the 
tribes of the Northwest are receiving 
their education and are being molded 
into genuine American citizens. 

On visiting this school, Mr. Henry was 
deeply impressed by the sturdy manli- 
ness of the boys and the attractive sim- 
plicity of the girls. He asked the super- 
intendent many questions about the 
Indians. He visited the classes, watched 
the students as they worked in the 
school gardens, learned their names and 
picked up a few words of their dialects. 

Mr. Henry is a firm believer in outdoor 
sports, and although he is a man of nearly 

three score years and ten, his heart is as 
light and his hand is as firm as that of the 
sturdiest young Sioux in the school. 

He drives at a merry clip when he 
takes the youngsters out motoring. He 
smashes all canoe records when he fills 
his motor boat with dusky youngsters 
and darts down the Red River of the 
North to the happy fishing grounds. He 
keeps abreast of the leaders when, in the 
winter time, a dozen of the young folks 
set off on their snow-shoes or skis for a 
ten-mile Marathon. 

When the Indian girls are invited down 
to Mr. Henry’s house to spend the day 
or to have the evening meal with him, 
they take full possession in their modest 
way. They find delight in the spacious 
dining room whose walls are hung with 
enlargements of photographs of Indian 
heads and scenes that Mr. Henry has 
taken. ' 

If a person were to make out a list of 
the ways in which he is spending his 
money in following up his Indian hobby, 
the list would include the following 
items: Tickets to the opera house; roller 
skates for twenty of the little folks; tick- 
ets to the moving picture shows; meals 
at the finest hotel in Fargo; skis and snow- 
shoes for the older girls; barrels of gaso- 
line for his automobile; a phonograph 
and records for the summer cottage; a 
new motor boat for Ottertail Lake; a 
banquet for twenty-five of the older 
students; five hundred photographs for 

' general distribution. 

This list will give simply an idea of 
what Mr. Henry is doing for the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of the Indians, 
and by no means shows his activities of 
a month or possibly even of a week. 

For instance, one of the girls, Mary Ed- 
gar, mentioned to Mr. Henry her grand- 
mother’s skill in making tepees or tents. 
He at once commissioned her to have her 
grandmother make for him a tepee of the 


finest materials. The commission was 
promptly executed and today the tepee 
made by the aged Sioux woman occupies 
a position of honor on Mr. Henry’s 
lawn. 

Recently when a motion picture play 
was being produced in Wahpeton, Mr. 
Henry loaned the tepee for one of the 
woodland scenes, and he himself steered 
his motor boat in pursuit of the Indians 
in the canoes as they fled down the Red 
River of the North, in realistic panic. 


These are real Indian girls with their 
millionaire benefactor on 


his lawn 


Last winter when some new students 
came to the school, Mr. Henry bought 
up every pair of skis to be found in 
Wahpeton and then telegraphed to 
Minneapolis for more. He usually keeps 
about twenty pairs of roller skates in his 
garage so that when he has visitors he 
can supply them with amusement. 

Mr. Henry believes that his wealth has 
been given him for a purpose, and he is 
using it in a way that brings repeated 
pleasure to him and abiding joy to those 
of another race. 


Conquering Desert 
Sands 


NY motorist who has 
A tried to pilot his 
car over the shift- 
ing, teacherous desert 
sands knows from per- 
sonal experience what a 
job it is, especially when 
the sand drifts have ob- 
scured the trail. Fur- 
thermore, he has found 
out how the red-hot sand 
burns up his tires and 
even scorches his pock- 
etbook. 

Tourists on the south- 
ern Ocean -to- Ocean 
Highway, for instance, 
have often found all the 
joy taken out of lifewhen 
they struck southeast- 
ern California and faced 
the burning desert that 
would have to be crossed 
before they could enjoy - 
to their heart’s content 


the comforts of the sunshine country. 
The road-builders of California real- 
ized that a transcontinental highway is 
no better than its worst stretch. They 
came to the conclusion that they would 
rather get busy with their wits and with 
their mule teams in the Imperial Valley, 
and keep that highway from Yuma to 
Holtville on the map in red letters. They 
knew it would be a fight to a finish. 
They had encountered the desert sands 
before. They knew that these wily foes 
are busy twenty-four 
hours out of every day, 
weaving their snares in 
which to catch the gog- 
gle-eyed strangers from 
afar. They saw that if 
theymarched right into 
the desert and bearded 
the tawny beast right 
in his den they would 
have to go prepared, 
armed with plenty of 
strong spikes and sub- 
stantial planks. 


That’s just what they 
did. They established 
supply depots for their 
campaign against Gen- 
eral Desert Sands. 
Here they unloaded 
carload after carload of 
planks and stringers. 
Dozensof men were put 
to work making sec- 
tions twelve feet long 
and eight feet wide, 
solid pontoons that 
were to bridge the 
desert. 


Then came the great 
task of getting these 
sections, or units, into 
position. Plenty of 
mules were used for this 
purpose. At some spots 
on the six-mile stretch 
could be found rem- 
nants of the old two- 
track plank road that 
for some time had bat- 
tled against the waves of the desert and 
had finally succumbed. Handling these 
heavy sections was no child’s play. They 
were clumsy to handle and hard to un- 
load. To lighten this work of unloading, 
an ingenious plan was followed. A trav- 
eling crane was built. It was wide enough 
for the loaded wagons to be drivén right 
underneath it. Then with heavy chains 
and pulleys each section was lifted from 
the load and deposited just where it was 
wanted. Thecrane crept forward as the 
roadbed moved on out into the desert. 


Section by section the road grew unti 
the treacherous gap was bridged. 

The best thing about the road is that 
it can be picked up and moved bodily at 
any time to another position. The sec- 
tions are made substantial by strips of 
iron bolted along the edges. Crude oil 
was applied to make the running surface 
smooth. Turnouts are provided at fre- 
quent intervals. The builders have even 
been so thoughtful as to leave extra 
planks along the right of way so as to 
help the wandering motorist get his car 
back on the straight and narrow path 
again. The six-mile stretch cost nearly 
$50,000, but the builders believe it is 
money well spent. 


The Butter-Flower Lady 


LOWERS in wax, paper,.cloth and 
metal have long charmed the 
world, but it remained for Alice V. 

Cooksley to model flowers in butter 
which arrested the attention and claimed 
admiration of thousands of visitors at the 
California Exposition. 

Mrs. Cooksley is a charming English 
woman, from an artistically gifted fam- 
ily, who began modeling as a little child 
on the sand of Brighton. 

As she grew to womanhood her artistic 
ability was cultivated, but she had a 
very practical turn of mind, and upon 
marrying a man interested in the cream- 
ery business, she resolved to learn scien- 
tific buttermaking in order to be helpful 
to her husband. To accomplish this she 
took a course at the British Dairy Insti- 
tute, which is similar to our agricultural 
college. 

The opportunities opening up in the 
Middle West brought the Cooksleys to 
Illinois in 1901. With the same fore- 
sight and good common sense previously 
exhibited she took a course in dairying 
at the lowa State College. 

As the result of this training Mrs. 
Cooksley was able to win four prizes in 
the government butter scoring contests. 
To enlarge her knowledge of the cream- 
ery business she spent two months in 
travel and in visiting the buttermaking 
establishments of the continent. 

Upon her return the Cooksleys opened 
an up-to-date creamery, and did much 
to encourage the farmers of the region 
around to obtain the best breeds of dairy 
stock. 

When the butter-flower lady, as she 
has been called, was asked how she ever 
came to think of modeling flowers in such 
a difficult medium as butter, she said: 

“T was thinking very hard on the 
problem of something new in butter ad- 


The six-mile stretch of desert road cost nearly $50,000. Automobile tourists no 
longer have the joy taken out of life while crossing the hot sands, 
and the builders believe it was money well spent 
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vertising—something that would hold 
people’s attention. The usual modeling 
in butter done by means of wooden molds 
has ceased to be very interesting. One 
day, while walking in my rose garden, 
the idea occurred to me ‘Why not model 
roses in butter?’ I ran into the house 


The raising 


of wild ducks for sale to unlucky hunters is the 


fall and spring months, when the hunting 
fever is strongest, there is no need of the 
wolf barking at the door. This is exactly 
what three lowa women have been doing 
for several seasons, and they have built 
up a rapidly growing business. 
Hundreds of wild ducks are raised each 


newest opening afforded women in the country 


and began to experiment, but I found it 
difficult, and though I sat up late that 
night, my first flowers were not a suc- 
cess.”” 

But she kept on and at last made a case 
of beautiful flowers which attracted the 
people from the entire countryside. The 
farmers would pay railroad fare from 
distant points just to see the butter 
flowers. She filled an order for five hun- 
dred roses for a banquet. The first roses 
were made in the natural butter-color, 
but the artist discovered that vegetable 
coloring matter would make them much 
more realistic. 

Mrs. Cooksley’s studio is perhaps the 
most unique in the world. It is a refrig- 
erator just wide enough for her to get in 
and out of comfortably. Here, dressed 
in a heavy coat and cap, with the aid of 
modeling tools she fashions the exquisite 
butter blossoms which caused the visitor 
to the Food Products building to wonder. 
In the building she was familiarly known 
as the “Butter Burbank.” In size and 
variety, her display of dairy flowers com- 
pared very favorably with that of the 
famous floriculturist in the neighboring 
horticultural palace. The modest violet, 
the wee daisy and its more ambitious 
cousin the Shasta daisy, the poetic 
water-lily, the California poppy, were all 
there. The whole floral kingdom is hers 
to experiment with. 

While butter flowers are not so perish- 
able as natural ones, they last only about 
two months. It is necessary to keep 
them in a case at freezing temperature, 
as the warm air of the room soon melts 
them. 

The butter flowers received two gold 
medals from the Exposition, and attrac- 
ted more attention from visitors than 
the Cubist and Futurist paintings. 


Queer Occupation for Women 
NEW occupation for women, and a 
paying one at that, has been 


Px founded by a number of Iowa 


women who are making good capital 
alleviating the disappointments of hunt- 
ers returning homeward with empty 
game bags. It is even more profitable 
than the raising of poultry, and the risks 
are‘much less. 

The raising of wild ducks for sale to 
unlucky hunters is the newest opening 
afforded pin-money-hungry women. 
When one can sell the wild mallards for 
from $2.00 to $3.00 per pair during the 


year by these women, who find hunters 
willing to pay fancy prices rather than 
become the laughing stock of their 
friends. Hotels and regular markets for 
poultry pay a premium for these wild 
ducks, as the business of catering to the 


public taste for wild fowl is becoming - 


more profitable each season, inasmuch as 
the hunter’s source of wild game is 
diminishing each season. 

Eggs for setting purposes can be pur- 


chased at from $1.50 to $2.00 per dozen, 
a profitable feature of the business. 
Owing to the hardy nature of the ducks 
but little effort is required to raise them, 
other than keeping their wings trimmed 
to prevent their escaping, and seeing 
that they are properly fed. The wild 
baby duck begins to swim before he can 
walk and the rains and cold weather 
which work havoc in the ordinary poul- 
try yard have little effect upon him, 
other than to make his flesh more appe- 
tizing. 


Joe Haines, Juvenile Health 
Officer of Manhattan, Kans. 
Joe is putting up a health 
notice ordering the removal 
of a fly-breeding stable dump 
near the school grounds 


Mothers’ Pensions in Ohio 


HIO people are a unit as regards 
Q) the popularity of Mothers’ Pen- 
sions. Its beneficiaries and the 
thousands of workingmen in Ohio’s 
numerous factories, through the instru- 
mentality of this law, now know a peace 
of mind concerning the future of their 
families they have never known before. 
As administered in Ohio the allow- 
ance of a Mother’s Pension is not char- 
ity. It is on a par with the free school 
system, supported by taxation for the 
good of the individual and the state. 
Ohio has come to Jook upon her children 
as her greatest asset and has thriven on 
the theory that children, properly reared, 
make men and women worth while. 
Ohio has possessed institutions of the 
better character, good houses well man- 
aged and well systematized. But Ohio 
learned that no institution and no hired 
person could take the place of mother 
and the home. Three years has so 
demonstrated the truth of the idea that 
now Ohio has appropriated $100,000 
for the erection of a hospital for crippled 
and deformed children. 

The Mothers’ Pension is administered 
by the juvenile courts. Any mother who 
is a widow, or whose husband is absent 
or unheard from, or whose husband has 
fallen afoul of the law, who is in need 
and who has children under the school 
age, is eligible to receive a pension for a 
six months’ period, renewable as long as 
may be necessary. The scale is fifteen 
dollars for the first child and half that 
amount for the second and additional 
children. Under the eye of competent 
court officials this has been found satis- 
factory, but it is likely that a scientific 
basis wil be worked out by which the 
mothers will receive the difference be- 


Woman’s World 
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tween what is necessary to maintain her 
home and what she is able to earn. 

Social service investigators and offi- 
cials of organized charity, who are best 
able to pass upon the working of Moth- 
ers’ Pensions, say that the system has 
aided them wonderfully and relieved 
them of many burdens. There is a 
noticeable falling off in the rate increase 
of youthful criminals, and homes are 
kept intact. With the extension of the 
work of juvenile research and orphan 
placing it is believed that many of the 
problems of a growing state will be 
solved. The public institutions are be- 
coming a burden to keep up and manage 
and the home idea is winning. 

The mother of Mothers’ Pensions in 
Ohio is Mrs. Eliza R. Cox. Mrs. Cox. 
now deceased, is the mother of James M. 
Cox, Ohio’s present governor. 

With almost three years’ experience 
Mothers’ Pensions has demonstrated 
that the system must be expanded and 
enlarged. There is nowhere heard a 
demand that the pension system. be 
abolished. In Ohio it is making good. 


Children as Health Officers 


R. J. C. MONTGOMERY, City 
and County Health Officer of 
Manhattan, Riley county, Kan- 

sas, has found the children most valuable 
assets in the work of cleaning up and aid- 
ing the public health. He has a regular 
officer in every school in the county. 
These boys and girls are appointed with 
certificate and badge, and they make a 
report each month on local conditions. 

If there are insanitary disease- 
breeding dumps they have authority to 
have them removed. If there are ab- 
sences from school they report at once in 
case of illness, and thus the health officer 
can prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
ease. The year preceding the employing 
of the children in this work, the death rate 
was 11.1 per cent per thousand. The 
next year the rate dropped to 9.9 per 
cent; the year following this the death 
rate was even less, 8.1 per cent, and the 
third year of the Juvenile Health Aid 
the rate had dropped 4 per cent from 
the first year of its trial to 7.1 per 
cent. 

Joe Haines, a twelve-year-old lad, is the 
health officer of Central School building 
in Manhattan and Joe is most efficient. - 
No fly-breeding filth is permitted in 
Joe’s domain. 


Iona Hassebroek, Juvenile 
Health Officer in country 
school, District 56, Riley 
County, Kans. Jona ts order- 
ing the removal of a disease- 
breeding dump 
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HERE was about as much difference be- 
tween the little slim girl in soiled while 
- who drooped upon a park bench, and the 
slim young woman in the yellow sport 
suit and Panama hat who walked slow- 
ly toward her, suitcase in one hand, as 
there is between a mild, big-eyed kitten 
and a gorgeously striped, quietly dangerous young 
leopardess. Yet the slim girl in white was apparently 
of instant interest to the gorgeous one in yellow. Her 
large eyes, heavily penciled and darkened, fixed in- 
stantly on the drooping figure with skumbrous brood- 
ing intensity. 

She advanced and sat heavily down beside it, 
dropping the suitcase with a heavy thud. 

The slim drooping figure straightened itself and 
regarded the newcomer with obvious distaste. The 
soiled white dress was even drawn a bit away from 
the yellow one. 

“Can I sit here a minute, dearie?”’ 

“T guess you can,”’ said the other girl and dropped 
her cheek on the arm that lay along the back of the 
bench. 

“Tve got all kinds of time’’—went on the yellow- 
clad one-ruminatively, giving a kick to the suitcase 
“to make a train I don’t want to make.” 

The other girl did not speak; her lashes lay heavily 
on her white cheeks, dry with the intolerable dryness 
of a great city heat. ; 

The girl in yellow bent forward and touched her 


gently. 

“Sick, dearie?”’? she asked, and the lashes lifted 
briefly. 

“Not—very.”” 

“Hump! Just the usual New York stuff. Heat— 


bum eats—no cash?” the question was put kindly 
“Kid, what are you doin’ in town in this? You look 
like back on the farm, waitin’ at the gate, or some- 
thing like that. Why don’t you go back home?” 

The girl sat up wearily. 

“JT haven’t any money,”’ she said briefly. “I quit 
this afternoon. The place where I worked, a mil- 
linery shop, didn’t pay me much and the proprietor— 
he—liked me too well. I quit. I haven’t much saved, 
but I’ve got a room that’s paid for for a week yet. I 
shan’t worry. This heat’s awful, isn’t it?” 

“T mentioned it, I believe, several times. before,” 
said the other girl dryly. “‘Say—look here. Some- 
thing certainly sent me to you. Hun, listen. I’m 

‘going where you ought to go—to the country. 

And I'd give anything most to get out of it. I 
haven’t been home for fifteen years and she—my 
aunt’s awful sick. She brought me up; she wants 
to see me. 

“T fell for her letter, and—here lam. Starting and 
hating it like sin. You see, at home, they think I’m 
doing fine, the way I ought—being a stenographer. I 
have been writing home classy stuff. She’s real proud 
of me. Well, you can see what a howling success 
I’d be—going back. There isn’t a good thing left 
about me. I don’t want to go and that’s all there is 
to it. I'd shock that town to death. So—if you will, 
kid, you just pick up this little old suitcase and walk 
right in there to Aunt Ann and be me. Go back to 
the farm, kid, instead of Ellen. 

“You need it and want it—I don’t. I'd die first! 
I couldn’t stand it. Do this for me, kid, and honest 
to heaven I'll try to be better myself. Honest, 
I will.” 

The other girl sat slowly upright, a spot of color in 
each cheek. Suddenly she was pretty. 

“Are you crazy?” she breathed and Ellen laughed. 

“Nix, but I was, pretty near when I met you. 
Come on, what do you say? I'll tell you everything 
you ought to know and give you some money. I’m 
gone, but there’s no need of my aunt being killed 
because of it. 

“You'll be doing auntie and me and yourself and 
the whole forsaken little town a good turn. If I was 
any good I’d go myself, but me, honest, kid, I haven’t 
got achance. Will you go? But take your time, that 

- train don’t go for forty minutes.” 

The girl in white drew nearer to the gaudy one; she 
saw beneath the paint to the kindliness and the 
womanliness that was only coated over. 

“Oh!” she gasped, her thin little hands clasped 
tight together, ‘Oh, tell me about that little town!” 


> 


cried. 


Ellen Tremont kissed Molly Sanders good-by when — 


the four-forty Baltimore and Washington express 
pulled out. 

And Molly Sanders did not shrink from the touch 
of those tinted lips; they had said too many kind 
things in the last forty minutes for that. But she 
did shrink from the deception, however kindly, she 
was about to practice. 

Deception was something Molly Sanders had 
known nothing of. She had looked heretofore upon 
a curiously unkind world which had denied her 
any comforts or happiness with frank eyes. 


UT now, she had seen a late picture of Ellen 

Tremont’s Aunt Ann, and she had seen Ellen Tre- 
mont as she was today and she had realized that 
Ellen Tremont could not go back, not if the little 
aunt with the face like a delicate cameo, was really 
sick enough to die. 

She would undoubtedly die without delay if she 
looked upon Ellen as she was today. So Molly 
Sanders put out both thin little hands and grasped 
the happiness that had quivered across her path, 
like the heat waves on the avenue, and perhaps as 
fleeting. 

Ellen Tremont had “staked” her generously; had 
unearthed a gray dust coat from the fat suitcase, had 
told her so much about the little southern town and 
the Tremonts and their servants and her own past 
that Molly’s head swam. 

“You'll do,’ Ellen had told her. ‘We're both slim 
and fair, and fifteen years does a lot. Just bluff it, 
dearie, and be happy. Drop me a line when you're 
coming back and I'll meet you. Ill try to get you a 
job by the time Aunt Ann dies and you get back to 
New York.” 

Fortunately Ellen Tremont had filled the suitcase 
with newly purchased clothes that she knew would 
“90” right in Nelson. White linens, white lawns, 
blue dimities, and one white crepe de chine, or 
Molly Sanders would have revolted at the last 
moment. 

Nothing could have persuaded her to wear such 


“TI know you’re a cheat and you’rea fraud,” he 
“What are you doing here?” 
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clothes as the yellow sport suit Ellen 
Tremont had on. 

“You'll love Nelson, dearie,’”” had been Ellen’s last 
words. “It’s no place for me, but it'll be home for 
you.” 

And though a great part of the country Molly 
Sanders passed through in that long dusty trip was 
bare and monotonously unattractive, to her tired 
young eyes it wore everywhere the roses of Aready. 

Of all the quaint old-fashioned southern towns that 
have stood still since the war, tucked away and for- 
gotten in some of the sweetest corners of the south, 
Nelson must hold its place as one of the quaintest and 
most old-fashioned. 

One street ran through the center of the town; a 
street that became a road two squares beyond it in 
one direction and that meandered into a lane two 
squares beyond it in the other. A road that was 
bordered by quaint colonial homes, large and small, 
all wide apart, and all picturesque; and a lane that 
was bordered by negro cabins set high upon logs that 
stood in the marshes of the little bay. At night 
banjos sounded from these cabins and many a 
rousing negro chorus. 

Through the two or three important streets of the 
little town darkies in wide palm-leaf hats drove 
sleepy oxen hitched to queer two-wheeled wagons 
overflowing with watermelons and corn. Every other 
face seemed black in Nelson. 

Upon several of these peculiar vehicles two or three 
darkies rode, and one caught the inspiring notes of a 
mouth organ as they passed. Nelson boasted two 
hotels, both in need of paint, both requiring new seats 
for their porch chairs, both famous for their southern 
dishes; a post office where black and white congregated 
at eertain times in the day; and a Main street which 
appeared always to be busy in a sleepy sort of fashion, 
like the drowsy buzzing of an industrious bee. 

Ellen Tremont had wired from New York that she 
was coming, so Molly simply stood still and looked. 

Two httle darkies, whose entire apparel came near 
consisting of two huge pairs of suspenders, ambled , 
past the station, carrying a large basket of berries ona 
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pole; a skinny, disappointed-looking yellow dog 
trotted at their bare heels. 

A snatch of chorus came to Molly Sanders from a 
passing white covered wagon, a chorus a-thrill with 
all the inimitable music of the dusky south: 

““Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me! 

I’se gwine ter Alabama wid er banjo on ma knee 

“Goodness gracious alive!’ gasped Molly Sanders, 
her eyes wider than ever. “‘Whata place! Whata 
perfectly darling place!” 

Even in that first never-to-be-forgotten moment 
on the station platform Molly Sanders discovered 
three things. 

Namely, that in Nelson all the negroes were musi- 
cal, all the donkeys and horses and oxen drooped, 
and all the wagons creaked. 

The creaks made her think of negro cabins, rutty 
lanes through cornfields, chicken that sizzled deli- 
ciously on little black stoves out of doors. 

As now and then in the confusion of the multitudes 
we meet and know instantly some heart that is a-tune 
with ours, some kindred soul, so Molly Sanders and 
Nelson knew each other in that moment, and the little 
southern town reached out to her in welcome. As 
Ellen Tremont had told her: ‘“‘Nelson’s no place for 
me—but it'll be home to you!’ 

Then, out of the station, doubtless to the great 
relief of the pinnacle-headed darkey who still stared, 
a little bandy-legged black man, with three teeth and 
a worn-out blue livery, approached Molly. 

“Is you Miss Ellen Tremont, miss?” he asked. 
you is, I’se done come hyar ter fotch you home.” 

Molly looked at him and smiled, her lovely warm 
smile that endeared people to her instantly. 

“Yes,” she said, and forgot that it was not true. It 
seemed as though she had been coming home to Nel- 
son all her life. 

“Ma goodness!’ the little black man raised his 
wrinkled hands. ‘“‘How you’ve done changed, honey! 
Ole Miss’ll hardly know you. Doan you all remember 
me? I’m Elixir, Miss Ellen, honey.” 

Molly closed her eyes for a swiftly passing moment 
of choking emotion; she was fancying Ellen Tremont 
coming home to—this. No, it could never have been. 

*“How is—Aunt Ann, Elixir?” she asked, and put 
her slim little hand in the old darkey’s wrinkled clasp. 

“Porely, Miss Ellen, honey—porely’’—his head 
shook sadly—‘‘she ain’t gwine lib till fall, dey say. 
She’s mos’ powerful anxious ter see you, chile.” 

“Oh,” said Molly Sanders from her heart, ‘‘oh, 
Elixir, I’m glad to be here!’ 

As she climbed into the basket carriage Elixir 
turned upon the pinnacle-headed one who stared. 

“Say, you good for nothin’ Rastus Smith!’ he 
exploded furiously—taking charge meanwhile of 
Molly’s suitcase. 

“You done tuck root? What you all starin’ at so 
rarin’ hard? You better git a move on—next train’ll 
be along in about seben hours.”’ 

And doubtless tickled at his own humor which was 
evidently of an ancient type, Elixir climbed into the 
basket carriage in his turn and clucked to the fat 
pony who woke up with an indignant jerk and started 
madly away. 

Little Bess was the only animal in Nelson that 
didn’t “‘droop”’ Molly Sanders was to learn. 
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SQUARE little snow-white house with an imposing 

white-pillared front, its green blinds drawn against 
the afternoon sun; set high upon three stiff terraces 
and approached by a straight little red brick walk 
which one traversed after the tall, white gate had been 
opened; two famous old willow trees standing guard 
at either side of the four little white steps that ascend- 
ed the first terrace; to the left a wilderness of old- 
fashioned flowers, to the right an iron seat beneath a 
picturesque old grape arbor; at the back a row of tubs 
overshadowed by another arbor of thick vines, where 
two fat black mammies with turbaned heads and 
hitched-up petticoats stood on the broad, cool stones 
and “did” the family washing. 

Outside—all of this and more. Inside: horsehair 
furniture and stiff old mahogany, tall clocks and 
spindly staircases; priceless blue china and spotless 
white woodwork; quaint round mats of every color of 
the rainbow; narrow, stiff-feeling chairs, and broad, 
soft-feeling beds—this was Ellen Tremont’s home, 
where, in one of the broad, soft-feeling beds her little 
Aunt Ann lay seriously ill. 

Molly Sanders went very slowly up that little 
brick walk, wondering in which of Wallace Nutting’s 
exquisite pictures she had seen all of this before. 

She felt every inch the impostor she was as she 
climbed the groups of little steps up the terraces, and 
when Aunt Deb, of whom Ellen Tremont had told her, 
let her in and exclaimed over her and hugged her, and 
took her through ‘the pretty narrow hall; but when 
she entered the square, old-fashioned bedroom in the 
front of the house and saw the delicate face of Ellen 
Tremont’s little Aunt Ann against the white pillows, 
saw the eagerness in the sunken eyes, saw the thin 
trembling hands that were held out to her in the dusk 
of the quaint still room—then Molly Sanders felt 
like an imposter no longer, but went forward and 
knelt by the bed and took the little hands in hers. 

For this was why she had come; that Ellen Tre- 
mont’s little Aunt Ann whom she had never seen, and 
who looked like a delicate cameo, might die in peace. 

Aunt Ann did not ask her if she was Ellen; she just 


put one hand on Molly Sanders’ head and looked deep 
into Molly Sanders’ clear young eyes and fell back 
on her pillows with a long breath of content. And 
Molly would have defended little Aunt Ann then 
from the real Ellen Tremont at any cost. 

That Ellen Tremont had even gotten as far as her 
park bench on the way to all this seemed a sacrilege. 

That night Molly Sanders slept in one of the broad, 
soft-feeling beds in a small cool room with round blue 
and white rugs on the polished floor and an old ma- 
hogany bureau with candles at the sides of the mirror; 
a room that overlooked the wilderness of old-fashioned 
flowers and whose windows let in their fragrant 
breaths and the soft, far-chanting of the camp meet- 
ing in a field some distance away. 

Molly Sanders put out both bare, lovely arms and 
touched the scented sheets lingeringly, a smile of sweet 
content upon her lips. For the first time she knew 


What You Are Asked to Do 
for Your Country 


HE MEN of the Allied Nations are fighting: they 
are not on the farms. The production of food b 
these countries has therefore been greatly reduced. 
Even before the war it was much less than the amount 
consumed. The difference came from America and a 
few other countries. Now this difference is greater than 
ever and, at the same time, but little food can be 
brought in from the outside except from America. 
Therefore, our Allies depend on America for food as 
they have never depended before, and they ask us for it 
with a right which they have never had before. For 
today they are our companions in the great war for 
democracy and liberty. They are doing the fighting, 
the suffering, and dying—in the war. 


Wuy We Must Senn More Wueat.— England, 
France, Italy and Belgium, taken together, import in 
peace time forty per cent of their breadstuffs. But 
now, with their reduction in harvest, they must import 
sixty per cent. We must increase our normal export 
surplus of 88,000,000 bushels to 220,000,000 bushels. 
It can be done but in one way; by economizing and 
substitution. The people of the Allies can not sub- 
stitute corn alone for bread, as we can. They are using 
other cereals added to wheat flour to make war bread, 
and can thus use up to twenty-five per cent of corn for 
wheat. We have plenty of corn to send them, but, 
except in Italy, whose people normally use it, our Al- 
lies have few corn mills, and corn meal is not 
durable enough to be shipped by us in large quan- 
tities. Moreover, the Allied peoples do not make 
their bread at home; it is all made in bakeries, and corn 
bread can not be distributed from bakeries. There is 
but one way: we must reduce our use of wheat. We 
use now an average of five pounds of wheat flour per 
person per week. The whole problem can be met if we 
will substitute one pound of corn or other cereal flour 
for one pound of wheat flour weekly per person; that is, 
if we reduce our consumption of wheat flour from five 
pounds to four pounds a week. 


Wuy We Must Senp More Meat.—tThe food ani- 
mals of the Allies have decreased by 33,000,000 head 
since the war began; thus the source of their meat pro- 
duction is decreasing. At the same time, the needs of 
their soldiers and war workers have increased the 
necessary meat consumption. Our meat exports to 
our Allies are already almost three times what they 
were before the war. The needs of the Allies will 
steadily increase, because their own production of food 
animals will steadily decrease because of lack of feed 
for them. If we will save one ounce of meat per person 
per day we can send our Allies what they need. 


Wuy We Must Senp Butrer AND Mirk.—The de- 
creasing herds and the lack of fodder mean a steady 
falling off in the dairy products of our Allies. They 
have been asking for larger and larger exports from us. 
Last year we sent them three times as much butter and 
almost ten times as much condensed milk as we used 
to send them before the war. Yet we must not only 
keep up to this level but do still better. 


Wuy We Must Senp SuGar.—Before the war 
France, Italy and Belgium produced as much sugar as 
they used, while England drew most of its supply from 
what are now enemy countries. France and Italy are 
producing less than they need, while England is cut 
off from the source of seventy per cent of her usual 
imports. These three Allied countries must now draw 
2,000,000 pounds more sugar than they did before the 
war from the same sources from which we draw our 
supplies. We must divide with them. We can do it 
by economizing. The usual American consumption 
per person is just double that of France. 

Ler Us REMEMBER.—Let us remember that every 
flag that flies opposite the German one is by proxy the 
American flag, and that the armies fighting in our de- 
fense under these flags can not be maintained through 
this winter unless there is food enough for them and for 
their women and children at home. There can only be 
food enough if America provides it. And America 
can only provide it by the personal service and patriotic 
co-operation of all of us. 

The small daily service in substitution can be done 
by all; the saving in waste by the majority, and the 
lessening of food consumed by many. This individual 
daily service in 20,000,000 kitchens and on 20,000,000 
tables multiplied by 100,000,000, which is the sum of 
all of us, will make that total ques which is the 
solution of the problem.—United States Food Admin- 
istration. 


what it meant to sink to rest happily beneath the roof 
of home. 

Little Aunt Ann was very ill the next day, which 
spared Molly Sanders the questioning she had feared. 

Just as she felt she must keep the real Ellen Tre- 
mont from the clear, proud gaze of the little aunt’s 
eyes, so she felt it would be a very hard thing to do 
with those clear eyes upon her. 

There was a stout, rather fussy, little doctor who 
spent two hours with Miss Tremont after dinner, and 
Aunt Deb was too busy about the sickroom to bother 
much with Molly. For which respite the girl was 
thankful. 

So she explored the dear little house and the quaint 
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pretty grounds, and she was sitting dreamily on the 
porch after supper watching a two-wheeled vehicle, 
drawn by sleepy oxen and driven by a sleepy darkey, 
crawling past, thinking of the great, hot, restless city 
she had left, when a low, black car stopped at the 
high, white gate and a young man in flannels sprang 
out, knocked out his pipe against a post, slipped it 
in his pocket and came leisurely toward Molly Sand- 
ers, who watched him approach with dilated eyes. 

Who was this—was it Carrington Trevis, or Rich- 
mond Baynes, or—she went over in her mind the boy 
friends Ellen Tremont had told her of. 

“Hello, Ellen!’ said the young man cordially, hold- 
ing out his hand. “‘ Haven’t forgotten Carr, have you?” 

So this was Carrington Trevis! Molly fished in her 
memory for the information about him Ellen Tremont 
had given her in the heated, crowded terminus in 
New York. 

“You'll see Carrington Trevis. He and I played 
together. The Trevises are big bugs in Nelson now. 
Carr Trevis always said he would do something great 
some day.” 

Molly laid her hand in his now and noted as she did © 
so how tall and straight he was, how directly his fine, 
keen eyes met hers. She shrank from them. 

“Oh, yes; surely, I remember Carr,’ she smiled 
faintly. 

“You've changed’’—he went on more slowly— 
“greatly, I think. But for the better. How is Aunt 
Ann tonight?” 

Molly sighed with relief. 

She told him gravely, 
impulse: 

“Oh, I love her!”’ 

Trevis nodded, and looked away for a moment. 

“Everybody does. She'll probably be better now 
that you’ve come. Would you like to go out to the 
camp meeting? You had better not refuse me, Ellen 
—for—I say it with no intent to be snobbish and 
proud—I own the only machine in town!” 

Molly met his laughing eyes, and discovered that, 
after all, he was only a boy, just a little grown up. 

“Oh, you know Id love to!” she cried and reached 
for a shawl of little Aunt Ann’s that hung on a green 
rocker. : 

“Tell me about yourself,’ requested Carrington 
Trevis as the car sped through the little town. 


Woman's 


She had passed! 
adding with an honest 


AND MOLLY told all about herself; all about her 

struggles in New York, all about her experiences 
and her present stranded condition, and not a word 
about Ellen Tremont. 

“But that’s not a bit like the stuff you’ve been 
writing to Aunt Ann,” he said after a time, and Molly 
laughed shortly. 

““None of that was true. What I’ve told you is true. 
It is best, was best—believe me—for Aunt Ann to be 
deceived.”’ 

“But why didn’t you come home, Ellen?” He had 
never been in the least interested in Ellen Tremont, 
but now he began to feel an overwhelming interest. 

“Oh, pride—I guess,’ Molly laughed nervously. 
“Ts that the camp meeting? How glorious and 
quaint!” 

The car was bumping along a lane that led through 
two fields to a mass of dark woodland; a lane that 
would make and probably had made many a wagon 
creak. 

After an hour at the camp meeting they went. 
Trevis turned the car away from Nelson out into the 
southern country beyond, which Molly Sanders had 
been dying to see. 

“And now,”’ he said presently, his eyes on the road, 
“would you mind telling me what has become of 
Ellen Tremont?” : 

Molly Sanders’ hands tightened in her lap; every bit 
of color drifted from her sweet little face as she turned 
it upon him in a sort of panic. But Carrington Trevis 
was watching the road ahead, and he didn’t look 
formidable, only pleasantly interested. 

‘““How did you know I was not Ellen Tremont?” 
Molly asked quietly after a time. He was not the sort 
one could fib to comfortably. 

“It’s a lucky thing that you went to that camp 
meeting with me and no one else,’ Travis said then, 
bringing the car down to fifteen miles an hour. “The 
Yankee stuck out all over you. You wouldn’t have 
deceived a fly. Little Miss Way-up-north who had 
never been further south than—well—shall we say 
New York?” - 

He turned then and looked into her wide alarmed 
eyes, and smiled reassuringly. 

“Come now, tell me about it—about Ellen Tre- 
mont, this time, please.” 

So Molly Sanders told, drawing a very long breath 
and began at the park bench, having, two hours ago 
when he asked for information, finished at the mil- 
linery shop. 

“T thought,’ Trevis said at last gravely, ‘Ellen 
would never make good. She was always a harum- 
scarum. No more like you than “ 

“T had better go, then,” said Molly hopelessly, 
“since I cannot deceive anyone.” 

“‘Nonsense! Stay and make little Aunt Ann happy” 
—he grinned boyishly at Molly Sanders. “All this 
town isn’t as brilliant as lam! If Aunt Ann recovers 
we can tell her; if not—well—no harm done. Fifteen 
years works wonders.” 

All the next morning Molly Sanders spent at little 
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Aunt Ann’s bedside, and she answered 
quite simply the few questions the sick 
woman asked. 

“To think of your growing up like 
this—Ellen’’—Aunt Ann whispered once 
—‘‘so different from what I always i 

““Yes?’’ Molly smiled, bending nearer. 

“*Feared,”’ said little Aunt Ann faintly. 
_ Several people called during the first 
few days when Molly Sanders sat beside 
Ellen Tremont’s aunt and told her things 
about New York; and Molly was glad 
Aunt Deb could turn them away. But 
it was only a breathing spell; sooner or 
later she would have to face the little 
town. 

Was it true that it was “not as bril- 
liant as Carrington Trevis?’ She smiled 
as she remembered his words. 


ANP as the first days passed it became 

evident to the stout, fussy little doctor 
and to stout, turbaned Aunt Deb, and at 
last to Molly Sanders herself, that Miss 
Anne Tremont was getting well! 

“°Tain’t nothin’ in dis yar worl’, chile, 
but you all acomin’ home,’ Aunt Deb 
told Molly one morning, ‘‘and acomin’ 
home lak you are. Lawdy, honey, you 
ain’t no mo’ lak what you used to be— 
nohow! You’se light an’ little an’ thar 
it ends. Plumb tickled ter death we all 
is wid you, honey, from Miss Ann clar 
down ter old Elixir. ’Tain’t nothin’ 
else is acurin’ Ole Miss, child, nothin’ but 
you all bein’ hyar, an’ bein’ hyar lak you 
are!’? 

“Sure,” agreed Carrington Trevis that 
evening when Molly repeated Aunt 
Deb’s words. ‘“‘Sure you’re curing her. 
It’s a good deed in a naughty world, 
Molly-Ellen!’’ 

And as the first two weeks of Molly 
Sanders’ visit slipped past it became 
evident to the entire town of Nelson that 
Miss Anne Tremont had no intention of 
dying. 

Indeed, she appeared one balmy Sep- 
tember day upon the porch, supported 
on one side by Aunt Deb and on the 
other by Molly. By this time Molly 
Sanders had seen a little of the Nelson 
people and a great deal of Carrington 
Trevis. 

Her timidity was wearing off a bit and 
at times she forgot she was an impostor. 

It was upon the afternoon that Aunt 
Deb escorted Miss Tremont to the green 
rocker on the porch that Trevis came 
along and told Molly his sister was to 
give an informal party for her the follow- 
ing night. 

Dances were gotten up just that quick- 
ly in Nelson. 

Molly had met Lucille Tevis once, a 
little doll-faced young thing who was far 
too young to remember Ellen Tremont. 

When Carrington went back to his 
car Molly went with him to the crub. 

“Carr,” she asked gravely, with her 
lifted eyes full upon his, ‘‘are you not 
afraid for your sister to entertain .me? 
You know under what false pretenses I 
am here. How do you know that I am 
not like Ellen Tremont—that the park- 
bench story is true?” 

Carrington Trevis met her eyes square- 
ly; his mouth hardened a little. 

“Because every inch of you is a lady, 
Molly Sanders,’? he replied as gravely. 
“JT am taking you at your face value and, 
believe me, that is beyond price!” 

For one fleeting second he held both 
Molly Sanders’ hands, while Aunt Ann 
leaned from the green rocker and smiled 
and nodded her dainty white head. 


The night of Lucille Trevis’ dance 


Molly Sanders met John Brooks. 

Brooks had been a Nelson boy but had 
gone to New York when just a kid and 
indulged in some mysterious business 
which he appeared to make very profit- 
able. 

Every summer he returned for a month 
or so to impress upon the little town how 
successful he had been. 

Brooks was the exact opposite of Car- 
rington Trevis, short and dark and un- 
mistakably the man-about-town type. 

But he had come from good people and 
had been born in Nelson and so was per- 
mitted to call upon Lucille Trevis. 

Onrice his eyes met Molly Sanders’ 

* Lucille ceased to be. Molly Sanders was 
not a Nelson product; anyone could have 
_ known that. 
When he asked Lucille who she was 
and received her reply, he stared at 
Molly a long time, frowning; and when 


Lucille introduced him he requested an 
opportunity to call, with a note in his 
voice which made Molly draw back and 
regard him half in terror. 

The Trevis mansion was old, and set 
well back in beautifully kept lawns; a 
number of the guests danced through 
the long windows and out on the smooth 
grass. It was there Brooks led Molly 
when their waltz was over. 

They paused a bit breathlessly near 
the edge of the drive and Molly Sanders 
looked back at Carrington Trevis’ home, 
low and rambling and so brightly lighted 
—and something tightened in her throat. 

Somewhere there was a place called 
New York, a hot, crowded, uncaring 
place where there existed no kindness, 
no charity, no truth. Here—in 
Nelson—— 

She moved away. 
her touched her arm. 

“You are not Ellen Tremont,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘I know you’re a cheat and a 
fraud. What are you doing here in her 
place?” 

Molly drew back and regarded him. 

“What!” she gasped. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 

“T know Ellen Tremont,” he went on. 
“Know her well in New York. What 
are you doing here in her place?”’ 

Molly looked at him. Gradually the 
shock of his words wore off; she remem- 
bered litthe Aunt Ann, she thought of 
Carrington Trevis, even of Ellen Tre- 
mont herself. 

“How dare you speak to me so?”’ she 
asked very low. “I have no idea what 
you mean, unless it is to be merely 
insulting.”’ 

As she turned on her heel to leave him, 
Brooks caught a fold of Ellen Tre- 
mont’s white crepe de chine. 

“Very well done,’ he smiled, “and 
no doubt you could take in this fool town 
until doomsday. But I’m not asleep 
like Nelson. I know you’re not Ellen— 
because I know Ellen. And you're a 
decided improvement upon her, little 
girl. Ellen Tremont would never have 
gotten inside this house—now. Come, 
let’s be friends and we'll share the secret. 
Tell me all about it.” 

He held out both hands with a smile 
and Molly flung up her pretty head and 
looked him squarely in the eyes. 

She was not caring for herself, but for 
little Aunt Ann, for Carrington Trevis 
who had received her, knowing, into his 
home. é 

“T shall tell Carr every word of your 
ridiculous accusation, Mr. Brooks,” 
she said clearly. “I think I never heard 
of such a thing. I’m afraid you'll be 
very sorry you’ve made it.” 

And she turned away and walked, not 
too rapidly, to the house. 


The man beside 


But Molly’s very soul, though every 
bit of it loved Nelson, though she and 
the little town had grown ever nearer 
since the day she stood upon its station 
platform, her very soul was sick of the 
game. She had not known it would be 
like this; she had thought it a lark that 
breathless. scorching day on the park 
bench when she was low in funds and 
spirits. = 5 

She had no doubt that John Brooks 
knew Ellen Tremont. 

She went straight to Carrington Tre- 
vis. He listened to her story, and closed 
his fists tightly on his knees. 

“T’ve always imagined Brooks was a 
cad,”’ he said tensely. “Ill kick him off 
my ground for this.” : 

““You forget,” said Molly with a weary 
smile, ““he is right. What he said was 
true.” i 

The next day on the Main street the 
pinnacle-headed darkey who had been so 
interested in Molly Sanders’ arrival in 
Nelson, handed her a letter from Ellen 
Tremont as she sat in the basket carriage 
drawn by the sprightly Little Bess. 
Molly did not open it until she was away 
out on a country road where Little Bess 
could stand still and fall into one of her 
cat naps. 

“Say, dearie,”’ the letter began, “it is 
sure some sensation addressing a letter 
to myself! But I’ve been wondering 
how that fool town and Aunt Ann fell for 
Molly Sanders instead of Ellen Tremont. 
T bet you made a hit that’s the talk of the 
south. I guess you’ve made a howling 
belle out of me. Can’t you go down to 
the next town and post a note to me just 


saying how you are and Aunt Ann is, 
and when you’re coming back? I think 
I can get you a job. 

“Good luck, dearie. joe iies 

“P. S.—It’s still as hot as—Florida 
here.” 

Molly Sanders frowned, holding the 
letter in lax fingers. 

Once more she saw the park bench, the 
quivering heat on the avenue, the droop- 
ing horses, the sweltering pedestrians; 
the gaudy figure that sank beside her in 
the shade; the enameled face, the dark- 
ened eyes—Molly Sanders shuddered. 

The girl whose place she had taken 
had grown somehow to seem like a shad- 
owy being that existed in another world, 
and now—from the paper in her fingers 
she breathed up at her, a living, virile 
presence, a very real person like herself. 

New York was very close fora moment. 

And during that moment a vagrant 
breeze sprang up from nowhere at all and 
caught the paper from her hand, carrying 
it with fiendish aim straight to the nose 
of the apparently sleeping Little Bess. 
Whereupon Little Bess, immediately 
proving that she was the one animal in 
Nelson that did not droop, sprang off 
wildly as Molly Sanders remembered her 
doing the day of her arrival. 

By the time Molly, in a small panic, 
got Little Bess turned about and headed 
for the spot where Ellen Tremont’s letter 
had been whipped from her hand, she dis- 
covered Mr. John Brooks standing on the 
country road, regarding her amusedly; 
Ellen Tremont’s letter hung in the hand 
at his side, and with the other he lifted 
his hat. 

“How do you do?”’ he asked pleasant- 
ly. “I believe this is your property, Miss 
Sanders?” 


MeLLyY pulled up Little Bess, who 
immediately fell asleep again. 

“Tt is,” she said quietly, looking 
straight into his eyes over the hand she 
was holding out imperiously. ‘‘Give it 
to me, please.”’ 

“Do you know’’—he still smiled—‘‘I 
think Miss Anne Tremont would be more 
interested in this epistle than you are?” 

Molly curled her lips in a way she had 
not used as yet in Nelson; in New York, 
in the millinery shop, it had been well 
known. 

“If you are that type—of course it is 
useless for me to waste words upon you,” 
she spoke crisply and jerked the reins 
over Little Bess. 

“You surely have your nerve,’’ ad- 
mired John Brooks, much impressed by 
the curling lips. ‘““Come, now, let’s be 
friends. And I'll give you back Ellen’s 
letter.” 

“It is of no interest to me what you do 
with that letter, Mr. Brooks,” said Molly 
haughtily, jerking Little Bess awake with 
the usual violent results. 

As he watched the rapidly disappear- 
ing basket carriage Brooks looked ruefully 
down at Ellen Tremont’s letter and a 
queer smile grew about his lips. 

“Talk about your independence!” he 
marveled. ‘‘That’s the finest exhibition 
of it I ever saw!”’ 

But Molly, actuated only by a wild de- 
sire to reach little Aunt Ann _ before 
Brooks showed that letter to her or to 
anyone else in Nelson, urged the aston- 
ished Little Bess, whose speed had here- 
tofore been too much for any driver in 
thesleepy little town,to-a more rapid pace. 

It was time—high time—she told hitle 
Aunt Ann. 

Little Aunt Ann sat in the green rocker 
on the porch, and at her feet, on the top 
step, with both hands in the old lady’s 
frail clasp, crouched Lucille Trevis. 

The girl was speaking eagerly Molly 
could see, and presently one of Miss Tre- 
mont’s thin hands tilted the winsome 
face back.to meet her eyes. 

Somehow Molly felt they spoke of her, 
and she faltered in her eager advance, 
the color drifting from her face. As she 
stood there, between the two tall willow 
trees on the edge of the first terrace, she 
realized all in a moment how much she 
loved Nelson, how much a home the little 
southern town had been to her. Also she 
realized that leaving Nelson meant leav- 
ing Carrington Trevis, and the thought 
left her with no courage to advance. 

Lucille saw her first and beckoned to 
her eagerly, springing to her feet. 

“Molly — Molly —come here!’ she 
called, and (Continued on page 31) 
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The Woman 
Who Cares 


is watchful of every in- 
fluence that bears upon 
the husband’s health. 
And her part lies largely 
in selecting proper food 


and drink. 


For example, when 
science says that coffee 
contains a drug whose 
constant use makes for 
premature old age, and 
whose reactionary effects 
cripple nerves and heart, 
she shelves the coffee 
and serves 


POSTUM 


This pure food-drink 
contains the nourishing 
goodness of the field 
grain—nothing harmful 
whatever. 


lt has a_ delightful 
flavor, and thousands 
have found that coffee 
troubles disappear and 
health improves with 
the change to Postum. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


Tnial tells! 
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in the Home 


The U.S. Food Administrator sayss 


“The use of baking powder breads made of corn and other 
coarse flours instead of patent wheat flour is recommended.” 


Corn meal, oatmeal and rye flour can be used instead of white flour to 
make wholesome and most appetizing food when prepared with 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Try the following recipes which are practical examples: 


RYE AND CORN MEAL MUFFINS OATMEAL BISCUITS 


1% cupsrye flour 1 tablespoon sugar 114 cups flour 114 cups oatmeal 
144 cup corn meal 34 cup milk and 14 teaspoons Royal 6 tablespoons 
¥% teaspoon salt water - Baking Powder m shortening 
4 teaspoons Royal 1 tablespoon shorten= 24 teaspoon salt 2% cup water 
Baking Powder ne 2 tablespoons sugar 
- es : = i . Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar 
Sift together dry ingredients; add milk together. Add oatmeal, melted shortening and 
and water and melted shortening. Beat well, enough water to make a soft dough. Roll out 
Bake in greased muffin pans in hot oven 30 to _ thin on floured board; cut with biscuit cutter 
35 minutes, and bake in greased pan in moderate oven 
about 20 minutes. 


NUT BREAD 


3 cups graham flour 1) cups milk and 
5 teaspoons Royal water 
Baking Powder i cup chopped nuts 
144 teaspoons salt (not too fine), or 1 
44 cup sugar or cup raisins, wash- 
corn syrup ed and floured 
Mix together flour, baking powder and salt; 
add milk and water, sugar or corn syrup, and 
nutmeats or raisins. Put into greased loaf 
sore allow to stand 30 minutes in warm place, 
ake in moderate oven 40 to 45 minutes. 


CORN MEAL GRIDDLE CAKES 
14% cups corn meal 1 tablespoon molasses 
1% cups boiling water 24 cup flour 
34 cup milk 1 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon 4 teaspoons Royal 
shortening Baking Powder 

Seald corn meal in bowl with boiling water; 
add milk, melted shortening and molasses; 
add flour, salt and baking powder, which have 
been sifted together; mix well. Bake on hot 
greased griddle until brown. 


Our newred, white and blue booklet, “Best War Time Recipes,” mailed free 
onrequest. Address Royal Baking Powder Co., 133 William St., N. Y. 


Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar, 
which is derived from grapes, and which has no 
substitute for making a baking powder 


of the highest quality. 
No Alum No Phosphate 


No Bitter Taste 


Helping the Government 


Woman’s World 


THE FAMILY WON’T MIND DOING WITHOUT RICH PASTRIES AS LONG AS YOU SERVE 
SOME OF THESE DELICIOUS BREADS IN THEIR PLACES 


OW THAT white flour is a little 

more plentiful so that we dare 

use it occasionally without our 
consciences reproaching us, eggs have 
soared. If we mix one with a meat sub- 
stitute occasionally it is about all we 
should afford. This is not really such a 
deprivation as it sounds, however, for 
with yeast and baking powder available, 
wonderfully good things can be made 
with never an egg. Here are some of 
them: 


Raisin Breap (Yeast)—Scald and 
cool a cup of fresh milk, add a cup of 
lukewarm water, a crumbled yeast cake 
and a tablespoon of granulated sugar. 
Melt four tablespoons of shortening and 
stir into the liquid, then beat in a cup of 
whole wheat and a cup of white flour 
well mixed. Beat smooth, cover and let 
rise in a warm place free from drafts for 
an hour and a half. It should about 
double in bulk. When well raised, stir in 
a cup of seeded raisins which have been 
rolled in white flour, and work in two 
cups of white flour and two of the whole 
wheat with which has been sifted a tea- 
spoon of salt, and, if the flavor is liked, 
a teaspoon of powdered cinnamon. 
Knead for five minutes, put in greased 
bowl, cover and let rise for an hour anda 
half. Make into two loaves, put in well- 
greased bread pans, filling these half full, 
and let rise, covered, for one hour. Rub 
tops with melted shortening and bake 
for three-quarters of an hour. 


Date Breap (Yeast)—Scald and cool 
a cup of fresh milk, add a cup of boiling 
water, two tablespoons of shortening, 
two teaspoons of salt, four tablespoons of 
molasses, and cool. When lukewarm, 
crumble in half a yeast cake. When 
perfectly dissolved, beat in a quart of 
graham flour and a cup of white flour 
sifted together. Beat smooth, cover and 
iet rise as for the raisin bread. When 
doubled in bulk add a cup of stoned and 
chopped dates, make into two loaves, 
put in greased pans, let rise for an hour, 
covered, then bake for an hour. Fifteen 
minutes before taking from oven rub the 
tops with a tablespoon of powdered sugar 
dissolved in two tablespoons of milk. 


Nut Breap (Baking Powder)—Sift 
twice a pint of whole-wheat flour, a cup 
of white flour, four tablespoons of sugar, 
a teaspoon of salt, five teaspoons of 


baking powder and half a teaspoon of 
baking soda. Mix three-quarters of a 
cup of hot water with an equal amount of 
fresh milk, and half a cup of molasses 
and two tablespoons of melted shorten- 
ing. Mix the dry ingredients with the 
liquids, and add last of all a cup of 
chopped hickory or English walnut 
meats rolled in white flour. Turn into 
greased pan, let stand for ten minutes, 
then bake for one hour. 


Fruit Loar (Yeast)—Sceald and cool 
till lukewarm a cup of fresh milk. Dis- 
solve in it a yeast cake and a tablespoon 
of sugar, then beat in a cup and a quarter 
of white flour. Cover and let rise for an 
hour. Cream six tablespoons of sugar 
with two tablespoons of lard, butter or 
other shortening, and beat-into the light 
sponge, add half a cup of chopped hick- 
ory, pecan or English walnut meats, 
half a cup of chopped raisins and a quar- 
ter cup thinly sliced citron, rolling all in 
a little white flour. Add another cup of 
flour in which is mixed a pinch of salt 
and a half teaspoon of baking powder. 
Knead well, adding more flour if neces- 
sary to make a dough that is not sticky. 
Put in greased bowl, cover and let rise 
for two and a half hours. Make into one 
large or two small loaves. Put in 
greased pans, cover and let rise for an 
hour. Bake for three-quarters of an hour 
and glaze fifteen minutes before remov- 
ing from oven with milk and sugar as for 
the raisin bread. 


CINNAMON BREAD (Baking Powder)— 
Beat smooth four tablespoons of sugar 
with an equal amount of shortening. 
Sift with two and one-half cups of white 
flour five teaspoons of baking powder, a 
teaspoon of cinnamon and a half tea- 
spoon of salt. Rub into the flour the 
creamed shortening and sugar, mix to a 
soft dough with a half cup of milk and a 
half cup of water, and stir in a cup of 
seeded raisins or currants. Turn into a 
greased pan to the depth of an inch anda 
half. Brush the top with melted butter, 
then sprinkle with two tablespoons of 
powdered sugar mixed with a half tea- 
spoon of cinnamon. Bake for twenty 
minutes. 


OATMEAL-NutT BREAD (Yeast)—Cover 
a pint of rolled oats with a pint of boiling 
water. Cover closely and let stand until 
almost cold. Crumble a yeast cake in 


PIPING HOT TEA PUFFS AND SOME OF THAT RASPBERRY JAM YOU CANNED LAST SUM- 
MER—DOESN T IT MAKE YOUR MOUTH WATER? 


for November, 


half a cup of lukewarm water, add four 
tablespoons of brown sugar and two 
tablespoons of melted shortening. When 
no trace of the yeast cake remains, add 
the liquid to the lukewarm oats. Stir in 
a cup of white flour, beat well and set to 
rise, covered, for an hour. Sift a teaspoon 
of salt with three cups of white flour, 
reserving a little flour for the nuts. 
Knead the salted flour with the sponge. 
Cover and let rise for an hour and a half, 
then knead in half a cup of chopped 
English walnuts, mold into two loaves, 
put in greased pans, let rise for an hour 
-and bake for three-quarters of an hour. 


AppLeE Breap (Yeast and Baking 
Powder)—Scald and cool a cup of fresh 
milk, dissolve in it one and a half cakes 
of yeast and a tablespoon of sugar; beat 
in one and a half cups white flour, cover 
and let rise'in a warm place for forty-five 
minutes. Cream half cup of sugar with 
four tablespoons of butter and stir into 
sponge at the end of the forty-five 
minutes. Sift two teaspoons of baking 
powder with two cups of flour, add to the 
sponge and knead for five minutes. 
Put in a greased bowl, cover and let rise 
for two hours. Roll to a half-inch thick- 
ness. Put in greased pans, spread lightly 
with melted butter and sprinkle with 
granulated sugar, then press cored and 
peeled apples, cut in eighths, into the 
dough, rounded side up, sprinkle with a 
mixture of cinnamon and sugar, cover 
and let rise for thirty minutes, then bake 
covered, for ten minutes. Remove cover 
and bake for fifteen minutes longer. 


SwepisH Breap (Baking Powder)— 
Sift together two cups white flour, a 
tablespoon of sugar, a half teaspoon of 
salt, and a heaping teaspoon of baking 
powder. Rub in with the tips of the 
fingers two tablespoons of shortening. 
Wet with milk to a dough that can be 
rolled out. Roll half an inch thick, keep- 
ing the edges even. Spread lightly with 
melted butter, sprinkle with well- 
washed currants, then powder over these 
a mixture of sugar, nutmeg and a little 
cinnamon. Roll up the dough, put ina 
well-greased pan, let stand for fifteen 
minutes, rub with melted butter and 
bake for half an hour. Or cut the dough 
after rolling into inch slices, lay these 
flat and bake for half an hour. 


PruNE Bread (Baking Powder)— 
This is made exactly the same as Swedish 
bread only prunes cooked until soft, then 
mashed with sugar and a little grated 
lemon rind are used for the spread. 


CuRRANT BREAD (Baking Powder)— 
Sift twice three cups white flour, half a 
cup of sugar, half a teaspoon of salt and 
two heaping teaspoons of baking powder, 
then rub into these dry ingredients three- 
quarters of a cup of shortening, and stir 
in a cup of well washed and dried cur- 
rants and the grated rind of a lemon. 
‘Mix to a very thick batter with cold 
milk, and pour into a well-greased pan, 
leaving plenty of room to rise. Bake 
slowly for one hour. Do not open the 
oven door after putting in the loaf until 
time is up, so be sure the temperature 
is right. 


Tea Purrs (Yeast)—Scald and cool a 
cup of fresh milk, dissolve in it a cake of 


EOI 


yeast and two tablespoons of sugar. Add 
a quarter cup of melted shortening, and 
stir in three cups of white flour, with 
which has been sifted a teaspoon of salt. 
Beat smooth, then add and knead in 
three more cups of flour. Let rise for 
two hours in covered bowl. Make into 
one dozen round biscuits, and let rise 
again, covered, for thrity minutes. Press 
out to a quarter-inch thickness with 
floured rolling-pin, then bake brown on 
both sides on a griddle over rather a slow 
fire. The baking of each side should take 
about ten minutes, and the puffs should 
double in thickness during the process. 
Keep warm in the oven until the whole 
dozen is baked. Serve hot with butter. 


Caraway TEA Biscurr (Baking Pow- 
der)—Sift together twice, three cups 
flour, one and a half teaspoons baking 
powder, a small pinch of salt,.and two- 
thirds of a cup of sugar. Rub into this 
three tablespoons of shortening and stir 
in a teaspoon of caraway seeds. Mix to 
a soft dough with milk and roll out toa 
quarter-inch thickness. Cut out and 
bake for fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 


Date Sanpwicu Biscuits (Baking 
Powder)—Make a biscuit dough as for 
the caraway tea biscuit. Roll the dough 
half an inch thick and cut in rounds with 
a large-size cutter. Spread lightly with 
melted butter, sprinkle with a mixture of 
cinnamon and sugar, using two table- 
spoons of sugar to a half teaspoon of 
cinnamon for the whole batch of biscuits. 
Put a date, stoned and pressed flat, on 
one side of each biscuit and press the 
other half over like a Parker House roll. 
Pinch the edges together, brush top 
with milk and bake for fifteen minutes. 
A spoon of jam may be used instead of 
the date, in which case the cinnamon and 
sugar should be omitted. 


Cirron Buns (Yeast)—Scald and 
cool a pint of milk, and dissolve in it a 
cake of yeast and a tablespoon of sugar, 
then beat in three cups of whole-wheat 
flour and half a cup of white flour. Let 
rise for an hour. When light adda cup of 
sugar creamed with half a cup of short- 
ening, a cup of well-washed currants, two 
and a half cups of equal parts of white 
and whole-wheat flour and half-a tea- 
spoon of salt. Knead, put in covered 
bow! to rise for two hours, then turn out 
on floured bread board and make into 
rolls, putting them close together in a 
greased pan. Let rise for an hour, brush 
tops with milk, sprinkle with chopped 
citron and bake for twenty minutes in a 
hot oven. 


Mapre-Nur Sanpwicuh Biscuits 
(Baking Powder) —Sift twice four cups 
of white flour, two teaspoons of baking 
powder, a tablespoon of sugar and a tea- 
spoon of salt, then rub in a quarter cup 
of shortening. Mix to a soft dough with 
milk and roll out thin. Runa half pound 
of English walnuts and a half pound of 
seeded raisins through the food chopper 
and mix to a paste with a few drops of 
orange juice. Spread half the dough with 
this paste, put it on thin, cover with the 
other piece. of dough. Cut in even 
squares about two and a half inches 
across. Brush the tops with milk and 
sprinkle with grated maple sugar. Bake 
for about ten minutes in a quick oven. 


‘*PEANUT PATTIES’’ IS JUST A FANCY NAME FOR GOOD OLD-FASHIONED MOLASSES 
COOKIES—WITHK NUTS 


Breakfasts 


For the Cost of One 


Do you know that most breakfast meat dishes cost five times 
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as much as Quaker Oats, measured by nutrition? And that eggs 


alone cost six times as much for the same amount of food units? 
The average mixed diet costs four times as much. 
Pound for pound, round steak and chicken have less than half 


the nutrition of oats. 


Beef supplies, in lime, phosphates and iron, not one-fifth so 


much as oats. 


As a balanced food, the oat stands supreme. 
Also as a vim food and a food for growth. 
Also as a flavory and inviting cereal dish. 


Serve oats liberally and often. They will minimize your food 
cost, and your folks will be better fed. 


Quaker 


For extra flavor, insist on Quaker 
Oats. These flakes are made from 
queen grains only—Zjust the rich, and 
plump oats. We get but ten pounds _ 
from a bushel. 

Omitting the small grains makes 
them doubly delicious. Yet they 


The Luscious Oat Flakes 


cost no extra price. Use them 
also in bread and muffins, in cookies 
pancakes. Use them to 
soup. The Government 
is urging every housewife to help 
conserve our wheat, and this is one 
way to do it. 


thicken 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 


An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 


Made to our order, ex*ra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. Send us our 
trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker Oats packages, or an 
affidavit showing the purchase of five packages of Quaker Oats. | ; 
affidavit, and this ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the trademarks 
or affidavit as assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oa 
value. This offer applies to United States and Canada. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1798 Pailway Exchange, Chicago 


The trademarks have no redemption 
We supply only one cooker to a family 


ats 


Send $1.00 with the trademarks or 


(1670) 


“Tis like the hide in most respects 
. fr some respects tis better 


The United States Government purchase 


Leatherwove for upholstery purposes—they know. 


Rich appearance combined with the sterling quality of dur- 

ability makes Leatherwove an individual upholstery fabric — 

for motor car and furniture upholstery and wall-coverings. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 


== 


Peay 


room for 


‘THAT curved back allows and __ individually inspected. 
and prevents cutting of thread, yet or satisfaction seek the turtle back 
lies flat (no knobs to protrude). Large card, 10c. Or if you can’t get it, 

oblong holes make sewing on SO-E-Z. order by mail (state size and color), 


fe dge prevents fraying of even in which event you -get FREE a 
: Pape delicate atonal SO-E-Z SO-E-Z Memory Reminder. Very 
holds tight. SO-E-Z are American useful. 

Made by The Autoyre Co. 
A. L. CLARK & CO., Inc., Sole Distributors. 


652 M. Broadway, New York Cit, 
Aled 
@ ry CG 
sy 
0 


Made in 
b eizes. 
Silvered 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 


NY. U.S.A. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 


NUTS AND RICE SERVED IN GREEN PEPPER CUPS WITH TOMATO SAUCE IS JUST AS 


World 


Woman’s 


APPETIZING AS IT LOOKS 


NuT SUBSTITUTES FOR MEAT 


By Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Nutr Loar—Chop enough hickory, 
pecan or English walnut meats to make 
a half cup, and reserve some whole meats 
to use on top of loaf. Chop two cups of 
celery, cook in salted water until tender, 
holding water in which it is cooked for 
soup. Mix celery, nuts, a teaspoon of 
grated onion, and a pint of boiled and 
mashed sweet potato, seasoning with a 
teaspoon of salt, 
paprika to taste 
and two_ table- 
spoons of butter. 
Beat an egg and 
stir in thoroughly. 
Put in loaf cake 
pan which has 
been well greased, 
put the whole nut 
meats on top and 
bake for half an 
hour. Serve with 
cheese sauce. 


N SO xEetA oD 
CHEESE CHops— 
Cook two table- 
spoons of minced 
onion in a table- 
spoon of butter 
until hght brown, 
add two table- 
spoons of water 
and stir in a cup 
of grated cheese 
mixed with a cup 
of bread crumbs 
and a cup of finely 
chopped nuts, 
preferably hick- 
ory or pecan. Season with. the juice of 
half a lemon and a little of the grated 
rind, salt and paprika. Mix in the 
white of an egg, reserving the yolk and 
form into chop-shaped cutlets. Let 
stand in a cold place for two hours, then 
dip in the egg yolk beaten with a tea- 
spoon of water, roll in dry crumbs and 
repeat until well coated. Fry brown 
in any preferred shortening. Serve with 
tomato sauce. 


Nuts Aanp RiIcE In PEPpPERS—Scald 
sweet peppers, pull off skins, cut in half 
and remove seeds. Make a stuffing of 
hot steamed rice, mixed with a cup of 
English walnuts, a cup of mild grated 
cheese and a cup of cream sauce seasoned 
with celery salt and paprika. Sprinkle 
grated cheese, mixed with chopped nuts, 
on top and bake until peppers are tender, 


ANY PATRIOTIC HOUSEWIFE WILL BE PROUD TO 
SERVE THIS APPETIZING NUT LOAF IN 
PLACE OF AN EXPENSIVE ROAST 


putting a little water and melted butter 
in baking pan. Serve with tomato sauce 
with grated cheese mixed with it while it 
is boiling hot. 


PeaNuT Partries—Melt half a cup of 
shortening, stir it into a cup of molasses, 
mix in five tablespoons of sugar and a half 
teaspoon of salt. 


Sift twice two cups of 
flour with a tea- 
spoon of ginger 
and two level tea- 
spoons of baking 
soda and add to 
the rest. Add half 
a cup of cold 
water, and enough 
more flour to 
make a dough 
that can be rolled 
and cut out. Af- 
ter cutting, light- 
ly press halved 
raw peanuts into 
the dough with 
the rolling - pin 
and bake for ten 
to twelve min- 
utes in moderate 
oven. 


BAKED RIcE 
WITH PEANUTS— 
Mix one and 
one-half cups of 
cooked rice with 
three tablespoons 
of finely chopped 
peanuts, one well 
beaten egg,- one 
tablespoon each of sugar and butter, one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt, and one-third cup 
of rich milk. Bake in a buttered baking 
dish in a hot oven until firm. 


Country Nut Loar—Two cups soft 
bread crumbs, one cup chopped nut 
meats, one-third cup melted butter, one- 
half cup hot water or stock, one and 
one-half teaspoons salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of pepper, one-half teaspoon of 
Worcestershire sauce, a few drops of 
onion juice and one egg. After ingredi- 
ents are well mixed, taste, and add more 
seasoning if needed. Bake one hourina 
moderate oven, covering for the first half 
of the time. Baste three times with 
melted butter, lard or butter substitute. 
Remove from the pan and serve with 
brown sauce to which one-fourth cup of 
chopped nuts have been added. 


NUT AND CHEESE CHOPS LOOK LIKE MEAT CUTLETS, AND YOU MAY LIKE THEM BETTER 
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WHAT YOU 


ol 7, 


CAN MAKE 


WITH NEEDLES AND YARN 


Knitted 


Garments 


for 
Wintry 
Weather 


Tam-o’-Shanter 
(Shown on lower figure.) 


OUR skeins of four-fold wool, 5 bone knit- 
ting needles No. 4, pointed on both ends, 
This cap is knit counting 5 sts to the inch. 

Banp—Cast on 104 sts, 26 sts on each. of 
4 needles. 

First Rounp—kK. 

Seconp Rounp—P. ‘ > 

Repeat Ist and 2d rounds alternately until 
there are 14 ridges from start. ; 

Twenty-Ninto Rounp—K and increase 
1 st on first st and center st of each needle. 

(Note—To increase a st k the back of st, do 
not drop st from left-hand needle, k the front 
of st, drop from left-hand needle. This makes 
2 sts out of 1.) 

TurrtietH Rounp—P. 

Repeat 29th and 30th rounds alternately, 
having 8 sts more every other round until 
there are 60 sts on each of 4 needles and 240 
sts in round. 

Repeat Ist and 2d rounds from start alter- 
nately until there are 8 rounds or 4 ridges and 
70 rounds from start. 

To Mirre Cae—SeEvENTy-First Rounp— 
*K 2 sts together, k 28, repeat from * around, 
having 8 decreasing points of the 2 sts, k to- 
gether and 28 sts between each, decreasing 
point in round. 

SEVENTY-SECOND Rounp—P. 

Repeat 7lst and 72d rounds alternately, 
having 8 sts less in every other round until 
there are 2 sts left on each of 4 neédles, bind 
off, draw sts together and fasten. 

Trim with a tassel made of the yarn. 


Knitted Jersey 
(Shown on lower figure.) 


ATERIALS required: 12 balls yarn, 
1 pair knitting needles No. 8. 
6 rows: Linch. 4 stitches: 1 inch. 
Body—Cast on 84 sts for lower edge of back, 
k 6, p 6, across. Repeat for 19 inches. 
rows plain, increase 1 st at each end of needle, 
every rib 6 times, then cast on 60 sts at each 
side for sleeves, making 216 sts on needle 
and k 6 inches of this. Work 98 sts and slip 
on to a spare needle, bind off 20 sts for back 
of neck. On the remaining 98 sts k 3 ribs even 
and then increase 1 st at neck, every row 6 
times. Cast on 10 sts at neck on next row, 
k 5 inches even, bind off loosely 60 sts for 
-sleeve. Decrease 1 st at underarm in each of 
the next 6 ribs. Slip the remaining 48 sts on 
to the spare needle and k second front on the 
sts reserved on needle at shoulder. K 7 ribs 
even across both. fronts, p 6 and k.6 for 19 
inches and bind off. When sewing up under- 
arm seam hold in the extra fullness of front 
just above the jersey portion. 


The schoolgirl— 


and particularly the country 
schoolgirl who takes 
long, cold walks or drives— 


needs warm, snug wraps 


CoL__tan—With 2 strands pick up the 56 
neck sts, working from the inside of jersey; 
k 18 ribs even and bind off. 

_Curr—Working from wrong side of sleeve 
with double yarn, pick up 36 sts across wrist, 
k 12 ribs, bind off loosely and turn back. 


Warm Knitted Scarf 
(Shown on upper ‘figure.) 


oe knitted scarf requires two hanks of 
yarn, unless one chooses to make it very 
long, in which case it will take more. 

Cast on 60 stitches. Knit plain, always 
slipping the first stitch to make an even edge. 
Continue for 2 yards, or as long as desired. 
If you wish, it may be trimmed at the ends 
with fringe. 


Rough and Ready Hat 
(Shown on upper figure.) 


HE CROCHETED hat is warm and com- 
fortable for winter days. 
may be dented in, as becomes the wearer, and 
a silk scarf is twisted around the crown for 
trimming, if desired. 

Material: Knitting 
close and firm.. ; 

Chain 4, join by inserting hook in 1st st 
on ch 4, wool over, draw through st and loop 
on hook. 8 dc inring. 

SEconD Row—2 d c in each st. 

Tuirp Row—1 d c in the 16 sts. 

FourtH Row—2 d ¢ in each st. 

FirTH AND S1xTH Rows—1 d ¢ in each of 
32 sts. 

SEVENTH Row—*1 d ¢ in st, 2 dc in next 
st; repeat from * 48 sts in row. 

E1cut AND NintH Rows—1 d ¢ in each st. 

TentH Row—Same as 7th row, having 
72 sts. 

ELEVENTH, TWEEFTH 
Rows—!1 d c in each st. 

FourTEENTH Row—*i d c in each of 3 sts, 
2 dc in next st; repeat from * to end of row. 
Having about 101 sts in row, the diameter of 
the crown will be about 7 4 inches. 

If itis desired to have it pull down over heavy 
hair braids or knot, the cap should be made 
larger and this is the place to enlarge it, by 
having another row, st in each st, and the 
following row, *1 dc in each of 5 sts, 2 dein 
next st; repeat from *. But it you want the 
smaller cap, omit that and continue with the 
15th row. 

FirrEENtH Row—1 d ¢ in each st. Repeat 
15th row until there are 30 more rows, having 
1 double crochet in each stitch. 

Brim—*1 d c in stitch, 2 d ¢ in next st; 
repeat from * around 2d row until there are 9 
rows, having adc in each st. (There are 45 
rows in the completed hat.) 


worsted, 3. skeins, 
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The crown . 
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You Will Like This 
Fleece-lined Hosiery 


The soft, silky fleece in Durable-DURHAM Fleece- 
lined Hosiery will keep you comfortably warm on 
the coldest day. Durable-DURHAM Fleece-lined 
Hosiery is different —it is heavier than most fleece- 
lined hosiery selling for 25 cents a pair. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Besides the fleece-lined there are weights and 
styles for all seasons of the year, for work, play or 
dress, No matter what style you buy, you will ap- 

reciate its long wearing quality; the strongly re- 
inforced heels, soles and toes; the full-length legs; 
the wide elastic top that can’t be pulled off or torn 
by gartcrs; the anti-run stitch; the smooth,seamless 
and even feet and toes; the snug-fitting ankles that 
won’t wrinkle; andthe way the famous Durham dyes 
are fast—colors will not fade or turn green from 
wearing or washing; qualityis uniform throughout. 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is made in all weights 
for all seasons of the year and sells for 15, 19, 25 
and 35 cents. Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for 
everybody in the family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our women’s and men’s 35c 
silk-mercerized hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


The Happy Family 


— all wear Vellastic 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 
UNDERWEAR 
4 i 


— makes millions happy and keeps 
millions healthy. The wonderful com- 
bination of comfort, fit, elasticity and 
warmth makes VELLASTIC the 
choice of men, women and children. 
The patented VELLASTIC fabric 
that stretches with every movement of the 
body and the velvety fleece lining that 
gives warmth and health, are the secrets 


of the great popularity of VELLASTIC. 
Doctors sayit is the ideal winter underwear. 


Buy VELLASTIC at Your Dealer’s 


Warmand = 


°- Healthtul : 


_———~ —you will feel good—you will feel com- 
fortable—you will feel happy. Sold at popular 
prices—union and separate garments, 


Write for Bodygard Booklet No. 6 
Utica Knitting Co., (Makers) 350 Broadway, New York 
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track my 
floors 


Put every member 
of your family on 


Cat’s Paw Heels. 


The Foster Friction 
Plug prevents slip- 
ping and makes the 
heels wear longer. 
Yet they cost no more 
than the ordinary 


kind. 


There are no holes to 
track mud and dit 
into the house—a 
feature every house- 
wife appreciates. 
And Cat’s Paws pro- 
tect the floors — no 
heel marks. 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


50c. attached, black, whiteortan. For men, women 
and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 FederalStreet - =  Beston, Mass. 


Originalors.and Patentees of the Foster Friction Plug 
which Prevents Slisping 


Tabby McVeigh, ‘’Tis the five hundred 
dollars she’s in it—which is to buy the 
house for them, and the new Kerry cow!” 
and Dennis’ mother cocks up her ears 
and says, “Wait till ye see it—for ’tis 
only seein’ that’s belavin’”—and faith 
then, when the thing was opened up, the 
devil a cent was in it, but only a bit of a 
mirror to see yourself in, anda bottle for 
salts, and silliness like that! But Nora 
Ellen she drops it in her mother’s lap, 
and says:she, ‘*’tis for you, mother dear, 
from me own store in Chicago.” 

“And what,” says Mrs. Creegan, “‘do 
you call the thing, for I never see wan 
like it before?”’ And says Nora Ellen: 

“A Vanity-bag.”’ 

““A Vanity-bag!’ *Twas old Creegan 
pipes up from where he stood astraddle 
before the fire, “‘and what the divil 
do ye think yer mother has to do with 
vanities at her time of life!’ For he 
was that disappointed that it wasn’t 
the five hundred dollars. 


ORA Ellen says never a word, but her 

red lips were a’tremble, and the eyes 

of her were filling again, and says her 

mother, “Lave her be. ’Tis a beautiful 

present, darlin’—and ’twill do finely to 
carry me prayer-beads to. Mass.” 

But says Dennis’ mother, shaking her 
head, and nudging Dennis by the arm, 
“Look at that now! The silliness of her 
—and no money in it at all. She’s a 
foolliadlum, that’s what she is, and no 
witch, for a witch would have some sense 
in her, and ’tis aisy to see she’s left the 
wits she had beyant in America!” 

And Dennis frowns under his black 
brows, and sighs for the memory of the 
days when she ran with him across the 
heather, but he feared in the heart of 
him his mother was right. 

And to make all worse, Creegan goes 
off the handle, and talks back to Father 
Clancy, and John Leary, trying to put 
a face on matters, and being fond of a 
drop himself, hands around the toddy 
before the feast instead of after, and ’tis 
toddy on an empty stomach that sets 
the bail rolling, and ’twas so with old 
Creegan, for right there in front of them 
all, with no shame in him for the private 
matter it was, he says to Nora Ellen: 

““And now, lass, where is the five hun- 
dred dollars?” 

“What, father?” says she, and he firing 
up says, ““No what at all, but be quick 
with it, for John Cassidy being here this 
night, I may as well pay him off for the 
cow!” 

““Cow?” murmurs Nora Ellen, “‘“speak 
plainly, father.” 

“T will that,” says he, ‘‘for *tis as well 
to put business before pleasure, and a 
short reckoning means a long friend— 
you're a good girl, Nora, darlin’, and I’m 
proud of ye this day, to be able to give 
us a fine lift in our old age—for as yer 
mother has said, many a time, we don’t 
ask much—a bit of land with a house-and 
a pig and a cow on it——and the house is 
here, and the pig and the cow outside in 
the stable. “Tis a fine Kerry, giving her 
four quarts a day—and the five hundred 
dollars will do the whole of it, so there 
now, we're all friends together, and Ill 
not begrudge any of them a sight of the 
fortune ye’ye brought home!”’ 

Nora Ellen, standing up before them 
all, turns her eyes around the room, and 
when they rested on Dennis the lashes 
dropped down, but when they saw his 
mother they went up again, and says she, 
to the blank wall, as it were: 

“-Tis true, father, I’ve five hundred 
dollars along with me, though I'll not,” 
and she blushed, for ’twas in her stock- 
ing, “say where. It took me the whole 
five years to save it, and sure I wouldn’t 
trust it to any bank in the world—but 
ii was never my intention, father, to put 
it into theebog-land of dear old Ireland, 
for I'd never see a sight of it again—but 
I’ve a bit for all of you, and a bit for the 
poor of the parish, and some for Father 
Clancy to put on the altar as well, and 
the rest,”” said Nora Ellen, with a superb 
litile lift of her pretty head, “the rest I 
must take back along with me when I 
go—for I'll be old someday myself,” says 
Nora Ellen. “‘and—and maybe there'll 
be none to look after mc, though may- 
Le.” she says on second thought, cocking 
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Continued from page 4 


her eye at Dennis and his mother, “there 
will—but. ’twill never be in Ireland, 
father, though I love her, and all of you, 
with all my heart!” ‘ 

“What?” howls Creegan, “‘is it clear- 
ing off again you’d be—from your old 
mother and the land of your birth! It’s 
ashamed I am of you, and you’re no 
daughter of mine,” says old Creegan, 
“but a changeling, for America and its 
ways have got into your blood. God 
save us all—’tis an ungrateful world 
I’m in—with no chick nor child to stay 
by me at the end of me days!” 

He commences to sob, and what be- 
tween real grief and the toddy, he was in 
a bad way, and Leary got on one side of 
him, and Barney O”’Dee on the other, and 
thinking the air would be better for him, 
led him off to the stable, but after all, 
*twas Nora Ellen that took it to heart 
the most, for she stood there, her hand 
on her mother’s shoulder, blinking back 
the tears, and biting her little red lips to 
keep calm, and her face was redder than 
the peat fire itself, so that even Dennis 
felt sorry, and himself growing soft, till 
his mother jerked him by the arm. 

“Come on,” says she, “ Dennis—’tis 
a family affair, and let them settle it 
among themselves—she’s right to keep 
her money, for no man would have her, 
along with the airs she puts on—come 
on now, ’tis to bed I’d be going,” and 
Nora Ellen, like the statue of a little gray 
nun, watched them go out by the door! 

As if that wasn’t enough to break up the 
evening, of a sudden old Creegan ap- 
pears with a fearful clattering behind 
him and the end of a rope in his hand: 

“Here, John Cassidy,” he calls, “‘come 
out and get your cow—I’ve no use for 
her anymore,” says he, “‘for the house 
will go and I’ve no place to kape her, 
and if you want a fine pet pig, you can 
have Paddy for next door to nothing— 
I’ve nothing to live for left,’ says old 
Creegan, ‘“‘and all I’ll be needing is six 
feet of ‘Irish bog-land’ and Father Clancy 
to say a good word when I’m gone!” 
Of course it was the toddy, but it was 
that depressing that you’d think instead 
of a feast, it was a wake they were keeping 
and Nora Ellen the chief mourner in the 
center of the floor! And all they could 
do couldn’t bring the light again to her 
eyes—and some said it was because 
Dennis had turned his back on her, and 
some said it was because her father had 
shamed her before them all—or it may 
have been because old Creegan insisted 
on Cassidy leading away his cow! I’m not 
sure. But Father Clancy would know, 
and he said afterward it was [ennis. 


ANYHow, the sucking pig and the 

clabbered cream fell flat to some of 
them, though Mother McGuire, toothless 
and all, finished off a good bit of it and 
vowed the flavor was fine, but all said 
and done, it was with fasting faces they 
finished it, and with Father Clancy hur- 
ried off in the middle of it to see a sick 
woman in the Glen, there was no one to 
tell a good story and begin the laugh over 
il—so after a while they all piled off down 
the lane, John Cassidy leading his little 
Kerry cow! 

It was then that Nora Ellen sobbed a 
bit on her mother’s shoulder, such a 
strange feeling she had to be in old Ire- 
land again, but she’d not talk of her 
plans, and when a woman won’t do that 
*tis easy to see that she has none, and old 
Creegan pulling a sour face along with his 
pipe, up the ladder she went, to the loft 
where she had slept as a child. It was lit 
with a bit of a candle, but sure she didn’t 
need more, with the stars peeking in at 
the window, and soon she had her head 
out, the soft wind drying her wet cheeks 
as it swept across the meors. And any- 
one with any sense in him knows that 
tears only make the stars seem finer— 
and there they were, soft big Irish ones, 
strung above the heather like little fairy- 
lamps. with a long line of them on the 
tip edge of the bold Connemara moun- 
tains that kept watch in the west. 

For all that, it was the lane on the 
other side that she was seeing, that led, if 
you went along it far enough, straight 
past Father Clancy’s church and out to 
the O’Neil farm—and said she to herself 
a little bitterly, they had pigs in plenty, 


Woman’s World 


and twenty cows or so, and her old father 
hadn’t the price of-one and should she 
begrudge that to him? So up she got, 
and dived down into her stocking, and 
brought out the tight fat wad she had 
carried across the seas. : 

“Til offer it up to God,’ said Nora 
Ellen, “faith ’tis only Himself can show 
me what to do.” And so, saying her 
prayers and sobbing a bit, she slipped into 
the bed her mother had set up for her and 
turned ‘her face to the wall. .*Twas a sor- 
rowful heart Nora Ellen carried into her 
dreams that night, and the only things 
that shone clear through the blackness 
were her mother’s joy, and the blessing 
Father Clancy had put upon her before 
he went off to the Glen—these, and the 
little stars strung-high above the heather, 


_ where Dennis and she had run races when 


they were both soft-hearted and young! 

You might say, then, that Nora’s com- 
ing back to Connemara wasn’t quite the 
fine thing she wished it to be, and through 
the two weeks that followed, though she 
held her head high, and wore her best 
clothes to Mass with the grace of a queen, 
*twas a forced brightness spread like 
paint over the whole of her, and though 
none of the villagers saw through it, they 
all knew it as a part of the new Ellenora, 
and not the old Nora Ellen at all. 

Says Tabby McVeigh after Mass the 
first Sunday: ‘Look at the airs of her, 
Father. Do you call that Christian, lift- 
ing her skirts to show her silk petticoat? 
When she walks down the aisle ’tis like a 
parade. Well, and if she is pretty, *tis 
handsome is as handsome does! When 
you come down to it ’tis only a matter of 
a little more redness about the cheeks, 
and a snap of her eye that’s outdone by 
the snap of her tongue! I’m thinkin’ 
Creegan’s lass is no better than any of 
the rest of us, this minute.” 


SAYS Father Claney: ‘‘Tabby, I’ll not 
have ye talk that way. Nora Ellen 

has a heart as big as all Connemara— 

she’s just left me a bit for the poor.” 

“Eh?” sniffs Tabby, “Connemara, is 
it, ye’re speakin’ of? Then ’tis like a 
bog, TV’ warrant.” P 

“Faith then,” answers Father Clancy, 
“if it is, Tabby, plenty of the boys wiil 
get stuck in it!” 

‘Oh, I dunno,” says Tabby. “I no- 
ticed Dennis O’Neil kapes close to his 
farnt. 7 

‘““And who’s Dennis?’ says Father 
Clancy, cocking his eye at her with a 
twinkle, “‘sure ‘tis Home Rule we need 
all over Ireland, but not the kind Dennis 
gets! °*Tis the old woman, Tabby, that 
keeps Dennis from Creegan’s gate, and 
that’s God’s truth for you.’”” (Which was 
rubbing it in a bit, for Tabby had long 
had an eye to Dennis herself!) 

A little way along the path the good 
Father happens into Maggie Leary, all 
wrapped in her best black shawl, which 
she wore summer and winter, just for 
the style.- “Ah, Father,” says. Mrs. 
Leary, ‘‘have you looked at poor Mrs. 
Creegan’s face this morn? She’s worried 
sick over Nora Ellen’s goings on.” 

“And what,” says Father Clancy, “‘is 
Nora Ellen doing now?” 

“Just nothing at all, Father, and 
that’s the crime of it. She with a small 
fortune, and nobody having a right to it 
but the mother that bore her! Not a 
penny will she give into Creegan’s hands, 
though she’s promised him John Cas- 
sidy’s cow before she laves again—and 
that’s the hurt of it, to put America be- 
fore the land of her birth, and be trapes- 
ing off again, before you might say she 
gets here at all!” 

“We must look into that,’’ says Father 
Clancy, stroking his chin. **I’m not say- 
ing America is not a fine country, Mrs. 
Leary, but to my idea Ireland has been 
giving folks up to it long enough—’tis 
time we got some of them back again— 
for between you and me and the post, 
Mrs. Leary, that’s what Ireland needs 
like anything—good American ideas and 
good American principles to give her a 
lift, so to speak, out of the bog she’s stuck 
in and ’tis girls like Nora Ellen should 
begin the good work. Leave it to me, 
Mrs. Leary, and don't be talking too 
much around the parish. When you have 
a sweet morsel. (Continued on page 22) 
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OVEMBER, remember, is the 
month in which to be thankful if 
your complexion does not show 

the effects of wind and weather, and the 
sun’s ray have not left traceries on face, 
neck and arms, not always of beautiful 
design and coloring, perhaps, yet of a 
distinct character. It is not a time for 
regretting your failure to protect the 
skin from sun spots and wind burn, with 
cold cream and powder, but a time for 
erasing such blemishes from the com- 


plexion. Let this year’s neglect be next 
year’s precaution in regard to skin 
protection. 


Autumn tints are wonderfully beauti- 
ful in Nature, but they do not seem to 
be much admired in complexions, and, 
as each season has its own little touches 
to leave on the face, we must follow each 
one with an eraser to remove the finger 
marks left as one month makes way for 
the next. For all that, we would not 
have missed the joy of being out in the 
fresh air and sunshine, when complexion 
woes seemed imaginary foes, until our 
mirror reveals the result of contact of 
sun and weather and skin. 

A freckle remover will come in handy 
to clear the skin for the brisker air that 
comes with the early winter days, but 
protection against rough skin should be 
sought in the cream jar and powder box. 
If yours are only little khaki-colored 
spots you can doubtless banish them 
with buttermilk and lemon juice, but the 
deeper-dyed kind will need different 
treatment. 

A good circulation in the skin of the 
face causes some blemishes to “‘move 
on.” Your fingers should become nimble 
in massaging the face, and the palms of 
the hands used in upward movements 
keeps the muscles firm and the face from 
sagging. Tensing the muscles of the 
face is very beneficial, causing the blood 
supply to be increased, which nourishes 
the tissues. Wrinkles could not very 
well appear if the supporting muscles and 
tissues were kept firm, so do not blame 
the lines on poor old Father Time, so 
much as on your lack of timely attention 
to prevention. 

The right kind of cream is of course 
necessary in massaging and cleansing the 
skin, and when you have found it, use it 
freely early and oft, for it is the first 
external aid to a good complexion. 

Of course good health means a good 
complexion, and blemishes that come 
from ill health should be treated from 
that standpoint. Irritation of the skin 
and surface blemishes can be overcome 


by our readers. 


A Library for Si einen's World Readers 


The following set of Bulletins has been prepared especially for You by the people who con- 
duct departments in Woman’s World. The information contained in them is of the most 
practical and helpful sort, for it has been selected with reference to the daily questions asked 
You will surely want some of the Bulletins, and you may find a use for all: 


The Book of Good Looks . . . . . 5¢ The Demon Worry—How to Cast ItOut 10c 
Woman’s World Baby Book . . . . 10c Planta Tree for the Children. . . . 5e 
Before the Baby Comes . . . . . . 5c Minnesota Bulletin, Farm Houses. . . 5c 
How to Set the Table. . . . . . . 5c Learning and Earning . ~ 10¢ 
Getermp jor Iwo, eon see 2 6) Boe Home Building es... . 10 
Dainty Dishes for Invalids . . . . . 5c Making the Home Beautiful mec 

Sandwiches and Sweets for Social Occasions . . 5c 

Woman’s World Party Book . . . . . . Se 


WOMAN'S WORLD SERVICE DEPT., 


through application of healing unguents 
and cleansing of the pores, many times, 
and the desire to get rid of them will 
incite you to seek the means of clearing 
your complexion. Ill be glad to have 
you write me all about your complexion 
complaints, and if you will send me five 
cents I will send you my Book of Good 
Looks, which contains much that will be 
helpful to you. 


I have liverspots on my face; can you 
tell me how to get rid of them?—Mrs. Bob. 


Such discolorations indicate a sluggish, 
inactive liver and means for correcting 
that condition should be sought. Your 
physician can best advise you. There is 
no external application that will banish 
liver spots. Eating the right kind of 
foods is helpful, especially such fruits as 
oranges, apples and figs. Coarse bread- 
stuffs will also help. If you will take the 
juice of half a lemon in a glass of hot 
water upon arising each morning it will 
do your health and your complexion 
good. No sugar in it, though. Drink 
lots of water between, but not with your 
meals, to flush the system. As massage 
creates a good circulation, and that is 
beneficial, use the right kind of cream 
and massage movements for the sake of 
your complexion. 


I wonder why my face gets so soiled and 
grimy looking in a short space of time. 
It seems to me other women do not have 
as much trouble that way. Why is it?— 
Business Woman. 


Don’t wonder any more about your 
face being soiled and grimy looking, 
but consider how many thousand little 
pores there are to receive all kinds of 
dust, dirt, soot and grime. The skin 
acts almost like a sponge in absorbing 
particles of pore-clogging matter from 
the air. A dainty woman is always 
shocked at the amount of dirt that can 
be removed from the face with cold 
cream, even after a facial bath with a 
good skin soap and warm water. Wash 
the face once a day, at least, with soap 
and then rinse in clear water, for the 
skin needs to work freely to rid the pores 
of waste matter constantly being gath- 
ered by them. Be sure to use a soap 
agreeable to your skin. Then you are 
ready for the soothing, cleansing cream 
as a foundation for the final touch to 
your toilet—that becoming tint of face 
powder. Your face powder should blend 
so well with the skin as to be unnotice- 
able except as it gives an agreeably 
satin-smooth finish to the complexion. 


107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Comrade of Ambition 


IG BEN: friendly ad- 

viser to young men. 

In the morning of 
business life the magnet of 
success draws them into the 
world. Youth sets out to 
prove its pluck. 

Big Bert of Westclox knows 
each ambition. Big Ben under- 
stands each dream. He’s a 
Joyal guardian of high ideals 


Other Westclox: 


La Salle, Tll., U.S.A. Western Clock Cor Makers of Westclox 


Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep- Meter 


Westetex 
BIG BEN 


—a faithful business guide. | 
He says a good beginning is half || 
the doing of a thing. His part in life 
is starting each day right. | 
Big Ben of Westclox is respected 
by all —sentinel of time throughout 
the world. He’s loyal, dependable 
and his ring is true—ten half-minute 
calls or steadily for five minutes. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


light has proven invaluable. 


For DAYLO combines with the convenience and dependa- 
bility of instant light, the safely that makes possible its 


use anywhere. 


drug, stationery, 


prices from 75c up. 
* * * 


of National Carbon Co., 
Long Island Citv, 


Woronto, Ontario 


. Don't ask tor a Hashlight~get an Eveready DA 


soe een ceca Sore 


On sale by the better electrical, hardware, 
sporting goods and 
jewelry stores everywhere, in 77 styles at 
(In Canada, 85c up.) 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
ne. 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd. 


the light that says, 
‘here itis! 


[IN the gloom of the dressing station, in the still darkness 

of the hospital tent, in the interior of the ambulance 
van moving swiftly through the night, and whenever dark- 
ness might hamper the work of mercy, the portable electric 


when dressing a wound 
when preparing a sedative 


when reading a clinical 
thermometer 


when making an entry on 
the temperature chart 


when the patient wishes to 
summon the night nurse 


whenever you need light 
in its safest, most con- 
venient and efficient 
form, you need Eveready 
DAYLO. 
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Reasons 


And how do we account 
for the added 
—the greater elasticity 
and wear of 
10-rib Under- 


wear ? 


warmth 


longer 
Mayo 


10 ribs to the inch instead of 
8 gives back the answer. 

10-rib knitting must mean a 
And it’s plain 
common sense to sce that a 
closer-knit fabric is bound to 


closer weave. 


be a warmer fabric. 


makes the 
elastic 


10-- rib 
Mayo 
fabric! 
greater freedom in your cvery 


knitting 
fabric a 
10-rib knitting means 


more 


body movement. 

of Mayo yarn 
For 

Defies 

wringer 


knitting 
added durability. 


10-rib 
means 
Mayo yarn is stronger. 
rub 


washboard and 


strain. 

More proof? Buy 
Underwear and get pleasant 
proof of these and other 10-rib 


superiorities. 
Made foam Mayo Yarn 


WINTER UNDERWEAR ana Bors 


The only medium-priced under- 
wear that’s “‘actually knit in the 
dollar way.” 


Mayo 


Men’s winter Shirts and Drawers 
Men’s winter Union Suits 
Boys’ winter Union Suits 
All dealers either have or can quickly 
get for you ro-rib Mayo Underwear 


THE MAYO MILLS, Mayodan, N. C. 


** My Stockings Stay Up Now”’ 


Children enjoy the comfort and security 
affor ‘ed by the 


OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
Sold Everywhere 


Child’s sample pair (give age) 1Se postpaid 


al Infants —“The Baby Midget aw Grip 
Hose Supporter’’ Silk 15¢; Lisle 1 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
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to turn on your tongue, remember the 
devil and _swallow it, and thank God 
you've kept it to yourself—I'll be off 
to Nora Ellen now, and good day to you.” 

On the edge of the path that turned 
into the priest’s house, there was Nora 
Ellen herself, along with Mrs. Creegan 
and Sammus the Butcher’s wife, and a 
small pace behind them walked Dennis 
O’Neil, propping up his old mother by 
the arm. They were keeping a distance, 
those two, yet with an eye to the front, 
and the wind blowing that way, brought 
them Nora Ellen’s bright laugh, and the 
fine tales she was telling of America, and 
how easy it was to make money there. 
Father Clancy, being, through long use, 
the biggest diplomat in all Connemara, 
and the last Mass being said, fell into 
step with them on Nora Ellen’s side, 
without, so to speak, being on her side 
at all, but with his brain working all 
for the good of the new Ireland as he 
saw it in his mind's eye!- 


‘¢¢\TORA ELLEN,” 

ashamed of you. 
not an Irish one at all, 
of leaving us.” 

“Ah, Father,” says Mrs. Creegan, ““ye 
speak God’s truth! She’s walked straight 
across the sea for nothing, it seems, save 
the pleasure of walking back again.” 

“*Mother,”” says Nora Ellen, her red 
lips trembling, ““how can you say that? 
Sure I came because I love you all.”” 

“Look out,” says Father Clancy, “‘at 
what you’re saying, Nora girl—love is 
the best sticking-plaster in the world, and 
twould keep you by your mother’s side 
for the rest of your gife—unless,”’ says 
Father Clancy solemnly, “‘there’s some 
one in Ameriea ye think more of?” 

Mrs. Creegan. turning pale, caught 
Nora Ellen by the arm. ‘“‘Nora Ellen— 
tell me, is that the reason?” 

Nora Ellen quivered her eyelashes. 
“Tm going back,” she says slowly, “for 
the same reason I went there the first 
time—in a way.” 

“T want to know,” says Mrs. Creegan 
heavily, “‘is the reason—a man?’’ 

“And what,’ says Nora Ellen, with a 
look behind at Dennis, ‘‘if it is, mother? 
I’d be but going the way of all the 
world!”’ 

“Ochone,” says Mrs. Creegan, half- 
crying, and Sammus the Butcher’s wife 
shakes her head. 

By this time Nora Ellen’s cheeks were 
all scarlet, and tossing her head she 
became all at once the mew Ellenora 
who had carried her fortune across the 
seas. 

“PH not have you question me,” 
she, “‘on the publie street. 
Father, she should do it. 
choose my own way,” says EHenora 
Creegan, “as well as”—and she easts an- 
other look back at Dennis—“as my own 
man. Say no more about it, any of you, 
for my mind’s made up, so don’t be 
spoiling the rest of my holiday.” 

Father Clancy, seeing how it was with 
her, gave a soft, kmd laugh, and shook 
hands with them, slippmg baek to say 
just a word to the O’ Neils before he went 
in to his dinner. 

“Did ye year the news,” satd he, 
“about Nora Ellen? ’Tis going back to 
be married she is I'm afraid! It’s a great 
pity to lose her that way. 

“°-Tis pity for the man, Father, ye 
should be feeling,” says Mrs. O'Neil 
sharply, “for that girl will lead him a 
dance! But ‘tis a Godsend to get her 
out of the parish, aH the same—sure 
she’s no help to her mother, and setting 
all the rest of the girls by the ears!” 

“"Tis a shame to lose her,” repeats 
Father Clancy, “she’s a fine girl, is Nora 
Ellen, with a big heart.”” 

“Eh?” sniffs Dennis’ mother. “Fine, 
is it?” And Dennis suddenly turns on 
her with a straight, stern look of his eye: 
“She’s the prettiest girl in all Conne- 
mara,” says Dennis, “no matter what 
else she is, the divil couldn’t deny her 
that, mother!” and then he says, to 
Father Clancy, “Me mother doesn’t 
approve. of Nora Ellen, Father; though 
ye may not have noticed it.” 

“Why, Dennis,” says Father Clancy, 
“you surprise me, you do, indeed.” Which 
was nearer to a lie than he had ever been 


says- he,- “I’m 
Sure your heart’s 
to be talking 


‘ 


> 


says 
"Tis not fair, 
I’ve a right to 


in his life, and with that he went on to 
his dinner. 

So it was that the whole village had 
Nora Ellen on its mind that night, for 
the news went along that she was going 
back to America to be married. and that 
meant that she would be dead to Conne- 
mara for the rest of ber life. Mrs. 
O’Neil shifted this way and that in her 
bed, as folks do with am unquiet con- 
scienee, and Dennis, after turning the 
clothes into a-tumble, remembered he 
hadn’t seen properly to the cows, and 
went out and spent the rest of the night 
with them im the stable. Tabby Me- 
Veigh lay wide awake under the roof, 
thinking now she’d have more of a chance 
at Dennis, and poer Mrs. Creegan had no 
chance to close her eyes at all, for Cree- 
gan went on something awful about the 
heartlessness of wicked Nora Ellen, to 
be-running off with her five hundred 
dollars and leaving her old father to 
starve! His eyes were red-and running 
water, and none could have said whether 
it was tears or a drop too much in him, 
though poor Mrs. Creegan got the idea 
it was both! The only head that lay 
peaceful on its pillow -was Father 
Clancy’s—for whatever he stirred up in 
the daytime, he always put the lid on at 
night. 

So it was the more of a sheck to him 
next morning when Mrs. Leary came 
knocking him up before breakfast, with 
her shaw! flung over her head. 

““Ah, Father, come as quick as if the 
divil was after you up to Creegan’s— 
Nora Ellen’s gone!” 

“Gone?” murmurs Father Clancy, 
“keep you head, woman, and tell the 
thing without blithering.”’ 

Mrs. Leary wrung her hands. ‘“’Tis 
gone she is—leaving a bit of a letter. 
Before daybreak, in Monahan’s eart! In 
her nightgown for all we know, and 
without a cent i her pocket—and old 
man Creegan is smashing the pots, for 
he went to bed a bit full, Father, and 
Mrs. Creegan’s near fainting over a table 
spread out with the queerest lookin’ 
money ye ever saw in yer life!” 

“Very well,” says Father Clancy, call- 
ing out quietly for his tea: ‘‘Do you go 
ahead, Maggie Leary, and get the pots 
away from Creegan—a sensible woman,” 
says the good Father sternly, ‘“would 
have done that in the first place, but no 
matter—lI'll be there as quick as a wink.” 


E WAS, too, in time to see old Cree- 
gan, sobered, sitting with his head all 
hung down in the rush-bottomed chair. 
**He’s just takenit in, Father,”’ sobbed 
Mrs. Creegan, “‘“that Nora Elien’s gone 
from us—she with the good generous 
heart of her, lavin’ all her money be- 


hind!’ 
““Woman,” called Creegan in a hollow 
voice, ““don’t talk of money! What use 


would it be now_to us if we were as rich 
as all!’ 

“Ah, Father, that’s the way he goes 
on—not caring wan bit to have his 
dreams come true, or for the bit of land 
of his own, with a house and a pig and a 
cow on it—'tis the ehildren he’s cryin’ 
for, now that we've lost them all.”’ 

“Pm. not,” roars Creegan, “what 
would I do to be bothered with all them 
big boys? It’s only wan out of the seven 
I want, and that’s Nora Ellen. the jewel 
of them alli” : 

“Give me,’ says Father Clancy 
sternly, “her letter,” and he swept 
Nora’s fortune in a heap at one end of 
the table as Mrs. Creegan mutely laid 
out for him the page: 


“I’m going, mother darling, for I 
can stand it no longer—my heart’s 
torn in two. I’m aswell off in 
America, for there’ll be none there 
to cast unkind eyes on me, and you 
can tell Mrs. O’Neil I’m to marry a 
man who is Alderman down at the 
City Hall—and as God knows every 
Alderman stands a chance of being 
the next President. That’s good 
fortune enough for me, mother, so 
I'm leaving the five hundred dellars~ 
behind. Spend it as you like, but 
give Father Clancy a bit more for 
the poor, and buy the house for 
yourself, and (Continued om page.28) 
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Goodness gracious! J 
Everybody’s c and 
cab ti we going to move 
that old congestion ‘way > 
inside? “A good old-fash- 


How about Musterole? 
The very thing! Give us 
that pure white ointment. 
Rub it in over the place. It 
won’t blister. And can’t 
you just feel how it gets 
down underneath the skin 
and penetrates? 


Musterole is made of oil | 
of mustard and other home | 
simples. Just rub it on the 
skin. It goes down to the - 
seat of the congestion. 
There it generates heat. 
But it is a peculiar non- 
blistering heat. That heat 
disperses the congestion. 

But the most peculiar part of 
Musterole is that a few moments. 
after you have applied it you feel 
nothing buta delighting sense of 


coolness. And relief is usually 
immediate. , 


Congestion and coughing usu- 


ally go when that clean, pure, 
white ointmentsearches them out. 


Musterole comes in 30c and 60¢ j jars 
—hospital size $2.50 at all druggists. - 


The Musterole Co., Cieveland, Ohio 
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You Can Have 
Beautiful 


Eyebrows ad Lashes 


by Spplving Cask __ Laeh-Brow-seer nightly. 
| It nouris e eyebro' 

ing them long. thick ‘and | ae adding 

wonderfully to your beaaty, charm and at- 

ra ereaoureneas “Lash-Brow-ine”™ is a 

ante are and harmless 

: used By sancenafil ly, by thousands. s. Send 50¢ and 
' we will mail you “Lash- 

Epes booklet prepaid in piain sealed cover. “Be 
ire of worthless imitations. 


Sy 
Maybell Laboratories, 4008-60 Indiana Avenue, Chi 


Mail a postal for our 
new book showing fall line 
of Kalamazoo products. Bring 
our stove exhibit to your door— 
get wholesale prices—learn how 
hundreds of 


ever this year. our pew 
we now and save "more in foel 
ills 


Ask for Conse 9 No. 170. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
We manufacture Stoves, 
Raages,Gas Ranges, 
Furnaces, Marcher 
Kabinets sTables 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
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Little Things That Save Time and Strength 


By AVIS GORDON VESTAL 
Information about these articles will be sent by the Household Department of Woman’s World 


To Tighten the Clothesline 


the most efficient means of tighten- 
ing the clothesline, while clothes 
props, used to hold up a line that is too 
loose, are sometimes blown down by the 


JES pulling hard is not the only nor 


wind. A little galvanized metal clothes- 
line holder solves the problem easily. It 
regulates the tension. Once the rope is 
adjusted, it will remain so until released 
by pressing a trigger which is a part of 
its mechanism. This is a convenience 
which pays for itself many times over in 
a saving of time and strength. 


‘ Secret of the Crusty Roll 


ON THE rare occasions when I have 
dined at restaurants and hotels, the 
delicious, crusty rolls were a decided 
treat. Now I know the secret of baking 
them at home—the use of a special bak- 
ing pan, consisting of a sheet of heavy 
iron on the bottom and sheet iron indi- 
divual roll holders resting upon this. 
Each roll is shaped by its own curved 
holder and it cannot touch any other 


roll, hence it forms a crust over its entire 
surface. So, with this little device, any 
housewife can serve crisp, perfect-shaped 
rolls at company meals. 


Keeping Burglars from ‘‘Burgling’’ 


WONDER what they will make next 

out of wire, for there are scores of 
inexpensive, lightweight home conven- 
iences made of it already. One of 
the late ones is of strong wire looped to 
make a burglar-proof fastening for your 
door key. A clever house-hreaker can 
push your key out of the lock, working 
from the outside, if he can manage to 
turn the key, but this holder, straddling 


che base of the door knob, holds the key 
and keeps it from being moved out of 
place, either from inside or outside. © 


Washboard to Fit the Hand 


N INGENIOUS woman has invented 

a little aluminum wash mitt for use 

in doing small washings by hand. It will 
prove serviceable to the mother for doing 
up a baby’s small washing in the lava- 
tory, to the traveler who has a few hand- 
kerchiefs or collars or bits of lingerie to 
freshen up, or to the girl who has but one 
room and who must economize upon 
laundry bills by attending to small and 
delicate pieces herself. It is the width of 
a hand and eight inches long and quite 
comfortable to hold. It is held in the 


left hand, while with the right the gar- 
ment to be cleansed is rubbed upon it, 
loosening the dirt easily and saving the 
knuckles from being skinned. 


Handy Apple Cutter 


WAR IS teaching women how to save 

the best part of their food, hither- 
to wasted. With apples, for instance, 
the skins are usually wasted. The best 
of the flavor of the apple, the most im- 
portant mineral constituents, and the 
attractive rosy color lie mostly in or just 


beneath the skin. The nicest apple 
sauce is made by cooking the fruit, skin 
and all, afterward straining out the skins 
with a wire sieve if you do not like to eat 
them, though they are wholesome. With 
a combination apple corer and quarterer 
the fruit can be prepared in a jiffy. Ap- 
ples thus cut are nice for oven baking, 
too. 
Easy Way to Scale Fisa 


HAVE you ever felt that you should 

give the preference to the scaleless 
varieties of fish because it is such a nui- 
sance to remove the scales with a knife, 
and an annoyance to have the loosened 


scales fly over the table, the floor and 
yourself? I felt that way, sometimes, 
until I learned that there was a con- 
venient, inexpensive little device, made 
especially for the purpose. It is small 
and durable; consisting of a circular band 
of galvanized steel with teeth and a com- 
fortable handle. It is not only handy in 
the home kitchen, but a convenience to 
take along on a fishing or camping trip. 
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“Being fair to yourself is the best way to 
stay fair in the eyes of your husband,’’ 
says the Fels-Naptha Home Maker. 


NNECESSARY work is always unfair 

work. On wash-day, save yourself from un- 
fair work. Let Fels-Naptha’s whitest of white 
suds search out the dirt and grime that other- 
wise you, yourself, would have to scrub out. 


Boiling water is not at all 
necessary for Fels-Naptha. 
You get its remarkable re- 
sults without boiling water, 
but that doesn’t mean you 
must use cold water in Fall 
and Winter. Use water at 
any temperature that is 
comfortable to your hands 
and Fels-Naptha will work 
splendidly. 


A Fels-Naptha wash-day al- 
Ways means a comfort- 
able wash-day. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


In the familiar red and 
green wrapper 
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Your doctor or nurse should have told you that since baby’s life hargs 
on his food-supply, you should never, not even once, in an emergency, use a 
nursing bottle with a neck. A bottle with a neck is unsanitary, unsafe, 
impossible to guarantee being surgically clean at every feeding. . 

The Hygeis, the invention of a physician, is open like a tumbler and is 
easily cleansed. Breast is broad, yielding, non-collapsible. From 
every viewpoint, the Hygeia is ideal. Every bottle-baby, from the richest 
to the poorest, should have its protection. 


ed 


Look for the nante on every part—box, breast, 
bottle. Avoid imitations with low-grade rubber. 


Hygeia Breasts can be obtained in Red or Black Rubber 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc., 1482 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle 


for the 
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“It Gave Me New 
Respect for Wheat” 


One Woman’s Story 


One Puffed Wheat user says: 

“Every year at harvest time I am on a wheat farm. But this 
year wheat had new attractions for me. 

“It was partly the price, perhaps. And partly the world-wide cry 
for wheat. But more than all it was Puffed Wheat, which I first 
found out last winter. 

“Those bubble grains, those delightful food confections, gave me 
new respect for wheat.” 


But That Isn’t All 


But those airy globules, those flimsy, flavory tidbits, should have other 
great attractions. 

They are whole grains in which every atom feeds. Every food cell has 
been steam exploded. No element is missing, none is lost. In whole wheat 
bread, for instance, at least half the granules still remain unbroken. Here 
all are blasted so they easily digest. 

These grains get an hour of fearful heat. That gives the nut-like taste. 
They are shot from guns, and explosion puffs the grains to bubbles, eight 
times normal size. Thus comes the flaky texture. They are enticing 
morsels. But Prof. Anderson’s object was hygienic food. The more you 
serve your wheat in this way the better you are fed. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Serve like other cereals, but also mix with fruit. For luncheons or suppers 
float in bowls of milk. Douse with melted butter for children’s after-schooi 
delights. Use as wafers in your soups. These Puffed Grains—all of them 
—are the ideal form of grain food. 


if SS es — ee : 
For variety’s sake, and to conserve wheat, keep all three kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Oats Ompany 


Sole Makers (1703) 


Girl With the Violet Eyes 


Continued from page 17 


this fight, this boxing competition, come 
off?’ asked Meredith. 

“Within a week.” 

“And are you still living where I 
found you?” 

“Tomorrow I leave the place and go 
to Sealand. I shall live at a little inn 


- there called the Sealand Inn.” 


““You must remember this, Rolleston. 
As Rolleston you must vanish utterly. 
You must go to Canada, after your dis- 
missal from the hideous waxwork show in 
Spring Street.” 

“But how can I do that?” 

“T have already arranged forit. Your 
name is entered for one of the colonist 
excursions. You can cease to be—Bob 
Cook, as I understand, remains. The 
attendant of the Chamber of Terrors is 
no more.” 


RUPERT nodded his head. 

“T see,” he replied, ‘““you have been 
arranging things for me. There’s a new 
person starting life at the Sealand Inn, 
from whom Dr. Lipsius and his people 
can trace no connection with ‘Mon- 
tague’s Galaxy of Permanent Por- 
traits.” ” 

Meredith shuddered as he heard the 
name 

“That is what I mean,” he said. 

“But how about the train from San 
Quentin!’ Rupert cried out. “They 
must have known me, for they followed 
me.to get my father’s book.” ; 

“T have thought that out with the 
greatest care. The man who robbed you 
of the book was undoubtedly John 
Marchmont. He will have seen you, but, 
as far as we know, Lipsius himself never 
has. Everything depends on that chance. 
You yourself have told me how different 
a dirty chin, old clothes and the absence 
of a collar make you look. If, as we 
hope, you can make friends with the 
pugilist who lives at Eagle House, and 
defends Lipsius, your danger of discovery 
will only come from Marchmont—who 
left for Russia yesterday.” 

“For Russia!” 

“Yes, Rupert. I do not wish, at the 
present juncture, to overburden your 
mind with details of the great battle I 
am waging with the astutest criminal in 
the world. Rest assured that I am leavy- 
ing very little to chance, though it is 
upon you I depend—my newest recruit 
of all!for the final and ultimate issue. 
It is I who will, I pray God, circumvent 
the villainous financial interests involved. 
It is you who will bring him to personal 
justice, and avenge your father and my 
daughter Marie.” 

Two footmen entered the drawing- 
room, and began to remove the tea- 
tables. 

‘Bring some refreshments,” Sir Jasper 
said, “for Mr. Jones, and has the man 
arrived about the Japanese prints?” 

“He is waiting in the steward’s room,” 
the men replied. 

“Very well, then, bring him here.” 

Rupert heard all this with profound 
astonishment, but his face showed none 
of it. He was learning rapidly, and in a 
good school. 

Directly the men had gone, Meredith 
had turned to him. “I ordered the re- 
freshments,” he said, “‘because I think 
you need it. I have waiting the greatest 
artist of disguise in the world, the cele- 
brated Mr. Willy himself. You must 
submit to his suggestions. It has cost me 
$1,500 to purchase Mr. Willy’s presence 
here and utter secrecy—though he is 
always confidential to his clients as some 
great solicitor may be. But to get aman 
of Willy’s eminence to pose as a con- 
noisseur of old prints has required much 
diplomacy and, as I have said, a flourish- 
ing of the check book.” 

The door of the drawing-room opened 
again, and a little gentleman in a long 
frock coat, with a bald head, and a gray 
pointed beard was shown in. 

The celebrated Mr. Willy entered, 
peering about—this way and that. He 
had a brown leather bag in his left hand, 
and his large, round spectacles reflected 
the light from the fire, giving him the 
effect of a toy dragon. 

“Jasper Meredith, I’ think,” he said, 
in a husky voice. (Continued on-page 31) 
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Virginia Ib. Boyle, 4 
‘Gumberlanddtd. | 
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Mr. and Mrs. Boyle write: 


“Our baby has never 
been sick since bom; 
has never been given 
anything but Mellin’s 


Food prepared with 
milk.” 
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Send today for our book, 
“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,” and a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pie is the nation’s daily dessert and real 
mince pie is the pie of pies, not only for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, but for 
all good dinners. Use at all times 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“Like Mother Used To Make” 


It’s wholesome—nutritious—delicious. 
And in these days of food economy it is 
te to remember that one piece of None 
Sucu Mince Pie goes a long way toward a 
meal. Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


for November, 


EXPERIENCES a0 


To Help Children Dress—To help 
little ones dress themselves in winter, 
snap the band of the underdrawers to the 
band of the bloomers, thus leaving two 
buttons to manage, instead of four.— 
‘A 8:0. 


Entertaining Little Folks—I have 
found with my one small son that when 
toys great and small lose their interest, 
when story books or pictures fail to 
amuse or entertain, that a yard of gay 
flowered cretonne will keep him quiet and 
happy for hours while I write or sew. It 
makes a picture book spread flat on the 
floor and as a shawl for himself or Teddy 
bear!—well, the price of the cretonne is a 
small item compared to the quiet that 
reigns while he plays with it.—T. M. R. 


When They Don’t Like Milk— 
Many a child may be induced to take 
milk and even acquire a taste for it, if it 
is poured into a tumbler made gay with 
colored paper, and he is allowed to take 
the milk through a stick of macaroni.— 
Uo Gat. 


For Fried Eggs—When frying eggs, 
add one teaspoon of hot water to each 
egg. Put the water around the eggs and 
you will find they will be more lke 
poached, and much easier to digest.— 
M. E. 


Don’t Waste Bacon Rinds—I use 
bacon rinds for flavoring soups, and 
scalloped dishes, also in baking beans. 
If the rinds are laid on top they will 
flavor the whole dish.—J. S. 


Use for Dry Bread—lI save all the 
small pieces of bread and the ends of the 
loaves and put them through the food 
chopper, then put them in the oven, until 
. they are toasted nice and brown. I 
pour a little syrup over them, stir up 
well, and let brown a little more. The 
children like this with milk and sugar. 
—C. Z. 


For Winter Wash Days—Have a 
short piece of rope in the house and when 
you wash, pin to it all the collars, hand- 
kerchiefs and small articles as you wring 
them from the rinsing water. This can 
be carried out and tied loosely on the 
line, and if the clothes are frozen at night 
can be brought in and there is no danger 
of tearing the things in getting them off. 
—H.B. 


To Wash. Wool Blankets—When 
washing wool blankets try drying them 
on the curtain stretchers, which will 
prevent them from shrinking.—A. R. W. 


Saving Starch—When you want to 
starch a few things and have more 
starch than you need, do not throw the 
starch away, but drain the water off and 
leave it to harden. It will form a cake, 
and can be broken in pieces and used 
again. —M. K. 


Starch ‘Overalls—When washing 
overalls put them into the starch water 
after the rest of the clothes are starched 
and see how much brighter they look 
and how much easier they will wash the 
next time.—F. S. 


Time Saver—Bend the handles of tin 
spoons in baby-spoon effect, then put 
one in baking-powder can, one in soda 
and § spice cans and you are saved much 
time in baking.—J. M. B. 


To Remove Paint from Windows— 
With the edge of a silver dollar rub the 
spots on the glass, and they will disap- 
pear like magic.—B. W. 


New Rug from an Old One—If you 
have an old worn-out rug don’t throw it 
away. Instead, reverse it. clean and 
apply two coats of flour paste, two of 
any -good floor paint and one or two of 
varnish, letting each coat dry before 
applying the next. The result will sur- 
prisé you. GC. E.G. ? 

Use for bye Corn Popper—Croutons 
for soup may be quickly and beautifully 
browned in a corn popper.—L. R. T. 
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To Clean Bed Springs—Dip an old 
dish mop in kerosene oil, wring it out and 
work it around in each small space of 
the springs. It will save your hands 
many a scratch, remove all dust and at 
the same time prevent your springs from 
rusting.—A. E. S. 


Headcheese Without Fat—To 
those who like the old-fashioned head- 
cheese, but cannot enjoy it because of 
the fat, I want to tell my way of making 
it. I cook meat as usual, remove the 
bones, place the meat in a muslin bag. 
With the potato masher press all fat out. 
Then make as usual, adding a little of the 
liquid it was cooked in so it will not be 
too dry. When cold, the fat is white and 
nice and can be used for any purpose.— 
G. M. S. 


Packing Canned Fruit—A neighbor 
of mine moved two hundred glass jars of 
canned fruit seventeen miles without 
breaking a jar by this simple method: he 
put a deep layer of loose oats in the box 
bed of his farm wagon, then placed the 
cans in it, filling in generously with the 
oats.—R. M. 


Keep Stockings Mated—Whenever 
you buy a new pair of hose, sew a small 
dress clasp to the top of each stocking. 
Then snap the two together. I find this 
to be more convenient in laundering the 
hose than pinning them together with a 
safety pin, for a pin is liable to tear them. 
—H. A. 


When Making Toast—When I make 
toast I dip each slice of bread into sweet 
milk or brush a little cream on either side 
of the bread, then place it on a shallow 
pan in the oven, and brown both sides. 
This makes nice crisp toast and is better 
and cheaper than buttering the bread. 
—J. W. 


Protect Wall Paper—After newly 
papering the walls in a house where there 
are small children, take an extra strip of 
the new paper and put it up behind the 
couch with thumb tacks. This prevents 
soiling the new wall paper.—G. F. K. 


For the Schocl Lunch Box—If you 
wish to save time putting up the chil- 
dren’s school lunch, mix a small box of 
salt and pepper for hard boiled eggs and, 
when needed, take out the required 
amount and place in a piece of waxed 
paper.—H. L. V. 


When Honey Sugars—Set the vessel 
containing it in another larger vessel of 
warm water, place it on the back of the 
stoye and let it gradually heat, but not 
boil. Keep it there until it is melted, and 
it will be just the same as it was before 
sugaring.—C. G. S. 


When Unexpected Company 
Comes—Like most housewives, I have 
an emergency shelf stocked with canned 
goods, tinned crackers, jellies, canned 
fruits, etc., but I go a step farther. I 
have compiled three or four emergency 
menus and to each one is attached the 
recipes for the various dishes called for. 
It is but the work of a few minutes to 
prepare an appetizing and “companified’’ 
meal.—G. A. 


A Gentle Reminder—I have found 
that a small pad—the kind we buy fora 
cent apiece—carried about in the pocket 
of the apron or house dress, is a great 
convenience and time saver. <A pencil, 
preferably a short one that will not fall 
out easily, should accompany it. Many 
things that I do not want to neglect, but 
cannot clutter my mind with, are also 
noted on this handy little pad. Such 
things as telephone calls to be made, a 
letter that must be written, a garment 
mended, a mislaid article hunted up, a 
book or magazine reference, some small 
household task very necessary to some- 
one’s comfort but likely to be forgotten, 
all find their place in my pocket in the 
course of a busy morning. The time 
spent in jotting them down is more than 
gained in steps saved, and freedom from 
futile attempts to recall them when 
needed.—A. ‘R. G. 


eye, but not the microsco 


fest cracks and seams of 


breathed they cause desp 


of disease germs. 


Be sure and get true Lysol, 
made, bottled, signed and sealed 
by Lehn & Fink. See important 
directions with every bottle. 
Three Sizes: 25c, 50c, and 
$1.00. Sold everywhere. 


105 WILLIAM ST. 


Comfort for Mother 


AND] DADDY AND ME. 


Grandma thinks it wonderful. 
boon to invalids SSUCEBed 
. State Boards of Heat 


th 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put it anywhere in tbe house 
The germs are killed by a 
emical process in the water 
the container, which is emp- 


tied once a month. Nom 


trouble to empty than ashes. 
guaranteed. 
Guarantee on file in the office 


Toilet absolutel 


_ of this publication. Write 
full descriptionand price. 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
oie 12111 6th St. 
my Ask about the Ro-San Washsta 
Hot and Cold Ri aning Water 
“Without Plumbin: 


We have a warm, comfortable, convenient. 
itary, odorless toilet right in the house, 
No going out in cold weather, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Take Warning 
From the Microscope 


Soap-and-water scrubbing of the home satisfies the naked 


pe which discovers disease germs. 


Too small to be seen by the eye alone, such germs may in- 


the woodwork. There they breed 


into swarming millions until stirred into the air and 


erate sickness. 


Not even the cleanest home is immune to the entrance 
And ordinary soap in scrubbing water 
will not destroy these ravagers of health. 

But the reliable hospital disinfectant — Lysol —in your 
scrubbing water will absolutely destroy all germ life and 
make the home safe for healthful living. 


Such home protection is very economi- 
cal. A 25c bottle of Lysol makes two gal- 
lons of reliable disinfectant; a 50c bottle, 
five gallons. 

Lysol Disinfectant is also invaluable for 
personal hygiene. 


Lysol Toilet Soap 


Lysol Toilet Soap contains Lysol and therefore 
protects the skin from germ infection. It is re- 
freshingly soothing and healing, and helpful for 
improving the skin. The free sample will show 
you how pleasant it is to use, 


Lysol Shaving Cream 


Lysol Shaving Cream also contains Lysol, and 
kills germs on razor and shaving- brush, (where 
germs abound) guards the tiny cuts from infec- 
tion, and gives the antiseptic shave. Tell your 
men folks about it. 


Samples Free — Send your name and address 
and we will gladly send you free samples of both 
Lysol Soap and Lysol Shaving Cream, with in- 
teresting Lysoi literature on home hygiene. 


“OUR: SIGN-IS QUR- BOND + 


NEW YORK 


“DONT SHOUT” fs 


“IT hear you. 
as we a “ 


I can hear now & 
body. ‘How?’ 


With the MORLEY 

A PHONE. I've a pair in 
by my ears now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know I had 


them in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it."" Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, 
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Used every week i rest on Sunday 


The General All-Around Cleaner 


Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Woman’s World 


Here Are the Advance Styles 


What Will Your Choice Be? 


“What shall we wear?” does not have any worry connected with it when a selection can be made from the 
Yarious styles of garments shown on this page. Ladies’ waists, skirts and aprons and undergarments have a 
distinctive cut, while the misses’ dresses and the girls’ dresses and coat and boys’ suit, give the wearer a look of 
well chosen apparel that is very satisfying. Even the amateur dressmaker will have no trouble when these perfect- 
fitting patterns are used, if ordered according to measurement taken over fullest part of chest. Send number 
of pattern and ten cents to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago. 
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The \\ Call 
SA 
—of sensible economy is answer- 
ed for petticoats in one word— 


Heatherbloom Petticoats look and feel 
like silk, have all of silk’s beautiful 
lustre and shimmer—wear three times 
longer yet cost one ihird as much. 


The leading shops in your town sell genuine 
Heatherbloom Petticoats. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
361 Broadway, New York City 


MA Makers of Hydegrade | Fabrics 


None genuine ts label—insist upon tt. 
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AVE you replied to an ad-| 
| vertisement this month?| 
| If not, look over the list again| 
and send for booklets, or what-| 
lever is offered. You will learn| 
|much to your advantage. ~ | 
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#8 The Corset Without Laces ; ry ‘e :  eeell F 
a Sierey ee poem ee oe Every Pattern Guaranteed—Price, Ten Cents Each 
woven surgical elastic we . iss 
which ‘“gives’’ freely to i ba f 
SLAY Galt tee het: 4) | 8484. LADIES’ WAIST—Cut in — 8489. CHILDREN’S DRESS—Cut 8518. LADIES’ DRESS—Cut in 
It lends grace with absolute sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
comfort ata imes. ur st . . 
patented methods of con- | et PATTERN ORDER) ———— 8507. MISSES’ DRESS—Cut in 8505. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut In sizes 
struction, and character of : ae ; 8 to 14 years : 
material used,makeit equal- , sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. y ; 
Lignin artes bef omens Cone sf eagle eg 8488. MISSES’ DRESS—Cut in 8497. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
pod make aHnecessary the 107-111 Cuinron S*, CHICAGO. It. sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. 6 to 14 years. 
use of cors es. nsho > 1 1 
flesh, Reta sus0ta ga 8512. BOYS’ SUIT—Cut in sizes 4, _ 8492. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 


6 and 8 years. 8 to 14 years. 


8503. LADIES’ WAIST—Cut in | 8482. LADIES’ DRESS—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


Important Information TI enclose... ...................tor Patterns 


THE TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
has a three inch strip of elastic 
above the elastic waist-line band. 
This feature is absolutely nec- 
essary for comfort and style. 
Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners and not 
elastic corsets. Insist upon re- 


PATTERNS 
i Ne”, [Sigel OW Ruy. oe 


8486. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes. 8485. LADIES’ SKIRT—Cut in 
sizes 24 to 36 inches waist measure. 


ceiving the Treo Elastic Girdle. 


Lf local deater cannot supply you 
write for illustrated free Bouktet 


Treo Co.,160H Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 
In Canada: Eisman&Co.,Toronto- 


8 to 14 years. 
8517. GIRLS’ COAT—Cut in sizes 4» 8504. LADIES’ SKIRT—Cut_ in 
to 14 years. sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 


8480. LADIES’ CHEMISE—Cut in 8496. LADIES’ APRON—Cut in 
sizes small, medium and large, sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 


Jor Novemter, “1917 


Easy-To-Make Garments 


From Patterns That Fit 


You can rest assured you are right “‘in it” with the best of ’em when You make 
Your house and street clothing after the well selected styles we have below. Little 
children never looked more cunning and creditably dressed than these dresses 
and aprons make them appear, and the different touches on the ladies’ waists and 
skirt, aprons and house dresses, mean smartness. You are guaranteed a perfect 
fit if you order patterns by sending ten cents and size taken over fullest chest 
measurement, to Pattern Dept., Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Every Pattern Guaranteed—Price, Ten Cents Each 


in 


8490. LADIES’ WAIST—Cut 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8515. LADIES’ CAMISOLE—Cut 
in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8342. LADIES’ WAIST— Cut 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8508. CHILDREN’S DRESS—Cut 
in sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. 


in 


8481. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
4 to 12 years. 
8518. LADIES’ DRESS—Cut in 


sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8491. LADIES’ 


SKIRT—Cut 


sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 


8487. LADIES’ 


DRESS—Cut 


sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


PATTERNS 


8328. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
4 to 12 years. 


8495. CHILDREN’S ROMPERS— 
Cut in one size. 


8493. LADIES’ APRON—Cut in one 
sizes hs 


size| own 
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| W. oman's World Magazine Co.,Inc. 


107-111 Crinron S*, Cuicaco, IL. 
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YOUR 


No. 6111. 
> 


at ends with messaline. 


No. 6112. 


ASK FOR CATA 


NO.94- Ww 


OUR CATALOG NO. 94W' 
IS AN AUTHORITATIVE |*% 
STYLE GUIDE—SEND US || | 
NAME AND AD.-| | | 
DRESS —WE’LL MAIL YOU A COPY FREE 
You'll be delighted with the style and quality 


of this handsome fur set of black or kit coney. 
Cape scarf fastens with silk ties and can 
be worn close to neck. 
silk. Scarf $3.25. Muff $3.25. Set . 


i WE PAY MAIL OR EXPRESS AND GUAR. 
fay ANTEE YOUR COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


WE'LL 
RETURN 
YOUR 

MONEY 
. IF YOU 
» WISH IT 


i 


Ball muff is finished 


Set lined with 


eee ae $6.48 


I An attractive offer from our mammoth shoe 
section. Women’s splendid wearing felt Juliet house slipper. 


Trimmed with furette around top and ornament on bi gs 
Black, wine, gray or blue. 


75¢ 


Sizes 3to 8. Pair 


UE aS CO a OS 


information about anything that attracts you, and don’t 
forget to say you saw the advertisement in W oman’s World. 
Ue Sees SEU SL eH eS Tc Pe eT TNS Ue USL ie Ui el) HNIC TUNES TES IED NONMN UT HMNECNTSHNUN Ope 


dan. MANNE DALAL IEA 


“Sammy” Knit-Work Bag 
We Furnish The Frames—You Make 
The Bags And Money 


Every lady knits. You sell her the 
ae best bag and-imake big profit. Lady 

Agents, Red Cross Workers, Girls’ Clubs 
ea and Aid Societies all want this live one 
Send now for particulars about our 
18 fast sellers for agents. 


Union Specialty Company 
DEPT. W, RACINE, WIS. 


Help to meet “the big demand for Hosiery 
. for us and your Home trade. 
Industrious persons provided with 
profitable, all-year-round employment 
on Auto-Knitters. Experience and 
distance immaterial. 
Write for particulars, rates of pay 
etc. Send 2 cents in stamps, 
*_ Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dent. 91-E; 147FranklinSt. -Buffalo,N. Y 


Why Hens Stop Laying 


E. J. REEFER, the poultry expert, is giving away, 
FREE, a valuable book explaining how every farm and back- 
yard hen can be made to produce 200 eggs per year. The book 
contains scientific facts of vital interest to every poultry raiser. 
“Write today for one of the valuable books—FREE. 


E. J. Reefer Pert. 3918 Kansas City, Mo. 


The range of advertising in this issue is very wide, and 
every woman may have her wants satisfied. Write for further 


wuts veneer DNASE NSO we 


SOS SS 


ar Your | Thro at 


with 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 
Frederick Stearns | & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Over Sixty Ye: 


Send Me Your Hair 


T will make your old hair new at little 
cost, or take your cast-off switches, comb- 
ings, etc. as part payment on new, high 
class hair goods, toilet articles, perfumes, # 
ostrich feathers, corsets, etc. Getsome- & 
thing you need for something you are ¥ 
not using. Write for liberal offerand free @ 
Beauty Book. Your combings made into 
switches,: $1.50, Mail your bair today. ¥ 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 291, Wigs $8 
220 South State St.. Chicago, And Up 


Send To-Day for Our New Season 


y: (sl a Com late R of WT A for 
‘ATE NI FY 


‘BANUFACTURER'S PRICES 
For Free Book Sth Ave, at 


pce ane trwant "38th St., N.Y. 


3-in-One is the universal lubricant for household, 
office, garage, tool-shop, barn and outdoor use. Oils 
all light mechanisms perfectly—typewriters, sewing 
machines, clocks, locks, magnetos, commutators, 
automatic tools, lawn-mowers, cream separators, 
guns, fishing reels, bicycles, roller skates. 
prevents rust on razor 
blade edges. Stops auto 
spring squeaks. Keeps 


3-in-One Oil 


nickeled bathroom fixtures bright. Tryit on gas ranges. 
Sold at all stores in 15c (Small Size), 25c and 50c bottles 
andin Handy Oil Cans, 25c. Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of 3-in-One Oil-and Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 165 AM. Broadway, New York 
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Woman’s World 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 
fume,Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S. Main,St.Louis,Mo. 


ENERGETIC AGENTS ESTABLISH BIG REPEAT- 
ing Business,selling Silver Star Hosiery. Mo. Bonuses. Write 
Dept.2,L. M.Stackhouse Co. ,1524 Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MEN OR WOMEN MAKE $35 OR MORE WEEKLY 
selling Sanitary Household Eoahes: Big profits, whole or 
spare time. Puritan Co., Dept. D, 1966 B’way, N. Y. 


AGENTS—$60.00 A WEEK. TRAVEL BY AUTOMO- 
bile and introduce 300-candle power coal oil Lantern. 
We furnish auto. Write for particulars. Thomas Co., 
888 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. EW, 425 B’way, New York. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURER 
offers peaoese position supplying regular customers at 
mill prices. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time. 
Credit. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 601, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 


monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


RELIABLE,PEOPLE WANTED—PLACE EGGINE 
in stores and appoint agents. Takes place of eggs in baking 
and cooking at 9c doz. Large package and particulars 10c 
postpaid. Chas. Morrissey Co., 4419 Madison, Chicago. 


AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Always seasonable. Huge profits. Big 
line. Credit. Sample. Sanford-Beal Co., Inc., Newark, 
New York, Dept. 7. 


$1.95 FOR MEN’S MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS— 
worth $5.00. Sample free. Money-making offer for 
agents, part time or all. Write today. Chicago Tailors’ 
Association, Dept. C24, So. Franklin St., Chicago. 


AGENTS— GET IN TOUCH WITH A PROPOSI- 
tion paying you five to ten dollars daily. Experience un- 
necessary. Write quick for particulars and local agency. 
Yanoco Ivory Works, Leominster, Mass. 


RUSH POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE, “‘Spik & Span.” 
Wonderful new washing tablet. Washes clothes spotless 
without rubbing. Tremendous seller. 200% profit. Sam- 
ples free to boost sales. R.F.Newberry,204 Peoria,Chicago. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mig. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AGENTS — WATERPROOF KITCHEN APRON. 
Needs no laundering. Every housewife buys. Dainty, 
durable, economical. Big money. Sample free. Thomas 
Co., 2188 North St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. Large Manufacturer of 
Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods,etc.,wishes representative 
in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for par- 
ticulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AGENTS: A ONE-CENT- POST CARD WILL PUT 
you in touch with an $80 a week proposition selling 
Aluminum Utensils and Specialties direct to the consumer. 
Don’t let one cent stand between you and prosperity. 
Div. R. R. P., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Iil. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO WEAR A BEAUTIFUL 
new suit, made to your own measure Free, and make $35 
to $50 extra every week? You can be the best dressed 
man in your town and earn a lot o extra money if you 
write at once for our beautiful samples and a wonderful 
offer. 


BIG TEXTILE MILLS WANT AMBITIOUS MEN 
and women everywhere to show latest dress fabrics, 
neckwear, hosiery, underwear, and sweaters. 400 styles. 
Easy sales. Values beat stores. Many making over 
$30 weekly. All or spare time. Complete sample out- 
fit starts ‘you. Steadfast Mills, 142 Remsen St., 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR EXPENSE? 
We want good men and women for traveling general 
agents. Must have fair education and good references. 
Will make contract for three months, six months or year 
at salary $22.50 per week and necessary expenses. Can 
assign most any territory desired. For full particulars, 
address George G. Clows Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.4-J. 


AGENTS—MAKE BIG MONEY. THE BEST LINE 
of food flavors, perfumes, soaps and toilet preparations, 
etc., ever offered. Over 500 light weight, popular priced, 
guick selling necessities—in big demand—well advertised 
—easy sellers—big repeaters. Over 100% profit. Com- 
plete outfits furnished free to workers. ° Just a postal 
today. American Products Co., 4949 3rd Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—MEN OR WOMEN. A REAL HONEST- 
to-goodness-sells-itself line—over 250 light weight, popu- 
lar-priced necessities. We pay 100% commission. $6 a 
day can be made at the start. No capital—no experience 
required. Enormous demand—sells fast—big repeaters. 
Valuable territory opened—all or spare time. Elegant 
agent’s outfit furnished free. Write today. Postal 
will do. E. M. Feltman, Mgr., 4449 Third St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 264, Chicago.° 


EVERY HOME ON FARM, IN SMALL TOWN OR 
Suburb, needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as bright 
as electric. Tested and recommended by Government 
and 34 leading Universities. Awarded Gold Medal. 
One Farmer cleared over $500 in six weeks. Hundreds 
with rigs or autos earning $100 to $300 per month. No 
capital required. We furnish goods on time. Write quick 
for distributor’s proposition, and lamp for free trial. 
Mantle Lamp Co., 536 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS—WE NEED MEN AND WOMEN RIGHT 
now to take orders for World’s Greatest Raincoat values. 
Dandy coat $3.98 Sixty-five fabrics. Dozens of styles. 
Made to measure, delivered direct from our big factory 
to your customer. No delivering. Profit in advance. 
Cooper making $300 monthly. Glover, $61.50 first four 
days. Neally, 22 orders in 2 days. Four average 
orders a day gives you $2,500 a year profit. Full outfit 
and sample coat given. Write for wonderful offer. 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. F-12, Dayton, Ohio. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME BY 
mail. Bea Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial Ilus- 
trator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors or Oil. Your 
name and address brings full particulars and our hand- 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


BE DRESS DESIGNERS. EARN$100 MO. SPECIMEN 
lessons free. Franklin Inst., Dept. G-851, Rochester, N. Y. 


WOMEN WANTED-GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept.G-73, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED APRON AND CAP MAKERS. NEW 
higher prices. Send 20c coin for patterns. Returned if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for patterns and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


WOMEN WANTED—U. S. GOV’T WAR JOBS, $75 
month. Write immediately for list of positions now open. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G-61, Rochester, N. Y. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Zeigler Co., 7A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


some illustrated Art Annual by return mail. [Tine Arts 
Institute, Studio 168, Omaha, Neb. 
FARM LANDS 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 


acre up; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 


MISSOURI 

SMALL MISSOURI FARM, $10 CASH AND $5 
monthly; no interest or taxes; highly productive land; 
close to 3 big markets; write for photos and full informa- 
tion. Munger, B-158, N. Y. Life Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


THOUSANDS Gov’t Jobs Open. $90 Mo. List free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. G-62, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 
BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalog free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
positions. $90 month. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. G-63, Rochester, N. Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OPEN THE 
way to good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any American 


citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for Booklet 
CE 927. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HOME WEAVING 


LOOMS—ONLY $8.50—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
Tugs, carpets, etc., from rags and waste material at home. 
Be sure to send for free loom book. It tells all about 
weaving and our wonderful $8.50 and other looms. Union 
Loom Works, 226 Factory St., Boonville, N 


In a Hurry 


N a rather remote section of the 
mountains of western North Carolina, 
there has long been established a small 
postoffice at the home of a large land- 
owner. One of his daughters serves as 
postmistress, but her duties consist al- 
most entirely in handling the family 
mail, and occasionally receiving or send- 
ing out cards for the tenants and moun- 
taineers living nearby. 

Recently she was asked to mail a card, 
on the back of which was written, in ad- 
dition to the address, ‘‘Postmistress 
please rush, the sick is low.” 


A Tragedy 


JN a southern city, where state-wide pro- 

hibition laws were strickly enforced, an 
aged colored man, of the “‘befo’ the wah” 
type, went to the express office to get 
his coveted one quart monthly allowance 
just three days before Christmas. 

The ground was covered with a fine, 
sleety snow, and as the old man emerged 
from the office he slipped and the bot- 
tle was shivered to fragments on an iron 
grating. 

“Dar now!’ he muttered, as he rose 
and sadly viewed the tragedy,. “‘Christ- 
mas done come an’ gone.” 


The Homing Bird 


Continued from page 22 


see that father gets his little Kerry 
cow. Ican hardly see for the tears, 
for I’m taking one last look at the 
heather. I am loving you and dear 
Connemara as I’m leaving you—and 
that’s forever. Good-bye—God keep 
you, Nora.” 


“Father,”’ sobs Mrs. Creegan, “‘if there 
was any way to catch up with her I’d 
walk my legs off up to the knees!”’ 

“Have patience, Mrs. Creegan,’ 
Father Clancy, “I’ve got an idea. Cree- 
gan,’ says he, turning suddenly on the 
old man as he sat all hunched in his chair, 
“if I get back Nora Ellen—will you give 
up the drink?” 

“Drink?” says old Creegan, “‘doesn’t 
God intend us to drink—and ate too?” 


says 


“Its whisky I’m meaning,” says Fa- 
ther Clancy, eyeing him. 
“And what harm, Father,”’ says Cree- 


gan, wriggling in his chair, 
a grown man?” 

“Well,” says Father Clancy, ‘‘for one 
thing it stops the growth of his soul— 
but that’s neither here nor there—will 
you give it up for the sake of Nora Ellen? 
Or will you,”’ says the Father sternly, 
“put a pot of it ahead of your child?” 

“Now, who the divil says that I 
would!” cries old Creegan hotly, getting 


“is whisky to 


to his feet, ‘God knows I put Nora Ellen 
first before all in the world—and I defy,”’ 
says he, shaking his fist a little, “any 
man to say that I’m lying!” 

““That’s enough,” says Father Clancy, 
“T’ve a Pledge-card in my pocket—I’ll 
keep it there for a while. But the mo- 
ment Nora Ellen comes in the door you’re 
to sign it, man, in the name of God~—is it 
a bargain?’’ 

“It is,” says old Creegan, shifting 
from one foot to the other, “though I 
don’t like bargains, for I never made a 
good wan in me life.” 

“Except,” says Father Clancy, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “the day you got 
Nora Ellen’s mother for nothing—now, 
God be with you, I’m going.” 

“Not,” whispers Mrs. Creegan, drying 
her tears, ‘“‘as far as Queenstown?” 

“Til tell you nothing at all,” says 
Father Clancy, “‘for then you’d be as 
wise as I am,”’ and off he went. 


Te WAS early yet, and the lane was 

dewy-sweet, and Sammus the Butcher 
stood out on his doorstep, but never a 
thought had Father Claney for either 
gossip or his breakfast, but went straight 
on, and never stopped till he drew up at 
the O’Neil farm. It was a fine farm, big 
and broad and wholesome, and every 


HONEY 


FINEST QUALITY, NEW CROP, CLOVER AND 
Basswood honey; thirty-lb. can $4.65;. two or more cans 
$4.50 mi Sample 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
list free. M.V. Facey, Preston, Minnesota. - 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278, A.25, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you and furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; 
details Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Til. 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New IIl’std Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


CASH PAID FOR OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS; 
$5.00 for certain eagle cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 Quar- 
ters, etc. Send 4c. Get Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
May mean your large prolit. Send now. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. ACT- 
ual search free. 1917 Edition, 9U0-page patent book free. 
Geo. P. Kimmel, 201 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED — MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent es Thelp 
you market your invention. Advice ree. R. B. Owen, 
115 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


WANTED OLD FALSE TEETH. DON’T MATTER IF 
broken. We pay up to $15 per set. Cash sent by return mail. 

Goods held 10 days subject to sender’s approval of our 
offer. Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila.,Pa. 


PET STOCK | 


YOU CAN MAKE A GOOD LIVING IN YOUR BACK 
yard raising Belgian Hares. Par.iculars free. | Mark 
Twain Stock Assn., 100, Hannibal, Mo. © 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US. 
Giants and New Zealands. Profits large. We supply 
stock and pay $3.00 each. Also Cavies, Squab Breeders 
and fur-bearing animals. Instruction book and contract 
for dime. None free. Outdoor Enterprise Co., Box 10, 
Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c ROLL. SIX PRINTS 
free. Ask for descriptive booklet. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Company, 210 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Earn while you learn. Hundreds of 
good positions open. Write today for large list of open- 
ings and testimonials from hundreds.of members we have 
placed in positions paying $100 to $500 a month. Ad- 
dress nearest office. Dept. 122-S, National Salesmen’s 
Training Ass’n, Chicago, New Y ork, San Francisco. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES—OR 
Articles. Big Pay. Send for Free Information. United 
Press Syndicate, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside en 
=. 75. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 cents. .Write for 

W. Ott Engraving Co., 1015 Chestnut St-, Philadelphia. — 


} 
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for 
-and not only for 


“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills’ 


T the first 


sneeze— 
that is the time 


to check a cold. 
Apply a little 
Mentholatum to 

eo 
the nostrils (inside 
and out); rub it on 
chest and throat. 
It penetrates—it 
relieves, it gives 
new resisting power 
to germ- weakened 
tissues. 


A HEALING CREAM 


entholatum 


Always made under this signature HNN de 


Keep it handy for 
headaches, chaps, 
wind burn and 


chilblains. 


At all druggists. 
Tubes or jars, 25c. 


SEND for small 
Testing Pack- 
age, free. Or 
send 10c for 
Physician's size. 
The Menthola- 


tum Co., Dept. 
F, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Guarantee 


of 

_ Advertisements 

We absolutely guarantee the advertise- 
mentsin Woman’s Wortp and recommend 
every advertiser to you. If any Woman’s 
Wortp advertiser fails to treat you 
honestly : 

You Can Have Your Money Back 
from usif you mentioned Woman’s WorLD 
when you wrote for or bought the goods. 


leer Fb, AA EZ 
Publisher Woman’s World 


*< months 
oe or MONEY Back absae 
oe hn oe le they 


istomer, 
Pacey pein a S195 


oe eee 
' No Extra Ciaeces 


Nogheces for big Srtrene Lop tone st (UY 
ore eee | 
sere EE-GOLD FINISHED | | 

=A) your frst. order, only oniys  Shouey 
Xi: aay afew hundred on hand, get yours quick. 


Allie x i 


“$66.16 in one aoa Write for’ free 


“Fibre-Lite LimbsS 


eel 
Easy Payments AFTER TRIAL. 


srume 10 WORMAN C 


|EPAGES 


HANDY 
TUBES 
106% 


GLUE 


STRONGER THAN NAILS 


i 
Cash Profits 22 seine ss 


Young G2orge Gekovich made 
samples today. 


Chicago Tailors Association Pert, 2%... 585, South, 


FREE Fibre Sample 


518 ANDRUS BLDG, 
« MINNEAPOLIS, MINN: 


living thing on it was making a noise. 

“Ho, there—Dennis!” calls Father 
Clancy, mopping his brow, and a man 
pokes his head out of the cow-house. It 
was Dennis himself, black and handsome, 
yet for all that looking a bit pale, and 
solemn as an owl, for he’d never closed 
his eyes that night. 

“Good morning, Father,’ says he, 
“will ye have a drink of fresh butter- 
milk?’’ 

“No, thank you, Dennis,’ says 
Father Clancy, sighing. ‘“I’veno wish to 
please myself at all, my heart is that 
down. Nora Ellen Creegan is gone away 
to be married.” 

“Ah! cries Dennis, and stood there, 
with the look on him of a man struck all 
in a heap while he’s standing. 

“And I’ve a bit of a message for you,” 
says Father Clancy, clearing his throat 
as if ’twere a lump in it, ““ you. may read 
the whole thing, for I’m thinking we'll 
never any of us lay eyes on the dear lass 
again!”’ 

So there, in the midst of the little, 
grunting pigs, and the droning bees, and 
birds singing their little hearts out to 
God and His glory, Dennis O’Neil read 
Nora Ellen’s letter. All wrapped in a 
great silence he stood, for the world fell 
away, and the years were struck off of 
him, and ’twas as if there was only a 
wild, flying figure with little bare feet 
urging him on over the heather. 

“T’m thinking,’ whispers Father 
Clancy solemnly, “she’s at the turning, 
down past Ballinahinch by now—it 
would take a strong rider and a fine fleet 
horse to catch up with her!’ 

“Father,” cries Dennis, whirling 

around with a look on him like a man 
beginning a race, ‘“‘tell my mother I’m 
gone ” and off he ran, full tilt to the 
barn. 
* *°Tis a mean thing, Dennis,” cries 
Father Claney hurrying after him, to 
put always the breaking of good news 
and bad news on a priest—but for the 
sake of you I’ll do it, and for the rest I'll 
say a prayer for you—only don’t take 
too much out of the horse!” For ’twas 
Dennis, thought Father Clancy, looking 
after the trail of dust he made, ’twas 
Dennis, and not the horse, that needed 
the urging! 


O YOU know the softness of an Irish 
dusk? So faint and fine ’tis just like 
a bit of purple gauze dropped down by 
one of God’s angels between you and the 
glory of the day? Well, the softness of 
it is as nothing to the sweetness, for it’s 
full it is of the smell of clover closing up 
for the night, and of mountain winds 
catching up something from the wild, fresh 
moors, and flinging it full in your face! 
And the sounds through it all—of baby- 
birds not wanting to be puttosleep at all 
by their fussy bird-mothers; of solemn old 
night-owls, like old town-criers, calling 
the hour of the next watch down the 
Glen; of the Little Men who peer at you 
from under tree-stumps and burdock 
leaves, and when you have passed, blow 
on their tiny reed whistles! There’s one 
thing sure about an Irish night—you'll 
never find it anywhere outside of Ire- 
land! 

Dennis O’Neil and Nora Ellen Creegan 
rode home through it, slow-like, for sure 
there was plenty of time. What can it 
matter what hour you get back, when no 
one is expecting you at all? They were 
in a eart, hired two villages beyond 
Ballinahinech—to be called for next day. 


One horse in front and the other hitched 
behind them, with his cold nozzle poking 
every now and again into Nora Ellen’s 
little hand, and nobody else to hear a 
word that is said! 

Says Nora Ellen, “‘Stop making love 
to me, Dennis, in the public road. You 
have me shamed entirely.”’ 

“Sure there’s no one to listen, darling,’ 
says Dennis fondly, ‘‘and a horse will 
never give you away!” 

“All the same,” says Nora Ellen, fix- 
ing her eyes like two great stars on him, 
“T spoke the truth, Dennis, when I told 
them I went away to America on ac- 
count of a man, and that I was off again 
for the same reason—there was no need 
to tell them it was the same man!”’ 

“Faith, I'll never forgive myself, 
Nora, for the gawk I’ve been!’’ 

“T know. You nearly lost me through 
your foolishness. Besides, Dennis, an 
Alderman wanted me—though I hadn’t 
told him yet I'd take him!’ 


66 AND do you think, Nora, love, it was 

him I was fearing? Sure the big- 
gest fool of an Alderman you could show 
me would not havea bit of a chance with 
an Irishman by—and me loving you like 
all in all!’ 

“Ts that so?” says Nora Ellen, giving 
him the roguish eye. ‘“‘Then why in the 
world were you so slow, Dennis?” - 

“Well, me mother didn’t approve of 
you, and that’s the first thing that made 
me begin to see into me heart. Every 
word against you was a word for you, 
Nora. I’m that pig-headed I always go 
the other way I’m pulled! Do you mind 


that trait in me, Nora, love?’’ 
“And why should I? *Twill be only a 
matter of pulling you, Dennis, by the 


way I don’t want you to go!”’ 

“Sure I think you’ll have no trouble 
at all with me,” says Dennis, “‘for all the 
way home you’ve had me twirled about 
your little finger—and I'll stay there for 
good luck, like, till I put the ring on it!’’ 

“And will that be soon, Dennis?”’ 

“As soon as ever the banns can be 
called, Nora, darling.” 

“With Father Clancy to do it?’ 

“With Father Clancy himself. And 
a finer man the Pope himself wouldn’t 
make as a friend!” 

“There he is now, Dennis, out by the 
doorstep—with my mother crying as if I 
were in the middle of the sea! And 
that old gossiper Tabby McVeigh screw- 
ing her eyes out to look for us—I—I 
think Ill just kiss you once, Dennis, 
before them all——”’ 

And who do you think said the last 
word that night? Father Clancy! Says 
Mrs. Creegan to him, drawing him to the 
one side while old Creegan was weeping 
over the pledge-card stuck upon the wall, 
says she: 

““And Father—don’t be after telling 
me ye had your heart set on them two 
marrying all the while?” 

“T had, Mrs. Creegan.”’ 

“And was it because of the good 
match it is, or—or to save Creegan’s 
soul that ye did it, Father?” 

“Twas six of one, and a good half 
dozen of the other, Mrs. Creegan. But 
you see—there was another reason,”’ 
says Father Clancy with a wink of his 
eye. 

*‘And what was that, Father?’ 

“Why, that you’d not have to be 
spending any of the five hundred dollars 
on John Cassidy’s Kerry cow—since 
Dennis has twenty of them so handy!” 


This Means US 


Se years ago a famous European stu- 
dent of history prophesied that the next 
great war of the future would not be won by 
fighting but by famine. We are today fighting 
that war, and famine is indeed threatening to 
be its arbiter. 

The men of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Italy, and Belgium—our allies—are 
fighting; they are not on the farms. The pro- 
duction of food by these countries has there- 
fore been greatly reduced. Even before the 
war it was much less than the amount con- 
sumed. The difference came more largely 
from other countries than from America. 
Now, this difference is greater than ever, and, 
at the same time, supplies can no longer come 
from most of the other countries. They must 
now come from America. Therefore, our 
allies depend on us for food as they have never 
depended before, and they ask us for it with a 
right which they have never had before. For 


today they are doing thie fighting, the suffering 
and dying—in our war. 

We must send them the food they have to 
have.. We will send it. But we can only do it 
by a wise and loyal economy of food on the 
part of every one of us. We must stimulate 
our food production, organize our food han- 
dling, eliminate all the waste possible, substi- 
tute as largely as possible other foods for 
wheat, beef, pork, dairy products, and sugar, 
and reduce consumptien where it is excessive. 

To accomplish these things is the problem 
of the United States Food Administration. 
But this accomplishment can come only from 
the combined personal and voluntary service 
of all the people of the land. To that end 
we want all the people to join the Food 
Administration. No fees or dues; merely a 
promise to help. Send for our membership 
pledge and our plan—Unirep States Foop 
ADMINISTRATION, Washington, D. C. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


— 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or acallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Ireezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Edward Wesley Co., 


Only 


AMfier 4 
Free Trial | 


Yes, you may keep 
this new Edison— 4 
Thomas A, Edison’s : 
reat phonograph with the 
tamed stylus—and your choice 
for only $1. Pay the 


of records, too, 
balance at rate of onlya few cents a day. Try the New Edison 
in your own home before you decide to buy. Send no money 
down, Entertain oS yl iat aes pete Satan 

‘or Our New son Book. Send your 
Write Today name and address for our new book and 
pictures of the New Edison Phonographs. _ No obligations. 

F. K. cee Edison Phonograph Distributors 

3018 Edison Block, Chicago, INinois 


Splendid 
values, in 
Diced Stein- 
way, Chickering, Emerson, Kimball and 
others, 855 to $195—used player-pianos, 8195 to $325. J 
Send no money. 30 days free trial assures Jaye 
ai Lae pile gi 50 free. 


P. A. STARCK PIANO CO., 1% 
{29 Starck Bidzg., Chicago 


~ WE BUY - 
FOR CASH 


Highest prices paid for all Furs, 
Hides and Ginseng. Best facili- 
ties in America. No Commission. 
Send for our prices and Free 
valuable dyad ay before ship- 
ar? Scene | 
ERS "FUR COMPANY 

ce rin St. Louis, Mo. 


STAD : 


y 1K f. 

ano OINTMENT \ 

- QUuICKLy REMOVE: 
IMPLES... DANDRUFF _ THE HAL 


<:SAMPLES: | FE" Abbess Curicuna, Qert W. Boston. Sots Evenvwvat 
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EADY 
to hang 
when you un- 
wrap them — 
this is one of the many ex- 
clusive Columbia superiorities. 
Brackets, nails, ring-pull, all are 
safely wrapped inside —and the 
slat inserted in the hem. 


It's just such careful attention to details 
that the name “COLUMBIA” insures— 
so make a mental note of that name when 
you go to buy window shades. There’s 
no surer way to get guality—FULL mon- 
ey’s worth—than to ask for Columbia 
Shades!—and to SEE the name on the 
roller-end. 


There is little difference in price. 

you get many exclusive features: the 
dust- proof, rust- proof, ENCLOSED 
roller-end —the handsome electro- 
plated fixtures—rich variety of col- 


And 


ors— -fabrics that wear. It pays to 
say “Columbia” whenever you 
buy window shades. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS 
Incorporated 
New York City 
World's Largest 
Makers of 
Shades 


as the kitchen or pantry where you pre- 
pare the family cooking—side by side 
with the salt and pepper—there is where 
you will be able to make the most of 
left-over dishes by the addition of 


LEA & PERRIN 


The Original Worcestershire Sauce 


JOIN THE ARMY OF WORKERS! 
Do Your Bit for Your Country 


66 OW CAN I help my coun- 

H try?” is a question that 

every woman is asking. 

There are many ways of helping, 

and one is by making surgical 
dressings and hospital supplies. These 
dressings can be made by individuals or 
by organized groups of workers. Over 
thirteen million surgical dressings have 
been shipped, and 10,000,000 more are 
wanted for the United States and Allies. 


On page 18 of the July issue of 
Woman’s Wor vp were illustrations 
of these dressings. A proof of this 
page will be sent you upon request. 
For explicit directions for making 

them and for organizing a Surgical Dress- 
ings Committee in your community, 
write to your state chairman, if there ts 
one (list below), if not, to headquarters, 
National Surgical Dressings Committee, 
299 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


From the Illinois section alone, during the last two months, 40,000 dressings have been sent. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


CoLorapo—Denver, Miss Grace E. Ensey, 
993 Pennsylvania St. 


Connecticut — Norfolk, Mrs. Frank W. 
Garvin. i 

Cuspa—Havana, Mrs. H. B. Ashley, United 
R. R., Havana. 


District oF CoLtumB1A—Washington, Mrs. 
Archibald Hopkins, 704 Union Trust Bldg. 
Georcta—Atlanta, Mrs. F. E. May, 501 
Grand Opera House. 
I_LLiNois—Chicago, Miss Parker 
Miner, 100 East Chicago Ave. 
Kansas—Hutchinson, Mrs. M. B. Bangs. 
Louistana—New Orleans, Mrs. W. J. 
Behan, 1207 Jackson Ave. 1 
Maine—Portland, Mrs. Eleanor A. Leigh- 
ton. 
MaryLaAnp—Baltimore, Mrs. R. 
Smith, 411 S. Charles St. 
MaAssacuusetrs—Boston, Mrs. Livingston 
Cushing, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 
Micu1iGAn—Detroit, Mrs. C. G. Easley, 
109 W. Willis Ave. 
Missourni—Kansas City, Mrs, A. R. Meyer, 
44th St. and Warwick Blvd. 


Anne 


Manson 


NespraskA—Omaha, Mrs. O. C. Redick, 
104 S. 39th St. 

New ENGLAND—Boston, Mass., Mrs. Fred- 
erick Mead, Peter Bent epee Hospital. 

New HampsHineE—Concord, Mrs. Chas. B. 
Bancroft. 

New Jersey—Newark, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Mackie, 6 Park Place. 

New Yorx—New York, Mrs. Edw. R. 
Hewitt, 19 East 59th St. 

Onto—Dayton, Mrs. ‘Joseph H. 
Oakland Village. 

OKLAHOMA—Bartlesville, Mrs. D. R. Rood, 
1117 Johnstone St. 

OrEGOoN—Portland, Mrs. Charles Scadding, 
30 Belle Court. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia, Mrs. Rod- 
man E. Griscom, 1428 Walnut St 

_RuxovE IsLanp—Providence, Mrs. Chas. L. 
Lippett. 

SoutH CaroLina—Greenwood, Mrs. A. F. 
McekKissick, 425 Cambridge St. 

VirGINIA—Richmond, Mrs. J. A. Hodges, 
107 East Franklin St. 

West Vircinta—Parkersburg, Miss Anna 
Leach, 104 Thirteenth St. 


Crane, 


An Interesting Letter—And a Way to Help 


The following letter is from Mrs. Gertrude Austin, of the Paris Distributing 


Bureau of the National Surgical Dressings Committee. 


My cry this month is for paper. The ques- 
tion of string is practically answered by the 
splendid rolls of selvage you send. But paper 
we have to buy in large quantities, and now 
the government is threatening to cut down 
yet further the small supply that still exists 
for the public. You can imagine what the 
price is in a country faced with famine. It 
does not seem right to use our money in this 
way if it can be avoided. My idea is this— 
one of the committees has been collecting 
manila envelopes such as arrive in every 
morning’s mail, containing advertising pam- 
phlets. Everyone throws away two or three 
of these each day. It does not matter what is 
written or stamped on them already—we can 
use them for certain kinds of small dressings, 
and besides they are so very convenient, being 
already closed on three sides. Could you not 
send out word to the committees to collect 
these from their members, and put them in 


the cases. Another kind of paper that we can 
use to any amount is the thin paper that comes 
in the one-pound rolls of cotton, separating the 
layers. If the ladies unrolled it carefully with- 
out tearing and put it in the cases we could use 
it to wrap gauze dressings, and again cut down 
an expense. Newspapers, too, we want. If 
the committees will all line the cases heavily 
with newspapers, they will protect the dress- 
ings from the black of the water-proof paper, 
and we can use the paper over again. There 
are doubtless other ways a paper campaign 
could be worked up that I do not think of. 
But in a land like yours where there is plenty 
of paper, you cannot imagine what it is like 
here. In our extremity I am putting an 
appeal in the papers here to ask for old 
copies. 

Our other needs are cotton absorbent pads, 
raw cotton, soft rolled bandages, bath mits, 
and incontinent pads. 


The following letter is from an ambulance lad to whom we sent some individual 


first-aid packets in response to his own request. 


We sent him enough for his entire 


section. These boys take equal risks with the others in the work they do, and they 
naturally feel happier to have these packets on their persons: 


Dear Mrs. Austin—The only way I have 
of showing my appreciation is by the time- 
worn expression “‘Thank you.” But when 
the package came yesterday containing the 
first-aid kits, the kind lady who sent them 
was not only called “‘The Best in France” 


Attention! 


them to ‘your mead state chairman 
women and children. 


(see list above). 


but also “The Best in the World” by forty 
American boys who unite with me in thanking 
you from the bottom of our hearts for them 
and for the way they were given to us. 

Very truly yours, 


R M. H—-. 


The National Surgical Dressings apap oe needs volunteer workers to make dress- 
ings, contributions of new materials and of old 
tablecloths, towels, blankets, etc. 

They will also be glad to receive old clothin {pr men men, 
Send this, carefully packed, to American Girls’ Aid, Pier 59, North River, N. 


linen and gy then pillowcases, 


ash old materials clean, tala neatly and send 


your-own case: 

=réason why ‘you ‘should: not-ac- = 

- -Cept our offer== The photographs 
Show show light, cool,“ elastic = 


“USED WHILE YOU-'SLEE 


Woman’s World 


» Crooked Spines 
5. Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


--Anold lady, 72 years of 
“Sage, who suffered for many 
years: and “was: absolutely 
heipless; found relief. A man 
who was helpless; unable to 
-risé from‘his chair,:was rid- 
ing “horseback “and “playing 
r=>tennis within a year. A ‘little 
child, paralyzed;was playing 
“about the house after wearing 
=a Philo*Burt Appliance 3 
sweeks. We have successfully 


ted more ethan peter casés thé past 15 years. 


i: prove its value in 
Theré iis:no 


‘and :3easilyadjusted the: 


‘:Philo®Burt‘Appliance is= 


how: different==from‘the 


=old=torturous plaster; 


leather or =steel jackets. 


‘spine owes 


= to investigate thoroughly. 
= Price within«reach of «all 


Send For: Our Free “Book : 


1f you “will Sdescribe® ithe: ase = 
its will-aid “usin =giving=.you = 
definite = informationat= once. 


PHILO BURT- MFG. CO” RISES 
“Odd Fellows Temple; Jambstown, N 


oi/ 
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FOR SKIN 
IRRITATIONS— 


for chapped hands and lips 
—use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Camphorlce 


Sold in handy tin tubes or metal 
boxes at Drug and Department 
Stores everywhere. Avoid 
substitutes. 


Write for new illustrated 
booklet, free on request. 


Chace Mfg. Company 
(Consolidated ) 
12 State Street 


UAVORGUAEAUACSSOUEELAEAGUANRTOONUNCUCODLNODUGUNUadGARALANAONENAOGOONDUAEAADERADOORUOLIOOULEINONAOOOLItLOORUROSONOOOpONOANGORADOUADDOICOCHAENALONeVOnOuDININD 


New You 


for Whooping Coagh, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 


Established 1879 


fatal affections for which it is recommended. 


It is a simple, safe, efiective and dnigless sPentinet) 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 


and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once.’ 


Inasthmait shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 


The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. ~ 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in che treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's best recommendation is its. 37. years of success- 
tuluse. Send us*postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Cromalans pntaepts = “tcoriee semen 2 irritated Groat. 
im bark, ‘ice, 
erty eto Of your Druggist or from us side in ‘stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal; Canada 
STOVES & 


HOOSIER #27222 FREE 


To try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live, 
Snow your friends, send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to keep it, Million members of families enjoying the 
. comforts and pleasures of 
“Hoosier”? Stoves & Ranges, 
perfect bakers and heaters, beau- 
tifully finished, smooth latest 

design, guaran’ for years. 
Write for our big ‘ree book show- 
sand. dealers 


Drop us a postal for free copy of 
our handy Kitchen Hanger con- 
taining 100 recipes for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner by Marion 
H. Neil. Address LEA & PERRINS 
241 West Street, New York 


ing photograp! 
ae ee sizes and 


of Steel and Cast’ Ranges, ‘Cooke, Bot 
rd Coal Heaters, to 
guplaining our free tral Roa 


HOOSIER STOVE CO 
Ind. 


ONE OF THE SHIPPING ROOMS IN NEW YORK, FROM WHICH THOUSANDS OF DRESSINGS 
HAVE BEEN SENT ABROAD 


332 State St, Marion, 


for November. 1917 


why oils are dangerous when used for 
polishing furniture ? 


Why “bloom” appears and how it can 
be quickly removed ? 


Why the world-famous 


is more than a mere furniture polish—why it’s a 
FOOD for the finish, a cleaner that ideally satis- 
fies every need of your furniture and woodwork? 


These facts and others explained in our booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Your Furniture,” by Walter 
K. Schmidt, leading authority on finishing. 
Write for Free Copy to-day—NOW. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


376 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 


INNERS 


THE BEST 


MY SIGNATURE 


cafe EVERY PACKAGE 


Have Real Beauty © 
And Perfect Health 


WEAR DR. SCOTT’S 
SPINAL SUPPORTING BACK 
MAGNETIC CORSETS 


They give your figure the latest 
style lines,relieve stomach,back, 
nervous troublesandrheumatism 
—16 new styles—$1.50 to $5.50. 


Not Sold by Dealers 
Agents Earn Big Profits 


selling Dr. Scott's Corsets and 
specialties. Write for Catalog 
of Specialties with liberal prop- 
osition to you. Compass free 
to test power. Write now, men- 
tion this paper,and we willsend, 
free, a sample cake of com- 
plexion soap. 

PALL MALL ELECTRIC CO. 
128 W. 34th St., New York 
Established 39 years 

This iyie $3.50 


me Delightful 
Christmas 


Gift 


Three pencils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 25 cents. 


Reindeer boxes will please the kiddies. Stamps accepted. 


The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 
ete a alia AN elt A ng tle Dad ice a 


HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 


Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
= For Restoring Color and 
: Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
0c. and $1.00 at druggists. 


The Girl With 


Continued from none 24 


Meredith shook the little man by the 
hand. 


“T am glad to see you here, Mr. 


Willy,” he said. ‘“‘Our arrangements 
have been concluded satisfactorily, have 
they not?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Willy, who 
lisped a little, “‘and your check is already 
cashed. I am frequently called in upon 
the most delicate matters. I take my 
honorarium and I ask no questions. 
I am at your service at the present 
moment.” 

Meredith led the little man toward the 
fireplace, and he came into the circle of 
red light, blinking and peering like some 
strange Japanese doll. 

Then he saw Rupert. 

“And is this the subject, may I 
ask?”’ 

“This is a gentleman for whom I wish 


-you to provide a rapid means of dis- 


guise, Mr. Willy.” 

“Quite so,” the little man answered. 
“JT must have a look at+-him.” He sat 
down on a chair, a yard or two in front 
of Rupert, and his head drooped to his 
shoulder. 

After enduring the queer little man’s 
scrutiny for nearly a minute, Rupert 
spoke. 

“A wig and a beard, don’t you think?”’ 
he said. 

Mr. Willy put up a little hand. 
“Will you kindly leave it to me?’ he 
said quietly. 


UPERT was crushed. He sat there 

feeling as if his photograph were be- 
ing taken, only far more uneasily. He saw 
that Meredith, just out of the circle of 
light thrown by the fire and a few elec- 
tric candles, had made him a warning 
gesture. 

At length Mr. Willy turned to Rolles- 
ton, 

““Open your mouth, please.”’ 

Rupert did so, feeling as if he were at 
the dentist’s, and then skillful fingers 
felt between his lips and teeth with some 
faintly aromatic substance. Then Mr. 
Willy began to knead his cheeks and 


‘The names of the successful contestants in the Cover-Naming Competition 
and the prizes awarded them, will be published in the 
December issue of Woman’s World. Watch for the announcement. 


the Violet Eyes 


lips from the outside, stepping back 
every now and then to notice the effect— 
as a sculptor steps back from his wet 
clay. 

“T got it!’ the little man cried sud- 
denly, and whipped out the already 
hardening substance from the wretched 
patient’s mouth. ‘“‘In ten minutes,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘this material, which is an inven- 
tion of my own, will have hardened to 
the consistency of vulcanite. You see 
how small the little pieces are. They 
would all go in a match box. You can 
carry them in your waistcoat pocket, and 
yet you can insert them in ten seconds to 
those parts of your mouth where they 
will fit perfectly, and they will entirely 
change the lower part of your face. 
Your mouth will have lost its present 
shape, and will have taken on another. 
Your cheeks will have a different con- 
tour and, I think,” the artist concluded, 
as he pounced at Rupert again, and be- 
gan to manipulate his nose, “I think that 
these India-rubber pads I am now insert- 
ing in your nostrils, will provide you with 
a nose of which you need not be ashamed, 
but which is certainly nothing like the 
one you are wearing at present.” 


T was true. Within another few min- 

utes Rupert was wearing all these 
strange contrivances which he found, to 
his surprise, fitted admirably, and only 
cost him a minor amount of discomfort. 
A little almost invisible powder was 
brushed over his hair; his eyelids were 
touched by some pungent liquid from a 
bottle no thicker than an Egyptian 
cigarette, and lo! his eyes also lost their 
shape. He went upto an Empire mirror, 
which hung upon the adjacent wall, and 
started in surprise. His face, as he ordi- 
narily knew it, was blotted out—had 
vanished. An entirely different man 
gazed at him. 

Meredith, with his hands thrust in his 
pockets, gave a long, low whistle of 
amazement. 

“Heavens,” he said, “ 
and it is beyond belief.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


it’s marvelous, 


Instead of Ellen 


Continued from page 11 


Molly Sanders opened her wide eyes as 
she had opened them at Ellen Tremont 
on the park bench. 

‘Molly,’ Lucille had called! 

And little Aunt Ann had lifted her 
white head and was looking at her. And 
so, after a moment, very slowly, the cul- 
prit came up the steps. 

“Molly, she knows—I’ve told her for 
you, dear,” Lucille said tremulously, and 
took her cold hands in her own warm 
clasp. 

Molly Sanders looked past Lucille to 
little Aunt Ann; a long moment they 
looked at each other and then Miss Tre- 
mont put out one thin hand to Molly 
Sanders and smiled very faintly. 

“My dear,’ she said simply, and 
Molly ran forward and crept into the 
frail old arms. 

Aunt Ann patted the bent head, star- 
ing at the creaking market wagon full of 
watermelons which was crawling past, a 
tall, shambling darkey walking at the 
head of the oxen. 

“You were Ellen to me, Molly San- 
ders,”’ she said at last. “I began to get 
well when I first saw your honest eyes, 
your sweet face. Ellen you must remain. 
Nelson shall know what I know of the 
real Ellen Tremont. John Brooks may 
show that letter if he will, where he will. 
We shall bear the disgrace Ellen has 
brought upon me as best we may, but as 
Ellen you must stay with me, child. I 
could not do without you now.” 

Molly Sanders lifted a transfigured 
face, Aunt Ann’s thin fingers pressed to 
her lips. 

“Oh, if I might stay!’’ she cried softly, 


“IT have grown to love Nelson and you. 
But it will have nothing to do with me 
when it knows how I’ve deceived it, and 
I could not bear that—for you.” 

“My dear,” said Aunt Ann with a 
touch of hauteur, “‘if it will have nothing 
to do with you, how do you think it 
would have received Ellen? Nelson 
must do as it wishes; I cannot get on 
without you now. This is your penalty, 
Molly Sanders—that you stay and help 
an old woman bear her grief. Is it not 
enough that you have made its sharp 
edges smooth?” 

And Molly, her face in Miss Tre- 
mont’s two frail little hands, though her 
heart failed her for what was, perhaps, to 
come, promised to stay. 

The moon rose late that night, and 
while yet the sun lingered rosily far off 
in the west, Molly Sanders stood leaning 
on the high white gate, looking down the 
narrow little road. There was a strange 
mixture of happiness and sorrow, relief 
and fear, in her face. 

A negress ambled past the gate, lead- 
ing a half clothed darkey baby by the 
hand; far off a creaking wagon crossed 
a hollow bridge and Molly caught the 
chant of a musical chorus. 

She put out her little hands appeal- 
ingly. 

“Oh, Nelson—you dear little place— 
how can you be unkind to me?’ she 
asked with a break in her voice. 

And then the only machine in town 
drew up without any warning at the gate. 
The next moment Carrington Trevis 
held the hands she had extended so 
appealingly. 
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NOTE TO HOUSEWIVES: 


OU see, unless a man knows 

RUNKEL'’S and its “chocolaty” 
taste, he thinks of cocoa asa “thin” 
insipid beverage. Most cocoas, you 
know, are ‘thin’ —because too much 
of that rich, costly cocoa-butter has 
been extracted. Others are too rich 
and “heavy” for easy digesting. 


But RUNKEL’S — so food-experts 
proved —contains exactly the cor- 
rect amount (24%) to preserve all 
the rich food-value of the cocoa- 
bean without asking the stomach 
to work overtime. 


If your grocer hasn’t. Runkel’s on 
hand. today, send us his name and 
10c for Family Taste Size (16 cups) or 
25c for 40-cup size. One taste and 
you'll always insist on Runkel’s. 
** Book of Tasty Things’ 
delicious recipes suggested by Emil 
Panchard, famous chef of the Hotel 
McAlpin of New York, and tested by 
**Good Housekeeping ’’ Institute—will 
be sent free on request. 


RUNKEL BROS,, Inc. 
414 West 30th Street, New York 


*— containing 


Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail, Dept. w. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


Plays All Disc Records 


Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Emerson, Little Wonder 
Big as similar instruments selling for $50. Our price much less. 
Sentanywhere for 30 days’ trial. Get the Beautifully Illustrated 
Symphonola Catalog. Shows this and other beautiful styles, 

A Dime a Day Pays for this Symphonola 
With it you'll enjoy the best Popular, Patriotic, Dance, Classical, 
Operatic, Sacred, Band records made by the world’s greatest 


musicians. Write for offer today. 
Latkit Co _Desk SWW-1117 Buffalo, N. ¥. 
$ TO $10 A DAY ¢<23i!3 


taking orders for our high grade Soapsand Toilet 
Preparations. Our goods well ae 
rasa Ladies and men make 100% = 

experience necessary. Write for sample case 
ihe. Crofts & Reed Co,, Dept, e206, Chicago, iL 


RADIOLITE | 
TWO-IN-ONE 


—the Day and Night | 
Boudoir Watch ‘ 
Radiolite Two-in-One, we call j. 


this unusual watch. Its dainty 
white case adds a touch of re- 
finement to the boudoir. 

Real Radium in the Radiolite hands 


and figures makes them glow intense- 
ly at night as long as.the watch lasts. 
Ask any Ingersoll dealer to show you 
this beautiful, accurate time-keeper— 
and other Radiolites for women, 


To Husbands: 
Surprise your wife with oneofthesce 
reasonably priced watches. © Lock 
at the sturdy, accurate Ingersollis 
for yourself, in plain and Radiolite 
Dials. Your dealer has them. 


$1.35 to $6.00 


ROBT. H.INGERSOLL& BRO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Montreal 


@ 


RADIOLITE 
Two-in-One 


BOUDOIR; 
Watch $2.50 


Cleans. brightens f f 


and preserves 


j 


oe 
fers * 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


your finest furniture 


Chicago -Toranto 
ondon 


SILK HOSE GIVEN 


Try our hosiery before selling it. We want 
‘ you to become familiar with our hosiery 
line. A hosiery proposition that beats 
them all. Write quick for particu- 
lars if you mean business, and 

state size of hose worn. 

Thomas Mfg. Co. 

AE91EKSt. Dayton. 0. 


LARGE WAR 


M AP In Colors 

26 x 30 in. 
Complete and authentic. Smallest details of Western battle front. 
livery hamlet indexed, easy to locate, Battle lines of past 


and present. Inset of Eastern fronts. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


TRIAD PUB. CO., 402 Edison Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRAPS AND GUNS 


AT FACTORY COST 
We pay highest prices for Furs and sell you Guns. Traps. Supplies. 
etc. AT FACTORY COST. Write for FREE CATALOG, 
TRAPPERS’ GUIDE, and Fur Price List 

E. W. BIGGS & CO., 105 Biggs Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
e VISITING -CARDS 


Highest Quality of Engraving. ‘Correct Style 


and Form.).Samples and Prices upon request; 


BSE Adame se: WIGGINS ERveAes: 


LL ABOARD THE SANDY FLYER! 


Woman’s World 


Put On Your Thinking Cap 
And Earn Your Share 


Yes, we're going to take a trip. 


Now, if you folks are anything 


like your friend Sandy McNab, you're always ready to go somewhere on the “choo choo cars” and see some- 
thing of the World. On this little jaunt we're going to stop at eighteen towns, and just to add a bit of excite- 


ment to the trip, I’m going to let you guess the names of them instead of having the brakeman call them out. 


It’s as easy 


as pie, if you'll just put Your wits to work. And to help you out—so you won't get left—I’Ve given you a long list of towns 
and the correct answers to the puzzles are among them. Look at the pictures carefully, go through this list and then send 
in Your answers—but remember, each set of answers must be accompanied by a suggestion for a future puzzle. Remem- 


ber this, too; each picture represents the names of two towns. 


Adel Farmington Mount Ayr 
Alton Forest City Newton 
Anita Fort Dodge Northwood 
Audubon Fort Madison Oakland 
Bedford Glenwood Odeboit 
Belle Plaine Green Orange City 
Beilevue Greenfield Osage 
Belmond Hartley Red Oak 
Bloomfield Humboldt Rock Rapids 
Brooklyn Independence Rock Valley 
Carroll Indianola Rockwell City 
Cascade Lake City Seymour . 
Cedar Falls Lake Mills Spirit Lake 
Clarion Lansing Storm Lake 
Clear Lake Lenox Story City 
Columbus Jct. Leon Strawberry 


Coon Rapids Lyons Station Point 
Corning Manchester Tipton 
Creston Manning Vinton 
DeWitt Manson Washington 
Eagle Grove Mapleton West Liberty 
Eldon Mason City West Union 
Eldora Mount Pleas- What Cheer 
Fairfield ant Williamsburg 


For the correct answers to the puzzle, 
and the best suggestion for a future 
puzzle page, sent in by November 15, the 
first. prize is twenty dollars, the next ten, 
the next five, and then there are fifteen 
more prizes for correct answers and best 
suggestions. 

If you win a prize and have sent in 
answers to these puzzles for the three 


consecutive months, beginning with the 
September issue, your prize will be 
doubled. Send your replies to 

Sanpy McNas, Puzzle Editor Woman’s 
World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


September Prize Winners 


HE WINNERS of prizes for the cor- 
rect set of answers and the best sug- 
gestions, were: 
FIRST PRIZE—Twenty Dollars 
*Mrs. Geo. W. Hay, 935 E. Haley St., 
B palit: 
SECOND PRIZE—Ten Dollars 


Mrs. W. E. Gray, Parkland Ave., S. P. 
Sta., C——, Ohio. 


THIRD PRIZE—Five Dollars 
*Mrs. D. O. Gilbert, K——, S. Dak. 
OTHER PRIZES—One Dollar Each 


*Mrs. J. F. Liscom, 1009 Monroe St., 
B—, Ill. 


S 


*Mrs. L. M. Appel, H——, Colo. 
*A.M. Andersen, 661 North St., S-— 
p- , Minn. 


*Miss Ferol Stratton, 424 West Ninth 
Ave., W—-, Kans. 


Yours for a pleasure trip, 


SANDY McNAB. 


E. J. Johnson, 1211 Portland Ave., 
S— P. , Minn. 

A. F. Hardy, 706 Grand St., T——, 
N.Y. 

*Miss Sarah E. Gibson, 912 Summit 
Ave, H , Md. 

Cc. E. Ponnay, 6516 Denver Ave., 
A , Galif, 

Mrs. Roy D. Flautt, R. R. No. 9, 
Woodbine Sta., N . Lenn. 

Mrs. Ernest Giggy, 302 E. Sixth St., 
A——, Ind. 


Mrs. C. E. Bayley, Lock Box 22, 
B——., Fla. 

Mr. Thos. Wrigley, 132014 E. Burnett 
St., T——, Okla. 

*Ruth Galpin, B , Conn. 

*Mrs. A. B. Kayser, R. No. 1, Box 53, 
R——, Va. 
Miss M. E. Shelley, N———- F—— , Vt. 


*Double prizes. 


L 


L 


Correct Answers to September Puzzle 


1. Daisy 4. Elsie 7. Grace 
Rose Annette Lily 

2. Carrie 5. Anna 8. Virginia 
Belle Lena Georgia 

3. Patience 6. Adeline 9. Ella 
Viola Penelope Lola 


WE WILL PAY 


TWO HUNDRED 


DOLLARS 


FOR THE BEST WAYS TO 


SAVE FOOD 
AND TO USE FOOD 


Washington to Decide 


The food administration at Washington 
wants the assistance of every reader of 
WOMAN’S WORLD. 


Mr. Hoover realizes that there are many 
good ideas—economical recipes — plans, sug- 
gestions, methods of thrift that you have learned 
and perhaps use every day—that would be of 
benefit to other American women to know. 
You want to help your neighbor and your 
country in this critical time, and so set down 
upon paper your best thrift idea—recipe, menu, 
using waste materials, substitutes for such 
materials as the government says you should 
economize—anything at all that the American 
woman can do with food that will help win 
this war. 


Cash Prizes 


For Best Suggestions 


From those recipes, plans and suggestions 
sent in, the food administration at Washington 
will select one hundred as the most helpful 
and practical, and 


The WOMAN’S WORLD will pay two 
dollars to each of those hundred persons whose 
suggestion or recipe is selected by the food 
administration— 


Two hundred dollars in all. 


Write on one side of the paper not over 
three hundred words—fifty is better. 


No manuscripts can be returned. 
Do not send manuscripts after December Ist. 


It is planned to print the names of the 
winners and the prize suggestions in WOMAN’S 
WORLD in the February issue. 


ADDRESS— 


HELPING U. S. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


CLOSE UPS of the 


F ighting Machines 4 


Follow Uncle Sam’s Boys 
With Maps and Pictures 


BY THE AID OF 
THIS WONDERFUL 


War Book 


Ne cae SAM does nothing by halves. He has chosen Amer- 
ica’s finest men and boys to take over his share of the great 
European battle front. Perhaps your boy, your neighbor’s boy 
or some lad that you know is already ‘somewhere in France’ or 
helping to man the great guns of the navy or the coast defense. 
Thousands are in uniform; thousands more will join them. Uncle 


Sam’s boys are your boys. You want to know how they are taken 
care of, live and work. You want to follow accurately their movements 
here and abroad. Nothing will help you so well to do this as this new book. 


U.S. Army and ye Pictorial 


With New War Maps of 
the Entire World 


This book contains dozens of big, 
clear pictures showing intimate de- 
tails of the powerful modern fighting 
machines. It is as though you were 
standing close up to the big. guns, 
the tractors, aeroplanes, etc. You 
don’t have to read a lot of uninter- . 
esting matter to get the information you want. It is right before you in 
the pictures, with an explanation under each one. You see Uncle Sam’s latest 
fighting weapons, motor batteries, cruisers, battleships, detroyers, colliers, 
submarines, armored cars, gun carriages, torpedo tubes, howitzers, coast- 
defense guns, etc. You see portraits “oe Pres. Wilson, Sec’y Daniels, and 
Sec’y Baker. You see portraits of the men who head our boys into 
action—Gen. Pershing, Col. Doyen and Admiral Sims. And every one of 
the pictures are big and clear—many times larger than the few selections 
reprinted here. Then in addition to the dozens of pictures there are 


15 Extraordinarily Fine War Maps 


These maps are on a large scale in striking colors 
and show every part of the world, with » special 

new maps of the battle fronts, barred 
“’ zones, etc. The Company that printed 

this book for us has furnished maps to the 
Government itself. This shows the quality of 
its work. You can follow every movement of 
our troops. The battle-front maps show practically 
every town, village and hamlet in the war zone and 
give elevations, railways, canals, etc. These fifteen big 
maps alone are worth mere than the small price 
asked for the book. You will refer to them every 
day as you read the war news. 


We would like to see this high-grade War SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Book in the hands of every reader of Woman’s 

World as an education in patriotism. The Send us 50c covering a new or renewal sub- 
size of the book is 1014x1314 inches which scription to WomAN’s Wor LD for one year and 
gives 32 large pages for the big, clear maps 10c extra and we will mail this great War 
and pictures.” The printing is of the highest Book at once. Or send us $1.00 covering two 
grade and the paper used is excellent. While the one-year subscriptions and we will mail the 
edition lasts we will mail this book prepaid 35 War Book free. Mention Offer No. 2153 
to any reader of Woman’s World for only . C when writing. Order now—edition limited. 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


Will Santa Claus usher into your home on Christmas morning the artistic Genius of all the World —the singers, the 
instrumentalists, the composers, the comedians who rule as the monarchs of Art and Laughter? 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Kreisler, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Victor Herbert, Harry Lauder, Sousa—these are names that promise you the 
greatest music and entertainment that the world has to offer. All these illustrious artists—and many more—make records 
exclusively for the Victor. 

The Victrola is the supreme gift—enjoyed by all the family every day in the year. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealérs in every city 
in the world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. The 
use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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WOMAN'S \WWORLD 


HIS is the season for pouring happiness 
into empty hearts. It is the time to 
tinker with the worn and broken things 
in life, to mend them, and adjust them, 
and set them going right. 

Christmas is the time to be human and 

to recognize that the rest of the world is 

human; and that we all need a little help, a little 
sympathy, and lots and lots of good cheer. 

This Christmas is going to be for you whatever you 
wish it to be. If you will begin the day calling out 
cheerily, lustily, ‘A Merry Christmas to All,” you will 
be making exactly the right kind of a start on the day. 
But you should not wait until Christmas to get into 
the holiday spirit that you need and we all need this 
year more than any in our lives. Do not tell yourself 
that because there is so much misery and suffering that 
the holiday greetings are going to have a dull, hollow 
sound. For that depends on you—how you say them 
and how you receive them. Do not for one minute 
imagine that because the whole world is divided 
against itself and battling into the death grips, is 
broken in spirit, torn in body and tired in heart, it 
cannot réspond to words of comfort and the voice of 
good cheer. 

Ask yourself now what your attitude is to be on 
the anniversary of the birth of the Saviour who 
suffered as others have suffered. Will you have the 
power and the courage and faith to strengthen the 
heart of the world? <A hope and faith not unlike that 
of the three wise men who followed the star to the 
lowly manger where the little child lay. Will you but 
think of the emotions of the mother, driven from the 
inn to find a resting place among the cattle, that she 
might give to the world her child, Jesus of Nazareth? 
Or will you with your sorrow and weakness and unbe- 
lief add to the grief of the world by withholding your 
word of cheer? 

Promise yourself to do everything you can by 
word and deed to make this Christmas a happier 
and better one, because you are in the world. 


tan ih3 


ERHAPS you, like many thousands of other 
P folks, have been vaguely wondering why for the 
past few years Christmas is not the same to you 
as it used to be. Well, for one reason, let me suggest 
that you are growing older. That does not mean that 
the day should not or does not hold as many joys for 
you as it ever did; but it does mean that as you grow 
older your experiences, no matter what they have 
been, have added a great deal to your knowledge of 
life and the people in it, and this alters your opinion 
and colors the view you have on things. The good 
old days have been longed for by every generation. 
A happy memory, gold tinted by time, and sketched 
out with bold, colorful strokes of a pleasant Today, 
is one of the thousand real joys that come when 
childhood and youth have been left behind to play in 
the daisy field of a sunny Yesterday on the slope of the 
hill. And no Christmas that any of us can remember 
will ever be very dark or very dismal if we look back 
upon it in the right spirit. 

Another thing that makes us feel that Christmas is 
changing is the change in our life. There is very 
little of the isolation that was common, particularly in 
the country in times past. Trolley cars and auto- 
mobiles and rural delivery bring all the new things 
to us wherever we are, and with these quite progres- 
sive methods of interchange of thoughts and ideas, 
there is naturally a difference in the things we had 
and thought about at Christmas. Indeed it is not 
difficult for some of us to think back, and not so long 
ago either, when grandmother was so sure to give us a 
pair of nicely knit red mittens, with long strings on 
them that they might not get separated and be forever 
lost, when oranges and Jack-in-the-box, and a candy 
cane were as the wealth of the Indies poured into tiny 
laps by loving hands. 

But who would have dreamed in those grand old 
days about the time the bootjack was going out and 
the bustle was coming in, that Christmas morning 
could be ushered into your home with orchestral or 
grand opera selections, that you could find your way 
downstairs in the dim light of early morning by an 
electric light you could carry in your hand and avoid 
the young tack lurking for your heel. But the 
world goes on. We are growing—and this Christmas 
day ought to be as wonderful to children, as happy to 
mothers and fathers, and as encouragingly com- 


fortable to older people and the rest of the folks as . 


any Christmas day ever. 

We are not thinking so much of material things. 
We are engaged upon a righteous war, without wish 
for conquest, with no other belief but that truth 
must and will prevail. We are fighting for our own 
safety, our own future, and the feeling that we are in 
a way our brother’s keeper.—-And we have given of 
our hard earned wealth and our dearly beloved youth 
that peace on earth and good will to men may come 
and remain with us. 

When we think of these things, and consider the 


magnificent courage of our American youth, the fine 
fortitude and nobility of their mothers and fathers, 
wives and children, we cannot help but think of the 
spiritual side of life, and be heartened and exalted 
by that spiritual significance which after all is the 
foundation of our happiest holiday—Christmas. 
That vague, indefinite something that perhaps you 
have missed on Christmas—more as you grow older, 
and richer—is, I think, the spiritual significance of the 
dav. But maybe this year some of it will come back. 


E ARE all called upon to make some sacrifices 
V \/ . this year. There is no other way to achieve 
success or to gain happiness. There is very 
little to be had in this world without making special 
efforts, and those special efforts have just as much to 
do with the things we should not do as with those 
things which we should. At Christmas-time when 
our hearts are full of the yule-tide spirit there are 
thousands of things we would like to do if we could 
afford it. We would like to make fine gifts to every 
one and make every one happy. But happiness is not 
secured by a single Christmas gift, although it must 
be admitted that to some children it does seem that a 
doll or a scooter or a drum is the best of all worldly 
possessions. Not for a moment should a child’s 
happiness on Christmas day be forgotten, but for 
the older persons the more sensible and more useful 
gift should be the choice of the year. The extra 
money that might have gone into the useless and 
ephemeral things is needed for other things—to 
help our own country in this war and the charities 
that have grown out of the war—not neglecting those 
other charities of our church and Sunday school. 
This Christmas you should make your expenditures 
wisely. Sacrifice a little of the vanity you might 
have had by making a gift to some one you might 
make think you had more money than you really 
have, and remember those who have not so much 
and who can better appreciate your remembrance. 
Put your whole heart into this Christmas. A pleasant 
word, a good wish; they count. 

It you know some boy in Uncle Sam’s service, 
remember him. You owe him a great deal. It is 
much better to cheer him on his way with a little gift 
or a post card than to wish you had after Christmas 
is gone, and you read his name in the casualty list. 
That boy may never come back, but while he is fight- 
ing for you and your country, you should do every- 
thing you can to keep in his memory the good old 
town he came from and the people in it. He can 
fight better, live better and be a better soldier in 
every way. Don’t worry about whether you know 
him well enough. You just go right ahead and do it. 
Put the names down right now. 

Remember how you saw regiment after regiment 
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swinging along in the rhythmic marching step, with 
rosy cheeks and laughing eyes, and singing in lung- 
testing gusto as they went along, the admonition— 


“Put all your troubles in your old kit-bag 
And smile, and smile, and smile.” 


If asoldier can do that for you, you certainly can re- 
turn to him some of the very same brand of sunshine, 
and the time to send it is while the sending is good. 


that some of the patrons have been complaining 

about the amount of space given in the maga- 
zines to articles and stories and departments about 
the war. They say they do not like it. They want 
something that will keep thoughts of blood and carnage 
from their mind. 

The letter is appreciated and no doubt it correctly 
reflects the opinion of many readers who read maga- 
zines simply for entertainment. There is no question 
at all about the way which reading about the war 
affects perfectly good constituted women—and men, 
too. It saddens them. It is depressing. It causes at 
times a kind of a hopelessness for all the well-ordered 
things in life. It shakes religious faith. But there is 
a reaction—a healthy reaction that makes red- 
blooded men and women—that gives them earnest- 
ness and strength and bravery that makes men grit 
their teeth and sends men and women to work at what- 
ever there is to do that will help carry on the battle. 

This war is the greatest tragedy that has befallen 
the world since the crucifixion. It overwhelms you 
with its tremendousness. You can hardly compre- 
hend it. But we have to face it just as surely as some 
day we will have to face death. And the more we 
realize that the better for us. There are scores of 
ways to help, and until this war is done and victori- 
ously over, there is nothing in our life of greater 
importance. There is no greater work for us to do 
for ourselves, our children, our country and the rest 
of the world than that of winning this war, that there 
may be no more war. ‘There is no greater service 
for any man or any woman than to help to his utmost 
to bring this war to a victorious end, and as quickly 
as possible. The magazines are helping. They are 
glad to help. The hearts and souls of most of them 
have been dedicated to the people of the nation and 
to patriotic service, and so there must be things in 
the magazines about war—a great many things—and 
you must read them and act upon them, and cheer- 
fully, dutifully, yes with something akin to happiness, 
know that you can do your part now. 


A. LIBRARIAN in a middle Western town writes 


H, THE wheatless days, and the meatless 
days, 
Oh, the days without sugar or sweet,— 

The days without lamb, the days without ham, 
And the days with just nothing to eat. 

Oh, the days without ice, the days without rice, 
Oh, the days without corn, beans or bread, 

But we'll never despair, we'll fill up on air, 

And make soup of the old feather bed. 


It sounds better with the tumpity-tump-tump of the 
music that bumps along with it, and William Stanley 
Braithwaite would hardly set it down as one of the 
fifty best poems of 1917; but it does typify the spirit 
with which the wide-girthed folks back home must 
take their gastronomical and dietetic sacrifices if we 
are going to save enough food to take care of some 
other folks in this world whose hunger has gone far 
beyond that stage where a couple of grins will suf- 
fice fora meal. It is best for us all to do our fasting 
and renunciation by the volunteer system, and do it 
honestly and well, than to have the whole country 
put on a bread card basis. And there isn’t the slight- 
est question but that condition will officially eventuate 
if we do not eat wisely and not too well. Follow 
Hoover, neighbors, or Hoover will follow you. A 
word to the wise is superfluous. 

EXT month you are going to have the biggest 
N and best WomMan’s WorLD you ever had. 

There are several other overworked adjectives 
that could be conscientiously brought into use in this 
connection, but after all they would mean the same 
thing in the end; so why put them in? However, you 
might when you are thoughtfully looking through the 
advertisements in this issue, linger for a moment with 
an appraising eye upon the advertisement on the 
inside back cover. After you have read that over 
you can, of course, come back here again and read the 
editorials if you choose. But if your subscription is 
expiring or has expired, I ask you, as a friend, to hang 
on long enough to get a glimpse of our intentions 
next month, the January issue. After you have seen 
that, if you do not again agree that for the money 
Woman’s Wor Lp is a gem—well, if you don’t agree 
you are going to miss something this coming year 
that you need and surely will enjoy. You owe your- 
self this pleasure. 


Answers to Some of the 


Questions Asked Us 


Dr. Edith B. Lowry 


Is an authority on the care of 
the baby, and gives helpful 
medical advice 


Contraction of Muscles—Please tell me 
what to do for contraction of the muscles 
of the neck ina small baby. I am massag- 
ing if twice a day but do not see thal much 
good resuilts.—C. W. 

Apply woolen cloths wrung out of hot 
water for ten or fifteen minutes before 
massaging and you will get better results. 
You must be patient as results are slow in 
these cases. 


Removal of Mole—Our little boy of nine 
years has a mole on the side of his nose 
that seems io be growing, lately. He com- 
plains that it itches, and scratches it occa- 
sionally. I enclose the formulae of a rem- 
edy that has been recommended. Is this 
safe and will it help? There is cancer in 
our family.—Mrs. G. H. 

Do not take the risk of trying any 
application. Have the mole removed 
by a reliable physician and there is no 
danger. 


Taking the Temperature—Will you tell 
me if there is any accurate way of telling 
if one has a rise of temperature by feel- 
ing the pulse? Also in case of tonsillitis is 
a temperature of 104° very high? We did 
not think it necessary to call a doctor.— 
Wirscod ieaels 

Yes, a temperature of 104° is rather 
high. There is no accurate way of telling 
the temperature except by means of a 
thermometer, although an_ increased 
pulse rate usually accompanies a rise of 


temperature. Every mother should 
keep a Clinical thermometer in the 
house and learn how to read it. Even 


though a child does not seem to be very 
sick with tonsillitis, this should not be 
neglected. If there have been. other 
attacks, or if the tonsils are enlarged or 
diseased, they should be removed; other- 
wise the child probably will have rheu- 
matism and heart trouble in later years. 


Becoming a Trained Nurse—I think I 
would like to become a trained nurse as I 
like to care for the sick. Besides, now that 
our country is at war, I think I can help 
most this way. Would you spare me a few 
minutes time and tell me how I can become 
a nurse?—Miss A. P. 


If you will write a letter addressed to 
the superintendent of the hospital that is 
nearest to your home, she will send you 
information regarding the requirements. 
If you wish to come to Chicago and will 
send me a stamped envelope I shall give 
you the names of several good hospitals 
here. By taking a nurse’s training you 
are prepared not only to give definite 
aid to your country but also you have a 
profession by which you can earn a good 
living and will have knowledge that will 
be of great value to you in your own 
home later. A nurse’s training should 
be as valuable to a girl as a military 
training to a boy. 


Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative to 
interior decoration and house 
furnishing. 


I want to work over a bedroom set, a 
folding bed, a set of dining chairs, and 
some tables. They are in dark quarter- 
sawed oak, some of them with very pretty 
markings. What shall I use to clean the 
furniture and prepare it for its new dress- 


Out of Our Mail Bag 


and knowledge in their particular departments. 
signed to published letters, but they should not be omitted when writing to us. 
When writing, state Jour inquiry concisely. 


address Woman’s World Service Department, 107 South Clinton St., Chicago, 


ing, also what sort of stains or varnishes 
should I use? I like a sort of dull finish, 
but the furniture did not have it at first 
so I do not know whether it would be cor- 
rect or not.. I have a couch and four chairs 
IT want to upholster. They have plush on 
them. What shall I use? The price must 
be moderate. Please suggest curtains for 
my ‘‘best’’ room and the living room. For 
the living room the price must be about like 
scrim or muslin, for the other room I could 
pay a little more.—Mrs. W. C. 

If your furniture is satisfactory in 
color, and the varnish is in good condi- 
tion, that is, not checked or crazed, it 
will not be necessary to do anything 
more than sandpaper it lightly—having 
first washed it thoroughly with soap and 
water and let it become perfectly dry— 
and then apply one of the new “flat” 
varnishes that dry entirely without gloss. 
It may happen, however, that the clean- 
ing and sandpapering leaves the wood 
uneven in color. In this case it will be 
necessary to use a stain before varnish- 
ing. If the varnish is badly marred, it 
would be best to remove the finish right 
down to the wood with any good paint 
and varnish remover. Then apply an oil 
stain, if necessary, and finish either with 
a flat varnish, or, which is less trouble and 
makes a beautiful dull finish, with wax. 

For the upholstery, repp is good and 
inexpensive, and there are many beau- 
tiful ‘tapestry’ goods at reasonable 
prices. Plush and velours are always 
good. 

For ‘‘the price of scrim,” I really 
do not know of any more satisfactory or 
effective fabric for a living room than 
scrim itself, especially where over- 
curtains are not to be used. Some of the 
satin-striped and figured scrims are very 
artistic. Unbleached muslin, stenciled 
or decorated in applique designs cut from 
colored chambray or other washable 
materials, are also astonishingly effective. 
There are also many semi-transparent 
weaves that have no special names ap- 
parently, as different storekeepers call 
the same fabric by different names. 
Voile, marquisette, net, and the sun- 
proof fabrics are all good. In using col- 
ored curtains, there should always be 
under-curtains of white or ecru, in order 
to give the windows a uniform appear- 
ance when viewed from the outside; and, 
on the other hand, very thin white cur- 
tains, such as net, seem to require over- 
draperies to give solidity and to harmon- 
ize with the furnishings of the room. 


Tarkington Baker 


Tells you how to care for your 
plants and gardens. 


Will you kindly tell me about the lily-of- 
the-valley; can it be grown in the house and 


how? When should it be planted?—Mrs. 
Fa BG. 


Lilies-of-the-valley for growth indoors 
are potted about the middle of Novem- 
ber. Place a bundle of twenty-five pips 
in an eight-inch pot, covering the roots 
but not the crowns with sand, prepared 
fibre, which can be had from nursery 
men, or a very light soil. Then place 
the pot out of doors, sinking it level with 
the top soil. If it is subject to a light 
frost, so much the better. After the 
roots have made a good growth, bring 
the pots indoors in a temperature of 
about seventy degrees and in a semi- 
dark position. When the spikes are 
three or four inches high, gradually sub- 
mit them to full light to perfect their 
flowers. 


Will you please tell me how to care for 
Coleus, Asparagus Plumosus and Boston 
Ferns.—R. E. F. 


Avoid giving the Coleus too much 
water, as this will cause the leaves to 
drop off. The plant can stand warmth 
and a great deal of sunlight, but it cannot 
stand the slightest chill coming through 
the joints of windows or doors. To keep 
the plant bushy, pick off the terminal 
buds and allow the lateral buds to de- 
velop. It is useless to try to carry the 
plants over one season. 

Asparagus ferns are easily raised. 
Give them a liberal amount of water. 
The soil should be moderately rich with 
a little sand sifted in. Spray the foliage 
frequently with clear water. Cut old 
spikes back from time to time as new 
shoots develop. The moss ferns prefer a 
soil made up of one part rich garden loam 
and two parts leaf mould to which is 
added one-half part of sharp clean sand. 
They require considerable water, and an 
atmosphere that is both warm and moist. 


‘They should not be placed where they 


will be exposed to the sun. This does 
not mean they are to be grown in the 
dark, but where the direct rays of the 
sun do not strike them. 


Charline 


Answers beauty questions and 
tells you how to improve your 
looks. 


I am so embarrassed with occasional 
pimples that I decided to ask you if there 
is a remedy for them, as I seem to be in 
good health all the time.—Miss ‘Dot. 


Pimples certainly are an embarrassing 
disfigurement, but take heart, for they 
can be overcome, unless caused by a 
blood condition. A healing ointment 
applied to the pimple will chase it away 
if it is small, and if the pimple is further 
advanced the ointment will hasten its 
progress so that you can soon open it 
with a needle that has been sterilized. 
Then apply the ointment liberally to 
prevent possible inflammation and the 
leaving of ared scar. Be careful of your 
diet, avoiding rich, greasy foods, and 
foods and drinks that are too stimu- 
lating. A soap especially suited to your 
complexion should be used and the face 
kept well cleansed. 


Can you advise me what to use to have 
white hands? They are almost always 
red.—A. H. M. 

After washing the hands in warm 
water at night, apply a preparation 
composed of vaseline and camphor and 
leave on during the night. This will tend 
to whiten and soften the hands. Keepa 
dish of corn meal handy and use as you 
would soap during the day when washing 
the hands, as it helps to keep them soft 
and white, and if obliged to have the 
hands in hot, soapy water a little vinegar 
will counteract the effect of the alkali. 


How can I keep my hair light without 
bleaching or hurting it? It is golden. 
—B. R. 

Into the last rinse water when washing 
the hair, put the strained juice of a 
lemon, and then dry in the sun.. This 
will cleanse the scalp nicely and keep the 
golden tints in your hair. 


I would like to have you tell me how I 
could rid myself of a liver spot.—Anzxious. 

As liver spots indicate inactivity of the 
liver, external applications will not re- 
move them, but they should be treated 
by correcting your sluggish liver. Eat 
plenty of fresh and stewed fruits, espe- 
cially apples, oranges, prunes and figs. 
Also take the juice of half a lemon in hot 
water, without sugar, upon arising in the 
morning. Lots of water should be taken 
between meals and plenty of exercise in 
the fresh air. 


Every inquiry is given careful and 
immediate attention by real people 
widely known for their experience 


Names and addresses will not be 


Woman’s World 


You May Find Your 
Problem Solved Here 


Enclose five cents in stamps and 


lll. 


Mrs. Maude Radford 


Warren 


Gives advice on intimate, per- 
sonal problems and answers 
questions on etiquette. 


Will you tell me just how to introduce a 
public speaker to an audience? TI have 
been asked to introduce both a lady and 
gentleman speaker at a W. C. T. U. meet- 
ing and would like to do it correctly.— 
G.-W. W. 


The usual form of introduction of a 
speaker is as follows: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I have the pleasure (or the honor) 
of introducing to you this evening, Mr. 
(or Mrs. )——-who is to speak to us on 
the subject of (or who will tell us about) 
———. This may he elaborated on. 


When a boy asks me to go to a dance, 
ought Ito thank him? Am T not conferring 
an honor upon him in going?—Kate. 


You are conferring a pleasure upon 
him, and he is offering you one. Cer- 
tainly you must thank him. 


How old must a girl be before she does 
up her hair?—Annette. 


Seventeen is quite young enough, and 
even then the hair should be worn low on 
the neck, or at the back of the head. To 
wear it on top of the head adds age to 
the face. 


_Nore—lIf the following correspondents 
will send me their names and addresses I 
shall be,glad to send them a personal letter: 
“Troubled.”—K. M. A., Reading, Pa., ‘Miss 
Sara of Nebraska,” ‘A Most Devoted Reader.” 


Mrs. Elsie G. Datesman 


Will answer all questions 
relating to music. 


What qualifications are necessary to test 
the voice? 


The ear of the teacher must be so sen- 
sitive that it will detect in the tone 
quality whatever is wrong in its produc- 
tion, for it is quality, rather than length 
of range, which determines the voice. 
The ability to hear quality is more im- 
portant than that of hearing pitch. 
One’s sense of pitch may be sufficiently 
accurate, without training, but to hear 
quality only a teacher of thoroughly 
refined taste, which is the result of 
natural ability and serious study, is 
capable of determining. 


How can the musical part of the church 
service be improved? 


Nothing helps a service more than good 
congregational singing of the hymns, but 
the choir must lead and they should lead 
in the heartiest and fullest way they can. 
Insist upon perfect diction and phrasing. 
Select hymns which the congragation 
can readily sing, omitting those having 
ornate passages, etc. 

Short anthems are easier and sooner 
learned than long ones and usually please 
the congregation better. If the choir 
have two special numbers, an anthem 
and an offertory, variation can be given 
by using a solo for offertory when the 
anthem has been chorus throughout, 
or if the anthem has solo features select 
a quartet for the offertory. 

At all times the music should be kept 
in harmony with the spirit of the service, 
not only in the case of the hymns and 
other parts of the service in which the 
choir or congregation take part, but also 
as regards the organ selections. 


Nore—On page 25 of this issue you will find 
a Program of Christmas Music for the Church. 


“IT thought you never made mistakes, Miss Pinning,” she said. 


*“Ts—is it because you are tired?” 
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3 yi MELIA could work very fast. It was nec- 

ry, essary to work fast at Barlow and Dork- 
ing’s. And she knew her business. One 
could see that in the alert look of her 
face, with its spreading features and oily 
skin, at the dark eyes peering profession- 
ally at the ‘‘hang”’ of a skirt or the “set” 
of a sleeve passed on to her for alterations. She was 
old and fat, with a bent head and big, quick hands. 
Her dark-shadowed, deeply seamed face was sur- 
rounded by ragged white hair. A cushion stuck full 
of pins was at-her belt, from which also shears 
dangled. A thick black skirt forever flopped about 
her scuffing feet. 

All day long in the stifling dressing-rooms of the 
big shop she altered gowns. In summer no outdoor 
air penetrated the dusty smell of portieres and velvet 
carpets. In winter steam radiators made the atmos- 
phere intolerable. Still she breathed. She seldom 
looked up as far as the faces of the women whose 
gowns she fitted. But because,the length of the skirts 
invariably had to be changed she always saw their 
feet. She got so that she could distinguish them by 
their feet. 

Though she worked rapidly there was always a 
woman poking her head between the curtains to 
say: “‘Are you busy, Miss Pinning? This customer 
is waiting, you know.” . 

Her old head would just nod. She would not look 


up. 
“How about that length, madam?” she would be 
mumbling. ‘Just an inch more, I should say.” 
Amelia did not think much. It was not necessary. 
She merely worked all the time, groveling on the 
floor on her sore old knees, measuring, pinning, polite. 
She would, to be sure, be dimly aware that the tall 
woman who always wore flat heels and laced shoes, 
had a brown suit this winter; that the lady with the 
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two top buttons undone needed her skirt let down. 
But she always felt dull pleasure at the sight of slim, 
girlish feet. She liked to make a skirt exactly the 
right length for them. Once in awhile she would look 
at the face above them, and be disappointed. She 
did not know what she expected, but it was something 
that was never there. 

For thirty-three years Amelia had worked at 
Barlow and Dorking’s. In every one of those years 
there had been a rush of work in December following 
the lull that came after the fall rush. Many people 
suddenly decided on new clothes for the holidays; 
they were going away for Christmas; Mr. Dorking 
himself had promised that this or that gown should 
be finished. It was this sudden rush in the early 
winter that was the hardest. Pressure in the fall 
seemed only legitimate at Barlow and Dorking’s. | 


N THE autumn that Amelia was sixty-five the rush 

was greater than usual, and the weather warmer. 
The belated summer dragged on into Indian Summer. 
The oppressiveness made it difficult to work fast. 
Amelia looked up less than ever. Her feet scuffed a 
little more. People who came in sometimes spoke to 
her about beautiful fall weather. The dressing rooms 
where she worked were electric lighted; she never saw 
out of a window. But she always answered politely, 
“A beautiful day? Yes. Just an inch more, do you 
think so, miss?” 

She often confused the days, forgetting whether or 
not the sun shone. 

In November, that fall she was sixty-five, toward 
the end of one long afternoon, she was stooping to 
pick up her measure as the square-toed, low-heeled 
shoes tramped out, having had a rough corduroy 
promised for their country Thankgsiving, when her 
eyes fell on the slimmest and prettiest of bronze shod 
feet that tripped in and at once mounted the fitting 


platform. A saleswoman thrust a soft blue gown at 
Amelia and hurried off. Amelia, still bent, looked at 
the pretty feet, and a dull satisfaction stirred in her 
mind. She felt a little less tired; with difficulty she 
straightened herself, stood upright. 

As she fumbled with the blue dress the girl came 
down to her level and together they slipped off the 
old gown. Then Amelia put the blue dress over soft 
white shoulders; and again the pleasure stirred within 
her. Once her wrinkled hand touched velvety skin. 
It felt like a baby’s skin! Her eyes filled with tears! 
She had no idea why, only it was hot and she must 
hurry. All her numbed mind and soul was one long- 
ing to cease to hurry. 

Presently the girl stood back for Amelia to survey 
her. Pretending to see only the gown, the old woman 
looked from the slim feet up the lovely body clothed 
in soft dull blue to the face and there her eyes rested. 
She did not know it, but the young girl’s face might 
have been Ariadne’s with its sweetly seeking yet 
fugitive look. Amelia gazed at it, her head bent 
back. And the girl smiled. Then Amelia got down 
on her knees and bent her head over the pretty feet 
and said: ‘‘How about that length, miss?” 

But she was not thinking about the length of the 
blue skirt for she had looked into the girl’s face and 
found something there, she could not have told 
what, that left her this time undisappointed. It was 
a face all delicacy and soft coloring and pretty curves, 
framed in dull red-gold hair. Amelia, with her 
ungainly body and yellow skin, passionately loved 
delicacy of form and color. It was an unthinking 
fondness. She simply crept nearer to brightness and 
beauty when she could find them. As she knelt on the 
floor the two little feet stood close together, oh so 
lightly. She had a crazy desire to cup them in her 
two hands! 

In a soft, shy voice the young customer talked about 
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other alterations, and Amelia, stammering, agreed 
to everything she said. 

“But these shoes aren’t right for it,” said the girl, 
looking down wistfully. ‘‘Cute little blue things to 
match the dress, that’s what I'd like.” 

“Yes,” agreed Amelia eagerly. “Bring them next 
time, miss.” : 

At that the girl smiled once more, directly into her 
eyes, without a word, just a slow, lovely smile that 
left Amelia glowing and happy 

She took off the blue dress with trembling fingers 
and awkwardly fastened the old gown. When the 
back of her hand brushed a little curl on the girl’s 
white neck she, too, smiled slantingly. She was very 
glad about something vague yet sweetly pervading. 
She felt alive. It was good to feel so. One did not 
so much mind the hot rooms and the eternal pinning 
and measuring if one were only alive! 

That night the return to her respectable lodging 
house, where her pay now allowed her a fairly good 
room on the second floor, if she got her own meals, was 
less a mechanical seeking of shelter, rest and food. 
As she set out her blue bow! and plate and her pitcher 
with Dutch children kissing each other on it, there 
was a smouldering gladness within her that asked for 
some outer glory, some illumination. The gas 
burned in a blue and barren way, she thought. Its 
rays should scarcely be called light. So she brought 
a tarnished old candlestick with the stump of a 
candle in it from the closet which was her larder and 
put it on the supper table. Its glow was golden, 
almost red, beside the bluish-white of the gas. The 
rich color satisfied a desire she could not name. Shin- 
ing softly on the blue bowl and blue plate, on the 
pitcher she had been almost ashamed to buy, it 
turned her supper of milk and bread and cheese into 
a feast. The flame was the tint of the girl’s hair. 

Eating her bread by candlelight, Amelia planned 
what to do to the blue dress to make it perfect. And, 
she sat a long time after she had finished her supper 
—an unusual thing—until she dozed and nodded and 
dreamed of the moment when she had straightened 
her back and looked up. As the candle guttered she 
awakened smiling. It was good to have it over again, 
that moment. 
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PERHAPS Amelia had not thought much before 
because she had nothing about which to think, 
that is, nothing new. Everything that had ever hap- 
pened to her had occurred so long ago that even the 
memory of it was deadened. Not that much had 
ever happened. Her life had been the day’s work and 
the nightly return. But she had never been con- 
scious of desiring much of anything. She had gone 
on that way until the last few years. Even then it 
had been only one thing she desired, a 
strange one, one to long for, too. And she 
had not known she wanted even that until 
one Memorial Day, as it happened. 
Having a day off, she had taken a trolley 
ride to the suburbs, carrying her luncheon, 
with the intent of eating it out-of-doors; she 
had vaguely hoped for an apple orchard. At 
the end of the route she had taken, a winding 
road invited her in spite of its steep ascent, 
for on that summit she had seen an orchard, 
and rolling fields were on either side. So 
she had toiled upward. At the top, to her 
surprise, a pretty white gate was standing 
open in a brick wall she had been skirting. 
And within the gate a-shaded pathway led 
to an old brick house with white pillars, 
nestling among evergreen trees. Amelia had 
stared at the house and wished she might 
go in, it was so cool and peaceful, brooding 
there on its hilltop overlooking the bright 
fields. It was so far away from Barlow and 
Dorking’s! And as she looked through that 
gateway two figures had stepped through a 
long window and had begun pacing the 
veranda of the brick house. They were two 
small, old women in gray. Back and forth 
they bobbed, briskly, and Amelia heard, 
above the sweet call of a red-winged 
blackbird, one of them laugh. It was 
then that she had noticed a little sign 
at the side of the white gate. Bending 
near to read it, she saw in modest letters: 
’**Hilltop—Home for the Aged.” 

The aged! Amelia had felt old on that 
blue and gold Memorial Day five years 
back. And she wanted ahome: She had 
taken her luncheon into the orchard 
and eaten it where she could see the 
brick house among the pines. That was where she 
wanted to go! 

But it takes more than one desire to make one 
really alive—alive enough to get out of a rut. 
Besides, in a dim way, she had felt it cowardly to 
give up before she was really old. She set a time limit 
for herself, and each year she extended it. Then in 
the daily monotony the memory of the house on the 
hilltop was dulled, like everything else. Her mind 
went to sleep again, until the day when the little 
bronze feet walked in and awakened it. 

At the appointed time, a week later, the girl came 
for her second fitting. Amelia greeted her bashfully 
while her. eyes devoured the bright hair—it was 
cand!eflame color—and the oval face. Shehaddonea 


crafty thing, for she had deliberately made mistakes 
in the alterations of the blue gown! The girl was 
gentle about it. 

“TI thought you never made mistakes, Miss Pin- 
ning,” she said. ‘*Is—is it because you are tired?” 

Amelia’s eyes stung. No one who came there 
asked her that—ever. But she was inarticulate. 
She only looked up into the lovely face above her and 
clutched a fold of the blue gown tightly. She could 
not believe that a hand was patting her shoulder; 
but that was what happened. And a soft voice said: 
“T know.” As if she could know! ‘‘So you mustn’t 
mind about the dress, really. I can come again quite 
easily.” 

Amelia blushed with the sense of her guilt. 

“Where are the blue slippers you was to bring, 
Miss Bray?” she asked hastily to change the subject. 

The girl laughed with her pretty wistfulness. 

“T didn’t get them,” she quietly said. 

So, because of her craft, Amelia saw her a third 
time. At each fitting she put the soft blue dress on 
the slim form, and helped the girl into the old dress 
again. loitering over every tiny hook. There was each 
time an ache in the palms of her hands as she did it. 

So, it was in this way that Amelia Pinning came 
alive, having been long dead. Though she never 
used to think, now she thought all day. It was a wild 
and precious thing she had harbored in her heart. 

She had never had a sister or a brother, not even 
in that long unthought of unreal past. Though she 
had not been aware of it keenly until now, she wished 
she might have been “‘auntie”’ to soft pink morsels 
and slim girls. in blue dresses. She had known with 
any intimacy but one baby. It wasa very good one, a 
little girl, who had lived in the room next hers once 
for six months. In the early morning she had often 
heard the little thing “talking” to herself before her 
mother was up. It used to sound like pigeons, Amelia 
had thought. But even that baby had not made her 
feel what she had missed. It would have been 
pleasant to be, after six o’clock, something else besides 
Miss Pinning who made alterations. And now she 
discovered with a feeling of having been set free 
that she could be something else, all day if she chose! 

Over her late solitary suppers, now always glorified 
by candlelight glowing from the newly burnished stick, 
Amelia planned dainty clothes—for her pretty niece! 
There were always blue dresses. Then on an event- 
ful evening she gave her a name. Glimmering up in 
the sluggish memory came the name of a loved doll— 
Sally. So she gave her that. Sometimes she spoke 
it aloud. There was no one to hear, and it seemed 
sociable. On another night she brought home soft 
blue yarn, and after washing the supper dishes sat 
down by her table eagerly. That was a joyous night 


The Little Christ 
Is Coming Down 


By HARRIET F. BLODGETT 


The little Christ is coming down 
Across the fields of snow; 

The pine trees greet Him where they stand, 

The willows bend to kiss His hand. 

The mountain laurel 1s ablush 

In hidden nooks, the wind, ahush 

And tiptoe, list the Violets wake 

Before their time for His sweet sake. 

The stars, down dropping, form a crown 
Upon the waiting hills below— 

The little Christ is coming down 
Across the fields of snow. 


The little Christ is coming down 
Across the cit) street; 
The wind blows coldly from the north, 
His dimpled hands are stretching forth, 
And no one knows, and no one cares. 
The priests are busy with their prayers, 
The jostling crowd hastes on apace, 
And no one sees the pleading face, 
None hears the cry &s through the town 
He wanders with His small cold feet— 
The little Christ is coming down 
Across the city street. 


when she began Sally’s slippers. Of course, they were 
not what the girl wanted, even if she could ever give 
them to her. Of course it was unreasonable. But 
many beautiful things are. 


ID-DECEMBER came, and with it the holiday 
rush at Barlow and Dorking’s. There was no 
snow, but a succession of warm, dry days, not at all 
like Christmas. Amelia wished that it would snow. 
A holly wreath and a snow roof—one can get a good 
deal out of that. But for one reason she welcomed 
the holiday rush. Sally might come again. 
Two weeks before Christmas on a dull, dry day, she 
did come. The curtains parted, and there she actu- 
ally stood and looked at Amelia. She wore a blue 
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velvet suit with blue-gray trimmings, that Amelia 
saw, with a pang, was not from Barlow and Dorking’s. 
In spite of the warmth she carried a large gray muff. 

She wore the same little bronze shoes, Amelia saw 
that at once. But she took out pretty blue velvet 
slippers, with buckles. 

“T brought them right over from the shoe depart- 
ment,” she explained in a dry, rapid voice. “I want 
the length of this dress to be right for these heels— 
though of course I shan’t wear them. with it.” 

The dress in question was corn colored. Satisfac- 
tion in its mellowness somehow found room among 
the other emotions in Amelia’s heart. There was 
joy in seeing Sally again, but with that a sick con- 
fusion at something—different. And she had not 
called her by name. Amelia loved the soft syllables 
that Sally’s voice had made of it. She almost felt as 
if Sally had not come at all! She put the corn-colored 
gown over the girl’s head gently. Her voice failed her. 

Sally kicked off her bronze shoes and handed the 
blue velvet slippers to Amelia, who, kneeling, put 
them on the slim feet. Then words came. 

“Oh, ain’t they lovely—dear!” she said looking up. 
Hadn’t they talked about matching the blue gown? 

But Sally’s eyes, when she met them, held a hard, 
queer look, and Amelia caught her breath with the 
pain of it. 

“Why, yes, they’re nice,’ she answered, briefly, 


Woman’s 


quite as if nothing at all had happened before. After 
all, had anything happened? 
HE corn-colored gown was altered. It was, 


Amelia thought, even more beautiful with Sally’s 
gold hair and corn-flower eyes, than the blue one had 
been. When the fitting was over and the blue velvet 
suit had been put on again, they both stood looking 
down at the small velvet-shod feet. 

“They’re just the thing,’ Amelia ventured once 
more timidly. “It’s so warm, why don’t you wear 
them? I'll send the bronze ones home.” 

The girl looked up quickly. “‘I was thinking of 
that. Please see that they are sent promptly.” It 
was an order, in the same dry voice. Then she gave 
an address and slipped out. She was gone so quickly 
that a blankness fell over Amelia. She did not under- 
stand what had happened. Where was the soft- 
voiced girl who had asked her if she was tired? 

Another fitting of the corn-colored gown came 
two days before Christmas. In the meantime Amelia 
had tried hard to forget. She had lived with the 
Sally who was all hers—for whom the blue worsted 
slippers were taking shape. It had occurred to her 
that to Sally she must be horrible to look at in her 
black sateen waist and heavy old skirt. So she had 
bought a new dress of soft black. She wore it trimly. 
When she put it on she smiled; it made her 
look so motherly, she thought. But when 
Sally walked into the small, stuffy room 
where Amelia lived in the daytime, she never 
saw the new dress at all, or Amelia’s wel- 
coming look. She slipped in between the 
curtains so quietly that Amelia hardly 
noticed at first. The day had been wearisome 
to numbness until that moment. Then she 
felt the familiar warm gladness rush over 
her. But she was frightened at the girl’s 
pale face. 

“What is it, dearie?’’ she asked under her 


breath. ‘“‘Been sick?” 
““No—no—Miss Pinning,” said Sally 
quickly. ‘I’m not sick at all. But I think, 


maybe, I can’t stop to be fitted today. I 
thought I could, but I can’t.” 
She drew something out of her muff and 
dropped it into a corner. “‘“Keep them—till 
I come,’ she whispered. ‘‘Good-bye, Miss 
Pinning!’ And she had slipped between the 
curtains, and was gone. 
Amelia hid her face for a moment in the 
fold of the corn-colored gown that had hung 
there so long waiting for Sally. Then she 
stooped blindly to see what it was that Sally 
had left, that she was to keep for her until 
she came again. She picked up two tiny 

,corn-colored slippers. As she stared at 
them the rhinestone buckles glistened 
wickedly in the electric light. 

She still stood holding the slippers in 
her wrinkled hands when two men came 
to the door of the dressing room. With- 
out warning, quickly and silently, they 
put their heads between the curtains. 
Amelia always remembered how they 
looked at that moment—the shoe depart- 

ment man, with his long nose fairly quivering, and his 
black, opaque eyes, blacker than ever, and with him a 
tall, wrinkled man. She did not know what made 
her do it, but at their appearance she jumped and 
put the slippers behind her back! The men came 
in without being asked and looked all around Then 
they said many strange things, about slippers—and 
Sally. They did not know it was Sally, at least not 
her name, but in an instant Amelia knew! She 
clutched the slippers behind her back, but the big 
man walked around her. 

“My aunt! Look at this!’’ he said to the head of 
the shoe department. 

Then Amelia began to cry over the corn-colored 
shoes. She held them up (Continued on page 19) 
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The Little Stamp That Saved 
Five Thousand Lives 


LITTLE more than ten years ago 
Miss Emily P. Bissell, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, read a magazine 

article written by the late Jacob Riis, 

the noted author and settlement worker, 
in which he described a peculiar sort of 

Christmas stamp that had come to him 

on a letter from Norway. The idea 

occurred to Miss. Bissell: ‘Why 
couldn’t the Wilmington Red Cross 

Society get up such a stamp and use the 

proceeds of the sales to help tubercular 

victims?”’ 

In the early fall of 1907, Miss Bissell 
went to the officials of the Wilmington 
Red Cross Society with her plan. “I 
know I 4m not a Red Cross member,” 
she said, “but I believe this Norwegian 
idea can be made of value here.” 

The Wilmington Red Cross officials 
were not so sure about it, but enthusiasm 
is contagious and Miss Bissell was so 
sincere and so enthusiastic that they 
agreed to try it that season. The late 
Howard Pyle made the design for them. 
The stamps were printed and put in 
stores and otherwise distributed for sale. 
The idea appealed; the one-cent charge 
for the stamps made it possible for every- 
one to help according to his means and 
when the 1907 holidays were over, the 
sale of the first Red Cross Christmas 
stamps in America amounted to $3,000, 
and this sale was limited to Wilmington 
and its environs! 

Miss Bissell was happy, the local Red 
Cross people were both amazed and 
happy. They reported in full to the 
National Red Cross and asked Miss 
Bissell, who had meantime became a 
Red Cross member, to go to Washington 
and tell the story in person. She was a 
very happy young woman when she 
made her report to the officials of the 
National organization. 

The 1908 season sales were miraculous. 
It was the first general sale throughout 
the United States, it had not been ad- 
vertised, and people who saw the stamps 
had to hunt up information about them; 
yet those sales netted $135,000. 

It should be said that never has the 
cost of printing, distributing and selling 
these stamps exceeded ten per cent of 
the gross sales, and frequently much less. 
There is no record of any similar enter- 
prise where so great a proportion has 
been clear profit. 

The 1909 holiday season brought 

$230,000 from the sale of the stamps, 
and each season since then has seen the 
total increase. More than a million 
dollars was realized during each of the 
last two holiday seasons. An effort is 
being made this year to sell two hun- 
dred million of the stamps and realize 
$2,000,000. 
_ These funds are used for the study of 
tuberculosis, for the relief of the disease 
and for everything that will help keep it 
down, and, it is hoped, to help to ulti- 
mately stamp it out. That more than 
five thousand lives have been saved 
through these stamps is considered a low 
estimate. Of course, all victims are 
helped; even though their cases be hope- 
less, a certain amount of comfort and 
relief can be given them in their last 
days. 

But there are the others, in the very 
first stages, whose lives can be saved 
with prompt action. 

To save such a person it takes on an 
average of $500 each. While about 
$5,000,000 has been raised by these 
stamps in ten years, probably half of it 
has gone for study and for giving com- 
fort to those beyond actual saving, and 
the other half has been used in helping 
the people only slightly affected. In 
this manner the estimate is made that 
Miss Bissell’s Red Cross stamp idea 
has actually saved five thousand people 
from the ‘‘white death.” But this is 
only a part of the great good that has 
been done by the humble little stamp. 
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The ‘Tree of Light Lady” 


T IS to Mrs. J. B. Herreshoff of New 
York City that we owe the now 
beautiful custom of erecting every 

Christmas in some public place a ‘“‘ Tree 
of Light.” 

New York has called it the “‘Munici- 
pal Christmas Tree,’ but the name 
“Tree of Light’? was the one given by 
the originator, and has been retained by 
those who continue to work in the move- 
ment. A Christmas tree indicates a tree 
of tangible gifts, whilst the ‘Tree of 
Light”? is a symbol and shrine tree, 
bearing no gifts, but its beauty inspiring 
all who may look upon it with the 
Christmas spirit. 

Six years ago it was unheard of. Last 
Christmas throughout the United States, 
down in Mexico, up in Canada, in 
France, in China, and in other foreign 
countries, were erected in public places 
trees of evergreen, beautifully decorated 
with lights only, and expressing in this 
manner exactly the sentiment the origi- 
nator desired to be expressed and felt by 
all on the day of the birth of the Saviour 
of the world. 

It was in 1912 
that Mrs. Herre- 
shoff visited the 
Commissioner of 
Parks of New 
York City, and 
suggested the 
erection of this 
tree. She was 
permitted to 
choose the place 
for it to stand, 
and decided on 
Madison Square, 
the place where 
lonely and un- 
happy peo- 
ple were accus- 
tomed to rest, and 
each succeeding 
year it has stood 
there. 

The Commis- 
sioner agreed with 
Mrs. Herreshoff 
at once that the 
tree should not be a gift tree, but a tree 
of expression of the Christmas spirit. 
Christmas, 1912, saw a fifty-foot tree 
standing firm and strong in Madison 
Square for all who wished to see it. It 
was beautifully decorated and created 
wide interest. Descriptions of it were 
telegraphed all over America and cabled 
abroad. The next Christmas saw a tree 
seventy-five feet in height erected in 
Madison Square, but to the astonish- 
ment and delight of Mrs. Herreshoff, 
Boston, Chicago, Hartford, Philadel- 
phia, Dayton, San Francisco, Washing- 
ton and many other cities throughout 
the United States also erected in public 
places similar trees. Because these 
were put up by city authorities, unthink- 
ing newspaper writers called them 
“‘Municipal Christmas Trees,” which is a 
misnomer. They are in reality trees of 
“light” and no doubt will soon be known 
by their right name, the one given them 
by the originator of the splendid idea. 
In 1914 other countries adopted the plan 
and even abroad in war-stricken France, 
such trees were erected in many cities. 

Credit has been given the late Jacob 
Riis for this idea, but Mr. Riis himself 
disclaimed any credit and explained that 
the idea originated entirely with Mrs. 
Herreshoff. Concerning the Tree of 
Light, Mrs. Herreshoff says: 

“When I explained my idea of the 
Tree of Light to New York officials, per- 
mission was granted to have it erected 
in Madison Square. It was to stand as 
a symbol, and for the spiritual side of 
Christmas, not a tree of gifts; to be out 
in a public place in the open air, free to 
everyone, poor and rich, old and young. 
Especially did I hope it would be appre- 
ciated by those who needed the thought 
of the blessed Christmas season brought 


They are two of the youngest farmers in the United States, 
but they worked like little beavers last season, 
doing their bit for Uncle Sam 


SOMETHING TO READ BETWEEN TIMES 


vos 


to them, men and 
women away from 
home, and by those 
who had no place to 
call home on Christ- 
mas day. 

“T am happy that 
my idea was accepted 
and that it has spread 
to such an amazing 
extent. I have books 
of clippings, pictures 
and letters concerning 
it from many parts of 
the world, from little 
villages and great cit- 
ies, from poor, un- 
known, lonesome peo- 
ple and from famous 
folk. A mother in 
France wrote me words 
of thanks for the joy it 
has given her son; a 
prominent New York 
stoic wrote that he was 
never before so im- 
pressed with the true 
Christmas spirit. I 


hoped that it would appeal to the people 
in New York, and it did, I am sure, and 
then it was taken up elsewhere with mar- 
velous results. I am happy that it is 
understood, not as a gift tree, but sym- 
bolic of the true meaning of Christmas, 
and a joy to all.” 

When these trees are brilliantly illu- 
minated on Christmas Eve, appropriate 
exercises are carried out, including 
Christmas carols and other appropriate 
music sung by choruses. Last year there 
were seven such trees in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. Soldiers partici- 
pated at the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Tree of Light exercises; in Boston a 
hundred voices sang old carols and every- 
where the exercises were appropriate; 
words to cheer the lowly, inspire the dis- 
couraged and awaken to a realization of 
the full meaning of the day the unthink- 
ing, were spoken by notables. 

Undoubtedly, Mrs. Herreshoff’s “‘ Tree 
of Light”? has come to stay for all time, 
as fixed a custom as Christmas greeting. 


A College Girl Who Worked 
On a Farm 


RACTICAL farm work for a period 
Pp of two months was the college 

thesis completed by Miss Edith 
Curtiss, Iowa’s leading farm girl, who 
was graduated recently from the State 
Agricultural College. Miss Curtiss, who 
is the daughter of the dean of the school, 
has been breaking records ever since she 
entered the college. Last summer she 
managed her father’s big farm for two 


‘months in order that she might comply 


with the college rule which requires 
practical farm work before a diploma can 
be granted. When she returned to school 
after spending her entire vacation as a 
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The “Tree of Light 
Lady”’ has sent 

the true Christmas mes- 
sage to thousands of 

lonely hearts 


She can judge live stock more ably than 
most of the boys 


farmer Miss Curtiss had completed one 
of the most unusual theses ever required 
of a girl. 

Each morning and evening Miss Cur- 
tiss directed the milking of the pedigreed 
cows, and during the day she superin- 
tended the planting, cultivating and 
harvesting of the crops and looked after 
the welfare of her father’s prize livestock. 
She can judge livestock more ably than 
most of the boys, having shown in this 
respect much of the ability of her father, 
who is one of the world’s best judges 
of livestock. 

After 1917 all bets are off with regard 
to the world’s best farmer, in the opinion 
of Iowa boys. 
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How Uncle Sam Manufactures 
“Old Glory” 


SIDE from the origin and adoption 
A of the flag of the United States, 
familiarity with sentiments in- 
spiring and uplifting, what does the 
average American know of the Flag of 
the Free? Millions of words have been 
spoken, written and sung, yet there is 
little known of the composition and 
making of the flag. While millions of 
the stars and stripes figured in prepared- 
ness parades, in military and civil 
masses of enthusiastic marching human- 
ity; while thousands, nay, millions of 
voices have sung the immortal words of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” yet we, as 
a nation, are woefully ignorant of its 
mechanism. 

In various woolen mills in New Eng- 
land, machines fashion the bunting that 
results in a glorious banner of inspiration 
for democracy. 

The standard bunting for the United 
States government flags is all wool and 
made from forty-vard rolls, eighteen 


conjunction with woolen bunting flags. 
They were used by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey on their vessels and field 
stations; the Bureau of Fisheries and the 
Navy Department. They were in use as 
supplied to the fleet; meanwhile, ma- 
terial for woolen flags was being bought 
in small quantities pending the experi- 
ence with cotton ones. The Light House 
Service has been instructed to use cotton 
flags and has been trying them side by 
side with the woolen flags. 

The present situation may be in part 
effected by the inability to secure fast 
dyes by makers of cotton bunting. Sec- 
retary Daniels requested tests, and the 
verdict of Superintendent Briggs of the 
General Supply Committee is as follows: 
The tests show the cotton flag was equal, 
both as to durability and retention of 
color, to the woolen flag. 

Uncle Sam is quite particular that his 
flags must be absolutely correct in manu- 
facture. The finished cloth shall con- 
tain not less than twenty-eight threads 
in the warp and twenty-six threads in 
the filling. The yarns shall be well and 


In this original group of ‘“‘farm hands, 


” the second, third and fourth places from 


the left in the ranks were left vacant by the call to the colors, 
and the gaps were filled by women 


inches wide. In March, just before the 
war was declared by this country, the 
price for navy blue and red was eleven 
dollars per roll; the white, which is 
bleached, was ten dollars. At the pres- 
ent time the advance in price has been 
slight, as compared to the scarcity of 
wool, twelve dollars and a half a roll 
being the price of red and blue, and 
eleven dollars and a half for white. 

There are mills in New England which 
have been commandeered to furnish all 
the material they can manufacture for 
two years or more at the greatest speed. 
Incidentally, color production in the 
United States has been difficult of solu- 
tion to an extent, but a recent report 
states that it is on a good basis at present 
and conditions are being improved stead- 
ily. 

H. Gardner McKerrow, a textile rep- 
resentative of standing, says: ‘Our 
colors are just as good as German colors. 
They must be, as chemistry is an exact 
science. Every color is a definite chemi- 
cal compound, just as definite as sulphu- 
ric acid, and that compound is the same 
the world over, precisély as sulphuric 
acid is the same the world over.’ The 
highest authorities in the textile world 
agree on that. 

“Soluble oil was used in textile and 
leather processes, the base of these pro- 
cesses being castor oil. The business in 
softeners, soluble oils, has increased 
tenfold since the war. Corn oil, known 
commercially for years, has come into 
much larger use of late. The point is 
that means have been found to do the 
necessary work and to do it well,” 
states another authority. 

Secretary Redfield of the Department 
of Commerce was instructed to buy cot- 
ton flags which were used as a test in 


evenly spun and the fabric shall be 
woven and finished in a manner similar 
to the best fabrics of this kind in use. 

The warp and filling shall be two-ply; 
the warp shall not be less than thirty-six 
pounds, and the filling not less than 
twenty-eight pounds. 

“A”? width shall be eighteen inches 
wide; ““B”’ width shall be nineteen inches. 


Farming Wild Animals in Missouri 


O RAISE dromedaries as he would 
circus ponies has always been the 
ambition of William P. Hall, of 
Lancaster, Missouri, and the result of 
this ambition is that he not only raises 
plenty of these “ships of the desert,’ but 
also a bountiful supply of lions, tigers 
and elephants. Whenever one of the big 
circuses wants half a dozen well-trained 
animals for any of its departments, a tel- 
egram to the Missouri farm soon starts 
the wild animal order on its way. 

Naturally many visitors come to this 
little town to see the elephants, sacred 
cows, zebras and bears running around 
in great lots just as if they were horses. 
To feed these hundreds of animals re- 
quires tons of hay and grain. All day 
long the wagons keep coming to the feed 
lots with plenty of supplies for the 
various menageries. 

Mr. Hall has had remarkable success 
in the handling of the elephants, and has 
sold dozens of them after they have been 
properly trained. With him, kindness is 
the watchword. He will not allow any 
of his keepers or trainers to speak harshly 


to any of the big beasts, and in return: 


for this humane policy the elephants 
seem only too willing to do whatever 
they can’ understand ought to be done. 
The most remarkable thing about the 
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elephant training is the huge beasts’ 
unconquerable fear of a mouse. When 
the elephant notices any movement in 
the hay, he trembles like a frightened 
child. He is afraid that a cold little 
something may wiggle its terrifying way 
right up his trunk. The elephant has 
little hesitation in facing the glaring 
lights of an automobile or in encounter- 
ing the noisy gong of a stubborn street 
car, but he refuses to believe that a ter- 
rible mouse can mean anything but harm 
to him. 

What with the arrival of new animals 
and the departure of others, the family 
quarrels that break out in the different 
cages and call for speedy adjustment, 
the antics of some of the big bears that 
like to ramble away along the country 
roads whenever they get a chance, there 
is always plenty of excitement at the 
animal farm. 

The boys and girls in the Heiebertieed 
of Mr. Hall’s farm have many jolly 
times, visiting his place, for he likes chil- 
dren and takes pleasure in making them 
enjoy their trips. One of their favorite 
pastimes at the farm is to ride on the 
circus ponies, for there are dozens of 
them that are being trained for the arena, 
and of course they are splendid saddlers. 
At the big farm every day is a circus 
day, for nobody has to buy a ticket and 
everyone is welcome. 


American Women in the Harvest 


Field 


HE BIG oats harvest in the Middle 
West called many women to the 
harvest fields during the past 

season. The fact that many young men 
had left to join the colors made it highly 
important that the women should speed 
up the work of the harvest. Some of the 
young women have shown themselves 
active workers in shocking and loading, 
keeping up with their share of the work. 

The accompanying picture was taken 
on the farm of R. W. Stearns, near 
Byron, Ill., and shows some of the work- 
ers in a field of oats comprising 160 
acres. The second, third and fourth 
figures from the left are young women of 
the community who took advantage of 
this chance to do their bit. 


Working for the Nation 


T THE request of Food Administra- 
A tor Herbert C. Hoover, nearly one 
hundred thousand Camp Fire Girls 

all over the United States have distrib- 
uted “household tags”’ to all housewives 
and collected their pledges to take part in 
the national service of food conservation. 
These “household tags,’ which are to be 
hung in the windows, consist of the 


shield of the United States surrounded 
by heads of wheat. 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, President of the 


World 


Woman’s 


‘ 


Camp Fire Girls, has been preaching food 
conservation since shortly after the out- 
break of the war. He has been working 
in close co-operation with the Govern- 
ment Departments, and his advice has 
been based on the official requirements. 
The girls have backed him up loyally, 
and Hr. Hoover’s program was being 
carried out in thousands of homes, even 
before it was oflicially promulgated. 


Doing Their Bit 


HE PHOTOGRAPH on the pre- 
ceding page will introduce two 
of the youngest farmers in the 
United States, Rosa-May Ray, age nine, 
and Riley Hudson, her little brother, 
age seven. The photograph was taken 
in July. Rosa is wheel-hoeing onions 
in their two-acre onion field, and Riley 
is weeding out the rows. They toiled, 
early and late, from the first of May 
until the first of October, on the latter 
date completing the crating of the 
crop which measured upward of six 
hundred bushels. 


Military Training in the Foreign 
Countries 


HE MILITARY training plans of 
the various nations show the 
widest variation in type of train- 

ing for boys of school age. Great Brit- 
ain has not had military training of boys 
of school age except in the nature of 
strictly voluntary work carried on by 
private agencies. In Germany, before 
the war, the only military training for 
boys of school age was by voluntary or- 
ganizations and was without arms. De- 
crees issued during the war have provided, 
however, for preparatory military train- 
ing for all boys over sixteen years of age. 

In France there is prescribed military 
instruction without arms, and rifle 
practice in elementary and higher ele- 
mentary schools for boys from nine to 
thirteen years; rifle practice is limited 
to boys over ten years of age. There are 
specially trained instructors, and strong 
organizations carry on the work of mili- 
tary preparation among older boys. 

Austria has voluntary organizations 
for military training of pupils of secon- 
dary schools, under government protec- 
torate. Hungary has voluntary organ- 
izations in elementary, secondary, and 
higher schools. In many districts mili- 
tary instruction is obligatory in secon- 
dary schools. 

In Italy military training is given as 
obligatory subject in “national colleges.” 
Private agencies provide for simple 
military drill for younger boys. No 
distinct military training is given in 
Spain. Some simple drill is included in 
the program of physical training. 
Russia has prescribed military gymnas- 
tics in elementary and secondary’schools. 


Al the big farm every day is circus day and noi has to buy a ticket, and 
everyone is welcome 
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ITH HIS hand upon his heart, Mr. Willy 
bowed. ‘‘I have been twenty years,” he 
said, “‘experimenting and making the 
discoveries which you see illustrated upon 
our young friend tonight.” 

Then he held up a warning finger at his 
patient. “I shall give you a little leather 
case,”’ he said, “‘in which these accessories will repose. 

It is no bigger than a cigarette case, but within it will 

be all the means of changing your personality, 

within the time that the second hand of your watch 
makes a single revolution. And let me counsel you 
to study a different carriage and a different walk. 

Choose what you like, but let it be entirely different 

from your present one. Practice it daily, so that you 

can fall into it automatically at any given moment. 

A reversible coat is also a considerable asset. The in- 

side is lined with quite different stuff from the outside. 

Here is a card of a friend of mine, who will make you 

one, and no questions asked, for fifty dollars. I have 

initialed the card so that he will know that it is all 
right.” 

Toward the end of his speech, Mr. Willy was pack- 
ing the articles he mentioned in a neat morocco case, 
which he promised would take up no appreciable 
space in the pocket. He handed it to Rupert with a 
bow. 


Chapter VI.—The Boxing Match 


RUPERT and Alf Jersey established themselves at 

the Sealand Inn. Local interest in the boxing 
match was assiduously worked up by Bill Cogley, the 
landlord. ‘‘Bob Cook” became quite a popular char- 
acter and Rupert sustained his part of a low-class 
fighting-man very well, indeed. 

He was in constant communication with Jasper 
Meredith, but both of them realized that nothing 
could be done until the fight had come off. The 
period of inaction was terribly fretting to the nerves, 
but Rupert knew how to control himself—his life had 
been one long effort of self-control. 

- He was training for the fight, but he lost no oppor- 
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IT BEGAN LIKE THIS 


Rupert Rolleston, who is acting as guide in Mon- 
tague’s waxwork exhibition, the chief feature of 
which is a large Chamber of Terrors, learns that his 
father is dying at San Quentin, where he is under- 
going a sentence of ten years’ penal servitude. The 
old man reaffirms his innocence, telling his son that 
his ruin was brought about by an enemy. He asks 
Rupert to clear his name, and tells him that among 
his few possessions he will find a pocketbook which 
will help him in his task. On the way back to Los 
Angeles Rupert encounters first a drunken man, and 

_ later a beautiful girl; he is greatly attracted by the 
girl. On reaching Los Angeles he finds that the 
pocketbook has disappeared. Next day he goes to 


his work and while dusting the figure of a well-known 
murderess, he makes the alarming discovery that it is 
not made of wax, but is the body of the girl he met in 
the train. The affair creates a sensation, and Rupert 


is dismissed from his situation because of his asso- 
ciation with it. He comes in contact with Jasper 
Meredith, a famous financier, and at the latter’s 
house the two men discuss the question of the lost 
pocketbook. As they are talking a girl enters the 
room. It is the girl Rupert met in the train. Mere- 
dith explains that this is his daughter Helena. The 
murdered girl was her twin sister Marie. He takes 
Rupert into a secret room, and tells him that the 
man responsible for the girl’s death and also for the 
ruin of Rupert’s father was Dr. Lipsius, a rich man 
and a clever criminal. During the narration Mere- 
dith has a seizure. A telephone bell rings and Rupert 
finds himself speaking to Dr. Lipsius. He assumes 
the voice of Meredith, and tells their enemy that his 
doom is approaching. On the following day Rupert, 
disguised as a boxer under the name of ‘‘Bob Cook,”’ 
makes the acquaintance of a pugilist who is employed 
by Lipsius. He again visits Meredith and declares his 
love to Helena, who promises to marry him when 
their work is accomplished. 


tunity of acquiring information about Eagle House, 
and its inmates. 

Sidney Bristol had long been a frequenter of the 
Sealand Inn and very friendly with its landlord, whose 
pupil he had been. When off duty at Eagle House it 
had always been the custom of the pugilist to drop 
into. Sealand Inn. The landlord, therefore, had 


He thought of Helena, promising him, there, 
before her father, that if he proved to be all her 
heart told her he was, she would be his wife 


Ravenscroft Riddie’“When It Was Dark’; etc. 


learned various facts about Dr. Lipsius and his house- 
hold which he constantly retailed to Rupert. 

“Queer place,’ he would say. “‘All sorts of tales 
about it, though fitted up lovely, I believe. To look 
at the doctor, you’d never think that he had nerve 
trouble, and gave a man ten dollars a week, to say 
nothing of food and lodging, to follow him, unosten- 
tatious, wherever he went.” 

“T don’t understand it at all,” Rupert would reply. 

“Deloosion! Simply deloosion, my dear boy. 
Thinks someone’s going to attack him! Wants a 
bodyguard, just like a blooming king, and Sidney’s 
been to some queer places with him, I give you my 
word!” 

“All the same, it’s a soft job,’ Rupert remarked. 
‘Wish I had it.” 

“We can’t all be so successful in life as that, Bob 
Cook,” said Alf Jersey. 

One morning Rupert, with an unshaven chin, wear- 
ing a suit of dingy check and a spotted handkerchief 
around his neck, went for a stroll through Sealand 
with his landlord. The trees were shedding their last 
gaudy autumn liveries. 

The afternoon was bright and sunny, with just a 
hint of coming frost in the air. 

For a moment Rupert forgot his part. 

“Tsn’t it perfectly beautiful?” he said. 
looked at him in surprise. 

“You wait, young fellow,’ he replied in his hoarse 
and genial voice. ‘‘ You ain’t beat Sidney Bristol yet, 
though of course tickets is selling well and you'll get 
your share, bar my commission— Hush! Chuck 
your eye in that direction!” 

Rupert obeyed, and he saw, approaching the seat 
on which they were, a figure of somewhat unusual 
interest. 

The man that walked toward their seat, and past 
them, was obviously a Chinese. He was short, almost 
squat, but of immense breadth and thickness. His 
arms hung down almost to his knees—like the arms 
of a gorilla. The great moon-shaped face was dec- 
erated by.a little black mustache,but what made the 


Bill Cogley 
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aspect so grotesque, was that he was dressed in a 
morning coat of fashionable cut, light gray trousers 
and patent leather boots. ‘ 

“That's Lord Quong,”’ said Mr. Cogley, as he slowly 
took his great, black cigar from his mouth and spat. 

“Lord Quong, did you say?” asked Rupert, quickly. 

“Well-known character in Sealand. 
He’s body servant, valet, or whatever you 
may call it, to Dr. Lipsius. Sidney Bristol 
tells me he controls the whole household. 
He’d be a nasty merchant in a scrap. F 
What d’you think, Bob Cook?” 

Rupert turned toward the broad reced- 
ing figure. ‘‘The king of spades,” he thought to 
himself, and then began to question Cogley. 

What he learned was this. The Chinaman, 
known locally as Mr. Quong, was apparently 
butler to Dr. Lipsius. He was often seen about 
Richmond, though he spoke to no one, and was 
regarded in much the same light as a domesticated 
emu would be in the park of some country gentle- 
man. 

During the whole of his stay at the Sealand Inn, 
Rupert had carefully avoided showing any interest 
in Eagle House. He made no further queries now, 
but he gained some more information within the 
space of two minutes. 

The walled mansion of Dr. Lipsius was not more 
than three hundred yards from where he was sit- 
ting with Cogley. : 

There came the low purr of a magnificient motor 
car on the road behind them and then a horrible 
yelp. A poor little mongrel dog had got in the 
way of the dark green limousine. It was the end 
of the poor little dog. The door of the tonneau 
opened, and a tall girl jumped out. Although it 
was not really cold, she wore heavy furs of white 
ermine. Rupert was the first to take the mongrel’s 
mangled little corpse from beneath the front wheel. 
He whipped it behind him. 

“You couldn’t have helped it,” he was begin- 
ning, as he saw distress on the girl’s face, and then 
he remembered how she was dressed, and the part 
he had to play. ‘Sorry, miss, not your fault, nor 
the fault of the driver,’ he mumbled. 

Then he looked up and saw a tigress. 

The girl was tall. Her hair was as brilliant as 
ripe corn. Her brows were arched and black, her 
eyes a deep hazel. The mouth was a red crimson, 
firm, vivid and vibrating—it was a face to startle 
and to awe. But it was an evil face. 

“IT thank you,” She said, and her voice was deep 
contralto and at the same time honey-sweet. 
‘Poor little dog, but we all have to die some day!’” 

She looked Rupert full in the face, with a straight 
and almost disconcerting gaze. Then she fumbled in 
her muff, found a purse and gave him a dollar, ** Per- 
haps you will see that the little creature is buried,” 
she said. 

Rupert touched his cap. 
lady,” he replied. : 

She nodded, made a little imperious gesture to the 
chaffeur as she got into the car, and in a moment she 
was gone humming down the hill. 

“Pretty piece, ain’t she?”’ Mr. Cogley said. “‘That’s 
ole Lipsius’ daughter, Miss Mona.” 


*T’ll see to that all right, 


UPERT did not answer; he was experiencing a 

profound disturbance of the nerves. In all his life 
he had never seen anyone like this girl. ““Panther and 
python,” he said to himself, as he recalled that radiant 
evil beauty. ‘‘Perhaps fallen angels are like that. 
And this is the daughter of Lipsius? What can the 
man himself be like?” 

He was to know in three days. 

“How do you feel, Master Rupert?” Alf Jersey 
asked anxiously. 

“Fit as a fiddle if you want to know, Alf, and I can 
knock Sidney Bristol out in four rounds.” 

““Of course you can, Master Rupert’’—Jersey had 
fallen into his wife’s method of addressing her former 
employer’s son. ‘“‘Of course you can, but you ain’t 
got to do it. You’ve got to let him knock you out, 
so as to be friends with him.” 

Rupert shrugged his shoulders. He was in a little 
dressing room with his trainer, already in his tight- 
fitting silk vest and drawers. In the light of a some- 
what dingy paraffin lamp, his young, white and 
muscular arms gleamed like those of a marble statue. 
His bare knees, his hard, though well-developed calves 
were those of an athlete and a strong man. A pair of 
gloves lay upon a table. 

“T wonder, Alf,’’ Rupert said, “‘if it would be the 
best policy after all,” and his brow was knitted with 
thought. ‘‘Is it really true that Dr. Lipsius is to be 
here tonight?” 

**T have just seen Bill himself. We have rigged up a 
box with curtains, the doctor’s coming right enough, 
and what’s more he’s bringing ’is daughter. They 
are taking a sporting interest in the fight. Sidney has 
’ad it from that nasty Chinee. ‘I’m going to be pres- 
ent, father,’ she said. ‘I’ve never seen anything of 
the sort before. I want to see the best man win.’” 

**And you say that I am the best man, Alf?” 

“Undoubtedly, sir. I can’t be deceived at my time 
of life, and with my knowledge of the profession.”’ 

“Then I will win. I'll risk everything on an uncer- 
tain chance.” 

“But this is all a means to a hend, sir, ain’t it? 


Christmas in the Long Ago! 


You’re not down here disguised as Bob Cook in order 
to win one hundred dollars and a share of the gate. 
You’re down ’ere on “igh business.”’ 

Rupert nodded. ‘* Yes,’’ he answered shortly, “but 
leave it to me, Jersey. If I let this young fellow knock 


me out then he may or may not—it’s a toss up—be 


By JOHN D. WELLS 


Ho, my lazy-dazy 

Don’t the recollections of it fairly drive 9’ crazy? 
Everyone distracted an’ their blood a-runnin’ high, 
Brimmin’ with the feelin’ of a Christmas drawin’ nigh! 
Greasin’ up Your Sunday boots an’ oilin’ of Your hair, 


Toggin’ in your Sunday clothes with more than common care, 
Fixin’ up for Mosher’s dance that happened once a year, 


Bringin’ in the Christmas time on tidal waves 0’ cheer! 


Crispy nights an’ frosty ones, a cutter painted yellow, 
Fashioned plenty small enuff for a gal an’ fellow— 
Trustin’ to the fambly hawss that seemed t’ understand 


Journeys through the winter nights and drivin’ singlehand; 


Gal an’ fellow spoonin’ like as not, an’ blamydon, 
Nothin’ but the blinky stars an’ moon a-lookin’ on— 
Nothin’ but the stars an’ moon t’ hear ’em promisin’ 
T’ see the Baptist preacher ’fore it’s Christmas time ag’in! 


Fun an’ frolic runnin’ loose! A ban on melancholy!— 

Law, we didn’t used t’ have no mistletoe or holly, 
That’s a new ideer an’ of doubtful tendencies — 
Then a fellow stole the kiss that rightfully was his, 
Stole the gal, as like as not, an’ then went toe-an’-heel 
Dancin’ down the center in an ol’ Furginny reel, 

Gallivantin’ back ag’in an’ then reverse, an’ law, 

Never gettin’ tired whilst the fiddler would saw! 


Dance an extry set or two by the light of mornin’, 
Settin’ out for home again jist as day was bornin’ 
Figger any Way y’ want, I guess you allus found 
Quickest way t’ git her home was longest way around! 


Can’t y’ train your hearin’ just t’ listen through the years 
Till the sound of sleighbells kind o’ jingles in your ears? 
Can’t y’ see the faces 0’ the folks y’ used t’ know, 
Christmas friends an’ sweethearts of the Long Time Ago? 


friendly with me afterward, and let me into Eagle 
House. In all probability Dr. Lipsius has made 
stringent regulations that Bristol should introduce no 
friends of his behind those high walls. I should think 
that it is pretty certain. I have been thinking this 
out for several days. Now, if I smash this lad up, 
there’s a sporting chance that Dr. Lipsius will employ 
me in place of him, see?’’ 

Alf Jersey did see, and he brought one hard fist 
down upon his knee with a sudden chuckle. 

*“Brain-power!’’ he spluttered. “‘Ah! You can see 
further than I can, sir. I believe you’ve got it. And, 
as you say, it’s more sporting to put your money ona 
long chance. Miss wiv the bright yellow hair shall 
see the best man win. And if this scheme fails, then 
we must try another, that’s all. Oh—!’ The little 
man faltered and flushed, as he put his hand into the 
side pocket of his coat, and produced a telegram. 

“Very sorry, sir, but this came for you—addressed 
Bob Cook, of course—ten minutes ago. I forgot it 
in my excitement.” 

Rupert tore open the note. There were only three 
words, and they were these, ““My love, Helena.” 

For a moment the thought of his love, sitting in a 
rich room at Los Angeles, and thinking of him, almost 
unmanned Rupert. But he was recalled to life and 
the immediate urgency of things by a sharp double 
rap upon the door of the dressing room. 

Bill Cogley, in evening dress, and with a huge gold 
watch chain upon his stomach, entered with a flourish. 

*““Five minutes more, cully,’’ he said, ‘“‘and the 
match begins. P’raps you'd like to have a look at the 
house? We’re crammed. All the sports of Sealand 
are in attendance. There’s an inspector and two 
policemen at the front door, and tucked away, here 
and there, are several of the real gentlemen of the 
neighborhood. Wot’s more,’ and here Mr. Cogley’s 
voice sank to a delightful whisper, “‘Lipsius himself 
has bobbed up. He paid $25 for having the box fitted 
up so that he and his daughter shouldn’t be noticed. 
Take a look out.” 

Rupert, his eye to the observation hole, saw 
the small hall packed with excited humanity. It 
was then that he saw Dr. Lipsius for the first time. 

An enormous, clean-shaven face, quite unconscious 
of its scrutiny, was within a few yards of him. It was 
of a red-orange color, startlingly relieved by curved 
black. brows, under which somewhat protruding 
aluminum-colored eyes looked out. There was a 
mesh of fine wrinkles round the eyes. The great 
intellectual dome of the head was thatched by smooth, 
white hair. The nose was the nose of a bird of prey, 


‘to the astonished Rupert. 
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long, cruel and splendid. Below it, contradiction of 
contradictions! was a large, powerful and laughing 
mouth, which occasionally disclosed a gleam of white 
and perfect teeth. The man had at least two chins, 
melting into an immense bull-like neck. The vast 
head hung a little forward and oscillated with a curi- 
ous repellent movement above his shining 
front of shirt. 

The eyes sparkled with a pale gray 
radiance. The mouth was writhed into 
after-dinner enjoyment as he turned to the 
girl by his side. 

Rupert could hear no words, but the 
expression seemed to say: ‘‘Here we are for half 
an hour of low-life. Let us enjoy it to the full!” 

Rupert’s face had grown pale as paper. Him- 
self, he felt that sense of utter loathing and abhor- 
rence which seldom comes to people in ordinary 
life, but only to those who come in contact with 
the more violent and hideous aspects of existence. 

“If ever a normal man has been suddenly con- 
fronted with a devil from the pit,’ he thought, 
“then he must feel as I do now.” 

Then there was the stroke of a bell in the hall 
outside. 

Almost simultaneously with the sound, Sidney 
Bristol came from a dressing room on the other 
side of the stage. He looked queerly at his 
antagonist, and, to his surprise, Rupert noticed 
that the man’s face was gray. Could it be that 
he was afraid?—it certainly didn’t seem likely, 
for Bristol was an experienced boxer, and this was 
merely a sparring match, and in no real sense a 
determined fight. 

Within a minute he had called “‘Time,” and 
Rupert was hard at it. For the first three-minute 
round nothing of much importance occurred. 
Both men were fighting for knowledge of each 
other’s tactics. Once Rupert got a nasty half- 
hook jab, just over the kidneys, which had steadied 
him for a few seconds. He got a long left on 
Sidney’s face, though it was only a tap, and when 
time was called he sat down in his corner, breath- 
ing normally, and without the slightest trace of 
fatigue. Alf Johnson whipped the towel up and 
down in front of his face, but Alf Jersey’s tongue 
was in his cheek, and his wink was significant. 

The third round was fast and furious. They 
were in earnest now, and the referee with his little 
silver pencil made mark after mark on his shirt 
cuff, as this or that point was scored. 

The luck was with Rupert from the start. A 
smart lead off on the body, a side step which 
nearly overbalanced Bristol, and a return delivered 

like a pistol shot, were all beautifully executed. 

Then, as he waited to let Bristol come at him again— 

secure in his own superior footwork, he delivered an 

uppercut with his right, just as his adversary was 
plunging at him with his head down. : 

Bristol tumbled like a log, and the referee began to 
count “one, two, three, four ”? “atl eesevencs 
Bristol scrambled up, and with a savage snarl went 
for Rupert. 

He danced out of his reach, waited again, almost 
in the center of the ring, and made a drawback 
without shifting his ground. 

Then he hit at Sidney Bristol with all his foree— 
a straight drive with the left. Bristol attempted to 
counter hit—that most punishing of all blows, as, if 
properly timed, the adversary suffers from the impact 
of his own weight as well as yours. . 

It failed. There was a clinch, and then a diversion 
of quite a different kind. 

A police inspector in uniform, followed by two 
stalwart men in plain clothes, pushed through the 
crowd and came up to the ringside. 

*“You must stop this match at once, Mr. Withers,” 
said the police inspector, holding up his hand. 
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"THE referee rose ponderously. He was a well- 
known local resident. 

“This is an ordinary legal boxing match,”’ he said 
pompously. ‘“‘Much as I respect you, officer, you go 
beyond your duties in interfering here.” 

The inspector made the motion of a salute—Mr. 
Withers owned a lot of house property in Sealand. 

“Tt isn’t about the boxing, sir,”’ he said, “but this 
man, Sidney Bristol, is wanted on a warrant for arrest. 
A message came down from headquarters an hour 
ago.” 

The police politely shepherded the audience out of 
the building and Rupert returned to his dressing 
room with Alf Jersey in a crestfallen frame of mind. 

“All this trouble and disguise for nothing,” he said, 
“though I was enjoying that scrap immensely.” 

He dressed slowly and with a dull sense of failure. 
This was the first move in the great game he had to 
play; and he had lost it! Backed by every possible 
resource of money and intelligence, he had failed. 

What would Helena think of him? Would she be 
able to realize the untoward event which had pre- 
vented the moving of even his first pawn? Then the 
door opened. 

“All’s well that ends well,’ whispered Bill Cogley 
“You're in luck, Bob 
Cook. There’s a fat job waiting for you, if you like 
to take it.” 

He reopened the door which he had closed with a 
great air of mystery, and beckoned someone inside. 
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“Sir,” he said, “if you'll kindly step in, Bob Cook 
will be pleased with the honor.” 

Then stepping lightly as a cat, and with a pleased 
smile upon his face, Dr. Lipsius entered the dressing 
room. 
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Eagle House 


WEEK after the boxing match at Sealand, 

Helena Meredith received the following letter 
from her lover. It was written in the cipher provided 
by Meredith: 

“Dearest.—It is nearly a week now since the dra- 
matic interruption of the fight. For six days I have 
been an inmate of the Eagle House, as the body- 
guard of Dr. Lipsius. 

“JT have an immense amount of detail to tell you, 
all of which you must convey to your father. I 
hardly know how to begin, but you must take my 
story as it comes, for I am no writer. 

“In the first place let me give you an account of 
the house itself. This, I foresee, will be of great im- 
portance. I want your father to read it carefully, 
and when I see him in three days, as I hope to do on 
my ‘evening out,’ I want him to have thoroughly 
digested it and to give me his advice. 

“J have never seen such a house, never imagined 
such a place. Mystery seems to stalk its quiet 
corridors; the great place is suavely sinister. When 
one steps through the heavy iron gates leading into 
the grounds one seems to leave the warm, human 
world of innocence and safety far behind. 

“By the gates just inside, is a little red-brick lodge. 
All the tradesmen who supply the house leave their 
parcels there, and their orders are handed to them 
without penetrating further. Stow, the lodge-keeper, 
is an elderly man with a hard, wooden face. He rarely 
speaks, except to communicate with the house by 
telephone. There is something the matter with his 
eyes, and he wears round, steel spectacles which 
magnify them enormously till they look like those of a 
great cod. His mouth is like a single cut made with 
a knife. When I leave Eagle House, and he unlocks 
the gates for me, it is like being in the company of 
some grotesque and horrible marionette. The garage 
for the motor cars is some hundred yards down in the 
town, and the chauffeur—quite a decent though very 
reticent young fellow—never comes further than the 
gates with the cars. ; 

“JT, myself, live in what, to me at any rate, is con- 
siderable luxury. I have two rooms, a bedroom and a 
sitting room, exactly over the private apartments of 
Dr. Lipsius himself. They communicate with his 
study by speaking tubes.” My sitting room is an old- 
fashioned, paneled place. I take my meals alone, 
and I am waited upon by a Chinese 
boy of sixteen whom _ they call 
John. He is the son of the great 
person in this house, Mr. Quong, the 
doctor’s confidential valet, a full- 
blooded Chinaman. Mr. Quong’s 
word is law. He seems more in his 
master’s confidence than anyone else. 
This is a noiseless house, thickly walled, 
thickly carpeted, and, in this winter 
weather, invested with a certain rich 
gloom all day. Little light comes in 
through the tall windows, more or less 
shrouded by heavy curtains. The 
glowing fires one meets with here and 
there make even midday seem like 
tea-time on a late winter’s afternoon. 

“The other servants of the house 
are all elderly women. They never 
seem to talk among themselves, they 
all dress and look alike, and, for the 
life of me, I could not say how many 
of them there are. And, finally, I have 
seen and spoken to her twice, that is 
the cook. She is an immense woman, 
with a large, white face. A _ little 
round, red mouth, like a_ plum, 
twitches with good humor, and she has 
a soft voice like a kettle singing on the 
hearth. Moreover, she is past mistress 
of her craft, and I do not believe a 
chef in Los Angeles is her equal. 

“T tell you all about these people 
that you may make a mental pic- 
ture for yourself of the place where 
Iam. They are a ghastly crew. I am 
alert for every chance, prepared for 
every danger—and the subtlest form 
of danger envelopes me like a cloud. 
Nevertheless, nothing but death can 
turn from our purpose. 

“After which flourish of trumpets, I 
come to Dr. Lipsius himself: 

“While I write in this difficult cipher, 
to which I am only just becoming 


accustomed, Dr. Lipsius is sitting 
within a few yards of me. He is in his 
great room beneath mine. There is 


nothing to prevent me going down- 
stairs with my short leather bludgeon, 
loaded with lead at one end, and mak- 
ing an end of him before he has time to 
cry out. He sits in his room, weaving 
heaven knows what mysterious outrage 


against the laws of God and man, and, up to the 
present, I am powerless. But much, even beyond our 
hopes, has already been accomplished. I live, unsus- 
pected, in the very heart of this unknown citadel of 
crime. And, more than this, I am not upon 
the trail. 

“From the very first, Dr. Lipsius has taken a fancy 
to me. He isa man of such personal charm that few 
human beings, ignorant of what lies behind the mask, 
could withstand him. Sometimes the eyes become 
mesmeric, the musical, even voice purrs out in 
greeting. He recommends me books to read. Some- 
times he tells me queer little anecdotes of life, 
pointed and incisive, and always with a cool, urbane 
cynicism underlying them which is the only indicatien 
of the hyena within. 

“T confess that, in a sense, I am fascinated, as one is 
fascinated by some green python when the sun falls 
upon its mighty curves, or some splendid tiger that 
pads noiselessly about its cage. 

“Knowing what I know, sometimes I am shaken 
to the depths of my being with horror as I sit in the 
same room with this human fiend. Yet, still, the 
admiration is mingled with the fear. 

““And yet, dearest, it is not really fear that I feel. 
My sensations are immensely stimulating. I look 
at him, and I know that it is a fight to the death be- 
tween him and myself. A certainty that I shall win, 
an immense exhilaration rises up within me, and 
sometimes I could laugh aloud in the consciousness 
of power. 

“T have two or three hours leave every day. Some- 
times I walk briskly in Richmond Park, at other 
times I go down to the Swan Hotel, ostensibly to talk 
to Bill Cogley, the landlord, but really to discuss 
affairs with Alf Jersey who, for the present, has taken 
up his quarters there. 

“*As I anticipated, for the first two or three days I 
was watched. I felt sure that Dr. Lipsius would wish 
thoroughly to satisfy himself about his new recruit, 
and it was so. But everything has been most care- 
fully managed, and Dr. Lipsius is satisfied now. I 
do not always attend upon the doctor in his absences 
from Eagle House, but I never know when or at what 
time I may be called upon to do so. 

““T have reserved one very important inmate of the 
house till the last. This is Miss Lipsius. She lives 
in a wing by herself, with a French maid and her own 
servants. I only see her occasionally. She isa tall and 
very beautiful girl, and, I believe, is to a certain 
extent in her father’s confidence. 

** And now for my last piece of news. At last I have 
got hold of something tangible, a piece of real evi- 
dence. Yesterday I saw a man leaving the doctor’s 


private apartments and being shown downstairs by 


She looked at Rupert with a straight, disconcerting gaze. Then she 


fumbled in her muff and found her purse 
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the Chinaman. That man, tell your father, was the 
person who robbed me of the cipher book in the train. 
It was John Marchmont, whom your father has told 
me is the doctor’s ablest and most unscrupulous lieu- 
tenant. It was a near escape, for Marchmont must 
have recognized me. I must be forever upon my 
guard. Do you see what this means? It proves con- 
clusively that your father’s and my suspicions were 
right. 

“T am, as yet, no nearer to the mystery of the 
Chamber of Terrors. But that will come. I have a 
plan, definitely thought out and decided upon—a 
plan which I am going to put into operation at once. 
It involves the gravest risks, but it may be the first 
step toward success. I will say nothing of it at pres- 
ent, but rest assured that no harm will come to me.”’ 

Rupert finished the letter, put it in an envelope, 
addressed it, and slipped it into his pocket. He was 
just stretching out his hand for the tobacco jar to fill 
his pipe when there was a sudden knock upon the door. 
No sound preceded it; there was no indication of 
anyone having approached along the passage. 

He called out, the door opened noiselessly, and Dr. 
Lipsius came into the room. 

“Ah, Cook,” he said, “I shan’t want you this after- 
noon, though I shall this evening. You can take your 
exercise now.” 

Rupert stood up. ‘Thank you, sir,” he said. “I 
think I shall go and put on the gloves for half an hour 
with my sparring partner.” 

“Do so, do so.”’ the doctor answered, with a pleas- 
ant smile. “It is a pleasant afternoon, frosty and 
sunny. I am going to run over to Guildford with my 
daughter.” And the big man rubbed his hands 
together with a merry little chuckle. A spectator 
would have thought him the oddest and most inno- 
cent old gentleman in America; but one swift detective 
glance around the room—an instant and no more— 
did not escape the young man at the table. He felt 
the letter in his pocket like a little sheet of lead against 
his heart. He was glad he had finished it in time. 


FIVE minutes afterward, Rupert had _ passed 
through the grounds and out of the iron gates and 
was walking briskly down the hill to Sealand town. 

He hardly saw the marvelous panorama from the 
terrace. There was a hum of talk and laughter in the 
air. But the young man’s brow was knitted with 
thought as he approached the little Sealand Inn. 

““T wonder if it will come on,’’ he said to himself. 
“It is a desperate chance, but I think it may. What 
a fortunate thing I saw that paragraph in the 
‘Daily Wire! Thank goodness that Alf Jersey is 
thoroughly intelligent and makes no mistakes—and 
thank heaven that money is no object, for this has 
cost me or rather Meredith five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

And then in a private room the two 
men crouched close together. 

“Have you got it, Alf?” 

“Thave, sir. It cost me $436.15, and 
I’ve got the receipt in my pocket.” 

““How did you manage it?” 

“TI did exactly what you suggested, 
sir. I dressed myself very quiet, and 
went to a firm of electrical engineers 
with the cutting out of the ‘Daily 
Wire.” I was shown into an office. I 
took the paragraph from my pocket 
and laid it infront of him. ‘I want one 
of them, sir,’ I said. 

**He read it through, and for the first 
time he showed some signs of interest. 
His eyebrows went up and down. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ he said, ‘such an apparatus is to 
be got, though it is not on the general 
market. You will have to wait a year 
or so, I’m afraid. It has not been com- 
mercially introduced as yet, and even 
when it is, it will cost you fifty or sixty 
dollars. What do you want it for, 
may I ask?’ 

““*Speaking serious, sir,’ I said, ‘I 
am acting for a third party. Money’s 
absolutely no object if I can have this 
apparatus and be shown how it works 
by the day after tomorrow.’ 

“He pricked up his ears at that—I 
had purposely addressed him like a 
confidential friend, and I pulled out a 
pocketbook full of notes. ‘What will 
it be, sir?’ I said. ‘I can give you any- 
thing you wish on account.’ 

“That did the trick. 

*“*T can’t tell you what it will be,’ he 
said; ‘I shall have some difficulty in 
obtaining it, but if you are prepared 
to pay I can get it for you.’ 

“Of course I laughed inwardly at 
that—seeing what he was driving at. 

«That being so,’ he continued, ‘I 
shall want twenty per cent commission 
on the purchase price.’ 

***Done with you, sir,’ I said, and 
we fixed it up, and I gave him 
$200 on account. Two days after I 
called again and he handed me the 
whole bag o’ tricks, which, with his 
commission, (Continued on page 21) 


Helping Mr. Santa Claus 
With Gifts From the Farm 


RACTICALLY everyone living on a farm has a number of town and city rela- 
Pp tives and friends who remember them at Christmas. Naturally the dwellers 
on farms wish to reciprocate. And naturally such people are eternally 
bothered with that great Christmas-time question: ‘‘What shall I give?” 

The problem is really easy if you will but look at it in the right light—that is, 
if you will remember that your town and city friends do not expect you to go 
forth into the crowded city stores and search for presents to send them. They 
much prefer something that is more representative of you and your home. 

And again, it is equally important to bear in mind that the things which are 
common to you in your farm life are luxuries to your friends in town and city. 
Therefore, give them of the things common to you, of the things which are a part 
of your farm life and environment, and you are certain to give sincere pleasure to 
these friends and relatives of the city. Furthermore, these things which I shall 
suggest will not cost so very much except in time and thought, yet they are 
certain to be more appreciated than gifts for which you would pay a great many 
dollars. I know that it is really necessary to explain all of this at the start, because 
so few of my farm-dwelling acquaintances seem to realize that this is really a fact. 

Is there a quantity of the beautiful running evergreen in your vicinity? Oreven 
the evergreen which does not run but grows upright in little tufts about three or 
four inches high? If so, pick a quantity and make half a dozen really pretty 
wreaths. Did you know that the very cheapest Christmas wreaths cost twenty- 
five cents, and the better ones from fifty cents to a dollar in the city markets? 
They do. Send your city friends six of them made of holly or greens, to hang in 
the windows. They will be delighted, the present will be worth three dollars to 
them and, best of all, it will be a reminder that you, back on your farm, have 
taken thought of them. 

Make up a little basket of bright red apples, each carefully polished and 
wrapped in tissue paper, a bag of nuts, hickory, beechnut, butternut or whatever 
grows in your vicinity, a bottle of mayonnaise dressing, a bunch of celery or a head 
of lettuce if you have it. On a card decorated with Christmas stickers write a 
recipe for Waldorf Salad. Your basket contains all the ingredients and your 
city friends will be delighted. : 

Perhaps you have some of those luscious winter pears, the rather rusty-looking 
sort which are delicious in midwinter. Pack a dozen in a box, wrapping each in 
tissue paper after it has been washed carefully. Lay a sprig of holly or mistletoe 
or everygreen or a branch of pine over these, wrap and tie with Christmas ribbon, 
adorn with Christmas seals and the parcel post will play Santa for you and 
deliver it into the hands of your city friend. 

By making a small outlay at the start for Christmas ribbons or string, the stout 
sort for tying parcels, the Christmas tags, labels and stickers, which are not at all 
expensive, you can add the festive holiday garnish to your presents from the farm. 

A great, big, fat mince pie, baked in a tin and when sent covered with another 
tin, tied and packed firmly, will go safely and not be 
crushed. It will surely prove a most acceptable gift. 

Have you an invalid friend? Why not make up a 
basket of homemade jellies and jams for this invalid 
friend? Put in a jar of honey, two or three tumblers 
of grape or raspberry or any such jellies, a jar of some 
of your homemade preserves; pack these carefully 
with evergreens. They will be appreciated. 

There is probably nothing your city friends would 
appreciate more than a little assortment of your 
delectable homemade pickles. Send a jar of sour 
pickles, sweet pickles, chili sauce, mustard pickles and 
any speciality in this line you may happen to have. 
You may be sure your friends will enjoy those pickles 
for many, many meals, speak fondly of you and boast 
among their friends of this especially wonderful 
Christmas present. 

To a shut-in friend, or one who is not shut in, you 
can send a little growing fir tree, one no more than 
one or two feet high. There are plenty of these to be 
found in the country. Put the tree in a little tub, 
painted green, protect it with uprights, wrap carefully 
with burlap, wet thoroughly and send it by express if 
your friends are too far away for personal delivery. 

About a month before Christmas go out and dig up 
a quantity of trailing arbutus vines, being careful to 
get all the roots. These beautiful flowers will begin to 
bud in a few weeks if kept in fresh water. When bud-. 
ded, plant them carefully in a large shallow pot, using 
rich leaf loam from the woods. By Christmas day your city friends will have 
flowers in full bloom, a genuine curiosity which they will think more of than they 
would of any store-present you could think of or afford. 

Nearly every farmer can afford a nice fat duck, goose or turkey or a couple of 
capons or fowl, carefully dressed. You may be sure your city friends will appre- 
ciate such a present. Who is there who wouldn’t? 

If you live in a maple sugar region you can send a tin can of syrup, and a box of 
the maple sugar cakes. 

Send two dozen fresh duck eggs, or big, brown hens’ eggs, in a wire shipping 
crate. Paste a tiny Christmas sticker on each egg. It is certainly an acceptable 
present, especially at this season when fresh eggs are bringing from fifty to sixty 
cents a dozen. (Continued on page 24) 


Jr., company X, .... 


HOW TO SEND 


The mail addressed to members of the expe- 
ditionary forces should designate the division, 
the regiment, the company, or the organization 


to which the addressee belongs, as—John Smith, 
infantry (giving the number 


of the regiment) such and such division, expe- 
ditionary forces. The letter or parcel also should 


bear the return address of the sender. For letters 
the postage is 2 cents an ounce. For parcel post 
there is a flat rate of 12 cents a pound, and the 
limit of weight for a parcel is twenty pounds. 
Money orders may be sent at domestic rates. 


On page 12 in this issue of Woman’s World will be found 
hristmas suggestions on feast. 


WHAT TO SEND 
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Christmas Merry 
For the Aes Soldiers 


Making 


in many an American home is curtailed in order that the light of Christmas 
cheer may find its way far overseas to the battlefronts and training camps 
in France where American soldier boys are now in service. 

This year, as last, the advent of the blessed time of Peace finds millions 
wildly fighting. The stars that watched Christ’s birthplace this Christmas 
light European battlefields and great American camps where hosts of fit young 
men in the flower of young manhood are being equipped for the terrible conflict. 

Not shepherds, but soldier boys clad in khaki and sheepskins, stand at their 
posts on a thousand hillsides. This Christmastide the sad vigil is of war and 
death. The sign for which these armed sentinels scan the Heavens is not a Star 
but a bursting shell. They listen for the coming, not of the Infant Prince of Peace, 
but of fierce warriors in desperate charges over blood-soaked wastes; not for 
angel music, but for the opening cannon-chords of “‘the devil’s symphony.” 

Many Americans have been doing war service in France, risking their lives in 
the cause of liberty. The American ambulance drivers, aviators and others, have 
no longer leaves of absence than the French and no special holiday furloughs are 
granted them. But turkey, cranberry sauce and plum pudding are provided by 
interested friends and sent to the front in military transports along with welcome 
messages of cheer and encouragement. 

This year thousands of American soldier boys experience their first Christman 
in the trenches of France. Arrangements have been made by which every 
American soldier receives a Christmas package with its message of good will. 

There are pleasant surprises in every package, it is understood, along with 
writing paper, pocket knives, small cans of jam, stick candies, light novels, 
handkerchiefs and other things desired by the fighting men. Large numbers of 
Christmas comfort bags are forwarded. These are made of khaki, and are fur- 
nished with extra pairs of woolen socks, needles, pins, thread and buttons. 

Last year presents of various kinds were eagerly received by the men on the 
Mexican border, every man (from mule-driver to Major-General Pershing himself) 
receiving a gift. At every lonely water hole and pass from El Valle, Mexico, San 
Buena Ventura, California, to Columbus, New Mexico, on the border, gifts were 
presented and the day observed in true holiday style. Over 10,000 packages 
were distributed (through the co-operation of the various agencies), their value 
averaging about three dollars each. 

The most elaborate celebration was that at the field headquarters where the 
majority of the American Punitive Expedition was camped. The regiment bands 
played carols instead of “‘reveille” and “taps” at early morning and night when 
the throng around the gigantic Christmas tree slowly dispersed. The lighting 
of this huge tree was the climax of a great day of lively sports, Christmas 
feasting, etc. French flares suddenly lit the darkness, and as their light faded, 
that of the great Christmas tree burst forth resplendent before the waiting 
regiments, while the headlights of a score of motor 
trucks were turned upon the American flag waving 
high above the brilliantly illuminated tree. A chorus 
of 400 sang “‘Joy to the World,” the Lord’s Prayer 
was chanted by the entire assembly and everybody 
joined in singing ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
and “‘America.”” Two dozen costumed Santa Clauses 
handed out the gift parcels as the soldiers filed 
through the star-shaped enclosed space around 
the tree. A barbecue followed. And miniature 
stages on the motor trucks served for the various 
performances, around which the men circled, going 
from one to the other. 

No such elaborate merry-making is likely for the 
boys now gone from the Mexican border over to 
France. But the remembrances follow them over the 
seas; and their days of war service are brightened 
by Christmas cheer and some form of entertainment 
wherever possible. 

Not only this, but the lonely heart of the absent 
married soldier may be gladdened by the fact that 
his family and dependents are looked after by 
receiving Christmas gifts and food for the Christmas 


Snes CLAUS finds American soldiers “somewhere in France.” Christmas 


In your package slip in the most recent snapshots 
of yourself, or you can go the rounds and get a 
number, one from each one of this soldier’s friends. 
And if you can get a snapshot of the soldier himself, 
one taken years ago, put that in his Christmas package. 

When possible use your local newspapers to wrap things in. Every little item 
in that paper is doubly interesting to the soldier who is thousands of miles away. 
He will read the paper over and over again. It will give him something to do and 
something to think about other than the war. 

To the soldiers in the great training camps the hearts of the home folks turn 
in loving interest this first Christmas in camp. Those who are not able to return 
home are remembered by useful gifts, among which the prized comfort bags 
with their varied contents and little surprises, rank highest in the soldiers’ 
estimation. If, by your own efforts alone, you cannot produce a little package 
of Christmas cheer and remembrances for some lonely soldier far away, then 
join forces with one or two friends and together you can send a bundle of goodies 
and comforts. JANE A. STEWART. 
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THEOPHILUS THORNDYKE 


OU RGLARA 
by Phil Heing 


Ppescheese-straw THORNDYKE, a tall, thin, 
cheese-straw atom of a man, winked joy- 
ously at himself in the mirror; smiled, 
winked again, gave his head a friendly 
little toss, then went on pulling his black 
string tie into a decorous bow. He patted 
the knot affectionately with his left hand, 

leaned forward toward the glass, and, assured that 

the tie was all right, he chuckled, and winked again. 

The wink meant something. The lid of the left 
eye always fell slowly when to Theophilus’ mind 
there came an original thought that particularly 
pleased him and increased his appreciation of the 
wisdom and cleverness of one Theophilus Thorndyke. 
He winked frequently, for he constantly gladdened 
himself with his thoughts—his original thoughts 
about himself; and his ideas were unfailing sources of 
delight, into whose stream he plunged now and then 
with enjoyment that was almost ecstatic. He cared 
for himself immensely; really, he was delighted with 
his own personality. It pleased him superlatively, 
and there was no good reason why it should not 
no one objected. 

Forty years, years of incessant industry from the 
time when he was sixteen, had been fruitful, and from 
Fortune’s cornucopia a farm or two. had jiggled into 
his lap now and then, and the town bank, though 
small, was all his own and profitable. 

Though possessed of remunerative broad acres 
that handed back good interest on the investment, 
in secret Theophilus considered himself a poor man. 
The one thing he had wanted for twenty years he 
had not been able to annex, although she lived next 
door. She was Martha McKelvy. Theophilus had 
called her Mattie going on eight years now, and she 
had been calling him Theo to his face for exactly 
seven and eight-ninths years now. They were 
friendly, but not frivolous. 

It was a turkey that had made Theophilus wink. 
He had looked out of his window, and the feathered 
gobbler that hung in insensible dejection, head 
downward, from a nail on Mattie’s back porch had 
caused a pleasing idea, with which he was closely 
associated, to burst forth: This made him wink 
appreciatively at his cleverness. It was a great 
scheme! Sure it was. Just the thing. He winked. 
He had winked in this knowing way before, and 
more recently when he observed Mattie gently 
breaking the earth with a shovel, digging a hole 
under a pear tree in the back yard and reverently 
planting a tear and a cracker box containing all 
that was mortal of the big white Thomas cat that at 
the age of twelve had passed away from complications 
due to old age. Again Theophilus had winked when 
another whitewashed brick and a geranium “slip” 
appeared beneath the pear tree, mutely marking the 
last resting place of the loud-mouthed and many-hued, 
ill-tempered Nancy Bell, who had greedily snapped 
up and swallowed a bright young carpet tack and had 
gone to the land from which no parrot returns. 

Theophilus was neither the direct nor approximate 
cause of the dissolutions. He had had nothing par- 
ticular to do with aging the feline pet nor with the 
fatal error of the parrot. He was sorry for Mattie, 
and he called to her over the back fence and told her 
so, but, nevertheless, he could not resist the inclina- 
tion to wink unobserved, for he guessed Mattie would 
be lonely without the bird and the cat, and he fondly 
and bravely hoped that by this process of elimination 
of the things she held dear he might grow in her esti- 
mation—that she would eventually take him to her 
heart and care for him as much as she had for the 
pets, although the prospect of a white stone and a 
mound beneath the pear tree for him was not joy- 
ously alluring. 

Having arranged his tie, he went again to the win- 
dow, pulled aside the curtain, and looked out upon 
his neighbor’s back porch. He wanted to be very 
certain that his vision had not deceived him before he 
confidently presented himself with another pleasant 
lowering of the lid. The turkey was there, so he slyly 
winked as he reasoned that today it would be scalded 
and stripped of its feathers against the basting and 
baking on the morrow—Christmas Day. 

Theophilus was only half right in his guess, for 
when he returned in the evening the turkey was not 
pendant from the nail, it had been denuded, legs and 
head removed, and hung from another nail in another 
place—in the cellar, as Theophilus was to discover 
some hours later, for he had intended to carry out the 
scheme of elimination and surreptitiously remove and 
carry away the turkey’s carcass to his own cellar. 

Early Christmas morning Mattie would tell him 
of her loss, and he would then beg, importune, plead 
and implore that the two lonely hearts join in Christ- 
mas at his own festal board, and then over the cran- 
berries and the celery, or maybe when he was making 
a hole in the mashed potatoes and filling it with brown 
gravy, he would once more, for the ninety-ninth time, 


pour out his affection from the warmth of his heart. 
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Theophilus dropped the lantern and revolver and closed his eyes as Mattie 
crossed to the coal chule 


“Theo! Theo!’ she would say. He would say it all 
over again and then a surrender of fifty years of 
maidenhood to the ardor of his siege which had gone 
on—Theophilus figured it out on the back of an 
envelope and concluded aloud—“‘for more than thirty 
years!” 


HAYING served his country many times on juries, 

Theophilus knew there were laws—criminal stat- 
utes against breaking and entering—and he was not 
without his conscientious scruples, but now as he saw 
it he was about to act in a spirit of altruism. Would 
it not be the greatest good to the greatest number if he 
could cause her to see that his devotion and affection 
and love would bring more rosy-hued sunshine into 
her life than the companionship of an ornithological 
biped with inconsiderate suicidal tendencies by the 
carpet-tack route and senile feline quadrupeds who 
give up the struggle at twelve? 

Sure it would. Unconsciously he winked an affirma- 
tion. 

But supposing the turkey was not there? But it 
will be there all right. It couldn’t be anywhere else. 
How to get in? Very simple. The coal chute. And 
how to get out? The same way. Just as simple as 
getting in. But how about being caught? Whew! 
that surely would be an awful thing! 

Theophilus didn’t wink—he thought. 

Oh, yes, he knew that cellar like a book. Less than 
a month ago he had gone over at her request to 
examine the bin of pippins, and he could get in and 
out without making the slightest bit of noise. It was 
easy. But— Well, suppose some other prowler did 


happen about and see him—— A disguise! 
S Just the thing. He wouldn't be 
recognized. 


This time the wink was gleefully supplemented by 
rubbing his palms together. Fine! Fine! Really he 
was getting very proud of himself and the scheme— 
why, Jee Whitaker! it couldn’t help but work, and the 
means surely justified the end sought. S—u—r—e 
they did. Any fair-minded person would concede 
that, and Theophilus put himself at the head of the 
fair-minded class. 

Although it was not eight o’clock, he set about to 
prepare for the night’s orgy of crime. Burrowing into 
the depths of an old chest, he pulled forth a dark 
lantern with bull’s-eye and sliding screen. Just the 
thing. It was a souvenir he had kept to remember 
the time when thieves had been frightened away from 
his bank. Now it would be put to a better use. He 
carried it into the kitchen, rubbed off the dust with a 
dish-towel, filled the bow! with oil, and adjusted the 
wick. Then he lighted it. Jee Whitaker! but that 
was a bright circle it made! He threw back the shade 
and stumbled down the stairs to experiment in the 
inky recesses of his own cellar. Fine! Just the thing. 
He swung it around again and again, crouching as 
a thief is supposed to crouch, his eyes sweeping 
the light circle seeking to descry the imaginary 


turkey. 
Ugh! He heard a noise. He was sure he heard a 
noise. His hand trembled and the circle of light 


danced and made shadows that flitted about as if 
alive. He guessed he’d turn off the light. Then he 
guessed it would be just as well not to turn it off 
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after all. He’d just back out and up, not that he was 
a bit seared, but it was the cautious thing to do— 
just as a really, truly, desperado would do. 

As he backed up on the first step a rat ran across 
the cellar floor and in accelerating his backward 
movement he missed a step and sat down hard. Jee 
Whitaker! Still it was only a rat, and there was no- 
body—no real human person—in the cellar to frighten 
the rodent but him. and he—oh, no, he wasn’t scared 
—pooh! pooh!—just feeling the excitement in the 
prospect of going into a neighboring dwelling at night 
and without permission. Anyway he would hurry 
out, just to see how quickly he could get away if 
someone (of course, there wasn’t anybody) was after 
him. He made the kitchen in two steps, swung the 
door to a close and shot the bolt after him. Ah! 
Good work! Then he put his ear to the door and 
listened. He guessed he didn’t hear anything. 

His interest in the scheme to steal the turkey began 
to lag. It was a ridiculous thing for a man of his age 
and standing in the community to attempt, now, 
wasn’t it? Perhaps the turkey wasn’t in the cellar 
after all. Who knows? Still it ought to be there. 
But if it was, and he did take it and get safely away 
with the plunder, why, she might not mention it to 
him. She might think some poor person out of work 
wanted it for Christmas and it would not be charitable 
for her to endeavor to have this person hunted down, 
arrested and prosecuted. Still she might mention it, 
and if he didn’t take the turkey, she would have 
nothing to mention, and he couldn't ask her to dinner. 
And if he didn’t they would go on and on, and on, as 
they had done for over thirty years, and—well, he 
would get that turkey. 

He put on his slippers, then hunted up a couple of 
rubber bands. If he had to run—he might, you 
know—there was a splendid chance of losing his 
slippers. Slippers are so uncertain. He snapped the 
elastics over his insteps, and, seating himself in a 
chair, he kicked out his feet vigorously. Fine! The 
rubber bands would hold the slippers all right, all 
right. He gave an appreciative wink. He ran round 
the room and kicked again. Fine! Fine! The slip- 
pers stuck to his feet. Just the thing. 


NEAT he dug down in the bottom bureau drawer 

and pulled forth a red bandana handkerchief. 
After taking careful measurement he cut two holes for 
his eyes, and, bringing the disguise over his face, he 
knotted it in the back. Fine! He looked the part all 
except his clothes. He must put on an old suit. His 
chore coat and his fishing pants. Just the things. 
They were soon on, and an old felt hat topped off the 
costume. Fine! He looked like a highwayman, all 
except—yes, he really ought to have a revolver. Of 
course, he was only going fifty feet from his own 
house to steal a dressed turkey, but then almost 
anything might happen. It was well to be prepared. 
He prepared. 

With a revolver in his hand and fully arrayed in his 
highwayman attire, he went into the front room— 
there was a full-length mirror there—and looked at 
his image critically. He wasn’t anything if not pic- 
turesque. Fine! Fine! He was all ready now. But— 
still it was a foolish piece of business. He ought to be 
ashamed of himself to think of trying to win by such 
despicable means. It wasn’t clever, it wasn’t even 
cunning; it was criminal. Why couldn’t he ask her 
like a man? He had done that a hundred times and 
she had answered in the negative. But then that 
was before the parrot and the cat had died; it might 
be different now. She certainly must be very lonely 
with nothing but a canary. Still, everything was 
ready to steal the turkey, why not go ahead now? It 
was a great scheme. He would proceed regardless of 
the consequences. 

In the habiliment of a porch-climber who was to 
burglariously enter a cellar, Theophilus found little 
comfort. The novelty seemed to be waning fast 
somehow, and he was unable to read or employ him- 
self while waiting for midnight, the hour he had set 
for the felonious undertaking. 

At ten-thirty he stepped out the back door. Whew! 
but it was dark. Theophilus couldn’t remember when 
it had been so dark. His memory was temporarily 
very short. Still a dark night was just the thing. 

He stopped a moment. No, he wouldn’t lock the 
back door after him. Why, certainly not; he would 
be right back and no one would think of breaking 
into his house. Reaching the side of the neighboring 
house, after crossing the lawn, he felt his way along 
the rockfaced wall for the coal chute. He found it, 
and pushed open the glass window that swung from 
hinges at the top. He shivered a little. Of course, 
it was the chill in the air, but after all it was just 
absolutely silly, this stealing of a turkey. 

It was better to slide in feet foremost; the chute 
didn’t reach the cellar floor; it went down a little dis- 
tance. How far? Well, it didn’t make any difference, 
there was a drop that he could easily make. He knew 
he could. He wriggled in, lantern in one hand and 
revolver in the other. It would be easier if he had 
one hand free. Oh, well, it was too late to change 
now—he—was—sliding! 

R—r—r—rip! Something had torn, and then 
something held. He was precipitated, but—no— 
almost—not yet—but soon—he did not fall. Instead 
he hung there, suspended, head and feet downward 
with his hands still clutching the lantern and pistol. 


Something held him back. Yes, it must be a large 
nail, a very large nail that had been used to hold a 
cleat on the underside of the coal chute, and this nail 
had protruded more than the others and firmly held 
his heavy fishing pants, and they held him. In a min- 
ute the cloth or the nail would surely give way and he 
would drop. How far? Not over three feet, but on 
his head. It might be well to wriggle some. Jee 
Whitaker! Those were strong pants. 


‘THEOPHILUS kicked backward trying to reach the 

wall with his heels, but the chute had been con- 
structed to carry the coal into the middle of the bin. 
He swung round a little, then swung back and tried 
to straighten up, to jolt himself loose, but these en- 
deavors were of no avail. Theophilus could not get 


Suggestions for Christmas Packets 
For Our Soldiers at Home and Abroad 


Y CHRISTMAS we shall have a large number of 
men in France, and 600,000 in the cantonments at 
home, besides the thousands in the regular Army 

posts and in the Navy, and everyone will be eager to help 
in giving them Christmas cheer. 

No matter how generous a supply of gifts some of the 
men may receive from families and friends, it is believed 
that all Red Cross members will want to unite in sending 
to each man a Christmas packet filled with good things 
and good will. 

In order that the men may be equally) remembered 
and yet that there may be a pleasing variety in the pack- 
ets, the following suggestions are made for preparing and 
assembling the Christmas parcels: 


I. Nothing should go in them which will not keep fresh 
from the time of packing until Christmas. 


2. Dried fruits and other food products should be packed 
in small tin or wooden boxes, one-quarter to one-half 
pound size. 


3. Hard candy, including chocolate, would probably be 
safe in tin foil or heavy cardboard, but no soft chocolates 
nor anything that could possibly be crushed should be 
used, as the remaining contents of the package might be 


spoiled thereby. 


4. Several dainties packed in oblong tin boxes, holding 
each a quarter of a pound, will provide a better Variety 
for a packet than a larger quantity of a single confection. 


5. No liquids nor articles packed in glass should be placed 
in the package. 


6. For wrapping the gifts, use a khaki-colored handker- 
chief, twenty-seven inches square, and form the base of 
the packet by placing on the center of the handkerchief a 
pad of writing-paper, about seven by ten inches. 


7. Select a Variety of articles (either from the suggested 
list or according to individual wishes) to an amount not 
exceeding $1.50, and arrange them on the pad of paper so 
that the entire package shall be the width of the pad and 


approximately five or six inches high. 


8. Wrap and tie with one-inch red ribbon and place a 
Christmas card under the bow of ribbon. 


9. Wrap the parcel again in heavy, light-brown Manila 
paper, and tie securely with red, green, or gilt cord, and 
use Christmas labels or American flags as desired. 


LIST OF ARTICLES SUGGESTED FOR 
CHRISTMAS PACKETS 


Khaki-colored handkerchief, 
97 ins. square, for container. 

Wrhriting-paper pad, about 7 by 
10 inches. 

Envelopes 

Pencil 

Postals 

Book (in paper covers) 


Scrapbook, homemade, con- 
taining a good short story, 
some jokes, etc. 


Knife, such as Boy Scouts use — Salted nuts 
irror, steel Prunes 
Handkerchiefs, khaki-colored Figs 
Neckties Dates 
Mouth organ Raisins 
Electric torch Hard candy 
‘ompass Licorice 


Playing cards 

Other games or puzzles 
obacco 
ipe and pipe cleaners 
igarette papers 

Water-tight match box 
hewing gum 
ard chocolate confections in 
tin foi 

Fruited crackers 
ruit cake 

Preserved ginger 


up, neither could he get down. He struggled, kicked 
frantically, tried to wriggle loose. No use! He 
worked back the screen in the lantern, and as he 
dangled round in mid-air he managed to get a view of 
the cellar. The turkey was there all right. He had 
made no mistake on that score, but—Jee Whitaker! 
the blood was rushing to his head and it had begun 
to ache. Then he tried wriggling again, but the nail 
held. Wasn’t that a strong nail, though! 

Perhaps he’d better fire his revolver; he’d surely 
die before morning if he didn’t get down some way. 
Whew! how his back and neck ached. Oh, this was 
getting simply awful. He must have help. Yes, he’d 
shoot his revolver. No! Jee Whitaker! No! Some 
one would hear it, maybe a policeman, or somebody, 
and he’d be arrested. Whew! that would be perfectly 
terrible. Just to think, why 

But he couldn’t hang here and slowly die. No one 
but Mattie would hear the revolver, and—yes, she 
would surely telephone for him when she heard the 
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shot, and he wouldn’t be home to answer, and then 
she’d think he had been murdered and then the police 
would come, and—Jee Whitaker! No revolver shot! 
I should say not! 

Whistle, that’s the thing. She’d know his whistle. 
But, confound the luck! he couldn’t whistle upside 
down. No use trying that any more, and, Jiminee 
Christmas! how his head did ache. He couldn’t 
stand this thing much longer. Doggoneit! He’d yell. 
But not right away; he’d try wriggling again. Well, 
then he would call to her. 

“Mattie, oh, Mattie!’ softly. ‘Mattie, oh, 
Mattie!” still louder, “‘Mattie, oh, Mattie!’ yelling. 

Now he’d wait awhile and continue to try the 
wriggling business. Not a sound. He swung the 
light round again. Fine! There was a wash boiler 
on top of the pile of tubs. Now if he could just kick 


Woman’s 


that! He commenced to swing himself—darn it! 
He missed it that time. Well, here goes for another 
try 


Rattlety bang, bangety bang, b—r—r—r—m ! 
The whole pile went down with a crash, the wash 
boiler finally rolling over where he could probably 
kick it every other time by working up a good 
swinging movement. 

Bang!—bang!—bang!—bang!—bang!! Oh, he was 
hitting it every other try, all right. Bang!—bang! ! 

Someone was coming. The cellar stairway was 
flooded with light. 

““Who’s there?’”’ the voice came from above. Oh, 
it was Mattie’s voice all right. He knew that voice. 
Didn’t she have the sweetest voice, though? 

“Mattie, oh, Mattie!’ he called softly, while sway- 
ing gently. 

“Who is it?” 

“Theo.” 

“Theo?” 

““Yes—Theo—come down,”’ still swaying. 

“T’ll not come down. You are not Theo.” 

“Oh, yes, Il am. Honest,I am. Aw, please come 
down.” 

“Why, Theo, you must be crazy.” 

ek cammicc, 

“Well, I won’t come down,” decisively. 

**Oh, do, please; come down,”’ pleading. 

““No, you come up,” pleasantly. 

**T__I—I can’t,”’ with a tone of regret. 

“You can come up as well as I can come down. I 
think you’d better clear out of my cellar right away. 
I’m ashamed of you. What do you mean by it?” 

“Now, Mattie *? tenderly. 

“You get right out. Why, the idea >> brusquely. 

“T can’t. I would if I could, but I can’t,” hon- 
estly. 

“Why can’t you?” 

““Come down and see,”’ hopefully. 

“T’ll not come down.” ; 

“Why, Mattie, you see, I’m caught on a nail.” 

= C)nsasnaiy cae 

“T said ‘On a nail.’ You don’t need to repeat it.” 

“Well, if you talk like that, I'll not come down. 
T’ll call the police.” 

“Mattie, I’m dying—slowly dying. 
till the police get here.” 

“Theo, I think you are telling me an untruth.” 

“*Come down here, or just let me die if you will, but 
don’t call the police,” resignedly. ' 

“How much longer will you last?’’ 

“I’m growing unconscious now,” with quavering 
voice. 

The light on the stairway remained, but there came 
no response to his call, and he began to try wriggling 
again. At last the light on the stairway moved down- 
ward. Theophilus dropped the lantern and revolver 
and closed his eyes as Mattie crossed the cellar to the 
coal chute. 

“Why, Theo, what on earth are you up to?” she 
asked, holding the light high above her head and 
staring amazed at the slowly swaying figure.» 

“T’m stuck. Geta knife and a stepladder and cut 
me down before I die right before your eyes.’’ 


T'll not live 


SHE FLEW up the stairs and returned with a 
butcher knife and hurried toward him. 

““What—how—why did you do it, Theo?’ she 
asked, as she mounted a chair preparatory to severing 
the tie that held. 

““Never you mind,” he replied sullenly. 

She lowered the shining blade. 

“TI guess you ain’t a-going to die,’ she answered 
icily. ‘‘Such talk from. you, Theophilus Thorndyke, 
who breaks into a woman’s house! Hump! And 
these robber things, too!’ pointing at the revolver 
and lantern. “‘Andamask! So you’ve been a robber, 
have you? Well, you will stay here until you confess 
your crimes.” 

Theophilus began to wriggle. 
and picked up the revolver. 

“You stay perfectly still or I'll shoot. I’ve a per- 
fect right to shoot a robber, and that’s what you are. 
Oh, Theo, Theo,” she began to cry, “and I thought 
you were the nicest man in _ . 

“T am; I am,” enthusiastically. . 

“You’re not. You’ve been leading a dual life. I 
have read of such things, but I never could have be- 
lieved it of you, Theo—not of you!” 

““Cut me down!” mandatorily. ‘ 

“T won’t until you confess.” 

“You know all about it.” 


She reached over 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A BAG FOR EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 
Christmas Presents That You Can Make from Scraps | 


The knitting bag is losing none of its 
popularity, and is seen in a great variety 
This 
one is made of linen crash, stenciled 
with a flower design in red and green. 


of shapes, sizes and materials. 


It takes only a scrap of cre- 
tonne to make this little bag 
to hold a powder puff for 
the bath. An embroidery 
hoop run in the casing keeps 
the top open. 


You know how often the need arises 
for a pretty little bag, just big enough 
to hold your pocket handkerchief, a 
key, and perhaps a coin purse.. That’s 
the sort of a bag this little black silk 
one is. A design worked in steel 
beads or colored French knots gives 
it a dress-up air. 


. By BESSIE WILLIAMS 


A pretty bag for the duster 
is made of four pieces of 
cretonne, the pieces bound 
together with colored tape. 
The bag hangs by a brass 
ring, and each end is finished 
with a ribbon bow. 


There’s sure to be a 


a bag? A gay silk 
lining brightens it up. 


The puff 


is crocheted 


and is filled 


with talcum 


powder. 


Do you know what it’s for? Dioesn’t 
its long slimness suggest knitting 
needles? And, of course, where they 
are, there also will be milady’s knit- 
ting. 
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piece of left-over black g 
velvet about the house. : re ; 
Why not work it into © 
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This was intended for a 
darning bag, but the 
owner says she takes the 
spool holder out and 
uses the bag to carry her 
knitting in. 


It is made of blue and white 
figured cretonne, lined with 
plain blue satin. The straps 
are of cretonne, and fancy 


braid finishes the edge of the 
opening. 
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The “Comer’ 


The bright eye— 
the alert look— 
the snappy gait— 
the general “‘make 
good” appearance 
—ALL are char- 
acteristic of men 
who avoid harmful 
articles of diet and 
choose the best 
“good things” to 
eat and drink. 


Instant 
Postum 


is chosen by thou- 
sands of “coming” 
men as their regu- 
lar table beverage, 
not only for its de- 
lightful flavor, but 
because it is free 
from harmful in- 
gredients, such as 
caffeine, the drug 
in coffee and tea. 


Healthful, Nourishing, 


Convenient, 
Economical, Delicious, 


“There’s a Reason” 
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g Last Quarter, 6th day, 
9 h. 14 min., morning. 
@New Moon, 14th day, 
4h. 17 min., morning. 
First Quar., 21st day, 
1 h. 7 min., morning. 
@>)Full Moon, 28th day, 
4h. 52 min., morning. 
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Holidays and Anniversaries 
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Woman’s 


December 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


December—why, of course we grin 


And bear it—shiverin’ every minute, 


Yet warm from time the month rolls in 
Till it skites out with Christmas in it; 
And so, for all its coldest truths 
And chill, goose-pimpled imperfections, 
It. wads our lank old sacks with Youth’s 


Recollections. 


From The Hoosier Calendar 


Copyrighted by Bobbs- Merrill Company 


Also Good and Useful Advice, Together with Sentiments Proper to the Days 


Ss | 


| 8 No weather is ill if the wind be still. | 


\24| At Christmas-tide the open hand 


1|Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. ‘May no gift be too small to 
The first savings bank in the United States was give, nor too simple to re- 
opened at Philadelphia, Pa., 1815. iceive, which is wrapped in 


A snow year, a rich year. 


i) 


3/Congress admitted Illinois into the Union as the thoughtfulness and tied 


twenty-first state, 1818. with love. 

|Let this be a wheatless day at your house. 

The greatest wealth is contentment with a little. Blow, bugles of battle, the 
Let no sun set which does not bless some kindly| marches of peace; 

act, some helpful thought, some unselfish work East, west, north and south, 
begun. let the long quarrel cease; 
Bandage Day. Dont neglect your Red Cross Sing the song of great joy 


work for Christmas preparations. Ree bh oe ae 2 oF 


| en ‘ _ | good will to man! 
9/The Crow Indians ceded 1,850,000 acres of their 77a@rk! joining in chorus 


jland to the government, for $946,000, in 1890. | THe heavens bend o’er us! 


4 
5 
6 


I 


M/10/The Christmas Society organized in New York The dark night is ending, 


City, to give Christmas presents to poor ert) and dawn has begun. 


dren, 1891. | 
Two thousand persons signed the pledge at a Something _ better 


ae este always 
temperance meeting in New Haven, Conn., 1892 


- makes its appearance when 


12/The American Sabbath Union organized, to pre-'9ld and worn-out things 


serve the Christian Sabbath as a day of rest fail. 
and worship, 1888. 


T\13|Sweater Day. Make your knitting-needles fly. And what is Christmas? 
F\14|The thatched cottage where one is merry is prefer-| Why, it is the happiest time 
able to a palace where one weeps. of the year. It is the season 
$|15|Don’t eat any meat today. of mirth and cold weather. 
$|16|It is not the long day, but the light heart that does It is the time when Christ- 
iP made. |mas boxes and jokes are 
M/17\John Greenleaf Whittier, famous American given; when mistletoe and 


ped -berried laurel and 


8| With all the joys of Christmas blessed, cana oe ae 


To be remembered is the best. ‘ the country is illuminated 
9A bill increasing the pension of Mexican war by fires and bright faces; 
veterans was passed, 1892. and the town is radiant 
He who heedeth not the lost shoe nail, will soon with laughing children. 
lose his horse. | 
Hang the holly wreaths and mistletoe. At 
A suit to test the constitutionality of the income make good cheer, 

tax was begun in the Supreme Court, 1894. 'For Christmas comes but 
Measure your cloth twice, since you can cut but, once a year. 

once. 


poet, born, 1807. 


Christmas play and 


A short horse is soon cur- 
Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land; ried. 
And none are left to grieve alone, 

For love is heaven and claims it own. 
Christmas Day. 

The whole world is a Christmas tree, 

And stars its many candles be, 

Oh! sing a carol joyfully, 

The year’s great feast is keeping. 

}| Knotty timber requires sharp wedges. 

One Today ts worth two Tomorrows. 

An American Colonization Society formed at 
Washington, D. C., with Henry Clay as its 
prime mover. Its object was to return negroes 
to Africa, 1817. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
(undenominational), the first in the United 
States, was organized, 1850. 

Rudyard Kipling, famous English short-story 
writer, novelist and poet, born, 1865. 

In Florida the fruit growers’ loss from freezing 
weather lasting seventy-two hours, was esti- 
mated at $3,000,000, in 1894. 

Nothing lasts. Why worry! 


When the world looks drear 
and lonely, 
Darkened by the clouds 
of sin, 
Generate a little sunshine, 
Happiness is from with- 
in. 


The first Christmas carol— 
|‘Glory to God in the High- 
lest, and on earth, Peace, 
Good Will toward Men.” 


If care youve gol to carry, 
Watt till it’s at the door, 
For he who runs to meet it 
Takes up the load before. 


To be cheerful, bright, ten- 
der and helpful in one’s 
own sphere of contact is all 
that is required of us, 
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Here It Is 


Curious and Unusual Queries Answered 


URING December, 1889, thou- 

sands of bushels of corn were 
burned for fuel. In some countries the 
market price of corn was less than fif- 
teen cents per bushel while coal was 
from twenty-five to thirty-five cents 
per bushel. 


HEN the first bus was run in New 
York, in 1830, with the word 
*Omnibus’”’ painted on both sides, 
many supposed that to be the name of 
the owner. 


HY is the sea blue? Haven’t you 
wondered about it? The blue- 
ness of the sea depends upon its salti- 
ness, and in tropical climates, where 
the blazing sun causes a great amount 
of evaporation, and hence leaves the 
water very salty, the seas are a beau- 
tiful azure. 


URING the Christmas season, one 

of the favorite pastimes of the 
southern negroes used to be shoot- 
ing for beef. Each man took a 
certain number of chances, for each 
of which he was given one shot at a 
target. To the one who hit the bull’s- 
eye of the target, or came nearest to it, 
was given the best piece of beef; to 
the next most skillful, the next best 
piece of meat, and so on. 


EF are all familiar with Tennyson’s 
famous poem, “Crossing the 
Bar,”’ which begins: 
“Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me 
but most of us do not know that the 
“one clear call”’ refers to an old super- 
stition regarding the moaning or 
“calling of the sea.’ Sometimes, on 
windless nights, when there is a ground 
swell on, the sound echoes along the 
beach, and occasionally many miles 


” 


| inland, and was considered by some to 


be a summons to death. 


N 1889, during Christmas week, in 
Fulham, England, there was on 
exhibition a gigantic cake that 
weighed 4,000 pounds, as high as the 
baker’s shop and into which went the 
following ingredients: 600 pounds 
flour; 400 pounds butter; 400 pounds 
sugar; 600 pounds of icing sugar; 900 
pounds of currants; 450 pounds of sul- 
tain raisins; 300 pounds of candied 
fruit peel; 200 pounds of almonds; and 
5,000 eggs. The huge piece of pastry 
was made in the form of a fortress. 


HERE is an old story that explains 
the presence of the protruding 


lump on every man’s throat, the ““Ad- 


am’s Apple,” in this way: When Adam 
tasted of the forbidden fruit in the 
Garden of Eden, a piece of it lodged 
in his throat and left this mark on all 
of his descendants. 


UDGES are sometimes  slangily 

called ‘‘big-wigs’’ trom their old 
custom of wearing large wigs while on 
the bench. 


OW. 


Meise GOOSE rhymes have 
been learned and loved by thou- 
sands of children the world over, and 
yet many children and grown-ups, too, 
do not know that “‘ Mother Goose” was 
a real person, a Mrs. Goose, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


HE phoenix was a fabled bird of 

Arabia and Egypt. According to 
the legend regarding it, it lived 500 
years, at the end of which time a young 
phoenix arose from its ashes. 


ENERAL PERSHING, who is 

now in France at the head of the 
American forces, was a captain of 
cavalry, 46 years old, in 1906, when 
President Roosevelt jumped him over 
hundreds of officers to make him a 
brigadier. His brilliant campaign 
against the Philippine Moros brought 
him to the attention of Mr. Roosevelt. 
As soon as the forces in France have 
reached a strength which will justify 
the action, the divisions will be organ- 
ized into army corps, and a lieutenant 
general should command each corps. 


NGILISH women were first taught 

to ride side saddles by Queen Anne, 
wife of Richard II. Before her time 
they rode astride. 


OR the first time this fall Columbia 

University admits woman medical 
students owing to a gift of $50,000 
from Geo. W. Breckenridge, of San 
Antonio, Texas. 


EAT and light are among the most 

precious. gitts bestowed upon 
human beings and it is interesting to 
note some of the beginnings in using 
them. The most primitive form of 
heating was a fire in the center of the 
hut, the smoke issuing through the roof 
and doorway. Some natives of India 
still follow a similar custom. Chim- 
neys date only from the eleventh cen- 
tury, and*the mantelpiece over the 
hearth really preceded the introduc- 
tion of the’ chimney and seems to have 
been a European invention. 


TATISTICS show that before war 

conditions prevailed, the num- 
ber of hogs consumed annually per 
thousand people of each of the foreign 
countries mentioned, was as follows: 
Germany, 332; Ireland, 298; Serbia, 
237; Austria, 225; Holland, 221; 
Belgium, 201; Sweden, 172; France, 
164; Switzerland, 151; Norway, 138; 
Bulgaria, 122; Russia, 83; Italy, 75; 
England, 63. 


HE art of weaving is almost as old 

as time itself, for specimens were 
found in the pyramids of Egyt. The 
most primitive form of spinning con- 
sisted of rolling some suitable fibre 
between the palms of the hands. The 
spindle has come down to us from the 
most remote antiquity and is used 
today in steam spinning mills without 
any radical alteration. ' 
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As clear as air! 


When I finish cleaning this mirror, it 
will be like an opening cut in the wall, 
looking through into the next room! 
You can't make a mirror as clear and 
speckless and unclouded as that by any 
wet-cleaning method. You need the 
wet-and-dry method of Bon Ami. 


Bon Ami goes on wet, dissolving the 
dirt. 


It comes off dry, leaving no smears. 


Did you realize that the reason why 
Bon Ami is the only miurror-cleaner, is 
because it is the only thing that cleans 
perfectly enough for such a tell-tale 
surface ? 


Why not ciean windows and nickel 
and aluminum equally perfectly ? 
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PON ONT AIEEE REPT A MORN 


Meeeteenn weemane 


STIR oe ESM eR 


Made in 

both Cake 

“*Hasn't and Pow- 

scratched der form 
yet!”’ 


“It Saves Me a 
Dollar a Day” 


This Delicious Quaker Oats 


Many~an average housewife is saving a dollar a day 
by using Quaker Oats. 
A 12-cent package of Quaker Oats contains more nutri- 
214 pounds of round steak. 


tion than twenty eggs. Or 


Or five pounds of fresh fish. 


Each $1 spent for Quaker Oats buys as much as $4 in 


the average mixed diet. 


As a balanced food, oats stand supreme. 

As a vim-food, oats have an age-old fame. 

No other grain food matches oats in flavor. 

So Quaker Oats mean more enjoyment, better feeding, 


vast economy. 


Make them more than a breakfast dainty.’ 


Use them in bread, muffins, pancakes, cookies, etc. In 
these high-cost days learn the delights of oats. 


Bacon and Eggs 
Cost 5 Times ass:Much 


Steak and Potatoes 
Cost 5 Times as Much 


Measured by Nutrition 


Quaker Oats 


The Doubly-Delicious Flakes 


Specify Quaker Oats because of 
their extra flavor. They are made 
from queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump, luscious oats. We get but 
ten pounds from a bushel. Yet 
Quaker Oats cost you no extra price. 


Among oat lovers the world over, 
Quaker Oats has won the leading 
place. All because of its delightful 
flavor. Now, when oat food is so 
important, let this flavor make it 
doubly inviting. 


12c.and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 


Recipe for Quaker Sweetbits—A Cookie Confection 


1 cup Sugar,-1 tablespoon Butter, 2 


Baking Powder, 1 teaspoon Vanilla. 
Cream butter-and sugar. 


powder has been added, and add vanilla. 


Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. 
very few on each tin, as.they spread. Bakes in slow oven, Makes about 65 cookies. 
( 


Eggs, 
Add yolks of eggs. 


Drop on buttered tins with teaspoon, but 


214 cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons 


Add Quaker Oats, to which baking 
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Js Hoover Christmas Dinner 


By Lilian Dynevor Rice 


An Economical Menu 


Cape Cod Bisque 
(Eat more fish. Use every drop 
of milk) 
Chicken Pie 
(Eat fowls that have stopped laying) 
(Save on the wheat) 
Souffle Sweet Potato 
(More perishable than white) 
Scalloped Corn 
(Home dried; with skim milk) 
Apple Jelly 
(Made from parings and cores that 
would have otherwise gone in 


garbage) 
Stuffed Beet Salad 
(Sour cream and apple-paring 
. cider-vinegar) 
Economy Christmas Pudding 


(Utilize stale bread—save on eggs, 
butter and sugar) 
Butterscotch Sauce 

(Save the sugar) 
Hickory Nuts, Black Walnuts, But- 
ternuts, Hazelnuts 
(From the home woodlands) 
Apples 
(From the nearest orchards) 


To gormandize at this time and season 
would be altogether unpatriotic, and, of 
course, before the home preparations are 
commenced a box of good things is 
dispatched to the boys or some particu- 
lar boy in camp, but with that done 
surely a little extra should go to the. 
Christmas dinner of those of the house-- 
hold. A menu such as the above is 
economical to the last degree, and pos- 
sesses, beside, the charm of novelty. It 
is delicious eating, too, from start to 
finish, and has not enough courses or 
**fancy fixin’s’’? to merit censure. 

To duplicate it begin saving for a week 
or so in advance. The apple-paring 
cider-vinegar should really be started a 
month or more before. For it wash 
apples before peeling and coring for pie 
or sauce or when making apple butter. 
Put the cores and peelings in a stone 
crock, cover with warm water, add the 
“mother” from purchased vinegar, 
cover and keep in a warm place, shaking 
the crock from time to time. At the end 
of a month strain through cheesecloth 
and bottle. This makes a good, not too 
sharp, vinegar, but is not strong enough 
for pickling. 

If you set your left-over milk from 
day to day and take off the cream as it 


Tises, you. may be able, to, accumulate». 


enough not only for the salad dressing 
but to make butter as well. If the milk 


cakes. 


is slightly warmed a thicker cream will 
rise. Keep the skim milk in a cold place 
so it will be sweet enough to. use in the 
bisque, the souffle sweet potatoes and 
the scalloped corn. Of course you will 
serve whole wheat or Graham bread. If 
you have been using either or both right 
along the stale crumbs willbe just what 
you want for the pudding. Coffee is not 
mentioned, because the Food Adminis- 
trator discourages the serving of mere 
luxuries, under which heading after- 
dinner coffee must certainly be reckoned. 
Cider made from windfalls or grape 
juice pressed from the less sightly 
products of the vine would be permissi- 
ble, and call for no sugar in their serving. 


Care Cop BisquE—A. pound of salt 
cod—not necessarily boneless—will make 
sufficient flavoring for bisque for six 
people. Wash it well, and soak over 
night. In the morning* cover with a 
quart of cold water and,set at back of 
stove where it will simmer for several 
hours or until the water»tastes strongly 
of the cod. Strain off water and keep in 
a cold place. The cod can be picked and 
made into fish balls, using twice as much 
freshly boiled potato as fish, seasoning 
with a tablespoon of butter substitute, 
pepper. and. salt, and frying brown in 
drippings after. making into balls or 
When ready to make the bisque 
parboil three good-sized .potatoes until 
the skins can be slipped off,*then cut 
into cubes and cook until soft enough to 
mash, easily. , Keep the water, in- which 


they» are~cooked—it ” Should be. ‘just 


enough to cover them. In the skillet 
put three tablespoons of butter substi- 
tute and in it cook for five minutes two 
tablespoons of minced onion, then stir 
in two tablespoons of flour or one of 
cornstarch, two cups of the water in 
which the cod was cooked, a cup of the 
water in which the potatoes were cooked 
and two cups of milk. Stir, bring to the 
boil. then turn into the double boiler and 
add the potatoes mashed fine, celery 
salt and white pepper to taste. Cook 
until creamy, then strain into the 
tureen. Have ready some sweet red 
pepper and green pepper cut in squares 
and sprinkle a little of each on each 
plateful of the white bisque. Serve, 
toasted, tiny squares of stale bread with 
the soup, but pass these separately. 


CHICKEN Pre—Get a good fat fowl for 
this, a rooster, or a hen that has done 
laying. Clean and cut up as for fricassee. 
Put in.pot with the leaves from asbunch 
of celery, and a quarter of a pound of © 
salt pork. Cover with cold water, bring 


to the boil, then simmer closely cov- 
ered, until the chicken is perfectly 
tende.. This may take two hours. At 
the end of an hour put into the pot four 
or five small potatoes peeled, and three 
small onions. Make a paste of one large 
cup of flour, a scant cup of freshly boiled 
and mashed potatoes, six tablespoons of 
melted butter substitute, and three tea- 
spoons of baking powder which must be 
sifted with a half a teaspoon of salt 
through the flour before it is mixed with 
the potato and shortening. Add enough 
water to make a dough which can be 
kneaded smooth, then rolled out. Line 
a greased earthenware baking dish with 
this. Put in a layer of the potatoes 
sliced, which were cooked with the 
chicken, then a layer of onion, then the 
chicken meat and a few squares of the 
pork. Repeat until dish is full, season- 
ing with pepper and salt. Fill with the 
chicken gravy, thickening it first with 
cornstarch, then cover with the paste, 
letting this come down well over the 
rim of the dish to allow for shrinkage. 
Roll out some of the paste to thickness 
of a slate pencil and make a decoration 
on top. Cut several slits in the top. 
Bake until the crust is an appetizing 
brown. Wetting it slightly with milk 
will make it brown more quickly. Have 
some of the thickened gravy hot and 
when the pie is done turn in some of this 
gravy through the slits. Serve in the 
dish in which it is baked. Enough water 
should be used in cooking the fowl to 
make not only plenty of gravy but soup 
for the next day. Only the chicken 
meat need be used in the pie, the bones 
from which the meat is slipped being 
returned to give more flavor to the soup 
stock, to which may be added a little hot 
water if a larger quantity is wanted. 
Remove and try out the fat of the fowl 
before beginning to cook it. It will give 
you the shortening for the paste, and 
also can be used in the sweet-potato 
souffle. 


SouFFLE SweEET Potato—Boil as 
many sweet potatoes as you think will be 
sufficient. Slip off the skins, then mash 
them with two or three spoons of hot 
milk, and the same amount of melted 
Butter substitute or chicken fat. The 
potatoes should be very soft and light. 
Beat them with a fork after all the lumps 
are mashed out of them, and season with 
salt and white pepper. Pile lightly in 
vegetable dish. If any are left over make 
them into cakes and fry. 

AppLeE JELLY—Instead of cranberry 
jelly, which requires so much sugar for 
sweetening, serve apple jelly. You can 
keep the best parings for this, also the 
little knurly apples which are not worth 
baking or peeling for sauce or pie. Cut 
them up without paring or coring, but 
wash them first. Measure apples and 
parings. Two packed down quarts will 
make two glasses of jelly. Put in kettle 


with two cups—one pint—of cold water 
to every two quarts of apples and cook 
until fruit is tender. Do not boil hard. 
Strain, measure, and for every pint of 
juice allow three-quarters pound of 
sugar. Boil juice twenty minutes after 
straining, then stir in the sugar, first 
heating it on a platter in the oven. 
After the sugar has dissolved cook juice 
for five minutes, skim, then pour into 
heated jelly glasses or a fancy mold wet 
with ice water. For variety, if the jelly 
is to be used at once, cook a little thin 
lemon rind and a shake of cloves or cin- 
namon with the apples. If made of red 
apples the jelly will be deep pink; if of 
green apples it will be straw colored. 


SCALLOPED Corn—If this is dried soak 


it over night. Next morning rinse, cover 
with cold water and bring to the boil. 
Turn off water, cover with skim milk, 
bring to the boil and let simmer at back 
of stove until corn is tender. Turn into 
earthenware dish in which it can be 
served at table, season with salt and 
white pepper, sprinkle top with buttered 
stale bread crumbs and set in oven until 
top is nicely browned. If the corn is 
canned, rinse, cover with milk and bake 
with the buttered crumbs. The baking 
is all the cooking it will require as it is al- 
ready thoroughly steamed by sterilizing. 


STUFFED BEET SALAD—Allow a beet 
to each person and select those of uni- 
form size. Boil until tender, dip in cold 
water and slip off the skin. Cut off tops 
and scoop out a cavity in top of each 
beet. Keep what is scooped out to 
serve with vinegar as a pickle at some 
other time. Make a stuffing of chopped 
celery and one hard boiled egg for six 
portions. Mix with a little dressing. 
Fill beets, put on tops, and decorate each 
top with a little of the dressing put on 
with the pastry tube just before serving. 


Economy CurRIstMAS PuppING—The 
pudding can be baked in the oven at the 
same time as the chicken pie, thus effect- 
ing a saving in fuel. Mix three table- 
spoons of brown sugar with a quarter 
teaspoon each of powdered cloves and 
nutmeg, and half a teaspoon of powdered 
cinnamon. Peel and core two tart 
apples, chop fine and mix with a half cup 
chopped English walnuts or hickory 
nuts and a cup of seeded raisins. Stir 
into two cups of bread crumbs four table- 
spoons of melted butter substitute. 
Grease a pudding mold, put in a layer of 
the buttered crumbs, then one of the 
apples, nuts and raisins and sprinkle 
with some of the spiced sugar. Repeat 
until dish is full, finishing with a layer 
of the crumbs. Mix two tablespoons of 
molasses with an equal quantity of boil- 
ing water and a quarter teaspoon of salt 
and turn into pudding. Bake very 
slowly for an hour and a half. Turn out 
carefully when done, or serve on dining 
table from dish in which it is baked. 


FORGET 
YOUR 
SWEET 
TOOTH 
FOR YOUR 
SOLDIER 
SWEET- 
HEART 
“OVER 
THERE’’ 


Do husbands know 
much about housework ? 


NDEED they do not. 


And maybe the man who first thought of 
making Gold Dust got the idea when he was 
home under the doctor’s care. 


On Sundays when we men folks are home, 
Wife keeps the housekeeping very, much in the 
background. 


But now and then we get laid up and have to 
stay home on a week-day. 


Then! Well, any man who smiles at woman’s 
work had better take just one day off and keep 
his eyes open. 


That daily grind of housekeeping—those con- 
stant nagging interruptions—the everlasting dish- 
washing would drive most men distracted in aweek. 


Dishwashing seems to be a bug-bear at best. 
But when a good dinner—say of roast lamb—has 
left the dishes especially greasy, women need all 
the help they can get. 


Even a man can see that dishwashing could be 
done quicker if the grease came off easier. 


Anyway, the man who invented Gold Dust 
did give women something that takes the grease 
off much quicker—when a tablespoonful is used 
in the dishwater. 


DONT you want to order a package from your grocer 
and see how much dishwashing time Gold Dust saves 
for you? But for Gold Dust results be sure it is Gold Dust 
you get. It comes in large and small packages. It is for 


sale by grocers everywhere, 
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Let the GOLD DUST 


*, TWINS do your work ¢ 
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MY DEAR HOUSEWIFE: 


Christmas - tide again and with it the happiest day 
of the year. 

And the longest, too, for it begins before daylight 
“when Christmas candles shine and children shout and 
shake the laden branches of the Christmas tree.” 

When the Christmas dinner comes and at its close 
a good old-fashioned Knox Plum Pudding there is 
nothing more to be desired. I suppose you know the 
recipe. Thousands of housewives do, but I am printing 
it so that thousands of others may enjoy it this year 
and in the years to come. 

In this somewhat personal way I pass along to you 
my favorite recipe and thank you for your maintained 
confidence in Knox Sparkling Gelatine throughout 
all these years. Extending to you the season’s 
greetings, | am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


Wor Bhatia TS. Neer. 


President. 


Christmas 
Plum Pudding 


Soak 1 envelope Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine in 34 cup 
cold water 5 minutes. Put 
one pint milk in double boil- 
er, add 1}% squares melted 
chocolate, and when scalding 
point is reached add | cup 
sugar, 14 teaspoonful of salt 
and soaked Gelatine. Remove 
from fire ‘and when mixture 
begins to thicken add 1% tea- 
spoonful vanilla, | cup seeded 
raisins, 14 .cup of dates or 
figs, 14 cup sliced citron or 
nuts and ! cup currants. Turn 
into mold first dipped in cold 
water and chill. Remove to 
serving dish and garnish with 
holly. Serve with whipped 
cream sweetened and flavored 
with vanilla. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK—Christmas Candies, 


Desserts and Salads 


sent for your grocer’s name. 


If you have never used Knox Spark- 


ling Gelatine enclose 4c for enough to make a dessert or salad. 


Yellow Package 


| Ne 


. GELaTinE | 


412 Knox Ave. 


NOX 


GELATINE 


Johnstown, N. Y. 


Blue Package 


‘Why do you 
say Runkel'’s? 


——————————— 


HERE is one Housewife who'll win the GRAND PRIZE of $100.00 Cash, for 


sending us the most an 


est reasons for saying Runkel’s —there are three 


others who'll win $50.00 in Cash each—50 others who'll win $5.00 in Cash 


each—and any housewife who states 25 Good Reasons why Runkel's should be 


in every American home, will receive al-5-lb Tin of Runkel’s FR 


EE. A free 


Testing Sample will be mailedto any Contestant not yet acquainted with Runkel's, 
Now — write for your free copy of the contest folder today 


Contest starts now -- Closes March 30th, 1918 


414 West 30th Street, New York 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, INC. 
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THE COCOA with that chocolaty"taste 


SWEET POTATO SOUFFLE IS ONE OF THE DISHES OF THE HOOVER DINNER 


Almost Sugarless Christmas Sweets 


By Lilian Dynevor Rice 


greatly between now and mid- 

December one must go _ very 
lightly on sugar when making holiday 
sweets. Fairly plentiful materials will 
be molasses, maple sugar and syrup, 
honey, “‘made-in-America”’ nuts, such 
as peanuts, hickory nuts, black walnuts, 
butternuts and _ hazelnuts. Popcorn 
will be plentiful. Chocolate, sweet or 
unsweetened, may be used, and cocoa, 
which already is sugared, will help out. 
So, too, will condensed milk, and sugary 
dried fruits such as figs, raisins and dates. 
Butter substitutes, especially when made 
from nuts, work in splendidly with 
candy. so it is plain that the kiddies will 
not be compelled to weep over a totally 
candyless Christmas after all. Here are 
some excellent recipes to be made up at 
home which call for very small amounts 
of the scarce materials: 


| Besse food conditions change 


Tarry—lDissolve half a cup of sugar 
in four tablespoons of cider vinegar, mix 
with two cups of molasses, and cook 
slowly in a kettle large enough to prevent 
the mass from boiling over, until a little 
dropped in cold water hardens, then stir 
in a heaping teaspoon of butter substi- 
tute and a half teaspoon of baking soda 
dissolved in a tablespoon of hot water. 
Stir up, remove from fire, and flavor 
with a teaspoon of lemon or vanilla 
extract; turn into a greased pan, and 
when cool enough to handle pull straw 
colored with floured or greased hands. 
When light enough pull into narrow 
strips and cut off in pieces the right size 
for a mouthful with a pair of greased 
scissors. Wrap each of these in little 
twists of paraffin paper. 


Scotcu BrirrLt—E—Cook together a 
half cup of molasses, four tablespoons of 
granulated sugar, a quarter of a cup of 
water, and a quarter pound of butter 
substitute until a little dropped into ice 
water snaps clean, then turn in a thin 
layer in a greased pan or on a marble 
slab and when cold break in suitable 
pieces. This mixture may be poured 
over shelled nuts, or cocoanut thinly 
sliced or grated, and makes a very excel- 
lent nut brittle. It may be flavored 
with lemon or vanilla. 


SrurFrEep Fics—Chop fine hickory nuts 
or English walnuts. Mix with half the 
quantity of well washed and dried cur- 
rants and a half teaspoon of grated 


lemon peel to every cup of nut and fruit 
mixture. Open figs at one side, and pack 
with this mixture, rounding the fig to 
look like a pear. Close opening, then at 
one end of the fig stick a clove to look 
like the blossom end of the pear, and at 
the other end stick a bit of cinnamon 
bark for the stem. Dust lightly with 
powdered sugar. 


MarsHuMALLOws—One envelope gran- 
ulated gelatine, one and one-fourth cups 
water, two cups fine granulated sugar. 
a few grains salt, one teaspoon vanilla. 
Soak gelatine in one-half the water five 
minutes. Put remaining water and 
sugar in saucepan, bring to the boiling 
point and let boil until syrup will spin a 
thread when dropped from tip of spoon. 
Add soaked gelatine and let stand until 
partially cooled; then add salt and flavor- 
ing. Beat until mixture becomes white 
and thick. Pour into granite pans, 
thickly dusted with powdered sugar, 
having mixture one inch in depth. Let 
stand in a cool place until thoroughly 
chilled. Turn on a board, cut in cubes 
and roll in powdered sugar. 


Coconut FupGce — One envelope 
granulated gelatine, three tablespoons 
cold water, one cup of canned coconut, 
two cups sugar, one cup milk, one-half 
tablespoon butter, one teaspoon vanilla. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Put sugar and milk in saucepan, bring to 
boiling point and let boil until when 
tried in cold water a soft ball may be 
formed. Remove from range, add soaked 
gelatine, butter and vanilla. Beat until 
creamy, add coconut and turn into a, 
buttered pan. 


PeaNut DarntTies — One envelope 
granulated gelatine, one-half cup cold 
water, two cups light brown sugar, three- 
fourths cup boiling water, two cups 
chopped roasted peanuts, one table- 
spoon lemon juice. Soak gelatine in 
cold water ten minutes. Put sugar 
and boiling water in saucepan, and 
when sugar is dissolved add _ gelatine, 
bring to the boiling point and let boil 
fifteen minutes. Remove from range 
and add one cup peanuts and one 
tablespoon lemon juice, or one-half 
teaspoon of lemon flavoring. Turn into 
pan, first dipped in cold water, having 
mixture three-fourths inch in depth. 
Let stand over night, cut in squares and 
roll each square in ground peanuts. 


OPEN A GLASS OF THE APPLE JELLY YOU MADE LAST SUMMER 
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(The Holy Hill 


Continued from page 4 


to her cheek in her big quick hands. 

“*T never thought I’d get caught,’’ she 
sobbed, ‘‘me a trusted alterator! Who’d 
suspect me? I wanted them so! I 
wanted them for—my—pretty niece. 
Her name is—Sally. You ought to see 
her. Such pretty feet!” 

“My aunt!’ repeated the tall man. 
“Fooled again!” 

They talked to Amelia a long time, 
and she kept to her story. At last 
between the amazed and sneering looks 
of all Barlow and Dorking’s, she was 
taken before Mr. Barlow. himself, who, 
looking at her, turned grave. He talked 
to her for a long time, about the 
niece with the pretty feet, and many 
other strange things, that is, for Mr. 
Barlow to talk about. There would 
be no prosecution, he said in the end, 
if Amelia would return the slippers 
or pay for them. And of course she 
must go—away from Barlow and Dork- 
ing’s, forever. Amelia chose to pay 
for the slippers, many pairs. And she 
took the little corn-colored ones with her. 

It was the day before Christmas, she 
was out of work, and she was sixty-five 
years old, yet she was happy. She could 
not remember ever being so happy 
before. Sally had done wrong; but while 
that knowledge stabbed, she had forgive- 
ness, as forachild. The protective emo- 
tion supremely- possessed her. It was 
much better that they should talk 
roughly to old Amelia. Sally was so 
little and slim and soft, loud words 
would frighten her. Punishment would 
kill her. Whereas, to Amelia it brought 
only this queer solemn joy and—was it 
relief? Now that she had suffered for 
Sally the hurt of awakening was some- 
how healed. 


THt Christmas Eve she spent finish- 

ing the worsted slippers. As she rock- 
ed gently in the candlelight, its cheerful 
reddish glow, warm in contrast with the 
blue-flaring gas, she was filled with the 
most beautiful peace. She would never 
have to go to Barlow and Dorking’s 
again! This was the time for which she 
had waited, and how strangely in the 
end it had come! At last she was old. 
The long, restful twilight was _ hers. 
Sixty-five! Thank God she was out of 
the frightful turmoil, out of the fall 
rushes, the hot rooms, the alterations. 
The time had come. She had two hun- 
dred dollars and a black dress. That 
was what one must have to go to the 
red brick house on the hill. 

Christmas morning dawned that year 
cold and brilliant. There had been snow 
in the night, so that Amelia Pinning had 
the fair white roof of her hope, shining 
behind the holly wreath hung in her win- 
dow. There was a quiet glory in the 
dawn that wrapped itself about Amelia 
gently, and lifted her up to some height 
long unknown. She was not a religious 
woman, but in the joy of that morning 
she hunted out her old Bible and read 
here and there, ignorantly. It seemed to 
her the appropriate thing to do. 

Standing by the window that looked 
on the snowy roof, she read strange, in- 
appropriate things. Then others not 
so strange. There was something about 
One who watched, and slumbered not 
nor slept. And suddenly as she bent 
over the book, out of the yellow page 
triumphantly leapt the lines of her 
understanding. Was she not lifted up to 
some high place?. ‘“‘Who shall dwell in 
thy holy hill?” the singer asked directly 
of Amelia. And made answer: “‘He’’— 
she picked out the dim words with joy— 
“He that sweareth to his own heart!” 

Amelia leaned her forehead against 
the frosty windowpane and smiled. 

Then she lifted it quickly at the sound 
of footsteps on the stairway. They 
came to her door and stopped. Amelia 
went with dragging feet to open it. 

On the threshold stood Sally! 

She was white with fear. Her hair 
was all tangled under her hat. Amelia 
took her hand, and they sat down on the 
bed, side by side. Sally crouched, a 
small, mournful figure. 

Then Amelia’s arms went around her; 
the silky head was laid where many 
times the lonely woman secretly had 
longed to have it—on her breast. 


“You saved me! 

“Hush, hush!”’ 

“TI wish you were my mother!” Sally 
whispered, crowningly. 

And Amelia listened, by and by, as if 
she were indeed a mother. 

“TI came from—never mind—a one- 
horse town,” Sally’s voice faltered now 
and then. “It was awful slow. I sewed 
for Miss Martha Hicks; she was the 
dressmaker. And I got scared. Sup- 
pose I should end up like her! Like Miss 
Martha! There was nothing to hinder. 
Only—only William. He was slow, too, 
William. I didn’t want him. So I came 
away. I came down here.’’ Amelia 
smoothed and smoothed the bright hair. 

“IT could sew and I got work right off 
in a shop. I made alterations.’ 

Amelia’s hand paused, and then went 
on with trembling strokes. 

“Dearie,” she said. 

“And that was just as bad. As bad 
as sewing for Miss Martha. It was dif- 
ferent because of the materials. But— 
the colors got me! Yes—! said got me! 
You don’t know what it is—to love 
them. All the greeney-blues, and the 
violets, and yellows, and the pinky-grays 
and crimson! Oh—you don’t know. 
And the work was so hard; my room was 
cold and all a dirty brown. I didn’t work 
in daylight, either. It was just a little 
silk at first—a greeney-blue remnant. 
Then I knew just how! You see, I got 
in with a girl—and she—she knew what 
to do with them. I gave up my job. 


Oh, Miss Pinning, suppose William 
should know!” 
“He don’t have to know,’’ said 


Amelia, “leastways not yet.” 

“YT want to go back,’ sobbed Sally, 
“but I can’t. J can’t go back till I earn 
something honest.”’ 

“No,” said Amelia. 

Then Sally raised her eyes to the old 
woman's. 

“I’m talking and talking, and not 


about you! You saved me; but I’ll go 
and tell them! Ill begin there,” said 
Sally. 


But Amelia had a better plan. She 
did not want to go back to Barlow and 
Dorking’s! She would not let Sally 
confess. What good would that do— 
now! They were going away together. 
She told Sally about the house on the 
hill, about the pines and the orchard, 
and the bright face of the fields to look 
and look at. Sally understood, because 
she had made alterations in a windowless 
room. The great plan was this: there 
must be work for Sally there! Perhaps 
there would be good times for her in the 
village, like the good times she used to 
have in another village. But there must 
be work. Sally at last raised her droop- 
ing head and smiled. 

“We will go today, Miss Pinning,” 
she said. 


HEN, somehow, they were in the street 

together. Mellow bells were ringing in 
the clear sky. They made their way to 
the house on the hilltop. 

Amelia, toiling upward, found it 
bright and beautiful, there at the end 
of the pathway surrounded by snowy 
pines. She lifted her head joyfully in 
the keen air and looked off at the widen- 
ing fields over which the red house 
brooded in cheery peace. Truly this 
hill was holy. 

As they drew near, the door of the 
house flew open. And Amelia saw, in the 
big hall within, a tall Christmas tree, 
all lights and sparklings. Around it 
clustered in a soft-colored group many 
pale old women whose voices made a 
sweet rippling dissonance. Amelia 
looked with eager eyes. 

“Oh, ain’t it beautiful,’ she breathed 
on the summit of her last ascent. “‘I’m 
here! I’m here! Ain’t it beautiful— 
Sally!’ 

“Miss Pinning,” said Sally in a low 
tone, her eyes dark with joy, ‘‘Miss 
Pinning, look, look there!” 

She pointed off across the fields. 
could see far from the hilltop. 

“Over there is that—slow town! And 
do you see that little gray house—you 
can just make it out, like a speck, by 
the church steeple! Can you see it, 
Miss Pinning? Thatis William’s house.” 
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- 
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You are—good!” % 
A 


You look well in it; you feel good in it; it fits 
all over. It gives and stretches freely but retains 
its shape, because the fabric is made on the 
famous Cooper Spring Needle Machines. 


Setsnug for men, women and children is failored 
from living models. Its patented features are 
there as a result of study, experience —for your 
enjoyment. 


The “V-H” Gusset in the crotch of union suits 
prevents the usual binding and chafing. It gives 
and stretches as you bend over. 


The extra wide bust in ladies’ suits, the pant 
(in ladies’ two-piece suits) with sliding waistband 
that fits the waist without a wrinkle are addi- 
tional comfort features. 


The dainty trimmings, close fitting cuffs, the 
variety of styles and fabrics from which to 
choose —all this is yours if you ask for Selsnug by 
name—the ‘‘ Better Underwear at Popular Prices.”’ 


Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N.Y. 


Illustrated Booklet sent free. 


Knitted Doll’s Union Suit 
sent with Booklet for 10c. 


Now comes Mayo Underwear 
knit with 10-ribs to the inch in- 
stead of 8. 10-rib knitting makes 
Mayo the only medium - priced 
underwear that’s “actually knit in 
the dollar way’’—the-10-rib way. 


Rib 
10-rib knitting brings to Mayo 
Underwear greater comfort. Get 


into a suit of Mayo Underwear. 
Then note that pleasant “give”’ 


to every slightest bend or twist. 
That’s 10-rib elasticity. 


The same 10-rib knitting gives 
Mayo Underwear a cozy warmth 
hat’s mighty friendly to your 
body. For it’s plain common 
sense to see that a closer-knit fabric 
is bound to be a warmer fabric. 


Get 10-rib Mayo Underwear 
before Jack Frost gels you. 


Tlayo 


Made from Mayo Yarn 


WINTER UNDERWEAR ni bows 


The only medium-priced under- 
wear that’s “actually knit in the 
dollar way.” 
Men’s winter Shirts and Drawers 
Men’s winter Union Suits 
Boy’s winter Union Suits 
All dealers either have or can quickly 
get for you to-rib Mayo Underwear 
THE MAYO MILLS, Mayodan, N. C. 


That 


Spring has the maxi- 


mum 


flat-wire Quaker 


lifting power. 


Bie 


Wherever you order window shades 

be sure to order them made up on 
“Columbia Quaker Rollers.” 

| The Columbia Mills, Inc., New York City 

Makers of Columbia Window Shades 


Woman’s World 


Frolics in Fruit for the Christmas Tree 


elders, delight in any toy or favor 

that is quaint and unusual, and for 
this reason I find that the little favors 
shown here, which I make every year for 
the Christmas tree and the Christmas 
party that my little friends have, are 
received with the greatest delight and 
are often asked for during the year when 
birthdays come around. The little dolls 
and animals are attractive to hang on the 
tree and make charming little favors for 
the table, both for the children and the 
grown folk, who always seem to find 
much amusement in them. And not 
only are those favors simple to make, but 
they possess the added advantage of not 
upsetting the smallest: “tummy” when 
nibbled by little folk, for everything used 
is wholesome. 

As the favors are made of everyday 
articles found on most pantry shelves 
and can readily*be copied, perhaps some 
mother, looking for inexpensive decora- 
tions for the Christmas tree, will find the 
few directions valuable. Big sister can 
help make them and with a little train- 
ing even the children may be taught to 
construct them. 

To make a comical littke Dutch boy 
take three dried figs, not one of the 
pressed kind, but round, dried figs, the 
sort that may be purchased for ten 
cents a pound, a marshmallow, a few 
raisins and a supply of wooden tooth- 
picks. Take two full, puffy-looking figs 
for the baggy trousers, and run a tooth- 
pick through the center of each one; 
then take a round fig for the waist and 
attach to the other two figs. This 
makes the body. The head is a marsh- 
mallow shaped round with the fingers, or 
cut so, and the eyes, mouth, and eye- 
brows are outlined with a bit of choco- 
late. The cap is a bit of a fig and the 
arms are made of two raisins strung onto 
a toothpick, the hand being a half of a 
peanut, while the feet, in order to look 
like wooden shoes, as worn by Dutch 
laddies, are made of half a peanut or an 
almond, which is firmly stuck onto the 
toothpick. When properly constructed 
this boy will stand alone and looks very 
funny propped up beside a plate holding, 
perhaps, a place card. He is also a pleas- 
ing addition to the Christmas tree. If 
you are clever you can make his sister, a 
Dutch girl, in the same manner. The 
completed boy is three inches high. 


(cidade quite as much as their 


LL sorts of little animals may be made 
from figs in combination with raisins, 
dried prunes, dried peaches, or currants. 
A cunning little cat may be made of 
figs and raisins. For the body take a big, 
full, round fig and a smaller round one 
for the head. Fasten these together 
with the toothpicks and use two small 
raisins for the back feet and two half 
raisins for the ears. The front paws are 
made of larger raisins and the tail is of 
three long raisins, strung onto a tooth- 
pick. The eyes are white-headed pins. 
The rabbit is very funny, and has a 
prune head, shaped with the fingers to 
look as bunnylike as possible, and his 
body is a single large fig, while his ears, 
his funny tail, and his feet and arms, are 
of raisins. White pins are again used for 
eyes and toothpicks fasten the various 
parts of his anatomy together. A dog 
that greatly resembles the cartoonist, 
John McCutcheon’s famous cur, has a 
body made of two figs, and a melancholy 
face made of one fig that is attached by 
toothpick method. Two raisins, made 
to flop over, are the ears, white pins the 
eyes, and raisins compose the tail and legs. 
The funny looking ‘“‘mooly”’ cow has 
a dried prune head, raisin ears and legs 
and tail, and a body made of two figs. 
The eyes are white pins or may be made 
of round pieces of white paper fastened 
on with common pins. A very good look- 
ing camel is made with three dried figs 
fastened together to look real humpy, 
and the long neck and the head is of 
raisins, a clove being used for the eyes, 
while the short tail is merely the stem of a 
fig found attached to one of the figs. 
All sorts of other fig and raisin animals 
may be constructed according to your 
ingenuity, as nothing is quainter than a 


By ADDIE FARRAR 


HERE’S A CHEERFUL LITTLE DUTCH BOY, MADE 
OF FIGS AND RAISINS, TO HOLD THE 
PLACE CARD 


HE LOOKS SAD—PERHAPS THERE’S SOMETHING 
WRONG WITH HIS FIG CONSTITUTION 


NO WONDER HIS DISPOSITION IS SWEET— 
PRUNES, RAISINS AND OTHER GOOD 
THINGS GO INTO HIS MAKEUP! 


DO YOU RECOGNIZE BUNNY COTTONTAIL IN 
THIS LITTLE FIGURE? 


A BANANA SKIN MAKES A FINE CANOE FOR 
THIS RAISIN INDIAN WARRIOR 


table set for a children’s party with one 
of these fruit and raisin favors standing 
at each place. 

A nice large, flat, round prune will make 
a splendid turtle by making the head of a 
raisin and using other raisins for the feet. 

If you care to go to more trouble a 
little Dutch boy may be made in a little 
different way from the one described. 
To begin with, take two almonds, to be © 
used later for feet, and implant them 
firmly in-a cooky just before baking. 
After the cooky has been baked construct 
the boy on these almond feet by using 
two plump figs for full breeches and then 
add a bigger fig for the loose blouse, using 
toothpicks to put them together. For 
the head take a big, square, brown and 
white caramel, the face part white, and 
brown part to the back to represent the 
hair. On the white part of the caramel 
paint the features with chocolate, and 
add a fig cap and arms of raisins with 
peanut hands and the boy is complete, 
the cooky forming the firm base on 
which he stands. 


aN, LARGE and different sort of fruit- 
boy is made of one small apple, a nice 
red one, six small raisins, two dates, one 
fig, six toothpicks, four sweet almonds, a 
marshmallow and a little melted choco- 
late. First, take the red apple and care- 
fully remove with a sharp knife a little 
peel so as to show a white turned-down 
collar at the small end. Now, cut little 
round spots down the front of the apple 
to look like buttons. This is the blouse. 
On the marshmallow paint a face with 
the melted chocolate and fasten with a 
toothpick to the top of the apple, leaving 
a little of the wood sticking out on top 
to hold the Tam-o’-Shanter cap, which is 
made of a whole fig, or, lacking that, a 
dried peach. At each side of the apple 
blouse, stick toothpicks for arms, cover- 
ing each with two or three large raisins, 
with a blanched almond at the end for 
hands. Two other ’picks form the legs, 
the dates being used for knee breeches 
(you can also use large prunes for the 
breeches), raisins for the stockings, and 
almonds in their brown skins for the 
shoes. If you like, you can stick in one 
hand a little card with a name onit ora 
“Merry Christmas” and either hang the 
boy on the Christmas tree or stand one of 
him by each place on the holiday table. © 
Very “sweet” is a quaint little sun- 
bonnet baby that is really nothing more 
than a thick peppermint candy stick and 
a marshmallow. On the marshmallow 
paint a baby-like face with chocolate and 
attach it to the red and white candy 
peppermint stick. Make a little sun- 
bonnet of a piece of white paper napkin 
or colored tissue paper, if you like colors 
best, also a waist and a twist of paper 
for the arms. Add a long, full skirt and 
the doll is finished. It will stand alone 
by reason of the paper skirt and is at- 
tractive and wholesome, and is made in 
almost a moment. A number of these 
dolls dressed in different colored paper 
gowns would be very attractive to hang 
on the tree. : 
The oddest kind of little figures can be 
made from sweet potatoes, corn husks, 
and peanuts. Dress them up in paper, 
using toothpicks for legs and arms, and 
when coated and hatted they are ex- 
tremely amusing even to the older folk. 
If you have finger bowls on the table, 
a tiny boat floating in them will please 
the children. Take half a walnut shell 
and remove the kernel, being careful not 
to injure the little ridge down the center 
and you have your boat. For the mast 
take a match, cut off the head; shave to 
a sharp point, slit a litthke way up the 
lower end, and slip this over the 
rigging. Make rigging of cotton 
thread and the mast of paper and 
you will have a real fairy boat. 
Place in the little boat the very 
tiniest of china dolls, the sort 
that are sold five or six for a cent, and 
put these boats to float in an orange-peel 
bowl or in the finger bowl. Little row 
boats to follow are made of filberts. 
Scrape the pointed ends of the nuts 
until a thin slit appears, then insert the 
knife if this and (Continued om page 30) 
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The Girl With 


the Violet Eyes 


Continued from page 9 


came to $436.15 as I said, sir, before.’’ 

Mr. Jersey paused, took a long drink 
from his glass, threw the end of his cigar 
in the fire, and pulled a large leather bag 
from under the seat against the wall. 
“Tt’s here,’’ he said, ‘“‘all complete, and 
as simple in action as the teplehone. It 
worked a treat. I could hear everything 
most distinct, and a neater and more 
artful dodge I don’t wish to see.” 

“Let us have a look at it,’ Rupert 
said quickly. 

The bag was unpacked, and Jersey 
drew from it two small, boxlike instru- 
ments of polished wood and vulcanite. 
Neither of them was bigger than an 
ordinary kodak camera when folded. 
There was a reel of thin, flexible wire, 
covered with silk, and the apparatus was 
completed by two batteries—dry cells— 
each about the size of an ordinary tum- 
bler. The puglist began to explain the 
working of the affair, and, as he said, 
it was very simple. Rupert, who knew 
something, at any rate, of the rudiments 
of electricity, grasped the thing in five 
minutes. 

“You will take them up in the bag, I 
suppose, sir,”’ Jersey said. 

Rupert shook his head and smiled. 
“No, thank you,’ he answered. There 
are too many prying eyes about Eagle 
House for that! If I were seen to take 
that brown bag in, when it was known 


that I had gone without one——”’ he 
shrugged his shoulders with a significant 
gesture. 


“Then what are you going to do, sir?” 

In reply Rupert opened his tweed coat 
and disclosed two long slits in the lining 
which made a pair of deep pockets. 

“This is a shoplifter’s dodge,”’ he said. 
“They can stow away almost anything 
in pockets like these without anybody 
being any the wiser. This little appara- 
tus won’t show in the least when I have 
my overcoat on.” 

“Confound their knavish tricks!’ 
echoed Mr. Jersey, feeling that the occa- 
sion called for some solemnity. ‘‘ What 
a bit of luck you saw the paragraph in 
the paper, Master Rupert! It may be 
the saving of all of us!’ 

“By the way, you had better give me it 
back. We will destroy it. It is wiser 
not to have it about.” 

Alf felt in a greasy little pocketbook 
and produced a newspaper cutting. 

The cutting concluded: 

“The dictagraph works on the princi- 
ple of the telephone. The receiving box 
is less than a foot long and four inches 
deep. It is not necessary to speak into 
the instrument, which will take a voice 
speaking within fifteen feet, and convey 
the sound, if necessary, to a distance of 
a thousand miles, or into the next room. 
This is done by means of a focussing 
screen, which collects the sound waves 
from over a large area, and is made upon 
exactly the same principle as the modern 
ear trumpet for deaf people.” 


NIGHT was falling as Rupert bade his 

faithful henchman good-bye and 
walked up the hill toward the terrace. 
He was throbbing with excitement, and 
yet he was ill at ease. At last, he was to 
make the first definite move in the cam- 
paign. Everything hung upon its suc- 
cess. 

As the surly, wooden-faced porter 
admitted him, and he passed down the 
drive among the winter wilderness of the 
grounds, he realized that it was very 
cold. A turn in the drive, and Eagle 
House, vast, dark and forbidding, rose 
up against him like a cliff. There was 
no light anywhere, save a dull, half- 
moon of yellow over the massive front 
door. 

“What will happen tonight!’ he 
thought, as he mounted the steps, rang 
the bell, and was admitted by an old, 
yellow-faced housemaid, who nodded 
sourly at him, ‘‘What will happen 
tonight!’ 

Had he been able to foresee he would 
have felt that the night was colder still. 

Not half an hour after Rupert had 
returned to Eagle House he heard the 
toot of the motor horn outside the iron 
gates and knew that Dr. Lipsius and his 
daughter had returned. 

He had wrapped the dictagraph in 


brown paper and hidden it behind the 
topmost row of books in the big shelf, 
thinking that as safe a place as any for 
the present. He did not know when he 
would have an opportunity of carrying 
out his carefully designed plan, but he 
hoped that the first preparations might 
be made in the dead watches of the 
night, when all the house was sleeping. 
Meanwhile the grinning imp of a Chinese 
boy brought up his dinner and a bottle of 
claret, and Rupert fell to with good 
appetite. 


AT nine o’clock a message was sent up 

to him that the doctor would require 
his services at eleven, and until that hour 
he smoked over the fire and tried to read, 
though more often he found himself gaz- 
ing into the heart of the glowing coals as 
if trying to read his destiny there. A 
deep hush lay over Eagle House. There 
was no sound but that of the winter wind, 
which began to wail among the trees and 
sob around the building. 

Many thoughts passed through his 
mind. He saw again the gaunt prison 
infirmary and heard his father’s dying 
message; and once more, mentally, he 
renewed his oath. As he remembered 
all he had gone through he shuddered 
violently and poked the coals into a blaze, 
thinking with a deep sign of relief of 
Helena, beautiful and living still—living, 
trusting in him, and loving him, and 
promising him there, before her father, 
that if he proved to be all her heart told 
her he was, she would be his wife. Ah! 
she alone was a thousand times worth 
the peril in which he stood. He heard 
again the warning voice of Meredith, as 
the careworn old man unfolded the true 
history of the man who was sitting down 
below, sipping his port and smoking his 
cigar. 

“There are rumors that Lipsius was 
the most skillful secret poisoner of his 
day—forty years ago—for he is seventy 
now. He is a man of immense wealth. 
He has been behind innumerable 
financial companies for many years. 
Hence the ruin of your dear father and 
many other of my friends, whom we have’ 
now sworn to avenge. His skill, audacity 
and resources are supreme. He foresees 
everything and provides for it. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the power of 
this man’s intellect. And to crown all, he 
has a freakish, fantastic humor, which, 
to contemplate, ices the very blood itself. 

“*A man who could not only murder a 
girl, but plan the hideous mockery upon 
her body that Dr. Lipsius has done is an 
antagonist so formidable that the wealth- 
iest, bravest man might well quail before 
crossing swords with such a one.” 

There was a quick rap at the door. 

“Master is ready for you, Mr. Cook,” 
came in soft, clicking gutterals from 
Quong. 

Rupert jumped up, put his revolver 
and life preserver in his pockets, threw 
on his overcoat, and hurried down the 
stairs. 

Dr. Lipsius, in a heavy fur coat and 
deer stalker cap, was waiting in the hall. 
He seemed preoccupied and merely mo- 
tioned Rupert to follow him, as the valet 
opened the heavy front door, and the 
two men descended the steps into the 
drive. The doctor walked briskly over 
the gravel, Rupert following close upon 
his heels, until the turn disclosed the 
orange-lit windows of the lodge and the 
gleaming motor headlights behind the 
gates. They passed through and Stow 
clanged the iron barrier behind them. 

“You had better get in with me,” the 
doctor said to Rupert. “It is a bitter 
night.’”’ And as he sat himself in the 
front seat, the young man wondered at 
the continual consideration and kindness 
shown him by this dark and secret soul 
clothed in a mountain of flesh. 

The great car moved off without a 
sound. It was a touring car of the latest 
pattern, started by electricity, lt and 
warmed by the same agency. There was 
not a vibration of the springs. The soft 
suede upholstery gave luxuriously to the 
body, and though Rupert knew they 
were traveling fast there was no sound 
but a low hum, like that of a distant hive 
of bees. That they were going downhill 
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REGULARITY 


NFORCED physical inac- 

tion in school, in business, or 
at home, must not be allowed to 
delay the prompt expulsion of the 
waste products of digestion. They 
generate poisons which are ab- 
sorbed into the system and causea 
multitude of serious maladies and 
disorders, as well as acute bodily 
distress. Regularity in bowel 
habits is insurance against illness. 


Nujol will assure you—child 
or adult—of normal movements 
at definite intervals. Its action 
is gentle and sure. 


Nujol keeps the bowel con- 
tents soft and soothes irritated 
membranes. When your habits 
are ‘regular as clockwork’, you 
can discontinue its regular use. 

Sold only in bottles Send Vdc. and we will 


bearing the Nujoltrade- ship to soldiers or 
mark—never in bulk. sailors anywhere. 


At all drug stores. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
| 
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First aid in 


every household 


—Musterole 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it racks little Dorothy 
and passes on to mother and 
grandma and holds a croup 
danger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster — and it 
will not bring a blister. 
Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the 
tingle, then the cool de- 
lightfulness as Musterole 


searches down. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It willrout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and a few home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
down to the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion-dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 


On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 


Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Wy 


Do Your 
Hands and Lips Smart? 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Camphor Ice 


Makes rough skin smooth. Re- 
lieves chapped hands and lips over 
night. Just the thing for children 
these cold winter days. Prevents 
the skin from cracking and keeps 
it healthy. 

Sold in metal boxes and tin tubes 
at Drug and General Stores every- 
where. Avoid substitutes. 
New illustrated booklet free on request. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consolidated ) 
12 State Street New York 


4 ii i TT G 


One Year to Pay!iP_ a 


Buys the New Butter- Ge) 

fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning."" Ares 

easy cleaning, close skim- 

ming, durable. Guaranteed | 

alifetime. Skims 95 quarts | 

er hour. Made alsoin five -™=—_J 
‘ger sizes up to No.8 shown here. 

i ? ja] Earns its own cost @eeest om 
30 Days’ Free Trial Pars its own cost qemsot 
it saves In cream. ostal brings Free cat- eed 

| alog, folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. |) ite 
Buy fr e manufacturer and save money, Ar 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, 
04 Marshall Bivd. ss 
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DON’T BE A SLACKER! 


Keep Worlans 


HAT have you done to help your 

VAY country? Anything? Perhaps 
you began, when the call first 

came, to work zealously for the Red 
Cross, knitting and making surgical 
dressings. Perhaps you devoted three 
or four hours a week to the work at first; 
but after a time your interest wore off 
and you didn’t work. quite so whole- 
heartedly or so regularly. Perhaps you 
nodded wisely when your neighbor said: 
“I think they are overdoing this Red 
Cross work. I don’t see how they can 
ever use all the stuff that’s being made.” 


Perhaps—oh, we hope you didn’t, but 
perhaps you did say, “That’s just the 
way I feel about it. I’ve decided not to 
devote so much time to it.” 

But whether you said that or not, just 
stop a moment and think—hard. 


““Over there”’’ there are great surgeons 
who work twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, standing ankle deep in 
blood. ‘‘Over there’’ there are soldiers, 
dying, perhaps, whose wounds are 
wrapped in newspapers—because there 
are not enough bandages! And then 
we dare to think we women are doing 
“too much,” giving up too much time, 
making more than they can use. 


This Is the Way to Make 
a Sling 


New Sling—Make single triangle of 36- 
inch unbleached muslin. Tear off 3 inches 
from one side for bandage (after removing 
selvage). Measure selvage edge of muslin 
66 inches. Fold in half and cut sides on the 
bias to a point directly opposite middle of 
straight edge (this makes perfect bias). 
Hem all raw edges. Muslin cuts without 
waste, 


for Uncle Sam 


Let us never voice such a thought. 
Let’s not slacken our speed nor our inter- 
est, but work, work, work. Let’s do our 
bit and then a bit more. 


The dressings shown below are those 
prescribed by the National Surgical 
Dressings Committee, National Auxil- 
iary of the American Red Cross. 


For directions for organizing a Surgi- 
cal Dressings Committee in your com- 
munity, write to your state chairman, 
if there is one (see list on page 31); if 
not, then write to headquarters National 
Surgical Dressings Committee, 299 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Gauze Packing for Wounds 


large 
coarse 


pack 
yd.—Cut 
meshed gauze (3 A) in 1 yard lengths. 


Gauze Packing—To 


wounds—Size 1 


Remove selvage. Turn in ends )% in. 
to avoid ravellings. Fold over once, 
edges meeting. Fold again to meet in 
center. Fold a third time edge to 
edge. This makes a strip 4% by 1 yd. 
Accordion pleat like sample. Tie with 
a thread if necessary. 

Wrap in tens and mark “10 Gaze— 
1 Metre.” 

Size 14% yd.—Cut coarse meshed 
gauze (3 A) in W% yd. lengths. Remove 
selvage. Fold raw edges to center. 
Fold again edge to edge. This makes 
a strip 4% by 1 yd. Accordion pleat 
like sample. Tie with a thread if 
necessary. 

Wrap in tens and mark “10 Gaze— 
Vs Metre.” 

Great quantities of both sizes are 
needed. Gauze thus prepared can be 
used in a variety of ways. 


You Can’t 
Make Too Many 


Bandages 


They Need Pneumonia Jackets 


; 
A___sA_, 


Pneumonia Jacket—Make double of gauze and interline with 


cotton batting %% of an inch thick. h th 
Allow 1 inch of gauze for turning in and stit 
by machine or hand. Jacket consists of back and front cut like 
Front is 34 of an inch thick; back, % inch thick. Pin 


cotton in place. 


pattern. 


together over shoulders and under arms with safety pins. 
Under arm, 11 4 inches: across 
bottom, 29 inches; shoulder, 7% inches; chest, 19 4% inches; from 


urements of each finished half: 


neck to bottom, 18 inches. 


For List of State Chairmen and Directions for Packing 


and Shipping, see page 31 36 


Tack with thread to hold 
stitch 


Meas- 


World 


Knitted Eye Bandages 
Are Simple to Make 


Woman’s 


Knitted Eye Bandage—Use knitting cot- 


ton No. 6. Caston19sts. K 2, p2,k 2, p 2, 
k 2, p 2, k 2, p 2, k 2, p 1. Repeat for 10 
rows. 


K 1, p 1, and repeat to end, finishin 
the row with k 1. Repeat this row for 30 
rows, always having a knitted stitch come 
over a purled stitch and vice versa. Then 
make ribbed edge as at first. Sew two 18-inch 
tapes to each end of knitted bandage. 


Tampon for Cleaning 
Wounds 


Tampon—Tampons de Men- 
age, for cleaning up purposes— 
Fluff a little absorbent cotton, 
adding scraps of any color fast 
absorbent material like ends of 
gauze or very soft old linen, 
making a ball 3 to 4 ins. in diam- 
eter. Keep the cotton on the 
outside. Wrap in a small piece 
of coarse meshed gauze (5 A) and 
tie with athread. Cut off ends of 
gauze in. above thread, leaving 
a handle, as it were, and use them 
to stuff next tampon. Not nec- 
essary to use fine quality cotton, 
but must be absorbent. Put in 
muslin bags, 100 to the bag, and 
attach a tag saying “100 tam- 
pons, soin de menage.” 


The Ever Useful 
Body Binder 


Flannel Binder to Protect the Abdomen—A 


strip 1 rages. long and 14 ins. wide of heavy canton 
flannel, 

material, white or colored.. If pieced, overlay and 
sew strongly without a seam. 
end and put 5 safety pins equally spaced. Fold 
so that safety pins remain visible. 
ins. wide, make two 
use the 8 ins. left over for flannel bandages. Wrap 
in tegs and mark “10 Ceintures de Flannelle.” 


eavy outing flannel, or old woolen 
Turn back one 


f material is 
binders to the width and 


jon December, 1917 


The Girl With 


the Violet Eyes 
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all that Rupert knew, though he felt that 
they turned to the right at the bottom 
and were humming toward Los Angeles. 

The doctor spoke no word. His big 
head was sunk upon his breast, his hands 
thrust deep into his fur-lined pockets. 
His face was set and pale, the immense 
dome of forehead knotted with thought. 

After a time Rupert became almost 
hypnotized by the steady, easy motion. 
He had felt too poignantly in the earlier 
part of the evening to have much capac- 
ity for emotion left. Warm and com- 
fortable in the luxurious car, he aban- 
doned himself to a sort of waking dream. 
The car gathered speed. There was a 
sense of outside spaciousness, felt though 
not seen, until at length again they 
were traversing some great and brightly 
lit artery of Los Angeles. 

Suddenly the noise was dulled, the 
car swerved, ran a little way,- and 
stopped. Dr. Lipsius lifted his head and 
spoke. 

“T am going to see a gentleman in his 
office,” he said. ‘‘I shall probably be 
there for about half an hour. You will 
please wait outside in the hall.” 

As he spoke, he fumbled in the ticket 
pocket of his coat and produced a small, 
Yale latchkey. Then he opened the door 
of the car, descended to the curbstone, 
and Rupert followed him. 


"THEY were in aside street. A few yards 

away was the noise and clatter of 
the great thoroughfare through which 
they had come. For a moment Rupert 
did not recognize it. Then, as Dr. Lip- 
sius went up to a narrow door set in the 
side of a tall building, the young man 
almost reeled back against the car. An 
icy sweat came out in beads upon his 
face. His tongue seemed to shrivel up, 
his throat crackled like burning parch- 
ment, and it seemed as if an iron hand 
were squeezing the very blood from his 
heart. 

He himself had entered that narrow 
door a thousand times. It was the side 
entrance to the Galaxy of Permanent 
Portraits, and he realized in a sudden 
flash of mingled terror and fierce joy 
what this meant. 

Dr. Lipsius turned. 

“Hello, Cook!’ he said 
“what is the matter?” 

In an instant Rupert was himself. In 
that supreme moment his forces did not 
fail. 

“A piece of orange peel on the pave- 
ment, sir,” he said, hurrying forward. 

“Tt ought to be made a penal offense 
to throw such stuff about,’ the doctor 
murmured, as he entered a well-known 
passage in which the electric light was 
burning and ascended some stone steps 
toward a green baize door, in the manner 
of a man who was thoroughly at home. 

Another short corridor, this time car- 
peted with linoleum, one more door, and 
then the well-known, gaudy entrance hall 
of the famous waxwork show. 

The velvet hangings, the soft carpet, 
the photographs in their gilded frames, 
the chandeliers which hung from the 
painted roof, were all shrouded in dusky 
mystery. One light only was burning, 
the light over the door leading to the 
private office of Rupert’s old chief, the 
big, blond Mr. Montague. 

“You will find some of those settees 
quite comfortable,” the doctor said, with 
a kindly nod, as he crossed the hal] and 
rapped at the panel door. 


sharply, 


There was the scraping of a chair, the. 


sound of a well-known voice, and a 
stream of light flashed out into the vesti- 
bule as the proprietor hurried to meet 
his guests. 

Rupert, shrinking back into theeshad- 
ows with deadly fear at his heart, heard 
the soft, smooth voice quite distinctly. 
“Ah, here you are, doctor; come in, 
come in! I have been expecting you this 
last half hour.” 

Then the door closed softly. 

It was a moment for instantaneous 
action. Hehad to decide what he should 
do with the rapidity of a general upon a 
battlefield when the fate of his army 
hangs in the balance. He was in deadly 
peril. Physically, perhaps, in case of an 
attack he could save himself. He was 
armed; he was also warned. Here, the 


chances were in his favor, if he were dis- 
covered for what he really was. But 
discovery would mean an instant end to 
all his careful preparation and elaborate 
plans. It would mean that the whole 
campaign of himself, Meredith, and all 
those unknown people who were assist- 
ing the millionaire, would have to bé 
abandoned. Dr. Lipsius, hitherto quite 
unsuspecting of the forces arrayed 
against him, and the net beginning to 
close around him, would know every- 
thing. Never again would there be such 
an opportunity as now. 

Until this moment, everything seemed 
to have fought for Rupert. He had 
gained access to Eagle House; he was 
trusted by its master. Already he had 
discovered that Marchmont, the man 
who had stolen the cipher book, was in 
constant and confidential communica- 
tion with the doctor. That was a great 
gain and it was proved beyond the possi- 
bility of adoubt. Tonight, again, he had 
gathered further evidence of supreme 
importance. Dr. Lipsius was associated 
with Montague. Suspicion became a 
certainty from this moment. There 
could be no reasonable doubt that the 
murder of Helena’s twin sister was the 
work of Lipsius and his confederates. 
And yet, at any moment the door might 
open, and Montague might stride out 
into the vestibule and recognize his 
former employee. Rupert felt in his 


.pocket for his automatic pistol, and 
‘gripped the stock with a hand that was 


wet. 

Then, swift as lightning, he remem- 
bered something. In the breast pocket 
of his coat was a little leather case. It 
had been there ever since his last inter- 
view with Jasper Meredith. It con- 
tained the results of Mr. Willy’s genius. 
It was the marvelous, the, so to speak, 
concentrated essence of disguise, pro- 
vided at such enormous cost by that 
famous artist in such matters. Until 
now, Rupert had almost forgotten it. 

It was a desperate chance, but now, if 
ever, he must use it. 

With quick, nervous hands, he with- 
drew the case from his pocket and opened 
it. It took but a few moments to slip 
the moulded pads into his cheeks and 
mouth. As before, the lower part of his 
face was now absolutely altered. He 
pressed the India-rubber pads into his 
nostrils, and his nose became that of 
another man. Finally, he just touched 
his eyes with a drop of pungent liquid 
from the tiny phial no thicker than a 
cigarette. They smarted for a moment, 
and when he went to a morror in the 
wall and cautiously lit a match, his face, 
as he ordinarily knew it, was blotted out 
and had vanished. He pulled his cap 
down over his head, hunched his shoul- 
ders a little. Then, as he was about to 
close the case, his eyes fell upon a little 
aluminum box containing the pastilles 
he had purchased at the chemists, rec- 
ommended by Mr. Willy. He had for- 
gotten these—they were the only means 
by which the voice, telltale of all things, 
could be disguised. They produced an 
immediate huskiness, and so he began 
to suck one. 


O sound came from Mr. Montague’s 

room. There was no sound at all in 

the ghostly vestibule, save only the dim 

murmur of Los Angeles’ midnight traffic, 

and once the sharp chiming of a gilded 
clock striking the hour of twelve. 

As the minutes went on, and Rupert 


paced noiselessly up and down the thick’ 


carpets, the suspense became almost 
intolerable. Even now, though cer- 
tainly Montague would never know him, 


‘the odds were fearfully against him. 


What if Dr. Lipsius saw the transforma- 
tion, and it was ten chances to one that 
he would? Any difference would give 
the game away to eyes so keen and a 
brain of such deadly acumen. Could he 
contrive so that Montague alone should 
see his face—it might be possible, but 
the chance was small. Still, it was the 
only chance, and he must go through 
with it. If the worst came to the worst, 
and he was discovered, he could cover 
both men with his revolver before they 
had time to draw their own, if they also 
were armed, (Continued on page 25) 


Wrstelax 
BIG BEN 


A Lifetime Friend 


HE Big Ben man in 

the evening of life 

enjoys ambition’s 
contentful reward. Big Ben 
to him 1s a lifetime friend. 


And you, in retrospect, at three- 
score-and-ten, will thank Big 
Ben of Westclox for each cheery 
morning call—his faithful com- 
radeship through life—his thrifty 
guarding of your hours. 


La Salle,il.,u.s. A. Western Clock Co. 


“Good fellow, Big Ben, he 


helped me live on time.’’ 


Big Ben of Westclox is respected 
by all—sentinel of time throughout 
the world. He’s loyal, dependable 
and his ring is true—ten half-minute 
calls or steadily for five minutes. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 


LLAST] 


RIBBED FLEECE UNDERWEAR 


Makes the whole 
family happy 


EUGASELC 


makes 
happier and 


every body 
healthier 


because it is comfort- 
able and warm. 


It’s comfortable be- 
cause the ribbed fabric 


stretches 


with your 


every movement. 


It’s warm because 
the velvet fleece lining 
holds the natural heat 
of your body. 


Doctors call it the 


Happy, 
derwear. 


Healthy Un- 
They know, 


for they see it worn 


by millions of 


men, 


women and children. 
Buy VELLASTIC at 


your dealer’s—and insure 
the warmth,comfort, health 
and happiness of the family. 
Union or separate garments 
at popular prices. Write for 
Bodygard booklet No. 6. 


Utica Knitting Co., Makers 


Sales Rooms 


250 Broadway, New York 
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A FAT PIE 


A fat pie like this one and a 
good one, too, can be made from 
one package of Nong Sucu and 
costs but a few cents. 


It is the economical way to buy 
mince meat. 
Soule Co., Syracuse, 


Made by Merrell- 
N. Y. 


No Ask 


hand your 
touches it grocer 
but yours for a pkg. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“Like Mother Used to Make”’ 


S INNERS 


THE BEST . 


MY SIGNATURE 


Sun im = 


ogg =” MACARONI 


To fea in your home 30 days free no ma where you live. 
Show your friends, send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to keep it. Million members of families enjoying the 
a comforts and pleasures of 
“Hoosier”? Stoves & Ranges, 
perfect bakers and heaters, beau- 
tifully finished, smooth latest 
design, guaranteed for years. 
Write for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing large 
assortment of sizes and designs 
of Steel andCast Ranges, Cooks, Soft 
and Hard Coal Heaters, to select from 
expleinivg our free trial. Send postal 
oda 
HOOSIER STOVE CO 
332 State St., Marion, Ind. 


EVERY WOMAN WHO EMBROIDERS 


Will find pleasure at last_ in stamping her own embroid- 
ery designs. Nosoiling of hands,no spoiling of material. 


See 

dainty embroidered articles in doing your own 
stamping. All you need is a hot iron, 10° 

Clothes, Pillow ‘lops, Seall ops, Underwear Designs, 

Shirt Waists, in fact every kind of a needful design. Also 

Magazine. ALL FOR 10 CEN 

Peerless meni Co., aa nee St., Brooklyn, N_Y. 


SO Embroidery Patterns for 
Embroidery Hints brimful of the latest Needlework novelties 
WEDDING _ = INVITATIONS 


how many edd pieces of material you can make into 
Handsome Centerpieces, 3 complete Alphabets, Baby 
at bargain pr aoe all the a stitches. Don’t miss this 
ANNOUNCEMENTS ~ 


VISITING: CARDS: 
Highest Quality of Engraving: Correct Style 3 
and Form. Samples and Prices ‘upon request. 


SE Adame Se: WIGGINS EPtCACS: 


Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
payen of piano or organ in your own 
ome, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. 
Quinn’s famous Written Method is en- 
dorsed by leading musicians and heads 
of State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for 
64-page free book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.’ 
M.L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio W 12, Social Union Bldg.,Boston, Mass. 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 


Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Makers of NIP-A-CO laxative cold tablets 


* 


Helping Mr. Santa Claus with Gifts from 


Continued from page 10 


Cover asmall wooden box with 
birch bark, line it with waxed 
paper and fill it with goodies, 
such as every farmer’s wife knows 
how to make. Or fill such a box 
with nuts, the sort that grow on 
or near your} farm and which have 
been gatheréd and stored in the 
attic. Crack these nuts care- 
fully. You may either send a 
small box of the nut meats or 
a large box filled with the 
cracked nuts, shells and all. 
Many prefer them this way. 


OR families where there are 

children, such gifts are ap- 
preciated. So, too, are the big, 
old-fashioned molasses cookies. 
Wrap each cooky in waxed paper 
and pack them carefully. Deco- 
rate the box, and this will make 
a welcome present. 

A big fruit cake is a splen- 
did gift. Every woman knows 
the trouble and cost of good 
fruit cake and will appreciate 
fully what such a present means. 
As good fruit cake keeps indefi- 
nitely, there will be no danger 
that it will spoil in transit. 

Have you plenty of apples— 
the good old Baldwins or other 
winter sorts? Send your friends 
a basket or barrel of them if 
you can spare them. Remember 
that to them apples are a luxury 
which cost from three to five cents each 
on the city fruit stands. 

Perhaps you had a bumper potato crop. 


Fill a bushel basket or a crate with them, 
put on some attractive holiday tags and 
send it along. Homely? Perhaps, but if 


‘Woman’s World 


the Farm 


you paid the city prices for pota- 
toes you would certainly appre- 
ciate a bushel right from the farm. 

Start some bulbs and make 
presents of hyacinths, narcissi 
and similar plants all in bloom. 
They are very attractive. 

Half a dozen bottles of boiled 
cider for your city friend who 
does her own cooking will cer- 
tainly be welcomed. She can 
never be sure that the so-called 
“boiled cider”’ of commerce ever 
saw anapple. She will know that 
that from you is the “real thing.” 


OOK about your farm, your 

barn, your storage attic, 
your cellar—what is there that 
your city friends have admired 
in the past? What is there that 
you know they would like? Can- 
not you make up a dainty little 
basket of ferns, bright red part- 
ridge berries, laurel and such 
things? Tie the handle with a 
red bow, and it will serve as a 
handsome centerpiece for the 
table to take the place of 
the cut glass fern dish during 
the holidays. Line the basket 
with a tin dish with a 3-inch 
rim, and place these fern roots 
and other roots in good soil. 
They will live for months. 

Just bear in mind that the 
things that are common and 
mean so little to you are real luxuries 
to city dwellers, and make your Christ- 
mas presents accordingly. 


Theophilus Thorndyke, Burglar 


“No, I don’t. And don’t you dare 
swing around so, trying to get loose. 
You confess?’’ 

“Will you listen until I’m through?” 

my YES. 

** And not say a word?” 

““Not a word.” 

“Never?” 

“Never.” 


““Well, then, I am the biggest darn ° 


fool that ever breathed. I love you, 
have loved you, will always love you. 
I have asked you to marry me at least 
fifty times in thirty years, but you 
wouldn’t, no, you wouldn’t, and lately 
you wouldn’t give me a chance to talk 
about love. And I have stooped to this. 
I love you and was going to steal your 


Lack of Tact 


‘Puller, the dentist, has two black 
eyes and a broken nose.” 

**How unfortunate, and just at Christ- 
mas. How did it happen?” 

*“*Oh, a man called Christmas morning 
with his face all swelled up and Puller 
didn’t have any more sense than to wish 
him a Merry Christmas!” 


Then Don’t Be Optimistic 


“Pa, what is an optimist?” 

*‘An optimist, my son, is a woman who 
waits until December 20th before she 
does her Christmas shopping.”’ 


No Joke At All 


“T cannot see why people joke about 
the Christmas cigars we women buy for 
our husbands,” complained Mrs. Blinks. 

“Nor I, either,’ agreed poor Mr. 
Blinks, trying to smoke one. 


His After-Dinner Speech 


The famous humorist had partaken 
too heartily of the Christmas feast. 
Acute indigestion had laid him low. As 
his friends gathered about him he smiled 
feebly. 

“At any rate,’’ he murmured, between 
spasms of pain, ““I am able to keep up 
my reputation as a humorist.” 

His friends were puzzled. 

“Di-gesting!”” he gasped. 


Continued from page 12 


turkey so I could give you and me a good 
excuse to eat our Christmas dinner 
together. I—I—caught on this nail. 
That’s all. Now, will you cut me down?” 


HE didn’t answer by word, but, movy- 
ing the chair forward, she mounted it 
and drew the blade across the trousers 
near the nail. As he fell in a heap she 
picked up the lamp and hastened up the 
stairs. 

“But, Mattie,’ he called, as he pulled 
himself together. 

“Go out the way you came in,” she 
answered as she locked the door behind 
her. 

The telephone bell rang at about 
ten oclock the next morning. The- 


ophilus had expected a call. Of course, 
she had told the police and they would 
arrest him! Whew! The talk it would 
make! And, Jee Whitaker! they could 
prove a case against him. 

““Merry Christmas, Theo,” came the 
voice over the ’phone. 

““Wish you the same, Mattie,” tremu- 
lously. “I’m awfully sorry that 

“JT want you to come over and have 
dinner with me.” 

“But last night 

“Well, I had made up my mind to 
have you any way. I’ve been dreadfully 
lonesome since Nancy Bell and Thomas 
went away.” 

“Yl be there.” 

And Theophilus winked. 


You Will Have More Time 
to Help Uncle Sam 


By sending in your recipes, plans and suggestions for 


thrift, food cconomy and conservation. 


We have 


decided to extend the time to January 1st, instead 
of closing the contest December Ist, as was an- 
nounced in the November issue of Woman’sWorld. 


KEEP IN MIND 


That winter is not the only time in which economy 
and food conservation should be practiced. Spring 
and summer are coming —what plans have you for 
carrying out your ideas of thrift in these seasons? 
That is what we want. 


No manuscripts can be returned. Do not send manuscripts after 


January Ist. 


It is planned to print the names of the winners and the prize sug- 
gestions in Woman’s World in the March issue. 


ADDRESS 


HELPING U.S., Woman’s World, 1078S. Clinton St., Chicago 


yore Dee emmy er, 


The Girl With 


1917 


the Violet Eyes 
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and make his escape into the night. 
The half-hour struck, the hall seemed 
very cold, the noise of outside Los 
Angeles was gradually dying away. He 
had walked to the far end, by the baize 
doors which led to the turnstiles, and 
was about to retrace his footsteps when 
suddenly the door of the private room 
at the other end was flung open, flooding 
the lower part of the vestibule with light. 
The moment had come! 


FoR a few seconds no one appeared. 
Dr. Lipsius was speaking and Rupert 
heard every word distinctly. 

“Very well, then; we will go to the 
Laukershim at once. We will walk down 
together—a little exercise will do me 
good ” and here the doctor men- 
tioned some name which Rupert could 

-not catch, but which had a foreign sound, 
“will be waiting for us with reports.”’ 

“You have a man here, doctor, haven’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes; my good Cook—my faithful 
bodyguard, Cook,” said the doctor, with 
a purring chuckle. “I shan’t want him 
tonight. You shall be my bodyguard, 
Montague, asfarasthe Laukershim. Ill 
send him home.” 

The doctor came out of the room. 
“Cook!” he called, to Rupert, ‘‘you can 
go home now in the motor. Tell Quong 
I shall not be home till tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Very good, sir,’”’ mumbled Rupert. 
His heart was beating wildly. He had to 
advance toward his master, and he knew 
that directly he came into the broad band 
of light which poured from the private 
room, his face could not escape notice. 

But the fates were with him. 

“Tll show the man down, doctor,” 
said Mr. Montague obsequiously. ‘“‘He 
might not be able to find his way.’’ 

“Thank you, thank you! then I’ll put 
on my coat. Good night, Cook!” 

“Good night, sir!’’ Rupert answered, 
and followed Mr. Montague to the baize 
door leading to the side entrance. 

“Mind the step, my man,” said Mr. 
Montague, in his suave voice. ‘This 
way. Like your job with the doctor?” 

Rupert turned his face full on his late 
employer. There was the same curled, 

_ yellow moustache, the hair sleek, and 
Mr. Montague was redolent of scent 
and polite good humor, as of yore. But 
he looked at Rupert as if he were a per- 
fect stranger. 

“T like it very much, sir,’”’ he answered 
in a husky voice. ‘‘Good pay, lots to 
eat, and nothing to do but attend on 
the boss.”’ 

Mr. Montague laughed. 
would envy you,” he said. 


“Most men 
“The doctor 


is a dear old gentleman, and as a col- 
lector of Japanese antiques there is no 
one to touch himin America. But he has 
his little foibles, and as he can afford to 
yey for them, well, they hurt nobody but 

imself, and incidentally benefit a good 
many people. Because he has a fancy to 
have a bodyguard walking about with 
him, that is no business of anybody else. 
We all have our hobbies, and that is his.” 

“Very lucky one for me, sir,” said 
Rupert, with a twisted grin, touching 
his cap as they went out on to the pave- 
ment where the big car was waiting. 

Mr. Montague gave the doctor’s mes- 
sage to the chauffeur and Rupert got 
inside the car, but not before Mr. Mon- 
tague had withdrawn a dollar from his 
waistcoat pocket and bestowed it upon 
him with a friendly smile. 

The car moved off, and Rupert took 
out the pads from his mouth and nose 


with the deepest and most heartfelt sigh ~ 


of relief he had ever known. Then he 
looked couriously at the dollar, remem- 
bering Montague’s innumerable mean- 
nesses in the past. Finally, he put it in 
his pocket with a chuckle. 

“Tl have it framed some day when 
all this is over,’? he murmured to himself. 


AS they turned into Spring Street the 

reaction came. He leaned back in the 
car, and for a moment everything whirled 
round him and he felt as if, in another 
moment, he would lose consciousness 
altogether. 

At that moment the car stopped, and 
Tom, the chauffeur, jumped down from 
his seat and came to the door. 

“I say, sport,” he said, “‘there’s still 
ten minutes to closing time, and here’s 
a nice, handy place. What do you say 
to a wet?” 

It was with considerably more fervor 
than the former was aware that Rupert 
pledged the old saying ‘“‘When the cat’s 
away the mice will play.’ Nor had he 
the least idea how, even after all that 
had happened that night, the old saying 
was still to prove itself doubly. 

He got into the car again, and it turned 
down Fifth Street. As he passed Jasper 
Meredith’s great house Rupert pressed 
his face to the window. There, within a 
few yards of him, was the princess of his 
heart. He called her name aloud, as if 
she could hear, and a great yearning 
possessed him. But he was a man who 
had the priceless faculty of controlling 
his thoughts and emotions. There was 
dangerous and secret business to be done 
ere the winter’s sun should rise again. 
He bent his thoughts toward it, plotting 
and planning every detail of his scheme. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Like Taking an Axe 


To a Corn 


Some methods of removing corns 
suggest anaxe. They are harsh. They 


attack live tissue as well as the corn. 


And soreness often follows. 


Some are mussy. Some require 
frequent applications. All were uncer- 
tain, all unscientific, until Blue -jay 
came. 


Now, with Blue-jay, you apply a thin 
protector, which stops the pain at 
once. In the center—acting on the 
corn alone—is a gentle, efficient 
wax. And a tape 
wraps the toe while 
it acts. 

Blue-jay is ap- 4 

plied in a jiffy. 
When applied, you 
forget the corn. In 
two days you find 
it gone. 


BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 


How Blue:jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which atane the pain 
by relieving the pressure, 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 


About one corn in ten needs a sec- 
ond application. But no corn can 
resist this new-day method. 


At least a million corns a month 


" are ended in this easy, gentle way. 


Users of Blue-jay apply it as soon 
as a corn is felt. And it never pains 
again. 

Try it tonight—on any corn, old or 
new. What it does to that corn, it 
will do to all. And that means 
lifetime freedom. You will be 
amazed to know 
how easily this 
trouble can be 
ended 


Blue-jay Corn 
Plasters are sold 
by all Druggists. 
Also Blue-jay Bun- 
ion Plasters. 


Chicago and New York 


B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
wetting. It wraps around the toe, to make 
the plaster snug and comfortable. 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn, The action is 
gentle, and applied tothecorn alone. So the 
corn disappears without soreness, 


Christmas Music for the Church 


Arranged by MRS. ELSIE G. DATESMAN 


Organ Prelude I. 
March of the Magi - - - - - - - - 
Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices 
Christmas Carols < O Come, All Ye Faithful 
Joy to the World! The Lord Is Come 
Maker 
RGixté B. Adams 


Anthem—Arise, Shine, For Thy Light Is Come - - 

Offertory—Glory To God (Women’s Chorus) - - 

Garcia i Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning 
Calm On the List’ning Ear of Night 

Organ Postlude—Festal March - - - - 


UUs US es Se ST Ue WU SSS WSS Ls De Me Ds OU ss Ds 


HE advertising columns are for the reader’s benefit. Is the 
reader taking advantage of them by writing for further 
information about what she sees, mentioning Woman’s World? 


TST SLL se SL Ss SS Le LS 


Kroeger 


STs Me aS 


Organ Prelude ; II. 
Christmas Pastorale from Messiah - 
It Came Upon the Taidaiekt Welear 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
While Shepherds Watched Their Hiorks 
Anthem—Glory To God In The Highest -  - - 
OffertorySing, Oh Heavens (Double Chorus) - - - 
Carols { Angels, From the Realm of Glory 

Christians, Awake! Salute the epEy. om 
Organ Postlude—Christmas Carol - - - 


Ill. 

Organ Prelude—Pilgrims’ Chorus - 

Sing, Oh Sing This Blessed Mora’ 
Christmas Carols { ‘With Gladness Men of Old 
Anthem—Joy To The auerid - - - ~ - Mueller 
Solo—Star Divine - - - - - Dudley Buck 
Anthem—Good Tidings - - Carrie B. Adams 
Hymn—All My Heart This Night peices 
Solo—Silent Night, Holy Night 
Organ Postlude—Grand Choeur - - 


| deseeipetetelatacios 


Handel 


Christmas Carols 


Pergolesi 
Loveland 


= mS 


ws. BB. 


Stamped on each Drop “Wy 


POUGHKEEPSIE, & aie 
NY. U.S.A. “Hs 


Guilmant 


Wagner 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or acallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
slore 


in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


- for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

In asthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


Established 1879 


8 times as large as 15c size 
2% times as large as 25c size 


Get a Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
Dollar and practice economy. 3-in-One is 
the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, bicycles, talking mach- 
ines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores of 
other things. 

Best preparation for cleaning and polishing furni- 
ture. Also absolutely preventsrust on metal surfaces 


indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid and will 
keep indefinitely. 


FREE Ask us for a generous sample 
bottle—no cost. Also get the 
3-in-One Dictionary—free. 
Sold by all Good Dealers 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165AG. Broadway, New York 


Woman’s World 


Whatever You Want to Wear 


These Styles Will Supply 


When company comes or Jou a-Visiting go, you'll be sure to look well, and so will the children, if Jou 


make your garments after the styles shown here. 
satisfactorily by using these perfect fitting patterns. 


Anyone who sews can fashion them easily and 
Take measurement over fullest part of chest and 


send ten cents to Pattern Department, Woman's World, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ma 


Every Pattern Guaranteed—Price, Ten Cents Each 


8550. LADIES’ WAIST—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 in. bust measure. 


= GATT ER N ORDER 
Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 Cuvron S%, Curcaco, Ii. | 


8352. CHILDREN’S ONE-PIECE 
DRESS—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 

8538. MISSES’ AND SMALL 
WOMEN’S DRESS—Cut in sizes 16, 
18 and 20 years. 

8341. MISSES’ AND SMALL 
WOMEN’S ONE-PIECE DRESS—Cut 
in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 

8344. CHILDREN’S ONE-PIECE 
DRESS—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

8522. LADIES’ SLIP-ON WAIST— 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 

8531. GIRLS’ LONG-WAISTED 
DRESS—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 yrs. 

8555. GIRLS’ COAT—Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

8556. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE DRESS 
—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. 


8350. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Cut in sizes 36 to 46 inches bust. 

8520. LADIES’ DRESS—Cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 

8547. CHILDREN’S ROMPERS— 
Cut in sizes 1 and 2 years. 

8537. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE 
APRON—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. 

8540. MISSES’ SKIRT—Cut in sizes 
16, 18 and 20 years. 

8544. LADIES’ FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT—Cut in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches waist measure. 

8532. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. 

8526. GIRLS’ APRON—Cut in sizes 
2 to 16 years. 


Decennbers. 1°9-1°7 


for 


A FEW MINUTES’ WORK EARNS THIS 


French Ivory Manicure Set 


A LOVELY CHRISTMAS GIFT 


HERE is a dainty set indeed. Powder 

Box, Hair Receiver, Salve Box, 
Cuticle Knife, Nail File, Button Hook, 
Shoe Horn and Buffer, all in French 
Ivory. Powder Box and Hair Re- 
ceiver over 314 inches wide. Other 
articles in proportion. Instead of 
an all-ivory Salve Box, as shown, we are 
now putting in a prettier jar of fluted 
glass with ivory cover. You can obtain 
this entire set for yourself, or to present 
to some friend, by securing only four 
yearly subscriptions to WoMAN’s WoRLD 
at 50c each. Powder Box and Hair 
Receiver yours for only two subscriptions. 
Your choice of any two of the six other 
articles for each new subscription, pro- 
vided you send us at least two subscrip- 
tions now or have previously sent in at 
least one new subscription at 50c. Be sure 
to mention Offer No. 2158 when writing. 


We cannot repeat this wonderful bar- 
gain offer after our present stock is 
exhausted. Don’t fail to secure this 
generous gift and be sure to mention 
Offer No. 2158 when ordering. 


Woman’s World, Chicago, Il. 


HICH is indispensable 
s if style with comfort is 
= to be assured. The TREO 


+ GIRDLE is made entirely of 
|, Porous woven, surgical elastic 


= web, which “‘gives’’ freely to 
/! every movement of the body, 
~ yet firmly holds the figure. It 
| lends grace with absolute com- 
|. fort at all times. Our patented 
‘method of construction and 
E character of material used, make 
fi it equally desirable for street, 
© dancing, evening or sport wear. 
F In shortor long lengths, white 
2 or flesh. Retail, $2.50 to $8.00. 
€ CAUTION 


Treo Co., 160S Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
In Canada; Eisman & Co., Toronto 


soroeecseetii 


AGENTS—s"Surner 


Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 


Free Sample * 
to Workers 


oa! 


from Kerosene (coal oil). © 
Gives every home a gas stove. Absolutely safe. 


Cheapest 
Wonderful Labor Saver {2:; torn, Agco's 


Women wild about it. Nocoalorashestocarry. No more 


danger from Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 


ery home @ prospect. Low price makes 2 Easy 
to carry and demonstrate. Big profits. Your territory Is open. 
Write today. Thomas BurnerCo, 3691 Gay St., Dayton, Ohio 


quick sales, 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
WOMAN’S WORLD, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois. Publisher, Woman’sWorld Magazine Company, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Hiram Moe Greene, Chicago, 
lil. Managing Editor, Hiram Moe Greene, Chicago, Ill. 
President, Walter W. Manning, New York City, N.Y. 
Name and address of individual owner: Walter W. 
Manning, New York City, N.Y. Known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1% or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities: None. (Signed) Walter W. Manning, 
President. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th 
day of October, 1917. (Seal.) George O. Johnson, 
Notary Public. (My commission expires July, 1920.) 


Sewing Seems So Simple 
When You Use These Patterns 


Making your clothing look smart and stylish is no trouble when following 
these patterns, because they have just the right fit, with the little touches 
that give the air of being well dressed, which is so much desired. Send 
ten cents to the Pattern Department of Woman's World, giving measure- 
ment over fullest part of chest. Scissors, needle and thread will do the 
rest, and you will be proud of your success in clothing the family. 


Every Pattern Guaranteed—Price, Ten Cents Each 


8501. LADIES’ COAT—Cut in sizes 8500. GIRLS’ DRESS—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 


measure. 


6 to 14 years. 


q_PATTERN ORDER), 


Woman's World Magazine Co.,Inc. 
107-111 Cunton S*, Curcaco, IL. 


8514. LADIES’ LONG COAT—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. 


8441. GIRLS’ MILITARY DRESS 
—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


PATTERNS 


8336. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE NS 
No2 SIZE 


DRESS—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. 


Lown. oases) Se =e 
SIDTHE..2) et oe 
St..No.or RED 


8551. LADIES’ TWO-GORE SKIRT 
—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 


1 i . 
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THE BEST GIFT \ 
of Them All 


_ Each day after she has done her sweeping 
in one-half the time it took her with a 
broom, with no aching back and arms, no 
dust in her eyes, ears and mouth, your gift 
of a Bissell will be appreciated all over 
again. You might buy hera gift that costs 
much more, but nothing you could get her 
would give her as much real and lasting 
enjoyment as a 


BISSELL’S 
Carpet Sweeper 


It’s not a gift she’ll enjoy only for today or to- 
morrow, but one she will enjoy every single day 
for years tocome. Prices are $3.25 to $6.25 for 
the Bissell's ““Cyco’’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeper 
and $6.00 to $12.50 for the Vacwus Sweeper, de- 
pending on style and locality. 

For sale everywhere. Booklet on Request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Jargest Sweeper Makers 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Made in Canada, too. 


i] 
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reCCINANS 
FACH POWDER. 


Imparts to the complexion that velvety 
smoothness and delicate blush-tint of a 
healthy baby’s skin. Freeman's has been 
the delight of Fashion's devotees for more 
than a generation. 


Always guaranteed satisfactory. Freeman’s 
does not rub off. 
All tints at all toilet counters. Miniature 


box for 4 cts. in stamps. 


The Freeman Perfume 
S Co., Depi. 87, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


See tee Uc rosipald 
Tae, Money Cheertully ——— 
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LOOSE LEAF MEMO PAD 
VORNTIFICATION cARO 


GOLD — con ocxer, 
Name engraved FREE in 23-kt. Gold. For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
FORTUNATE purchase before leather advanced in price enables 
us to offer 28,000 of our PRACTICAL BILLFOLD at what the leather 
alone is worth today. = Ss E 
THIS INVALUABLE combination currency-card case,a distinctive 
Xmas Gift, in genuine Sealgrain Leather yours at this low price of 
50c¢ ($5.40 Doz.) prepaid while they last. Thin model design with 
Rae frame. transparent identification card, 1918 calendar and 
joose leaf MEMO PAD. 
SIZE closed 3x 3 1-2; open 8 x 3 1-2 inches. 
ift box, with engraved card. SAME in fine Morocco Leather, only 
1.00 ($10 Doz.) prepaid. Order some of each at once. Order 
shipped day received. Illustrated catalog FREE. Send draft, M. O. 
or stamps TODAY. A. Landa & Sons Co., Mfrs., Dept. 0-73, Chicago 


Packed in handsome 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


Woman's World 
1916-1917 Cover- Naming Competition 


THE JUDGES WERE 


H. H. Garver 


Foreign 
Trade Commissioner 


Irving Shuman 


Ex-Assistant 
U. S. Treasurer 


Wm. Brown, Jr. 


Naval 
Officer of Customs 


FIRST PRIZE, $1,000 
Pittenger, Mrs. M. L., Ashland, O. 


SECOND PRIZE, $500 
Keen, Ava E., Bridgton, Me. 


THIRD PRIZE, $250 
Hector, Miss Alice, Yazoo City, Miss. 


TWO PRIZES, $100 EACH, $200 
Keneaster, Elsie, Washington, D. C. Redegar, Herbert G., Lakewood, O. 


FOUR PRIZES, $50 EACH, $200 


Kapin, L., New York, N. Y. 
Peterson, W. R., Newark, Ill. 


Pierce, H. D., Gates Mills, O. [Miss. 
Underwood, Miss Saidee, Yazoo City, 


FOUR PRIZES, $25 EACH, $100 e 


Brown, Mrs. D. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Midgley, H., Lost Hills, Calif. 


Perry, W. A., W. Somerville, Mass. 
Pond, Miss M., West Hoboken, N. J. 


FIFTY PRIZES, $10 EACH, $500 


Barr, Wilbert, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bingham, F. I., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bradford, Miss Blanche, Norfolk, Va. 
Briel, C. C., Richmond, Va. 

Browh, David, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brown, Mabel S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burtis, Albert S., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Champlin, Frank L., Waterbury, Conn. 
Cherry, Mrs. H. B., Yazoo City, Miss. 
Clarke, Mrs. B. S., Denison, Tex. (Utah 
Eardley, Mrs. J. A., Salt Lake City, | 
Elliott, Miss Gladys, Yazoo City, Miss. 
Fairchild, Josephine, Eau Claire, Wis, 
Ferris, R. B., New York City, N. Y. 
Goldstein, Philip, Brooklyn, N.Y. _. 
Graham, Jessie E., Cleveland, O. [Miss. 
Hartman, Mrs. O. H., Brookhaven, 
Henry, Joseph G., New York City, N. Y. 
Hoehman, H. C., New York, N. Y. 
Hollar, Fannie B., Vanatta, O. 


Jacobs, Miss Hattie I., Nashville, Tenn. 


Jamison, J. W. B., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Keen, Lewis L., Bridgton, Me.“ 
Mattingly, J. B., Yazoo City, Miss. 
Meade, E. B,, Richmond, Va. 


100 PRIZES, 


Anderson, Mrs. W. P., Norfolk, Va. 
Arnold, Mrs. J. H., Fargo, N. Dak. 
Austin, Jr., Cyrus B., Delaware, O. 
Badenhausen, H. W., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Bain, J. C., Portsmouth, Va. 

Baker, Mrs. W. C., Taunton, Mass. 
Banes, W. G., Baltimore, Md. 

Belt, Mary J., Utica, O. 

Best, Earl R., Salina, Kans. 

Briley, Mrs. Myrtle, Reed, Okla. _ [Pa. 
Broomall, Mrs. Frances, Philadelphia, 
Broome, A. W., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Buckenham, Miss A. M., Philadelphia, 
Burchill, Beatrice I., Portland, Ore. [Pa. 
Burke, Joseph F., Boston, Mass. 
Burlingame, Mrs. H. G., Findlay, O. 
Byrum, J. L., Breckenridge, Minn. 
Chadwick, Allen, Osterville, Mass. 
Chadwick, Oscar L., Osterville, Mass. 
Charlton, I. M., Morrisville, N. Y. 
Clark, Gertrude R., Rudolph, O. [N. Y. 
Cochrane, Harold B., New York City, 
Cole, Wm. E., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Conover,. Mrs. I.; Randall, N. Y. 
Cowle, Leonora C., Middlefield, O. 

De Forest, Edgar, New York City, N. Y. 
De Hondt, Henry, New York City, N. Y. 
Earnhart, Mrs. Lottie, Winton Place, O. 
Edgar, Mrs. J. B., Sidney, O. 

Elliott, Mrs. Roy, Peoria, IIl. 

Evans, Mrs. George, Brunswick, Mo. 
Fearing, F. W., Newburyport, Mass. 
Fischer, Mrs. H., Jersey City, N. J. 
Friedman, Benjamin, New York City, 
Funk, Theodore A., Decatur, Ill. [N.Y. 
Fursey, Miss Fanny, Greensburg, Pa. 
Garrison, Mrs. E. F., Earlysville, Va. 
Gavrin, Mrs. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
German, Mrs. Maude, Millington, Mich. 
Gilpin, George W., Newcastle, Pa. 
Goodman, Mrs. Jalen, Bruning, Nebr. 
Gregory, Mrs. T. R., Greenwood, Miss. 
Harmon, Mrs. D. S., Meridian, Miss. 
Harris, Mrs. W., Bayonne, N. J. 
Hazlitt, Mrs. W. H- Hector, N. Y. 
Healy, Janet H., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Heilig, Mrs. Jno. C., Morgantown, W.Va. 
Hunt, Lillian M., Lexington, Ky. 
Jackson, Addison G., Biloxi, Miss. 
Kells, G. W., New Bethlehem, Pa. 


Metcalf, Mrs. W. A., Granite City, IIl. 
Miller, Alfred W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mulvihill, Margaret, Redlands, Calif. 
Niles, Miss Mabel, North Adams, Mass. 
Norberg, Mrs. G. E., St. Paul, Minn. 
O’ Reilly, Miss Lucia, Yazoo City, Miss. 
Pelaez, Miss M., Biloxi, Miss. 
Powers, A. C., Portsmouth, Va. _[Miss. 
Quekemeyer, Mrs. J. H., Yazoo City, 
Ryan, Mrs. Ella J., Boston, Mass. 
Scott, J. M., Spokane, Wash. 

Shuler, Mrs. Geo. F., Sterling, Ill. 
Smith, Mrs. Ray, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Thompson, R. H., Columbus, O. [Miss. 
Uhlenberg, Miss Lizzie, Yazoo City, 
Underwood, M. E., Portsmouth, Va. 
Vann, Blanche H., Ahoskie, N. C. 
Wagner, John, Columbus, O. 

Weaver, Edwin, Neponset, Mass. 
Webb, J. F., South Richmond, Va. 
Williams, Bertha A., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Willis, N. P., Norfolk, Va. 

Wilson, Mrs. J. B., Yazoo City, Miss. 
Wilson, Mary S., E. Cambridge, Mass. 
Woodword, H. J., Mt, Vernon, N. Y. 


$5 EACH, $500 


LaVaute, Napoleon H., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Leib, Mrs. F. H., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lewis, Florence Gaw, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Lindsey, Jr., Fred, West Hoboken, N. J. 
Lindsey, Wm. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Linton, George W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
McComb, Miss F. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McConnell, Marguerite, Knoxville,Tenn. 
McDonnell, Miss R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McDorman, Mrs. R. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McLaughlin, G. E., Cleveland, O. 
McMullin, Miss Alice, Millport, O. 
McSwiney, B. H., Nashville, Tenn. 
Marshall, Elmer W., Washington, D. C. 
Mills, Mrs. G. N., Monroe, La. 

Nelson, Mrs. William, Tacoma, Wash. 
Oesterle, Rose, Newark, N. J. 

Orth, Grace M., Chillicothe, O. 

Porter, Wm. Radfield, Englewood, N. J. 
Rand, Mrs. C. V., Norfolk, Va. 

Reed, Mrs. Geo. E., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Reese, L. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Repass, Mrs. Frank, Marion, Va. 
Rettinger, C. E., Cleveland, O. 

Rice, Mrs. Frank, Fonda, Ia. [Ne Ye 
Rissland, Miss Ida, New York City, 
Roberts, Mrs. J. B., Yazoo City, Miss. 
Robinson, Mrs. E. M., Mobile, Ala. 
Rogers, Sarah L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rosenthal, Miss Bella, Alexandria, La. 
Roth, Julius, New York City, N. Y. 
Sanders, Mrs. J. H., Shepherdsville, Ky. 
Schriek, Anna E., Newark, N. J. 

Scott, Miss Esther, Greenville, Miss. 
Shaw, S. B. W., Rochester, N. Y. [N. H. 
Simpson, Edith W., Hampton Falls, 
Stribling, Mrs. John, Greenwood, Del. 
Suddith, Miss Dena, Natchitoches, La. 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary, Chardon, O. 
Tyndall, Ruth M., New York City, N. Y. 
Upshur, Stella A., Norfolk, Va. 

Van Assen, Miss Angelina, Passaic, N. J. 
Verrette, Mrs. J..A., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wade, Josie E., Durant, Miss. 

Walker, Mrs. H. E., New Orleans, La. 
Waltham, Mrs. C. F., Berkeley, Calif. 
Wilson, C. G., Clarksville, Tenn. 
Wolgast, Geo. M., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Woolf, Robert S., Blairsville, Pa. 
Yetter, L. Mae, Binghamton, N. Y. 


In. addition to the above there are 200 Rewards 


of $2.50 each and 1250 Rewards of $1.00 each. 


The complete list of winners, printed in pamphlet form, has been 
mailed to each competitor, and will be furnished to any 
other interested person on request. 


World 
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What You Can Make from An Old Shirtwaist 


OUR garments in one proved to 
FE be the possibilities of this all-over 

embroidery shirtwaist. No doubt 
some of the devotees of the make-over 
shop will recognize this tight-sleeved, 
close-fitting model so fashionable a 
few seasons ago, and they may have 
been keeping one, in hopes of finding a 
use for what seemed too good to throw 
away. 

The sleeves and the peplum were 
ripped from the waist, and the yoke 
with the standing collar was cut out, 
and the extra length that made the 
“dip”? in front trimmed off. With the 
addition of a belt, lace around the neck 
and small sleeves, a camisole opening 
in the back was made as shown in lower 
right-hand figure of the cut. 


The yoke of the corset cover, in lower 
left-hand figure, was cut from the widest 
part of the strip cut from the “dip,” the 
two ends left were used with the three- 
inch cuffs from the sleeves for the sleeves 
of the camisole. i 

One of the sleeves cut in two crosswise 
made the front and back of the corset 
cover, the fullness at the belt in front 
being the curved top of the sleeve. The 
closing is at the side. 

In the upper left-hand figure the 
curved top of the other sleeve sug- 
gested the shape of the collar which is 
four inches wide. The piece left, cut in 
two lengthwise, made the vest, the tops 
being slightly hollowed out to fit the 
collar and the short edges being the front 
edges of the vest. 


Dresser Searf of Crochet and Linen 
(For illustration see page 29) 
THis very dainty lace scarf is simply 
and easily made. The small, round 
pieces of linen can be of any shade de- 
sired to harmonize with the other dec- 
orations of the bedroom, and with three 
balls of No. 60 mercerized crochet cotton 
complete the materials used. 

In this scarf the linen is pale blue and 
the lace white. Cut a pattern of heavy 
paper, using a silver 50-cent piece as a 
guide. Cut the linen pieces so that they 
measure one inch in diameter after the 
hem is turned; this need not be pressed as 
the crocheting holds it firm. Over the 
hem make 1 d ¢, ch 2, repeat for 24 sp. 

2d Row—Ch 5, *1 tc, ch 1, 1 te, all 
over 2d sp, ch 3, repeat *, making 12 gr 
for this row. 

3d Row—1 dc, ch 3, 1 tc over ch 1 of 
previous row, *ch 5, 1 t ec, ch 1, 1 t cover 
next ch 1; repeat *. 

4th Row—Ch 3, 2 tc, ch 2, 2 tc, all 
over ch 1, ch 5, 1 d c over chs of 3d and 


2d rows together, ch 5; repeat *, com- 


pleting medallion; break thread. 

Start the 2d medallion and on the last 
row, join to 1 point of Ist medallion, 
continue joining the 3d medallion to the 
1st by 1 point and to the 2d medallion 
by 2 points, until you have 7 joined, 
forming 1 large medallion. 


When you have 4 large medallions 
joined, fill the center space with a huge 
spider. For this, wrap the thread 4 
times around your finger, using this as a 
foundation for the ring; make *3 d e« 
over ring, ch 21, join to point of medal- 
lion by 1 dc, turn; ch 10, 1 dc into 11th 
ch of the 21, ch 10, repeat * until you 
have 12 connections. 

Make the scarf the length required; 
this one has 8 large medallions to the 
row and 3 rows for the width. 

For the border, fasten thread, ch to 
reach to the next point; at the deep 
points make d c, and at the short spaces 
fn 2tc, ch 2,2 tc, to straighten the 
ine. ¥ 

Next 2 Rows—Spaces. ; 

Last Row—1 d c, ch 3, skip 1 sp, 
*1 dtc, ch 3, form a p, ch 1, repeat * 
until you have 5 d te, all into the same 
sp, ch 3, skip 1 sp, repeat from 1st *, 

(For illustration see page 29) 
"THE dresser scarf trimmed with em- 
broidery and crochet is of scrim. 
The hems at each end were basted and 
the lace worked over them with No. 15 
thread. Make a row of open meshes 
first and then follow the simple design. 

For the embroidered flowering done 
in cross-stitch, shaded thread was used, 
running from ecru, to match the 
material, to deep brown. 


Abbreviations Used in Crocheting 


ch st, chain stitch. A series of stitches or 
loops, each drawn with the hook through the 
stitch preceding. : 

sl st, slip stitch. Drop the stitch on hook, 
insert hook in work, pick up the dropped 
stitch and draw through. This is used as a 
joining stitch where very close work is wanted, 
or for “slipping”? from one point to another 
without breaking thread. 

s c, single crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle, insert hook in work, take up thread 
and draw through work and stitch on needle 
at same time. This is frequently called slip 
stitch, for which it is frequently used, and also 
close chain stitch. 

d_c, double crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle (as will be understood in following 
directions), insert hook in work, take up 
thread and draw through, thread over again 
and draw through the two stitches on needle. 

h tc, half treble crochet: Thread over 
needle, hook through work, thread over and 
draw through, giving three stitches on needle, 
thread over and draw through the three 
stitches at once. 

tc, treble crochet: Thread over needle, 
hook through work, thread over and draw 


hrough work, making three stitches on needle, 
over and draw through two, over and draw 
through remaining two. . 

d t c, double triple crochet: Thread over 
twice before insertion of hook in work, then 
proceed as in treble crochet. 

t tc, triple treble crochet: Thread over 
three times, hook through work, thread over 
and draw through, giving five stitches on 
needle, thread over and work off as in treble 
crochet, ‘ 

p, picot: A picot is made by joining the 
last four or any number of stitches in a ring 
by working a double in chain, counting from 
the hook. 

*, star, and parentheses ( ) mean repeat and 
are used to save words. 

Knot stitch: Having loop on hook, draw 
out to long quarter inch, thread over, draw 
through long ie 1 ch, insert hook between 
long loop and third thread, over and draw 
through, over and draw through both loops 
on hook. Repeat, as one long crochet notch 
is made of two knots. Join second knot to 
work with s c. 

sp, space: ch 2, skip 2 sts, t ¢ in next. 

gt, group: 3ordtcs 


P 
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ATTRACTIVE NEEDLEWORK THAT IS NOT 
Too DIFFICULT TO MAKE 


By MARGERY FASSETT 
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Has Junior a bib and tray cloth as a rn 
cule as these? The interesting little | ° 
house and trees and all the other | 
things scattered aboul are worked |" 
in blue cross-stitch. 4 
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This is the bag which was 
chosen from a myriad of de- 
signs by a woman who was 
looking for ‘‘something differ- 
ent.’ The pretty pink lining 
matches theapples at the ends; 
the tassels cover the gathered 
places. 


If you have some scraps of bright 
colored felt or broadcloth about the 
house here is a new use for them. 
The background of the tray is black 
satin and the felt pieces are cut to 
resemble flowers and pasted in 
place. Make the leaves of green 
cloth and the basket of some neutral 
color. 


Pe cnr a a hs 


This is a scarf which will 
please clever needlewomen 
for it combines crochet and 
embroidery in an unique 
fashton. For the cross- 
stitch flowers, shadedthread 
was used in tones of brown 
and tan, and the lace is 
worked in ecru thread. 


Dresser scarf 
of crochet and 
linen. Ex- 
plicit direc- 
trons for. 
making this 
beautiful 
scary are 
given on the 
opposite 
page. 


No picture can 
do justice to this 
exquisite piece 
of lace. It is 
comprised of 
medallions of 
crochet worked 
on small blue 
linen centers. 
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Woman’s World 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 


fume,Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S.Main,St.Louis,Mo. 


ENERGETIC AGENTS ESTABLISH BIG REPEAT- 
ing Business,selling Silver Star Hosiery. Mo.Bonuses. W rite 
Dept.2,L. M.Stackhouse Co.,1524 Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa. 


AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Credit. Sample. 
Sanford-Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 7. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MEN OR WOMEN MAKE $35 OR MORE WEEKLY 
selling Sanitary Household brushes. Big profits, whole or 
spare time. Puritan Co., Dept. D, 1966 B’way, N. Y. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. Nat ional 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. EW, 425 B’way, New York. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Pennants, Patriotic Pictures, Medallions. 
Rejects credited. Prompt shipments; samples; cat. free. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk E., Chicago. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURER 
offers permanent position supplying regular customers at 
mill prices. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time. 
Credit. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 601, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
588 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


“I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 
monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y 


$1.95 FOR MEN’S MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS— 
worth $5.00. Sample free. Money-making offer for 
agents, part time or all. Write today. Chicago Tailors’ 
Association, Dept. D24, So. Franklin St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF THE BEST 
paying proposition ever put on the market; something 
no one else sells; make $4,000 yearly. Address E. M. 
Feltman, Mgr., 5149 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


POSTAL BRINGS POSITIVE PROOF OF RE- 
markable repeat order proposition; an opportunity to 
own your own business; tremendous profits. Experience 
unnecessary. Equitable Corporation, 532 Ohio, Chicago 


AGENTS — $30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agents’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. Large Manufacturer of 
Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods,etc.,wishes representative 
in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for par- 
ticulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AGENTS: A ONE-CENT POST CARD WILL PUT 
you in touch with an $80 a week proposition selling 
Aluminum Utensils and Specialties direct to the consumer. 
Don’t let one cent stand between you and prosperity. 
Div. R. R. P., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, III. 


WRITE FOR LIBERAL FREE SAMPLE. GET 
posted on biggest money-making combinations and spe- 
cialties. Guaranteed tremendous sellers. Samples fur- 
nished free to distribute. Special large profit offers made 
now. R. fF. Newberry, 206 Peoria, Chicago. 


AGENTS TO TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE TO 
introduce our fast selling, popular priced household 
necessities. The greatest line on earth. Make $10 a day. 
Complete outfit and automobile furnished free to workers. 
Write today for exclusive territory. American Products 
Co., 5349 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR EXPENSE? 
We want good men and women for traveling general 
agents. Must have fair education and good references. 
Will make contract for three months, six months or year 
at salary $22.50 per week and necessary expenses. Can 
assign most any territory desired. For full particulars, 
address Gearge G. Clows Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.4-J. 


STOP HERE—SELL THE EISEN REGULATOR 
for Ford headlights. Going like wildfire everywhere. 
Gives splendid driving light at low speed, keeps bulbs 
from burning out, operates automatically. Wanted for 
every Ford. Big profits quick. Listen: Siler, Okla., 
sells 12 daily, profit $20; McFarland, Neb., made $3,420 
in 17 weeks. No experience necessary—we show you how. 
Not sold in stores. Sales guaranteed. No capital neces- 
sary. Write today for special offer. Address, Eisen 
Instrument Co., 663 Valentine Bidg., Toledo, Obio. 


EVERY HOME ON FARM, IN SMALL TOWN OR 
Suburb, needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as bright 
as electric. Tested and recommended by Government 
and 34 leading Universities. Awarded Gold Medal. 
One Farmer cleared over $500 in six weeks. Hundreds 
with rigs or autos earning $100 to $300 per month. No 
capital required. We furnish goods on time. Write quick 
for distributor’s proposition, and lamp for free trial. 
Mantle Lamp Co., 536 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, IU. 


LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME BY 
mail. Bea Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial I[lus- 
trator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors or Oil. Your 
name and address brings full particulars and our hand- 
some illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Fine Arts 
Institute, Studio 169, Omaha, Neb. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WOMEN BE GOV’T CLERKS. $85 MONTH. LIST 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept. H73, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED APRON AND CAP MAKERS. NEW 
higher prices. Send 20c coin for patterns. Returned if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


FARM LANDS—MISSOURI 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM, $10 CASH AND $5 
monthly; no interest or taxes; highly productive land; 
close to 3 big markets; write for photos and full informa- 
tion. Munger, B-158, N. Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalog free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago. 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS; MONOLOGS, RECITA- 
tions. Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
Sketches; Home amusements; ideas for all kinds of 
entertainments. Send for free catalog. Dramatic Pub. 
Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


HUNDREDS CLERKS (MEN & WOMEN) WANTED 
by Government for war preparation. $90 month. List 
positions Free. Franklin Inst., Dept. H63, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE WAY TO GET A GOVERNMENT JOB IS 
through the Washington Civil Service School. We pre- 
pare you and you get a position or we guarantee to re- 
fund your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, President, 
Washington, D.C., for book FK-927, telling about 292,- 
296 government positions with lifetime employment, 
short hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 


WOMEN—START DRESSMAKING BUSINESS IN 
your homes. $25 week easily earned. Sample lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. H-851, Rochester, N.Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 4501, St. Louis, Mo. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for patterns and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


HUNDREDS WOMEN CLERKS WANTED BY GOV- 
ernment for war preparation. $90 month. List positions 
Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. H61, Rochester, N. Y. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Zeigler Co., 7A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GET GOV’T WAR JOBS. $100 MONTH. LIST FREE. 
Writetoday. Franklin Inst., Dept. H62, Rochester, N.Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT, OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Frolics in Fruit for the Christmas Tree 


Continued from page 20 


the shell will open in two equal parts. 
Remove the kernel and for oars use 
pieces of toothpicks. 

Bananas are always a source of satis- 
faction to young folk, and many attrac- 
tive and quaint figures can be construct- 
ed from them. Best of these is the 
Indian in his canoe. The Indian is made 
of two prunes and a few raisins. For his 
head choose a longish-shaped prune and 
paint the face with white frosting. 
Stick this on another prune to be used as 
a body. Insert into the body raisin- 
covered toothpicks for arms and legs. 
Now, peel a banana, choosing one that is 
canoe-shaped and place this on a plate, 
using jelly around it to look like waves. 
Set the Indian on.one end of the banana 
and give him a straw for a pole, anda 
most unusual and attractive dish is 
ready for the table. 


Two bananas are needed for “‘Paddy 

and his pig.’’ Paddy, himself,is formed 
of a straight banana that is propped 
upright on a plate. A little coat and a 
scarf of paper is wrapped about him and 
a tall hat, that is made of green or black 
paper, is set on his head. An almond 
forms his nose, and the rest of the 
features are marked with chocolate or 
red candy, if you prefer. Paddy has in 
front of him a pig that he is driving. 
This pig is only a banana laying flat on 
the plate, whose little twisted tail is 
made of a bit of apple 
skin and whose ears 
are also of the apple 
skin. A Chinaman is 
made of a pear, three 
figs, two bananas, pep- 
permint candy sticks 
and crepe paper. The 
pear forms the body, 
the banana the legs, the 
candy sticks the arms, 
the fig the head and 
the feet, and the paper 
is used for clothing and 
the hat. 

A formidable look- 
ing sea serpent has a 
head of a baked apple 
with a_ body of slices 
of stewed apples, and 
he is artistically laid on 
a bed of boiled rice. 

With a pear fora 
head and a nice big 
orange for a body, one 
may make a funny 
rabbit. The ears are 
stiff paper stuck into 
the pear and the mite 


of a tailis merely cotton batting. He sits 
ona bed of straw—strips of apple, cut fine. 
Resting on a plate of jelly—the jelly to 
represent water—is a swan, the long 
neck of the bird being a banana, with a 
nice round apple for the head; the bill is 
just an almond nut. The body to which 
the banana is attached is a melon. To 
make it more real looking feathers may 
be stuck into the melon. One could usea 
small squash instead of a melon when 
the latter are out of season. 

As a bit of amusement for the children, 
make a lot of little turtles by sticking 
cloves for the feet and head into a raisin. 
Drop several of these little turtles into a 
glass of soda water and the little turtles 
will dance up and down, greatly to the 
delight of the children. 

Oranges may be served as faces. 
With a sharp knife cut off two crescent- 
shaped pieces of peel for eyes, and be- 
neath this cut a V-shaped piece of peel 
for the nose, raising this peel so that it 
will stand out. The mouth is fashioned 
by first cutting a line from side to side 
and then making another long curving 
line beneath the one just cut, leaving 
small portions of peel to represent teeth. 
Cut the ears in half-moon shape, raising 
the flaps so that they stick out ridicu- 
lously. This makes a very comical face 
and even will tempt the sick or con- 
valescent child to eat. 

Even potato croquettes may be 
molded in the form 
of little chickens before 
cooking, and have pep- 
percorns inserted for 
eyes. 


ONCE working with 
the little favors, 
your own ingenuity 
will suggest many more 
little favors that you 
can make with the 
materials in hand, and 
if you haven’t any 
children to amuse with 
your little fruit babies 
and dishes, try them 
on the grown-up folk 
at Christmas time, for 
I know by experience 
that these grown-up 
children find them 
just as diverting as do 
the little ones. 
Why not send that 


A PEPPERMINT STICK, A MARSHMALLow SOldier boy a box of 
AND A TISSUE PAPER DRESS AND sun- these fruit figures? He 
BONNET ARE ALL THAT IS NEEDED To Can eat them after he 

MAKE THIS SWEET LITTLE LADY 


has Jaughed over them. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


HONEY 


FINEST QUALITY, NEW CROP, CLOVER AND 
Basswood honey; thirty-lb. can $4.65; two or more cans 
$4.50 each. Sample 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
list free. M.V. Facey, Preston, Minnesota. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


——————— ee eee ee, 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 
eS EEE 
$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you and furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 
88Ns—s——o“sOhDQOQoeeeee eee 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


OEE 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, ehkos TIME, WRITING FO 
newspapers, magazines. Experience ; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louse ita, 


Se a 
SSSeeooeoeo=<~<$<$S$S$S$S$So ee _,” 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


EASY LESSONS IN BREAD MAKING, INCL. WAR 
Bread,50c. Emily Riesenberg,739 Palisade, Yonkers, N.Y. _ 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 

dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ill’std Coin Vale 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


WILL PAY $2.00 FOR 1904 DOLLAR, PR : 

for 1912 nickels, S. Mint; $100.00 for Dime 180 St Mine 
We want thousands coins and stamps. We offer up to 
$1,000 for certain dates, Send 4c for Large Illus. Coi 
Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 


PATENTS 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. ACT- 
ual search free. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. 
Geo. P. Kimmel, 11-L Barrister Bldg., ashington, D.C. 


ee Eee 
WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED — MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list pundres of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. 

115 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. bee: 


PET STOCK 


xOe CAN ee A S088 sagt pearpe YOUR BACK 
yard raising Belgian Hares. ti free. 
Twain Stock Assn., 100, Hankibar: Mare. eee 


PHOTO FINISHING 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS KODAK ENLARGE- 
ments for Gifts. 8x 10 mounted, 35c. Send only the nega- 
tive. Best Kodak Developing—Any size roll for 10c and 
6 prints Free with first roll. Or send 6 negatives, any size, 
and 10c for 6 prints. Ask for big catalog. Roanoke 
Photo Finishing Co.; 210 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERI 
ence unnecessary. Earn while you learn. Hundreds of 
good positions open. Write today for large list of open- 
ings and testimonials from hundreds of members we have 
placed in positions paying $100 to $500 a month. Ad- 
dress nearest office. Dept. 122-T, National Salesmen’s 
Training Ass’n, Chicago, San Francisco, New York. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPH Y—Wire and Wireless and Station Agency 
Taught. Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Cata- 
log Free. Dodge’s Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. A 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 10€ 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.75. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1013 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Help this sick soldier 


He is one of thousands who 
have broken down with Tu- 
berculosis in our Army or 
have been refused admis- 
sion to the Army because of 
Tuberculosis. 


War always , increases 


Tuberculosis 


Red Cross Christmas Seals are sold 
in your community to protect you 
and your family from Tuberculosis 
and to provide proper care for your 
soldier boys who break down with 
this disease. 


You must buy three times 


as many this year. 


Put Red Cross Seals on all your 
holiday mail and packages. Buy a 
lot and resell some to your friends 
who might otherwise neglect it. 


POT 


Guarantee 
of 
Advertisements 


We absolutely guarantee the advertise- 
ments in Woman’s Wortp and recommend 
every advertiser to you. If any Woman’s 
WorLD advertiser fails to treat you 
honestly 

You Can Have Your Money Back 
from usif you mentioned Woman’s WorLD 
when you wrote for or bought the goods. 


Glecen Ib. mma 
Publisher Woman’s World 


Comfort for Mother] 


AND DADDY AND ME. 
e have a warm, comfortable, convenient, 
sanitary, odorless toilet right i in the house, 
ld weather, 


‘ouble to empty than ashes. 
Toilet absolutely guaranteed. 


of this publication. Write for 
full description and price, 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
ae 12112 6th Hat, Betraite Mich. 
‘Ask about the San_ Washstand, 
Hot and ood Bi Running Water 
Without Plumbin 


Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
- for us and your Home trade. 
Industrious persons provided with 
profitable, all-year- round employment 
FEUER on Auto-Knitters, Experience and 
distance immaterial, 
White for particulars, rates of pay 
etc. Send 2 cents in stamps. 
Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., in. 
bee 91-E; 147FranklinSt.,Buffalo,N. ¥, 


jm) 
MAKE: Bis. MoOnN Er 


| *1,500 Made One Month 


Perrin, Cal., took in $380 he one day. 

® Almost the enormo sero fit of 400 per 

= cent. ca cash returned you for every 

25c spent. Not theory! Not guess 

work! But actual bonafide proven rec 
ords of ae Send for book. 


W:Z-LON 


RNS CRIS ae ear es 


Geco: SPRINGrIELDOMIO 


Join the Army of Workers 


Continued from page 22 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 


T IS a simple fact that hours of labor 
will be saved at headquarters and 
you will ensure prompt and accurate 


acknowledgment of the receipt of your 


boxes if you will help us by carefully 
following these directions in packing 
and shipping: 


1. Pack dressings of a kind together. 


2. Address package clearly. Write 
your own name and address distinctly in 
upper left-hand corner. 


3. If you ship to your State Chairman, 
make two identical typed or clearly 
written lists of the dressings with the 
name of your committee, the name of its 
chairman and the date. Put one in top 
of box. Mail the other, together with 
letter telling how and when shipped, to 
your State Chairman. 


4. If you ship to National Headquar- 
ters, make three identical typed or 
clearly written lists of the dressings, as 
above. Put one in top of box. Mail one 
to your State Chairman. Mail the third, 
together with letter telling how and 
when shipped, to National Headquar- 
ters, 299 Fifth avenue, New York. 


5. Ship by express or frieght prepaid, 
or by parcel post insured. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


Cotorapo—Denver, Miss Grace, E. Ensey, 
993 Pennsylvania St. 

Connecticut—Norfolk, Mrs. Frank W. 
Garvin. 

Cusa—Havana, Mrs. H. B. Ashley, United 
R. R., Havana. 

District oF CotumB1A—Washington, Mrs. 
Archibald Hopkins, 704 Union Trust Bldg. 

Grorcta—Atlanta, Mrs. F. E. May, 501 
Grand Opera House. 2 

I_trno1is—Chicago, Miss Parker 
Miner, 100 East Chicago Ave. 

Kansas—Hutchinson, Mrs. M. B. Bangs, 

Lourstana—New Orleans, Mrs. W. J. 
Behan, 1207 Jackson Ave. 

Matne—Portland, Mrs. Eleanor A. Leigh- 
ton. 

MaryLanp—Baltimore, Mrs. R. Manson 
Smith, 411 S. Charles St. 

Massacuusetts—Boston, Mrs. Livingston 
Cushing, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

MicuicANn—Detroit, Mrs. C. G. Easley, 
109 W. Willis Ave. 

Missourt—Kansas City, Mrs. A. R. Meyer, 
44th St. and Warwick Blvd. 

NeEBrRASKA—Omaha, Mrs. O. C. Redick, 
104 S. 39th St. 

New EncLtAanp—Boston, Mass., Mrs. Fred- 
erick Mead, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

New Hampsuire—Concord, Mrs. Chas. B. 
Bancroft. 

New Jersey—Newark, Mrs. 
Mackie, 6 Park Place. 

New York — New York, Mrs. Edw. R. 
Ilewitt, 19 East 59th St. 

Ou1to—Dayton, Mrs. 
Oakland Village. 


Anne 


Arthur H. 


Joseph H. 
Mrs. D. R. Rood, 


Crane, 


1117 Johnstone St. 

OreEGon—Portland, Mrs. Charles Scadding, 
30 Belle Court. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia, Mrs. Rod- 
man E. Griscom, 1428 Walnut St. 

RuHovDE Istanp—Providence, Mrs. Chas. L. 
Lippett. 

SoutH CaroLinA—Greenwood, Mrs. A. F. 
McKissick, 425 Cambridge St. 

Vircinia—Richmond, Mrs. J. A. Hodges, 
107 East Franklin St. 
Miss Anna 


We 
I.each, 104 Thirteenth St. 


A Library for 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
READERS 


The Book of Good Looks . . 
Woman’s World Baby Book . 
Before the Baby Comes . 
How to Set the Table 
Catering for TWo . . . . 
Dainty Dishes for Invalids. . . c 
The Demon Worry— How to Cast It Out 10c 
Plant a Tree for the Children. . . . 5c 
Minnesota Bulletin, Farm Houses . . 5c 
Learning and Earning. . . . . . . 10c 
Home Building . . . ot ate kOe 
Making the Home Beautiful Seer eel UC 
Sandwiches and Sweets Zs Social 

Occasions . . . OC 


Woman's World new: Dent. 
107 South Clinton Street :: Chicago, Ill. 


ste 
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Get This Big 
Santa Claus 
and a 6-Piece Set of 


Doll’s Furniture 


WITHOUT COST 


HUNDREDS of little ones are going to 
be made happy by this Christmas Gift 
from Woman’s WorLp. The figure of 
Santa Claus stands 134 inches high 
from his frost-covered boots to the top 
of his peaked hood. His twinkling 
blue eyes peer out under bushy brows; 
his broad smile of greeting parts his 
snowy-white beard; his bright red coat 
is bravely trimmed with ‘shiny brass 
buttons and in his hand he bears a 
miniature Christmas tree. The inside 
of his body is arranged in the form of 
a concealed bonbon box to delight 
the children. 


The Doll’s Furniture consists of 
six pieces — a table, couch and four 
chairs. It is made of bamboo, just 
like the “porch sets’? that grown- ups 
use. Any child can obtain hours of 
amusement out of this set. 


These Gifts Cost You Nothing 


You can obtain these gifts for your little friends without paying a penny for them. Go 
among your acquaintances and get only two one-year subscriptions to WOMAN'S WoRLD 
at 50c each. Send us the dollar with the names of the subscribers and ask for No.2154S. 
We will ship both the Santa Claus and the Furniture to you by return mail. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


107 S. Clinton St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NA 


HNN 


Home Doctor 


Almost daily she is confronted with a little 
hospital work — cut fingers, bruises, burns 
and various preventive measures against 
children’s ills. She must be prepared to 
take just the right remedial measure prompt- 
y and for that reason should always have 


Absorbine, Jr. at hand. 


TRADE MARA REO US PAL OF, 


is quite a complete first-aid cabinet in itself, It 
cleanses and heals cuts, bruises, sores and wounds. 
It kills germs and is a dependable spray or gargle for 
sore throat. It reduces swellings and inflammation 
promptly and gives quick relief from aches and pains. 

Absorbine, Jr., is a safe, clean, 
efficient household necessity for the 
busy mother—only a few drops are 
required at an application. 


Many competent chemical labors 
atories have made exhaustive tests of 
Absorbine, Jr., and have approved it. 
Detailed reports mailed on request. 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 


to your address upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
354 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


SHUNT 


Highest. prices paid for all Furs, 
Hides and Ginseng. Best facili- 
ties in America. No Commission. 
Send for our prices and Free 
valuable intonation before ships 
ping elsewher 
ROGERS "FUR COMPANY 

Dept. 314 St. Louis, Mo. 


IN 


HL 


Little Robert Taylor 
was born with deformed 
feet. Plaster paris casts were 
used without success—so_ he 
was brought to the McLain San- 
itarium. His parents’ letter tells 
the story: 


“‘We are more than thankful for what you 
straightening Robert’s feet. Of course his feet are 
terribly scarred from the plaster casts, but there are 
no scars from your work on him. His feet are so 
straight; and he runs, jumps and does anything any 
other boy can do.”” Mr. & Mrs. John W, Taylor 

1516 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
This is not a selected case—neither is the result 
unusual, In correcting this deformity no plaster 
paris or general anaesthesia was used. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private In- 
stitution devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of children 
and young adults afflicted 
with Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases 
and Curvature, Hip Disease, 
Wry Neck, etc. 
Our book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis’; also “Book of 
References”, free on request. 
Write for them. 
The McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium : 
998 Aubert Ave.. St. Louis 4 
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Sweeten the Breath 


and Clear the Head ~ 

Become 2 LUDEN~ite 
In clearing air passages and sooth- SA 
ing irritated parts, Luden’s are 
most beneficial. Sufferers from 
stomach disorders or catarrh 
make their presence more agree- 
able by using Luden’s. 


Sold everywhere in the 
yellow sanitary package— 


5 Cc Sot 


Luden’s Give 
Quick Relief 


Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 


Hair Like 
 ‘Nature’s O: edar 
eM Own” Polish 


Combines perfectly with 
YWATER-to cleanse, 


Use the genuine 


Bi A) 
yr Try the new 
* Z > - x Se: . 4 
: Grad) way — the Sil 
ley’ es \ merine way— 
and you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid-Silmerine 


is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. 
Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair. 
Directions with bottle At your druggist’s. 


brighten and preserve 
your finest furniture. 


At your dealer’s— 
25c to $3.00. 


CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


@ Used piano bar- 

gains, $55 to $185. 

Steinway ,Chick- 

‘ ering, Emerson, 
Kimball, etc, Used player-pianos, $195 to 8345, No 
Small pay- 


A modern idea in dishwashing 


If you want to save yourself the trouble 
of drying your dishes with a towel, try 
this: Use a tablespoonful of Gold Dust to 
a dishpan of water, wash all dishes of one 

kind together, scald with boiling water in 
avec einnon -Wotlstivtay. tec’ wire dish drainer. Gold Dust so thor- 
ee PA STARCK PIANO 0. | ; oughly dissolves the grease that the 
dishes will come out clean and bright. 


money down. days’ free trial. 
ments, 50 Music Lessons 
Free. Bargains in new pianos. 


Big Piano Book Free llustrat- 
— oe eee Cd, CON 

taining valuable piano informa- 

tion and complete descriptio 


ERS EXPECTATION 


nd To-Day for “Maur Modes” Book 


gOTH 


e 
Showing a Complete Live of Ff ashionable Apparel for 


'‘ATERNITY 


| DRESSES SUITS BLOUSES SKIRTS CORSETS at 
JANUFACTURERS' PRICES 
li] For Free Book Sth Ave. at 


BweoswcLane bryant jm sony 


BABY OUTFIT GIVEN 


To every mother or prospective mother who 
sendsl0c for EVERY MOTHER'S BABY BOOK, 
containing 28 pages of most valuable information, I 
will send in plain wrapper, my Complete Baby Outfit 
—6 Patterns—Cap, Coat, Dress, Niglht-Gown, Kimono, 
Petticoat, Sacque—with full directions for making, 

MRS. ROSENA HILL, 56-35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Splendid for motoring and general 
use. Elastic edge. No pinning, no 
tying. In sealed sanitary envelopes, 
10c, 25c, 50c. At all smart shops, or 
send 10c for sample. 


Silverberg Import Co., 239 4th Ave., N.Y. 


SLIP-PON 
VEILS 


You Have a Beautiful Face 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
appearas attractiveas possible for your own self-satisfaction,which is alone 

well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging you 
4 greatly, if not wholly, by your “‘Zooks,’’ therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best”’ 
at all times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it 
will injure your welfare! Uponthe impression you constantly make rests the = 
failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate destiny? My 
new Nose-Shaper ‘“TRapos” (Model 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses with- 
out operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does not 
interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


What Others Have to Say:— 


Miss C. R.—After using my **Trados 22’’ Dr. F. D. G. writes and says that after 
for only two weeks sees a wonderful im- he had used it for two weeks he thinks that 
provement in the shape of her nose. **Trados 22'’ is fine and will recommend it 


to his patrons. 

Mr. P. R. writes—‘‘Your Nose Shaper is Soing . 
the work and I am certainly, pleased with it; wil 
recommend it to my friends.’’ 


Miss K, W. says that she is getting fine results 
and is very much elated over. the Nose-Shaper. 

Mr. J. B. is very pleased with the Nose Shaper 
and his nose looks much better. 


‘Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 994 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, Noy. 


World 


Woman’s 


The Christmas Mother Goose 


A good child, a good child! 

You are quite good because 

If you are bad you fear I’ll tell 
Someone named.‘‘ Santa Claus!”’ 


Hi she alee 


Hush a-bye, baby, 
Why should you cry? 
You have no worries, 
Or presents to buy! 


* * * 


My man and I we fought because 
He said he was no Santa Claus. 
I said I didn’t want a thing 
Except a diamond brooch and ring, 
A sealskin coat and limousine, 

‘A check to buy some gasoline, 
A set of furs and ball-gown gay— 
My man he fainted dead away. 


* OK 


Little Miss, pretty Miss, 

You gaze at Dad so funny, 

I’m sure you plan to touch me for 
““A little Christmas money!” 


* OK O* 


Jack Spratt could eat no dark, 
His wife could eat no white, 
And so their Christmas turkey 
Soon disappeared from sight! 


* OK OK 


Little Miss Muffett 

Sat on a tuffet 

Under some mistletoe. 

Along came a chappy 

And She was unhappy 
Because the poor chap didn’t noticeit at all. 


* OK OK 


There was a man in our town 

And he was wond’rous wise 

The Christmas crush at all the stores 
Just opened both his eyes. 


And when he saw the women spend 
Their husbands’ cash galore 

He grinned a happy grin because 
He owned that very store! 


* OK OK 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
He is all in, 

His beard it hit a candle 
And fricasseed his chin! 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
She has an awful grudge. 

She wanted a nice electric car 
And got a box of fudge! 


x OK 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of dough, 
This is the time of year 
That it will quickly go! 


When my purse is opened 
The coin begins to hike 

For all the folks have hinted 
Of meny things they'd like. 


A sealskin coat for mother, 
A diamond ring for Jen, 
A lot of truck for baby, 
A check for Master Ben. 


And scores of costly presents 

For this one and for that, 

And all I get on Christmas morn 
Is a twenty-cent cravat! 


that. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, EVERYBODY ! 


I suppose you've been looking all through the magazine, won- 
dering where your friend Sandy McNab’s puzzles were. Well, 
there aren’t going to be any puzzles this month—but there will 
be some in the January issue, and every alternate month after 
I'll announce the October prize winners in January. 
I know you'll like this arrangement, because, from now on, you'll 
have more time to Work out your answers. 


With best Christmas wishes from SANDY McNAB. 


A Christmas Catch 


“What did Jack get for Christmas?” 

“He got caught ” 

““What—how?” 

“Miss de Sere caught him under the 
mistletoe!” 


A String to It 


“What is Yule-tide with?” 
““Con-cord, of course.” 


Santa Claus Says 


The people I really pity are those to 
whom Christmas means only the twenty- 
fifth of December. 

If you get a girl under the mistletoe 
this Christmas, she may get you under 
her thumb by next Christmas. 

Christmas would soon go out of style 
if all we got on that day was what we 
deserve. 

Mail your gifts early. One gift in the 
hand is worth a dozen delayed in the 
mails. 


Here’s To— 


The mistletoe, that sprig of green 
That gives us such a flash of bliss, 
And yet t’would be a foolish weed 
Without the first of it—‘*the Miss.” 


To Santa Himself 


Here’s to Santa, tall or thin, 

To Santa short or fat, 

Old or young or gay or glad— 

How strange, he always seems to be 
Built exactly like my Dad! 


Christmas History 


George Washington was the Father of 
his Country, but he didn’t have to buy 
presents for all of his children. 

Captain Kidd usually selected his own 
Christmas presents. , 

King Henry VIII. used to give his 
wives something for the neck. 

Mrs. Santa Claus’ maiden name was 
Mary Christmas. 


A Toast 


Here’s to the spirit of Christmas. 
Unlike all other spirits it goes to the 
heart instead of the head. 


Here’s to Her 


Whose eyes are the glowing candles on 
the tree, 

Whose smile is brighter, far, than Christ- 
mas stars to me, 

Whose heart is ever green with love 
unlike all other— 

The Gift that God Himself gave me, and. 
called it ‘‘ Mother!’ 


Here’s to Christmas 


It comes but once a year, the bromides 
say, 
Yet all of us, 
By kindly deeds, can make it come each 
day! 


Let us have, at least, as much holiday 
spirit as the man who said, when his 
baby swallowed a dime, “It’s so near 
Christmas we'll Jet her keep it.” 


A BIGGER, BETTER, HAPPIER, FINER 


| Woman’s World 


BEGINNING WITH THE JANUARY ISSUE 


A Magazine of Sunshine—Full of Fun and Fact—of Hope and Helpfulness—Brimful of the Finest Kind of Clean Fiction 
—Breath-taking Stories of Adventure—Love Stories that Warm Your Heart—Stories of Sentiment that are Sweet and Wholesome and Beautiful—M ystery 
Stories that Puzzle You with their Ingenuity—Just a Fine Variety—But stories that any one of your family can read and understand—and thoroughly enjoy. 


MORE PAGES — Everything is going higher—the price of paper, inks, presses, type, labor, everything that goes to make up a magazine—has 
SS}. LXincreased. And our standards are higher. We all want better things—better values. And in spite of the great increases, 


WOMAN’S WORLD), beginning with the very next issue, is going to have more pages and more good things in these pages. 


D 


Edith B. Lowry, M. D. 


Ralph W. Ermeling 


Lilian Dynevor Rice 


DEPARTMENTS 


First of all, there is going to be a section devoted to plain and fancy needlework. 
You can busy your fingers with the very latest designs with this new magazine 
—knitting, embroidering, tatting—everything that you will want. 

The Departments will be educative and dependable. “There will be no frills or 
isms or alluring theories. They will deal only with tried and tested facts and 
the departments will be conducted by those who by long experience or special 
opportunities are most capable. 

This list will give you some idea of how good they are going to be: 
Needlework 


Margery Fassett 
Bessie Williams 


Cookery 
Lilian Dynevor Rice 
Mary Mason Wright 


Domestic Science and _ Household Beauty and Good Looks 


Economics Charline 
Mrs. Avis Gordon Vestal Pashioce 
Interior Decoration Mrs. Whitney Morse, ‘Beth’ 
Winnifred Fales and others 


Comrades’ Council 
Maude Radford Warren 


In Our Own Field 
Mrs. Avis Gordon Vestal 


Department of Patriotic Service 
Dr, Edith B. Lowry 


Conservation 
Marion Kirkland 


Home Building 
Ralph W. Ermeling 


Mother and Baby 
Dr. Edith B. Lowry 


Home Entertainment 
Mae McGuire Telford 


Music 
Mrs. Elsie G. Datesman 


FICTION BY 


Maude Radford Warren 
Edith Barnard Delano 
Alice Garland Steele 
Seumas O’Brien 

John A. Moroso 

Adele S. Burleson 
Katharine Reynolds 
Jeannette Marks 

Alma Estabrook Ellerbe 
Guy Thorne 

Ida Alexander 


Edith Sessions Tupper 
Fanny Kilbourne 

Ellis Parker Butler 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Hugh Pendexter 
Grace Donworth 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
Edward H. Hurlbut 
Nina Sutherland Purdy 
Sylvia Chatfield Bates 
Isabel Underwood Blake 
Edwin?L. Sabin 


When you look at this list of authors, just think what their work means to you. 
Maude Radford Warren, you remember her stories. Edith Barnard Delano— 
she has a fine story in the very next issue. Alice Garland Steele—wasn’t it 
funny about Nora Ellen and Cassidy’s cow? Guy Thorne—isn’t his serial 
better than a movie? And Fanny Kilbourne—you haven't forgotten “Betty 
Bell and Love.” And Edward H. Hulburt’s dramatic story, ‘The Vanishing 


Flame.’’ And the new stories will be for our kind of people by these authors. 
To help you see the characters in these stories there will be these artists. Keep 
them in mind. Their work is no small part of the magazine. 
ARTISTS 
Warrant Pryor Harold M. Brett Fanny Y. Cory 
Thomas Fogarty William Hottinger F. Strothman 


Lucius W, Hitchcock 
J. Henry 

H.*J. Soulen 

Geoge Baker 

Phillip Lyford 


Robert McCaig 

E, L. Chase 

Lucile Patterson 
Maginel Wright Enright 
John Cassel 


Hanson Booth 

Charles G. Bigelow 
Harrison Cady ; 
William Van Dresser 
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Questions Department Editors 
Answer 


What kind of ferns can I use for indoor 
growing? 

Is it better to have a rag rug in some domi- 
nant color? 

Why doesn’t my baby cut his teeth? 

Can you give an economical menu for a 
week? 

Is there something new ina church supper? 


Can you tell me how parent-teacher 
organizattons are started? 

Will you please tell me how to make my 
parlor curtains? 


What color shall I have my living-room 
walls to harmonize with mission furniture? 


How shall I decorate the table for a yellow 
and white luncheon? 

What are several appetizing dishes for 
invalids? 

Why does my marmalade become watery? 


What shall we serve at a Juntor-Sentor 
banquel? 


Will you give me a good recipe for cooking 
macaroni? 

Do asparagus ferns néed lots of water? 
How and when shall I slip my geraniums? 
Is coalgas really injurious to house plants? 
Can lilies of the valley be grown indoors? 
What is the proper time to water house 
plants? 


What are. the symptoms of infantile 
paralysis? 

How can I cure my baby of bed-wetting? 
Will you suggest a diet for a three-year- 


"old child? 


How can I cure my baby of bowlegs? 

How can I construct a cess pool to connect 
with my bathroom? 

Ts it belter to build a garage into the house 
or connect with it? 

Will you suggest a new style porch for our 
remodeled house? 

Is brick more desirable than stone for a 
Jireplace? 

What are three appropriate songs to sing 
at a wedding? 

What is “breath control” in singing? 
Should scales be practiced every day? 
How isthe popcorn stitch made in crochet ? 
How do you bind off in knitting? 

What size knitting needles should be used 
for a sweater? 

What shall I say when a boy asks to take 
me home from a party? 

How often is it proper for me to write to a 
man friend in another city? 

How late should a man stay when making: 
an evening callon a girl? 

Which wedding anniversary is the paper 
one? 

What kind of polish shall I use on my 
piano to make it shine? 

Can you tell me where I can get Sunset 
Dyes? 

I am to be married next month; how should 
my announcements be worded? 

What are some lively games for a young 
people’s’ party? 

What is the proper way to acknowledge a 
present? 


OLGAIECS 


6, CHRISTMAS 


At Home and Over-seas 


This year—more than any other in our 
recent history—give sensible, useful things 
at Christmas. For the boys of the Army 
and Navy, useful gifts are even more 
an essential. 


Send your soldiers Colgate’s Comforts — 
the necessities they are used to—the link 
between home and the camp. Your Christ- 
mas giving will be both patriotic and 
sensible— you will avoid the waste of 
useless gimcracks and you will send 


things that are an aid to self-respect— 
and ‘‘according to regulations.” 


Ask your dealer to show you his Colgate 
assortment, All are of the high Colgate 
quality —all are useful—all are easily 
mailed anywhere. 


Every soldier whom you know will appre- 
ciate a Colgate Comfort Kit. It contains 
Shaving Stick, Coleo Soap, Ribbon Dental 
Cream and Tale Powder. All of these are 
necessities ‘allowed by the government. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 


This Soldier's Kit contains 
necéssities which the Government 
instructs men to take. 
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Enclosed find 65c for which renew @W Subscription for one year 


and send me your collection of eight hardy everblooming roses. 


Name 


Post Office : 


Street or R. F. D. 


A Beautiful Collection of 


ROSES 


for 


Woman's Wor Id Reader S 


OU can have roses all summer long— 

months of continuous bloom — even 

with only a small garden. Thousands 
of our readers have beautified their homes 
with one of the now famous Woman’s 
World Rose Collections. 


We have offered roses for a number of 
years, but never a finer collection than this 
season—eight choice hardy varieties which 
will grow vigorously even in northern states 
and give you constant masses of beautiful, 
deliciously fragrant blossoms. 


All are strong, well rooted, one-year old 
plants, growing into large lusty bushes, 
which increase in beauty with the passing 
years. With the exception of the climber, 
all should bloom soon after planting. They 
are guaranteed to reach you in healthy grow- 
ing condition and printed instructions on 
planting and care are enclosed with each col- 
lection. Our grower will forward at the proper 
time to set out in open ground in your locality. 


Do not fail to take ad. an- 
tage of this splendid offer. 


OUR OFFER 


For one yearly ‘subscription to Woman’s World 


at 50c and 15c.extra we will deliver this entire. 


guarantted collection of eight hardy everblooming 
roses to you, charges prepaid. Or send us two sub- 
scriptions at 50c each and we will give you the 
roses free. New subscriptions will start at once, 
renewals from time of expiration. The roses will 
be sent according to the planting schedule opposite, 
with full directions for handling and culture 
enclosed. This offer not good after June first. 


Woman’s World Chicago, Illinois 


Red Maman Cochet 


This is the ideal everblooming variety for general 
garden planting in all localities.’ It has every g 
quality a rose can possess. It is of such rugged, vigorous 
constitution that it will grow rapidly under very unfavor- 
able conditions of soil or location. The numerous 
branches give splendid support to an abundance of large, 
massive flowers. The buds mature slowly to half-open 
flowers with beautiful reflexed petals of loose formation, 
most fascinating in graceful outline. In color they are 
a rich bright rosy red, shaded a deeper crimson. 


White Killarney 


The pure white “Irish Beauty.’? An exceptionally 
healthy, vigorous grower. Has a wonderful disease-resist- 
ing constitution. Produces enormous crops of elegant 
pointed buds, opening into large globular snow-white flow- 
ers. One of the most lasting of roses; deliciously fragrant. 


Melody 


The greatest of all yellow roses for the home planter. 
Grows to perfection in any ordinary garden soil in all 
localities. Bears continually great numbers of lovely 
flowers of immense size, elegant, full and double, on stiff, 
erect stems. Combines a vigorous constitution and fine 
insect-proof foliage with exquisite grace and beauty. 
The color of the flowers is a lovely shade ot yellow, deep- 
ening to apricot in the center. 


Madame A. Chatenay 


Rosy carmine with darker shade. Wonderfully beauti- 
ful flowers, full, deep and double. Very hardy, strong, 
vigorous grower and free bloomer. Fine symmetrical 
form, elegant rich foliage and a great abundance of mag- 
nificent bright flowers. In every way an ideal garden rose. 


Etoile de France 


Possess every distinctive atrribute which adds to 
beauty and appeal. A giant in hardiness and sturdiness. 
Beautiful bronzy-green foliage, not subject to insect 
attack. A magnificent ornament for any garden. Great 
masses of beautiful roses all summer. Flowers marvel- 
ously formed, massive, deep and cup-shaped. Fragrance 
delightful; color, a clear rich velvety crimson. 


Rosemary 


Beautiful and dainty as its name. Hardy as an oak, 
grows vigorously everywhere. A delightful shade of 
silvery-pink and perfectly double. Petals thick and 
heavy. One of the most liberal bloomers; a mass of ex- 
quisite buds and flowers from early spring until late fall. 


Rhea Reid 


A most beautiful and thoroughly distinct rose of 
extraordinary beauty. Strong, healthy grower, with 
heavy deep green foliage. _ Handsome double flowers, | 
produced in greatest profusion all through the growing 
season. Withstands attacks of disease and insects. Color, 
a vivid scarlet crimson which intensifies as the bloom ex- 
pands. Flowers large, full and of perfect form with high 
center. Deliciously fragrant; superb in every respect, 


Dorothy Perkins 


A valuable climbing rose, perfectly hardy and a rapid, 
vigorous grower. Immense clusters of large, perfectly 
formed flowers in an exquisite shade of clear shell pink, 
deepening to a darker shade near the center. Foliage 
retains its freshness and beauty long after that of other 
roses has assumed an unsightly appearance. 


PLANTING SCHEDULE 


Latitude of Texas, California, Florida . . hese 4 1 
Latitude of Arizona, Oklahoma, So. Carolina . March 1 
Latitude of Washington, Tennessee, Virginia . March 
Latitude of Nevada, Kansas, Missouri . . . Apr 
Latitude of Iowa, Ohio, West Virginia . . . 
Latitude of Montana, Michigan, New York 
and all New England States . . . .. , 


LAN to plant! Send for your catalogues 
and buy your seed! 

Too early? Too cold? You can’t start 
planning too early, and as for the cold—I 
guess your ink bottle isn’t frozen. 

For we have a bigger work to do this 
year than last. And we have fewer hands 
with which to do it. By March more than 

a million of our young men will have gone directly 
into military service. So we have the same big 
problem of feeding our allies and feeding ourselves 
and we have fewer men to do the work. The 
question you wondered about when you planted 
last year you probably had answered by your gar- 
den in a pleasant aflirmative or a withered or weedy 
negative. 

Let’s do better this year than last. The way to do 
it is to put efficiency in the planning as well as in the 
planting. Do not try to do it all at once. Plan to 
plant to get a good second crop of something you can 
dry or preserve or can, not simply growing that which 
must be eaten as soon as it has matured. 

What we are doing now is going to be a great help. 
We all know that those at home cannot help too much. 
The pity of it is that we cannot do more. 

There may be darker days ahead of us. There 
undoubtedly will. And when that time does come 
those of us who cannot go over to help, can find work 
in the fields and in the gardens. It is the kind of 
work to go at with your head up and your chest out 
and some real honest-to-goodness callouses on your 
hands. 

All we can grow for ourselves saves someone else 
that labor. As the old joke has it, “Eat all you can, 
and what you can’t you can.” 

It’s all right. If you did not get it the first time, 
try it again. 

Send for your catalogues and buy your seed! 

Plan to plant! Help win the war! 


ECENTLY I saw a reproduction of a painting 
R in the Brooklyn Academy by Albert P. Ryder, 
called ‘‘The Golden Hour.’ There was a 
woman in the picture. She was picking flowers. And, 
perhaps, because I am no critic of art, the picture sug- 
gested something else to me, and that is this: Life is 
filled with golden hours. Almost any other scene 
showing someone in the sweet and quiet contempla- 
tion of things could be called ‘‘The Golden Hour.”’ 
And by things I mean just things, inanimate objects, 
like some trees, a winding road, some woods and a few 
clouds in the distance, and the sun spilling a golden 
light upon the green of an upland pasture. 

It might be that, or it might be a great ship riding 
safely at anchor in a harbor that was bright with the 
color of the sea and the sky, with spots of red and 
brown and purples flecked along the indented shore. 

A picture of ““The Golden Hour”’ could be any- 
thing at all that means looking out upon the world 
with an equanimity of spirit, rather than to be looking 
into yourself or someone else in a carping and a critical 
self-analyzing mood. 

Golden hours know no season, know no years. 
They are neither alone of fanciful, glorying youth nor 
the rosy recollections of old age. Time cannot taint 
nor tint them. They are endless, eternal, as many as 
the days of our life and as rich and wonderful as only 
a happy life can be. 

The Golden Hour is yours whenever you want to 
take it, whenever you feel that you want it, and can 
enjoy it, and prize it. You can reach out and make 
it yours, to have now, and to keep always. 

I can see a woman with an ironing board run from 
the top of a chair to the end of the stove, with bread 
in the oven, and a child squalling on the floor who 
thinks the only golden hour for her is Sunday when 
she is at church and, forgetting to remember whether 
she left the back door unlocked, she feels the warm, 
restful glow of the sunshine streaming through the 
windows. I can hear some man who has just finished 
his chores for the night kick off his boots, and say 
“The Golden Hour? You betcher life. Me for the 
hay and sweet sleep.”’ 

And there are other men with the Just for gain, 
burning out their lives and their souls in some “big 
deal,’ working for money or power or fame—and to 
them the Golden Hour means only that sixty minutes 
that brings them nearer to their goal, whatever that 
may mean to them. 

But if you are a woman or a man and you let your 
work drive you, or ambition consume you, so that 
you cannot at some time look out upon life—still, 
quiet life, inanimate things—and love that which 
your eyes see, I am afraid that when you die 
and go up there you will be almost too tired to 
explain, and will hold up the procession while you 
try to tell St. Peter what it was you did with 
your life. 

Can’t you try to squeeze in a couple of quiet golden 
hours each week, doing some reading, or just quietly 
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holding your hands and looking at life, and smiling 
at it? You will like living better and living will like 
you better. It is really a wonderful thing just to be 
alive. Why not enjoy a little more of it? 


personal discomforts and greater sacrifices 

to make. We must expect that. They will all 
be little enough for us’at home to do. But at the 
same time we shall find the uncertain business and 
mercantile conditions settling themselves. There 
will be more real work for all. And as things adjust 
themselves, as they surely will soon, there will be 
more money in-circulation and it will be more evenly 
distributed. The worst thing that can happen to us is 
to be panic stricken, like the man who when his house 
is on fire plumps the mirror and crockery out of 
the window. Our great country. is going to be here 
for a long time to céme. All the better and finer 
things in life will not disappear because of the world 
tragedy in Europe. What we need is great, big, 
courage, faith in ourselves, in one another, in our 
country and all our country stands for. With that we 
shall keep things going, improving conditions all the 
time, waiting for the boys to come back. Let us 
keep busy and be not afraid. 

HE MOTHERS—but why mothers? the 
parents, I should say—of the boys who have 
gone into the army should find great comfort 

in knowing that there never was an army surrounded 
by so many safeguards. It is as if Uncle Sam truly 
realized the world treasure that is wrapped up in 
those boys and he wants to give them back to civil 
life, as many as he can, and just as decent and clean 
and good as anyone could want them to be. 

For an instance, the restriction of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors to our soldiers is being extended to 
France, and General Pershing has chosen a beautiful 
city in Southern France in which our soldier youth can 
take his furloughs with some security to body, pocket- 
book, and future welfare—which Paris cannot give to 
soldiers in these war times. The city in Southern 
France will be under American military police. There 
will be stock companies playing American plays, 
moving pictures, boxing contests, shows and other 
entertainment, all under the eye of military police. 

Even ten years ago any such attempt at moral 
supervision of fighting men would have brought 
forth an oratorical hurricane of protest from “per- 
sonal liberty’? shouters—who had no children of 
their own to think about. This present great moral 
movement for decency and moral and mental cleanli- 
ness is one of the fine signs of the times. 


‘ N JE HAVE outgrown the notion that the big, 


A S THE WAR goes on, we shall have many more 


strong, everlasting, fighting men are those 

with noses like a rose, who consume the most 
liquor and curse the loudest. They used to be feared, 
but it was because they were irresponsible. Some of 
us have seen that type at dusk coming up the state 
road, horses on the run, and daring anyone to step 
out and stop him. He had had a day in town. I 
recall one of that kind who used to brag that with 
two drinks of liquor he could strike a blow with his 
bare fist hard enough to make a steer keel over. And 
he could. But he died. While cleaning fish he ran a 
bone under his thumb nail. Blood poison set in, and 
they set him out. ‘‘E’en so,” as old Alec Peters out 
to Poole’s Bridge used to say, “‘I kain’t see how all 
that rum presarved him none.” 


66 EEP a stiff upper lip!’ 
That was my father’s pet phrase in times 


of sorrow and adversity. I did not get its 
full significance until I was called back home to face 
my first great sorrow. But I have thought about it 
many times since. And the more I think about it 
the more I realize that it is a good thought. 

It is a kind of a homely way of telling a person to 
buck up, to hold oneself together, to face what is 
here and what must inevitably come with resolute 
courage and a sturdy heart. And there is a sort of a 
note of sympathy in it, too—something that makes 
you feel that someone you loved a lot was patting 
you on the shoulder and swallowing their Adam’s 
apple the same as you were—something about it that 
gives you a glimpse of sunshine through the film of 
tears—something that brings to your ears in time of 
doubt and fear the great and glorious echo of victory 
and the swelling hymn of a world al peace. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, dear Uncle Sam. We are 
with you, and for you.” 

And he answers: 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, dear folks. Your Uncle 
Sam thanks you very much. With you and the boys 
with me, everything is bound to come out all right.” 
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HIS year, owing to the scarcity of labor, many housekeepers will have to do the 
house-cleaning without assistance. Let Ivory Soap be your chief dependence 
and you will come through with a splendidly clean home to your credit 
<==} and eet any 9 es and roughening of the hands to remind you i 
of the ordeal. Lit 


Ivory makes such a thick, lasting suds that it cleans ftlgiesls the carpets, woodwork, 
furniture, and other badly soiled things which perhaps are given attention only’ at 
house-cleaning time. 


It is so harmless that it enables even the amateur housekeeper to restore to their original iil 
beauty the many perishable articles such as fine bric-a-brac and delicate hangings that | 
cannot be entrusted to ordinary cleaning methods. 


DLE LTO SL IONE LIE IMA AVES BANE ARAM ISBN ELE 


It is so mild that it can be used all day long without affecting the whiteness or softness 
of the tenderest skin. 
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A swaying; 
white-faced man was 
at the wheel 
of the shell-scarred 

‘ambulance 


A girl 
in a white uniform, 
brown with dust, 
was stretched along the 
running ! dard 


LITTLE MISS USELESS 
A GIRL WHO HAD EVERYTHING BUT COULD NOT DO ANYTHING 


by Du Vernet Rabell ~~ Tlfustration by William Fottinger 


EAN McKAY had the probing gray eyes 
that belong to only the efficient woman. 
Just now they snapped impatiently and 
her chin had taken on a tilt of exaspera- 
tion. 

“You can’t tell me anything about 
Dorothy Morse that I don’t already 
know,’ she was saying. ‘She is useless; she is 
worse than useless; she is a prefect pest, in the 
doctor’s way, and under everybody’s feet every 
minute of the day. Why, that girl can’t even make a 
bed without filling it full of those ridiculous gilt hair- 
pins of hers. And her laugh—well, men may write 
songs about rippling laughter, but the place for it is 
not a hospital. But,’’ Miss McKay shrugged, ‘did 
you ever see one of those blond, curly-haired girls, 
with round blue eyes and a dimple in her chin that 
had a brain larger than a penny drop cake? No, you 

never did—and she is no exception.” 

The nurse in charge of B ward nodded sympatheti- 
cally. ‘“‘Why don’t you have her transferred—sent 
to London or to one of the convalescent hospitals? 
Why do you stand her?” 

Miss McKay laughed shortly. ‘‘ Because her father 
is supporting this hospital—and its the only decently 
equipped one in the district. Do you know that they 
are operating at Vernier with no anaesthetic?” And 
in spite of the fact that she had been trained almost 
beyond the reach of her emotions, Miss McKay shud- 
dered. ‘I am the head of the nursing staff of this 
hospital and I am going to remain the head of it, and 
the way to do it is to keep in with Cyrus Morse. He 
brought me over here because he knew that I was 
efficient. His heart and soul are in this, and what is 
more to the point, his money is in it, and he’s willing 
to go right on putting itin. This job is going to make 
me—and I am not going to break myself by breaking 
Morse’s daughter.” 

_ “But surely he must realize that his daughter is 
useless here.’’ 

“He does not. Dorothy Morse took a hasty First 
Aid course, possesses two dozen white uniforms, the 
like of which were never seen off a musical-comedy 
stage; as many different sorts of caps, six pairs of 
white buckskin shoes—high heeled—and has had her 


picture in every newspaper in the United States. 
Presto—she is a nurse! And her father asked me if I 
didn’t think that she displayed fine spirit!” 

The other nurse shrugged her shoulders, and Miss 
McKay went on, her usually well-curbed tongue 
loosened by the sense of her injuries and a need for 
sympathetic understanding. ‘‘Dorothy Morse is a 
type that I have always despised. You see plenty of 
them at the co-educational college where I took my 
degree. She comes to college purely and simply to 
meet the fraternity men. She is conditioned in every 
subject and by Christmas time, when there is nothing 
in the curriculum that she hasn’t tried, she leaves. 
But she has met every man who wears a Greek Ietter 
pin, most of them are daft over her—college men don’t 
go in for brains as a rule—-she has attended every 
football game and her program for the prom has'‘been 
fought for all over the campus. And Dorothy Morse 
will do that same thing here, with slight variations. 
She will try every duty in the hospital and because 
we are short of help, short of everything her father’s 
money can buy, we will put up with her.” 

. The nurse from B ward tucked a stray lock of hair 
under her close-fitting cap. ‘* You will think of some 
way of getting rid of her. Cheer up.” 


ISS McKAY pursed up her lips and turned away. 

As she hastened along the hall she glanced down 
at the floor. She frowned and when she reached the 
room where she made up her daily records she sent 
for Dorothy Morse. 

The girl arrived breathless, and looking rather 
seared. 

“Did you scrub the last corridor this morning, 
Miss Morse?’ Miss McKay inquired coldly. 

Dorothy Morse rescued a slipping gilt hairpin and 
looked even more frightened. ‘‘ Yes, I scrubbed the 
corridor, Miss McKay—very early this morning.” 

“It doesn’t look it.” 

“T know it doesn’t. But I told you at the time 
that I didn’t know much about scrubbing floors.” 

Miss McKay leaned back in her chair and studied 
the girl before her with a sort of impersonal curiosity. 
The Morse girl looked as if she were slipping down an 
endless icy incline with nothing to hold on to. 


“Just what do you know something about, Miss 
Morse?’’ Miss McKay asked presently. ‘Just what 
can you do—do well, I mean.’’ 

Miss Morse straightened her cap uncertainly. 
—well lo 

Miss McKay nodded briskly. “Everybody has 
some particular line that they exce' in—what’s yours?’’ 

Suddenly a smile flashed across Dorothy Morse’s 
face and there was an expression in her eyes that 
wasn’t altogether subservience. ‘I drive a motor 
car well,’ she admitted, “and I dance—well, there I 
am almost in the professional class.” 

Miss McKay loathed levity—in some people. 
**Ah,”? she drawled, and her drawl was an unmiti- 
gated insult. ‘“‘ Very interesting—but neither of these 
things fit you particularly for your work here.” 

Dorothy Morse considered. “Well, I don’t know,” 
she dared to say presently. ‘“‘My dancing has really 
helped me in scrubbing floors—it’s made me supple, 
you know—and you never can tell when my driving 
may come in handy.” 

She turned away; but at the door she paused and 
then slowly retraced her steps. “‘I wonder why you 
hate me so, Miss McKay. You have—right from the 
first—and all the other nurses have taken their tone 
from you. I know you think that I’m useless, that I 
don’t know anything, but a 

Miss McKay’s eyes calculated, although her tone 
took on a sudden new note that was almost friendly. 
“You are not fitted for the work here. Why don’t 
you = 


“Do 


No.” The Morse girl had got herself in hand 
**T don’t know what you are going to suggest, 
but I am not going to do it. I am going to stay right 
here, even if nobody does want me. Even father 
worries and wishes I’d go home, but I think that he 
is just the least bit proud that I won’t. He says that 
thereis plenty of work for everybody and I am going 
to stay and do it—no matter what it is!” 

The weeks went by and the boom of the big guns 
grew nearer; and the ambulances drove in and out of 
the stately courtyard with a sort of furious silence; 
and the wards filled up with maimed and broken men, 
and the operating room was occupied night and day. 
New doctors arrived, famous surgeons, light-footed, 


again. 
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competent nurses; laboratory experts; and still the 
Morse girl stayed on. Everybody made fun of her 
when they cculd take the time for it, which wasn’t 
often, and a barb-tongued young surgeon with a 
merciless manner, but whose hands had the touch of 
a ministering angel, gave her the name of ““Useless;”’ 
and everybody promptly adopted it. One or two 
were kind to her, however; perhaps they caught a 
wistful note underneath the gay laughter; perhaps 
they discerned something hidden away in the depths 
of the blue eyes that wasn’t visible to everybody. 
Occasionally Dorothy Morse was given the opportu- 
nity to write home letters, or talk to a convalescent, 
or wheel one of the disabled out onto the sunny 
terrace. And strangely enough her temporary charges 
were most insistent afterward in their inquiries for 
her, and if this came to her ears, as it did sometimes, 
she would go about for days in a golden cloud; she 
would dance happy little solo dances in secluded 
spots, and sing frivolous bits of song in spots not 
secluded enough, thereby bringing down upon her 
head a scathing reprimand from the efficient Miss 
McKay. 

Then two of the doctors with six nurses, in charge of 
the nurse from B ward, took up temporary quarters 
in a casualty clearing station, just back of the firing 
line. Dorothy Morse was taken along with orders to 
make herself generally useful. The staff took time 
to grin satirically when this extraordinary news came 
to their ears. 

The new station was a half-ruined barn and here 
everything was confusion. There had been a big drive 

r a big push, one of the things that the newspapers 
print headlines about and we read with much enthusi- 
asm, but with little understanding, and every inch of 
floor space was crowded with blankets on which lay 
wounded men. Nobody slept. The doctors’ nerves 
were strained to the breaking point, and the nurses 
went about with ghostly faces and eyes that were 
shadowed and sunken. 


ND on the fourth day Lanier was brought in. 

Lanier was the most daring flyer in France—he 
brought down more enemy aircraft than any other 
man—and if anything could have made that hard 
driven little group of doctors and nurses pause for 
one marveling instant, Lanier would have been that 
thing. 

The young flyer fascinated Dorothy Morse. She 
used to tiptoe softly down the narrow aisles between 
the blankets and stand quietly beside him. She 
would look long minutes, and soon the men about 
him began to notice it; and being for the most part 
Frenchmen, with an eye for romance, they grinned 
with sympathetic understanding at what was soon 
plain to be seen in the Morse girl’s blue eyes. Of 
course, there was nothing she was allowed to do for 
Lanier—Oh, perhaps she held a glass of water to his 
lips or smoothed the blanket on which he was lying 
or arranged his pillows more comfortably—but even 
these humble tasks filled her with radiance. 

At first Lanier’s wound was thought to be slight; 
then it developed disquieting complications. Lanier 
began to have hours of delirium. _ There was an 
anxious consultation, and it was decided that his best 
chance lay in an operation. The base hospital was 
ten miles away; properly stimulated, Lanier could 
make it. 

“The first ambulance in must take him,’ Graves, 
the junior surgeon, said. 

In five minutes Dorothy Morse rushed up to him 
with the news that Kipp, the youngest member of the 
Ambulance Corps and its most daring driver, was 
just turning into the gate. Graves gave some hurried 
instructions, and followed the girl out into the barn- 
yard. 

Kipp was slouched down in the seat of his car, his 
hands gripping the wheel, staring straight in front 
of him. His cases were being carefully lifted out and 
now and then one of the orderlies spoke to him, but 
he didn’t answer. He was only a boy, seventeen or 
eighteen perhaps, and his face was white and drawn, 
and his eyes full of things that youth was never meant 
to look upon, 

“Kipp!” Graves spoke sharply, and before the 
words were out of his mouth, he had climbed up on 
the running board. He caught the young driver by 
the shoulder and tried to swing him around. Kipp 
never turned his head, but as the doctor’s arms 
closed about him, his slight boyish figure collapsed 
and slid gently from behind his wheel. Dorothy 
Morse helped ease him to the ground. Graves’ quick 
fingers felt him all over. He came to the head with 
its sleek black hair and paused; there was a nasty 
cut just back of the right ear, but he shook his head. 
“Not enough,”’ he muttered. 

Dorothy leaned forward with clasping hands. ‘‘He 
has been going night and day,’ she volunteered. 
“He hasn’t had a_ bit of sleep and scarcely any 
food 

“That’s it.” Graves stood up and looked about. 
Then his eyes fell on a group just coming out of the 
wide barn door, and he looked anxious. They were 
carrying out Lanier. 

Graves snapped nervous fingers. 


“Who else is 


due in,” he asked. 
The nurse walking beside Lanier answered: ‘No 
one. Bowes and Kinkaid have just left, and Morey 


answered an emergency from the French unit on the 


other side of the lines. What’s the matter?” she 
finished anxiously. 

Graves made an eloquent gesture toward Kipp. 
“Out of commission.” 

The orderlies halted irresolutely. 
him back?’’ the nurse asked. 

Graves tightened his lips. “Unless he gets to the 
base in an hour his chances are mighty slight.”” He 
shrugged with the resignation that endless battling 
with circumstances had taught him. 

Dorothy Morse took a quick step forward. A coil 
of her bright hair had slipped down onto her neck, 
and she looked curiously childish and incompetent. 
“I can drive a car,” she announced suddenly. “Let 
me drive him over.”’ 

The nurse almost laughed aloud, and even Graves’ 
lips twisted in what might have a for a smile. 

“Impossible!” he told her shortly. 

“But, why?” the Morse girl biased desperately. 
“You said his only chance lay in getting to the base. 
There is only one way to get him there and Kipp is— 
and I can drive.” 

“But Lanier is dying perhaps,’” Graves could never 
afterward explain what gave him the patience to 
argue with her, ‘‘and we can spare no one to go with 
you.” 

“But why must some one go? He was going alone 
with Kipp. It is only ten miles, and the road is 
perfect.’ 

Graves followed her pointing finger. ‘Yes, they 
haven’t found the range of that road yet.”” His eyes 
narrowed uncertainly. “If you can drive—and the 
road is smooth and clear, I don’t suppose he 
hesitated, and the nurse touched his sleeve and 
uttered a quick protest. 

“But what can we do?” Graves snapped impa- 
tiently. He made a sudden decision. “Lift him in,” 


“Must we take 


Just You 
By MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


There’s Something makes my morning bright, 
No matter if it’s raining, 
And all the sunshine hidden quite, 
And all the winds complaining; 
Though all the sky, 
As clouds trail by, 
Show not one bit of blue, 
Still, Something makes the shadows fly— 
*Tis you, just You! 


‘There’s Something makes my labor light, 
No matter if I’m serving 
At weary toil, from morn till night, 
From duty never swerving; 
Though days are long, 
A happy song 
Sings all the dull hours through, 
And Something makes me brave and strong— 
*Tis You—just You! 


There’s Something makes a pure delight, 
No matter what is wanting, 

When work is done, and elves of night 
Day’s requiem are chanting; 
Though every gain 

Was bought with pain, 
And though rewards be few, 
Yet, Something proves ’twas not in vain— 
Tis You—just You! : 
There’s Something makes the world all right, 
No matter if there’s trouble 
Along my path, and more in sight, 
All in a measure double; 
Each sorry thing 
That life can bring 
I never need to rue, 
For Something heals the sharpest sting — 
Tis You—just You! 


he ordered. ‘“‘Even she can make ten miles on an 
open road, smooth as a dancing floor. You gave him 
that last powder, didn’t you?”’ 

The nurse nodded. 

““That will tide him over then.” He stepped close 
to Dorothy Morse and talked down into her earnest 
eyes. ‘‘Don’t touch him, under any circumstances, 
not even if he calls out—it will only be delirium. 
Understand? Don’t do anything—just drive, drive 
as if the devil were at your heels!”’ 

The girl nodded breathlessly and swung up behind 
the wheel. She tucked two or three curls under her 
cap and pulled it down as well as she could, and started 
her motor. 

“Keep moving—and keep your head,” 
called after her, 
of that road.” . 

Dorothy Morse turned out of the barnyard, 
slipped into third speed and took the open rodd that 
stretched away, curving up around the hill like a long 


Graves 
““any minute they may find the range 


Woman’s World 


gray ribbon. Young Kipp had kept his motor in the 
pink of condition and the car hummed along at a good 
forty-five miles an hour. Away off to the left was a 
murky cloud on the horizon; there was the echoing 
boom of the heavy artillery, the incessant bark of the 
smaller guns, and an occasional rattle of rifle fire 
indicating close fighting. Suddenly there was a 
whistling just over her head; Dorothy looked up but 
she couldn’t see anything; the whistling increased 
until it sounded like the siren of an ocean liner feeling 
its way inafog. There was a terrific explosion on the 
other side of the hill which the car was approaching, 
and as Dorothy topped the grade she reached for her 
emergency and came to an abrupt stop. A shell had 
hit the open road just in front of her, tearing up a 
hole like the crater of an unruly volcano. Dorothy 
calculated carefully, released her brakes, and sliding 
cautiously down worked carefully around the edge of 
the road. Once she felt her rear wheels slip, but 
she quickly shifted into first, threw on all her power 
and managed to pull out of the soft sand and back 
onto the road again. 


HELL after shell shrieked over her head; the enemy 
guns had found the range of the road at last, and 
were making it an exceedingly unhealthy spot along 
which to hurry reinforcements. Dorothy felt as if she 
were navigating a cranky sail boat through a squall as 
she gripped her wheel and swung the car from one side 
of the road to the other; any minute she expected to 
be hit, but she had scant time for apprehension, all 
her thought was occupied in keeping her car on the 
road. In avoiding a huge shell-torn crater the car hit 
arock. It veered sharply, and when Dorothy finally 
got it straightened out, she noticed that something 
was wrong with the engine; it seemed to have lost 
power somehow. Where before it had taken the 
grades at a good thirty-five miles an hour where the 
road surface was at all possible, now Dorothy had to 
throw on all her power to make them at all. There 
was not much improvement on the level stretches, 
and the trouble grew steadily worse. It was almost 
suicide to stop, and besides there was the urgent need 
for haste to give Lanier his chance. It seemed to 
Dorothy as if she were in a nightmare as her foot 
pressed hard on the throttle; as if she were trying to 
escape from some terror and leaden forces were hold- 
ing her back, strive as she would to push ahead. 
Five miles from the hospital the car came to a gradual 
stop as if the power had been shut off. 

Dorothy raced her engine, threw it into first, but 
the car did not move. She jumped out and stood 
uncertainly in the road; she knew that she wasn’t 
out of gasoline, because her engine was still running. 
She opened the hood and bent helplessly over the 
motor; the engine seemed to be running smoothly 
enough. Although Dorothy had driven a _ high- 
powered car for years its engine was a closed book to 
her. She looked anxiously up and down the road; 
there was no one in sight. She sat down on the run- 
ning board and tried to think. Then she got into the 
car again and threw in her power, the engine revolved, 
but very slowly and no added gas could make it run 
any faster—the wheels would not move. Dorothy bit 
her lips and then leaned over and shut off her power. 
She looked ahead of her and decided that if she walked 
that way she might meet help; if not she would have 
to go all the way to the base hospital and bring help 
back with her. 

She had gone not more than fifty feet when a shell 
burst just behind her, and scarcely had its echoes 
died away when she heard Lanier’s voice. 

She ran back and bent over him. His eyes were 
bright and his cheeks flushed with a mounting tem- 
perature, while his hand, with its long, thin fingers, 
picked restlessly at the blanket. She did not know 
whether she ought to leave him or not: she hated to, 
yet she must have help and time was imperative. 
She wondered if his brain was too fogged with the 
morphine for him to understand her if she told him 
that she was going and why. 

““Listen,’? she began, and at the sound of her voice 
Lanier’s black eyes fastened on hers. ““Something is 
wrong with the ambulance; I am going for help—I_ 
won't be long 7 

Lanier seemed to be fighting his way out of dark 
clouds. ‘‘Where are we—what is ~ 

“T can’t wait to explain things. 
the base; there is no time to lose.” 

All at once Lanier seemed to regain possession of 
his senses. ‘‘For me there is no time to lose, eh? I 
know, I know, I heard the talking.”’” He suddenly 
startled Dorothy by reaching out and catching her 
wrist. ‘‘But what if I say that I have no wish to 
keep this rendezvous?” 


You must get to 


OROTHY felt that his delirium was coming over 

him again; she twisted her wrist and tried to 

free it, but Lanier’s grip was of steel. He began to 
babble half unintelligibly. 

**Ah, yes, there is need for haste—that I may the 
sooner hear the clickety-click of the shining knives, 
that rattle like the bones of the dead; that I may 
see the bound faces of the doctors, like masked exe- 
cutioners; there is need for haste that I may the 
sooner feel the smother and choke of the ether fumes 
that will sweep my life away ny 

““Stop—stop!’ Dorothy interrupted hysterically. 
Then she went on more firmly, (Continued on page 17) 
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HIS, then, was his wedding eve. She was 
here in the quiet old home and he was 
there in the crowded church waiting for 
his new girl wife. 

She wondered, with a dully curious 
humor, how long it took a woman to 
forget that she had heen a wife and just 

when she would be able to think of Allen, naturally 
and easily, as another woman’s husband. It would be 
a hard lesson, this forgetting and remembering, but she 
meant to learn it thoroughly and tonight if possible. 

A swaying edge of curtain brushed a paper from her 
lap. She picked it up and raised it to her eyes though 
the room was in twilight, darker even than the warm 
June night without. 

She had known of course that he might remarry, 
but somehow she had never even dreamed of Allan 
doing it. Now in the dark, beside the open window, 
she read again this notice of his marriage. Light? 
She needed none. Her memory helned her to every 
word of the announcement, every curve of the girl’s 
face, the face of Allan’s new wife. As for his picture— 
why, it was the same one that had appeared with her 
own in this selfsame paper with their marriage 
announcement, just eight years ago. 

By some cynical trick of Fate the paragraph, word 
for word, was the same as the one that had announced 
her own wedding. Only the change of a name! 
Eight years ago it had been Elizabeth Winslow. 
Today it was Katharine Lane. 


The honeymoon was to be spent on the Virginia ; 


farm, the dear, rambling old homestead Allan had 
bought to please her, Betty, his first bride. Would 
he think of her, she wondered, when he came to the 
secret nooks, the favorite resting places they two had 
discovered and in pure childish joy had named in those 
far-away days of young happiness? 

There was the wildwood haunt where the long- 
stemmed violets grew and where Allan had found her 
that day of their first bitter quarrel. And the river! 
The hours they had spent there together and later 
with the boy! A wonder that was half horror clutched 
her. Could a man forget, forget so completely? 

She had tried, too, in those first months of fierce 
- pride. But now she knew that nothing could blot 
out from her memory certain hours, certain little 
scenes, revelations of pure happiness that, brief as 
lightning flashes, yet would linger in her heart 
through all the coming years. Oh, she could not, she 
did not wish to forget! Yet he—this was his wedding 
eve. 

The great ache that she had been fighting for days, 
that so far had only numbed her body and mind, 
swelled suddenly to a stifling agony that tore its way 
to her lips. Nothing, no amount of self-control, could 
check the shuddering sobs. 

Oh, there was a wrong, a cruel wrong in this new 
marriage. But not to her. Allan had right enough 
and was welcome enough to buy new happiness at 
her expense. He owed her nothing. If he had spoiled 
her life she had caused him the same bitterness. It 
was not for herself, her own happiness, that she sob- 
bed. But the boy, the little straight body that was 
the image of Allan! This hoy was being robbed of 
one of the biggest things in life—a father. Allan had 
no right to cheat his baby. : 

Again came the torturing horror of memories. Had 
he forgotten those Saturday afternoons, those Sunday 
mornings when he had held his son’s sturdy little legs 
against the pony’s sides and given him his first riding 
lesson? It seemed to her that above the notes of the 
wedding march must come to him that droll baby 
call he himself had taught him: 

““Where’s my daddy, my ol’ man!’ 

Was this boy to go through life alone, forgotten, 
tortured by the knowledge that in the home where 
he was born his father played with other lads and so 
had no need of him, no love for him, his first-born? 

Oh, why had she not thought of this? How could 
she have been so selfishly blind? She writhed bodily 
under this hopeless remorse and stumblingly, blindly 
groped her way across the dark room to the couch 
where the boy lay sleeping. The child’s utter uncon- 
sciousness of his loss roused. in her a grief so bitter 
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For a second they stared queerly at each other, then the tall girl spoke: 
“IT have come to see you and your boy” 


that it crumpled her and .she lay there a huddled 
heap of pitiless pain. 

Gradually the sobs wore themselves to little shud- 
ders, these to slow, gasping breaths and then she lay 
still, her head bowed low on the clumpy little shoes. 
Through this stupor her senses dully but unceasingly 
recorded over and over the awful wrong of it all. No 
thought was there of self, no jealous envy of the new 
wife, no anger in her heart for Allan. 
great pity for this helpless, innocent baby. 


LITTLE sighing breeze stole kindly through the 

open window; a star’s glimmer lightened the 
gloom. Somewhere a bell tinkled and a maid stepped 
softly through the halls. Then a door opened and 
clearly, sweetly rang out the question: 

“Ts Mrs. Stewart—Mrs. Allan Stewart—at home?’’ 

The maid’s murmur and again the clear, steady 
words: 

“But I must see her. 
message.”’ 

Still the bowed head lay on the clumpy little shoes. 
The snap of lights, the maid’s gentle touch brought 
only the stiff low words, ‘‘No one at ail, Janet.” 

Then two arms, soft, round but strong, raised her 
and the same voice, only far sweeter and deep as 
though it came from a great heart of tears, said: 

““T have come to see you and your boy.” 

When the pain cleared from her eyes she was sitting 
in a deep armchair and before her stood a girl, 
strangely tall, a girl whose face quivered with an ach- 
ing tenderness. From the wide eyes of cool gray a 
straight, strong smile flashed through tears. 

But as she looked the woman in the chair drew 
herself together with a startled strength. Those 
curves, that smile! It was the face of 

*Allan’s wife!” 

“No—not your husband’s wife. 
Katharine Lane.” 

For a second they stared queerly at each other. 
Then the tall girl spoke: 

“1 did not marry your husband, and I have come 
to tell you why. It is rather along story.” 

She drew a chair to the couch and looked long at the 


. 


I come with an urgent 


Just Katharine— 


Only pity, a 


sleeping child. Then her voice came slow and steady. 

“T have known you a long time, Mrs. Stewart. I 
remember your coming-out ball. I was then four- 
teen, a slip of a schoolgirl busy with my books. I 
went in for all the sciences and sports, but I was a 
dreamer, too. I used to build all sorts of castles of 
lovely hopes and faiths of childhood. I built up for 
myself ideals of all the big virtues, justice, charity— 
oh, all of them; an ideal even of love. 

“One evening I chanced to see this announcement 
of your marriage.” 

From her bag the girl took a yellowed clipping and 
passed it to the woman in the chair. 

*T’ve wondered if you both didn’t have those pic- 
tures taken right after your engagement, you both 
look so radiant. It was that radiance that caught my 
attention and won my love. For I grew to love you 
two, strangers though you were. I wove you into the 
fabric of my dreams. Your marriage became to me 
the ideal love story. 

““Well—the vears flew and pretty soon it was time 
for my coming-out ball. I remember how I looked 
forward to it. I was dressed an hour before there was 
any chance of a guest’s arrival. To calm myself I 
slipped into the library. I thought the still room 
would soothe my nervousness. The evening papers 
were lying untouched on the reading table. It’s 
funny—the unbelievable things that happen in this 
world. J turned the pages carelessly and there staring 
up at me from the middle of a shect was a picture of 
you in your beautiful furs, Mrs. Stewart. Beside it 
was a picture of Mr. Stewart in a jaunty yachting 
suit. Below stood this little lad here. Neither one 
of you seemed to see him, however, and he stood there 
alone, the wee, helpless laddie, for all the world to 
stare at and pity. Your ideal marriage had proved 
a failure the paper said. You had just been divorced.” 

The woman in the chair rocked in the misery of her 
grief, but the girl held herself relentlessly aloof. After 
what seemed a long while the story was continued. 

“T grew up in that one hour. I know I felt taller, 
and suddenly hard and bitter: In my blind suffering 
from the loss of my ideal I denied the very existence 
of God. That’s what your (Continued on page 18) 


A Soldier’s Inspiration 


ATURALLY my impressions have been many, 

N but I can attempt to give you only a few. It 

is hard to realize that we are at the center of 

this world struggle, for we have approached it so 
gradually. 

War presents life stripped of all refinements and 
forces man to the sternest realities. There is little 
glamor living like a mole in the ground for weeks at a 
time or working like a horse back of the lines, and yet 
with it all there is something enchanting about war. 
Men by the thousands gamble for life and to lose is so 
common a thing that it passes by unnoticed. In civil 
life the death of one man or a few men creates a stir— 
not so in war, writes R. G. Conant, a young American 
soldier in France. 

What wonderful organization war demands! To 
levee troops, transport them to and from the front, 
manufacture and transport munitions and arms, 
feed and clothe the army, build and maintain means 
of communication such as railroads, roads, telephone, 
wireless and postal systems and to have all so work 
together as to defeat the enemy call for the best or- 
ganization brains and money can produce. While I 
do not consider the individual Frenchman very effi- 
cient, the army is apparently well organized. 

I am constantly impressed with the great eco- 
nomic waste of war—thousands of men, cannon, 
horses and units of every description, idling or active, 
at the front, and back in the shops and on the farms, 
thousands, yes, millions more such units engaged in 
maintaining those in active service—and in addition 
the terrible loss of life and destruction of property. 
For some years we have heard such men as David 
Starr Jordan, Norman Angell and others 
saying that on account of the great economic 
waste of war the bankers would never again 
permit another great war to curse the human 
race, and yet we are in the midst of the great- 
est of all wars. This war has not only proven 
the fallacy of such teachings but has re- 
attested the truth that the spiritual or unseen 
forces are stronger than the material. Nations 
have poured and will continue to pour into 
the bottomless pit not only millions of dollars, 
but that which is far more precious—millions 
of men—all for a principle, an ideal. 


Republic in Palestine 


EN AT the head of the Zionist move- 
M ments in the United States and 
= Canada, who include Associate Jus- 
tice Brandeis and Nathan Straus, have 
assured Christian leaders, informally, that 
the Palestine State which they propose is 
not to be a government after the Mosaic 
law, intolerant of modern conditions, and 
lacking in religious liberty. The character 
of these Zionists is such that Christians 


In California the new garment for women 
who are working outdoors is striped and 
worn as shown in the picture. They call 
them ‘Callies.’ At Farmingdale, L. I., 
where women run farms, the khaki uniform 
is adopted. 


say they believe the assurances. It is announced 
that $1,000,000 is to be raised at once as a part of the 
$100,000,000 fund to be used for Holy Land develop- 
ment. A finance committee has been named, and 
it is predicted that Jewish workers will soon be in 
Jerusalem. 

These Zionist Jews represent almost all Jews of any 
way of thinking, says The Churchman Afield, and all 
who have been interviewed or who have written upon 
the subject say they want the Republic of Palestine, 
and want it to illustrate Jewish government and 
practice at’their best. They say that the same 
liberty for people not Jews must obtain as obtains in 
America for Jews and all others. 

Two great interests already have made a start with 
plans for Palestine development. Both of them claim 
to have assurances from the British Government that 
by spring at the latest conditions will be such that 
the Holy Land can be reached from the sea, and will 
be safe for intensive work in the interior. The first 
to announce projects are the archaeologists in Pales- 
tine, who want to get into the Jerusalem accumula- 
tions and dig for tablets and other records that they 
believe will strengthen the Christian position and 
throw new light on Bible assertions. They wish also 
to excavate at Shechem and at Nazareth. A begin- 
ning has already been made with a fund to pay the 
cost of excavations, and maps of the Holy City are 
being studied. 

The agricultural and horticultural people also are 
active, and reports are that several colleges having 
these departments of instruction have sounded their 
friends concerning funds. They say the land of Pal- 
esline is fertile for the most part, and that misman- 
agement alone has made the country what it is 
Forestry people are anxiou. 
to show what can be done 
in tree cultivation. On every 
hand it is declared that 
there can be made an edu- 
eational center, and such a 
resort for tourists, as the 
world never possessed. Chris- 
tians are friendly to the Zion- 
ist plans, so far as any have 
spoken, only. they say. that 
the Republic of Palestine, 
which they favor, must be a 
modern state, in which all 
races and creeds may dwell, 
and where development of 
niaterial interests may be 
normal. 


Plan to plant! Help 
win the war! Begin by 
sending to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Washington, .D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 818, 
“The Small Vegetable 
-Garden.”” It will help 
you plan to plant. 
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Our Uncle’s Medical Bill 


NCLE SAM’S medical bill as a result of the war 

will be tremendous. Surgeon General William 

C. Gorgas estimates it will not be less than 
$65,000,000 a year for each million men in the military 
establishment, and one is inclined to predict after 
hearing the general describe the needs of the medical 
department that Uncle Sam will be fortunate indeed 
if he is not called upon a year hence to make an initial 
payment of $100,000,000, says William E. Brigham, 
the Washington correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script. This latter figure is believed by many medical 
officials to be more accurate. The current medical 
upkeep will be approximately $25 for each man, 
about $25,000,000 for a million men during the first 
year. Then surgical dressings will cost $9,750,000; 
fabrics and textiles, $4,450,000; medicines, antisep- 
tics and disinfectants, $3,400,000; motor ambulances, 
$6,840,000; an allowance for twenty per cent wastage, 
including losses at sea, $16,671,000; medical and sur- 
gical instruments and appliances, $880,000; and scores 
of other items, which total millions of dollars. Gas 
masks, trench sprayers and oxygen apparatus will cost 


. $23,000,000. Fourteen thousand female nurses will be 


needed when the United States has assembled a million 
men in this country and in France. Less than two 
thousand nurses are thus employed now; there are 
fifty each at the base hospitals. At least twelve thou- 
sand more must enter the service before another year 
has passed. Those employed in hospitals in this 
country will be paid $50 a month, while those sent 
abroad will receive $60 a month. The employment of 
the nurses will cost $8,742,000 during the current 
year. It is the expectation of the medical department 
that the nursing of wounded men will be done by 
nurses under the department. 1 


A Fortune in a Scrapbook 


HAT is probably the most valuable—and cer- 
V \/ tainly the most interesting—scrapbook in the 
United States is a large volume owned by the 
Government and kept by Major Albert R. Quaiffe, 
who has charge of the safe at the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington. 
This scrapbook contains specimens of every kind of 
paper money issued by the United States Government 


since 1865, when Major Quaiffe assumed his present _ 


duties, and the face value of the notes pasted in the 
book is $76,000. Inasmuch as many of the notes are 
now obsolete, while others have a considerable his- 
toric value, the scrapbook would undoubtedly bring 
in the neighborhood of $150,000 if it were put up at 
auction. 

Shortly after he took charge of the big vaults where 
the Treasury Department stores the money that it 
pays out every day over its counter, Major Quaiffe 
conceived the idea of starting a scrapbook that would 
serve a double purpose—as a record of the various 
issues of paper money authorized by the Government 
and as a means of identification of old notes. 

On a number of occasions the book has been of great 
service in detecting counterfeits of old issues or in 
identifying bills with which banks were not familiar, 
It would probably be very hard to cash some of the 
paper money in this scrapbook at the present day, 
for many of the older bills are queer looking. There is 
a $100 gold certificate, dated January 2, 1877, that is 
engraved on one side only. 

The value of the book is constantly increasing, for, 
in addition to the bills that are added to the collection 
from time to time, the old notes become more val- 
uable. 

The. scrapbook, as befits so precious a volume, is 
kept in a safe at the Treasury Department, over 
which hangs a frame enclosing three Government 
notes—a gold certificate for $10,000, a silver certifi- 
cate for $10,000 and another silver certificate for 
$5,000. 


The Standard Oil Can 


PEAKING of utilitarianism, consider the Stand- 

S ard Oil cans, for it is not only the petroleum that 

is useful. Up to date, it is not positively known 

that the Oriental has put Standard Oil cans on his 

dietary, but he has put them to almost every other 
daily use. : 

The universal unit of measure is the Standard Oil 
five-gallon can. The output of the local cocoanut oil 
producer in the Philippines is not so many liters, 
gallons, or barrels of oil, but so many “Standard Oil 
cans,” says Emma Sarepta Yule in World Outlook. 

For all kinds of things in the house the Standard 
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Oil can is a widely used container. Some handy 
Orientals make of, the versatile oil-can a very good 
traveling week-end box. Flattened and shaped prop- 
erly a can makes a practical shelter from the rain, 
that is, as hat or umbrella. And as the patter of the 
drops on the tin is musical, rhythmical, the muses of 
poetry and music are aided. 

Saunter through a village or in the parts of a city 
where the people live, and you will see dwellings in 
plenty with the weatherside clapboarded with flat- 
tened out oil-cans; the same material neatly covers the 
comb of the thatched roof, and sometimes roofs instead 
of being thatched will be wholly made of oil-can tiles; 
the cooking shelter or kitchen is sided up with oil-can 
boards. All this metal building material is oxidized 
to a most effective reddish brown tinge. 

In the houses the dustpans used are made from 
oil-cans; one end, part of a side, and two sides cut 
sloping, making the utensil. If the yard is swept this 
brand of dustpan “is used to gather up the refuse. 
The caminero, or “‘roadkeeper,’* uses this same capa- 
cious dustpan when brushing up his section of the 
street or road. 

As you stroll along the street, a babe may deign to 
glance at you with his curiously appraising, supercili- 
ous expression, from his carriage made from a Stand- 
ard Oil can, pushed with conscious pride by nurse or 
sister. 

But as a water-carrier the oil-can transcends all its 
other uses. A stout stick across one open end of a can 
fastened inside by nailing each end of the stick to a 
side of the can, and a five-gallon water pail is the 
result. A pole of bamboo or other flexible strong 
wood from three to five feet long, a Standard Oil 
can-pail swung on either end and the stick balanced 
well on a shoulder of a boy or a man, and a durable, 
utilitarian water-wagon is constructed, having a 
capacity of ten gallons and moving with a steady 
speed of a fast human trot. 


Making Things Look Different 


AMOUFLAGE on land is a comparatively sim- 
C ple matter, calling for ingenuity and the use of 
the peculiarities of the landscape in which the 
troops are placed, but camouflage 
atsea, or “‘painting for low visibil- 
ity,” as the Navy Department 
express it in their requests for 
suggestions, is quite difficult. 
The silhouette of a vessel is im- 
possible to render invisible, and 
the more it is changed to make a 
vessel of war look like an old 
merchantman, or something 
strange nautically, the more sus- 
picious it should become to the 
sailor’s trained eye. Color plays 
a large part, and the study of its 
use is only in its infancy, al- 
though it has been tried out in 
various countries, especially of 
late. The Italians, a highly 
scientific people by the way, 
used a pale green which naval 
observers reported as highly suc- 
cessful in the Mediterranean, but 
I never saw its’ usefulness 
spoken of elsewhere. 

Our war gray is, to my mind, 
says Philip Little, not right, be- 
ing unlike anything in nature. 
The surface of the ocean is but a 
reflection of the sky; the farther 
off it is seen, the more it is like 
that which is above it, sometimes 
merging into it. To make a ves- 
sel low in visibility, then, it is 
requisite’ that it be painted in 
pale, broken, waving colors, like 
radiating light. I remember see- 
ing a vessel on the horizon in the 
Bahama Channel in 1903 which 
was entirely cut to pieces, longi- 
tudinally, by heat rays, which, 
while retaining a general mass 
which could be plainly distin- 
guished through the glass, wav- 
ered and throbbed like a living 
thing. This idea could be util- 
ized so that the parts which did 
show could be painted light in col- 
or, they being the shadowed portions, which would 
bring strong reflected lights into play and obliterate 
the forms. Were it possible to make the top-hamper 
of vessels curved, as the turtleback freighters’ decks 
are, it would help immensely in reducing the visibility. 

On land camouflage is applied to batteries by cov- 
ering them with branches, painting the guns, etc. 
The use of khaki and olive drab or dust gray is 
camouflage. Horses and uniforms have been painted 
in this present war, and effectively, but change of 
locality calls for change of color, and so on indefinitely, 
and that requires progressive ideas and quick brains. 


Light On the Lightning Rod 


S. WHITING, architectural engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
® tion, has just completed a compilation of the 


They wore ’em in England, and a great army of women volunteers went into the fields and did real work. 


annual property loss in the United States, due to 
lightning, which figures up approximately $8,000,000 
chiefly in the rural districts. Mr. Whiting says: 
“Since Benjamin Franklin discovered the iden- 
tity between electricity and lightning, and con- 
ceived the idea of the lightning rod, there have 
been many discouraging incidents obstructing the 
promotion of this valuable and necessary device. 
During recent years, however, the practicability and 
usefulness of the lightning rod has been so often dem- 
onstrated by honest dealers that it is now generally 
recognized as not only useful in securing low insur- 
ance, but also necessary in protecting buildings, 
especially those which are exposed or isolated. 

“Such evidence as is available, taking the general 
run of lightning rods, 
indicates that they 
reduce the fire hazard 
from lightning by 80 
to 90 per cent in the 
case of houses, and by 
99 per centin the case 
of barns. Experience 
has shown that rods 
of almost any kind, 
whether defective or 


New Clothes for Women 


HE UNIFORM for women has come to stay, of 
| that there is no doubt, and it is welcome in 
these days. Nurses, chauffeuses, auxiliary- 
army-corps, all go their way in suitable uniform, and 
their appearance has made the world see how inex- 
pressibly unattractive tawdriness can be, says a writer 
in The Christian Science Monitor. The first ‘‘emanci- 
pated’’ women suffered from the exaggerations that are 
apt to mar newly foundenthusiasms. They cut off their 
hair, wore hard derby hats and carried their closely 
furled umbrellas in masculine manner. Today, with 
a greater sense of liberty, women are content to de- 
velop their own type of clothing in accordance with 
their necessities, and in the 
fields and on the farms 
“women on the land” are 
found, looking delightful in 
their gabardine tunics and 
smocks, while hundreds of 
girls work each day in work- 
manlike clothes, which, 
though they bear an impress 
of modernity, are yet un- 
spoilt by futile fashion. 

The uniform, says another 
writer, will receive a great 
impetus this coming year as 
women engaged in men’s 
work find the garb of a man 
better suited for the work. 
Throughout the United 
States the form of the new 
garb varies from the loose- 
fitting “callies’’ on the coast, 
to the stockings and bloomers 
of the athletic college girls 
who are taking up farming. 

The idea that it is un- 
womanly for the fair sex to 
adopt a uniform is undoubt- 
edly only a lingering remnant 
of the general public’s im- 
pression of the “‘strong mind- 
ed”? female who furnished 
grist for the cartoonist’s mill 
some years ago. 

Common sense and a real- 
ization of the fitness of the 
dress to the time, the place 
and the girl, have all helped 
to bring about this revolution 


not, give a greater or less 
degree of protection, but 
to obtain the miximum de- 
gree of protection standard 
equipments should be used. 
Structures that have proved 
themselves especially liable 
to fire by lightning are: Farm 
barns, ice houses, churches, 
elevators and oil tanks. 
Houses are not as liable to 
fire as barns and other build- 
ings containing inflammable 
materials. Other favorite tar- 
gets for lightning are power- 
plant chimneys, water towers 
and flagpoles.”’ 


This is a picture of a young lady at Vassar. 
Out in North Dakota she would find using 
the disc a trifle more harrowing. 


in costuming, and it remains 
to be seen whether or not, 
comfort and economy keep 
the uniform on the lady. 


This kind-faced cow is a bit of camouflage to hide the outdoor union suit that 
the new woman in gardening and dairying persists in wearing. 
two trusty workers at the Farmingdale farms. 


At the left are 
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HEY met on a street corner in the rain, 
the rangy regular in his cavalryman’s 
slicker and the volunteer with the artil- 
leryman’s cord around his hat. 

The seasoned trooper’s careless lazy 
eyes took in the fine-limbed youngster 
from that red hat cord to his man-sized 
boot. He must have found the sight 
pleasing, for the muscles of his face tightened with a 
little ripple of satisfaction. 

“H’ye,” then said the regular. He spoke out of the 
corner of his mouth and looked with supreme indiffer- 
ence at the other from under lazily drooped eyebrows. 

“Howdy.” 

The volunteer artilleryman tried to be as flintly 
indifferent, but the faint red would tinge his cheek 
and he could keep neither the eagérness nor the relief 
out of his eyes. Eagerness because a real soldier 
had greeted him as a comrade; relief because the 
said soldier did not, when he so easily could, make 
him feel his rawness in all its bitterness. 

They crossed the street together, their shoulders 
touching now and then for they were both tall men. 
And the proud happiness of the younger was so 
patent that the cavalryman shot him a sidelong glance 
and demanded gruflly: 

“Know me?” 

“Sure,” laughed the other. 
Lawton.’ ” 

Whereupon the regular laughed and slapped him 
on the shoulder. 

They made their way through the crowd, and as 
they passed faces lifted, heads turned and eyes fol- 
lowed them. 

You had but to watch them going up that street to 
see and feel the difference between the two. f 

You had only to look that artillery boy in the face 
to know that he was probably twenty-four and that 
he joined with his mother’s consent. You knew, of 
course, that he would have joined anyway, but in 
grave matters such a boy always asks his mother. 
And the mother of such a boy always consents. 

You knew by the sweetness of young boyhood that 
still lingered in his mouth corners and by the shyness 
that still lay in his eyes that he had probably never let 
himself kiss a girl with a man’s full hunger of love 
but the once—when for a reckless minute he thought 
the girl he loved loved somebody else. And that 
girl’s picture now lay warm against his breast and 
her promise lay like a huge rose of joy- 
to-be in his heart. 

You knew that he had lived cleanly, 
if not deeply; that he would fight grimly, 
though never joyously; and that he 
would most certainly die game. You 
understood why the young girls smiled 
frankly into his eyes and why their 
mothers’ glances hovered tenderly over 
him. 

There was no telling the other man’s 
age. Only you rather guessed he wasn’t 
much over thirty. But you felt that if 
he had ever been young it must have 
been a long time ago and that it didn’t 
last long. You knew he had run away 
from home and that if he wrote to his 
mother at all his last letter was at least a year and a 
half old. 

From the piercing arrogant glance of him, and his 
easy moving body, you could very nearly guess that 
he was a daring rider, a dead shot, and a thorough 
soldier. When you studied him more closely and 
looked at his mouth you knew that he had tasted 
wines of every color in many places and had kissed 
many women, not all of whom were worth kissing. 

But by his smoky gray eye, by the slant of his jaw 
and the set of the hat on his head, you knew—oh, 
you knew beyond all doubt that he would fight 
joyously, tirelessly and in the end, if the need came, 
that he would meet Death with a laugh and a 
friendly nod. 

And so you understood why, when his look picked 
a girl from the crowd, that girl’s heart rose to her eyes. 
He was a master fighter, a master lover. And to all 
such the world finds it hard to deny anything. For 
the world loves picturesqueness. 

They talked indifferently of indifferent matters to 
hide the content each felt in the other’s company. 
And only once did the conversation become personal. 
That was when the regular, once more glancing at 
that red hat cord, said: 

“Never thought I’d regret joining the cavalry. 
But this seems to be a gunners’ war.”’ 

The other flushed with pleasure, then hastened to 
answer. 

“Guess we'll all get our share before it’s over.” 

They had reached the terminal station of the young 
city’s electric railway and were caught in the flood of 
waiting and incoming passengers. They were elbow- 
ing their way through the crowd and would have 
passed on, but suddenly from behind them came a lit- 
tle joyous ery. 

The artilleryman turned quickly at that, and the 
next minute was holding in his arms a girl who 
dimpled merrily and, regardless of the throng, held 
up her lips to him. 

He laughed and kissed her. 

“T didn’t know, Nonny, that you were here.” 
“Oh,” she laughed, “I didn’t know I would be, 


“You're ‘that devil 


Woman’s World 


SOLDIERS TWO. 


A Romance of the Recruiting Days 
by ‘Katharine Reynolds 


either. But I had to go shopping. It’s for your pic- 
nic, the picnic we are going to give you boys the day 
you go. I’m on one of the committees, you know, 
and I had to go into the city for the things I couldn’t 
get here. My, but I’m glad I caught you just in 
time!”” 

Her eyes sparkled happily and in her delight she 
tried to squeeze his large arm with her two little 


hands. He patted those hands and laughed down 
into her eyes. And they were both wonderfully 
happy. 


The cavalryman, who had walked on ahead a bit, 
watched this little scene from under his hat brim. 
And because he had known women of all sorts, he 
knew the worth of this girl, who belonged to the 
strapping chap with the red cord about his hat. 
Sweet and clean as the big boy beside her, she was 
enough to make any man look twice and then grow 
wistful. 

She had never once glanced at any one in the 
crowd, not even at the tall regular waiting a few steps 
away. She was too absorbed, too delighted at meet- 
ing her own man to notice that he had a companion. 


T PIQUED him, this blindness of a little girl in a 
blue dress. It did more. It wakened in him some- 

where an odd, new sensation, that was a new hurt yet 
an old ache and that stripped him of his easy confi- 
dence, his sense of mastery. Every now and then he 
saw a girl or looked down into the face of a child and 
realized vaguely that in some way he had missed 
something, some big essential of success. He had seen 
so much, had tasted so much, had won so much and 
yet, after all, there were times like this when he felt 
out of the game, the game which he thought he had 
mastered. She was like a little prayer this girl whose 
heart was another’s. And she made him homesick 
when he had no home and hungry for a thing for which 
he had no name. And he felt that he was just about 
ten thousand miles away from her and 
all the things that she stood for. 

For he knew quite well and with a 
ripe man’s wisdom, that he had long ago 
forfeited his right to a girl like this one. 
Such girls were for boys whose eyes were 
still shy and who were mindful of their 
mothers. 

And just then she-raised her eyes and 
looked at him. And the chap men called 
“that devil Lawton’’ was never quite 
the same man again. 

The artilleryman brought up and in- 
troduced his sweetheart and _ they 
walked on together. 

They were together a good deal after 
that, the rangy regular and the artillery 
chap. And always the girl who was like a little prayer 
walked between them. 

When this had happened only a few times the cav- 
alryman discovered that life held some hurts that 
he had not, as yet, tasted. And he discovered, too, 
when the knowledge was as bitter as gall and came 
too late to be of any use to him, that the boy who 
pawns his youth to beat the game is a fool who by 
that very act looses it.. That and several other matters 
which had never until now troubled him, the rangy, 
easy-moving regular came to understand. And so 
his bitterness grew daily and with it his love for the 
girl who belonged to another, and whom, even had 
she been free, he had lost the right to court. 

The artillery boy was unconscious of what had be- 
fallen his friend, whom he had met on a street corner in 
the rain, and whom he had long wanted to meet. 
Nobody, not even the girl he loved, knew how much 
and for how long he had wanted to meet this man 
whom other men called “that devil Lawton.” 

Years ago when the artillery boy was a little First 
Grader standing in a schoolyard one September day, 
waiting in misery for the school bell to ring, fighting 
the desire to run back home to his mother and wiping 
the tears back into his eyes, a boy twicehis size came 
along and jeered at him and taunted him and finally 
snatched the hat off his neatly brushed head. And 
heaven only knew now what more the big ruffian con- 
templated doing. He didn’t get to do it, though, be- 
cause a bigger boy came along just then, took the 
situation in at a glance and knocked that bully three 
ways with one gentle littl blow. The bigger boy 
then put the hat on the First Grader’s still smooth 
head, patted his shoulder and strolled on. 

They called the bigger boy “that imp of Lawton’s.” 

The little First Grader grew and soon became pro- 
ficient in the art of guarding both his head and his, 
feelings. But he never forgot the timely brotherli- 
ness of the hig boy. He always meant to say some- 
thing to “that imp of Lawton’s’”’, or to render him some 
great service. For he loved him as only a little boy 
ean love a big one. 

But before he could get the courage to speak, 


or the opportunity to act, ‘that imp” disappeared, 
ran away from home. And shortly afterward the 
family moved out of town. So, then, there was an 
end of the matter. All the First Grader could do was 
to love on and remember. This he did: Indeed, he 
remembered so well that when eighteen years later 
certain portions of the United States regular army 
came to town he recognized his long lost friend and 
hero. He was about the only one in town who did. 
Only “that imp” was now “that devil Lawton,” and 
wore a sergeant’s stripe on his sleeve. : 

All this being so, it was natural that the artillery 
chap should be so taken up with memories and the 
joy of discovery. That was why he could not for a 
time see what was happening right under his eyes. 

Of course, Lawton did his best to hide his trouble. 
But he had never practiced such self-repression be- 
fore, and it came hard. Then there were reckless 
minutes when, do what he would, he could not keep 
the adoration, love’s hunger out of his eyes and the 
love note out of his voice. 

And so bye and bye the artillery boy saw. 

What he thought or how he felt nobody knew. He 
took a couple of days to quietly think it over. Then 
he said to his friend, clapping him on the shoulder: 

“Come on, old boy, let’s go down to the river.” 


The bandmaster began to beat out the first 
bars of ‘‘Then You'll Remember Me” 


The river was as lovely as it used to be when they 
were boys. ‘The growing town had wisely kept its 
hands off, and there it was loafing along with a lazy 
little ripple that sort of took a fellow’s troubles with 
it and left him calm and pleasantly tired and some- 
ae reconciled to the whole mystery and business of 
iving. 

It struck the two men that way. They had strolled 
down to an old haunt, and sat there silently awhile 
just watching the ripples in the reeds. 

Presently the artillery boy said quietly, gazing at 
the hazy hills beyond the river, “Of course, you 
know what I’m going to talk about.” : 
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All the shyness had gone from his 
eyes and the last bit of boyishness from 
his mouth. And there was a new note 
in his voice that made the regular look 
up quickly. 

Once again the cavalryman sized up 
the youngster. Once again the muscles 
of his face rippled with satisfaction. 

““Sure—I know,” said the regular and 
waited. 

“Of course,’ went on the artillery boy 
quietly. “‘I’m not blaming you for what 
I did myself. You and I aren’t the only 
ones in this town who love Nonny Dar- 
rell. Only until you came I was the one 
she loved best.” 

“You are mistaken there,” interrupted the other, 
“your little lady doesn’t love me.” 

The artillery boy smiled oddly. 

“She is half in love with you now, only she doesn’t 
know it. She isn’t to blame either. You are the kind 
of man most women have to love even when you 
don’t notice them. And when you do a 

“Look here,” again interrupted Lawton, “‘I never 
tried to steal that little sweetheart of yours. I played 
the game.” 

“Yes—I know you did. It’s just because you 
played the game that I’m going to make this propo- 
sition: that you go in and win. [I think you can.” 

“Trying to be funny?’ pleasantly inquired the 
regular. 

The boy shook his head. 

“No. I have two reasons. In the first place I 
love Nonny. But I don’t want a girl who, however 
much she likes me, thinks maybe that she could have 
been just a little bit happier with some other man. 

\ 


> 


The girl’s eyes traveled over the grounds for a tall, easy-moving figure of a@ man. 


Even if she didn’t think it, but I did, it would hurt 
us both and spoil things. I want her as happy as a 
girl like that has a right to be. And she isn’t engaged 
so hard and fast to me that a bigger, better man than 
I am can’t have her if she wants to go.” 

Lawton turned his head and stared down the length 
o: the river. He had played the game but—only— 
it now he could play it for himself and play to win! 
He had no doubt of victory. He knew women and 
the art of courtship as the boy beside him would 
never know it. 

“*There is another reason,” quietly. and this time a 
little smilingly explained the artillery volunteer. 


“For eighteen years I have loved you.” 

Lawton came back from the rosy 
dream he had been seeing on the glitter- 
ing bosom of the river and looked into 
the smiling eyes of the speaker. 

“What,” he demanded gruffly, ‘‘do 
you think you are talking about?” 

So then the artillery chap told him 
that long ago story. And when it was 
told they just sat there and looked at the 
river just as they had eighteeen years 
ago on Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
and days when there was a teachers’ 
meeting or a holiday. 

The boy was glad he had had the 
courage to face the thing out. He knew 
that tomorrow life would in all probability be a 
thing of terrible torture and regret. But just now he 
felt at peace. He had done the right thing as he saw 
it by Nonny, his friend and himself. There was 
comfort in that. 

Lawton was thinking, too. This then was the little 
shaver he had befriended. Out of a whole townful of 
people nobody remembered or had they, would have 
remembered nothing good of ‘‘that imp of Lawton’s.”’ 
Only this boy knew him, had welcomed him. For 
eighteen years he, the town’s bad boy, had been 
loved and hero-worshipped. And for a long ago bit 
of careless kindness this boy was wanting to pay with 
the love of the only girl he wanted and would ever 
want. 

Lawton shot one more glance down that gleaming 
river, at that golden dream that hung in the gold-dust 
haze. Then he laughed. 

“You go back to that girl of yours, Tom Evans, and 
kiss her with an easy mind. She’d never be happy 


She 
found him and caught him looking at her before he had a chance to turn his head 


with me having once known you. I might trick her 
into loving me, or thinking she did, and get away 
with it up to the wedding day. But don’t you know 
that we men who can get the love of women so easily 
almost never get the girl we really want, or if we do, 
can’t hold her love after we get it. The biggest half 
of the love game and the hardest half, I faney, comes 
after the wedding. I’d fall down on that. For your 
kind of a girl, old scout, needs your kind of a man. 
And, like you, I want to hold no wife in my arms 
who’s thinking of another. You say she’s half in love 
with me but doesn’t know it. Very well. What she 
doesn’t know won’t hurt her. And I'll see to it that 
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hereafter she gets me straight,’ he said earnestly. 

Then, because the younger man’s eyes still looked 
worried, he added a little sadly: 

“T rather think I can always get a girl. But I 
haven’t so many friends of eighteen years standing 
that I can afford to be careless with them.” 

They walked back to town, and before they parted 
Lawton said carelessly: 

“There’s another person in town who remembers 
me—Lucy Warren.’’ 

Now in the days when the cavalry sergeant was 
known as “that imp of Lawton’s,” Lucy Warren was 
known as “that tomboy of Warren’s.”” The cavalry 
sergeant was now “that devil Lawton.” And Lucy 
had been promoted to “that wild girl of Bill War- 
renrs;. 

Yes—Lucy remembered. Hadn’t she and the imp 
been ringleaders in many a prank? Wasn’t it because 
she had always been seen with the imp that the town 
had branded her “‘tomboy?’’ She, too, had recog- 
nized the cavalry sergeant, for the eyes of love are 
keen in spite of what the poets say. And Lucy had 
loved that imp of Lawton’s every bit as well and as 
long as had the First Grader. But, because eighteen 
years of waiting and remembering is a long time, 
things happened—things that the “tomboy” had 
never thought would happen or could. And how did 
she know that some day he would come back? He 
hadn’t bothered to say good-bye when he went, and 
he hadn’t remembered to inquire about her, now that 
he was back. Why Lucy was pretty sure that Jack 
Lawton didn’t even remember the time when he had 
first kissed her, that day when she was picking violets 
for the only teacher she had ever loved and who had 
loved and understood her. But Lucy remembered. 
She remembered because that had been her first kiss 
from any boy. Even in those days Lucy had been 
wise in a way. She never told the imp that his kiss 
was the first. She knew it wouldn’t do. And now— 
after all that had happened—what was the use of 
saying anything? 

So Lucy had looked at the cavalry sergeant with 
careful eyes just often enough to catch his glance and 
arouse his curiosity. But when he stared brazenly, 
then whistled and came over to her with outstretched 
hand she eyed him coldly. 

But he knew her pitiful little game and laughed. 
So there was nothing then to do but to say:. “Oh— 
is it you? I didn’t know you.” 

She saw a good deal of him at a distance those few 
first weeks after his return. But he seldom saw her. 
He was usually too busy walking and talking with 
Tommy Evans and his sweetheart Nonny. 

And then, all at once, she began to see a good deal 
of him. He went out of his way to greet her. This 
was after a certain matter had been discussed at the 
river’s edge. But, of course, Lucy knew nothing 
whatever about that. She was puzzled by his sudden 
attentions. For afew days she wondered tremblingly. 
Then by studying his eyes when he wasn’t aware of ibe 
she knew that she was foolish. So she sighed and let 
old memories rest. 

He took her for long walks and ear rides and 
always stopped on the street daytimes for a chat. 
He even failed to see Tommy and Nonny several 
times when they greeted him, so attentive was he to 
Lucy. It was very pleasant, this friendliness. But 
Lucy noticed that he never raised his hat when he 
met or left her, only waved his hand in a comradely 
fashion. It was kind of funny—because Tommy 
Evans always did. But then, maybe Nonny told him 
to. Nonny was a sweet soul. She reminded Lucy of 
that one-time school-teacher who had been so under- 
standing. Lucy loved Nonny from a distance, a 
distance that Nonny was always trying to shorten. 


HE night before the picnic Lawton asked Lucy if 

she would be there. He didn’t ask her if she 
would go with him, you understand. Only if she would 
be there. And Lucy understood and let the last sad 
little hope that through all these days of friendliness 
she had felt she might decently cherish, die. At the 
mention of-the picnic this silly, ragged little hope had 
flushed the heart where it lay. But the next second 
Lucy smothered it down, down into the very heart tis- 
sues and it was dead. After that Lucy smiled easily 
and comfortably, and said that she would be there. 
She was. She came in a way that made everybody 
know she was there. She came in a simple black 
dress that would have been beautiful if it had been 
worn by somebody else, or even by Lucy with a differ- 
ent air. With it Lucy wore long black earrings and a 
picture hat. In the soft white hollow of her lovely 
throat nestled a la valliere whose heart was a real and 
beautiful diamond. And into her bosom Lucy had 
tucked one scarlet rose. Her hair was soft and brown, 
and her cheeks were not rouged. She had no need for 
that. She was not a huge city’s marred daughter, 
only a small one’s bad girl. Nor did she usually dress 
the part as she did now. However, there was need 
now. When a woman’s heart is breaking she must 
needs dress carefully and gorgeously to hide the fact. 
It was a wonderful picnic. There was dancing at 
the pavilion, a merry-go-round, swings and a ball 
game; fireworks and contests and a vaudeville pro- 
gram in the auditorium. And on the green a full 
band played zealously. Everywhere was gaicty and 
merriment. It wasn’t till the late afternoon that any- 
body permitted themselves (Continued on page 38) 


Woman’s World 


Two Economical Dishes 


I TAKE pleasure in forwarding you several of my 
successful economical recipes, which I have given 
a good many trials. Even before the war, the call of 
economy came to us, and I only hope someone else 
will enjoy using them as much as I do. 

Would like to state that it is only a little over four 
years ago that I was one of Uncle Sam’s workers in 
the Government school at Flandreau, South Dakota, 
as Domestic Science teacher, so I take great interest 
in this work. 

Meat Rott—Mix well together, two cupfuls flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Cut into about two teaspoonfuls 
lard or shortening. Add one-half to three-fourths cup- 
fuls cold water—just enough to hold dough together. 
Roll out to one-half-inch thickness on a well-floured 
board. Have ready to spread on any cooked left-over 
meat which has been put through the meat grinder. 
Roll as for jelly roll. Bake in an oven a little cooler 
than for baking-powder biscuits. Serve hot, in place 
of your meat dish. This I have found an economical 
and favored recipe among my friends. 

VEGETABLE Soup—Do you know a nourishing soup 
can be made from the bones left from your roast and 
steaks or even stews, that are usually thrown away. 
Put bones in cold water, let cook for about two hours. 
Cool, take off grease. Kheheat, adding one or so tea- 
spoonfuls of rice and any left-over vegetables you have 
on hand, and if you like, a raw potato, cut into small 
squares. Try it if you never have—for it is well worth 
the trouble for such little cost. 

‘SAVE THE DrippINGs—I never throw away even 
the smallest amount of grease or drippings. Keep a 
pail for this purpose—uncovered and when almost 
full I put into a frying pan—let cook for thirty minutes 
or more, then add a raw potato or two sliced and cook 
fifteen minutes more. This clarifies the fat. You can 
use this in muffins, corn bread, etc., and not detect it. 
—Mrs. Edgar W. Allen, Box A, Red Lodge, Mont. 


Save Food and Use Food 


AT LESS wheat and meat. 
Eat more graham, corn meal and rye. 

Eat fruit and vegetables in season.’ 

Do not overeat, and waste not. 

Pay cash and do your shopping. 

Do not buy lamb or veal; buy meat to boil and stew. 

Do not buy in paper bags, from day to day, but in 
quantities. 

Save all odds and ends of bread and use, without 
drying, for puddings, stuffed meat and fish; also for 
griddlecakes. Or dry them slowly and use rolled or 
ground for covering fish, croquettes or for breakfast— 
the left-over slices for toast. 

Save cold oatmeal, hominy and rice, and use for 
gems and muflins. 

Save all skimmed milk; if sweet, use for soups, 
chowders and puddings, gravies, gems, biscuits and 
cakes. 

Save sour milk and cream and use for doughnuts, 
gingerbread, griddlecakes and cottage cheese. 

Save cold potatoes, beets, turnips, parsnips and 
cabbage; mince together for hash. Fi 

Save scraps of lean meat, poultry and fish for made- 
over dishes. 

Save all bone for soup stock or gravies. 

Save fat from fresh, salt or corned meat, and use for 
frying; shortening, bread and gingerbread. 

Save fat from sausage, ham, bacon, all pork and 
use for browning potatoes, fish balls, etc. 

Save mutton tallow; melt and strain into glass fruit 
jars. Cover. Use mixed with other fat for cooking. 

Save fruit syrups and use for pudding sauce. 

Save sweet pickle vinegar. Use for mince meat. 

Save sweet cider that is getting too hard. It will 
make good vinegar. 

Put in a garden. Eat what you can, and can what 
you can’t.—Mrs. Mary Vine French, 400 Chatham 
St., Austin, Minn. 


Two Nourishing Dishes at Low Cost 


HE FOLLOWING recipes are both healthful 
and economical: 

I go to my butcher and purchase a good soup bone 
and I get one for twenty cents that has a good chunk 
of meat on it; at the same time I get for the asking 
the chicken legs from a dozen or more chickens; I 


Each of these suggestions, submitted in the recent 
Woman's World Helping U. S. contest, won a prize of 
two dollars. Many letters were received, but a large 
number of ideas were duplicates of the thrift propaganda 
already put out by the Government, and of course, 
preference has been given to newer suggestions. More 
of the prize letters will be published in the April issue 
of Woman's World. 


also purchase ten o1 fifteen cents’ worth of soup greens 
consisting of celery, onions, turnips, carrots, etc. 

I scald the chicken legs and the skin peels off easily, 
and I cut off the claws. 

A five-quart kettle is filled with cold water, and 
after washing off the soup bone well, I place it and the 
chicken legs in the water salted to taste and let them 
boil an hour; meanwhile I have prepared a generous 
bowlful of the vegetables cut in small’ pieces, not 
forgetting to use onions especially in good quantity. 
I then set the kettle where it will cool off, and after 
it is cold, I carefully skim off the coating of fat that 
has risen to the top of the kettle and I put this away 
for future use. Z 

I now place the kettle forward on the range putting 
in the bowlful of vegetables and at this time put in a 
little more water, to allow for some that has boiled 
away, and season with a little pepper. When it be- 
gins to boil set it on the back of the range where it will 
continue to boil gently. This will all take three or 
four hours. When ready to serve place three or more 
chicken legs in each soup plate and then ladle out the 
soup on top of them, putting it in just as it comes, 
vegetables in each ladle full. The aroma is so rich 
and the soup so nourishing that it is eagerly desired 
by all the family. The quantity I have mentioned 
makes more than five platefuls. 

Just before I am ready to serve the soup, I take out 
the soup bone, and remove all the meat from it, and 
put the meat with a few small onions, some stale 
bread, and flavor with a little pepper and salt to taste, 
into the meat grinder. If you have sufficient stale 
bread it will make the quantity greater and not de- 
tract from its nourishment. I then mold this into 
good-sized meat balls, and place a frying pan on the 
range, putting into it some of the fat I skimmed from 
the soup. When the fat is very hot, I place the balls 
in it and leave on the range to heat thoroughly while 
the soup is served. These balls make enough to serve 
generously to each person. I am serving a family of 
five grown persons. 

Thus with an outlay of about thirty-five cents, two 
nourishing dishes for a family of five can be made. 
—P. Prince, 310 South 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


An Economical Fish Recipe 


WOULD suggest to those people who live where 
fresh fish is brought into the market daily to try 
the following nourishing and healthful recipe: 
When the large halibut and cod and salmon are 
brought into the market, the fishman as a rule cuts 
off the head and neck; these are very nutritious and it 


is a shame to waste them. When I lived in the East 
where I had access to the very center of the fish 
markets, I would get the head and collar (as they call 
the neck) of the halibut for five cents each, and after 
cleaning thoroughly and washing well, I would put 
them into a saucepan with water to cover, salting to 
taste. 

After the fish was thoroughly done, but not done so 
much as to drop to pieces, I would remove the fish 
from the liquor and place it in a deep dish. Into the 
liquor in which the fish had been boiled, I chopped a 
few thin slices of onion and a few pieces of parsley cut 
into small pieces, and seasoned it with a little pepper. 
I would them break an egg into a dish and together 
with a spoonful or two of lemon juice beat it well to- 
gether. Then I put the liquor on the front of the 
range where it will boil up, removed it, and beat the 
egg well into it. Then I poured it all over the fish and 
when it was ready to serve—if cold, it would be cov- 
ered with a fine flavored jelly. Serve the pieces of fish 
surrounded with the jelly to each person. 

Or if you desire, the salnyon after being boiled as 
mentioned, can be removed. Into the liquor from it 
slice some onions very thin, some lemons also sliced 
very thin and let boil a short time; then pour over the 
salmon, and you will have a fine salad of salmon. 

You will see that the cost is trifling, but the nour- 
ishment contained in these dishes is even superior to 
the higher priced slices which are generally purchased, 
—P. Prince, 310 South 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


A Family Thrift Pledge 


HERE were no half-hearted attempts made in 
our home for wheat, meat and fat conservation, 
because the matter was laid before the family as 

a necessary war economy required of us by the Gov- 
ernment, and as a result, a simple little pledge, signed 


~ by each of us hangs upon the dining room wall under 


“Old Glory,’’ where it may easily be seen. It reads: 


1. We promise to use no wheat biscuit, nor other 
bread made of wheat alone, until the end of the war. 

2. To observe one wheatless meal each day, and 
at no time eat more than two slices of bread at 
one meal. 

3. To do without meat on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday of each week. - 

4. To eat no butter when meat is served. 

5. To buy no confectionery. 


It was rather hard at first, to keep in line, but a 
little system of rewards has been very successfully 
used. Each child has a large card upon which a small 
paper star is attached each day. One of gold, means 
“nerfect;” silver, ‘“‘almost;’’ and there are black stars 
for “guilty,” but, as yet, none have been used. 

At the end of the month, some special, worth-while, 
gift will show that the efforts at self-denial are 
appreciated. 

Billy Boy is five, and his ideas of war are vague but 
decided, for he has printed at the bottom of his card, 
“War amahungry.” So itis—Kathryn Scott, 3275 
41st Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash. (Continued on page 45) 


What They Wrote About “Her Mother's Hands” 


If we had the space we would like to reproduce all the letters which were sent in about the story ‘‘Her 


Mother's Hands.” 


But we can only publish parts of two. 


Other letters which really deserve special 


mention were written by Mrs. J. I. Burton, Cora June Sheppard, Mrs. Maude Chambers, Miss Bessie 
H. Willey, Miss Ruth Speelman, Margaret C. Stevenson, Miss Lena Yost, Helen M. Willson, Janie 


Becker, Mrs. W. E. Graham. 


Y INTEREST was greatly aroused upon 

my reading the little story entitled ‘Her 

Mother’s Hands,” in the January number of 
your so interesting periodical. 

The perusal of the story brought to mind two 
incidents which occurred during my boarding- 
school days at L While there, many of the 
young women were visited by their parents; 
perhaps “Dad” would stop over for a meal with 
his dearly cherished daughter, of whom he was 
so secretly vain and so publicly proud. 

One of our pretty girls, “Tubby” we called 
her, was the recipient of such a visit from her 
father—a capable farmer, I judged. But Tubby 
seemed miserable. Her always rosy cheeks were 
dyed crimson by mortification while they were 
being entertained for luncheon at our president’s 
table. And although I did not exactly know why 


it was so, I could see it was, until my ideas were 
cleared by an emphatic remark of a girl at my 
table: ‘I wish my dad would come down for a 
visit. I’d show them a handsome man, well 
dressed, one that no girl need ever to be ashamed 
Ol. 

Tubby was ashamed of her father! Then I 
watched them. And I saw a man at the table, 
just as he was usually, no assumed airs, no very 
decided ideas as to “‘which fork,”’ his big hands 
handling the small cup a trifle awkwardly. 
Poor Tubby! She was a pitiable object. I 
noticed Dr. M ’s (our dean’s) eyes upon the 
girl in mild surprise and silent reproof. She 


._ knew, wise woman, for the situation was too 


prevalent when fathers visited daughters there. 
My own father has been dead for over twenty- 
two years. Iamtwenty- (Continued on page 43) 
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He was within a yard of her when she rose and turned quickly. 
A loud cry rang through the room 


THE GIRL WITH THE VIOLET EYES 


A Mystery and Adventure Story 


Author of “The 


oy Guy Ghorve 
Ravenscroft Riddle’ When It Was Dark’, etc. 


Tllustrated 6y Warrant Pryor 


Chapter XI. The Counter Stroke 
IS AS GOOD a beefsteak pudding as I 
have ever tasted—and lots of kidney!’ 
said Mr. Bill Cogley to his wife. ‘Pity 
Bob Cook won’t have some!” 
“Tt ain’t a question of refusing,”’ said 
Mrs. Cogley, “‘he hasn’t been offered 
none. Poor lamb, I’ve let ’im sleep! I 
did give him a bit of a shake about eleven o’clock, 
but he only made a noise and turned over again. He 
looks as if he’s been up the pole for a fortnight, and 
as for his hands they’re all caked with blood!’ 

“It’s my belief,’ Mr. Cogley returned slowly, ‘‘ that 
Bob’s had a bit of a turn-up at Eagle House. 
Shouldn’t be surprised if he’d sot the sack. If he’s 
give that there dirty Quong one for his nob, I shan’t 
shed the bitter tear, Mrs. C., not ’alf!’’ 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when Mr. 
Cogley, curiosity triumphing over all other considera- 
tions, proceeded to the bedroom where ‘“‘Bob Cook” 
had been put at dawn. He scientifically poured a 
tumbler of cold water over Rupert’s face, at the same 
time shaking him with great vigor and bawling: 
“Fire! Fire! Fire!’’ in his ears. 

It did the trick, as Mr. Cogley had hoped. 

“What's the matter?’ Rupert said sitting up and 
rubbing hiseyes. ‘“‘Oh—you, Bill!—ah! I remember.” 

His face changed, it suddenly became haggard, and 
the eyes grew wide. ‘Have I been here long?’’ he 
said hurriedly. 

Mr. Cogley began to laugh silently. 

“Long!” he said, “‘long! You come here, old sport, 
at six o’clock in the morning, and it’s now two in the 
afternoon—and you’ve been sleeping ever since.” 

The response astounded him. Rupert Rolleston 
leaped from the bed, his face as white as linen. He 
dashed some water over his face, ran a comb through 
his hair, seized his overcoat and cap, and was out of 
the inn with hardly a word to the host. 

Bill stood at the door of the inn, watched his young 
friend hail and enter a passing taxi, which turned and 
darted away at great speed, and then the landlord 


went slowly and thoughtfully back into the bar. 

“T reely believe something’s up,’’ he remarked to 
his wife after thinking deeply for some minutes. 

Two o’clock in the afternoon! Hours that were 
more precious than the jewels of an emperor had gone 
by while Rupert slept. He groaned aloud and bent 
forward in his seat, as if he could speed the car to 
faster efforts by doing so. What had happened? 
Were the fish again to slip out of his net? He sank 
back with almost a sob, cursing himself bitterly for 
sloth. And yet, as he rushed toward the city and 
became calmer, he knew that no efforts of his could 
have prevented what had happened. He could have 
done nothing. Nature would have her way, and he 
realized with a sort of gloomy. satisfaction that his 
long sleep had re-tempered his nerves. 


‘Q('HE taxi stopped with a jerk at Alf Jersey’s house. 

Rupert was out in a moment, and in the hall, 
shouting for his faithful little friend, Alf made his ap- 
pearance from the lower regions and ran toward the 
young man. 

“Your hat, quick!’ Rupert said: “Off to Mere- 
dith’s—there’s not a moment to lose!” 

And once more the cab swung into the street, and 
made at top speed for Meredith’s—the driver having 
been promised twenty dollars if he passed everything 
on the road. And while they swerved and darted 
among the traffic—unheeding the shouts of the police 
—in short, breathless sentences, Rupert told his friend 
everything that had happened. Alf said very little, 
but his face grew round with wonder and admiration, 
though it was very grave also. 

“Master Rupert, you’ve done fine,’ he said at 
last. ‘“‘There’s not another man in America that 
could have done it! But I can see one thing. They’ll 
be off if we aren’t careful.” 

“T know, I know; but they will be caught at last. 
A man like Lipsius cannot hide himself forever—and 
one great thing has been achieved. Once more I have 
the cipher book which means everything to me!” 

“That’s so,” Alf rejoined, ‘‘and what is more, you 
have come out with a whole skin—barrin’ the palms 
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of your ’ands. None of us have got any more to fear 
from that Dr. Lipsius and his crew of cutthroats!” 

They stopped at Meredith’s. The quiet butler 
admitted Rupert, gave Alf Jersey a seat in the hall, 
and led the young man upstairs. 

“Tl tell Mr. Meredith at once, sir,’ the butler 
said. ‘‘Matter of great importance?—quité so, sir.” 

Short as the delay was before Meredith appeared, 
Rupert strode about the library in almost uncontrol- 
lable excitement, and when the old man entered, smil- 
ing in welcome, the relief was enormous. 

“Ah, here you are at last, my boy!” he said, holding 
out his hand. “I expected you several hours ago.” 

“You expected me?’’ Rupert said, in some confus- 
ion. 

“Why, naturally. 

“Then you know all that has happened? How I 
have got back the black book at last—everything?”’ 

“You have got the book?’ Meredith answered, 
with a cry of joy. ““That is wonderful news, indeed! 
But I know nothing more. Is Helena taking off her 
things?” 

“Helena? I don’t know—how should I?” 

Meredith started and looked strangely at Rupert. 
“But you met her?” he said quickly. 

“Met Helena? How could I meet her? Where 
should I meet her?” 

Meredith’s hand clasped the back of an adjacent 
chair. He began to tremble. ‘“‘But your letter?’’ he 
said, the words jostling one another, ““The cipher 
letter that came this morning at eleven from you, 
telling Helena to drive at once to the lawyer’s in 
Spring Street—to come along to meet you?” 

“T wrote no letter,’’ Rupert answered, and then he 
gave a great shout and threw up his arms in despair. 
““My Heavens!’ he cried in anguish, “‘oh, that I had 
killed the devil where he sat!’’ 

“The old man gripped his arm and stared at him 
with bloodshot eyes. ‘“‘What is this?’’ he whispered. 

For a moment Rupert could not speak, but he 
understood everything. He had forgotten entirely 
that the cipher code and the letter from Helena were 
still in the possession of his enemies. But the brain 
of Dr. Lipsius had not forgotten. This was the 
counter stroke, the master stroke of all! Helena 
had been decoyed away, even as her sister had been. 


”? 


E TOOK Meredith by the hand. ‘‘Pull yourself 
together, sir,”’ he said; ‘“‘I have beaten that devil 
once and I shall beat him again. Listen tome!’’ And 
then, as tensely as possible, he outlined all that had hap- 
pened on the preceding night. Before he concluded, 
he saw that Meredith was not listening. The light 
seemed to have gone out of his eyes. His head shook 
slightly from side to side. He sank into a chair and 
began to mutter to himself—he seemed ten years older. 
Suddenly, he fell forward, the left side of his face 
seemed curiously twisted, his eyes closed and he began 
to breathe heavily, like a man snoring. 

Rupert rushed to the bell. Ina moment Meredith's 
butler had come, and a doctor was telephoned for. 
In a quarter of an hour he had arrived and pronounced 
the old man to be suffering from an apoplectic seizure. 
Ile was carried to his own room, and a specialist was 
sent for. 

Rupert went back to the library. Again it seemed 
that a heavy barrier, an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle barred his path. His anxiety was terrible. 
Again and again the agony of uncertainty almost mas- 
tered him. To think of his love in the cruel hands of 
Dr. Lipsius was worse than death itself. Nothing 
that he had endured before was a thousandth part so 
awful; yet he must fight now as he had never fought 
before. -Robbed of his momentary triumph, moving 
through absolute darkness, with nearly all his weapons 
useless, he must still fight on, and the battle must be 
re-entered without a moment’s delay. 

He sent for Alf Jersey and told him what had hap- 
pened. ‘Take a cab,” he said, “and go at top speed 
home. Fetch me a suit of clothes and be back within 
an hour.” 

When the little man had disappeared, Rupert 
forced himself to think. In the first place, Meredith’s 
sudden seizure had prevented him from obtaining 
further details as to Helena’s disappearance. Where 
was the letter, the false letter, which had decoyed her 
away? 

He was about to go upstairs to the sick room, when 
his eye fell upon the writing table. Under an ivory 
paper weight was a sheet of paper torn from the pad 
he ordinarily used, and covered with figures. He 
recognized it at once. That must be the letter, and 
seizing it with trembling hands he proceeded to cipher 
it. It ran as follows: 

“‘Dearest—I have triumphed. The leather book 
given me by my father is again in my hands. I have 
discovered everything. In a few hours Dr. Lipsius 
and his people will be in our power and your sister’s 
death avenged. I cannot go into details now. The 
next few hours are of immense importance. I must 
see you immediately—there is one thing which you 
and no one else can do. Directly, you receive this, 
take a cab to the offices of Messrs. Concannon and 
Upway, in Spring Street. You can be there in a very 
few minutes. Ask for Mr. Upway, who is in my con- 
fidence. He will receive you and I shall join you 
shortly. I cannot say quite how long it will be before 
I can get there, so I must ask-you to wait until I do. 
In the greatest haste, your ever loving Rupert.” 
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Left-over Vegetables 

Soak one envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine In 
one-half cup cold water ten minutes. Add one- 
half cup vinegar, two cups boiling water, one- 
half cup sugar and one teaspoonful salt, Strain, 
and when mixture begins to thicken, add any 
left-over vegetables on hand, such as string 
beans, peas, beets, chopped cabbage, a few 
stalks of celery, alittle cucumber or ‘pepper. 
Turn into a mold first dipped in cold water and 
chill. May be served with or without mayon- 
naise and lettuce. 


ON’T throw away those 
odds and ends, those little 
dabs of left-overs—save them! 
You can use them to make deli- 
cious salads like this one by com- 
bining them with Knox Gelatine. 


Mrs. Knox, you know, gave an 
entire summer to working out 
dozens of appetizing recipes for 
made-over dishes with the chief 
idea of helping you to save the 
left-overs that would ordinarily 
be thrown away. 


These recipes are all contained in her 
new book, ‘‘Food Economy’’—a book 
hailed with enthusiasm by leaders of 
the Food Conservation movement be- 
cause it gives new, attractive ways of 
utilizing left-overs that would other- 
wise be thrown away. 


If you, too, are in earnest in your 
pledge to Mr. Hoover—send for 
*‘Food Economy’’—it will help you 
do your bit to win the war. 


Please be sure to 
send for this book 
today_a post card 
request will bring 
it to you if you 
mention your 
dealer’s name and 
address, 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


12 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N, Y, 


AN OX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


vegetables 


He folded the paper and put it in his 
pocket with a deep, low curse. How 
clever it was, how damnably clever! 
With unerring precision, Dr. Lipsius had 
seen the weak point in his armor. 
Beaten, discovered, he yet had been able 
to turn the whole situation to his ad- 
vantage with more than human fore- 
sight. 

Rupert ordered a meal. While he was 
waiting for his clothes, he knew that he 
must attend to his physical needs, diffi- 
cult as it was at such a moment. But 
some soup, some poached eggs, and half 
a bottle of champagne revived him im- 
mensely, and he even smiled once at the 
butler’s carefully concealed wonder at 
seeing Mr. Rolleston eating in soiled 
shirt sleeves, with torn and disheveled 
clothes. 

Jersey was back within the hour, and 
assisted Rupert to change. 

“Now, look here, Alf, you know every- 
thing that has happened. I have 
thought it all over, and I see no way for 
it but that I must go into this entirely 
by myself. Mr. Meredith’s fit makes it 
utterly necessary. We cannot wait a 
second more. I must rescue Miss Mere- 
dith—or get killed in trying to do so. If 
Mr. Meredith were himself, I could have 
discussed the plan of campaign with him. 
He had a large organization of help- 
ers in the cause, but he has put me 
in touch with none of them—now I 
can see that it was a great mistake. 
I might have expert backing, but I 
cannot wait for the chance of his 
regaining consciousness. I am on 
my way.” 

“Take me with you, sir. Two 
heads are better than one, and if I 
can get a smack at that there Lip- 
sius I should die ’appy!”’ 

“It’s impossible, Alf. You are 
my one hope outside. I must leave 
everything to you.” 

“Tl be off to police headquart- 
ers in a jiffy!’ 


UPERT shook his head. “‘ That 
is of no use,” he said. “If it 
had been we should have employed 
it long before. Mr. Meredith has 
made that plain to me in the past. 
It is a war between him and Lipsius 
beneath the surface. The time for 
the intervention of the law is not 
yet. There are such vast interests 
involved, both financial and politi- 4 
cal, that to introduce the police now 
would mean the ruin of dozens of 
people and the fall of an edifice 
laboriously built up.” 

Alf’s eyes grew wide. “Tre- 
menjous affair, sir!’ he said, wag- 
ging his head wisely. ‘Well. if it 
must be, it must; but I should have 
liked a whack at his nibs meself. 
Wouldn’t the old two-penn’orth go 
down a treat?—Well, what am I to 
do, sir?” 

““Here’s a check for a hundred 
dollars. Cash it at once. Then go 
to the smartest private  detec- 
tive agency in town. Have Eagle 
House watched, and the movements of 
everyone leaving and entering it reported 
to you here by telephone. Make a care- 
ful note of all you hear. If I do not 
return within, say, three hours, go your- 
self with a detective to this address’’— 
he wrote down the name of the lawyers in 
Spring Street—‘‘and do your utmost to 
trace me. Meanwhile, find out the num- 
ber of the taxi that took Miss Meredith 
from this house to the lawyers’ and have 
the driver thoroughly interrogated. I 
shall communicate with you as well as I 
am able to, though I have no idea what 
is going to happen to me. If you don’t 
hear from me, you will know that I am 
dead or in the utmost danger—which will 
mean that Miss Meredith is the same. 
In that case, I must leave it to you to do 
what you think best. If Mr. Meredith 
recovers sufficiently to see you, tell him 
exactly what I have ordered. I pray 
God he may, for then he will be able to 
throw a whole army of people into this 
last round between Lipsius and myself. 
Now, I am off!’”’ 

Rupert shook hands with his faithful 
little friend, looked him steadily in the 
eyes for a moment, and then hurried out 
of the room. In the hall he gave direc- 
tions to the butler that Alf Jersey, by 
Meredith’s wish, was to have complete 
freedom of movement and was to be 


obeyed as Meredith himself. Then he 
let himself out and started on what well 
might be his last walk in life. 

The street was crowded with carriages 
and motor cars full of well-dressed men 
and women. The bright sun gave an air 
of gaiety to the city. Everybody seemed 
happy and enjoying themselves as Ru- 
pert turned into Spring Street, and went 
eastward. 

He was walking on the south side of 
Spring Street, lost in thought, trying to 
penetrate the black mystery that hung 
over Helena’s disappearance, when he 
came opposite the big, garish building of 
“Montague Galaxy of Permanent Por- 
traits.” As his eyes fell upon it, he was 
seized with an uncontrollable fit of shud- 
dering. In all his recent experiences, he 
had never felt such a thrill of loathing. 
Great boards were up all over the build- 
ing, on which was painted in large letters: 
“Closed for Alterations. To be reopened 
shortly under new Proprietorship.” 

He paused for a moment, remembering 
his days of servitude and the horror of 
the gray morning when he had found the 
body of Marie Meredith. Fragments of 
conversation came to him also—the 
words he had heard from Lipsius and 
Montague on the wire of the dictagraph 
—especially these sentences: 


*Twixt Seasons 
By JOHN D. WELLS 


I tell y’ what I like t’ do 
Along when March is gettin’ ’thue, 
Er Aprile’s just beginnin’— 
The cur’ousest time o’ all the year, 
When winter’s gone an’ spring ain’t here, 
An’ snow is sort o’ thinnin’. 


I like t? wander—romancin’— 
I s’pose they’s really no sense in 
Such takin’s-on an’ goin’, 
But yender is the place fer me, 
Whare ellums, oaks, an’ maples be, 
An’ whare the southwind’s blowin’! 


It seems t’ whisper—that’s a fack— 
O’ sum ol’ friend that’s cummin’ back, 
A-bringin’ loads o’ treasure, 
O’ golden sunshine, greenest grass, 
An’ wortermelons, garden sass, 
An’ all in heapin’ measure. 


It hints the smallest circumstence— 

A Bob White on the pastcher fence 
A-chirpin’, rich an’ meller; 

An’ all the pleasures yit t? cum 

A-straddle this southwind! I vum 
It sort o’ chokes a feller! 


From ever’ tarnal limb so bare 

The sap’s a-drippin’, an’ though there 
?S no way of mortils knowin’, 

I believe them’s tears 0’ joy, by cuss— 

That Natcher’s glad fer spring as us— 
An’ that’s her way o’ showin’! 


“The show is under a cloud of suspi- 
cion.” 

“What does it matter? It has served 
its purpose, and it will serve it again. 
Nothing essential has been discovered. 
The secret of the place is as inviolate as 
ever.” 

These were words that it was well to 
remember. Someway or other they held 
a clue. Rupert made up his mind, then 
and there, that the waxwork show should 
have his immediate attention. That 
Lipsius was the real proprietor, that 
Montague was merely a lay figure put up 
to disguise the controlling mind behind, 
was now acertainty. Yes! perhaps here 
indeed was the very center of the web— 
the thought quickened his footsteps and 
infused a little hope into a mind resolute 
but bordering on despair. 

He looked at the number above a shop 
to his right, and it duly occurred to him 
that the law office to which Helena had 
been called was in this locality. There 
was a large and luxurious confectioner’s 
shop next to the show—Rupert remem- 
bered it well. Then came a small jewel- 
er’s, a big piano warehouse, and next it a 
small haberdashery, in the window of 
which were collars, gloves, and expensive 
looking neckties. 

Rupert entered. ‘Can you tell me,” 
he asked, “‘which are the offices of 


Woman’s World 


Messrs. Concannon and Upway? They 
are lawyers.” 

A youngish-looking man behind the 
counter answered him. “In this build- 
ing, sir,” he said. ‘The offices are above 
this shop—the door adjoins this.”’ 

Rupert thanked him, and as he went 
out and-entered the other door, there 
was a faint suggestion at the back of his 
mind that he had seen this young ma 
before, or someone very like him. The 
voice, too, seemed familiar, but he was 
quite unable to place him, and he ban- 
ished the thought as he walked up the 
stone stairs. Upon the wall at the side 
of the staircase was a board painted with 
the name of Messrs. Concannon and 
Upway, and at the top of the flight he 
was faced by a glass-fronted door upon 
which hung another board to the same 
effect. He pushed it open and entered. 

The room in which he found himself 
was very simply furnished. A warm 
carpet, a desk, and a few chairs consti- 
tuted almost all the furniture, and, what- 
ever Messrs. Concannon and Upway may 
have been, it seemed fairly obvious that 
they were not in a large way of business. 

A man of middle-age, with a clean- 
shaven, foxy face, was sitting at the desk. 
He looked up quickly as Rupert entered, 
and, unobserved by his visitor, a sudden 
light gleamed in his eyes for a mo- 
ment. “I wish to see Messrs. Con- 
cannon and Upway,” Rupert said. 

“Mr. Concannon is out of town, 
sir,”’ the clerk answered in a smooth, 
oily voice, “but Mr. Upway is in. 
Will you state your business, sir?’ 

“This morning,” Rupert said 
clearly and definitely, watching the 
man’s face for any change of expres- 
sion, “a letter was sent to Miss 
Meredith of Meredith House, Park 
Lane, asking her to call here.” 

The man appeared to be some- 
what astonished. ‘“‘I think not, sir,” 
he said, “‘for any letters sent would 
necessarily pass through my hands.”’ 

““T am quite certain of it,”” Rupert 
answered. He was in deep waters, 
and it behooved him to go very 
carefully indeed. It might be that 
Helen had been intercepted on the 
way, but he must make absolutely 
sure. ‘‘You are quite certain of 
that?” he asked. 

“Quite sure, sir,’ the clerk an- 
swered, “‘though, of course, I can 
ask Mr. Upway.”’ Then he stated, 
“There has been a young lady here 
this morning,” he said, “‘now I come 
to think of it, though we sent no 
letter to her as far as I know. In 
fact, she is here now. She asked for 
a gentleman who, she said, was to 
meet her here. Mr. Upway has the 
name.” 

Rupert had the very greatest 
difficulty in suppressing a cry of 
relief. ‘‘I am that gentleman,” he 
said. ‘‘The lady is here at present, 
did you say?” 

“In Mr. Upway’s outer room, 
sir. She has been waiting a long 
time, I fear. The matter had es- 
caped my memory as she did not come 
out again, and I have been very busy 
all the morning.” 

“Kindly take me to her at once.” 

“Certainly, this way,” said the clerk. 


PENING a door in the far corner of 

the room, he went down a short pas- 

sage followed by Rupert. At the end of the 

passage was a door, on which he knocked, 

and then opened without waiting for 
an answer. Rupert stepped in. 

The room was a long, bare apartment, 
very sparsely furnished, like the outer 
office. It was lit by a window of ground 
glass at the far end, which obviously 
overlooked a back part of the building. 
The light was dim and obscure, for the 
rays of the afternoon sun did not pene- 
trate. 

Seated by a small table in the window, 
and with her back to him, was the figure 
of a girl. 

“Oh, my darling!” he cried, and his 
voice rang out with mingled love and joy. 
“T thought they had got you! I have 
been in the most dreadful fear. Darling, 
at last!’’ 

He hurried up to her and was within 
a yard of her when she rose and turned 
quickly. 

“How wonderful,” she-said, “is the 
voice of true love!” (Continued on page 21 ) 
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Serve Fish 
and Save 


Red Meat. 


and the patriotic housewife who 

is following the admonitions of 
the U. S. Food Administration will 
rejoice in the thrifty thought that she is 
killing two birds with one stone, so to 
speak, by serving her family with fish 
dishes. There is a mistaken idea afloat 
that fish is a food for brain workers, 
particularly; but as a matter of fact, it 
contains the same kind of nutrients as 
other food material, although there is 
usually less fat than found in meat. 
Dried fish is richer in nutritive material, 
pound for pound, than fresh fish, since 
it has been concentrated by evaporation, 
and canned fish, which is in effect cooked 
fish, compares favorably as regards 
composition, with fresh fish. 

In many localities strictly fresh fish 
is not obtainable at this time of the 
year, and in such cases canned fish is an 
excellent substitute. 

If a fish is perfectly fresh the eyes will 
be clear, the gills red, the scales bright, 
and the flesh firm. After fish are dressed 
and cleaned, rinse thoroughly in cold 
water, using only the amount necessary 
for perfect cleanliness. Drain, wipe dry 
and place on ice or in a very cold place 
until ready to cook. When serving fish, 
see that it comes to the table piping hot, 
and that the platter or dish containing 
it, as well as the individual plates, are 
thoroughly heated, for there is no more 
unpalatable article of food than luke- 
warm fish on a cold dish. 


clive: LENTEN season is here again, 


Bakep Hatisur—Halibut baked with 
milk is a good Lenten dish. Scrape the 
dark skin of the halibut, dipping it in 
boiling water. Lay the fish in the bak- 
ing pan, first rubbing it well with salt and 
white pepper. Pour around it one-half 
to three-quarters of acup of milk. Bake 
until the flesh loosens and separates 
from the bone, basting often with the 
milk. A four-pound cut of halibut will 
require nearly an hour to cook thor- 
oughly. The milk should nearly all 
cook away or absorb in the fish and will 
serve to make it more moist. When 
done remove to the hot platter without 
breaking, take off the skin, lift out the 
bone, garnish with slices of lemon and 
hard-boiled egg, and serve with cream 
sauce, plain drawn butter, or egg sauce. 


SALMON ON Toast—Salmon on toast 
is a simple entree easily made. Toast 
thin slices of stale bread quite brown 
and crisp. Butter while hot. Heat two 
cups, or one can, of cold salmon picked 
into small flakes; add a half cup of 

‘drawn butter sauce, made of butter and 
butter substitute; a half cup of sweet 
cream, salt, white pepper, and a dash 
of paprika. When very hot remove from 
the fire, stir in one egg, beaten very light, 
and pour over the toast. Sift a little 
very finely minced parsley over the top, 
or garnish with a little water cress. 


Wipe the fish dry and keep ina cold place 
until ready to cook 


Tuna Motp—Soften one-half en- 
velope of granulated gelatine in one- 
fourth cup cold water; dissolve by 
standing in hot water. Add dissolved 
gelatine to three-fourths cup boiled 
salad dressing and one cup left-over 
tuna (salmon, crab meat or any flaked 
fish may be used), add a little salt, 
paprika and two teaspoons vinegar. 
Turn into mold and chill. Remove, 
cut in slices. Garnish with slices of 
lemon. 


CREAMED CoprisH—An_ occasional 
dish of well-prepared salt codfish is 
most wholesome, and eaten with a 
baked potato and a green salad, a meal 
for an epicure is provided. To have the 
fish at its best, shred and let stand for a 
short time in water to cover, let heat 
in the same water until the water looks 
slightly milky, then drain. Melt a 
tablespoon of butter substitute, add a 
tablespoon of flour and rub smooth with 
a little cold milk. Pour on gradually a 
cup of milk, stirring until well mixed. 
Fold in yolks of two eggs, well beaten, 
and stir until smooth and glossy. Add 
fish to the hot sauce. (To heat the fish 
to the boiling pose renders it tough and 
tasteless.) 


BROWNED SALMON AND RiIcE—Melt 
one tablespoon butter or butter sub- 
stitute, add two tablespoons flour, salt 
and pepper, and cook together until 
bubbling. Then add two-thirds cup 
milk gradually, stirring all the while. 
Cook until thick and smooth. Then add 
two-thirds cup salmon and one cup 
cooked rice. Have a hot, greased frying 
pan ready, pour in the mixture, saute 
for ten minutes, then bake in a hot oven 
for twenty to thirty minutes, fold like 
an omelet, and turn onto a hot platter. 
This will serve four. 


BAKED FisH Batis—Beat one egg, 
add one cup cooked fish, one cup cold 
cooked rice, salt, pepper and one tea- 
spoon of lemon juice. Form into small 


balls, place in a greased pan and bake a 
Serve hot on slices of 
These are delicious. 


delicate brown. 
buttered toast. 


If you can get strictly fresh fish, use it; if not, canned fish is an excellent substitute 


“By Using Royal Baking Powder 
You Can Makea Big Saving inEggs”’ 


Leave out one-half or more of the eggs, and in 
place of each egg omitted use an additional 


teaspoon of 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Try this method with all your baking recipes. You 
will find it a most satisfactory way of economizing. 


Also try the following recipes which save 
wheat flour as urged by the U.S. Food 
Administration. 


OATMEAL BISCUITS 


1% cups flour °¢ cup water 
3 teaspoons Royal 1/3 cups cooked oat- 
Baking Powder meal or rolled 
Y% teaspoon salt oats 
2 tablespoons sugar 6 tablespoons 
shortening 


NO EGGS 


PRUNE CAKE 


4% cup shortening % teaspoon cinna- 
144 cups brown sugar mon 
orlcupcornsyrup % teaspoon nutmeg 
¥% cup milk Y% . prinied 
1 cup rye flour (washed,stoned 
%{ cup white flour and cut into 
3 teaspoons Royal pieces) 
‘ Baking Powder 
Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar NO EGGS 
together. Add oatmeal, melted shortening 
and enough water to make a soft dough. Cream shortening, add sugar, or syrup, 
Roll out thin on floured board; cut with and milk. Mix well and add the flour 
biscuit cutter and bake in greased pan in which has been sifted with the spices and 
moderate oven about 20 minutes. baking powder. Add the prunes and mix 
well. Put into greased loaf pan and bake 
o] in hot oven 30 to 35 minutes, 


Send for our two economy books which are 
mailed free: “55 Ways to Save Eggs”; and “Best 
War Time Recipes,” a helpful guide to food 


conservation. 
ADDRESS ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
: 133 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Save Wheat by Substituting Coarser 
Flours and Help Win the War 


OT TET TET Ay 
sy 


Cost of 1000 Calories | = 


The Unit of Nutrition 


baccarat, | 


Se 


In Eggs—5@ Cents 


In’ Mixed Diet =20 Cente 


Could Live 
or 12c Daily 


Were All Foods Like Quaker Oats 


In Quaker Oats, 1000 calories of nutrition cost 5 cents. In the larger 
package a little less. So the average daily need—2500 calories—would cost 
12 cents in this food. 

Of course, one likes mixed diet. But what we urge in these days is—mix in 
what oats youcan. Every dollar’s worth used in place of meat saves an average 
of $7. Every pound used in place of flour means more bread for our allies. 

The oat is Nature’s supreme food. No other grain can match it in flavor 
and nutrition. 

Oats are plentiful and cheap. You can serve five dishes of Quaker Oats 
for the cost of a single egg. 

Make this flavory dainty the entire morning meal. Serve it in big dishes. 
Then mix Quaker Oats with your flour foods. They will add delightful flavor, 
and will help conserve our wheat. 

In these high-cost days—in these war times—more than ever the oat is the 
food of foods. 


Quaker Oats 


The Exquisite Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of their 
wondrous flavor. They are flaked 
from queen grains only—just the rich, 


yet they cost you no extra price, 

Use them to make your oat foods 
so inviting that everyone will want 
them. Their flavor is now doubly 
important. 


plump, flavory oats. 
Weget but ten pounds froma bushel, 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in 
Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 


° 
Quaker Oats Muffins Quaker Oats Bread 
24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 14% cups flour, 1 cup 114 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 2 2 teas ae 
: i . 2 spoons salt 
tablespoons melted butter, 44 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons 1. 
sugar. 72 cup sugar 4 
Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five min- 2 cups boiling water ‘ 
utes; add suvyar. salt and melted butter; sift in flour and 1 cake yeast 
baking powder; mix thoroughly and add egg well beaten. 4 cup lukewarm water 
Bake in buttered gem pans. 5 cups flour 
z Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. Pour over 
. oa ri 
Quaker Oats Griddle Cakes two cups of boiling water. Let stand until lukewarm 
8 Then add yeas ic a ies ee: et 
2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked),1% cup flour, 1 teaspoon dd y Fi . ber has been dissolved in 4 cup luke 
salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 2 tablespoons hot water. warm water, then add 5 cups of flour. 
1 teaspoon baking powder (mix in the flour). 2% cups Knead slightly, set in a warm place, Jet rise until light 
sour milk or eA ae k,2 ees oe lightly, re aie (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
pagar, 2 S co Ban fa ei melted butter (according to the and put in pans. Let rise again and bake about 50 min- 
P. Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk, In th utes. If dry yeast is used, a sponge should be made at 
rocess:. OF uak Ja ver nignti my . nthe : : 1, ry i . 
morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and salt—add this ~— with the liquid, the yeast, anda part of the white 
to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted butter; add eggs a> 
beaten lightly—beat thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. This recipe makes two loaves. 


1~ buy i¢ with thought 
2 cook it with care 
3~ use less wheat & meat 
4- buy local foods 

5- Serve just enough 

G- use what is left 


dont waste it 


Woman’s World 


Try These War-Winning 
Recipes 


enemy in the kitchen as in the 

trenches of Flanders; in fact Mr. 
Hoover emphasizes the fact that food 
will win the war. Though barley is not 
such an important crop in this country 
as oats, corn, potatoes and such wheat 
substitutes, it is a fine wheat saver and 
should be used when available. 

The following barley recipes are from 
the laboratories of the Home Economics 
Department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin: 


1: IS JUST as important to fight the 


BarLteEy BreEAD—Two cups wheat 
flour, four cups barley flour, one cup 
water, one cup milk, two tablespoons 
molasses, one-half yeast cake, one tea- 
spoon salt. Boil milk and ‘water and 
cool. Add molasses, salt and yeast 
mixed with a little cold water. Stir in 
wheat flour and barley flour sifted to- 
gether. Knead to a soft dough, adding 
more flour if necessary. Cover and let 
rise until the mixture is double its bulk. 
Knead a second time, form into loaves, 
place in well-greased pans and let rise a 
second time until the dough has doubled 
its bulk. Bake in a hot oven from one- 
half to one hour, the time depending on 
the size of the loaves. 


BarLtEy Murrins—One cup. sour 
milk, one tablespoon sugar, one egg, one- 
half teaspoon soda, one-half teaspoon 
salt, two tablespoons melted fat, two and 
one-fourth cups barley flour, two tea- 
spoons baking powder. Beat eggs, add 
sugar, salt and soda dissolved in a little 
cold water. Sift flour and baking pow- 
der together and combine with first 
mixture. Add the melted fat and beat 
well. Bake in well-greased muffin pans 
until thoroughly done, about one-half 
hour, depending upon the size of the 
muffins. 


BarLtey Sponce CAkeE—Four eggs, 
one cup sugar, one tablespoon lemon 
juice, one-eighth teaspoon salt, one cup 
barley flour. Separate the whites and 
yolks of eggs, beat yolks, add lemon 
juice and sugar, then flour. Fold in 
well-beaten whites of eggs and bake in 
slow oven. 


SpicE CAkeE—One-half cup butter or 
butter substitute, one cup sugar, one cup 
sour milk, one-half teaspoon cloves, one- 
half teaspoon cinnamon, one-fourth cup 
citron, one egg, one-half teaspoon all- 
spice, two and one-half cups barley flour, 
one-half teaspoon soda, seven teaspoons 
baking powder, one cup raisins, three 
tablespoons molasses. Bake without 
icing. 

The methods of cooking barley flour 


are more nearly like those of corn meal 
than wheat. This is due to the fact 
that barley, when mixed with water, 
does not form the sticky, elastic dough 
which is produced in wheat. Therefore, 
in making barley bread a combination 
of wheat flour and barley flour should 
be used. When, however, the barley 
flour is used with eggs, as in cakes or 
muffins, it may be used alone. Loaves 
may be made successfully by using from 
one-half to two parts of barley flour to 
one part white or whole-wheat flour. 

Delicious muffins, baking-powder bis- 
cuits, and hot breads of various kinds 
really present a better way to observe 
wheatless days than to try to bake spe- 
cial loaves of raised bread for the pur- 
pose. In the trials at the home economics 
kitchens, the hot breads, as well as spice 
cakes and doughnuts, made entirely 
from barley flour haye been a success, 
and they have also made bread using 
but 12 to 15 per cent of wheat with 
barley flour. 


WarrLtes—One cup milk, two eggs, 
three tablespoons melted fat, one-fourth 
teaspoon salt, two cups_ barley flour, 
three teaspoons baking powder. Sift 
dry ingredients together and add slowly 
the milk, beaten egg yolk and melted 
fat. Fold in stiffly-beaten whites. Beat 
thoroughly for a minute and cook in hot, 
well-greased wafile irons. 


BARLEY DouGHNuTsS—One cup milk, 
one cup sugar, two eggs, five cups bar- 
ley flour, four teaspoons baking powder, 
three tablespoons fat (melted), one-half 
teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon each 
of cinnamon and cloves. 


BARLEY BAKING-POWDER BiscuITs— 
Two cups barley flour, three tablespoons 
fat, one-half teaspoon salt, four tea- 
spoons baking powder, two-thirds cup 
milk. Sift the dry ingredients together, 
rub in the fat, and add the liquid, until 
a soft dough is formed. Roll to about 
three-fourths of an inch thick, cut with 
a cookie cutter and bake in a hot oven. 


Pastry From BAarLEy FLour—Two 
cups barley flour, one-half teaspoon 
baking powder, one-half teaspoon salt, 
one-third cup fat. Water to make a stiff 
dough. Combine as for other pastry. 
This crust is particularly good for mince, 
apple, squash and pumpkin pie. 


PancAkes—Three cups barley flour, 
two teaspoons baking powder, one tea- 
spoon salt, two tablespoons sugar, two 
cups sour milk, one egg, two tablespoons 
melted butter, one teaspoon soda, These 
are good served with honey, molasses or 
maple syrup. 
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Little Miss Useless 


Continued from page 6 


getting a grip on her nerves as she talked. 
“You French—you slaves of your 
imagination! You get a bit of distorted 
fact and you build and build on it, piling 
up agony until the whole structure of 
your mind tumbles and you babble like 
babies!’ She wondered if he understood 
as she twisted her wrist, marveling at the 
strength in Lanier’s fingers. ‘“‘Come, 
let me go—I must go.”’ 

Lanier’s voice rose and he beat his 
breast with his free hand. ‘‘I am afraid 
—afraid > he cried. 

Dorothy bent over him. “You are 
Philip Lanier. For weeks we have 
thrilled to the tales of your daring—your 
bravery. We have been proud to be 
lined up with a nation that mothered 
such a son! You are Lanier—‘Devil 
of the Air’—you couldn’t be afraid!” 

*“Ha—and what do you, with your 
baby face, know of men and their fears. 
I must die—I know that—haven’t I 
heard them talk of this bad heart of mine 
a hundred times—but on the table—no! 
If I must die, surely I may choose my 
own mode of death?” 

Dorothy choked down a sudden desire 
to scream, and Lanier laughed triumph- 
antly. ‘“‘You see? We all have it—fear. 
You whiten at the mention of death. 
Did you never see a man die?” He 
laughed wildly. ‘‘God—she never saw 
aman die!” 

Dorothy tried to bend back Lanier’s 
fingers. If only she could gain her free- 
dom, if only she could find something, 
some words to move him. He seemed 
quieter now, but his hold did not relax. 
A gun roared away to their left and like 
an echo there was a rattle of stones on 
the sides and top of the car. Lanier 

- laughed shortly. 

“Listen,” he commanded. “I will go 
out as a soldier should—to the sound of 
guns.” 

- Dorothy straightened. Suddenly she 
laughed—and her laugh was high and 
clear and full of derision. “‘Go 
out as a soldier should!” she 
echoed scornfully. ‘‘A soldier 
goes out fighting, and you— 
why you will not even put upa 
fight for your life. You are 
willing to lie here—just wait- 
ing for a chance shot to end 
things.” 

Lanier’s eyes snapped; his 
grasp tightened, relaxed. He 
drew a deep breath, and sud- 
denly he grinned: “As they 
have it in your country,” he 
drawled, ‘‘you said something! 
Say, what’s the matter with 
this car, anyhow—petrol?” 

Dorothy explained eagerly. 

“Start her up,’’ Lanier com- 
manded, “I never saw the 
engine yet that could beat 
me.” 

Dorothy started the motor, 
slid in the gears-under Lanier’s 
brisk instructions, and laughed 
with relief when he said: 

“There’s a connection brok- 
en somewhere, probably the 
gas control—easily fixed. Open 
the hood. See three or four 
little steel rods running into 
the engine? Any of them 
loose?”’ 

Dorothy experimented. She 
nodded excitedly. ‘Yes, this 
one.” 

““Good. All you have to do 
is to wire it together.” 

“But,” Dorothy’s voice was 
filled with dismay, “‘I have no 
wire.” 

“Come here.”” Dorothy left 
her engine. She _ echoed 
Lanier’s laugh when she saw 
what he held in his hand. It 
was one of her gilt hairpins. She took 
it and jumped into the road. As she 
did so she glanced across the valley, 
and what she saw made her whiten 
and catch at her throat. 

“‘There’s a line of troops coming down 
the road on the other side of the river,” 
she gasped. ‘‘They’re not half a mile 
from the bridge. They’re not English— 
and it is not the French helmet—they 
are Germans!” 

In her excitement she hardly noticed 


ernment. 


drawled grimly. 


that Lanier had dragged himself to the 
end of the ambulance and was staring 
over her shoulder. 

“There has been a retreat,’ he 
groaned, “‘they are going to cut off rein- 
forcements. This will mean quick work 
for us or we will never get to that bridge 
ahead of them.”’ " 

Dorothy was already bending over the 
engine. ‘This hairpin is too short, and 
the two won’t hold—they slip,’ she 
cried excitedly. 

She wasn’t watching Lanier. He had 
dragged himself around, and when 
Dorothy looked up he was crawling 
slowly across the front seat of the car, 
reaching for the wheel. : 

“How much nerve have you?” he 
demanded. 7 

Dorothy was up beside him trying to 
support him. “I am not afraid for 
myself,” she said, “but I can’t let you 
take a chance si 

“We must get to that bridge first. If 
that connection is made the car will 
run. Could you lie on the running 
board and hold that ball and socket joint 
together?”’ 

“Yes, I could, but you 

Lanier pointed ahead. ‘“‘What chance 
have we, either of us with them.” He 
laughed grimly. ‘Old Fritz moves 
quickly. He is rarely detained by his 
own wounded, never with that of the 
enemy.’ He raced his motor and looked 
at Dorothy. “All ready—don’t be 
afraid, keep your nerve!” 


” 


EN minutes later a shell-scarred am- 

bulance tore down the last bit of 
road and swung into the courtyard of 
base hospital Number Five on two 
wheels. A swaying white-faced man was 
at the wheel, and a slender girl ina 
white uniform, brown with dust, was 
stretched along the running board. Half 
the staff were waiting for them. Graves 
had telephoned fifteen minutes after the 
ambulance had started, to say that the 
road was under fire and there was not 
one possible chance in a hundred that 
the car would get through to safety. 


ig 


WARNING! 


This year YOU must pay an Income Tax 


Don’t feel that the new income tax does not 
apply to you—you may be pretty sure it does. 


Single persons with incomes of $83.33 or 
more a month ($1,000.00 or more a year) and 
married persons with incomes of $166.66 or 
more a month ($2,000.00 or more a year) must 
file a statement of this income with the Gov- 
It is only the income above $1,000 
and $2,000 which is taxed. 

This statement must be filed on a form 
which the Internal Revenue Representative in 
your community has. 
your employer, the Postmaster, or any Banker. 

Get the necessary form at once. 
ment must be filed before March first and you 
must not neglect it—for two reasons: 

First: it is your patriotic duty in helping to 
win the war. 

Second: there are severe penalties to be 
visited upon you if you do. 


This announcement is published 
by Woman’s World to help the 
Government collect these taxes 
—and thus aid in winning the war. 


The senior surgeon looked Lanier over 
as he disdained the stretcher and stood 
supported between two young awe- 
stricken orderlies. 

“T guess your heart is safe,” 


he 
“Anyone who could 
come through that! Graves is an alarm- 
ist, anyhow.” 

Lanier looked at him. “‘I didn’t come 
through alone,” he remarked. ‘These 
women who laugh—they have the brav- 
est hearts!’ Then there was another 


To locate him, 


Your state- 


note in his voice. “‘But the operation— 
no need now, eh?” 

Dorothy ceased shaking her wrists to 
get the numbness out of them, and was 
at Lanier’s side when the doctor an- 
swered casually enough: 

“Oh, we'll operate, of course—to en- 
sure a quick recovery. They need you, 
Lanier.” 

“You are not afraid,’ Dorothy was 
whispering tensely, ‘“‘don’t let them 
think that you could be afraid.’ She 
laughed a little as the orderlies, at asig- 
nal from Miss McKay, moved forward. 
“There is a song in my country, ‘Leave 
them laughing when you say good-bye,’”’ 
she said. 

Lanier made a sound that passed very 
well for laughter; there was not much 
laughter about the hospital these days, so 
they were not critical judges. ‘‘Good- 
bye?” he repeated, “‘but I am not saying 
good-bye.”’ Hetook Dorothy’s hand and, 
before the amazed eyes of the staff, 
raised it to his lips. ‘“‘I could not go 
SA ee is too much for me to live 
er." 

The sound of Dorothy Morse’s laugh- 
ter echoed after him as he disappeared on 
the other side of the courtyard. 

Miss McKay’s eyes narrowed and her 
tone underlined her words with scorn. 
“That girl would laugh in the very face 
of death.” 

The senior surgeon was staring after 
Little Miss Useless, a new expression in 
hiseyes. “I don’t know,” he said slowly, 
““perhaps it is best to meet death—and 
life, too—that way.” 


Use thes. opud ~ 


HEN all the family gathers around 

the comfortable supper table, 

every housekeeper takes pride in the 

substantial hot dishes she places before 

them. Nowadays an all-meat dish is 

often out of the question, but a com- 

bination with potatoes will stretch 

the meat flavor and make an equally 
satisfactory offering. 

Here are some potato com- 

binations that will be sure to 

please a hungry supper crowd: 


Potato PreE—To one quart 
of hot, boiled potatoes add 
enough hot milk to moisten. 
Season with butter and salt. 
Mash in kettle in which they 
were boiled and beat with a 
fork until light. Stir in one- 
half cup of minced ham. Have 
ready four hard-boiled eggs 
and one-half cup of stock or 
gravy. Arrange potatoes and 
sliced eggs in dish in alternate 
layers with potatoes forming 
top and bottom layers. Moist- 
en with the gravy. Brush over 
the top with milk or egg and 
brown in hot oven. This dish 
can be arranged in three layers 
with the middle layer some 
kind of meat hash bound to- 
gether with egg or thickened 
nok gravy. 

Potato TuRNOvERS—Boil 
and put through the ricer 
enough potatoes to measure 
a pint. Add one well-beaten 
egg, one tablespoon of flour and 
season with salt. Turn on 
floured board, roll out and cut 
in circles size of saucer. Place 
on each a large spoonful of dry 
hash seasoned with onions and 
parsley chopped fine. This 
hash should be dry and bound 
together with thickening. 
Double over and pinch to- 
gether like a turnover. Place 
on greased baking sheet and 
brown in hot oven. Serve with 
a thickened sauce made from 
the gravy in which the meat was cooked, 
or, if preferred, it can be served with 
a tomato sauce. 


Famity Potrarores—Use six cold or 
freshly boiled potatoes. Cut into quar- 
ters and put in saucepan with a pint of 
gravy or soup stock. Add one chopped 
onion, salt and a little red pepper. 
Simmer on back of stove half an hour 
before serving. This is a filling dish, 
and one the family will like. 


ITIMNINSSEN 
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The Home Soldier 


is doing her part in 
these strenuous times, 
and stern necessities 
are educating all of us 
to the essentials of 
food quality. 


Aside from its achiev- 
ed reputation as a true 
builder of body and 
brain, 


GrapeNuts 


has economical fea- 
tures for every house- 
wife to consider. 


Grape-Nuts food re- 
quires no sugar, for 
in its twenty-hour 
baking a quantity of 
grape-sugar is devel- 
oped from the grains. 
Then, too, less milk 
or cream is required 
than for the ordinary 
cereal. 


Barley is mixed with 
wheat in Grape-Nuts, 
providing an economy 
over an all-wheat food 
and further enriching 
it. And it can be eaten 
to the last atom—not 
a particle of waste. 


And best of all, it is 
about 93% whole- 
some, delicious nutri- 
tion. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for Grape-Nuts 
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RING APPAREL, 
| AND G7 f 


Perry, Dame & Co. announce 
that their Beautiful New Cat- 
alog of Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Wearing Apparel and | 
Quality Shoes for the Spring 
and Summer, 1918, is now 
ready and will be sent you, 
free, upon request. 


This beautiful Hat is an example 
of the many excellent Styles and 
Values found in our big new Cat- 
alog for the Spring of 1918. 


wonderfully 
Developed in 
The chic up- 


‘*Veronique.”’ A 
smart new model, 
fine quality Satin. 
turned brim in front suggests 
quite a military air. Trimmed 
with a cockade of Grosgrain rib- 
bon. Softly draped crown. Fitted 


Sateen lining. Colors: 
Black, white or taupe.... $1.98 


SPECIAL 


Perry, Dame & Co. now carry a 
complete line of Fashionable 
Wearing Apparel and Quality 
Shoes for Stout Women. 


4 Mail Order 
AE | Catalog 


authority— 
an authority 
upon which 

the 

well dressed 
woman 

| depends. 


ays 


Send a Postal Card request 
for this 
Mail Order Catalog of 
New York Styles 
and it will be sent you 


His Wedding Eve 


Continued from page 7 


divorce did for me. As for you and your 
husband, I hated—oh, how I hated you! 

“T stood there until I heard the first 
motors and then I folded the newspaper 
carefully and went out to enjoy my 
party. 

“IT think you remember it. It was 
rather unusual. Then, somehow, I be- 
came the rage. I went everywhere, met 
everybody. One evening your husband 
took me in to dinner. He was very kind 
and attentive. So much so that I over- 
heard comments. I heard one woman 
explain it. 

“Ah, well,’ said this woman, ‘no 
wonder. She looks and acts very much 
like Betty Winslow, his wife, you know.’ 

“Tt was then that the idea came to 
me to punish you both. I hunted up 
old photographs of you, and carefully 
found out everything I could about you 
while visiting your friends. When I was 
sure I’d meet Mr. Stewart, I wore my 
hair just as you used to wear yours and 
put on a careful copy of gowns you had 
worn.’’, 


HE woman in the chair stirred un- 
easily and with a quick, reassuring 
laugh the girl hurried her words. 

““VYes—he asked me to marry him. 
It was the night the papers told of your 
return from Europe, and made such 
hinting comment of the handsome 
young Englishman who took such care 
of you and the boy all the way over. Mr. 
Stewart was reckless that night, reckless 
with bitterness and misery, and he pro- 
posed not to me but to the ghost of you 
which he found in me. 

“T knew that night how much he 
really loved you, how hurt and lonely 
he was. But it did not rouse the least 
bit of pity in my heart. I, too, had been 
hurt. To me then it seemed that the 
crime of crimes is the crushing of high 
dreams, of loving beliefs in the hearts 
who love and look up to us. I think 
that still. You and he had made me 
suffer, had made life a bitter mockery. 
And I meant to punish you both. 

“And then I met the Englishman and 
came to know him well. I mentioned 
you one day, and so I heard all about 
that trip, about you and your boy and 
that wonderful little lecture you gave 
him about the everlasting rightness of 
love and the worthlessness of just money 
and success. Oh. without knowing it 
he made me love you again, made me see 
that you, too, were suffering, that there 
was a terrible blunder somewhere. 

**Well—after that I changed my 
plans some. You know I meant to re- 
fuse Mr. Stewart publicly, at the very 
altar of a crowded church. Yes,” in 
answer to the cry of horror from the 
chair, ‘“‘I meant to do just that. I 
wanted to do something so startling 
and so public that the whole country 
would look and stop and think. -I made 
up my mind to do something that would 
make wives think twice before they dis- 
carded the fathers of their children, and 
that would scare debutantes from marry- 
ing divorced men. 

“T began to think seriously, not of my 
old hate for you but of this terrible 
tangle. One day I went to mother and 
asked her if she ever felt like leaving 
father. And mother laughed and told 
me the truth., 


**Tots of times, oh, just lots of times. 
There are times when men seem so 
selfish, when they don’t understand and 
women get woefully impatient. Some- 
limes it’s just weariness or—with rich 
folks—the having nothing to do. Then 
again it’s that queer deep loneliness that 
comes to every woman even when her 
arms are. full, and even though she 
knows that the man who has fallen 
asleep in his chair or gone to the club 
loves her better than his own life. Many 
a woman walks off from the only man 
she can ever love while she is in this 
desperate state. Many’s the woman 
saved from a life of misery and regret 
just because there wasn’t money enough 
in the house at the time to take her to 
her mother’s, or because she stopped to 
do some trifle like picking up a baby’s 
shoe or maybe her husband’s old pipe.’ 

“That’s what mother said. And I 
began to understand things better. I 
began to feel sorry for both you and 
your husband. And I wished and wished 
that I could straighten out the tangle 
and make your dream and my dream 
come true. 

“YT had driven Mr. Stewart almost 
insane by selecting the same church, 
the same decorations, the very same 
pastor who had officiated at your wed- 
ding. Finally because I wished te end 
it all I told him I would have for my 
matron of honor Mrs. Will Preston, who 
as Bessie Langham had been your maid 
of honor. And I wanted, I said, to 
spend my honeymoon on the Virginia 
farm. ; 

“Before I got through your husband 
staggered to his feet. 

“*Great Heavens, girl! Don’t you 
know? Has no one told you anything?’ 
he asked. 

“And then without waiting for my 
answer he told me everything. He never 
apologized for his proposal to me, just 
went on talking, talking about his great 
love for you. When he finished I told 
him my story.” 

Through the warm, quiet night came 
the sound of a motor’s purr. The girl 
rose a little hastily. Her gown brushed 
a paper at her feet. She picked it up, 
and with a smile glanced at the woman 
in the chair. 

“That, too, I did—copying word for 
word your wedding announcement. I 
did it deliberately because I wanted you 
to think only of him; so that when he 
came tonight you would be ready to re- 
ceive him. 

“But now I am ashamed of what I 
have done—Oh, you don’t know how 
ashamed and sorry I am. I couldn’t 
have realized before how cruel it was to 
your—to him.” 

Again the girl’s face quivered with 
that aching tenderness of sympathy and 
understanding. She stood straight and 
tall beside the chair. The wife of the 
man whose eager feet they both could 
hear at the door, put out her two hands 
and spoke her gratitude in two words; 

“And you?” 

“1?” the girl’s voice quivered happily 
through the room. ‘Oh, I shall go back 
home in the motor that brought your 
husband. Your English friend is out 
there waiting for me. We are going to 
be married as soon as you and Mr. Stew- 
art can come to the wedding.” 


A Library for Woman’s World Readers 


The following set of Bulletins has been prepared especially for you by the people 


who conduét departments in Woman’s World. 


The information contained in 


them is of the most practical and helpful sort, for it has been selected with ref- 
erence to the daily questions asked by our readers. 
the Bulletins, and you may find a use for all: 


‘The Book of Good Looks . / . 5c 
Woman’s World Baby Book . . 10c 
Before the Baby Comes . . . 

How to Set the Table. . . . 
Catering for Two . . . 

Dainty Dishes for Invalids 


You will surely want one of 


The Demon Worry—How to Cast it Out 10¢ 
Plant a Tree for the Children . . 5c 
Minnesota Bulletin, Farm Houses. 5e¢ 
Learning and Earning . . . . 10¢ 
Home: Building ancy ss .t ie weLOS 
Making the Home Beautiful . . 10c 


Sandwiches and Sweets for Social Occasions . . 5¢ 
Woman’s World Party Book . ..... . Se 
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Woman’s World 


Do You Need 
More Money 


a 
a ay e 


help:your Chilaren 


or to help Yourself? 
eee join the vast army of World’s Star Money 

Takers. 

The Word’s ‘Star Army is made up of happy; 
prosperous, contented women. ‘They enjoy steady 
incomes from an agreeable, dignified business— 
a business admirably suited to their needs, Among 
them are married and unmarried women—young, 
middle aged and elderly—women with families and 
without —some devoting part time, many their 


entire attention. Allare profitably engaged under 
our direction. 


More Than 15000 Helped 


During our 23 years in business selling the out- 
put of our immense mills, direct to the consumer 
through local representatives, we have shown 
thousands of women the way to get the needed 
money—to meet the increased cost of living—to 
help support the family, to educate the children 
etc. You, too, can free yourself from worries and 
have money coming in. Write us at once and 
receive full information. 

Nearly everyone knows the 
products. 


Worlds Star 
KleamKnit 


Hosiery ana 
Underwear 


Unsurpassed quality and exceptional value keep 
up the demand for these goods wherever intro- 
duced. ‘This makes it easy to get and keep cus- 
tomers and to build up a permanent business. 


Your Success Assured 


No previous experience is necessary. Our most 
successful representatives began with no experience 
whatever. Wetell you plainly just how to proceed. 
We help you get started and show you how to con- 
tinue making money. 


Make the Start 


The opportunity is here. It remains simply for - 
you to grasp it. _ Don’t delay. Write imme- 
diately for full particulars. 


Our free Catalog tells the whole story. Send for it . 


Br TING CO 


Dept. 91 Bay City, Mich. 
We have been here in this business 23 years. 


names of our 


Lillian Walker 
. ‘Darling of 
the Screen” 


S G=E-Z 
Siap with the Furtle Back, 


which makes it SO-E-Z to open, close, sew on. 
Leaves room for thread. Lise flat, no knobs to 
protrude. The Spring Snap. Fastener which 
cannot be injured by washing or ironing. 
Made in all sizes 0000 to 2, fast 
black or silvered. 

Insist on SO-E-Z; 10c 
card of 12 by mail, if your 
ealer cannot supply you. 
Mention fabric and we'll 
send size best suited. 


Made by The Autoyre Company 
ALL. CLARK & COMPANY, Inc, 
Sole Distributors 
652 M Broadway 
New York 
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Answers to Some of the 
‘Questions Asked Us 
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Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative 
to interior decoration and 
house furnishing. 


IT am about to build a new home and I 
want you to please tell me what color to 
have my living room and dining room cal- 
‘cimined to harmonize with my furniture. 
‘My living room furniture is mission (the 
dark kind) and my dining room is golden 
oak. The woodwork is to be pine. What 
finish must it have to harmonize with the 
rest of the furnishings? The house faces 
west and these rooms are on the south side 
and open into each other and are well 
lighted. I would also appreciate it if you 
would suggest curtain material and the 
kind of art squares that would look well in 
these rooms.—R. I. B. 


Either a medium light brownish-gray, 
or a soft gray-green would be in har- 
mony with your furniture. Were the 
rooms on the north or east, you might 
use buff or a light tan, but these are 
-rather too ““warm”’ for rooms that face 
the south. I would strongly urge the 
use of a flat paint in preference to calci- 
“mine. The latter is cheap, but it rubs, is 
-easily spotted, cannot be washed, and 
must be repeated at frequent intervals. 
The flat paint, on the contrary, is even 
more soft and velvety in appearance, and 
_if not less than three coats are applied, 
including the priming coat, and as it is 
- washable as well as durable, it will retain 
its beauty for a long time. The draw- 
. back to calcimined or painted walls is the 
liability of the plaster to crack. When- 
' ever this occurs, it is necessary to redec- 
orate the entire wall, as it is impossible 
to make a successful patch after repair- 
ing the plaster. For this reason, wall 
board is a more satisfactory finish than 
_lath and plaster on walls which are not 
to be papered. It is reasonable in cost, 
clean and easy to apply, and as it is 
already primed at the factory, the cost of 
one coat of paint is saved. 

For the finish of your woodwork, I 
would suggest thé use of an oak stain 
_of a shade about half way between the 
- color of the living-room furniture and 
_that of the dining rcom.. Finish either 
_ with one of the new flat varnishes that 

dry without gloss, or with wax. 

For curtains, use cream-colored scrim 
or net, with over draperies of thin, brown 
sunproof goods. Or if you would like a 
brighter effect, use cretonne, and have 
chair cushions, table runners, etc., of the 
same. For your sunny windows it will 
pay to buy one of the more expensive 
grades of cretonne, whose colors are 
guaranteed fast. You might find one 
with a brownish-gray ground and con- 
ventional figures in brilliant colors, if 
you decide on the brown-gray walls, or, 
if the latter are green, an all-over floral 
pattern with plenty of green foliage. 
For art squares, Brussels or waterproof 
rugs give about the best satisfaction. 
Choose a pattern in brown and green, 
relieved by touches of lighter color. It 
would be advisable to select the art 
squares first, so as to be certain of get- 
ing curtain material to harmonize. 


Mrs. Adelaide Heron 
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TP am making my little three-year-<ld 
boy some sensible rompers out of checked 


Out of Our Mail Bag 


and knowledge in their particular departments. 
signed to published letters, but they should not be omitted when writing to us. 
When writing, state Jour inquiry concisely. 


Figg é address Woman’s World Service Department, 107 South Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


gingham, blue and white, and tan and 
white. While I wish them for everyday 
use, yet I should like a touch of color and 
a bit of handwork onthem. Can you sug- 
gest some simple and easy way to trim 
them?—Mrs. W. J. 


Why not turn the edge around the 
neck, sleeves and legs of each garment 
and finish with an edged buttonhole 
stitch made with the crochet hook. 
Use either turkey red or dark blue 
working cotton. Insert the hook in the 
edge of the material and pull through, 
thread over and hook into the material, 
pull through, thread over and through 
all stitches on the needle; set the stitches 
about one-eighth of an inch apart. 
Should you like a little more elaborate 
finish you could work a little cross-stitch 
animal on the front of the waist, using 
bright colored working cotton for the 
stitches. 


Ralph W. Ermeling 


Is the one to write to if you 
are planning or building a 
home. 


I want to build a 16x14 garage and 
would like to know how many 22x4’s and 
how much lumber it will take, quarter 
pitch roof, and what would be best material 
for roof and sides and any other informa- 
tion you can give me.—H. M. S. 


There are so many details of construc- 
tion, as you will find before your garage 
is completed, that enter into your build- 
ing that I believe the best way is to give 
you a rule for measuring lumber and 
from it you can make your own compu- 
tations. All rough lumber is sold by the 
foot, by what is called “‘board measure,” 
one foot being the equivalent of a board 
one foot wide, one foot long and one inch 
thick. To compute the board measure 
in any board, plank or timber of any kind, 
divide the nominal sectional area, in 
inches, by 12, and multiply by the length 
in feet. Thus the number of “‘feet” in 
a 2x4, 8 feet long, is 2x4 divided by 
12x8, or 51-3 feet, board measure. A 
10-inch board, 12 feet long, contains 
1x10 divided by 12x12, or 10 feet board 
measure. You will probably space your 
2x4’s 16 inches on center, and after 
having decided on the height of your 
eaves you can compute the area of the 
walls and other parts. I should build 
the garage of materials to match the 
house. If of brick or wood I believe that 
shingles—cedar-dipped in creosote will 
give you the longest life and best appear- 
ance for a reasonalbe price. If yeu get 
good cedar shingles you will make no 
mistake. Sink your piers, on which the 
beams of your floor rest, five feet below 
grade and use a cement floor, of course. 
These piers should be 12x12 inches of 
concrete. Your carpenter and lumber 
dealer can take care of the other details. 
If I can be of further assistance to you 
I hope you will feel free to write again. 


I am thinking of building a plaster 
house but am afraid that the stucco will 
check or crack. They seem to be building 
a great many in cities. What do you 
think of the chances of their checking or 
cracking? What kind of sheeting and 

_dathing are the good architects recommend- 
ing for plaster houses? Do you think that 
you can plaster straight down the frame 
wall onto and over the foundation without 
the stucco cracking where the foundation 
joins the wooden framework? ~ Do you 
have a plan for a plaster two-story house of 
five or six rooms that could be built for 
about $2,500—furnace, basement and 
everything complete. What would same 
cost?—A, W, C 


I would not want to encourage you 
with any false hopes about building a 
six-room house for $2,500. It will be 
very difficult to do at the present prices 
of materials and labor. I am sending 
plans and illustration for a six-room 
house on two floors which is as economi- 
cal of space in planning and as simple in 
construction as any that I have seen. 
The rooms on the second floor might be 
changed in shape somewhat to their ad- 
vantage. When stucco cracks it is 
usually because of a “‘lean’’ mixture, or 
carelessness in putting it on. The wood 
lath should he the standard narrow lath 
not less than three-eighths inch thick 
and spaced one-half inch apart. They 
should be thoroughly wet before the first 
coat is applied. Metal lath does not 
shrink and expand with the changes in 
dampness of the weather as wood lath 
does. The first coat of stucco should 
contain not more than two and one-half 
parts of sand to one part of Portland 
cement by volume. If lime putty is 
added it should not be in excess of one- 
third of the volume of the cement. Hair 
or fibre may be added in sufficient quan- 
tity to bind the mortar. For the second 
coat, sand and cement should be two and 
one-half to one by volume, with not 
more than one-third part of lime putty 
added. The third coat, the sand and 
cement shou!d be in proportions of two 
and one-half to one with not more than 
one-third part of lime putty added. 
The final surface to be finished will be 
optional, depending upon what appear- 
ance you want. You will see from these 
specifications that the plaster must be 
rich in Portland cement. Where the 
masonry joins the wood, cover the crack 
or joint with metal lath. I should, how- 
ever, carry the framework right down to 
the top of the foundation which should 
not be more than six inches above grade. 
There will be a low band only of the 
foundation showing, consisting of the 
top course of masonry. This will give 
you a much finer looking house. The 
high masonry basements are obsolete 
and no longer used by the be st designers 
of residence work. 


Mrs. Maude Radford 


Werren 


Gives advice on intimate, 
personal problems and an- 
swers questions on etiquette. 


I am eighteen and have been receiving 
the attentions of a young man of twenty- 
two for over a year. He is nice and has a 
good, strong character. All the feeling we 
have for each other is friendship. He 
takes me to all places of amusement, 
consequently. other young men keep away. 
I have not refused to go with him as I do 
not like to offend him. Is it right for me 
to keep on this way? If not, please adivse 
me what I shall do.—Z. Y. L. 


It is better not to accept one man’s 
attentions exclusively. Why not give a 
party and thus get into touch with other 
young men. They will have to pay their 
party calls, and in that way you could 
ask certain ones to come to see you again. 
If you cannot have a party, perhaps 
your mother would Jet you have half a 
dozen girls and boys to supper. Among 
them would be your friend, of course, 
but still that might establish a basis for 
other young men to call. If you have 
some girl friend you can trust you might 
confide in her, and in that way get some 
callers started. I do not think you ought 
to refuse to go to places with your friend, 
since he has been so kind to you. Maybe 
you could make a combination of four 
to goto the entertainments. Just a little 
skill and I am sure you can establish 
yourself in the eyes of your community 


Enclose five cents in stamps and 
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Every inquiry is given careful and 
ane | attention by real people 
wid ely known for their experience 


Names and addresses will not be 


You May Find Your 
Problem Solved Here 


as a girl who is not engaged, and doesn’t 
care, until she is engaged, to confine 
herself to the society of but one man. 


Note—If “Anxious Girlie,”’ ““Beatrice’’ and 

“Kate” will send me their names and ad- 
dresses, I shall be glad to send them personal 
replies.] 


Mrs. Elsie G. Datesman 


Will answer all questions 
relating to music. 


What three patriotic songs are the most 
popular? 


Of the old songs, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” ‘America,’ “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.”’ 

There are many new patriotic songs 
that have become exceedingly popular, 
among them, the following, by Rev. 
Washington Gladden, and the second 
one, “America, America,” by Allen East- 
man. These two are being sung in many 
churches. 


America and Her Allies 
TUNE: MATERNA 

O land of lands, my Fatherland, 
beautiful, the free, 

All lands and shores to freedom dear are 
ever dear to thee; 

All sons of Freedom hail thy name, and 
wait thy word of might, 

While round the world the lists are joined 
for liberty and light. 


the 


Hail sons of France, old comrades dear! 
Hail Britons brave and true! 

Hail Belgian martyrs ringed with flame! 
Slavs fired with visions new! 

Italian lovers mailed with light! Dark 
brothers from Japan! 

From East to West all lands are kin who 
live for God and man. 


Here endeth war! Our bands are sworn! 
Now dawns the better hour 

When lust of blood shall cease to rule, 
when Peace shall come with 
power; 

We front the fiend that rends our race 
and fills our homes with gloom! 

We break his sceptre, spurn his crown, 
and nail him in his tomb! 


Now, hands all round, our troth we 
plight to rid the world of lies, 

To fill all hearts with truth and trust and 
willing sacrifice; 

To free all lands from hate and spite and 
fear from strand to strand; 

To make all nations neighbors and the 
world one Fatherland! 


America, America, 

We lift our battle cry! 

To live for Thee is more than life, 
And more than death to die! 

Now by the blood our fathers gave, 
And by our God above, 

And by the Flag on every grave, 
We pledge to Thee our love. 


America, America, 

Bid all thy banners shine! 

O Mother of the mighty dead, 

Our very lives are Thine. 

At Freedom’s altar now we stand 

For God and Liberty! 

Lord, God of Hosts, at Thy command, 
We lift our souls to Thee. 


America, America, 

Speed on, by sea and air! 

We take the stripes of sacrifice, 
The stars of honor dare; 

And by the road our fathers trod 
We march to victory, 

To fight for Freedom and for God, 
Till all the World be free. 
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~and for many other uses 
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“The Little Nases 
for Little Ills” 


“Menti 


Always made under this signature ANN ge = ~ 


Just as competent a “little nurse” for cuts, 
bruises and “101 other little home acci- 


In tubes, 25c; in jars, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 
DO THIS: Write for small Testing Package, 


free, or send 10c in stamps for Physician's size. 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ANY people prevent those ‘mean little 
colds” from becoming worse, simply by 
applying Mentholatum. It soothes the af- 
fected membranes and tissues — helps clear 
the air passages to the head—gives nature 
just the gentle assistance needed to relieve 
an incipient cold. 


A HEALING CREAM 


holatum| 


ENTHOLATULA 
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One of the many 
fine values in Durable- 


DURHAM Hosiery 


BANNER 


A stylish medium 
weight stocking for all 
year-round wear that 
will please the most 
particular woman. 
Made from soft combed 
yarn, lisle-finish. Wide 
elastic top, strongly 
double reinforced heels 
and toes, smooth, seam- 
less and even feet and 


toes. Black and White. 
Price 25c pair 


It is the duty of the women in every 
family to know the advantage of buying 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear Is Hardest 


OSIERY for work or play or dress—good looking and a real 
economy. Heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced; legs are 
full length; tops are wide, elastic and strong; feet and toes are smooth, 
seamless and even; colors won't fade; sizes are correctly marked. 
Ask for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite store. Buy it 
for every member of the family. Prices 15c, 19c, 25c and 35c pair. 
Women’s silk-mercerized hosiery (Carrolina) with patented anti-run 


stitch, 35c; men’s silk-mercerized socks (1700 G. S.), 25c. 
Write for Booklet showing all styles with descriptions 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


Your Baby’s 
Good 


By EDITH B. 


would grant each one 

of us a single wish, 
I wonder what gift most 
young mothers would 
ask for their first born! 
One might choose 
wealth; one, beauty; a 
third, intellect; but the 
wise mother would 
choose healt h—that 
greatest and most pre- 
cious gift of all. 

Just how the health of 
the coming little one may 
be ensured isa problem. To its solution 
the expectant mother may well give 
serious thought, since upon the proper 
discharge of the parent’s duties, the hap- 


Te SOME good fairy 


future of the nation—depends. 

Parenthood is a business. It should be 
learned as other businesses are learned, 
by careful thought, study and prepara- 
tion. Equipped with full and complete 
knowledge, girls will not choose for their 
mates men who are disqualified for par- 
enthood either by habits or disease. Real- 
izing that the sons and daughters of 
alcoholics are almost always handicapped 
by unstable nervous systems—if they 
are not degenerates—the sensible girl will 
not marry a man accustomed to alco- 
holic excesses. She will not dare to be- 
tray her future children. 

The effect of alcohol is only one thing 
that should be known by every woman. 
Among other laws is one that tells us 
that the mother’s health during the wait- 
ing months has a great effect upon her 
unborn child. This is why the very best 
thing a mother can do for her coming 
child is to take such good care of herself 
that she cannot help having a healthy 
baby. 

For the expectant mother, who would 
endow her child with this richest of all 
gifts, I would suggest that she keep the 


What Mothers 


My two-year-old daughter had infantile 
paralysis, which has left her with one 
lame leg. Is there anything I can do to 
improve her condition?—J. 1. 


Give your little girl a sponge bath 
every morning, rubbing the spine vigor- 
ously. At night, give her an all-over 
rub with olive oil, paying especial atten- 
tion to the spine and the lame leg. Rub 
upward on the leg toward the body. 
Work gently, but use a firm, regular 
stroke. Place the hands flat on opposite 
sides of the leg and roll the muscles be- 
tween the hands. Work in this manner 
the entire length of the leg. Pull and 
stretch the leg gently a few times. Turn 
the child over on her face and give her 
the back treatment. Rub with the palm 
of the hand the full length of the spine. 
Rub out and down the sides. Fix the 
cushioned ends of the fingers firmly on 
each side of the spinal column and move 
the muscles with a rotary movement. 


My baby was born in November. I 
want to wean her when she is five months 
old. She throws up her milk all the time. 
I have plenty of milk and baby is gaining 
about an ounce a day.—Mrs. FE. 


Do not wean your baby before next 
fall, so long as you have plenty of milk. 
If you do, you are likely to have a sick 
baby during the hot summer months. 
Probably your milk is very rich, and 
that is why baby throws it up. Give 
her two teaspoonfuls of boiled water just 
before each feeding. Keep her quiet 


Woman’s World 


Birthright Is 
Health 


LOWRY, M. D. 


following ten command- 
ments: 


Ten Commandments ° 
for the 
Expectant Mother 


1. Engage your phy- 
sician as soon as you are 
aware of your condition. 
Ask him to make a thor- 
ough examination to be 
sure you are in perfect 
health. 

2. Spend at least one 
hour in the open air every day. 

3. Sleep at least eight hours at night 
with open windows; also lie down for a 
few minutes several times a day. 

4, Eat a varied diet, do not over- 
indulge in any one thing. Eat very 
little or no meat; but eat plenty of laxa- 
tive fruits, such as apples and oranges. 

5. Watch the bowels that they move 
every day. Do not take laxatives except 
on the advice of a physician. Regulate 
the bowels by the diet. 

6. Take a small bottle of urine to 
your physician every month for an ex- 
amination so as to be certain that the 
kidneys are in good working order. This 
is very important. 

7. Take a quick sponge or tub bath 
every day. 

8. Spend one hour a week in studying 
proper care of babies, so you will know 
how to care for baby when it comes. 

9. Spend one hour a day in reading an 
interesting story or doing something for 
amusement. 

10. When in doubt as to what to do, 
or if you are not in perfect health, con- 
sult your physician immediately. Do 
not neglect this, as your trouble may be 
something which would affect your 
baby’s health. 

Write to me at any time you have 
questions to ask. 


Ask Dr. Lowry 


after feeding. Nurse her at regular 
hours by the clock, not more often than 
every three hours. When the time comes 
to wean the baby, write to me—enclos- 
ing a stamped envelope—and I will send 
you directions. 


I received your answer to my question 
and thank you very much. I wish you 
would publish it in Woman’s World, as 
I am sure there are many mothers who 
would like to know the same thing. <A 
number have asked me this question, and 
I had to tell them I did not know. My 
question was, ‘How long is a baby sup- 
posed to wear bands?’’—Mrs. B. 


Baby should wear wool (not outing 
flannel) over the abdomen day and night, 
winter and summer, until he is two years 
old. This is to keep the abdomen warm 
and help prevent colic and indigestion. 
If baby’s shirts are wool and long enough 
to cover the abdomen well, he need not 
wear bands after the navel is well healed. 
A great many crying spells from colic 
could be avoided by remembering to 
keep baby’s abdomen and feet warm at 
all times. 


Would you please tell me what things I 
should eat to get fleshy.—Ripon, Wis. 


Among the fat producing foods are 
cream, butter and bacon. If you would 
gain flesh you should take an egg nog 
or a glass of milk between meals and at 
bedtime. Sleep is one of the best flesh 
producers. 


Are there any questions you wish to ask about your baby’s health? 


Send them to Dr. Edith B. Lowry, enclosing five cents in stamps. 
Address Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Girl With the Violet Eyes 


Continued from page 14 


It was Mona Lipsius who stood before 
him. 

A loud cry rang through the room— 
the blow was too sudden, the disappoint- 
ment too great. He was just recovering 
himself and about to leap at her, and 
demand the whereabout of Helena, when 
he felt something soft and warm. at his 
back. His arms were snatched away be- 
hind him, the light was suddenly blotted 
out, his face enveloped by an aromatic 
wetness, pressing closer and closer upon 
eyes, nostrils and lips. Then there was a 
noise of roaring waters, and he seemed to 
fall down, down, into oblivion. 

Rupert Rolleston had not been at the 
lawyers’ more than a quarter of an hour 
when an open cart drew up at the door. 
The foxy-faced clerk and the suave 
young gentleman from the tie shop spent 
the next twenty minutes in carrying cer- 
tain articles of worm-eaten furniture to 
the cart, which then drove hurriedly 
away. The board upon the staircase, as 
also that which hung upon the door of 
the outer office, went away with the rest 
of the furniture. Almost immediately 
afterward the clerk called a taxi-cab 
into which he shoved a tall, veiled lady. 

Then he went upstairs again, took a 
box of dust and sweepings from a cup- 
board, scattered its contents liberally 
about both rooms, and rewafered two 
dingy ““To Let” notices on the dirty 
windows which overlooked Spring Street. 
Having done this, he lit a cigarette, and 
strolled into the smart tie shop. 

“Everything all right, Bill?” asked 
the young gentleman—a young gentle- 
man with blond hair and distinctly for- 
eign cast of countenance. 

“Everything finished. I’m off!” 

_ “And I’ll report to the governor,” said 
the young gentleman, beginning to fold a 
fancy waistcoat with a bland smile. 


Chapter XII. The Avengers 


T WAS twenty-four hours since Ru- 

pert Rolleston had left the Meredith 

home. The specialist was talking to 
Meredith. 

*“You’ve had a mild seizure,” he said. 
“You have recovered wonderfully well; 
but remember you must be extremely 
careful. It is only right to tell you that 
this may be the forerunner of other and 
far more serious attacks. You must 
avoid any great excitement, any great 
emotion.” 

“And if I do not?” 

“Then I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences. In fact, to speak plainly, you 
will die.”’ 

The physician was shown from the 
room. He had not been gone a moment 
when Meredith rang the bell. And now,” 
he said, “send Mr. Alfred Jersey to me 
at once.” 

The little pugilist came into the room. 
His face was seamed with lines of anxi- 
ety, his eyes were very bright, his lips 
were shut in a more determined line than 
any frequenter of the ring-side had ever 
seen. 

“Thank God, thank God, that you are 
well enough to see me at last!” 

“They have told me that you have 
been here for twenty-four hours. They 
have also told me, Mr. Jersey, that 
nothing’’—the old man’s voice trembled 
and almost broke—‘“‘that nothing what- 
ever has been heard, not only of my dear 
daughter, but also of Mr. Rupert.” 

“He went out of the house, sir, about 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon—just 
this time in fact. Since then no word has 
been heard of him. I have had private 
detectives searching everywhere. They 
have not found a trace. Meanwhile, I 
have been carrying out his instructions.” 

“And these were?”’ 

“To have Eagle House carefully 
watched and everything reported to me 
by telephone. If he did not return with- 
in. three hours, I was to go myself with a 
detective to the address of the lawyers 
in Spring Street—the place where Miss 
Helena was to meet Master Rupert, and 
where he went to find her.” 

““You did so?” 

i *“Tidid,2 AH replied, with a little wail 
in his voice, “‘and it is the most mysteri- 
ous thing I ever knew. There are no 
lawyers at all at that address!” 


“No lawyers! 
mean?” 

“It was a fake, sir; an absolute fake. 
The building is occupied on the ground 
floor by a haberdashery. The offices 
above have been empty and to let for 
nearly six months. The young man in 
the shop—very polite and anxious to 
help, he was—has the key. He took me 
through ail the rooms. They are abso- 
lutely deserted, and what is more there 
is no Concannon and Upway in the law 
directory. Master Rupert has vanished 
as completely as Miss Helena did. God 
knows what has happened to him. It 
seems like black magic, it do!’ 

“Black, indeed!’ Meredith answered. 
“And you and your helpers have entirely 
failed to trace Mr. Rupert?” 

“Entirely, sir; though, God knows, we 
have done our best!” 

“Then we are absolutely at a stand- 
still,’ said the old man, more to himself 
than to Jersey, and in a voice so mourn- 
ful and despairing that the little man 
quivered with sympathy. 

“And now, sir,” he went on, “as far 
as I understand, you know nothing of 
what Mr. Rupert did at Eagle House? 
You was took bad before he had time to 
tell you?” 

“T know nothing.”’ 

**T have all the facts, Mr. Meredith, 
and with your permission I will tell them 
to you.’ 


What on earth do you 


LF sat down at the old man’s invita- 

tion, and, bending forward, he went 
through the breathless and dramatic 
story of the happenings in the walled 
house at Sealand. The story lost noth- 
ing in the telling. Alf had a strong sense 
of the dramatic, and in his racy, London 
dialect dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s 
of horror in an astonishing way. Pale 
as he was, Meredith grew paler still as 
the story hastened to its close, and with 
the concluding words he drew a deep 
breath. 

“Jersey,” he said, “‘your master is 
almost more than human! There’s not 
another man in America who could have 
done what he has done. Alone, unaided, 
to have foiled Lipsius himself, is a feat 
which even you can hardly appreciate. 
And yet, in the very moment of success, 
that devil incarnate has triumphed over 
him! My remaining daughter has gone 
—perhaps to meet an even worse fate 
than that of her dear sister. The man 
that I have come to love as a son has 
vanished, with her, into the unknown. 
It seems that everything is over!” 

“Oh, not. ’alf, Mr. Meredith,” Alf 
answered quickly, though his own hope 
was almost dead within him. “If Mas- 
ter Rupert has got the better of old 
Pugnose once, he’ll do it again, never 
fear.” 

“That is all very well, but we have 
nothing to goon. You tell me that Eagle 
House appears to be deserted by its in- 
mates. Noone has come inorout. The 
birds have flown—we have no starting 
point whatever.” 

“One may come any moment, sir— 
someone’s knocking at the door.” 

Alf got up, just as the butler entered 
quickly. He looked at Meredith, and 
then at Alf. 

““A lady to see you, Mr. Jersey,”’ he 
said, “‘a lady’’—and here the butler hes- 
itated strangely—‘‘and a boy, sir.” 

““A lady to see me?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Jersey. She gives her name 
as Mrs. Jersey,” the butler answered 
cautiously—he had not been intimately 
mixed up with the affairs of the last few 
days without learning caution. 

“*Show her up at once,”’ said Meredith 
impatiently, and in a minute a strange 
couple entered the room. 

First came Lucy Jersey, bright and 
comely as ever, though she seemed 
breathless with excitement. With her, 
indeed her hand was upon his shoulder, 
was one of the most extraordinary 
human objects either Meredith or Alf 
had ever seen. He was a boy, or had the 
stature and figure of a boy, of some six- 
teen years of age. He was dressed in a 
ready-made suit of clothes which, obvi- 
ously, did not fit him, and above a white 
collar was a grinning yellow mask. Dead 
black hair seemed (Continued on page 45) 
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Economy 


Opportunity 
No. 


You can obtain this handsome Dining Room furniture or these other 
beautiful pieces with your regular household veces 

expense money. The only change necessary is 6 é 
to buy some of your daily home supplies direct 
from the great Larkin Factories and save the 
middleman’s expense. You get your choice 
of a thousand and one useful things like 
these illustrated, as the saving you make by 


LARKIN any 
DEALING 


For over thirty years 
Larkin Co. has led the 
merchandising world in 
values given direct to the consumer. We carry as 
3) Premiums many Nationally advertised lines such as 
Congoleum Rugs, Oneida Community Service Plate, 
2 Seth Thomas Clocks, Universal Line, 
Elgin Watches and a score of others, all 
given to you with purchases of Larkin 
Products under 
absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Over 600 


Getting furnishings the 
Larkin way isa saving 
instead of an expense. 


All necessary household supplies such as Foods, Soaps, 
Toilet and Pharmacal Preparations, Cutlery, Hard- 
ware and Stationery, Dry Goods, Notions, etc., every-/ 
one conforming to your highest standard. 


NEW SPRING CATALOG FREE 


Just off the press. —Brimful of splendid offers like 
these, including a special 30-day Free Trial Offer 
which permits you to try the goods at 
our expense. Mail Coupon Today! 


Wanted —Women to represent 
us in their neighborhood on this 
second plan. A fine oppor- 
tunity to serve your neigh- 
bors and yourself. Lib- 
eral Rewards. Ad- 
dress Economy No. 
2. Larkin Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Economy 
Opportunity, 


LAUNDRY SOAP 3% Per Bar 


Many customers take their Premium in the form of a double quan- 


tity of Larkin Products. This gives you the highest quality house- 
hold supplies at remarkably low factory prices — 


Scouring Powder I Ib. 5c; Soap Powder per pkg. 5c; Table Salt 5 Ibs. 5c; Corn 
Starch | Ib. 7%c. Everything clearly explained in our latest Catalog. 


MAIL COUPON OR POSTAL TODAY TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


Learkitt C0. BUFFALO CHICAGO PEORIA 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR NEW CATALOG No. 49 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
G. P. 369 


—_ 
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Woman’s World 


LAIN AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK 


Crochet Conceits for Clever Fingers 


**Star’’? Wrist Bag 


OR “STAR.” This may be worked in cream, 
ecru, or any of the pale pastel shades. 

Ch 8, join in a ring and fill with 16 dc. 

Ist Round—Ch 5, tc in 2d dc of ring; ch 2, tc in 
next 2d dc; repeat around, and after 7th t c, ch 2; 
fasten with a sl st in 3d st of 5 ch. 

2d Round—Ch 3 for a t c; t c in next st, *ch 3, 
tcintc, t c in next st; repeat from *, ch 3, sl st in 
first 3 ch. 

3d Round—Ch 3 for atc, tc in the 3 ch which 
formed first treble of 2d round. Ch1,2tcin next 
tc. Ch 3,42 t cinnexttc. Ch 1) 2 tein nexttc 
ch 3; repeat from *. Fasten with sl st in 3 ch. 

4th Round—Ch 3 for atc, tcin3 ch of 3d 
round, t cin next tc, ch1,tcinnexttc,2tc 
in next tc, ch 3, *2tcinnexttc, tcin next 
tc, ch 1; t cin nextt c, 2't cin nexttc,eh 3; 
repeat from *. Sl st in 3 ch as before. 

5th Round—Ch 3 for atc, t ¢ in 3 ch as 
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before, t c in each of next 2 tc,ch 1, t c in each of 
next 2 tc,2tc innexttec. Ch 3, -**2 t ¢ in next 
tc, *t c in t c* twice, ch 1, *t c in t c* twice, 2 t c in 
next t c, ch 3; repeat from **. Fasten as before. 

6th Round—Same as 5th round, with 5 t c instead 
of 4. 

7th Round—Ch 3 for atc, tc in 3 ch as before, 
t c in each of next 3 tc, ch2, miss 1 tc, 1 chand1 t 
c, t c in next 3, 2 tc in next t c, ch 3, *2 t c in next 
tcotcin next Sit'c, ch 23 1miss tet can nextioe 
t c in next, ch 3; repeat from *. Fasten as before. 

8th Round—*After the first 5 t c, ch 2, t c in 2 ch 
of last round, ch 2, then 5 t c, ch 3; repeat from *. 

9th Round—*After first 5 t c, ch 2, t c in 2d st of 
2 ch of last round, t c int c, tc in next st, ch 2, 5te¢ 
as before, ch 3; repeat from *. 

10th Round—*After first 5 t c, ch 2, 2 t c in next 
t c, tc in next, 2 t c in next, ch 2, 5 t c as before, 
ch 3; repeat from *. 

11th Round—Like 10th round with 7 t ¢ in center 
of star point instead of 5. 

The other half of each star point is finished separ- 
ately and independently of the rest as follows: 

For the rose: Ch 12, catch back in 5th st to form 
ring, ch 5, t c into ring, *ch 3, t c into ring* 3 times, 
ch 3, fasten to 5 ch with sl st. 

2d Round—Fill each space of last rouhd with 
Lid'c, bite) 1 dic: 

3d Round—Ch 4, catch between petals; repeat 
around. 

4th Round—Fill each space of last row with 1 dc, 
7 tc, 1dc (in 1st petal, after the first 3 t c, sl st into 
last star point). 

Cover stem with dc, ch 3,4 t cin tc of last round, 
ch 2, miss 1 tc, 5tcintc, miss 1 tc, ch 2, 5+ cin 
te. Turn. Ch3,4tcintec,ch2,3tcin5tc of last 
row, missing 1 t c in each side, ch 2, 5 tc, sl st into rose, 
turn, ch 3, same ds before, except only 1 tc in3tc 
of last round. 

Next Row—Ch 3 to turn, 4t c, ch 2, 5te. 

Next Row—Ch 3 to turn, 3tc,ch1,4tc. 

Next Row—Ch 3 to turn, 2tc,ch1,3tc. 


rose. 


of handle. Make five groups for half of handle. 
Make the other side of the bag the same, catching 

together at each rose and star point as work proceeds. 
Run handle with ribbon. VrrGciniA PATTERSON. 


Next Row—Ch 8 to turn, lte,ch1,2tc. 
Next Row—Ch 3 to turn, 1 tc in 2 t of last row. 
Slip stitch down left side of point and make another 
Repeat around to the last two points. 


Instead 
The Rose Doily 


ATERIALS: Art Novelty Braid No. 3 (one 
bunch). Crochet cotton No. 40, and steel hook 
No. 10. 

Prepare linen 12 inches across, with hem turned, 
and cover with double crochet stitch all around. 
Braid 3 medallions inside; 4 outside. Cross 
braid and continue. 

Rose motif: Chain 7. Join in ring. 

2d Row—14 dc inring. 

3d Row—Ch 5, *t c in 2d d c, ch 3* 6 times, 
join to 2d st of ch 5, making 7 meshes. 

4th Row—*1 dc, 5tc,1dc*in each mesh. 

5th Row—Chain 5, pass ch back of petal of 
preceding row, d c between petals. Repeat until 
thére are 7 ch. 

6th Row—1 dc, 8 t c, 1 dc in each chain, 
sl st to 2d t ¢c of first petal. 
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A “rose” doily, patterned in braid and crochet, will be 
a charming gift for the bride who plans to wed 
in June —the month of roses 


of working a rose there, fill that space with graduated 
chains, adding one or two stitches to each row to 
It is covered with the bow. 


keep work flat. 


Sock garter in hairpin work and crochet 
“With a ribbon ‘bow’ 


For a small ‘belle’ ”’ 
Directions on page 30 


For the handle: Ch3,2tcintc of last row, ch 10, 
3 tc, turn: 

Ch 3, 2 tc, ch 5, dc around the 10 ch of last 3 rows. 
Ch) Seioetac. e 

Ch 3, 2tce,ch 10,3 tc. This completes one group 


7th Row—Chain 6, catch in 4th st from hook to 
form a p, ch 2, sl st in 6th t c of first petal, *ch 6, p, ch 
2, sl st in 2d tc of next petal, ch 6, p, ch 2, sl st in 6th 
tc of same petal. Repeat from * until there are 14 
picots and chains, sl st on first chain. 

8th Row—Chain 3, sl st in 2d and 3d loops of first 
medallion beyond where braid crosses, ch 3, d ec over 
next ch at right of p, ch 3, sl st in 4th and 5th loops 
of same medallion, ch 3, dc over next p, ch. Continue 
around. 

Inside edge: 

1st Row—*Take 3 loops of braid, ch 7, 1 dtc on 
first bar, ch 3, 1 d t c on same bar, ch 3, catch in 
1st, 3d, 4th and 6th loops of braid with 3 ch in between, 
3 ch, 1 dtc, 3 ch, 1 dtc on bar, ch 3, 1d tc im 3d 
loop of braid. Repeat from *. 

2d Row—Chain 5,1 dtcin ist 3 ch,ch2,3dte 
in next ch, ch 2,3 dtcinnext. Repeat from *. 

3d Row—*Chain 7, 1 dt cin Ist 2 ch, ch2,dtc 
with 2 ch between, ch 2. Repeat from *. 

4th Row—*Chain 7, 3 d t c with 2 ch between, in 
2 ch, ch 2. Repeat from *. 

5th Row—*Chain 3, 3 p, ch 3, 1 d ec in center 
dtc, ch 3. Repeat from *. 

6th Row—*Chain 4, 1 dc in center p, ch 4,1 de 
in next center p. Repeat from *. 

7th Row—*Chain 5,4 dt cin 4 ch, ch 1. 
from *. 

8th Row—*Chain 7, 1 t c on 1 ch, ch 4. Repeat 
from *. 

9th Row—*Chain 3, 4d tcon4ch, 4d tc on next 
4ch. Repeat from *. 

Outside edge: Kepeat the first two rows of inner 
edge. 

3d Row—*Chain 7,2 dtconi1ch,ch3,2dtcon 


Repeat 


Vhis collar is at once 
F next 1 ch. Repeat from *. 

ts and ae ae 4th Row—*Chain 3, 1 dtc, p,2 dtc until there 
P ee sine a ee are 4 pand5dtcon3ch. Repeat from *. This 


makes the scallop. 
Whip to linen center. 
There will be 24 rose motifs on a doily of this size. 


Directions on page 30 Mrs. FRANK WYLE. 


for March, 1918 
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While We’re Chatting About Tatting 


A novel napkin ring for 
spotless napery 


Directions for Making Napkin Ring 


AKE your braid on a hairpin 1% inches wide. 
Make a strip of braid about 6 inches long, 
or long enough to form a circle to hold a napkin. 
Leave ends long enough to thread into a needle. 
To join, make a circle, press the edges of the rib 
in the braid evenly together, and, with a sewing 
needle, weave the ends of your thread into the rib 
in a neat and invisible join. 
Now take up 3 loops on your hook, twist around 
once, chain 3, repeat all around, join. 
2d Round—Make a shell in each space, or any 
pretty edge you desire. Finish the other edge the 
same. Lace with aribbon tie. Epna M. Bascock. 


Tatted Corset Cover Yoke 


OR THE medallion: Make a center ring of 

*1 ds, 1 p* 12 times. Close ring, tie securely and 

cut the thread. Make a ring of 4 ds, join to picot of 
center ring, 4 ds, close. 

Leave \%-inch length of thread and make another 
ring; 4 ds, *1 p, 2 ds* 5 times, 1 p, 4 ds, close. 

Leave a length of thread the same as before, make 
4 ds, join to next picot of center ring, 4 ds, close. 

Repeat directions around center ring, joining last 
picot of last ring to first picot of first ring. Tie 
securely and cut thread. 

The outside of medallion is made with two shuttles, 
thus: Tie threads together; use one shuttle. Ring, 
3 ds, p, 2 ds, join to center picot of ring, 2 ds, p, 3 ds, 
close. With the second shuttle make a chain of *3 ds, 
p* 3 times, 3 ds. Make a ring with 3 ds, p, 2 ds, join 


to third picot of next ring, 2 ds, p, 3 ds, close. Con- 
tinue directions around medallion. : 
Make as many medallions as size requires. The 


medallions may be tatted together or joined with 
needle and thread. ; 

Fill in spaces between each two medallions with 
cloverleaf design, thus: 4 ds, *p, 2 ds* 4 times. 
Join to last picot of second shell from top; *2 ds, p* 
4 times, 4 ds, close. 4 ds, join to last picot of preced- 
ing ring; *2 ds, p* twice; join to center of next shell, 
2 ds, p, 2 ds, join to corresponding shell opposite 
last *2 ds, p* 3 times; 4 ds, close, 4 ds, join to last 
picot of preceding ring, *2 ds, p* 3 times, join to last 
picot of second shell from top, *2 ds, p* 4 times, 
4 ds, close. Tie and cut thread. 

Beading for ribbon: Ring of 4 ds, p, *2 ds, p* 
4 times, 4 ds. Make a chain of 14 ds; a ring of 3 ds, 
*p, 3 ds* 3 times, close. Chain 14 ds, make a ring like 
first, joining to preceding ring by side picot; next, a 
chain. Repeat for required length, joining lower or 
larger rings to picot of chain and clover leaves as you 
work, or with needle and thread. 

To make the lower edge firm, a chain of crochet or 
tatting may be joined to picots of shells and leaves. 

ERNESTINE PARKER. 


Guard for Crochet Hook-and Knitting Needles 


ATERIALS required: Two small thimbles, 

No. 8 crochet hook, one-fourth yard round elas- 
tic, one ball each of pink, green and white crochet 
cotton. 


With this corset cover yoke shirred to shimmering 
crepe de chine—think of the effect! 
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Ist Row—Make a chain of 15 stitches with the 
green and join. 
, 2d Row—2 d ¢c in each ch st all-around. 


A simple sachet, fit to hold ‘‘ All the perfumes of Araby!”’ 


3d Row—1 dc in each d ¢ all around. 
4th Row—Skip 1 dc, 2dcinnext,2de all around. 
5th Row—Slip open end of thimble in this work 


A graceful frame for a girlish face, 
over the breakfast cups 


5 co 
Ka 


You will find this needle guard 
easy to make, inexpensive 
and very useful 


and proceed like 3d row to top of thimble, then make 
one row like 4th row. - 

For the carnation: 

1st Row—With the pink make 3 d t c, with 1 ch 
between, in each d ¢ all around. 

2d Row—5 dtc with 1 ch between in each 1 ch all 
around. 

3d Row—With the white make 2 ch, 1 dc in 1 ch 
all around. Fasten off. 

Make two carnations and join by drawing the elas- 
tic through opposite sides of 15 chains on each thimble 
and tie securely. 

This completes the guard. With the end of the cro- 
chet hook in the last stitch of the work insert the hook 
in one thimble and the top of hook in opposite thimble. 
Ends of knitting needles can be inserted in the same 
manner. 

This little novelty will save dropped stitches and 
raveled work. Mrs. CHar_tes E. Jupson. 


Boudoir Cap with Tatted Trimming 


Ae MAKE this charming net boudoir cap, cut a 
circular piece of the material 8 inches in diameter 
for the crown, and a straight piece 6 inches wide by 
11% yards long. 

Directions for edge of beaded cap: String the beads 
on a spool of thread. Then with the shuttle, r 4 ds, 
p, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, close. Ch 3 ds, then slip up a 
bead in place of p, 2 ds, bead, 2 ds, bead, 3 ds. Ring 
like first, joining first picot to last picot of preceding 
ring. Repeat all around. 

Insertion: Ring like edge. Chain like edge, putting 
bead instead of picot in the center of chain. Ring and 
chain as before the required length. Turn back. Ring 
like edge, joining to first ring. Chain as before. Re- 
peat along the whole length, putting bead instead of 
picot in center of chain. ; 

Medallion: Ring 6 ds, p, 5 ds, 1 large Dao OSs ,ele ps 
6 ds, close. Ch 3 ds, p, 3 ds, bead, 3 ds, p,3ds. An- 
other ring, joining first picot to last picot of preceding 
ring; second picot to large picot. Repeat around. 
Cut and tie. R5ds, 1p, 6 ds, join to first p of chain on 
last row, 6 ds, 1 p, 5 ds, close. Ch 3 ds,.1 p, 3 ds, 1 
bead, 3 ds, 1 p,3 ds. Repeat, joining ring to last picot, 
on chain of last row. 

Gather the straight piece and sew to the circular one. 

Fasten a piece of net about 14-inch wide all around, 
about 114 inches from edge to run rubber through. 
Decorate with ribbon or tatted roses. 

NELLIE N. SCHNEIDER. 


Sachet Trimmed with Tatting 


HE SACHET is just a tiny bag made of ribbon 
2 by 2 inches. Fill the bag with your favorite 
powder and trim the edges with tatting. Use No. 50 
thread, and wind shuttle without breaking thread from 
the spool. 
Start with shuttle thread and made 8 ds, p, 8 ds 
and draw up. 
With the second thread make *4 ds, p* twice and 
make 4 ds. 
With the shuttle thread make 8 ds and join to p on 
ring, 8 ds and draw up. (Continued on page 34) 


For trimming the curtains of a blue bedroom, this tatted insertion might be worked out in blue and white 
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Embroidery 


For the Little Folk 


ADELAIDE E. HERON 


Mothers are beginning to plan for the children’s 
wardrobe for spring and summer, and the 
simple and practical little garments illustrated 
on this page may help solve a few problems 
along these lines. The designs can be had 


stamped on the material, with cutting-out lines; m1) 
or, the embroidery patterns can be applied to : 2 DESIGN No. 2 
e almost any pattern for similar garments selected 595% 
o 


from the Fashion Department in this magazine. 


Figure 2 can be furnished, stamped on 
mull, ready for making up, for 75 cents. 


Aprons for Little Girls 


DESIGN No.3 HESE two very pretty dress-up aprons, 
=. Figures 1 and 6, are for three- and six- 
AQ year-olds. Figure 1 is stamped on white 
lawn, and the very small amount of em- 


Little Girl’s Hat 
PRACTICAL wash hat is illustrated in 
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broidery shown will take only a few minutes 
of mother’s time. Should the scallops seem 
to call for too many buttonhole stitches, 
they may be cut off and the edges finished 
with a binding of wash ribbon. However, 
if three strands of the six-strand cotton are 
used for the buttonhole work you will be 
surprised how quickly the buttonholing will 
be completed. When the three strands 
are used in the needle, padding is not 
necessary. 

Figure 6 is a dainty little garment for a 
three-year-old. This apron fastens in the 
back. The embroidery is worked in satin 
stitches with white six-strand cotton. The 
neck and armholes are scalloped and all the 
edges are finished with narrow lace. 

Figure 1 can be furnished for 40 cents. 

Figure 6 stamped on white mull, 35 cents. 


One-Piece Dress for Two-Year-Old 


HE LITTLE dress shown in Figure 2 is 
decorated with a bit of eyelet and 
satin-stitch embroidery around the neck. 
The dots are opened and worked as eyelets, 
and the daisy petals and leaves are covered 
with satin stitches. White six-strand cotton 
will be found satisfactory for the embroid- 
ery. The sleeves are gathered with a ribbon 
run through eyelets. The little dress is 
made from fine white mull and will be a very 
lovely little garment when completed. 
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Figure 3; something that every mother 
will appreciate when she remembers all that 
a little hat is subjected to in the shape of 
““wear and tear’’ during a season. It may 
be made from white lawn or from pique, as 
desired. The brim is in two parts, the out- 
side and lining. The crown is a circle with 
scalloped edge, and above the scallops are 
small slits for buttonholes. Buttons are to 
be sewed to the upper edge of the brim in 
corresponding positions. Make the brim 
complete. Place the lining in position and 
turn edges of lining and upper part of brim 
in and stitch evenly all around. Button the 
crown to the brim and add any little ribbon 
trim that may seem desirable. The material, 
stamped, ready to make up and embroider, 
can be furnished for 35 cents. Two sizes 
can be furnished, one for a two-year-old and 
one that will make up for four to eight years. 


Boys’ Rompers 


WO VERY practical little garments, 

Figures 4 and 5, are shown for two- 
year-old boys. The material is either white 
pique or tan Jimpson cloth, as desired. The 
embroidery is of the simplest character. On 
Figure 4 the small squares forming the 
motif are covered with three stitches laid 
across the surface and the sides of the 
squares are surrounded with black French 
knots. The little (Continued on page 41) 


A perforated pattern of any embroidery 
design on this page can be furnished 
for 15 cents. This price includes the 
stamping paste and directions. 
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Beautiful Beadwork In Bright Designs 


Things You Can Make With Beads and a Home-Made Loom 
Belts, Fobs and Bags in Fine Array—Glittering With Brilliant Points of Light 


popularity. All the fashionable shops are show- 

ing bead purses, belts, bags, watch guards, ina 
bewildering variety of designs, which prove a sore 
temptation to the woman who loves pretty things, 
yet keeps a weather eye on her bank account. 


Jie now, beadwork is on the crest of a wave of 


ready for weaving. You must have always one thread 
more than the pattern calls for. In starting the 
winding, fasten the end of the thread around one of 
the end braces in such a‘manner that it will not slip 
out. When winding is completed, carry the thread 


down to the end brace and fasten with a slipknot. 


moved enough to loosen the silk warp, which should 
then be slipped forward. 


Bead Patterns 


OU ARE now ready to weave the pattern. Any 
cross-stitch pattern in colors can be used for this 


A fanciful 
fob in 
red, white and 
blue; 
and patriotic, 
too 
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For imported beadwork is expensive! Far too 
expensive to come within the means of the average 
economical shopper. Small purses in very simple 
designs are selling for $25.00; while in reply to your 
mild query concerning a more elaborate bag, the 
haughty saleslady will assure you that your surmise 
is correct: ‘‘The price on the tag, madame, is $75.00!” 


Bag-end in light blue 
and rose 


This is the reason we are going to tell you just 
exactly how you can make all these pretty things for 
yourself at the cost of a little time and trouble; for 
the cost of the beads is but a trifle. In case some of 
you are unfamiliar with the method of weaving beads 
in a loom, we will begin at the beginning and explain 
the process. 

First, you must provide yourself with a loom. 75 
cents will purchase one, or, if brother or husband has 
a sharp knife and is willing, he can make one in an 
hour. There are the two sidepieces, each about 
16 inches long and about 4 inches high, with slots as 
shown. Next there are the braces or small end pieces 
which are slipped through the slots made in the side- 
pieces, and given a half-turn so that they lie flat (see 
illustrations showing size and shape of ends of the 
braces and the slots into which they are to be slipped). 
Adjust the braces and your loom is ready. Use a 
strong silk thread for the warp and wrap it around 
the loom, as shown in the illustration of the loom 


A cross-over belt in blues and greens 


Notice that the threads are wound about an eighth 
of an inch apart. 
material, since the threads can be moved on the loom 
as desired. The width of the loom is sufficient to 


This distance, however, is not 


The loom, 
with view of 
side and brace 


weave the purses illustrated without moving the 
braces. Where a longer bag or purse is desired, loosen 
the end braces until the sides of the loom can be 


aes 


Bag in harmonious colors, to match your spring suit be 


* 


For cents and car fares 


work, allowing one bead for each block on the pat- 
tern. Thread the bead needle with a fine strong 
silk thread. Let this thread be long enough to reach 
at least four times across the loom, as this will save 
rethreading, and will also save time. Make a long 
slipknot in the end of the silk and fasten on the 
left side of the loom. Pass the needle and silk 
to the right-hand side of the loom on the under 
side of the warp. Open the skein of beads and 
slip off onto the bead needle the desired number of 
beads of any color. Do not let the beads slip off 
the thread on which they are strung, as this will 
entail much unnecessary labor in picking them up 
with the end of the needle, one at a time. When 
the beads are taken from their string directly on 
to the bead needle, the point of this needle will 
pass through several beads at once. Reject uneven 
and imperfect beads. When the number of beads 
the pattern requires for the first row has been 
strung, pull the silk thread up firmly and holding 
the end of the silk next the last bead in the fingers 
of the right hand, with the left hand slipped under 
the warp, work the beads up between the threads of 
the warp, one bead between each two threads. 
When the beads are evenly lined up (and this at 
first may need a little practice on your part) pass 
the needle back through each bead until the left- 
hand side of the loom has been reached, always 
passing the needle back on the upper side of the 
loom. Pull the silk thread through firmly; this 
operation secures the beads. You may need a 
small stiletto with which to push refractory beads 
into line, and if you find you have made a 
mistake in the counting of the beads and have 
one too many, hold a cork (Continued on page 41) 


economical, we hesitate more than ever over the 

half-worn garments in our wardrobe. Too good 
to throw away, too out-of-date to give the wearer 
any pleasure; what woman has not faced that prob- 
lem? But there is a solution. The woman who is 
clever with her needle has a talent that will be worth 
more than money to her if she would be well and 
becomingly gowned. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy may turn to 
thoughts of love, but a woman’s invariably turns to 
millinery. Of the group of three hats shown here the 
upper one (Fig. 1.) is a plain straw sailor which is 
bound with an inch-wide band of satin, a plaited, fan- 
shaped frill of the satin is laid against the crown and 
the points tacked down back and front where the 
brim and crown join. This mode of trimming will completely 
change the character of a hat that is no longer new. The one 
at the right (Fig. 2.) is of felt and has been cleaned and 
reblocked and a design of soutach braid applied all round 
the crown. The popularity of felt hats will make this one 
useful all summer as well as for early spring. The lower hat 
is of black satin and has already seen two season’s wear and 
is eagerly looking forward to another one with a new band of 
light colored ribbon on the very edge of the turned-up brim, 
ending in a saucy little bow in the back. Odds and ends of 
satin, padded with a little cotton and put on with black 
buttonhole twist in outline stitch, make the chic little flat 
rose on the side of the brim. (Fig. 3.) 

A raglan coat of the vintage of 1914, but made of really 
beautiful broadcloth, was a source of great anxiety to its 
owner until she hit upon a scheme to combine it with a silk 
afternoon dress that had worn out in the sleeves and under the 
arms. Cutting away the large collar of the coat and part of 
the front and back, she inserted gathered pieces of the silk. 
Large reveres of the silk ornamented the waist. The coat 
cuffs were removed and the lower part of the large sleeve was 
cut down into a close-fitting cuff while the opening of the loose 
part was faced with silk. Silk also bound the narrow broad- 
cloth belt and the buttonhole and covered the buttons. Little 
detachable collar and vest are of washable material. (Fig. 4.) 

A blue serge suit of the spring of 1915 inspired its owner to 
the making of a one-piece dress. (Fig. 5.) The skirt of the 
coat was divided into four panels, so she removed them and 
placed the front ones over the hips, one of the back ones she 
used to form the military pockets. After removing the collar 
of serge and substituting a smart new one of the washable 


Lee THESE days when being patriotic means being 


Look through the 
fashion pages of this 
issue. They will 
suggest further ways 
of remodeling 
your wardrobe 
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What Others Have Done 


YOU CAN DO IT TOO 


By “The Make-Over Lady” 


satin, she left the waist 
and sleeves as they were. 
One of the popular patent- 
leather belts completed 
the frock. The remaining 
back panel she made into 
a useful and ornamental 
little bag with a lining to 
match the collar of the 
dress, and a design em- 
broidered in Oriental col- 
ors on the sides. 

Another woman _ re- 
ceived a similar inspira- 
tion and converted her 
two-year-old tweed suit 
into a charming street 
frock. (Fig. 6.) The 
front is cut long in a vest 
effect and the back is 
brought down with the 
effect of being buttoned 
onto the belt. Out of the 
discarded skirts of the 
coat the Colonial pockets 
are constructed and the 
narrow belt that buttons 
onto the vest. After adding collar and cuffs of starched 
linen the whole costume is smartly tailored. 

Fig. 7 is a neck piece that anyone can make and is 
particularly useful for cool spring days to wear with one- 
piece dresses. An old fur neck piece that is worn on the 
edges with the worn part cut away, or several strips of 
marabou are tacked against a piece of duvetyn that is 
fourteen or sixteen inches wider than the fur, the material is then 
folded back on the right side until it meets the fur and is tacked 
along the edge of it. This makes a soft frame for the face and is more 
practical for spring than all fur. Bands of duvetyn ending in balls 
of fur tie this attractive wrap. 

This smart little toque (Fig. 8) is made of satin over a buckram 
frame. Flowers may be made of satin, chenille or pan velvet and are 


set flat against hat. Such a “bunnit’’ can be worn during those gaps 
in the season between winter and summer, and summer and fall. 
Little ladies like to look chic as well as their elders and these 
little maids are no exceptions. The one at the left (Fig. 9) is wearing 
a frock by no means new, but no one would ever guess it, for the 
pique collar, cuffs and pockets transform it so well. Ball crocheted 


buttons hang 


points of the collar and from the imitation but- 
tonholes on cuffs and pockets. 

The mother of the youngster on the right took 
a serge dress (Fig. 10) where sleeves were sadly 
worn and after cutting out the sleeves, she bound 
the neck and armholes in buttonhole stitch with 
gay worsted and embroidered worsted 
cherries on the front of the yoke. The 
dress is worn with a guimpe of light- 
weight for the warmer days of spring. 


on crocheted cords from the 


Ask ‘‘ The Make-Over Lady" how to con- 
coct up-to-date dresses and accessories from 
your old-style clothes. She has designed the 
things shown on this page, and has actually 
seen them made. Remember, when writing 
her, that the more definite information you 
give her as to quantities and colors of the 
materials you have on hand, the better she 
can serve you. Enclose ten cents, and ad- 
dress ‘‘ The Make-Over Lady,”’ 

Woman's World, 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hints of Thrift Are in These Styles 


And Straight Lines Simplify the Making 


NG GM 


8604—For girls: this one-piece dress 
with belt is very serviceable in serge, 
challis, or dark gingham. Patch pockets 
will come in handy and add charm to 
the dress. Trim with cuffs and collar 
of different color. Sizes 6, 8, 12 and 14 
years. Price, 10 cents. 


8653—Children’s One-Piece Dress, to 
be slipped on over the head, with applied 
yoke, and sleeves in long or short length. 
The odd tab yoke, collar and cuffs of 
different color give this little frock a good 
style. Chambray, gingham, or light- 
weight woolen can be used. Sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. Price, 10 cents. 


8648—Ladies’ House Dress, with 
shoulder edges of back extending over 
the front, and sleeves in long or short 
length; three-gored gathered skirt, in 
slightly raised waistline. There are 
handy, ample pockets, and collar and 
cuffs add pretty trimming effects. Sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Spring and the school and play- 
time frocks for the small folks 
are suggested by these pretty, but 
practical patterns. Simple ma- 
terial with trimming touches of 
contrasting colors will prove 
charming, and the cost will be 
small compared with the effect. 


[PATTERN ORDER), 
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8664—Children’s Raglan Coat, with 
or without cape. There is generous 
width in the skirt, and while the style is 
plain, it has a smart look, especially 
when trimmed with cuffs and collar of 
velvet of contrasting color. Sizes 1, 2, 
4, 6 and 8 years. Price, 10 cents. 


8683—Ladies’ Apron to be slipped on 
over the head. For a practical apron 
this style is one you'll like. It may hang 
loose from the shoulders or have draw 
strings at the waist. The large pockets 
will prove very convenient. Sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Price, 
10 cents. 


8105—Girls’ Dress. A _ straight-line 
effect shows in this dress, even though it 
is made with a belt over the front panel, 
or at the back and sides only. Belt and 
frill cuff furnish trimming. Serge, silk, 
wool poplin, or wash fabrics may be used 
to advantage. Sizes 6 to 12 years. 
Price, 10 cents. ; 


No. 631. - 


s'This advance 
: Spring 
style 
, sailoris 
’ typical of the bar- 
gains in the millinery 
section of our Cata- 
log (write for your copy 
now). Brim of imported 
shiny straw braid, crown of 
fine quality satin in new 
draped semi-soft effect. At- 
tractively trimmed in front 
with ornament of lustrous silk berries, foliage 
and stamens in natural colors. Black. brown, 
navy, also black brims with bright 
green, coral, sand, white or l 95 
French blue satin crown. Price e 


SAVE 
MONEY! 


Charming Spring styles * 
selected by the most critical 
Fashion experts, design 
such as you would find ” 
the exclusive shops 
Paris atsurprisingly low 
prices are featured in 
our Catalog — Send 
for your copy NOW. 
A postal brings it to you. 


DRESS 
WELL! 


No. 632. Women’s 
smart dress made 
in loose one piece 
style of washable cot- 
ton chambray. Front 
and back panel has box 
and side pleats extend- 
ing from yoke to bottom. ff 
Novelty design collar, 
turnback cuffs, tailored 
belt and flaps on patch 
pockets of washable — 
striped gingha incon- 
trasting color, Fastens | 
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in front. Blue or & 

green, Ss 
34 to 44. $2 29 = 
Price; e aig 


OUR CATALOG 
No. 95W IS 
FREE—SEND 
FOR IT NOW 


A 
POSTAL 
WILL 


No. 634. An example of 
the big savings in foot- 
wear in our Catalog No. 
95W. Woman's black 
kid high cut shoe. 
Leather sole. Louis 
heel. 2144 to 8. D 
and E. Price— 


s2 29 
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Lets Go Shopping 


By Zayda Glover 


F YOU’LL just step into my shopping machine 
] we'll flit around the shops for a few glimpses of 
what we can see that is new, useful and make- 
able, for I know your desire to go with me is not only 
curiosity, but a longing to know how to make what 
you see. 

We just can’t pass those baby snuggly things, but 
must glance at them at least. There’s that little 
bath robe made from a cotton blanket that really looks 
like father’s bath robe, only much more cunning. 
Little footies can be covered with slippers made from 
the same material and they just suit the need of the 
little “‘Boss” to perfection. 

While we are in the baby realm, let’s examine that 


lovely coverlid, which is designed to entertain baby . 


at sleepy time as well as keep him warm and snug. It 
is made of unbleached muslin, onto which pictures of 
little tots are sewed in squares, about six or eight to a 
coverlid. Each square has a rhyme under the picture 
that is meant to jingle baby into dreamland and I’m 
sure the last one will not be read before the sandman 
has done his work. A border of pink or blue in cham- 
bray or other plain goods finishes the cover and a 
pillow with two picture squares on it adds a touch of 
finish for daytime use. 

Now for a peek at pique—collars, vestees, chil- 
dren’s suits, and a lot of practical pretties can be made 
from this stand-by material. It’s charm lies in its 
washableness, for the more it is laundered the better 
it looks. A yard or two will develop several articles 
and the expense is so slight that you won’t mind, when 
the result looks expansive and expensive. 

Does your skirt become fuzzy from the yarn 
you are knitting these days? Cheer up, for that, too, 
is something that has been overcome by the idea of 
some woman with forethought. So simple, too. 
Just a square of goods, white material, or gingham or 
cretonne, hemstitched on the machine with a pocket 
in the center for holding the yarn, or thread if sewing. 
A design may be outlined in each corner, and in the 
center of the pocket, and at each corner are two slots 
buttonholed for a ribbon to be run through. This 
square is about three-quarters to a yard in size, and 
the pocket about twelve inches. After you are 
through your work the ribbon is drawn up and all the 
fuzz and scraps are taken care of, without in any 
way disturbing the appearance of your skirt. 


Smart Effects from Simple Touches 


T ISN’T the expensive material, the amount of 
money spent, that gives the smart effect we so 
much admire when beholding a suit or dress that has 
a certain something “different” about it—it may be 
just a chic, little collar made of bits of satin, pique, 
or organdie. Jabots, vest, or big collars hide many a 
defect and make an otherwise unwearable waist, or 
dress, not only presentable, but up-to-the-minute in 


You just can’t 
help standing straight and 
feeling soldierly, witha 
military vest of this sort. 
It makes a last year’s suit 
look like a 1918 model 


Filet edging on organdie makes this 
dainty bib collar 


This useful 
square of cloth protects 
your skirt from 
the fuzz of yarn— 
and see, there’s a pocket 
for the ball 


Have you seen 
the new ribbon girdles, 
with ribbon covered 
buckles? 


Such a 
collar is only 
for the 
woman with 
a long, 
slender neck 


A little neck fancy 
of bias crepe de chine tubing 
brightens up a costume 


Another tielet 
made from 
narrow ribbon 


Braid together 
three strands 
of soutache braid, 
knot the ends, 
and you have 
a pretty little tie 


with long 
loops 
helps give 
the long, 
slim, 
silhouette 
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distinction without letting everybody in on the 
“know” of the secret. 

From the collars shown here, you can select one or 
more and have as many different effects as desired. 
These are suggestions and perhaps you will be able 
to combine odd pieces of lace and collar materials 
with results that will surprise you. Once getting into 
the spirit of making these adjuncts to the costume 
you will find it so fascinating that you want to make, 
and make, and make. Little neck fancies of bright 
colors, too, are adorable and are made in the twin- 
kling of a needle, without many stitches, but what 
they do as trimming effect is the touch that saves the 
costume. 

: Weave a Web of Ribbons 


HERE’S such a spell cast over the feminine part 
of humanity with a yard of ribbon that we never 
can get away from it, and never want to, for that mat- 
ter. Nothing holds more allure than that wonderful, 
changeable, changing, silken material; and we stop, 
look, succumb, and then make up some enticing article 
that justifies us to ourselves for “‘falling”’ for that bit 
of beauteous weave. Be blamed for it? Never! 
How could anyone blame us, when no one but a woman 
would dare sit in judgment on us, and she never could 
withstand the charm of being beribboned herself. 

If we do not make ouier garments of ribbon we at 
least add a touch now and then to add charm, and 
other garments we can make of combinations of rib- 
bon and lace that will grace any woman, large or 
small, thick or thin, and increase her loveliness. 

Sashes of pretty, medium width ribbon many times 
will furnish the only touch a dress or waist and skirt 
needs to make it dressy. Front and back ends and 
loops are good, and the more different ways you can 
devise of using the loops, or bias ends and lengths of 
ribbon the better the effect. Girdles with wide oval 
buckles, ribbon covered and frilled, are very smart 
and particularly pat right now when buckles are 
holding their own so well. Can you conceive of any- 
thing more girlishly pretty for the miss’ party dress 
than ribbon trims? Ribbon frills are also used and 
make the dress that much dressier. Summer or win- 
ter dresses are improved with ribbon attachments, so 
ribbon is an all round the calendar stand-by. 

We all know the loveliness of bows and hat trim- 
mings of ribbons. They will never die out for nothing 
could take their place. A simple twist of the ribbon 
and a new smart touch is given your head covering. 
Experimenting with ribbon sometimes surprises you 
with the effects you can attain, so do not be afraid to 
try this, that and the other way of effecting a trimming. 

And with the arrival of the new “bustle” effects, 
even if you do not wish to really assume the burden 
of affecting it, you can with a ribbon sash and large 
squashy bow at the back have the bustle idea in a 
modified form and still keep yourself from following 
to the extreme where fashion leads. And what 
women does not enjoy a little venturing into the realm 
of things new and fashionable? The long, slim sil- 
houette, which fashion decrees in the big fashion 
books, we read about, can be attained by straight 
lengths of ribbons worked into a stylish sash. 


A vestee 

of striped pique, 

trimmed down the front 

with a row of small 
buttons is one of 


the stylish accessories 
I saw recently 


Here is the 


trench vest in all its 
glory of silk trimmed 
collar and pockets. 
The little flap 
at the back of the neck 
stands up or 
lies down—yjust 
as you choose 


You can use this jaunty collar and cuff set on a suit or coat 


dress. It’s made of white wash silk, trimmed 
with soutache braid and buttons 
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The March of Spring Fashions 


Is Toward Prettier Clothing Than Ever 


The spirit of these times need not keep you from wearing becoming 
dresses, for there is more need now of looking well to cheer us onthe 
way. The lines, cut, and style produce the effect, even though the 
material is inexpensive. The modes pictured will provide you with 
ideas for smart costumes within reasonable range of expenditure 


8659—Girls’ Russian Blouse Dress, 
with separate blouse with long or 
short sleeves and one-piece straight 
plaited skirt, joined to an underwaist. 
Belt gives long-waisted effect to the 
blouse, and with collar and cuffs 
trimmed with contrasting material it 
makes a pretty school frock. 
Serge, challis, or wash goods 
can be used to advantage in 
this style. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Price, 10 cts. 


8639—Girls’ Slip-over Dress, 
with one-piece straight plaited 
skirt and armhole in round or 
square outline; separate guimpe 
with long or _ short sleeve. 
Plaid guimpe with plain serge, 
challis, or novelty goods work 
up prettily. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years. Price, 10 cents. 


8647 — Ladies’ One-Piece 
Camisole, with casing or 
band at lower edge. Ribbon- 
trimmed crepe or all-over 
lace will prove pretty. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Price, 10 cts. 


8551—Here’s a Ladies’ Two- 
Gored Skirt with slightly raised 
waistline that has a charm all its 
own. With belt and pockets of 
odd design it can be made up in 
plaid, striped or plain material, or 
novelty goods. Cut in sizes 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
Price, 10 cents. 


8641—Misses’ or Small Women’s Dress. 
In soft goods, this dress makes up attrac- 
tively, with its two-gored skirt, apron front 
and surplice waist. Collar and cuffs of con- 
trasting goods set off the frock pleasingly 
and the whole effect is smart. Sizes are 16, 
18 and 20 years. Price, 10 cents, 
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8630—Ladies’ Two-Gored Skirt may be worn as two 
different skirts, by wearing the detachable belt and saddle- 
bag pockets one time, and using it plain another. It’s 
very practicable and stylish, and any skirting or plain 
goods will look smart. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
and 34 inches waist measure. Price, 10 cents. 


For ladies’ waists, 
dresses and coats, send IT enclose... es ee for Patterns ] 
measurements taken ! 
over fullest part 
of chest. 
Order skirts by 
waist measure. 


8611—Ladies’ Dress, with separate overblouse. Dress 
with high neck and standing collar or low square neck; 
long sleeves, with or without cuffs, and two-gored gath- 
ered skirt. With this model you can have several good- 
looking costumes, for with different waists under the 
overblouse a change is effected as often as desired. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Price, 10 cents. 
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ISN'T IT WORTH 
A TRIAL? 


Nujol won’t prevent all baby 
troubles. 


But many expectant and nursing 
mothers say that it will. 


Why?P 


Because practically everything 
they have formerly taken for 
constipation during these periods 
affects the mother’s milk and 
upsets the infant’s digestion. 


Nujol does not. 


It has helped them and may 
help you. 


Try it. 


It is absolutely harmless. 


ujo 


REG. U.S. PAT. 


for Constipation 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


OFF. 


BAYONNE NEW JERSEY 


Nujol is never sold in bulk. 
Send 50c. and we will ship new 
kit size to soldiers and sailors 
everywhere. 


Regular as 
Clockwork 


i 
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Crochet Directions 
Continued from page 22 


Little Sock Garters for Children 
For illustration see page 22 


HAIN 138; t c in 4 ch, ch 3, skip 3, 1 

t c in next 2 stitches. Continue 
along chain until you have 26 spaces. 
1sc,1dc,2te,1dcin each space, 1 
sc between the tc. Continue all around 
the same way, except at the two ends 
where you put three times the amount. 
Then take a piece of rubber the size 
required and one yard of ribbon which is 
enough for one pair. Draw it through 
the beading. Fasten and make a bow. 

Mrs. J. DEYE. 


“Block”? Wrist Bag 


For illustration see page 22 


OR “Block.” In white, with the 

blocks worked in contrasting color 

and ribbon bow to match, this bag will be 
effective and pretty. 

Chain 10. Join. 

1st Row—18 dc under ch. Join. 

2d Row—Ch 8. Turn. D c in each 
st, turn, d c on d ec, working back and 
forth for 6 rows of d c, which makes first 
block. Ch 8, miss 2 d ¢ on ring, dc in 
next st. turn, 8 dc in 8.ch and repeat, 
making block as before. Repeat until 
there are 6 blocks, joining last block to 
first. 

3d Row—Ch 9, d c in point of first 
block made, ch 6, d t c¢ between this 
block and the next, ch 6; continue around, 
making d c on point of block and dt ce 
between blocks. Join. 

4th Row—Ch 3, 5 t c under ch of last 
row, ch 3, 6 t c under next chain, chain 5; 
repeat all around. 

5th Row—Sl st across trebles and 
under 3 ch of last row, ch 3, t ¢ under 
same ch of last row, ch 2, 2 t c under 
same ch (this makes a shell). Ch 5, 
make shell in next 3 ch of last row, ch 5, 
and continue around to the last 3 ch. 
Here, instead of working a shell, work 
each row as follows: Ch 5 (1 te, ch3,1 
tc) ch 5. The part in parenthesis to 
be worked the same each round. The 
outside chain to be the same as the chain 
between shells. This makes a beading 
in which to run ribbon. 

6th Row—Shell of 3 tc, ch 2,3 tc in 
each shell of last row, with 6 ch between 
shells. 

7th Row—Shell of 4 tc, ch 2,4tc 
in each shell of last row, with 7 ch be- 
tween shells. 

8th Row—Shell of 5 .d tc, ch 2, 5 
dtc in each shell of last row, with 8 ch 
betwee. 

9th Row—Shell of 6 dt c, 2 ch, 6d 
t c in each shell of last row, with 9 ch 
between. 

10th: Row—Shell of 6:0" t/¢; ch 2, 
6 dtc in each shell, ch 5, d c around ch 
of last 2 rows, ch 5, and repeat around. 

For the handle: Ch 8, tc intot c of 
last row, ch 3, t ¢ into t c of last row, 
ch 8, 3 tc into shell of last row. Turn. 

2d Row—Ch 3 for atc, 2 moretec 
into last row. Ch 7, t c into tc, ch 3, 
teintotc,ch7,3tcintotc of last row. 
Turn. 

3d Row—Ch 3 for atc, 2 moretec 
into t c of last row, ch 6, t c into t ¢, 
ch 3, tc intotc, ch 6.3 tcintc of last 
row. 

Repeat back and forth as above, mak- 
ing the chain one stitch less each time 
until you have 3'stitches to each chain. 
Work back and forth for 20 rows with 
3 stitches in each chain. 

Make the other side of bag the same, 


- lace together loosely with ribbon, and 


run ribbon in the handle. Trim with 
dainty bows. VIRGINIA PATTERSON. 


A Collar with Grapes and Leaves 
For illustration see page 22 


SE No. 5 crochet cotton, white or 
ecru. All joinings are done with 
fine thread and needle. 

For the leaves: Make a chain of 18 
stitches, turn, miss 3, a t c in each of the 
15 stitches, turn, slip over 3 t c, ch 3, 
a tc in each of the 11 t c, 3 t ce under 
3 ch, ch 6, 3 t c under 3 ch, 12 tc in 12 
t c, leaving 3 t c for notch of leaf; turn; 
slip over 3 t c, ch 3, a t c in each of the 
remaining t c, and 3 t c under 6 ch, ch 6, 
3 t c under 6 ch, a t ¢ in each of 15 to 
turn, leaving (Continued on page 34) 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


prepared with cow’s 
milk, has enabled 
this little fellow to 
have the happy dis- 
position and well- 
nourished appear: 
ance shown in his 


photograph. 
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Why not send today 
for a copy of our in- 
structive book, “The 
Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” and a Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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» upon poquring, the TREO ELA: 
~ GIRDLE CO 

= Strip. your 

| ply you, write for FREE 
» Treo Co., 160S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
5. In Canada: & Co., Toronto 


‘TREO GIRDLE 


She All-Elastic Corset 


WihlcH is indispensable { 
if style with comfort is § 


fi to be assured. The TREO 
) GIRDLE is made entirely of 
|} porous woven surgical elastic ff 
web, which “gives” freely to 
1 every movement of the body, 
yet firmly holds the figure. It 
| lends grace with absolute com- §& 
f; fort at all times. Our patented 
j method of constfuction and 
| character of material used, make 
7 it equally desirable for street, 
4 dancing, evening or sport wear. 


In short or long lengths, white 


| or flesh. Retail, $2.50 to $8.00. 


CAUTION 


| The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 


strip of elastic above the elas’ 


[; waist-line band, and, therefore, 
+ ports the the 


above and below 


) waist-line. ll similar all-elastic 
) garments are simply. hip confiners, 
= an ‘ORSETS. 


d NOTELASTI Insist 


ET with ine Feats: 
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ye 


EARN $1TOS$2ADAY ATHOME 


q 
ot Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home trade. 
NM profitable, all-year-round employment 
on Auto- Experience and 
distance 


foz March, 1918 


Banishing The Pesky B—! 


By CHA 


AVE you noticed the texture of a 
H child’s skin, how smooth and fine- 

grained it is, and how hard it is 
to think of pores in connection with such 
velvety softness? Just the same there 
are thousands of pores in that child’s 
body through which the skin breathes 
and gives off the waste product, and 
each pore has its little tube and gland 
through which it does its work. 

A grown person has about 7,000,000 
pores, so you can imagine what a busy 
piece of machinery the skin is, working 
every minute throwing off the perspira- 
tion and other waste products that come 
from the body, through the medium of 
the skin. You see how important it is 
that this wonderful purifying system be 
kept in prime working order at all times. 

The skin of the face, being more ex- 
posed to the air, collects dirt and grime 
of all kinds, which clog up the pores, and 
if allowed to remain result in those per- 
fectly horrid blemishes known as “ black- 
heads.”? Usually these disfigurements 
come in oily skins that are rather thick, 
and of a sallow complexion. Often per- 
sons with such complexions have oily, 
shiny noses and foreheads to add to the 
burden of complexion ills, and special 
endeavor should be made to overcome 
that condition. If the extra amount of 
oil is left on the face it will clog the 
pores and, when dirt is added, a full- 
blown blackhead results. 

There is necessary to the skin a cer- 
tain amount of oil, otherwise the skin 
becomes too dry and parched, and a 
normal amount of oil does not interfere 
with the looks of the owner, but keeps 
the skin in healthy condition. It is the 
overactivity of the oil glands that causes 
the damage to milady’s complexion and 
keeps her on the qui vive to banish the 
effects. Usually the clogging of the 
pores causes not only blackheads, but 
pimples as well, which may come from 
an infected skin, for it is hard to keep the 
fingers away from an annoying black- 
head, the tendency being to squeeze it 
out, without first covering the fingers 
with a protecting clean, soft cloth. 


HE best means of removing a black- 
head is with a small instrument 
called a comedon extractor, which just 
covers the pore and its contents. Press 
extractor over the blackhead and it will 
come out without irritating the surround- 
ing tissues. But before performing this 
little operation the skin must be pre- 
pared, and as nighttime is usually more 
convenient for most women we shall 
take a night’s routine of preparation. 
Wash the face with warm water and a 
good facial soap, using a camel’s-hair 
complexion brush, or a Turkish toweling 
or rough wash cloth, as the face can be 


RLINE 


cleansed in that way with enough fric- 
tion to loosen the accumulation in pores. 


With three or four waters rinse the , 


soapiness from the face, after which give 
a final rinse of very cool water to close 
the pores. The addition of a few drops 
of benzoin, or other astringent, tones up 
the skin. For a greasy skin the above 
treatment is splendid, especially if fol- 
lowed by a little lemon juice in water 
applied to the face with a piece of absorb- 
ent cotton, or soft cloth. A cleansing 
lotion for oily skin is composed of a 
saturate solution of boracic acid powder 
in alcohol with which the face should be 
wiped occasionally. <A slight sediment 
will remain on the face. 


O REMOVE blackheads the skin 
should be softened with plenty of 
hot water—one of the best means being 
soft cloths dipped in hot water and put 
on so as to cover every part of face, renew- 
ing when cool, until the skin is soft and 
pliable. Or the face may be steamed by 
holding over a bowl of steaming hot 
water, with a towel over the head in such 
a way that no air, but only the steam, 
can get at the skin. Rub cold cream 
well into the skin before steaming the 
face. A few moments after holding the 
head over the steam a profuse perspira- 
tion will start, and the pores give off the 
dirt that is lodged in them. Wipe the 
face with a soft cloth and note the 
amount of dirt from your face. It will 
amaze you. Steam the face fer about 
five minutes, then take the blackheads 
out with a blackhead extractor or the 
first finger of each hand covered with 
opposite ends of a clean handkerchief. 
The finger nails should not be allowed on 
the skin near the blackhead. 

An ounce of tincture of green soap 
with fifteen drops of peroxide in it may 
be kept on hand to cleanse the pores so 
that another crop of blackheads will not 
appear. Use a piece of absorbent cotton, 
or a soft cloth, to put the green soap on 
the skin where the blackheads are, or are 
likely to appear, leaving it on during the 
night. In the morning rinse the green 
soap off, and if there is any tendency to 
irritation from its use, a few drops of 
lemon juice in a half glass of water may 


be applied to soothe the skin. The 
lemon water is a good cleanser and 
bleach, too. 4 

Eat wholesome foods, and drink 
plenty of water between meals, for 
your complexion’s sake. Take deep 


breaths of fresh air and walk each day 
in the open for exercise. Avoid rich, 
greasy foods, sweets and pastries and too 
much meat. Fruits and _ vegetables 
make a good diet and chewing your food 
thoroughly helps to digest it. Do your 
part and your complexion will respond. 


Charline will gladly answer your questions relating to the care of the 


complexion, hair, hands, nails, etc. 


Enclose five cents and address 


Charline, Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Be Curiouel 
» Send a Postcard TO-DAY for Your 


AWMILTO 


Save $5 to $10 


| Free 


From Maker 
to Wearer 


No, 151G—Suit af 
good quality serge. 

No. 552G—Dress of 
good quality serge. 


Fifth Avenue Fashions at Money Saving Prices 


|In these Days of National Economy, Buy Your New Spring Outfit 
Direct from the Manufacturer at Wholesale Prices 


plus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales 
SCORES of attractive and fashionable Spring garments, in all the desirable 
materials, are shown in our new Free Spring Catalog. The illustrations are photo- 


graphs taken from life showing the very styles that critical New York women are now 
buying at our FIFTH AVENUE Retail Salesrooms. 


By dealing direct with the manufacturer you get the same exclusive 


Styles, Workmanship and Fabrics as are shown in the smart Fifth Avenue stores but you 
save at least $5—an important item in these days of necessary economy. 


Our beautiful New Catalog is yours for the asking. Send for it TODAY. 


HAM I TORI 
GARMENT Co. 


Manufacturers of Coats Suits € Dresses. 
Send Postcard for Free Catalog TODAY to 


Mail Order G3 307 FIFTH AVE.. N.Y. 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
or money 
Refunded. 
We prepay 
all mail and 
express charges, 


Suits $10.95t0$30 
Coats $5.75t0$35 
Dresses $5.75to$25 
WAISTS, SKIRTS 
SHOES 


Conservative as well 
as novelty styles, 
for allages. 


Department 


A painful encounter with a half-open door, a fall down 
unlighted stairs, a suspicious noise outside the house, somebody 
taken suddenly ill—tonight may prove your need for Eveready Daylo 


ONIGHT! 


Get yours today. DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHAT TO PLANT 


“The Small Vegetable Garden, Suggestions 


for Using Limited Areas,” -is the title of 


Farmers’ Bulletin 818, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Why not send 
and get it. It will be sent to you free. 
Plan to plant more this year. 


Pruning Calendar for Berries 


Fruits—Blackberry, prune in January-March. 
Canes that fruited previous season should be cut to 
the ground. Pinch back new shoots when they are 
three and one-half feet high. 

Currant, prune in February-March. Old canes 
should be cut out liberally. 

Gooseberry, prune in February-March. Cut out old 
canes freely. Destroy canes that have borne three 
crops. 

Grape, prune in February. Prune severely. 

Raspberry, prune in August-September. As soon 
as leaves fall cut away canes that have borne fruit. 


Spraying Table for Berries 


Fruit ENEmMiEsS—Currant; worm: spray with solu- 
tion of White Hellebore. Apply when worms first 
appear, three days later, a third time a week later and 
a fourth time three weeks later. Leaf-spot: spray 
with solution of Bordeaux. Apply first as leaves are 
unfolding and at three subsequent intervals a fort- 
night apart. : 

Gooseberry; leaf-spot: spray with solution of Bor- 
deaux, as for currant leaf-spot. Worm: spray with 
solution of White Hellebore, as for currant worm. 
Mildew: spray with solution of Potassium Sulphide. 
Apply first when leaves are unfolding and repeat 
every twelve days until fruit is gathered. 

Raspberry; leaf-spot: spray with solution of Bor- 
deaux. Apply first when leaves are half grown and a 
second time a fortnight later. Anthracnose: spray 
with solution of Bordeaux. Apply first before leaves 
open, a second time when the canes are eight or ten 
inches high and twice subsequently at ten-day inter- 
vals. Saw-fly: spray with solution of Arsenate of 
Lead or Paris Green. Apply when pest first appears 
and repeat four or five days later. 

Strawberry; leaf-spot: spray with solution of Bor- 
deaux or Sulphate of Iron. Apply shortly after growth 
begins and spray three or four times during the 
course of the season. 


Plants for Hedges 


EVERGREEN (Trees)—RBiota orientalis, Juniperus, 


Picea, Retinispora, Taxus, Thuya, Tsuga Canadensis. 

EVERGREEN (Shrubs)—Azalea amoena, Buxus 
sempervirens, Crataegus pyracantha, Euonymus Ja- 
ponica, Ilex crenata microphylla, Mahonia aquifolia, 
Mahonia Japonica. 

DeEcipuous (Trees)—Acer tataricum, Carpinus 
Americana, Carpinus Betulus, Crataegus Crus-galli, 
Crataegus Oxycantha, Fagus sylvatica, Gleditschia 
triacanthos. 

DeEctbpuous (Roses)—Rosa rugosa, Rosa rubiginosa, 
Rosa multiflora, Rosa microphyila. 

Decipuous (Shrubs)—Aralia spinosa, Berberis in 
variety, Cydonia Japonica, Elaeagnus longipes, For- 
sythia viridissima, Hibiscus Syriacus, Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, Ligustrum in variety, Lonic- 
era in variety, Rhamnus catharticus, Syringa in 
variety, Spiraea in variety, Viburnum in variety. 


Simple Rules for Planting 


Avoid scattered, specimen planting. 

Plan the shrub groups first. 

Begin by planning for planting round the house. 
Obliterate the line formed by foundation wall and 
lawn level. 

Give graceful curves to all borders, whether of 
shrubs or flowers. 

Confine the planting to the lot boundaries and to 
groupings about the house. Leave the lawn open. 

Plant trees where they are needed, and as far as 
possible away from the open spaces of lawn. Do not 
plan to plant trees where they are not needed, simply 
because they are trees. 

In designating various plants for various situations, 


2 
y 
ES THE GARDENER’S TABLES—Prepared By Tarkington Baker 
‘a 
thi Planting Table for the Vesetable Garden 
‘‘& VARIETY ae ae Ment. Wet SN iiog 
ff : Indoors Outdoors (Inches) pie pa ae 
ig Beans, bush...” cSt \eoe oes April-May 1 6x12 40- 60 days 
iis Beans, poled. —.. ... ces ee ate w+ a May 1 30x30 50- 70 days 
44 Beets: .. cae oe = etree ahs April-Aug. 1 9x18 50- 70 days 
+B Brussels Sprouts... 221725. ao). = April-May % 18x36 90-120 days 
eat Cabbage. o.- ..| Feb.-Mar. | May-June % 24x36 90-120 days 
K Cardoon. Garin. spon May-June 1 24x36 5 months 
p Garrotis se gee ol eee ee April-July - % 6x18 75-100 days 
1G Cauliflower . Feb.-Mar May-June “4 24x18 100-120 days 
ri Gelery#3,...-22.. Feb. April-May “4 6x18 120-130 days 
: Chard, Swiss.:.2... td May-June 1 9x24 40- 60 days 
z Corn, Sweets... .\2- cthesacsey aes May-June 2 30x36 60- 90 days 
Cucumber... «ae = March May-July % 30x36 60- 80 days 
Eggplant>)....7eee Febi-Mar *). on sores % 30x36 100-130 days 
Endivé:.o.03 «wine. ).. ae o ere April-Sept. A 12x12 90-120 days 
: Kale: 2" oes: Greene | at... eee May 4% 12x18 90-120 days 
2 Kohirabi. os ceaee:| .. ae May-June % 12x24 60- 80 days 
~ Lettuce 335-0 Feb.-Mar April-Aug. 4% 8x18 60- 80 days 
Om Melon, Musk....... April May 1 60x60 120-150 days 
He 4 Melon, Water: =. ~..| 2 )s.20; May 1 60x60 100-120 days 
ORras. 22 eos March May 1 18x24 90-120 days 
Onion (seed)....... February April % 12x24 130-150 days 
a Parsley. sheers) ha ene April “4 6x12 90-120 days 
u Parsnipascspeerae| caxaecer April 4% 6x18 125-160 days 
a Peas... Mee. Pees qe op eeeetes Mar.-June 3 4x36 40- 80 days 
Z Péeppets sano: oc March’ =~ flee -<4 eee % 18x36 100-130 days 
; . 2, earl 12x24 
q POUATOE Oe octtee 2 c Gee eee April {5 aur iseaes 80-140 days 

(ee Pump kitic ge oc sie, ones ten ake May 1 108x108 100-140 days 
H Radish 24.552... Neen April on 4% 3x8 20- 40 days 
2 Salsifve 2.2% dix. «.] ee April 1 6x8 120-180 days 
| Spivnehe ee... Qo) eee Mar.-Oct. 1 6x18 30- 60 days 

‘4 Squashies gst ic cca: March May-June 1 [{Bush 36x08 | 60-160 days 
4 Tomatomeia...0.aeae Peb-Apnl alin cee “% 36x48 100-140 days 
Ys Turnip sgoe.- ide 3. FEB coe ae April-Aug. M% 4x18 60- 80 days 
Any Vegetable Marrow..| .......... May-June 1 36x48 100-130 days 
ges (In using this table, allow ten days for every one hundred miles north or south of New York City. 
bd North of that point, plant later; south, plant earlier.) 
3 
i: Planting Table for the Best Annuals 
& VARIETY ben tei Sem Teoria ta Color oat 
@ Indoors Outdoors | (Inches) ‘ OM} 
S Ageratunina): so eee March May 6 « Blue, White June to frost 
on ATYSSUMi haere tee March April 6 White June to frost 
4 Asters. 240: Se March May 9 Varied July to frost 
é Balloon vine......... April May 6 White Aug.-Sept. 
A Balsam. © 6... see April May 24 Varied July to frost 
a Pactonia. «.:.<ceee yeas a May 12 Yellow July to Sept. 
Nee Calendula) a4 eee March April 6 Orange June to Oct. 
§ Candytutt.J.5 .aee ee April May 6 White June to Oct. 
ate?) Castor-bean. .. 1.3%. April May 24 Grown for Foliage | ...... Re es 
sf] Celosiaz site aces March May 6 Red June to frost 
Aw Centaureas: 2 5-> eee April May 6 Varied June to frost 
$3 Chrysanthemum.....| March May 8 Varied June to frost 
5 Glarkiawe. 2. te eames March May 8 Varied June to Oct. 
3 Cobdeeeet as March nt. 18 Greenish Aug. to Oct. 
44 Coreopsis...........] March April 10 Yellow June to frost 
| CGOsmos 5,.:. <a eee April May 12 Varied July to frost 
Hee | Dianthus? ;.4-jasceee March May 6 Varied July to frost 
is Four O’clock. .......| April May 8 Varied July to frost 
4 Gaillardid..y. <.. aan April May 6 Reddish July to frost 
5 Globe amaranth......| April May 6 Varied July to frost 

iy a Gourdass 2. eee March May 12 Grown formbrurtier a. +... 4. 

ane: | Gypsophila.......... April May 8 Rosy July to Oct. 

} H Larkspur) 2... se March May 6 Varied June to Sept. 
f Lobes. 5... s iieceneen. March May 4 Blue, White June to frost 
¥ Marigold... aoe April May 6 Yellow July to frost 

be Mignonette.......... March May 6 Greenish White July to frost 
Agi Wasturtturt. cece April May 6 Varied June to frost 
batt | Nicotiana. . semen April May 9 Varied July to frost 
i44 Pansy 53. bv fois ose March April 4 Varied April to frost 
A returning Sea. sae. February | May 6 Varied June to frost 
an Biloxi eran Otte March May 12 Varied July to frost 
E PODDY 3:22» sanets, tora | ae eee April 8 Varied June to frost 
Le Portulaca, os. . see ee May 6 Red, White July to frost 

: Salpiglossiss;.... eas April May 6 Varied July to frost 
Salvi) ees February | May 12 Scarlet July to frost 

Scabiopas <a April May 9 Varied July to frost 

Silene. snc. sae eer March April 6 Red, White July to Oct. 

SOCKS s By) ans foe oS re March May 12 Varied July to Oct. 
SweetiPea......... 2 cies chains. eee March 3 Varied July to Oct. 

Verbena rt Se Pa February | May 6 Varied June to frost 

VAST NT Cee OA ao March May 6 Varied June to Oct. 


(The time for planting is based on conditions prevailing in the latitude of New York City. Allow 
ten days’ difference for every hundred miles north or south of that point. B 
planting hardy annuals as soon as the ground can be worked is a safe rule to follow, planting the 

half-hardy and the tender varieties later—the former when danger of frost is past and the latter 
- when the ground is thoroughly warm.) 


ut the general rule of 


select with an eye to height at maturity, character of 


growth, time, color and form of flower. 

Give some consideration to the appearance of the 
planting when not in bloom and not in leaf. Keep 
winter effects in mind. 
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eeds 


‘« Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 


SIX STANDARD SPENCERS 
we will mail one 
For 29¢ packet each of the 
following : 
Cherub, rich creamy rose 
Decorator, rosy terracotta 
Hercules, soft rose pink self 
Jack Tar, bronzy violet-blue 
King White, large, pure white 
Orchid, beautiful orchid color. 
“The BurpeeLeaflet on Sweet 
PeaCulture” witheach collec- 
tion. If purchased separately 
the above would cost 65c. 
Burpee’s Annual 
The leading American Seed Catalog 
216 pages with 103 colored 
illustrations. It is mailed free 
2 to those who write for it. A 
Seti’ post card will do. Write for 
your copy today and mention this paper. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


Make this 

our best year. 

our garden 

will be beautiful and more productive 
if you plant Maule’s seeds. Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information F REE 
Write for it today. 
Include 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Giant Pansies—the largest and most 
beautiful known. 
- You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2160 Arch Street Phila., Pa, 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming C 
On their own roots 
Roses rues 


Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION “4 
Ophelia, Salmon Flesh, 

ion, Pure White. 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, Dark Carmine. 
Rosemary, Bright Pink. 
Robin Hood, Clear Scarlet. 
Rena Robbins,ClearYellow.yto/ 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,"’ all colors, 25c, 

6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, = = 25¢, 

6 Beautiful Coleus, - - 
3 Flowering Cannas, ~ 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, - - 
10 Lovely Gladioli,- - « 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, - = 25c 
15 Pkts. Flowers Seeds, all different, 25c. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. 
tee —— 


Guaran- 
Oncea customer, alwaysone. Catalog Free, 
8 ELLA V, BAINES, Box77 Springfield, Ohio 


10 “Iie” SEEDS 
i Given for the cost of 


Postage, Packing, etc. 
1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt. Sum.Cypress,Burn'gBush 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 
1 Pkt. Snapdragon, Giant Flow’d 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send 10c to pay packing, postag., 
etc. ,aud we will mail these 10 pkts, 
selected seeds with full instruc- 
tions. in a 20¢c premium envelope 
which gives you more 
than the seed .... FREE 
: Our Great Special Bargain Catalogue 
SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 


McGregor Bros, Co., Box 506, Springfield, Ohio 


rpees Planning to 


Plant 


OMPLETE your order for seed. 

Finish all garden planning. 

If early vegetables have not 
already been sown indoors in flats, sow 
at once. 

Prune all the cane fruits at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Outdoors, as soon as the ground can 
be worked, plant onion sets and sow 
lettuce seed, onion seed, smooth peas, 
radish, beets, Swiss chard. Toward the 
last of the month, if the weather per- 
mits, set out hardened plants of indoor 
grown lettuce, beets and cabbages. 

Sow immediately, if not already sown, 
seed of flowers wanted for early bloom 
outdoors. Many perennials can be suc- 
cessfully grown from seed sown indoors 
now and not a few of them will bloom 
the first season. 

Outdoors, at the earliest opportunity, 
sew sweet peas. A well made bed will 
insure rich returns later on. Best results 
are obtained when the preparations are 
thorough. 

Cannas, dahlias, caladiums and tuber- 
ous-rooted begonias may be started into 
growth indoors. 

If trees and shrubs are close at hand, 
and it is desired to transplant them, do 
as much of the work as possible in 
March. At the same time, before the 
foliage buds begin to swell, apply the 
strong winter sprays that are death to 
scale. Finish the pruning of such trees 
as demand it, taking care to cut off all 
limbs and branches close to the parent 
trunk. 

Growing the Eggplant 


OSSIBLY there would be wider use 

of the eggplant if more amateur 
gardeners understood better how to grow 
it. Properly prepared for the table, few 
vegetables surpass it in wholesomeness, 
flavor and general desirability. Unfor- 
tunately, however, many gardeners find 
its cultivation difficult. It must be re- 
membered, to begin with, that it is a 
subtropical vegetable and _ therefore 
exceedingly impatient of cold. Conse- 
quently, it should not be planted out- 
doors in the garden until the soil is 
thoroughly warm and until even the 
nights are free from the chill noticeable 
in early spring. 

It should be grown in pots rather than 
in flats, and shifted from one pot to an- 
other with as little disturbance as possi- 
ble of the soil about its roots. It de- 
mands moisture as well as heat and, that 
all the moisture in the soil may be con- 
served, the surface should be thoroughty 
cultivated and maintained in a finely 
pulverized condition. 
grass clippings will assist to the same 
end. The plants should be set three feet 
apart and, as the fruits form, they 
should be tied to stout stakes. Spray at 
least four times during the season with 
Bordeaux-arsenate of lead mixture to 
ward off the blight and to check the in- 
roads of potato bugs. Good varieties 
are Black Beauty, Early Long Purple 
and Black Pekin. 


Save the Wood Ashes 


LL THE wood ashes, particularly 

the residue from burning hard 
wood, should go either on the garden, 
the flower beds and borders, or on the 
lawn. Potash is scarce. Wood ashes 
are a source of this valuable plant food 
and should be broadcast as generously 
as the supply permits. An excellent 
lawn dressing consists of wood ashes and 
bone meal, in equal quantities. For 
use in the vegetable garden, it is advis- 
able to save a small quantity to supply 
plant food later on for vegetables that 
will need it in midsummer. 


Prune the Grapes Now 


F THE grape pruning has not been 

entirely finished, see that it is done 

at the earliest possible moment. No 

plant “‘bleeds’? as much as the grape. 

It must be pruned, therefore, before the 

sap rises. Prune severely. Fruit is to 
be had only on well pruned vines. 

, TARKINGTON BAKER. 


A mulch of dried © 
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Get Ready, for Gardening 


Plan to have all the flowers and vegetables you want this year. Since 
Seedtape came, it’s so easy! Just a few days more and you will be 
dropping in at the store for your annual supply of seeds. Look for 
the case of Seedtape packages, and select your whole season’s seed 
needs from the hundred-and-more varieties of flowers and vegetables 
represented. When and how to plant each species is told on the 
packages, so you can’t go wrong. The Seedtape way is so simple 
that even a child can be sure of good results. The seeds come 
accurately spaced in a long thin paper tape. You plant a whole 
row ata time! Then your plants come up as straight and strong 
and evenly spaced as cadets on parade. 


Yes, get ready for gardening now and let the Pakro catalog help 
you. The illustrations are from actual photographs and reproduced in actual 
colors. It describes the Pakro way, the easy way of planting. This catalog 
will be sent immediately upon your request, without charge and prepaid. 


Home gardens must be planted in your 
community this year to a greater extent than ever 
before. And these gardens must be planted as 
economically, as efficiently, as expertly as possible. 
The Pakro Service Bureau, established by the Hon. 
James Wilson, for sixteen years Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is to help you get the best results from your gar- 
den. Youare invited to correspond with Mr. Wilson 
and to make use of the Pakro Service Bureau. 


AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY 
361 Ogden Street Newark, N. J. 


THIS BIG 


BOOK 


describes the 
KELLOGG WAY of “Sea 
growing andsellingstraw- 
berries, also tells how to 
make one acre do the work 
of two. Get this book and 
learn how you can easily make 


$500 to $1200 Per Acre 


each year growing Kellogg Straw- 
% berries the Kellogg Way. It pictures and fully 
describes the world famed Kellogg Everbearing Straw- 

@ berries also the wonderful 


Grow Solid, Delicious Tomatoes 
Big, Crisp, Tender Lettuce 


Our improved Excelsior Tomato is the largest, sturdiest, 
most prolific home-garden variety. Ripens early and till 
frost. Meet rich, red, solid—nearly seedless. 
Our Big Market Gardener Lettuce is the choice of all who grow 
it once. Heads are big, compact, tender and Ses te Creamy 
white in color. Easily g1own from early Spring till frost. 
For 10c we will send you one full size package of either one 
of these remarkable seeds. For 2Uc we will send you a pack- 
age of both. Write today. 

FREE Send name for our 1918 Catalog 

of Pure and Sure Seeds. 


ST. LOUIS SEED CoO., 411-A, St. Louis, Mo, 


Also dealers in Poultry and 
Bee Supplies. Send 
for wteresting 
and instruc- 
tie book 


GROUND ALMONDS \\ 


ly Prolifie—Easily Grown From Seed. \ WER 
rare d has ores that is MOST \§ 
LLENT, resembling the cocoanut. The 


is crowded with photographs and descriptions 
° Wear Shoes for Men, Women and Chil- 
dren. Ez Wearshoes are sent postpaid, guar- 
anteed tocombine comfort, style and quality, 
to fit perfectly or money back. Amazingly 
for your copy today. 

1589 BROADWAY 

BROOKLYN. NY’ 


in small or large lots at half agents’ / 
prices. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
Book—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. \ 

15 Wall St . Rochester. N Y¥ 


: in eight or t ks fro 1 
any ene and in ENORMOUS CROP. of the MOST DELI 
TOUS ALMONDS YOU EVER TASTED. Seeds 15¢ Pkts- 


Shoo Fiy Plant 


very remarkable Bot- 
nical curiosity you shoul 


low prices. 


@ room where it is 
grown. Bears very pretty 
(EA blossoms; blooms summer 
u" and winter, Grows rapidly 


= A Gigantic Wonder— over 200 pods have 
1200 @ 4 BEAN. been grown on a single plant—all well 
reecese wasn tii, hetconge ys tee see reese <= 1 
bean planted. Plants grow strong and erect, branching out in all directions, 
bearing their pods up well from the ground, which literally load the plants; 
beans being pure white and of best quality. . 4 “ = 
Plant in your garden or any good soil, only 1 bean in a hill, and they wi A 
mature a crop in about 80 days, ripening very evenly, and the growth and yiel 
will simply surprise you. Just the bean hbk Se should plant this year. 
My supply is yet limited and Ican aint only 2 acolet peck oe Galas 50 
ch with cultural directions, Order early to be sure 0 Fe 
er oeetas packets 10c each; 3 pkts 25e3 7 pkts 50c; 15 pkts $1.00 postpaid. 


Ss i i »n Seeds at lowest prices. 
My 1918 Seed Book is filled with High Grade Garden plo 
i y Book; it will save you money. Tell your friends; 
ie ea ese FI MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept. 45. ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
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EFORE the railroads were built, it was 
necessary for a few hardy, well-trained 
men to swim the rivers, climb the 

mountains, and from the peaks with tele- 
scopes and surveying instruments, lay out 
the course upon which could be safely laid 
the foundations for the way upon which to 
move the merchandise of generations yet 
to come. 


At sea, the master of the ship can get 
his bearings and take his course because 
the millions of stars in the arching sky 
have been chartered, and with the aid of 
the compass the trackless deeps are safely 
traversed from port to port, and safety 
within the harbor. 


Success, safety,and permanence in each 
instance depend upon choosing the correct 
route, and intelligently following the chart, 
and because of the success, safety and 
permanence in these modes of commercial 
interchange, more and greater railroads 
have been built and greater ships sail the 
seas. 


In merchandising, that way which has 
steadily shown the greatest growth and 
has offered the greatest insurance of suc- 
cess, safety and permanence, has been ad- 
vertising. From a small and inconspicuous 
beginning, advertising has grown in volume 
and importance. It has been the vehicle 
that has brought buyers and sellers to- 
gether, established definite and dependa- 
ble standards of products and trustworthy 
guarantees. 


Advertising is as permanently founded 
as the railways, telegraph, steamships and 
other ways of communication, each of which 
is important to the business life of the nation 
and none of which we could do without. 


Woman’s World 


Crocheting and Tatting Directions 


A Collar with Grapes and Leaves 
Continued from page 30 


3 t c, ch: 3;.t- ¢om t:c,.3, tic under 6 
ch, ch 6, 3 t c under 6 ch and tcinte 
to the end, making a wide notch. 

Turn. Slip over 3 t c and proceed to 
make one more narrow and one wide 
notch in this last row, putting 6 t c under 
6 ch at base of leaf, but omitting the 
6 ch. 

This, which is the center section of the 
leaf, should consist of the top, one nar- 
row, one wide, one narrow, and again a 
wide notch; and five holes, formed by 6 
ch, through the middle. 

The next two sections, one on each 
side of the center, are made by following 
the directions for the center, one narrow, 
one wide, and two narrow notches; these 
sections having four holes through the 
middle. The last two or lower sections 
have a center made as before, with three 
narrow notches and two holes. Join the 
sections with single crochet at the side, 
having the rib on the right side. 

Make a ring of padding cotton, with 
an opening that will admit a lead pencil; 
fill closely with d c, sew to center of leaf. 
For the stem, make a chain of 70 stitches, 
with a row of dc on each side. Join one 
end of the stem to the ring between the 
lower sections of the leaf, and form a loop, 
catching the latter to the lower sections. 
To the other end, attach a bunch of 
grapes. 

For the grapes: Wind thread over 
finger once, having the end toward you, 
and fill the right with 7 d c, draw up 
closely, make 2 d c in each d ¢c for two 
rounds, then d c in d ¢ for one round, 
then 1 dc in every other d c for three 
rounds to make the grapes “cup.” 
Have one grape to tip the cluster; two 
above this; three in the next two rows 
and two in the top row. Fasten the 
stem between these two. 

For the medallion: 

Chain 7. Join. 

ist Row—Ch 4, 2dtcinring, keeping 
top loop of all on hook and working off 
together. *Ch5,3dtcinring, working 
off as before* 6 times, ch 5, join to top of 
first cluster. 

2d Row—2 dc under 5 ch, *ch 4, 2 
dc under same 5 ch* 3 times, repeat and 
fasten off neatly. 

For the neck edge: 
the required length. 

Ist Row—A double in each stitch of 
chain, turn. 

2d Row—*8 dc in 8dc, ch 5* repeat, 
ending with 8 dc. 

3d Row—Cross last row with ad c at 
end, and in Ist d ec made, make a cluster 
of 3 dtc (ch 4 for 1st); work off as pre- 
viously directed; ch 6. 

Fasten back in 4th from the hook for 
a picot, ch 2, miss 3 d c, a cluster in next, 
andrepeat. Mrs. R. R. RicHARDSON. 


Make a chain of 


Sachet Trimmed with Tatting 
Continued from page 23 


With the second thread, 4 ds, p, 4 ds. 

With the shuttle thread, 5 ds, p, 5 ds, 
draw up. 

With the second thread, 4 ds, p, 4 ds. 

Shuttle thread, 8 ds, join to same p, 
8 ds, draw up. 

Second thread, *4 ds, p* twice and 
make 4 ds. 

Shuttle thread, 8 ds, join to same 8 ds, 
draw up. 

Second thread, *4 ds, p* twice, make 
4 ds and repeat. Join to middle p on 
each side of the bar. 

Make two of these figures for each side 
of the sachet and sew on. 

ANNA THORESEN. 


Tatted Insertion with Double 
Thread 
For illustration see page 23 


AKE a ring of 12 ds, 1 p, 12 ds, 
close. 

With the second thread make a chain 
of 16 ds, 1 p, 16 ds, draw up and fasten 
at base of ring. Ch 4 ds, 1 p, 4 ds, 1 p, 
4 ds, draw tight. 

Make a ring of 7 ds, 1 p, 7 ds, close. 
Ch 4 ds, 1 p, 4 ds, 1 p, 4 ds, draw up. 
R 7 ds, 1 p, 7 ds, close. Ch 4 ds, 1 p, 4 
ds, 1 p, 4 ds, draw up and fasten to base 


of foundation ring. Ch 7 ds, 1 p, 7 ds, 


1 p, 7 ds, draw up. R 7 ds, 1 p, join to 
first ring, 7 ds, close. Ch 7 ds, 1 p, 7 ds, 
1 p, 7 ds, draw up. 

Repeat foregoing directions, joining 
each section to form the three-leaf clover 
figure between sections. See illustra- 
tion. 

When a sufficiently long chain has 
been made, turn and make another chain, 
joining the two end picots of each chain. 
Then with. a threaded needle, draw 
through each picot on the inside space 
and weave a small web.. Epna ILER. 


KNITTING ABBREVATIONS 


M means make. 


S means slip a stitch on the needle without 
knitting it. 


K means knit a plain stitch. 


P means purl; insert the hook from the back 
through the top portion of the stitch and hook 
the thread through from the front, passing it 
through the ioop on the needle at the same time, 


O means over; put the thread forward and 
over the needle to make an extra stitch. 


N means narrow; knit two stitches together. 
Tog means together. 


D means decrease 1, slip a stitch, knitastitch 
pass the slipped stitch over. 


Abbreviations Used in Crocheting 


Ch st, chain stitch: A series of stitches or 
loops, each drawn with the hook through the 
stitch preceding. 


Sl st, slip stiteh: Drop the stitch on hook, 
insert hook in work, pick up the dropped 
stitch and draw through. This is used as a 
joining stitch where very close work is wanted, 
or for “slipping”’ from one point to another 
without breaking thread. 


Sc, sinsle crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle, insert hook in work, take up thread 
and draw through work and stitch on needle 
at same time. This is frequently called slip 
stitch, tor which it is frequently uséd, and also 
close chain stitch. 

Dc, double crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle (as will be understood in following 
directions), insert hook in work, take up 
thread and draw through, thread over again 
and draw through the two stitches on needle. 


Htc, half treble crochet: Thread over 
needle, hook through work, thread over and 
draw through, giving three stitches on needle, 
thread over and draw through the three 
stitches at once. 


Tc, treble crochet: Thread over needle, 
hook through work, thread over and draw 
through work, making three stitches on needle, 
over and draw through two, over and draw 


_through remaining two. 


D t c, double triple crochet: Thread over 
twice before insertion of hook in work, then 
proceed as in treble crochet. : 


Tf tc, triple treble crochet: Thread over 
three times, hook through work, thread over 
and draw through, giving five stitches on 
needle, thread over and work off as in treble 
crochet. 

P, picot: A picot is made by joining the 
last four or any number of stitches in a ring 
by working a double in chain, counting from 
the hook. 


*, star, and parentheses ( ) means repeat 
and are used to save words. 


Knot stitch: Having loop on hook, draw 
out to long quarter inch, thread over, draw 
through long loop, 1 ch, insert hook between 
long loop and third thread, over and draw 
through, over and draw through both loops 
on hook. Repeat, as one long crochet notch 
is made of two knots. Join second knot to 
work with s c. 


Sp, space: Chain 2, skip 2 sts, t ¢ in next. 
Gr, group: 3or4tcs. 


Tatting Abbreviations 
Ds, doubles; p, picot; r, ring; ch, chain. 


Address your inquiries regarding Plain 
and Fancy Needlework to Mrs. Adelaide 
E. Heron, enclosing five cents in stamps. 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


His Hosiery 


The hours I spent in knitting-art 
Are as a string of purls; I sigh 

To count them over, every one apart— 
My rows awry—my rows awry. 


Each hour I purl; each purl take care 
To drop no stitch, lest I be stung; 

I count, yes count unto the end— 
And there a foot is hung. 


Oh memories that bless and burn, 
Of ravelling out at bitter loss, 
I drop a purl, yet strive at last to learn 
To knit across, sweet art, to knit across. 
—Exchange. 


for March, 1918 


How We Do It 


A Word About Stockings—Rinse 
new cotton and lisle stockings in warm, 
soft water. When dry, rub the toes and 
beels with paraffin wax and they will 
wear longer.—E. A. F. 


An Ironing Hint—I have found 
when ironing a waist with elastic in the 
hem, that pinning one end of the elastic 
to the ironing board and stretching it out 
straight makes the ironing much easier. 
—L.N. 


Cleaning the Milk Strainer—If 
your milk strainer is clogged and dirty, 
put it in a pan of water with a teaspoon 
of soda, a small piece of soap, and a table- 
spoon of salt, and boil well. Then scald 
and dry.—G. K. 


When Washing Lamp Chimneys— 
Keep a couple of dish mops for this 
purpose—one to wash them with, and 
another to dry them. To polish the 
chimney, put a small paper sack over the 
mop. Rubbing the glass well with this 
will give a fine polish.—J. C. D. 


Insoles for Children’s Shoes—I cut 
out soles from pasteboard, and quilt 
them on the sewing machine between 
two pieces of muslin. Old muslin may 
be used. If removed from the shoes and 
dried each night, they wear well and help 
to solve the problem of keeping the feet 
warm and dry.—Mrs. H. S. 


A Gas Range Economy—To save 
expense when using a gas or oil stove, 
have a piece of sheet iron large enough 
to cover the top of the stove, and turn 
on only one burner. The heat will be 
diffused sufficiently to cook the whole 
dinner, as the receptacle requiring the 
greatest heat may be placed directly 
over the burner. This suggestion also 
solves the problem of keeping things 
hot on a gas range.—W. H. H. 


To Clean a Black Straw Hat—With 
a piece of soft silk first remove the dust, 
then go over the straw lightly with olive 
oil. If the work is carefully done, the 
hat, even though it’s a left-over of last 
season, will look like new.—L. G. C. 


Mending Underwear—I always -had 
trouble in mending underwear till I 
found that by basting a piece of lighter 
weight goods under the hole, slipping it 
over an embroidery hoop, and darning 
with long stitches, I never had to patch 
the place again. Finish by trimming off 
the edges of the patch.—T. U. 


Substitute for Cake—I stir in left- 
over cereals, such as cold oatmeal 
and similar breakfast foods with a quan- 
tity of bread sponge. Add sugar, cinna- 
mon and raisins. Mix stiff and let rise 
like ordinary bread, and the children 
will like it as well as cake. It’s fine for 
the lunch box.—Mrs. B. B. L. 


To Sew on Rows of Braid—Cut two 
slits in a piece of cardboard the same 
distance from the edge as you wish the 
rows to be apart. Run the braid through 
these slits, then slip the cardboard to- 
ward you as you stitch, always keeping 
the edge touching the last row. This 
does away with the necessity of 
basting the braid for the machine. 
—M. F. D. 


An Invisible Patech—The following 
is a novel but satisfactory method of 
mending a hole or tear in a silk or 
woolen dress, where only a patch could 
remedy matters. The frayed edges 
should be carefully smoothed and a 
piece of the same material, moistened 
with very thin mucilage, placed urder 
the hole. Put a heavy weight upon the 
patch till dry. Properly finished, a 
patch like this can be found only by 
careful observation.—Mrs. W. F. N. 


Home Entertainment i 


What the People Are Reading: 


FICTION BOOKS 


The Road to Understanding, by Eleanor H. 
Porter. 

The White Ladies of Worcester, by Florence 
Barclay. 

Amarilly of Clothesline Alley, by Belle K. 
Maniates. : 

Amarilly in Love, by Belle K. Maniates. 

The Sturdy American Oak, by Fourteen 
American Authors. z 

The Major, by Ralph Connor. 


NON-FICTION BOOKS 


Over The Top, by Arthur Guy Empey. 
Under Fire, by Henri Barbusse. 
Christine, by Alice Cholmondeley. 

The Cruise of the Corwin, by John Muir. 
The Joyous Art of Gardening, by Duncan, 


What Records Are Being Played: 


COLUMBIA 
Favorites 


Ernani (Verdi), O de’ Verd Anni Miei (Oh, 
Bright and Fleeting Shadows), Act 3, strac- 
ciari, Baritone, Orchestra Accompaniment. 
(77088) 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody, Part 1, Liszt, 
Piano Solo, Percy Grainger. Reverse—Sec- 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody, Part 2, Liszt, 
Piano Solo, Percy Grainger. (A6000.) 

On Lake Champlain, Sterling Trio. Re- 
verse—Bachelor Days, Peerless Quartette. 
(A2062) 

Caro Nome, Rigoletto, Marie Barrientos, So- 
prano. (48649) 

Hail, Columbia (paraphrase), Prince’s Band. 
Reverse—Columbia, Gem of the Ocean 
(paraphrase), Prince’s Band. (A2318) 


Popular 


One, Two, Three, Four, Toots Paka Hawaiian 
Company. Reverse—Ua Like No a Like, 
Toots Paka Hawaiian Company. (A1702) 

Wew Orleans Jazz, Prince’s Band. Reverse— 
Yah de dah Foxtrot, Prince’s Band. (A5983) 

‘The Old Grey Mare, Baritone and Tenor 
Duet, Orchestra Accompaniment, Collins 
and Harlan. Reverse—When We Wind 
Up the Watch on the Rhine, Peerless Quar- 
tette, Orchestra Accompaniment, (A2382) 


Over There, George M. Cohan; 1. My Boy, 
Jack Norworth; 2. It must Be the Spirit of 
Seventy-Six, Arthur N. Green, One-Step, 
Prince’s Band. Reverse—Waterson Hits, 
1. I'm Crazy Over Every Girl in France; 
Wendling and Wells; 2. In San Domingo, 
Snyder; 3. I Hate to Lose You, Gottler, 
Foxtrot, Prince’s Band. (A2387) 


EDISON 
Favorites 


Genius Loci, American String Quintette. Re- 
verse—Hearts and Flowers, American Sym- 
phony Orchestra. (80091) 

Bedouin Love Song, Arthur 
(82532) 

Kalima Waltz, William Smith and Walter K. 
Kolomoku, Hawaiian Guitars. Reverse— 
Josephine Polka, Oberammergauer, Zither 
Trio. (50299) 

Schubert’s Serenade, Venetian Instrumental 
Quartette. Reverse — Summer Dreams, 
Venetian Instrumental Quartette. (80130) 

Largo al Factotum, Barber of Seville, Arthur 
Middleton. (82545) 


Middleton. 


Popular 


It’s a Long Way to Berlin, But We'll Get 
There. Reverse—We’re Going Over. 

Ain’t You Coming Back to Dixie Land. Re- 
verse—Good Bye Broadway, Hello France. 

New Colonial March. Reverse—American 
Eagle March. 


VICTOR 
Favorites 


Humoresque, Violin, Mischa Elman. (74163) 

The Crucifix, Schumann-Heink. (64712) 

Smiles and Chuckles, One-Step, Six Brown 
Brothers. Reverse—Comedy Town, in One- 
Step Tempo, Six Brown Brothers. (18385) 

The Garden of Sleep, Elman String Quartette. 
(64698) 

Holy Night, with Lyric Quartette, Lucy Isa- 
belle Marsh. Reverse—Silent Night, Holy 
Night, Lyric Quartette. (45145) 


; Popular 


Lil’ Liza Jane, One-Step. Reverse—A Coon 
Band Contest. 

Laddie Boy. Reverse—Over There. 

Gems from Ziegfeld Follies, 1917. Reverse— 
Gems from Oh Boy. 

Little Alabama Coon, sung by Mabel Garri- 
son. 
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Send Today for the Wanamaker 


Win-the-War Fashion Catalog 


Spring and Summer, 1918 


These are surely the times, if ever, for you 
to pioneer in buying and in saving, and to try 
every road that seems to lead to that saving 
and that better satisfaction. If we can save 
your money for the many new and splendid 
uses which in these war-times call so clearly 
to every American, we are doing a service. 


You are trying to avoid waste in buying 
food, waste in cooking it, and waste in eating 
it. And now the Wanamaker Stores stand 
ready to help you to 


Avoid Waste in Buying Fashions 


We know, as merchants, that you can buy at better 
values, and dress in better fashion, by carefully using 
this Win-the-War Fashion Catalog. 


And in our heart is the hope that we can, through 
this printed word in Woman’s World, convince you of 
the arrival of a new merchandising truth—War-Time 
simplicity in fashions. 


Checked Gingham Porch Dress 
$450 


14SEE—This porch dress of checked gingham will be found 
unusually becoming, with its very deep shaw] collar of pique. 
The blouse is gathered to a front shoulder yoke, giving ad- 
ditional fulness. The sleeves are cut small at the wrists, 
and close with buttons and buttonholes, giving the effect of 
a deep cuff; wide piping of the white pique finishes the 
wrists. The skirt is made with a broad front panel shaped 
at the sides as illustrated, forming pockets, trimmed with a 
bias band of the pique and with buttons. The skirt is 
gathered from the sides of this panel around back, finished 
with a belt closing with two buttons. In pink, blue or 
lavender checks. Sizes 34 to 44 . cL ih we ne 64-50 


This Dress will not be shown in the Spring and i 
Summer Catalog, so order it today from this picture. 


Ask for Catalog EE 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
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BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 


Rugs, Carpets, Portieres, Table Covers, Etc. ' 


(UNION LOOMS '8:2 3 


? Home Weaving Pays Big as a Regular or Spare Time ie 
Occupation > 
F-*Perience is not necessary, just follow the simple directions in our instruction book. You can easily weave rag car- 
pet, Colonial rugs, ete., from cast-off clothing and other waste material; also beautiful and serviceable rugs from in 
grain and brussels carpets. These floor coverings are very popular and in great demand everywhere, especially now 
when ECONOMY is the motto of the nation. Weavers are rushed withorders. If you have not time to weave for 


others, why not purchase an $8.50 loom for your own use? It will quickly pay for itself in any home. Be sure to drop 
postal today for FREE LOOM BOOK. It tells all about weaving and our wonderful $8.50 and other looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 226 Factory Street BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


HUME Hair Pins 
hc oe 


Sizes-5¢ and lO¢ Everywhere 


Every woman knows it—old 
age and faded beauty long 
before its time. 

Every housewife dislikes 
sweeping more than any of her 
household daties. It tires her 
out. Spoils her day. And 
has injurious effects. 

The answer is, Get a 


BISSELVS 
VACUUM SWEEPER 


Powerful suction, smooth run- 
ning, easily emptied and handy, 
it enables you to get your carpet 
far cleaner than is possible with 
the broom. It takes the drudg- 


ery out of sweeping. 

Vacuum Sweepers, $6 to $12.50; 
Bissell Carpet Sweepers, with the 
Patented “Cyco”’ Ball Bearings, 


an exclusive Bissell Feature, 
$3.25 to $6.25— depending on 
style and locality. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. Don’t pay the penalty of 
overwork. Get a Bissell’s today. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


tored in 4 to 8 Day: 


Not dyed—but restored to its original colort 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is a 
pure colorless liquid, clean and dainty as water. 
You simply comb it through the hair and the 
gray disappears. 

Send For Free Trial Bottle 


Explain just what color your hair was before 
it turned gray—black, dark brown. medium 
brown or light brown. Better, enclose a lock 
with your letter. Fe 

We will send you the tria! bottle and special comb with 
which to apply it. When you want the regular size you 
can get it direct from us if you prefer not to buy it from 
your druggist. 

Mary T Goldman, 614 Goldman Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. Established 60 Years 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybo 


dy. ‘How?’ 
gras the MORLEY 


PHONE. pve a pair in 
my ears now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know I had 
them in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 

“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfortable, 
\ weightless and harm- 
~ less. Anyone can ad- 

just it."’ Over one hun- 

dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


ayson’s Indelible Ink 


It makes a clear mark that will not spread or 
wash out and will protect cotton, linens and 
heavier fabrics from confusion or loss. A house- 
hold necessity for eighty-two years. Ready for 
use with a common pen. Stationers and 
Druggists sell it in the old-fashioned red and yellow 
wrappers, or it will be sent prepaid for 25c by 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 

126-128 Henshaw Avenue, Northampton, Mass. 


Have your tubs, wringer, clothes basket, and all 
the paraphernalia of wash day, arranged to save steps and 
strength—and be sure the bench is the right height! 


Woman’s World 


Test your washing machine, filled with clothes, 
with a spring balance, to see how many pounds pull or 
push it takes for each movement of the lever 


¢ 
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How To Do Your Washing With 
the Greatest Ease and Efficiency 


6¢ ( NLEANLINESS is next to Godli- 
@ ness’’ is the motto of every good 
housewife. Ironing may be a 
luxury to please the eye, but washing is 
essential to the maintenance of health. 
To attain a high standard of sanitary 
and artistic cleanliness means a consid- 
erable expenditure of time and strength 
upon the part of some member of the 
family, usually mother, who has so very 
many other things to do. Washing is so 
wearying when performed without any 
conveniences, and so easy and speedy, 
relatively, when mechanical aids are 
provided, that every expedient to secure 
good results with less effort should be 
put at her disposal. 

“Shall the washing be done at home 
or sent out?” is any woman’s question 
when she is offered a choice. That 
depends. If you can find a laundress ora 
steam laundry that will do the work well 
for a reasonable price, and if you havea 
family of young children needing your 
attention, or other heavy responsibilities, 
you will do well to relieve yourself of 
Monday’s work if you can afford it. In 
some rural communities co-operative 
steam laundries are being operated suc- 
cessfully and at a moderate cost in con- 
nection with the co-operatively owned 
creamery. In some cities rough dry wash- 
ing is done well at a fair rate, determined 
by the number of pieces, or for a charge 
perpound. Some laundries will make an 
even cheaper rate for a wet wash; that is, 
the clothes are washed and delivered, to 
be dried by the patron. This saves the 
laundry the expense of a larger building, 
more helpers, and buying expensive dry- 
ing machines, and the customer receives 
the benefit. A third scale of prices is for 
flat work, which is run through a hot 
mangle before delivery. An excellent 
compromise is to send out all of the flat 
white pieces to be steam laundered and 
mangled, and to do the colored pieces, 
the woolens, and all garments requiring 
hand ironing at home. 

The second solution of the washday 
problem is to hire a laundress to come 
to the house. Sometimes this is a very 
satisfactory arrangement, when the hired 
woman is both strong and skillful. Too 
often, however, she is irregular in keep- 
ing her appointments, or she requires 
constant supervision lest she boil the 
flannels or starch the nighties. In addi- 
tion to her wage, which is increasing, she 
has usually to be provided with a hot 
dinner, and sometimes she expects a 
breakfast or a mid-morning coffee. 

The third solution is that adopted by 
most women, so it demands careful con- 
sideration and planning, the lack of 
which has sometimes deepened the blue 
feeling of Monday more than it should. 
I am speaking of Monday as washday, 
because that is traditional. As a matter 
of fact, many women find it better to 
choose Tuesday, which allows Monday 
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for cleaning up after Sunday, doing extra 
cooking and gathering up the washing. 
A woman who owns a hand-power washer 
and has a strong son in school may find 
it well to wash on Saturday when he can 
render her valuable assistance. As some 
of us who do the washing for our own 
families live upon farms, some in small 
towns, and some others in cities where 
electricity and a good water supply are 
available, I shall try to offer suggestions 
for these several situations. 


Where = Shall the 


Located? 


HE IDEAL place for washing isina 
small, special room on the main 
floor, usually adjoining the kitchen; if 
possible, with a cement floor sloping to a 
drain; with a low laundry stove for the 
boiler, two or three stationary tubs with 
drains and faucets delivering either hot 
or cold water, a hose for filling boiler 
and washer from a faucet, and a cup- 
board for storing small supplies. The 
second choice is the same equipment 
compactly grouped into convenient rela- 
tionships in a well-lighted and aired, 
cemented basement. Third choice goes 
to a separate room such as is found on 
many farms, a summer kitchen or a 
shed room. The arrangement is good in 
summer, but in winter it means that one 
may have to go, hot and perspiring, 
through the cold between the laundry 
room and the house ere other work is 
under way. The fourth plan is to use the 
kitchen, into which the washing para- 
phernalia is crowded, with the steam and 
odors spreading through the house. 

As many of us are renters, not owners, 
we-are not in a position to provide a 
special laundry room where it is lacking. 
In imagination divide the kitchen into 
halves, grouping the cooking equipment 
in one half and the washing tools in the 
other half, though the two industries will 
have to overlap in that both use the 
same stove. If you own your home, yet 
must use the kitchen for washing, try to 
have running water in the room and to 
carry a water pipe around to the laundry 
side. Set tubs with a drain will be well 
worth their cost, since they save much 
back-breaking lifting of water. The 
alternative, if you have a sink and use 
portable tubs, is to convey water across 
the room from the sink by a hose screwed 
to a faucet or by a trough held under the 
pump spout by wire loops or leather 
straps. If you have a good water pres- 
sure you can add a little injector between 
the cold-water faucet and the hose and 
by its aid you can empty tubs or washer 
through the sink drain. 

There are three ways to convey heavy, 
hot, dripping clothes from the boiler to 
the washer or tub. One is to carry them, 
which is wearying and which wets the 
floor and perhaps your feet, unless you 
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use a bucket or pan, instead of merely 
wrapping the dripping garments around 
the clothes stick. The second is to place 
a receptacle upon a box fitted with 
casters, which you roll from stove to 
tubs. The third is to place the tubs 
adjoining the stove and attach a slanting 
board or sheet of galvanized iron as a 
chute from the rim of the boiler down 
into the tub and slide the clothes down. 
‘Two valuable accessories are a wire bas- 
ket to fit the boiler and drain the clothes 
while lifted and rested upon the boiler 
rim or to use a forked clothes stick. 

The easiest way to wash clothes is by - 
the use of a “‘cold-water”’ soap, omitting 
the boiling entirely. In emergencies, 
when it is inconvenient to heat water, 
such a soap can be used in cool water; it 
is most comfortable, however, to use the 
water lukewarm. The effectiveness of 
this soap depends upon naptha as an 
ingredient, for it is a chemical which is a 
ready solvent of grease. You are per- 
haps already familiar with the use of 
naptha in dissolving accidental grease 
spots from woolen garments. 

These are the ‘‘boil-less’? methods: 
Wet the white pieces, rub the soap on 
well, especially upon the more soiled 
spots, roll up tightly and lay the rolls 
in a tub with just enough lukewarm or 
cool water to cover. After soaking half 
an hour or longer use the washboard or 
machine, rinse thoroughly, blue, and 
hang in the sunshine. For colored 
clothes make a suds with the soap and 
lukewarm or cool water, wash the clothes 
out quickly instead of soaking them, 
rinse thoroughly, omit bluing, and hang 
them in the shade. Flannels, also, are 
to be washed in a previously made suds, 
preferably lukewarm, then the rinsing is 
done in water of the same temperature 
as the wash water, for changes of tem- 
perature or rubbing soap directly upon 
them are the causes: of hardness and 
shrinking in woolens, no matter what 
kind of soap is chosen. Thorough rinsing 
is a prerequisite of success in washing, no 
matter what soap is used. 


The Washing Machine 


HERE is no greater labor-saver for 
wash day than a washing machine, 

if operated by any power other than the 
muscles of the washerwoman, with the 
possible exception of having running 
water in the room. The cheapest washer 
is a “‘puncher’’, or presser, being a 
vacuum cup set into a handle, used to 
press the suds or clear rinsing water 
thoroughly through the fibres of the 
cloth. It is a valuable aid until you can 
get a regular machine and its cost is very 
small. To use it most easily the tubs 
should be set rather low. It can also be 
used to agitate the clothes scalding in the 
boiler. If it is possible to have a special 
laundry stove choose a low one for con- 
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venience with the boiler. You can get a 
two-hole stove burning wood or coal or a 
hot plate using gas, gasoline or oil. 
The vacuum presser can be held in the 
hands or attached by a lever to the side 
of the tub. 

Going up the scale, we come to the 
hand-power washer, usually a wooden 
tank with a corrugated interior, some- 
times a metal tank. The most common 
form is the “dolly,” having a feur- 
pronged wooden agitator revolving and 
thus dragging the clothes through the 
suds and across the corrugated bottom 
and sides of the tank. The dolly may be 
attached either to the bottom of the tank 
or to the lid. Other forms just rock the 
clothes back and forth or turn them in- 
side a revolving cylinder. Most of them 
are tiring to operate with a hand wheel 
or a lever to be pushed back and forth. 
I tested my dolly-type machine filled 
with clothes, using a spring balance, and 
found it took twenty pounds pull or push 
for each movement of the lever. The 
moral is, that to be a real labor-saver for 
the woman, the washer must usually be 
operated by the stronger muscles of an 
obliging husband or gallant son. The 
real advantage of such a washer, once 
you can get someone else to work it, is 
that you can fill it with boiling hot suds, 
which will sterilize as well as-cleanse, and 
often the boiling of the clothes can thus 
be omitted. 

The power washer is the real thing, 
and is to be desired by every home wash- 
erwoman. Its ownership is worth some 
sacrifice of other things, if need be. 
Often the dealer will permit payment in 
small monthly installments. Sometimes 
two or more women share the expense 
and use of a better machine than either 
could have purchased alone. Another 
possibility in economy is to take an 
agency and earn your own by making 
sales to your friends. 

If there is good water pressure, say 
twenty pounds, the water-motor washer 
is available. It usually comes without a 
wringer and is then the cheapest form of 
power machine and as effective as any. 
A few designs have power wringers 
attached and are worth the difference in 
cost. 

For the woman on a farm or in a small 
town where electricity and water under 
good pressure are lacking, there is avail- 
able a wide choice of very efficient wash- 
ers operated by belt power from a small 
gas, oil or gasoline engine. As the same 
engine can be used to pump water, turn 
the washer, churn, cream separator, tool 
grinder, ice cream freezer, corn sheller 
or mangle, its first cost need not be 
charged up to the washing alone nor, 
indeed, entirely to the domestic account, 
since the man can use it to replace many 
of the chores done by the vanishing, 
expensive “‘hired man.” This engine 
may be installed permanently in one 
spot in the basement or shed, or it may 
be moved around upon wheels or a sled. 
Any woman who can run her own auto- 
mobile can learn to operate her own 
engine. Thecost for fuel for the engine 
is small. 

The cheapest forms of these power 
washers stand upon four legs; the higher- 
priced ones are mounted upon a wooden 
or iron bench which supports the tubs 
and basket. They may be had with no 
wringer, but it is far better to buy one 
with a power wringer. The cheapest 
power wringer is stationary, but reversi- 
ble in action. Others are swinging or 
sliding so they will work with the tubs as 
well as with the washer. For one who 
has very large or very soiled washings 
the double-tub style is worth while. It 
has two washers mounted upon the 
bench and two lots of clothes can be 
churning through hot suds at once, 
while the power wringer is at work beside 
arinse tub. Another arrangement is to 
wash in one machine and rinse by power 
in the second. 

_ The electric washer is the very easiest 
of all to use, since you have only to press 
a button or turn a switch. The cheapest 
form is the familiar dolly machine with a 
_ small motor attached to operate it, and 
’ no wringer. The wooden machines, as a 
rule, are cheaper than the metal ones. 
Wringers are sliding or swinging with 
safety guards. In type they are the 
dolly, the oscillating tank, the revolving, 
perforated cylinder, and the suction or 
vacuum cup plunger. Other models 
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have no tank of their own, but are set 
down inside the laundry tub and work 
there. With some models the same 
electric motor can be used, by belt or 
shaft attachment, to turn the rolls of a 
heated mangle for ironing flat work. 

Any power washer saves much muscle 
and time, since it replaces the wash- 
board work, turns the wringer, and may 
even replace the boiler; for some metal 
washers may have gas or gasoline burn- 
ers beneath to keep the suds _ boiling. 
It is possible to leave the washer safely 
at work while you eat breakfast, hang 
up the clothes or sit down and knit. 


Washday Helpers 


HE WASH BENCH is often too low. 
See that yours is raised if it needs it. 
I am of average height and I find twenty- 
four inches best with galvanized tubs. 
You can buy a folding bench with a 
frame for attaching a hand-power wringer 
or you can buy a revolving tub bench. 
Many set tubs are too deep in shape 
and set toolow. Mine have the bottoms 
but fourteen inches above the floor, so, 
as I do not own the place, I use porta- 
ble tubs on a bench of proper height 
rather than bend double. 

In buying a wringer a good one is bet- 
ter economy than a cheap one. Release 
the rolls when not in use and clean them 
with a damp cloth and a little kerosene. 

For use on stormy days, or for drying 
flannels in winter, some indoor place 
should be provided, as lines in the attic, 
shed or basement. There are many 
practical collapsible sets of clothes bars 
which can be attached to the wall near 
the range or hot-water boiler or above 
the hot-air register. Others stand upon 
the floor in umbrella style or are fixed 
with pulleys to draw them up to the ceil- 
ing when filled. Little metal boxes 
with a reel of line to be attached to hooks 
and strung temporarily across. the 
kitchen or bathroom are also to be had. 

There are many practical ideas in 
hanging the clothes out-of-doors. The 
first is to raise the heavy basket upon a 
child’s wagon or even a wheelbarrow. 
Another is to have the pins in an apron 
bag or in a bag or basket slid along the 
line by wire hangers. Have the lines run 
across clean grass rather than across the 
garden and take the line down between 
times to keep it clean. There are spring 
wire clothespins as well as wooden ones, 
also line tighteners. Another arrange- 
ment is a revolving reel with one stout, 
central post. You merely set the basket 
upon a box and turn the reel as you fill it. 
Two parallel lines, a little way apart, are 
best for hanging skirts and heavy bed- 
ding. ’ 


Laundry Methods 


A FEATURE often neglected is co- 
operation in the family.’ Place a 
bag, box. or basket in each bedroom for 
all members of the family to place soiled 
pieces in; even small children can be 
trained to neatness. On the evening 
before washday the collection of soiled 
clothing is easy. If the men’s shirts and 
collars are sent out to a steam laundry 
provide separate receptacles for them. 
The second stage is sorting linens, col- 
ored clothes, woolens, stockings, etc., 
into separate piles. The white clothes 
will be easier to wash if soaked from half 
an hour to overnight in cold or warm 
water, with dissolved soap jelly and a 
little borax or ammonia if the water be 
hard, then wrung out. 

Boiling the white pieces serves two 
purposes: Sterilization and bleaching. 
If clothing and household linens are 
changed often, before very soiled, they 
are easier to cleanse and, if there be no 
disease in the house, many find washing 
done very satisfactorily by omitting 
boiling and using warm water with a 
naptha soap, or scalding water with soap 
jelly and softener in a washing machine. 
Hanging clothes in the sunshine bleaches 
and sterilizes them. Putting borax in 
the rinse water also helps. 

The selection of fabrics of soft, loose 
weave does very much to reduce laundry 
labor. One woman, who has set tubs 
with running hot and cold water, but no 
machine, says instead of doing a large 
washing once a week she finds it very 
easy to do a small one each morning, 
changing clothes frequently, using the 
soaking process, (Continued on page 40) 
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Bubble Grains 


Seem at Home 


One expects to find Puffed Grains in surroundings like this. Airy, 
flaky, flavory —they seem to fit a 
dainty morning table. 

But that is only one side of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
These are not mere food confections. 
They are whole-grain foods for one 
thing—almost complete foods. They 
are prepared in Prof. Anderson’s 
scientific way. 


Food Cells All Exploded 


They are bubble grains, puffed to eight times size by millions of steam 
explosions. Every food cell has been blasted, so digestion can instantly 
act. Every granule is fitted to feed. 


They are nut-like and flavory because of a fearful heat. They are 
flimsy and flaky because they are shot from guns. So every dainty quality 
has a hygienic reason. 


Puffed Grains utilize the whole grain. There is no waste. They do 
not tax digestion, so they are aill- 


hour foods. And every atom feeds. 


Only three grains—wheat, rice 
and corn—are thus prepared for 
food. . But these three grains should 
be served in puffed form often. No 
other form is so delightful, none so 


hygienic. Mix wi 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


In the morning serve like other cereals, or mix with any fruit. For 
luncheon or supper, serve in bowls of milk. They are crisp and toasted, 
and four times as porous as bread. 


Use like nut meats on ice cream. Use as wafersin your soups. Salt or but- 
ter like peanuts or popcorn for children after school. What other food delight 
can you think of that’s comparable with Puffed Grains? Use all three kinds. 
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For Swollen Veins 
® Absorbine: 


THE "ANTISEPTIC. LINIMENT {o> 


TRADE MARA MAUS PRLOTR 


That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Varicose 
Veins was discovered by an old gentleman who 
had suffered with swollen veins for nearly fifty 
years. He had made many unsuccessful efforts 
o get relief and finally tried Absorbine, Jr., 
knowing its value in reducing swellings, aches, 
pains and soreness. 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he 
had applied it regularly for a few weeks he 
old us that his legs were as smooth as when 
he was a boy and all the pain and soreness 
had ceased, 

Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
iniment for this purpose with remarkabl 
good results. 
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Absorbine, Jr., is made of oil 
and extracts from pure herbs an 
when rubbed upon the skin is quick 
taken up by the pores; the blood cir 
culation in surrounding parts is there 
by stimulated and healing helped. 


$1.25 a Bottle at Druggists 


or postpaid 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will b 
mailed to your address for 10c i 


stamps. Booklet free. 


Se W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
Ue eee 354 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 
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The InhalationTreat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse,and 
experience shows that a zeglected cold ts a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘‘No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 007 by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatinent of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 
ful use, 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
‘They can't harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c.in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


KINNER'S 


THE BEST 


Estaniisnep 1879. 
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MY SIGNATURE 


Cape 


ON EVERY PACKAGE 
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AGENTS Oty One in the World 
KEROSENE ‘$s! BURNER 
Fits in any cook-stove. 
Makes its own gas from 
Kerosene (coal oil). Gives 
every home a gas stove. 
Absolutely safe. Cheapest 
fuel known. 


Wonderful Labor Saver 
Agents just coining mon- 
ey. Women wild about 
it. No more coal or ashes 
to carry. No more danger 
from gasoline. 


Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 

= Every home a prospect. Low 

price makes quick sales, Easy to carry and demonstrate, 
ig profits. Your territory is open. Write today. 


Taomas Burner Co., 2491 Gay St., Dayton, Ohic 
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to remember that it was not really a 
picnic, but a farewell for the boys who 
were going to the front. Then grad- 
ually over the grounds little clouds of 
silence swept. They dimmed the fun 
and affected the bandmaster profoundly. 
For all at once, without the least bit of 
warning, the band began playing softly: 


Just before the battle, mother, 
I am thinking most of ne 


Couples strolling over the green stopped 
to figure out just what the familiar air 
was. Fathers and mothers sitting 
around on the benches, visiting with 
their neighbors, stopped talking and 
looked around for their sons in khaki. 

Out of the tail of his eye the band- 
master saw all this, and it roused him to 
a strange pitch. They were listening to 
his music at last, were they? All day 
they had jabbered and eaten and laughed 
while he was giving them the best of the 
operas. Now, they were listening. 
Very well. If they wanted this senti- 
mental stuff why he would give it to 
them—deluge them with it in fact. 

He proceeded to do this. And the 
effect was so amazing that the old man 
was suddenly seized with a lust for 
power. To sway that heedless, unmusi- 
cal crowd, to make them stand motion- 
less, to still the laugh on their lips, to 
wring their hearts, to 

Well, he did it. He overdidit. Before 
he was very far along the crowds were 
quiet enough. The young people were 
standing in couples in odd corners. 
Here and there a khaki arm lay frankly 
about a girl’s waist. 


ESIDE huge bushes of hydrangeas, 

that overnight had changed from 
white to red, the artillery boy stood with 
his sweetheart. She was holding on to 
his arm with her two small hands, and 
trying to smile up at him through tears. 
Then her eyes traveled over the grounds 
for a tall easy-moving figure of a man. 
She found him and caught him looking 
at her before he had a chance to turn his 
head. 

“Tt’s hard enough for her to say good- 
bye to one,” he muttered. “I'll be 
damned if I let her say good-bye to two.”’ 

So just as that wretched, blood-mad 
bandmaster began to beat out the first 
bars of 

**When other lips and other hearts 

Their tales of love shall tell 
“that devil Lawton” walked smartly 
across the green to where in sunny soli- 
tude Lucy Warren stood, an indifferent 
look in her eyes, a careless smile on her 
lips. 
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He came to her through the hush and . 


before the eyes of all men. For a mad 
second her face flushed and her heart 
rose to her throat. But when she saw 
his face she wisely let it sink into place 
again. She thought he was lonely, as 
lonely as she in that paired-off crowd, 
that he was coming to her for comfort. 
But she was always making bitter mis- 
takes. 

He laughed with her and toyed with 
the rose in her bosom. And when Lucy, 
not comprehending but feeling that 
something was wrong, turned her head 
aside and shut her eyes for a minute, to 
ease the hot pain of forced-back tears, 
Lawton looked out of the corner of his 
eye and made sure that a certain pair of 
eyes saw. 

He pulled out that rose finally and 
brushed his lips with it. And at that; 
something like horror twisted the face 
of Lucy Warren. But Lawton didn’t 
see. He was suffering pains all his own 
and waiting for that damnable song to 
end. 

It did, but still he stood there even 
after the crowds had come back to life 
and were hurrying by in groups toward 
home and supper. There was need of 
hurry. The boys were leaving by the 
nine o’clock train and the whole town 
wanted to be on the station platform to 
say good-bye. 

A tired mother of six with two of her 
neighbors, as bedraggled and burdened 
as herself, trailed by Lucy and Lawton. 
Lawton was still playing the game. He 
meant to play it until a certain couple 
left the grounds, 


The tired mother of six had by some 
trick of Fate missed seeing Lucy that 
day. She stared now at the girl and at 
the man with her. The day for her had 
been a failure, as a day full of six children 
away from home always is. The one- 
piece dress that had looked so suitable 
in the freshness of morning was a limp 
rag soiled and stained by baby hands. 
As she stared at Lucy’s rich dress the 
dull anger of hopelessness stung the 
woman’s tongue to bitter speech. 

“Ain’t it awful,” she said to her com- 
panions in a loud voice, “‘“what’s allowed 
to go to a decent people’s picnic and 
what’s allowed to get into a decent 
country’s army?” 

Both Lucy and Lawton heard. If 
either winced they did not show it. As 
a matter of fact Lucy smiled a little 
wearily and said, “*Did you get that?” 

He had no time to answer. For just 
then one of the shapeless one’s six, trail- 
ing a stick for a horse, stumbled over it 
and fell headlong. The child was right 
behind Lawton. The soldier turned, 
picked up the baby, tossed it up in the 
air and wiped its tears. The mother had 
gone on with the others and it took her 
some time to get back. 

As she held out her arms for the baby 
she looked squarely up into the eyes of 
the soldier. And he, as unflinchingly, 
looked back at her. A slow flush suf- 
fused her face, and there was shame of 
self in voice as well as her eyes, as she 
said slowly while she cuddled the child 
to her breast: 

*“T guess I had no call to say what I 
did. I guess you’re a good sort after all.”’ 

And that remark utterly demoralized 
the soldier. He blushed furiously and 
stammered, and finally said: 

“Don’t mention it, madam.” 

And he took off his hat, and kept it off 
until she with her six waddled out of 
sight. 

Something in the way he stood, bare- 
headed, looking after that shapeless 
mass of motherhood in a soiled dress, 
loosened the hardness in Lucy Warren’s 
breast. Why, moaned the girl’s heart, 
didn’t somebody tell “that tomboy,” 
while she was growing up, that the girl 
who pawns love to seek love will go 
forever searching? Why did not some- 
one explain to her, in a way she could 
have understood, that a man will raise 
his hat to a woman in a soiled dress, 
with six messy children about her, when 
he won’t raise it to a slender beauty ina 
wonderful gown, with a diamond at her 
throat and a rose in her bosom. Why 
didn’t But the soldier was turning 
and to hide the embarrassment he still 
felt was saying: 

** Ain’t it hell, what some women have 
the nerve to go through? Think of 
going to a picnic with six of them!’ 

Lucy tried to save herself, tried to 
answer that remark casually. She was 
almost saved, too, for Lawton’s eyes 
strayed about for a minute. But, since 
the people he sought were just boarding a 
street car for home he turned once more 
to Lucy, expecting to make a brief and 
curt farewell. She had served his pur- 
pose. The artillery boy was safe on his 
way with his sweetheart. And the little 
girl, who was like a prayer, could not 
possibly give a thought to a man who 
had so brazenly flirted, and so publicly, 
with a girl like Lucy Warren. The 
grounds were emptying fast, and there 
was a little time left for dallying. He 
was a sergeant and he knew his duties. 
So 


““Jack—what’s this war about, any- 
how?” 

It was a crazy remark, of course. But 
she read his haste, his desire to be rid of 
her. And the love she had denied so 
long overpowered her. 

He stared at her, contempt in his eyes 
for the cheap little trick with which she 
tried to hold him. And, as he stared, 
the girl’s face quivered into a grief 
beyond control. 

*“Lucy—what 

““Oh,”’ she whispered, her voice husky 
and raw with misery, “before you go 
you might give me one look that I could 
remember, one word that I’d know was 
all mine. I haven’t loved so many that 
my love isn’t still worth something.” 
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Woman’s World 


Bake a 
War Pie 


You bake it with 
NO TOP CRUST— 
and you use 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“Like Mother Used to Make” 


And half the flour, 
shortening, labor and 
expense YOU SAVE, 
as the U. S. Food 
Administration 
recommends. 


Also try a pie crust with 
whole wheat or rye flour. 


Use NONE SUCH for your 
regular pies, cakes, pud- 
dings, and cookies. - 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


30 Days’ 
Trial 


Easy 
Monthly Payments 


17 Centsa Day Pays 


For the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful models 
in genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. Many music 
luvers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonics, 


Symphonic Pianos 
Also Player Pianos and Grands 


Our plan permits 30 days trial in your home. Four years time 
without interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today for 
FREE Catalog illustrating and describing Symphonics. Shows 
instruments in actual colors. Please state whether interested in 
the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonic Player Piano (which any- 
one can play? or the Symphonic Baby GRAND, Write now for 
your Catalog. 


Latkitt Cow desk PWW 318, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SE EDS Grand Trial Offer 


$2.00Sampies only 10c. 
We will mail the following 22 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 
f BEET, Crosby’s Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
# CABBAGE, New Clory, early, sure header. Large. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well, 
CUCUMBER, Emerald White Spine, greatfavorite. F 
H LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon, 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
H ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bus. per acre. & 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental, Z 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best, large, smooth. 
# ASTERS, Show mixed. WAVES OF GOLD, fine, 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. § 
COSMOS, Early Giant. POPPIES, Showy Sorts. 
# KOCHIA, Grand foliage, | ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. i 
i MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., De it, N. ¥. 
0715 packets Grand Large Floweriug Sweet Peas, 10 cts, 


~ A 50*Bottle of 


LITO 


Often Saves 50%" in Refinishing 
MONEY AND OPPORTUNITY 


Sell us your spare time, Extra money easily 
earned, Unusual chance for reliable women. In- 
troduce Priscilla Fabrics, Hosiery, Cor- 
seta, etc. Write now for beautiful samples. 


Fitzcharles Oo., 12 Hanover St,, Trenton, N. J. 


for March, 1918 


Here is an offer that 
proves the money 
saving values you get 
from-the Chicago Mail 
Order Co. Only 89c for 
this smart skirt. Sent 
prepaid and absolute- 
ly on approval. Mon- 
ey back if not an un- 
usual bargain -and 
just what you want. 
Good washab e cotton 
corduroy. Has 
wide, loose belt of 
self material fast- 
ening with pearl 
buttons. Large 
pockets which 
carry loose flaps 
of same material, 
also trimmed with 
pearl buttons, 
Skirt fastens” at 
left side seam. 
Back gathered at belt 
line. Color: white. Sizes 
for Misses and women 23 to 30 

waist. 34 to 44 front skirt length. Average sweep 72 im. 
Order by No. 54B42. Send only 89c. If not satisfied 
return it and we will refund the 89c and return postage. 


FREE Book of Styles 


Get your copy of this big book 
showing stunning bargains | for 
men, women, boys and_ girls. 
Suits, coats, millinery, shoes, neck- 
wear, gloves, shirtwaists, dresses, skirts, _ 
hosiery, corsets, inderwear. Every- + 
thing in wearing apparel. Every, offer 
backed by $10,000.00 Guarantee Gold 
Bond. Anything you orcler sent pre- 
paid and on approval. The Book is 
FREE. Send for it and see how you 
can save money and have choice of 
the most beautiful.styles. . _Merchan- 
dise illustrated just as it is. 
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Chicago Mail Order Com pany, 


‘Dept: LEME. Chicago, Illinoi 


WOMEN! there’s 


great convenience in 


OVERALLS 


For real economy be sure 
those you buy are made of 


Miss Stifel 
Indigo Cloth 


this boot trade- 


REGISTERED 


Remember it’s the CLOTH 
in the overalls that 
gives the wear! 

J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


260 Church St., New York 


Made-to-Measure 
, Express Prepaid $325 


Pants cut in the latest 
style. Made-to-your 
individual measure. Fit, work- 
manship and wear guaranteed. 
No Extra Charge 
for peg tops, no matter how 


extreme you Ae aay my 
Agents A good live hustler in 
every town to take 
Wanted orders for our cele- 
brated made-to-measure clothes. 
Samples of all latest materials Freee 
We Pay Big Money 
to our agents everywhere. Turn your 
spare time into cash by taking orders 
for our stylish clothes. Write today 
for beautiful FREE outfit. 
THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 155 Chicago, fli. 
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Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of 


your commissions oneales, My agents are making money. Ship- 
ents are prompt. 

Bush Cars guar- 

anteed or money 


back. 1918 models 


a ready. 

nee at once — 
my 48- cata- 
= log endall partics 
215-in Wheelbase Be Bosh Pees 
= ‘ sh. res. 

jenition—Elect. Ste. & Ltz. pets - EK. 
.Chicago, Illinois 


Detco t 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple 


Sonégwriter’s “ibe? 


SENT FREE. Get real facts. We revise poems, com- 

se and arrange music, copyright and facilitate Free 
Publication or Sale. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, No. 171 Gaiety Bldg., N.Y. City. 


“Lucy, are you crazy?” 

She shook her head like a tear-choked 
child, and gulped out the words: 

“No—Im not crazy. But I’ve loved 
you ever since we went to school to- 
gether.” 

He listened to those choking, childish 
sobs, looked into the face smeared with 
grief and heedless of its beauty now. 
It was real, this grief. 

“My God—Lucy——!’” 

The horrible tangle of it all struck 
him. To ease his own grief and save a 
little virgin heart from himself he had 
tortured this girl, who had loved him 
with a love that he had dreamed of one 
day finding. 

“You never cared—even when you 
kissed me—I know,” sobbed the girl, 
“and it sounds silly—all those years— 
and it’s no use now—for it’s too late for 
anything. But you’re going over there— 
and you may never come back again. 


*k 


away from home to find. But, if he had 
not found love in his wanderings, he had 
learned the art of courtship. And so, for 
thirty minutes he talked as no man had 
ever talked to Lucy Warren before. 
And when it was over he brushed back 
the soft brown hair and caressed the 
cheek that had never needed rouge, 
and his content was as great as her hap- 
piness. 

“Oh, if only you did not have to go 
just yet. I have waited so long and 
now you are going again——”’ 

“Hush, dear—a soldier’s wife must be 
game no matter what comes.” 

“A soldier’s wife,’ she murmured the 
words over strangely. 

He tipped her face up once again, for 
over from the camp the bugles were call- 
ing. 

“Listen, girl. Be at the station early 
and without fail. I shall be waiting.” 

They caught the last car. He dashed 


America Must Be United 


N THIS time of unprecedented national 
peril and world peril, America must be 
strong with the strength of unity—one 

nation. America must be bound together, as 
it is today, not so much by machinery of Gov- 
ernment, as by Ideas, held in common by all 
and fully exchanged, so that all the people 
may understand and sympathize with one 
another. This is what has brought this 


great nation together and holds it together. 

This result has been accomplished primarily 
by the Press—particularly the weekly and 
monthly periodicals and business papers. 
These periodicals have no local or sectional 
bias; they go to all parts of America, and serve 
all parts alike; their great service is in helping 
to bring all sections close together into one 
great nation through a common understanding. 


America Must Not Be Split Into a Half-Dozen Sections Weak with the ILLS and 
EVILS of Sectionalism 


But such a disastrous result is not only pos- 
sible, but probable, unless the present law 
pertaining to second-class postage is repealed 
before it goes into effect. Postal legislation 
was enacted in the present Revenue Bill, 
which divides the country up into “‘zones”’ and 
increases the average carrying charge upon 
magazines and periodicals from 50 to 900 
per cent. 

These nation-binding periodicals are con- 
fronted with certain injury and destruction— 
which means loss to you personally, and loss 
to your country. It will destroy a large part 


No Increase Is Necessary. Last 


of the periodicals. You will be deprived of 
magazines that have kept you informed on 
your country’s problems, that have helped you 
in your work. Your children will lose the 
clean publications that have entertained and 
helped educate them. And eventually, such 
magazines as do survive, will cost: you much 
more. 

The Post Office Department has never been 
considered a money-making institution. It 
was established, as was the Department of 
Agriculture, for the benefit of the people. 
There is no deficit to make up, therefore 


Year the Post Office Department 


Earned a Surplus of Nearly $10,000,000 


The Post Office was never intended as a tax- 
gathering institution. It was basically de- 
signed to give service to the people—to all the 
people at the same rate. The Publishers are 
not trying to evade taxation. They will gladly 
accept any rate of tax upon their profits that 
may be levied. Most of them have gone on 


record as being willing to turn over to the Gov- 
ernment their entire net profits for the period 
of the war. 

This is the time of all times when America 
must be a*united America—one nation strong 
with the strength of unity. Let your influence 
be used to that end. : 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE COMPANY, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


And so—I thought—I’d tell you—that— 
you'd be missed—that I a 

But she got no further. 

The man men called “that devil 
Lawton” came close to her, bareheaded 
now, with his own voice aquiver. 

“Lucy—Lucy—look up, girl. Do 
you love me enough to forgive? It 
isn’t too late, even now. Nothing mat- 
ters if you care like that.” 

But she shook her head, thinking it 
pity he was offering. 

“Oh=no. It is too late for love now, 
but as long as you are going, to what 
may keep you forever, it won’t hurt you 
to know, nor me to tell, that I have loved 
you like that.” 

And he saw that she meant to hold to 
that. 

He laughed as his arms swept her 
close. He had a bare half hour to win 
the woman whose girlhood he had lost 
through his own folly, the woman, who, 
even now, was bringing him what, like a 
fool, he had strayed ten thousand miles 


off to camp and she went home to take 
off the fine dress, the long earrings and 
the diamond la valliere. 

When she arrived she wore nothing 
that distinguished her from the dozens 
of girls on their way to the station to say 
good-bye to their brothers and sweet- 
hearts. She wore no hat on her soft 
brown hair, no ornament, or flower of 
any kind. But she was very lovely, 
almost lovelier than Nonny Darrell, 
who ran out of the station to meet her. 

“Hurry, dear. The minister is wait- 
ing. I’m your bridesmaid and Tommy’s 
best man. Oh, aren’t you happy, Lucy?” 

The coaches were pulling out when 
the bandmaster, who had come with all 
his crew, started playing, “‘The Girl I 
Left Behind Me.’ The coaches took 
it up. 

““Who’s that leading the singing in the 
car ahead,’’ asked one officer of another. 

“Tt’s that devil Lawton,’ was the 
answer, “‘and mark my word he’ll come 
out of this a corpse or a colonel.” 


FOOD ECONOMY 
is the KEY-NOTE 
of TODAY 


That simply means 
less food but more 
nutrition — more 
concentrated food, 
NOW: is gga 
one of themost © 
nutritious | 
foods, § 


is another 
Runkel’s food- 


value, expressed in 
calories, is higher 
than that of most 
meats and vegeta- 
bles. 


Write for free Ree 
cipe Book to 414 W. 
30th St., New York. 


Re | 


combine the two 
“MILK & RUNKEL'S-} 


and you have a delicious | 
food in the most 
concentrated 
form possible 


to 
Write Today For Our New Edison Book. Send your 


name and address f book 
pictures of pe Now jdison Amberolas. Ne obligations. ae 
oA. SOT Te istribu: 
3013 Edison Block, eee ee Chicago 


Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail, Dept. W. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


aoe Learn Piano! 


Hipels This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
layer of piano or organ in your own 
ome, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. 
Quinn’s famous Written Method is en- 
dorsed by leading musicians and heads 
of State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 
and complete piece in every, key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
easy to understand. Folly illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. Allmusic free. Diploma granted. Write today for 
64-page free book, “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 
M.L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio W 3, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Agents Wanted 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 
fume,Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S. Main,St.Louis,Mo. 


AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Credit. Sample. 
Sanford-Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 7. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS—HO-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN AND 
Scalp Soap and Toilet Goods Plan beats everything for 
agents’ profits. Ho-Ro-Co., 132 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SELL SILK PETTICOATS AND RAINCOATS 
made to order. Earn $25.00 weekly. Credit given. 
Catalogue, Peirce & Barton Co., Boston, Mass. 


WE PAY $36 A WEE.. AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress.Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. GW, 425 B’way, New York. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 821, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. _Favori Chemical 
Company, 588 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURER 
offers permanent position supplying regular customers at 
mill prices. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time. 
Credit. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 
monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


AGENTS $40 A WEEK SELLING GUARANTEED 
hosiery for men, women and children. Must wear 12 
months or replaced free. Agents having wonderful suc- 
cess. Thomas Mfg. Co., 2288 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


MAKE AND SELL YOUR OWN GOODS. FORMU- 
las by Expert Chemists. Manufacturing Processes and 
Trade Secrets. Write for Formula Catalog. Jones 
Mystic Company, Washington, D. C. 


$1.95 FOR MEN’S MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS— 
worth $5.00. Sample free. Money-making offer for 
agents, part time or all. Write today. Chicago Tailors’ 
Association, Dept. H24, 515 So. Franklin St., Chicago. 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING DIRECT 
from mill earns $5 a day for our representatives. All or 
spare time. Protected territory. Credit. W. Weber 
Mills, Nicetown Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSH POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE, “‘Spik & Span.” 
Wonderful new washing tablet. Washes clothes spotless 
without rubbing. Tremendous seller. 200% profit. Sam- 
ples free to boost sales. T.D.Newberry,210 Peoria,Chicago 


AGENTS—$6 TO $12 A DAY EASY. 250 LIGHT 
weight, fast selling, popular priced necessities, food 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. Agent’s 
outfit free. Write today — quick — now. American 
Products Co., 4349 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS: A ONE-CENT POST CARD WILL PUT 
you in touch with an $80 a week proposition selling 
Aluminum Utensils and Specialties direct to the consumer. 
Don’t let one cent stand between you and _ prosperity. 
Div. R. R. P., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. Large Manufacturer of 
Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc.,wishes representative 
in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for par- 
ticulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WOULD $150 MONTHLY AS GENERAL AGENT 
for $150,000 corporation and a Ford auto of your own, 
introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disinfect- 
ants, Sanitary Products, interest you? Then write Royo- 
leum Co-Operative Mfg. Co., Dept. A-12, Monticello, Ind. 


$65.00 A WEEK AND YOUR SUIT FREE— YOU 
can earn this and even more if you take advantage of our 
startling offer. Write us at once, and we will send youa 
full line of samples and everything necessary to start at 
once, absolutely Free, postage prepaid. Spencer-Mead 
Company, Dept. 1175, Chicago. 


DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR EXPENSE? 
We want good men and women for traveling general 
agents. Must have fair education and good references. 
Will make contract for three months, six months or year 
at salary $22.50 per week and necessary expenses. Can 
assign most any territory desired. For full particulars, 
address George G. Clows Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.4-J. 


EVERY HOME ON FARM, IN SMALL TOWN OR 
Suburb, needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal-oil) Mantle Lamp, Five times as bright 
as electric. Tested and recommended by Government 
and 34 leading Universities. Awarded Gold Medal. 
One Farmer cleared over $500 in six weeks. Hundreds 
with rigs or autos earning $100 to $300 per month. No 
capital required. We furnish goods on time. Write quick 
for distributor’s proposition, and lamp for free trial. 
Mantle Lamp Co., 536 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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[Vani DOUCET, 
Sear narra 


100 MEN AND WOMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE 
quick to take orders forKantleak Raincoats. Four average 
orders daily gives you $2500 a year and an automobile 
free in six months. $100 a month for spare time. In 
one month Jordan made $95, Clarke $105, Cane $107, 
Foster $120, Weaver $120, Wimberly $144, Headley 
$104, Miss Johnson $104, Whittier $200. McCrary $134 
in 2 weeks. No delivering. Profit in advance. Free 
sample coat and complete outfit with 65 samples of 
cloth. Write for my liberal offer. Send no money. 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. F-13, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Agents Wanted—Women 


RELIABLE WOMAN WANTED—UNUSUAL 
chance for women of refinement to use spare time 
introducing Priscilla Fabrics, Hosiery, Corsets, Etc. 
Beautiful samples Free. Fitzcharles Co., 12 Hanover 
Street, Trenton, N. J. 
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Dahlias 


DAHLIAS—1400 KINDS. CATALOG FREE. GEO. L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, R. I., Box W-S. 
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Drawing and Painting 


LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME 
by mail. Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial 
Illustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Your name and address brings full particulars and our 
handsome illustrated Art Annual by return mail, Fine 
Arts Institute, Studio 163, Omaha, Neb. 
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Farm Lands 


MICHIGAN 
RICH LAND IN MICHIGAN. GRAINS, POULTRY, 
fruit, stock. Big yields. Less labor. 10, 20, 40, 80 acres. 
$15 to $30. Easy terms. No commissions. Booklet free. 
Swigart Land Co., Y1259 First Nat’l Bk. Bldg., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 


VIRGINIA 
FOR SALE — FOUR SPLENDID FARMS IN 
Albemarle County, Virginia, and one in Louisa County, 
Virginia, on account of owner’s death. For booklet, 
address R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


PMT 


Games and Entertainments 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalog free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago. 
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Help Wanted 


DESIGN DRESSES. EARN $100 MONTH. SAMPLE 
Lessons free. Franklin Inst., Dept. L-851, Rochester, N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY RAISING BELGIAN HARES FOR 
us in your backyard. Write today for instructions. 
Mark Twain Stock Association, Dept. 106, Hannibal, Mo" 


HUNDREDS CLERKS (MEN & WOMEN) WANTED 
by Government for war preparation. $100 month. List 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept. L63, Rochester, N.Y. 


A WAR JOB FOR YOU! CIVIL SERVICE NEEDS 
thousands. _Men-women. Fine salaries; paid vaca- 
tions; promotion. No “pull” needed. Free informa- 
tion, money-back guarantee and special offer to 
citizens over 18. Ask for book ‘““QN”’ and name position 
wanted. Washington Civil Service School, 2042 Marden 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Help Wanted—Female 


WOMEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $100 MO. LIST 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept.L-73, Rochester, N.Y. 
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FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $75 to $150 per month. R.R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED APRON AND CAP MAKERS. NEW 
higher prices. Send 20c coin for patterns. Returned if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 4501, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for patterns and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS WOMEN CLERKS WANTED BY GOV- 
ernment for war preparation. $100 month. List positions 
Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. L-61, Rochester, N. Y. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Zeigler Co., 7A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 
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Help Wanted—Male 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN. $100MO. 
List Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. L-62, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Home Weaving 


LOOMS—ONLY $8.50—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
rugs, carpets, etc., from rags and waste material at home. 
Be sure to send for free loom book. It tells all about 
weaving and our wonderful $8.50 and other looms. Union 
Loom Works, 226 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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Insects Wanted 


INSECTS, BUTTERFLIES WANTED. I PAY CASH 
for 750 kinds. If interested send for Free Prospectus. 
Sinclair, Box 415, D27, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Motion Picture Plays 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278, A.27, Chicago. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 
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Moving Picture Business 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. Complete outfits sold on easy installments. Atlas 
Moving Picture Co., 423 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 


CU 


News Correspondents 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Of Interest to Women 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, III. 


How to Do Your Washing 


Continued from page 37 


and very little rubbing is needed. She 
is training her children to co-operate and 
after she has washed out the household 
pieces and her own and her husband’s 
personal clothing, each child does his or 
her own underwear and outer clothing. 

Another woman’s easy way is to soak 
and wring, then boil with half a cup of 
turpentine and one or two bars of soap, 
previously dissolved. She starts the 
clothes in the cold water and leaves them 
in twenty minutes after the boiling point 
is reached. Very little rubbing is needed, 
but thorough “‘sousing” through the 
rinse waters is essential. 

Bluing is used to prevent or remove 
yellow color. Many blues now are made 
of iron and if the soap is not first thor- 
oughly removed the soap and bluing act 
upon each other to make rust spots. 

Starch is too often not thoroughly 
cooked. When making starch add a little 
shaved paraflin or a bit of lard, and if 


it is lumpy, strain. For dark blue and 
black garments add bluing to starch. 

Forget the old.superstition that it pays 
to dry out the bars of soap before using, 
so they will “go further.’ Soap should 
be dissolved before it can begin chemical 
action upon the grease and dirt. Soap 
chips or a shaved bar put into a vessel of 
cold water and gradually brought to a 
boil make a jelly that is effective and 
rapid in its work. It also saves tybor of 
rubbing each separate piece with the bar. 

Temporarily hard water loses its hard- 
ness merely by boiling. Permanently hard 
water can be softened with borax, ammo- 
nia, sal soda, lye or other washing powders. 

Colored clothes must be washed in 
warm, not hot water, done rapidly, and 
hung in the shade to dry. Faded ones 
of solid color can be restored by dipping 
in dye solution. Ecru or tan are restored 
by a coffee solution. Do not use bluing 
with any colored clothes except blue ones. 
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Old Coins 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 

dated before 1910. Send 10c for New IIl’std Coin Value 

Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


eee 
CASH PAID FOR OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS; 
$5.00 for certain eagle cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 
quarters, etc. Send 4c. Get Large Ilustrated Coin 
Circular. May mean your large profit. Send now. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patents 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. SEND 
Sketch or Model for Search. Books and Advice Free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


n Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED—PATENT YOUR INVEN- 
tion. Ill help you market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice 
aot: 7 goes oe Richard Owen, Patent 
awyer, wen es hington, D.C., 
Woolworth Bldg., New Soa 4 ms ag ore 
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Personal 


OLD FALSE TEETH WANTED—DON’T MATTER 
if broken. We pay up to 15 dollars per set. Also cash for 
Old Gold, Silver and broken Jewelry. Check sent by re- 
turn mail. Goods held 10 days for sender’s approval of our 
offer. Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Pet Stock 


5 Sees Finishing 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED. AS TRIAL ORDER 
send 10c and any size roll of film or film pack for 
development and six prints. Or send 10c and six nega- 
tives any size for six prints. 8x10 mounted enlarge- 
ments 35c. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 210 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Poultry 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS FOR US. WE NEED THOU- 
sands and will buy all you raise. Big money making op- 
portunity. Pay better than poultry or squabs—easier to 


raise. Particulars, Contract, Booklet how to raise, Free. 
Cavies Distributing Co.,3140 Grand Av.,Kansas City, Mo. 
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Roots, Drugs and Evergreens 


A DAY GATHERING EVERGREENS, ROOTS 
and herbs. 10c brings book and war prices. Particulars 
Botanical—D, New Haven, Conn. 

OUTED 


Salesmen Wanted 


SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELING. EXPERI- 
enced or inexperienced. Send for our valuable free book 
“A Knight of the Grip,” list of openings and full particu- 
lars. Fit yourself to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
10,000 a year. Prepare in spare time to make a success 
like thousands of our members have done. Our course 
combines careful training with practical experience. 
Immediate and unlimited Employment Service rendered 
Members. Address nearest office. Dept. 122-B, Natl. 
Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n, Chicago—San Francisco—New York. 


Se Story Writers Wanted 


STORIES,POEMS,PLAYS,ETC.,ARE WANTED FOR 
publication. Write Literary Bureau, 143, Hannibal, Mo. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES OR 
Articles. Big Pay. Send for free information. United 
Press Syndicate, Dept. B, Los Angeles, Calif 


Telegraphy 


TELEGRAPHY—Wire and Wireless and Station Agency 
Taught. Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Cata- 
log Free. Dodge’s Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Unitarianism 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. A 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wedding Invitations 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 


in script lettering, inclu inside and outside pple, 
$2.75. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. 


W. Ott Engraving Co., 1007 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


—— 


for March, 1918 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn oracallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of paiti. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


efi You Paint 
Get This Book 


You want to get the greatest 
possible value for your expend- 
iture,when you paint this year. 
Then write for our book, “Save 
Money On Paint.” It tells 
why Lucas Paint lasts longer, 
looks better, gives greater 
protection. Write today to 
John Lucas & Co., Inc., Office 
14 Philadelphia, Pa., Makers of 


Lucas Paints 


Parposely Made for Every Purpose 


2, FREE 


choice of 44 styles, colors 
ssmand sizes in the famous line of 
P/ “RANGER” bicycles, shown in 
~~ full color in the big new Free Cata- 
€) log. We pay all the freight charges 
from Chicago to your town. 


bi 30 Days Free Trial 2*°7¢2 


Do not until you get our great 
new rial offer and iow Factory- 
Direct-Ti i 


for of bicycles at 

alf usual prices. No one else can 
offer sue values aplersapreg | 

for the big new Catalog. It’s eon 

Cc COMPANY 


EADSYSt 4 Scicasy 
Dept. M-41, Chicago 


Beautiful 


Beadwork 


Continued from page 25 


under that bead and break it with the 
end of the stiletto. On the other hand, 
if a bead is missing, add one on the 
end at the left side. In doing this 
you must pass the needle back through 
this bead and out again to the left. For 
the next row pass the needle back to 
right-hand side of loom, under the warp, 
and repeat until the article is completed. 


What to Do with the Threads 


HEN the purse is completed you 
must decide upon the finish. If 

the article is to be lined, cut the threads 
above and below the article in the loom, 
leaving several inches of the threads. 
When a fringe is desired, take two of 
these threads, place them together in the 
needle and string beads on them, finish 
with a button bead or a small tassel of 
beads. For the top of a purse or any 
article that is to be lined, thread each of 
the cut threads in the needle, pass 
through to the back of the lining, and 
fasten. Purses are woven in two pieces, 
front and back, and the pieces are joined 
with threads passed through the side 
beads. The purses are generally finished 
on top with a metal frame which comes 
pierced, so that the home worker may 
easily finish this part of the work herself. 
Purses illustrated are purposely shown 
unmounted, so that the worker may 
see the process of weaving completed. 


Belt and Watch Guard 


HE BELT and watch guard were 
woven on one of the small kinder- 
garten looms, the kind with a spool. 


‘The silk warp is wound first on this 


spool, the length of the completed article. 
As the work progresses and more warp 
is required, the ends of the threads 
fastened in the front end of the loom 
should be loosened and more thread 
drawn from the spool until the surface 
of the loom is again covered with the 
warp. The watch guard was woven 
with red, white and blue beads. 


Bead Bags for Silver 


HE SMALL bags for holding silver, 
which are usually carried in the 
purse or shopping bag, may be woven on 
the large loom, but there is a medium- 
size spool loom that may be purchased, 
for 50 cents, in any large shop, and 


will be found convenient for many small - 


articles. The long bag, showing two 
houses, is woven in one piece, and the 
piece is doubled when the bag is made up. 


Embroidery for 


This leaves the same pattern on both 
sides. A metal frame will finish this 
bag as it is shown in the shops. 

The three-cornered bag end is woven 
of beads in any desired color scheme, the 
model being made of alternate blocks of 
light blue and rose color. The front 
only is shown, the back being a dupli- 
cate. The ends are sewn together at the 
sides and the tops sewn to the attractive 
combination of blue and rose shot silk 
which forms the body of the bag. It 
may then be lined and finished with a 
draw string. 

The different colors of the beads used 
will be shown by various crosses, circles 
and lines; but the worker may use her 
imagination in choosing her own color 
schemes. The flowers and foliage of the 
large bag may be carried out in dull reds 
and greens, while the smaller one, with 
its quaintly pictured house and flying 
swallow may be rendered in browns and 
tans on a soft gray background. 

One of the chief charms of beadwork 
lies in its uniqueness. No two designs 
need ever be precisely similar, as the 
coloring and grouping reflect the prefer- 
ence of the individual worker. For no 
woman who has once acquired familiarity 
with this delightful handicraft, will ever 
rest content with being merely a repro- 
ducer of other people’s designs. She 
will alter, improve, try ever-new com- 
binations of color and shade, finding in 
flowers, leaf groupings, even in simple 
landscapes, a wide and interesting field 
for her inventiveness. As to the lasting 
qualities of this fascinating work, bead- 
work, well executed, will stand the hard- 
est wear, and may be handed down to 
future generations as a standing tribute 
to the artistic taste of the needlewoman. 

The ladies of early Victorian days, with 
their trim waists, tiny feet and wide 
hoopskirts that precluded active exercise 
out of doors, spent much time in execut- 
ing beadwork designs. In old collections 
one may see today the pillows, mats, 
table centers and even upholsteries in 
brilliant traceries of birds and flowers, 
on which their leisure hours were spent. 
May not our children’s children find the 
work cf our hands as full of interest to 
them as these old-time pieces are to us? 

A diagram showing full-size detail of 
the designs used in working all these pat- 
terns will be furnished free. Enclose 
stamped envelope. Address, ADELAIDE 
E. Heron, Woman’s World, 107 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. Ill. 


the Little Folk 


Continued from page 24 


garment is opened in front and laced 
together with ribbon. Figure 5 will 
appeal to the boy who likes to play sol- 
dier, because on the front of the romper 
will be embroidered a tiny flag and on 
the belt a row of stars. All these figures 
may be treated in outline if one desires, 
using red, white and blue for the flag, 
and blue for the stars. The little gar- 
ments come stamped, ready for making 
up, and can be furnished for 75 cents each. 


Baby Set 


HESE little garments, Figures 8, 9, 
13, 14 and 15, come stamped with 
embroidery designs and cutting out lines 
on a yard of white pique. They are not 
furnished separately. This little set 
will be appreciated by every mother. 
The five articles, stamped as described, 
can be furnished for 65 cents. 


Infant’s Dress 


VERY pretty long dress for infants 

is illustrated in Figure 10. The 
embroidery should be worked out in 
satin stitches in white six-strand cotton. 
Lace and tucks may be added if desired. 
The dress can be furnished, stamped on 
fine mull, for 75 cents. 


Child’s Slip-Over 


HE EMBROIDERY on this pretty 
little slip-over petticoat, Figure 11, 

is very simple. Should one not care for 
the scallops around the neck these may 
be cut’off and a lace edge added. Skirt 
can be supplied, stamped on white nain- 
sook, ready for making up, for 35 cents. 


Baby Bib 


HE DAINTY little bib illustrated in 
Figure 7, is stamped on fine white 
mull and will answer for baby’s dress-up 
occasions. Stamped, ready to embroider, 
12 cents each. 


Baby’s Laundry Bag 


HIS convenient article is tinted in 
blue on white pique, ready to make 
up. The entire design may be outlined 
with blue cotton or embroidery silk. 
The effect will be greatly enhanced if a 
facing of blue is used on the top edge of 
the bag and blue ribbon draw strings 
added. The tinted material can be sup- 
plied for 75 cents. 


Feeding Bib for Child 


PRACTICAL bib for table use is 

illustrated here, Figure 16. The 
little bunny can be outlined with red or 
blue wash cotton and the scallops but- 
tonholed with the same color. If pre- 
ferred, the scallops may be cut off and 
the bib bound with wash ribbon or tape. 
Stamped on white Japan cloth, ready to 
embroider, 25 cents. 


Six-Year-Old Girl’s Dress 


HIS dainty white lawn dress for a 

little girl, Figure 17, will be. ad- 
mired. The embroidery is very simple 
and the butterfly pockets add a summery 
touch that is delightful. The material 
comes ‘stamped with the embroidery 
design and the cutting out lines, and can 
be furnished for 85 cents, 
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[WORLD'S FLATTEST FASTENER | 
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De LonG 
Press BUTTON 


Sew it either side up—the 
WIRE SPRING locks securely, 
releases easily. Even the tiny 
00 size—just right for chiffon, 
crepe, met— works perfectly 
without pulling the fabric. 


Smooth finish; no 
edges to cut the thread. 


rough 


THE De Lonc Hookano Eve Co. 


Safety Pins. Hair Pins 
Toilet Pins 


PHILADELPHIA.U.S.A 
St.Marys,CAnaDaA. 


On finest white lawn. 
All made up ready to 
embroider. 
A stylish and conven- 
ient aid for the busy 
knitter. Very popu- 
lar. Richardson 
quality through and 
through. Has two 
large pockets and 
two needle pockets. 
The outfit includes: 
1 Knitting Apron on 
White Lawn 
Sufficient R. M. C. 
Mercerized Cottonto 
Embroider design 
1 Sure Guide Em- 
broidery Lesson 
1 Premium Art Book 
Price, bymail, 50eand 4e 
to cover postage—only 
Sic in all. Send for one 
of these outfits today. 
The Premium Art Book 
includes many useful 
knitting suggestions. 


Richardson Silk Co., Dept. 3013, Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of Richardson’s Spool and Embroidery 
Silks, R. M. C. Cottons, etc. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


V JE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to eam 
$10 to §25 a week as 
nurses. Send for ‘‘How I 
Became a Nurse’’—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. Specimren lesson 
pages free. 
Seventeenth Year 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 


551 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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YOUR. GOVERNMENT a2: WORK 


An Excerpt from Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 428, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. TESTING FARM SEEDS 
IN THE HoME AND IN THE RURAL SCHOOL, by F. H. 
Hillman, Assistant Botanist, Seed Laboratory, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 


HILE all kinds of farm seeds may be subjected 

\ \ to a test of one kind or another, the seeds of 

the crops in most general use and which it is 
especially desirable to have tested represent the true 
clovers (as red, alsike and crimson), alfalfa, certain 
grasses (as timothy, orchard grass, fescue grass, blue- 
grass, brome-grass, and the millets), cereals, rape, 
flax, vetch, and corn. The reason for this selection 
is that much of the seed of the crops enumerated, 
except cereals and corn, is imported, and widely 
variable grades are on the market. The magnitude 
of the trade in this class of seeds shows that the 
majority of farmers do not depend on domestic pro- 
duction for the seed they use. It is probable that 
the prevalence of foreign-grown seed in the market 
is not generally recognized by farmers in localities 
where locally grown seed is ordinarily used. 

Seed tests sufficiently accurate to answer all practi- 
cal purposes can be made by a beginner with a little 
practice. Certain time-consuming and_ exacting 
features of detail in making official tests at Washing- 
ton or at an experiment station are often unneces- 
sary in making tests for the facts of most practical 
importance. 

By providing the apparatus-and following the direc- 
tions for making tests suggested in the pages of the 
bulletin, and by using the illustrations in comparing 
seeds of different kinds one can soon become suffi- 
ciently expert to feel reasonable confidence in his 
ability to avoid errors of importance. 

The younger members of the home circle should 
find such work comparatively easy to accomplish and 
interesting as well. The testing of locally grown seed 
would be assisted by the possession of a correctly 
named set of the seeds of crops and of weeds prevailing 
in the vicinity. 

When the work is done in the school, samples of 
seed of local interest and obtainable at the homes of 
the pupils may be used. This tends to impress the 
pupils (and their parents as well) with the immediate 
utility of the work. If suitable seed is not obtainable 
locally, samples representing different grades can be 
obtained from dealers. The boys can make the bal- 
ance here described. Several balances may be made 
and their efficiency compared. The successful mak- 
ing of such apparatus has a distinct educational value 
of its own. One pupil may be authorized to procure 
the magnifiers required; another may be delegated to 
provide one or more plate germinators or to make the 
corn-germinating box. Germination tests made in 
cloth, paper, sand and soil may be compared, show- 
ing the effect of surrounding conditions. Such actual 
practice makes the pupil do and think and fits him to 
master corresponding but more complex problems 
later. 


An excerpt from Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 663, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. DRuG PLANTs UNDER 
CULTIVATION, by W. W. Stockberger, Physiologist in 
Charge of Drug-Plant and Poisonous-Plant Investi- 
gations. Contribution from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Wm. A. Taylor, Chief. 


HE NUMBER of drug plants which may be 
grown in the United States is large, although 
the same plants are not equally adapted to the 
conditions of soil and climate prevailing in different 
sections. Often the most suitable plants for a particu- 
lar locality cannot be foretold, especially in those 
situations where no attempts have yet been made to 
grow them. In such cases it is well to select for culti- 
vation plants which thrive elsewhere under conditions 
most closely resembling those of the new situation 
in which it is proposed to grow them. The success 
with which ordinary field or garden crops can be 
grown will in general indicate the possible suitability 
of a given location for growing many medicinal plants. 
Since a number of native medicinal plants which in 
their wild state are restricted to certain localities have 
been successfully cultivated in situations far beyond 
their natural range, there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that many such plants will thrive in sections 
where they are not now grown. However, good re- 
sults can scarcely be expected unless the plants are 
placed under conditions similar to those in which 
they normally thrive. 
In suitable soil and under favorable weather condi- 
tions the following drug plants have been found to 
thrive well under cultivation in numerous places in 


the Central and Eastern States and will probably be 
found suitable for cultivation in many other situa- 


tions if the difference in climatic conditions is not too © 


great: 

Anise, belladonna, burdock, camomile, caraway, 
catnip, conium, coriander, digitalis, dill, echinacea, 
elecampane, fennel, henbane, horehound, pennyroyal, 
sage, stramonium, tansy, thyme. 

Some perennials, such as belladonna and digitalis, 
are only partly hardy and would be subject to winter- 
killing in the colder sections. Such plants as aconite, 
arnica, lovage, poppy, seneca, valerian, and worm- 
wood seem to thrive best in the northern half of 
the United States in situations where the rainfall is 
well distributed throughout the growing season. On 
the other hand, cannabis, licorice, and wormseed are 
better suited to the warmer climate of the southern 
half of the United States. Aletris, althaea, angelica, 
calamus, orris, pinkroot, peppermint, serpentaria, and 
spearmint are adapted generally for situations in 
which the soil is rich and moist, but lavender and 
larkspur are partial to well-drained sandy soil. 
Ginseng and goldenseal occur-naturaily on rich soil 
in the partial shade of forest trees and can be culti- 
vated successfully only when planted in woodlands 
or in specially prepared soil under artificial shade. 

Seeds of the better known varieties of medicinal 
plants are regularly listed in the catalogues of numer- 
ous seed houses, and those which are less common can 
usually be obtained from dealers who make a specialty 
of one or more of these species. Plants can frequently 
be obtained from nurseries or from dealers in hardy 
ornamentals. The catalogues of a number of dealers 
should be consulted and the varieties for propagation 
carefully selected. In ordering, the medicinal variety 


should always be called for, since many of the related 
ornamental forms which are listed are of doubtful, 
if any, medicinal value. 


An Excerpt from Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 703, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ParceL. Post MArKETING, by Lewis B. Flohr, 
Investigator in Marketing by Parcel Post, and C. T. 
More, Investigator in Grades and Standards. Con- 
tribution from the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization, Charles J. Brand, Chief. 


OT ONLY must the farmer have something 
| N additional to the usual price to compensate 

him for the extra work, container, and postage 
required, but the consumer must also have something 
to attract him to marketing by parcel post. An 
equitable distribution of the difference between the 
usual farm price and the retail price is necessary. 
Just what portion of this difference in price is to ac- 
crue to the producer and what to the consumer will 
depend on the circumstances in each case and the size 
of the order. In determining what the price shall be, 
both the farm price and the retail price paid by the 
consumer when he markets in the ordinary way should 
be taken into consideration. The consumer must 
receive either a better article at the usual retail price 
or an article of the grade usually purchased at some 
concession in price. 

The fact that a large number of farmers and con- 
sumers are not endeavoring to take advantage of the 
parcel post method of marketing is due not so much 
to the absence of a desire to give it a trial as to the 
farmer’s lack of knowledge of marketing requirements 
and customs and the consumer’s lack of similar 
knowledge and of confidence in the farmer’s produce 
and dependableness. 

A personal acquaintance should be established be- 
tween producer and consumer, if it does not exist, 
when they come into business contact. This will 
help a great deal in furthering parcel post marketing, 
and also will eliminate many of the misunderstandings 
which may occur from time to time. A definite under- 
standing should exist as to the duties of each in regard 
to remittances, claims for damaged or spoiled produce, 
and the preservation and return of containers. 
Monthly remittances by the consumer probably 
would be satisfactory. More frequent payments 
probably would be objectionable to the purchaser, 
while the producer in most cases would not be satisfied 
with less frequent settlements. Consumers should 
remember that farmers are usually busy and not in- 
clined to needless correspondence if they desire to 
do business. The matter of holding business once 
secured and securing additional business is important. 
Once a customer has been secured, every endeavor 
should be made to furnish strictly high-grade goods, 
and to deal fairly, promptly and satifactorily, so that 
he may be retained. 


Woman’s World 


Write to the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
for the bulletins you want. 
as long as the supply lasts. Just now the department is doing 
its utmost to stimulate the growth and conservation of food 
and all the co-operation it can have should be given. 


They are usually furnished free 


An Excerpt from Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 587, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. ECONOMIC VALUE OF 
NortH AMERICAN SKUNKS, by D. E. Lantz, Assist- 
ant Biologist. Contribution from the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Henry W. Henshaw, Chief. 


HE COMMON large skunks are restricted 
wholly to North America. They range north- 
ward to Nova Scotia, the Hudson Bay coun- 

try, and British Columbia; and southward through 
the greater part of Mexico, including part of Lower 
California, to Guatemala. The number of species 
recognized is 9, with 8 subspecies, or geographical 
races. Fifteen of the forms occur within the United 
States. As these species and races are not separately 
recognized in the fur trade, they will not be so con- 
sidered here. In general, the more northern forms 
have the finer fur; but in the fur trade the pelts are 
graded according to the amount of white in the pelage. 
In the best grade, No. 1, are placed those in which 
there is no white or in which the white areas do not 
extend much beyond the head and neck of the animal. 
No. 2 skins, or “short stripe,” are those in which the 
white area does not extend beyond the middle of the 
body. No. 3 skins have long narrow stripes, while 
No. 4 are broad-striped. The skins are further graded 
in price according to the locality from which they were 
obtained. Northern skins are more valuable because 
the pelage is finer, and the black color more intense 
than those from southern localities. 

Skunks are mainly terrestrial. The little spotted 
skunks occasionally voluntarily climb trees in search 
of food, but the larger forms apparently do not climb 
unless driven to do so. None of the skunks swim 
unless forced into deep water, but all are fond of bath- 
ing in shallow ponds or streams. They have planti- 
grade feet and well-developed claws, especially in 
front. The white-backed skunks of Central and South 
America are more given to digging than the others, 
and in general outline, shape of nose, and strong devel- 
opment of claws, they much resemble badgers, the 
only other group of the musteline family that have the 
feet better adapted for digging. 

While skunks often dig dens in ordinary soils, they 
much prefer to use natural cavities in rocks or bur- 
rows dug by other animals, as the fox, badger and 
woodchuck. They are said sometimes to attack and 
kill the woodchuck before taking its burrow. Fallen 
logs, recesses under stone walls or fences, and cavities 
under tree roots furnish the skunk convenient retreats. 
If the floor of a building is near the ground, the space 
below is often used by the animals. Also, they nest 
under well covers, board walks, hay scales, and stacks, 
as well as in culverts, covered drains, abandoned 
cellers, and caves for storing vegetables. In winter the 
warmth of the floors of occupied dwellings or country 
schoolhouses seems to be especially attractive to 
them; and the animals often take up their abode in 
carelessly filled trenches conveying steam pipes from 
boilers to distant buildings, no doubt attracted by 
the warmth. 

When skunks dig their own dens the burrows are 
seldom very long or deep. They go down below the 
ordinary frost line, and after a short lateral gallery, 
end in a rounded chamber containing the nest, a bed 
of leaves or dried grasses. Occasionally there are two 
entrances to a den. : 

In northern latitudes skunks lie housed in their dens 
during the coldest part of winter, but in mild weather 
they move about freely in search of food. Usually a 
considerable number occupy the same den, possibly 
members of a single family of the preceding summer, 
but sometimes the number seems too great to be only 
one family. As many as 20 have been captured at 
one time from a single den in winter. When thus dis- 
turbed skunks are found lively enough to prove that 
hibernation is not complete. As spring approaches 
the animals mate, and the pairs betake themselves to 
separate establishments. In the south this gregarious. 
habit is not so marked, although the young usually ~ 
remain with the mother until mating time in late 
winter.* ; 

Skunks are mainly nocturnal, but when not 
harassed by enemies they often hunt in broad day- 
light. They usually come out about sunset and spend 
the summer twilight in catching grasshoppers and 
beetles by springing upon them with the forefeet as 
the insects rise from the ground in flight. After dark 
the skunk depends upon its senses of smell and hearing 
to locate its prey. It digs many beetles and their 
larvae from the ground, leaving the surface thickly 
pitted with small conical holes where the insects were 
obtained, 
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EVERBLOOMIN A 


ROSES 25 


Including a plant of the magnificent climber 


RED DOROTHY PERKINS 


‘The other five are: Yellow Cochet, sulphur yellow; Helen 

d, rich red; Ball of Snow, pure white; Wm, R. Smith, 
cream white; Pink Cochet, best rose pink. Tho six, all 
strong ts on own roots, postpaid for 25 cents, Will 
bloom profusely this summer, 

6 themums...25c, 6 Best Carnations. . 25c. 
6 B. t% Coleus.... 25c. 4 Ferns, all different, 25c, 
28 Beautiful Plants for $1.00 

We will send all of these tive splendid collections—28 
plants in all—for only $1.00. We pay all postage and 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction 
Our 1918 Catalogue OALL, Write forit to-day. 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 901 Springfield, Ohlo 


“HowToGrow Roses” 


—an illustrated instructive booklet 
giving concise information all about 
the ‘* Queen of Flowers,”” Follow its 
directions and your success is as- 
sured, Write for this 32-page book- 
let today and ask for our 84-page 
1918 Floral Guide offering 400 of 


the ‘‘Best Roses for America’’ Re 
ae return check, good on your first a 
order-- 


All for 10 Cents 


It pays to grow your own Roses, 


Couex WE T GROVE, 


& Jones Co. ©¥ Bex 49, Pa- 
Robert occ rye A, Wintzer 
V. Pres. 


Sasksl’ by. bu.) Years’ Basatones 


Plant this Giant 
Golden Sweet 


f 

} a 
Corn and save on yoursugar. It’s as delicious as 
the celebrated den Bantam and much larger, 
et only 3 days later. It does not become mealy 
remains sweet and succulent = too hard 
for the table. The stalks grow 6 ft. high and 
bear two to three ears each. We offer a large 

age of this seed, grown on our own farms, 

at lic, postpaid, Ger sc supply is limit@d, better 

_ order today. Alsoask for our 1918 Catalog--free. 


J J. H. GREGORY & SON gai 
~ 131 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass.gafi; 


Potted Winter Blooming Bulbs 


We guarantee them to reach = 
ely, even in coldest of weather and | 

to blossom satisfactorily this winter in 

our home, Potted in rich earth and 
ertilizer. They are rooted and ready 
. Your choice of 


lished et in Northern Iowa over 

a half century ago and our ‘Blizzard 
Belt” strains of Fruits, Ornamentals, 
Everbearing Strawberries, Garden 
Seeds, etc., are being grown success- 

fully in ever ante in the Union. Catalogue of 
our various “Blizzard Belt” products and a copy 
of our paper Gardner’s Garden Experience, Free. 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 34, Osage, Iowa 


WILL SAVE YOUR CHICKS 


Any reader of this paper who will write P. J. Kelly, 
the Poultryman, at 16 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
will receive a Free Copy of his new booklet ‘“‘White 
Diarrhoea in Baby Chicks.” It tells how to prevent, 
remedy and save the whole hatch. It’s free and this 
paper urges you to write for it at once. 


R F. NEUBERT cont Feed 868. fee B Minn. 
150 EGG Incubator and 150 
Made of cater L Brooder Both for 
tank: toe and) galvan ized | Sone - 
complete for -. ao gays” trial. 
Catalog free. 


Ironclad Incubator Co., Box 19 ‘Eaelse, Wis. 
TELLS WHY CHICKS DIE. 


Saveall your baby chicks. Simple home solution prevents 
white Diarrhoea. Cures sick chicks over night. Write 
E, J. REEFER sg —— a ard Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., toda ree chick book. A milh lon people 
have read this free book and raised their hatch. 


50 BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens 
—— Becret incon Turkeys. Pure-bred 


Fowls, Eggs, Incu- 
eee ‘ll at oe prices. Large new oer 
Book and Breeders’ Complete Guide FRE. 


W. A. Weber, Box 72 Mankato, Minn. i ca 
FERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 200 Bee Strain. Eggs. chicks. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
Everything from 


Poultry Supplies 7Z2 and eculneuas. rat ti 


catalog gives least ‘prices: on hundreds of f articles 


GEORGE B. FERRIS 
We pay up to $19.50 per 


CASH OLD FALSE TEETH Rgpetaterarreeoen 


buy old gold, jewelry, silver, platinum. Cash by return mail. 
Goods held —— to your approval of our price. 

be oh pt SMELTING WORKS 
Office 6719 rate’ Blk. Milwaukee, Wis, 


40-page catalog free. 


940 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


It’s the well-cared-for little chick that makes the fine fowl 


Raising Little Chicks 


E TRY to bring most of our 

V V chicks into the world early 

enough each spring—say, March 
or April—to mature before bad weather 
starts in the fall. Then there need be 
no break in their development—and 
steady growth from chickhood to ma- 
turity is essential for both choice ex- 
hibition and egg-laying stock. 

We always strive for variety in the 
ration we feed chicks, for this makes it 
more appetizing and gives the chicks 
opportunity to select the materials most 
needed. We also remember that chick- 
ens have their likes and dislikes, and we 
increase or decrease the proportion of 
certain food elements according to the 
chick’s appetite. Otherwise they may 
eat sparingly of the whole ration at 
times when they do not care for certain 
elements, and this retards growth. 

The elements chicks need for develop- 
ing fat, heat and energy, are found in the 
grains, such as corn, wheat and oats. 
Bone must come from something that 
contains phosphate, and a cheap source 
is ground bone. Meat scraps and milk 
by-products help the chick to make 
muscle, blood, skin and feathers. 

As soon as weather conditions permit, 
we let our chicks run outdoors, over 
green grass if possible. Such youngsters 
always beat those confined on boards or 
dry, hard ground. Green foods do not 
have much real food value, but are nec- 
essary to stimulate the chick’s appetite 
and round out the ration. If growing 
greens are not available, then cabbages, 
onion tops, lettuce leaves or sprouted 
oats should be provided regularly. 

While it is important to feed chicks 
the right quantity—neither too much 
nor too little—the quality of the foods 
used is also vital. Meat scraps should 
test high in protein, and all grains used 
should be free from mold and ergot. 
Feeding second-quality stuff because it 
is cheap, often is false economy. 

There are many good feeding for- 
mulas, but the following has given us 
excellent results: 10 pounds of sifted 
cracked corn, 10 pounds of sifted cracked 
wheat, 10 pounds of “steel-cut” oats. 
Oats shucks are dangerous to small 
chicks, and if hull-less oats are not avail- 
able then substitute Kaflfir corn, millet 


seed or buckwheat by way of variety. 
This mixture is given to the chicks four 
or five times a day during the first week 
—in small quantities so that they will 
eat it up clean each time. 

After the chicks are a week or ten 
days old, we give them a little dry mash 
in a trough instead of grains for their 
evening meal. This dry mash is com- 
pounded as follows: Ten pounds of 
bran, 10 pounds of middlings, 5 pounds 
of corn meal, 4 pounds of beef scraps, 
¥ pound of powdered charcoal. Occa- 
sionally we feed this mash to the chicks 
in a crumbly state (not sloppy) by mix- 
ing with skim milk. 

As the chicks grow and develop 
feathers, the dry mash mixture may be 
left before them all the time in hoppers, 
providing they have a good range to 
exercise over. If the chicks are to be 
pushed for market as broilers, dry mash 
and milk may be fed in quantities. 
Where a steady, normal growth is de- 
sired for developing the chicks into 
breeding or show stock, at least half of 
their food should always be dry grains 
scattered in litter. 

Exercise is important, for it induces 
rapid circulation and thus insures proper 
assimilation of food. This makes. for 
strong bodies and quick growth. From 
the very first we make our chicks scratch 
for all their grain food in a litter of hay- 
mow chaff or fine-cut clover or alfalfa. 

Filth and dampness are two condi- 
tions we try to avoid, for they are quite 
certain to result in loss. In addition 
to being tight and dry, our brooders or 
coops are cleaned out every day or two. 
Once a week we spray them with a good 
disinfectant or liquid lice killer. It also 
helps to dust the chicks with insect 
powder. Occasionally the yards should 
be given a coat of air-slaked: lime and 
turned under, to prevent contaminated 
soil. 

A plentiful supply of pure drinking 
water is essential, for the chicks’ bodies 
are largely made up of this element, and 
it is surprising how much of it a flock 
of growing youngsters will consume in 
the course of a day. 

We keep grit and charcoal available 
from the day the chicks are first fed, 
insuring good digestion.—B. S. 


What They Wrote About “Her Mother’s Hands” 


Continued from page 12 


seven. Oh, girls! What a pain there 
has been in my life without a real 
father. ‘‘Dad!’’ so few girls are appre- 


ciative enough of his care, his kind- 
ness, his provision of all girlish knick- 
knacks, the mere name of which he 
knows not! And dear daughters! I 
would so eagerly entertain my plain 
father, my unsophisticated, my unpol- 
ished, but inexpressibly tender father. 

Wise people look farther than white 
hands or fancy manners, desirable as 
these may sometimes seem. 

A. LuciLe KizeEr. 


HERE is an excuse for Allison 
Brown, feeling the way she did 
about her mother’s hands. It is because 
she didn’t know what they did for her, 
and how many things her mother denied 
for herself, to give to her children; and 
because she couldn’t know what worries 
and care a family make. 
It wasn’t her love for Professor Rand 
that made her feel that way, she was 
afraid of what he might think of her and 


her home and family; but like an experi- 
enced and sensible man, he saw in the 
home the character, love and care of 
mother and father. 

The lack of modern furnishings in the 
home, was because father and mother 
were too busy within the home circle to 
get anywhere and see things. 

There are many girls like Allison 
Brown, and some, Oh! if they only could 
see that it is the mothers’ love that works 
for them, and if they would try to help 
and understand, even if they -haven’t 
every modern luxury. 

It’s just my opinion, and I can’t ex- 
press myself clearly as I would wish; but 
we all, even the most alone, have a life 
place—one God put us into—and if we 
make the best of it, our duty will be 
lighter and our minds at ease. Oh! I 
wish I could talk to all girls that think 
that way, and make them see how empty 
life is without love in the home, or rather 
what a great blessing are mother’s dear 
hands. 

ANNA STOCKINGER. 


Your Husband— 


OU take the front seat, he the rear. 
Let him find out the way you always 


ride. After a few miles he will wel- 


come your suggestion to equip the Ford 
with the 


Shock Absorber Cars 


The Hassler makes both seats as comfort- 
able as any $2,000 car. Easier to hold the 
steering wheel. Easier to guide the car 
where you wantit to go. No sudden jolts. 
No sharp rebound. No sidesway. Cushions 
the car as well as the passengers. Lets tires 
last so much longer that the extra mileage 
ays for it se veral ti mes over. Over three 
undred thousand sets in use. 


patenten 10 Day Free Trial Offer 


Write today for Free 
Trial Blank and we will 
have as set of Haaslers put on 
your Ford without a eent of 


SH CONICAL SPRING 
aT TMS, 


expense to you. Try them 10 

days. Then If you are willing 

to do withont them they will 

be removed without charge. 

Over 300,000 sets in use. Ace 
cept this offer and see for youre 
self, Write today—NOW. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ino, 
* 520 Naomi St. Indianapolis, Ind, 


Help feed the world ccnp rye 


fand make more 
Greodors 


25 years’ expe- 

rience. Cabinet- 

Gilcrest ey Byer aed ven- 
Hot water heat- 

Write for Free 

—ask about ,Poultry 

* Grain 

Sprouters. Famous booklet, ‘*‘Proper 

Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 

Turkeys,"’ 10 cents, 


J. S. Gilcrest, President end General Manager 


DES MGINES INCUBATOR CO, 376 Second St.. Des Moines, ta. 


$®&25 5 Champion 140- Ege 
Buys 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Hot Water—Copper Tank 
-Double Walls of Fibre Board—Self Regu- 


gery. When ordered with $5.25 Hot Water 
@ 140-chick Brooder—bothcost only $12.95. 


Freight Ale yg th Rockies 


mociiss 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Start Early-Order Now-Share in my 
$1000 Cash Prizes 


Conditions easy, Or 
free ook, ufatehiny 


A sure income, pleasant work. Get Johnson’s 
Book—the ABC of poultry profits; tells all. 


OLD TRUSTY 


Incubator. 750,000 in & 
use. Easy to operate —big 
hatches in any weather. 


We Pay 
the Freight 
or Express 


Write for /ree book today. 


_M.M.Johnson Co., ClayCenter, Neb. 


MANKATO SPECI 


G ick — 
Bie Book coMaamte BREBAGS 


cial with six great im- 
provements: Large oil 
tank, new automatic 
regulator, new heating i 


system, 

sults. Write for book. 
Mankato incubator Co. 

Box 779 Mankato. Minn. 


30: ~Eee Incubator and Broder SS 
Freight Paid ay Both $ — 


Hot tenes 
a | 


i Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box14 Racine, Wis. 
Raise Poultry—Help Win the War 


Every backyard should ae chickens now. Requires small a 


rofits if conducted p: rly. These booklets tell ws aI at 
E's Pi ULTR BOOK,’ SCRET; CBSS 
ae ICKENS.* °, “CARE One BABY, CHICKS, vie ORL iL ABOUT 
EGGS,’ OINTERS FOR SU FALL.”’ Send today 


sabe, to cover mailing. 


fi fa fe 
for these poultry helps, free e OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


GEO. H. LEE C' 526 LEE BUILDING 
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Grandma: 
‘Try gooo old 


—WUusterole 


For sore muscies or 
lame back or for any- 
body’s rheumatism, 
there is nothing quite 
like Musterole. 


It brings quicker relief 
than a mustard plaster; and 
it makes no muss and brings 
no blister. You just take 
this clean, white ointment, 
made of oil of mustard, and 
rub it gently on the spot. 
Ah! What a sense of cool- 
ing, penetrating, delightful 
relief! First you feel a 
tingle, then there comes a 
delightful coolness that 
seems to penetrate ’way 
down. And usually the pain 
goes while you are using it. 


There is neither bother, nor 
muss, nor blister, nor danger. For 
Musterole is simply made from oil 
of mustard and a few home sim- 
ples. It penetrates and will not 
blister. Yet it will generate heat; 
and this disperses the congestion. 


Peculiarly enough Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 
Remember: as you rub it in 
usually the pain goes. Never be 
without a jar of Musterole. 

Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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10 Centsa Day Pays 
for This Symphonola 


Plays allrecords, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson, Takea year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 


Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 


Leatktr Cr. Desk SWW318, Buffalo, N. Y. 


to prove our 
Special me aualitars 
i ese fine 
Offer Pants for Dress or 
; Business, choice of many hand- 
some styles, guaranteed for 18 
months solid wear and satisfaction 
or MONEY BACK, absolute 
$5.00 value—while they last, 


Exprune veenald $q38/ RANTS 
No Extra Charges 


No charge for big Extreme Peg — or 


Cuff Bottoms, nothing extra for 
Belt Loops or Pocket Flaps, no charge 


f It Se: izes—all h 
{octenen Pree "no extze coatges of any Wind, 
Cash Profits $2 7o.{0.s and bighbore 
Young G e Gekovich made $66.16 in one 

day, “Write for FREE samples today. P 
Chicago Tailors Association 

Dept. K21, 515 5, Franklin St., Chicago 
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Woman’s World 


A Your Through North Dakota 


Personally Conducted by Sandy McNab 
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ID ANY of you folks ever have 
D the mumps? If you did, shake! 

And if you didn’t—well, here’s 
hoping that if there are any mump 
germs following you, they may never 
overtake you. I know what I’m talking 
about because I’ve just had ’em! 

You remember I promised you a sur- 
prise in the February issue? Well, I’d 
been working like a Trojan on that sur- 
prise, and when I had about one more 
day’s work on it, I up and had the 
mumps, and I spent the rest of the week 
having a “‘swell’’ time at home in bed. 
So that’s what happened to the surprise! 

I fretted a lot about it, because I didn’t 
want you to think I was lying down on 
the job—though I really was, flat on my 
back—but never mind, we'll have the 
surprise later, and it’ll be just as much 
fun when it does come. And in the 
meantime, we'll continue our trip and 
travel this month through North 
Dakota. I’ve always been in favor of 
finding out all I could about my own 
country, haven’t you?—and say, I 
don’t believe I ever saw a state with so 
many towns with good puzzle names. I 
had a fine time drawing the pictures. 
You'll find a long list of the names of 
towns in North Dakota, and the correct 
answers to the puzzles are among them. 

Each picture represents the names of 
two towns, making a total of eighteen 
names. Look at the pictures carefully, 
go through this list and then send in your 
answers—but remember, each set of 
answers must be accompanied by a sug- 
gestion for a subject for a future puzzle. 


Acorn Amidon, Antelope 
Acton Anamoose Antler 
Adams * Aneta Arena 
Ambrose Angle Armourdale 


* \ 


Bailey | Douglas Mapleton 
Baldwin’ Drayton Marion 
Banks Easby Mayville 
Barrie ° Egeland Mountain 
Bartlett Elklanding New England 
Barton-. Ellsberry Northwood 
Battleview Foxholm Oakes 
Beach Gardner Oakwood 
Belcourt Gardar Orr ‘ 
Belfield Garrison Orrin” 
Bloom Glasston Page . 
Bluegrass Glenburn Pekin 
Bowbells Griffin Penn 
Braddock Grinnell Plaza 
Brittin Hamlet . Pleasant Lake 
Buxton Hartland Ray 

Calvin. Hatton Reeder 
Cambridge Holmes Rocklake 
Cannon Ball Homestead Ryder 
Carson Hunter Sandcreek 
Cathay Hurdsfield Shields* 
Cavalier Jamestown Steele 
Columbus Johnstown Stillwater 
Cooperstown Kildeer Sutton, 
Cuba King Temple 
Davenport Lark Tower City 
Dazey . Logan Underwood 
Deering Lonetree Wheatland 
Devil’s Lake Lostwood White Earth 
Dogden Manning Wild Rice } 


For the correct answers to the puzzle, 
and the best suggestion for a future 
puzzle page, sent in by March 5th, the 
first prize is twenty dollars, the next ten, 
the next five, and then there are fifteen 
more prizes for correct answers and best 
suggestions. Address Sandy McNab, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Answers to November Puzzles 


1. Lake City 4. Washington 
Oakland i Bedford 

2. Manson 5. Mapleton 
Strawberry Point Belle Plaine 

3. Leon 6. Lyons Station 
Hartley Eagle Grove 


8. Creston 
Bloomfield 
9. Bellevue 
Mason City 


NOVEMBER PRIZE WINNERS 


HE WINNERS of prizes for the 
correct set of answers and the best 
suggestions were: 


FIRST. PRIZE—Twenty Dollars 
Mrs. E. Overholser, G——, S. Dak. 
SECOND PRIZE—Ten Dollars 

Mrs. Ernest Ross, R . Mich. 


THIRD PRIZE—Five Dollars 
*Mary E. Sanderson, C = Wie 


OTHER PRIZES—One Dollar Each 

Augusta Fuller, P- Jel ih, 

James T. Thorp, M » Mo. 

Mrs. J. Sherman Ryan, 144 William 
Sy s Pa. / 

Walter E. Trumbower, 211 Church 


‘See BY , Pa. 
G. Rogers Simons, 314 W. Cherry St., 
B , Ind. fl 


*Mrs. John Creson, F——, Mo. 
Adeline B. Stratton, 506 5th St. E., 


H . Kans. 
Mrs. M. L. Toadvine, 919 Boulevard, 
B Na 


*Mrs. Orville Robertson, A——, Nebr. 

Chas. H. Alden, 176 Elm St., E——, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Milan Fisher, 321 W. Washing- 
ton St., G——, Mich. 

Miss May Hewitt, Lakeside Apiary, 
, Fla. 

Miss Carrie L. Barker, 
borough St., B , Mass. 

Mrs. Ed. Weston, Lock Box 367, 
W: , Minn. 

Miss Blanche Duncan, B—— R—-, La, 
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for March, 1918 


A Daily 

Magazine 

of Unusual 
Interest to Women 


The Christian Science Monitor, pub- 
lished every week-day in Boston, 
U. S. A., is of special interest to 
women of progressive thought no 
matter where they live nor what 
their faith or creed may be. 


It furnishes the news of the entire 
world through which women may 
equip themselves to take the new 
place being made inevitable for 
them, politically, socially and 
industrially. 
stands firmly with the cause of 
equality for the sexes and against 
the forces which seek to perpetuate 
the disenfranchisement of woman, 
withabstinence and sobriety against 
license and insobriety. 


By reason of its freedom from sensa- 
tionalism and scandal, its clear 
presentation of the good in the 
world and its fearless exposure of 
the evil and its causes, it is widely 
recognized as an ideal newspaper 
for the whole family. 


Nor is the home nor the arts subordi- 
nated, for The Monitor’s cooking, 
household, fashion, educational, 

“art, music and children’s depart- 
ments are famous and widely quoted 
by other periodicals. 

The Christian Science Monitor is.on 
sale throughout the world at news 
stands, hotels and Christian Science 
reading-rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c, a 
sample copy on request. 


- THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
’ PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
_ . BOSTON USA, 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


B ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


Use it 
to clean and brighten 
every kind and grade of 
polished surfaces. 


“Cleans as It Polishes” 
25c to $3.00. At All Dealers. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago Toronto London 


LEN, ys 


Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 


= — Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to Over- 
come fiabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., because it 

“tightens”? and tones the skin and 

s underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 

_ derest skin. Get an ounce package, 

follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
eation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 


; 
New Vamping Card 
NO TEACHER NEEDED 
SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 
P, havi Jocted their Musical Educatior 
casy Heed not denpute,tor-with the aid of ournew VAMPING 
CARD. placing ‘the card upright overthe piano keys-= 

: 


you can at once Vamp away to jallads, Waltzes, Rug Time, ete., ete., 
equal to a Professional Musivia igsof music ia required. After using its 
few times, you will be able to h othe nid of, the Varuping Curd entirely, 


The price of this very clever invention is only 15 cts. postpaid. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept: 720, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


PLANO 
PLAYING 
MADE 


C.E.BROOKS, 286A State Street, Marshall, Mich- 


The Girl With the Violet Eyes 


Continued from page 21 \ 


to pop out of the scalp. The nose was 
large and flat, the mouth thick-lipped 
and faintly purple, though now the lips 
were parted in an ugly but highly intel- 
ligent grin, showing strong, white teeth. 
The eyes were long, black and slanting. 
They seemed like slits of living cunning, 
under brows that went up in an acute 
angle. 

“Lucey,” Alf cried, “‘have you found 
out anything, then? Lord love a duck! 
what’s this figure of fun with the ye 
dial?” 

Mrs. answered quickly. “I’ve 
found out pretty well everything,” she 
said, ‘“‘and this is Chang, Quong’s son, 
what has been boot-boy and page at 
Eagle House all the time Master Rupert 
was there, and a long time before, too.’’ 

Then came an extraordinary inter- 
ruption. 

“T should just fink I ’ave!’’ said the 
Chinese boy, with a kind of malignant 
impudence as startling as his accent. 
The voice was the gutteral, clicking 
voice of an Asiatic—the accent and the 
words that of a guttersnipe. 

Meredith gasped. For the moment he 
thought he was the victim of some mas- 
querade, but quick-witted Mrs. Jersey 
reassured him. 

“This is the son of Dr. Lipsius’ Chi- 
nese servant, sir,” she said. ‘“‘He has 
never been to China; he has_ been 
brought up as an American boy. I have 
got hold of him and he has told me every- 
thing he can.” 

At this point Alf Jersey took charge of 
the proceedings. : 

“Now, young feller-me-lad,’’ he said, 
in a stern voice, ‘““who’s put you up to 
this game?’’—he saw Meredith’s eyes 
glisten. The same thought had occurred 
to the old man. Was it yet another 
move of the enemy? 

““Wot game, guvnor?’” said the imp 
sulkily. 

“Telling Mrs. Jersey a pack o’ lies?’ 

“T ain’t told no lies, s’welp me, 
Gawd!’ the boy answered, looking round 
him uneasily. 


LF went to the door and locked it. 
““You have been accustomed to see- 
ing some queer things go on at Eagle 
House, cully,’’ he said blandly, “so I 
shan’t startle you very much when I tell 
you that if you are not straight with me 
and this gentleman, I’ll cut your liver out. 
And, let me tell you this, Dr. Lipsius 
may be a downy card, but here’s a gen- 
tleman that’s downier’’—he pointed to 
Meredith. “That gentleman knows 
everything; he has got eyes everywhere. 
Next to the President, he’s the ’ighest!”’ 
Chang made a low bow of reverence. 
His face brightened. 

“T shan’ tell you no lies, guvnor,”’ he 
said to Alf. “I want a new master, I 
do!’ 

““Where’s your father?’ Alf fired at 
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him, quick asa pistol shot and in a loud 
voice. / 

“T fink I can give a good guess,” the 
lad replied, ““and the doctor, and Mr. 
Marchmont, too!’ 

They looked at him in astonishment, 
for the face was distorted into something 
so malignant and horrible that it was 
difficult’“to believe it human. It was 
especially hideous to see a mere boy 
change like this, but it brought convic- 
tion to the minds of the two men. 

“You are going to give your father 
away, and Dr. Lipsius, too?” 

The creature nodded. “I would pick 
farver’s eyes out and make him eat ’em 
before I cut his froat, if I could!’ was 
the reply. 

There was a silence. Such utter hate 
and ferocity none of them had ever 
heard, and the horror of it was that it 
was real. Alf Jersey mentally thanked 
heaven that he had no Asiatic blood in 
him, and resolved to see the last of 
Master Chang directly the business in 
hand was over. Meredith beckoned. 

“Come here,’ he said, in a calm, 
judicial voice. 

The boy stood before him, trembling, 
though whether with the violence of his 
hate or from fear, neither Alf nor his wife 
could determine. 

Then it all came out—a horrible story. 
The boy had been treated with malevo- 
lent cruelty by his father for years. His 
life had been one long spasm of fear. He 
had been forced to participate in all the 
secret villainies of Eagle House. Only 
two days before, he had been compelled 
to assist in burying in quicklime the 
body of the Russian. He had been 
beaten—and worse. His life had been a 
hell upon earth. In consequence, the 
natural cunning of his race and his quick 
intelligence had taught him to spy and 
listen at every possible opportunity. He 
had been regarded as a drudge—a mere 
soulless cogwheel in the vile mechanism 
of Eagle House. His father or Dr. Lip- 
situs would have thought the rebellion of 
an umbrella more likely, the espionage 
of the kitchen cat more probable. But 
the chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, and more often than not in life the 
instrument of vengeance is disregarded 
until too late. 

There was no doubt whatever of the 
wretched boy’s sincerity. As he finished 
a tale which seemed to bring a chill into 
the room, he fell into a passion of silent 
tears. His whole body was convulsed. 
It was a grotesque and piteous sight to 
see this moonfaced Chinese lad, in his 
ill-fitting American clothes, half of him 
street boy, the other half Asiatic and 
inscrutable. 

They calmed him at last, and then 
with the greatest tact and skill, Meredith 
and Alf Jersey drew from him the last 
secrets of Dr. Lipsius. 

[To BE ConcLupDED.] 


Helping U.S. 
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Left-Over Corn Bread 


EVERAL times I have seen the print- 

ed statement that corn bread is not 

good when cold. I disagree with this 

statement and offer several suggestions 
for using left-over corn bread. 

The outside crust of corn bread is apt 
to be hard. In using left-over corn 
bread, it may be advisable to cut this off 
and reheat the center of the bread. The 
cut-off pieces may be crumbled and used 
as a cereal, or heated in oven and used as 
toast. : 

The inside part of corn bread makes a 
delicious cereal dish. It should be 
crumbled, placed in oven and allowed to 
brown very little. It can be served either 
hot or cold with sugar and cream, or 
molasses. 

Corn bread is at its best served with 
something sweet, as honey, molasses, or 
sweet jelly. 

Cold corn bread is delicious for a 
school-child’s lunch basket, or home 
luncheon. Split a piece of corn bread, 
or corn muffin in the center and spread 


with jelly, preserves, or butter and brown 
sugar. 


Reheated corn-bread muffins, or fried 
corn cakes are best when warmed by 
steaming. If one has no steamer, a 
colander or large grater with holes may 
be used over a vessel of boiling water. 
Corn bread should be laid on this 
and covered with a lid or folded towel. 
It should steam for ten minutes, and not 
be taken up until ready to be eaten. 


A healthful fruit pudding may be 
made by laying slices of corn bread 
(outer crusts removed) in a baking dish. 
Put a liberal layer of stewed prunes, 
pears, apples or peaches over it. Sweet 
jelly or preserves in less quantity is also 
good. Cover fruit with layer of corn- 
bread crumbs. Add enough water to 
moisten throughly. Bake ten minutes in 
moderate oven and serve with hot 
maple syrup, sugar and cream or any 
sweet sauce. This pudding is also deli- 
cious if steamed instead of baked.—Miss 
N. Milburn, 2623 Norwood Ave., Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 


Tell the Children 


—the story of “Good 
Teeth—Good Health” 
and the importance of 
brushing the teeth 
twice a day with 


~ This safe and 

thorough dentifrice 

has a delicious flavor which 

- encourages regular use of the 

tooth-brush — one problem 
solved! 


Colgate’s ‘‘comes out a rib- 
bon, lies flat on the brush’’— 
no waste. Does not harden 
—even if careless little fingers 
leave the cap off. You, too, 
should use Colgate’s—it 
cleans the teeth. 


Sold everywhere, or a 
trial tube sent for 6c in 
stamps. Ask for the in- 
structive booklet, ‘‘Bring- 
ing up the Teeth.”’ 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 0 


199 Fulton St. New York 


Freemans 
FACE POW DER; 


For 30 years a delightful aid to woman’s com- 

plexion. Guaranteed satisfactory. All tints at all 

toilet counters, or miniature box for 4c stamps. 
THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 


FIRST AID 


in Food Conservation 


h 

“Taylor 
HOME OVEN / 
HERMOMETER 


= .nand materials 


ASK YOURDEALER COOK BOOK FREE 
ABOUT IT ON REQUEST a 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 
“There's. A Tyees or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


EPAGE'S 


5 GLU Ee HANDY 


TUBES 


=“ HOUSEHOLD: NECESSITY. 


From the Hoosier Calendar 


MARCH 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


And, March, you’ve got no friends to spare— 


Warm Friends, I mean—unless coal-dealers, 


Or gas-well owners, pipin’ where 


The piper’s paid—above all spielers; 


You are a month, too, of complex 


Perversities beyond solution— 


A sorto’ “‘ loveliest of your sex” 


Institution! 


Woman’s World Almanac 


Copyrighted by Bobbs-Merrill Company 
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The Government first issued one-cent postal 
cards, 1873. Congress set apart the Yellow- 
stone National Park, comprising about 
3,300 square miles of remarkable scenery, 
1871. 

Are you sprouting oats as green fodder for 
the hens? 

The rate of postage was reduced to five 
cents for 300 miles, and ten cents for greater 
distance, 1844. 

Gold was discovered by the fall of a bluff at 
Plymore, Kansas, 1892. 

Build a sleeping porch or enclose an old 
porch before the ‘“‘men folks”’ are too busy 
in the fields. 

Prune the climbing roses if weather condi- 
tions permit. Remove all old, hard shoots. 


Champ Clark, congressman-lawyer, present 
speaker of the House of Representatives, 
born in Anderson Co., Ky., 1850. 

The abandoned World’s Fair Exhibits were 
sold at auction; the unused tickets—about 
3,500,000—sold for $11,000 in 1894. 


The House of Representatives of Kentucky 
passed a Bill prohibiting lotteries of all kinds 
in the State, 1892. 


Plan the spring sewing before gardening and 
house cleaning call you. 

Clean the cellar of decaying fruits and vege- 
tables, whitewash it, repair. steps, floor, 
windows or bins. 

The Government established a military 
academy at West Point, 1802. The number 
of graduates from 1802 to 1916 inclusive, 
has been 5,601. 


St. Patrick’s Day. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin decided 
unanimously that the Bible had no place in 
the public schools, 1890. Grover Cleveland, 
22d and 24th President of the United States, 
born in Caldwell, N. J., 1837. 


A large meteor fell in Eagle County, Choc- 
taw Nation (Indian Territory) and em- 
bedded itself twenty feet in the earth, while 
twelve feet remained above ground, 1892. 
A blizzard raging in the northwest part of 
Nebraska and in the Black Hills region, 
caused a loss of range-cattle which was put 
at about 75 per cent, 1894. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was incorporated at Louisville, 
Ky., 1873. 

Take time by the forelock by doing as much 


work as possible to improve the lawn. Give 
it a liberal feeding of bone meal. 


Palm Sunday. 


Distinct telephonic communication was 
opened between New York and Chicago, a 
distance of 1,000 miles, 1882. 


Coxey’s ““Army of the Commonwealth,” a 
band of unemployed men, marching to 
Washington to petition for relief, moved 
from Massillon to Canton, O., a distance of 
eight miles. One-third of the army deserted, 
1894. 


Where manure was used as a winter cover 
for beds and borders of perennial and shrubs, 
it should be dug in as rapidly as the weather 
permits. 

The governor’s approval of the Parole Bill 
released from the two State Prisons inCali- 
fornia, over 1,000 convicts who had served 
one year of their sentence, 1893. 

Get the vegetable garden ready for seeding 
as soon as possible. 


31| Easter Sunday. 


Nothing lasts. Why worry! 


It is easy enough to look 
pleasant, 

When the spring comes 

around witha rush; 


But the fellow worth 
while 

Is the one who can 
smile 


When he slips and sits 
down in the slush. 


Always try to be a little 
kinder than is necessary. 


There once was a man 
in a hearse, 

Who murmured, ‘‘ This 
might have been 
worse; 

Of course the expense 
Is simply immense 
But it doesn’t come oul 
of my purse.” 


Learn to put all your 
worries down in the bot- 
tom of your heart. They 
will not come up unless 
you let them. 


The saddest words of 
tongue or pen, 

May be, perhaps, ‘It 
might have been.”’ 

The sweetest words we 
know, by heck, 

Are only these: ‘‘En- 
closed find check!”’ 


The only time some fel- 
lers ever dig in the gar- 
den is just before they go 
fishin’. 


Home is a place where 
you can take off your 
new shoes, and put on 
your old manners. 


Women's faults are 
many, 
Men have only two— 
Everything they say, 
And everything they 
do. ' 


Can the Burbanks of the 
West 
Make or buy or sell 


An onion with an 
onton’s taste 
But with a violet’s 
smell? 


Consider the ways of the 
little green cucumber, 
which never does its 
best fighting till it’s 
down. 


There is but one thing 
in all the world sweeter 
than the song of a robin 
in the spring, and that 
ts the laughter of a child. 


Life’s an aquatic meet— 
some sink, some dive, 
some back water, some 
float and the rest—sink. 
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. Thee Every Hour,” 


of War. 
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N January 3d of 
this year occur- 
red the death of Mrs. 
Annie Sherwood 
Hawks, author of 
hymn, “I Need 
which is said to 
have been translated into more foreign 
languages than any other modern hymn. 
When asked how she came to write it, 
she replied: ‘I remember well the 
morning; it was soon after the death of 
my husband. I was so filled with a sense 
of nearness to the Master, that these 
words, ‘I need Thee every hour’ were 
flashed into my mind. Seating myself 
by the open window, I picked up my 
pencil and the words were soon com- 
mitted to paper. A few months later 
the words were set to music and sung at 
a large Sunday school convention.” 


the famous gospel 


WHEN you housewives empty the 
garbage after each meal, do you 
ever stop to think of the enormous quan- 
tity that is thrown out by the army of 
housewives in this country? Why, in 
the city of Chicago, alone, the grease 
extracted from garbage during July, 
August, September and October of 1916, 
amounted to 2,482,180 pounds. In 1917, 
for the corresponding four-month period, 
it was 1,412,540 pounds, and the total 
amount of garbage thrown out was 
21,000,000 pounds less than in 1916. 


N 1917, there were 265,000 acres of 
land in Indiana devoted to the culti- 
vation of sugar cane, and this was a ten 
per cent increase over the acreage of the 
previous year. 


T. PATRICK, carried off from Britain 

when a youth of fifteen and sold as 
a slave in Ireland (about A. D. 411) 
escaped. but after preparing himself for 
the priesthood, returned to devote him- 
self to the conversion of the Irish. Con- 
secrated as a bishop in 441, his mission 
in Ireland lasted until his death, about 
469. St. Patrick is the patron saint of 
Ireland. 


OWADAYS, wherever you go, you 

meet our splendid, khaki-clad 
Sammies. And don’t you often find 
yourself wondering, as you pass them on 
the street, to what part of service this 
one or that one belongs? It’s easy 
enough to know if you can just remember 
what the colors of the cord worn around 
the soldiers’ hats mean. The infantry 
cord is light blue; cavalry, yellow; artil- 
lery, scarlet; medical, maroon and white; 
quartermasters’ corps, buff; engineers, 
scarlet; signal corps, orange and white; 
field clerk, ‘black and silver. General 
officers wear a gold cord; all other 
officers, gold and black; and those ot the 
reserve officers’ training camp, red, white 
and blue. 


ALM SUNDAY—the Sunday im- 

mediately before Easter—is_ the 
occasion of a striking ceremonial in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Branches of 
palm and olive are blessed and distrib- 
uted, and a procession takes place. Up- 
on the return to church mass is said, 
palms being held in the hands of all 
during the singing. The feast of palms 
was observed as early as the 5th century. 


ASTER—A Festival celebrating the 

resurrection of Christ. According 
to the decree of the Council of Nice, 
Easter day is the first Sunday after the 
Paschal full moon; that is, the full moon 
that occurs on the day of the vernal 
equinox—March 21st, or any of the 
28 days following that date. Conse- 
quently the earliest date on which Easter 
can fall is March 22d and the latest 
April 25th. Easter is considered the 
great moveable feast of the Christian 
year. 


FLOWER: Violet 


Woman’s World 


ARCH, having 31 days, was the first month in 

antiquity. 
Ancient Saxons called it ““Lenct Monath,” 
or lengthening month, because in it the days begin 
to exceed the nights in length. 


It is named after Mars, the God 


Gem: Bloodstone 


Little Items on the Side 


PEAKING of gratitude—the French 
government voluntarily presented 
Samuel F. B. Morse with $80,000 for his 
invaluable services in introducing the 
telegraph to the world. 


1) you ever hear of signboards in the 
desert—signboards that point to 
wet spots? During the past sixty or 
seventy years, many travelers across the 
Great American Desert have lost their 
way and perished from thirst while 
trying to find the streams or water holes 
which are scattered here and there. 
Recently, a sum of $10,000 has been set 
aside by the Government, for the pur- 
pose of erecting signboards to direct 
travelers to places where drinking water 
can be had. 


E read about ““No Man’s Land” in 

the newspaper accounts of the war, 

but most of us have a very hazy idea as 
to just what or where it is. In reality, 
the name is given to the strip of land be- 
tween the hostile battle lines, especially 
where the wire entanglements lie. Thus, 
““No Man’s Land” may be in any vicin- 
ity where trench warfare is taking place. 


RRs a shipment of 3,000,000 
pounds of American frozen fish, the 
largest cargo of the kind ever exported, 
and destined for the English troops in 
the trenches, left Boston, Mass. Enough 
to serve the troops with for some time, 
you may think. However, the British 
commissary officer who made the pur- 
chase, estimated that this amount of fish 
would serve just about three meals to 
the forces in France. When you house- 
wives think you have a hard time plan- 
ning your meals, just remember some 
of the kitchen kinks that Johnny Bull 
and Uncle Sam, and some of the other 
“chief cooks’? have to deal with, and 
cheer up. 


HE NINE great wonders of America 

are as follows: Croton Aqueduct in 
New York City; Fairmount Park in 
Philadelphia, the largest park in the 
wor!d; Lake Superior, the largest lake in 
the world; Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky, the largest cave in the world; 
Niagara Falls, with its sheet of water 
three-quarters of a mile wide and a fall 
of 175 feet; New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge; The Flatiron Building in New 
York City; Washington Monument, 
Washington, D. C., 555 feet high; 
Yosemite Valley, California, which is 
from eight to ten miles long, and about 
one mile wide. It has very steep slopes, 
about 3,500 feet high, a perpendicular 
precipice 3,089 feet high, a rock, almost 
perpendicular, 3,270 feet high, and 
waterfalls from 700 to 1,000 feet high. 


INS were first introduced into France 

and Germany in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, made by hand. John I. Howe of 
New York (1831) invented a machine 
making pins with a solid head, tnstead 
of the twisted wire head, or the antimony 
and lead head. By hand, seven men 
made a pin. By machine the wire is 
drawn taut, two cheeks seize it, a cutter 
cuts it, and a hammer shapes the head. 
As the cheeks go forward for another, 
they open, the pin drops, and goes head 
upward to a point grinder, and from 
there to the cleanser to be boiled in sour 
beer, cream of tartar solution, and cooled 
in clean water. The ‘“‘yellowed”’ pins 
are placed in layers on a copper pan and 
covered with grain tin; water is admitted, 
slowly boiled for half an hour, they are 
dried and shaken in a leather bag with 
bran, to polish them. An ingenious 
machine papers the pins. Safety pins go 
through the same process, but must be 
bent, and the point sheath added. Glass 
and enamel heads are added separately. 
In black pins the wire is coated with var- 
nish, or is heated ina muflle until colored. 
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Memories of love and affection and the dear ones at home must be kept alive 
though the seas divide and the storm of conflict envelope him. 


You want him to always remember you—and he doesn’t want to forget. 


Y The Mothers, Sisters, 
Wives and Sweethearts 
of our Soldiers and Sailors 
don’t want their boys to forget 


With this thought in mind Woman’s Wor tp has given special thought to preparing 


a comfy kit—one that the boy “over there” 
appreciate and enjoy. Standard articles have been chosen and put into a kit and 


as well as the boy here would really 


Woman’s Wor tp has arranged to send these kits, paying the mail or express charges, 


anywhere you want one sent. 


Not over two kits can be ordered by any one person. 


This is a special opportunity to send your boy something that he can use—some- 


thing that will bring you to his memory every day. To get one is easy. 


Your 


friends will help you, and help you gladly. You can begin now. It is simple, easy, 


and a service of which you can be proud. 


FOR SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS 


we will send this standard article comfy kit to your soldier, anywhere 
in the United States, Canada, England or France— 


FOR SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO WOMAN’S WORLD AT FIFTY CENTS EACH 


This Is How You Do It 


Take this very magazine you have in your 

hand and show it to your friends. You 

can tell them that each number will be 

as good and better than this issue. Say 

that the authors and artists, its departments 

and features are equal to those magazines at several 

times its cost. That will be exactly true. You 

can say the price is to be advanced in June, but 

that the present subscription price is but fifty cents. 

Get the name and address, and collect fifty cents 

for each subscription—three dollars in all—send 

the names and addresses and the three dollars to 

Alice Day, Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago. 

And give your own name and the name and address of 
the soldier or sailor to whom you want the kit sent. The 
kit will be Sent out on the very next mailand with it will 

be enclosed a card giving your name as the person send- 
ing the gift. 


Send in your Subscriptions at once and we will send your kit by first mail 


This Standard Kit Contains 


The standard articles that the soldiers would 
use at home. Those noted for great service and 
best values. He is sure to appreciate these even 
if he has already some kind of a kit. The kit 


comprises: 

WASH CLOTH 
CARD-KHAKI THREAD, TWO COLORS 
SAFETY PINS 
DARNING NEEDLES 
PILCHER’S PATENT BUTTONS 
TUBE TOOTH PASTE, COLGATE'S 
BAR SHAVING SOAP, COLGATE’S 
COMB 
TOOTHBRUSH 
BAR IVORY SOAP 
CAN MENNEN’S BORATED-TALCUM 
HANDY MIRROR 


A plain card is enclosed sending your best 


wishes and telling the boy that he is not for- «ill 


gotten by those at home. 
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sep OR very very fresh dish- 
towels—for an immaculate sink 
with sterilized drain pipe—for a 
sweet sanitary refrigerator—for 
cheerfully clean floors—for a 
gleaming clean bathtub, be sure 
it is really Gold Dust you use. 


others. Have you noticed how many of them help them- 
selves by using Gold Dust ~lor quicker dishwashing ? 
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Let the GOLD DUST 
¢, TWINS do your work ¢ 
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I. appeal to every~ man and woman who resides upon the soil of free America and enjoys the blessings of, her, 
Priceless institutions to join the ee Pee of Patriots by purchasing a Liberty Bond. 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
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In this issue: New Economies in Fashions—Hooverizing with 
the Needle—New Spring Styles, Embroidery and Pattern 

ee Features Fiction by Adele S. Burleson, Fannie Kilbourne, 
Mabel Dunham Thayer, Guy Thorne and others. 


De Luxe Rugs 


\PRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 


“IO many guests have asked what makes my living 

= room so cheerful-looking and so comfortable, 

and I tell them all that the secret lies on the floor. 

Since we bought the CREX De Luxe Rug, the room 

seems so much brighter and freshened up that we 
spend all our spare time there.’’ 


CREX De Luxe Rugs come in a wonde ful range of beautiful 
patterns and color ideas making it easy to select a rug to fit any 
decorative scheme. CREX Rugs lie flat—stay even—are reversible 
—soft to the tread—dirt, dust and damp-proof—need no beating, 
simply shaking—and are economical enough to use in any room—the 
year ’round. 


When buying—be sure you obtain the genuine. Make the sales- 


man PROVE IT. Ask to see the name C-R-E-X woven in the 
edge of the side binding. If it isn’t there, it isn’t a CREX. 


‘*It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to Buy CREX’”’ 


Nl 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U-5. PATs OFF. 


CREX Rugs in the Regular 
and Herringbone weaves are 


equally durable, adaptable and 
economical, but more simple 
in design and color efiect—all 
CREX Rugs are made from 
tough, pliant wire grass by 
our own patented processes. 


Handsomely iliustrated booklet 
and folder containing reproduc- 
tions of thirty-six patterns in 
natural colors mailed free on 
request—write for them today. 
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significance, Easter is always associated in our 

minds with the beginning of Spring, the putting 
“otf the old man’’ Winter and getting into more 
happy and sprightly moods. The days of the chil- 
blains and the cold ’n the ’ead are passing. The coal 
bin and the woodpile will have more sagless days. 
Mumps and measles may be hiding around the corner, 
but still Easter suggests rejuvenation, the coming of 
better, brighter things; green shoots upon young 
trees, willows reddening at their roots above the green 
hummocks in the clear cold water in the swamp; with 
here and there a bold, impetuous young damsel of a 
flower, sallying forth in her best bib and tucker, and 
directly enfolded in the warm caresses of Mr. Balmy 
Sunshine. It isa grand season, full of hope and happi- 
ness and alluring promises of splendid days to come. 

Easter will mean more to us this year. We cannot 
send our boys off to the war with its terrible uncer- 
tainties without a constantly growing feeling of a love 
of life and a steadily increasing reverence for the 
Creator of life. 

Gethsemane, Golgotha, the Supreme Sacrifice and 
the Resurrection will mean something more to us than 
they have in the past. For it seems that it is mostly 
in the hours of trouble, in times of stress, in sorrow and 
grief, that people are humble enough to recognize 
that which they have always seen and to speak aloud 
that which was ever in their hearts. 

Easter should mean to each one of us a further 
strengthening of our purpose to help win the war. 


Q ses apart from its spiritual meaning and holy 


true American. We must make this thought 

the controlling motive of our life each day. 
Our boys cannot do it all. The mothers and sisters 
and the fathers and brothers of the boys in this war 
cannot do it all. President Wilson, and the Con- 
gress of the United States cannot do it all, or do it 
alone. Every mother owes a duty to every mother 
who has a son in this war, and so does every father, 
and brother, and sister, and sweetheart. And you 
and I, and all of us, owe a duty to our country and 
1o those directly in this war. And if we do not give 
now we will have it to pay later, and at a bigger 
price. 

To shorten the war, to lessen the bloodshed, are 
distinctly questions that have to be actively decided 
in every home. You are either helping or you are not. 
It depends exactly on what you are eating, planting, 
using, giving. 

The saving of money for yourself will not do it. 
You must save on those things that are needed in 
this war. You must grow more. You must read and 
follow the food administration’s recommendations. 
You must be a patriot at the table, in the kitchen, 
in the field, today, tomorrow and every day! 

That is the quickest way to get the war over vic- 
toriously, that our boys may come back, as many as 
can, with pride for themselves and for you, and our 
country, and with that song of Van Dyke’s in their 
hearts: 

“Oh it’s home again, and home again, 

America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to 
plough the rolling sea, 

To the blessed Land of Room Enough 
beyond the ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunshine and the 
flag is full of stars.” 


Te HELP win the war is the first duty of every 


6é HAVE been wondering,” writes a father, “if 

] the children of today appreciate their homes. 

As I look back on mine I cannot believe our 

home means as much to my children as mine did to 
me.” 

This father, for the first time, is making a pilgrim- 
age that he will make often. Backward o’er the 
frass-grown paths, through the Summer, back to 
Spring; quiet, thoughtful, but with slow and shuffling 
steps, middle-age goes back to the shrine that never 
crumbles—the childhood home. It may be the sod 
house that stood the sun and the wind and the storms 
and the cold that swept the prairie. It may be the 
clearing in the woods, the house of hand-hewn logs 
with the wide fireplace from which rose the incense of 
peace and good will. It may be in the small town, 
the little white house with the green blinds that hid 
beneath the giant maple in whose spreading branches 
the robin and the oriole cradled their young. 

And he goes back; not because the fires of youth 
have turned to embers or the flame of adventure has 
ceased to lead him on; not because in his own home 
and about his own fireside he does not feel the sanc- 
tity and peace of Divine kindliness; but because as 
his own children lift their light and thoughtless laugh- 
ter about the dooryard, he wonders, wonders about 
the glorious freedom and irresponsibility of youth. 
He wonders if he was as unresponsive, as thoughtless 
end as free as they, and if home, his home, their home, 
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will ever mean to them what his means now to him. 
And so he wanders back again, back again, and 
returns with a smile on his lips and hope in his heart. 

He was as they are and they will be as he is. It is 
all as old as the world. 


T HARDLY seems necessary to call the attention 

I to the much enlarged and greatly improved 

pattern department which begins in this issue. 
The patterns are those of the Peerless Pattern Com- 
pany, who for some time have been making the pat- 
terns for WoMAN’S WORLD. 

Woman's Worvp has sold as many as 40,000 pat- 
terns in a single month, and with a patronage such 
as that we have felt that in some way we should have 
a greater variety of original and dependable patterns, 
economical in their use and up-to-the-minute in style, 
that could be sold at a low price. In other words to 
extend, if possible, the fashion and pattern service, 
selling patterns at a price lower than others, without 
regard to the fact that since the war every pattern con- 
cern has increased the price. They cost more to make. 

A suggestion from Mr. John H. Wright, President 
of the Peerless Pattern Company, brought about 
negotiations, which as you see have terminated in 
giving WoMAN’S WoRLD readers a fashion and pattern 
service that under Mr. Wright’s personal direction 
will hardly be surpassed even by the higher-priced 
magazines. WoOMAN’S WoRLD is the representative 
magazine for the Peerless Pattern Company. This is 
a big thing for our subscribers. 


ROM time to time I have expressed a high regard 
for the hen, for landscaping purposes, as a 
source of profit, and as a means of appeasing the 
appetite, broiled, fried or fricasseed. But my regard 
has gone higher with the price of eggs. On a dining 
car en route to Washington, I ordered three eggs, 
poached. They came with a couple of pieces of toast, 
insignificant in size and impotent for dietetic pur- 
poses, and the price was seventy-five cents! 

I am not complaining about high prices or any- 
thing like that, but I cannot help but feel some added 
consideration and respect for anything that is hatched 
by machinery that can lay a dollar and seventy-five 
cents’ worth of stuff each week. And I appreciate 
more than ever the Government’s requests that we 
grow more chickens this year. 

_ Ladies and Gentlemen! The hen! Ever may she 
lay! 

Write to your county agent, State Agricultural 
College or to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 
They will give all the published information and in- 
dividual advice on raising chickens. 


and strife, of vexatious problems and discom- 
forts, of this man or that man who “has the 
vision’’—meaning the capacity to see things in a big 
broad way, to look into the future and anticipate the 
demands, the needs, the requirements of the next 


W* FREQUENTLY hear in these days of stir 


-season or the next year, or the next five years, yes, 


even the next generation. It isn’t a gift. It is an 
acquirement; a mixture of common sense and imagina- 
tion, kneaded together and set back of the stove to rise. 

Did you ever stop to consider just how you look 
at things? By that I mean did you ever consider 
what your mental attitude is toward people, things, 
and life itself? Do you have a feeling against certain 
things or all things, that has grown from a mere noth- 
ing into a fu]l-grown prejudice? Do you look at things 
squarely with both eyes open or with a squint? Do 
you ever try to get the other person’s point of view? 
Your own child’s, for example? Or your mother-in- 
law’s, for example? 

And when you have answered these things, fairly 
and without prejudice, if not wholly to your own 
satisfaction, just set it down as a fundamental truth 
that upon your attitude of mind depends a great deal 
of your happiness, your success, and the happiness 
and success of those in your home and those associated 
with you in business or in working to end the war. 

There isn’t much choice perhaps between those 
who are optimistically blind and those who are pesi- 
mistically farsighted. But there is a fine happy 
medium in the person who has cultivated an unpreju- 
diced, fair, hopeful and interested attitude, who can 
listen with open ears and see with open eyes, who 
would build rather than destroy, who would help 
rather than hinder, to whom light and laughter and 
good cheer are corpuscles in the great arteries of life. 
It may be natural for some—you often hear that— 
but I think it is something that some mothers and 
fathers have taught their children quite early in life 
and it has grown with them. That is where they get 
“the vision.” 
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War Time Griddle Cakes 


1 egg yolk 
34 cupful milk 
34 cupful water 
2% cupfuls bread crumbs 
2 cupfuls flour 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
8 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 tablespoonful melted Crisco 
1 egg white 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Soak stale bread until sufficiently soft. Squeeze as 
dry as possible. Then crumble and measure. Beat 
egg yolk well, add milk, water, bread crumbs, flour, 
salt, baking powder and melted Crisco. Beat the 
egg white and add it. Fry in well Criscoed pans. 
This recipe makes about two dozen medium sized 
cakes. Serve with a ‘‘conservation syrup”’ made of 
apple or other fruit parings, water and sugar. A 
little Loganberry juice will give it a delicious flavor. 


This pancake recipe has been tested and Good 
Housekeeping Institute thoroughly approves it. 
—WMildred Maddocks, Director. 


A Book About Proper Foods 


“Balanced Daily Diet’, by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
will help you in your choice of food required for 
physical and mental needs. The book is illus- 
trated in color and contains much valuable in- 
formation and many new recipes in which no 
butter is required. It also has the interesting 
Story of Crisco. Published to sell for 25 cents, 
we will send it for 10 cents in stamps. Address 


Dept. O-4, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- . 


nati, Ohio. 


Woman’s World 


War lime Griddle Cakes 


—a good use for stale bread 


HE necessity for saving food is responsible for the creation of many new 
dishes that are in no sense substitutes nor makeshifts. They really are 
good and worth retaining after the necessity for conservation ends. 


War time Griddle Cakes is one of them. You can take stale bread, once a house- 
hold waste, and make pancakes that you will like as well as those made wholly 


“> BISED 


for Frying -For Shortenii 
Pon Cake Making 


Crisco, because of its richness and delicacy, helps to make these economical — 
griddle cakes more acceptable to most people than those made with ordinary. 


cooking fats. 


To countless thousands of housewives, known for their excellent cooking, _ 


Crisco’s richness and purity is an old, old story. 


Other thousands carrying out the Food Administration’s injunction, ‘“‘Use no 
butter in cooking’’, are new Crisco enthusiasts. They now realize the advan- 
tages of depending on this wholly vegetable cooking fat. 


Crisco comes in one pound, air tight, sanitary packages. It costs no more than 
lard exposed to all the impurities in the dust of a busy store. 
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5 TARLIT heav- 
ens! Shadowy 
lawn! Musicin 
the distance! 
Strip of sandy 

beach with just one 

convenient boulder for 
lovers to sit upon and 
listen to the call of the 
sea!’ He tried to speak 
lightly, but his voice, ~ { 
full-throated, trembled - 
in spite of himself. So 
he helped her to her 
seat upon the rock, 

» teasing a little, to hide 
how much he really cared. Perched cozily on the 
boulder, her eyes were level with his, and his shoulder 
brushed hers as he stood beside her. 

“Tt’s so peaceful here,” she sighed, looking out over 
the breakers, -“‘it doesn’t seem possible that over 
there—on the other side 4 

She couldn’t finish the thought aloud. The grim 
lines around his lips tightened. He looked far older 
than his twenty-two years. Ilis face was lean and 
browned and there were tiny crinkles around his eyes 
as if he had had to see too much of life. 

“You mustn’t even try to imagine it,’’ he told her, 
brusquely. He couldn’t bear to picture her slender 
daintiness amid the grime and stench of the battlefield. 

Her eyes flashed. ‘‘Why should I be spared?” she 
demanded. ‘You've given it two years of your life 
already and tomorrow 

“T’m going back,’ he finished for her. ‘‘But not 
to the trenches again. I'll be back of the lines after 
this. It will be like warring in a rocking chair after— 
after the other.” . 

He moved closer so that his cheek could rest against 
hers. 

“There isn’t a particle of danger, little mother 
girl,’ he whispered, ‘‘now that I have you.” 

She smiled wistfully, and reached up her hand to 
stroke his hair. 

“Tll be thinking of you every minute—and wanting 
you,” she told him. ‘‘It will seem as if a part of me 
were gone.” 

A mist filled his eyes. 
back. : 

“Funny,” she mused, ““‘how quickly we cared. It 
seemed as if we knew as soon as we——”’ 

“Looked into each other’s eyes,”’ he finished. 

Her breath caught sharply in her throat. 

“Oh, I used to be so happy and unafraid!”’ she cried, 
suddenly. ‘“‘And now?’ His voice was insistent and 
stern, as if he dare not let down his armor. 

“T’m still happy, wonderfully happy,” she replied, 
a little ashamed of her rebellion. “But—but I can’t 
help the fear of losing—you.” 

His eyes were serious. There was a curious ache i in 
his throat. He had never thought that love would be 


by 


Courageously he blinked it 


cf 
Mabel Dunham 
Thay er 


TCustrated 


Wilamvan Dresser 


like this. In his imagination it 
had seemed more riotous, more 
filled with color, more throbbing 
and carefree. 

But this love was a holy thing, 
something that had gotten inside 
of him, fusing into his blood until 
it became a part of life itself, It 
was an eagerness, leaping into his 
veins when their eyes first met. 
But it wasn’t passion. It just 
wanted to “tell her things.”’ 

“Little mother girl,’ he said 
again, gently. It seemed to fit 
her exactly to call her that. 

He reached up and took hold of 


‘the hand that was smoothing his hair, and brushed 


it down across his lips. Then he fumbled gropingly 
in his pocket. He held the little hand very tightly 
while he slid a circlet of pearls on her finger. 

“Pearls seem so much like you,” he explained 
awkwardly. f 

She gazed at them, wide eyed. Her eyes held that 
baffling depth which had puzzled him so often. They 
were like deep, deep pools of wisdom. 

“Pearls are for memories!”’ she said, though her lips 
barely moved to frame the words. 

Then she bent and kissed him. 
chose them,” she whispered. 

Abruptly he shook off the feeling of sadness. 

“T’ve packed all the woolen socks they made me at 
the hotel,” changing the subject whimsically. There 
was a twinkle in his blue eyes. 

It was like playing on a fine violin; her response to 
his mood was instant and perfect. 

“Assorted sizes?’ she queried solemnly. 

“And color and shape!” 

They giggled knowingly. 

“And the wristlets?”’ she asked. 

“Fifty pairs, and still going strong,” 
if repeating a lesson. 

They squealed with delight. 

“Ungrateful puppy!’ She shook her finger under 
his nose sternly. 

“Snippy old maid!” 

“I’m a whole day younger than you!” she mocked, 
“doddering old imbecile.” 

He threw his arms around her in a big bear hug. 

The orchestra in the distance began playing “‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.”’ The boy stood at attention, 
alert. 

When they had finished, he sighed and looked at his 
watch. “It’s late,’’ he murmured, but he leaned 
against the rock again, his head resting in the curve of 
her neck. 

A little way out a baat steamed slowly by, leaving a 
long white trail on the moonlit water. The quick 
breeze whipped the salty perfume of the sea across 
their nostrils, and the waves softly lapped the shore. 

At last the boy reluctantly broke the silence. 


“T’m so glad you 


he answered, as 


“Pll be thinking of you every minute—and wanting you,” 
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she told him 


*“You remember you promised to go to Dad, if 
He reminded her anxiously. ‘‘You belong to me!” 
The words seemed to vibrate clear from his soul. 
“He'll be here tomorrow. And if I shouldn’t come 


back ”> He put both arms around her and held 
her close to his heart. ‘‘ You must take my place with 
Dad. He will be so terribly alone.”’ 


Her fingers tightened in their clasp around his 
neck. 

“You will come back,”’ she whispered, with her lips 
on his. ‘‘You must: You’re woven into my heart. 
You’re the breath of me. It seems as if I knew every 
pulse beat of you, almost as if you had grown there 
from the beginning, close to my heart. I e 

“Tll come back!’ His voice held a boyish ring of 
confidence. ‘‘ Your love will being me.’ He pressed 
his cheek against hers. He loved its cool softness. 

“If I could only be sure,’ she murmured. “If I 
could only know!” 

“He looked at her solemnly. 

““Tf—if anything happens, I'll come to you at once.”’ 
His eyes grew wide with surprise at what he had said. 
He had never believed such rot! He held out his hand 
suddenly and helped her to her feet. 

“We'd better be getting home,” 


” 


he told her. 


HE FOLLOWING morning there was little time 

for confidences. The deck was filled with friends 

to see him off. Gloria found herself jostled uncere- 

moniously in the throng, while he was attending to 
his bags. She was almost sorry she had come. 

“He’s got pluck, that kid,’ a man said, behind her. 
“Promoted twice for bravery. Saved a pal under 
fire They were talking about Aim! 

Gloria turned to look at the speaker. Larry never 
mentioned his honors to her. There had been little 
enough time to tell her of his love. Besides, he wasn’t 
one to mention such things. 

“He’s awfully young,” a girl’s voice chimed in. 
“Only twenty-two. I hear he’s going to be married, 
as soon as the war ends.”’ 

“Sh!” The group around her parted and he came 
toward her. There was a man with him, a little taller, 
a little leaner, and slightly gray, but anyone would 
have known it was his father. 

The lad presented him proudly. The girl fancied 
there was a yearning look in the elder man’s eyes as 
he spoke to her. She felt sure he could understand 
how wonderful their love had grown in the four short 
weeks they had known each other. He would not 
think it silly. 

“You’re going to have a daughter, Dad,” the boy 
said laughingly, ‘“‘ when this croo—el war is over.” 

The man smiled and took her hand protectingly 
in his. 

“And I’m going to have a father!’ she answered. 
“That is more marvelous!” 

“You’ve got to insist upon looking out for her, 
whether she lets you or not,” the lad urged anxiously. 

“TI promise!’’ 
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People began hurrying down the gang-plank. The 
din of departure grew. Stentorian voices were call- 
ing, ‘“‘All ashore that’s going ashore!’’ The crowd 
surged against the lovers. 

She looked appealingly into his eyes. 

“Good-bye, little mother girl,” he whispered. He 
wished he didn’t want to cry. He straightened himself 
very straight indeed and looked at his father. They 
understood each other, these two. 

“Youll take care of her, Dad?” - 

He fancied his father’s face looked white and drawn. 
It rushed over him that he hadn’t been very chummy 
with him this trip. Poor Dad! He’d have to make it 
up to him; but then, of course, he understood. 
Fathers always did. 

Unashamed, he put his arms around his father’s 
neck and kissed him good-bye. Once more he held the 
girl to his heart, and then they left him. He shoul- 
dered his way to the railing. 

On the wharf they turned and looked up at him, 
smiling bravely. He bent over the rail, his eyes drawn 
by the agony in hers. 

“Tl come back!” he called. 

She twisted her lips into a smile. 

The bow of the big boat swung out. He waved his 
hand, jealous of the last minute near her. 

And then, of a sudden, her lips were moving in a 
frantic endeavor to tell him something. 

“Look *> He leaned forward as the boat swung 
near again. Her face was blanched with terror. The 
quick perspiration beaded his forehead. He was 
afraid—for her. 

“Look b *? She had pushed her way along to 
the very edge of the pier, as the boat heaved its huge 
bow nearer. 

“Look b 

It was useless. He could not hear. He smiled man- 
fully, nodding reassuringly, and waved his arms gayly 
to relieve her anxiety, but a tiny shiver passed over 
him. He wished dreadfully that 
he knew what she had said. 

And then the band struck the 
first note of ““The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The lad straightened 
up like an automaton. His arm 
stiffened in salute. The big boat 
pulled slowly away. He stood 
there rigid, with unseeing eyes, as 
if his commander had called “ At- 
tention!” 


HE FATHER was true to his 

word. He dropped in often 
to see that all went well with her. 
He danced with her, and rode 
with her, keeping her life filled 
with activities, lest she grow mor- 
bid. She got to telling him her 
hopes and plans, and sometimes he 
even told her a little of his own 
work, for he was a famous surgeon. 
He seemed to grow young in her 
companionship. She might have 
been his own daughter, so easily 
could they discuss the things near- 
est their hearts. 

And yet, they spoke little of the 
war. Once in a while they found 
themselves wondering if Uncle 
Sam would get into it, or making 
a pathetic little joke about some 
condition “‘over there.”’ 

“Larry’s won another medal,”’ 
he told her, trying to meet her 
eyes when she turned to him, 
startled. They were cantering 
slowly around the big mall in 
Central Park. 

She pulled herself together 
quickly. She couldn’t worry him. 

“Honestly, this war isn’t a bit 
safe place for boys like him,’’ she 
said. 

“I’m going over,” he told her 
suddenly. Somehow he felt no 
surprise that he had said it, al- 
though it was the first time he had 
thought of it. 

She started to speak. She felt 
lost, almost frantic, at the thought 
of his leaving. 

“Tf you feel you have to 


”? 


She tried to be brave. ‘‘They 
need surgeons ¥ 

He did not hear her. The whole 
thing had been instant, sudden, 


and yet, he seemed to know per- 
fectly what he intended to do, as 
if he had been considering it for a 
long time. 

“You are to have my property, 
everything—You and Larry 

She silently stifled a hurt cry in her throat. 

“That’s only in case something did happen,’’ he 
said lightly. “I'll come back, never fear.’’ His eyes 
twinkled. “‘Maybe Uncle Sam will think I’m too old.” 

She hastened to deny the accusation. 

“I’m only afraid theyll demoralize you,” she 
teased. “Larry writes the most amazing things about 


.a scarcely breathed whisper. 


bouts and card games. And their songs—‘There’ll 
Be a Hot Time Ge 

He shook his head in smiling protest. 

“How soon do you—go?”’ 

She had accepted his decision. Besides, it seemed 
safer somehow for Larry, although she didn’t in the 
least know why. 

Suddenly her expression changed. It was as if her 
youth were a mantle of make-believe, which she could 
drop at will. 

“T worry so about Larry,” 
had never admitted it before. 

“Tt was only such a very little while that I knew 
him, and yet—it seems as if I'd known him forever— 
almost as if I could feel his heart throbbing here 
against mine.” 

He turned away so that she might not see how ter- 
ribly well he understood. 

““T’ll take care of him,’’ he promised. 

“Tt will be so much for him to have you near.”’ 

Two weeks later she entered the drawing room to 
find him already there. He was in khaki. It was 
warm outside for early spring. Her fur coat was 
thrown back. She had been walking. 

“You are going so soon?” she asked, with a cates 
in her throat. It was hard to come in from an awak- 
ening world—to this. 

He was sitting on the broad divan, warming his 
hands over the blazing gas log. It seemed odd, be- 
cause the room was stifling. 

“Getting used to the heat of battle?’ 
desperately to be flippant. 

He turned slowly and looked at her. 

“I’m too late!” 

Her face went white. 

**He’s dead!’ The words broke through her lips in 
She did not need to 
look at him to know that this was so. 

“Oh!” She caught her lips sharply with her teeth, 


she said piteously. She 


She tried 


The little nurse drew a sharp breath. She was used to tragedy, 
but not tragedy like this 


to suppress a cry. He turned away, as if unable to 
stand her agony. She stared, unseeingly, before her. 
Finally, she sat down beside him, her eyes drawn to 
the blazing log. Strange shapes seemed to appear in 
the licking flames. 

The man’s shoulders sagged hopelessly. At last 
he covered his face with his hands. She looked pity- 
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ingly at him, trying to think of words which would 
help. It did not occur to her that she, too, needed 
comfort. But did she? She gazed absently into the 
fire, drawn by its hypnotic blaze. Her eyes widened. 

She seized his arm abruptly. ; 

“Do you know, I don’t believe you,” she cried, 
impetuously. And again—“I don’t believe you!” 
This time her voice was sure. 

His eyes were deep with sadness. 

“Hope speaks for you.” 

“No, love,’ she contradicted. ‘*‘Love—eternal. 
He said he’d come to me!” But she did not dare to 
look at the printed words, as he placed the cablegram 
in her hand. 

He rose and picked up his hat. 

“T hate to leave you—now,” he told her. “I’m 
sailing tomorrow.’ His voice sounded old—and he 
was still young. hed 

“IT want you to go,” she said, valiantly, crunching 
the paper together in her tense little hand. ‘I want 
you to go. They will be needing you!”’ But she could 
not’ meet his eyes, even when he kissed her good-bye. 


RANCE! Somewhere out in the great beyond of 
No Man’s Land! The men in the first-line 
trenches, dirt-caked and blackened by the outdoor 
sun, were rolling their last cigarettes, before nightfall 
darkness forbade the precious : smoke. 

“They're wiping us out,” said Dennis aera. 
“Tt’s over the top tonight or. 

“We're taking the trench tonight with — 
Darien!’’ 

“Darien?’’ 

“He took 47 and 39 >? said Dennis O’Neill. 

“It’s a charmed life he has,”’ said McLoughlin. 

“He follows danger like some men follow skirts.”’ 

“Over the top tonight.”” The words were whispered 
down the line. “Over the top with Captain Darien.” 

““We’ll win, then,” said the little cross-eyed Scotch- 
man, at the farthest end of the 
trench, “‘with Captain Larry.” 

“It’s death!” whispered Den- 
nis O’Neill. 

“But we'll give ’em a fight 
first,”’ finished little Mac. 

“When do we go?” breathed 
the cross-eyed Scotchman. 

“Just before morning, when 
they’re weak with night fear,” 
answered Dennis O’Neill, with a 
wicked grin. 

“We'll be taking a bit of rest 
first,” spoke Mac.’ 

“Mostly in the shell holes 
yonder,”’ said Dennis O’Neill. 

It was hours later when the 
men drew up in the darkness. 
Stolid, bulky shapes that were 
men. 

At a whispered command 
from Captain Larry, they 
climbed over the top and spread 
out in the darkness, hand in 
hand. 


went forward, 
steps silently. 

Twenty steps forward and 
then hands reaching out in the 
darkness to touch on either side, 

Forward again. 

“One — two — three — 
four—f 2 

Suddenly a light bomb burst 
overhead. They fell flat on their 
faces. _ Darkness! The hands 
reached out again. 

Forward! And a sudden stop. 

And then arms crossed to 
grasp the first barbed wire en- 
tanglements securely with the 
left hand while the clippers in 
their right cautiously sought out 
the heavy strands. A _ dull, 
noiseless “‘snip, snip” as steel 
bit into wire. And then the care 
of laying the broken pieces si- 
lently onto the ground. 

Forward again, and the same 
deadly counting that meant 
death if it went amiss. 

Forward again and more wire. 
[Into the open now, but crawling 
cautiously. There were shell 
holes here where the men must 
lie until the order came to go 
ahead. 

All safe so far. 

They could hear the enemy 
moving in the trenches beyond. 
But they made no sound. 

The boy captain listened, 
watch in hand. Everything he had ever done passed 
before his young-old vision. This was his third trench, 
maybe his last. He had told the girl there would be 
no more of it, but one can’t reckon with war. One 
takes what comes. He wondered what she had been 
trying to tell him just as the boat swung out. The 
thought had haunted him (Continued on page 31) 


counting their 


“Ready!” The crouching line’ 
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OOKING back on the night 
that I met, and entertained 
Jared Kingsley for the first 
and only time, I have little 
doubt that at the moment 
when he stood in my library he 
reached the moral turning point of 
his life. He met his real self then as 
few of us ever do. Afterward he j 
could never have had any illusions 
as to whether he acted on that occa- ! 
sion nobly or basely. He knew. , 
The Doctor and I can only ask 
questions. 

Francis Dewees, my physician and friend, had 
dined with me and we sat in the library surrounded 
by spoils from the savage land to which my fancy had 
most recently led me. My adventures had been duly 
related to him; he had satisfied my hunger for world 
events, and the talk had turned on the tragedies of 
life as a physician knows them. 

“Few persons, if any, make a decent finish. Viewed 
in the retrospect, if there is no actual tragedy in sight, 
there is failure, incompleteness,” he mused. ‘‘Take 
the case of Jared Kingsley, for instance——” © 

“Jared Kingsley? Jared Kingsley?’’ I murmured 
reminiscently. ‘Do I know him?”’ 

“Of course not. How can a man who leads the life 
of a wild brant know anybody.”’ ' 

“As I started to say—take Jared Kinglsey’s case. 
Of all the men I knew well, his life promised most cer- 
tainly to end only after long, sane achievement. Well, 
what happened? A week ago he died, a little past 


fifty, of some mysterious illness for which I could - 


discover neither cause nor cure. Some people think 
he never got over the shock of his first wife’s death— 
she was lost at sea—but they are the very same 
people who insisted that he did not care for her be- 
cause he married again almost immediately. He was 
the antithesis of the neurotic type and he faced the 
tragedy as every man should face the inevitable.” 

“Perhaps the second wife failed to measure up.” 

The physician smiled compassionately on me. 
“My dear Barry, you can’t know how absurd that 
sounds.” 

“That means she was young and beautiful,” I 
murmured cynically. 

“What a wise surmise. She was fifteen or twenty 
years younger than his first wife, but not too young 
for him. A woman who assumes responsibility for 
the happiness of a man past fifty cannot, at the same 
time, carry the burdens of age. You must admit 
that. Her beauty was positive and had a magnetic 
quality, quite indescribable. The first hint I had 
that anything was wrong with him came from her. 
I had seen very little of them since their marriage, 
but I felt perfectly easy about him. I understood 
him and his-type, and I know, and have seen the fact 
demonstrated many times, that when a man’s tend- 
erest domestic ties have been broken, the best remedy 
comes through some other splendid woman. 
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“Well, Justina came to my office one day, and I 
remember as though it were yesterday, the first 
words she uttered: ‘Doctor, I want to tell you some- 
thing about Jared—something that happened last 
week and again last night. I don’t understand it and 
I am frightened. But I hope you can explain the 
occurrence and tell me there is no occasion to worry.’ 

**She was very pale but she spoke quietly. 

“Vast Friday I went to New York to spend the 
day with aa old friend who was sailing for Europe. 
Jared met me at the trainon my return. At breakfast 
the next morning he said: 

«*«T played golf all afternoon last Monday while 
you were in New York.” 

“*<*sVYou mean yesterday,” I corrected, quite me- 
chanically. 

*****Nio, Monday, when you were gone,” he said. 

“**When I saw that he spoke seriously, I laughed at 
him for being absent-minded. He laughed too, and 
said as though he were a little puzzled: 

«ses Why, of course, it was yesterday you were 
gone.” 

“*T thought nothing of the matter until last night 
when he suddenly said: 

«s<* Yustina, I forgot to get our tickets. 
does our train leave?” 

“<< What are you talking about,” I asked. 

“<« Why, aren’t you going to Florida tomorrow?” 

**Toctor, I cannot tell you how I felt when I heard 
him say these things. We had planned to go to Flor- 
ida two months later. I couldn’t answer at all, I 
simply gazed at him. Finally he looked a little 
worried and said: 

«<*T believe my memory is getting bad.” 

“He didn’t mention the subject again and this 
morning he went at his work as usual but—what does 
it mean?’ 

“His nerves were out of order, I told her as cheer- 
fully as I could. I’d see him and, if possible, get him 
to take a little rest. But it was too late. The symp- 
toms abated for a time, but a month later he came 
into my office, threw himself into a chair, and said: 

“*T’m allin, Frank. I’m as good as dead.’ 

“And he was. A month later he went into a hospi- 
tal, lived a few months, lapsing often, and remaining 
for a longer period each time, in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. He died, carrying his secret with him, if 
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indeed he had a secret. But I can explain his death 
upon no other theory.” 

For a time after he ceased speaking we remained 
silent. I smoked and recalled the high points of his 
talk. After all, what does one man know about the 
depths of another man’s soul? What does any man 
know about his own subconscious self? I drew 
strongly on my pipe. It was out. Absently, I 
reached for the tobacco jar on the table at my side. 
It was empty. Then my memory snapped back two 
years and I pulled open the table drawer. Yes, there 
was the bag of aromatic Latakia sent me by that 
guest of two years ago, the morning after he and the 
beautiful woman with him had accepted my hospital- 
ity. There by the bag was her note of thanks where 
I had dropped it, and it had since remained untouched 
and forgotten. I smiled a little as I glanced back at 
their rain-sodden condition that cold, stormy night. 
I recalled that he retained his air of distinction and 
that she remained handsome in spite of her wet, 
bedraggled clothes. Who were they, I wondered. 
Charming, I remembered that. What was her name? 
I drew the letter from the envelope and glanced at 
the signature. ‘‘Justina Cogdall!” 

I handed the letter to the Doctor. He glanced at 
it and turned interested, questioning eyes upon me. 

“Yes, Frank; I found them all you described. She 
was even more.” 


““Vet he died and left her; God knows why. Even 
her love could not hold him. He was the strongest, 
most vital, best poised man I ever knew,” grieved 


the Doctor. 

“Yet he could be profoundly emotional,” I re- 
flected. ‘I told him a story of Yucatan that stirred 
him even more than it had me.” 

“Yucatan? His first wife was lost in the Yucatan 
Channel. She went down with the Santa Rosa.” 

“The Santa Rosa!”’ 

I spoke sharply. The Doctor looked up in surprise. 
Every detail of that evening with Jared Kingsley 
came back to me with photographic clearness. Was 
it the work of malicious destiny that had moved me 
to tell him on the eve of his marriage what I alone, 
of all men, knew about the wreck of the Santa Rosa? 

“Frank, it is my turn to tell what I know about 
Jared Kingsley and Justina Cogdall. It may prove 
the sequel of your history of him and furnish the clue, 
perhaps the answer, to the mystery of his final illness.” 

The physician leaned eagerly toward me, his eyes 
profound with a friend’s sympathy and the scientist’s 
interest in the pathology of his patient’s case. 

““The story begins on a stormy evening in May. I 
had just returned from an adventurous expedition to 
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Yucatan, where my contacts for a year had been alto- 
gether with primitive types of human beings, and 
when a man and woman of my own kind presented 
themselves at the door of my country-place, the eager- 
ness with which I forced my hospitality upon them 
must have made them wonder. 

“A broken steering-wheel had stranded them at 
my gate, which being half a mile away from the public 
road, left them only remotely subject to rescue by 
other motorists. This fact, a drenching rain and the 
approaching darkness drove them to my house to ask 
the use of the telephone. 

“T argued against his plan of ordering a taxi to 
come out for them and driving back to town in wet 
clothes, and finally convinced him that it would not 
overtax the resources of my household to give them 
really decent aid. 

“His anxiety for her, I think, made him yield to 
my persuasions; the storm had not left on either of 
them a dry thread, and he looked relieved when she 
went upstairs with my old negress, Viney. 

“When he had changed into some of my flannels, 
he found me waiting for him at the library fire. 
Evidently his tastes were similar to mine for he at 
once noticed the collections I had brought back with 
me. When my old negro butler announced dinner, 
my guests urged the necessity for their immediate 
return to town, and protested against what he called 
my excess hospitality. 

“*Don’t stop me, my dear fellow,’ I insisted. ‘I’m 
not always like this. Sometimes I’m so profoundly 
opposed to society that I go to the edge of civilization 
and jump off. Let me have my fling with the virtues 
while I’m feeling fit.’ 

“He agreed only when Andrew said: ‘Viney done 
tuck de lady’s suppah upstai’s. She say she'll res’ 
til the gemman gits ready tuh go.’ 

“During dinner his talk was not the ordinary 
change one usually receives in conversation; it was 
pure, gold coin, stamped with a rare personality and 
profound culture. Presently we were again comfort- 
ably seated before the library fire, he with a cigar, 
I with my old pipe. 

“Tyo you make all your collections first hand?’ he 
asked, as he picked up for closer examination an 
arrow lying on the table between us. 

“The arrow brought vividly to my mind the most 
tragic story I have ever encountered during my many 
wanderings. I had determinded never to repeat it 
for I could see no remedy for the unfortunate victim 
whom it concerned, but the temptation came strongly 
upon me to share the horror of it with this man. 
Perhaps his clear brain would suggest a solution for 
the unsolvable. 


666 HAT arrow symbolizes to me the torture of a 

woman,’ I began. ‘If you knew that a white 
woman was held captive by a tribe of savage and 
uncivilized Indians in Yucatan, what would you do 
about it?’ 

“T did not wait for an answer to my question, but I 
felt at once that he was giving me unusual attention. 

““*You see, it’s like this,’ I continued: ‘I report 
the matter to the State Department; what happens? 
Mexico cannot control those Indians; any investiga- 
tion on her part would be a pretense and result in 
nothing; a private expedition would be refused a per- 
mit to enter the country. The Indians shoot every 
white man they see, so that an individual explorer, no 
matter how splendidly equipped with purpose and 
pluck and outfit, is as good as dead before he starts.’ 

“*God! he groaned, with a desperate outward 
gesture of his arm. 

“***God!”? That expresses the situation exactly. 
When I think of that poor creature, I can only say 
to myself.what you’ve said—‘*God!’’’ 

“*But if you found her, why could not another?’ 

**T saw her through an accident that could hardly 
happen again. With my outfit of Yucatecans, I had 
ventured to the edge of the chicle country from the 
Honduras side, where the Indians have something 
like a friendly understanding with the English. 

““T came down with a violent attack of fever and 
just as, with my last spark of consciousness, I had 
had myself and my effects packed into a litter for the 
return trip, we were surprised by a band:of Indians, 
who, after killing two of my men, carried 
me and the other one into a remote 
mountainous region to the principal 
village of their tribe. 

“*T don’t know why they spared my 
life. Some superstition, I think, about 
not killing a man in delirium. But at 
any rate they let me alone, and when I 
got well, permitted me, with some re- 
strictions, the freedom of the village.’ 

“*And the woman?’ asked Kingsley 
in a low tone. ; 

“*The first time I saw her was at night, 
and while the moonlight in that country 
is brilliant, and my impression that she 
was white came instantly and sharply, I 
afterward persuaded myself that my 
eyesight or imagination, or both, had 
played me a trick, it seemed so incredible 
that a white woman should be there. 

“**T was lying in my hammock, where I 
always slept, rather than enter their 
unpleasant huts. It was past midnight 


and I was wide-awake, wondering if I would ever see 
my own country again. The Yucatecan they had 
captured with me was kept under some sort of guard, 
but I, being still weak from the effects of fever, and 
apparently not able to run away, was permitted con- 
siderable liberty. 

“There was a kind of neutral zone between my 
hammock and the village, where the Indians gathered 
and to which, by choice, I confined myself. Beyond 
this strip, I had noticed, though only casually, a little 
shack built somewhat apart from the others. Through 
its door I saw the woman step—cautiously, I recalled 
later—throw herself on her knees and raise her face 
and arms in, what seemed to me, an agony of suppli- 
cation. 

““* While the occurrence was still nothing more than 
a picture, an old squaw emerged from the hut, seized 
her arm, and together they re-entered the house. 
The whole thing passed so quickly that after several 
days of vigilant watching, during which time I saw 
nothing to renew my suspicions, I came to believe 
that the woman must have been an Indian or that 
I was still suffering the delusions of fever. But I had 
no sooner reached this comforting conclusion when 
it was again upset. Having cultivated the habit of 
sleeping as much as possible through the day, I found 
myself habitually awake for hours during the night. 


¢¢¢T YOR SEVERAL nights in succession, before the 

moon was up, I saw by the intense starlight 
of that region, two figures leave the hut and move 
toward the wide open spaces at one side of the village. 

““*One was unmistakably that of the bent old squaw, 
the other had the tall form and graceful carriage of an 
American or European. Presently they would return 
and slip quietly into the hut without disturbing the 
sleeping village. Kept a close captive by day, the 
woman evidently escaped the confinement of the hut 
for a short time at night through the kindness of her 
keeper, the old squaw. From then, on, I was con- 
tinually devising plans to see her again, possibly to 
speak to her. .One night the opportunity came. 

“*T found it unpleasantly exciting. One day the 
men of the tribe returned with quantities of fresh 
beef, and that night there was.a great hullabaloo. I 
was completely forgotten and I reasoned that prob- 
ably the woman would be, too, as I noticed the old 
squaw among the merrymakers. Taking my kodak 
with me, I slipped around to a little thicket close to 
her shack which stood in the glare of the enormous 
fire the Indians had built. ; ‘ { 

“**Presently, as I had hoped, she appeared at the 
doorway. 

‘*** Fer hair, which hung over her breast in two thick 
braids, was so light I got the impression it might be 
white, and that she was a woman about fifty years 
old. I never got the chance to speak to her.’ 

“Kingsley rose abruptly, almost violently, and 
stood with his back to me, looking down at the fire. 

“*Shocking, isn’t it?? My remark was an uncon- 
scious response to some expression of horror on his 
part. ‘Whenever I saw her I felt sure of her race. 


‘*Few persons, 
if any, 
make a decent 
jinish,”’ 
mused the Doctor 


of Jared Kingsley” 


“Take, for instance, the case 
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She was unmistakably Caucasian. Away from her, 
I asked myself many times if I were not dreaming.’ 

“**Could she have been an Indian?’ 

““*T think I should have come to believe that myself 
but for one fact—I got a snapshot of her.’ 

“Kingsley jerked himself about and faced me. 

““The story moves you just as it did me. Many 
times I felt that I must either make an attempt to 
rescue her or remain and share her fate; then when I 
was keyed up to do something desperate, the futility 
of any action on my part would strike me and the very 
hopelessness of the situation would, in a way, bring 
me relief. 

““*Two weeks later my Yucatecan guide and I were 
placed on horses with the few effects I had not parted 
with for the purpose of retaining the good will of my 
captors. Escorted by quite a body of Indians we 
started on a rough journey lasting about ten days. 
At the edge of a struggling forest of Yuca trees we 
were turned loose. Here my guide managed to pick 
up the trail and, after a few weeks of difficult travel 
over low table lands, around isolated hills, and through 
forests of big trees, we made our way back to the 
coast town from which we started. The town itself 
is held by the Mexican Government, but beyond its 
limits it has no more power than your or I. The 
Quintana Roo, that part of the country inhabited by 
the independent Indians, begins almost at its edge 
and extends west and north to Campeche, vast, un- 
explored and inaccessible as the South Pole.’ 

“T paused and refilled my pipe. 

“You made no effort to save the woman?’ His 
voice was firm but very low and subtly suggestive of 
pain. 

“*To this extent only,’ I said. ‘When we were 
preparing to leave I had for the first time since our 
captivity began, an opportunity to talk with my 
guide. Besides Spanish, he knew a good many Mayan 
words, and during our stay had learned more, so that 
he was able to pick up a little information now and 
then about what was going on among the Indians. I 
told him that I had decided to speak to the chief about 
the white woman they were keeping concealed. - His 
face turned the color of ashes as he groveled before 
me, pretending to be examining the baggage, while 
he spoke in a terror-stricken whisper: 

“*« For the love of the Holy Virgin, Senor, say noth- 
ing or we are dead men.” The poor fellow shook so 
violently that he could hardly speak. “If they know 
you know about her, they will shoot us at once. Have 
mercy on me—there are the wife, the little children 
waiting for me at home.”’ 

““They may treat her cruelly,’ I said, my con- 
science unable to square my conduct with the situa- 
tion. 

“****She is free when we are not here. To them she 
is a god. After every big hurricane these Indians go 
down to the coast and whatever the sea has washed 
ashore they bring back and hold as I would the image 
of Christ. They would never give her up. She came 
from the wreck of the Santa Rosa.” 

““There was no doubt that the woman was being 
carefully concealed, and even to speak of her might 
have meant a useless sacrifice of our lives.’ 

““As I ceased speaking, I withdrew my gaze from 
the fire and fixed it upon my chance guest. He met it 
with the veiled look of one whose mind was groping 
in remote regions. 

“Of course,’ I went on to say, ‘the question to be 
decided is what shall be done about the matter. 
Advertise the story? A dozen half-balanced persons 
or pure sensationalists will claim kinship with the 
lost woman. The real relatives may never hear of her. 

“*Take it up with the State Department? Who 
could locate the particular tribe that holds her, and 
succeeding in that, would not a demand for her release 
result inevitably in her complete disappearance? 

“*Bah! A relief expedition looks perfectly insane 
when you begin to consider the obstacles, but the 
thing has been a burden to me and I am glad to share 
it with someone.’ : 

“T remember leaning forward and waiting eagerly 
for my companion’s comment. 

““As though moved by the explosion of some inner 
nerve force, he walked abruptly to the farther end of 
the room. P 

“Ah! I said with quiet satisfaction, ‘I 
see the story has touched the raw in you, 
too.” 

“He returned to the fireplace, his eyes 
fixed, his movements almost spasmodic. 

“From the inside pocket of my coat I 
took a small leather case. 

““Luckily,’ I said, ‘I put the little print 
here—the film was lost. The face is in 
shadow and one would have to b miliar 
with her outlines to make su f her 
identity.’ 

“T handed it to him. He turned and 
studied the picture by the light of the open 
fire. I could not see his face. 

“From the hall came a sound of foot- 
steps. Looking through the open doorway 
I saw Justina Cogdall, vital, beautiful, 
midway of the stairs, leaning over the 
banister. 

“*Are you ready to go?’ she called 
softly. He turned, and for a moment 
viewed her as (Continued on page 41) 
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Rhoda 
read his blank 
bewilderment 
correctly, 
and was glad 
that she had 
spoken 
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ANYBODY BUT PAUL 


6y Fannie Kilbourne 
Tlustrated by Monte Crews 


HEN the first All-Sophomore dance was 
announced at Central High School, Rhoda 
began to realize that, as a girl, she was 
more or less of a failure. Before the 
announcement of the dance, it had not 
been so easy to draw the line between the 
girls who were failures and the girls who 

were not. Popularity was, of course, the touchstone 
which proved the question of any girl’s success, but 
before the dance, it had net been necessary to offer 
credentials of one’s popularity. Such purely cir- 
cumstantial evidence as a boy or two loitering at 
one’s desk at recess or waiting to walk home with one, 
was often sufficient to gain the verdict. Now, all 
that was changed. How many invitations for the 
dance had a girl received? That was the definite 
test. Had she been passed by without a single invi- 
tion? Then there was no use dodging the issue— 
she was a failure. And as each day brought the dance 
a little nearer, Rhoda became a little surer that she 
was a failure. 

It would not have been quite so hard if Helene 
had been a failure, too. Helene and Rhoda were 
chums and they might have consoled each other. 
Not in words, of course. Not for worlds would either 
have ,addmitted to the other that she was disap- 
pointed. They would have talked of other things. 
Perhaps Helene’s father would have taken them both 
to the Orpheum the evening of the dance. But 
there no such minor consolation for Rhoda. 

N two weeks before the critical date, Helene 
came to school with shining eyes and the air of hav- 
ing something very interesting which she wished to 
be urged to tell. She listened to Rhoda’s comments 
with an air of sprightly preoccupation. Suddenly, 
she said: . 

“Rhoda, you can’t imagine!” 

Rhoda could not. / 

“Will Porter asked me to the All-Sophomore!”’ 

Rhoda had a sudden forlorn desire to go off some- 
where alone and cry. She felt that now she was the 
only failure in Central High School. ‘And it was 
certainly a most disconcerting and lonely feeling. 


“Rhoda,”’ Helene said suddenly, ‘“‘I can get you a 
bid to go to the dance if you want to go. Will said 
that a friend of his wanted to go but didn’t know 
any girl to take. I’m sure I could fix it for you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.’”’ Rhoda might be a failure, 
but she was not ready to accept any patronage. “I 
don’t care so very much about going.” 

“Oh, all right,’ said Helene. And the subject was 
dropped. 

During the next few days, Rhoda found an unex- 
pected consolation. She discovered that there were 
other Sophomores who had not received invitations, 
many others. These girls took different methods of 
concealing their true feelings from their classmates. 
Marie Murphy turned her plight into a joke, almost 
forgetting her disappointment in the making of a good 
story. One morning, a week or two before the dance, 
Rhoda came into the cloakroom to find Marie holding 
forth to a delighted audience. 

“My spirit is broken,” she was saying. ‘Two 
weeks»ago, I said there were only five boys in the 
class that I’d go to the dance with. But after I’d 
stood this awful strain for a week, I said that there 
were only five boys in the class that I wouldn’t go 


One of Miss Kilbourne’s stories pub- 
lished in Woman’s World was selected 
by Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, the literary 
critic of the Boston Transcript, as one 
of the best short stories of the year. You 
will like this one and the others to follow. 


with. Now, I’d go with anybody that asked me 


‘anybody except Paul Smith.” 


“He’s such a boob,”’ one of the listeners giggled. 

Paul Smith was a tall, ungainly fellow, all hands 
and feet, who had recently come from another school 
in a neighboring town, and Marie’s admirers had a 
hearty laugh at his expense. 

“T do hope,’’ Marie went on, “‘that I won’t weaken 
any more. I like to think that there’s somebody I 
wouldn’t go with.” 

Rhoda went to her first-hour class, soberly thought- 
ful. It was all very well for Marie to make a joke of 
having received no invitation. Marie could do it. 
Rhoda could not. She could appreciate that, treated 
from Marie’s point of view, the subject might have 
its humorous possibilities. To her, it was grim. 
Bit by bit, the idea of accepting Helene’s offer crept 
upon her. It might not be such a shameful thing, 
after all. Estelle Richards, a pretty little blonde 
Sophomore who had received five invitations already, 
had arranged to pass on three to her less fortunate 
classmates. Those three spoke of going to the dance 
in the most brazen manner; they seemed actually 
proud of their ill-gotten gains, and before long, the 
rest of the class apparently forgot that these 
invitations had not come by the most legitimate of 
means. 

It was only three days before the dance that Rhoda 
could bring herself to broach the subject to Helene. 

“Has—has—is Will’s friend going to the All- 
Sophomore?”’ she asked at last. 

Helene knew at once whom she meant. 

“T don’t think so. He’s awfully bashful and he 
doesn’t want to ask a girl. He’d just as soon go, 
though.”’ 

“Well, I—I ”> Rhoda grew hot and red. The 
words simply would not come. Helene was a true 
friend, kindly even in her hour of triumph. 

“Why don’t you go?’ she helped Rhoda along. 
“Come on, it would be lots more fun if you went. 
What do you care? Come on, why don’t you go?” 

So at last, pretending to herself that she was going 
merely to accommodate Helene, Rhoda accepted her 
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friend’s offer. Helene, as go-between, was to make 
all necessary arrangements, and it was not until all 
the plans had been made, that Rhoda thought to 
inquire the name of Will’s friend. It was Paul Smith! 

If Rhoda had not had a rigid code of honor, she 
would have broken the engagement the instant she 
learned her escort’s name. But her word had been 
given and it did not occur to her that the situation 
was anything but inevitable—inevitable but horrible. 
If anything could be worse than a failure, it was this 
kind of a success. To appear upon the ballroom floor 
with a boy she had heard called “‘a boob!’ She was 
robbed of the pleasure of telling the girls that she was 
going to the dance for fear somebody would ask who 
was taking her. If it had been anybody but Paul 
Smith! 

The day before the party, she came upon Marie 
Murphy in the cloakroom, again surrounded by an 
eager group of listeners.. Marie was turning her mis- 
fortune into a kind of social asset. 

“No luck yet?” giggled one of the other girls. 

Marie shook her head, mockingly doleful. 

“I’ve given up the ghost,” she said. “‘The boys in 
this class don’t know. a good thing when they see it.” 

She sighed and the chorus of giggles rose louder. 
Encouraged by her success, Marie went on: “Oh, yes, 
there was a time when I was as proud as anybody else. 
Why, I can actually remember when I said I wouldn’t 
go with Paul Smith!” 

Rhoda felt suddenly superior to Marie Murphy. 
Marie would be glad enough to go with Paul Smith 
now. Well, she needn’t think she could! 

The girl who sat beside Rhoda in geometry, turned 
to her during the whispering moments of the assem- 
bling of the class. 

“My, wouldn’t it be a circus to be going to the 
All-Sophomore!” 

Rhoda resented the camaraderie in the other’s tone. 

“T imagine we'll have sort of fun,”’ she said, in the 
tone of one to whom All-Sophomore dances were tire- 
some details in a crowded social season. 

““Why! I didn’t know you were going!” 

“Oh, yes,” Rhoda said with regal nonchalance. “I 
thought I might as well.” 

She was suddenly very glad she was going to the 
dance. That, after all, was the vital fact. The name 
of her escort paled into insignifi- 
cance. 

It was not until the evening of the 
party that She began to be uneasy. 
Everything was ready; her long 
black school coat lay on the bed, 
beside it, was the white silkoline 
slip which was to keep the black 
lining from ‘‘crocking’’ on _ the 
white dress she had had for her 
brother’s wedding. Her best hat 
was there and her slipper bag with 
the black patent leather pumps. 
She was waiting for the ring of the 
doorbell to announce that Paul 
Smith had arrived. And she was 
feeling very uneasy. 

It was her first dance; possible 
difficulties loomed unexpectedly be- 
fore her. She would have to shake 
hands with the patronesses. She 
had heard the older girls talk about 
“going down the line,’ and she 
wondered just what she would be 
supposed to do. The process sound- 
ed vague and confusing. How 
would she know where to find Paul 
when she left the girls’ dressing 
room. Thank fortune, she did not 
have the possibility of being a wall- 
flower to worry about, for she un- 
derstood that the boys filled their 
partners’ programs. A_ sudden, 
terrifying thought—what if Paul 
should not know enough to perform 
this duty? What if she should be 
left, the only girl at the dance with- 
out a program filled for her? What 
if—oh, it all seemed full of terrifying 
possibilities, and she felt frightened 
and responsible. 


UT she really had a wonderful 
time at the dance. And it came 
about in the most unexpected man- 
ner. Paul Smith was quite as uncer- 
tain of the proper thing to do as 
she had feared he would be. From 
the moment that Rhoda’s doorbell 
pealed alarmingly and she answered 
it to find Paul Smith standing a lit- 
tle back of Will Porter like a violet 
behind a sturdy oak, to the time, 
several hours later when he bade 
her an apprehensive farewell and 
fled in relief, he was at no time nor 
in any sense his own man. But 
and this was the vital point—he 
turned to Rhoda in his moments of 
indecision. 
At the door of the high school 
gymnasium where the dance was 
to be held, Will Porter deserted him 


choked her. 


shamelessly. He seemed to feel that, having per- 
suaded Paul to go to the dance, having secured a girl 
to go with him, and chaperoned the two as far as the 
very doorway of pleasure, hé had done his duty by 
Paul Smith. From thence, it was strictly “‘up to 
Paul.” And no foundling, left on an alien doorstep, 
was ever more at the mercy of unknown elements 
than Paul Smith, standing in the gymnasium hallway, 
clutching Rhoda’s arm and holding fast to Rhoda’s 
slipper bag. He had taken both the arm and the 
slipper bag because he had seen Will take Helene’s. 
He had not happened to see Will release Helene’s, so 
he had not thought of releasing Rhoda’s. 

He had not the slightest idea of what to do next. 
If there had been anybody else to ask, he probably 
would not have turned to Rhoda. But there was no- 
body else. 

““What—what’s the big idea, now?” he asked husk- 
ily. ‘‘What do we do now?” 

Rhoda’s quick eyes had seen the girls going toward 
the girls’ locker room and several boys waiting outside 
the door. The other boys seemed to go in the direc- 
tion of the boys’ locker room. It was really very 
simple, after all. 

“Till go in there and change my shoes,” she said, 
“and you go into the boys’ room and wait for me 
here.”’ 

“All right,” Paul said, starting off with a crimson 
air of relief. He had to return hastily with Rhoda’s 
slipper bag. She had been frenziedly searching her 
mind for a tactful way to suggest a certain duty. 

“When youre filling my program,” she said 
sweetly, “be sure to get me nice boys for partners.” 

“When I’m filling your Paul repeated 
blankly. ‘‘Oh, sure—all right—sure,”’ he gulped. 

Rhoda read his blank bewilderment correctly and 
was glad that she had spoken. 

It was in the dressing room while Rhoda was 
changing her shoes and powdering her nose that she 
began to think about her social future. Paul’s de- 
pendence upon her gave her a delicious feeling of bold, 
easy poise, she had no idea that social problems were 
so easily met and solved. Why, she must be just cut 
out for this sort of thing. Already, two of her possible 
difficulties had been mere child’s play. Why had she 
felt so sure that she — a failure? Why should she 


There was nothing new to make Rhoda’s heart pound till it almost 
It was all as old as spring, and as welcome 
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not be a success, go to all the dances, be a belle? 
Why not, indeed? Out of the fact that Rhoda could 
locate the girls’ dressing room and set Paul safely on 
his way to the boys’, sprung in less than five minutes, 
a full-grown, wide-spreading social ambition. 

She had received an invitation to this dance, how 
or why did not matter, and she was building a glorious 
social future on the theory that if one can swim one 
stroke, one can swim fifty. Paul, of course, had his 
part in this future. She sighed fora moment. There 
must be somebody to play escort, but why could it 
not have been anybody but Paul? Still, even in her 
optimistic enthusiasm, she was forced to admit that 
Paul was by far the most probable. Already, she 
felt that, such as he was, she might count upon Paul. 
His entire social attilude seemed summed up in his 
invitation by proxy. He did not dare ask a girl to 
go to the dance, but he would ‘just as soon” go. 


T WAS. an unexpectedly satisfactory evening. 
Rhoda’s program was filled with the names of the 
boys with whom she would most like to dance. Paul 
evidently stood better with his own sex than he did 
with hers. Of course, she realized that it was Paul’s 
enterprise, not her charms, which had secured such 
partners. Still, as one after another came up to claim 
his dance, she did not try to banish a pleasant little 
feeling that it was vastly to her credit that things 
should be as they were. f 
Between dances, little groups gathered around the 
edges of the ballroom. There was much giggling in 
these groups, a little gentle scuffling with cautious 
eyes on the chaperones. A boy would snatch away a 
girl’s program, dangling it teasingly before her eyes. 
She would slap at him lightly and sometimes he would 
catch her wrists and ask, “Now what are you going 
to do?’ And thrilling at his strength, she would 
blush and refuse to answer. Most of the repartee 
would be quite wasted on older ears. One must be 
sixteen to catch the romanee of ‘‘Oh, is that so?” the 
provocative challenge of ““Yes, you would!” 

And Rhoda loved it! She danced and giggled and 
scuffled a little, too. In the music, the brightness, the 
excitement of it all, she forgot every unpleasant thing. 
There were times when she did not even remember 
that she had come with Paul Smith. 

Will and Helene went home with 
them and along the deserted street, 
the four chatted together. Will 
turned to remark over his shoulder: 

““Byrne said to tell you people to 
come over next Friday night and 
dance in their attic. There’s a big 
bunch going. Don’t you want to?” 

Paul was nervously silent. Rhoda 

“spoke excitedly. Paul’s uncertainty 
of himself again gave her the feeling 
of bold social poise. 

“Oh, let’s!’ she said to him. 
“Don’t you think it would be fun?” 

“Yes, I guess so. Sure. All 
right.” 

At the door of her house, Rhoda 
said: “If youll come over some _ 
night before Friday, Pll show you 
the Jump Jim Crow. I learned it at 
dancing school and it’s awfully easy 
and losts of fun.” 

“Sure,” said Paul. “All right.” 
It was settled that he was to come 
Wednesday evening. , 

Wednesday evening he presented 
himself promptly and a rather self- 
conscious Rhoda met him at the 
door. To the lilt of the victrola, 
they danced. Afterward, Rhoda 
made fudge. As a whole, the eve- 
ning was not nearly so bad as Paul 
had feared. 


O RHODA’S high school social 
life began. With unconscious 
willingness, Paul shaped himself into 
her plans as water into a pitcher. 
Once the first daring step had been 
taken, he apparently liked the idea 
of having a “‘girl.” Most of the 
boys had them. He did all the 
things the others did, he took 
Rhoda bobbing and skating, he 
escorted her to all the school enter- 
lainments and to the other AIl- 
Sophomore dances, he often loitered 
beside her desk at recess. 

Little by little, Rhoda at pted 
to iron out of Paul’s personity the 
creases which annoyed the 
most. Sometimes when he frankly 
asked her advice on social problems, 
she used direct methods. At other 
times, her methods were quite as 
effective, allhough more subtle. 

“I’m crazy about the kind of 
collars Will Porter wears, aren’t 
you?”’ she would ask. And a few 
days later, Paul would appear with 
a collar like Will’s. 

“I’m afraid a horse will run over 
me,”” she (Continued on page 39) 
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“So now, after all their adventures, the lovers meet again,” he purred 


THE GIRL WITH THE VIOLET EYES 
_ A Mystery and Adventure Story 


Author of “The 


T WAS a night of thick fog, and difficult for 
vehicles or pedestrians to see a yard in 
front .of them, when, at half-past seven, 
the dapper young gentleman in the Spring 
Street haberdashery, pulled down the iron 
blinds. He was just about to close and 
lock the door, when a late customer en- 
tered. This was a tall, heavy-looking man, 

with a battered, clean-shaved face, and a thick gold 

watch chain, and looked, as indeed he was, a pros- 
perous publican, and hardly the type of person who 
visited the select emporium. 

“What can I do for you, sir?’’ asked the young 
gentleman. 

“You can show me some silk handkerchiefs,’ 
the newcomer. 

The shopman turned and was reaching down a box 
of the desired article when he heard a noise. The 
formidable-looking man had stepped to the end of 
the shop, whipped round the counter, and stood in a 
menacing attitude by the door which led to the back 
premises. Simultaneously, he gave: a low whistle. 

Then things happened with considerable rapidity. 
The whistle had hardly died away when a short, wiry, 
long-armed little man stepped into the shop, followed 
by a tall old gentleman with an ivory-white face, and 
a boy with a cap drawn over his eyes and wearing a 
thick muffler. The door of the shop shut with a click, 
and the young gentleman found himself gazing 
straight into the muzzle of a particularly wicked- 
looking short-barrelled pistol. 

““Now, then, Mr. Montague, junior,’’ said the little 
man, who held the pistol a foot away, “‘your time’s 
up. We know who you are; we know what your 
brot is; we know all about Dr. Lipsius—hands up, 
quic 

The suavity and confidence of the young man dis- 
appeared in a flash. His hands rose above his head; 
he trembled like a leaf. 

“On to ’im, young-feller-me-lad!’ said the little 
man, and in an instant there was a rapid shedding of 
clothes and something as agile as a baboon, and horribly 
like one, scrambled over the counter, and caught Mr. 
Montague, junior, firmly round the neck. In a trice 
his hands were handcuffed behind him. The seram- 
bling yellow creature had twisted a handkerchief 
tightly round his neck, and the big man by the inner 


’ 


said 


67 Guy Ghorne 


Tlustrated 6y Warrant Pryor 


door advanced, and picked him up as if he had been a 
hundred weight of coal. 

“This way, old sport, I suppose?”’ said the big man 
to the smaller one. 

“Through that door obviously, Mr. Cogley,” said 
the tall, aristocratic-looking gentleman, and Mr. 
Montague was carried into his little sanctum behind 
the shop, and placed in a shabby armchair. 

“It’s all up,’’ said the little man with the pistol. 
“The waxworks is surrounded—a pink rat couldn’t 
escape. We know everything. As for you, the pun- 
ishment for an accessory to murder is the drop. A 
young feller of your intelligence didn’t need to be told 
that. Eight o’clock in the morning, Mr. Montague, 
and the chaplain shakin’ ’ands with you before the 
pinioning. Can’t you ’ear the bell a toll-in’! Can’t 
you feel the bag on your face?’ Chang, give that 
there ’andkerchief a turn, just to remind him like.” 


> 


ROM the back of the chair, strong and ready fin- 
gers twisted the handkerchief until the wretch’s 
face grew purple and his tongue began to protrude. 
“That will do, that will do, my boy!” Meredith 
said hurriedly, somewhat to the disgust of Alf Jersey, 
who thought the gentle persuation had hardly gone 
far enough as yet. 

““Now, you’ve got one chance, and one only,’ Alf 
went on. “If you turn state’s evidence, you may get 
off with a few months’ ’ard. It may be—I don’t say 
it ‘will—that you will be allowed to clear out alto- 
gether, and nothing said. You've got to show us the 
way through the secret passage leading to the 
Chamber of Terrors.”’ 

“Oh, sirf’ the youth spluttered. 
show you everything that I know. I’m not in the 
confidence of Dr. Lipsius or of my brother. I’m only 
a mere servant, sir. I don’t know what is going on, 
sir. I’ve been put in this shop without knowing any- 
thing, really.” 

“Never mind what you don’t know. 
what we want at-once.” 

“Yes, sir; oh, of course I will, sir—right to the 
cellar adjoining the Chamber. ” 

“They are there now?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir. The young lady has been there for a 
long time, and the young gentleman is there, too.” 

“Who else?” Alf asked fiercely, his voice shaking. 


“Oh. sir, I wall 


Show us 


Ravenscroft Riddie’*When It Was Dark’; etc. 


“Oh, the doctor, sir, and Mr. Quong, and another 
lady.” 

Alf nodded. ‘‘And your brother, and Mr. March- 
mont—you know Mr. Marchmont, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Big gentleman like a farmer. A 


_ telegram came from him half an hour ago, to say that 


he couldn’t join the doctor. I think, sir—” and here 
a look of ineffable slyness came upon the creature’s 
face—‘‘I think it is highly probable that Mr. M. and 
my brother have gone off for a little holiday, sir.” 

“Good!” said Meredith, “‘that makes only two.” 

“And the lady, Miss Lipsius,’’ Alf answered drily. 
“A ’ost in ’erself if all I ’ear is correct. Now then, 
quick, march!” 

His arms gripped by Cogley, whom Alf had sum- 
moned to be the fourth in the rescue party, Mon- 
tague led the way through a door, down a short 
passage, and into a small back yard at the further end 
of which there was a shed. 

“Quong is mine, and don’t you forget it!’ said 
Mr. Cogley in a hoarse whisper to Alf. “I’ve hated 
the sight of the swine ever since I took the Sealand 
Inn." 

They entered the shed, which was an ordinary 
enough place, save that it was lighted by an electric 
light, the switch being indicated by the captive. 
Several sacks of coal stood in one corner, and there 
were two or three lying on the floor. 

“Tf you pull those sacks away,” the young man 
said, stimulated by a vicious prod in the back from 
Chang, “you will find a trapdoor. The key is in my 
vest pocket.” 

The bags were speedily thrust aside, but even then, 
so carefully constructed was the secret entrance, that 
it was some time before Alf found the minute keyhole. 
He did so at last, however, only to realize that there 
was no ring or hold by which to raise the door. 

“Tf you stand aside, sir, and just pull the key the 
door will open.” 

In considerable surprise, Alf did as he was bid, and 
the lid rose with astonishing ease, disclosing a dark 
cavity and a flight of stone steps, covered with felt. 

“Tt works by weights and pulleys,’ the boy re- 
marked. ‘‘The doctor leaves nothing to chance!’’ 

There was an evil pride in the fellow’s voice, and 
Bill Cogley struck him across the mouth with his 
mighty open palm. ‘‘Not so (Continued on page 34) 
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Answers to Some of the 
Questions Asked Us 


ments. 


concisely. 


Out of Our Mail Bag 


Names and addresses will not be signed to published letters, but they 
should not be omitted when writing to us. 


Department, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 


Ralph W. Ermeling 
Is the one to write to if you 
are planning or building a 
home. 


Intend to build a house tf six rooms, 
bath and finished attic, cost to be between 
$2,500 and $3,000, so I am taking the 
opportunity as a subscriber of the Woman's 
World of asking your advice. My lot is 
352x120, and there is a grade of about five 

‘feet. The house will face west. How can 
I have the terrace made so that I will have 
the steps leading to the porch in the center? 
Will you please send me a few plans of 
houses at the above price?—K. G. C. 


I am glad to send plans for a six-room 
house which can be built on a lot thirty- 
five feet in width. Your letter does not 
state whether you wish to have the house 
all one floor or if you prefer two stories. 
This house was planned to cost $3,000, 
although I doubt if it can be built for 
that amount. In fact, I doubt if a house 
of six rooms can be built at that price 
at the present time if the rooms are to be 
reasonable in size or the house at all up- 
to-date. I do not say this to discourage 
you, but it is only fair to face the facts in 
advance rather than to have regrets 
later. If these plans are not suitable I 
hope you will feel free to write again as 
we are always glad to answer questions 
for our readers. I do not quite under- 
stand from your letter what is the trouble 
about the terrace. Build in your steps 
wherever you want them with retaining 
side walls, and grade the lot so that the 
terrace is parallel to the front sidewalk. 


Mrs. Maude Radford 
Warren 


Gives advice on intimate, 
oersonal problems and an- 
swers questions on etiquette. 


I ama girl twenty-four years of age, 
and have never had any gentlemen friends, 
Tama “great big girl,” about five feet nine 
inches tall, and when I am out in company 
always feel self-conscious on account of 
my height. I weigh about 160 pounds, 
have a good complexion and brown hair. 
My face is passable, although not pretty, 
but my body seems to be so awkward and 
large. When I am talking to a man who is 
taller than I am, I do not feel quite so 
embarrassed, but if a smaller man speaks 
to me, I feel as if I were overgrown. Can 
you suggest anything to overcome this. I 
always feel out of place, no matter where I 
go, because people always intimate that I 
am so tall.—G. H. 


You should not feel sensitive about 
your size. Five feet nine is not too tall. 
A big woman who carries herself well is 
good to look upon. Why not take special 
exercises so as to keep straight and 
limber? I am sure that if you do, you 
will not feel so tall; or, you may even 
be glad of your height. Ask Charline to 
suggest some exercises for you. Your 
weight is about right, but do not try to 
get any heavier. Exercising will attend 
to that also. If I can help you at any 
time, I shall be glad to. 


There are several things that I would 
like to ask you about. Will you tell me 
what to say to introduce a boy to a girl 
and how to introduce a girl to a boy—if 
there is any difference in the way of doing 
it? And what shall I say when anyone 
introduces me to a boy or a girl? Whena 


nice boy asks to take me home from church, 
what ought I to say; what shall I say if I 
do not want to go with him? How often 


is it proper for me to correspond with a boy * 


friend who lives in a distant city? 


When you are introducing a girl and 
boy, say ,“*Miss Smith (or Mary) may I 
introduce (or, I should like to introduce 
or present) Ned Brown or Mr. Brown.” 
When you are introduced to a_ boy, 
smile, bow, and repeat his name. Do 
the same to a girl, adding if you care to, 
“Tam glad to meet you.” If you wish 
a young man to accompany you home, 
thank him, and say that he may. If 
you do not care for his company, say: 
“Thank you, | have made other arrange- 
ments.” 

In your letter, you do not state your 
age, nor say how well you know this 
friend with whom you _ correspond. 
Much depends upon that. Your mother 
is the one to decide how often you should 
write to him. 


Mrs. Elsie G. Datesman 


Will answer all questions 
relating to music. 


Will you please suggest several pro- 
grams of Easter music suitable for a church 
service.—H. N. K. 


Program I. 


Welcome, Happy Morning! 

Easter Carols—Come, Ye 
Raise the Strain. 

Anthem—Awake Ye Spirits (The March 
of Damascus)—Costa. 

Easter Hymn—Victory—From 
trina. 

Contralto Solo—Angels Roll The Rock 
Away—Hawley. 

Anthem—Christ Is Risen (arr. 
Tannhauser March)—Wagner. 
Lift Your Glad Voices in Triumph On 
High. 

Carols—Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Heaven and Voices Raise. 


Faithful, 


Pales- 


from 


Hearts to 


Program II. 


Processional Hymn—Jesus Christ Is 
Risen Today, Alleluia! 

Morning Hymn (Unaccompanied)— 
Sunlight O’er the Field Is Spread— 
Rheinberger. ; 

Anthem—In the End of the Sabbath— 
Geibel. 

Male Quartet—Raise High Your Heads 
—Tenny. 

Solo—The Lord Is Risen (From The 
Light of the World)—Arthur Sullivan. 

Anthem—Hallelujah Chorus (From The 
Mount of Olives)—Beethoven. 

Recessional Hymn—The Day of Resur- 
rection—Henry Smart. 


“ Program III. 


Easter Hymn—Welcome, Happy Morn- 
ing!—Sullivan. 

Anthem—Christ Our Passover—Holden. 

Contralto Solo—Alleluia! — Humphries. 

Anthem—King of Kings—Simper. 

Quartet—Raise Now Your Joyful Praise 
—Macy. 

Tenor Solo—Hosanna—Granier. 

Iymn—Thou Art Gone Up On High— 
Dykes. 

Anthem—Christ Is Risen—Danks. 


Program IV. 


Hymn—Lift Up, Lift Up Your Voices 
Now. 

Anthem—Awake Thou That Sleepest— 
Maker. 

Quartet—Magdalene—Warren. 


Anthem—Wave the Palms of Victory— 
Holton. 
Solo—Rise, 
Wooler. 

Anthem—Christ Is Risen—Simper. 

Hymn—See the Conqueror Mounts in 
Triumph. 

Anthem—Worthy Is the Lamb That 
was Slain (From the Messiah)— 
Handel. 


Glorious Conqueror !— 


Charline 


Answers beauty questions 
and tells you how to im- 
prove your looks. 


Please tell me what I can do to develop 
my bust.—C. M, 


Exercise of the upper arm and chest 
and deep breathing will develop the bust 
if faithfully and regularly practiced. A 
splendid exercise is the following: Stand 
erect with arms extended level with the 
shoulders, palms toward ceiling, then 
make as large circles as you can with the 
extended arms, being careful not to bend 
the elbows. Use slow, forceful move- 
ments in making the circles to get all the 
benefit from the exercise. Ten minutes 
night and morning of this practice will 
develop the muscles a great deal. Stand 
before an open window in the morning 
and take deep, full breaths of fresh air, 
also do this while out of doors. At night 
massage warmed cocoa butter well into 
the bust, and leave on the skin until 
morning, when cold water. should be 
dashed on the chest, followed by brisk 
rubbing with a Turkish towel. Be care- 
ful in massaging the bust as those parts 
are delicate and easily injured. 


Is the electric needle a means of remov- 
ing superhuman hair ‘permanently, or 
does it stimulate the growth of the hair?— 
Miss B. D. 


Yes,the use of the electric needle will kill 
superfluous hair permanently. As this 
is an expensive and tedious process, many 
women bleach dark hair with alternate 
applications of peroxide and baking soda 
moistened with water. This treatment 
faithfully and persistently used will in 


-time tend to weaken the hair roots. A 


depilatory will remove the hair painlessly 
and effectively for the time being and 
may in time weaken the growth, too. 


What will make my hair curly? What 
will make it grow, it is so short?—Miss H. 


Unless the hair is naturally curly noth- 
ing will make it grow that way, but a 
curling fluid I know of will keep it in curl 
fora day orso atatime. Scalp massage 


with a good tonic will stimulate the 
thickness and growth of your short hair, 
and I am sending you by mail directions 
for the massage, as space will not permit 
here. 


Dr. Edith B. Lowry 


Is an authority on the care 
of the baby, and gives help- 
ful medical advice. 


I found a remedy for eczema in an old 
English book. Do you think it is all right? 
Our baby’s face was rough and raw and we 
Sollowed directions found in this book and 
applied thick, sweet cream twice a day and 
the baby’s face soon became nice and 
smooth.— Mrs. A, B, W. 


When writing, state your inquiry 
Enclose five cents in stamps and address Woman’s World Service 


Woman’s World 


Every inquiry is given 
careful and immediate 
attention by real people 


widely known for their experience and knowledge in their particular depart- 


You May Find Your. 
Problem Solved Here 


Yes, and there are soaps, too, that are 
very beneficial, but you must also watch 
the diet if the child is inclined to eczema. 
If you will give me the little girl’s age, I 
will mail you a diet suitable for her. 


If the baby is afraid of water, and cries 
and screams when taking his bath, put 
several prettily colored cork ‘‘bobbers,”’ 
such as fishermen use, in the water. Baby 
will be so busy trying to catch them that he 
will forget to be afraid of his morning bath 
and will learn to like it. 


Mrs. G. sent me the above suggestion 
which may be helpful to others. 

There are also floating toys in the 
shape of fish, frogs and other animals 
which may be purchased for as low a 
price as five cents apiece. Baby will 
appreciate these more if he is not allowed 
to have them at any other time. If any 
other mother has devised some helpful 
plan I shall be glad to have her write 
to me concerning it, and I will pass it on 
to others. 


Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative 
to interior decoration and 
house furnishing. 


We have only two rooms, and as we in- 
tend to live in those for some time, would 
like to know how to have them arranged. 
I do not like to buy any furniture until 
we get into our own home. Which room 
should I -use for a sitting room? TI use 


“one for a bedroom and the other for kitchen. 


Should I use a screen? TI have an oil 
stove, good chairs, dresser, and a good bed, 
table, cupboard, etc. I would be very 
glad to get an answer.—Mrs. E. H.C, 


I am very glad to give you whatever 
help I can in regard to your furnishing 
problem. As it is practically impossible 
to make a bedroom look like anything 
but a bedroom, I would advise using the 
other room for a combined kitchen, living 
and dining room. By all means have a 
screen to hide the oil stove. As you 
naturally do not wish to put money into 
expensive furnishings which may prove 
useless when you move into your per- 
manent home, you might have a car- 
penter make you a hinged frame for a 
twofold or threefold. screen—according 
to the size of the stove—and cover it 
yourself.. If a heavy fabric is used, such 
as burlap, denim or even cretonne, you 
can cover the frame right over, and finish 
the edge with upholsterer’s gimp put on 
with big brass-headed tacks. If the 
material is thin, you can stain the frame 
to harmonize in color, finish it with wax 
(a ten-cent can will be enough) and shirr 
the fabric into the openings, leaving the 
wood exposed. Silkaleen and Japanese 
cotton crepe both make pretty screens. 
With the former it might be necessary to 
line the panels with cambric on account 
of its transparency. If your dish cup- 
board has glass doors, you can line them 
with shirred silkaleen or silk. Then with 
a pretty cover or runner to use on the 
table between meals, arid a couple of 
rockers or easy chairs in addition to the 
dining chairs, you will have a cozy and 
attractive sitting room without the least 
suggestion of a kitchen. If I have not 
given you all the help you need, and you 


-will write me again telling me more about 


the rooms—how they are papered, their 
size, number of windows, whether you 
have rugs and curtains, etc.—TI will be 
happy to offer further suggestions. 


Would be pleased to have you tell me 
what kind of a curtain I could get for a sin- 
gle door between (Continued on page 37) 
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Youthful Frocks for Every Occasion 


Peerless Patterns 


8502. MISSES’ AND SMALL-WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—At first glance looks like a slip- 
on model, but it really closes on the left shoul- 
der and under the arm. The neckline is cut 
square, and the collar hangs in points over 
the shoulders. The full-length sleeves have 
flare cuffs. . A narrow belt holds in the fulness 
at the waistline. Sizes, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. 


8671. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOMEN’S 
DRESS—tThis shows a waistline without any 
gathers and having a point at center front. 
The front is curved to show an inset vest of 
white satin and the collaris of same. Anem- 
broidered sash hides the closing. The sleeves 
are long and pointed over the hands. The 
two-gored skirt is gathered all around. Sizes, 
16, 18 and 20 years. 


8548. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE DRESS—It 
is easy to slip into when one is in a hurry. 
The back of the dress is in one piece, while the 
front has a broad panel, with the closing at 
the left side. Two narrow belts are arranged 
so that they cross at the back. . The long, 
close-fitting sleeves have deep gauntlet cuffs. 
Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8667. LADIES’ TUNIC WAIST—This is 
to be worn over a narrow foundation skirt as 
shown in this figure. The tunic is open on 
each side as far as the waistline. There is a 
deep V at the front which runs below the 
belt. A becoming collar of satin stands up 
about the face. The sleeves are long and 
close fitting. Sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


8729. LADIES’ TWO-GORED GATH- 
ERED SKIRT—This is worn under the tunic 
waist, a new design which features the narrow 
lower edge. It is very simple and un- 
adorned except by the narrow belt of leather. 
It is gathered at the sides and back to the 
slightly raised waistline. Sizes, 24 to 32 
inches waist measure. 


8675. LADIES’ DRESS—This one has a 
plain waist as a foundation, with a two-gored 
skirt gathered to it at the slightly raised 
waistline. A large collar hangs to the waist- 
line at the back, and the front sections are 
gathered at-the shoulders, extending below 
the waistline in front. The long sleeves are 
finished with deep flare cuffs. Sizes, 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. 
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8703. GIRL’S DRESS—This. shows the draped 
surplice waist which is so popular this season. There 
is very little fulness in the waist, and the right side is 
draped under a buckle. The small collar and man- 
nish revers add a pretty note of color, and the cuffs 
and pocket trimmings correspond. A one-piece skirt 
with straight lower edge is gathered to the under- 
waist. This style is becoming to the very young 
miss, or the girl in her teens, Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


8535. CHILDREN’S ONE-PIECE 


Peerless Patterns 


8517. GIRLS’ EMPIRE COAT—The 
upper section fits rather closely, and a three- 
piece skirt section is gathered to it. The 
fronts are rolled back to form revers and the 
large collar with pointed ends may be left 
open, or buttoned up. Slashed pockets may 
be inserted in the front of the lower section, 
Sizes, 4 to 14 years. 


with deep armholes. A one-piece skirt 


over an old dress is suggested in this number. It is 
permissible to have the panels of some material to 
contrast with the dress. The dress is slashed at the 


DRESS—The front of this dress is quite 
plain, but there is a bit of gathering at each 
shoulder. The neck is slashed so that 
there is plenty of room for the dress to slip 
on over the head. The back is box- 
plaited to a yoke across the shoulders. 
Sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 


8481. GIRLS’ EMPIRE DRESS— 
It is cut so that it slips on over the head. 
The guimpe is separate and closes at the 
back. The sleeves may be long or short. 
The bodice is cut with a square neck, and 


GIRLS’ DRESS—A good plan for making 


with straight lower edge is gathered to the 
Empire waist. Sizes, 4 to 12 years. 


8677. BOYS’ SUIT—This is a double- 
breasted model with a diagonal side closing 
fastened with four large buttons. A round 
collar finishes the neck. Large patch 
pockets are stitched at the sides. The back 
is held in slightly by a belt which starts 
at the side seams. Separate straight 
trousers are included in the pattern. 
Sizes, 4 to 10 years. 


8666. GIRLS’ DRESS—This simple pattern has 
a plain waist buttoning at the back, with a straight, 
one-piece skirt gathered to it. The neck of the dress 


front so that it can be slipped over the head and 
laced with a colored tape. The straight pieces at 
front and back give the effect of an overblouse. 
The gathered skirt is in two pieces, with straight 
lower edge. Sizes, 6 to 12 years. 


may be cut high and finished with standing collar, or 
the V-neck with the large collar may be used. The 
ends of this collar cross in surplice fashion and button 
onto the wide belt. The long sleeves are gathered 
into straight cuffs which are edged with turnovers of 
material to match the collar. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


— ss 
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Crisp Shirtwaists That Show New Collars 


8527. LADIES’ SLIP-ON WAIST— 
This shows one of the newest collars. 
The front shoulder edges are gathered to 
the back, which extends over in yoke 
effect.. The long sleeves are finished 
with cuffs to match the collar. Lawn, 
soft silk, or challis are suitable materials. 
Sizes, 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


Peerless Patterns 


Ly, 


ss 


SHIRTWAIST— 


8681. 
Has a pointed collar which buttons onto 


LADIES’ 


the top button of the waist. The back 
extends over in yoke fashion, and the 
fronts are gathered.. The sleeves may be 
long or short. The long ones are finished 
with turnovers to match the collar. 
Sizes, 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8509. LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST—Is 
distinguished by the new shawl collar 
which is so generally becoming. For 
ordinary wear the long sleeves are in the 
best taste, but if one intends to wear the 
waist for sports the shorter length will be 
suitable. The waist is gathered at the 
shoulders and fastens with two buttons. 
Sizes, 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8600. LADIES’ WAIST—Is very 
attractive and easy to make. The pretty 
collar is inlaid with material in a con- 
trasting color, and the turnovers on the 
long sleeves correspond. The waist is 
gathered at the shoulders to give a soft 
fulness. There is a one-button closing. 
Sizes, 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8718. LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST— 
Has the new “‘kerchief’’ which is loosely 
knotted at the front, a style which is 
softening to the face. A new idea is to 
make this collar of washable silk or satin, 
and the waist of cotton material, such 
as voile. The sleeves may be long or 
short. Sizes, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. : 


8543. LADIES’ WAIST—Is sure to 
find favor because of its large Quaker 
collar with pointed cuffs to match. A 
narrow tie may be worn with the waist. 
The sleeves are set in without fulness and 
they are gathered into deep cuffs. The 
back extends over the shoulders to give 
the effect of a shallow yoke. Sizes, 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. 


KNOX 
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—for example 


Mrs. Knox 
makes 


delicious 
dishes 
out of 

left- overs 

from ones 


Chicken Loaf with Pineapple Collars 


Take two cups of any left-over stock, bouillon or diluted 
vy, bring to the boiling pont and add one envelope 
nox Sparkling Gelatine softened in one-half cup cold 
water. hen mixture begins to stiffen, add two cups 
of any cold chopped meat at hand (veal, ham, beef or 
chicken). Also mold in a little red or green pepper, cel- 
ety, onion if desired, or parsley. Turn into a square mold 
first dipped in cold water and chill, Remove from mold, 
garnish with sliced pineapple. 


Mrs. KNOX knew better 
than most the need for food con- 
servation—she has studied foods 
for years in connection with her 
business. She knew that in Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine she had a 
material that would go far to help 
in the elimination of waste were 
it properly used. 


So she devoted a great deal of 
time to study and experiment in 
order that her business might be 
put on a war basis and the many 
uses for Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
as a means of using up left-over 
meats, vegetables and so on, 
might be given the public. 


The results of her work are all contained 
in her new book, ‘‘ Food Economy’’ 
—a book that contains 138 recipes and 
many suggestions for worth - while 
household economies that will help 
patriotic housewives 
in keeping their 
pledge to Mr. \ 
Hoover. 


This book és free. 
A post card request 
will bring it to you 
for your dealer's 
name and address, 
Send for it today. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc, 


12 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y, 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
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8713. MISSES’ OR SMALL 
WOMEN’S DRESS—This shows a 
novel way of draping the waist. 
The waist is cut in surplice style. 
The sleeves may be long or short. 
There is a tiny inset vest and an 
odd collar. A two-gored skirt is 
gathered to the slightly raised 
waistline. Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8724. MISSES’ AND SMALL 
WOMEN’S DRESS—A dainty silk 
frock for spring wear may be made 
from this pattern. The gathered 
tucker with rounded neckline gives 
a soft effect which is especially be- 
coming to a young girl. The two- 
gored skirt is straight at the lower 
edge and is gathered all around. 
Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8693. LADIES’ DRESS—This 
dress has the new overblouse in 
apron effect. A wide belt holds it 
in place. The neck is cut round and 
is finished with a roll collar. The 


Woman’s World. 


Simple Street and Afternoon Dresses 


Peerless Patterns 


foundation of the dress consists of a 
plain waist buttoning at center 
front, with a two-gored skirt gath- 
ered to it. Sleeves are long and 
close fitting. Sizes, 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 


8459. LADIES’ DRESS—A 
smart afternoon dress which is sure 
to please the woman who likes fitted 
effects is shown in this number. 
The waist is draped at the underarm 
seams. A two-piece skirt is gath- 
ered to the slightly raised waistline. 
Sizes, 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8673. LADIES’ DRESS—An 
attractive and distinctive design is 
this one with the waist in over- 
blouse effect. It is cut very low at 
the front to show an inset vest 
which is trimmed with tiny buttons. 
A long roll collar finishes the front. 
The two-gored skirt is fitted in with 
shallow side plaits. Sizes, 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


—--” 
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Attractive Porch Frocks 


8640. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
The dress closes at center front. The 
sleeves may be long or short and they 
are set in without fulness. The skirt 
is a three-gored model, with the front 
gores fitted, and the back gathered 
across the slightly raised waistline. Sizes, 
36 to 46 inches bust measure. 


8482. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS—A 
new style which is unusually smart and 
becoming is illustrated. There is a broad 
panel at the front, and the dress closes at 
the left side under it. The square sailor 
collar is very youthful looking. The 
sleeves may be long or short. The four- 
gored skirt is gathered to the slightly 
raised waistline, and a wide belt is worn 
with the dress. Sizes, 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 


8318. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Every housewife knows what a con- 
venience large pockets are, so this design 
is sure to please her. The upper part 
is made in shirtwaist style, with a one- 
button closing. The set-in sleeves are 
gathered into straight cuffs. The skirt 
is three-gored and is fitted, without 
gathers. The dress may be worn with 


Peerless 


Yo 


Gingham, 
or chambray will make an 
Sizes, 36 to 46 inches 


or without the wide belt. 
percale, 
attractive dress. 
bust measure. 


Patterns 
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Gifts to Women 


Who Will Try a 


4 


Style 2 


Dessert Molds 


Buy from your grocer two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell, then send us the coupon below. 

Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only —and 
we will send you three individual dessert 
molds, all one style or assorted. 


Or enclose 20c and we will send six molds 


Slyle 5 


Style 4 


In Pure Aluminum 
Assorted Shapes and Sizes 


—enough to servea full package of Jiffy-Jell. 
Value 60c per set. 


Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will send an aluminum pint mold, 
either heart-shape or fluted. The value 
is 50c. . 


VATU eee e222 e222 eee eee 


Flavors in Vials 


Rich, Fruity and Abundant 


A surprise awaits you if you 
don’t know Jiffy-Jell. And we 
want you to find it out. 


This is anew creation in quick ~ 
gelatine desserts and salads, 


Instead of dry flavors mixed 
with the powder, the flavors come 
in liquid form—in vials. So they . 
keep their strength and freshness. 


All fruit flavors are made from 
the fruit itself. All are highly 
concentrated, so Jiffy-Jell desserts 
and salads have a wealth of ripe 
fruit taste. 


You will find these dainties five times 
better than the old style quick desserts. 
They taste like fruit creations, as they are. 


Simply add boiling water, then the bot- 
tle of fruit flavor. No sugar, no fruit, no 
color is needed. ‘Then 
at.trifling cost you 
have a dessert or 
salad which no price 
could excel. 


Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Orange 
Cherry 
Lemon 


Pineapple 


A Bottle in 


Each Package 


Jijy Jeu 


For Desserts and Salads 


| 10 Elevors in Glass 


2 Packages for 25c 


But add fruit if you wish, 
nuts, chocolate or topping. There 
are countless ways of serving. 


Lime Jiffy-Jell—flavored from 
lime fruit— makes a tart, zestful 
salad jell. Mix it with your 
salad, and mix the salad in. 


Mint Jiffy-Jell — flavored with 
mint leaves—makes an ideal gar- 
nish jell. Or a mint sauce, if 
you wish, 


Any fruit flavor makes a des- 
sert which tastes like a fruit- 
made dainty. Our latest is 
Loganberry flavor. 


Treble Value 


We offer you a treble value on one 2- 
package purchase. Just to get you to try it 
now. See our offers at the top. After that, 
at half your dinners, we 
believe, you will serve 
Jiffy-Jell in some form. 


Cut out the coupon 
now. 


Coffee 
Loganberry 
Raspberry 
Lime 

Mint 


Loganberry 


Se BERBER BEER SSC SSS SSC OSS SSS SSS SSR SE SPST SSeS Se 


Write plainly and 
give full address. 


Your Name— 


Address 


fruit flavors in vials. Mail coupon to 
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pictured here from 


Now I mail this coupon with ° 
__ {_]10c for Pint Mold, heart or fluted, or 

_ - [[]10c for 3 Individual Molds, or 

[_]20c for 6 Individual Molds 


Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture, for nothing else has true- 


ukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


Yea Wa 
HINT 


When you buy Jiffy-Jell 
from your grocer 


(Name of Grocer) 


(Check which) 


— 
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Slenderness is Emphasized by ‘These Designs 


Peerless Patterns 


8700 


$700. A.D 1 Fes? -O:V BR 
BLOUSE DRESS—This_ dress 
may be made with or without the 
aprons. The overblouse slips over 
the head, or it may also be made 
to close at the leftsshoulder. The 
two-piece skirt is gathered. Silk, 
serge, challis or any of the soft 
materials: are suitable for this 


SE ie cay 
att 


8697. MISSES’ OR SMALL 
WOMEN’S DRESS—The gypsy 
collar is tied in a loose knot at the 
front. Either long or short sleeves 
may be used. The two-gored 
gathered skirt has a knee length, 
two-piece tunic over it. Sizes, 
16, 18 and 20 years. 


style. Sizes, 36 to 42 inches bust. 8721. LADIES’ DRESS—This 
closes at center front and has a 
8650. MISSES’ OR SMALL Tuxedo collar, with an inset vest 


WOMEN’S DRESS—A charming 
frock is this one with the new belt 
arrangement. The side pockets 
are cut in oval shape. A remova- 
ble chemisette with standing collar 
having a turnover at the top is in- 
cluded itt the pattern. The long 
shawl collar extends to the belt. 
This style is appropriate for a 
gingham frock. Sizes, 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. 


8702. LADIES’ DRESS — 
This is a style easily and quickly 
made. The long roll collar, turned- 
back cuff, and inset vest are fin- 
ished on the edges with a blanket 
stitch in a bright color. The two- 
gored skirt is perforated so that 
it may be cut in tunic length if 
desired. Sizes, 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 


to match. The long, close-fitting 
sleeves may be made with or with- 
out cuffs. A two-piece skirt is 
gathered to the foundation waist. 
Sizes, 36 to 42 inches bust. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, give 
number and size of each-pattern you 
want; enclose 12 cents for each 
number, money order, stamps or coin 
(wrap coin carefully) and address 
your order to Peerless Pattern De- 
partment, 228 So. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or Peerless Pattern 
Department, 68 Thirty-fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe delivery of 
all patterns is guaranteed. 


. PIECE APRON—This pat- 
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Drafted for Home Service 


Peerless Patterns 


8302. LADIES’ KIMONA 
APRON—This may be worn 
as a coverall apron or instead 
of a dress. The big double 
pocket is stitched through the 
center. The apron slips on 
over the head. Collar, belt 
and edges of sleeves may be of 
contrasting material. Cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. 


8582. LADIES’ BUNGA- 
LOW APRON—This style 
is not only attractive, but 
very comfortable to work in. 
As it is shown, it is without 
sleeves, though they are in- 
cluded in the pattern if one 
prefers them. Gingham, 
chambray, calico or percale 
will be found suitable ma- 
terials. Cut in sizes 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. 


7565. LADIES’ ONE- 


tern will be found very easy 


to make. It slips on over the head and length. The waist is in middy effect, 
is held in by an elastic at the waistline. and the apron may be worn in place of a 


The short sleeves are a splendid working dress if desired. Cut in one size. 
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uaker Oats 
Paid for the Gown 


Quaker Oats this year will 


save housewives, we figure, some 


$25,000,000. And this is how it happens: 


Pound for pound Quaker Oats yields twice the nutrition of round steak. 
And it is ideal nutrition, with every needed element in just the right 


proportion. 


Other foods, for the same food units, cost about as follows: 


Eggs Cost 10 Times as Much 
Meat—on the Average—Costs 8 Times as Much 
Average Mixed Diet Costs 4 Times as Much 


A whole week’s breakfasts on Quaker Oats cost the same as one bacon- 
and-egg breakfast. Yet the oat, with its wealth of flavor, is Nature’s 


most delightful grain. 


Make Quaker Oats your basic food. Make it the entire breakfast. 
Mix it with your flour foods —for added flavor and to save the wheat. 
Every package of Quaker Oats saves many times its cost. 


Quaker Oats 


The Superlative Flakes 


In Quaker Oats you get the extra flavor 
without any extra cost. Ask for this 
exquisite brand. These flakes are made 
from just the rich, plump, luscious oats. 
All the little, starved grains are dis- 


carded. A bushel of choice oats yields 
but ten pounds of Quaker Oats. 

When such oats are sold at the 
Quaker Oats price, you should make 
sure to get them. 


12c and 30c per package in the United States, except in Far West 
and South where high freights may prohibit. 


Quaker Oats Griddle Cakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 114 cup flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 2 
tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking powder 
(mix in the flour). 2% cups sour milk or butter- 
milk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 
or 2 tablespoons melted butter (according to the 
richness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. 
In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and 
salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture —add 
melted butter; add eggs beaten lightly — beat 
thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


2 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 114 cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 4% tea- 
spoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
The Oat Macaroon 


1 cup sugar te ~ i. 
2 eggs St be x 

2 teaspoons 
baking powder 


1 tablespoon 
butter 


1 teaspoon 
vanilla 
2% cups 

Quaker Oats 

(uncooked) 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. 
Add Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has 
been added, and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on 
buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on 
each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cookies. 


HEN you come to Springtime and blossom- 

V \/ time and summer-clothes-time, and take out 

your last year’s dresses, and year-before last’s 

and wonder what on earth you can do—oh, yes, 

we've all been through the struggle of looking Queen 

Annish on a Mary Annish income—there is one 
secret that will help—camouflage. 


A Two-In-One Jabot 


The collar part of the jabot in Fig. 1 was cut from a 
worn-out satin blouse, the buttons in the front were 
left just as they were, but the opening was made in- 
visibly, in the back. The net frill is edged with a 
left-over bit of lace. 


It Hides Old Styles 


Fig. 2 is an excellent example of the camouflage 
collar because it goes so far toward covering up a 
dress. Once it was part of an afternoon frock of 
figured silk. The back and front are cut alike and 
it fastens with loops and buttons on either shoulder. 


Even the Pillowcase 


The collar and cuffs in Fig. 3 are made from an old, 
real linen pillowcase, although it’s not generally 
known. The collar is cut perfectly circular, fastening 
in the front with buttons and is edged with tatting. 
The cuffs are straight and quite deep. 


For the Tailored Girl 


For the girl who has a leaning toward the tailor- 
made, the collar and cuffs in Fig. 4, would have a 
special appeal. Made from a discarded linen skirt, 
they are cut straight, except that there is a little flare 
toward the ends of the collar. The points of both col- 
lar and cuffs are buttoned back in an unusual manner. 


Use Discarded Waists 


Two collars made from a voile waist are shown in 
Figs.5 and 6. The collar and cuffs in Fig. 5 are bound 
with bias bands of gingham and on the points of the 
collar are little dangles made from the crocheted but- 
tons of the old waist. Fig 6 shows a collar that comes 
to a point in front and is split just back of the shoulder. 
Polka dots embroidered in colors are scattered over it. 


A Pattern and a Package of Dye 


Once upon a time the smock in Fig. 7 was one of 
those loose house dresses that have the fulness belted 
with a separate belt. But with the aid of Peerless 
pattern No. 8588 it was cut off at the knee and front of 
skirt was entirely removed. It 
was then dyed old rose and the 
cuffs cut off and the fulness of 
the sleeve allowed to hang 
loose, a little notch was cut 
where the bend in the arm 
came and the points buttoned 
back. An old serim curtain 
washed and ecrued, by dipping 
it in coffee, was made into a 
square collar that was “‘differ- 
ent”’ as well as exceedingly be- 
coming. The smock is worn 
over white or colored skirts. 


Ask “The Make-Over Lady’ how to con- 
coct up-to-date dresses and accessories from 
your old-style clothes. 
things shown on this page, and has actually 
seen them made. Remember, when writing 
-her, that the more definite information you 
give her as to quantities and colors of the 
materials you have on hand, the better she 
can serve you. Enclose ten cents, and ad- 
dress *‘The Make-Over Lady,” 


She has designed the 


107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


By The “Make-Over Lady” 


Where One and One Make One 


Two old dresses and Peerless pattern No. 8607 
made the house dress in Fig. 8.. One was a dark blue 
chambray and the other a plaid gingham. The plaid 
skirt was left as before, but the skirt of the chambray 
was made into the tunic and the body of the waist. 
Bits from the gingham bound the chambray sash and 
armholes and made collar and cuffs. Sleeves are lawn. 


Here’s a Cover-All Apron 


Don’t you hate to go into the kitchen to cook supper 
in your afternoon dress, and don’t you dislike having 
to change to a work-dress, or smothering yourself in a 
big gingham apron? Well, then, here is a way out. 
See Fig. 9. Take a skirt of one of your last’s year 
wash dresses and make an apron smock. A straight 
piece back and front with an opening at the neck large 
enough to slip over the head, and either real or make- 
believe pockets connecting the two pieces on the 
sides, a belt that goes round the waist and slips 
through slits in the back and front. 


When a Skirt is Not a Skirt 


The dainty tea-apron in Fig. 10 was once a gore ina 
fine white skirt. The gore was rounded off at the top 
and cut off in the same rounding manner farther 
down, it was then edged with lace, and some lace in- 
sertion was applied in the shape of a bowknot. 


A White Dress in Disguise 
Fig. 11 shows what can be done with a white dress. 


It was cut off under the arms in scallops and edged ~° 


with filet lace, bands of the lace holding it over the 
shoulders.- The skirt was cut in scallops also, and 
edged with the lace. 


No One Would Know It 


The dainty little underwaist in Fig. 12 was a Japan- 
ese silk waist and as its owner wanted a corset cover 
with cap sleeves, part of the sleeves were left. The 
neck was cut out and was edged with lace. 


It Used to Be a Waist 


At one time in its career the camisole in Fig. 13 was 
a crepe de chine waist, but upon becoming slightly 
worn it was cut off 12 inches above the belt and 
finished with lace. Lace forms the shoulder straps. 


For Daddy’s Girl 


- When a certain young lady begins to creep and to 
use herself as a dust mop over the floors, white dresses 
are out of the question. One may even have fleeting 
visions of a potato sack as the 
only solution. But did you 
know that Daddy’s colored 
shirts, when they wear out 
around the neck, are just the 
things for wee dress protectors. 
See Fig. 14. Turn the front 
to the back and you are saved 
the labor of buttons and but- 
tonholes. Any little dress 
pattern you may have will 


WOMAN'S WORLD, may have a little crocheted 
edging in a dainty color. 


do to cut it by. The collar » 


“Hooverizing” With the Needle 


THERE’S NOTHING NEW UNDER THE 
SUN, SO DON’T WORRY IF YOU HAVE TO 
MAKE OVER YOUR LAST YEAR’S DRESSES 


Look through 
the fashion pages of 
this issue. 
They will suggest 
further 
ways of remodeling 
your wardrobe 


Woman’s World 


grep ee 


~ 


Laue aay 


‘HE Bon Ami is on 
the shelf 


To scrub me after you 
scrub yourself! 

O don’t forget a 
friendly rub 

For Yours Respect- 
fully, 


“Hasn't 
scratched 
yet.” 


Cut oul this panel—>— 


: Cut out the panel on the nght, paste it on the 
bathroom wall, and keep a suitable cloth and 
a can of Bon Ami Powder in the bathroom. 


Then it will be easy for each one who uses the 
tub to leave it always white and shining. A 
little Bon Ami Powder on a wet cloth removes 
! y: that obstinate soapy tidal mark in a single 
Ee easy wipe. 


It won't scratch or roughen the delicate 
enamel as coarse scouring- materials a are apt 


to do. 
Made in both Cake ond Powder foo 


Youthful Styles Which Help Save Material 


Peerless Patterns 


How to Order Patterns 


CB Write your name and address plainly on any piece of 
SNS paper, give number and size of each pattern you want; 
/ — enclose 12 cents for each number, money order, stamps 
{ or coin (wrap coin carefully) and address your order to 
Peerless Pattern Department, 228 So. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 
Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe delivery of all 
patterns is guaranteed. 
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8742. LADIES’ DRESS—Narrow lines 
will be the mode this Spring, and an attrac- 
tive dress featuring this idea is illustrated 
here. The waist is in semi-basque effect, 
shaped to fit without gathers. It buttons 
at center front. The separate two-gored 
skirt is gathered to the slightly raised waist- 
line. Sizes, 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8732. LADIES’ DRESS—The waist of 
this costume has'‘a Japanese collar and a 
tucker gathered to a band of trimming. 
The two-gored skirt is gathered to slightly 
raised waistline. Sizes, 36 to 42 inches: 


8746. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—A simple little dress, suit- 
able for many occasions. The waist is 
bloused over the girdle, and the center front 
has the Duchess closing, with fastening on 
both sides. The long sleeves are gathered 
into deep cuffs. Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8750. LADIES’ DRESS—This frock in- 
troduces a new idea in the vest which forms 
the girdle. The two-gored skirt is gathered 
to slightly raised waistline. Sizes, 36 to 
24 inches bust measure. Se 

8757. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—A separate overblouse slips 
on over the head. <A wide belt slips 
under the side sections. The straight, one- 
piece skirt is plaited to an underwaist. 
Sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 
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USED IN HOMES OF 
CHARACTER EVERYWHERE 


O-CEDAR POLISH 


Acts like a tonic on murky 
varnished surfaces. 

Restores dull furniture to 
its original new beauty. 


Removes all grime and 


dust, Produces a hard,dry, 
brilliant and lasting lustre. 


“Cleans as it Polishes” 
in one single operation. 


25¢20$300 


AT ALL DEALERS 


O-Cedar Polish Mop 
Clean and Polish the Floors with- 
out moving or lifting heavy 
furniture. See this perfected 
O-Cedar Mop at your dealers. 
Only $100, ($]50 in Canada) 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


CHICAGO —-TORONTO —- LONDON 
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The motif in actual working size 


few touches of hand- 
“ ; as : 7 *k, inthe shape of yarn- 
- " ‘ SE ee > or silk-embroidered 
ae , brighten up a — 
last summer’s costume ~ 
wonderfully 


Zhe set consists of linen 
© or chambray collar, cuffs, ~* 
© belt with flap pocket, hand- 
bag and two detachable hat 
- ornaments. Motif designand ~*~ 

thosé shown below, sent for . 
e five-cents in stamps 


Sage 9 “4 


You can change the color scheme to suit your complex- 
ion, but here is a worth while idea for needleworkers. 


c There is nothing like paint to brighten the life of old a 
Paint things and to ] Color 


preserve the new. Get a can of paint. 


ene 
? 


It’s to clamp back the curtain when 


the window is open. ; PRs Re Re : pARee FS & 
aad cakes A bit of paint makes aten ea 


cent towel rack presentable 
n_a.dainty bedroom or _ 


in_ attractive. remind 
the small perso. 
ng up his wrap. 


eee What housewife 
A decorative — wants a-dingy brown 
bread board ad. om knife box, when she can 
to the joys of Hoovert: *Spaint one like this? 
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Ideal Morning Dresses 


Peerless Patterns 
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simple lesson 


Bil 


in dishwashin 
j : stands for Any 
re water— hard or 


y fp stands for Batch 
“of dishes-no mat- 
ter how greasy. 


ff stands for Correct 
amount of Gold 
Dust for a dish- 
pan of water 


8627. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE HOUSE 
DRESS—tThis trim house dress has a 
surplice closing to the waistline, making 
the front of the dress double-breasted. 
When one side becomes soiled the other 
may be turned out. Either long or short 
sleeves may be used. With or without 
pockets. Sizes, 36 to 46 inches bust. 


8658. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE HOUSE 
DRESS—tThis simple dress is in. one 
piece from shoulder to hem, but there is 
a casing run with elastic which holds it 
in at the waistline. The dress may be 
unbuttoned to make ironing easy. Long 
or short sleeves. Sizes, 36 to 46 inches 
bust. 


8518. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE DRESS 
—tThis morning dress has style enough to 
be worn outside the kitchen, and it may 
be made up in figured lawn or percale. 
It closes at the left side of the front, and 
features the youthful square neck. The 
wide collar may be made detachable. 
Sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust. 
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HOUSANDS of women with no 

. time to waste over their dishpans 

now use Gold Dust — because it 
dissolves the grease so nicely. 

They also use Gold Dust to clean 

— without scratching — the finest 

porcelain bathtubs and_ lavatories. 


Let the GOLD DUST 
¢, TWINS do your work ay 


VEREEEEEEREeeee 


Also, to keep the kitchen sink sweet 
and clean, because Gold Dust dis- 
solves the grease, leaves no sediment 
to clog the drain and rinses out 
beautifully. 

But, of course, they make sure 
it is really Gold Dust they use. 


GHETTO" FAIRBANK coneany] 
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“How I Saved $50.20 
In Refinishing!” 


“T simply went over all the 
woodwork which had become 
dull, dirty and dark with a 
cheese cloth moistened with 


“As if by magic, all the original 
lustre and beauty shone forth 


again. Why, my woodwork 
looked like new. Just a 50c bottle 
of Liquid Veneer, in a few 
moments, saved me a $00.00 
refinishing job.” 
You, too, can conserve, can add 
years to the life of your furniture 
and woodwork. Write for our book- 
let “The Proper Care of Your Fur- 
niture.” It reveals many secrets 
of furniture beauty. It’s free. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


376 Ellicott Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


In Canada—Bridgeburg, Ont. 


30 Days’ 


Monthly Payments Trial 
17 Centsa Day Pays 
For the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful models 


in genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. Many music 
lovers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonics. 


Symphonic Pianos 


Also Player Pianos and Grands 

Our plan permits 30 days trial in your home. Four years time 
without interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today for 
FREE Catalog {llustrating and describing Symphonics. Shows 
instruments in actual colors. Please state whether interested in 
the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonic Player Piano (which any- 
one can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND, Write now for 
your Catalog, 


Learkitt Cow desk PWW 418, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Skirt Designs With Narrow Lines 
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8716. -LADIES’. TWO-GORED 
GATHERED SKIRT—The new waist- 
coat belt is the feature shown here. The 
front and back gores are both gathered 
to the slightly raised waistline. Cloth- 
covered buttons are used to trim. Sizes, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 


8485. _ LADIES’ THREE-GORED 
SKIRT—This pattern has tuck closing 
at center front. The front gores fit 
smoothly, but the back gore is gathered 
at the slightly raised waistline. Four 
styles of pockets are included in the 
pattern. Buttons are used to trim. 
Sizes, 24 to 36 inches waist measure. 


Peerless Patterns: 


8692. LADIES’ FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT—This is suitable for soft ma- 
terials, either lightweight woolens or 
silk. The front and back panels are cut 
in one with the belt, a style which is 
generally becoming to the: medium 


figure. Sizes, 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 
8633. LADIES’ TWO-GORED 


PLAITED SKIRT—This pattern is very 
fashionable, for it suggests the bustle 
effect. The skirt is very narrow at the 
lower edge, and the overdrape is_ side- 
plaited to the slightly raised waistline. 
Sizes, 26 to 32 inches waist measure. 


8564. MISSES’ AND SMALL 
WOMEN’S TWO-GORED SKIRT— 
The pattern shown here has a_ belt 
and pocket arrangement which gives 
the effect of a yoke. The pockets are 
stitched to the ends of the side tabs. 
Sizes, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. 


8705. LADIES’ FOUR - PIECE 
SKIRT—Is easy for the amateur to 
make, for there is little fitting to be done. 
The front gore is in wide panel effect 
and the other gores are gathered all 
around to the slightly raised waistline. 
Sizes, 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 
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Daisy. Butterfly 
Pillow Outfit — 
New and artistic Pillow Top of ‘‘Butterfly and 
Daisy’’design. It is Art ticking of the neutralshade 
of tan that harmonizes so beautifully with any color 
scheme. Notetheclever, newoblongshapeof thepil- 


low, the size that tucks comfortably behind the back 
or under the head. For lounge,motor, porch or den. 


The outfit includes: 
1 Pillow Top of tan art ticking tinted in colors. 
1 Tan Pillow Back. 
4 full skeins of Richardson’s Pure Silk Floss. 
1 Sure-Guide Embroidery Lesson. 


All for 38¢ postpaid. 


In addition we include a Premium Art Book show- 
ive away in exchange for 
Richardson’s Embroidery S‘lk and Cotton Tags. 
Send for one of these outfits today. 


Richardson Silk Co., Dept.3014, Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Richardson:s Spool and 
Embroidery Silks, R. M. C. Cottons, Etc. 


ing fancy work we 


What shall I do to earn 
the money so necessary ; : 
to the welfare and happiness of my family? 


This is a question thousands of women are asking themselves 
every day. They need more money—to meet the increased cost 
of living—to pay off a mortgage or buy a home—to educate their 
children—to pay doctors’ bills—there are many reasons why. 

Many of them have been helped in this problem and now have 
money to spend and permanent assured incomes by becoming 
our representative and selling our 


's Star 
Wor: id's Star. 
Underwear 


to their friends‘and neighbors. As we have shown them,we can 


show you a fine independent way to have more money to spend. 


We Have Helped More Than 15,000 


They are now enjoying large and nO TR businesses with 
constantly increasing sales. With our help their incomes are 

rowing larger every day. You can do the same as they have 

one. li World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 
your home town. No previous experience necessary. Our 
advertising makes sales easy —the quality holds the trade. Write 
today! We give you protected territory and prompt deliveries. 


We have been in business here for twenty-three years. 


BR IGHT.EN 
up vour own 
and your children’s clothes 
with a touch of color by using 


SANFORD 


TRIMMINGS 


They will make your garments 
prettier and give them that fin- 
ishing touch of individuality. 
House, porch and children’s 
dresses, waists, neckwear and 
all washable clothes need 
SANFORD TRIMMINGS. 
They wash perfectly and out- 
wear the garment to which they 
are applied. 
“Sew the style on with 
Sanford Trimmings’ 
Made in U.S. A. 
For sale at all notion 
counters. 
Send 3c for 


Sanford Narrow 

Fabric Company 

851A Fourth Av, 
N.Y. C, 


Wish I Could 
Knit Dollars 


d righ 
You can—?.\ 3" 


WL 
own home, too. It is easy 


making money nowadays knitting for the home trade, 


“un The Auto Knitter 


No experience necessary—the appliance is easily handled. Sets 
Can do the work of about twenty hand knitters. 


on any table. 
Always a good demand for hosiery, and woulen 
goods, and sow you can have the added 


Satisfaction of helping the boys ‘‘over there.’’ 


We KK kK KKK 
RED CROSS WORKERS 
The Auto-Knitter is In use in hundreds 

of Red C workrooms. 


ross Have your 
branch write for information. 


kake we Kea kek eK 
If you will consider spending part of your time 
in a profitable fascinating employment, send us 3c 
stamps for the interesting full particulars. Address 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Co.. Inc. © 
Dept.91-G, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dainty Lingerie 


Peerless 
Patterns 


8766. LADIES’ COMBINATION— 
The upper part of this combination is in 
regulation chemise style, and the lower 
part is cut circular. Sizes, 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


\Z 


8754. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE COM- 
BINATION AND DRAWERS—A 
splendid feature of this combination is 
the straight top, which looks well under 
thin waists. Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure, 


You Can't Be Happy 
| If Your Feet Hurt 


T is unnecessary to suffer when a 

il Calocide foot-bath will bring you 

quick relief. No matter whether 

it is tired feet, aching feet, burning feet or 

excessive perspiration. Simply dissolve two 

spoonfuls of Calocide in a basin of warm water, bathe 

; the feet in this. Surprising results come instantly. 

Pain ceases. Your feet will feel delightfully cool and comfortable 
and be kept that way. 


This same treatment also takes the soreness from corns, bunions and 
callouses. Calocide penetrates the pores—removes the cause of the trouble— and 
restores the subcutaneous tissues to normal. 


Simply deposit the price, 25c, with any drug store or drug department for a package 
of Calocide with this distinct understanding: If you are not delighted with the results 
your money will be refunded without a question, either by your dealer or the makers. 


For removing stubborn corns use the Medco Corn Plasters which are included in 
every package of Calocide. 


THE MEDCO CO., Laboratories, Dayton, Ohio 


This Smiling Marks the 
Kyanize Kyanize Dealer’s 
Store 


| Estie A 
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Products 


Father —Mother—Everybody 
Enjoys “Doing Things Over” With 
These Fine Varnishes and Enamels 
O exceptionally high grade are Kyanize 
Varnishes and Enamels that leading ar- 

chitects specify their use in the finest build- 

ings in the land. And yet—so simple is it 
to apply them that it’s just a dip of the 
brush—a few strokes over your worn floor, 
furniture or woodwork and—its all done. 
Nothing to mix—nothing to fuss with. 


Amma 


EVERETT STATION, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


——— 


You should know more of the ex- 
ceptional advantages of Kyanize 
Products — Our booklet, “ The 
Inviting Home,” beautifully 
illustrated in colors, briefly 
tells how you can accomplish 
permanent and pleasing re- 
sults in your own home. 
Your name on a postal 
will bring this excellent 
book to you. 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
pringle and twinge, she 
used to go to the mustard 
pot and make a mustard 
plaster. Now she goes to 
Musterole and gets relief, 
but does without the blister 
and the plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
gentle tingle, then the de- 
lightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 


relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 
And Musterole usually brings 


the relief while you are rubbing 
it on. Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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REG Uo PAT, OFF 


This' tag on a garment 
protects you against 
inferior fasteners. 


.. LOOK FOR IT, 


LInllian Walker 


Darlin, 
of the 
Screen 
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The only dress fastener with a positive guarantee 


SO-E-Z GUARANTEE 
Proper use of our correct size SO-E-Z snap, . 
& asprinted hereon,will! not injure any garment. ee 
If it does, the manufacturer, on receipt of g #@ 
satisfactory proof to that effect, will make fi 
good the injury to the garment. 


B3 Look forthis guarantee on back of SO-E-Z 
Card and tag on ready-made garments. For 
Ss identification, name appears on every 5O0-E-Z 


Fastener. Send 10c for card of one dozen if 
ie. dealer cannot supply you Mention black or 
28 silvered—and fabric on which you will use them, 
ey we will send you proper size 


Manufactured by The Autoyre Company 
A. L. CLARK & CO., Inc., Sole Distributors 
2] 652 N Broadway New York City 
PS corrers orm 
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Songwriter’s “gue 
6 GUIDE” 

SENT FREE. Get real facts. We revise poems, com- 
pose and arrange music, copyright and facilitate Free 
Publication or Sale. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, No. 171 Gaiety Bldg., N.Y. City. 
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CHINA 


CEMENT. 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 
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Woman’s World 


Smart Waists and Blouses for Spring 


Peerless Patterns 


8688. LADIES’ WAIST—The long 
lines agree with the present demand for 
slender effects. The collar is very nar- 
row and rolls back to show the vest which 
is gathered to a straight band of the 
collar material. Either the long or short 
sleeves may be used. Wash silk or voile 
is suitable material for this style. Sizes, 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8624. LADIES’ WAIST—This shows 
the back closing, which is particularly 
effective for draped waists. The front 
of the waist is all in one piece and it is 
draped by means of plaits at the under- 
arm seams, giving a soft effect. The 
neck is cut in U-shape and a narrow 
collar of the same or contrasting ma- 
terial is attached. Challis, silk, or any 
of the soft, clinging materials are suit- 
able for developing this style. Sizes, 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. 


8679. LADIES’ WAIST—This shows 
another style which has the fashionable 
back closing, and with the front cut all 
in one piece. It is slashed to form the 
sash or belt which fastens at the back. 
The neck is cut in V-shape and it is 
finished with a pretty round collar. The 
tight-fitting sleeves are pointed over the 
hands. Sizes, 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


8728. LADIES’ KIMONA WAIST— 
There is a separate overblouse to be 
slipped on over the head. The kimona 
underwaist closes at the back and has 
long, close-fitting sleeves. The over- 
blouse has deep armholes and a U-shaped 
neck. Large pockets may be stitched at 
the sides. Made of silk or wash material, 
such as linen, this is very chic. Sizes, 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
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8490. LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST— 
This is a new slip-on model which is very 
neat and smart. The front of the waist 
is all in one piece and is gathered at the 
shoulders. The sleeves may be long or 
short,.as one prefers. Sizes, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure 


8490 


8484. LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST— 
This pattern is well worth having. It 
may be combined with a simple gathered 
skirt to make a pretty, one-piece after- 
noon dress. The sleeves may be full or 
three-quarter length. | Sizes, 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. 
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Aprons Quickly Made 


Peerless Patterns N j ] 
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OUTH admires healthy 
Se old age, and asks 
What isthe secret of your 
health?’’ Old age replies: 
GG 4 
It is no secret—keep your 
system clean.’? Let Nujol 
keep your system clean— 
PIECE APRON —May be it 1s absolutely harmless. 
eine cealecer the sberveite 
head, attached to each corner, : 
Py eee ce cint Sick, STANDARD OIL COMPANY, (New Jersey) 


Bayonne, New Jersey 


Regular as Clockwork 


36, 40 and 44 inches bust. 


8619. LADIES’ ONE- 
PIECE KITCHEN APRON 
—It would be hard to find any- 
thing easier to make than this 
one. The diagram shows you 
how it is constructed so that ~ 
it slips over the head and but- 
tons on the hips. Cut in one 
size. 


8694. LADIES’ APRON— 
This is a handy apron to slip 
on over.a dress-up frock. The 
front and back bib sections are 


in one, and the front is slightl A e ° 
blousad. The skirt orth At all drug stores or send 50c and we will ship new kit 
gores—the front in panel effect size to soldiers and sailors anywhere. Never sold in bulk. 
and the two sides gathered to 

‘ the belt. Cut in 6 sizes, 34 to 


44 inches bust measure. 
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Miserable Corns- 
How to end them 


Touchy corns make thou- 
sands suffer—on pleasure 
trips—in business— at 


home—everywhere. 


Until they once try Blue- 
jay. Then they are corn- 
free forever. 


Painful corns are utterly 
needless. Science has 
brought relief. The medi- 
cated spot of wax on a 
Blue-jay Plaster 
stops pain in- 
stantly. 


Then in 48 hours 
the corn painlessly 
comes out. 


Harsh li- 
quids are 
dangerous 
and messy. 
Paring may 
bring infec 
tion. 


lue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


No corn can resist Blue- 
jay. Yet this way is most 
gentle. 


The chemist of a con- 
cern known the world over 
for its surgical dressings 
discovered Blue-jay. He 
studied corns for 25 years. 


So with Science’s way at 
your command, no touchy 
corn need ever bother you 

again. 


Blue-jay Plasters 
are sold every- 
where at drug 
stores for 25 cents 
per package. 
Buy a pack- 
age now. 


End your 
corn at once 
and never 
let one pain 


again. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York 


) Made-to-Measure 
ry Express Prepaid $325 


Pants cut in the latest 
style. Made-to-your 
=~), individual measure. Fit, work- 
/ manship and wear guaranteed. 


No Extra Charge 


for peg tops, no matter how 
extreme you order them. 

A good live hustlerin 
Agents every town to take 
Wanted orders for our cele- 
brated made-to-measure clothes. 
Samples of all latest materials Free. 

We Pay Big Money 

to our agents everywhere. Turn your 
spare time into cash by taking orders 
for our stylish clothes. Write today 
for beautiful FREE outfit. 
THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 155 Chicago, Ul. 


‘“‘Nature’s 
Own” 


RN _Try the new 

aed way — the Sil- 
f cc =. Wi merine way— 
and you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid-Sil i 
iquid-Silmerine 
is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. 
Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair. 


Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 


IW is crowded with photographs and descriptions 
\ of Ez Wear Shoes for Men, Women and Chil- 
MY dren Ez Wear shoes are sent postpaid, guar- 

anteed tocombine comfort, style and quality, 


to fit perfectly or money back. Amazingly 
low prices. Send for your copy today. 
1589 BROADWAY 
BROOKLYN NY 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as the prescription othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. ° 

Simply get an ounce of othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 


that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a’beautiful clear complexion. 

Be'sure to ask for the double strength othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back ifit fails 
to remove freckles: 


Those disfiguring streaks of gray can 
be easily combed away with Mary T, 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer, It 
isn’t a dye, buta real restorer—a pure 
colorless fiuid, clean and clear as water, that re- 
stores the originrl color in from 4 to & days. 


Send for Free Trial Bottle 


and special comb 
and prove this is 
true by notunl test. Treat one lock as directed 
and see how magically it is restored. Say exactly 
the natural color of your hair—black dark brown, 
medium brown, light brown—botter, enclose @ 
lock in your letter. Order full sized bottle from 
usifyou prefer not to buy from your druggist. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 615 Goldman 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, Zst. 50yrs, 


New Vamping Card 


NO TEACHER NEEDED 
SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 
Porsons having neglected their Musical Exucation 

pair, tor with the ald of wVAMPING 
© piano keys-= 
Mey Ates, ees, 


C 
you can at once Vamp away to thouannds of Se 
equal ton Profesional Musician, No know is A wae ite 
fow times, you will be nblo to dispense with the nid of the Vamping Card entirely. 
The price of this very clever invention is only 15 cts. postpaid. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 721, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Woman’s World 


Practical Necessities 


Peerless Patterns 


°o ° 


ere eS oe 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on 
any piece of paper, give number and size 
of each pattern you want; enclose 12 cents 
for each number, money order, stamps or 
coin (wrap coin carefully) and address 
your order to Peerless Pattern Department, 
228 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
Peerless Pattern Department, 68 Thirty- 
jifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe delivery 
of all patterns is guaranteed. 


7365. LADIES’? TIGHT-FITTING 
CORSET COVER—This corset cover is 
especially good for stout figures. It has 
a circular peplum. Sizes, 36 to 46 inches 
bust measure. 


8763. CHILDREN’S ONE-PIECE 
PAJAMAS—This excellent pajama pat- 
tern has a round neck and Empire 
waistline. It is gathered at elbows and 
ankles. Sizes, small, medium and large. 


8288. CHILDREN’S PAJAMAS— 
The front of this practical sleeping gar- 
ment is in one piece, but the back opens 
at the waistline. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. 


8057. LADIES’ NIGHTGOWN— 
This is the simplest possible style of 
nightgown to make because it is all in 
one piece. Three sizes: 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. 


8057 
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Love Eternal 


Continued from page 6 


often, waking him out of his sleep at 
times. Sometimes it seemed as if he could 
almost catch the words before he awoke. 
He wished hard that he knew. 

The minute hand crept swiftly on 
toward the hour? He gave the signal. 
The men rose instantly—silently. 

Forward again! 

There was no trembling; no fright. 
These were dead men already, and dead 
men have no fear. Only they had some- 
thing to do before they laid down for the 
long rest. 

One long, deep breath, and a forward 
rush! 

Feet running and getting nowhere, 
like a nightmare race. Breath choked in 
the throat. All feeling gone from the 
body. Only the will to run, with legs 
that one didn’t have, carrying something 
heavy that did not exist, and the strain 
of pulling breath through something 
thick and stifling. 

Larry was familiar with it all. He had 
been in the line before. That was why 
his men loved him so. They would fol- 
low him to Hell and back! 

“Down,” he signalled, sharply. 

Hands reached out furtively and 
touched for the last time. Creeping 
now on hands and knees, they advanced 
cautiously to the very edge of the 
trench. 

It was lighter now, with the coming 
dawn. 

A head was lifted! An arm upraised 
to point quickly into the murky depths. 

Ashotrangout. A bomb followed the 
direction of the pointing hand, it’s explo- 
sion mingling with the report of the 
gun. 

There was a tearing and rending of 
earth and sand, and then, with a wild 
yell, the men leaped into the crumbling 
trench, with bayonets fixed, ‘“‘per- 
suaders”’ raised. 

They could see the blanched faces of 
the Huns, distorted with the rage of 
trapped beasts. 

“Get him!”’ sang out Dennis O’Neill. 

Mac turned abruptly from jabbing 
viciously at the man at his feet whose 
mangled fingers were twisting on a gun 
trigger. As he pulled the bayonet away, 
the blood gushed sickeningly. ‘“‘Ah ee 
He felt a hot, stinging jab under the 
shoulder blade—saw the leering grin of 
his slayer as he dropped; but even as he 
fell he saw that which put new life into 
his body. He tried to rise 

“Captain Larry—the Kid Pe, she 
cried, but the blood gurgled in his throat 
and he fell back dead. 

The boy was swinging his arms, and 
each swing met an enemy with cold steel. 
Three of them at once were aiming 
bayonet thrusts at his lithe body. 

Dennis finished the Hun he was grap- 
pling and turned to his captain. ‘‘Three, 
two, one, and the odds with death,” he 
thought, as he leaped over a mass of 
bodies and made a cut at the man on 
Larry’s left. A lucky thrust and he 
started for another, but too late. They 
got him square in the throat. A rifle 
shot, a final stab, and Larry stood alone 
in this junk heap of human bodies. 
Again the thought of the girl haunted 
him with those unheard words. 

He drew his arm across his face. 
was sweating profusely. 

In the twisted mass of arms and legs 
came a cautious movement. A _ bullet 
stung his knee. He reeled slightly. 

“All over now,” he said thickly. 

And then, quite suddenly, the battle- 
field faded. All around him was the 
salty odor of the sea and a girl calling. 


He 


action characteristic of life behind the 
lines in France. 

There had been plenty of time for 
thought, time to realize the greatness 
of his loss. The past weeks had added 
ten years to his age, but Dr. Darien had 
taken the blow of Larry’s death as a 
brave man should, more than ever re- 
solved to do his share in saving the other 
men’s sons who were left. 

Sometimés — often — he thought of 
Gloria—of her first quick refusal to be- 
lieve the words of the cablegram—a 
faith which by now must have given 
away to sorrow. 


E HAD plunged into the thick of the 
fight at once—the struggle against 
disease—the fight to save the wounded— 
which is no less keen than the struggle in 
the trenches. And today was his first 
visit to the annex of the great base hos- 
pital to which he had been assigned. He 
was “going the rounds” for the first 
time with the capable nurse who was to 
be his right-hand helper. 

““All hopeless in here.’’ The head 
nurse waved her hand toward the row 
of white cots. 

“All?” asked Dr. Darien. 

““There’s a boy in the corner. If he 
lives he’ll have to lose a leg, they said. 
But he won’t live. He’s lost too much 
blood. A sabre wound in the back. A 
quarter inch nearer and he’d never have 
lasted through the first night. Since 
then he’s been losing ground every day. 
Only his wonderful constitution has kept 
him going until now,’ she finished 
softly. 

The great surgeon moved nearer and 
reached for the patient’s pulse. 

“T’ll look at him,” he said. The nurse 
moved impatiently, but dared not com- 
ment. There were boys in the other 
ward who had a chance, who needed 
attention. 

He leaned over the bed. 

““Ah!’? he said, and it sounded as if 
some one had struck him suddenly in 
the face. In a moment he was working 
with the eagerness of a mother fighting 
for the life of her child. After a few 
minutes he turned away. And the nurse 
saw that his face was working. 

“You’re right,”’ he told her, when he 
could speak. ‘‘There is no hope. But 
T’ll look in now and then. It’s—it’s 
my son!’ 

The little nurse drew a sharp breath. 
She was used to tragedy, but not tragedy 
like this. Anyway she had never for- 
gotten to care, even though she steeled 
herself against betrayal of her feeling. 

.“‘He’d be a cripple,” she tried to com- 
fort. 

The doctor did not hear her. 

““Move him into my room. I'll watch 
him. He might know me for a minute!’ 

She looked at him pityingly, knowing 
that he lied. 

Dr. Darien went upon his rounds, 
while she remained to give instructions 
for carrying out his orders. 

There was plenty to do in the hospital. 
It was nine o’clock at night before he 
could get back to his son, although the 
boy was dying and there was no hope. 

When he came in the little nurse was 
sitting beside the bed. She should have 
been off duty, but she couldn’t bear to 
go. He had lied so courageously, that 
she wanted to help keep up the pre- 
tense. 

“Have everything ready to operate, 
in case the lad—awakes,”’ she had told 
the interne. 

He looked at her pityingly, but has- 


What the good 
tractor is to the 
farm— 


A Detroit Vapor Stove means 
quick, thorough cooking and baking. 
These stoves, although burning oil, 
are comparable only to gas ranges, 
in their powerful instantaneously 
efficient burners, their ease of con- 
trol, and their substantial construction. 


They have no wicks and nothing 
like a wick—no asbestos rings or other 
substitutes for wicks. They vaporize 
the oil, so that they really burn a 
gas rather than a liquid fuel. 


The burners are big and heavy and 
almost everlasting. They give an in- 
tensely hot blue flame that can be 
graduated down to any desired de- 
gree. The kettle goes on as soon as 
the match is struck. 
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mn Oil, 
Gasoline or 
Distillate 


The Deceorevitbor 
Stove is to the 
kitchen 


Detroit Vapor Stoves cost less for 
fuel than other oil stoves, less than 
coal, wood or gas. They are famous 
bakers. The ovens have two burners 
and double walls, about which flues 
carry the heat twice. 


The stove is complete in itself, 
fuel supply and all. Entirely port- 
able, it can be placed for greatest 
advantage and comfort. 


Some good dealer in your town 
sells Detroit Vapor Stoves. Ask him 
for a demonstration of how they 
“Work Like Gas.” 


Also write us to send you our free 
stove book No. W 1, showing latest styles 
and sizes, selling for $20.00 and up. 


DEROM VAPOR STOVES 


Work 


Likes Gas = 


BURN OIL, GASOLINE OR DISTILLATE 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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- 1200 to 1 BEAN 


A Gigantic Wonder — over sign aoe have been 
' grown on a single plant—all well filled, producing 


% 80 days, ripening very evenly, and the 
» yield will were surprise you. Just the 


| over 1200 Beans from 1 Bean planted 


" jeaked 


nts grow 
strong and erect, branching out in all directions, 
bearing their pods up aE fa the ground, which 
literally load the plants; Beans being pure white 


end of best quality. 


Plant in your garden or any good soil, only 1 
Bean in a hill, and they will mature a crop in about 
rowth and 
ean every- 
one should a this year for it will_make the 
ag a yield from a little space—of all Beans. 
supply is yet limited and I can offer only in 
packets containing 50 Beans each with 
cultural directions, Order early to be sure of them. 

Sealed a 10c each; 3 pkts 25c; 7 pkts 


a 50c; 15 pkts $1.00 postpaid. 


My 1918 Seed Book is filled with high grade gar- 
den seeds at lowest prices. Do not bu i until you see 
my Book; it will save you money. Tell your friends; 


© it’s mailed free. Over 30 years in the business. 


» ROSEHILL, N.Y. 


F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept.48 


GIVEN TO YOU rattory-io-Fami 
Factory-to-Family 

For over thirty years Larkin Co. has led the merchandising world in 

values given direct to the consumer. 


SAVING 


By purchasing your daily home 


supplies from the great Larkin Factories you get your choice of a 
thousand and one beautiful Premiums, many Nationally advertised 
articles. 


Send for New Catalog—It’s Free 


Tells you how to clothe yourself and your children in smart Spring garments 
without expense. Describes the 600 Larkin Products, Foods, Soaps, Toilet 
and Pharmacal Preparations, etc., all conforming to your highest standards. 


Laundry Soap 


“Look—look behind you!’ The 
words were startlingly clear. 

As he turned a bayonet grazed his 
shoulder. His finger closed on his rifle 
trigger. A shot sounded. 

““Sweetheart,’’ he heard himself call- 
ing, ‘‘it’s all right, dear. I’m only “s 


tened to obey, when she whispered the 
boy’s name. He understood, as those 
who have seen the depths of despair 
always do. After that he wouldn’t go off 
duty either. 

““No one came back from that trench 
—but him. The report was out he’d 
died,”’ he volunteered. 

She nodded, because she could see the 


HE JOURNEY wasended. The ten Send Postal or Coupon today to nearest address- 


long days at sea were over; days 
passed in the company of men whose 
mission, coupled with the ever-present 
danger of the deadly submarine, left 
them serious and taciturn. The eternal 
distances—the loneliness of the gray 
wind-swept ocean—were exchanged for 
the hurry, bustle and quick methodical 


great man coming, and didn’t want him 
to hear. 

He smiled wanly when he saw what 
they had done, but did not meet their 
eyes. He was thinking of the faith of 
the little girl in New York, who hadn’t 
believed the lad had—gone. 

“Faith will (Continued on page 38) 


334c per Bar 


low prices like the above. 


example of Larkin Value. Given 
purchase of Larkin Products. 


When Premium is taken in 
the form of a double quan- 
tity of Products you obtain | Naméteoree e  ee 


This Child’s Gingham Dress is a ee 


_ Sl 6 es SE SS ee ee 
Latkin Co, Buffalo Chicago 
| * Send me New Catalog No. 49 


Peoria 


CAMA TESS EE eee oS RN as ee ee 
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Woman’s World 


ome Simple Crochet Patterns 


Edging suitable for everyday wear in open scallop design 


Service Flag of Filet Crochet 


E ARE all so proud of our boys in 
the country’s service that we 
want all the world to know we have 
someone “over there,’ and so we place 
a small flag in our window with a star 
on its white field for each member of the 
household serving with the colors. In 
answer to requests from many readers 
for a service flag with one star made in 
filet crochet, wé are illustrating one that 
may be very easily copied. Should one 
desire more than one star, the flag 
should, of course, be larger; and in this 
case it is advised to cut the stars from 
blue silk or ribbon and applique them 
to the surface of a plain filet crochet 
flag. When it is desired to have both 
sides alike, two stars should be cut for 
each individual star. One should be 
placed in position on the right side of 
flag, and the other exactly over it on the 
reverse side. The edges should be 
turned under and both stars secured to 
the flag with one row of slip stitches. 
For the Service Flag: Materials: 


76th Row—42 t c, 9 sp, 4 tc, 17 sp, 
At c,-9.sp, 42: tc. 

The 76th row completes the star. 

To complete flag: Repeat the 19th 
row until you have 28 rows; then make 
*1 t c in each stitch of the 28th row, 
193.t c in all*. Repeat from. * for 
18 rows. 


That Are Easy 
and Effective 


By ADELAIDE E. HERON 


Another simple edging in shell pattern, easy to make 
and quite effective , 


3d Row—*6 ch, skip 6, s c into next. 
Repeat. 

4th Row—*S c under center of 6 ch, 
4 ch, 4t c into center of next 6 ch, 4 ch*. 
Repeat. 

5th Row—*1 s c into s c of 4th row, 
3 ch, detec, Sich, Tties3. chY ieitews ch: 
1tce,3 ch. Repeat. 


5 balls No. 20 Cordonnet crochet thread. 
No. 5 crochet hook. 
Chain 193. Turn, chain 4. 


Ist Row—*1 t c¢ in each ch st*. 
Repeat from * for 17 rows. 

19th Row—*42 tc int c of preceding 
row, 37 sp, 42.t c*. Repeat from * until 
you have 28 rows. 

For the Star: 

47th Row—*42 t c, 18 sp, 4t¢ in 19th 
sp, 18 sp, 42 t c*. Repeat from * for 
48th row. 

49th Row—*42 t c, 17 sp, 10 t ¢, 
17 sp, 42 t c*. Repeat from star for 
50th-and 51st rows. 

52d Row—42 t c, 16 sp, 1 ch, 1 tc in 
17th sp; 10 £ c; lit c, 1 ch in next sp, 
16:spy42 tec. 

53d Row—*42 tc, 16 sp, 16 tc, 16 sp, 
A2 tc*. Repeat from * for 54th row. 

55th Row—42 t c, 15 sp, 1 ch,.1 te 
in 16th sp,-16 tc, 1 tc, 1 ch in next sp, 
15) sp,-42.-¢ c: 

56th Row—*42 tc, 15 sp, 22 tc, 15sp, 


42 t c¥. - Repeat from * for 57th row. 

58th Row—42-t c, 4 sp, 88 tc, 4 sp, 
71 PM 1h : 

59th Row—42't c, 5 sp, 82 t c, 5 sp, 
AZ tec: 

60th Row—42 t c, 6 sp, 76 t c, 6 sp, 
AZ tc. 

61st Row—42 t c, 8 sp, 64 t c, 8 sp, 
A2tc. : 

62d Row—42 t c, 9 sp, 58 t c, 9 sp, 


420 G3 

63d Row—42 tc, 10 sp, 52 tc, 10 sp, 
42't c. 

64th Row—42 tc, 11 sp, 46 tc, 11 sp, 
42 tc. 

65th Row—42 t c, 13 sp, 34 tc, 13 sp, 
A2tc. 

66th Row—*42 t c, 12 sp, 40 t c, 
12 sp, 42 t c¥. Repeat from * for 67th 
and 68th rows. 

69th Row—42 tc, 11 sp, 46 tc, 11 sp, 
42 t c. 

70th Row—42 tc, 11 sp, 22 tc, 1 sp, 
Sa Cell sp. 42 tac. 

T1ist Row—42 tc, 11 sp, 19 tc, 3 sp, 
19 tc, 11 sp, 42 tc. 

72d Row—42 tc, 10 sp; 19 t c, 
5sp, 19 tc, 10 sp, 42 tc. 

73d Row—42 tc, 10-sp, 13 t ¢, 
9 sp, 13 tc; 10 sp, 42 tc. 

74th Row—42 tc, 10 sp, 10 t-c, 
11 sp, 10 tc, 10 sp, 42 te. 

75th Row—42 t c, 10 sp, 7 tc, 
13 sp, 7 tc, 10sp, 42 tc. 
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A service star for your boy at the front 


DGING suitable for every-day wear 
in open scallop design. 
Chain the required length. 
Ist Row—*2 d t c, 2 ch, skip 2 ch*. 
Repeat. 
2d Row—*1 t c,.1 ch, skip 1 ch*. 
Repeat. 


NOTHER simple edging in shell 
pattern, eaSy to make, and quite 
effective. 
Chain 9. Join round. 
Ist) Row—Make.3 ch for upright 
stitch at beginning of row, *1 ch,1 dtc 
under the 9 ch. Repeat from * 3 times. 
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A filet crochet border for the guest towel is always admired 


1 ch, 7 t e under the 9 ch, 6 ch, turn. 

S cinto the 1 ch beforethe 7tc. Turn. 
Repeat figure. 

Hold the pattern with the d t ec down- 
ward. Now begin heading. 

1st Row—5 ch for upright, 5 ch, ate 
under the 6 ch. A tc into the base of 
the tc nearest the upper edge (the last 
of the group of 7 t c). 

2d Row (Of heading)—1 t c, 1 ch, 
1tc,1ch. Repeat. 


4 ee beading run with silk ribbon 
will “prettify”’ the plainest under- 
wear. 

Ist Row—Chain 11, *1 t c in 4th st 
from hook, 1 t c in next st of ch, 1 tc in 
next st of ch, chain 11. Repeat from *. 
Chain 4. Turn, holding the groups of 
t c upward, and begin to work along the 
top. 

2d Row—*Sl st into right side of 1st 
t c, ch 4, sl st into left side of the same 
tc, ch 4. Repeat from *. *SI st into 
right side of next t c, ch 4, sl st into left 
side of same t c. Ch 4*; repeat. This 
makes a chain along upper side of pattern. 

3d Row—*2 t.c into 4 ch, 1 ch, 2tc 
in the tc, 1 ch*. Repeat. 


ORDER for towel in filet crochet. 
Swastika design. 
For the swastika. 
Commence with a chain of 37 and 
ch 5 to turn. : 
Ist Row—12 sp. 
2d Row—Same. 
3d Row—=3 sp, 4 gr, 2 sp, 1 gr, 2 sp. 
4th Row—2 sp, 1 gr, 2 sp, 1 gr, 6 sp. 
5th Row—6 sp; 1 gr, 2 sp, 1 gr, 2. sp. 
6th Row—2 sp, 7 gr,-3 sp. 
7th Row—3 sp, 1 gr, 2 sp, 1 gr, 5 sp. 
8th Row—5 sp, 1 gr, 2 sp, 1 gr, 3 sp. 
9th Row—=3 sp, 1 gr, 2 sp, 4 gr, 2 sp. 
- 10th Row—12 sp. 
llth Row—12 sp. 
The name “Gladys”? may easily be 
worked from the illustration, or any 
other name may be substituted. 


T IS a good idea, when planning to 
work either a name or a design in 

filet crochet to take a piece of paper 
ruled in squares (or you may rule cross- 
lines for yourself with a pencil on a plain 
sheet) and work out the pattern. 

Each line should count for a row. 
The squares may be filled in with a cross 
wherever you wish the groups to come, 
leaving the squares for the spaces blank. 

Working from a pattern made in this 
way and carefully drawn in, you should 
have no difficulty even with elaborate de- 
signs. 

Planning the work in this way may 
seem to be a little troublesome at first, 
but such interesting results may be ob- 
tained and such accurate work ensured 
that it is well worth the trouble which 
such a method involves. 


UCCESSFUL crocheting depends to 
a great extent on. the relative coarse- 
ness or fineness of the thread used. 
Always choose thread in a size which 
when made up will be most suitable for 
the article or garment it is to adorn. 
Some pretty garments have been 
completely spoiled by being decorated 
with crochet worked in too coarse 
thread, and it is wellto keep this in 
mind when choosing thread for your 
patterns. Also quality of thread 
should be considered and only the 
best used to give satisfactory results. 
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Pretty Patterns, Wisely Planned 
Will Meet Your Summer 


PRING is here, and so is the perennial 
shirtwaist, the blouse to wear over 
any skirt, and pretty girlish dresses that 
make mother wish that “Time would 


turn back in his flight’’ so she could ~ 
wear one of these beguiling gowns her-. 


self. The illustrations show designs 
that may easily be made at home, and 
the embroidery is simple and easy to do. 


HIS pretty waist may be developed 

in batiste, lawn or voile. The illus- 
tration, Figure 51, shows the deep collar 
and slightly opened front that is so be- 
coming to both youthful and mature 
lines. The decoration consists of a row 
of outline stitches or French knots, as 
may be desired, with embroidery of clus- 
ters of French knots, while the color 
scheme may be left to individual fancy. 
One suggestion may find favor for the 
matron. The outline could be carried 
out in black and lavender, and the flowers 
worked in two or three shades of lavender 
with a bit of green for the foliage. Or, 
~ the entire design may be worked out in 


For Sweet Sixteen 


An effective design 


tones of lavender. White, pink and 
green would be another attractive com- 
bination. The waist can be furnished, 
stamped on white lawn, with cutting-out 
outlines, for 80 cents. The embroidery 
cotton, 15 cents. 

The prices of materials change over- 
night, and for this reason I am able to 
quote a price only on material of which 
there is plenty to be had. However, voile, 
or batiste, would work out admirably, 
and we will make an estimate on these 
materials when five cents is sent for 


reply. 


NOTHER charming waist is illus- 

trated in Figure 52. Here we have 
the turned-back collar and long revers. 
The decoration is an irregular line of 
French knots, with a corner of leaves and 
knots. The leaf forms should be covered 
with satin stitches. A ribbon belt fin- 
ishes the lower edge of waist. The color 
may be blue and white or any other 
pleasing combination. The waist, 
stamped on white lawn with cutting-out 
lines, ready to embroider, can be supplied 
for $1.00. The embroidery will require 
about 20 cents’ worth of six-strand 
cotton. 


F A SPECIALLY dressy effect is 

desired, try the waist illustrated in 
Figure 53. The turn-back collar with 
little vestee offers an effective field for 
embroidery, and the design is showy in 
effect and easy to accomplish. The cir- 
cles are represented with broken lines of 
short straight stitches, and the leaves 
developed in the same manner. ‘This 
waist, stamped on white lawn, with cut- 
ting-out lines, can be furnished for 95 
cents; 18 cents will be required for 
embroidery cotton. 


OR THE young miss we have illus- 

trated in Figure 54 one of the dainti- 
est models of the season. The dress may 
be developed in voile, lawn or batiste. 
There is a skirt, which may be plain or 
tucked, and a plain body. Over the 
body is a dressy little jumper, tucked 
across the front at intervals. Between 
the tucks is a small design for French 
knot embroidery. The long sash in 
front may be made from the same 
material, or ribbon. The edges of the 
collar and cuffs are finished with narrow 
quilled ribbon. Five yards of 36-inch 
material will be required for the dress. 
We can send you the material for the 
dress, with the jumper stamped with 
embroidery design and cutting-out lines, 
and the pattern for skirt and waist for 
$3.75. The material is a fairly fine 
quality of white voile. If you wish a 
sample of the material send five cents 


An embroidered sash is a new note 


Needs 


for reply. The same dress pattern can 
be furnished on lawn or batiste for $2.50. 


HE BLOUSE to be worn with sep- 

arate skirts is made of many differ- 
ent materials, crash and linen being the 
favorite, although a soft silk makes up 
effectively. The distinguishing feature 
of the model shown in Figure 55 is the 
strong design for wool embroidery. 
The wool should be shrunken before 
using. The touches of color on cuffs, 
collar, sash and lower edge of garment, 
brought out with wool in simple stitches, 
must be seen to be appreciated. We 
can supply the perforated stamping pat- 
tern for the different parts of the gar- 
ment, together with a color scheme for 
the embroidery for 40 cents. This in- 
cludes the stamping paste and directions 
for stamping the material. 

The number of the pattern should be 
clearly indicated in your letter in order 
to avoid any mistakes when ordering. 

Send orders to Adelaide E. Heron, 
Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Dainty-Maid 


Elaborate lapels lend distinction 
to this blouse 


‘TT Gontains 


betterVALUES | 
than ever before. 
Senda Postal 
oe @® 
for it NOW. 
j — 

Our Catalog contains a | WAY 
magnificent array of the e a 
season’s choicest stylesin We 
dresses, suits, skirts, waists, 

lingerie, shoes, men’s wear- 

ing apparel, etc.,at won- << 


derfully low prices. Ourg& 
cash policy combined 


§ With our tremendous 


purchasing power 

! enables our patrons 
to buy from us at 
very economical 
prices. We want 
you to share in 
these savings by 
sending for a 
copy of our Cat- Z 
alog. It’s 


No. 641. This “ 

coat dress is one 

of the charming 
new styles which 
is meeting with 
approval of well 
dressed women. 
You will find it an 
attractive addition to 


your wardrobe. Made 
of novelty basket 


b weavecotton material. 
Front of blouse has 


vest of self material, 
piped with white 
pique. Coat effect has 
novelty patch pockets 
attractively embroid- 
ered in scroll design. 
Large roll collar and 
cuffs of white pique. 
Tailored stitched 
belt. Fastens in 
front. Comes in 
Nile green orCo- ig 
penhagen 48 wei 


Regn 34 aoe 


SEND A POSTAL 
TODAY FOR 
CATALOG 95W 


No. 644. Fashion dis- 


tinctly favors white footwear 
this season. We have a 
splendid showing of white 
shoes for men, women and 
children in our Catalog 
(we'll send you a copy 
FREE on request.) The ,; 
women’s shoe of white Sea 
Island canvas illustrated 
here is typical of our bar- 
gains. High cut pattern 
with Louis heel, Plain 
toe. Sizes2%to7, D 
and E. An attractive 
bargain at Our Special 
Price, 
per pair bd 


BOSTON STORE.CHICAGO 
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The Grim Side 
of Puffed Rice 


Puffed Rice, Corn Puffs, and Puffed Wheat as you see them, are airy, 
flimsy bubbles which seem too good to eat. But this is the history of them. 
They were invented by a college 
scientist — Prof. A. P. Anderson. He 
studied for long, with grains sealed in 
a gaspipe, to discover a way to explode 

them. 


Now they are sealed in huge guns, 
like acannon. The guns are revolved 
in a fiery heat for an hour. That’s 


where these grains get their fascinating 
flavor—from 550 degrees of heat. 


Then, when all moisture is turned to 
steam, the guns are shot, and the steam 
explodes. Every food cell is blasted for 
easy digestion. Puffed Rice is puffed 
to eight times normal size. 


There occur in every kernel a hundred million explosions — one for 
every food cell. 

The result is these bubble-like tidbits. They seem like fairy foods. 
Millions of pounds are used as con- 
fections. 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat are 
whole grains made wholly digestible. 
Puffed Grains are scientific foods. 
They do not tax the stomach, yet 
every atom feeds. They represent the 
utmost in hygienic’ grain foods. 
The better you know them the more 
you will use. 


Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


With cream and sugar, Puffed Grains taste like fragile nut-meats. In bowls 
of milk they form crisp, toasted morsels. Mixed with fruit they form a delightful 
blend. Salted or buttered—like peanuts or popcorn—they seem much like con- 
fections. 

There are countless ways of serving. And every serving means an ideal food, 
cooked as grain foods never were before. . 

These will be your staple grain foods when you come to know them well 


Woman’s World 


The Girl With the Violet Eyes 


Continued from page 11 


much of the doctor,” he growled, “‘and if 
you speak above a whisper, Ill break 
your neck. Alf, you go first, and T’ll fol- 
low next with the silk handkerchief mer- 
chant. Put on your flash light.” 

There was a click, the stairs showed 
clearer, and the party descended them in 
silence. They found themselves in a long 
cellar, far beneath the level of the street 
above. At one end of it was a heavy 
door. 

“The same. key, gentlemen,” whis- 
pered the boy. He was now trembling 
very much, and his eyes roved about the 
dark, chill place in uncontrollable terror. 

““Where does it lead?”’ Meredith asked. 

“Down a long passage under three 
blocks.” 

“And then?” 

“Then there is another door, and you 
come out into the cellars underneath the 
Chamber of Terrors. Then there are 
some steps which lead up to the Cham- 
ber.” 

“Ts there a door into the Chamber!” 

“Not as anyone would notice, sir— 


from the inside of the Chamber, that is. 


It is painted like the rest of the wall. It 
comes out behind the life-size model of 
the gallows. There is room for two or 
three people to stand there, underneath 
the platform, and there are spy holes to 
see all that is going on.” 


T WAS a strange procession that stole 

through the excavations of the arch- 
criminal of the world, and halted finally 
before the last barrier between them and 
—what? Anxiety that had long since 
passed the extreme of torture, deadly 
hate, yearning love—all were represented 
here in that little company of silent 
avengers. 

And now, without a sound, Alf Jersey 
opened the secret door which led into the 
Chamber of Terrors. Before them was 
what appeared to be a low room, not 
much bigger than a closet, the walls of 
rough planking. The floor was covered 
with felt. The place was lit by means of 
light that flowed in from three small ori- 
fices in the wooden wall before them. 
They were under the actual-size model 
of the gallows which stood at one end of 
the exhibition; they were actually in the 
Chamber of Terrors itself, and imme- 
diately they heard a voice speaking, a 
resonant, purring voice. 

Meredith, Alf, and Bill Cogley crept 
up to the spy holes. Close to the position 
Alf took up was a wooden door secured 
by a bolt. It could be opened at any 
moment, and the party could rush out 
from their place of concealment. 

Two of them will never forget what 
they heard and saw for five breathless 
minutes which turned them into stone. 
The great Chamber of Terrors was blaz- 
ing with'light, for every available elec- 
tric bulb had been turned on, and three 
great arc lamps hissed in the vaulted 
roof. The show figures in front of the 
execution tableau had been all removed, 
leaving a wide, semi-circular space of 
floor. The light shone upon hundreds 
of still, waxen figures in the distance, the 
hideous puppets of more hideous crime, 
now all clustered in the background as 
silent witnesses to a crime more hideous 
than their originals had ever conceived. 
Immediately opposite Alf Jersey, some 
five yards away, was a curious and sin- 
ister erection upon a low platform. It 
resembled a tall, lidless box, though all 
the sides were of glass. It was a trans- 
parent tank, in fact, such as is some- 
times seen upon the music-hall stage 
during an aquatic performance. In the 


-center of this tank, bound by broad 


ligatures of linen, was a motionless figure, 
helpless and mummylike. The mouth 
was gagged, the face was chalk-white, 
the eyes alone were alive and burned 
like fire in a pallid mask of agony and 
despair. 

It was the figure of Rupert Rolleston! 

Four or five yards away, and exactly 
opposite upon the floor, was something, 
if more familiar, more appalling still. 
The Chamber of Terrors had long boast- 
ed as one of its principal exhibits an exact 
working model of the French guillotine, 
complete and accurate in the smallest 
detail. Stark and terrible in its black 
paint, the machine squatted on the 


ground like a monstrous toad, only the 
dull edge of the triangular knife gleaming 
in the fierce light. 

By the side of the instrument a girl was 
seated in a chair. A leather belt ran 
round her waist and the back of the 
chair—otherwise she was not bound. 
Behind the chair, like a lemon-colored 
statue, stood the Chinaman. 

A huge figure paced noiselessly up and 
down between the tank and the guillo- 
tine, stepping quietly as some beast. It 
was from this figure, that of Dr. Lipsius, 
that the voice proceeded. : 

“So now, after all their adventures, the 
lovers meet again—a wonderful illustra- 
tion of the old saying, ‘In death they 
were not divided,’”’ he purred. | 

Dr. Lipsius smiled and rubbed his 
hands. His face was quite calm and 
genial, but the pupils of the pale gray 
eyes were dreadfully enlarged. They 
glittered, and a slight foam gathered at 
the corner of the lips; the long madness 
of secret power and hidden cruelty had 
burst its dam at last. It was a soft- 
voiced, grinning maniac that padded up 
and down between its victims. 

“Now, let me explain my methods. 
They cannot fail to interest you both. 
My dear Bob Cook that was, Mr. Rupert 
Rolleston that is, you perceive yourself 
to be sitting in a glass tank. Behind your 
head is a little leaden pipe, and when, as 
will shortly happen, a tap is turned, a 
regular flow of water will come from the 
pipe. In about an hour the water will 
reach your chest; shortly afterward, it 
will be up to your chin. If you will look 
at the corner of the cistern, a little to your 
left, you will see a large copper ball, such 
as is in use in most ordinary household 
cisterns. At the moment when the water 
covers your mouth, that ball will float. 
As you are drawing your last breaths, 
through your nostrils, that ball will tilt 
the copper arm which you see attached 
to it. My good Quong will now fasten a 
cord to the end of the arm. This cord 
will run through two pulleys in the ceil- 
ing—you have the ladder, Quong?—and 
will be attached to the mechanism of the 
guillotine.” 

The monster chuckled and looked 
toward Helena Meredith. 

“They say,’ he went on, “‘that that 
knife up there is the identical one which 
decapitated that unfortunate queen, 
Marie Antoinette. If that is so, and I 
have no reason to doubt it, its present 
victim will be no less fair’—and with a 
hideous mockery he put his hand upon 
his heart and bowed. 

Meredith’s hand slipped out toward 
the latch of the door. Alf Jersey caught 
it by the wrist, and held it with a warning 
gesture. 


Mun from head to foot by a 
long, black cloak, came the figure 
of a woman, gliding from among the 
waxen dolls behind. She came up to Dr. 
Lipsius, whispering in hisear. It wasas 
though Death itself had come to the 
maniac’s bidding. Then the figure moved 
to the tank and stared through the glass 
for nearly a minute. As it moved away, 
Lipsius spoke aloud. 

“You will wait, my dear; you will wait 
and see——?”’ 

The watchers heard a hollow answer. 
““No, I will come back when he is dead!” 

Was there a sound of low and musical 
laughter, as the black figure flitted into — 
the distance and was lost to view? 

Crash! <A terrible shriek of anger, 
high, falsetto, incommunicably weird, as 
Meredith burst from his concealment, 
followed by the rest. Like some wild 
seer of old, the father is upon the mad- 
man, the long arms, the fragile fingers, 
have the strength of Hercules as they 
clutch the other’s throat. 

A sharp report rings out like the crack 
of a whip, and before Alf Jersey’s pistol 
falls the Chinaman, sinks out of view ina 
huddled heap behind the chair. A small 
figure flashes across the floor space and 
is hidden also, and there is a shrill, in- 
human cry of joy. 

In the middle of the space, the two 
figures are swaying backward and for- 
ward withoul a sound. Then, with 
startling suddenness, the larger one 
seems to collapse (Continued on page 38) 
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VERY food you eat may be put 
E into one of the following groups. 
Each group serves a special pur- 

pose in nourishing your body. You can 
exchange one food for another in the 
same group. For example, oatmeal may 
be used instead of wheat, and eggs, or 
sometimes beans, instead of meat; but 
oatmeal cannot be used instead of milk. 
Use both oatmeal and milk. You need 
some food from each group every day. 
Don’t skip any: 

1. Vegetables and fruits. 

2. Milk, eggs, fish, meat; cheese, 
beans, peas, peanuts. | : 

3. Cereals, corn meal, oatmeal, rice, 
bread, ete. 

4. Sugar, syrups, jelly, honey, etc. 

5. Fats—butter, margarine, cotlon- 
seed oil, olive oil, drippings, suet. 


Why You Need the Five Groups 


RUITS and vegetables furnish some 

of the material from which the body 

is made and keep its many parts working 

smoothly. They help prevent constipa- 

tion which gives you headaches and 

makes you stupid. The kinds you choose 

depend upon the season, but remember 

that the cheaper ones are often as valua- 
ble as the more expensive. 

Use fresh fruit when possible. 

Use prunes, dried apples, dried apri- 
cots. Soak them in water overnight and 
cook them long enough to make them 
tender. 

Use dates or raisins. These are good 
added to the cereal ten minutes before 
taking it from the stove. Then you will 
not need sugar. 

Use ripe bananas with dark skins. 
Bananas with greenish-yellow skins are 
hard to digest unless cooked. 

Milk, eggs, fish, meat, peas, beans— 
these help build up the growing body and 
renew used-up parts. That is their main 
business. Dried peas and beans make 
good dishes to use in place of meat part 
of the time, but don’t leave out the other 
foods entirely. Milk is the most im- 
portant. Buy at least a pint a day for 
each member of your family. No other 
food can take its place for children. 
Save on meat if you must, but don’t 
skimp on milk. 

Cereals, bread and breakfast foods— 
These foods act as fuel to let you do your 
work, much as the gasoline burning in an 
automobile engine makes the car go. 
This you can think of as their chief busi- 
ness. And they are usually your cheap- 
est fuel. Besides, they give your body 
some building material. 

Don’t think that wheat bread is the 
only kind of cereal food. The Govern- 
ment asks us to save wheat to send 
abroad to our soldiers and the Allies. 
Let the North try the Southern corn 
bread and the South the oatmeal of the 
North. Half the fun of cooking is in 
trying new things. 

Sugar and syrups are fuel, too, and they 
give flavor to other foods. They are 
valuable food, but many people eat more 
of them than they need. Sweet fruits, of 
course, contain much sugar and are bet- 
ter for the children than candy. 

Fat is fuel. Some is needed especially 
by hard-working people. Remember 
that expensive fats are no better fuel 
than cheap ones. Use drippings. Don’t 
let your butcher keep the trimmings 
from your meat. They belong to you. 
Children need some butter fat. Give it 
to them in plenty of whole milk or in 
butter. 


Children Must Have the Right Food 


HINK how fast the child grows. 
The new muscles and bones and all 
the other parts of the body are made 
from the food which the child eats. 
Give him clean, wholesome, simply 
cooked food—plenty of milk, cereals, 
vegetables, fruit, an egg or some meat 
occasionally. 
Wrong food—too little, too much, or 
wrong kinds—hurts the child’s chance of 


being the strong, healthy boy or girl 


you want him or her to be. 


“| Bienen suggestions are designed 
to give the housewife in brief, 
suecint form, ways and means where- 
by she can fulfill her wish to save food 
to help win the war, and at the same 
time keep her family well nourished 
and efficient with a minimum expend- 
iture. They should be particularly 
useful to those with small incomes 
who wish to make every penny spent 
for food buy the greatest possible 
amount of nourishment. Bulk and 
nourishment are not synonymous, 
and we believe that these helps will 
enable everyone to make wise choice 
-between foods, and to substitute 
the less expensive or more plentiful 
foods with physical benefit rather 
than detriment to their households. 


Office of the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, 
U. S. Food Administration. 


Right food may mean strong bodies, 
rosy cheeks, good brains and bright eyes. 

A good breakfast to start the child off 
with is milk, corn-meal mush, apple 
sauce. It makes him fit for school and 
fit for play. 

Milk and plenty of it, makes him grow 
—a quart each day if you can procure it. 
Put it on his cereal and in his cup. 
Make it into soups, puddings or custards 
for him. 

Whole milk is best, of course, but skim 
milk is good if there is a little butter in 
his meals. Cottage cheese is good, too. 

No coffee or tea—not even a taste. 
Leave them for the grown-ups. Milk, 
cocoa, not too strong, and fruit juices 
are the drinks for children, and plenty 
of water always. 

Fruit they enjoy, and they need it, 
too—baked apples, apple sauce, thor- 
oughly ripe bananas, prunes, oranges, 
etc. Give them vegetables, fresh or 
canned. Plenty of fruits and vegetables 
tend to prevent constipation. Use 
proper food and do not depend upon 
laxatives. The youngster can’t be well 
unless the bowels move regularly. Don’t 
let him hurry off im the morning without 
attending to this duty. 

Other foods a child needs—whole- 
wheat bread, not too fresh, corn bread, 
well-cooked oatmeal, corn meal, rice. 
They help make strong boys and girls. 
Some fats, butter or margarine or meat 


* 


For Every 
Housewife 


fats on his bread or in gravies. An egg, 
perhaps, particularly if he doesn’t get his 
full quart of milk, or he can have a little 
meat or fish, but he does not need much. 

Sweets are good for them—the right 
ones at the right time. Dates, raisins, 
stewed fruits, simple puddings, sugar 
cookies, are better than candy. Give 
them at meal times. 

Between meals let them have bread 
and butter, a cracker or fruit. They 
won't spoil the appetite and candy will. 


Plan Meals Like These 


ERE are two sets of the right kind 
for your youngster. Grown people 
will like them, too. 

BREAKFAST—1. Apple sauce, oatmeal 
with» milk, milk to drink. 2. Stewed 
prunes, cocoa (weak), toast and butter. 

DiInNER—1. Stew, with carrots, po- 
latoes and a little meat; whole-wheat 
bread, creamy rice pudding, milk to 
drink. 2. Fish, with white sauce; spin- 
ach or any greens, corn bread, milk to 
drink, 

SuppER—1. Cream 
crackers and jam, milk. 2. 
tato, apple Betty, milk. 

The following dishes are good for chil- 
dren and grown-ups too. ‘The recipes 
provide enough for a family of five: 

MILK-VEGETABLE SOups—One quart 
milk (skim milk may be used), two and 
one-half tablespoons flour, two table- 
spoons butter or margarine or other fat, 
one teaspoon salt, two cups thoroughly 
cooked vegetable finely chopped, mashed 
or put through a sieve. Spinach, peas, 
beans, potatoes, celery, or asparagus 
make good soups. 

Stir flour into melted fat and mix with 
the cold milk. Add the cooked vege- 
table and stir over the fire until thick- 
ened. If soup is too thick, add a little 
water or milk. 

Rice Puppinac—One quart milk, one- 
third cup rice, one-third cup sugar, one- 
half cup raisins or chopped dates, one- 
half teaspoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon 
ground nutmeg or cinnamon. 

Wash the rice, mix all together, and 


of bean soup, 
Baked _ po- 


bake three hours in a very slow oven,. 


slirring now and then at first. This may 
be made on top of the stove in a double 
boiler, or in a fireless cooker. Any coarse 
cereal may be used in place of rice. 


Try These One- Dish Dinners 


HESE dishes supply all five kinds of 
food. Each is enough for the whole 
dinner for a family of five. Eat them 
with bread and with fruit or jam for 
dessert. Then you will have all the five 
kinds of food your body needs. 


Fish CuoowpErR—Rabbit, fowl, or any 
meat may be used instead of the fish, or 
tomatoes instead of milk. Carrots may 


be omitted. ; 


One and one-half pounds fish (fresh, 
salt, or canned); nine potatoes, peeled 
and cut in small pieces; one onion, sliced; 
two cups carrots cut in pieces, one-fourth 
pound salt pork, three cups milk, pepper, 
three tablespoons flour. 

Cut pork in small pieces and fry with 
the chopped onion for five minutes. Put 
pork, onion, carrots, and potatoes in ket- 
tle and cover with boiling water. Cook 
until vegetables are tender. Mix three 
tablespoons of flour with one-half cup of 
the cold milk and stir in the liquid in the 
pot to thicken. Add the rest of the milk 
and the fish which has been removed 
from the bone and cut in small pieces. 
Cook until the fish is tender, about ten 
minutes. Serve hot. You can omit salt 
pork and use a tablespoon of other fat. 


Driep PeEAs WirH RicE AND Toma- 
ToEs—One and one-half cups rice, two 
cups dried peas, six onions, one table- 
spoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon pepper, 
two cups tomato (fresh or canned). 

Soak peas overnight in two quarts of 
water. Cook until tender in water in 
which they soaked. Add rice, onions, 
tomato, and seasonings and cook twenty 
minutes. 
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This New Range 
- Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


ey 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
- cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 146 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
Furnaces. 


and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and 


10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little 
Wonder, Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ 
trial. Compare its tone for clearness, volume, with 
more costly instruments. Return at our expense if it 
fails to make good. Ask today for the 


Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles, 
sold on easy payments. 


Latkttt Cow Desk SWW418, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Handsome Service Table-Wagon 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Donble 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — “ Scien- 
tifieally Silent”—Ruabber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
niture surpassing any- 
thing yet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of 
action and absolutenoise- 
lessness. Write NOW 
FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLET AND DEALER'S 


Combination Products Co. 
64 Steger Bidg., Chicago 
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Making You Pay 
Because You’re 
Far Away 


Bringing to you the best thoughts 
of the best writers, every new de- 
velopment in the sciences, the ex- 
periences of other women in the 
home and out in the world has been 
the obligation and the privilege of the 
magazines. Your own mental and 
moral growth, the betterment of your 
homes, your life and your children’s 
and the increasing knowledge and 
appreciation of our country and its 
liberties have come from a greater 
education that the wide distribution 
of magazines has made possible. 
The privilege has been equal. With- 
in the reach of one person as easily 
as with the other. It has been demo- 
cratic, American, in keeping with 
the principles upon which our nation 
was founded. 


When this country was very young, : 


Congress decided that magazines 
and newspapers should be carried 
through the mails at a flat rate of one 
cent a pound, regardless of the 
distance. 


The argument was that a big 
country like this needed all possible 
freedom of intercommunication to 
bind it together. So Congress 
argued in the early days. 


You will have to admit that this 
system has worked pretty well in 
this country. Never before in the 
history of the world have a hundred 
million people, stretched out, over so 
vast a territory, been held together 
as a unit. Always there have been 
different dialects, and customs, and 
ideas. But we Americans have no 
dialects; we have no geographical 
divisions of custom or interest, We 
are one people. 


In the last Congress, at the clos- 
ing session, a new zone postal law 
was enacted, which increased the 
postage on magazines from two to 
five times the present cost. This is 
a great injustice, as it is unfair to lay 
a penalty against a reader because 
she does not happen to live near the 
place where a magazine is published. 

You would not want such a penalty put 
upon you if you were a pioneer and lived al a 
distance from the place of publication. And as 
a good American you truly would not want 
such a penalty put upon any one else. 


Let us all pay the same, equally, without 
restrictions as to our place of abode. 

And to obtain this, write to your Congress- 
man at Washington this very day and tell him 
to treat all readers, in all parts of the country 
alike, by having this measure repealed. 


That is good Americanism and that is what 
you sland for. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


The Magazine of the Country 


It isn’t necessary to let the dampened clothes lie overnight before ironing them, if the 
sprinkling is properly done 


O YOU ever feel “‘just dead on 
your feet”’ after standing by the 
ironing board for the greater part 

of the second working day of the week? 
So tired that you cannot take pleasure 
in viewing the huge rack of beautifully 
smoothed garments? So “all in” that 
the only things you long for are a rocking 
chair or a couch and a pair of soft slip- 
pers? 

. Let us stop to consider relative values 
in our scheme of life. What are the vital, 
important labors of the home, what are 
the less necessary “‘frills”’ of living? An 
abundant supply of clean and beautiful 
clothing and household linens is greatly 
to be desired, but remember this: we 
wash clothes to make them sanitary, 
healthful, but we iron them to please 
our eyes. It is possible to take the 
wrinkles out of clothes without putting 
them into the brow of the lady who 
handles the iron. 

There are three ways by which the 
drudgery of Tuesday can be eased, so 
think over your own habits in relation to 
them: 

1. The ownership and use of more 
efficient tools, most of them relatively 
inexpensive and with many years of use 
in them. 

2. The revision of the methods of 
work. 

3. The lessening of the actual quan- 
tity of ironing. Let us consider the three 
in turn. 


Selection and Arrangement of Tools 


HE FIRST of the ironing processes 

is the preparation of the starched 
pieces by dampening. Perhaps you have 
always sprinkled them the night before, 
flirting large “‘gobs”’ of water irregu- 
larly over them with a wet hand. Such 
pieces must lie several hours for the 
moisture to become evenly distributed, 
so it is not feasible to iron out a few gar- 
ments upon short notice. For five or 
ten cents you can buy a little aluminum 
sprinkler which ends in a tube passing 
through a cork. Use it with a pint 
medicine bottle filled with water as hot 
as you can hold it comfortably in your 
hand. This will give an evenly distrib- 
uted fine spray which spreads so rapidly 
through the fabric that it can be ironed 
within the hour, even in half an hour. 
The second tool to consider is the iron- 
ing board. Has your work possibly been 
made harder or slower because the board 
was warped, the pad too thin or the 
cover wrinkled? The way to keep a 
board from warping is to reverse it occa- 
sionally and use the other side. The 
ideal board is a little longer than a skirt 
and about fourteen inches wide. When 
it is possible to have the board supported 
entirely from one end it is usual to make 
the free end gradually narrower and 
rounded at the tip. A firm support is 
essential, for a wobbly board is a trial 
to the temper and a hindrance to iron- 
ing. The cheapest thing is to get a 
planed board without cracks, shape and 
cover it at home, then lay it between the 
work table and some other piece of fur- 
niture of equal height. A second plan 


is to make or buy a board and have it 
hinged to the wall with a drop foot or 
brace to support the other end. This is 
nicest when it folds up into a shallow 
closet which has a shelf to hold the 
smaller ironing equipment. The ironing 
boards one may buy have many types of 
support, usually folding, often of adjust- 
able height. 

Another qualification of a good iron- 
ing surface is its height, which should be 
related to that of the woman standing 
beside it. Too often women bend over 
their ironing, acquiring a backache be- 
cause the board is too low. Usually 
thirty inches is the lowest one will wish, 
unless she be very short. I am five feet, 
five inches, and I like my board thirty- 
two inches. ; 

Having a good board with a firm sup- 
port and proper height arranged for, the 
next thing is to secure a thick, elastic 
pad, permanently and smoothly tacked 
or sewed so. that it cannot possibly 
wrinkle. The thick felt used in com- 
mercial laundries is best. Several thick- 
nesses of woolen blanket is second 
choice. Third choice is several layers of 
thick, double-faced cotton flannel sold 
for dining-table silence cloths. Another 
possibility is two layers of strong, new 
cloth with new cotton or wool batting 
spread evenly between and held by 
quilting stitches. 

A torn outer cover for the ironing 
board is bound to wrinkle and this usual- 
ly happens when using a piece of an old 
sheet, already weak, or a new cloth 
made “tender” by scorching. It costs 
only a few cents to get a stout, new cover, 
or two of them for changing. White 
galatea, heavy muslin or cambric will do. 
This outer cover should be so made that 
it can be removed easily and quickly for 
washing. 

If you have never used a sleeve board 
you do not know what you are missing. 
Some manufactured boards have sleeve 
boards attached to one end of the large 
board, but separate ones can be bought. 
The little sleeve board is useful for iron- 
ing the shoulders of waists, too. 

There are two ways of lessening the 
weariness of standing for hours at the 
ironing. One is to have an elastic mat 
under the feet. The second way to lessen 
the fatigue of long standing is not to 
stand! More than half of the average 
ironing can be done quite as well and as 
rapidly when seated—if you first get a 
stool of proper height. For one to two 
dollars there is a choice of a new office 
stool, a stepladder stool, or a white-enam- 
eled iron stool. 

The matter of irons is worth consider- 
ation. Get a self-heating one if you 
possibly can. Women in isolated homes 
can use those heated by a burner within 
the iron, supplied with fuel from a little 
tank set above it. Alcohol, gasoline or 
coal oil can be so used, a half-and-half 
mixture of gasoline and oil being particu- 
larly desirable. Charcoal irons have 
the disadvantage that the degree of heat 
cannot be easily regulated. 

Many new farm homes are now having 
gas lighting plants installed, burning 


Woman’s World 


Smoothing 
Tuesday’s 


Wrinkles - 


By Avis Gordon Vestal 


acetylene, blau gas or gasoline. A gas 
iron can be attached to a burner of the 
gas range in any house thus equipped 
and it will prove a great relief to women 
accustomed only to irons heated upon a 
torrid coal range in midsummer. City 
women can usually have electric irons, 
than which nothing is better, with city 
gas irons as second choice. 3 

If you must use stove-heated irons 
get them as heavy as you can, as they 


then absorb and hold more heat and — 


give greater pressure. Five make a 
better set than three, for each has a 
longer period for heating. Let one of 
the five be smaller or narrower, for iron- 
ing sleeves, infants’ clothes and fine 
ruffles. Removable handles are desira- 
ble. The best ones have an asbestos- 
lined case or shéath attached to the 
handle and this directs the radiating 
heat downward. If you use an open- 
flame stove a. flame-spreading metal 
plate is desirable under them to dis- 
tribute the heat and protect them from 
soot. An inverted pan over the irons on 
the stove helps to conserve the heat. 

To receive the freshly ironed pieces a 
table, bench, box or chair should be 
within arm-reach for flat, folded work. 
A collapsible set of clothes bars or heavy 
cords strung temporarily across the 
room from screw hooks in the window 
casings will serve for shaped pieces. 
Safety pins, snap clothespins and the 
little waist and skirt hangers which sell 
for a few pennies are useful for hanging 
up garments until perfectly dry to pre- 
vent wrinkling. An iron stand is another 
practical tool. 

Many women like the cold mangle for 
flat ironing. This has smooth rollers of 
hard wood and the dampened towels or 
pillowcases are run between the rolls 
as through a wringer. These mangles 
are not expensive and last for genera- 
tions. Their efficiency is, of course, less 
than that of the hot mangle, which does 
really beautiful work. A heated mangle 
costs from about $25 upward, but is 
worth its cost in many years of service 
when a large family is to be ironed for. 
The cheaper models are turned by hand 
and heated by a tank of gasoline. The 
more expensive ones have longer rolls, 
gas heat and an electric motor. 


Methods of Ironing 


O YOU iron the easy pieces first 
and the more diffcult ones after 


you are tired? Why not reverse the. 


process and do the painstaking work 
while you feel fresh? Then, if an unex- 
pected interruption comes, the most im- 
portant ironing is safely out of the way. 
A little beeswax or paraffin (a candle 
will do) or coarse salt is useful for 
smoothing or cleaning rough or dirty 
irons. Wipe them upon a clean cloth or 
paper before using. : 
The smoothing of sheets, pillowcases 
and towels is easier if they have been 
folded smoothly before wringing, hung 
straight upon the line and folded, not 
crumpled, when taken down. One good 
housekeeper says she lays her folded 


sheets upon the board and irons waists © 


and handkerchiefs over them, shifting 
their position as she changes pieces. 
Thus the lower articles are ironed while 
doing the upper ones. 

Sprinkled pieces should be shaken or 
stretched before placing them upon the 
board. Iron from right to left, shifting 
the work with the left hand. Do sleeves 
and collars and ruffles before smoothing 
the main body of a waist or skirt. If the 
skirts become too dry use the bottle 
sprinkler with hot water or rub with a 
wet cloth. Iron with the up and down 
threads, not on the bias, and give special 
attention to smooth hems if you wish 
skirts to look well. Keep a folded thick 
towel ready to lay under embroidery or 
under the hooks and eyes or buttons of 
dainty waists and iron these parts on the 
wrong side. Iron the linen until quite dry 
if you wish to produce a high gloss. 


Sn 
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Out of Our Mail Bag 


Continued from page 12 


dining roomand living room. The living 
room faces north; rooms are 9 feet high, 
ceilings of both rooms are cream color, side 
walls dark tan. Rug in living room ts light 
tan, verging on an old rose (or perhaps two 
shades of tan). The curtains are cream 
marquisette. Would like one that can be 
drawn across the door. Have been advised 
to get silk for two—but do not know what 
are used.—Mrs. J. P. 


There are innumerable fancy weaves 
used for portieres, any of which would 
be suitable for the purpose you mention. 
A door curtain should be of a fairly 
heavy material in order that it may hang 
well and not be blown aside by every 
passing breeze. Velours, heavy linens, 
art canvases, and many kinds of tapestry 
and damask may be used. The chief 
thing is to get the right color. This 
would be a tan either of the same tone, 
or a little lighter than the walls. 


Tarkington Baker 


Tells you how to care for 
your plants and gardens. 


Will you please tell me how to grow 
Chinese primroses and Cinerarias so they 


have nice bunches of flowers, as mine have 
only a few flowers.—E. M. B. 


Cinerarias seldom develop blooms 
until they become somewhat pot-bound. 
When buds show, give the plants a little 
liquid cow-manure water, or a small 
pinch of nitrate of soda, in a glass of 
water every week, until in full bloom. 
Give a moderate amount of sunshine 
and water. Develop new plants every 
season as old plants, once having 
bloomed, are of little value. Chinese 
primrose seed should be sown in flats 
indoors by March fifteenth. Cover the 
seed with sand. Transplant the seedlings 
into pots, in rich, light soil. In repotting, 
when necessary, be careful not to cover 
the crown or heart of the plant. It is 
always best to buy young plants of 
florists. Keep the plants shaded from 


the sun in summer, and be sure that ° 


water does not puddle around the 


stems. 


What is the cause of small white insects 
on my palm? They come, even with my 
constant washing off of the whole plant. 
Occasionally a leaf turns yellow, and I 
cut tt off. —Mrs. J. D. 


The palm leaves should be sponged 
with fish-oil soap occasionally, which 
will kill the pest attacking it. Any 
seedsman can supply you with the in- 
secticide. 


The Book of Good Looks . 5c 
Woman’s World Baby Book 10c 
Before the Baby Comes 5c 
How to Set the Table. 5c 
Catering for Two ass OG 
Dainty Dishes for Invalids 5c 


A Library for Woman’s World Readers 


The following set of Bulletins has been prepared especially for you by the people 
* who conduét departments in Woman’s World. 
them is of the most practical and helpful sort, for it has been selected with ref- 
erence to the daily questions asked by our readers. 
the Bulletins, and you may find a use for all: 


Sandwiches and Sweets for Social Occasions 
Woman’ssWorld Party Booki [».”i.. % , . 5c 


WOMAN’S WORLD SERVICE DEPT., 107 S, Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The information contained in 


You will surely want one of 


The Demon Worry—How to Cast It Out 10c 
Plant a Tree for the Children 5e 
Minnesota Bulletin, Farm Houses. 5c 


Learning and Earning 10c 
ome: Sui cinoma an, 10c 
Making the Home Beautiful 10c 


5c 


Gardening In April 


By TARKINGTON BAKER 


Marking Crops 

OME vegetable seed are exceedingly 
S slow to sprout or, on sprouting, 
show above ground so thin and deli- 
cate a tracery of foliage that it is some- 
times difficult to discern the row. 
Onions, for instance, are provokingly 
slow in showing above ground. Often- 
times it is necessary to cultivate in the 
vicinity of a seeded row before the plant- 
lets have appeared. To be sure precisely 
where the row is, it is a good plan to make 
a sowing of radish seed with the onion 
seed—dropping a radish seed every six 
inches or so. The radish seed will quick- 
ly germinate and mark the row. Radish 
seed also should be sown with carrot and 

parsley seed for the same purpose. 


Plant Only the Best Seed 


NNUALLY thousands of dollars are 
wasted by persons economically 
inclined who seek ‘“‘bargains”’ in seed. 
There are no “‘bargains’”’ in seed. Cheap 
seed is bad seed and should be avoided. 
Good seed, even if it costs three times 
what is asked for the cheap seed, is the 
better and more economical investment. 
Buy all seed by name. A _ gardener 
asking merely for “‘some lettuce’’ seed 
shows either that he is ignorant of 
gardening or wholly indifferent so far 
as results are concerned. Study the 
catalogues ‘and buy only the named 
varieties, for they are reliable. 


Some Friendly Strangers 


E HOSPITABLE to vegetable stran- 
gers. Remember that what is sel- 
dom seen on your own table may be very 
generally eaten by others. Extend your 
list of garden occupants to include some 
new guests each season. It pays, fre- 
quently, to discard some old varieties for 
new, also. Perhaps you are growing 
some sorts that have been vastly im- 
proved by the hybridizers. Catalogue 
study will help you to decide. 


Flowers for Shaded Spots 


NE OF the choicest plants for a 
shaded situation where other flow- 
ers have refused to grow is the tuberous- 
rooted begonia. This variety differs 
completely from the tender sorts that we 
strive desperately hard to keep in good 
health indoors throughout the winter. 
They require little coddling and make 
few demands for care or attention. The 
foliage of the tuberous-rooted begonias 
is of the characteristic begonia shape 
and substance and the flowers are beau- 
tiful. There are single and double vari- 
eties and the colors of the flower range 
from white, through varying shades of 
pink, yellow, orange and red to the deep- 
est blood color. For early effects, plant 
the tubers indoors in flats or small pots 
and transplant outdoors when all danger 
of frost has passed. Be sure that the 
concave side is set uppermost. 


‘The Small Vegetable Garden, Suggestions for Using Limited 
Areas,”’ is the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 818, United States 


Department of Agriculture. 


Why not send and get it? 


It will be sent to you free. Plan to plant more this year. 


% 
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One of the 
many fine 
values in 
Durable- 
DURHAM 
Hosiery. 


Trade-Mark 


ENE you learned the economy of buying Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery? Have you experienced the com- 
fort in them, and the long-wear? For every one in the family, 


big and little, buy 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


and save money. Styles for work, play and dress. 


Every 


pair is strongly reinforced in heels, soles and toes; with full- 
length legs; wide elastic tops; feet and toes that are smooth, 


seamless and even; colors that won't fade or wash out. 


Correctly marked sizes. 


Ask your dealer for Durable DURHAM Hosiery. The prices are 


15, 19, 25 and 35c a pair. 


_ Look especially at the women’s silk-mercerized hosiery (Carrolina) 
with patented anti-run stitch, at 35 cents; also the men’s silk-mercerized 


socks (1700 G. S.) at 25 cents a pair. 


Write for booklet showing all styles and descriptions. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, 


MISS NANCY 


A light-weight 
gauze lisle stocking 
with an extra fine 
silk finish. Has a 
wide elastic top 
with anti-run stitch, 
double sole and 


high spliced heel. 
Price 25c pair 


Durhan, N. C. 


Be Your Own 
Beauty Doctor 


20 DAYS’ The home treatment of Young’s 
Victoria Cream, Powder and Soap 
TRIAL works wonders for the skin. It will 
surely take away Pimples, Freckles 
or Brown Spots and improve any 
complexion. We will send enough 
for 20 days’ trial and’ samples of 
Soap and Powder for this adv. and 
ten cents in silver. These are so 
much better than any you have 
ever used that you should send 
for them today. 


F. H. Young & Co., 44 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio § 


& Agents: $50 a Week 


v New Water-Proof Apron 

Five sizes and styles. For housewives, children, 
men and women in factories, laundries, restau- 
rants, butchers, mechanics in shops, etc. 


Saves laundry and protects clothes." Acid- 
proof, grease-proof. , Practical,g durable, 
guaranteed. 


Easy Seller—Big Profits 


Work spare time or full time. This 
new apron sells like wildfire. Easy to 
demonstrate. A prospect in every 
home. Often sell 5 to one family. Miles 
sold $26.25 in 14 hours. Haas sold 
$41.55in 3 days. Any man or woman, 
young or old, can make big money, 
Write quick for terms and samples, 
THOMAS APRON CO. 
7091 Gay St. Dayton, Ohio 


Your stove will like this hint. 


Wherever there’s a stove there’s bound to be 
drippings—especially greasy ones. Because 
Gold Dust is such a gentle effective grease- 
dissolvent most housekeepers keep a package 
handy. Try it on the zinc, tin or galvanized 
iron under your stove. Try it on top your 
stove where grease has sputtered from the 
skillet. Try it on the drip tray on your gas 
range. You'll like the way Gold Dust gets 
rid of the grease. You'll like the fresh 
cleanliness Gold Dust leaves behind it. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BRO OKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would 2 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 


ure blanks mailed free, Send 
name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 286A State Street, Marshall, Mich 
10 WAR SONGS FOR 10c 


jj) UY Boys on the Fields of Battle are 
jj/ Singing them, Our Sailors on the 
‘l) Sea Fighters and the Boys in Train- 
ing Camps; everyone is wild over 
them. THE LATEST WAR HITS 
such as Over There; Where Do We 
—==3 Go From Here; I May Be Gone For 
a Long, Long Time; Answer Mr. 
Wilson’s Call; Good-bye Broadway 
»Hello France; It’s a Long Way to 
“@ Berlin; Somewhere in France; 

“4 we're Going Over; Send Me Away 
With a Smile When the Boys Come Home; and 
100 others. All for 10 cts. and 2 cts. postage. 
PIKE PUB. CO., Dept. 13. So. Norwalk, Conn 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to §25 a week as 
nurses. Send for ‘‘How I 
Became a Nurse’’—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. Specimen lesson 
pages free. 
Seventeenth Year 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 


551 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


MP Hair Pins 


5 Sizes-5¢ and IO¢ Everywhere 
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* Re Bes ae 
What Time is It? 
OU can see the correct 
time in the dark—if you 
own an Ingersoll Radiolite. 
Real radium in the substance 
on the hands and figures 
glows and shows the time as 
clear as day. 


(g 


Radiolite 


The Day-and-Night Watch 
The Ingersoll Radiolite Two-In- 
One Model at $2.50 may be used 
as a pocket watch or dressing 
table and desk watch. 

It shows the correct time in figures of 
light— 

—in the garage where it is dangerous 
to light a match. 

—in the sick-room or nursery where a 
light would be annoying. 

—wherever it is dark, wherever it is 
inconvenient to have a light. 

Other Ingersoll Radiolites up to $5.50. 


‘The only Radiolite is the Ingersoll Radiolite. 
Its luminosity is guaranteed for the life of 


the watch. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal 


$950 eae in 


Canada 


* last of it all. 


WOMEN! there’s 


great convenience in 


OVERALLS 


For House and 
Farm Work 


For real economy be sure 
those you buy are made of 


Miss Stifel 
Indigo Cloth 


Look for 
mark on 
the back 
of the 
™ cloth in- 
® side the 
garment. 
«s Remember it’s the CLOTH 
in the overalls that 
gives the wear! 

_ J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VA, 
260 Church St. New York 


this boot trade- 


REGISTERED 


Ke Out que Hidden Basu 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged complexion 


is one fair to lo-k upon. Mercolized Wax gradually, gently 
absorbs the devitalized surface skin, revealing the young, 
fresh, beautiful skin underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexions of true naturalness, Have you 
tried it? 


. in one ounce package, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax tions for use, asin by all arvgeiete! 


The Girl With 


the Violet Eyes 


Continued from page 34 


like a pricked bladder, and falls with an 
echoing thud. . 

Dr. Lipsius has spoken his last words, 
has laughed his last laugh in this world. 
But when, at last, they tried to lift Jasper 
Meredith from the body of his foe, the 
face of Helena’s father was calm and 
smiling, but still in death. 


HE SUN was sinking over the Medi- 
terranean, and the sky glowed like 
the pavements of Heaven. A slight 
breeze stirred the golden blooms of 
Mimosa trees and the great fans of the 
palms in the terrace garden clicked to- 
gether. Below, lay the white city of 
Nice, the Queen of the Mediterranean, 
and beyond, far out to sea, a distant haze 
showed the island of Corsica. 

The American papers had just arrived 
as Rupert Rolleston, his dark red hair 
gray now, but as alert as ever in face and 
carriage, came up to his wife. 

“‘Darling,” he said, “‘there’s news.” 
He sat down beside her in a long basket 
chair, and held out the paper. ‘“‘A free 
pardon,”’ he went on, “‘a free pardon for 
my dear father after he is dead, after the 
long unmerited years of suffering!’ His 
voice was sad and a little bitter. 

Helena put her slim white hand upon 
hisarm. ‘Dear,’ she said, “‘these things 
are not in our hands. Your father’s 
honor is cleared, and God has led us out 
into the sunlight. The cloud of horror 
which lay upon our lives has gone for- 
ever.” 

‘There is more news,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘“‘Marchmont and 
Montague were hanged two days ago. 
Montague made a full confession.” 

Helena shuddered slightly. ‘“‘Let that 
be the last,”’ she said, “‘let that be the very 
Our life is only beginning.” 

“So be it, sweetheart!’ he answered. 
“We will let the past go from us like an 
evil dream. But one more thing.” 

He turned to the sporting pages of the 


paper. There was a whole column to 
which he pointed, and it related how 
Alf Jersey had beaten the Pennsylvania 
Kid in a twenty-round contest at the 
National Sporting Club, thus achieving 
the lightweight championship of the 
world. 

“They are happy, too,’’ Helena said, 
“dear, good little Alf and Lucy! If it 
had not been for her quickness and readi- 
ness ? again she shuddered slightly. 

Then came a diversion. A Frenchman 
in a tail coat and with a pointed black 
beard came out of the veranda, and 
walked up to them, bowing. profusely. 
It was the manager of the hotel: 

““Monsieur,’’ he said to Rupert, “I am 
desolated to make a complaint. It is 
with the most of hesitation I do so.” 

*“What is it, Monsieur Varnier?”’ 

“Tt is nosing of great importance, and 
doubtless a word from you will make 
all right. But you know Alphonse, ze 
lift-boy?”’ 

“Yes, I know him,’’ Rupert answered, 
as he recalled a dark-haired youth in 
buttons, whom he privately thought a 
somewhat impudent little monkey. 

“He is ’alf kill,” said the manager 
gravely. 

Helenastarted. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, “‘ poor 
little fellow! Has there been an accident? 
I am so sorry!” 

“Madam, zere has been no accident, 
but ze little monster, Chang—pardon! 
I should say the servant of Monsieur— 
’as give ’im ze boxe and made ’im swal- 
low his teeth. And ven ze commis- 
sionaire come to separate them, Chang 
°e butt ’im with ’is head in the estomac. 
We are all ver’ much afraid of Chang.’’ 

“Ferocious little devil!’ Rupert said, 
with a rueful smile at his wife. “I'll go 
and give him a jolly good hiding at 
once!” 

“Not too hard, dear!’ Helena whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Remember!” 

(THE Enp.] 


Love Eternal 
Continued from page 31 


move mountains,” he quoted. But he 
was a scientist. He knew better. 
And he sat down to wait. 


LORIA had not heard from the doc- 
tor since his cable telling of his safe 
arrival. And that was short. It told 
her nothing that helped. But with her 
always was the cable message that had 
hastened his departure, the message she 
wouldn’t believe. : 
“T’ll tear it up,’’ she told herself. 
“Tt’s unlucky. What’s the use of even 
thinking of such things?” And then she 
would start to tear it across, right 
through the staring, damning letters. 
But each time she would put it away 
again with a strangled sob. 

“He said he’d come to me,” she re- 
peated stubbornly. It was so hard to 
give him up! 

And then, one night, she awakened 
suddenly. She was sitting bolt upright 
in bed, staring into the darkness. His 
voice was calling her. 

“Little sweetheart. 
back!’ his voice was saying. 
I'd be crippled—always. 
You wouldn’t want me, 
wreck of a thing!’’- 

“Want you!”’ she screamed the words 
aloud. And then—‘‘Want you!’ She 
repeated the words, like a mother croon- 
ing to her baby, deep, deep in her throat, 
so close they were to her heart. ‘“‘Boy, 
boy dear. All the life in my body—every 
pulse beat of my heart—is for you—just 
you—all the strength in my hungry 
arms She stretched out both her 
hands in the darkness. “Take it 
all 


I can’t come 
“Tf I lived 
A leg gone. 
dearest, a 


**God bless you, little mother girl, T’ll 
try Az 
The voice was very far away now, 
fading into the night sounds of the city. 

“Little mother girl!” 

The great doctor started from his seat 
and bent over the bed, grasping the 
boy’s pulse with his firm fingers. 

*Quick!”’ he cried. 

The little nurse and the young interne 
came hurrying in. 


Larry!’ 

The boy opened his eyes. 

“Little mother girl,” 
weakly. 

The inborn love of life, subcon- 
sciously, was driving through his arteries 
once more. She wanted him—just to 
live! 4 

A sob caught in the great man’s 
throat. 

“Dad!” Their eyes met. 

They hastened to bring all the magic 
of science to brighten the new life flame. 

The doctor made a quick, but thor- 
ough, examination. Into his eyes crept 
a puzzled expression, as he probed the 
wound on the boy’s back. ‘‘A quarter 
inch more of sabre,’’ he muttered. He 
couldn’t believe it. He turned to the 
shattered leg bone. The lad drew in a 
long, deep breath. The doctor looked 
up with grim lips. 

“Will you operate on the leg?” sug- 
gested the little nurse timidly. 

There was a gleam of defiance in the 
doctor’s eye as he faced her. 

“No! Boy and I will fight it out 
together!”’ 

She looked at him in amazement, but 
his glance did not falter. 

“Tt was—God’s—will!’’ he said, brok- 
enly—because he could not help it, but 
his heart was high with courage. 

The helper began gathering up the 
instruments to take them away. 

““A miracle!” he told the nurse, as they 
paused outside to listen to the boy’s 
regular breathing. 

“It’s love,’’ whispered the little nurse 
with shining eyes. ‘Love eternal!’’ 

But even she did not know! 


he repeated 


Signs of the Times 


SAMUEL, aged six, had had a fight 
with the boy next door, and his 
father was scolding him for it. 
“Why, I never got into fights when I 
was a little boy,’ said the angry parent. 
“Well, dad,” replied the culprit, 
“you've got to remember these is war 
times.” 


Woman’s World 


Food will win the war 
Produce it! 
Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 
we will mail 
For 25¢ one packet each 
of the following: 


Bean Fordhook Bush Lima 
Beet Burpee’s Columbia 
Lettuce Wayahead 

Radish Burpee's Scarlet Button 
Sweet Corn Golden Bantam 
together with, “ suggestions 
on Seed Sowing.”’ Five col- 


lections for $1. to different 
addresses if so ordered. If 
purchased separately, each 
collection would cost 55c. 


Burpee’s Annual 
216 pages, 103 colored illustrations 


of Vegetables and Flowers, is mailed free upon request. Write 
for your copy today, 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


10 “rho” SEEDS 
Given for the cost of 


Postage, Packing, etc. 
1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt. Sum.Cypress,Burn’g Bush 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 

1 Pkt. Snapdragon,Giant Floy'd 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 

1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 

Send 10c to pay packing, postag., 

etc. , and we will mail these 10 pkts. 
selected seeds with full instruc- 
tions, in a 20c premium envelope 


Me 6 

sti =’ Our Great Special Bargain Catalogue 
SENT “FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 506, Springfield, Ohio 


Japanese Rose Bushes 
® Five for (Octs. 


4 The Wonder of the World 
Ese? Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
4és, weeks frompthe time the seed was 
Apis Planted, It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so, They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush, Will grow in the house 
in the winter as well as in the ground insummer, 
Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee, by mail, Only Ten Cents./ 
Japan Seed Co., Box 645, South Norwalk, Coan. 


Three Rare Plants 15 cts 


New 
Airican PONG Lily 
Enormous, Sweet Scented 
Flowers of exquisite colorings. 
Easily grown ina pail or tub. 
Blooms in tem weeks from 
seed and a pail of themisnever 
without blossoms. 0 cts. 
Chinese Lantern Plant. 
Bears a minature chinese lant- 
ern with red seed inside. 10 cts, 
Edelweis. The True Edelweiss of the Alps. Easily 
grown. 10 cts. All3 of the above for 15 cts. Stamps 
or coin, Book on Gardening FREE with every order, 


The Krieter-Murphy Co. Dept 228 Stamford Conn. 


“How to Grow Roses” 


will guide you straight to suc- 
b's, cess with the “Queen of Flow- 
™ ers.” We will send this 32- 
booklet and our big 1918 Floni 
Guide with a 25¢ return nbn 
good on your first $1 order, ali 
tures for 10c. Send today. : 


ONARD & JONES CO. 


* ROSES, Box 49, WEST GROVE, Pa. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. A. Winter, Vice-Pres. 


140-Egg Champion 


582 bays Belle City Incubator 


Hot Water, Copper Tank, Double Fibre Board Case, 
: Self Regulated. With $5.25 Hot 


Guaranteed. My Special Offers provide 

ways to oc extra money. Order now 

write today for my Free book, “Hatching 
Facts'’.— It tellsall. Jim Rohan, Pres, bp At 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 136, Racine, Wis. 


EGG Incubator and 150 
150 Chick Brooder Both tor{<——- 


Made of California Redwood, covered 542% | Pes EEF 


asbestos and g: 
M back ifnotO.K. Ft Sivect. Cai 
ened Incubator Co., Box 19 Racine. Wis. Beak 


lvanized iron, 
coxk 8 -gouble'walle welt seif- rena: 


for April, 1918 


NO MONEY 
_INADVANCE 


a This is one of the 
Nesey) crand bicycles 
f we send free—on 
30 Day’s Trial— 
the famous 


Ranger Motorbike 


that has created such a 
sensation in the bicycle 
world. You'll simply fallin 
love with every detail.Has 
$25.00worthof actual value 
in equipment found on no 
other bicycle. In addi- 
tion we give you 

Premium 

Outfit 

FREE 
Accept this liberal 
offer, Send at once 
for big Bicycle Book 
showing 44 styles, 
sizes and colors to 

choose from. We shi; 


our expense within 80 
days after arrival and 
we won't charge you 
for the use of it, 


Electric 
Light and 
Auto Horn 


MEA 


—Today — then te’ 
us which bicycle to ship 
‘sy. you on our liberal no-money- 


y in-advance plan, before offer 
is withdrawn. Write NOW. 
CYCLE COMPANY, 
Dept. R-4} CHICAGO 


The InhalationTreat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it hasa chance of developing into something worse,and 
experience shows that a wegdected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘‘No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a d00m by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

- Rrecione 2 best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 
ul use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 


composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c.in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


“USED WHILE YOU-SLEEP 


AZ 
= G/L 
to prove our GS Ml 
Special oer quality : L</ y, 
Offer — These fine 
Pants for Dress or 
; Business, choice of many hand- 
re tegegne titi (ear pine Jat 
mon £0) wear and satisfaction 
or MONEY BACK, absolute 2: 
$5.00 value—while they last 
one pair to ia$4958, 
Express prepai 
for only. r . $195 


No Extra Charges 


No charge for big Extreme Peg Tops or 
Cuff Bottoms, nothing extra for fancy 
Belt Loope or Pocket Flaps, no charge 
for Open Welt Seams or re Bi nove: 


features Free — no e: arges of any kind. 


Cash Profits [2 7oi.fesandneisnbors, 

if e Gekovich made $66.16 inone ~.28 
7. Write ‘or FREE samples today. a 

Chicago Tailors Association 


Dept. L21, 515 S. Franklin St., Chicago Money 


Gives you the cream of our 
26 years’ experience and 
1918 offer on 


PTI Old Trashy 


750,000 owners.We 
pay freight orexpress. Write 
today. Tell us your poul- 
try troubles. Book free. 
M. M. JOHNSON COMPANY 
Clay Center, Neb. 


REDUCE. LIVING EXPENSES’ BY 
RAISING POULTRY 


iecacefi| INCUBATORS. 
Successful 2na'procders 
Lrrs Propvosrs—Lirs Savers 


Write for FREE catalog and facts. Booklet 
How to Raise 48 out of 60 Chicks,’” 10 cents. 


376 Second Street, Des Moines, fowa 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 


“AND \. 
QUICKLY REMOVE:::: 


-—THESYIN PIMPLES. DANDRUFE TNEMAIR 


SAMPLES FREE AconessCuricuna. Otpr. W.. Bosvow, Salo LvenvwHtnt 


Anybody 


But Paul 


Continued from page 10 


would laugh, slipping around Paul when 
he was walking on the inside of the side- 
walk. He might retire behind a shield 
of masculine derision, but before long he 
was as punctilious as any Sophomore, 
swinging her grandly around in front of 
him whenever a sudden turn brought her 
to the outside of the walk. 

It was nearly four months after the 
All-Sophomore that Rhoda met Marie 
Murphy in the library reading room, one 
wintry Saturday afternoon. The room 
was almost deserted and in one of its 
warm corners, the girls discussed their 
classes and their classmates in confiden- 
tial whispers. Just as she was leaving, 
Marie said: 

“Oh, I almost forgot. 
tradelast for you.” 

All eagerness, Rhoda recalled a month- 
old compliment she had heard paid to 
Marie and offered it as her part of the 
barter. 

“Well, you know Richard Delabar?” 
Marie asked. 

Rhoda did, slightly. 

*“Well, Kath’s brother told Kath and 
Kath told me that Richard asked her 
brother who the cute girl with Paul 
Smith at the last All-Spohomore was, 
and said he’d like to meet you.” 


I’ve got a 


LL the way home in the wintry twi- 
light, Rhoda thought of what Marie 
had said, and a strange new flame of con- 
quest blazed bright within her. She knew 
Richard Delabar so slightly that he had 
the ever tantalizing appeal of the 
stranger. Aside from that, she did not 
consider him any improvement upon 
Paul Smith—as Paul Smith was now. 
Paul had improved wonderfully in the 
four months he had known her, Rhoda 
knew. The mere fact that the improve- 
ment was largely her own work need not 
keep her from appreciating it. He wasa 
good dancer, now, he wore the right kind 
of shoes and ties, and his hands and feet 
no longer seemed his most impressive 
members. He had lost most of his self- 
conscious awkwardness. Nobody, Rhoda 
thought, would dream of calling him a 
“boob”? now. There was, however, 
nothing interesting about Paul. As he 
stood now, he was too much her own 
handiwork. 

But Richard Delabar—he was a differ- 
ent matter. To have a new admirer 
spring up like a flower in the wilderness 
of the unexpected! It was of such things 
as this that she had dreamed, away back 
on that evening of the first All-Sophomore 
when she had powdered her nose in the 
dressing room and decided to use Paul 
as a stepping stone to better things. 

The thought of Paul brought an unex- 
pected little hurt. One could not work 
over anything as she had worked over 
Paul without becoming somewhat at- 
tached to it. Besides, there were many 
things about Paul that she liked; the 
way he skated, head low, shoulders for- 
ward, swinging down the ice like the joy 
of motion; the way he strapped her 
books with careless, easy strength; the 
authoritative way he had said ““Shut up” 
to a peanut man who was swearing in 
front of her. She liked his silent ways, 
perhaps they were partly shyness, but 
there was something rather companion- 
able about them, too. She and Paul had 
had some good times together, they had 
grown used to each other. 

But already, she was thinking of Paul 
in the past tense. He had served his 
purpose. Richard Delabar’s compliment 
was a signal that it was time for her to 
move on. She wished to be a popular 
success and no popular success ever re- 
mained too faithful to one admirer. 
How would one prove her popularity if 
she did? She must have many admirers 
contending jealously for her favors, or 
else a rapid succession of conquests. 
Rhoda rather doubted whether Paul 
would contend jealously for favors, he 
was still so shy that he would probably 
drop permanently out of the running. 
Well, if Richard Delabar’s admiration 
expressed itself in more definite terms, 
Paul would have to drop. She would be 
as gentle as she could with him, she 
thought with a maternal tenderness. 

Paul came that evening to take her 
skating. It was very cold and they would 
make a half dozen turns around the rink, 


then sit for fifteen minutes in the steamy 
warming house, munching peanuts and 
taffy. As they clumped up the long 
board walk from the ice for the third 
time, Paul hailed a fellow skater, and in 
the warmth of the little shack, intro- 
duced him to Rhoda. 

She had already known who he was, a 
new student recently come from Paul’s 
town high school. If Paul had been 
awkward and ungainly upon his arrival 
at Central, there is no word strong 
enough to describe this newcomer. Be- 
side him, Paul in his most large-footed 
moments had been a polished Beau 
Brummel. Paul’s clothes had been in- 
correct in a purely negative way; this 
stranger’s were positively funny. 

Rhoda had noticed Paul with him a 
great deal during the last week or two 
and had meant to speak to Paul about it. 
As soon as the other had left them, she 
opened the subject. She had been so 
used to offering suggestions of a social 
nature to Paul, this seemed such a trifling 
matter that it did not occur to her to try 
to be tactful. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d go around 
with that John Peake so much,” she said. 

Paul regarded her blankly. 

“Why not?’ he asked. 

““Oh, he’s so—so queer looking.’ 

Paul grinned. 

“Sure. His clothes are kind of wild 
and wooly, aren’t they? But he’ll catch 
on to that quick enough. That’s noth- 
ing.” 

“But it is something, Paul,’’ Rhoda 
contradicted. “If you go around with a 
person all the time, people think you are 
the same kind.”’ 

“Well, we are the same kind. We 
came from the same place and used to 
bum around together there.” 

“You know what I mean,’’ Rhoda in- 
sisted. 

“You don’t know John, 
He’s a good kid.”’ 

There was a tone of finality in Paul’s 
voice that irritated Rhoda. Her attitude 
at the beginning had been most casual 
but in Paul’s opposition, she found it 
rapidly becoming definite, like a raw egg 
in boiling water. 

“Well, it’s an awfully silly thing for 
you to do,” she explained impatiently. 
“You'll never make a Junior frat if you 
start going around with funny-looking 


that’s all. 


people. I should think you’d have more 
pride.”’ 

“Darn the Junior frat then! I should 
think si 


Paul flushed an angry brick red and 
stopped abruptly. He bent over and 
tightened his skate strap. 

“Warm yet?’ he asked Rhoda. 
“Let’s go out again.” 

Rhoda would not drop the subject. 
After allowing her to dictate to him for 
so long, this sudden independence on 
Paul’s part seemed almost an affront. 
She became more and more determined 
to carry her point and quickly changed 
her tactics. 

“T think you might do this,”’ she said 
coaxingly, ‘‘to please me.”’ 

“T don’t see what difference it makes 
to you,” Paul said, still conspicuously 
busy with his skate strap. 

“Oh, but it does, Paul. 
please?”’ 

Paul did not glance up. 

“T’m sorry, Rhoda,” he said. ‘‘I’d do 
almost anything else to—to accommo- 
date you. But I can’t.” 

“You mean you won't,’ Rhoda ac- 
cused. 

The brick-red flush grew deeper. 

“All right then. If you put it that 
way, I won't.” 

While she was undressing that night 
and all the next morning in church, 
Rhoda thought of the things she wished 
she had said to Paul. She had not been 
able at the time to think of anything else 
to say. Well, she had thought of several 
things since and she would say them this 
afternoon. Paul always dropped in 
immediately after dinner of a Sunday 
afternoon. Usually they would go walk- 
ing and come back in time for lunch. 

By half past two, Rhoda had her cut- 
ting remarks marshalled and waiting. 
By quarter of three, she had begun to be 
impatient and wish that Paul would 
hurry. By three, (Continued on page 40) 
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Shoppers Feet 


“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills” 


AY Vt your feet become 


tender from shopping or 


housework — just rub on Men- 
tholatum. Its cooling and soothing 
ingredients (menthol, boric and 


camphor) are combined in such a 
way as to quickly reduce foot-sore- 
ness as well as heal cuts, bruises 
and little skin hurts. 


At all druggists: d on 

In tubes, 25c; i a 

jars, 25c, 50c, $1. X “NTHOLA 
8 eS me oe ee oe le , 


DO THIS: “Write today for Test Package Free. Or 
send 10c in stamps for Special Trial Size. 


The Mentholatum Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N.Y. 
i 
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o You Know the Correct 
Finish for Furniture? 


This Book Tells 


Do you want to know just how to give 
your woodwork and furniture the rich 
finish fashion demands—the beautiful 
hand-rubbed effect seen on all expen- 
sively finished woods? Then send for 
our free book, “What You Can Do With 
Velvo-Tone.”’ It tells how to modern- 
ize any wood surface with Lucas Velvo- 
Tone Finish, which stains, varnishes 
and produces the hand-rubbed effect 
in a single operation. Simple to use; 
you can do the work yourself with the 
aid of this book. Write John Lucas & 
Co., Inc., Office 15, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Makers of 


| Lucas 
VELVO-TONE FINISH 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 


Ride While You Pay 


will ship you the New 

Arrow on liberal terms of 

2 $5.00 down and the balance in small 

= monthly payments as low as $5.00 per 

month, This offer is open to everyone 

including boys and girls under 21 

years of age providing the order is 
signed by parents or guardian, 


No Raise in Prices! 


You can-still buy the new ARROW 

Bicycle at the old rock-bottom before- 

-the-war price. The increasing cost 

of material may force us to raise 

prices at any time. So write |today. 

and get full information on prices 

° and models. Send your name and 

address for booklet, No obligations. Write today. 


Ss Lif i 
Arrow Cycle Co. iit Soia* 2"9 “Chicago, tmimots 
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130: Ege Incubator and Brooder. 


’ Freight Paid £2°t,°* Both y | 2 


4 Hot water; double walls; 
= copper tank; best construc- 
tion. Write for free catalog. a) (| 


ih Wisconsin Incubator Co., Boxi4 Racine Wis. 
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Agents Wanted 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 
fume,Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S. Main,St.Louis,Mo. 


“AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Credit. Sample. 
Sanford-Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 7. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS—HO-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN AND 
Scalp Soap and Toilet Goods Plan beats everything for 
agents’ profits. Ho-Ro-Co., 132 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SELL SILK PETTICOATS AND RAINCOATS 
made to order. Earn $25.00 weekly. Credit . given. 
Catalogue, Peirce & Barton Co., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. GW, 425 B’way, New York. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 821, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS — $30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agents’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton,O. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURER 
offers permanent position supplying regular customers at 
mill prices. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time. 
Credit. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 


monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500. 
Omaha, Neb. 


MAKE AND SELL YOUR OWN GOODS. FORMU- 
las by Expert Chemists. Manufacturing Processes and 
Trade Secrets. Write for Formula Catalog. Jones 
Mystic Company, Washington, D. C. 


$1.95 FOR MEN’S MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS— 
worth $5.00. Sample free. Money-making offer for 
agents, part time or all. Write today. Chicago Tailors’ 
Association, Dept. J24, 515 So. Franklin St., Chicago. 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING DIRECT 
from mill earns $5 a day for our represertatives. All or 
spare time. Protected territory. Credit. W. Weber 
Mills, Nicetown Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS—NEW KEROSENE BURNER. MAKES 
any stove a gas stove. Absolutely safe. Every home 
a prospect. Easy to carry and demonstrate. Big profits. 
Write quick for territory. Thomas Burner Co., 3088 
North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS: A ONE-CENT POST CARD WILL PUT 
you in touch with an $80 a week proposition selling 
Aluminum Utensils and Specialties direct to the consumer. 
Don’t let one cent stand between you and prosperity. 
Div. R.R. P., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. Large Manufacturer of 
Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods,etc., wishes representative 
in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for par- 
ticulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


$65.00 A WEEK AND YOUR SUIT FREE— YOU 
can earn this and even more if you take advantage of our 
startling offer. Write us at once, and we will send youa 
full line of samples and everything necessary to start at 
once, absolutely Free, postage prepaid. Spencer-Mead 
Company, Dept. 1175, Chicago. 


100 MEN AND WOMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE 
quick to take orders for Kantleak Raincoats. Four average 
orders daily gives you $2500 a year and an automobile 
free in six months. $100 a month for spare time. In 
one month Jordan made $95, Clarke $105, Cane $107, 
Foster $120, Weaver $120, Wimberly $144, Headley 
$104, Miss Johnson $104, Whittier $200. McCrary $134 
in 2 weeks. No delivering. Profit in advance. Free 
sample coat and complete outfit with 65 samples of 
cloth. Write for my liberal offer. Send no money. 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. F-14, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Dahlias 


DAHLIAS—1400 KINDS. CATALOG FREE. GEO. L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, R. I., Box W-8. 
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Drawing and Painting 


ee Se 
LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME 
by mail. Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial 
Iilustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Your name and address brings full particulars and our 
handsome illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Fine 
Arts Institute, Studio 164, Omaha, Neb. 
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For the Lame 


ot 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOE FOR ANY 
person with one short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, 
lrons,etc., needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. Shipped 
on trial. Write for booklet. H.W. Lotz, 323 4th Ave., N.Y. 
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Farm Lands 


MICHIGAN 
RICH MICHIGAN LAND $15 TO $30 AN A. 10TO80 
acres. Produces fine wheat,oats,corn,etc. Fruit & poultry. 
Small down payment, bal. mo. Free booklet. Swigart 
Land Co., Y1259 First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 


VIRGINIA 
FOR SALE — FOUR SPLENDID FARMS _ IN 
Albemarle County, Virginia, and one in Louisa County, 
Virginia, on account of owner’s death. For. booklet, 
address R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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Games and Entertainments 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools, 
Catalog free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago. 
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Help Wanted 


HUNDREDS CLERKS (MEN & WOMEN) WANTED 
by Government for war preparation. $100 month. List 
jobs open free. FranklinInst., Dept. M-63, Rochester,N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY RAISING BELGIAN HARES FOR 
us in your backyard. Write today for instructions. 
Mark Twain Stock Association, Dept. 106, Hannibal, Mo. 


A WAR JOB FOR YOU! CIVIL SERVICE NEEDS 
thousands. Men-women. Fine salaries; paid vaca- 
tions; promotion. No “pull.” Free information, money- 
back guarantee, special offer to citizens over 18. Ask 
for book “‘QN,”’ name position wanted. Washington Civil 
Service School, 2042 Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Help Wanted—Female 


WOMEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $100 MO. LIST 
jobs open free. Franklin Inst., Dept. M-73,Rochester,N.Y. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $75 to $150 per month. R.R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED APRON AND CAP MAKERS. NEW 
higher prices. Send 20c coin for patterns. Returned if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED WOMEN-BECOME DRESS DESIGNERS. 
$25 week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M-851, Rochester, N.Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 4501, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Woman’s World 
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WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for patterns and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS WOMEN CLERKS WANTED BY GOV- 
ernment for war preparation. $100 month. List positions 
Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. M-61, Rochester, N.Y. 


WIDE AWAKE WOMAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
our local trade. $3 to $4 a day steady. No experience 
required. Pay starts at once Write today. American 
Products Co., 4349 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Zeigler Co., 7A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


GOV’T NEEDS CLERKS at Washington. Examinations 
everywhere soon. Women desiring Clerkships, Depart- 
mental, Postoffice,write for free particulars to J. A. Leonard 
(former Civil Service Examiner) ,Kenois Bldg.,Washingtor. 
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Help Wanted—Male 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN.$100MO. 
List Free. Franklin Institute, Dept.M-62, Rochester,N.Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C:, and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Home Weaving 


LOOMS—ONLY $8.50—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
rugs, carpets, etc., from rags and waste material. Be 
sure to send for free loom book. It tells all about 
Weaving and our wonderful $8.50 and other looms. Union 
Loom Works, 226 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278, A.28, Chicago. 
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Moving Picture Business 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. Complete outfits sold on easy installments. Atlas 
Moving Picture Co., 423 Franklin Bldg., Chicago, 


Anybody 


But Paul 


Continued from page 39 


she began to wonder what was keeping 
him. Suppose he should notcome. Well, 
he should know those things she had 
thought of to tell him if she had to write 
them out on a piece of paper and push 
it under his door. 

Half past three, and still he had not 
come. By four o’clock, it had become 
clear to her that he was not coming. 
She was appalled. To be sure, he had 
not said anything about coming, the 
evening before, but he always came on 
Sunday. He must have been very 
angry. Well, she was angry, too. She 
thought over all the things she wished to 
say to him. After a bit, she lost interest 
in them. Later in the afternoon, she 
tried to read. But she looked out of the 
window every time anyone passed. She 
wished that Paul would come. Reading 
lost its charm, and she sat nervously, 
listening for the telephone to ring. At 
last, a little after six, it did. She hurried 
to answer it, relief surging over her in a 
great warm wave. Perhaps she would 
not say any of the things she had 
planned. It did not make so very much 
difference, after all. 

It was Helene’s voice that came over 
the wire. She had called up to ask about 
the next day’s history lesson. Rhoda 
answered her, a feeling of almost sicken- 
ing disappointment sweeping over her. 

Evening dragged slowly on. Rhoda 


read again for awhile, played the piano, 
sometimes plaintive snatches of ‘‘Poor 
Butterfly,” sometimes gay, noisy music. 
But she did not feel gay and noisy. The 
last Sunday night there had been a snow- 
storm, and after lunch she and Paul had 
gone over to Helene’s. He had walked 
in front of her to keep off the wind. She 
sighed and played “Poor Butterfly” 
again. On the music rack, under several 
sheets, she came upon the program of the 
last All-Sophomore. There were initials 
scrawled opposite many numbers but 
Rhoda looked at the little ‘“‘x’s” oppo- 
site the others. She had danced those 
with Paul. 

She strolled over to the window and 
looked out at the snowy street. She 
went back to her book for a few minutes, 
then stood at the window again. A man 
passed, bending against the wind and 
Rhoda remembered the way Paul skated. 
She tried to divert her mind by thinking 
of the cutting remarks she had planned 
on making to him. How could she have 
dreamed of saying such things! The 
way Paul strapped her books, the way 
he told the peanut man to “shut up!” 

Paul had said nothing to indicate that 
he was so angry. That was his quiet 
way. How magnificent it was, the way 
he had stood up for his friend! Perhaps 
he would never come to see her again. 
Her throat began (Continued on page 41) 


News Correspondents 


— eee 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


Of Interest to Women 


50 BEAUTIFUL VISITING CARDS, SCRIPT TYPE, 
25c. Coin. Conklin’s Printery, Reading Center, N. Y. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if.de- 
sired, Established 12 years. Easy terms. Ca Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, 


Old Coins ‘ 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New IIl’std Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. : 


WILL PAY $2.00 FOR 1904 DOLLAR, PROOF; 10c 
for 1912 nickels, S. Mint; $100.09 for dime 1894, S. Mint. 
We want thousands of coins. We offer up to $1000.00 
for certain dates. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin 
Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept.7, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patents 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. N 
Sketch or Model for Search. Books and Advice Free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


‘ 
WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for +f 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C.* 


PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED. SEND 
sketch or model for actual search and report. 1918 
Edition 90-Page Patent Book Free. George P. Ki mel, 
11-D, Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C. : 


YOUR IDEA WANTED—PATENT YOUR INVEN- 
tion. [ll help you market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice 
ae a Pbk es 3 rsa B. Owen, Patent 
awyer, wen .» Washington, D. C., or 
Woolworth Bldg., New oe hig sins 
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Personal 


OLD FALSE TEETH WANTED—DON’T MATTER 
if broken. We pay up to.15 dollars per set. Also cash for 
Old Gold, Silver and broken Jewelry. Check sent by re- 
turn mail. Goods held 10 days for sender’s approval of our 
offer. Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 
TGV at Re 


Pet Stock 


RAISE HARES FOR US. BELGIAN HARES, NEW 
Zealands and Flemish Giants. Profits Large. We supply 
stock and pay you $2 to $10 each. Also other Fur'Animals. 
Contract and 2 Instruction Books for 10c. None free. 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Box 97, Holmes Park, Missouri. 


Photo F. inishing 


MAIL US 10c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR DE- 
velopment and six velvet prints. Best material. Skilled 
operators. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 210 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELING. EXPERI- 
enced or inexperienced. Send for our valuable free book 
“A Knight of the Grip,” list of openings and full particu- 
lars. Fit yourself to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. Prepare in spare time to make a success 
like thousands of our members have done. Our course 
combines careful] training with practical experience. 
Immediate and unlimited Employment Service rendered 
Members. Address nearest office. Dept. 103-TF, Natl. 
Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n, Chicago—San Francisco—New York, 


Story Writers Wanted 


STORIES,POEMS,PLAYS,ETC.,ARE WANTED FOR 
publication. Write Literary Bureau, 143, Hannibal, Mo. 


ka Toilet Articles 


LADIES—VERY BEST FACE POWDER—GUARAN- 
teed to give satisfaction. Four beautiful shades. Send 50c 
for 4 lb. or stamped envelope for sample. Money refund- 
ed if dissatisfied. Dolcezzi Co.,6238 So. Park Ave.,Chicago. 
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Unitarianism 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. A 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Wedding Invitations 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.75. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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ust Like Starting | 
a Bank Account! 


You start a bank account to save money. Put 
Hassler Shock Absorbers on your Ford for the 
same reason, 


PATENTED 


Shock Absorber 


Hassler Shock Absorbers pay one hundred per- 
cent interest the first year, and keep it up every 
get thereafter. They save one-third of your up- 

eep bills because they reduce wear and tear on 
the car. They give you more miles per gallon of 
gasoline because a car that rides easily and 
smoothly requires less power to propel it. They 
pay for themselves in increased tire mileage be- 
cause they take the weight of the car off the tires 
and cushion it from every jolt and jar. 300,000 
Ford Owners recognize their economic necessity. 


Better than any bank account,they give an actual physical 
comfort to riding that cannot be computed in termsjf money 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have a 
set of Hasslers put on your Ford 


without a cent of 


expense to you. 
Try them 10 days. Then, if you a Y 
are willi to do without them, 57d CONICALSPRI 
they will taken off without y AT THI 
charge. Don't ride without Ts 
Hasslers simply because some- EX. SIDESWA) 
one discourages you from trying SSS 


them. Accept this offer and see 
for yourself. Over 300,000 sets 
in use. Write today—NOW. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
521 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LACK FLAG 


Insect Powder 
Will protect your Home 


Black Flag is the best defense against the hordes of bugs 

and insects which come with every spring and summer. 
. Bugs donot eat it. They breathe it and die 
A little*Black Flag, which is absolutely harmless to 
humans and animals, scattered where bugs or insects are 
found means a quick death for the invaders. Destroys 
ants, roaches, water bugs, bed bugs, moths, fleas, mos- 
quitoes, house flies, chicken lice, etc. Also destroys in- 
sects which ravage plants and flowers. 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 
», For sale everywhere in 10c, 25c, 50c sizes 


y, 
VY Packed in sealed Glass Bottles 


Holds Strength = _ 


Guarantee 
f 


Advertisements 


We absolutely guarantee the advertise- 
ments in WoMAN’s Wor Lp and recommend 
every advertiser to you. If any WomAN’s 
Wortp advertiser fails to treat you 
honestly 

You Can Have Your Money Back 
from usif you mentioned WomAn’s WoRLD 
when you wrote for or bought the goods. 


A Ahawnniz 
Publisher Woman’s World 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 


Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Makers of NIP-A-CO laxative cold tablets 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
layer of piano or organ in your own 
ome, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. 
uinn’s famous Written Method is en- 
sed by leading musicians and heads 
of State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. All music Diploma granted. Write today for 
64-page free book, *‘How Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 
M.L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio W 4, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


TELLS WHY CHICKS DIE. 


Saveall your baby chicks. Simple home solution prevents 
white Diarrhoea. Cures sick chicks over night. Write 
E. J. Reerer, Poultry Expert, 301 Reefer Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., today for free chick book. A million people 
have read this free book and raised their hatch. 


How We Do It 


Storing Out-of-Season Clothes— 
As spring approaches, we plan to put our 
furs, flannels and winter wear away. 
When packing chests and trunks, we list 
on a slip of paper every article put in, be- 
ginning with the one at the bottom. 
Then, when cool days come and a gar- 
ment is wanted hurriedly, it is easy to 
look on the list and tell exactly how far 
down it lies. One saves time spent in 
searching and one’s patience as well.— 
—A. M.D. 


Care of the Oil Stove—To keep the 
oven of your oil stove from rusting, 
grease a cloth with grease which is free 
from salt and rub the inside of the oven 
thoroughly. When the burners are 
lighted, leave the oven door open for a 
moment or two, so that the vapor can 
escape. Wash the cast-iron parts with 
water. Use scouring soap or cleaning 
powder on the chimneys of the stove. 
If your oven does not bake well, try cov- 
ering the top of the oven with several 
thicknesses of asbestos paper to conserve 
the heat.—W. J. C. 


To Make Leather Last—In these 
days of cheap factory shoes, it is harder 
than ever to keep well shod. Perhaps 
this trick of the British Columbia miners 
will help. The men who use our rough 
mountain trails, heat linseed oil and rub 
it well into the soles of their shoes. They 
use a soft cloth and rub until the soles will 
not take another drop, leaving shoes to 
dry for aday or two. This treatment is 
repeated—say—three times. It is said to 
double the life of the shoes.—M. E. S. 


To Freshen Salt Pork—I have dis- 


covered a new way to fresh2n salt pork, 
so that it cannot be distinguished from 


Anybody 


fresh meat. Slice as much as you will 
need, and cover with hot water. Add 
one teaspoon of baking soda to the water 
and allow it to stand overnight. If the 
pork is very lean, the slices may be cut 
rather thick and trimmed in the shape 
of pork chops. Fried crisp and brown, 
these make a welcome change from meat 
cooked in the old way. This is especially 
useful for the farmer’s wife when fresh 
meat is hard to obtain.—A. E. S. 


All With a Package of Dye—Having 
just finished making a new purple spring 
suit, I wanted a waist to correspond, but 
felt as if I could not afford one. With a 
package of dye, I colored part of an old 
embroidered net curtain to match the 
suit, and cut out a waist, lining it with 
the net which was left undyed. Result— 
a lovely, stylish costume! I also had a be- 
coming straw hat which was sunburned 
and soiled, so I dyed that, too, the exact 
shade of the waist. I now have a hat and 
waist to match my suit at a cost of only 
ten cents. Don’t you think my idea 
good enough to pass along?—F. K. 


Protection from Moths—lIf you 
have no cedar chest or convenient place 
to keep winter clothing, procure a com- 
mon barrel or box. Line same neatly 
with newspapers, pinning or tacking 
these together securely. Fold each gar- 
ment and wrap separately in newspapers; 
label, and pin or tie with string. Place 
the garments in the barrel with news- 
papers between. The barrel may be 
kept in the garret or lumber room, or 
any place desired until the end of the 
season. I have practiced this method 
for years with entire success, as moths 
dislike printer’s ink and will not touch 
clothes packed in this way.—Mrs. N. W. 


But Paul 


Continued from page 40 


to ache. She went back to the piano 
and played again, thinking of Paul at 
the All-Sophomore with some other girl, 
remembering the sound of his whistle, 
his smile, marveling at the glowing inti- 
macy which could be puffed out like a 
candle flame with one angry breath. 
“Oh, Rhoda, have a heart! Her 


_ married brother had dropped in for a few 


“Give us something cheerful. 


299 


minutes. 
I’m fed up on ‘Poor Butterfly. 


T WAS dark and cloudy Monday 
morning. Rhoda started off to 
school, alone with dark, cloudy thoughts. 
Suddenly, just as she turned on Fourth 
Avenue, she heard a familiar whistle. 
She turned and saw Paul Smith hurrying 
along toward her. 

He took her strapped books as he had 
taken them dozens of times before, he 
steadied her across a slippery stretch of 
road as he might have done dozens of 
times before. Oh, there was nothing new 
in the casual little intimacy, nothing to 
make Rhoda’s heart pound till it almost 
choked her. It was all old, as old as 
Spring, and as welcome. 

“Mother got word about uncle about 
ten o’clock yesterday and John Peake 
said he’d drive me up in the cutter. I 
thought, of course, I ought to go,” he 


was explaining. “I tried to phone you 
in the morning, but I guess you were all 
at church.”’ 

Oh, the beauty of the dull cloudy 
street! The happiness of walking to 
school on a Monday morning! 

A little later: 

“You know Peake’s got a peach of a 
bob-sled to use with his horse. I don’t 
suppose—I don’t suppose you'd like to 
go out on it some night?” 

“Why, Paul, I’'d love to.”’ 

At the door of the school, Marie 
Murphy was waiting. Just as Rhoda 
came in, a tall youth standing in a nearby 
group sauntered over with well-con- 
trived carelessness, to speak to Marie. 

“Oh, Rhoda,’ Marie said ostenta- 
tiously, ““Let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. Delabar.”’ 

In the cloakroom afterward, Marie 
told her in triumphant whispers that 
Mr. Delabar was going to ask Rhoda to 
go to the next All-Sophomore with him, 

“Won't Paul be furious?’ Marie 
asked gleefully, unselfishly reveling in 
her friend’s success. 

Rhoda shrugged indifferent shoulders. 

“Oh, I may tell him about it, just to 
tease him a little. But, of course,’ she 
added loftily, ‘I wouldn’t think of going 
with anybody but Paul.” 


An Acid ‘Test 


Continued from page 8 


though he had never seen her before. 
Then the blood rushed to his face and he 
answered brusquely, almost harshly: 

Teese 

“<T’ll put on my wraps, then.’ 
she disappeared up the stairway. 

“Look out!’ 

“The sharp exclamation came from 
me as I dived forward. But it was too 
late. All that remained of the little 
kodak picture was a tiny flame at the 
end of a curling, blackened line. We 
stared at each other. There wasn’t a 
shred of color in his face. 

“Don’t look like a ghost, man. It 
could have happened just as well to me 
as to you. I don’t blame you in the least; 
in fact, I’m glad. With the only piece of 
real evidence gone, that infernal story 


And 


will seem nothing but a fevered dream 
to anyone I might tell it to, and in time, 
perhaps, to me. It gives me a chance to 
get rid of the thing. After all, she might 
have been an Indian.’ 

“T ended with a laugh of relief. 

“His beautiful companion appeared at 
the doorway. I offered her my arm and 
led the way out to the trolley line. A 
moment later I assisted her into the car. 
Kingsley swung himself up the steps. I* 
stood there, watching the car until it dis- 
appeared around the curve. They must 
have married a few days later.”’ 

A heavy silence followed the conclu- 
sion of my story. The Doctor’s set face 
told me that he was weighing his friend. 
All the evidence was in, save the secret 
processes of Jared Kingsley’s own soul. 


| $2 In Canada: 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or acallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


4 Bee TREO GIRDLE is made 

entirely of porous woven sur- 

# gical elastic web, which ‘‘gives”’ 

e freely to every movement, yet i 
firmly holds the figure. It lends 
grace with absolute comfort at all ; 
times. Our patented method of § 
construction and character of ma- 
terials make it equally desirable 
for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear. White or flesh. Re- 
tail, $2.50 to $8.00. 

CAUTION 


on se- 
[RDLE 
ip. 


| CORSET with the Feature 
$ - dealer cannot supply 
be veut eae, PRED booklet. 
© Treo Co., 160S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1 


Eisman & Co., Toronto 


Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY. 


Beautify the 


Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 


Thousands 
NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples, 


liver-spots, etc., extreme 


cases. Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities. 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. 
Directions and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 


50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. W, 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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o<e a a a eR a el me ee CC A CR a NS 


APRIL ’ : ‘ ; 
By James Whitcomb Riley é : 5 PRIL, with thirty days, is the fourth month in 


But, April when you kindo’ come the English calendar year. The name is derived 
A-sa’nterin down along our roadway, from the Latin word Aprilis, meaning “open,” for it 

The bars is down, and we’re at home, is the opening and hopeful period of the year. The 
And you’re as welcome as a show-day! name is also applied to a state of emotional incon- 

First thing we know, the sunshine falls ~ stancy, from the frequent alternation of showers and 
Spring-like, and drenches all Creation sunshine during that month. 

With that’ere ba’m the poets calls , 


“Inspiration.” 
From the Hoosier Calendar Copyrighted by Bobbs-Merrill Company 


FLoweEr: Daisy Gem: Diamond 


Woman’s World Almanac Qian fam Little Items on thessiae 


ae ce ¥ = ; E TALK about LASTER of Paris is so named be- 


M) 1/All Fool’s Day. | meaning our coielMontnert near tegen: oon 
T | 2|The National Mint was established at Phila- ¥ 4 : dear country, and : 
delphia, Pa., 1791. A Richmond, Va., paper yet half of us don’t ASS ago a Miracle Play was pro- 
quoted corn at $100 per bushel; butter $20a|How happy are the know how that name came to be ap- duced, founded upon the scene of 


plied to the United States Govern- Christ’s life when He was sent hither and 


. 2 AE To Fofe 

pound; flour $900 to $1,000 a barrel, 1865. Pessimists! ment. During the warof Independence, thither from Annas to Caiaphas, andfrom 
W| 3) Edward Everett Hale, famous late American| 4 5liss without alloy | Samuel Wilson, who was one of the Pilate to Herod. This play was often 

author, chaplain of the U. S. Senate, and Ts theirs when they have inspectors of provisions, and was jocu- given at Easter, which usually falls near 

prominent promoter of Chautauqua circles, proved to us larly aated Une Sears! pane ihe eae ae Ft ae arr cr : 

- - / 4 "< : ? , men, use o receive goods 4 n oO 

was born in Boston, Mass., 1822. Died, 1909. There = te such thing contractor’s initials pst “Tons LhUS;.. poncks tion people, and sending hee on 
T | 4|Congress adopted the U. S. flag. It had 13 as JOU: a shipment of provisions would be fruitless errands, is, perhaps, a relic of 

stars on a blue canton, and 13 stripes of al- marked “E. A., U.S.,” meaning “Elbert this old custom. 

ternate red and white, one for each original} A woman should not Anderson, United States.” But the 


: men, ever fond of a joke, always read the WERE all observing the wheatless. 
patil she ghas address, ‘Elbert Anderson and Uncle meatless, sweetless, heatless days, 
Sam.” The joke never died and Uncle but after the war, when the “less” days 


State, 1818. propose i 
S | 6} George Washington, of Virginia, was chosen tried everything else. 


President by the electors, 1789. The Mor- Sam became synonymous with U. S. are over, it won’t be long before we'll 

mons dedicated the completed temple at Salt} 77 is not life that mat- (United States.) Se a Never ae va 

Lake City, Utah, the great edifice havin tel it : : : : DECC D CETUS TO OU) ee 

been “pak ies eit 1893 8 | ters; ut S the CEES OF course it would be impossible to’ is in black and white. Clip it out, if 

yy i Aas you bring to it. tell who was the very first man to you want to, to hand down to your great 

S | 7|A state of war was declared between the discover the Grand Canyon of the Colo- great grandchildren. Wheatless days— 


United States and Germany, 1917. Our hands and feet were rado ibe: in ile ye. the first tes paint WednteS ane a ae 
ees F d man who explore e scenic wonder, one wheatless meal on the other days 0: 
T | 9)Plan to plant and grow more this year— ghar oN fae oe Bae according to the records of the Govern- the week. Meatless day—Tuesday. Also 
and while you're planting, don’t forget to ment, was Col. John W. Powell, an  onemeatlessmealevery day. Two pork- 
plant a tree. rer eS geo are was pate HR days—Tuesday and Saturday. Heat- 
; eae. © te ; i & the U. S. Geological Survey from ess—for a time, Monday. Sweetless— 
Ww} 10 The mouths of the Mississippi Pe worey ee Mesh phe to 1894. Recently the Government there are not altogether sweetless days, 
discovered by Sieur de La Salle, 1682. ] ld erected a rock on the rim of the Grand but one lump of sugar where we used to 

F |12| President Harrison presented, in the name of | 4047 5¢ if as you wou Canyon as a memorial to Col. Powell. use two or three, is now the style. 


Congress, a gold medal to Joseph Frances, your best friend. 


oa ae 


ter, Washington, D. C., by an assassin F sixty-five cents aword tosend suchames- necticut, Nutmeg; ; 
§ nee ; Bs s zi eg; Delaware, Blue Hen; 
named Booth, and died a day later, 1865. bare coat like a gentle 


Gheinertor of the tife-savine anplancetGs OORAY! At last we’ve found one LMOST all of the states of the Union h| 
: Tee 5 é 4 thing that hasn’t “gone up on ac- have well-known nicknames. Those 

the shipwrecked, 1890. The 200th anni-| To make the most of dull count of the war.’ On the contrary it that have not, are Arizona, Idaho, Mis-« h 
versary of the introduction of printing was|hours, to make the best has gone down in price. And that one souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Utah. 
celebrated in New York City, 1893. of dull people, to like a thing is the rate on cable messages from The others are as follows: Alabama, Cot- 

: : , ; _|poor jest better than the United States to South America, ton state; Arkansas, Bear state; Califor- 

S |14| President Lincoln was shot at Ford’s Thea none, to wear a thread- and vice versa. Where it used to cost nia, Golden; Colorado, Centennial; Con- | 


: sage,it now costs but fifty cents. Wedon’t Florida, Peninsula; Georgia, Cracker; 
man, to be outvoted with know the whyfore or the wherefore, but Illinois, Sucker; Indiana, Hoosier; Iowa, 


: E : aay t : 

, M/15 Bo ae Gena ven aie meee ew a smile, to hitch your we’re vlad, for now all you folks who’ve Hawkeye; Kansas, Sunflower; Kentucky, | 
BI TEE VOUS with an iceberg in ne tan) wagon to the old horse if been in the habit of cabling back and ° Blue Grass; Louisiana, Pelican; Maine, 
tic Ocean, and sank. There were 706 lives|no star is handy—is forth can take those extra nickles and Pine Tree; Maryland, Old Line; Massa- 

saved; the remaining 1,517 were lost, 1912. pretty wholesome phil- dimes and give them to the Red Cross, chusetts, Bay; Michigan, Wolverine; e | 

x T |16|*Contrast,” by Royal Taylor, was per- osophy. charity or some other worthy cause. Minnesota, Gopher; Mississippi, Bayou; tt 
a formed bath “Old A pes Company at Montana, Stub Toe; Nevada, Silver; 
med by the ee ee ete y j HAYE you any idea how many Sun- New Hampshire, Granite; New Jersey, 

in the John Street Theater, New York City—| When you can, use dis- day Schools there are in the United Jersey Blue; New York, Empire; North 
the first play written in America, by an|eretion; when you can’t, States? No, that’s a poor guess. There Carolina, Old North; North Dakota, 
;| American, performed by a professional com-|yse q club. are 350,000, with an enrollment of  Flickertail; Ohio, Buckeye; Oregon, 
pany, 1786. 35,000,000 which is gaining at the rate Beaver; Pennsylvania, Keystone; Rhode 
of a million a year. Island, Little Rhody; South Carolina, 
Always remember this Palmetto; South Dakota, Sunshine; Ten- 


| W/}17|}An: aurora of extraordinary magnificence 
i | was observed throughout the United States. all your life: a man is | he Columbia, Tennessee, is a mule  nessee, Big Bend; Texas, Lone Star; Ver- 
It lasted from nine in the evening, until day- never defeated until the market, where mules, mule buyers mont, Green Mountain; Virginia, The 

and muleteers gather in the streets to Old Dominion; Washington, Evergreen; 


light, 1881. o£ 
| : very last shot is fired, fainionesoe he ae a eee ears 
fe : he Es Bee Ne : f gest mule markets in West " ; = 
i T |18)} The celebration of Patriot s Day was Inaug-|qnd even if he is de- the United States. More than 750 banter. The Peahatdsi ae 
3 urated, 1894, at the historic old North|feated, he is not beaten, mules change hands each day to supply : 
}\ Church, where, in 1775, warning lights Save! provided he has done the allied armies, and sometimes a day’s T was the wife of a blacksmith in 
Paul Revere the signal that started him|/he pery best he could, sales aggregate $200,000. Troy, N. Y., who first made separate 
| ! on his memorable ride. and has never lost heart. collars for a man’s shirt. She was accus- . 
nl ee 2 HE Government, to encourage inland _tomed to doing the family washing, and, 
F |19|A shower of snails reported at Tiffin, O.,1889 waterway transportation, is renting like any progressive housewife, was al- 
$ S |21]The Black Hawk Indian war, with the Sac] They talk about a wom- huge barges to companies who will send ways on the lookout for the best and 
yi and Fox Indians began. There were 6,465 an’s sphere their goods up and down the Mississippi. easiest way of doing her work. 
| fen enrolen want STS NE Hichelivn Titi One company routes immense shipments One day as she bent over the washtub 
§ } ; ’ 2 ‘ g a of plows from Moline, Illinois, to Minne- the thought came to her that her washing 
ny M|22]As rapidly as the weather permits, uncover| There’s not a place in apolis. The new locks recently opened would be considerably lessened each 
tender varieties of roses. Do not remove earth or heaven, by the Government make St. Paul, week if her husband’s shirts had detach- 
4 the winter protection all at once. Take it] There’s not a task to Minnesota, the head of navigation on able collars. She at once put the thought 
nh off gradually. Finish pruning. mankind given, Phe Bree ey St pe oo seagtres Rea, 
? S |28|The Liberty Bell, from Independence Hall,| There’s not a blessing or HLOROFORM was discovered, and _ she kept right on and made them to sell. 
iN Philadelphia, arrived at Chicago, Ill., to be a woe, used as a medicine only, in 1831, by Now in Troy, there lived the Rev. 
° exhibited at the Chicago World’s Fair, 1893.| There’s not a whispered Dr. Samuel Guthrie of Sackett’s Harbor, Ebenezer Brown, retired Methodist 
New York. A year later it was first used minister, who kept a small dry goods 
M/29 yes or no, 3 F 
nt ae mp At one of ae best known ia pres- Ther Pata dean by inhalation at New Haven, Conn. store. He heard of the separate collar 
ent day American sculptors, was born in x : ? innovation, and four years later began 
i Elmwood, IIl., 1860. life or birth, , IME was, when millionaires were few making “‘string’collars”’ for sale. 
; 3 . aS . There's not a feather’s and far between; but the income tax Thus the collar business started. 
i T |30 ate ae padi 88 ahones Sica weight of worth, returns show that there are now 22,696 Other companies were formed, and soon 
the original national area. he vast 1erri= Taisho iictinarneare millionaires in the United States, and the collar, cuff and shirt-bosom industry 
nl tory of Louisiana, extending from the Gulf of ; that number is an increase of 8,000 over was a growing one. The collar and cuff 
Mexico to Canada, and from the Mississippi the last year. branch of the industry has been centered 
to the Rocky Mountains, Was purchased of] The early bird catches at Troy from the first. In 1909 more 
Y 
ih France without authority, by President! the worm, ’tis said. ‘THE first stone of the Johns Hopkins — than 80 per cent of the collars and cuffs 
Hospital was laid at Baltimore, Md., manufactured in the whole country were 


> 5 oD) 
: $ aia Wiese tens then 12a) Much better, perhaps, forty-two years ago. Its endowment of madeinthatcity. And it all began with 
sq : > ; had the worm stayed $3,500,000 came from Johns Hopkins, a an up-and-coming housewife and a little 
Nothing lasts. Why worry! in bed. merchant of Baltimore. —no, a big idea. 


Chicago and Canadian 
Subscriptions 25c extra. 


WOMAN'S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Til. 


Enclosed find 65c for which at my subscription for one year 


and send me your collection of eight hardy everblooming roses. 


Name 


Osi iC ea eee BL State 
Street or R. F. D. 


A Beautiful Collection of 


feo k 


for 


Womans Wor ld Reader S 


U can have roses all summer long— 
months of continuous bloom — even 
with only a small garden. Thousands 

of our readers have beautified their homes 
with one of the now famous Woman’s 
World Rose Collections. 


We have offered roses for a number of 
years, but never a finer collection than this 
season—eight choice hardy varieties which 
will grow vigorously even in northern states 
and give you constant masses of beautiful, 
deliciously fragrant blossoms. 


All are strong, well rooted, one-year old 
plants, growing into large lusty bushes, 
which increase in beauty with the passing 
years. With _the exception of the climber, 
all should bloom soon after planting. They 


‘are guaranteed to reach you in healthy grow- 


ing condition and printed instructions on 
planting and care are enclosed with each col- 
lection. Our grower will forward at the proper 
time to set out in open ground in your locality. 


Do not fail to take advan- 
tage of this splendid offer. 


OUR OFFER 


For one yearly subscription to Woman’s World 
at 50c and 15c extra we will deliver this entire 
guaranteed collection of eight hardy everblooming 
roses to you, charges prepaid. Or send us two sub- 
scriptions at 50c each and we will give you the 
roses free. New subscriptions will start at once, 
renewals from time of expiration. The roses will 
be sent according to the planting schedule opposite, 
with full directions for handling and culture 
enclosed. This offer not good after June first. 


Woman's World Chicago, Illinois 


Red Maman Cochet 


This is the ideal everblooming variety for general 
garden planting in all localities. It has every good 
quality a rose can possess. It is of such rugged, vigorous 
constitution that it will grow rapidly under very unfavor- 
able conditions of soil or location. The numerous 
branches give splendid support to an abundance of large, 
massive flowers. The buds mature slowly to half-open 
flowers with beautiful reflexed petals of loose formation, 
most fascinating in graceful outline. In color they are 
a rich bright“rosy red, shaded a deeper crimson. 


White Killarney 


The pure white “Irish Beauty.’’ An exceptionally 
healthy, vigorous grower. Has a wonderful disease-resist- 
ing constitution. Produces enormous crops of elegant 


pointed buds, opening into large globular snow-white flow- 
ers. One of the most lasting of roses; deliciously fragrant. 


Melody 


The greatest of all yellow roses for the home planter. 
Grows to perfection in any ordinary garden soil in all 
localities. Bears continually great numbers of lovely 
flowers of immense size, elegant, full and double, on stiff, 
erect stems. Combines a vigorous constitution and fine 
insect-proof foliage with exquisite grace and beauty. 
The color of the flowers is a lovely shade of yellow, deep- 
ening to apricot in the center. 


Madame A. Chatenay 


Rosy carmine with darker shade. Wonderfully beauti- 
ful flowers, full, deep and double. Very hardy, strong, 
vigorous grower and free bloomer. Fine symmetrical 
form, elegant rich foliage and a great abundance of mag- 
nificent bright flowers. In every way an ideal garden rose. 


Etoile de France 


Possess every distinctive atrribute which adds to 
beauty and appeal. A giant in hardiness and sturdiness. 
Beautiful bronzy-green foliage, not subject to insect 
attack. A magnificent ornament for any garden. Great 
masses of beautiful roses all summer. Flowers marvel- 
ously formed, massive, deep and cup-shaped. Fragrance 
delightful; color, a clear rich velvety crimson. 


Rosemary 


Beautiful and dainty as its name. Hardy as an oak, 
grows vigorously everywhere. <A delightful shade of 
silvery-pink and perfectly double. Petals thick and 
heavy. One of the most liberal bloomers; a mass of ex- 
quisite buds and flowers from early spring until late fall. 


Rhea Reid 


A most beautiful and thoroughly distinct rose of 
extraordinary beauty. Strong, healthy grower, with 
heavy deep green foliage. Handsome double flowers, 
produced in greatest profusion all through the growing 
season. Withstands attacks of disease and insects. Color, 
a vivid scarlet crimson which intensifies as the bloom ex- 
pands. Flowers large, full and of perfect form with high 
center. Deliciously fragrant; superb in every respect, 


Dorothy Perkins 


A valuable climbing rose, perfectly hardy anda rapid, 
vigorous grower. Immense clusters of large, perfectly 
formed flowers in an exquisite shade of clear shell pink, 
deepening to a darker shade near the center. Foliage 
retains its freshness and beauty long after that of other 
roses has assumed an unsightly appearance. 


PLANTING SCHEDULE 


Latitude of Texas, California, Florida . February 1 
Latitude of Arizona, Oklahoma, So. Carolina . March 1 
Latitude of Washington, Tennessee, Virginia . March 15 
Latitude of Nevada, Kansas, Missouri, . . April 1 


Latitude of Iowa, Ohio, West Virginia . April 15 
Latitude of Montana, Michigan, New York 
and all New England States. . . . + . May 1 


THE THINKER 


Men who command 
Sreat enterprises 
first master them- 
selves for food 
and drink largely 
define character. 
 Grape:Nuts 
is a master food 


for thinkers «< 


“Theres a Feason” 


7 Adapted fram Rodin's 
___Great Masterpiece 
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TALC POWDER 


EFORE you take up your 
knitting again—rub a lit- 
tle Colgate’s Talc on your fin- 
gers. The moisture of the 
skin is absorbed by it, so that 
there is no risk of materials 
becoming untidy. Do the 
same when embroidering or 
crocheting. 


There are many uses for Col- 
gate’s Talc —so many, that 
along with soap and water, it 
is an every-day necessity in 
the household. Use it after 
bathing; before exposure to 
the summer sun; to make 


dressing comfortable by re- 
moving hot weather ‘“‘sticki- 
ness,’’ or as a dainty accessory 
to the summer toilette. For 
whatever purpose you use 
Colgate’s you will have the 
satisfaction of a ‘“complete’’ 
powder. Safe to use on the 
tenderest of skins —a comfort 


to baby—a delight to the men- , 


folks after summer shaving. 


There is widest choice of 
charming perfumes in Col- 
gate’s Talc—eleven different 
scents besides a Tinted and 
an Unscented. 


Sold everywhere —or a trial box of Cashmere 
Bouquet or Baby Talc sent for 6c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept..O, 199 Fulton Street, New. York City 
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N THAT little body of men who gathered in 

I Independence Hall in Philadelphia in 1776, there 

was none whose imagination was so keen that 

he could see in his mind’s eye the United States of 
America as it is today. 

It was a time of uncertainty and doubt and fear. 
The best thought of the most representative men of 
the thirteen colonies were gathered together in solemn 
council to consider the establishment of a new nation 
builded upon new principles. They knew that the 
blood that had moistened the earth at Lexington and 
Concord the year before was but a small part of that 
which must be shed before their cause could triumph. 

They meant to build a good nation. The men 
whose names were signed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were honorable, God-fearing men. But 
none could have forseen the future of the nation, with 
its miracles of industry and greatness of growth. 

Upon a train, on the way to the historic battlefield 
of Gettysburg, along, lean, lanky man, his face seamed 
with the sorrows of a great people who were not at 
peace, and lined with t’ e burdens of administering the 
affairs of that people, wrote in simple language, upon 
the back of a letter, that historic document now 
known as Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. 

But the great commoner with all of his fine imagina- 
tion, hope, courage and faith could not have peered 
into the future and have seen the United States as it is 
today, or the great part that it was to play in the 
peace of the world. 

So great, so important, so far-reaching, so world- 
wide in their importance are the events of the last 
year, the last few months, yes, even these last few 
days, that we cannot comprehend their significance 
or their ultimate influence upon the democracy of the 
world. We can scarcely imagine a league of nations 
to enforce peace. We are inclined to think of a world- 
wide democracy as a fantastic notion, interesting and 
much to be desired, but still a thing fortheorists and 
dreamers. 

But it may come. The colonial patriots, voicing 
the Declaration of Independence, Abraham Lincolf, 
making his Gettysburg Speech, or Woodrow Wilson, 
pecking out ‘‘Make The World Safe For Democracy” 
upon his typewriter, could not look forward into the 
coming years to see the wonders their thought would 
create. 

That which we do know is that those things con- 
ceived in goodness can never die; that every stroke 
for better things resounds through the coming years; 
that with all of our faults, all of our weaknesses, all of 
our humanness, we have given time and again the 
best there was in us to those things we believed best 
for ourselves and best for others, and we have never 
failed. Our dreams have more than come true. 

And right now there has come to the American 
people a new and greater responsibility—a responsi- 
bility greater than the mind of mortal can conceive. 
The future peace of the world and the destiny of 
democracy depends upon us, how effectively and earn- 
estly we play our part in this war to make the world 
a safe place to live in. 


proven time and again that you will do better 
work under these conditions. The Govern- 
ment at Washington endorses the work and play plan. 

Fatigue, weariness, or just plain getting tired, has 
long been the subject of experimental research by 
psychologists, and they have determined just how 
much of ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy” is true. Your body and your mind need re- 
laxation as well as exercise. Plan your work to 
give as much variety as is possible with home duties. 
Do not spend your whole day at one task unless the 
season or the particular task absolutely requires it. 

Freshen up your mental self. Using your imag- 
ination can be restful exercise. Read the stories in 
the magazines, study the departments, work out the 
puzzles, solve the mystery of the new big serial, 
laugh with the jokes, and just generally treat yourself 
as if you were a worth while human being. You may 
not think you need this, but you do. 

I remember of hearing a doctor friend of mine tell 
of the reply of an old-fashioned farmer when the 
physician took him to one side and told him that his 
wife was nearing a mental and physical wreck. 

The farmer was surprised. “‘Why, Doc,” he said, 
“T can’t understand how it could be. She’s been 
right in this kitchen from morning till night for almost 
twenty years. She never showed a sign is 

But the doctor patted the man on the shoulder and 
interrupted and you can imagine what he said. 


WV oe: hard and play hard. Because it has been 


N THE secluded quiet sector of your home some 
morning in looking over the casualty list you may 
find such names as Vincent Chudzinski, Peter 

Stepniak, Patrick O’Brien, Francois Leclerque, 
Heinrich Baumgartner, Eben Draper. I know boys 
with names like that, exactly like that; and some of 
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Several of them 
One at least betrays 
the birthmark of the Hun. But clad in khaki, fight- 
ing beneath the banners of a world democracy, after 
the sacrament of fire and blood they stand in the 
presence of their Creator as the representatives of you 
and me, and all of us allied in one cause. 

They are your boys and mine. They died for you, 
just as surely as if each were blood of your blood and 
flesh of your flesh, and they were battling at your very 
doorstep against the brute and the robber, the blas- 
phemer, despoiler and murderer. 

American names? They may become in this day 
American names as in a long forgotten day the 
Williams and Winthrops and Eustis were made 
American names in the New England colonies, or the 
Stuyvesants, Van Rennsclaers, Roosevelts, and Hol- 
landers were in the Dutch Settlements, or were the 
MacKays and McCoys, Fergusons and Cabells of 
the Scottish Cavaliers whose trail by crumbling 
tombstones in brier-grown churchyards is marked 
from the Carolinas until it loses itself in the Kentucky 
hills. 

What one boy may have as a heritage another may 
gain by adoption. What one may have by birth 
another can achieve. The soul of one boy is as white 
as another, purged by blood and fire. They are all 
American boys these are—their names will go down 
in American history. They are fighting for you and 
for me, and each one of them is your boy and mine. 


HY NOT run your house in a business way 

W this season? I know you have all tried it, 
and some have really succeeded, but now 

that we are going to plant more and can more why 
not do it systematically? The echo answers, why not? 
A simple little system is to count the weeks from 
November until June, 1919. Write down how many 
cans of peas you will use (if you have them) in that 
time. . Do the same thing with beans, corn, beets, 
spinach, pickles, preserves, and then see to it that you 
get in that supply. Can whenever you can. I don’t 
say that facetiously. I mean can early and late and 
get your stuff put up as the season goes on. Then 
when old Jack Frost comes whistling around the cor- 
ner you can give him a smile and tell him to go to 


them were named for their fathers. 
suggest a hyphenated ancestry. 


- Germany. 


OME people complain that the Fourth of July 
S is not what it was cracked up to be. It isnit. 
The day is passing of deafening noises, jollifica- 
tions, busy doctors bandaging blasted fingers and 
pasting bunged noses together again, runaway teams, 
yellow dogs with a pack of spluttering firecrackers up- 
on the caudal appendage, red lemonade, cramps in the 
abdomen, skyrockets and ‘‘roaming”’ candles in the 
evening. The whole glorious day closing around mid- 
night with the accidental destruction by fire of the 
town’s biggest feed and livery stable or old man 
Grant’s cooper shop. 
It was a wonderful day, the Fourth of July that 
used to be. At some inopportune time an oratorical 


_ jury frightener of local renown made an address to the 


assembled populace Perspiring and impatient, 
hunched and huddled together by the instincts of 
propriety they stood upon the town square and 
listened. They listened, but they were anxious 
to get to the foot races and the hook and ladder 
tournament that was to be run on Water Street, 
that soft dirt road, eool to bare feet, that ran along 
the mill race. 

They listened, but now and then a cannon fire- 
cracker exploding beneath a milk pail rent the air, or 
there was a musical divertisement as the Silver Cornet 
Band escorted the Woodmen, uniformed and axe- 
accoutred, to the town square. The Woodmen were 
late. The speaking was in progress. But they 
would not be robbed of a triumphal entry with 
the proper tinkling of bells and beating of cymbals, 
as it were. 

It is not with a mocking heart that you folks sneak- 
ing quietly upon middle age can say, ““Them were the 
happy days.” For they were, even the great disgrace 
of putting a large aromatic piece of cheese into the 
bass depths of the band’s biggest tuba has about it a 
slight reminiscent glimmer of lightness and cheer, and 
the concluding episode alone with the male parent in 
the dismal woodshed, awaiting the patter of the barrel 
stave is not wholly without vibration of light and lus- 
ter. It was a day to be remembered, a day of real 
sport. 

But the significance of the day, its meaning, what 
the day really celebrated, were lost. But that was be- 
cause we were young, and you must not expect young 
folks to understand everything or be borne down by 
the history of the world. Lightweight responsibility 
is one of the garments of youth. It always will be. 
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What the doctor 
told her almost blotted out 
the day, the sunshine, 
George—the lovely girl 


Strangers Yet 


“ After years of life together, 
After fair and stormy weather, 
After travel in far lands, 
After touch of wedded hands, 

Strangers yet.”’ 


<2 F ANYONE had told George Lenard 

% on his wedding day that twelve years 
later he would be estranged from 
Mary, his wife, and silly about a girl 
fifteen years his junior, he would have 
laughed and not bothered to hear 
the idiot out. Yet that is exactly 
what happened. How it came about 
and how George finally came to his 
senses is rather a long story. 7 

George Lenard was a good man and a model hus- 
band for twelve years. What happened after that 
was his wife’s fault. She admits it. 

Most people are afraid of something. Mary 
Lenard was afraid of debt and a poverty-stained old 
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The Great Lesson 


By Katharine Reynolds 


Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


age. Fear of poverty, and with that fear an almost 
horrible efficiency in saving, was what brought about 
the state of affairs. 

George and Mary started out very much like a 
thousand other young couples. They had the usual 
amount of bridal furniture, bought, however, on a 
strictly cash basis. Mary saw to that. Had George 
been unable to furnish his home in that way Mary 
would have waited or gone into an empty one-room 
hut. She had within her the making of.a great soul. 

Now, the habit of paying as you go is a magnificent 
one. Its twin, thrift, that magic power of always 
saving a bit, be it ever so little, is another. But 
either of them may be overworked to the verge of 
tragedy. Mary overworked both. 

George, being a good sort and industrious, and 
Mary, thrifty and resourceful, found it inevitable that 
they should prosper. They did. In two years they 
could -have moved, with a perfectly easy conscience, 
George thought, into a prettier place and a better 
neighborhood. But Mary didn’t think so. She said 
where they lived was plenty good enough and that 


Editor’s Note—Once in a great 
while there comes to us a story that 
sends the truth home to married 
folks with force and_ sincerity, 
and they are better off, and younger 
folks are not harmed by reading it. 
Sucha story is ‘‘The Great Les- 
son.”’ 

We consider Mrs. Reynolds a 
splendid story-leller, one of those 
who, with a constantly developing 
skill, can obtain avery high place 
among American writers. We are 
planning to have more stories 
by her. 


when they moved they’d move into their own. That 
pleased and satisfied George. 

In another two years they did move into their own, 
a neat little cottage in a quiet suburb. Mary fretted 
a bit about the train fare for George, but she took to 
gardening and chicken raising and soon saw to it that 
in this way she was more than counteracting any new 
drains on the family income. Her third baby was 
born shortly after the move into the new home. But 
even that additional expense did not upset Mary. 
She had foresight and a gigantic belief in herself and 
every emergency was provided for. Of course the 
house had to be paid for. It took some time. But 
not nearly as long as they thought it would, for George 
had two promotions within a year. 

Mary was very proud of him. She knew when she 
married him that he was the kind that would go up, 
especially if he married the right sort of wife. At that 
Mary laughed a little, for in her secret heart she felt 
that she had the power within her to push even a 
mediocre man to the very front. Her foresight, her 
thrift, her ambitious courage would do that for him. 
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George felt equally proud of Mary. Their house 
was unpretentious, but neat and pretty as a picture- 
book cottage. And the babies—well, when George 
looked at his wholesome, rosy brood he was utterly 
happy and contented with life. 

Now, content makes a wonderful stepping stone for 
some men. With a mind at rest about his finances, 
his home and the immediate future, George threw his 
whole strength into each day’s work. And the result 
was amazing. Still George wasn’t surprised. He had 
felt right along that he could and would swing himself 
to the very top. 

That was why he began to beg Mary to take life a 
little less seriously, to drop gradually some of the 
petty economies that caused her so much drudgery. 
Mary always smiled gratefully and told George that 
he was a precious goose and not to worry about her. 

But when, .after the house was paid for and a bank 
account nicely started, George suggested buying a 
piano, a good one, Mary looked at him with some- 
thing like horror. Take out some of those savings for 
a piano! Why, that money was for the children’s 
college education. 

George laughed, as usual, but there was a hint of 
impatience in that laugh. “Oh, all right. But for 
pity sakes get yourself some new clothes. You don’t 
have to live in ninety-eight cent wrappers.” 

Mary laughed, too, in her usual way and bought 
herself a suit—a very cheap suit. When George saw 
it he swore out loud and before the children. Six 
months afterward he sent a piano out to the house. 
Mary never knew what he paid for it because he 
wouldn’t tell her. And that same week he had one of 
the big city stores send out half a dozen stylish suits. 
He advised Mary to pick out the most becoming one. 
He threatened to buy the whole half dozen if she 
didn’t. When she had picked out her suit he sent 
home a hat, an exquisite blouse, shoes, stockings and 
gloves to match. Then he hired a woman to take 
care of the four babies (there had been another three 
months before) for the evening, and he took Mary to 
the theater. 

George enjoyed himself immensely. The play was 
good and Mary was beautiful to look at. But Mary 
was in misery. She stared dutifully at the stage, but 
she saw and heard nothing. She was fretting about 
that baby and adding columns of figures in her head. 


FTER that George often came home with theater 
tickets and dragged Mary away for a good time. 
And because the price of the tickets worried her so, the 
told her they were complimentary ones or had been 
given to him by friends who at the last moment found 
they couldn’t go. This was his first lie. But he 
thought nothing of it. It gave Mary a chance to en- 
joy the evening in peace. He told himself that she 
was a mighty foolish little woman, but he felt wonder- 
fully tender about her. 

But little by little this. tenderness faded and the 
time came when George laughed nomore. He fought 
and fought and clung desperately to his old love, hop- 
ing that the next day, thé next week, would bring a 
change in Mary. But it was always the same thing. 
If he wanted to screen the porch, Mary got out her 


madly happy. He looked at her, remembered her 
people and their creed, and at this memory a great 
pity welled up in his heart for Mary—and all the old 
tenderness. He suddenly saw that somebody would 
have to save her, that she was powerless to save 
herself. He determined to do it. 

He was just then in the midst of a business deal that 
would net him a good profit. If he drove a harder, 


‘My Hope 


By IRMA STEWART 


When morning birds are on the wing, 
My first thought is of thee; 

And I think, perhaps the evening 
Will bring you back to me. 


When evening brings the twilight, 
And spreads o’er land and sea, 

I hope the dawn beyond the night, 
Will bring you back to me. 


The days are beads on an endless chain, 
And this their only key, 

That sometime, somehow, something 
Will bring you back to me. 


Then this the thought by angels sent, 
I hear on bended knee; 

And know at last the Judgment 
Will bring you back to me. 


tighter bargain than was his custom he would realize 
very nearly a half again as much. Very well—for 
Mary’s sake he would drive a close bargain and bring 
her a sum for her bank book that surely would end 
her worry and bring her peace. 

He brought her his offering won at the cost of his 
business generosity, brought it and waited—he almost 
prayed, so anxious was he to save her. She took it and 
banked it. .He never said a word, just waited pa- 
tiently.. After a reasonable time he asked her to go 
off for a_two weeks’ vacation with him—their long 
delayed honeymoon. The fifth baby was a year old 
and could be left for that little time. Still, if she 
wanted to, they could take it along. He was willing 
to do everything her way if she would only come. 
He asked her and held his breath as he waited for her 
answer. 

And Mary—Mary put a fresh kettle of water on 
the stove and told George that a two weeks’ vacation 
was out of the question for her. It would be expensive 
in itself and there were the wages of the woman who 
was to come and take care of the children. “‘She is 
sure to be extravagant with the food—and I haven’t 
anything to wear.- Besides, I can’t leave the young 
ducks and chickens, and I know the children would 
overfeed my young turkeys. They killed half of them 


**Come on, Mother-Girl—come and have a ride,”’ he said. But she shook her head 
and said, ‘‘ No, George, I don’t really care about it” 


pencil and pad and after some sort of figuring of her 
very own advised him to wait a couple of months. 
He let her have her way, of course. When he wanted 
to take the family for an outing Mary intimated 
that the carfare and the necessary extras would 
mount up: 

She did, however, let him get her a beautiful new 
gas stove. She was a splendid cook. She also de- 
manded the very best fireless cooker on the market. 
And for the first time in months she made George 


last year by throwing them feed when I wasn’t 
looking.” 

George stood perfectly still, unable to believe what 
he had just heard. ‘Then he tiptoed out of the room 
where his love lay dead. 

He went off for his two weeks’ vacation alone, and 
he came home a lonely and a bitter man. He was 
making ten thousand dollars a year straight salary. 
He made hundreds on the side, besides having money 
invested in several paying ventures. And his wife 
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had to be driven into spending fifteen hundred a year. 

When the sixth baby came George wasn’t home. 
He was away on a business deal. It was; the first 
birth he had missed. And Mary was pretty sick. 
She wasn’t anywhere near well when she got up. She, 
herself, felt that she should have stayed in bed 
another week. But George wasn’t at home and some- 
how the hired help was hard on the ehildren. They 
needed her and missed their father. He had always 
been with them before. 

George, when he did come home, scarcely looked at 
the baby. Mary noticed this and was surprised and 
hurt. She was ironing out the little clothes she had 
washed out for it that morning. But George’ s indif- 
ference worried her. She set down her iron carefully 
and went to look at the sleeping child. George always 
made such a fuss over a new baby and she thought 
this one was larger and prettier than the others. 

After that George was away a good deal and took 
to coming home late at night. When she asked him 
about it he explained that he had had some out-of- 
town customers and had taken them to the hotel for 
supper and later to the theater. When she asked him 
why he didn’t bring them home, that she wouldn’t 
mind, he told her it was out of the question. 

Mary was a little surprised and hurt at his curt 
answer. But she told herself that he was probably 
bothered over money and business matters and she 
tried not to let it worry her. 

But he couldn’t have been worried over money 
matters because the very next week he set workmen 
to building a huge garage back of the little picture- 
book cottage. And as soon as it was roofed, he came 
tearing home one afternoon in a great flaming monster 
car. Mary held her breath, but she asked no questions. 
Somehow she didn’t dare. 

He took the children out riding and seemed pleased 
with their almost mad delight. Then he tossed them 
to the little porch where she stood watching for them. 
He looked up at her suddenly and smiled in his old 
sweet way. 

“Come on, Mother-Girl—come and have a ride.” 

But she had watched the speed-mad thing rock. 
She had never ridden in one a great deal and so could 
not know how soft and comfortable it really was. 
Although she had not thought it worth while to tell 
George, she knew, nevertheless, that since that last 
baby’s coming she had to be a little careful of herself. 
So she only smiled back and shook her head and said: 
“No, George. I don’t really care about it.” 

And George laughed harshly and tore away alone 
into the coming night. 

After that he often took the children out for short 
rides, but oftener he went out alone and came back 
when all the town was asleep. And he never asked 
her again to go with him. 


HE MONTHS slipped by and Mary felt no bet- 

ter. She knew that she was steadily getting 
weaker. She said nothing to George about it, how- 
ever, but decided to go alone to Weston, to see the 
famous old doctor who lived there and who, she was 
told, was wonderfully kind and helpful to women. 
He was queer, hated men, rumor said, and worshipped 
a little crippled, white-haired mother. He was not 
married. 


It was a pretty summer day the day that Mary” 


went to see the doctor. She took the electric line 
and in a little over half an hour found herself in the 
heart of the busy, fine old town, now almost a vigor- 
ous young city. 

It seemed warmer here and the doctor’s office, they 
told her, was a good distance from the station. She 
was tired, so she sat down in the park square. It 
was pretty and cool there with old, old trees and thick 
rows of blossoming shrubs everywhere, and resting 
in a little leafy nook, she gave herself up to the spring 
world and the day. 

She could look down lovely driveways and into the 
glittering shop windows that faced the park square. 
Motors whizzed and rolled lazily by on all sides. 
She watched them idly, then almost cried out, for 
there, stopping at another leafy little nook exactly 
opposite was a huge flaming car so like the one that 
George—It was George! 

He stepped out of the car and was Inughinaty hold- 
ing his arms out to a lovely girl, all fluttering veils 
and pretty summery things. The lovely girl laughed 
happily and slipped into those waiting arms. 

It was curious and so pretty, that little scene 
happening right there before her eyes, and within a 
stone’s throw of her. She was so pretty, that girl, so 
adorable in her beautiful clothes. And George was so 
handsome. And then, with that thought, came the 
first terrible stab of pain and Mary moaned, just a 
little, there in her leafy shelter. 

She watched them stroll off into one of the glittering 
jewelry stores. In the dazzlingly bright morning 
light she could see them bending together over the 
counter, selecting, rejecting, arguing tenderly over 
their purchase. Then they came back to the car. 
The girl slipped a little square package into the pocket 
of George’s coat and they both laughed and got into 
the car and drove away. 

And Mary got up and went on her way to see the 
doctor. 

What he told her almost blotted out the day, the 
little scene in the park square. It all began to seem 
unreal, the day, the sunshine, George, the car, the 
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lovely girl. Only the wide blue, summer sky seemed 
real, and Mary stared up at that. 

““One year—just one year her lips quivered, 
again and again. For an hour she sat in that little 
green park, trying to make herself believe, realize. 
Then slowly her eyes lighted with a great, brave smile 
and she said softly: ‘‘Ah—well.’”’ Thus do mother- 
women comfort themselves. 

She had half a mind to hire one of those luxurious 
cars and let it take her home, for she was woefully 
tired. And what the doctor had just told her made 
_any further need of saving a huge joke. But she didn’t 
hire a car. She knew that after what she had just 
seen in the little park she must do nothing startling, 
ill-bred, nothing silly or spiteful. She was a grown 
woman with six children and only one year to live. 
She must not spoil that one short year of hers with 
unloveliness. 

So she smiled and laughed when the babies came 
to meet her and she let the supper table stand un- 
cleared. She told her boys and girls funny, giggly 
stories and jokes and showered them with droll puz- 
zles. They scarcely knew her, and absolutely refused 
to go to bed. Instead of scolding and insisting she 
laughed again and let them stay up until their heads 
nodded and they just couldn’t stay awake. 

When they were all asleep in their beds she went 
from pillow to pillow and looked at them. . And 
when her lips tried to quiver treacherously she called 
that great, brave smile to her eyes and said softly and 
over and over: ‘‘Ah—well. -Ah—well.”’ ; 

The car came purring home through the still night. 
It was still early. Mary heard George exclaim over 
that uncleared table. She laughed honestly and 
prayed for strength and goodness—just goodness. 

She was sitting at her window in the little rocker in 
which she had nursed and rocked and hushed all her 
babies. She had the lights turned on because she 
dared not trust her treacherous lips in the dark. 
But she didn’t hesitate to meet her husband’s eyes 
when he came upstairs in search of her. 
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HE knew pretty nearly just what was going to 
happen when she saw George put his hand in his 
pocket. Slowly she put up an ice-cold hand and 
George gave her the little square package that she 
had already seen once that day. 

She held it tightly in her hands and close to her breast 
and for just a minute before opening it she turned 
her head and loooked down into the still night outside 
her window. Then she slipped off the string and 
snapped open the jeweler’s box. George watched her. 
He was surprised at her evident eagerness. The next 
instant he was listening to her strange laugh, a laugh 
that she was doing her best to smother. 

“Don’t you like it?”’ he asked as she stared at the 
bracelet in its velvet box, yet made no move to touch 
it. 

“It is very pretty, 
enough.” 

He stared. 

“Not good enough? Why, was there anything else 
you particularly wanted—I can change it, of course— 
why, Mary—I paid fifty dollars for that bracelet.” 

“Yes—I believe it, George. But, George, I 
wouldn’t dream of selling even one kiss of yours for a 
fifty-dollar bracelet,’ she smiled. 

So sitting here in her low rocker, beside the littlest 
baby’s crib, Mary told him all that there was to tell 
about the day, all but what the famous old doctor 
had told her. She did not tell him that. 

And when she had finished, George Lenard in his 
shame and misery and wrath turned upon her and re- 
told her the full history of those twelve bitter years. 
As he went on his wrath mounted and mounted and 
ended in the bitter words: 

“Tt is all your own fault. You have brought this 
on yourself. She’s so pretty and dainty and appre- 
ciates every little thing I give her. And I’ve been glad 
to have her to spend my money on. That’s all I have 
done. I haven’t harmed you. Neither has she. She 
knows all about you and the children. I told her. 
She’s sweet and good. I haven’t harmed her, either. 
But I—I tell you I'll fight the whole world for 
her aE 

He grew almost hysterical and it was she who 
soothed and comforted. 

“Hush, Boy—hush. I know—I know. It is all 
my fault, every bit of it. I’m not blaming you at all. 
And I believe you, believe that she is good—all you say, 
and that you have neither one of you harmed me. 
And you shall have her. Oh, she is lovely, lovely and 
you shall have her—oh, you shall have her, I promise 
you, I promise a 

She was hysterical now and so there they sat, that 
wretched man and wife, and about them slept their 
babies and their neighbors. 

After what seemed like hours, Mary spoke. 

“Listen, George. The way out is easy—so easy. 
He gives me just one year to live, that old doctor— 
just one year. And one day of that year is already 
gone. He gives me a year—and surely you can wait 
that long—surely you will give me that year, too. I 
have been as cruel to the children as I have been to 
you. Give me just home and the babies for a year, 
give me a chance to make up to them the love I 
thought I had no time to show—oh, give me just 
this one little year and I promise you release—I 
promise you—oh, I promise A 


George — but hardly fine 


She was weeping now and George was irying to 
sense this new revelation. 

*““Mary—you are crazy! Why—you won't die. 
That old fool *? George’s voice sounded brutal, 
was harsh with shock and unbelief. 

The harshness bruised Mary and a fine woman’s 
pride raised her head and dried her eyes. She rose 
and faced her husband. 

“George Lenard, if I do not die within the year, I 
promise you on my honor as a loyal wife, that I will 
set you free. A loyal wife,’ she repeated the words, 
steeping them in bitterness, ‘“‘loyalty—that was what 
I thought love always meant. To be loyal, to serve, 
to bear a man’s children. But it seems that I am 
too old-fashioned, too far behind the times.”’ 

Then her outraged mother-heart flamed into a sud- 
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when she found she could play the children’s songs. 

And she dressed in never a somber color or cheap 
garment. ‘‘Tomorrow I may die,” she sang as she 
opened a huge box she had ordered from the city. 

“My—Mary—but it’s fun tosewfor you,”’ the little 
town dressmaker told her. ‘‘And you do certainly 
dress.”” 

“Have to. I’m doing the dressing for my grand- 
mother and my mother and goodness knows how 
many poor dead souls,’ Mary replied to the puzzled 
little woman. 


OR George the days were nightmare dreams with 
black stretches of sleep between. The first 
thing he did after that terrible night was to go and 
see the old doctor. Now that doctor had been 


He stilled his heart, and with one mad, wild prayer, bent over and kissed her 


den, violent storm of passion long suppressed. 


‘George Lenard,” she cried, ‘‘you accuse me of’ 


worrying, forever worrying. But look at me, just 
look at me. I am thirty-two years old. I have six 
children and in a year I must die. Did it ever occur 
to you or any of you men that if we women had fewer 
children we might worry less—drudge less and so 
keep our little prettiness longer? Do you think that 
I do not love pretty things, cannot appreciate leisure? 
And do you know who taught me my bitter, saving 
ways, ground into me that terrible fear of poverty? 
My mother—my poor mother—that woman who was 
kept so busy being a wife to a selfish husband that 
she had no time to be a mother to her twelve children. 
I was the last of the twelve and the bitterness of a 
lifetime went into the making of my soul. My 
mother died young, so young that she left me only 
the memory of a tired, hopeless face and my heritage 
of fear. 

“Tt was a cruel, bitter gift, I grant you. And my 
possession of it has caused you grief. But, George 
Lenard, that same mother bestowed upon me the 
great gift of loyalty—loyalty to truth, to duty, to love. 
You had a right to loathe me for my pitiful cowardice 
—but how dared you, how dared you forget the rest 
of me—the best of me! . 

“But—ah—well,”’ smiled Mary suddenly, and 
spoke softly again and gently to the man who sat 
crushed before her. “‘Ah—well—let it come. What- 
ever comes will be all right for me. But I promise you 
truly, dear—that a year from today you shall be 
free—absolutely free.”’ 

She brushed a tender hand for just a moment over 
his bowed head and left him. 


OR Mary Lenard that year was a revelation. 
She took all the money George gave her and often 
asked for more. She just laughed and rested and 
looked into the hearts of roses and for the first time 
watched her children play. She had a music teacher 
come and give her lessons and was blissfully happy 


truthful but very tender with Mary. He was brutal 
with George. 

“Yes—a year. Sure—always a chance, if she’d 
keep still. But she’s the kind that won’t keep still. 
Where were you when that last baby was born? 
Why didn’t she have better care? Why did you let 
her get up? Why didn’t you send her to me sooner? 
‘Her fault—her fault?’ . Of course it was all her fault. 
It’s always a woman’s fault. No woman that’s worth 
a cuss ever takes care of herself. Doesn’t know how. 
Wouldn’t if she did. What sort of a fool are you 
not to know that? Good-bye.” 

So George went back to the girl for comfort and 
told himself that there was a chance—even that hor- 
rible old brute admitted there was. The girl was as 
lovely and sweet as ever. But George was preoccu- 
pied these days and not always a good companion. 
So the girl grew pouty. That is one of love’s privi- 
leges. But George had been married for twelve 
years to a woman, a sensible, hard-working woman 
who had long ago forgotten how to pout and whose 
idea of love was different. The lovely girl’s pouting 
surprised George. After awhile it made him tired. 
And so gradually he began to look at the girl with new 
eyes, to think of her for the first time in a home with 
children dragging at her dainty draperies. And 
George began to have doubts, and a longing for peace 
and solitude possessed him. 

He was late in keeping an engagement and the girl 
not only pouted but stormed, not as a wronged 
woman storms, but as a spoiled child does it. George 
thought of Mary’s serene, contented face in the old 
days and he was disgusted. But he was prompt at 
their next tryst. She never came. So he drifted, 
sometimes answering her letters and at other times 
deliberately neglecting them. 

And home grew to be such a comforting place these 
days. And Mary was now a dainty, lovely woman 
and such a mother. He sat in odd corners with his 
newspaper and watched her from behind it. Some- 
times the sweetness of her (Continued on page 36) 


66 OMEN must arouse themselves 
V \) more thoroughly than _ they 
have yet done to their per- 
sonal obligations to the cause of their 
country, and be willing to subordinate 
personal desire to the great national 
need. We must have an increasing num-" 
ber of subscriptions. It is for you, your 
country and your country’s future.”— 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman. 


Many Kinds of Fear 


HAT there are at least one hundred and: forty 
different kinds of fear without counting pho- 
bias that are inherited, like those of spiders, 
snakes, cats and mice, is one of the interesting state- 
ments made by Major Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones, 
M. D., in a discussion of ‘‘Mental States and the 
War,” before the Royal Institute of Public Health. 
Practically every kind of fear is to be encountered 
among soldiers suffering from shell shock, some of 
them having that form so common among children 
who are afraid to go to sleep at night. Sir Robert dis- 
sociates fear at once from cowardice and describes 
it as “‘a protective emotion and of biological utility,” 
and notes that in shell shock the stimulus acts 
through various associations that are peculiar to the 
individual. 

Continuous stimulation for a long time or for a 
short time intensively, is able to bring about marked 
conditions of mental and nervous exhaustion, and 
there are the phenomena of shell shock. That there 
is real loss of material within the frightened organism 
has been tested by experiments with animals, the 
effect of continued fear being to break up the cortical 
neurons, to alter muscle structure and to break up 
glandular tissue. 

Various factors have been assigned to account for 
the conditions attendant on shell shock. Some claim 
that it is due to a mechanical percussion on the 
central nervous system through the medium of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid. Others believe that there is dis- 
integration of the blood by: gas evolved, which, as 
has been suggested in The Clinic, tends to block the 
capillaries by precipitates formed in the blood. 


The Capture of Jerusalem 


HE CAPTURE of Jerusalem by the Allies was 

not alone a sentimental victory, but one of 

value from the standpoint of military strat- 
egy. So few of us are familiar with the geography 
and topography of Jerusalem and The Holy Land 
that in our minds this city is associated only with the 
history of the Christ. ‘As a religious center,” says 
Dr. John P. Peters in the Review of Reviews, “‘Jeru- 
salem has been in the hands of the Jews about 1,070 
years of its existence of 4,000 years; in the hands of 
the Romans 255 years, and of the Moslems 1,147 
years; not counting the 1,000 years of its 
earlier history before its conquest of 
David.”’ 

If you will get out your map of the 
Palestine of Bible times you will see 
why Jerusalem has been the bone of 
contention between the Asiatic great 
powers and Egypt. 

“The natural fortress of Judea was 
Jerusalem. From a plateau about 2,400 
feet above sea level a couple of promon- 
tories jut out, surrounded, except for the 
point at which they join the plateau 
northward, by deep gorges. On the 
eastern side of the two eastern promon- 
tories, was the one spring of that region 
which never went dry. While this lay 
without the wall of the original city, it 
was easy to seal it against the enemy; 
and at a very early period a tunnel was 
conducted from this spring into the rock 
beneath the city, with a shaft descending 
from above, which gave the defenders 
access to the water of the spring at all 
times. Later, during the Jewish period, 
when the city occupied both promon- 
tories, this tunnel was carried through 
the hill to a large pool within the city 
itself. Invaders could assault the city 
only from one side, on a fairly narrow 
front, while a siege was extremely diffi- 
cult because of the lack of water for the 
besieging army. 

“That which gave Jerusalem its strat- 
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egic and military value constituted also its original 
claim to sanctity, for in that country a spring of living 
water is a mark of the presence of.God. Jerusalem 
further possessed in the Sakhra a natural high place 
where God manifested Himself. These were the nat- 
ural causes which made Jerusalem a sanctuary anda 
fortress and led David to make it the political and 
religious capital of Judah, and hence of his kingdom.” 


Confusing the Seasons 


HERE are several caves in the United States 
where Nature seems to have become confused 
as to the seasons, according to an article in the 
Popular Science Monthly. During the late spring 
and summer ice forms and a freezing temperature pre- 
vails, but as winter comes on the interior of the caves 
becomes milder, the ice gradually melts and a kind of 
subdued summer sets in underground. 

One of these peculiar caves is to be found at Cou- 
dersport, Pa., and one at Decorah, Iowa. The super- 
stitious among the residents of those localities give 
the caves a wide berth and look with suspicion upon 
anyone daring enough to attempt to investigate them. 

Edwin S. Balch of Philadelphia, who has made a 
study of the subterranean ice mines, as they are called, 
states that according to the theory evolved by inves- 
tigators the formation of the caverns is such that the 
cold air of winter does not penetrate and settle in them 
until late in the spring at the time when the water 
from spring thaws is seeping through the walls and 
roof. This water meeting the cold air freezes and 
stays frozen all summer until, as the fall season ap- 
proaches, the warm summer air at last finds its way 
into the cave and melts the ice. 


Our Soldiers’ Pay 


ITH his quarters, clothing and rations fur- 
nished him, as they are furnished in all the 


armies of the world, the American second-class 
private, receiving his foreign-service pay of $33 a 
month, will be a plutocrat compared with the French 
soldier who draws the bare pittance of $1.50 every 
thirty days, scarcely enough to keep the American 
fighting man in smokes. 
But the French soldier’s wage is, in its turn, 
princely compared with the 32 cents a month which 
the Russian Government allows its privates, and the 


“The Road to Damascus,”’ showing one of the gates to Jerusalem, the fortress of Judea, 
It was here that the allied forces entered the Holy City 


Woman’s World 


66 HERE is no more vital factor in the 
winning of war than food. To 
produce more food and to put in- 

creased production to its best and fullest 
use is the immediate and urgent need of 
the American people. In addition to farm 
food production, we need to establish com- 
munity production centers whose products 
should include poultry, fruit and vegeta- 
bles.’”,-—Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman. 


73 cents which Austria-Hungary pays its troops— 
one and two and a half cents a day, respectively. 

Great Britain is the most generous of the European 
governments in its pay of privates, who receive $7.60 
a month at home and an additional allowance while 
fighting in foreign fields. Italy ranks second in gen- 
erosity with a monthly minimum allowance of $5.83. 
Spain compensates her soldiers with a $4.42 monthly 
wage and Germany has built up her military engine 
of frightfulness with a wage scale beginning at $1.65 
a month—less than six cents a day to do the ruthless 
bidding of ruthless rulers. Japan’s soldiers at home, 
with $8 a year, fare a little worse than the Austrians. 
Turkey is an indulgent employer by comparison, 
granting $11 a year—92 cents a month, say a National 
Geographic Society Bulletin. 4 

A first-class American private, drawing $36.60 a 
month in France, gets $41 a year more than a Russian 
colonel, and $64 a year more than a German lieuten- 
ant for the first three years; $31 a year more than a 
first lieutenant of the Austrian army, and $19 a 
year more than a junior lieutenant in the service of 


Italy. 
What the Officers Get 


HE PAY of an American second lieutenant is 
$100 a year greater than that of a lieutenant 
colonel in the British army, $73 more than that 

of a full colonel in the French army, $62 more than 
that of a German lieutenant colonel, $260 more than 
a colonel of Austrian troops, and only $100 less than 
that of a major general of the Italian army, while to a 
full general of the Russian army the American’s 
$1,700 would seem a fortune, as the Muscovite of the 
highest rank gets only $1,272. 

A brigadier general of the American Army, drawing 
a minimum salary of $6,000, receives nearly $240 
more than a marshal of France, $2,000 more than a 
full general and field marshal in the German army, 
$2,250 more than a full general of Japan, and nearly 
five times as much as a Russian general of the highest 
rank. Italy’s highest army officer at the beginning 
of this war was a lieutenant general, whose annual 
compensation was $150 less than that of an American 
major. 

Since the outbreak of the war the French Govern- 
ment has revised its scale of pay for the army. The 
man in the first-line trenches now receives a franc 
a day ($6 a month), but he is not permitted to 
draw all of this amount. He is paid 
partly in cash and for the balance 
receives a certificate of deposit in 
a reserve fund which is to be dis- 
bursed at the end of the war. All 
those not in the first-line trenches still 
receive their twenty-five centimes 
(five cents) a day. 


Sun-Cured Boys and Girls 


ISIT the J. N. Adam Memorial 
Hospital at Perrysburg, N. Y., 
on almost any sunshiny day in 

January, February or March and what 
will you see? Scampering over the icy 
fields, pelting each other*with handfuls 
of the shivery snow, shouting and 
jumping in glee, their naked berry- 
brown bodies glistening in the icy 
atmosphere, you will view first with 
incredulity and then with alarm, the 
twenty or more patients of the Rollier 
sun-cure treatment. 

*“ Wilting blossoms on bruised stems” 
somebody once called them—the tiny 
tots from the crowded cities, who, born 
of weakling parents, suffer in full the 
sins of their fathers before them. 
Emaciated, weak lunged, with a tuber- 
cular tendency, they never had half a 
chance in the battle of life until Dr. 
Pryor imported from Europe the Rol- 
lier sun-cure system, writes Samuel 
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W. Heppler of the Illustrated Sunday Magazine. Be- 
fore beginning the sun cure the children are accustomed 
to open air life, eating, studying, sleeping out of 
doors, warmly clad. Then the treatment is begun, 
the feet being exposed to the rays of the sun for 
five minutes at a time, three or four times a day, 
at hour intervals. On the second day the feet are 
exposed for ten minutes and the legs, from the 
knees to the ankles, for five-minute intervals. The 
third day the.feet have a still longer sun bath and the 
thighs are given the five-minute preliminary treat- 
ment. Gradually the entire body is exposed until in 
the course of a few weeks the exposure is allowed to 
last from four to six hours per day. Dr. Rollier be- 
lieves that improvement in the bone and gland cases, 
as well as in the lung cases, progresses as pig- 
mentation takes place. By the time the skins of the 
kiddies are an Indian brown, their bodies should be 
whole. For convenience sake, the exposures are 
given in bed. 

There are sun-cure hospitals in Colorado, in Ari- 
zona, in North Carolina, in Tennessee among the 
mountains, and in the Adirondack and the Cascade 
mountains of the East. But nowhere is the Rollier 
system as thoroughly and as successfully applied as 
it is in the Perrysburg hospital—1,650 feet above sea 
level, where the thermometer often sinks to twenty 
below zero. To the uninitiated the exposure of the 
tender bodies of the children to the weakened rays 
of a January sun, is little short of criminal. But 
though the sun-cure treatment is a long one, requiring 
a year and a half for perfect results, the experiences 
of the physicians at Perrysburg have been that the 
children undergoing it, despite their weakened bodies, 
are less susceptible to changes of temperature and 
are free from colds and the other kindred ills that are 
a constant menace to a happy childhood. 


Whale Meat for Food 


EVERSING the Biblical story about Jonah, the 

R people of the Pacific slope are rapidly taking to 

the swallowing of the whale. In other words, 

the consumption of whale meat is growing constantly, 

and the marketing of this sort of food supply is taking 

the attention of some of the most prominent concerns 
on that coast. 

This is certainly a new way of combating the ogre 
of the day, the high cost of living, and the laurels of 
victory may yet be placed upon the brows of the men 
who have dared to promote such a distinct change in 
dietary. 

It was only in May that Seattle had its first taste of 
whale meat, which was shipped in by the company 
operating at Bay City, and within a day or two more 
than a ton was sold in the various markets and res- 
taurants. First, of course, the meat was ordered as 
a novelty and curiosity, and then, to the surprise of the 
dealers, the demand suddenly exceeded the supply. 


Training Camp Activities. 


Unique Advantages of Our 
_ Training Camps 


WAT our boys in training 
“faraway from home and 


mother” are doing in their 
spare time is naturally a matter of 
deep interest to the ladies of the land. 
So itis to Uncle Sam. That paternal 
gentleman realized as soon as he 
found it necessary to mobilize against 
the Hun, that though it might be 
easy to pipe a million and a half eager 
young men out of homes surrounded 
with the varied distractions of mod- 
ern life, he would have to blow more 
than one note to keep them happily 
satisfied and prevent that discontent 
which might cause them to stray 
after other alluring but siren sounds. 
However, Uncle Sam is a mighty 
good player and these are some of the 
melodies he produced: Athletics, 
from highly organized sports like 
football to impromptu games that 
take one back to the “‘recess’”’ hour 
of school days; music—from personal 
performances by celebrated artists to 
“canned” versions of themselves 
and mass singing by the men in 
““bunches,’’ companies and regiments 
under the leadership of experienced 
song conductors; dramatics—such 
metropolitan successes as “Turn to 
the Right,” “Here Comes the 
Bride,” etc., produced in especially 
constructed ‘Liberty Theaters;’’ 
widely equipped libraries; educational 
courses in many subjects; lectures, 
entertainments, and movies galore; 
recreation rooms where one may 
write, read, smoke, play games, etc., 
and, best of all, the neighboring com- 
munities thoroughly mobilized to 
entertain the boys when they are 
allowed to leave camp. 

And it must be recognized that 
Uncle Sam is the first among the 
nations to provide a “living” pro- 
gram as well as a military program 
for his boys in training. In this great 
undertaking Uncle Sam is represented by Raymond 
B. Fosdick of New York, assisted by two Commis- 
sions, one for the army and one for the navy, called 
the War and Navy Departments Commissions on 
While it is true that the 
Commissions are providing plenty of interest and 
entertainment for the men by bringing outside talent 
into the camps and naval training stations, the key- 


States. 


You are right. 


In southern California the meat has been on the 
market for several months, and it has established a 
definite place in the list of supplies for the table. At 
La Jolla, near san Diego, Cal., at a barbecue incident 
to a friendship fiesta, held in June, to demonstrate the 
amicable relations existing between the Southwest and 
the sister republic of Mexico, the feature of the entire 
menu was the roasted whale meat, which was eaten 
with a relish by the thousands who participated. 

Among the advantages which are set forth by the 
advocates of the use of the meat are its low market 
price of twelve and one-half cents a pound; its high 
percentage of digestible matter, approximating 98%; 
the fact that it contains 4% more protein than beef, 
and that it contains no bones nor fat, thus avoiding 
waste and shrinkage. 

The Japanese are credited with having used whale 
meat in their own country for a long time, and it 
was to the fishermen of this race that the first sales 
of it were made on the Pacific coast, the market 
gradually extending to the Americans. 

It has been estimated that a total of 20,000 
whales are killed each year in the various waters 
about the globe, and that each whale can furnish 
as much edible meat as a hundred beeves. It does 
not take any great mathematical ability to figure 
out the amount of good meat which has been going 
to waste for generations. 


These boys are almost naked and they are playing in the snow. They like it, because 
they believe it will make them well and strong 


note of their work is to develop our boys’ own power 
to do these things themselves—whether it be singing, 
acting, studying, or exercising. Many young men 
are getting an opportunity, neglected in the rush of a 
first business career, to further the use of mind and 
body begun in college; the larger per cent are getting 
a chance at mental growth beginning, for the large 
number of illiterates, with elementary English and 
arithmetic, and a whack at healthy bodily sports that 
their lives would never have afforded them otherwise. 
In supplying the varied, wholesome activities of mod- 
ern society, the Commissions are accomplishing the 
twofold task of turning otherwise dull hours into a 
keen delight, and making our soldiers and sailors 
worth-while, efficient young men. 


Man the Machine 


HE MANUFACTURER who improves the 
conditions under which his employees labor, 
knowing that it will be an economic benefit will 
do this more cheerfully and much more thoroughly 
if not driven by some compulsory act of legislation, 
says W. Gilman Thompson, M. D. = 
The executive of a large Ohio rubber industry was 
heard to say that he regarded his employee as a “‘ma- 
chine,” further explaining that his machines were 
delivered to him in prime condition, and it was his 


This is an American girl — 
the daughter-in-law of a for- 
mer president of the United 
She is shown in her 
waitress’ costume, in which 
she helps care for invalid 
soldiers, while her husband, 
T. Roosevelt, Jr., is fighting 
with Pershing 
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duty to keep them at highest efficiency, 
and similarly he expected the workman 
to come to him in good order and to 
maintain himself in such good order. 
To that end the company had instituted 
physical examinations of every em- 
ployee not only on entering the estab- 
lishment but periodically thereafter, 
and it insisted on compliance with sim- 
ple rules, including abstinence from 
liquor, avoidance of obvious risk of 
infectious disease, and the immediate 
care of wounds, for in certain processes 
of rubber manufacturing there is the 
liability to slight cuts. Further than 
this the employee is to report promptly 
when ill, and is entitled to care in the 
company hospitals. 


The Smallest Bees 


HE SMALLEST honeybees in all 

the world are said to be dwellers 

in the East Indian islands and on 

the mainland of Hindustan. Their 

honeycombs are about as large as a 

child’s head and the cells something 

about the size of a head of a pin; yet 

both the honey and the wax are exceed- 
ingly good in quality. 


Where the Sugar Goes 


N CONSUMPTION of sugar the 

I United States stands at the head of 
the list of world countries, our total 
consumption being 8% billion pounds 
in the fiscal year 1917 against approxi- 
mately 5 billions in Germany, 5 billions 
in the United Kingdom, and 2 billions 
in France, the figures for the European 
countries being those for normal years. 
Our per capita consumption, however, is 
less than that of certain other coun- 
tries, Denmark’s consumption being 93 
pounds per capita, England 90, United 
States 82, Germany 75, Norway and 
Sweden 60, Netherlands 73, France 40, 
Russia 30, Spain 15 and Italy 10. 
About 25 per cent of our consumption 
is drawn from our own fields, 27 per 
cent from our islands, and 48 per cent from foreign 
countries, chiefly Cuba. The value of the sugar enter- 
ing continental United States was, in the fiseal year 
1914, $155,000,000, and in 1917, $348,000,000, the 
average import price per pound (including that from 
the islands) having been, in 1914, 2.3c, and 1917, 4.6c. 


Traps to Catch Sunbeams 


OMPARATIVELY few gardeners appreciate 
( the results obtained by the proper use of glass. 
Unprotected flower and vegetable crops are 
subject to weather conditions, while with the intelli- 
gent use of glass the plants will mature quickly and 
the number of crops grown on a given space can be 
increased considerably and the vegetables will be 


' tender and juicy. 


Until recently the sashlight and the bell glass have 
been the only practical devices suitable for the pur- 
pose, but French gardeners now use what they call the 
continuous cloche. It is a very simple and clever 
adaptation of ordinary panes of window glass, held 
together firmly by a patented system of bent wires. 
The wire grips the glass firmly in a manner that 
makes the forcer absolutely rigid, in the form of an 
inverted letter V. The two panes of glass do not 
quite meet at the top, leaving a small space at the 
apex which affords proper ventilation, allowing ex- 
cessive heat and moisture to escape. When the bell 
glass is used it is necessary to plant in small round 
patches, but with the new system the planting may 
be in long rows as is common in ordinary gardening, 
economizing in space and labor. 

Various sizes of glass can be used to hasten growth 
in the spring and for protecting all kinds of plants in 
the fall, extending the length of the season consider- 
ably, making it possible to start the garden earlier 
than usual and keep it going until late in the fall. 

When not in use the glass can be removed from the 
wire frames a..d stored away and the wires packed 
away until wanted the following season. 


Millions Saved by Daylight 


RANCE, it is understood, estimates her saving 
F in lighting and fuel alone by the daylight saving 
plan at not less than $10,000,000 a year. 
England is reported to have saved gas and electricity 
to the extent of about $12,000,000, and actually saved 
300,000 tons of coal in the summer of 1916. Edin-_ 
burgh saved $50,000 in fuel alone. Manchester, 
England, decreased lighting cost 15 per cent over the 
previous year, and Nottingham 25 per cent. In 
Vienna the saving in lighting bills was $142,000. The 
estimated possible saving for the United States for the 
five months under this plan is placed at from $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 in lighting bills, and in fuel several 
millions more. 
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The Ught played on the face with tts staring eyes and hideous grin, and then the face sank beneath the water 


A Strange Inheritance 


IOLET MILTON, formerly a ste- 


ing the assistance of Gerald Boynton, an 


By C. Ranger Gull 


Illustrated by Warrant Pryor 


Read This First 
himself. 


The old servant persuades 


to follow it in a chartered tug and 


nographer in Wall Street, New York, 
inherits the huge paper mills of her uncle, 
Sir William Milton, in addition to an im- 
mense fortune. She informs Peter Fan- 
shawe, the director of the mills, to whom 
she has taken a strong dislike, that she 
intends taking an active part in the busi- 


experimentalist at the mill, and rein- 
states an old trusted servant of her uncle, 
Elijah Winterbotham. Both these men 
are hated by Fanshawe. © Winter- 
botham visits Violet late one evening, 
and tells her he suspects Fanshawe to be 
conducting secret operations at dead of 


Violet to accompany him to the Experi- 
ment House, through the glass roof of 
which they see something of what is 
going on. They encounter Gerald Boyn- 
ton, revolver in hand, on the roof. 

The latter tells Violet of a mysterious 
boat, carrying cargoes from the Experi- 


trap the conspirators. On the night ap- 
pointed for the pursuit, Violet receives 
the written resignation of Fanshawe. 
Nevertheless, that night, Violet, Boyn- 
ton and Winterbotham board the tug, 
and have barely started when they 
run into the body of Peter Fanshawe, 


ness. She provokes Fanshawe by solicit- 


Chapter V. 


ITH a sudden movement, Winter- 
botham shut off the engines. The 
boat hook fell clattering on the bot- 
tom boards. 

Boynton turned to Violet. She 
was standing by his side and her hand 
was on his shoulder. 

“Did you see?’’ he said in a harsh 
voice. ‘“‘Did you see who it was?” 
“Yes, I saw”’— she swayed for a moment as the 

boat rocked a little, and his arm went around her. 

“Steady, steady, Miss Milton! Sit down on the 
stern sheet. Oh, this is awful.’ 

They had overshot the body by some ten yards. 
The bows of the motor boat were pointed toward the 
creek from which they had come. The body was 
floating out beyond their stern into the full tideway, 
and Violet and Boynton saw it drifting behind them, 
so to speak. Winterbotham was standing by the 
engines, holding the lamp high and still focussing it 
on the retreating horror. 

Then she saw a strange thing. 

The light played on the drowned face with its star- 
ing eyes and hideous grin, and then the face sank 
beneath the water. There was a little oily swirl, and 
the body itself sank far out of sight. As it did so, 
Winterbotham’s voice came harshly to them. 

“He’s gone for many days. It’s always so. A man 
that’s been drowned, or knocked on the head maybe, 
and put into t’ river has a certain amount of air in his 
lungs. Mester Fanshawe couldn’t have been long 
dead, which was the reason for him floating. So 
coming along so fast disturbed the equilibrium. 
T’poor chap’s gone down below. Nobody won’t see 
him again for a fortnight. I’ve known them washed 


night in the works, and thereby enriching 


ment House at night. 


up unrecognizable at Hoylake or West Kirby. On the 
other hand, the currents may take them up to South- 
port or again they’ve been known to turn up at Elles- 
mere, and the Ship Canal.’’ 

There was a little slap against- the bows of the 
motor boat. Some spray and a pint or two of water 
came over the side. 

The stars spangled the great black velvet are of 
heaven. The fresh salt breezes moaned round them. 
The swell of the black waters seemed to be increasing. 
It was immeasurably vast and splendid—and the 
little motor boat was turning, twisting, and drifting 
in the strong currents of the Mersey. 

“How awful! How incredibly awful 
heard Violet say. : 

He sat down beside her with a jerk. “Put that 
lamp back in the bows, Winterbotham,”’ he said in 
crisp, commanding tones. ‘‘Get your engines staried. 
We have lost only five minutes. We must get to the 
“Sea Gull’ as quickly as possible.” ; 

As she heard the ringing voice of command, Violet 
made a great effort to pull herself together. As ifina 
dream, she saw the little mechanic bending over the 
engine hatchway and pulling aside the shutter. He 
crouched over the central hump like a grotesque 
dwarf. Again there was a4 sound like.a revolver fired 
rapidly, and then the rising hum and the swish of the 
boat as it turned its nose once more to the central 
river, and the cold air of its passage blew across her 
face. 

They raced at full speed into the Fairway, passed 
the promontory of New Brighton, and into the stream. 

Boynton was crouching over the tiller. She felt his 
warm ungloved hand upon hers. 

“You understand,” he whispered, “you under- 
stand we must go on and see this thing through. Are 
you frightened?” pressing her fingers reassuringly. 


? 


Boynton 


They arrange 


in the water. 


Instinetively, she moved closer to him—there was 
only the tiller between them. She liked his hand on 
hers. 

“No, I am not frightened. 
must go on, Mr. Boynton. 
terrible!’’ 

“Try to keep up. It was more awful than I could 
ever have thought. But you see what has happened?” 

““He—he has been murdered?”’ 


IT know now that we 
But it was terrible, 


“Unquestionably. Fanshawe—oh, how brilliant 
he was in his work. I have always revered him for 
that! Fanshawe has served the purpose of those who 


have employed him. They have paid an enormous 
sum for the work he has done. Then, in order that 
he should never betray them, he has been east away 
like this. Poor fellow, poor fellow!” 

“T disliked him intensely when I met him first,” 
Violet said in a low, vibrating voice. ‘‘ When I knew 
more, and was caught up into this secret business, I 
hated and feared him. Now, I have no feeling but 
utter sorrow.” 

“May he find rest,’”’ the young man answered. “I 
see now that he was a mere pawn in some stupendous 
game. But, Miss Milton, this has just occurred to me. 
As far as you are concerned, the matter is over. Shall 
we not return, even now?” 

“TI do not know whether you are trying me, Mr. 
Boynton,” she answered, “‘but I tell you this. Noth- 
ing shall stop me now! I am in the dark—we are 
both in utter darkness, but we have set our hands to 
the plough. This has not all come by chance. Let us 
go to the very end.”’ 

Her low vibrating voice had hardly ceased when 
the young man’s left hand left hers and he stood up 
in the stern sheets. 

“The ‘Sea Gull!’ he cried. 
not three hundred yards away.” 


“The tug!—She is 
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With his left hand upon the tiller, he stretched out 
his right arm, pointing to where something black lay 
sullenly on the water. There was an arrangement of 
two green lights, a red light, and then another green, 
upon the side. 

There was a swish and a snarl as the motor boat 
described a curve and shot off at an angle toward the 
lights. At the same time, Winterbotham put a whis- 
tle to his lips, and a shrill call shivered over the inter- 
vening space. 

It was answered by a roaring voice coming to them 
through a megaphone. In two minutes the motor 
boat was at rest, and its crew were going up the ac- 
commodation ladder which slanted from the high side 
of the tug. 

““Where’s the lady?’’ came in a horse growl, as 
Violet climbed up to the tug. 

““Miss Milton is here, skipper,’ she heard Gerald’s 
voice, and then she found her hand enclosed in a huge 
paw and shaken vigorously. 

“This is Captain Harrop, Miss Milton,” Boynton 
said. 

“And very much at your service, Miss. You have 
bought me and the ‘Sea Gull’ till further orders, and 
you are queen of the tug! This way; I think you will 
say we’ve done you pretty.” 

Violet was too excited and upset to realize quite 
what she was doing. One thing she knew—that the 
arm of Gerald Boynton was guiding her, and then she 
found herself in the cabin of the boat. 

““We’ve done our best, Miss Milton,’”’ said Captain 
Harrop, filling up the doorway, “at least Mr. Boynton 
has. ‘I hope you'll be comfortable.” 

Violet looked at the skipper and smiled mechani- 
cally. She saw an extraordinary personality. The 
man was not five feet two in height, and he was nearly 
as broad, with a great clean-shaved face. Below his 
peaked cap, little black eyes sparkled. His nose was 
as red as a piece of coral; his mouth enormous, irre- 
sistibly genial and strong. This pantomime mask 
grinned, nodded, and disappeared. As the cabin 
door slid to, there was a bellow and a whistle, the 
sharp ting-ting of the engine-room gong, and a deep, 
writhing throb. 

“TI have done my best, Miss Milton,’’ Gerald was 
saying. ‘‘I hope you will find this quite comfortable.” 

Then the girl looked round her with a little ex- 
clamation of pleasure and surprise. The portholes 
were covered with crutains of bright chintz—she saw 
at once that there had been no time to hem them. A 
Turkish rug covered the stained oilcloth on the floor. 
The captain’s bunk was full of white pillows and 
fragrant linen sheets. The table in the middle of the 
cabin was covered with an embroidered cloth, and a 
copper bowl full of nodding daffodils stood in the 
center. The whole place had a mingled odor of strong 
tobacco, rum, and lavender water. Under the bunk, 
Violet’s quick eyes discerned an immense pair of sea 
boots and a battered tin bowl with three or four 
pipes in it. 

The cabin door slid back and 
Winterbotham brought in Violet’s 
bags. 

“We are off now, Miss Milton,” 
Boynton said, in a tone which 
lacked his usual confidence, as he 
went toward the door. “I dohope - 
it is all right.” 

Violet saw him look round swift- 
ly with a worried face, and then he 
was gone, and she was alone. 


HE sat down upon the seat oppo- 
site the bunk on the starboard 
side, and began to laugh hysteri- 
cally. Her hand discovered a large 
bottle of lavender water and a scent 
spray shoved under the cushion on 
which she sat. 

“Oh, you dear!” she cried. ‘You 
funny dear!—This wonderful im- 
provisation. The chintz curtains 
with all the ragged ends hanging 
down at the bottom, and the cap- 
tain’s boots and pipes all under my 
bed.”’ 

She held up the bottle of lavender 
water and smelled the strong fra- 
grance of it, and the stronger, all- 
permeating odor of ships’ tobacco. 
And then she saw again the wide- 
open, staring eyes and dog’s grin 
of the drowned Fanshawe, and she 
wrestled with her hysteria, gripping 
the edge of the table until it seemed 
that the ship vibrated with her. 

Indeed, it was vibrating. The 
immensely powerful engines of the 
tug were full at work. The cabin 
was aft. The drone of the propeller 
shaft in the thrust blocks was im- 
mediately below the floor on which 
she stood. There was a slight sway- 
ing movement of the cabin, and a 
curious impression of swiftness. 
She knew that the boat was kicking 
its way out to the open sea, and 
going at full speed. 

The hunt had begun. 


Half an hour afterward there was a knock at the 
cabin door, and Boynton and Winterbotham entered, 
the latter carrying a bow] of soup. 

“Do you think you could hold a council of war, 
Miss Milton?’’ Boynton asked. “But, first of all, I beg 
you to drink this, it will do you good.”’ 

Violet was glad of the soup and drank it in silence. 

“Tt is good of you to have thought of it,’’ she said 
atlength. ‘“‘I was more unnerved than I knew. That 
poor, poor man!” 

“T never liked the man,” said Boynton gravely, 
**but whatever his faults, he has paid terribly for 
them.”’ 

“Then you do not think it might possibly have been 
an accident?” 

“Tt weren’t no accident, Miss,” said Winterbotham. 
“TIT saw more than ye did. Mester Fanshawe was 
knocked on the head and thrown into t’water.” 

“You are quite sure he was murdered?” 

“That’s what they call it, Miss,’ said the little 
man, dryly. 

“You see the extreme significance of it, don’t you?” 
Boynton interrupted. ‘Putting any sentimental 
considerations aside, you will remember what I 
said to you in the motor boat?” 

“T remember everything.” 

“Well, I have learned a great deal since I left you 
this afternoon. The plot thickens—oh, the plot 
thickens!’’ he said with a dramatic gesture, so unlike 
him that Violet started. She saw the brown eyes 
were suddenly flecked with little gold sparkles, The 
strong mouth tightened. 

Violet leaned forward on the table. 
were upon it, and her head was in her hands, 
on,’’ she said. 

“About the yacht, Miss Milton, the mysterious 
yacht. She is not mysterious any longer. She was 
the ‘Shamrock’ of Bray, just outside Dublin. Cap- 
tain Harrop knows her quite well. The ‘Sea Gull’ 
often goes to Dublin. Only a month ago she was 
bought, and now she turns up at Liverpool as the 
‘Mabinogion.” She is a fast turbine boat of six hun- 
dred tons, and she was bought by Mr. Conway Flint.”’ 

“And who-may that be, Mester Boynton?’’ Winter- 
botham asked. 

“No one you would be likely to know, Winter- 
botham. Very few people in Liverpool have heard of 
him, but I know him.”’ 

He turned to Violet. ‘‘I think I told you,” he said, 
“that I am a Welshman, and that our family estate 
is at Moel. I am of the soil. My people were minor 
chiefs of the mountains in the past. Now, my brother 
is a Welsh squire of good repute. Though I have 
broken away from all that and have become a scien- 
tist, yet I know what goes on in Wales. Conway 
Flint is an extraordinary person. He is of good Welsh 
blood, but he has been mixed up in various scandals. 
For the last five years—since his estates were sold 
under his feet—he has been the right-hand man of 
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“Gerald! Gerald! my love! Oh, Gerald, come back,”’ she cried 
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Lord Llandrylas. He lives with the Earl at Ynad— 
the huge fortress palace up in the clouds of the Pen- 
drylas Range. It must be what we thought yesterday 
when we saw Lord Llandrylas at the Midland Hotel. 
Llandrylas is the sinister influence behind it all.” 

“Yesterday!” Violet cried. ‘‘Was it only yester- 
day! I seem to have lived a hundred years since 
then. Yesterday,’ she went on with gathering pas- 
sion, “I saw Mr. Fanshawe walking through the 
Palm Court of the hotel with the man whose face was 
like the face of Lucifer. Tonight I have seen him dead 
and drowned in the sea. What does it mean? What 
does it all mean?” 

“Who can say?” Boynton rejoined. “I think it 
means something very horrible. And I think, too, 
that you, Miss Milton, Winterbotham, and myself, 
are destined by Providence to get to the bottom of it.’’ 


HERE was a sharp rap, and the door of the cabin 
slid back. A gust of cool air flooded in, and the 
light fell upon the great face of Captain Harrop. 

‘Ad your little talk with Missy?” asked the skip- 
per. “If so, I comes along as ordered.’* 

He proceeded to worm himself into the cabin, smil- 
ing extensively, and Violet detected a quick glance 
toward the space underneath her bunk. She thought 
she knew what Captain Harrop had come for, and she 
rose to the occasion. 

“Well, since you ask me, Missy,” said the captain, 
“TI did leave ’em under the bunk, though you’ve 
quick eyes to notice it. Thank you kindly. The 
‘Mabinogion’—the ‘Shamrock’ that was—is just 
about three miles ahead of us upon the port bow. 
Her lights are quite plain.” 

“And where are we, Captain?” 
asked. 

“Off Rhyl,’ the skipper answered. ‘‘We shall be 
abreast of Colwyn Bay in an hour. Then we turn 
north past Llandudno, and make the Great Orme at 
dawn,” 

“Then it is as you suspected, Captain Harrop?” 
Boynton asked. 

“I’m pretty sure of it,”” Harrop answered. 
yacht is going to Pendrylas Harbor.” 

**And what is Pendrylas Harbor, captain?” Violet 
asked. 

“It’s a creek some way east of Conway, Missy. 
There’s a big stone pier built out. It’s where the 
slate ships come. All the mountains beyond are full 
of slate quarries, which belong to Lord Llandrylas. 
Slate goes from there in his lordship’s ships to all parts 
of the world. There’s a biggish village behind the 
harbor.” 

““We must be absolutely certain,’’ Boynton replied. 

“Well, we shall steam past Pendrylas and watch 
the ‘Mabinogion’ make the harbor,” said the captain. 
“She can’t have any idea we’re following her if we 
go straight on.”’ 

“It would be much better if one of us could go 
ashore without exciting attention,” 
said Boynton. 

“Well, that’s the difficulty,” said 
the captain. ‘There are plenty of 
seafaring men in the port. IfI put 
in there without reason, they would 
want to know why, and, I take it, 
that would defeat your purpose.”’ 

“You know what we are trying 
to find out, Captain. First, we 
want to be quite sure that the 
yacht does put in at Pendrylas—we 
already know that it must belong to 
Lord Llandrylas. But, as you are 
aware, there is something on board 
which has been taken from the 
Works in Liverpool. We want to 
see what becomes of that.” 

The captain scratched his head. 
“Tf I were to lay to, and you 
watched the shore with glasses, you 
would not see very much, and that 
would be suspicious again. As 
there is some mischief going on, 
they are sure to be on the lookout.” 

“They do not know either Win- 
terbotham or myself,’ Boynton 
said. ‘‘Do they know you, Cap- 
Cain???” 

** Aye, I’ve put in there once or 
twice. I remember I had an eve- 
ning there with a skipper of aslate 
boat’’—and here the captain paused 
as his eyes fell upon Violet. ‘Well, 
we had a convivial evening, so to 
speak. Now, I tell you what I 
could do; it has just occurred to me. 
I’ll go ashore in the boat and take 
Mr. Winterbotham with-me. I can 
fit him up with a suit of slops, and 
he can be the mate. We will go to 
the public house on the quay for an 
hour or two, and keep our eyes 
open. And, what’s more, I can let 
out casually that there’s an Argen- 
tine barque about due, and I am 
cruising to meet her and take her in 
tow. How will that do, gentlemen?” 

“That will do excellently,’ Boyn- 
ton replied. (Continued on page Day 
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She listened 
lo the 
discussion in 
the next room 
and waited 
breathlessly 
for the reason 
why a 
school teacher 
was liked 
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Erte RE YOU going to chaperon the junior- 
senior picnic?” The _ science-and- 
| mathematics teacher scribbled the 

question on the desk blotter, and Miss 

Evans shook her head, carefully eras- 

ing the words. The other teacher 

ly cceed around the desk, her back to 

2D the pupils in the High School assem- 
bly room. It was the last period in 

the day, and the undercurrent of tone rose a little 
when the teacher in charge was thus cut off from sight. 

“IT hear they’re only going to ask Miss Newberry 
this year. Well,’’ with a smothered yawn, “‘I’m glad 
I don’t have to trail along with them.” 

Miss Evans nodded, but with an uncomfortable 
sense of something lost. She was a teacher in whose 
duty-filled life was no self-indulgence; her time, she 
declared, must be devoted to the pupils. Only now, 
for some while, the pupils had made fewer and fewer 
requests for her time. She looked toward her record 
book, calling for monthly averages, and then leaned 
to one side, to see an imaginary disturbance, until the 
other teacher moved away. 

So they were going to invite only Miss Newberry 
to chaperon them. Special invitations always went 
to new teachers, nearly always, anyway. And Cope 
Dudley would do the inviting. In the droop of Cope’s 
eyelids, the lift of his shoulders, was that subtly mas- 
culine superiority which subjugates mothers, girls, and 
even dutiful teachers; but Miss Newberry would 
laugh and put him off and consider “‘another engage- 
ment,” as though she were quite safe in taking her 
time. 

The June attitude of license in school was already 
setting in. An unauthorized step across the assembly 
room drew the teacher’s attention to Cope Dudley, 
and with never failing fascination she watched the 
play of his shoulder muscles under his negligee shirt. 
He had risen to hand a book to a senior girl with as 
much indifference as though he, she, and the girl, did 
not know it held a note, and Miss Evans looked for 
his bravado smile of conscious wrong-doing. She 
had a deprecatory lift of the eyebrows ready for 
him, but the lad did not glance her way. 

Girls at the picnic would all want to take Miss 
Newberry’s picture—snapshots of her were always 
tumbling out of algebras, or turning up in note- 
books—and they would want her to tell their fortunes. 
She would talk with the boys, too. Miss Evans’ lips 
straightened. Nothing about the debating society, or 
self-government in the school, but the sort of talk one 
might hold with a young man caller. And Kenneth 
Gray would be quite innocently pleased by Miss 
Newberry. The record book still waited, while Miss 
Evans’ eyes sought out one corner of the room, to be 
solaced by Kenneth’s boyish beauty, of which he was 
boyishly unaware. She loved his smooth dark hair, 
and the square chin which counteracted the curve of 
his cheek. She loved to think that the friendly look 
in his eyes was for her alone, and she always set aside 
his papers to be read last with a little thrill of interest, 
as she did Cope Dudley’s, and the prettiest of the little 
girls. But Kenneth was sprawling at his desk, yawn- 
ing openly. Two of the girls were making their way 
to the platform—she pulled up her collar nervously 
when they fixed their eyes on her—Henrietta, who 
had been “away” at school and knew the latest thing 
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in collars, and her friend who served to remind others 
of Henrietta’s superiority. They would be compan- 
ionable girls, Miss Evans thought, when she really 
knew them; frequently she meant to try. 

“Can we go home early?” one inquired. ‘‘We’re 
on the committee for the sophomore banquet to the 
seniors tonight and we want to get the things for the 
fruit salad.” 

Miss Evans leaned nearer them. 

““What else are you having at your banquet?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” drawled the sophomore. Her 
friend glanced out of the window and sighed. 

““Can I—can’t I help you with the salad?” Miss 
Evans swallowed to keep from clearing her throat. 
“T can do it after school es 

The girls exchanged side glances. 

“Oh, no, thank you,”’ said one. 

“We can do it all right,’’ said the other. 

She was still leaning forward when they were gone, 
the summoned smile on her face, the rebuff sounding 
again. She had wanted to help. She had thought she 
would put off the averaging and do it at night in her 
hot little room. She would have worked .over the 
sticky fruit and laughed at their talk and entertained 
them with anecdotes of her normal school days. And 
they didn’t want her. The Bering High School was 
her world, and her world, at the end of five wistfully 
dutiful years, didn’t care. ‘“‘They say it takes six 
years to make a school teacher out of a person who 
teaches school.’ Miss Evans, staring above the 
pupils’ heads at the clock, could hardly see its blurred 
face. Then suddenly her hot breath scorched her 
throat and in the heat of anger she tried to thrust her 
world from her. 

“They’re nothing but rude, naughty, ungrateful 
children. I guess it needn’t take six years to make me 
a school teacher.” Deliberately she drew her record 
book toward her, and began averaging marks. In 
alphabetic order this time, not picking out the better 
ones first, that she might be more kindly disposed 
toward the others; in strict observance of the letter 
of the law, with no regard for fractions of a credit; no 
anxious scanning of past months’ grades; no extra 
point or two for encouragement, justified to herself 
by “‘class attitude.”’ 

“Kenneth Gray,” she called crisply, ‘sit up and 
get to work. With the grades you make, you cer- 
tainly can’t afford to be lazy. She was looking coldly 
ata giggling freshman, so she missed the color mount- 
ing to his cheeks, and the hurt Iook in his eyes before 
he dropped them to his book. The time was passed 
when that look could call up a protective hurt in her, 
and resentment toward its cause. 

“Girls! The talking is to be stopped. Don’t argue 
the question. I am neither blind nor deaf.” Sar- 
casm, a thing always avoided because an unfair ad- 
vantage over the pupil, was proving a ready device. 
Miss Evans employed it further, as she twisted a 
straying lock about a hairpin, and pinioned it severely. 

“If you devoted yourself more to your American 
History, Cope, and less to the notes you and Estelle 
are writing each other %y 


To Woman’s Clubs: 


Before you finally plan your club programs for 
this coming fall and winter, I want to suggest that 
you write to Julia C. Lathrop, Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Washington, and ask her to 


send you the Children’s Year Working Program. 

It is of splendid interest at any time, but just 
now when so very much depends on the tomorrow 
of our young citizenship the work is of inestimable 


importance, 


Ape Se 


A gasping titter passed over the room, a book 
slammed defiantly, and two inkwells clattered. With 
a sort of triumph, the teacher at the desk denied 
“understanding’’ of her charges; denied considera- 
tion of the weather, the time of day, her own ‘‘ mood.” 
She was changing before their very eyes. She could 
see their wordless communication of amused surprise, 
hear the hum of the study hour die down at her every, 
caustic remark and rise again with a new tone of 
gathering revolt; she could feel her throat grow hotter, 
and her determination to put off this schoolroom 
world, grow stronger, but one thing neither they nor 
she could know—that back of it all, and spurring her 
bitter scolding, was the longing to be liked; the un- 
formed, unthought feeling that if her painstaking past 
attempts had weakly failed, she might succeed by 
their opposites. 

The day, lengthened by those kept after school and 
at work, till the last relentless tick of the hour, was 
prolonged by one more incident. The pestmaster, 


making out his assortments of textbook advertise- 
ments, by the waning light, passed over one envelope. 

“From the West,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Looks like a 
real letter.” 

“Indeed,” said Miss Evans frigidly. “I am glad it 
was not a postcard.” 

The letter was a thing to make her laugh aloud, 
a short, hard laugh, from its ill-timed beginning out of 
other days, ‘“‘Dear Nell,” to its ending, “‘Your old 
friend and schoolmate, Tom.” Some of the phrases 
she read aloud as she walked alo. e, her voice sounding 
as hard as her laugh. “The West is a great country— 
fine opportunities for young men—wouldn’t write till 
I’d made good—to see you—to talk to you again—to 
tell you everything 

“©«To see you after all these years.’” Miss Evans? 
eyes closed sharply at the picture; a lined, graying, 
sallow failure; an old maid, stripped of illusions, who 
had once dreamed of a service and a response, that 
were but dreams; that futile creature, an unloved 
school teacher. 


» 


HE turned back to the school building, and in again. 
“Tt’s the only place to write conveniently,” 
she told herself, walking rather heavily up the stairs, 
with their familiar, dusty odor. She would have to be 
brief, with the daylight nearly gone. Even on the 
way, she projected the wording. “Unfortunately 
impossible,” and “yours sincerely, Ellen H. Evans.’’ 

“Wonder what teachers we’re going to have next 
year.”” Miss Evans reaching for a penholder on her 
crowded desk, smiled grimly. She had heard that 
question settled with more authority than by the 
adjourning banquet committee, out in the hall. 

“Oh, the same principal, I suppose,” one of them 
was hazarding, ‘“‘and Crabby Evans.” 

“ And Miss Newberry?” asked a hopeful second. 

“No such luck,” answered the sophomore author- 
ity. ‘“‘She’ll probably get married to someone or other 
this summer.” 

“Papa says,” it was the daughter of the school- 
board president, ““that he doesn’t think so much of 
her teaching. She hasn’t had experience enough, he 
says.” 

“T don’t care. I like her.” 

““Why do you like her?” asked the girl. 

In her deserted classroom, her hand arrested over 
the penholder, Miss Evans waited almost breathlessly 
for the reason why a school teacher was liked. She 
thought in a wordless flash, that she had been waiting 
five years. But when it came, it told her nothing. 

““Why I like her,” said the challenged, ‘“‘because 
she’s so bloomin’ human.” 

Miss Evans harkened for discussion. The com- 
mittee members jostled down the stairs, and almost 
mechanically she made her way to the window under 
which they might pass, resentfully stooping for some 
dust-laden erasers which she had knocked from the 
ledge. She nfissed the sophomores, but the setting 
into place of the heavy outside door heralded another 
leavetaker, and she stopped where she stood, staring 
down at Miss Newberry. 

“What does she ever do to be liked?” 

The young woman hesitating in the late sun, and 
gravelly schoolyard, before she turned toward a shad- 
ed side street, seemed to offer little solution. Was it 
her hair? Miss Evans had once considered puffs, 
later a Psyche knot; but schoolgirls are so imitative, 
and apt to be exaggerated—it wouldn’t have done. 
Was it clothes? Miss Newberry’s pink dress, and the 
alluring curve of her throat and arm “That 
dress goods of mine, that I’ve had three years, is al- 
most that shade,” thought Miss Evans. But white 
shirtwaists, the teacher held, presented the ideal of 
schoolroom neatness. She had to admit, twisting the 
sleeve of her limp waist to bring a dingily eradicated 
ink spot underneath, that it fell short of the ideal. 

And then down the brick paving of Main Street, a 
horse and buggy clattered easily, attracting her gaze. 
The young man driving was not interesting, Miss 
Evans knew—he had something to do with roofing— 
and the horse was not good, nor was the buggy new, 
though evidently just washed; but there was some- 
thing about the readiness of his hail to the boy wash- 
ing the ice cream parlor windows, something about 
the tilt of his straw hat, and the lilt of his whistled 
tune, that made the onlooker’s smile relax. 

“T don’t care. I don’t care. I don’t care,” was the 
burden of the melody, and his evening drive in the 
country, came to her tired thought. Away from the 
village there would be acres of green on either side of 
the road b and fuzzy little calves 
wobbling up to their mothers : He 
must be leaving the store too early; but he didn’t 
seem to care. a He would drive past 
farms, and once in awhile past a whitish farmhouse, 
that looked small with the big red barns behind it. 

5 And somewhere along the road he 
would be sure to come across rows of little stones, the 
houses of children at play. é Or per- 
haps he’d come across one or (Continued on page 37) 
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ILLIAM RUGGLES 
BATTERBY was 
born in Wedgely, 
and Wedgely, be it 
known, is far, far 
from the madden- 
ing crowd. But that 
in no way acted as 
a drawback to Wil- 
liam. It is little-known places of 
this sort that produce a William 
Ruggles Batterby at times. 

He was handsome, he was tall 
and manly, he was the son of the 
rich and socially great Edwin Bat- 
terby on the Hill. And the Bat- 
terbys were to Wedgely what a 
king is to his country. 

William went to the Wedgely 
High School, first, because his 
parents could not bear to send him 
away to a fashionable prep. And 
there, as the the gay French Louis 
in a musical comedy given Class 
Day night, he danced and sang his 
way into the heart of every girl in 
Wedgely. To do William justice it 
must be admitted that he was 
known as “‘ Bill,’ and that he played 
a mighty part in the school ath- 
letics. 

That and his notorious success 
with the fair sex soon earned for 
him the title which clung— 
“William the Conqueror.” 

Then William Ruggles Batterby 
went to Yale, and his real career 
began. He won fame on the 
Varsity crew; he was bruised and 
adored on the football field; he 
climbed to an enviable popularity 
in the most exclusive Frat house. 
To be frank, William did about 
everything that the hero does in a 
best seller. Little maids in Wedgely 
who had eagerly drunk in his High 
School exploits now bent over their 
daddys’ shoulders and read, big- 
eyed, about ‘‘William the Con- 
queror,” in the evening papers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Batterby swelled 
out their chests and spoke haught- 
ily about “‘our son Wilham.”’ 

Now and then, Wedgely saw 
William for a week-end in the sum- 
mer, but never for longer. He was 
on this one’s yacht, or that one’s 
houseboat, or he was one of a house- 
party at Long Island or on the 
banks of the Hudson. Once, even, for a week-end, 
it was Newport. Yes, it may truly be said that 
William had climbed far beyond the Hill, and his 
parents sat upon the summit of it and gazed up at 
him adoringly. 

There came, finally, a summer when it was whis- 
pered about that William Ruggles Batterby would 
spend the warm months at his home on the Hill. 
Then Mrs. Batterby, a bit later, mentioned causually 
at her knitting party that Wedgely would only see 
William during July. Something like this she said it: 

“Dear William writes that we will only have him 
at home during July after all. The Van Updegrafts 
have insisted that he spend August at their place 
in Lenox. Oh, did you drop a stitch, Mrs. Lee?” 

Mrs. Lee had, but by this time she had well nigh 
forgotten it. If William was going to spend August 
with the Van Updegrafts, he was beyond Wedgely. 
In fact, he had gone as far as he could get. 

People everywhere strove to spend five minutes 
with the Van Updegrafts, and August was a month— 
four weeks—thirty-one days! ‘Good gracious! - 

The day William Ruggles Batterby arrived in 
Wedgely it was only because it did not dare, that he 
was spared a band at the station and banners along 
his route. Wedgely regarded William with awe. It 
was a mystery to his own town how he had done it. 

There was someone, in Wedgely, however, who did 
not regard William with awe; someone who abode in a 
little vine-covered house not far from William’s, and 


““I—J kept looking for the snob in you,’ 
pushing him away 


Finding Out 
— William 


By Madeleine Sharps Buchanan 


Illustrated by William van Dresser 
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she said, 


whose tip-tilted nose tilted a bit more when William’s 
mame was mentioned. This freckled, pug-nosed, but 
utterly delightful young person could recollect 
William as a lanky, toothless, gum-chewing creature 
in knickers. He had frequently drawn Sally Forbes 
upon his sled, and upset it; he had frequently snow- 
balled her from the schoolhouse on High street to the 
Forbes place at the bottom of the Hill; he had tied 
cans to the tail of Sally’s cat; he had aimed air rifles 
at Sally’s dog, and to Sally Forbes he had simply 
been an excessively disagreeable little boy. 


N THOSE days Sally Forbes distinguished in no 
way between the foot of the Hill and the top of it; 
nor did she yet. 

To Sally; who baked and sewed and knit and 
cooked like her good old-fashioned grandmother, 
““S-o-c-i-e-t-y,”’ in capitals, meant nothing, nor would 
it ever. 

She snapped her pink fingers in its face. 

She possessed a sensible mind and a fine sense of 
humor and at times she used slang to shock somebody; 
but Sally was farfrom common. Bless you, yes. She 
had even been to college. 

Only, Wedgely society did not take her up, because 
—well, she did not kowtow to society. 

So while all the young maidens of Wedgely peered 
from behind shades to see the arrival of William the 
Conqueror, Sally Forbes, in a neat apron, prepared to 
get dinner for her dad, who loved his Sally’s cooking. 
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Thus it was that William, in the 
Batterby ear, passed her door 
without her ever seeing him, which 
was decidedly William’s loss. 

But Sally could not be unaware 
that William the Conqueror had 
arrived. ‘“‘The Wedgely Sun’”’ re- 

_ corded the mad antics of Wedgely 
society, which strove night and day 
to entertain William. Sally read 
in the ‘““‘Wedgely Weekly,” ‘of the 
doings, with a twinkle of her eyes 
and a cur! of her lips. 

What on earth was William Rug- 
gles Batterby but a very ordinary 
young man! He hadn’t done any- 
thing, accomplished anything, writ- 
ten anything, or invented anything. 
If he was so good-looking and so 
fascinating he hadn’t had anything 
to do with that. Why all this mad 
excitement? 

Thus reasoned Sally. Anyhow, 
they’d have to show her if Bill 
Batterby had grown to be such a 
wonder since his boyhood. 

Sally was not invited, of course, 
to any of the affairs that were given 
for him; she had her own set, and, 
it must be confessed, had a very 
good time indeed, without the 
society of the other cliques. 

And so Sally Forbes and William 
the Conqueror never met until the 
day Jimmie Harris invited Sally to 
make one of a party of six who were 
going to sail to Big Bend and back. 
As Wedgely possessed a lake that 
began five miles out of town and 
reached for quite a distance, sailing 
parties were frequent events. 

Sally was surprised that young 
Harris asked her, for he had never 
paid any attention to her; but 
Sally had chanced to meet Jimmie 
at a dance at the Country Club one 
night and her eyes and her snub 
nose and her saucy tongue had made 
an instant hit. Sally was ‘“‘differ- 
ent”’ and that is what the world is 
looking for. 

So, just to see William Ruggles 
Batterby, Sally went, for William 
was to be one of the six and was to 
escort a Miss Marguerite Bain, 
known, up to her nineteeth year, as 
““Madge.”’ 

The others in the party were a 
Mr. Toby Gillette, slim and blonde 
and afflicted with tortoise shell 
glasses, and Miss Hilda Yarrick, 

whose father owned the big Yarrick Hosiery Mills 

and who was fat, red-haired, giggled incessantly, and 
wore many jingling bangles and several rings worth 

a fortune. 

Sally’s only jewels were her eyes, and no sapphires 
could compete with them. 

William the Conqueror blinked a bit when they 
were introduced. 

“Sally Forbes!’ he repeated—‘‘But not the little 
Sally Forbes I used to play with—not a 

““The same,” replied Sally a_ bit 
““We’re still living in the wee little house. 

William’s handsome eyes twinkled as he looked at 
her. 

“T’ve heard of Sally Forbes since I came home” 
he told her—‘‘but I never connected her with 

“No, I suppose not,’ smiled Sally, and then 
as the boat turned its dancing nose up the lake 
in the warm afternoon sunshine she bent toward 
him and peered up at him from under the rim of 
her big hat. 

“‘Listen—Billy—and I’ll tell you something,” she 
whispered, and he bent forward, laughing. ‘I came 
today on purpose to see if that ugly little Bill Batter- 
by I remember bloomed into anything like they said 
William the Conqueror was.” 

He was beginning to remember Sally Forbes. 
**And now?” he laughed. 

Sally sat back and regarded him dreamily. “‘The 
realization far exceeds my _ expectations’’—she 


gently 


impudently. 


” 
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sighed; whereat Mr. Batterby turned a beautiful 
crimson. 

““Don’t, now,” he implored, ‘I’m not prepared for 
war—your kind. Just tell me, honestly, what do you 
think of me after all these years? Don’t spare my 
feelings—shoot right ahead.” 

Sally still regarded him dreamily. ‘‘ Well, I think,” 
she replied, ‘that you’re a good-looking, decent 
young American, with, perhaps, some brains. But 
I don’t for the life of me see anything for all your 
world to go crazy about.’’ 

William drew a long breath. 

““Thanks,” he said. ‘*Gee whiz—you’ve come just 
in time! All of my hats, even my college ones, were 
getting too small. Stick around with me, will you, 
Sally?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sally demurely. “You see, 
I’m rather popular myself, among my own friends.” 

“I’m going to get acquainted with your friends,” 
said William promptly. 

Now, it so chanced that Miss Marguerite Bain, Miss 
Hilda Yarrick and Mr. Toby Gillette, realized fully 
that Sally Forbes did not belong to their “‘set”’ and so 
they proceeded to ignore her in an ill-bred fashion 
that none of Sally’s friends would have stooped to. 
Sally now and then smiled, and the snub nose 
tipped a bit higher. Jimmie Harris and William the 
Conqueror more than made up for the cold aloof- 
ness of the rest of the party, for their manner 
was quite as warm as the summer day and anything 
but aloof, so Sally smiled and chattered and en- 
joyed herself. 

They had eaten their sandwiches and almost 
emptied the two thermos bottles of lemonade, when, 
for some unaccountable reason, just about five o’clock, 
the breeze passed entirely away from Dresnock Lake 
and they were becalmed. 

“Well, what do you know about that?’ was Mr. 
Gillett’s brilliant query as the boat lay with drooping 
sails in the path of the fading sun. 

Nobody knew much about it, and Miss Bain pre- 
tended to be coquettishly alarmed. William the 
Conqueror consoled her a bit amusedly. He was won- 
dering what Sally Forbes thought of all of them. 
Rotten, the girls had treated her—and that fool Gil- 
lette—rotten! 

He was ashamed of the bunch. 

**What will we do?” asked Hilda Yarrick anxiously. 

“Sit here until a breeze comes along,” replied 
Jimmie Harris cheerfully. ‘‘Are you in a hurry, 
Sally?” 

The girls exchanged slightly disgusted glances, 
with lifted brows, at Jimmie Harris’ use of Sally’s 
Christian name. 

‘No, not really in a hurry,” said Sally quietly, and 
then demurely—‘“‘I can always adapt myself to cir- 
cumstances.” 

Billy and Jimmie Harris exchanged glances at this, 
only the corners of their mouths twitched. 

An hour later Miss Marguerite Bain was almost 
hysterical. 

“What will my family say?’ she cried. “Hilda, 
won’t your folks be worried? Just see where we're 
drifting!” 

Sure enough, if the breeze was not moving the tide 
was, and despite the efforts of William and Jimmie 
Harris—Toby Gillette was no use at all, nor did they 
expect him to be—the boat was slowly but surely 
drifting toward the shoals at the mouth of a little 
creek. 

Sally observed this fact a bit apprehensively and 
wondered what her dad would say when she didn’t 
come home. His anxiety could not be equaled by 
any parental anxiety in the Batterby household, she 
knew. 

It must be admitted that, curiosity satisfied con- 
cerning William the Conqueror, Sally Forbes noted 
the coming dusk and wished earnestly that she had 
not come. 

*“She’s going to stick, Bill—keep her out of the 
shoals if you can,” cried Jimmie Harris as they 
neared the mouth of the creek. “If we ever get caught 
there, quarter of a mile from shore, we’re liable to 
sit all night in this blooming boat and maybe longer.” 

Miss Yarrick clasped her fat hands tragically, 
making her jeweled bangles rattle, and Miss Bain 
gave a cunning little nervous scream. 

Sally Forbes sat grimly upright, a gleam of amuse- 
ment in her eyes as she regarded both hysterical 
ladies. 

“I should think,’’ said Miss Bain to Mr. Batterby 
a bit frigidly, ‘‘you could get us out of this somehow. 
What do they call you ‘the Conqueror’ for?” 

“Heaven knows!” replied William Ruggles Batter- 
by grimly, and Sally Forbes laughed outright. 


> 


HE TIDE, however, was merciless, and just at 

the mouth of the creek, easily a quarter of a 
mile to shore, as Jimmie had said, the boat ran in 
among the shoals and stuck there, washing gently 
from side to side. 

Darkness seemd to fall rapidly then, and contrary 
to almost all stories where a situation like this is con- 
cerned, there was no moon. It seemed to grow dark 
so suddenly that at first they did not realize the cause, 
so taken up were they all with their possible destina- 
tion. 

“Liverpool—Liverpool—all out!” cried Toby Gil- 
lette idiotically, and Hilda Yarrick giggled. 


“What will we do now?” cried Miss Bain and Wil- 


liam sat back and regarded her pleasantly. 
“Wait until the kindly breeze arrives—or wade in 
to shore,” he replied cheerfully. ‘‘Which shallit be?” 
“Wait! Good gracious—it may be hours—all 
night even!’ cried Miss Bain, and while she spoke 
the storm came up. 


ONGUES of lightning darted here and there, and 

distant rumbles of thunder, growing momently 

nearer, brought a chill to their hearts, though the 
night was warm and close to suffocation. 

Sally Forbes was afraid of lightning, but she was 
not hysterical like Hilda and Madge; she sat in tense 
silence and was drenched to the skin. Her pretty 
broad hat she had thrust under the seat and her 
fluffy hair clung to her brows and cheeks in a most 
annoying fashion. The powder and paint disappeared 
from Marguerite Bain’s pink face and the curl came 
out of Hilda Yarrick’s red hair. 

The wind rocked the boat perilously, but it ap- 
peared to be soundly grounded. 

They put their coats over the girls and sat hud- 
dled together, their silken shirts clinging to their 
wet shoulders. No one said anything. Now and 
then Toby Gillette gave a weak sort of chuckle. No 
one else saw anything to laugh at. 

Suddenly a riotous wave and an especially heavy 
gust of wind shook the boat’s nose loose, swung her 
around as though she were on a pivot, and playfully 
tipped her over on her side! 

A moment or so later, Sally Forbes, wading heavily 
toward shore, shivering in her wet clinging clothes, 
was picked up in a pair of strong arms and carried 
toward the land that loomed ahead of them. 

“Goodness!” said Sally, and looked up into the 
stern face of William the Conqueror. 

**Fine mess, this is,’ that young man growled over 
her head. ‘‘Pneumonia for yours, I guess.” 

“Where are the others?’’ demanded Sally, taking a 
clutch on William’s neck. 

“T don’t know. None of them can drown, it’s so 
shallow.” 

“It’s very good of you to give me a lift. I won’t 
forget it,” said Sally impishly, her teeth chattering. 

“Humph!” said William Ruggles Batterby, a 
twinkle in his eye. 

A few moments later he put Sally down on a dark 
edge of land, among some trees, and they looked back 
anxiously into the night. Several times William 
lifted up his strong, young voice, but though they 
heard sundry splashings away over to the right, and 
now and then a faint voice, the gale and the rain 
covered all William’s efforts. 

“You don’t suppose anything has happened to 
them?” asked Sally a bit anxiously, in the dark. 


Our Flag 


By MARY HOWLISTER 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag in any land 
Like our own Red, White and Blue, 

I know where the prettiest colors are, 
I’m sure if I only knew 

How to get them here, I could make a flag 
Of glorious Red, White and Blue. 


I would cut a piece from the evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 
And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of Blue. 

Then I want a piece of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright, 
And I'd put them together, side by side, 

For my stripes of Red and White. 


Then “Hurrah for the Flag!”’ our country’s flag, 
Its stripes and white stars, too; 

There is no flag in any land 
Like our own Red, White and Blue, 


“Couldn’t. They were all right when I followed 
you. Gone ashore above here somewhere. You can’t 
see anything out on that water in that storm.”’ 

““Have you any idea where we are?” asked Sally, 
trying to induce her wet skirts not to cling to her so 
closely. 

But William couldn’t see her anyhow. 

*“‘No, have you? I’ve forgotten all I ever knew 
about Wedgely, I’m afraid.’ 

“How happy you must be!” sighed Sally, and 
William laughed. 

“Honest, don’t you know where we are?” he asked. 

“Yes,”’ said Sally calmly, “I think we’re about 
four miles from a trolley that runs into Wedgely 
every three hours.” 

“What!” 

Sally nodded. ‘Truesdale, I think, is ahead of us 
somewhere.”’ 

William the Conqueror set his mouth grimly. 


Woman’s World 


“Come along, then; the rain is almost over and 
you mustn’t stand about in those damp clothes.” 

“But aren’t you going to wait for your friends?” 
Sally was astonished. ‘‘What will Miss Bain do?” 

“Not a minute. They’re all right. Jimmie Harris 
had a grip on Madge, and the last I saw of Toby, he 
was wading along holding Hilda’s hand while he felt 
for his goggles with the other.”’ 

“Do you know’’—asked Sally as they picked their 
way up the bank—‘“‘you aren’t one bit—er—society, 
Billy? One would think = 

“Well, you bet I’m not!”’ said Batterby explosively. 
“Gee whiz—I don’t know what kind of an idea this 
town’s got of me. I wouldn’t spend another month 
here > he stopped and shuddered. 

The walk to Truesdale promised to be long and 
dark, but after a while the stars came out. Billy 
Batterby was undoubtedly splendid company; he 
held Sally’s arm and talked to her gayly, though she 
knew he must be horribly uncomfortable in his wet 
things. She began to see why Billy was called 
“William the Conqueror,’ and why young maids and 
matrons of society strove for his company, for he was 
blessed with a personality that possessed the attrac- 
tion of a powerful magnet and the staying qualities 
of a mustard plaster. 


HEY reached Truesdale at somewhere around ten 
o’clock and discovered, upon inquiry, that the 
funny little box-like trolley did not leave until one, 
and that it no longer ran direct to Wedgely, but *‘con- 
nected”’ with the Barton car at Moore’s Corners. 

** And sometimes > the old gray-bearded station 
agent told them—‘‘sometimes she don’t connect.” 

“But what are we to do?” cried Sally, for the first 
time feeling a bit panicky. 

‘*Get a machine, I suppose,” said William. ‘“‘No 
use putting any dependence on the Truesdale trolley. 
I see that now. It’s nice to come home and see so 
little changed.”’ 

Sally followed him meekly, her thin wet skirts 
flopping about her, when he went to the garage to 
which the gray-bearded station agent directed him. 
The garage man was pleasant, but filled with regrets. 
He had two cars, but they. were both out; it had bid 
fair to be sucha fine night that If they wanted to 
wait— 

How long would they have to wait? 

He couldn’t say. The cars had been taken out by 
young people and—he shrugged his shoulders hope- 
lessly. 

Sally felt weak in the knees, but Billy smiled. 

*“*Come along, I’ve a brilliant idea. I’m a nut not 
to have thought of it before. We'll phone your 
father, and then I’ll get the house and have them send 
Larry out for us in the car.’’ And William smiled 
gayly at Sally as he left her in the front of the deserted 
drug store while he went to the telephone. 

Leaning in her damp clothes against the soda- 
water counter, eyed with interest by the young man 
in white who was mopping the marble, Sally mentally 
took back all the hard things she had thought about 
William the Conqueror. He was as fascinating as they 
had said—he was all they had said, but more—he 
was a man! There were no airs about Bill and she 
marveled a little about it as she waited. Down in 
her heart a doubt still lingered; he must be snobbish— 
he couldn’t help being—see how his friends had treat- 
ed her all the afternoon. And when one recalled his 
people—good gracious—she was only seeing the 
courteous side of Bill—he must be a snob. 

Presently he came back to her with a rueful look. 

“Mary says mother and dad are out in the car; she 
don’t know where. She’ll tell Larry when he comes 
in. I called up the only garage in Wedgely and they 
have no cars in, either. Some fix! What in Sam 
Hill do they do when someone gets belated out on the 
road? Oh, and your father, Sally—he was certainly 
in a state about you. But I left him much calmer 
and told him we would be back as soon as we could 
get there. Then I called up the station and, quite 
needless to say, there is nothing out of here at all for 
two hours yet. It seems like a colossal conspiracy, 
doesn’t it?” 

““Oh,”’ said Sally hopelessly, “‘things are like that 
around here. Where do you suppose the others are?”’ 

“‘Haven’t an idea. Probably home in bed.” 

As Billy Batterby gave voice to this cheerful sup- 
position the garage man appeared in the door of the 
drug store. 

“Say, do you still want a car?” he asked. 

**Well—rather!”’ said William forcibly. 

“One’s just come in. Brown’ll drive you to 
Wedgely if you want it.” 

Brown proved to be a taciturn individual whom 
Billy suspected, ere they had gone far, of having 
paused at a number of road houses during the early 
part of the evening, but since Brown’s main idea 
appeared to be speed, and since that was also 
William’s, Mr. Batterby sat back beside Sally, whom 
he had wrapped in two rugs, and merely regarded 
their chauffeur frowningly. 

The rain had made many places along the road 
treacherous and slippery and the auto skidded alarm- 
ingly and took corners with an indifference that 
stopped Sally’s breath and flung her into William’s 
arms. 

Billy was not so much surprised after all, when at a 
sharp curve they met a (Continued on page 41) 
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Every inquiry is given 
careful and immediate 
attention by real people 


widely known for their experience and knowledge in their particular departments. 


You May Find Your 
Problem Solved Here 


address Woman’s World Service Department, 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, III, 


Charline 
Answers beauty questions 
and tells you how to im- 


prove your looks, 


What can one do for red hands? The 
skin of my hands is rough and red.—C. B. 


Your red hands are, no doubt, caused 
by poor circulation and you can start 
good circulation by massaging them with 
a good cold cream in a circular move- 
ment. Haye your druggist mix you a 
bottle of glycerine and rose water and 
keep this on hand to use for your red 
and rough hands, or you can get one of 
the splendid hand lotions on the market. 


How would you advise me to fix my hair? 
I am 13 years of age. I have a very high 
forehead, and my hair is straight. Iama 
blonde and have light blue eyes.—I. H. M. 


The following is a pretty and girlish 
way of combing the hair: Part the top of 
your hair from the rest and wave it or 
wear it straight, just as you prefer. 
Comb it back, pulling it up high to give 
it a fluffy effect and then drape part of it 
down over your forehead in a dip and 
fasten with invisible hairpins. Now for 
the sides: Part the sides of your hair 
from the back part and wave them, then 
bring them forward in front of your ear 
in a Jdip and fasten with invisible hair- 
pins. Fasten these dips loosely so that 
they jut out a little bit over the ears. 
Last of all, take all the back hair and 
ends and braid, ending the braid in acurl. 
You can either wear a hairbow ora bar- 
rette on the hair at the nape of the neck 
or near the end ot the braid. 


Tarkington Baker 


Tells you how to care for 
your plants and gardens. 


I have planted sweet peas and they are 
coming up fine. The past two years my 
sweet peas have been eaten up with little 
green bugs or lice. Last year I put Paris 
Green on them and it killed the vines, but 
not all the bugs. I would like also to know 
how to kill currant worms.—Mrs. I. C. 


The best remedy to apply to sweet 
peas, to protect them from the ravages of 
the insects that most commonly attack 
them, is nicotine sulphate. Various 
nicotine solutions are to be had from 
dealers in seeds and supplies for garden- 
ers, and most of them are effective. 
Spray as often as may be necessary to 
keep the vines rid of the pests. 

In the campaign against currant worms 
use white hellebore or arsenate of lead. 
Both may be obtained of dealers in seeds 
and gardeners’ supplies. 


I am interested in gardens, and hope 
you can tell me why I cannot raise cabbages 
in my garden. I have tried several years 
and each year they grow at the bottom in- 
stead of the top or are ‘‘clumpfooted,’’ as 
some callthem, and do not head at all. We 
live in a village and this plot of land has 
been used as a garden a great many years 
and is good and rich and everything else 
grows fine. Also, could you tell me what 
to do with tuberose bulbs after they have 
blossomed in the fall?—L. M. R. 

Apply air-slaked lime to the soil in 
which you intend to grow the cabbage. 
Put it on at the rate of 75 bushels to the 
acre. Destroy diseased plants as fast as 


they appear. Cabbage clubfoot is caused 
by the disease spores that lodge in the 
soil. Work the lime in thoroughly and 
spade deeply and pulverize the soil com- 
pletely. 

Dig up the tuberose bulbs when frost 
has appeared. Dry, store away in a frost- 
proof cellar, covering with dry sand. 


I would like to know how to take care of 
Bermuda or Easter lily bulbs, to have them 
bloom the next season; also when to set 
them out, and what care to give them.— 
A. M. 

If the hlies to which you have refer- 
ence have been bloomed in pots indoors, 
that is ‘forced,’ they will be of no 
further use. The forcing robs them of 
their vitality. Nothing then remains 
except to throw the bulbs away. Bulbs 
that have been set outdoors require a 
certain line of treatment. 


Mrs. Maude Radford 
Warren 


Gives advice on intimate, 
personal problems and an- 
swers questions on etiquette. 


I ama boy twenty-four years of age and 
have a sister twenty-one years old. I 
want to ask a little advice about her. We 
live on a farm. The young folks in the 
country seem to pair off in ‘‘bunches,’’ 
they live so far apart. My sister is the 
most popular girl for miles around so we 
go to all the social doings of four different 
‘crowds.’ She used to flirt with all the 
boys and would encourage everyone she 
talked to. When mother or I talked to her 
or scolded her, she would not listen toa 
word we said and would fly into a temper, 
though she ts a splendid girl when treated 
well. A year ago she met a young man, 
twenty-five years old, and she kept steady 
company with him for some time. It was 
rumored that they were engaged and I al- 
most believed it, for she stopped all cor- 
respondence with her other boy friends. 
Christmas, she spent the day with him at 
his parents’ home. Later, he went fora 
two weeks’ vistt with relatives in a border- 
ing state. He wrote to my sister before 
he left, but did not write while there. Then, 
on his return, she heard he was correspond- 
ing with a girl where he had been visiting. 
She never answered his letter and ‘she is 
very reckless now, making fools of all the 
boys though she won’t let any of them ac- 
company her home. She also writes to 
every boy that writes to her. There seems 
such a difference in her. Now, if mother 
or I scold her she smiles all the while, but 
won't say a word. Now, this friend of hers 
seems to have something he wants to say 
to her, but she will smile at him from a dis- 
tance and when he approaches her she has 
such a clever way of detaining her partner 
or whoever is with her it seems he can’t get 
a private word with her. TI think he still 
cares for her for he does not pay much 
attention to other girls. I have told her I 
would not take her anywhere any more, 
but’ she has threatened to go alone. TI 
couldn't think of such a thing, so I follow 
her like a little dog to take care of her. Can 
you tell me what to do with her?—F. VY. 


I have read your letter, and hardly 
know how to answer it. Your sister 
seems to have a good, strong will. It 
may be that she is unhappy about this 
man, and behaves as she does to hide her 
true feelings. Perhaps you could act as 
a go-between. Find out from the young 
man if he still cares. Tell him you heard 
that he was paying attention to another 
girl. You surely know him well enough 
to get at the truth. Then talk to your 
sister about it. If he still cares, tell her 


so. Try to make her give him a chance 
to explain. She will regret all this when 
she is older, as she may be spoiling both 
their lives. As it is, she is making too 
many people unhappy by her conduct, 


Mrs. Elsie G. Datesman 


Will answer all questions 
relating to music. 


What is the difference between a major 
and minor scale? And what is meant by 
“technique’’ of music and ‘‘obligato?’’— 
SRA Ip 


In the major scale, the intervals are 
intervals of a whole tone, excepting be- 
tween three and four, and seven and 
eight, where they are semitones. In the 
harmonic minor scale the intervals are 
whole tones between one and two, three 
and four and five and between two and 
three, five and six, and seven and eight 
minor seconds, while between tones six 
and seven there is an interval of three 
semitones. In the melodic minor scale, 
notes six and seven are shaped ascending, 
but in descending all tones agree with 
the signature. The technique of music 
relates only to the mechanical side of 
vocal or instrumental music. 

““Obligato’’ means, literally, ‘‘indis- 
pensable,”’ ‘‘so important that it cannot 
be omitted;’’ especially used of accom- 
paniment or solo parts which cannot be 
omitted without detriment to the com- 
position. 


I love music better than anything else. 
I am asking you how to get harmony, 
rhythm and story into my playing. I 
play the piano.—M. P. 

Harmony is already expressed by the 
composer as is also rhythm, by the time. 
One must study a composition thorough- 
ly and picture in one’s mind the story 
which the composer meant to give, in 
order to give a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the composer. I trust these sug- 
gestions may prove helpful to you. 


Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative 
to interior decoration an 
house furnishing. 


Please tell me what color to paint the 
floor of a kitchen that has green-painted 
woodwork; and how should a parlor and 
bedroom be papered that have a double door- 
way between, but not any doors? I havea 
gilt bed and my baby’s bed is white enamel- 
ed. My parlor furniture is black leather 
and quartered oak. My parlor rug is tan 
and the bedroom floor is varnished. What 
color of rugs should I use on the bedroom 
floor and what color and material should I 
get for portieres; or would it be better 
without the portieres? What kind of cur- 
tains should I use?—M. A. F. 


Unless the floor has previously been 
painted, a dark oak stain will be prefer- 
able to paint as a finish in your kitchen. 
In case it is already painted, however, 
the best course will be to repaint it green, 
gray, or brown, as you prefer. A medium 
tone of gray will show dust and dirt less 
than the other two colors. A light tan 
paper, either a plain fabric finish, a two- 
tone stripe, or a soft “‘blurry”’ all-over 
pattern, will look well on both the parlor 
and bedroom; or you can use the tan in 
the parlor and a two-toned ivory stripe on 


the bedroom walls if you prefer to have 
them different. A blue and tan rug, 
with a very little old rose and black 
would be very pretty in the bedroom. 
For portieres, there are any number of 
suitable materials, ranging all the way 
from figured denim and burlap to ar- 
mure, velours and plush. Sometimes 
one can find very pretty ready-made por- 
tieres in a heavy mercerized fabric that 
resembles silk. Light brown, just a 
couple of shades darker than the wall 
paper, will be effective if both rooms are 
papered in tan. If ivory is used in the 
bedroom, the portieres will necessarily 
be lighter in tone than would otherwise 
be the case, or you can use two sets; 
brown on the parlor side, and a pretty 
shade of blue—matching the blue in the 
rug—on the bedroom side. In this case 
it would add to the effect to have plain 
blue overdraperies at the windows. 
These can be of a self-figured mercerized 
fabric, silk and cotton mixture, linen, or 
any similar fabric that is soft enough to 
drape prettily. Hang them over glass 
curtains of cream scrim. In the parlor 
have the glass curtains of scrim, net or 
marquisette and the overdraperies of 
colored madras in browns and tans with 
touches of brighter color. 


Dr. Edith B. Lowr) 


Is an authority on the care 
of the baby, and gives help- 
ful medical advice. 


Last spring we had an epidemic of 
scarlet fever in our neighborhood. Nearly 
every child in school had it, the quarantine 
was not strict and many children returned 
to school before they had finished peeling. 
Before school commences I think the 
schoolhouse should be disinfected, but the 
only physician here ts the health officer and 
he pays no attention to my _ request. 
Surely there is someone to whom I can 
appeal.—Mrs. L. 

Write a letter to the Secretary of the 
State Board of Health and give the facts 
of the case and I am certain he will have 
a thorough investigation. All school- 
houses should be disinfected and cleaned 
thoroughly during the summer vacation. 
Have you a mothers’ club or a parent- 
teacher association in your community? 
If so, they ought to be interested in 
taking up the matter with the proper 
authorities. 


My baby's diapers smell very strong of 
ammonia. She becomes chafed easily. 
What is the cause of this? —E. D. 


When a diaper is washed with a strong 
alkaline soap and not thoroughly rinsed, 
sufficient alkalinity remains in the cloth 
to decompose the urine. This is the 
origin of the common saying that strong 
soap or lye-in the diaper blisters the 
baby. It is not the soap but the am- 
monia produced by the combination., 
The common practice of drying a diaper 
that has become wet with urine and 
using it a second time without washing 
also accounts for many chafed babies. 
No diaper should be used a second time 
until it has been thoroughly rinsed in 
clear water. If soap is used in washing 
diapers, they should be rinsed through 
more than one water. 


Ts it really necessary to have a baby’s 
birth registered?—B, K. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of seeing that baby’s birth is 
recorded with the city or county clerk 
immediately. The record may be of 
great value to the child in later years. 
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My Friends’ Summer Porches 


A Vacation Letter Filled With Suggestions for 
Making Every Scrap in the Piece Bag Do Its Bit 


From “The Make-Over Lady” 


EAR READERS: ’ The day after my arrival 
D in Ivesdale I was invited to attend the first 
meeting of the Conservation Club, on Mrs. 
Horton’s porch, which was in gala attire for the occa- 
sion. Most of the members had arrived when Mildred 
Blakesly came up the walk with a pretty parasol over 
one shoulder. Mrs. Ford rushed up to her. 

*““Wherever did you get a parasol to match your 
dress, and if she hasn’t a new dress, too!” 

Mildred laughed. ‘* Neither the dress nor the para- 
sol is new. The plain green part of the dress was one 
of mother’s that was too old astyle to wear. The 
green plaid is one of my last summer’s frocks. I 
put the two together and used Peerless pattern 
No. 8665 to make this creation. (Fig. 1.) The para- 
sol is one I’ve had for a long time. When we had the 
porch furniture painted this spring I borrowed a 
little of the green enamel and did the frame in green. 
I had some gingham that had never been used, left 
over from the plaid dress, so I used it to cover the 
parasol, following the old covering for a pattern. 
(Fig. 2.) The black binding and two rows of running 
stitch in black buttonhole twist are my own ideas.” 

When everyone had admired the frock and sun- 
shade, young Mrs. Dudley broke in eagerly: ‘‘ Mildred 
Blakesly, you’re not the only one with a new parasol. 
I’ve just finished one, myself.” 


A New Parasol From an Old Suit 


664 70OU must have seen it—at least some of you— 
for I carried it to church Sunday. It’s helio- 
trope taffeta, made from the rose suit I had the year 
I was married. I dipped it in blue dye and it came out 
a lovely warm lavender. I, also, used the old cover 
for a pattern and put it on the old black enameled 
frame that belonged to an ancient sunshade of my 
grandmother’s. The lavender ribbon frill is new; I 
just made a plaited ruching and sewed it on the edge, 
(Fig. 3.) There are diamond-shaped lace medallions. 
ripped out of an old summer 
dress, inserted in each panel.” 
This called forth all sorts of 
ideas for fixing over things that 
had apparently outlived their 
usefulness. 


The Dye Pot Again! 


66 O you re- 

member 
that rose-colored 
linen dress I had 
two years ago— 
the one with the 
surplice waist?” 
asked Mrs. Dud- 
ley.‘‘Well,I ripped 
it up and dipped 
the material intoa 
thin black dye and 
it came out rosy- 
gray. I madeit up 
with Peerless pat- 
tern No.8516, only 


Ask ‘“‘The Make-Over Lady’ how to concoct up- 
to-date dresses and accessories from your old-style 
clothes. 
page, and has actually seen them made. 


She has designed the things shown on this 
Remember, 
when writing her, that the more definite information 
you give her as to quantities and colors of the mate- 
rials you have on hand, the better she can serve you. 
Enclose 10c and address ‘‘The Make-Over Lady,” 
Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton St., Chicago. 


I had the waist open all the way down, and the collar 
go clear to the belt. (Fig. 4.) J put in a vest of white 
pique and collar and cuffs of same, and I made turned- 
back flaps on the pockets, facing them with pique.” 


Even Made-Over Porch Pillows! 


66 ELL, when it comes to conserving things I'll 
wager there isn’t another porch in town 
with as many made-over things on it as mine has,”’ 
said Mrs. Horton, holding up a cylindrical pillow. 
“This ideaismy own. It’s made from anold piano 
scarf, the kind with a cord and tassels that ran through 
it to gather it for draping. I cut the silk in a straight 
piece, a little longer than the pillow, and then darted 
or rather mitered it, as one does with the ends of 
paper when wrapping a parcel, to the center of the 
ends and fastened it with silk-covered buttons. 
(Fig. 5.) There was enough cord and tassels to trim 
a dozen cushions. The other pillow is a round, flat 
one—there behind you, Mrs. Marks—I used the piano 
scarf silk for it, also. I think that gathered effect is 
the easiest way to cover round pillows. (Fig. 6.) I in- 
tend to use these cushions on the porch only for special 
occasions, and shall use them in the house this winter.”’ 


Table Runners from Left-Overs 


66 HEN,” continued Mrs. Horton, “there are 

those covers on that wicker tea table over 
there. (Fig. 7.) They match that cushion in Alice’s 
chair. ( Fig. 8.) When Mr. Horton covered the 
davenport there were some strips of the green denim 
left over. I made the two runners and also the pillow 
cover of that. The borders are made of an old cre- 
tonne drape. The wide bands are about five inches 
wide and the narrow ones two inches. I set them 
three inches apart, and the 
bands on the pillow are 
exactly the same.” 


The ‘‘Made-Over 
Masterpiece”’ 


Bue the masterpiece 
is yet tocome. Mrs. 
Taylor and Mrs. 
Marks, would you 
mind getting up and 
letting the assem- 
bled company gaze 
on the cover,of the 
couch hammock? I 
hate to tell what I 


Woman’s World 


I’m proud of it, too. I used 
brown burlap potato sacks! 
I put them on the clothes- 
line and turned the hose on them, then I washed and 
dipped them in green dye. Their own brown and the 
green make that neutral olive shade. I made a piece 
for each end, to go under the mattress which holds 
them down. The rest of the cover is like a blanket 
and is tied with tapes to the back of the hammock. 
I tuck it into the mattress at the back of the seat to 
keep it smooth. The border is made from designs cut 
out of cretomne and applied all around the edge. 
(Fig. 9.) Has anyone else any suggestions?” 


The Pennant Fad Has Its Uses 


¢¢7 HAVE,” said Mrs. Taylor. ‘‘My nephew had a 

mania for collecting college pennants. He has 
outgrown it now, but there were dozens of them in the 
house, which no one wanted. His mother ripped the 
letters off a dark blue blanket pennant. Then she 
took a gold-colored pennant and made two inch-wide 
bands across the ends of the blue rectangle, eight 
inches apart; in the space between, she set squares and 
triangles of maroon and green, made from other pen- 
nants. It made a lovely table cover for her porch 
stand. (Fig. 10.) She has also one of those high- 
backed wicker chairs that pull your hair all to pieces 
when you lean back, so she made a little slip-over 
cover of chintz that had been an over-drape. It was 
straight at the top and curved up at the bottom and 
reached about halfway down the chair back. (Fig. 11.) 
She had enough chintz to make a cushion to match.” 
(Fig. 12.) 


An Old Hat Made ‘‘Droopy’’ 


66 OW let me tell you about my hat,” said Dorothy 

Wilkes. “‘It was my last year’s Milan, turned 
up at the side. I put it on the kitchen table and 
scrubbed the brim with soap and water, being careful 
not to wet the crown. Then I ironed it flat until it 
was nearly dry and every little while bent the sides 
of the brim down and held it for a minute, to give it 
a drooping effect. (Fig. 13.) The trimming is little 


balls of cotton covered with odds and ends of silk. 
The foliage is the remnant of several hats.”’ 

“Now, all together,” said Mildred, “‘Hooray for the 
Conservation Club!’ 


Se 


Jor? July, 


Vegetable Dinners 


HAVE tried out a plan of serving 

a vegetable dinner that has proved not 
only a very decided economy but a 
pleasure to the palate as well. It is also 
very simple to prepare. I prepare a 
small quantity of several vegetables in- 
stead of a large amount of one kind. I 
boil each separately, and while they are 
cooking I make a cream dressing of two 
tablespoons of melted butter into which 
I stir an equal amount of flour—or more 
flour if I desire a little more of the dress- 
ing. I then pour into it, gradually, a cup 
or more of cold milk, stirring continually 
until of a creamy consistency. I add 
one-half teaspoon salt and one-fourth 
teaspoon pepper, or a bit of cayenne— 
and sometimes a few drops of onion 
juice. I serve this in a gravy boat so 
that each member of our family, of four, 
may use the amount personally pre- 
ferred. If one of the vegetables be car- 
rots, I cut them in slices before cooking 
and when done put them through a ricer. 
I always add salt when cooking the vege- 
tables for it makes all the difference 
between a palatable flavor and one that 
is not. A favorite combination of ours 
is carrots prepared in this way, mashed 
potatoes, and cabbage with vinegar 
poured over it. We also like onions, 
potatoes, and beets, or turnips. Any 
remaining vegetables are saved for us in 
soup. There is absolutely no waste to 
this arrangement and it can be varied 
‘to suit the taste, so that we are enjoying 
our creamed vegetable dinners very 
frequently. We use corn pone with these 
dinners as often as convenient. I do not 
see anything as good-looking and, at the 
same time, so economical and wasteless 
in any of the homes under my observa- 
tion.—Mrs. W. H. Sherwood, Box 94, 
Midway, Pa. 


Not Romantic, But Practical 


OW can the American women help 

win the war? By having on the 
table the year round some vegetable and 
fruit grown in their own gardens. Plant 
more beans to let dry for winter use; 
more sweet and Irish potatoes, turnips 
and onions to store in the cellar, sweet 
corn, peas, and tomatoes, to can. Have 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, and 
grapes growing in the garden to help fill 
your jars for winter. Dry apples. Save 
all meat scraps and drippings to season 
vegetable dishes. Have more fruit on 
the table, and less pastry. Use good 
common sense, and do not be afraid to 
give yourself a little extra work during 
the garden and canning season if you 
want to help win the war. Remember 
this is just as important as knitting and 
making bandages, although perhaps not 
quite so romantic.—Miss Ollie Barnes, 
Pomona, Tenn. 


Keep Your Jars Filled 


AY I ask the good housekeepers and 
home makers to follow my plan 
and they will be able to keep their jars 
and crocks filled with fruit and vege- 
tables with very little expense and worry. 
As lempty my jars, I thoroughly cleanse 
them, which saves time at canning time, 
as they are then ready to sterilize. All 
my empty jars I refill as soon as possible 
with seasonable fruit and vegetables and 
I do not consider it necessary to do a 
large amount at a time; for instance, if 
I have three pineapples, or a few quarts 
of berries, I can them. So the jars which 
_ now contain peaches, or pears, shall be 
refilled in the spring with early berries 
and fruit. This is one way of having 
and keeping a well-filled larder. The first 
canned is first used, so your shelves are 
never empty, and you have a greater 
variety and a choice lot of clean and 
wholesome food. It is a mistaken idea 
that a heavy, rich syrup of sugar is nec- 
essary, as I have canned fruit with very 
little or no sugar and have kept it for 
years. Boiled in its own juices and 
canned it always keeps. When rubbers 
are old I use two old ones instead of one 
new one. This is my plan of replacing 
emptied fruit jars from time to time.— 
Anna Sieben, 494 Bergen Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


How to Help Uncle Sam 


Each of these suggestions, submitted in the recent Woman’s World 
Helping U.S. contest, won a prize of two dollars. Many letters were 
received, but a large number of ideas were duplicates of the thrift 
propaganda already put out by the Government, and, of course, 
preference has been given to newer suggestions. More of the prize 
letters will be published tn subsequent issues of Woman’s World. 


The woman 
who planted a 
variety of 
vegetables 
is reaping a 
healthful harvest 


and is 
being patriotic 
in the 
bargain, by 
serving vegetable 
dinners 


Send to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for “The Small Vegetable Garden—Suggestions for Using 
Limited Areas,” Bulletin 818. It is free 


Use Fruit Juices 


Arts the first straining of fruit 
juice for jelly, put the pulp back 
in the kettle, cover with water and cook 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Steam a 
second time, squeezing out all the juice. 
This may be bottled and sealed with 
paraffin and is satisfactory for pie or 
blane mange. 

Make the pie after a lemon pie recipe, 
using the juice instead of water and lem- 
on, adding cornstarch, salt, sugar and 
an egg, making a meringue of the white 
of egg. I always bottle juice from apple 
and peach skins. If a few drops of oil of 
lemon be added, a good mock lemon pie 
results. 

For the blanc mange, use fruit juice 
instead of milk, adding cornstarch, salt 
and sugar. Black raspberry juice is 
especially good for this purpose. Eggs 
man be omitted. Corn syrup may be 
substituted for half the sugar.—Miss 
Sara E. Gibson, 912 Summit Ave., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Vegetable-Sausage Loaf 


HE following recipe does not suit a 
“meatless day,” but it does make a 
little meat go a long way, and it_uses 
much of vegetables—the vegetables 
locally and plentifully grown in most 
places: One cup sausage, one cup 
mashed potato, one cup cooked strained 
tomato, one cup cold boiled beans,- one 
egg, seasoning of salt and pepper. Gen- 
erous seasoning of sage—as much as the 
family palate permits. There is enough 
meat, however, to give a strong sausage 
flavor. But the sage is quite essential. 
Home-grown, home-cured sage is best 
to use. One plant of it (a perennial) in 
the back garden will furnish an average 
family with all the sage they can use 
during the year. 

The ingredients of the vegetable- 
sausage loaf should be thoroughly mixed 
together, the loaf made into a ball or a 
flat inch-thick cake, and baked half an 
hour, or till browned. If made into a 


thick loaf it takes a little longer to bake. 
Serve hot, garnished with parsley.— Miss 
Ida R. Scofield, 1085 N. Church St., 
Salem, Oregon. 


Wheatless, Meatless Day 


66 WOE is me!” cried Mrs. Rye 
On wheatless, meatless day. 
“What shall I eat that isn’t meat?” 
Thus answered Mrs. Ray: 


“Instead of fifty cents for meat, 
Spend thirty-five for cream, 
Cook fifty different kinds of rice, 

Each kind will be a dream. 


“First, cook some rice and mix with egg, 
And season well to taste. 

Rice patties fried a golden brown 
Will disappear with haste. 


“Rice cooked in buttermilk is good, 
Tastes just like cottage cheese 

If served with buttermilk and salt, 
And pepper—just a sneeze. 


“Dessert of rice, full twenty kinds, , 
The recipes suggest, 

With raisins, pineapple or cream, 
Or custard jelly nests. 


“Rice fritters, rice in chocolate sauce, 
And rice in soup or stew, 

Rice with tomatoes, spuds and cream! 
It’s good with onions, too. 


‘But whether stew or custard sauce, 
Or baked or fried or boiled, 
Somewhere be sure to add the cream 
To keep the system oiled.”’ 
—Mrs. Ed Ullrich, R. R. No. 3, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 


To Save the Day, Save Today 


IDNs these days of ever-increas- 
ing prices, paring down expenses 
become a necessary and serious everyday 
problem, and one must needs study close- 
ly how best to meet prevailing condi- 
tions. One beneficial lesson has been 
brought by the world’s war. Extrava- 
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gance has given place to at least a sem- 
blance of thrift and economy. People, 
formerly ever ready to complain that 
they were unable to lay aside something 
for a rainy day, have suddenly discov- 
ered that they are, even with the higher 
prices of the present, able to help not 
only themselves but Uncle Sam as well 
by the purchase of one or more liberty 
bonds, and thus a valuable object lesson 
has been taught by the war. 

How best to conserve the food supply 
and to help in the general movement for 
saving is no longer a mere theory but a 
plain matter-of-fact condition that con- 
fronts us all. I allow nothing to be 
wasted. From reading poultry papers I 
recalled that a rule was laid down to 
feed chickens only what would be eaten up 
clean. I think it a good rule and have 
applied it largely in the management of 
my own home. -Overfeeding tends to 
sluggishness and is, therefore, not only 
detrimental to health but wastefully 
extravagant. 

I boil down all apple cuttings and 
make therefrom a quick jelly syrup that 
pleases the children and conserves the 
butter fats. Every ounce of stale bread, 
too, enters into a pudding, or is put to 
some equally good purpose. All leftover 
potatoes, whether baked or boiled, come 
on the table a second time in some quick- 
ly made-over form that proves equally 
or even more satisfactory than the 
original serving. ; 

Keep a careful watch on each and 
every item of household expense. It is 
the solution of your problem. More 
than ever watch the children. Keep the’ 
buttons sewed on. A lost button at the 
throat may mean a doctor’s bill. 

Last spring we planted a war garden 
at the sacrifice of a splendid back yard 
lawn in which I had taken a special de- 
light. I am glad now that I made the 
sacrifice for the results of that garden are 
proving to be one of the biggest factors 
-iIn our campaign of economy. We are 
growing twenty-three different vege- 
tables, mostly with splendid success. 
Next year we hope to do even better. 

Let me add just one more simple 
statement. I have but one fixed rule 
in the plan for conservation—it is my 
slogan: To save the day, save today.— 
Mrs. Esther Andrews, 1664 72d St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When Eggs are Searce 


VERY good substitute may be used 

for eggs when they are scarce by 
dipping croquettes, oysters, chops, egg- 
plant, etc., in a mixture prepared by 
creaming together two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a little sweet milk until smooth 
and of the consistency of cream. Dip 
the croquettes or whatever you wish to 
fry into this, then roll in bread crumbs, 
and let stand five minutes before cook- 
ing.—Mrs. J. J. O'Connell, 934 Eye St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Omit Refreshments 


ERE are two ways that vast quan- 
tities of food could be saved with- 
out real deprivation to anyone: 

If the custom of serving refreshments 
at social affairs were discontinued, the 
problem of conserving a large share of 
the food supply would be solved. As the 
refreshments on these occasions usually 
consist of ice cream, cake, and candy, 
or other sweets, enormous quantities of 
flour, sugar and fats (the cream made 
into butter) would be saved thereby. 

Served at other hours than the regular 
mealtime, this extra food impairs the 
digestion, and is worse than wasted; so 
even after the war it were better this 
custom were not revived, not so much 
for the sake of economy as for health’s 
sake. 

Again, if desserts in the form of pies, 
puddings, cake, etc., were tabooed at 
meals, and fruit served instead, while 
the war lasts, it would seem there would 
be very little other restriction in the use 
of wheat, flour, sugar, and fats needed, 
for the American people consume more 
pastry than any other nation.—Mary 
Rutner, 537 Fifth St., Traverse City, 
Mich. 
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Fashion Favors Loose Effects for Summer 


Peerless Patterns 


How to Order Patterns 


Write vour name and address plainly on any 
piece of paper, give number and size of each 
pattern you want; enclose 12 cents for each 
number, money order, stamps or coin (wrap 
coin carefully), and address your order to 
Peerless Pattern Department, 228 So. Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or Peerless Pattern De- 
partment, 68 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Safe delivery of all patterns is guaranteed. 
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8818. LADIES’ DRESS—This dress 8812. LADIES’ DRESS—A very 


depends upon the material chosen for its 
attractiveness, for it is as simple as pos- 
sible in design. The front of the waist is 
all in one piece, with a U-shaped neck 
which is finished with a round collar. 
The dress buttons at the back. Two 
styles of sleeves ‘are given. The two- 
piece skirt is gathered all around. Sizes, 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8826. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
ONE-PIECE DRESS—This smart over- 
dress may be worn over any simple 
waist or guimpe desired. It has very 
deep armholes which are open almost to 
the waistline. The dress hangs straight 
from the shoulders and buttons at center 
front. The trimming straps start at the 
belt in back, pass over the shoulders, 
slip through slots in the belt and button 


good looking lingerie dress which has the 
advantage of being very easy to make 
is shown here. The kimono waist is 
all in one piece, and the sleeves are in 
three-quarter length with embroidery at 
the lower edges. The one-piece skirt of 
flouncing is gathered at the slightly 
raised waistline. Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. 


8816. LADIES’ DRESS—A charming 
summer model which is so simple that it 
is in ‘good taste for any daytime occasion 
is shown in this number. The plain 
waist opens at the front to show an inset 
vest with straight upper edge. The col- 
lar is the striking feature of this dress, 
for it not only forms reveres, but extends 
below the waistline and forms tiny 
pockets. The two-piece skirt may either 
be gathered or plaited. Sizes, 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


onto the pockets. Sizes, 16, 18 years, 
and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. The guimpe, 
pattern No. 8438, may be used to combine with this 
dress. Sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8829. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SLIP—tThis practical slip is to be worn 
with an overblouse like No. 8842, or 
with ajumper. It may be closed at front 
or back. A standing collar with turn- 
over, or the V-neck with roll collar, may 
be used. There is also a choice of two 
styles of sleeve, the long one gathered 
into a deep cuff, or the three-quarter 
length. The two-gored skirt is gathered 
all around. Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 
36 to 46 bust. 


8842. LADIES’ OVERBLOUSE—A new way to 
use flouncing is suggested in this sketch. The over- 
blouse is worn over a very simple foundation dress. 
The upper section extends below the waistline, and 
the line of joining is curved high at front and back. 
The two-piece tunic has a straight lower edge and 
it is applied to the upper section with a slight fulness. 
A fancy girdle is worn with the overblouse. Sizes, 
36 to 42 inches bust. 


for July, 1918 
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Narrow Silhouette Interpreted in These Skirts 


A Midsummer Fashion Chat 


HERE is nothing hesitant about 

| July! May may be wet and warm, 

June capricious and chilly; but 

once July has shouldered them into the 

background we know that summer is 

really here. And with days of clear, hot 

sunshine before us, summer clothes be- 
come an absolute necessity. 

Looking that question squarely in the 
face, we instinctively turn to frills and 
fluffiness—to the light airiness of crepe 
and Georgette—to cool white piques and 
voiles. Soft, loosely woven materials, 
thin and transparent, are on the crest 
of the wave of favor, for our temper, our 
well-being, our health itself depends to 
a great extent upon keeping cool. 

We must succeed in keeping cool at all 
cost. But with this object in mind we 
still have another aim—that of keeping 
cool on a sum smaller than in pre-war 
days (for with Liberty bonds to pay for, 
we must be a trifle forethoughted) and 
the subject becomes rather more difficult. 
We must succeed in keeping cool at 
small cost! Of course we all hear much 
about the advanced cost of living, 
but most of us experience a_ shock 
when we go down to the dry goods store 
and learn that quite ordinary white 
cotton goods, such as voiles, batistes, 
and even the humble lawns have just 
about doubled in price since last year, 
while the girl behind the counter talks 
glibly of $2.50 a yard silks, when we 
never used to pay more than a dollar 
for just the same quality. 

But we must be clothed. And our first 
step toward clothes economy is the 
change in the dress silhouette. The 
width of our skirts at the bottom has 
been cut down, the flaring gores reduced 
in size, till, although the pretty straight 
skirt still holds its own bravely, some of 
us resemble barrels, or melons. Being 
optimistic, we don’t yet fear the uncom- 
fortable “‘hobble”’ skirt which Fashion 
decreed a few years back. But then, one 
never knows! 


Overskirts Fashionable and Pretty 


HE WIDE overskirt over a straight 
and narrow underdress is very 
popular, the latter generally made of 
some contrasting material of similar 
color. A simple navy taffeta overdress 
with white batiste collar, wide waistband 
and long sleeves covering a narrow under- 
dress of light serge to within eight 
inches of the hem would be up-to-date 
and pretty! \ 
‘If you can afford the initial cost of 
Georgette, you are practicing true econ- 
omy, for a good weave, with careful use 
will prove almost as durable as silk. 

A pretty summer dress for a young girl 
is of white or cream Georgette with a soft, 
moderately full skirt gathered below the 
three-inch folded waistband; the blouse 
fastened at the back; and long plain 
sleeves with deep pointed cuffs reaching 
nearly to the elbow. The only adorn- 
ment this charming model shows is the 
zigzag waves of crystal and rose beads 
which border the skirt, while three rose 
motifs appear on the front breadth. Lines 
of beads outline the sleeves, the collar 
and cuffs. 

Belts are in evidence everywhere. 
You may choose a narrow strip of velvet 
with long sash ends, a folded bias band 
four inches deep, or even a long sashlike 
affair with embroidered edges folded 
round and round the waist and carelessly 
knotted on the hip. You may wear it 
high up, or low down, or strictly at the 
waistline, but a belt of some sort, size 
and description you must have to be in 
style. 


Silk Waistcoat Versus Sweater 


NOVELTY is the waistcoat of silk 

or cloth, cut on the lines of the 
sleeveless, “‘slip-over’? sweater which it 
is meant to replace. It can be of any 
harmonizing color, or in strong contrast 
to the rest of the gown, and a plain black 
taffeta over a white summer dress would 
be decidedly smart and useful for an 
occasional cool evening. 


Peerless Patterns 


8824 
How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on 4 
any piece of paper, give number and size 
of each pattern you want; enclose 12 cents 
for each number, money order, stamps or 
coin (wrap coin carefully), and address 
your order to Peerless Pattern Department, 
228 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
Peerless Pattern Department, 68 Thirty- 
jifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe delivery 
of all patterns is guaranteed. 
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8824. LADIES’ TWO-GORED SKIRT—A sim- 
ple two-piece skirt in the new narrow width is given 
added interest by the separate belt with the sides 
extending into pockets. Slightly raised waistline. 
Sizes, 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 


8831. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT—This skirt is plaited in clusters. The side 
gores are gathered to slightly raised waistline. 
Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 26 to 32 inches waist measure. 


8833. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE GATHERED 
SKIRT—An excellent style for bordered goods. 
The skirt is straight at the lower edge. One end is 
lapped over on the left side. Slightly raised waist- 
line. Sizes, 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 


8844. STOUT LADIES’ FIVE-PIECE 
SKIRT—This design, particularly becom- 
ing to stout figures, has five gores. The 
front one is shaped at the hips in two tab- 
like extensions which are held in place by 
buttons. There is a wide tuck at center 
back. Sizes, 32 to 42 inches waist. 


8810. LADIES’ TWO-GORED GATH- 
ERED SKIRT—The lingerie skirt con- 
sists of two gores and a tunic section. The 
graduated tunic starts at the right-side 
seam and slants abruptly to a point at the 
Are left-side front. The skirt is gathered all 
around at the slightly raised waistline. 
Sizes, 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 


For the Woman With the Hoe 


HE SEPARATE skirt is always in 
good demand. For gardening wear 
the woman who hasn’t yet taken up the 
very practical trouserette (which, after 
all, is only suited for young and slim 
figures) will take lots of comfort in a 
khaki skirt, waist of natural colored 
tussah silk with a rolling, collar and a 
broad—very broad—brimmed Filipino 
hat tied securely beneath the chin. 
Fashion decrees that the high-crowned 
hat with not-much-of-a-brim is her 
latest whim. But the girl who values her 
complexion will see that the summer 
finds her with a wide-brimmed hat for 
sultry days, trimmed if nothing else 
offers with one of the full maline bows 
which are so universally becoming. A 
pretty variation of style is to cover the 
crown entirely with silk to match the 
frock you are wearing, and a hat so dec- 
orated will require little else in the way 
of adornment. 


The Scarlet Sunshade for Summer 
Days 


F ONLY secondary importance to 
the hat for sunny days is the para- 
sol. Did you ever notice the delightful 
effect of a red silk sunshade carried by a 
girl dressed in purest white from top to 
toe. The red glow of sunlight through 
the silk is becoming to almost everyone, 
especially the brunette. Next to red for 
a practical parasol is one of vivid green 
taffeta, rivaling the leaves in brightness, 
while natural silk is practical for country 
use on a dusty highway. Not many 
women can afford to own a parasol 
matching each gown, so in choosing yours 
be sure to bear in mind the color of the 
dress with which it is most likely to be 
used. Another thing well worth remem- 
bering is that if you pick out a positively 
“fast”? color, your. parasol may be useful 
in warding off the dampness of an occa- 
sional summer shower. 


Gingham Gowns are Popular 


F LATE, gingham has advanced 

into popular favor for many and 
varied purposes. Where once aprons 
and school dresses were looked upon as 
almost the limit of its possibilities, now 
it has none; for dressy frocks and at- 
tractive collar and cuff sets are among 
the up-to-the-minute wearables which 
are made of this attractive material. 

Collar and cuff sets of plain lawn or 
batiste edged with strips of bias gingham 
are seen everywhere. New silk ging- 
hams in some of the oldest and most 
familiar patterns are seen side by side 
with taffetas and messalines in all the 
shop windows, while one of the latest 
combinations is gingham trimmed with 
plain linen matching the prevailing color 
of the dress. 

For a little dark-haired girl, blue and 
white checked gingham with shawl 
collar and turn-back cuffs of blue linen— 
a linen band at the hem—and a narrow 
belt of the same material—looked very 
summery and sweet; and practical with- 
al, while a washable blue linen hat car- 
ried out her sensible mother’s cleverly 
planned color scheme. 


The Summer Knitting Bag 


T SEEMS as if the changes had been 
rung on bags for carrying our wool, 
until nothing more could possibly be 
said on the subject; but somehow the 
heavy silk bags we have been using all 
winter and spring look out of place with 
delicate dresses; yet we must carry our 
knitting wherever we go! Why shouldn’t 
the knitting bag have a change of dress, 
too? Plain natural color linen, decorated 
with a scrap of embroidery in cool tones 
of blue or green, or both in the peacock 
shades, makes an excellent summer bag. 
Or, if you care to go to the expense of 
buying silk, taffeta will shed the dust 
easily and well. Lay your heavy velvet 
or brocade bag aside for a month or two. 
It will come up smiling in October, look- 
ing all the better for the rest. And the 
summer months are short months, any- 
way. Z. RosE ANGELL. 
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Woman’s World 


Smart Fashions for Summer Daylight Hours 


8808. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
A very trim and attractive dress which 
may be made up as a silk shirtwaist 
dress or in gingham for house wear is 
shown in this number. The waist is in 
plain shirtwaist style with closing at 
center front. The shawl collar, cuffs and 
belt are of white linen with scalloped 
edges. The skirt has three gores, with a 
wide tuck closing at center front. Sizes, 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8803. LADIES’ DRESS—This is a 
dress which will look well on a slender 
woman. It slips on over the head, and 
the armholes are cut down to the waist- 
line. A narrow belt of the material 
fastens in panel effect at each side of the 
front. The separate guimpe closes at the 
center front and has long sleeves. Sizes, 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8811. LADIES’ SLEEVELESS 
COAT—The newest idea which has been 
introduced for this summer is the sleeve- 
less coat, and it may be made up in such 
materials as velveteen, corduroy, satin 
and heavy cotton materials. The model 
shown is very easy to make, for it is cut 
in one piece, and the only fastening is 
the corded frog at the neck. <A pointed 
collar of wash satin adds a pleasing 
touch, Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust. 


Peerless Patterns 
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How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly 
on any piece of paper, give number 
and size of each pattern you want; 
enclose 12 cents for each number, 
money order, stamps or coin (wrap 
coin carefully) and address your order 
to Peerless Pattern Department, 228 
S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill., or Peerless 
Pattern Department, 68 Thirty-fifth 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe delivery of 
all patterns is guaranteed. 
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8732. LADIES’ DRESS—The after- 
noon dress illustrated is almost hidden 
by the sleeveless coat, but it has a set-in 
vest which is gathered to a band of trim- 
ming. The wide shawl collar extends 
down into the waistline. The sleeves 
may be long or three-quarter length. 
The two-gored skirt is gathered all 
around to the slightly raised waistline. 
Sizes, 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8813. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Here is a smartly tailored dress which is 
equally suitable for house or street wear, 
according to the kind of material chosen. 
The waist is gathered at the shoulders, 
and the attractive pique collar follows 
the surplice closing. Either the long or 
short sleeves may be chosen. The skirt 
has four gores, with the front one curved 
from waistline to hips, and having in- 
serted pockets. Sizes, 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 


8847. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
This simple frock which features an un- 
usual style of pockets may be made up 
in foulard, tissue or a neat Scotch ging- 
ham. The waist is gathered at the 
shoulders, and an odd collar finishes the 
neck. The sleeves may be either long or 
short. The two-piece skirt is gathered 
at the slightly raised waistline. Sizes, 
36 to 46 inches bust measure. 


for July, 1918 
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Play-Clothes for Children and Garb for Nurse 


Peerless Patterns 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern Dept., 228 So. Wells St., Chicago, Iil., 
or Peerless Pattern Dept., 68 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Beee 


8839. GIRLS’ DRESS—This pretty 
morning dress has the front panel section 
in one with the yoke. The straight, one- 


piece skirt section is gathered to the yoke. 


Sizes, 4 to 12 years. 


8819. GIRLS’ DRESS—The upper 
section of the dress extends below the 
normal waistline at the sides to form the 
under part of the pockets. The skirt is 
gathered with a heading at front and back. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


8838. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE DRESS— 
This little dress is very easy to make, for 
it is all in one piece from the shoulders. 
There is an inset panel at the front, and a 
fancy double tab arrangement buttons 
over it. Sizes, 4 to 12 years. 


8827. BOYS’ OVERALLS—Nothing 
in the world makes a boy happier than a 
pair of overalls in vacation time. His 
mother will have no trouble in making this 
pair. Sizes, 2 to 16 years. 


8845. GIRLS’ JUMPER DRESS 
This dress is in the popular jumper style 
which is so becoming to junior girls. The 
jumper section is cut quite low at front, 
back, and under the arms. The one-piece 
skirt is gathered and the guimpe is separ- 
ate. Sizes, 4 to 14 years. 
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8823. BOYS’ SUIT—This suit for the 
small boy is suitable for wash materials. 
A separate shield is included in the pat- 


tern. Sleeves may be finished with or 
without band cuffs. The separate 
knickerbockers are cut full. Sizes, 2, 


4 and 6 years. 


8837. CHILDREN’S COAT—An 
excellent model for child’s coat is shown 
in this number. The wide box plaits at 
the front are in one with the yoke. The 
lower section of the coat is gathered to 
the yoke at front and back. Long sleeves 
are gathered into cuffs. Sizes, 2 to 10 
years. 


8814. GIRLS’ DRESS—Two ma- 
terials or remnants may be used to good 
advantage in this dress with the one- 
piece kimono waist closing at the back. 
The one-piece skirt is straight at the 
lower edge and it is gathered to the waist. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


8825. NURSES’ DRESS AND CAP 
—This regulation nurses’ uniform is 
made with a strictly tailored shirtwaist 
and a four-gored skirt, gathered at the 
back. The straight collar is detachable. 


A wide belt covers the joining of waist 
and skirt. The cap is all in one piece, 
folded and held in place by snappers. 
Sizes, 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills” 


sunburn and 
prickly heat 


HE troubles that summer 
brings to the skin yield 
quickly to Mentholatum. 
It gently soothes the sting 
and smart of sunburn and 
stops the itch of insect bites. 


A_ HEALING CREAM 


Always made under this signature HN Kide 


is truly a “‘little nurse for little ills” 
burns, nervous headache and summer colds. 
septic and gentle in its action. 


At all druggists’ in tubes, 25c 
Do this: Write today 
for Test Package, 


Free. Or send 10c 
for special Trial Size. 


such as cuts, 
Anti- 


Jars, 25c, 50. $1. 


The 
© Mentholatum Co. 
ms Dept.F, Buffalo, N.Y. | 


WOMEN! there’s 


great convenience in 


. OVERALLS 


For House and 
Farm Work 


For real economy be sure 
those you buy are made of 


Miss Stifel 
Indigo Cloth 


Look for 
mark on 
the back 
of the 
cloth in- 
, side the 
arment. 
Remember it’s the CLOTH 
in the overalls that 
gives the wear! 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS | 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VA, 
is 260 Church St., New York | 
J 


this boot trade- 


REGISTERED 


at, 1817, J, L, Stifel & Sona 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


B ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 


ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


CE. BROOKS, 286A State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


_T0 cD ro WOODWORK NEW 


FLOOR 
FINISH 


ies 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. eveserrstanon: oston, mass 


“Then if you will come along with me, 
Mr. Winterbotham,”’ said the skipper, 
““T’ll see you fitted out.” 

“Oughtn’t you to try to get some sleep, 
Miss Milton?” said Boynton as the other 
two left the cabin. ‘‘ You must be tired 
out.” 

The girl shook her head. ‘“‘I could not 
possibly sleep a wink. There will be 
time for that by and by. Let’s go on 
deck. I want fresh air. ” 

They went up the companion ladder 
and onto the deck, which trembled with 
the powerful engines below.. Dawn was 
at hand. Ahead of them, all was dark, 
though the low, black hump of Anglesea 
could be seen upon the horizon, and the 
powerful light between it and Puffin 
Island gleamed like a red eye. But 
astern it seemed as if glowing coals of 
crimson were being pushed up from the 
floor of the sea, and a rosy light hovered 
and spread above them. The air was 
cool and invigorating, and marvelously 
pure. 

**T will have a yacht!” Violet said to 
Boynton. ‘I will buy a beautiful yacht. 
How perfect this is.”’ 

She heard him sigh beside her, and 
wondered why, though she said nothing. 

“Look!” he said at length, leading her 
forward past the bridge. ‘‘ You can just 
see her now.” 

Following the direction of his arm and 
straining her eyes through the rapidly 
dispersing dark, Violet saw the green 
port lights and the long shadowy form 
of the white yacht, two miles away on 
the starboard bow. 

“There!” Boynton said with an almost 
dramatic gesture. ‘There goes the 
mystery. I have spent hours of concen- 
trafed thought in trying to imagine what 
that ghost ship has on board, and I am 
as far from the solution as ever. What 
ever it is, it is evil, Miss Milton! I know 
that in my very soul. It has already 
cost the life of one man. Who knows 
what its future influence is to be!” 

He spoke with some emotion, and 
shuddered as he did so. Violet was again 
surprised, these outbursts of passion 
were so curiously unlike him, but she was 
influenced also, and stared out to the 
east with eyes that were sombre with 
thought. 

And then the sun heaved itself from 
the eastern waters, and great spears of 
golden light stabbed the dark with their 
enormous glory. 

Boynton led Violet to the port side of 
the vessel. 

““Look!”’ he said. 

Range upon range of purple mountains 
rose out of the sea, height piled on height, 
till the eye was lost in the distant im- 
mensity of the Snowdon Range. The 
light spread out and up those mighty 
sides with incomparable grandeur, and a 
great skein of birds came clanging out to 
sea to welcome the dawn. 

“Tt’s there,’’ Boynton said. “Five 
miles away in the heart of the mountains 
that the real mystery lies. Beyond that 
cone-shaped peak, is the Castle Ynad, 
and over all these mountains Lord 
Llandrylas rules like a dark king!’ 


Chapter VI. 


HE proprietor of the hotel at Pwy- 

log, the select little watering-placea 

mile from the slate cutters’ village and 

port of Pendrylas, was singularly pleased 
with himself. 

In the ordinary course of events it 
was far too early for the season to begin. 
It would be several weeks before the 
earliest visitors arrived, despite the 
early spring, and yet, good Mr. Price 
had let the whole of his first floor to a 
wealthy old lady and her daughter. 
There was a French maid, a fine motor 
ear and a chauffeur. Some beautiful 
furniture had’ arrived to supplement the 
landlord’s own somewhat scanty com- 
forts—Mrs. Wilkins had assented to his 
terms without the slightest demur. 

The fast train for Holyhead had just 
run through the little station by the side 
of the sea, and its echoes rolled like 
thunder in the mountains above. A 
bale of the morning’s newspapers and 
letters had been thrown out automati- 
cally as the express tore past. In an- 


A Strange Inheritance 
Continued from page 11 


other twenty minutes the hotel bag was 
brought to the door where Mr. Price was 
standing, admiring the beauty of the 
morning. He, himself, took the letters 
and papers up to the first floor. Knock- 
ing at the door he was bidden to enter, 
and found Miss Wilkins just finishing 
breakfast. Her mother never appeared 
much before noon. 

“A- fine day, Miss,’ said Mr. Price, 
gazing appreciatively at the tall young 
lady with the dead-black hair and bril- 
liant blue eyes. ‘‘ And here’s your letters 
and the papers from Liverpool.” 

Miss Wilkins took her bundle with a 
bright smile. When the door closed, she 
glanced rapidly over the envelopes. 
Apparently the one she sought was not 
there, for with a slight frown she put the 
letters aside and opened a Liverpool 
daily. She spread the broad sheet out 
upon the table and began to go through 
the columns carefully as if looking for 
something. Then her face lighted up. 

Under the heading ‘Personal’’ she 
read as follows: 

“We understand that Miss Violet 
Milton, niece and heiress of our late 
honored townsman, Sir William Milton 
of the Milton Paper Mills, has left 
Liverpool for London. Miss Milton had, 
it is known, thought of making a consid- 
erable stay in the city, but recent sad 
events, in which she has the sympathy 
of everyone, has altered her decision.” 

“That’s all right,’ Violet said to her- 
self. ‘‘Gerald’”’—she called him Gerald 
to herself now—‘‘ has managed that very 
well. I wonder at what hotel I am stay- 
ing in London.” 


ITH a little laugh she went on with 

her scrutiny of the paper, and then 
suddenly stiffened into attention as her 
eye fell upon some headlines in large black 
type. It was the report of the inquest 
on Mr. Peter Fanshawe, late director of 
the Milton Paper Mills. The body had 
been found five days ago, at a moment 
when the prolonged absence of Fanshawe 
from business had already begun to ex- 
cite comment and alarm, more particu- 
larly as no one at the Works had received 
any intimation of a proposed absence. 
The whole business world of Liverpool 
had been greatly excited by the event. 
This Violet knew very well, not only 
from the reports in the newspapers, but 
also from Gerald Boynton’s exhaustive 
letters. The wildest rumors had got 
about. Fanshawe’s method of life was 
no secret to a great many important 
people, and there were many whisperings, 
mutterings and noddings of heads on the 
Exchange and in the clubs. Nothing, 
however, had been definitely known, 
and today curiosity was set at rest. 

The inquest was reported verbatim, 
but the evidence, condensed, amounted 
to this. The body of Peter Fanshawe 
had been discovered floating off New 
Brighton. It had been taken to the 
mortuary, and was identified by Mr. 
Mosscrop, the head cashier of the Milton 
Mills, and also by Mr. Gerald Boynton, 
the chief chemist. Doctors announced 
that the body had been immersed for 
several days. In their opinion death was 
not due to drowning, but to a blow on 
the head, delivered by some blunt instru- 
ment, which had fractured the skull. It 
was an unsettled question whether Fan- 
shawe was dead or only unconscious, 
when he fell or was thrown into the river. 

His movements were traced up to a 
point some seven days before. The last 
known of them was that he had gone to 
Manchester by an early morning train. 
The waiter at the Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester, who knew deceased slightly, 
swore that he had lunched there upon 
that day in company with a tall gentle- 
man, whose face he had not seen, as they 
were not at his particular table. From 
that moment, all trace of Fanshawe’s 
movements was lost. Apparently he had 
not returned to the Works. The police 
had interrogated everyone who was like- 
ly to have seen him, but no one had. 


“His housekeeper and butler at Birken- 


head stated that their master’s move- 
ments were very erratic; he had left the 
house early on the day, he was seen in 
Manchester at lunch time, but since 
then he had not returned. The supposi- 


Advertising is an Invitation to 


“any personal 
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tion was that he had come by his death 
on the night of that day. 

And there the evidence stopped dead. 

Various people were interrogated as 
to the facts of Mr. Fanshawe’s private 
life. The answers were all very guarded, 
but anyone reading through the report 
could see that Fanshawe, in addition to 
his business activities, had led a life of 
reckless pleasure. Nevertheless, there 
was not the slightest hint of his having 
enemies. The _ police 
brought forward several witnesses— 
reluctant witnesses, be it said—who, un- 
der pressure of the corner, admitted that 
Fanshawe owed them very large sums 
of money, but one and all made haste fo 
state that they had not the slightest 
fear of being paid. Finally, the manager 
of Fanshawe’s bank admitted that his 
balance stood at nearly 250,000 dollars. 
Further questioning of this witness 
elicited an extraordinary fact. It was 
that until quite recently the dead man’s 
account had been heavily overdrawn, 
but that his personal assurance of an 
immediate settlement was so precise 
and confident that the bank authorities 
forebore to press him. This statement 
was verified only a day or so before his 
death. The money was paid on a draft 
on a New York bank, which had been 
duly honored. This bank had been in- 
terrogated by cable and had replied that 
the money had been lodged with them 
through various sources in such a way 
that they were quite unable to trace it. 
It was an ordinary discounting transac- 
tion and no more. 

The corner remarked that doubtless 
pressure could be brought and the orig- 
inal payer of the money found, though if 
the bank authorities were unwilling to 
give information, it would be yery diffi- 
cult.. Here the police intervened, and 
said they were satisfied, and this was not 
relevant to the inquiry. The jury 
returned an open verdict. 

Violet put down the paper. 
was all! It seemed that the police, at 
least, would never solve the mystery, 
but then they did not know what she 
and Boynton knew. To her it seemed 
one more link in the chain. The money 
must have been given to Fanshawe by 
Lord Llandrylas, or through his agents. 

Well, Gerald was coming to the hotel 
that night for the first time. The real 
campaign was only just beginning. 


So that 


HAT had happened was this: With 

Y the full dawn they had made Pen- 
drylas and watched the long white “* Mab- 
inogion”’ edge its way into the harbor. 
About a quarter of an hour afterward, 
the tug had steamed up and anchored 
some quarter of a mile out. A boat had 
been lowered, and Harrop and Winter- 
botham had rowed ashore. 

They were there for nearly three 
hours, while Gerald and Violet sat secure 
from shore observation in the cabin, in a 
fever of impatience.~ They had break- 
fasted together and during the meal had 
said but little. Afterward, in order to 
relieve the tension of her thoughts, the 
young man had talked upon every sub- — 
ject but the one nearest their hearts. 
And he had succeeded in interesting her. 
In that long two hours conference, while 
the sun climbed the clear sky and the 
tug rocked lazily on a sea like glass, he 
seemed to grow nearer to her than before. 
Hitherto, all their meetings had been 
full of action and excitement. Now 
there was an enforced lull. 

He told her shyly at first, but more 
confidently afterward, in answer to her 
questioning, much about his own life. 
He had touched on that subject at the 
Midland Hotel, but now his unconscious 
revelation of self was freer and more com- 
plete. He was an excellent companion, 
witty and trenchant in all his views of 
life. But he was much more than this. 
Violet was under no illusion as to her 
own mental abilities, she knew they 
were high above the average; but now, 
for the second time in her life, she came 
in close contact with an intellect of the 
first order. Her late employer, ‘‘Bud” 
Kinsolving, was a marvelous man, but 
he was limited. His brain was a steel 
machine for making money and nothing 
more. The man (Continued on page 26) 
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Bathing Suits and Practical 


Peerless Patter 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern 
Department, 228 South Wells St., Chicago, 


or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 8846 
Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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8835. GIRLS’ GUIMPE—The bes 
recommendation for this excellen 


guimpe pattern is that it is up-to-date 


It may be made 
with a round neck which comes to the 


base of the throat, or it may be cut low 


and very easy to make. 


in V-shaped outline. 

to correspond with each style of neck. 
There is a choice of either long or short 
sleeves, but both are gathered into deep, 
turned-back cuffs. The guimpe_ is 
shirred on an elastic at the waistline. 
Sizes, 4 to 14 years. The guimpe on the 


figure in 8-year size requires 134 yards 
36-inch material. 


on00n LA DLE S* ONE-PIECE 
APRON—tThe fact that there are no 
fastenings of any kind makes this apron 
a joy to the busy housewife, or even to 
the artist. The sleeves are set into very 
deep armholes, and they may be either 
long or short. The apron hangs straight 
from the shoulders, but a wide belt of the 
material gives it a trim appearance. 
The large pockets will prove a great con- 
venience. Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 inches 


bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
5 yards 30-inch material. 


There is a collar 
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8846. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE BATH- 
ING SUIT—This consists of a one-piece 
slip-on dress, fastening at shoulders, anda 
one-piece underbody closing at front 
made straight or bloomer style 


Sizes, 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


8830. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ ONE- 
PIECE BATHING SUIT—tThis type of 
suit slips on over the head and is to be worn 


with a one-piece undergarment. Sizes, 16 
18 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust. 


8848. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
ONE-PIECE BATHING SUIT—There 
is no undergarment included in this pat- 
tern, but the dress is to be worn over a 
one-piece jersey swimming suit. Broad 
bands over the shoulders hold the gar- 


ment in place. Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 
36 to 44 inches bust. 


Read the advertisements in Woman’s World 


YPRIiAL® 


The End of a 
heatless Day 


The Night-Dish of Corn Puffs 


There’s a wheatless dainty—puffed from corn hearts—which 
makes the choicest night dish children ever tasted 


Little pellets of hominy, sweet and inviting, are puffed to 
raindrop size. 

First they are toasted in a fearful heat, to give the flavor of 
super-toasted corn. 


Then they are steam-exploded — puffed to bubbles, eight 
times former size. They are thin and flimsy globules with a 
most enticing taste. 


All-Day-Long Delights 


Mix them with your berries in the morning, or serve with sugar and cream 
For luncheons or suppers float in bowls of milk 
Between meals, douse with melted butter for children to eat like confections 
Scatter them like airy nut-meats on every ice cream dish. Use them 
as wafers in soups. 
You know Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat—Prof. Anderson 
creations. 


sid son’s remarkable 
In these summer days try the latest Puffed Grain — the most 
flavory. It will give you new respect for corn 


Corn Puffs 


Puffed 
Rice 


Mix with Berries 


Puffed Grains are flimsy and flavory 
They make a perfect blend. 
Or serve like any cereal. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Each 15c 


Except in Far West 


Float in Milk 
These thin and toasted bubbles 
make delightful morsels. 


Scatter them on ice cream. 


* 
(1917) 
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Lift Corns out | Embroidery Designs for Babv’s Wardrobe 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching.corn or acallus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


With That New Frock 
You Will Need 


DELATONE 


O LONG AS FASHION DECREES sheer fabrics for 
sleeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 
for the removal of noticeable hair from the under-arm. 
Delatone is an old and well-known scientific prep- 
aration, for the quick, safe and certain removal of 
hairy growths, no matter how thick or stubborn. 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal 
of objectionable hair from face, neck or arms. After 
application, the skin is clear, firm and hairless. 
Druggists sell Delatone; er an original l-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Co. 
339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. G.O. Chicago, Illinois 


Educational Notes of Timely Interest 


While the prices of genuine hide are soaring 
sky-high, products that will take the place of 
leather are in demand. For upholstery pur- 
poses, Uncle Sam buys extensively of aremark- 
able material, known as Chase Leatherwove 
Galloway. The United States Government 
ought to know, and theirs is always a good 
lead to follow. 


This upholstery fabric is especially suitable 
for furniture, motor-car and boat upholstery, 
and is also very decorative and useful as a 
wall covering. 

Compared to leather in cost, Chase Leather- 
wove Galloway is inexpensive. It has all the 
beauty of the highest-grade hides, and will 
withstand severe use over a long period of 
time, Allin all, Chase Leatherwove Galloway 
is ideal for upholstery. Samples and dealer’s 
name can be had by writing to L. C. 
Chase & Co., 89 Franklin Street, Boston. 


These embroidery patterns are very easy to use. 
is transferred by placing the pattern in position on the material 
Write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, give number of each pattern you 


and pressing with a hot tron. 


Bonnet in Solid and Eyelet Work. 
No. 8215T 


HE design illustrated on the figure 
is for a bonnet which is suitable 
for a child from one to two years 
of age. The crown is joined to the body 
of the cap with a fine beading which 
might also be used for the back seam. 
Eyelet and solid embroidery has been 
employed, white mercerized cotton being 
used. Fora bonnet of this sort, with the 
scalloped edges, a narrow lace may be 
added, if desired. 


A Bib for Baby. No. 12-3-11 


HIS eyelet and solid embroidery 

design, for bib No. 12-3-11, will 
nicely correspond with the designs for 
the other models. The embroidery for a 
bib is most satisfactory when done in 
solid work. The neck-shape may be 
bound with bias binding, or, when two 
layers of linen are used, the edges are to 
be turned in. The buttonhole-stitched 
edge is to be done-through both pieces 
of linen while the embroidery, is done 
only in the upper layer. Therefore, the 


World. 


The Book of Good Looks . 
Woman’s World Baby Book 

Before the Baby Comes . 

How to Set the Table 

Catering for Two \ . Ee 
Dainty Dishes for Invalids . ge 


to the daily questions asked’ by our readers. 


Sandwiches and Sweets for Social Ocbasions ‘ Z. 5c 
WOMAN’S WORLD SERVICE DEPT., 107 S, Clinton Street, Chicago, Ll. 


13-11-89 


The design 


design must be worked before’ the 
edge is scalloped. 
Design for Bootees. No. 12-7-17 


PATTERN for a pair of tiny 

bootees is furnished in No. 12-7-17. 
Raised satin stitch is used for the flowers 
in the design while the lines are done in 
outline stitch. White pique or linen are 
the most suitable fabrics from which to 
fashion these bootees. When the em- 
broidery is finished, press it carefully. 
If the bootees are to be lined, the lining, 
for which lawn will do, is basted in posi- 
tion before the edge 
stitched. In making up the bootees the 
edges may be bound and whipped to- 
gether. 


Dainty Short Kimono. No. 12-3-16 


HE little kimono nightingale, No. 
12-3-16, made from cashmere, silk- 
warp flannel, pique or silk, is just the 
thing for baby’s summer wear. When 
made of cotton fabrics, the embroidery 
should be done in white cotton, but for 
the other materials a silk floss should be 


used. Raised satin stitch embroidery 


| A fire You Will Want 


The following set of Bulletins has been prepared especially for you by the people who conduct departments in Woman’s 
The information contained in them is of the most practical and helpful sort, for it has been selected with reference 
You will surely want one of the Bulletins, and you may find a use for all: 


5c The Demon Worry—How to Cast It Out + sy oe On 

10c Plant a ‘Tree for the Childrens. ee. a) = ee, 

5c Minnesota Bulletin, Farm Houses ..... . - Se 

5c Learning and Earning aie .10c 

; 5c Home Building fa eek ee . 10¢ 
5c Making the Home Beautiful oS, ee enue 
Woman’s World Party Book . . at oC 


Read the advertisements in Woman’s World. 


is buttonhole- _ 


want; enclose 10 cents for each number, money order, stamps or 
coin (wrap coin carefully) and address your order to Peerless 
Pattern Department, 228 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill., or Peer- 
less Pattern Department, 68 Thirty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


has been employed here with the edge 
done in buttonhole stitch. The kimono 
may be lined with China silk, which may 
be attached when the edge is button- 
holed or the lining may be tacked in 
after all the embroidery is completed. 


A Pillow for Carriage or Crib. No. 
13-11-89 


ape pillow slip is decorated with 
design No. 13-11-89, which would 
prove equally effective if adapted to a 
carriage robe. Sheer linen or lawn are 
most suitable for the pillow slip. While 
these materials may also be used for a 
robe, this would have to be lined more 
or less substantially. The ideal fabric 
for a summer carriage robe is white 
pique, as this has just the necessary 
body. The embroidery for the pillow 
is to be done in eyelet and solid work in 
white mercerized cotton. The slashes 
for the ribbon may be finished with a nar- 
row buttonhole stitch or over and over 
like an eyelet. Back and front of the 
pillow slip are joined with a narrow bead- 
ing. The ribbon should be either light 
blue or pink. 
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Youthful Modes of Approved Simplicity 


\\\ 6815 


6834 8834 


ROOte ee VILSSiiofe One SS MrAE I. 
WOMEN’S DRESS—This girlish design 
will make up beautifully in foulard or 
taffeta silk. A narrow collar of white 
satin is the only trimming. The fronts 
are draped in surplice effect, and the 
right side extends in a pointed sashlike 
piece which is draped through a buckle. 
The two-gored skirt is gathered to the 
slightly raised waistline. Sizes, 16, 18 
and 20 years. 


8815. MISSES’ AND SMALL WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—The wide roll collar has 
the effect of a fichu. The waist has a 
wide tuck at each side of the front and 
back, and these sections are also gath- 
ered to narrow shoulder straps. The 
sleeves may be in full or three-quarter 
length. The two-piece skirt has a 
straight lower edge and it may either be 
gathered or side plaited at the slightly 
raised waistline. Sizes, 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 


8828. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOM- 
EN’S COAT—Very new and smart is 
this coat, known as a “pony” coat, fora 
young miss. It is very easy to make, 
for there is no fitting to be done. The 
sleeves are long and fit the arm snugly. 
A roll collar with long points at the front 
makes an attractive finish at the neck. 
Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, 
give number and size of each 
pattern you want; enclose 12 
cents for each number, money 
order, stamps or coin (wrap 
coin carefully), and address 
your order to Peerless Pattern 
Department, 228 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or Peer- 
less Pattern Department, 68 
Thirty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Safe delivery of all 
patterns is guaranteed. 


Peerless Patterns 
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8821. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—A dress which is good 
style for a slender figure is illustrated 
here. The shoulder edges of the back 
extend over to meet the fronts, which are 
gathered. A vest with straight upper 
edge is set in the front. The one-piece 
skirt is straight at the lower edge, and 
it is gathered all around to the slightly 
raised waistline. It may be made in silk, 
gingham or jersey. Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 
years. 


8841. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—Very smart and new is 
this dress with the gathered peplums. 
It makes up very attractively in 
flouncing, but plain material may be 
used instead, if preferred. There are no 
gathers in the waist. A gathered tucker 
with rounded upper edge gives a soft 
effect at the front. The two-piece skirt 
is gathered. Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8832. LADIES’ COAT—This coat 
will make up nicely in velveteen for a 
summer wrap. As shown in the sketch, 
it has a wide roll collar of white wash 
satin, and all edges are bound with silk 
braid. To make the design more inter- 
esting, each seam is left open for a 
short distance at the lower edge. Regu- 
lation long coat sleeves. Sizes, 36 to 
44 inches bust. 
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Mennen’s Talcum 
makes tight clothes 
feel loose. °* 


Trade Mark 


Who's Afraid of Sunburn? 


Use plenty of Mennen’s Talcum to protect 
your skin from sun and wind. If you do get 
burned, Talcum relieves and soothes. 

Ricaverr Talcum is great after a sea bath. 
It prevents that sticky feeling, caused by salt 
water, and relieves the scratching of a woolen 
bathing suit. 

If your feet trouble you in hot weather, shake 
Mennen’s Talcum into your shoes and stockings. 

There’s a big difference in Talcums. Some 
are good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was 
the first Borated Talcum and it is our belief that 
nothing better is made. It is safer to buy Mennen’s. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original bo- 
rated formula which has never been bettered— 
include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; also Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for 
Men which is neutral in tint and delightful after 
shaving. Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one 
brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


MENNeN 


TALCUM POWDERS 


NOW IN THE NEW LARGE- SIZE, ECONOMICAL CAN 


Mennen’s Kora-Konia has pomicwut 
the same soothing and healing action as 
Talcum but contains in addition several 
ingredients of recognized medicinal value 
which are indicated in the treatment of 


the more 


serious skin abrasions and 


Try it. 


severe chafing. 


GERHARD MENnNeEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories: 


42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Woman’s World 


A Strange Inheritance ol 


Continued from page 22 


had cared for nothing whatever outside 
Wall Street. Here, in the grotesque little 
cabin of the tug, was a brain of wide 
culture in addition to its quality of 
specialization. Moreover, she defined a 
strength of purpose equal to that of the 
famous American financier’s. 

It was with real surprise that they 
both heard the approaching boat hail the 
tug, and found that it was nearly noon. 

Captain’ Harrop, very flushed and 
with an aroma of strong spirits, but sober 
enough, tumbled on deck and down into 
the cabin, his vast face grinning like 
“Humpty Dumpty” in the picture book. 
He was followed by little Winterbotham, 
whose keen, terrier-like face was blazing 
with excitement. 

“We've found out what you want to 
know, sir,” said the captain, thickly. 
“I’m going to start the engines again, 
and we will steam on round Anglesea. 
We can make for Liverpool again toward 
dusk. Ill leave my new first mate to 
tell his story.” 

When he had gone, they shut the door 
and Winterbotham sat down. 

“Tt’s for Ynad Castle right enough,”’ 
he began breathlessly. ‘‘Miss, there’s 
been more than twenty of these cases 
coming to Pendrylas during the last two 
months. They have always arrived at 
dawn from Liverpool and in the yacht. 
While Captain Harrop was drinking his 
whiskey, I went out onto the harbor 
side, and got into talk with one or two. 
It was easy to make friends—I took a 
couple of chaps and filled them up wi’ 
beer. Them cases are taken on a lorry 
to the foot of the slate hauling railway. 
It goes straight up the mountain side 
almost like a ladder, and the great 
trucks come down to load up the steam- 
ers in the river. They have had a crane 
fixed up on the quay, and the cases are 
swung onto the trucks and hauled to the 
very top of the mountain. Then another 
truck and horses take them over the 
winding road to the Castle Ynad. 
That’s all that is known about them. 
The Earl gets lots of things from all 
over the world like that. He won't 
have anything to do with the railways 
because he doesn’t own them. But the 
‘Mabinogion’ is a new arrival, and these 
cases something seme so they’ve been 
noticed.”’ 

“And no one has any idea what they 
contain?”’ Boynton asked. 

*“Not a soul knows anything. No one 
ever sees his lordship.. Mr. Conway 
Flint manages everything at Pendrylas— 
that is to say, there’s a regular manager, 
Mr. Rees, but when there’s anything 
special, Mr. Flint comes down over the 
mountains and sees to it. Not one of 
the people in the village has ever been in 
the castle, of near it. It’s guarded like 


p> 


the Tower of London in the old days! 


HIS had been the substance of Win- 
terbotham’s information, though he 
subsequently added many details, all of 
which Boynton noted for future refer- 
ence. The tug had weighed anchor and 
proceeded westward. At the approach 
of dusk, and far out to sea, it turned and 
made for the Mersey at full speed. 

At eight o’clock that night Violet had 
quietly returned to the house in the 
Works, and at nine o’clock Boynton 
came to her again. 

He shook his head as he entered the 
library. ‘‘Nothing, Miss Milton,” he 
said. ‘Of course I have not made any 
direct inquiries, except in a casual way 
to ask if Mr. Fanshawe has been at the 
Works. Nothing has been seen of him, 
so it is evident that the body has not 
been discovered.” 

**And you have thought out our plans, 
as you promised?” 

“Yes. WhatI propose is this. About 
a mile from Pendrylas there is a pretty 
little watering-place called Pwylog. It 
consists of a few villas owned by Man- 
chester people, a row of superior lodging 
houses, and a charming hotel at the top 
of the village on the lowest slope of the 
mountains. Now, neither you nor I— 
we have every reason to believe—are 
known to any of Lord Llandrylas’ people. 
I want you and Mrs. Wilkins to go to- 
morrow to this hotel. It will be quite 


Have you read the advertising? 


empty now. I want you to settle down 
there for some time. Somehow or other 
you must get Mrs. Wilkins to agree that 
you shall pass as her daughter, Miss 
Wilkins. Do you think that is possible?” 

Violet’s check book was lying on the 
table beside her. She tapped it with 
one finger and smiled. Boynton smiled, 
too. 

“Very well, then; I shall leave that 
part of it to you. It is essential that 
there shall be no connection between 
Miss Wilkins of the Victoria Hotel, 
Pwylog, and Miss Milton of Liverpool. 
Leave all your servants here on board 
wages. I will arrange to get a car for 
you from Manchester and engage a new 
chauffeur by the month. If you want a 
maid, don’t take your present one, but 
telegraph for a French maid from Lon- 
don.” 

“Very well,” said Violet, meekly— 
she liked taking orders from this master- 
ful young man. 

“You see my plan?” 

““Vaguely.” 

“Tt will mean that quite unsuspected, 
we shall have a base for operations within 
a few miles of the Castle itself. You 
have already told me that you are pre- 
pared to spend any amount of money 
in getting to the very heart of this dark 
matter. I warn you it may cost a great 
deal. But, with your intelligence and 
money and with my co-operation we 
will get to the bottom of it!”’ 

“T will go tomorrow,” Violet said. “I 
would not give up now for the whole 
of my fortune.” 


667 THEN I shall remain here for the 

present. Poor Fanshawe’s body 
is certain to be discovered before long. 
There will be a great uproar and scandal. 
I must be on the spot. Winterbotham 
and myself will have to exercise the very 
greatest care, but I don’t see how any- 
thing can be discovered. As soon as 
everything is over, things will go on as 
before, but, if you will allow me, I shall 
constantly be at Pwylog. We will draw 
out a definite plan of campaign and carry 
it through to the bitter end.” 

“Will it not be thought strange that I 
should disappear in this way?” 

“T will arrange all that. I will have 
paragraphs put in the papers at the 
right moment. Fortunately, no one in 
Liverpool knows you yet.”’ 

Violet took a sudden _ resolution. 
“There is one other thing, Mr. Boynton. 
As yet nobody knows what we know, 
but we are aware that the Works are 
now without a director. As soon as the 
discovery is made, I wish you to take up 
Mr. Fanshawe’s position, and assume 
entire direction of the Mills.” 

Boynton flushed deeply. 

““Miss Milton,” he said in a hesitating 
voice, ‘‘I don’t think I can, I really don’t 
think : 

“You don’t think you are capable of 
doing it, Mr. Boynton?” she asked 
quietly. ‘‘ Answer me frankly.” 

The young man bit his lip. “I could 
do it, of course,” he said, ‘‘It would be 
childish of me to pretend otherwise. I 
am not Fanshawe’s equal in experimental 
work, but I believe I shall become.” 

“Then why?” 

“Tt is too big a thing for me, Miss 
Milton. I am already in one of the finest 
positions in the paper-making trade— 
for a young man, that is. To accept this 
directorship would be too—oh, well, it 
would be as if some simple curate was 
suddenly made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. I should immediately become one 
of the world’s gee in the paper 
trade.” 

There was a long ivory paper knife in 
the shape of a sword on the library table. 
Violet took it up, and with a laugh struck 
Gerald on the shoulder. 

“There!” she said, “you have received 
the accolade. You must obey me in all 
things.” 

There was a sudden gleam in the young 
man’s eyes, and his lips tightened, while 
his face went white. The girl was almost 
afraid of what she had done. Her heart 
was beating rapidly. 

He said nothing in words, at least, 
that he was now (Continued no page 36) 
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The Newest Blouses for Morning Wear 


Peerless Patterns 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper, give 
number and size of each pattern you want; enclose 12 cents for 
each number, money order, stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully), 
and address your order to Peerless Pattern Department, 228 South 
Wells St., Chicago, Ill., or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 Thirty- 
fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Safe delivery of all patterns guaranteed. 


8820. LADIES’ KIMONO WAIST— 
This model combines the kimono and 
jumper effects. The waist is comforta- 
bly cut so that it fits well under the arms, 
and the front is softly shirred at the 
V-neck. Overblouse is attached to the 
waistline. Sizes, 36 to 44 inches bust. 


8843. STOUT LADIES’ WAIST— 
This waist has been especially designed 
to give the effect of slimness. The back 
extends over the shoulders and the 
fronts are gathered. The inset vest 
tapers toward the waistline, and the 

collar in one with the revers, follows the 
same lines. Sizes, 42 to 52 inches bust. 


8817. LADIES’ WAIST—This smart NG 2 y \\ 
waist slips over the head, or buttons at 88 4 d yy, ») \ 
the back. The waist cuts from a very - 
small amount of material and has trim- 
mings of a contrasting color. Sleeves, 


long or three-quarter length. Sizes, 
34 to 42 bust. 


S$$22 ee EADIES = SHiRT WAIST — 
This is a very practical shirtwaist which 
is suitable for various materials such as 
crepe de chine, batiste, handkerchief 
linen or voile. The fronts are softly 
plaited to the back. The long sleeves 
are gathered into straight cuffs. Sizes, 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8840. LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST— 
The very unusual color which turns un- 
der at the front in waistcoat effect is the 
attractive feature of this’ shirtwaist. 
The shoulder edges of the back extend 
over in yoke effect and the fronts are 
gathered. The long sleeves are gathered 
into deep cuffs trimmed with turnovers 
to match the collar.. Sizes, 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


Mention Woman’s World when answering advertisements. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


The Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 
fication is the highest 
form of successful infant 
feeding. Those who 
study the care and feed- 
ing of their babies most 
carefully are using 
Mellin’s Food because 
they have proved it best. 


Write today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


the new Ranger" Motorbike"com- 
pletely equipped with electric light <4 
andhorn, carrier, stand, tool tank, | % 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 


DELIVERED FREE on approval tee Ay fl % 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for bigjfeiug| Ay i 
free catalog and particulars of our { Sat V4 ia Ve 
TIRES Lampe, Horns, Wheels, fi’ s4 

Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. \ 
M EA D CYCLE COMPANY ‘X&: 
Dept. T-41 CHICAGO 


Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
iN J 2 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us Ne 3 


offers and terms. 
exactly what you need. Do not buy until you | 
TRADE PYAR: 


‘(With The Feature Strip 


HE TREOGIRDLEismade | $e 
| ~.entirely of porous woven sur- 
F gical elastic web, which ‘‘gives’’ 


She All-Elastic Corset © 


reely to every movement, yet 


- firmly holds the figure. It lends 


grace with absolute comfort at 
ll times. Our patented method 

f construction and character of 
materials make it equally desir- 
ble for street, dancing, evening 

r sport wear. White or flesh. 


F Retail, $2.50 to $8.00. 


= strip of elastic above the elastic waist~- §, 

fi line band, and, therefore, supports J 

§ the body above and below the waist- |g! 
}) line. Other similar all-elastic garments 


confiners. and NOT 
on se- 


GIRDLE 


¢ CORSET with the Feature Strip. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE better: 


= Treo Co., 160S Fifth Ave., N.Y. } 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toront 
Serres PEE: so07053 = 


reser 
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—“now ona 
hot day 
try this 
inviting and 
economical 
dish"says 


Fruit Salad Supreme 
Soak one envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one- 
half cup cold water and add two cups boiling water, 
one-half cup mild vinegar and one-half cup sugar. 
Strain, and when mixture begins to stiffen, add three 
cups fresh fruit, using cherries, oranges. bananes, or 
Turn into 


cooked pineapple, alone or in combination. 
fi i Remove 


mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 

from mold to nest of crisp lettuce leaves, and accom- 

pany with mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing. 

HIS is just a sample of the many delightful 

and nutritious summer dishes that you can 
make from the odds and ends of meat, fish, 
vegetables and fruit that are often thrown away, 
if you realize the real food conservation possi- 
bilities of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. You will 
find other equally attractive and inexpensive 
recipes in Mrs. Knox’s ‘Food Economy’”’ book- 
let—all of them bearing the approval of the 
Food Administrators. Send for a free copy. 
Mention your dealer’s name and address. 


The 


12 Knox Ave. 


KNOX) 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


the 


Keeps Skin Soot Firm, F: uh 
= — Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to Over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Set Serer ea 

Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., because it 
“*tightens’’ and tones the skin and 
underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 
derest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. = 


For Your Ice Box or Refrigerator 


Ice boxes and refrigerators need frequent 
cleansing—need to be kept always in a sweet 
sanitary condition. Gold Dust does this to 
very best advantage, because it so 
thoroughly dissolves the grease. One house- 
keeper says she always uses Gold Dust for this 
purpose, because Gold Dust so completely 
cleanses, rinses so easily— no danger of 
‘soap left behind’ in nooks and corners. 


PAPER NAPKINS 


Use instead of linen-and throw 

away with the crumbs.Always clean 

and very inexpensive. For picnics, motor 

luncheons, lawn parties,and the summer 

home. Plain white or fast color designs. 
At 10,000 Deunison dealers 


Send to Dennison, Dept. X, Framingham, 
Mass., for ‘' The Handy Book.’’ 
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Woman’s World 


Welcome Additions to the Hope Chest 


No. 14-8-59 
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Pattern for initial letter is 
not furnished 


These embroidery patterns are very easy to use. 
is transferred by placing the pattern in position on the material 
Write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, give number of each pattern you 


and pressing with a hot tron. 


considerable attention when a new 

home is to be fitted out. Therefore 
articles of this order, especially if em- 
bellished with hand embroidery, are al- 
ways highly appreciated. The models 
shown on this page will furnish sugges- 
tions to those who wish to do a little of 
this work, either to give away or to keep. 


[aroma and bed linens demand 


A Butterfly Guest Towel. No. 14-8-59 


HE large butterfly which forms the 

center attraction of the design is 
to be done in solid embroidery. For 
towels, this form of needlework is more 
practical than eyelet or cutwork. The 
scallops and the outline of the butterfly 
are padded well and are done in button- 
hole stitch. The body and the round 
dots, as well as the long figures, are done 
in raised satin stitch. The feelers may 
be done in a fine featherstitch, while the 
lines on the wings are in outline stitch. 
White cotton embroidery with a fine 


outline of blue is very effective. The 
towel is 16 inches wide. 
A Floral Towel Design. No. 14-11-44 


VERY artistic design which is to be 
developed in raised satin stitch is 


_ the floral wreath and spray, illustrated in 


No. 15-9-9 
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No. 15-4-67 


The design 


this number. The large portion of the 
ornament at the center base of the 
wreath is to be worked in divided satin 
stitch. -A script initial about 1% inches 
in size may be enclosed in the wreath. 
The towel is 22 inches wide. 


A Simple Pattern. Try No. 14-1-43 


HE fancy scallop in this design 
makes a very elaborate edging. If 
the rosettes seem to be too much work, 
they can easily be omitted. The effect is 
so unique, however, and there is so little 
work to the design in the center of the 
towel, that every industrious needle- 
woman will want to try her skill at 
working up the design, just asit is. The 
medallion will enclose an initial 114 inches 
in size. The towel is 16 inches wide. 


Towel Pattern No. 15-9-9 


N this design beauty, simplicity, and 

utility form a pleasing union. The 
flowers are to be worked in raised satin 
stitch in white cotton. The connecting 
ornaments are outlined in blue cotton 
and are filled in with French knots. 
These are also used for the centers of 
the flowers. The white buttonhole- 
stitched scallops may be outlined with 
the blue cotton along the inside edge. A 


When writing to advertisers mention Woman’s World. 


No, 14-11-44 


; 4 Fattern for initial letter is not furnished 


No. 8256 T 


Pattern for initial 
letter is not furnished. 


want; enclose 10 cents for each number, money order, stamps or 
coin (wrap coin carefully), and address your order to Peerless. 
Pattern Department, 228 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill., or Peer- . 
less Pattern Department, 68 Thirty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


two-inch initial in the popular Japanest 
style would make a pretty addition to 
this design. The towel is 22 inches wide: ” 


The Useful Laundry Bag. No. 15-4-67° 


PRETTY laundry bag is not to be. 

despised by any means, especially 
when it possesses the attractive features 
of the one shown in this number. The 
material from which this bag is to be 
made must be 18 inches wide to carry, 
the design. The bag may be made as 
long as one finds convenient, and in fig-_ 
uring on the amount of material for the 
length, the only precaution to be taken 
is to allow 5 inches more for the back, a, 
this buttons over the front as illustrated. © 
When the soiled clothing is to be removed, ' 
this flap is unbuttoned. Colored cotton 
fabrics make up well for articles of this 
order. The embroidery may be done in 
white cotton in solid work. White cotton’ 
cord is used for the draw strings. { 


Eyelet Pillowease Design. No. 8256T 


HIS pattern, No. 8256T, supplies the » 
design for a pillow slip 22 inches 
wide. The embroidery is to be done in 
eyelet work and raised satin stitch. The 
eyelets on the underside may be omitted 
if one desires less work. 
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Can All You Can 


It is Your Patriotic Duty 


These instructions and recipes are issued by the National War 
Garden Commission, Washington, D.C. 


HE NATIONAL War Garden 
Commission’s campaign for five 
million or more War Gardens has 

brought about the creation of a vast 
food supply hitherto greatly neglected. 
To utilize this to the best advantage calls 
for canning operations in every house- 
hold throughout the nation. 

The preservation of foodstuffs by can- 
ning is always effective food thrift. It 
enables the individual household to take 
advantage of summer’s low prices for 
vegetables even if no garden has been 
planted. It effects the saving of a surplus 
of foodstuffs that would otherwise be 
wasted through excess of supply over 
immediate consumption. It eliminates 
the cold storage cost that must be added 
to the prices of commodities bought dur- 
ing the winter. Of vital importance, 
also, is that it relieves the strain on trans- 
portation facilities of the country. This 
phase has been especially emphasized 
for this year by the unprecedented traffic 
situation. All this increases the need 
for home canning and proves that this is 
a national obligation. 


Methods of Canning 


HERE are five principal methods of 
home canning, and of these methods 
the one recommended for home use is the 
single period cold-pack method. It is 
much the best because of its simplicity 
and effectiveness. The prepared vege- 
tables or fruits are blanched in boiling 
water or live steam, then quickly cold- 
dipped and packed at once into hot jars 
and sterilized in boiling water or by 
steam pressure. The jars‘are then sealed, 
tested for leaks and stored. 


Single Period Cold-Pack Equipment 


THe HoMeMADE OutFiT—A service- 
able single period cold-pack canning 
outfit may be made of equipment found 
in almost any household. Any utensil 
large and deep enough to allow an inch 
of water above jars, and having a closely 
fitting cover, may be used for sterilizing. 
A wash boiler, large lard can or new gar- 
bage pail serves the purpose when can- 
ning is to be done in large quantities. Into 
this utensil should be placed a wire or 
wooden rack to hold the jars off the bot- 
tom and to permit circulation of water 
underneath the jars. For lifting glass- 
top jars use two buttonhooks or similar 
device. For lifting screw-top jars, suit- 
able lifters may be bought for a small 


sum. A milk carrier makes a good false 
bottom, and if this is used the jars may be 
eaily lifted out at the end of the steriliza- 
tion period. There are a number of reli- 
able canning outfits on the market, in- 
cluding the hot-water bath outfit. 


Containers 


OR HOME use glass jars are more 

satisfactory for canning than tin. 
This is especially true this year when 
there is a shortage of tin cans. Tin cans 
are used chiefly for canning on a large 
scale for commercial purposes. Glass 
jars properly cared for will last for years. 
All types of jars which seal readily may 
be used. Jars having glass tops held in 
place by bails are especially easy to 
handle while they are hot. 

Tops for economy jars must be pur- 
chased new each year. 

Containers made of white glass should 
be used if the product is to be offered 
for sale or exhibition, as blue glass de- 
tracts from the appearance of the con- 
tents. 

Small necked bottles can be used for 
holding fruit juices. Large mouthed 
bottles can be used for jams, marma- 
lades and jellies. 


Tests for Jars and Rubbers 


ARS should be tested before they are 
used. Some of the important tests 
are here given: 


Gurass-Torp JAns—Fit top to jar. Iftop 
rocks when tapped it should not be used 
on that jar. The top bail should not be 
too tight nor too loose. If either too 
tight or too loose the bail should be 
taken off and bent until it goes into place 
with a light snap. All sharp edges on 
top and jar should be filed or scraped off, 


Screw-Tor JArs—Use only enameled. 
lacquered or vulcanized tops. Screw the 
top on tightly without the rubber. If 
thumb nail can be inserted between top 
and jar, the top is defective. If the edge 
is only slightly uneven it can be bent so 
that it is usable. Put on the rubber and 
screw on the top tightly, and then pull 
the rubber out. If the rubber returns 
to place the top does not fit properly and 
should not be used on that jar. 


RuBBERS—Be very particular about 
the rubbers used. Buy new rubbers 
every year as they deteriorate from one 
season to another. It is always well to 


\1f HowTo 


of State Conservatories. Successful) 26 years. Play chords at once 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. Allmusic free. 
64-page free book, ‘‘Ho' > ) 
M.L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio W 7, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
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A Lively Interest 


is shown these days in the intrinsic merit of 
foods and beverages. A few years ago tea 
and coffee were about the only drinks known 
on the family table. 
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Nowadays, people everywhere find appealing 
flavor, better health and practical economy in 
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Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
layer of piano or organ in your own 
ome, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. 
Quinn's famous Written Method is en- 
dorsed by leading musicians and heads 


Scientific yet 


§ Entire Course on Trial. 


Diploma granted. Write today for 
w to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT 


Creator of the New Covers 
for Woman’s WorRLD 


Turn Back to the Front Cover 


reproduce her paintings in full 
color, that you will get the color 


of this magazine and you will 
see the first of a series of 
covers. by Maginel Wright 
Enright. So distinctive and un- 
usual is her work, with an indi- 
vidual charm and beauty, that it 
assures you of the best there 
Is in a magazine cover. 


Woman’s World Covers 


for several months to come have’ 
been entrusted to Mrs. Enright. 
The most skilled engravers will 


contrast and color interest of 


her work. 


Mrs. Enright is the illustrator 
of many popular books for 
children, but this is her first 
extended contract for making 
magazine covers, and she is 
quite as interested in the work 
as will be the subscriber to 


Woman’s World. 


Woman’s World GUARANTEES every advertisement. 


tl 
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FREE BOOK 


LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW WAY 
Many students earn $26 to $40 a week. Speed of 86 to 100 wordsa 
minute in typewriting and 125 to 150 words a minute in shorthand 
guaranteed! Entirely new method. Learn at home in spare time. 
Write Today for Amazing Offer 
Complete business training included. 


Send today for new descriptive book and special offer. Address 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 13667 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Ashamed of Corns 


As People Should Be—They Are So Unnecessary 


The instinct is to hide a corn. And to 
cover the pain with a smile. For, people 
nowadays know that a corn is passe. And 
that naught but neglect can account for it. 


It is like a torn gown which you fail to repair. 
Or a spot which you fail to remove. The fault 
lies in neglecting a few-minute duty—just as 
with a corn. 


Any corn pain can be stopped in a moment, 
and stopped for good. Any corn can be ended 
quickly and completely. 


All that is necessary is to 
apply a little Blue-jay plas- 
ter. Itisdonein a jiffy. It 
means no inconvenience. 


Then a bit of scientific 
wax begins its gentle ac- 
tion. In two days, usually, 
the whole corn disappears. 
Some old, tough corns re- 
quire a second application, 
but not often. 


BAUER @ RLAC We eee 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
Large Package 25c at Druggists 


Small package discontinued 


Can you think of a reason for paring corns 
and letting them continue? Or for using harsh 
or mussy applications? Or of clinging to any 
old-time method which is now taboo? 


Or for suffering corns— for spoiling hours— 
when millions of others escape? 


Can you think of a reason for not trying Blue- 
jay? It is a modern scientific treatment, in- 
vented by a famous chemist. It is made by a 
house of world-wide fame in the making of sur- 
gical dressings. 

It has ended corns by the 
tens of millions — corns 


is easy and gentle and sure, 
as you can prove for your- 
self tonighg. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. 
If it does as we say, Keep it 
by you. On future corns 
apply it the moment they 
appear. That will mean per- 
petual freedom. Acorn ache, 
after that, will be unknown 
to you. 


Chicago and New York 


(925) 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and will do 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.”’? Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and 
mysworn pe eune a of how Irecovered 
my hearing. LEONARD. 
Suite 367. 70 Sar ‘Ave... N.Y. City 


<5 Soldiers Soothe 


Skin Troubles 


>with Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25¢. each, 


“. Samples of ‘‘Cuticura,Dept B,Boston.” 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of every advertisement in WOMAN’S WORLD, 


We guarantee these advertisements to you because we believe advertised goods offer you the 


fullest protection, quality and service. 


We will refund your money if you are not satisfied with the value received or treatment given 


by any advertiser in WOMAN'S WORLD. 


are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don't delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Cres’ @ 


Made especially to remove freckles 


Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with: 
out ablemish. Prepared by specialists 


with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar, - 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


=z ‘‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 4 


= Contains many beauty hints,and 

describes a number of elegant 
(< Lr para ti ons iarispense le tothe 
: et. Sold by all druggists, 

STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Dept. 12 Aurora, LL 


Afusen Yh, From, 


Publisher 


Wonderful | 


Mr Edison's esrcia 


aon 
a ree Trial}; 


cass phon mae, itl SAS 
the diamond stylus — 
your shoigs of reanedin’s iso. for 
galy fh Pay the balance at’ rate of only a a day. 


New Amberola in y hoi 

‘Sy 9 Send no aeney Las Then mie Bel ore Fou Sect ° 
or Our Mew Edison Book, d 

Write Today f° e and address for our pt pee 
“pictures of fe New Edison Amberolas. No obligations. 
Peas BA ARSON: » Edison Phonograph Me Distr tors 


which are just like yours. It* 
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Time Table for Blanching 


VEGETABLES BLANCHING 
Minutes 

Asparagus. .;...-- 10 to 15 
Beets... {..:. : (Rae eee cee 5 
Brussels Sprouts... ...s.: 5 to 10 
Cabbage.:. teremeeeo. 5 to 10 
Gauliflower sae aoe A; 
Carrots:%., 2 eae ee eae 5 
Corn 223 :.: > eee 5 to 10 
Greens...) \. Jeane oe 15 
Lima: Beans 4 eee 5 to 10 
Okra. 2.0. Tee ce ee 5 to 10 
Parsnips,.. .daeeacn eae 5 
Peppers. .. «(ae ea emeee ee 5 to 10 
Peas... 5... duis < eee 5 to 10 
Pumpkin... .4e8 oe eee See directions 
Salsify:..« > (Seas eee 5 
Sauerkraut. beg ovens cerned aetna 
Siring Beansss.peee 5 to 10 
Squash...) jaeeeee oe See directions 
Tomatoes. : Sieve. ae To loosen skin 


*Some peaches do not peel readily even if dipped in boiling water. 


» BLA 1 
Fruits + a pained 

Apples 3.) 7h eae nee eee 1% 
Apricots fais Se ee oe gles oe Lite 
Blackberries: 0 056% 2 none 
Blueberries...; :.. tea. <ceate none 
Dewbernes 2. jase ae none 
Cherries, sweet... .5:.... none 
(Cherries, S010 ../52,..8lo. bee none 
Gooseberries). 5 ..o oa eb 1 to 2 
Currants .<.-. sae eee none 
Oranges, Fo eee 1 to 2 
Pears 32. se eee eee 1% 
Peaches ..To loosen skins* 
Plums. .2 3. eae none 
Pineapples... 22%. 06 cee 3 Lol 
Quinces }... . .. ie eee 1% 
Raspberries. 72. eee none 
Rhubarb. .:....2 ee. 1to3 
Strawberries 7 2 eee none 
Fruits without sugar; © .. 45.5 see 


In such cases 


omit dipping in boiling water and pare them. 


test rubbers when buying. A good rub- 
ber will return to its original size when 
stretched. When pinched it does not 
crease. Fold the ring and press tightly 
and then turn it over and reverse the 
fold in the same place. A perfect rubber 
for cold-pack canning will show no 
crease or break after this has been re- 
peated two or three times. It should fit 
the neck of the jar snugly, and be fairly 
wide and thick. It is cheaper to discard 
a doubtful rubber than to lose a jar of 
canned goods. 
Grading 


EGETABLES and fruits should be 

sorted according to color, size and 
ripeness. This is called grading. It in- 
sures the best pack and uniformity of 
flavor and texture to the canned product, 
which is always desirable. 


Blanching and Cold-Dipping 


HE MOST important steps in can- 
ning are the preliminary steps of 
blanching, cold-dipping, packing in hot, 
clean containers, adding hot water at 
once, then immediately half sealing jars 
and putting into the sterilizer. Spoilage 
of products is nearly always due to care- 
lessness in one of these steps. Blanching 
is necessary with all vegetables and many 
fruits. It insures thorough cleansing and 
removes objectionable odors and flavors 
and excess acids. It reduces the bulk of 
greens and causes shrinkage of fruits, 
increasing the quantity which may be 
packed in a container, which saves 
storage space. 

Blanching consists of plunging the 
vegetables or fruits into boiling water for 
a short time. For doing this place them 
in a wire basket or piece of cheesecloth. 
The blanching time varies from one to 
fifteen minutes, as shown in the time- 
table. 

Spinach and other greens should not be 
blanched in hot water. They must be 
blanched in steam. To do this place 
them in a colander and set this into a 
vessel which has a tightly fitting cover. 
In this vessel there should be an inch or 
two of water, but the water must not be 
allowed to touch the greens. Another 
method is to suspend the greens in the 
closed vessel above an inch or two of 


water. This may be done in a wire 
basket or in cheesecloth. Allow the 
water to boil in the closed vessel from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 

When the blanching is complete re- 
move the vegetables or fruits from the 
boiling water or steam and plunge them 
once or twice into cold water. Do not 
allow them to stand in the cold water. 
This latter process is the cold-dip. It 
hardens the pulp and sets the coloring 
matter in the product. 


Essentials for Canning 


T IS important to plan your work so 
that whatever may be needed will be 
ready for use. Arrange everything con- 
veniently in advance. Preliminary pro- 
visions include: 

1. A reliable alarm clock in a con- 
venient place (set to ring when the ster- 
ilizing is done). 

2. All the necessary equipment in 
place before beginning work. 

3. Jars, tops and rubbers carefully 
tested. 

4, Fresh, sound fruits and vegetables. 

5. Reliable instructions carefully fol- 
lowed. 

6. Absolute cleanliness. 

7. If working alone prepare only 
enough vegetables or fruits to fill the 
number of jars that the sterilizer will 
hold. Always blanch and cold-dip only 
enough product to fill one. or two jars at 
the time. As -soon.as the jar is filled and 
the rubber and top bail adjusted the 
jar must be put into the hot-water bath. 

8. In using the hot-water bath outfit, 
count the time of sterilization from the 
time water begins to boil. The water in 
the sterilizer should be at or just below 
the boiling point when jars are put in. 
With the water seal outfit begin counting 
time when the thermometer reaches 
214° F. With the steam pressure outfit 
begin counting time when the gauge 
reaches the number of pounds called for 
in directions. 


Steps in the Single Period Cold-Pack 
Method 


N CANNING by the single period 
cold-pack method it is important that 
careful attention be given to each detail. 
Do not undertake canning until you have 


Here’s a New Free Canning Book . 
32 pages fully illustrated for every reader of 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


We have arranged with the National War Garden Commission, Maryland 


Building, Washington, D. C., 
instructions. 


for you to get this Free Canning Book of 
Send this coupon and a two cent stamp for postage NOW to 


NATIONAL WAR GARDEN COMMISSION 


Maryland Building 


Washington, D. C. 


Herewith two cent stamp for postage for which please send me your Can- 


ning and Drying Book free. 


(Please Write Plainly) 


Food Must Follow the Flag! 


Advertising is Important Business News. 


Save It! 


Wor J Uly, Lolo 


* 
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Pretty and Useful Novelties in Yarn 
For the Woman Who Knits or Crochets 


A crocheted ‘‘sport’’ hat in coral and ecru 


decorations on this page were made in yarn; 

but the careful and patriotic woman who 
“Hoover-izes”’ wool will know that they may be car- 
ried out in silk or some of the mercerized cotton sub- 
stitutes, while the collar and cuffs and sweater may 
be made of the new silk knitting braid which is now so 
popular. 


ole ec PRETTILY designed hats and millinery 


Rolling Collar and Vestee with Cuffs to Match 


OR this set, use 2 balls of Shetland floss, 1 pair 
aluminum pins, size 41g, and 1 bone crochet 
hook, size 5. 

Cast on 42 sts, k 42 sts, continue for 22 ribs, bind 
off 17 sts. On the remaining 25 sts, knit 24 inches, or 
the length required for the collar. Bind off. 

For the edge, crochet: 

Ist Row—1 d c into each st around three sides of 
the collar, *6 ch sts, turn. 

2d Row—Catch back into the 4th st with 1 sc, 
forming a p, 2 ch sts, skip 2 sts, 1 d c, repeat from *. 

Cuffs: Cast on 18 sts, k 18 sts, continue for the 
size of cuff, bind off. Finish with 2 rows of crochet 
as for collar. 

Edge top of vestee to match, finish with snap fast- 
eners and wear with long bar pin. 


Coral Sport Hat 


HIS fascinating hat is made in shades of coral 
and ecru. Materials: One hank each of coral 
and ecru wool. Bone crochet hook, size No. 5. 
Crown: Begin in center. With the coral yarn 
make 5 ch, join, forming a circle. 
Ist Row—12 d ¢ into circle. 
2d Row—(Take up back half of st only) *2 dc into 
Ist st, 1 dc into next st, repeat from *. 
3d Row—*2 d c into Ist st, 1 dc into each of next 
2 sts. Repeat from *, except at center of row omit 
1 dc, and the same at end, making an increase of 
8 dc on this row. 
4th Row—*2 dc into Ist st, 1 dc into each of next 
3 sts, repeat from *. Continue increasing to make 
the work flat, until the circle is 8 inches in diameter. 
Do not increase on a line with previous increased sts. 
Next Row—1dcintodec. Repeat for 4 rows. 
Next Row—Working down the side of the crown. 
*1 dcinto each of 8 sts, 1 dc into next 2 sts together. 
Repeat from *. 
Next Row—*1 d c into each of 16 sts, 1 d ¢ into 
next 2 sts together. Repeat from *. 
Next Row—1 dc into each st. 
Next Row—*1 d ¢c into each of 8 sts. 1 dc into 
next 2 sts together. Repeat from *. 
Next Row—*1 d ¢ into each of 13 sts, 1 dc into 
next 2 sts together. Repeat from *. 
Next Row—*1 d c into each of 16 sts, 1 dc into 
next 2 sts together. Repeat from *. 
One d c into each st for next 12 rows. On the last 
4 of the 12 rows, crochet loose to give spring to brim. 
Next Row—*1 dc into each of 2 sts, 2 dc into next 
st. Repeat from *. 
One d c into each st for next 7 rows. Join the ecru 
and continue for next 4 rows, decrease on the next 
3 rows to fit the brim. 


Wild rose with yellow center 


A white chrysanthemum with green leaves 


Yarn flowers are seen in the most exclusive shops— 
you may make them for yourself 


The fashionable sleeveless sweater 


A pink-crowned hat for 
“Mother's Gul” 


Sew the last row of coral over a hat wire to stiffen. 
Sew edge of ecru to brim. 

Pompoms: Wind the coral wool over a cardboard 
11% inches wide, cut through and make four thick 
tassels. Join these together to make one pompom. 
Repeat directions for second pompom. 

Leaves: Make 23 ch sts, 1 dc into 3d st, 3 dc, 
Dit, GC.) City Ort ©60 ave: 

Now work up other side of leaf. 6dc,6tc,3dte, 
3 tc, 5 dc, working into back of sts to leave a rib up 
the center. Finish off. 

For stems: Ch required length. Work d c in every 
st of ch. 


Sleeveless Sweater with Black Trimmings 


HIS sweater requires 5 balls of Shetland floss of 

any light shade desired. The model is of yellow, 
with 1 ball of black Shetland floss for trimmings, 1 
pair of aluminum knitting needles, size 4% and 1 
bone crochet hook, size 5. 

Of yellow, cast on 90 sts, k 22 ribs. 

Next Row—*K 5, p 5. Repeat from *. Continue 
for 6 ribs, making k over k and p over p. 

Next Row—*P 5, k 5. Repeat from * having p 
over k and k over p of previous row; then continue 
as before to form blocks, making a depth of 5 sets of 
blocks; then k 15 ribs. 

Next Rib—Bind off 4 sts on each side for underarm, 
then decrease 1 st each side of each rib for 11 ribs, 
k 18 ribs. : 

Next Row—K 20, bind off 20, k 20, slip stitches 
off one shoulder on to an extra needle, k 6 ribs even 
for shoulder. 

Next Row—*Increase 1 st on neck side and con- 
tinue for next rib. Repeat from * twice. 

Next Row—Increase 1 st on each side. Continue 
increasing on every other rib at neck and on every 
Ath rib at armhole for 8 ribs, then continue increasing 
at neck, but increase on every rib at armhole for 13 
ribs, slip these sts on to an extra needle and start the 
opposite shoulder. Repeat. 

Join both fronts onto same needle, cast on 4 sts on 
each side, k 15 ribs, repeat blocks and k 22 ribs, bind 
off. Sew up the seams. 

Crochet of yellow, *1 dc into each st around the 
neck, join black, make 1 row of dc, then 1 row of 
yellow. Repeat from * for armholes. 

On lower edge make *1 row of yellow, 1 row of 
black, repeat from *, then 1 row of yellow. 

Belt of black. Make 12 ch sts. 

Ist Row—1 d c into 2d st, *1 dc into each st, 1 ch 
st, turn. 

2d Row—1 d c into each st, 1 ch st, turn. 

3d Row—2 d c, 2 ch sts, skip 2 sts, 3 d c, 2 
ely sts, sslap) 2) sts= 20d ct ‘ch ‘stturn: | Repeat 
from * for length of belt, then drop 1 st on each side 


Trish crochet rose in pink wool 
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of each row until you form a_ point. 
Finish with pear) buckle. 


Crocheted Flowers of Wool Yarn 


HESE dainty flowers of wool yarn 

are used extensively on sport hats, 

for decorating bags, etc. They are 

economical, as one often has odd bits of 

yarn, which can be used to good advan- 
tage in this manner. 

Use Germantown Zephyr in any color 
desired for the flowers, and green for the 
stems and leaves. 

For Irish crochet rose: 
join, forming a circle. 

Ist Row—10 d c into circle, sl st into 
first st of row. 

2d Row—*3 ch sts, skip 1 st, 1 d ¢; 
repeat from * 4 times, forming 5 loops. 

3d Row—*1 dc, ltc,2dtce 1lte, 
1 dc into loop, forming a petal. Repeat 
from * for 5 petals. 

4th Row—*5 ch sts, 1s c, catch into 
back of dc of previous row, forming loop; 
repeat from * for 5 loops. 

5th Row—*l dc, 1lte,5idte, 1lte, 
1 dc, all into loop; repeat from * for 5 
petals. 

6th Row—*6 ch sts, 1 s c back of dc; 
repeat from * for 5 loops. 

7th Row—*1l dc,1tc,6dtc,1te, 
2 dc; repeat from * for 5 petals. 

Bud of green: Make 10 ch sts, turn, 
1 dc into each st for stem, make 5dc 
into end of stem, join, forming start of 
bud. 

Next Row—10dc,2dcintoeachde 
of last row. Break yarn, fasten rose 
shade. 

Next Row—1 d ¢c into 2 d c of last 
row, ltc,5dtc,1tc,2dec, join, break 
yarn. 

Large leaf: Begin at top of leaf. 
Make 25 ch sts, work back 8 d c for stem. 
For-leaf,.2 dic; 2itie) 7 dticya.tie,2'd c, 
2dcinto end st at top of leaf to turn, 
then make 1tc into each st down the 
opposite side of original ch until you reach 
the stem. 

Stem and small leaf: For stem, make 
25 ch, turn, work 1 dcinto 13 ch. Now 
for small leaf, make 7 ch at side, 1 dc 
into 2d st, 3 t c, 2 d c; then continue 
working d cs right along stem as before. 

Medium sized leaf: Make 15 ch sts, 1 
dcinto 2d st,2dc,5te,2dc, then con- 
tinue d c for stem. Break off thread. 
Join again at base of leaf and work 3 dc, 
5 tc, 2dc at other side of leaf. 

Wild rose: Make 5 ch sts, join, form- 
ing a circle. : 

Ist Row—10 dc. 

2d Row—Work up 1st petal from cen- 
ter: forch:sts) 2)t co chists.sturns ihc; 
3 ch sts, turn, 5 t c, turn, make d c down 
side to lst row; repeat for 5 petals. 

Make leaves and stem same as for 
Irish crochet rose. Center of yellow 
yarn: Wind around 2 fingers; tie through 
center; cut both ends and fluff up; sew 
to center of flower. 

Chrysanthemum: Make *15 ch sts 
(make ch sts tight and other sts looser 
to form curved petals), 1 d ¢ into 2d st, 
2d¢,3tc,3 dtc, 3 tc, 2'dc.. Repeat 
from * for each petal of outer row. 
For inner row of petals make *12 ch sts, 
1d’) ¢intoy 2d vs 2idte, biticw2rd ic: 
repeat from *, 

For center, use yellow crochet cotton, 
make 5ch sts. Join, forming circle. 

Ist Row—10 dc into circle. 

2d Row—*2 dc into Ist st, 1 dc into 
next st; repeat from * for next row. 

4th Row—1 d ¢ into each st, fill with 
cotton and crochet 2 sts together, de- 
creasing quickly; sew to center of flower 
and curl the petals over it. 


Make 5 ch sts, 


Child’s Hat with Knitted Crown 
and Band: Straw Brim 


HIS dainty little hat may be made 

in any desired size, for child or adult, 
but the model was designed for a ten- 
year-old girl. The buckram foundation 
may be purchased from the milliner in 
any desired size. Detach the crown and 
cover the brim with straw braid. 

Knit crown: Beginning at lower edge, 
cast on 33 sts on each of two needles and 
32 sts on 3d needle, or enough to fit 
around the crown. 

Ist Row—*K 1, p 1; repeat from *. 

2d Row—Reverse the sts. *P 1, k 1; 
repeat from *. Alternate these two rows 
to make height of crown. Be careful 


* 


always to have p over k and k over p 
in the alternate rows. 

Top of crown: Working toward center. 

Ist Row—*K 6, k 2 tog; repeat from *. 

2d Row—*K plain; repeat from * for 
5 rows. , 

th Row—*K 5, k 2 tog; repeat 
from *, 

8th Row—kK plain. Repeat 8th row 
5 times. Continue in thismanner. For 
every st of section dropped, decrease one 
row, until but one st of each section re- 
mains; break thread, allowing a length to 
thread into sewing needle, run the sts on 
this thread and draw up close for center. 

Hatband: Cast on 5 sts, k length 
required, 

Draw to points at each end. 

Balls on ends of band: Make 3 ch sts. 

Ist Row—6 d c into 2d st. 

2d Row—*2 dc into Ist st, 1 dc into 
next st; repeat from * and continue for 
next row. 

4th Row—1 dc into each st. Repeat 
for next row, then decrease rapidly. 
Fill with cotton and close. Make 10 
ch sts and join to end of band. Makea 
2d ball for opposite end of band. 

Stretch knitted crown to buckram 
crown and join brim to crown; fasten the 
knitted band in position. 

The material used for the model: Pink 
and white wool, No. 41% knitting needles 
and No. 5 crochet hook. The white is 
used for the hatband. 


KNITTING ABBREVIATIONS 


M means make. 


S means slip a stitch on the needle without 
knitting it. 


K means knit a plain stitch. 


P means purl; insert the hook from the back 
through the top portion of the stitch and hook 
the thread through from the front, passing it 
through the loop on the needle at the same time, 


O means over; put the thread forward and 
over the needle to make an extra stitch. 


N means narrow; knit two stitches together. 
Tog means together. 


D means decrease 1, slip a stitch, knita stitch 
pass the slipped stitch over. 


Abbreviations Used in Crocheting 


Ch st, chain stitch: A series of stitches or 
loops, each drawn with the hook through the 
stitch preceding. 


Sl st, slip stitch: Drop the stitch on hook, 
insert hook in work, pick up the dropped 
stitch and draw through. This is used as a 
joining stitch where very close work is wanted, 
or for “‘slipping’’ from one point to 
another without breaking thread. 


Sc, single crochet: Having astitch 
on needle, insert hook in work, take up 
thread and draw through work and 
stitch on needle at same time. This is fre- 
quently called slip stitch, for which it is 
frequently used, and also close chain stitch. 


Dc, double crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle (as will be understood in following 
directions), insert hook in work, take up 
thread and draw through, thread over again 
and draw through the two stitches on needle. 


Htc, half treble crochet: Thread over 
needle, hook through work, thread over and 
draw through, giving three stitches on needle, 
thread over and draw through the three 
stitches at once. 


Tc, treble crochet: Thread over needle, 
hook through work, thread over and draw 
through work, making three stitches on needle, 
over and draw through two, over and draw 
through remaining two. 


D t c, double triple crochet: Thread over 
twice before insertion of hook in work, then 
proceed as in treble crochet. 


T tc, triple treble crochet: Thread over 
three times, hook through work, thread over 
and draw through, giving five stitches on 
needle, thread over and work off as in treble 
crochet. 


P, picot: A picot is made by joining the 
last four or any number of stitches in a ring 
by working a double in chain, counting from 
the hook. 


*, star, and parentheses ( ) means repeat 
and are used to save words. 


Knot stitch: estes a on hook, draw 
out to long quarter inch, thread over, draw 
through long loop, 1 ch, insert hook between 
long loop and third thread, over and draw 
through, over and draw through both loops 
on hook. Repeat, as one long crochet notch 
is made of two knots. 
work with sc. 


Sp, space: 
Gr, group: 


Join second knot to 


Chain 2, skip 2 sts. t ¢ in next. 
3or4tcs. 


Tatting Abbreviations 
Ds, doubles; p, picot; r, ring; ech, chain. 


Address your inquiries regarding Plain 
and Fancy Needlework to Rose Angell, 
enclosing five cents in stamps. Woman’s 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, II. 


: Woman’s World 


An Irish Crochet Collar and 
Cult ee 


Will Make the Plainest Gown Attractive 


| RS is being revived in Irish and collar piece, placing center of back 


crochet, although this beautiful lace toa fold (see diagram). Crochet a plain 

of late years has never been really 
unfashionable. The reproduction of 
vine-leaves and grapes on this page in 
fine crochet stitches will appeal to the 
woman who loves this work, and tempt 
many novices to try their skill on the 
graceful design. 


Collar and Cuff Set 


IRECTIONS for collar and cuff set 
in Irish crochet. 

Leaf: 

The five sections of the leaf are worked 
separately. Begin working at tip of center 
section of leaf (the largest section with 
seven spaces down the center). Ch 9, 
turn. Dc in 2d st from needle and in 
each of the next seven. Ch 1, turn. 

D c in each dc, taking up the back 
loop of stitch to form rib. Ch 6 for the 
space nearest the point of center leaf 
section and crochet 5 dc in 5 dc down 
other side. Ch1, turn. 5dcin5de, 
3 dc under ch. Ch 6 for the second 
space, 3 dc under same ch, 5dcin5de 
and turn. Now work as before (with 
dc’s, 3 dc under the ch, ch 6, 3 d c under 
ch, and dc right along) to the 4th dc 
on the other side, leaving 3 d c, and work- 
ing in both veins of last stitch in row to 
prevent stretching. Repeat until there 
are 4 points on each side of center 
point, and 7 spaces down the middle of 
leaf. In working the last round, instead 
of 3. dc, ch 6, and 3 d c under ch, work 
the 6 dc under ch without any ch be- 
tween. The middle section of the grape- 
leaf is now complete. 

Make four other sections in same way; 
two of three points and five spaces and 
two of two points and three spaces. Join 
sections by sewing together. For center 


picot edge around the collar and join the 
motifs to the collar with plain or Irish 


The cuff 


chain. Fasten thread at joining in front 
of collar. Work 12 d ¢, ch 12, catch 
back in first dc, fill loop thus made with 
4dc,p,4dc,p,4dc,p,4dc,18dcin 
goods, loop, 18 de, loop. Make 3 loops to 
match on other side. Lace with blue or 
black velvet baby ribbon through loops, 
and tie in double bow. This collar is 
very pretty with the new fall dresses. 
Pansy E, Foun. 


BiAS BINDING 


Full detail of crochet motif 


ring, wrap thread twenty times around 
three matches and fill ring thus made 
with dc. 

Grapes: 
10dec. 

2d Row—2 dc in each of the 10dece. 

3d Row—D c in each of the 20 d c. 
Fasten off and sew to leaf. Join by 
sewing tip of smallest section of leaf to 
grapes between first and second row of 
grapes. 

Stem of first leaf, three loops and stem : 
of second leaf. ‘s 

Fasten thread in center of ring of leaf. = 
Ch 47. Catch in 21st st from needle. ; 
Ch 20, catch in same place, ch 20, catch in 
same place. Ch 26 and catch in center of 
ring on other leaf, turn. D c-in each 
of the first 26 ch and 40 dc in each 
of the three loops and 1 d cin each st of 
remaining ch. D c in each st of the 
same ch on the lower side. Fasten off. 

Stem of grapes: 

Fasten thread between the two top 
grapes. Ch 28 and fasten in center of 
top stem. Turn, dc in each st of ch on 
both sides. Fasten. Fill in between the 
stems with either Irish ch (ch with picots) 
or plain ch, and between the loops and 
leaves with plain filet mesh. *1 tc, 2 ch, 
miss 2, repeat *. 

Directions for cutting out: 

From 24-inch material, cut the cuffs 


Ch 5, join. Fill ring with 


CRrocHwer fost 
wire Prcors 


Cutting-out pattern and working detail 


The distinguishing feature of Irish cro- 
chet is the solidly worked design, gener- 
ally reproducing a natural flower or leaf, 
laid on the delicate, lacy background of 
chains and picots which is the character- 
istic “Irish” filling. By the skilful work- . 
er, any flower may be reproduced in the 
fine, closely-set double crochet stitches, 
and the more exactly the leaves and 
petals conform to the shape of the orig- 
inal flower the more beautiful the work 
will appear. A sprig of oak with leaves 
and acorns—a spray of blackberry—the 
leaves and berries of the mountain ash, 
all may be copied by the needlewoman. 


‘for July, 1918 
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~ What You Can Accomplish 


With Net and a Needle and Thread 


ie XO MOST of us, darning inevitably 
suggests piles of stockings with 
inconvenient ‘‘ladders,’’ or little 
socks showing bare pink heels and toes. 
And many of us have unconsciously 
echoed that naive complaint of the young 
nursemaid—‘‘ Where does all the wool 
that comes out of the holes go to?” 

But there is darning we dislike, and 
darning we love, and it is the latter kind 
that we are going to write about just 
now. 

Darning on net is so much in yogue 
that new patterns for this pleasant and 
fascinating occupation are sure of a 
welcome. In our May number we illus- 
trated designs for a tea-wagon set, and 
the narrow border designs shown on this 
page will be found equally practical by 
many of our readers, as borders may be 
used for a variety of useful purposes. 

This work is done with.a needle and 
thread—silk, or wool, or some of the 
beautiful tinted mercerized cottons 
which are now.on the market and are 
said to be practically “boil-proof.” If 
cotton is your choice, use three or four 
strands for the darning and the work 
will go quickly. . : : 

The-best results are obtained when 
the material is placed in an embroidery 
frame, as this -preyents the net from 
stretching and enables the worker to get 
that flat effect which is so desirable. 
The darning is done by working the 
needle in and out of the meshes, back 
and forth in a “running stitch.” For 
example, in filling five meshes, the needle 
and thread will go over the first mesh, 
under the second, over the third, under 
the fourth, and over the fifth; while, 
when returning, the thread will go under 
the fifth mesh, over the fourth; under the 

_ third, over the second and under the 
first. The stitches should be laid neatly 
side by side and close together, exactly 
as in darning, and enough to fill up the 
mesh. 


Darned Net as a Border for Curtains 


ve oe popular use for darned net 
insertion is bordering net or scrim 
curtains. Curtains made of net 
justly popular. They make a perfect 
screen from the passer-by, without shut- 
ting out light as the heavier materials do. 
They drape gracefully and are very 
durable, and made in a strong mesh will 
last for years. 

If a very simple border is required you 
could work pattern No. 1 on cream net 
in rich green and light blue; either darn- 
ing the pattern directly on to the edge of 
the curtain itself, or working it in a sep- 
arate strip to be attached when the strip 
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Leaf green and light blue were used to 
. work this zigzag border 


is completed. Of course the worker has 
the widest possible choice of tints, and 
upon her taste in choosing a successful 
color scheme as well as upon the neatness 
of the darning, much of the charm of her 
finished work depends. We recently saw 
a pretty bedroom which a loving mother 
had planned as a surprise for her daugh- 
ter’s home-coming from school. The 
Woodwork was ivory white; the wall 
paper showed loose clusters of pink 
climbing roses on a white background 
tied with bows of ribbon in the softest 
possible shade of blue. On the ivory 
enameled chairs, dressing table and bed, 
tiny rosebuds were hand-painted, re- 
peating the motif on the walls. Soft 


are” 


green rugs covered the floor, while the 
bedspread, table cover, dresser scarf 
and window curtains were decorated 
with a darned border in conventional 


A pink flower with conventional green 
foliage 


rose pattern, very similar to that shown 
in our rose design. It was a beautiful 
room reflecting the care and thoughtful- 
ness of the giver. 


A Pleasing Combination of Net and 
Cretonne 


VERY pretty bedroom set could be 
made of cretonne combined with 
filet weaving on bands and edges in har- 


edge we mean—double the net under to 
the width of the hem desired, baste 
lightly, and work the pattern from the 
upper side through the two thicknesses 
of net. This forms a most satisfactory 
finish.) Pincushions covered with a 
piece of the net placed over cretonne and 
small square mats of filet for the toilet 
bottles will complete a charming dressing 
table set. 


Darned Net as a Trimming for Neck- 
wear 


LTHOUGH chiefly employed in the 

coarser weaves for room decoration, 
another popular use for darning is to 
decorate the net collars and cuffs which 
go so well with our tailored suits, and are 
never out of place in adorning the dark 
silk and wool dress which the practical 
woman makes her “‘stand-by.’’ A simple 
sailor collar of net would be unique if 
bordered with darning in soft pastel 
shades; or, if the worker is very ambi- 
tious, her very best ‘‘party” dress may 
be of cream or white net with a wide 
border darned in silk. Nothing is pret- 
tier for a young girl than transparent, 
softly falling, bridelike net. A border of 
this kind made in very fine material 
could be removed after the dress was 
worn, and attached to another gown, as 
needlework of this kind, when beautifully 
executed, has all the value of expensive 
and handmade lace. 


Lacemaking on Brussels Net 


HOULD the needlewoman find her 

skill growing in the execution of this 
work, she may try her hand at some of 
the lace patterns which are so effective 
and highly prized. Numerous intricate 
and elaborate designs, made by Euro- 
pean workers, are shown in some of the 
books which illustrate this interesting 
handcraft. Some of us number among 
our treasures beautiful specimens of 


A forget-me-not border for a dresser scarf 


monizing shades. Or, cretonne could be 
used for the outer border, and an inner 
border of filet worked around the edge 
of the net curtain. When this combina- 
tion is used, white thread should be used 
for the darning, or else thread or cotton 
matching the principal colors in the 
cretonne. Over these net curtains, one 
may use the pretty lambrequin draperies, 
or a straight, full band of cretonne may 
be slipped on a rod extending the width 
of the windows, while narrow side cur- 
tains of the same material will prove most 
effective. 

The bed cover may be made from the 
cretonne, and bands of the woven filet 
insertion used on the four sides of the 
spread, in this way forming a square at 
the top of the bed. The sides could then 
be edged with the same pattern. 

Day pillow covers to match the spread 
may be made with an oval or oblong 
piece of cretonne in the center, a woven 
border around the cretonne and a narrow 
strip of cretonne to form the outer edges. 
The back of the pillow may be a plain 
piece of cretonne the requisite size. 

A dressing table set to match the bed- 
spread. Edge a narrow length of the 
cretonne with a band of the woven bor- 
der, and hem the edge with one of the 
narrower designs. (By hemming the 


handkerchief borders in fine net, with 
natural or conventional flowers darned in 
floss silks. The beautiful and expensive 
Limerick “‘run’”’ lace is an example of 
what may be accomplished by skilful 
workers. It is made of the finest Brus- 
sels net, darned back and forth with the 
running stitch, as we have described it. 
In working this lace, the net is basted 
over the design, while the worker follows 
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An elaborately darned border for your bedspread. 
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Handsome pink rose border with green 
leaves 


the outline of the flower or leaf with 
running stitch through the meshes. The 
result is exquisitely soft and delicate. 
Generally the outline is worked with a 
double thread, and the filling is done 
with single thread, by running the 
threads through the meshes first in one 


Yellow diamonds on a brown background 


direction and then across, but any lace 
stitch may be used for the filling, pro- 
vided the net background is left clear. 


The variety of stitches used in render- 
ing these patterns is only limited by the 
taste and ingenuity of the worker. Only 
the simple running stitch has been de- 
scribed, as this is the one most often 
used, and it is the one chiefly to be relied 
upon; but diagonals and long stitches 
covering five, six or more meshes may be 
used with excellent results. Used with 
some of the coarser meshed nets, braids 
and ribbons used as thread, give pretty 
and novel e“ects, and, since the mesh is 
more easily filled than by the finer 
threads, this work is far easier of accom- 
plishment. 

Try a darned net border in one of these 
simple patterns for ‘‘ pick-up work” and 
your interest in this delightful form of 
needlecraft cannot fail to grow. 

RosE ANGELL, 


If there are any questions you wish to 
ask about Plain or Fancy Needlework, 
write to Rose Angell, Needlework De- 
partment, WomAN’s Wor -p, 107 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. Sign your 
name and address plainly, and enclose 
a stamped envelope for reply. 
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Carried out in green, light rose and 


pale blue, this design would be of unusual beauty 


Page 36 


A Strange Inheritance 
Continued from page 26 


her knight. He got up from his chair on 
the other side of the writing table where 
he had been sitting, and walked up and 
down the library for half aminute. Then 
he threw his cigarette away. 

“Very well, then, Miss Milton,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I accept this stupendous, this 
most generous offer of yours. I will 
make no proposition except one. I will 
do my best,” he continued, with a little 
laugh that relieved the tension, “and 
there shall be no midnight experiments, 
and no strange ships in the night!” 

Thus if had been arranged, and now 
Violet was sitting in the pleasant room 
of the Pwylog Hotel, which overlooked 
the sea, and wondering what was going 
to happen. 

“The decks are all clear for action,” 
she thought. ‘‘The real battle begins.” 

And again the strangeness and unreal- 
ity of it overwhelmed her. Less than 
three months ago she was a stenographer 
in a New York office; now she was rich 
beyond dreaming. And even that was 
not enough. She was embarked upon a 
dark and perilous enterprise, which, so 
far, was wrapped in the profoundest 
mystery. Of her own free will she had 
gone into it, determined to pursue it to 
the end. And by her side, counciling, 
directing, leading, was the one man in 
the world! She knew that now, knew it 
very well, and as the deep sweetness of 
the thought stabbed her heart with a 
divine pain, she covered her face with her 
hands as if it might betray her secret. 

Then she rose from her seat, folded up 
the papers and put them in a drawer, 
afterward going through her correspond- 
ence which was uninteresting. He would 
be there that night,.and she longed for 
his coming; meanwhile there was a long 
day to get through. It was managed 
somehow. She started out to Pendrylas 
and sat upon the quay, watching the 
great slate trucks run up the mountain- 
side behind, like flies, or come rolling 
and rattling along the rails to the end 
of the pier, where a steamer was waiting 
for their load. Now and again, faint 
and faraway, came the muflled roar of 
blasting, echoing like thunder among the 
tops of the mountains. The sea was as 
placid as a mirror. The sun was full and 
strong, and the quarrymen sang at their 
work with tuneful Celtic voices. 

Mrs. Herbert Wilkins appeared at 
lunch, placid and incurious as ever. 
Hers was not to reason why. She was 
perfectly content to do all that Violet 
bade her—to eat largely and sleep long, 
and to watch her little balance at the 
bank putting forth fresh shoots. 

“What I always say, my dear,’’ was 
about the only remark she vouchsafed 
at lunch, “‘is that you never really appre- 
ciate sole unless it has been caught the 
same morning as it is eaten, as these were. 
I have never tasted better, and that good 
Mr. Price assures me that red mullet 
will be coming in very soon.”’ 


N THE afternoon they drove to Con- 
way in the car, and spent an hour or 
two wandering over the quaint old castle, 
and then at six they returned. Dinner 
was ordered at eight, and punctually at 
half-past seven Violet heard the throb 
of a powerful motor coming up the long 
road by the sea, which gleamed white in 
the dusk between the flower-studded 
hedges. Gerald had arrived! 

The dinner was a gay one, Mrs. 
Herbert Wilkins making Boynton’s 
arrival the excuse for ordering a sump- 
tuous feast—as ‘“‘Mr. Boynton must be 
hungry after his journey.” 

At nine o’clock the old lady retired, 
cooing a benediction on the young peo- 
ple, and conscious of a day well spent. 
The waiter removed the dinner things, 
candles were lighted upon the mantle- 
piece, and Gerald and Violet were alone. 
The long windows which led out to a 
balcony were wide open. Nothing 
could be heard but the soft lapping of 
the tide upon the shingle, the voices of 
sailors, and the creaking of oars as boats 
passed to and fro from a ship that had 
come in during the evening. It lay a 
quarter of a mile out to sea, and had 
three red lights burning on its mast. 
The air was soft and warm; it was an 
ideal night. (Continued on page 41) 


Some Amusing Tales 


In Season and Out 
| Ee Robert, who was calling at a neighbor’s house, seemed very 


much interested in their dog. 


“Why, Bobby, haven’t you a dog of your own?” asked his hostess. 
““We have one in the summer, but we have to send it away in the winter,” 


he replied. 
“How is that?’’ she asked in surprise. 


“Well,” he answered, “‘it’s a dachshund, and my father says it takes him 
so long to go in and out of the door, it cools off the whole house.” 


All in the Family 
66 OU can’t imagine what I’ve suffered from dyspepsia in the last ten 


years,”’ she said. 


“Ts that possible!’ exclaimed her friend. 


” 


suppose you 


“Oh, it isn’t I, it’s my hsuband who has it,”’ she hastened to explain. 


When Ignorance is Bliss 


HERE was a young man so benighted, 
He never knew when he was slighted; 
He went to a party, 
And ate just as hearty, 
As if he’d been really invited. 


He’d Avoid It 


66 H, PAT, ’’said Mike, ‘“‘do yez know, I’d give a thousand dollars to know 
the place where I’m goin’ to die.”’ 
*““Pshaw, Mike,”’ said Pat, “‘what good would it do yez if yez did know?” 
“Shure, lots,’’ replied Mike, “‘for if I knew, then I’d niver go near that place.” 


And No Wonder 


HERE was a young person named Ned, 
Who dined before going to bed, 
On lobster and ham 
And salad and jam, 
And when he awoke he was dead. 


“What He Caught 


66 E kissed her on the cheek, 
It seemed a harmless frolic; 
He’s been laid up a week, 
They say, with painter’s colic.” 


Jumping at Conclusions 


T happened years ago in a small New England town. 
Cabin”? company was starting on their noonday parade through the streets, 
when a big gander from a nearby poultry yard waddled into the road and began 
to hiss. The theatrical person who was leading the bloodhounds by a rope 


turned to the fowl and exclaimed angrily: 


**Don’t be so.dum quick tojump at conclusions! Wait till you see the show.” 


Ingratitude 


HE hardened criminal turned over the pages of the magazine the prison 
angel had sent to his cell, and shrugged his shoulders with a bored air. 
“Nutt’n’ but continued stories,’’ he muttered, ““an’ me goin’ to be hung nex’ 


? 


Tuesday 


Precaution 


HEY were on their way to Japan on their honeymoon—and the sea was 
very, very rough. Calling his wife to his bedside, he said in a weak 
voice: ‘‘Dearest, my will is in the Universal Trust Company’s care. 
thing, I’ve left to you. All my stocks you will find in my safe-deposit box at 
the First National Bank. My life insurance policy is there, too.” 
added in a weaker whisper: ‘‘ And, dearest, please bury me on the other side. 
I can’t stand this trip again, alive or dead.” 


She Could Tell 


¢¢f WANT you to be sure, Eliza, that you use the thermometer, to see that 
the water is the right temperature when you give the baby his bath,” 

said Mrs. Blinks to her nurse girl. 
“Land sakes!’’ replied Eliza cheerfully, “I don’t need no thermometer. 

If the baby turns red, I know the water’s too hot, and if he turns blue I know 
it’s too cold—and there you are 


pr 


*““You look so healthy, I didn’t 


An “‘Uncle Tom’s 


Woman’s World 
The Great Lesson 


Continued from page 7 


face as she smiled down at a child made 
his heart ache with an agony of pity, 
pity for her or himself, he knew not 
which. 

For he was beginning to pity himself. 
The lovely girl, he saw now, was only a 
spoiled child, who in idleness and ennui, 
in her ignorance and in pity had given 
him her immature love. Her innate 
sweetness and his own decency had kept 
the child unharmed. He was fortunate 
that she was just a child, not a world- 
wise woman. For he meant to drop 
her—gently, kindly, but finally. He 
went at it carefully and did it so well 
that the day came when she flung herself 
out of the car without so much as a fare- 
well. But she left her wrap on the back 
seat, and he was so excited, so glad to be 
free that he drove the car straight into 
the garage back of his house and never 
once noticed the wrap. 


ARY had gone that day to see the 
gruff old doctor in Weston. She 
was upstairs changing her dress when the 
car swept by on its way to the shed. 
Mary saw the cloak on the back seat. 
The next day while the children were at 
play she went out and looked at it. She 
brought it into the house with her and 
hung it up in her closet. 

“And I thought,’ she murmured 
softly to herself, “I thought I didn’t 
care.” . 

That evening she surprised George. 
She asked him to take her out riding in 
the car. George flushed painfully and 
hurried to get the car out. His hands 
shook. It was the first time that she 
had asked a favor of him in months. 

““You ought to have a wrap; it’s cool 
driving.”’ He tried to speak calmly and 
promised himself to bring her a magnifi- 
cent thing the very next day. She had 
gone in, and came out buttoning one of 
his long coats about her. His heart was 
beating madly and his lips were stiff, 
but he managed to thank God and turned 
his face to hide his joy. 

He drove her slowly and carefully over 
the smoothest roads and through lovely 
wooded lanes, and stopped every now 
and then for fear of tiring her. 

““Show me how it works, George,” she 
asked at last. He told her and showed 
her, glad to serve. Several times her 
hand, her thin hand from which all work 
scars had vanished, touched his. At last 
he could endure no more. He caught 
those hands and crushed them and 
bathed them with his tears. 

““Mary — Mary — oh, Mother-Girl 
—forgive—forgive > he pleaded. 

She kissed the bowed head. 

“*T forgave long ago, Dear Heart—for I 
love you—and it was all my fault—all 
my fault; so you must never blame your- 
self—for anything.” 

The next day he left for his work in a 
daze. He went to the stores first and 
bought the motor coat he had promised 
himself to buy for her. After that the 


hours dragged. And he dared not go. 


home, dared not show his eagerness for 
a word, a smile, for fear of losing what 
he had won back. : 

But at last the day was over and he 
walked through the little home gate. 
The house was strangely still. He 
searched, but the children and Mary 
were gone. He was disappointed, sick 
with longing. All day he had craved the 
sound of her voice, the sweetness of her 
face. He went to her room. The wait- 
ing would be easier there. And there 
he saw the envelope addressed to him: 


“GEORGE DEAR—The children 
are at the little dressmaker’s house. 
They are safe. And I, too, shall be 
safe when you get this, safe from the 
hurt of the things that were all my 
fault. 

“The year is not quite up yet, but 
I thought it best not to wait. So I 
am keeping my promise to you to- 
day—giving you your freedom; giv- 
ing you the only kind of a divorce 
that is honorable and offers a chance 
for new happiness. 

“T am sorry to have to do it this 
way. I thought of other ways, but 
the neighbors would suspect. You 
might even be disgraced or troubled. 
This way no (Continued on page 40) 


for Sulys ists 


Can All You Can 


Continued from page 31 


will fade the color of products canned 
in glass. The boxes in which jars were 
bought affords a good storage place. 


Special Instructions for Canning 
Vegetables 


HE TIME given in these instruc- 

tions is for quart jars. For pint 
jars deduct five minutes. For two-quart 
jars add thirty minutes. 

The addition of one level teaspoonful 
of salt to a jar of vegetables is for quart 
jars. For pint jar use one-half tea- 
spoonful. For two-quart jar use two tea- 
spoonfuls. 


ASPARAGUS—Wash, scrape off scales 
and tough skin. With a string bind to- 
gether enough for one jar. Blanch tough 
ends from five to ten minutes, then turn 
so that the entire bundle is blanched five 
minutes longer. Cold-dip. Remove 
string. Pack, with tip ends up. Add 
one teaspoonful of salt and cover with 
boiling water. Put on rubber top and 
adjust top bail or screw top on with 
thumb and little finger. Sterilize 120 
minutes in hot-water bath. Remove, 
complete seal and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
sixty minutes at five to ten pounds 
pressure. 


Beetrs—Use only small ones. Wash 
and cut off all but an inch or two of roots 
and leaves. Blanch five minutes, cold- 
dip and scrape off skin and stems. They 
may be packed in jar sliced or whole. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt and cover with 
boiling water. Put on rubber and top 
and adjust top bail or screw top on with 
thumb and little finger. Sterilize ninety 
minutes in hot-water bath. Remove, 
complete seal and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
sixty minutes at five to ten pounds 
pressure. 


CABBAGE AND BRUSSELS SPROUTS— 
The method is the same as for cauli- 
flower, except that the vegetables are 
not soaked in salted water. Blanch five 
to ten minutes. Sterilize 120 minutes in 
hot-water bath. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
sixty minutes at five and ten pounds 
pressure. 


Carrots—Select small, tender carrots. 
Leave an inch or two of stems, wash, 
blanch five minutes and cold-dip. Then 
remove skin and stems. Pack whole or 
in slices, add one teaspoonful salt and 
cover with boiling water. Put on rubber 
and top and adjust top bail or screw top 
on with thumb and little finger. Sterilize 
ninety minutes in hot-water bath. Re- 
move, complete seal and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
sixty minutes at five to ten pounds 
pressure. 


Peas—Those which are not fully 
grown are best for canning. Shell, 
blanch five to ten minutes and cold-dip. 
Pack in jar, add one teaspoonful of salt 
and cover with boiling water. If the 
jar is packed too full some of the peas 
will break and give a cloudy appearance 
to the liquid. Put on rubber and top and 
adjust top bail or screw top on with 
thumb and little finger. Sterilize 180 
minutes in hot-water bath. Remove, 
complete seal and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
sixty minutes at five to ten pounds 
pressure. 


GREENS—Wash until no dirt can be 
_ felt in the bottom of the pan. Blanch 
in steam fifteen minutes. (Mineral mat- 
ter is lost if blanched in water.) Cold- 
dip, cut in small pieces and pack or pack 
whole. Do not pack too tightly. Add 
one teaspoonful of salt to each jar and 
cover with boiling water. Put on rubber 
and top and adjust top bail or screw top 
on with thumb and little finger. Sterilize 
120 minutes in hot-water bath. Remove, 
complete seal and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
sixty minutes at five to ten pounds 
pressure. 


Lima Beans—Shell. Blanch five to 
ten minutes. Cold-dip, packin jar, add one 
teaspoonful of salt and cover with boiling 


water. Put on rubber and top, and ad- 
just top bail or screw top on with thumb 
and little finger. Sterilize 180 minutes in 
hot-water bath. Remove, complete seal 
and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
sixty minutes at five to ten pounds pres- 
sure. 


STRING BEANs—Wash and remove 
ends and strings and cut into’ small 
pieces if desired. Blanch from five to 
ten minutes, depending on age. Cold- 
dip, pack immediately in jar, add one 
teaspoonful salt and cover with boiling 
water. Put on rubber and top and ad- 
just top bail or screw top on with thumb 
and little finger. Sterilize 120 minutes in 
hot-water bath. Remove, complete seal 
and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
sixty minutes at five to ten pounds pres- 
sure. 


The Canning of Fruits 


TOR FRUITS, as well as for vege- 
tables, the single period cold-pack 

method is best. With some exceptions, 
as shown in the table, fruits should be 
blanched before canning. When fruits 
are intended for table use, syrup should 
be poured over them to fill the jars. In 
canning fruits to be used for pie-filling 
or in cooking, where unsweetened fruits 
are desirable, boiling water is used in- 
stead of syrup. When boiling water is 
thus used the sterilization period in hot- 
water bath is thirty minutes. 

Syrups—In the directions given vari- 
ous grades of syrup are mentioned. 
These syrups are made as follows: 

Thin—One part sugar to four parts 
water. 

Medium—One part sugar to two parts 
water. 

Thick—One part sugar to one part 
water. 


* 


Boil the sugar and water until all the 
sugar is dissolved. 

Use thin syrup with sweet fruits. Use 
medium syrup with sour fruits. Thick 
syrup is used in candying and preserving 


RHUBARB—Wash and cut into short 
lengths. Cover with boiling water or 
thin syrup. Put on rubber and top and 
adjust top bail or screw top on with 
thumb and little finger. Sterilize twenty 
minutes in hot-water bath. Remove, 
complete seal and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
fifteen minutes at five to ten pounds 
pressure. 


STRAWBERRIES— Wash and pack close- 
ly in jar. Cover with medium syrup, put 
on rubber and top and adjust top bail or 
screw top on with thumb and little finger. 
Sterilize sixteen minutes in hot-water 
bath. Remove, complete seal and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
ten minutes at five to ten pounds 
pressure. 


BLACKBERRIES—Wash, pack closely 
and cover with medium syrup. Put on 
rubber and top and adjust top bail or 
screw on top with thumb and little fin- 
ger. Sterilize sixteen minutes in hot- 
water bath. Remove, complete seal and 
cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize 
ten minutes at five to ten pounds 
pressure. 


BLUEBERRIES, LOGANBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS—The method is the 
same as for blackberries. Sterilize six- 
teen minutes in hot-water bath. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize ten 
minutes at five to ten pounds pressure. 


CuHERRIES—Cherries should be pitted 
before being canned. Pack in jar and 
cover with medium syrup. Put on rub- 
ber and top and adjust top bail or screw 
top on with thumb and little finger. 
Sterilize sixteen minutes in hot-water 
bath. Remove, complete seal and cool. 

With steam pressure outfit sterilize ten 
minutes at five to ten pounds. pressure. 


The School Teacher 


Continued from page 12 


two of the children themselves, and they 
would scuff aside into the dusty grass 
when he tried to talk to them, and stare, 
and say never a word. . a i I 
don’t care; I don’t care; I don’t care. ~ 

A : : Coming home there would 
be the moon, enough to show changing 
groups of trees at the roadside. . . . 
t And there would be a girl with 
him, just his sort of a girl, liking it all 
as well as if either of them could put it 
into words. 

“Oh, I hope he won’t be disap- 
pointed,’ whispered Miss Evans. She 
quite nodded her satisfaction when the 
young man turned into the shaded side 
street. 

Regardless of an approaching superin- 
tendent, and a High School pupil, was 
Miss Newberry, walking so slowly that 
she almost stopped. In fact she was 
stopping now, before a syringa bush, 
sniffing at a fragrant spray. So that 
when the young man drew up and 
spoke, she turned with quite a start of 
surprise. He leaned out of the buggy 
urgently, while she still hesitated “‘about 
another engagement,’ thought Miss 
Evans, whose smile had quite lost its 
grimness. And then the young man in 
the straw hat cramped the buggy, and 
the young lady in pink essayed the high 
step and was generously helped, while 
the superintendent smiled and the High 
School pupil blushed, and Miss Evans 
watched from the window until they 
were out of sight. 

“I’m glad it wasn’t an automobile,” 
she murmured, when the last cloud of 
dust had settled. ‘‘A horse and buggy 
make it so bloomin’ human.”’ 

The slang aroused no self-reproach in 
the teacher of English. “After all, I 
suppose no one was ever born a school 
teacher.”” When she turned to walk 
quickly back through the room, without 
noticing the crumpled scrap paper in the 
aisles, the inkwells open to sun and dust, 
and the chalk-laden boards with their 
list of delinquents, it was because there 
was suddenly much to do. Seated on the 


‘glad; I was expecting it.’ 


edge of her chair, Ellen Evans drew to- 
ward her a pile of notebooks and con- 
tented herself with a brief check mark 
in each. 

“That means ‘credit -given, she 
laughed to herself. ‘It’s too late to 
correct their mistakes.’ She slid a 
stack of unsorted themes into the 
wastebasket; jerked out a desk drawer 
and selected a sheet of note paper and a 
new pen. ‘‘Two hundred and seventy 
miles is a good deal out of his way,’’ she 
mused, “‘just for a call in Bering. But 
I guess Tom willcome.”” And, matching 
envelope to paper, “School is no place 
to write a letter.’ As she left the room 
without that backward glance which 
ever reveals more to be done, the empty 
halls echoed to something she was sing- 
ing. 
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ISS EVANS wore a pink dress to 

school one afternoon. ‘It’s so 
warm,” she told herself, ‘‘and these are 
the last two weeks.’’ Certainly the after- 
noon was warm. Her cheeks were quite 
flushed as she stood before her class, and 
from time to time she had to put backa 
straying lock. Once as she did so, a 
girl in the front row who was pushing 
back her own hair, looked up at Miss 
Evans and laughed with friendly feeling. 
Miss Evans smiled in turn. 

The smile still lingered as she stood 
before the shirt-sleeved postmaster, 
doling out mail. 

“Another letter from the West,’’ he 
remarked hardily. 

“Ts there?” asked Miss Evans. ‘I’m 
Cope Dudley 
and two or three more came up as she 
stood on the post office step, reading. 

“The juniors are going to entertain 
the graduating class,’ he began elabor- 
ately. “‘We’re going to have a picnic 
Thursday, or some other evening this 
week, and we'd like to have you go.”’ 

Miss Evans looked up from across her 
letter. ‘‘You’ll have to make it some 
other evening.” She barely hesitated. 
“Thursday I have an engagement.”’ 


‘*T saw your advertisement in Woman’s World.’’ 


No trouble at all 
to make Rootbeer 
‘at home 


A child can doit. One bottle of 
Hires Household Extract will make 
five gallons. The cost—including sugar 
and yeast—is less than 
one cent per glass. 


Get Hires Household 
Extract at your gro- 
cer’s. It is the original 
—the genuine—the kind 
you have known all 
your life. 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


is made direct from the 
pure juices of Nature’s 
Lago Eerere roots, barks, herbs and 
rwire bs 
to cut the hand. berries. 


etd aaa ont Beware the cheaper sub- 
almost anybottle. stitutes. They are made 
Can be used again from coal tar products and 
and again. Will frequently they are not at 


hold great pres- 41) good for you. 


sure, If your ee 
cer cannot supply Make Rootbeer at home 
ou, order direct again this summer—even as 
your mother used to make 


rom us. 
50c adozen 3} fo; you when you werea 
: child. 


Hires Expansion 


Good grocers every- 
where sell Hires 
Household 

Extract 


If you cannot 

gel Hires Extract 

from your dealer, 
order direct from us. 
Enclose 25¢ in stamps. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now @ 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
§rrone. I've a pair in 
my ears now, but they are inyis- 
ible. I would not know I had 
thein in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eyes, 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it.’’" Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


MARVEL COMPLETE 


FREE 


No Sewer or Plumbing — Move Anywhere 


The Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater. 
Gives all comforts ‘of modern bathroom. Full length tub. Plenty 
hot water quick. Write today. Ask also about our Odorless In- 
door Closet and Washstand. Make any room complete bathroom. 


Hom-equil } NAT'L HOME EQUIPMENT Co. 


1407 Nat'l Building, Detroit, Mich. 
THE LATEST CREATION! 
Cool—Comfortable—No Stays 
EASILY ADJUSTED 
WASHABLE — NOTHING TO RUST 
IDEAL FOR HOME 


Relieves back from strain, fits the form, 
suppresses the hips, supports and reduces 
the abdomen. Order by mail with waist 
and hip measure—$4.75. 


The Garsette Company 


Box 824, Chicago, Illinois 


Lady Representatives Wanted , 
Re erences Required 
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Ripe SH AS 5 


S 
es 


German agents are everywhere, eager to gather scraps of news about our men, our ships, our munitions. 


Woman’s World 


It is still 


possible to get such information through to Germany,where thousands of these fragments—often individually harmless 
—are patiently pieced together into a whole which spells death to American soldiers and danger to American homes. 


But while the enemy is most industrious in trying to collect information, and his systems elaborate, he is mot super- 
human—indeed he is often very stupid, and would fail to get what he wants were it not deliberately handed to him by 


the carelessness of loyal Americans. 


Do not discuss in public, or with strangers, any news 
of troop and transport movements, or bits of gossip as to our 
military preparations, which come into your possession. 


Do not permit your friends in service to tell you— 
or write you—“‘inside”’ facts about where they are, what 
they are doing and seeing. 


Do not becomea tool of the Hun by passing on the mali- 
cious, disheartening rumors which he soeagerly sows. Re- 
member he asks no better service than to have you spread his 
lies of disasters to our soldiers and sailors, gross scandals in 
the Red Cross, cruelties, neglect and wholesale executions 
in our camps, drunkenness and vice in the Expeditionary 
Force, and other tales certain to disturb American patriots 
and to bring anxiety and grief to American parents. 


GrOreMeMe lahat Er ON 


PLU, Beate G 


And do not wait until you catch someone putting abomb 
under a.factory. Report the man who spreads pessimistic 
stories, divulges—or seeks—confidential military informa- 
tion, cries for peace, or belittles our efforts to win the war. 


Send the names of such persons, even if they are in uni- 
form, to the Department of Justice, Washington. Give all 
the details you can, with names of witnesses if possible— 
show the Hun that we can beat him at his own game of col- 
lecting scattered information and putting ittowork. ‘The 
fact that you made the report will not become public. 


You are in contact with the enemy foday, just as truly 
as if you faced him across No Man’s Land. In your hands 
are two powerful weapons with which to meet him—dis- 
cretion and vigilance. Use them. 


INFORMA TEON 


8 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by Walter W. Manning, The Publisher of Woman’s World 


George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 


United States Gov't Comm. on Public Information 


Advertising is the Pathway to Progress 
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Autoing 


y Through Wisconsin 
With era, McNab for Guide 


Each Picture Represents 
Two Wisconsin Towns 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


; ANT to go somewhere you’ve 
always wanted to go? Atleast, 
Ill bet three bites out of a cooky 


—a big puffy ginger one full of raisins— 
that lots of you’ve never been there and 


you'll all be tickled to go. Well, then, 
get out your fishpoles, boys, and girls, be 
sure to take your kodaks and plenty of 
films, for you'll see lots of things you'll 
want to photograph. Oh, and don’t for- 
get your comfort kit—hasn’ t been off the 


-top shelf since last fall, has it—and then 


we're ready to start. 

--Where to? What for? Why, sure 
enough! I forgot to tell you. We’re 
going on an ‘auto trip through Wiscon- 


sin. Somehows IL always think of Wis- 


4 


consin as the vacation state—it’s so full — 


of lakes for fishing and boating, and pine 
woods for camping, and fine- old Lake 


Michigan alongside of it, and, oh, well, 


come on, join the auto procession and 
you'll find out the rest of the dandy 


things about Wisconsin. 


We’re not going to race like a streak of 
lightning. We’re going to stop ata lotof 
towns, and camp a bit in between, so 
everybody’ll have a fine time. And to 
give you an idea of the ground we’re 
going to cover, I’ve drawn out nine pic- 
tures, each representing the names of 
two Wisconsin towns, making a total of 
eighteen names. Besides, ve given you 
a long list of Wisconsin towns, and in it 
you'll find the correct answers to the 
puzzle. Look at the pictures carefully, 


go through this list and then send in your 


answers—but remember, each set of an- 
swers must be accompanied bya sugges- 
tion for a subject for a future puzzle page. 

Now then, here are my sincere wishes 
for the happiest kind of a trip, and the 
very best of luck, 


Algoma Finnimore Oshkosh 
Alma FountainCity Park Falls 
Antigo Grand Rapids Plattsville 
Appleton Green Bay Portage 
Arcadia Hartford Port Washing- 
Ashland Hayward ton 
Augusta Highland Princeton 
Barron Hudson Racine 
Bayfield Iron River Red Granite 
Beaver Dam Janesville Reedsburg 
Beloit Jefferson Rib Lake 
Berlin Kewaunee Rice Lake 
Black River Kiel River Falls 
Falls Kilburn Sawyer 
Bloomer La Crosse Seymour 
Broadhead Ladysmith Sheboygan 
Cedarburg Lake Mills Stanley 
Chilton Lancaster Stevens Point 
Chippewa Little Chute Sturgeon Bay 
Falls Madison Sun Prairie 
Columbus Marshfield Superior 
Cumberland Mayville Tomah 
Darlington Menomonie Tomahawk 
Delaware Millen Two Rivers 
Dodgeville Mineral Point Washburn 
Eagle River Monroe Waterloo 
Edgerton Montello Watertown 
Elkhorn New London West Allie 
Ellsworth Oconto Falls West Bend 
Elroy Omro White Water 


For the correct answers to the puzzle, 
and the best suggestion for a future 
puzzle page, sent in by August 15th, the 
first prize is twenty dollars, the next ten, 
the next five, and then there are fifteen 
more prizes for correct answers and best 
suggestions. And I’m going to make 
Uncle Sam’s kind old heart just swell 


with joy, because instead of sending ‘ 
checks to the prize winners, I’m going to ' 


pay you with U. S. Government Thrift 
Stamps. The prizes will be of the same 
amounts as usual, you understand. 

Send your replies to Sandy McNab, 
Puzzle Editor Woman’s World, 107 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Correct Answers to March Puzzle 


1. Easby 4. Penn 7. Rocklake 
Griffin Page Mountain 

2. Temple 5. Lostwood 8. Pekin 
Beach Holmes Ray 

3. Hunter 6. Bloom 9. Acton 
Antler Lonetree Shields 


March Prize Winners 


FIRST PRIZE—Twenty Dollars 
Mrs. John E. Hughes, Store No. 2, 
ib eee 
SECOND PRIZE—Ten Dollars 
Mrs. John Stribling, G » Del. 
THIRD PRIZE—Five Dollars 


Tillie Gunderson, Box 65, R. No. 4, 
E erie 


OTHER PRIZES—One Dollar Each 


Miss Sylvia Reed, W. » Mo. 
Miss Bertha White, 114 Warren St., 


V 


H aN a 

Miss Helen M. Damon, 20 Souther 
Place, Q , Mass. 

Mrs. J. 

Miss Gertrude Packwood, 354 Guy 
Park Ave., A——,N. Y. 

Mrs. M. B. Gaeuslen, 403 St. Anthony 
Ave., S , Lexas. 


Minnie E, de Castro, G—— L—, N.Y. 
A. R. Heath, 4 Elm Ave., N—, Conn. 
Zose P. DeSilva, 2007 Lapeyrouse St., 
O “AEE 

Emily Wilson, M——, Kas. 

Mrs. W. H. Rule, C , Mich. 

Mrs. M. W. Treadgold, B , Ore. 

Carrer Symmes, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Cashite Road (26), W , Mass. 


N 


Katherine Perry, 44 Orne St., W——, 
Mass. 
H. E. Hitton, Box 243, A——, Me. 


Have you read the advertisements? 
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The Herald 
of Good 


Today,women ofall nations and 
classes are realizing their ca- 
pacity to elevate and develop 
the latent energies of right in 
the world. 


Woman sees the justice of sex 
equality —is interested in 
civic betterment, in temper- 
ance and sobriety. 


Feeling the potentiality of her 
position, she must-use her 
enlarged capacities wisely 
and well. She must be in- 
formed of the achievements 
of men and women of. all na- 
tions and of the accomplish- 
‘ments of good in the world. 


Surely The Christian Science Monitor, 
an international daily newspaper 
founded by a woman, Mary Baker 
Eddy, is the carrier of good tid- 
ings enlightened woman is eager to 
hear. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 3c a 
copy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading 
rooms. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Boston WoS.As 


Sole Publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science Literature. 


Play Piano 
In One Hour 
for Two Gents! 


Would you give two pennies to learn to play the plano 
or organ in one evening? Impossible! No, not at all. 
Thousands of others who never played before played 
their first piece in just a few minutes. Then why 
can’t you? 

John H. Ferguson, Acme, Alta., Canada, says: “I 
was nota little amazed when I found I could play ina 
few minutes.” V. R. Perkins, Romney, Ind., says: “I 
studied ‘Easy Form’ music fifteen minutes and then 
started to play.” Thousands of similar reports are in 
our files. Doesn’t this convince you that you can play 
by this wonderful new method? 


LEARN The REW WAY 


Lessons Free 


This wonderful new EASY FORM Music is written 
without notes. Anyone can read itand playit. You do 
not need to know anything about music to be able to 
play in one hour or less. No teacher. No correspon- 
dence letters by mail. 


Pay not one cent for five days’ instruction free, 


simply send us two cent postal stating: ‘I do not read 
or play music and am interested in the new EASY 
FORM Way to play.’ Also be sure to tell us the 
number of white keys on your piano or organ. 


If you find you can play AT ONCE and wish to keep 
the 100 beautiful selections —songs and instrumental 
pieces — you can pay for them at our Special Half 
price, only 64sc per copy, in monthly payments so small 
that you will never miss them. Otherwise, you can 
return them and owe us absolutely nothing for music 
or your instruction for five days. Send a postal to- 
day — now— before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 
Easy Method Music Co., 338 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago. 


|= perspiring feet get © 
instant relief. by 
using Cal-o-cide.. 
2256 at all: 
Druggists 


Send for FREE: book. - 
“How to Have Good Feet:"’ 


FOOT REMEDY 


THE MEDCO CO. 


Cash for Old False Teet 


Dayton: Ohio 


Don’t matter 
if broken. We 


pay up to §20.00 per set, also cash for old gold, silver, platinum, . 


dental gold and old gold jewelry. Will send cash by return mail and 
will hold goods 10 days for sender's approval of our price, Mail to 


Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Agents W ‘anted 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 
fume,Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S. Main,St.Louis,Mo. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 1524 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Credit. Sample. 
Sanford-Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 7. 


AGENTS—HO-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN AND 
Scalp Soap and Toilet Goods Plan beats everything for 
agents’ profits. Ho-Ro-Co., 132 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 821, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 
—_— Cee 


AGENTS: PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE, TRY OUR 
hosiery before selling it. Write quick for particulars if 
you mean business and state size of hose worn. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 2088 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR SPARE TIME? 
We want local representatives in Indiana to look after 
renewal subscriptions. Write us for salary offer. Ad- 
dress Box 100, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton, Chicago. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. GW, 425 B’way, New York. 


AGENTS: SEND FOR FREE COPY OF “THE 
Thomas Agent.’’ Greatest agents’ paper published. Filled 
with money making plans and experiences of successful 
agents. Ad.Editor, Thomas Co.,1288 North St.,Dayton,O. 


I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 
monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


WOMAN’S WORLD WILL PAY A LIBERAL SAL- 
ary to men or women for looking after new and renewal 
subscriptions in Ohio. Address Box 100, Woman’s 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


AGENTS: SOMETHING NEW. TWOIN 1 REVERS- 
ible Raincoat. Not sold in stores. Two coats for the 
price of one. Guaranteed. Big seller. Clear $12 a day. 
Write for territory and demonstrating sample. Guaran- 
teed Raincoat Co., 3888 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO WEAR A BEAUTIFUL 
new suit, made to your own measure Free, and make $35 
to $50 extra every week? You can be the best dressed 
man in your town and earn a lot of extra money if you 
write at once for our beautiful samples and a wonderful 
offer. The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 275, Chicago. 


$50 A WEEK EASY PROFIT. FRED GLOVER 
cleared $61.50 in four days. Take orders for Kantleak 
raincoats. Season just starting. Agents swamped with 
orders. Big commissions. We deliver and collect. 
Sample coat free to workers. Write quick. Comer 
Mig. Co., Dept. F-17, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—DELICIOUS SOFT DRINKS IN CON- 
centrated form. Always ready—just add water—econom- 
ical—absolutely pure. Every housewife wants them—14 
different kinds. Enormous demand. Big summer sellers 
—money comes easy. 250 other popular priced, fast 
selling, household necessities. We furnish free outfits. 
Write today—now. American Products Co., 5849 3rd St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pe 


Farm Lands 


MICHIGAN 


$10 DOWN, $5 MONTH FOR A FINE LITTLE FARM 
of your own. 10 acres, $300. Poultry, fruit, truck make 
good money. Michigan’s best County. Near towns, 
schools, churches. Also larger tracts. Full information 
free. Swigart, Y1259, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up. Stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 
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Help Wanted 


THOUSANDS GOV’T WAR POSITIONS NOW OPEN 
to men-women. $100 mo. Easy work. Write immediately 
for free list. Franklin Institute, Dept.P-63,Rochester,N.Y. 


WANTED ILLINOIS MEN OR WOMEN TO REP- 
resent our publication during spare time. We will pay 
\jberally for your leisure hours. Address Box 100, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


MEN-WOMEN WANTED FORGOVERNMENTWAR 
positions. Thousands needed immediately. Good salaries; 
permanent employment; liberal vacations; other ad- 
vantages. We prepare you and you secure a position or 
we refund your money. Ask for booklet “QL,” free to 
citizens. “Washington Civil Service School, 2042 
Marden Building, Washington, D.C 
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Help Wanted— Female 


WANTED, WOMEN. $100 MO. GOV’T WAR JOBS. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-73, Rochester, N.Y. 


LADY DEMONSTRATORS — EXPERIENCE UN- 
necessary. Toilet goods; each county; good pay; no 
investment. Tannomore, 762, St. Louis, Mo. 


LADIES TO SEW, CROCHET AND TAT—GOOD 
prices paid. Send 20c for patterns. Returned if de- 
sired. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $75 to $150 per month. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


BIG DEMAND FOR DRESS_ DESIGNERS, $30 
week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P-851, Rochester, N. Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 4501, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12.doz. Send 20c and stamp for patterns and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT WAR POSITIONS 
now open to women. $100 month. Write for free 
list. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-61, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED LADIES TO SEND 12c FOR 50c BOX 
face powder. Guaranteed pure. State color. A new 
home money making plan is in each package. No canvas- 
sing. Dolcezzi Co., 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS 20,000 WOMEN CLERKS 
at Washington. Examinations everywhere soon. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Women desiring government posi- 
tions write for free particulars to J. C. Leonard, former 
Civil Service Examiner, Kenois Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Help Wanted-= Male 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN-AGE 17 to 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY; 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; ex- 
penses. American Foreign Detective Agency 306,St.Louis. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Insects Wanted 


WANTED—BUTTERFLIES, INSECTS. SOME $1-$7. 
Prospectus free. Sinclair, Box 415, D27, Los Angeles,Cal. 
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Inventions 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. WRITE 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 2109 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Motion Picture Plays 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278, A-31, Chicago. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 
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News Correspondents 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Great Lesson 


Continued from page 36 


one will ever know. They will think 
it was an accident. 

“*T am afraid I shall ruin your car, 
your lovely car. You see, I am hope- 


less. Always thinking about the 
cost. There is, however, no other 
way. I went to see that doctor the 


other day. He says my year’s rest 

has saved me, that I will live. And 

I was so sure that I would die. So 

I am keeping my promise to you 
- today. 

“Tf my face comes out of it un- 
scarred, I want you to kiss me, 
George, once for every baby and 
then a few times for yourself. For, 
after all, I loved you, even though 
I blundered so terribly. 

“T know how badly you want 
that girl. That’s why I’m hurry- 
ing. I found her cloak in the back 
seat the other day. I am wearing 
it now so that as I go people won’t 
recognize me and ask me for a ride, 
maybe, and spoil all my plans. 

“And, George, I want flowers, lots 
of flowers, little white ones espe- 
cially. But don’t let anybody put 
in any forget-me-nots—you know— 
those little blue flowers I have been 
growing in the rocks on the north 
end of the porch. 

“Now, about the children. They 
will all forget in time. All but 
Sonny. He’s the oldest and, 
George, he is so much like me. Don’t 
let him forget me and be good, oh, 
be good to that boy of mine. Be 
patient with his faults for in my 
ignorance I, too, may have cursed 
him, all unknowing. 

“And, George, be good to that 
girl. Don’t let her have too many 
babies. Two will be enough to give 
her the joy of motherhood. Save 
her that terrible fear and dread. It 
isn’t fair to leave all my babies to 
her. But I am giving her an honor- 
able marriage and your love. I am 
powerless to give her more. 

“And now—there is only you. 
Ah, George—if only the years would 
come back and give me another 
chance. But that cannot be. So— 
Dear Heart—good-night.”’ 


HEN he stumbled to the gate he 
knew that it was too late. He 
saw the pitiful procession bringing her 
home. She lay on the improvised 
stretchers, wrapped up in the girl’s 
cloak. Her face was unscarred. And he 
bent over to kiss her, unmindful of the 
staring throng, for he thought that she 
was dead. 

When he found out that she still 
breathed, he stilled his heart, cleared his 
brain with one mad, wild prayer and set 
to work to save her. 

In half an hour he had gathered every 
tool, every hand, every brain that could 
help. The brutal old doctor from Wes- 
ton was the first to arrive. He promised 
to keep her alive for twenty-four hours— 
no more. 

But in that twenty-four hours George 
Lenard told him such a tale of love and 
tragedy that he blew his nose and swore 
by all that he held high that she would 
live out her three score and ten—if she 
wanted to. 

After a while she knew them all and 
smiled when they told her that she must 
live, must fight death for their sakes. 
But she would not promise. So the wiley 
old doctor brought in the baby and 
watched her eyes. Next he called in the 
oldest girl. Still he was not satisfied. 
But when he stood her first-born son 
beside her bed he saw her eyes darken 
with pain. 

So then that brutal old doctor cleared 
his throat and spoke brusquely: 


“You'll likely never dance again or 
walk to any amazing extent. Your left 
hand is useless and your right is not 
much better. You'll never do a day’s 
washing or raise another batch of two 
hundred chickens in your life. But you 
can teach this boy to avoid making ter- 
rible blunders. You can teach him how 
to live loyally, keep his promises to the 
bitter letter and meet death bravely and 
half-way if need be. You can curl the 
baby’s hair and make a brute of an old 
doctor thankful that he was a doctor. 
And as for this fool husband of yours— 
he has something that he has been want- 
ing to tell you.”’ 


“ Ah—well,”’ smiled Mary. 


Something new is advertised here. 
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Woman’s World 


» 


Of Interest to Women 
FOR FIFTEEN 


) é CENTS I WILL SEND YOU, POST- 
paid, a_ lily design for stencilling a square pillow 


Bessie Williams, 525 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN LACE— FIRST LESSONS IN ARME- 
nian lace—instructions, eight edgings and doily complete 
for ten cents, postpaid. Bessie Williams, 525 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. . i 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Cai Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, 


TALKS WITH A YOUNG GIRL CONCERNING 
herself, by Dr. Edith B. Lowry. A book every girl 
should read. Sent postpaid with a year’s subscription 
to Woman’s World for seventy cents. Address Dr. Edith 
B. Lowry, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Old Coins 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New IIl’std Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy,N. Y. 


WILL PAY $75.00 FOR 1884 TRADE DOLLAR; 10 
cents for 1912 Nickels, S. Mint. We buy for cash pre- 
miums all rare coins and bills—all rare old cents to 
dollars. Send now 4c. Get our Large Coin Circular, 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Patents 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. SEND 
Sketch or Model for Search. Books and Advice Free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED. SEND 
sketch or model for actual search and report. 1918 
Edition 90-Page Patent Book Free. George P. Kimmel, 
11-G, Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED—PATENT YOUR INVEN- 
tion. I'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice 
free. Patents advertised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent 
Lawyer, 115 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 2278Q 
Woolworth Bldg.. New York. 
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Photo F. inishing 


MAIL US 10c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR DEVEL- 
opment and six velvet prints. Best material. :Skilled 
operators. Send name for details. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 210 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 7a F 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS. OUR PRICE 
only 25c for developing a 6 exposure roll film and making 
six prints up to Postal size. Postals, 40c. Mailed back, 
prepaid. Cash must accompany order. Do not send post- 
age stamps. Moen’s Art Studio, Box S, Preston, Minn. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? LET US SHOW YOU 
how others are increasing their incomes by looking after 
our interests during spare time. Address Box 100, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELING. EXPERI- 
enced or inexperienced. Send for our valuable free book 
“A Knight of the Grip,” list of openings and full particu- 
lars. Fit yourself to earn the big salari 500 to 
$10,000 a year. Prepare in spare time to make a success 
like thousands of our members have done. Our course 
combines careful training with practical experience. 
Immediate and unlimited Employment Service rendered 
Members. Address nearest office. Dept. 122H, Natl. 
Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n,Chicago—San Francisco—New York. 


Story Writers Wanted 


STORIES,POEMS,PLAYS,ETC.,ARE WANTED FOR 
publication. Write Literary Bureau, 1 43, Hannibal, Mo. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES IN SPARE TIME; ALSO 
articles and news.items. Big pay. Copyright book free. 
Press Syndicate, 4502, St. Louis, Mo. 


Toilet Articles 


FRECKLES POSITIVELY REMOVED, BY DR. BER- 
ry’s Freckle Ointment, or money back. By mail,65c. Free 
Booklet. Dr. C. H. Berry Co.,2975 Michigan Av.,Chicago. 


LADIES—VERY BEST FACE POWDER—GUARAN- 
teed to give satisfaction. Four beautiful shades. Send 50c 
for 4 lb. or stamped envelope for sample. Money refund- 
ed if dissatisfied. Dolcezzi Co.,6238 So.Park Ave.,Chicago. 
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slowly moving wagon and Brown swerved 
in order not to ruin it forever, the car 
crashed into a bank and the next thing 
William the Conqueror knew he was 
picking up Sally, untangling her from a 
multitude of rugs and staring horrified, 
at her white, unconscious face. 

The wagon was lumbering down the 
road, evidently shedding all responsi-" 
bility, and Brown was crawling from 
under the machine, nursing his left arm. 

At this critical moment the Batterby 
car, with the Batterby chauffeur driving, 
rounded the curve and came to a dead 
stand with its glaring lights full upon the 
catastrophe. 

“Good Heavens—Mr. William!” 
gasped Larry and sprang out in the road. 

“*Gee whiz, Larry, but I’m glad to see 
you! William cried thankfully—and 
carried Sally to the big car. 

“What has happened, William?” 
asked his mother’s anxious voice, and 
then only did he realize that his parents 
were in the machine. 

“About everything that could,” re- 
plied William grimly. “I’m afraid 
Sally’s hurt, mother. Can you make 
room for her there beside you? This 
tipsy fool upset us—I was looking for 
it."t 

He climbed in beside Sally, brushing 
aside his parents’ questions impatiently. 
The girl’s head lay on Mrs. Batterby’s 
lap and that lady was feeling her all over 
with queer little poking motions that 
nearly reduced Sally Forbes, conscious 
as she was, to a wriggling, giggling heap. 

“T’ll keep my eyes shut and I’ll know 
soon just what kind of stuff this William 
the Conqueror of theirs is made of,”’ she 
told herself. ‘‘He can’t be what he 
seems, not after all the petting he’s had. 
It just wouldn’t be natural.” 

“Where do you suppose she’s hurt?’’ 
William kept asking, when his father and 
mother had succeeded in finally getting 
some idea of the accident. 

“T don’t know, William; I hope it 
won’t be serious. We must get her home 
as soon as possible,”’ replied Mrs. Batter- 
by. “I am sorry, William, you did not 
look after Marguerite as you should 
have done; and leave Sally—er—Forbes 
to Jimmie Harris. I can’t imagine what 
Jimmie asked her for in the first place.’ 

“Now it’s coming,”’ thought Sally, 

William flushed uncomfortably, 

“Really, mother, you all have a mis- 
taken idea of well-bred girls when you 
leave out Sally Forbes”—he said, in a 
very low voice. ‘“She—why—she’s 
delightful and a lady, a real one. If you 
‘could have seen how those girls, Hilda 


“T have much to tell you, Miss Mil- 
ton,’’ Gerald began. ‘“‘I believe we are 
on the threshold of great things. You 
saw the papers this morning? Well, the 
business of Fanshawe need trouble us no 
longer, for ‘the present at any rate, 
Nothing whatever has been discovered. 
There is no link to connect his death 
with the man up there,’ he made a 
curious gesture with his hand toward 
-the mountains behind the hotel. ‘And 
nothing whatever has transpired about 
the visits of the yacht by night. We 
start fair.” 

They were standing by the window 
looking out to sea. ‘“‘First of all,” 
Gerald began, and then he stopped sud-~ 
denly. 

In an instant, swift upon his words, 
the whole sea, sky, encircling mountains, 
and the room where they stood, became 
as bright as day. 

There was a sound like a deep sigh, 
and then an appalling crash, louder than 
the loudest thunder. So awful in its 
suddenness and alarm that the very 
heart stood still. In less than a second 
afterward, there came a noise as of the 
beating of a million gongs, long, rever- 
berating, and beyond all description. 
Simultaneously, a whirlwind struck the 
house until it seemed rocking to its very 
foundations. The windows were blown 
in with a crash of broken glass and wood- 


Finding Out William 


Continued from page 14 


and Madge, treated her today, and as 


for that miserable little apology of a 
male, Toby Gillette, I’d like to punch 
his head. I was ashamed of them all.” 

Mrs. Batterby sniffed. 

“Certainly, they felt she did not be- 
long. Really, William, I am astonished 
at you, accustomed to the best people 
as you are *’ she began frigidly. 

“That’s why those girls and Toby 
got me frantic this afternoon, I guess’’— 
said William. “If Wedgely has an idea 
that the really ‘best people’ ever act 
like that they’re away off.” 

“Tut—tut—the girl’s all right— 
Sally Forbes is all right’—put in Mr. 
Batterby testily. 

““You bet she is,”’ said William warmly. 
“She’s a little peach, a brick. I intend 
to know her a whole lot better, if she ever 
—gets over this.”’ 

And he bent above Sally anxiously. 


66 ILLIAM,” cried his mother and 
sank back weakly in the corner 
of the car. Sally’s head wobbled on her 
knees and Billy put out a tender hand and 
laid it on her tumbled hair, steadying it. 
“Gosh, mother, I’m worried about 
her,’’ he burst out boyishly—and Sally, 
having sufficiently tested William, and 
being still a bit bewildered at the dis- 
covery that he was all that a maiden in 
need of a champion could wish, Sally de- 
cided to wake up very slowly as the car 
entered Wedgely. So she flickered her 
lashes and smiled faintly at William 
when they stopped at her door. Mr. 
Forbes came to the curb and took Sally 
jealously from William’s arms, but she 
stood on her feet then and leaned against 
her father, still looking at William with 
that odd little smile. 

“Really, I don’t think I’m hurt,’’ she 
told him in reply to his questions. ‘“‘It 
must have been the shock.”’ 

““Cornelia Batterby!”’ said Mr. Forbes 
suddenly, when William had given him 
their adventures in brief. ‘“‘I guess you 
remember Tom Forbes who went to 
school with you in the little red brick 
schoolhouse, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Batterby unbent then, in a slight 
bow. 

“Tut, mother, of course you do,”’ said 
Mr. Batterby, leaning out. ‘‘How are 
you, Tom? I hope—er—Sally is not 
going to feel any the worse for all this.”’ 

“No,” said Sally quietly, ‘“‘I shatl feel 
better, I think. Goodnight—you’ve 
been very good,” she said as she gave 
her hand to William. 

The next evening when William 
walked down to the little house Sally 


A Strange Inheritance 


Continued from page 36 


work. Violet was thrown against the 
opposite wall of the room as if by a giant 
hand, Boynton crashed against the 


The Daisy Speaks 


By C. W. GOVIER 


Through the shadows of the shadows, 
God, to Thee I lift my voice; 

Though a simple, lowly flower, 
Grant, I pray, my earnest choice. 


* * * * 


Grant me, God, a super-beauty, 
Petals rivaling the sun; 

Grant me, God, the strength to flourish 
Till a duty’s nobly done. 


Grant me, God, a holy perfume, 
To attract the sweet, the fair, 
Grant me, God, the breeze to float it 
To the trenches “Over there.” 


Grant me these, my God, I pray Thee, 
For beneath me lie the dead— 
The dead that gave up living 
That a world might live instead. 


table, staggered, struck his head on the 
side, and fell upon the floor. 
The mighty gongs thundered in the 


Forbes was alone on the porch, in a white 
dress. 

“Did anyone see you come in?’ she 
asked with mock anxiety as she gave him 
her hand. ‘Your social standing will 
totter if they did.” 

“Tommy rot!”’ said William forcibly, 
if not very elegantly. “‘ This society busi- 
ness is getting to be too much for me to 
tote around. Are you really feeling all 
right, Sally?” 

“Yes, really. 
home safely?’’ 

“T believe so—yes’’—William was 
looking absently across the lawn—‘‘I 
was scared to death about you last night, 
Sally.” 

“T know it,’”’ said Sally Forbes softly. 

“Do you? Jove, you stayed in that 
faint so long that ye 

“No, I didn’t,” said Sally quietly. “I 
came out of it when you carried me to 
your car. Do you know why I deceived 
you, Billy?” 

““No,’’ he was staring at her and turn- 
ing a slow crimson as he endeavored to 
recall all that his mother had said. 

““T wanted to see if it was possible for 
you to have all the homage you have had, 
at college, here in Wedgely, and out in 
the world, and not be spoiled, utterly. I 
just wanted to know. I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it even when you were so nice to 
me. I couldn’t—it wasn’t natural. I 
kept looking for the snob in you. 

“Of course I knew how your mother 
felt, and I knew what she’d be likely to 
say and so—I thought that was a good 
chance to find out. It was mean of me— 
I’m sorry.” 

Sally’s lips drooped penitently. 

“And now?’ William was looking at 
her curiously. 

“Now,” said Sally quietly, “I know 
I was wrong about you. I know you are 
all they said and more than they can 
guess. I know you like Sally Forbes for 
herself, no matter what society says.” 

“You bet I do,’’ said William the 
Conqueror, leaning forward and speak- 
ing earnestly. “I’m sorry you heard 
mother say those things, but you know 
Wedgely better than I do and perhaps 
you can make allowances. For my part, 
I loathe snobbery, and they’re only going 
to see me around here for as long as it 
will take to make Sally Forbes like me as 
much as I like her.”’ 

There was a silence, and then Sally 
lifted dancing eyes and met William’s, 
as he quietly folded her in his arms. 

“YT think,’ said she with merriment, 
“that, after all, you are rightly named 
William the Conqueror!’ ; 


Did the others get 


distance. There was a loud chorus of 
shouts and shrieks, and Violet fought 
and struggled like a drowning person 
against a great blackness that seemed to 
overwhelm her. With all the forces of 
her will she struggled, gasping, crying 
out aloud, and then the horror passed 
from her and she was sane. 

She tottered from the wall and looked 
around her with a wild stare. The four 
oandles upon the mantlepiece were still 
burning, and in their uncertain light she 
saw Gerald, lying white and still, among 
the broken glass upon the floor. A thin 
crimson stream was flowing down his 
pale cheek. 

At that sight the girl moaned pite- 
ously. In an instant she was on her knees 
beside him, supporting his head upon her 
arm, bending over him, calling to him 
in a terrified voice. 

“Gerald! Gerald! My Love! Are 
you dead? Oh, Gerald, come _ back, 
come back!”’ 

It was indeed as if her voice had called 
him. She felt a slight movement upon 
her arm. Then the eyes opened slowly 
and gazed into her own. They were 
glazed and dull, but as she called to him 


consciousness came back and _ they 
became starry bright. He _ stirred 
slightly. 


“Violet!’ he said. 
To Be ContTINUED., 


The advertising on this page is particularly for you. 


flects Your Character 


A spotlessly clean card of quality, correct 
in size and shape, clean cut edges and 
engraved in keeping with modern stand- 
ards,immediatelyestablishes the owner’s 
character and acquaintance with social etiquette. 


WIGGINS PEERLESS 
Pocket Book and Card Case 


is designed to carry cards in book form, provid- 
ing protection against soiling and strewing tissue 
interleafing on your hostess’ floor. Cards can be 
instantly detached and will bear smooth, clean 
cut edges. Wiggins engraved plates and cards 
are correct in every detail. 

Card Cases are furnished in Genuine Seal, Polar 
Seal or Imitation Seal, and are lined with calf 
skin. Write for details, prices and sample cards. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Established 1857 
Engravers—Plate Makers—Die Embossers 


705 Peopl 1104 South 
GasBuilding CHICAGO woth Ave. 


Fe se Me a a rt Sm ene 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine — double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear thesskin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 


Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail, Dept. W. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


The Magniphoneis the latest achieve- 
ment of Science in its ability to aid 
failing ears and overcome deafness. 
Try it at home free and test your ears; 


we pay all expenses. Old instruments 
taken in exchange. All who need 
scientific aid should try this wonderful 
instrument. Information sent FREE. 


THE MAGNIPHONE CO., Dept. 27, CHICAGO 
29 East Madison St. Cor. Wabash Ave.. Room 1303 


Agents: $50a Week 


For your spare time. Men or women 
selling guaranteed hosiery. _Must wear 
12 months or replaced free—all styles, col- 

ors and fancy stripes, including silk hose. 
Sell for Less Than Store Prices 
Often sell dozen pair to one family. Every 
man or woman, young or old, can make big 
money selling this quality line. Write for 
samples. Thomas Hosiery Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


=> $291 Elk St. 
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Were You Born This Month? 


F YOU were—between the first and the twenty- 

second—your sign is Cancer, the crab. People born 

in this sign are retiring, patient, sensitive, kind, 
gentle, averse to discord, pursuing their way in a quiet, 
tenacious manner. They are proud and desire appro- 
bation; inclined to jealousy and gloomy periods: are 
timid, conscientious, easily influenced by their sur- 
roundings. They are industrious, prudent and frugal 
and sometimes over-anxious to acquire the goods of this 
life. Much attached to home and family. Restless 
and nervous, apt*to make long journeys without suc- 
Fond of travel, and this desire should be gratified 
when possible. “Have splendid executive ability and 
want to exercise it. They make good real estate and 
insurance men, and are fitted for positions requiring 
patience and continual effort, such as heads of hotels, 
restaurants, etc., for the men; nursing, cooking and 
housekeeping for the women. They sometimes become 
excellent musicians, artists and professional people. 

The typical Cancer person is of medium height, in- 
clined to plumpness, a round face, soft skin, tawny or 
very pale complexion, small features and light or 
grayish eyes. The most congenial companions for 
these people are those born between October 23 and 
November 22, or between February 19 and March 12, 
but marriage while young should be avoided. 

The faults of these people are pronounced, but con- 
trolled more easily than those of other signs. They are: 
laziness, selfishness, jealousy, vanity and a love of 
money for money’s sake and for purpose of display. 
Given to talking about themselves, the great things 
they have done and the sights thay have seen. This 
becomes almost a disease if not cured. They are 
changeable and fickle, loyal to friends up to a certain 
point, then turning entirely against them for some 
slight cause. Fickle in the extreme themselves, yet 
exacting in their demands on a friend’s or relative’s 
loyalty to themselves. 

Their gems are the emerald and black onyx; their col- 
ors, green, silver, russet brown; and the flower, the lily. 

If you were born in July later than the 22d, you come 
under next month’s sign. 
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July, the month of Julius, is the 7th 
month of the year, according to the mod- 
ern calendar. The earliest Roman calen- 
dar made it the 5th month, and gave it the 


Woman’s World 


uy 


Famous July Birthdays 


the 
in Salem, 


ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, famous American 
author, was born Mass., July 4, 
1804, of Puritan ancestry. His father was a sea- 
captain, and died when Nathaniel was but four years 
old. The child was of delicate health, shy, sensitive, a 
lover of books and solitude. He was educated at private 
schools, and at the age of seventeen entered Bowdoin 
college, from which he graduated four years later. 

His series of ‘Twice Told Tales” was published in 
1837, and these were followed by his other well-known 
writings, ““Mosses from an Old Manse,” ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,” and others. While on a trip to the White 
Mountains with ex-President Pierce, Hawthorne died, 
and was buried in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery at Concord. 


HINEAS TAYLOR BARNUM, whose name is synono- 
mous, in every household in the country, with saw- 
dust rings and red lemonade, was born at Bethel, Con- 
necticut, July 5, 1810. His business career was not, 
at first, successful, and afler various ventures he 
established Barnum’s Museum, which twice burned, in 
New York in 1841. 
Mr. Barnum served as mayor of Bridgeport and was 
four times a member of the Connecticut Legislature. 
While he was a Jecturer on temperance and other 
popular subjects, as well as a writer, it was his career 
as a showman that made him famous. It was Phineas 
Barnum who introduced the immortal Tom Thumb and 
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July 


was continued until July 4. 


ing August. 
ment of Liberty was hastened. 
hall 


were then held. 


of the honorable debaters. 


clusion. 


almost every vocation. 


Philadelphia, has, -for many years, 


agree, that Thomas 
first draft of the immortal document. 


W/10 
reached America 
Germany, cut off from 


Deutschland, 
many, 1916. 


of its submarines as a 


cargo of dyes and other articles. 


100 were under water. 
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T| 4|Independence Day. The Resolution of In- 
dependence of the American Colonies from 
England was drafted by Thomas Jefferson, 
of Virginia, and reported to the delegates 
from the various Célonies on June 26, 1776. 
On July 2d and 3d, Congress debated the 
Resolution with great earnestness, but the 


When the scarlet 
dinal tells 

Her dream to the drag- 
on fly, 

And the lazy breeze 
makes a nest in the 


car- 


discussion was not completed that day, and 


One historian’s account says that the Dec- 
laration was only adopted on July 4, and upon 
the order of Congress, on July 19, was actu- 
ally signed on the second day of the follow- 


Mr. Jefferson used to relate an amusing 
story of how the final signing of this Docu- 


There was alivery stable, he said, near the 
in which the.Congressional debates 
It was a very hot day, and 
swarms of flies buzzed through the open win- 
dows and assailed the silk-stockinged legs 
They used their 
handkerchiefs alternately to lash at the flies 
and to mop their perspiring brows, but their 
discomfort and annoyance at length became 
;so acute that their patience was exhausted 
and they made haste to sign the Declaration 
and bring the momentous business to a con- 


Among the signers were men engaged in 
There were twenty- 
four lawyers, fourteen farmers or men de- 
voted chiefly to agriculture, nine merchants, 
four physicians, one manufacturer, one min- 
ister, and three who were educated for that 
profession but who chose other avocations. 
The old brick building at the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Market streets in 
been 
proudly designated as “‘The Birthplace of 
Liberty,” for it was here, many authorities 
Jefferson wrote the 


The world’s first merchant submarine, the 
from Ger- 
its 
maritime commerce with other nations by 
the British control of the seas, fitted out one 
merchantman and 
sent it to the United States with a valuable 


The submarine sailed from Kiel, Germany, 
June 20, and arrived at Baltimore, July 10, 


name of Quintilis, which means fifth, but 
it had the honor to be the birth month of 
the great Julius Caesar, and when his 
calendar reform went into effect, it was re- 
christened for him. 

Previous to Caesar’s time it had but 30 
days, but he added an extra day to give it 
the same length as the longest months. 


Little Items 


1 Ors of Americans—good, Joyal, pa- 
triotic citizens, too—do not know 
that ““The Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans,” is the name of a building 
in New York City, in which are bronze 
tablets, bearing the names of famous 
American men and women. Nomina- 
tions for the honor are made by the pub- 
lic, and are submitted to a committee 
Fifty-one votes 
are required for men’s names, forty-seven 


trees, 
And murmurs a lulla- of 100 eminent citizens. 
by, for women’s. 


It is July! 


A ‘‘call down”’ is often 
an uplift. 


‘“ Never lose heart over 
a mistake. If the best 
men’s faults were writ- 
ten on their foreheads, 
many men would pull 
their hats over their 
eyes.”’ 


Jack Sprat would eat 
No meat, 

His wife would eat 
No wheat, 

So they had to have a 
large garden. 


Oh, girlies, dear, and 
did you hear, 
We'll all soon have 
the vote, 
For the elephant and 
the donkey both 
Refuse to be the goat. 


Mistress Mary, 
contrary, 

How does your garden 
grow? 

A sweater here, and a 
helmet there, 

And big socks all ina 
row. 


quile 


Little Jack Horner 

Sat in the corner, 

Counting his Liberty 
Bonds, 

One stuck on his thumb 

And he sighed, ‘‘ Ho, 
hum! 


traveling 4,180 miles, of which less than 


What a rich little guy 
am I,”” 


The first named were balloted on in 
1900, and the following are now inscribed 
on the roll of honor: George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Daniel Webster, Ulysses S. Grant, 
John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph 
W. Emerson, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Robert Fulton, Horace Mann, Henry 
W. Beecher, James Kent, Joseph Story, 
John Adams, Washington Irving, Jona- 
than Edwards, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
David G. Farragut, Henry Clay, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, George Peabody, 
Robert E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whit- 
ney, John J. Audubon, William E. Chan- 
ning, Gilbert Stuart, Asa Gray, John 
Quincy Adams, James Russell Lowell, 
William T. Sherman, James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, John G. Whittier, 
Louis Agassiz, Mary Lyon, Emma Wil- 
lard, Marian Mitchell, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar 
Allen Poe, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Phillips Brooks, William Cullen Bryant, 
Frances E. Willard, Andrew Jackson, 
George Bancroft, John L. Motley, Fran- 
cis Parkman, Mark Hopkins, Elias Howe, 
Joseph Henry, Rufus Choate, Daniel 
Boone. 


NEWBORN baby’s pulse should 

beat from 130 to 140 times per min- 
ute; a year-old child’s, 115 to 130; a 
fourteen-year-old’s, 80 to 90; an adult’s, 
from 70 to 75, and an aged person’s 
from 60 to 75. 


RE you under weight or over weight— 
or will you have to wait until you’ve 
read this and skipped over to the nearest 
meat market to weigh yourself on the 
obliging butcher’s scales, before you 
know? If you’re 5 feet and 1 inch tall, 
you should weigh 128 pounds; 5 feet 2 
inches, 135 pounds; 5 feet 3 inches, 142 
pounds; 5 feet 4 inches, 149; 5 feet 5 
inches, 152; 5 feet 6 inches, 155; 5 feet 7 
inches, 158; 5 feet 8 inches, 166; 5 feet 
9 inches, 173; 5 feet 10 inches, 181; 
5 feet 11 inches, 186; 6 feet, 190. 
By the way—how about cutting down 
on your candy allowance and your car- 
fare fund? Thrift stamps are only 


twenty-five cents apiece! 


Jenny Lind to the American public. 
was not established until 1871. 


Phineas Taylor Barnum 


His great circus 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


on the Side 


ACH state of the Union has a motto 


which, in nearly every case, ap= 


pears on its state seal. The mottoes 
for some of the states are in Latin, but 
only the translations are‘given here: 

Alabama—“‘ Here we rest.” 

Arizona—‘ God enriches.” 

Arkansas—‘“‘ The people rule.” 

California—“I have found it.” 

Colorado—*“ Nothing without Provi- 
dence.”’ 

Connecticut—* Who transplanted sus- 
tains.” : 

Delaware—“ Liberty and independ- 
ence. 

Florida—“ In God we trust.” 
_ Georgia—* Wisdom, justice, modera- 
tion.” 

Idaho—* May it be perpetual.” 

Ilinois—* State sovereignty, national 
union. Set bow 

Indiana—(No motto.) 

Iowa—“‘Our liberties we prize, and 
our rights we will maintain.” ‘ 

Kansas—* To the stars through diffi- 
culties.” > 

Kentucky—“ United we stand, divid- 
ed we fall.” 

Louisiana—*‘ Union, 
fidence.” 

Maine—"‘I direct.” 

Maryland—Deeds, men; words, wom- 


justice, con- 


en. 
Massachusetts—“By the sword he 
seeks repose settled under liberty.” 

Michigan—“If you seek a delightful 
peninsula, look about you.” 

Minnesota—‘ Star of the north.” 

Mississippi—*‘ Let the peaple’s safety 
be the supreme law.” 

Montana—*Gold and silver.’ 

The mottoes for the rest of the states 
will be given next month. 


SOME of the great American inven- 

tions and inventors of the last fifty 
years are: The telephone, by Bell, 1876; 
typewriter, by Sholes, 1878; cash regis- 
ter, Patterson, 1885; incandescent lamp, 
Edison, 1880; transparent photograph 
film, Eastman, 1888; motion picture 
machine, Edison, 1893; airbrake, West- 
inghouse, 1869; single type composing 
machine, Lanston, 1887; machine for 
making barbed wire, Glidden, 1875; 
aeroplane, Wright brothers, 1903-1908. 


“THERE are 23,024 neswpapers pub- 
lished in the United States; 16,091 
are weeklies and the rest dailies. 


A KEG of nails weighs 100 pounds; a 
barrel of flour, 196 pounds; a barrel 
of salt, 280 pounds; a bushel of barley, 
48 pounds; a bushel of beans, 60 pounds; 
a bushel of onions, 57 pounds. 
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Wanted 10,000 Boys and Girls 
Who Want to Help Their Country 


—and Themselves 


Come On, You Thrift Stamp Salesmen! 


Here’s a chance to show the stuff you’re made of. Get in the game! 


WOMAN’S WORLD vants to buy 100,000 Thrift Stamps—and wants to buy them 
from you. By acting as one of our Thrift Stamp purchasing agents you can easily 
sell more stamps than anyone else in your schoolroom—yes, more than anyone 
in the entire school. Wouldn’t that be something to be proud of? And wouldn’t 
your parents be proud? Even people on the street would say, “If Uncle Sam 
had a million boys and girls like that one, it wouldn’t take long to win this 
War.”’ Oh, boy! You’d feel like the president. But that’s only half the good news. 


For every Thrift Stamp we buy from you, we will give you one free of charge for yourself. 
Can you beat that? Think of it! For every Thrift Stamp we buy from you, you get one 
free. Under our plan you will have enough 25-cent stamps to exchange for a War Savings 
Stamp almost before you know it. And when you have one W. S. S. it won’t be long before 
you have another. These stamps are better than an ordinary bank account, because your 
money is deposited: in the biggest bank in the world, the U. S. Treasury, and it draws 
4% interest compounded every three months. 


How to Become a Thrift Stamp Purchasing Agent 


Take this very magazine to your mother or 
your aunt or the lady next door and let her 
read this advertisement. Tell her the price 
of a year’s subscription to Woman’s World is 
only 50 cents and that you would like to send 
in her order. It doesn’t make any difference 
if she is already taking the magazine, because 
in that case we will extend her subcription 
period fora full year. Tell her that Uncle 
Sam gets the entire 50 cents she gives you be- 
cause with it you buy two Thrift Stamps, that 
you keep one for yourself and send in the 
other with her order. She’ll give you her order 
and the 50 cents all right, because Woman’s 
World is worth much more than the subscrip- 
tion price we charge. 

Take the 50 cents to the Post Office or your 


Mothers 


Thrift is not only a patriotic duty at the present time, 
it is a quality that should be cultivated whenever possible. 

If you can but impress on your sons and daughters the 
two habits—industry and thrift—of earning and saving, 
you will have left them a heritage far greater than bank 
balances or city lots. 

Woman’s World is making this liberal offer to encourage 
the young folks to sell and save Thrift Stamps. The entire 
50 cents which the subscriber pays for the magazine is in- 
vested in Thrift Stamps. Your boy or girl keeps one, we 
get the other and Uncle Sam receives the money for both. 
Isn’t it worth while? Don’t lay this magazine aside with- 


school and buy two Thrift Stamps. Keep one 
for yourself and send the other to me with the 
name and address of the subscriber and your 
own name and address. Or it might be easier to 
fill out the coupon at corner of this page, clip 
it off, and mail it tome with the Thrift Stamp. 

As soon as I receive the coupon properly 
filled out, and the Thrift Stamp, I will 
send you free a button (like the one pictured 
above) showing that you are a full-fledged 
member of our National Thrift Stamp Club. 
T will also send you full information about 
acting as our Thrift Stamp purchasing agent 
in your district. Isn’t it easy? Why, almost 
before you’ve started you have bought two 
Thrift Stamps to help Uncle Sam—and one 
of them is your very own. 


It’s Going tobe a Mighty Satisfaction 


to you and me, boys and girls, when our soldiers float 
Old Glory above the imperial palace in Berlin, to know 
that we did our share toward placing it there. And the 
quicker we all get to work the sooner we can put it there. 

Start Now! Don’t wait for someone else to get 
ahead of you. Get your subscriber today; buy two 
Thrift Stamps, keep one and mail the other to me with 
the coupon. I will send you the membership button 
and full instructions about acting as our purchasing 


out getting at least one boy or one girl started in this work. agent. USE THE COUPON BELOW. 
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COUPON 


Ray Wallace, Chairman, 
Woman’s World Thrift Stamp Club, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
T have secured one subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD at 50 cents and have invested this money in 
Thrift Stamps, one of which I have kept and the other I am enclosing with this coupon. 
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Full Address 


Please send me a Thrift Stamp Club membership button and full instructions for acting as your 
Thrift Stamp purchasing agent in my district. 


My Name is 


Full Address 
NOTE: Do not moisten the Thrift Stamp. 


Pin it to this Coupon. 


‘52 Different Fold-A-Ways 


Your Own Circus Is 


COMING! 


or Cut-Outs in a Big Tent 
—all in Full Colors 


To Every Good Boy and Girl 


The Great American Show with all the New andImportant Acts and 
Features—Specially Made—Specially Designed and Put Together 
for the Pleasure and Entertainment of 10,000 Good Boys and Girls. 
READ ABOUT IT 


READ ABOUT IT 


Your Own Circus Is 


—all in Full Colors 


Read This—It Tells You How 
You Can Get This Circus 


Show this magazine to some of your relatives 
or friends and tell them about the new stories, 
plain and fancy needlework, helpful departments 
and pages of entertainment and fun. They will 
want to subscribe or renew their subscription. 

Get the subscription for a year—that will cost 
them fifty cents—then send that fifty cents with 
the name and address of the person who has 
subscribed for Woman’s Wortp —and fifteen 
cents for the circus—sixty-five cents in all—and 
we will send you the circus by return mail. 

Really, this is just the best circus we have ever 
seen, and we know that you are going to be happy 
when you get it. 

Go right at it now. Send your order in now to 


CIRCUS BOSS, Woman’s World 
107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


JUST LOOK HERE AT 
WHAT YOU GET 


Educated Seals, 
Funny Clowns, 
Performing Zebras, 
Trick Mules, 
Lions, 


Performing Elephants, 
Trained Horses, 
Ethiopian Jugglers, 
Lady Snake Charmers, 
Acting Bears, 


Tight-Rope Walkers, 

Acrobats, Tumblers, 

Trick Bicyclists, 

Thrilling Acts of Skill 
and Daring. 


All in a big tent with menageries, doorkeepers, lemonade 
stand and other things that go to make up.a real circus. 


52—Famous Fold-A-Way Cut-Outs—52 


The Great American Show with all the New and Important Acts and 
Features—Specially Made—Specially Designed and Put Together for the 
pleasure and entertainment of 10,000 Good Boys and Girls who will intro- 
duce WomaAN’s Wor LD. It is all new—this circus never placed on the mar- 
ket before—and is one of the things that Woman’s Wor tp does to make 
the boys and girls at home happy, contented and full of fun. 
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THIS OFFER EXPIRES AUGUST 10, 


For Father and Mother to Read 


This is unquestionably the best of the Will 
Pente Fold-A-Way features. They are new, 
have not been put on sale in the stores or any- 
where as yet. They are fine for children, furnish- 
ing good healthy amusement, and answer the 
question that so many children put up to the 
mother—‘““What Can I Do. Now?” 

The Fold-A-Way Circus is a never-ending 
source of sunshine and happiness. Ingeniously 
constructed and designed so that they show 
front and back and require no pasting or easel. 
They are printed in full color. They are not 
merely cut-outs, but actual toys with which the 
children can play in dozens of different ways. 

Mr. Pente’s Fold-A-Ways and games have re- 
ceived the highest endorsement of mothers and 
teachers of children and kindergartners. 

Indeed, Judge Ham, a Chicago jurist of wide 
experience in criminal matters, wrote that such 
games and cut-outs as these were the best kind of 
playthings for children when their little minds 
were in that delicate process of development. 

There is a world of fun in this circus outfit, 
and every boy and girl who has seen it immedi- 
ately becomes enthusiastic about it; but if you, 
as mother, would prefer to have ‘‘Dolly Blossom 
and Her Wardrobe” or ‘Dolly Blossom and Her 
Bungalow,” these will be substituted if a note 
is made of the change in the order. 

This is a special offer, as you know. It is only 
made because we are sure it is going to make 
your children better friends of Woman’s World 
and introduce it into many new homes. Orders 
will be filled as long as our supply lasts, but 
orders cannot be filled after August 10, 1918. 
Send in the subscription today—65 cents for one year 
to Woman’s World and the Fold-A-Way Circus or 

either Dolly Blossom’s Wardrobe or Dolly 
Blossom’s Bungalow. 


COMING! 


52 Different Fold-A-Ways 
or Cut-Outs in a Big Tent 
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| Ghe Magazine of 
4 the Country 


AUGUST 1918 


“To win this war we must waste nothing and 
use to the best advantage that which we already 
possess. [Let us stick closely to the fundamentals.” 
ee ES Te ee 


There never was a time when a magazine 
could mean quite as much to you as now. 


There never was a time when a magazine 
conducted upon the right lines and sold fora 
moderate price was needed as much as now. 


These are war times. 


Our hearts and heads and hands are stead- 
fastly set to the task of winning the war. 


It is the thing we must do. 


You need in your home the same kind of 
efficiency, conservation, recreation and strength 
that is needed at the front. 


You need the association and companionship 
that will give you health and hope and happiness. 


Woman’s World will be made to meet your real 
requirements made necessary by the war. 


Giving you the essentials of a good maga- 
zine by furnishing you the best fiction there is 
in the field. 


Humor, mystery, adventure, romance. 


Giving you an unusually large and varied 
selection of patterns and fashions of style and 
economy. 


For big and little folks, women and children. 


Giving you plain and fancy needlework— 
many pages in full color—displaying the many 
new things in the craft. 


Knitting, crocheting, tatting and embroidery. 


Giving you household economics—practical, 
broad, thoroughly reliable information upon 
housekeeping and homemaking. 


Cookery, interior decoration, baby, beauty, 
health, home building. 


The representative list of American authors 
who have already helped to make Woman’s 
World will continue their contributions. Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow will have a story in an early 
issue. And there are new stories by Katharine 
Reynolds, Alma Martin Ellerbe, Zona Gale, 
John A. Moroso, Jeannette Marks, Fannie Kil- 
bourne, Guy Thorne, Maude Radford Warren, 
Alice Garland Steele, and others, some as well 
known as these, and some who will be ‘‘some- 
bodys” tomorrow. Big and little stories, but all 
teeming with love and life and adventure, and all 


A preliminary editorial announcement of the , 
autumn and winter issues of Woman's World 
—The Magazine of the Country 


“Service is the keynote of all of our war activi- 
ties. It is as important in the home as in the 
field. We must learn how, then do it.” 
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written in the way they should be written. 


The fashion department will delight the 
eye. Hundreds of new styles will be shown. 
By reason of a special exclusive arrange- 
ment with The Peerless Pattern Company 
the pages in Woman’s World will show the 
choice of the better styles and patterns and 
directions for making will be given. These will 
be shown in four colors as well as in two colors. 


These will be supplemented by selections from 
the shops by Miss Allen, Beth Williams and some 
“really-truly” ideas by the Make-Over Lady. 


_ The needlework pages in full color in this 
issue are simply forerunners of other pages 
printed in full color in subsequent issues. 


There will be four pages of Needlework in full 
color in the August issue. 


The illustrators in Woman’s World, like the 
authors and contributors, are those whose work is 
found in magazines with a yearly subscription of 
three times the cost of Woman’s World. This 
fact is stated not so much, perhaps, to give an 
idea of the cost of their work, but to suggest a 
comparative subscriber or content value of 
Woman’s World with any of the other magazines. 


The covers for Woman’s World will be done 
by Mrs. Maginel Wright Enright. This is ample 
guarantee of their distinctiveness and charm. 


These are war times and Woman’s World will 
continue in its patriotic service work. 


There will be the heartiest co-operation with 
the U. S. Food Administration, The Fuel Ad- 
ministration, The Red Cross, The Y.M.C.A., The 
Knights of Columbus, The Jewish Welfare League 
and other organizations to help win the war. 


Woman’s World will help to keep the home 
fires burning. 


Woman’sWorld forthisfall'and winter will have 
the real fundamentals of the magazine you need 
in your home, fine fiction, splendid fashions, best 
needlework and practical household economics. 


More specific announcements, with a list of 
authors, the titles of stories, with articles and 
names of writers will appear in subsequent issues. 


If you are already a subscriber, you know 
how fine it will be to send to all of your friends. 
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2 IME is the weaver— 

"i And into the loom run a million 
threads; the drab and the dark of the 
sick at heart; the clouds of a rain-wet 


| day; and the stars at night; and the 
f days that are bright, with the wind- 

] me blown flowers at play. 

ea Time is the weaver— 


And into the loom run a million 
threads; the cold-white cheer of the winter drear; 
the green of a laughing Spring; the yellowing gold of 
the summer, grown old; the red of a grosbeak’s wing. 

Time is the weaver— 

And into the loom run a million threads; and some 
are short, and some are long; and some are weak, and 
some are strong: and some are tinged with the blood 
of strife; and some are white with the fear of life; and 
some are taut, and shriveled and worn; and some are 
loose, and tattered and torn; and the song that gives 
flight is as old as night, the pattern, as new as the 
day; and the threads must break, and the pattern 
change, but—the loom goes on alway. 

I write that in the memory of a brother and sister— 
two golden threads that within such a little time, have 
broken and dropped out of the living pattern—two of 
the brightest lives that the weaver Time had kept 
in the pattern with my other brother and sisters and 
me since childhood. 

But I write this, however, not simply in memory of 
those I loved and those who loved me, but with a new 
consciousness that in the many families of our greater 
family—the million and more of Woman’s Wor.Lp 
homes—some with boys in France—the pattern is 
changing often. 

And yet how little, and small, and selfish, and un- 
sympathetic we are of these others until some great 
sorrow crashes into our own lives; and then we sud- 
denly know the grief, and helplessness, and utter 
loneliness, the others have felt; and a flood of kindli- 
ness and sympathy wells into our hearts. It brings 
us all together into one great family, coming into the 
world and going out again, all for the same purpose—to 
perfect The Great Pattern. For the threads will break, 
and the pattern change, but the loom goes on alway. 


; ODAY is always here and it is always good; and 
| one nice thing about tomorrow is that you can 
never catch up with it. What you have coming 
tomorrow, you may.never get. Fifty-fifty.. It works 
both ways. Tomorrow is a jump ahead of you. But 
we all have Today. 

First of all to get the most out of today, we must 
learn to forget things of yesterdays; and particularly, 
that one thing that might, and you think ought, to 
have happened to you—but didn’t. If you had only 
married someone else! If you hadn’t sold the farm! 
If you had only bought Standard Oil Stock when you 
were a year old! If your grandfather had only gone 
to California in ’49 instead of to jail, or into the min- 
istry! If you could have had Thomas A. Edison fora 
father and Hetty Green fora mother! Oh, what then? 
That’s it. What? Edison might have laid down on 
the job and Hetty Green given all her money to raise 
ham for missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, rather 
than let you inherit so much money and the ability 
to invent a lot of new ways to spend it. 

Forget the might-have-beens. Put it out of your 
life. Today is all right if you treat it right. There is 
nothing so good that it could not be bettered. It all 
depends on you. If you can’t look back along the road 
to yesterday with a smile, don’t look. Forget it. 

But if you have a weak character and just must 
look back upon the might-have-been, pull off to the 
side of the road and keep the tail light on your flivver 
lit, so the many happy hearted six-cylinder folks 
who are on good terms with themselves and are 
really going some place, don’t bump you off the road. 


ON’T grumble or complain. That is ihe 
coward’s part. You and your nation are on 
trial before the world. We have promised 

ships and men—and we, the richest of all the allies, 
in men and treasure, must win this war. 

Britain and France have given the best of their 
sons. Men of fifty years are now in the ranks, and the 
allies are paying with these until we can come over 
and crush the Evil Thing—the hun—drunk with a 
blood lust for world domination and willing to buy 
it at any cost. It must be stopped and stopped now. 

Some still doubt the facts of German atrocities. 
Many of these are kind-hearted, decent Christian 
people whose imagination cannot conceive of any 
man who might love his mother or who might be a 
father who could commit such acts of barbarism. 
But it is true. I have it myself upon the word of 
those I know who have themselves seen those things. 

Do not grumble or complain. These are nations 
at war, not simply large bodies of trained soldiery. 
You at home can do your-part. Your every effort 
helps. You can do it as a matter of right, justice, 
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patriotism, or you can do it because you can know in 
your heart that if you do not do it, you will have to 
pay in any coin and in any blood that the hun may 
choose to exact; and a people who have committed and 
condoned the barbarism they have will not be lacking 
in ingenuity and pressure to tap you for your bit in 
the way that will hurt you most. 
Don’t grumble and complain. Work. 


ROM year to year we find everywhere a con- 
stantly growing appreciation by parents of their 
responsibility. It is not the kind of a respon- 

sibility really that puts blue specs on life and blurs the 
distant road, but is the kind of responsibility that 
makes a father want the companionship of his son 
and the mother the confidences of her daughter. The 
parent knows it cannot have these things without get- 
ting and holding, truly earning, the child’s respect. 

A man of affairs, the father of three boys, told me 
just a few days ago of certain things he had to do that 
just then he did not feel that he could spare the time 
nor the money to do. But he said, “‘I’ve got to make 
good with my boys.” 

“Making good’? with your children is about as 
good a thing as any parent can do. It means keep- 
ing a grip on your temper, discretion in your speech, 
and sunshine in your heart. And that is a scheme 
of life good for you both. 


But if a child is slapped or reprimanded too 

quickly it wisely and rightly concludes that the 
parent is angered and is taking it out on him or her. 
They never believe that age-old buncombe about it 
hurting you worse than it does them. Anyway, if 
you are holding aloof a bedroom slipper in one hand 
and the youthful, misbehaved human is across your 
knee and bared for paddled infliction, you know if 
you know anything at all about mental cerebration, 
that the child mind is concentrated upon a quite 
concrete and definite active application of material 
things, and has no time nor inclination nor ability to 
think, much less to speak about such abstract things 
as how something happening to him affects you. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on child training 
nor an authority on corporal punishment, though I 
have had some considerable experience with each, 
but I am each day becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the sooner a child learns its relationship 
to other people the better it will be. Ifa child does 
not behave it should be punished by depriving it of 
the companionship of other children, put in a room 
by itself, and if it destroys or wastes things, those 
things should be taken from it. The child learns that 
it cannot have things if it does not take care of them, 
nor can it have the companionship of other folk if it 
does not consider other folk’s rights and privileges. 

But all this is just another way for me to say that I 
do not believe in too many lickings. More argument 
and less elbow work is my idea. 


(Cone as as we all know, have to be punished. 


come to me are a sorry reflection on the well- 
to-do, childless woman. I have it on excellent 
authority that the burden of the work, in the smaller 
community centers at least, is being done by women 
who have children. I mean the work in the shops of 
rolling bandages, and the like. The woman of some 
means, in ‘“‘easy”’ circumstances, without children, 
is too frequently the slacker. The greater the re- 
sponsibility, the greater the willingness and the capa- 
city too, no doubt, to take more responsibility. Look 
into the Red Cross Shop in your town and see for 
yourself who are doing the work. 
Doesn’t your heart tell you that you ought to be 
in there helping. If not, why not? 


Ee REPORTS of the Red Cross work that have 


important days is the willingness to be led. No 
leader can be greater than the people he leads. 

It is the willingness to accept leadership, to follow 
on, that makes a great army, a great people, a great 
nation. Not to go on blindly, dumb, and stumbling, 
and afraid, but shoulder to shoulder, with heads up, 
chests out, and your blood tingling with courage 
and confidence in the captain and the cause. 

Our own opinion about the war and the way things 
are going are not nearly so. good as those who know 
more about it than we do. Our opinion may be first 
rate for a person knowing as little about actual con- 
ditions as we do, but if we want big things accom- 
plished we must accept leadership, quit arguing about 
how many steps a minute we should take and move 
along toward the big things. 

The trouble with all of us is, there are too many bass 
drummers and no one who wants to carry the drum. 

Let’s have a few more drum carriers. 


Qs as important as leadership in these great 
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at Meal Drop Cakes—Wheatless Daintie 


Woman’s World 


Any one in this country who can get along with less wheat and is not doing 


so is helping the German cause. 


Qos drop cakes are savory little morsels. 
The blend of oatmeal and barley flour gives them 


an unusually gratifying flavor. ‘They are shortened 
with Crisco instead of butter and therefore measure 
up fully to the war time demand that we use vege- 


~~ (RISCO 


or Eiving eearieni 
pr TS Cake Making 


Crisco is wholly vegetable, a rich cooking fat, which, having neither 


odor nor taste, gives only delicacy to foods. It is the solid cream of 
edible oil, sweet and wholesome. 


It is so pure and of such high quality that housewives find it a satis- 


factory economy to discard butter in all cooking and depend wholly 
on Crisco. 


Crisco comes in one-pound, air tight, sanitary cans. Try it the next 


time you order a cooking fat. You will understand why millions 
demand it. 


—United States Food Administration. 


Oat Meal Drop Cakes 


A recipe tested and approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. 
MILDRED MADDOCKS, Director. 
Y% cupful Crisco 
Y% cupful sugar 
¥% cupful raisins 


1 egg and 1 yolk 
y sal sweet milk 
1 cupful barley flour 
¥% cupful nut meats 14 teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful rolled oats 14 teaspoonful salt 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Cream the Crisco, beat in the sugar, the raisins 
and the nut meats chopped together and the 
rolled oats; beat the egg and oie add the milk, 
and stir into the first mixture, alternately, with 
the barley flour mixed and sifted thoroughly 
with the soda and salt. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
onto a Criscoed pan, allowing one and one-half 
inches between each cake, make smooth and 


bake in a quick oven. 


A Cook Book for all Seasons 


“Oatmeal Cookies” are recommended by Janet McKenzie Hill 
in “Balanced Daily Diet”, as deserving a place among mid- 
summer foods. This book, by the editor of American Cookery 
and head of the Boston Cooking School, contains hundreds of 
other recipes that require no butter and many that require no 
wheat flour. They are carefully chosen to build for physical 
strength and mental activity. The book is illustrated in color 
and contains the interesting Story of Crisco. Published to sell 
for 25 cents, we will send you a copy for ten cents in stamps. . 
Address Dept. O-8, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Without a cry 
she stood looking 
down at him. 
She did not try to 
undo what she 
had done 


Mrs. Ellerbe lives in Den- 
ver and is familiar with 
the great West, with its 
great joys and its hard 
heartaches. 


“The Long Trail’ shows 
her skill and knowledge 
of the handling of a truly 
dramatic story. 


THE LONG TRAIL 


By Alma Martin Ellerbe 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


HE ENTRANCE and facade of the 
* hotel-depot at Yucaipa were copied 
from the mission of San Xavier del 
Bac, whose adobe walls, lifting 
proudly from the shimmering desert 
fi two hundred miles away, were built 
ig pede as now a century returned to 

On a night of hot faint airs when 
the placita was deserted, a girl leaned beside the shad- 
owy column of the long arcade, while the moonlight 
flooded the arches and made silvery half-ovals on the 
worn brick floor. 

She was a half-breed Apache, a waitress from the 
eating house, but as she poised in statuesque fixity, 
her cramped soul looking out of her brooding eyes, 
the patience and the impatience of generations of 
stoic forebears in her unconscious posture, it must 
have seemed to any who knew the history of the 
Southwest that she had strayed there, mistakenly, 
thinking the place San Xavier itself, and hoping to 
find and lay the unquiet ghosts of her ancestors who, 
swarming over the mission’s walls, had recorded in 
the blood of its priests the first chapter of Apache 
protest against the intrusion of an alien race. 

A boy, lounging in one of the big chairs on the hotel 
porch, saw her and rising hastily came over to her 
just as she turned toward the café. 

“Don’t go,” he begged, “‘stay and talk.” 

“Lonely?” she questioned. 

“I’m always lonely in this God-forsaken hole!’’he 
cried, his handsome face grim and moody. 

“Why do you stay here then?” she asked, regard- 
ing him with a puzzled bend of her straight black 
brows. 

He answered with the tired, heartsick gesture of 
one devoured by disquiet and rebellion. A hint of the 
irreparable was in the quick movement of his hands. 

The wind, with wide wings spread, swept down 
from the nearby mountains, across the desert, darting 
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through the arcade and into the placita, where it 
stirred the water in the pool of the fountain. 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told you,” he de- 
fended wearily. 

She had the Indian’s impersonal way of fixing with 
her steady, considering gaze those who interested 
her, and she fixed him thus now, the moonlight mak- 
ing her face, so familiar to him, seem a little mysteri- 
ous. The wind beat her hair across her brow and re- 
minded him of blanketed figures on isolated trails, 
always with wind-whipped hair across their eyes. 

““Suppose you try me,” she said quietly. ‘ 

“T’m so blamed worthless,’ he burst forth, ‘‘ that’s 
the whole trouble. se 

“You!” she breathed. Something very old and 
very deep looked suddenly forth from her eyes, but 
he did not see. He knew only that her unspoken 
friendliness was the one fire, wan though it was and 
inadequate, at which his chilled soul warmed. 

He had come to Yucaipa weeks before, and to those 
who questioned why, he had said that he was ill. He 
had said so to her. But she, who knew so well this 
Land of the Last Stand,. knew that it was not true. 
He had not come for physical healing. His superb 
young body refuted the charge. All his illness lay in 
his somber eyes, eyes that were meant for merriment 
and tenderness. 

The rough promiscuities of her life had brought her 
into fleeting touch with many kinds of men, and by a 
sort of intuition, born of the mingled blood in her and 
developed under vicissitude, she could read those who 
came her way; but this boy puzzled her increasingly. 

As she stood there, studying him with the impassiv- 
ity of her mother’s race, her face slowly hardened. 
The full tragedy of Nature outraged was hers, the 
protest of blood against blood in the same veins, the 
war of race against race in the same flesh. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the Indian, which predomi- 
nated in her, kept under grim surveillance the white, 
which it habitually distrusted. 


The whistle of an incoming train cut the silence 
and the boy, starting up, flung her a hasty apology 
over his shoulder and disappeared in the shadows. 

The hotel-depot was like a little bay of alternate 
quiet and tumult, a bay where thrice a day the ocean 
of life swept in and out; and when life came, the boy 
went. It was always so. Not once in all the days of 
his stay had a train, east bound or west, found him 
there. 

Was he afraid to meet the people from his own 
world? For days the question had tantalized her, and 
tonight as she took her place behind the counter and 
served the impatient travelers who urged their hungry 
demands upon her, it became a torment. 

When the Limited had gone and her work was fin- 
ished, she went out into the night, on her way home. 

“Come for a walk,”’ the boy said at her elbow, “‘I’ve 
got to talk to someone or go Crazy.” 

Silently she went with him through the village, past 
the little houses, forlorn and ramshackle, some in 
grassless dooryards, others elbow to elbow, with 
cracked and sagging shoulders, in unbroken line along 
the narrow streets, and followed a road that ran long 
and gray and silent through the cacti and the sait 
bushes and the greasewood, yellow with bloom. 

““Suppose,”’ he jerked out suddenly, facing her, 
“that I told you I had run away!’’ 

Her slow, impatient gesture seemed to say that the 
story of those who had run away was old to the desert. 
Her eyes demanded why he had done it. That, they 
seemed to say, was what mattered. 

They sat down and he told her all there was to tell, 
and it, too, was old to the desert, old the world over. 

She looked up at him as she sat there on a lava- 
blackened rock at the crest of the trail, her hands of 
unremitting toil locking her knees, and said simply, 
with a long breath that told of her relief: 

“I’m glad it wasn’t what I thought it might be.”’ 

“What did you think it—it might be?’ he ques- 
tioned, looking wonderingly in her dark eyes. 
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“T thought maybe you’d—tired of someone and 
come away.” 

“A girl, you mean?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘So many men do. 
went off and left my mother.” 

The boy had heard the story. It had followed 
**Pache”’ Atchison since the days when, cleanly built 
as a tiger, with a wild and tawny sort of manly beauty 
he had come West as an Indian trader and instead of 
acquiring money, had acquired a fluent command of 
enough dialects-to take him, without signs, from 
Nogales to Santa Fe. There, in a spirit of pure adven- 
ture, he had lured from her remote hills, the Apache 
girl whom he had married and speedily deserted. 


My father 


“It’s the one thing the Indian in me couldn’t have - 


forgiven,” the girl said, and the sad heart of all the 
dark-skinned women of this land of far trails and wild 
buttes and wilder canyons seemed to speak through 
her, the women who, giving everything, asked but one 
recompense—to love and to serve. 

“Yet you forgive your father!” the boy exclaimed, 
“And stay with him.” 

‘He stays with me,’ she murmured, and her face 
changed as the color surged over it, and the eyes be- 
came quick and angry and glowing. 

That, too, he had heard how “*’Pache”’ Atchison had 
stolen the child, through deviltry, from his wife who 
was dying slowly of tuberculosis, and tiring of her as 
quickly as he had tired of her mother, had let her 
drift from one precarious haven to another, asserting 
his authority over her but intermittently, looking out 
for her rarely, and disappearing from her life for years 
at a time, until she became old enough to earn a living 
for them both, then settling permanently upon her. 

“Tt’s an outrage!’ he declared hotly. “Surely 
someone ought to see that he treats you decently, and 
gets out and does his share.” 

“‘Never mind me,” she said dismissingly. She had 
become passionless again, the stoic which the ages 
had made her. He looked at her dry, brooding eyes 
and wondered if they had ever been wet. “I want to 
talk about you. So you're hiding here in Yucaipa?” 

He nodded miserably. 

“What will it mean if they find you?” 

““God knows! The pen, maybe.” 

She shivered. Her glance went to the desert that 
ran to unpent distances, mystic and awesome and 
exquisite. 

“There are places out there where they couldn’t 
find you in a lifetime,”’ she breathed. 

“IT might as well jump into my grave and be done 
with it as to bury myself any deeper than I’m buried 
now,” he groaned. 

He saw her eyes as they turned toward the desert. 

““Why, you like it!’ he exclaimed. ‘You could 
stand it out there!” 

“It’s home,” she said simply. 
I'll probably ever know.” 

He laid his hand over her’s in sympathy. ‘Poor 
little girl,” he whispered, in the only tone he knew 
with women. 

She looked at him, and it was like dawn in a sullen 
sky. 
““You’re good to care,”’ she breathed. 

“Care!” he echoed. ‘‘Of course I care!” 
still covered hers. 

““My grandmother is out there,’ she said, ‘“‘my 
Apache grandmother. She lives in the wildest canyon 
of them all. Some day I think I’ll go back to her, but 
I'll have to go on her own terms.” 

“What are they?” he asked. 

“That I’ll have done forever with my father. 
you all. She hates the whites.”’ 

He looked at her with eyes that said what it was so 
unwise they should say—with what they so little 
meant. 

“You don’t know how queer it seems to hear you 
talk like this,” he said. “‘I never think that we are of 
different birth. You seem to me exactly like all the 
other girls I’ve known, only a good deal stronger than 
most of them, and nicer, and—dearer.’’ He could not 
help adding the last, gazing into her great hungry eyes. 

Her look that had been like dawn became the full 
splendor of morning. The whole face bloomed 
like some flower that holds in its heart all the panthe- 
ism of the hills. 

“Is that—how you feel about me?’’ she murmured. 

He laughed, with dwelling tenderness. 

“This,” he said as he kissed her, “is how I feel 
about you.” 

Night, and the desert, unwrapt of amber heat, and 
vague and cool and sweet was about them. The abso- 
lute silence of waste places reigned. Like a gray, top- 
knotted shadow, a road-runner, weird bird of the 
sand, sped by. 

“We must go back,” she said at last, sighing, and 
stood up and smiled at him luminously, with a love 
whose utterance is never a wild outpouring of speech 
nor any words at all, but only silence. 


> 


“The only home 


His hand 


With 


HE LEANED against the doorway of the old adobe 

hovel, lifting her hands high, like a vestal virgin, 
the moonlight sifting through the feathery branches 
of a pepper tree and bathing her upturned face in a 
kind of glory. And to her far-rapt eyes the stars were 
golden blurs caught in the skein of clouds, and the 
night was tender, and life, that had been so harsh 
and forbidding, had suddenly smiled tenderly at 
the girl and become most gentle and most kind. 


She whispered over to herself the boy’s last 
words of tenderness, and went inside, mov- 
ing guardedly lest she waken a man who 
sprawled snoring in the front room of the 
house—a yellowish-gray inebriate, with 
something about him of the repulsiveness 
of the dead cactus of the desert. 

That she should believe in the boy 
amazed her. Had the life-long prejudice 
which had always actuated her in her 
relationship with men been put to death 
by a few half laughing words and kisses? 
The inherent thing which had caused her to 
quiver with antipathy at every sudden sight 
of her father, which had made her flame with 
rebellion at the admiration of travelers, flung 
lightly across the counter, which stirred in her a pas- 
sion of silent and scornful protest at the indiscriminate 
love-making she saw going on about her among half- 
breeds and whites, seemed unbelievably quiescent. 

“He is different,’ she said to herself, reassuringly, 
as she sat on the edge of her wretched little cot, recall- 
ing his every look and word and gesture.” “It will be 
all right. Of course it will be all right!” 

“How do you know he is different?” demanded the 
Indian in her, sullen and unconvinced. 

The answer came neither from her mother’s blood, 
nor from her father’s, but from the woman—the 
woman, choked with the dust of the long bare tract 
of life, come suddenly upon clear water, and ready to 
kneel and drink unquestioningly. ‘‘I know his soul. 
I could see it in his eyes when he kissed me tonight.” 


66 HEY have come!” 

She slipped into his room in the hotel, and 
closing his door stood against it, trembling all over, 
and speaking in a whisper through the unlit shadows 
of the room; and the boy, wheeling from his window 
where he had been watching with homesick eyes the 
Limited that lay panting on the tracks below, crossed 
to her at a leap, his face asking a thousand questions. 

“It’s the president of your company, I guess. His 
private car is attached to the Limited. He came to 
the cafe to ask about you. That’s how I knew. I 
came at Once, of course.” 

“It’s all up with me then!” he groaned, dropping 
into a chair, his hands clenching and unclenching 
helplessly. 

“Get up and do what I tell you to do,” she cried, 
her eyes burning with the fire of resistence, all her 
blood leaping at the thought of danger to him. 


Jist About Now 
By JOHN D. WELLS 


“Jist about now” is the time I mean, 
When August dozes an’ slips her hold—- 
Trees sort 0’ weary of stayin’ green, 
An’ switch their colors to red an’ gold; 
Jist on the line betwixt summer an’ fall, 
When harvest comes an’ the thrashers run— 
Time when the fields go to rest, for all 
’S if they’re wore out with the work they’ve done. 


“Jist about now”’ when the only thing 
A man regrets is he wasn’t built 
Winged, with feathers, t’ fly an’ sing 
A song of praise like a whipperwilt, 
Pee-wee bird or a common crow— 
An’ nuther one of ’em sings a lot! 
Yet they sing so ’s ’t the Lord ’Il know 
They’re doin’ their best with the tools they’ve got! 


“Jist about now,”’ when the dreams y’ dream, 
The thoughts y’ think an’ the things y’ see 
Lookin’ back through the years, all seem 
Sweeter, lots, than they used t’ be; 
“Jist about now,” when your mem’ries start 
An’ lead y’ back’urds with willin’ feet— — 
Time that mellers a feller’s heart 
Like summer mellers a “punkin sweet.” 


“Jist about now” is the time I mean, 
But pin me down an’—well, I'll confess 
August, draped in her gold an’ green 
Ain’t nothin’ extry for loveliness; 
Any time o’ the year is prime— 
December, May, an’ the rest—I “low 
Any time that y’ sing a rhyme 
It fits the best to the theme of Now! 


“What’s the use?” he demanded. “If they want 
me, they’ll get me in the end. I may as well give up 
one time as another.” 

“‘Give up—go to—to prison!’’ She broke off a sob 
with a laugh, and catching his face between her hands 
kissed him, but the fierce, wild spirit of her did not 
travel through her lips. The boy continued to sit, 
dull and apathetic. 

She began to pull at the unfamiliar fastenings of 
closets and drawers, tumbling his things into a heap 
on the bed and looking about for something in which 
to put them. 

“What are you doing?” he asked, almost fretfully. 

“T’m helping you to get away,’’ she answered quietly, 


Woman’s World 


“*Where can I go?’”’ What’s the good i‘ 

“They can never find you, in the world at 
my grandmother’s. Jesus Hernandez is in 

town with his wagon. We can go home 
with him. He can lend us horses for the 
rest of the journey.” 

““You—you mean you're coming along?” 

his startled voice questioned. 

: “Of course. Hurry. They may come 
y hunting you any minute.” 
¥ His harried, boyish face was all confu- 
f sion. 
“Qh, you can’t do that!’ he exclaimed. “I 
couldn’t let you. It’s no use.” 
But she paid no attention. She was kneeling 
before his bureau, taking out his things. 

He crossed and touched her on the shoulder. 

“We can’t do it,’ he said. ‘‘Don’t you hear me? 
We can’t do it.” 

She laughed, without stopping to look up at him, 
and the thrill and the pathos of it tore at his heart. 

“Watch us and see,” she said. 

“Your grandmother won’t take us in. You're 
mad to think she will. Have you forgotten what 
you told me about her?” 

“She may be dead,’ she said, as she closed the 


drawer and arose in her desperate haste. “I haven’t 
heard for two years. If she isn’t, I'll make her under- 
stand that you’re different from father. Fasten the 


bag.” 

Without moving he stood, looking at her strangely, 
but for smoothing her gown and the white collar at 
her brown throat she did not see. 

“You'll know Jesus’ wagon—he’s a wood gatherer. 
It will be at the side of Moreno’s place. I'll make the 
arrangements. Meet me there in five minutes. IIL 
run home for some things.” 

He continued to stand motionless, and she shook 
his arm arousingly, and lifted her mouth to his. She 
even laughed a little. She was like one who had drunk 
deep of a fierce draught of life. 

“Jesus has a white horse and a mule. If there’s a 
tarpaulin in the wagon, pull it over you,” she directed, 
and was gone. 

In her own room she threw her clothes into a canvas 
bag. Poor little feminine things they were, but her 
eyes dreamed as they touched the coarse whiteness of 
some of them, and her father’s voice, from the room 
beyond, scarcely intruded upon her. 

She caught up a crimson scarf for her head, and 
darted back through: the night to Moreno’s place. 
The wagon of Hernandez was there in the shadows, 
with the white horse and the mule hitched to it. No 
one was in sight. She shook the tarpaulin in the bot- 
tom of the wagon, although it lay flat. She could hear 
the hammering of her heart. Why hadn’t the boy 
come? She threw her bag into the wagon, and ran 
anxiously to his room. 

The door gave to her hand upon—emptiness. 


HE STOOD there for just an instant, staring about 
her wildly. It was all perfectly plain—they had 
come and found him, and had taken him away! They 
had taken him away from her, and from freedom. She 
put up her hand to her eyes with a little sick moan. 
Then she fled down the stairs and out upon the 
tracks where the long train lay. She knew where she 
would find him, a prisoner, there in the private car of 
the president. Travelers were beginning to stream 
back to the train from the eating house. It was almost 
time to be off. She sped down the train to the car 
at the end. The blinds were drawn, and she hurried 
to the rear, where the open door and the steady- 
burning tail lights lit the darkness. 

She did not know what she meant to do. She only 
knew she must see him once more—speak with him, if 
possible. Make some wild, impossible plea for him, 
if that would avail anything. 

She heard him before she saw him. His voice, 
high-pitched and broken and full of contrition, but 
with something in it that caught instantly at her 
sharpened hearing, came out to her. He was standing 
in the middle of the car talking to the middle-aged 
man who had come hunting him. A girl clung to the 
man’s arm and fixed the boy with blue eyes of fealty 
and shining. 

As he finished speaking he threw out his hands to 
them in the finality of surrender and entreaty, and 
there followed an instant’s freighted silence. 

Then the girl left her father and, smiling divinely, 
came and lifted her face all wet with tears, and the 
boy took her into his arms with a smothered ery, 
and buried his face in the softness of her hair. 

The other girl who stood outside in the shadows, 
looking in with her violent gaze, might have been 
merely a ghost, invisible and inaudible. 

Unconsciously she took a step forward that brought 
her into the streaming light, and the boy, lifting his 
head, saw her there. He started guiltily as if she were 
come from the grave of oblivion, to which he had 
already consigned her. Then, with a hasty word of 
explanation to the girl in his arms, he swung off the 
car and drew her quickly into the shadows. 

**She’s the president’s daughter. We—we’ve loved 
each other for years,” he stammered. ‘I thought 
she’d thrown me over when this happened, but she’s 
going to give me another chance. And by the Lord 
God, I’ll make good! You—you’ve been awfully 
nice to me—don’t, don’t think any harder of me than 
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you can help, will you?” he begged. The moment was 
the hardest of his life. 

“All aboard,” the porters were calling down the 
line of coaches. 

He caught her hand and wrung it. “You’re a 
mighty good sort. Try to understand, won’t 
you?” 

The train was beginning to move. He pulled him- 
self hastily onto the platform. He waved his cap to 
her, and then he shouted goodbye; and wrapped in 
the darkness which the disappearing lights left her 
she stood, silent, numb. 

He was gone. Gone forever. And he had never 
loved her. He had loved her no more than her father 
had loved her mother. He had gone from her as her 
father went from her mother. He was not different, 
after all. 

She went home through a world that was all void. 
She forgot Jesus Hernandez, who would be waiting. 
She forgot that she must make her peace with the 
manager of the cafe for quitting her work without 
excuse. She forgot the taunts of her father that 
would greet her. Her mind was empty, like the night, 


for August, 


and the great, lonely, starless, desert and the world. 
Only one word repeated itself in the hollowness, 

falling there with the monotony of dropping water: 
“Gone! Gone back home.”’ 


HE STOPPED outside the adobe door 
and listened. And she knew by the 
whistling breath that had come to seem 
to her the very breath of the house itself, 
that her father’s hunger had not driven 
him forth, as it sometimes did when she 
was late, in search of food. And as she 
entered the house he reared his great head 
from the couch where he sprawled, and 
blinking his sodden lids at her, began to 
laugh, with a soul-blistering mirth from 
which, since childhood, she had always 
fled in horror. 
He had guessed what had happened, 
and he had taunted her with it. 
She closed the door of her bedroom and 
sat on the edge of her bed, holding herself 
rigidly. She was dulled, like a nerve which 


troubles. 


Pierneseuh ¥ eiea? 


She viewed the game with queer homesick longing, watching the substitutes’ bench for one figure 


a pressing thumb deadens. 
would lift. 


Here are Paul and 
Rhoda again. Oh, 
yes, still in love, and 
still having their 
Miss Kil- 
bourne makes them 
very human and 
very interesting. 
Theymakeyou smile. 
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Presently the thumb 
But now— 

The door shot open and her father thrust in his 
yellowish-gray face, evil with drink. He 
commanded her to cook his supper. But 
she sat there without moving. The tor- 
rent of his abuse eddied about her, but 
she huddled, apparently as.lifeless as the 
inanimate things around her, the shabby 
bureau, the burdened table, the cheap 
trunk in the corner. 

Then slowly, violently, she came alive, 
and as she did so he was no longer merely 
her father to her, but the representative 
of those beings that held women lightly, 
forsaking them at will. She saw the boy’s 
eyes in his eyes. On his lips the boy’s 
smile mocked her. 

She faced him in revolt, like a brute 
thing, wild with pain. And the pain was 
not her pain alone. It was her mother’s 
also. 


She said things (Continued on page 36) 


The Bigger Game 


<<a T WAS characteristic of Paul that 
“2 Rhoda should hear the news through 
another. Paul never talked much 
about himself, and, besides, the news 
which Helene imparted to Rhoda 
was still at rumor’s most interesting 
stage—it had not actually happened 
as yet. 

“T saw Marie Murphy today,’ He- 
lene told Rhoda, ‘“‘and she said that Kath told her 
that her brother told her that Paul had a good chance 
to make the baseball team.” 

Rhoda’s inward comment was a gasp of surprise and 
a feeling of irritation at Paul for not having told her, 
himself. But her only remark was a nonchalant: 

“Oh, I guess he’s got a pretty good chance.” 

Not for worlds would she have Helene think that 
Marie Murphy could tell her anything about Paul 
that she did not know, herself. In the subtle allot- 
ment of high school social life, Paul was recognized 
as Rhoda’s property. The next short recess when he 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


Illustrated by William van Dresser 


was loitering at her desk, she -vroached the subject. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were going to be on 
the baseball team?” she asked. 

Paul looked surprised. 

*T don’t know as I am,” he said. 

Rhoda repeated the rumor as it had come to her. 
Paul seemed inclined to doubt its value. 

“Marie Murphy hears a lot of things I’d hate to 
bet a nickel on,”’ he said. 

But with woman’s intuition, Rhoda knew that 
while Paul discredited the rumor, the idea was far 
from unpleasant to him. It kept bobbing up in their 
conversation during the next week or two, an elusive, 
tentative little idea which Paul would never quite 
recognize but which he could not quite ignore. One 
day, apropos of nothing at all, he asked: 

“*What made Marie’s friend’s friend’s friend’s friend 
think I was going to get on the team?” 

Another day, he told Rhoda in a burst of confidence 
that Burns, the school coach, had said that he, Paul, 
pitched a better ball than last year’s pitcher. 


“Of course that doesn’t mean anything—much,” 
he hastily qualified the statement. “Burns says 
things like that once in a while, just to kid you along.” 

But if Paul was not “‘kidded along”’ by the coach’s 
remark, Rhoda was. Upon its flimsy canvas, she 
painted a picture, bold-lined with ambition, bright 
with dreams. In the picture, Paul was already Cen- 
tral’s star pitcher, adored by Freshmen, treated with 
respect by the very Seniors. It was a kaleidoscopic 
picture, sometimes it showed one scene, sometimes 
another. There was the big game with East High, 
and Paul was being carried off on the shoulders of 
the hilarious victors. Of course, she would be waiting 
for him, in her tan spring suit with a bunch of violets 
which Paul would have sent to her. They would walk 
home together, the center of admiring eyes. Then 
there was the all-Sophomore formal—it would come 
soon after the victory, and Paul, in faultless evening 
clothes, would dance a “straight”? program with 
Rhoda. Paul would never have recognized himself 
as the hero in these pictures—he had no “faultless” 
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evening clothes, no evening clothes of any kind in 
fact, nor the remotest idea of getting any. He would 
never think of sending Rhoda violets, either. He 
would be willing enough, but so sophisticated an 
attention would never have occurred to him. 

But if Rhoda realized that some of the trappings 
of these dreams were a bit highly colored, she accepted 
the foundation literally. She was sure Paul was to be 
on Central’s team, and all his doubts only made her 
certainty more stubborn. 

**Gee, Rhoda,” he said uneasily one day, ““wouldn’t 
you—say, couldn’t I stick around at all if I shouldn’t 
get on the team?” 

“Oh, don’t talk that way,’ Rhoda ignored ‘his 
question. ‘You'll make the team, all right.” 

Paul did not seem to share her optimistic certainty, 
although each day did make it seem a trifle more 
probable even to him. At practice, he nearly always 
played, sometimes on the second team, often on the 
first. Then came the game with South. South hada 
weak team, this game was always regarded as “‘prac- 
tice,’ a trying out and warming up, working toward 
the real struggle of the season, the game with East. 
And in the South game, Paul pitched for Central. 

Rhoda was elated. Even Paul admitted that it was 
a promising sign. 

He played against North, and again against a team 
sent down from a country high school. In all the 
games, Central was victorious. So, long before the 
big game, it was an established fact in Rhoda’s mind 
that Paul was to be the baseball hero of the season. 
And Paul, influenced at last by her confidence, began 
to be sure, too. He began to say, ““When I play 
against East” instead of “‘If I play against East.” 

Rhoda glowed already in the reflected glory which 
shines about “the pitcher’s girl.” She was proud to 
be seen with Paul, assuming all the little airs and 
graces of proprietorship. 

‘Oh, Rhoda,’ Helene hailed her, ten days or so 
before the game, ‘‘ Will’s coming over tonight. Can’t 
you and Paul come and play Five Hundred?” 

“I'd love to,” Rhoda admitted, “but it’s no use 
asking Paul. He’s so fussy about training, he goes 
to bed every night at nine and won’t even eat fudge 
between meals.” She sighed, then went on with a 
responsible air, comically like that of a weary matron. 
“It’s awful—I don’t suppose we'll get out anywhere 
until after the game.” 

She quoted Paul upon the slightest provocation, 
often where there was no provocation at all. It 
required some ingenuity to bring his name into 
conversation about spring millinery or house- 
cleaning, but she usually managed. 

Richard Delabar, a jaunty Sopho- 
more, who had more than once ex- 
pressed a preference for Rhoda’s 
‘style’? would stop often at her 
desk at recess. Once or twice, 
when Paul had been attending a 
baseball meeting, Richard had es- 
corted Rhoda down to the lunch 
counter and bought her a sandwich 
and they had sauntered, bare- 
headed, up and down the sunny 
sidewalk, eating and talking. 
Rhoda always enjoyed these atten- 
tions, she never thought of Richard 
as a rival for Paul, but she liked the 
feeling of having an admirer lurking 
in the offing, so to speak. It added 
zest to her friendship with Paul to 
know that another beside Paul 
looked upon her with admiring 
eyes. She accepted and flaunted 
Richard’s attentions as one might 
spend lavishly from a small check- 
ing account. Paul’s liking was dif- 
ferent, a substantial savings deposit, 
as dependable as money in the bank. 


NE day, Richard surprised her 
by asking her to go to the 
East game with him. 

“Oh, I couldn’t, thank you,” she 
said. ‘“‘You see, I’m going with 
Panic. 

**Say, when does he ask you to go 
places? I should think two weeks 
ahead was enough for any girl.” 

As a matter of fact, Paul had not 
asked her at all. But she was sure 
that he would. Of course, he would 
not be able to sit with her, he could 
not call for her, either—he would 
have to bejthere early with the team. 
But he would take her home. 
Theoretically, she was going with 
Paul. - 

“Oh, well,” Richard shrugged his 
shoulders lightly—no matter how 
severe the rainstorm, his suit always 
came out of it still jaunty, no matter 
how unexpected the occasion, his 
manners always remained as jaunty 
as his suit, ““Oh, well, if you change 
your mind, you’ve got my number. 
Just ring me up.”’ 

Rhoda forgot Richard’s invita- 
tion, forgot Richard, himself, in an 


unexpected change that came over Paul. For two 
weeks, he had borne an air almost as gaily confident 
as her own, had even spoken boastingly once of 
‘““when we lick the tar out of East.” Now, only 
three days before the game, Paul’s manner suddenly, 
unaccountably changed. 


E WAS walking home from school with Rhoda. 

He did not seem to wish to discuss the game at all, 
would retire behind a morose silence, beside which his 
customary reticence seemed positively chatty. Rhoda 
was bewildered. They reached her house and sat 
down on the porch. Spring housecleaning was going 
on within and all the living-room furniture had been 
set out on the porch. Paul removed a huge peacock 
feather fan from a leather armchair and gloomily 
seated himself. He opened and shut the fan, some- 
times waving it absently before his face. His un- 
happy abstraction hung like a curtain between him 
and Rhoda. She tried to pierce it with another refer- 
ence to the big game. The attempt was unsuccessful. 
Suddenly Paul spoke. 

“T don’t think I’ll play Saturday,” he said. 

“You don’t think ” Rhoda gasped. 
not?” 

““Oh,”? Paul waved the peacock fan with a ghastly 
pretence of carelessness. ‘‘Oh, I’m not so very keen 
about it. My arm isn’t in good working order—it’s 
been kind of —stiff for two or three days.” 

“Tt’ll be all right by that time,’ Rhoda insisted 
impatiently. ‘‘Of course you'll play.” 

“No, I don’t think so,’’ Paul said; **’s matter of fact 
I told Burns this morning that he could count me out.” 

““Well, Paul Smith! For mercy’s sake what did you 
do such a crazy thing as that for? The biggest game 
of the whole year! What were you thinking of!” 

Paul had turned a deep, dusky red. 

“J didn’t want to lower my average,’’ he mumbled. 

“Didn’t want to lower your average!’ Rhoda re- 
peated scornfully. ‘‘What’s an average compared 
with the East game? How do you know your arm 
will be sore three days from now? How do you “4 

Her dreams of his success and of herself, shining in 
his reflected glory, shriveled like a pricked balloon. 
She turned to Paul, angry, incredulous. 

“Oh, I don’t care much about playing this game,” 
he was mumbling. ‘East hasn’t much of a team, I 
guess 44 

“East has a fine team,’’ Rhoda interrupted hotly. 
“You said so yourself last week. Now you don’t 
want to play because your arm is stiff—you don’t 
want to lower your average—when everybody we 


‘ Why 


**Did you want—anything special?” asked Paul. ‘‘Why—I—I,”’ Rhoda 
faltered, but she could not tell him the things she had planned to say 
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know thinks that you’re going to play—they’ll all 
laugh—for you to back out just when Central needs 
everybody to beat East—all my friends think you’re 
going to play. I—Why, Paul, you’ve got to——” 

Paul shook his head doggedly. 

““My arm’s sore, I tell you,’’ he insisted. He did 
not look at Rhoda but stared blankly down the street. 

““All right for you, then!’ Rhoda flashed. ‘If 
that’s all you care about Central—or me, go on and 
stay out of the game. I’m sure I don’t care. I guess 


there are other boys I can go with besides you——”’ _ 


She rose and turned toward the open door. 

“Rhoda,” Paul rose too. “I’m—say, you don’t 
understand—lI tell you, my arm is——” 

“Don’t ever say that to me again!”’ 

Rhoda ran into the house and closed the door sharp- 
ly behind her. Alone on the porch, Paul looked for 
several moments at the peacock fan he was holding. 
Then he folded it absently, laid it on the chair and 
went away. 

Rhoda was already at the telephone. As Richard 
Delabar had said, she knew his number. 


T WAS twilight of the next day before she saw 
Paul again. Her mother had sent her down to the 
grocery for a forgotten yeast cake. As she entered 
the door of the little store, she saw Paul standing at 
the counter. She bowed coldly and walked to the 
back of the store. But when she was ready to leave, 
Paul was waiting for her at the door. He fell into step 
deside her. 

““Want a chocolate?” he proffered a bag. 

**No, thank you,” coldly. . 

They walked for a minute or two in silence. 

“It stays light later now, doesn’t it?’’ Paul queried 
hopefully. 

No response at all. 

Suddenly Paul turned to the girl. 

“Rhoda,” he said quickly, “I—I was—lying to 
you yesterday afternoon. I—my arm isn’t stiff—I 
didn’t tell Burns he could count me out of the East 
game—I don’t care anything about my average.” 

For a moment, Rhoda’s dignity struggled with her 
curiosity. Curiosity won. 

“What made you say all that, then?” she asked. 

Paul did not look at her. 

“T’m not going to play tomorrow,” he blurted 
miserably, “‘because I didn’t make the team. When 
Burns came to pick the fellows to play East, he—well, 
I’m just a substitute.” 

Rhoda faced him. The dream picture of herself at 
the big game, at the formal—now ruined, torn to 
shreds, was all that she could see. 
She had been so ridiculously sure’ 
of his success—the memory of the 
many girls she had told of his play- 
ing, all her gay little airs of propri- 
etorship came rushing back to laugh 
ather. Disappointment, hurt pride 
blinded her to the misery in Paul’s 
eyes. 

“TI ought to have told you yes- 
terday, but when I was over at your 
house Burns had just told me and— 
oh, you know.” Paul was unable 
to find words for his explanation. 

But Rhoda’s sympathy failed 
him. Her own disappointment had 
hardened her to his. 

*“You—you’re pretty sore at me, 
aren’t you?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Rhoda. But her 
tone was cool, impersonal. 

“TI suppose you wouldn’t care 
to—to let me bring you home from 
the game?” he suggested, grufily 
wistful. 

“Why, thank you, Paul, but 
Richard Delabar is going to take 
me to the game.”’ 

On All right,” said Paul. 

And he walked away. 


HE STREET cars running out 

to the baseball diamond were 
crowded. It was a gay, jostling 
crowd. One carload would be solid 
with Central’s dark blue an‘ red. 
A youth in East’s flaming scarlet 
armband would try to board the 
ear and he would be thrust back 
down the steps with noisy, jocular 


kindergarten.” Occasionally, the 
outsider would retreat voluntarily 
when he saw the prevailing color in 
the trolley. Then Central rooters 
would drag him aboard. He would 
be mauled and badgered and de- 
rided. He might grin or turn surly 
—it made no difference. He was a 
miserable minority and even the 
conductor looked on with good- 
natured tolerance at the making o 
a Roman holiday. ; 

Richard and Rhoda were for- 
tunate enough to board a Central 
car. There was much hilarity 
aboard, (Continued on page 26) 


advice to “go wait for the rest of the’ 
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“Pill tell you something, Winterbotham, 


> 


she said. “It is a dead secret, of course, 
like all that passes between you and me.” 


Ae otranec Inheritance 


By C. Ranger Gull 


Illustrated by Warrant Pryor 


Read This First 


On the night ap- 


and Boynton had seen Fanshawe 


IOLET MILTON, formerly a ste- 
nographer in Wall Street, New York, 
inherits the huge paper mills of her uncle, 
Sir William Milton, in addition to an im- 
mense fortune. She informs Peter Fan- 
shawe, the director of the mills, to whom 
she has taken a strong dislike, that she 
intends taking an active part in the busi- 
ness. She provokes Fanshawe by solicit- 
ing the assistance of Gerald Boynton, an 
experimentalist at the mill, and rein- 
states an old trusted servant of her uncle, 


botham visits Violet late one evening, 
and tells her he suspects Fanshawe to be 
conducting secret operations at dead of 
night in the works, and thereby enriching 
himself. The old servant persuades 
Violet to accompany him to the Experi- 
ment House, through the glass roof of 
which they see something of what is 
going on. They encounter Gerald Boyn- 
ton, revolver in hand, on the roof. 

The latter tells Violet of a mysterious 
boat, carrying cargoes from the Experi- 


trap the conspirators. 
pointed for the pursuit, Violet receives 
the written resignation of Fanshawe. 
Nevertheless, that night, Voilet, Boyn- 
ton and Winterbotham board the tug, 
and have barely started when they 
run into the body of Peter Fanshawe, 
in the water. 

Boynton and Violet learn that the 
mysterious yacht, which has been visit- 
ing the Experiment House by night, 
belongs to Lord Llandrylas, a Welsh 


talking the day before his death, 
and that the cargoes have been deliv- 
ered to the earl’s castle in the moun- 
tains. 

Violet makes Boynton director of 
the works and by his advice, she 
takes up her abode in an unpreten- 
tious hotel in the mountains. Here 
Boynton visits her and while relating 
the progress of their quest, the house 
is shaken and torn by a tremendous 


Elijah Winterbotham. Both these men 
are hated by Fanshawe. Winter- 


Chapter VII. 


HERE were ladders up the front of 
the Victoria Hotel as Violet, wearing 
a short golf skirt and heavy high 
boots, came out with a large rush 
basket on her arm and a tall iron- 

f| pointed alpine-stock in her hand. 

Glaziers were still putting glass in 
all the broken windows. It was four 
days after the explosion of the ship 
which had brought blasting powder for the quarries. 

Mr. Price, the proprietor, was standing in the front 
garden watching the workmen. He was dressed in a 
new suit of shining black. 

“Good morning, Mr. Price,’’ said Violet. 

“Good morning, Miss Wilkins’—he looked with 
polite inquiry at the basket on the girl’s arm. 

“IT am going up the mountain—lI have the little 
guide map you drew,” Violet said sweetly. “I am 
taking a few little comforts to Winter, our old gar- 
dener, for whom you so kindly found a home on the 
Carnedd farm.” 

“Very kind of you, Miss, ’m sure. Up there in the 
clear air, the poor fellow will be benefited extremely. 
Tve always said,’ Mr. Price continued, ““why send 
consumptives to Switzerland when our own Welsh 
mountain air is quite as good?” ~ 

“T agree with you, Mr. Price, and that is why my 
mother and I brought poor Winter up here on the 
mountain. The funerals are today, are they not?” 
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ment House at night. 
to follow it in a chartered tug and 


They arrange 


“Yes, Miss, and I don’t blame you for being well 
out of the whole affair. You see, the ship was his lord- 
ship’s. It was one of the three boats that bring blast- 
ing powder regularly for the quarries. _Of course, 
most of the crew will never be recovered, but the 
captain’s and the mate’s bodies have been found. 
They were both Pendrylas men, both married and 
with large families. Then three of the stevedores 
were killed, they were in the boats.”’ 

“Tt is frightfully sad, Mr. Price,” said Violet. 

“Tt is indeed, Miss, but his lordship has come 
down very hansdome, that I must say. The widows 
will all be pensioned, and the children provided for. 
And as for the funerals, there will be black horses and 
plumes, and all the coffins have silver fittings. Mr. 
Conway Flint is in Pendrylas now, superintending all 
the arrangements.” 

Violet nodded a farewell and set out upon her trip. 
Leaving the hotel grounds she walked a little way 
along the sea road, and then entered a winding lane 
with high hedges on either side. For nearly half a 
mile she tramped upward, passing, at various dis- 
tances, large gates opening into the drives of terraced 
villas, belonging to rich Manchester and Liverpool 
people. Then, little by little, the lane grew narrower, 
the big houses were left behind, and it became a path 
between scattered bungalows, until at last, a gate 
and a stile opened straight upon the lower slopes of 
the mountain. 

It took her nearly half an hour of climbing, and 


earl whose sinister influence is felt in 
the community, and with whom Violet 


explosion and in the crash Boynton 
is injured. 


then she came out upon an immense plateau, a 
thousand feet above the sea. 

She stood tall and beautiful, gazing down below 
upon the sunlit glories, and then filling her lungs with 
the clean air, she turned and faced another prospect. 
To her left, a quarter of a mile away, a huge, stony, 
rounded dome rose up into the sky—the famous 
Bilberry Hill. To her right, and far higher than 
either, was a grim scarped peak of slate. And beyond, 
at the edge of the vast moors, were other peaks, higher 
and more menacing, great ramparts to the Unknown. 

A lark was singing high in the turquoise sky. Some 
early bees were booming among the bilberry bushes 
it was high-noon, glorious and peaceful. 

Violet sat down upon a large boulder, stained with 
gray and orange lichens. She stuck her alpine-stock 
in the ground, and pulled a letter from her pocket. 

“Now, darling,” she said, “Ill read you again up 
here in this clean, pure air.” 

She opened the envelope. It had arrived by the 
morning’s post, together with several small parcels, 
which were in the basket she had carried from the 
hotel. 

This was the letter: 

“You will get this tomorrow, darling, with my 
directions. The night after, I shall come again 
to Pwylog. The things I send, you must take to 
Winterbotham directly you get them. It has 
been a fine move to establish him in that moun- 
tain farm as a consumptive. He will tell you 
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what he has discovered, and when you come down 
from the mountains, send me a telegram detailing 
everything. The cipher is quite simple, I am sure 
you won't have any difficulty as far as that 
is concerned. 

‘‘For my part, I have been very hard at work, 
and I have discovered two things—both of them 
most significant. 

“The first is in connection with the explosion 
of the “Quarry Queen.”” It is this. No cargo of 
ordinary blasting powder—which is gelatine— 
could possibly have had the effect upon the land 
that the explosion actually did have. 

“Thanks to you, I am rather a great person 
in Liverpool now. I heard the explosion dis- 
cussed by people who knew—experts. I also met 
Major Sayer, the stupid old Board of Trade 
expert, at the Reform Club. Of course, the affair 
was not of any great importance as far as Liver- 
pool went, still it was talked over. And to cut a 
long story short, the Board of Trade could see 
nothing extraordinary in the incident, but one or 
two real experts are confident that there must 
have been some very different explosives on board 
the ‘“‘Quarry Queen.” I give you this for what 
it is worth, but it may be another link. 

“Secondly, I want you to remember a certain 
name—Sachs. I have discovered that Mr. Con- 
way Flint has recently been entertaining a certain 
Carl Sachs at the Adelphi Hotel here. We are 
stumbling along in the dark, but every clue may 
prove of immense assistance. Sachs has been 
recognized in Liverpool. He is the famous expert 
of the Skoda Steel Foundry in Austria. I cannot 
say in the least what it may mean, but strange 
thoughts are beginning to revolve in my mind.” 


IOLET made a little grimace as she turned a page 

of small and clear handwriting. This was all very 
well, but—Ah! there was what she wanted to see 
far more. She devoured the burning words of love 
that closed the letter. What did it matter after all, 
about their quest? She loved Gerald, Gerald loved 
her—the sky, the sea, the mountains, sang and shone 
in chorus. 

For nearly half an hour she sat there in a dream. 
Then, as a slight shadow of cloud passed before the 
sun and turned the heather gray, she rose with a sigh. 

“Go on,” she said to herself, “go and do your work. 
Both you and he made it a solemn condition that you 
should not marry before this mystery was probed 
to the bottom. Get to work, Violet, my girl.” 

She laughed aloud at her fantasy, gathered up the 
heavy basket, caught up her stick, and began to 
tramp onward through the heather and gorse. 

She followed a smooth, green sheep-track, which 
did not deviate in any way. She knew that when she 
came to a clump of wind-bitten birch trees and a little 
ruined chapel, she was to look at her map and take 
out the pocket compass which she had bought in 
Conway. 

She strode along until she came up to the place. 
It was indescribably melancholy. The walls of the 
little meeting house still stood, but the slate roof had 
fallen in. There was a pool of stagnant water before 
the doorway—a forlorn and deserted spot! It was 
the first time she had climbed so high up the moun- 
tainside, and a feeling of depression stole over her. 

She pulled out the envelope upon which Mr. Price 
had traced her route in blue pencil, put it upon a flat 
stone and the little compass upon that. She watched 
the needle quiver, pause, and stop. 

**That must be the way,” she said to herself, as 
she saw a narrow path stretching westward. ‘‘There 
is the green hill behind which the farm must stand. 
Poor Winterbotham, what a remote and lonely life 
for him!” 

Violet had walked for nearly an hour before she 
came in sight of the mountain farm. It was a long, 
low, whitewashed building, covered with slate and 
surrounded by a granite wall. As she came up to the 
gate of the little garden in front of the house, she 
heard voices. An old Welsh woman came out of the 
porch, followed by a little fat man of about fifty, 
wearing gold-rimmed spectacles. His cheeks were 
rosy, his eyes bright blue, and his hair, which was 
plentiful, was the color of straw. Winterbotham 
followed. He was very pale—he had naturally a 
sallow complexion, and this had been assisted by art. 
He walked with a bowed back, leaning upon a stock, 
and every now and then he coughed. 

“Well, I thank you,” said the plump and smiling 
little stranger to the farmer’s wife. ‘“‘Never have I 
tasted better milk. I was fatigued with my walk 
upon the mountains. You will not take any money, 
so? I thank you for your hospitality.” 

He bowed and smiled. 

“And you, my poor man,” he said to Winter- 
botham, “I hope you of your complaint will be cured 
soon. This air is wonderful! I have been here for 
three weeks now, and am much improved in health.” 

“Staying at the Castle, sir, I suppose,’’ Winter- 
botham said, humbly touching his cap. 

At the Castle,” said the little fat man with a wave 
of his hand. “I am an engineer, and am superintend- 
ing pumping machinery of a deep artesian well the 
Lord Pendrylas has bored.’”’ He beamed upon the 
farmer’s wife, and tapped her upon the shoulder. 
‘Ach! the water,” he cried with a chuckle, and in an 
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ecstasy of admiration, “from the very heart of the 
mountain, so cold as ice it come. But not better than 
your milk, madam. Ach! though, a goddess ap- 
proaches.” 

He had turned and seen Violet at the gate, and 
taking off his soft felt hat, the little man made a low, 
sweeping bow like a cavalier upon the stage. 

“It’s my mistress, sir,” said Winterbotham in a 
thin voice. ‘‘My kind mistress that has put me here 
to get well.’ And he hobbled down to the gate 
toward the girl. 

The fat littlhe man preceded him, and pulled the 
gate open with another bow. And then with a final 
smile of good-will, he skipped through the gate and 
trotted away, waving his stick and humming a tune. 


IOLET, after a word or two with the farmer’s wife, 

a placid old dame to whom Winterbotham intro- 

duced her, accompanied the sick man into the sitting- 
room set apart for his use. 

She closed the door. Immediately, Winterbotham 
rose erect. He was a clever actor. Ten years seemed 
to fall from him in a second as he pulled out a chair 
for Violet. 

**Eh, Miss, I’m rather glad ye’re coom.” 

Violet laughed. ‘‘I hope you feel stronger today,” 
she said. ‘“‘Isn’t it very lonely here?” 

Winterbotham gave a sudden sharp cackle of laugh- 
ter. Humor was not his strong point. 

“Tonely, Miss?” he said. ‘‘On the contrary, every 
moment I can get away from this house is full of 
interest. Eh, but it’s a strange world I’m in, and 
more like living in a story of bogles than ordinary 
Christian life.” 

“Bogles?”’ Violet asked, she did not understand the 
north country word. 

“Yes, Miss, wizards and magicians. I shouldn’t 
be surprised to meet the Witch of Endor at sundown 
in this place.” 

““Well, you shall tell me all about it in a minute. 
First of all, several parcels arrived this morning from 
Mr. Boynton. Here they are. I pretended I was 
bringing you calves’ foot jelly.” 

Winterbotham was on the basket like a monkey 
on a nut, and took out several packages. He whipped 
out a knife from his pocket and cut the string of the 
first one. It contained a small square box, which he 
opened and lifted out an instrument of dull steel, 
which extended as he did so like a pair of lazy tongs. 

““What’s that?’’ Violet asked in some surprise. 

““A small skeleton periscope, Miss. With this I 
can lie hidden in the heather and just push it up and 
see all that’s going on around about the Castle, and 
who goes in and out each day. And this,’ he con- 
tinued, “is a pair of strong prism binoculars, plus 
eight magnification. They, also, will be useful.” 

He laid his hand upon a third package. ‘‘That 
will be the cylinder which I asked Mester Boynton to 
make for me,” he muttered; ‘I'll tell you the use of 
that in a minute, Miss, when ye’ve heard my story.” 

“Tl tell you something first, Winterbotham,”’ 
Violet said. ‘‘It is a dead secret, of course, like all that 
passes between you and me.” 

He looked up quickly, and his face grew bright at 
what he saw in hers. 

“Ts that so, Missy,’’ he said, before she had spoken 
a word. “Aye, I’m reet glad to hear it. Eh, that’s 
the best of news.” 

Violet blushed. “But I have told you nothing,” 
she said, marveling at the man’s keenness. 

“Your bonny face has told me,” he said. “You 
and Mester Boynton have fixed it up, isn’t that so, 
Miss?” 

“Yes, Winterbotham,” she said. ‘“‘Some day we 
are going to be married. But we have both agreed 


A Tryst With Love 


By EARL V. EASTWOOD 


When I came down the river road, 
Sweet was the summer day; 

I loved the tender little vines 
That drooped across my way. 


I loved the babbling of the brook 
That slipped among the trees, 

I loved to hear the scolding jay, 
The sound of brawling bees. 


The bubbling spring called out to me 
To join with it in play, 

Each vine and tree its tendrils stretched 
To tempt me from my way. 


Soft was the dust about my feet, 
Tender the sky above, 

When I came down the river road 
To keep a tryst with love. 


that we will not even think of it until we have dis- 
covered the mystery which started with Peter Fan- 
shawe at the works. By the way, to change the sub- 
ject, who was that man I saw going out of the house 
just now?” 

*““He had been for a walk on the moors, Miss, and 
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he knocked at the farm door to ask Mrs. Llewelyn for 
a glass of milk, as he was parched. I was in the kitch- 
en and we had a bit of a chat like. He comes from the 
Castle. He has a sort of foreign turn to his speech, 
though his English is good enough.” 

“Have you ever heard of the Skoda Works in 
Austria?” 

“Why, yes, Miss, everyone that has to do with 
machinery knows them.” : 

“Well, unless I am very much mistaken that gentle- 
man comes from there.” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised, Miss,” Winter- 
botham said. ‘“‘He said he was erecting pumping 
machinery at the Castle.” 

“Yes, I heard him. One more question. Is the 
name ‘Sachs’ familiar to you?” 

“Sachs, Miss? I should rather think so. There’s 
no engineer that doesn’t know it. Sachs is the first 
hydraulic engineer. He is to the hydraulic machinery 
what Edison is to the electric light.” 

“Well, you have just been talking to him.” 

Winterbotham jumped up from his chair. 

“You don’t say so, Miss! To think that Elijah 
Winterbotham should have shaken hands with the 
great Sachs! Eh, this is a day that I shall remember!” 

Violet smiled at the little man’s eagerness. 

**Quite so,”’ she said dryly, “but what is Mr. Sachs 
doing at the Castle? Erecting machinery for a trump- 
ery artesian well? Do you think that?” 

Winterbotham sobered in a moment. “The plot 
thickens, Miss, and no mistake,”’ he said quietly. 

“Tt does,” she answered gravely. “Both Mr. 
Boynton and myself think we are on the threshold of 
great events. And now tell me, Winterbotham, have 
you discovered anything?” 

“T’m on my way to do so, Miss. First of all, I have 
surveyed the Castle. Ive got as near to it as I could. 
It’s not allowed to be photographed or included in any 
of the pictures of the great houses of England. There- 
fore, few people have got any idea of it. I’m not an 
antiquarian, Miss, but the Castle is a real wild place 
of the old days. The outer walls go all round it, and 
there are towers everywhere. There’s a deep moat all 
round, filled with water fed by a running stream from 
the mountains. In the center is a great square tower 
like the white tower in the Tower of London. The 
‘keep,’ I think they call it. The whole place must 
cover many acres of ground.”’ 

“But people must be constantly passing in and 
out? It is not a prison!’ Violet said. 

“Perhaps not, Miss, but it’s summat like it. It’s 
a little kingdom contained within itself. Except for 
milk, butter, eggs, and such like, which come from the 
moor farms, and which are taken in at the entrance, 
all the other supplies come in by sea in the earl’s ships. 
They go up in the quarry trucks and wagons, and 
horses, and sometimes a big motor lorry meets the 
packages at the top and takes them to the Castle 
along the road that has been especially made. There 
are private telephone and telegraph wires from the 
Castle to Pendrylas. There’s an office with two men 
in charge, and that’s how his lordship communicates 
with the outer world.” 

Violet sighed. ‘It seems rather hopeless,’’ she said. 


66 ON’T think that, miss,’? Winterbotham said. 

**His lordship and his people are so secure in 
there, they have taken so many precautions to keep in- 
truders away, that you may be sure by this time that 
they think no one will ever penetrate beyond the veil 
they have cast over this part of the country.” 

“Exactly, Wintérbotham.” 

“Quite so, and their very confidence will end in 
their undoing. If Mester Boynton and myself, to- 
gether backed by your money, Miss, can’t get inside 
that place somehow or other, my name is not Elijah 
Winterbotham.” 


‘At night, perhaps,”’ Violet said. ‘I suppose they 


do not have armed guards walking about the battle- : 


ments!” : 

“Too clever for that, Miss. Even in the mountains 
that would attract too much attention. No, there’s 
something else, but just as good.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Have you ever heard of a Welsh mastiff, Miss?” 

Violet shook her head. 

“Well, you wouldn’t have. 
hundred ever has. Only a few scientific dog breeders 
know the name. I know a bit about dogs myself, 
Miss, P’ve done a bit of coursing with grayhounds. I 
have also had a few prize whippets in my time, but it’s 
only just lately I’ve heard of the Welsh mastiff. The 
breed is extinct, Miss. There are only about thirty 
in the world.” 

“You are a many-sided man, Winterbotham,” 
Violet said. ‘‘Go en.” 

“Those thirty belong to his lordship. A Welsh 
mastiff, Miss, is a great tawny-colored, short-haired 
dog, as big as a calf, and fierce as a tiger. One of 
them would pull down an elephant, I do believe. 
Each night, Miss, as the tenants of these lonely farms 
in the mountains know, four of these dogs are loosed 
round the Castle.” 

Violet shuddered. “It sounds like the Middle 
Ages,”’ she said. 

Winterbotham smiled. He touched the unopened 
parcel. 

“This’ll solve the problem, Miss,” he said. 

““What is that?” (Continued on page 24) 


Not one person in a 
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Women in Washington Are Working 
To Win the War 


HE MESSAGE flew across the cable last 
month between “‘somewhere in France’ and 
the great white Red Cross headquarters in 

Washington: 

“Begin shipping at once, one and a half mil- 
lion each of knitted mufflers, sweaters, socks and 
wristlets. These are desperately needed before cold 
weather.”’ 

Did it upset the machinery in this great mission 
of mercy? Nota bit. One little woman at a big desk 
in an upper room simply took a little firmer grasp 
upon the administrative reins placed in her hands and 
set to work to let the American women know their 
immediate task. 

' There are probably not a dozen women in this 
country who could have taken this message as calmly 
as did Miss Florence M. Marshall, who came to 
Washington to take charge of the Woman’s Bureau 
of the Red Cross. She had been there long enough, 
however, to be prepared for just such a demand by 
getting the six million women Red Cross workers 
throughout the country in line to fill an order of any 
size. The “woollies,” in 
form of sweaters, helmets, 
socks, scarfs and wristlets, 
knitted in farm homes and in 
city flats; in village parlors 
and in parish halls in every 
part of the country had been 
piling into the various state 
and city headquarters for 
some time past, and many of 
them are now protecting the 
heads and chests, throats and 
feet of our boys in France. 

The direction for a number 
of years of the Manhattan 
Trade School, New York, has 
given Miss Marshall a thor- 
rough knowledge of the tech- 
nical side of her project as 
well as great ability as a 
trained administrator. When 
your correspondent saw her 
she was seated at a desk cov- 
ered with the paraphernalia 
of soldier comforts, and at the 
moment was deep in consul- 
tation with a pattern-maker 
over the details of a service- 
able-looking brown comfort 
bag. 

It is the Woman’s Bureau 
of the Red Cross which has 
taken another long look 
ahead and is asking for 
Christmas cheer for Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors. It 
is the desire of the Red Cross 
to send a Christmas packet 
to every man in the military 
and naval service of Uncle 
Sam at home and abroad. 
The details of the contents of 
the packages are now being arranged. Each is 
likely to contain writing paper, pipes, tobacco, 
cigarettes, unbreakable mirrors, puzzles, handker- 
chiefs, dominoes and other games, as well as the 
goodies of a distinctively Christmas nature. 

These packages will be assembled by the women 
of the various chapters, and with each will g0 a mes- 
sage of good will from the homes of America to the 
men in training at the front.- It is as well to state 
that Red Cross funds are not used in these purchases 
of Christmas supplies. The money for them is con- 
tributed especially for this purpose. 

Up on the third floor of the United States Treasury 
there is a big pleasant office overlooking the flower- 
starred bit of ground in front. It is one of the choice 
rooms in the building, and it is one of the busiest, 
because it is the executive office of the Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee. 

The littie lady who presides over this patriotic 
sanctum is Mrs. Antoinette Funk, executive chair- 
man of the committee, which has laid out for itself a 
tremendous season of work. This little coterie of 
women was appointed by Secretary McAdoo because 
of their pre-eminent fitness for the work. Mrs. 
McAdoo, the youngest daughter of President Wilson, 
is chairman, and while she works with all her might 
for the cause, she leaves the administrative reins 
largely in the hands of Mrs, Funk, who understands 
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organization as a science and has, as well, the reputa- 
tion of being able to get money to pour out of the 
deepest old teapot that was ever stored far back in the 
cupboard by a provident housewife. 

It was because of her sheer ability in many lines of 
constructive endeavor and her untiring activity in 
any work connected with the great cause of today 
that Mrs. Funk was appointed a member of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. Incidentally her legal lore has stood her 
and her committees with which she is connected in 
good stead during the present crisis, for be it known, 
in her home town of Chicago she is regarded as one of 
the leading lawyers. 

Mrs. Funk said to a recent caller: 

“Tt is the country’s solemn duty to buy its nation’s 
war bonds; and it is this committee’s work to present 
that duty in its true light to every woman in the 
United States.” 

Mrs. Funk’s right-hand man in the business of 
attracting dollars into Uncle Sam’s war chest is an- 
other Chicago woman, Miss Mary Synon, the well- 
known author. Miss Synon has a predilection for 
Canada, where she spends a good part of every year, 
and of which she writes with a golden pen. When 


At the left is Miss Ethel Dwight 
McKinley, director of The Bureau 
of Information, National Headquar- 
ters of The American Red Cross 


by American women.” 


At the telephone 
is Miss Mary Synon. 
She is 
Mrs. Funk's official 
secretary, 
but in time of peace 
she is an 
author of distinctive 
merit 


Canada got into the war Miss Synon sallied across 
the border to make herself of whatever use she could 
for her “‘North Country”’ friends. She lent a helping 
hand as far west as Winnipeg, if not farther, and fared 
East at least as far as Montreal, incidentally sending 
back home some of the best accounts that were given 
of how Canada girded up its loins and went to war; 
incidentally also learning a great deal in regard to 
how women organize for service in the event of war. 

When her own country entered the fray Miss Synon 
came directly to Washington and asked that she 
might be made of service at home. It was thought 
that the best possible place to be found for her was 
with the Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee. 
Through the whole of the long southern summer Miss 
Synon has stood at her post in the Treasury building 
giving her services as its executive secretary and 
director of publicity. 

In recognition of her able and untiring efforts for 
the furtherance of the cause Miss Synon came to her 
office one morning to find that Secretary McAdoo had 
appointed her a member of the Woman’s Liberty 
Loan Committee because of her ‘‘ unselfish devotion”’ 
in ils service. 


A New Star Discovered 


HE DISAPPOINTMENT of persons in some 
| western cities at their failure to see the sun’s 
recent eclipse on account of clouds may be com- 
pensated in part by the opportunity to see on any 
clear night a spectacle of vastly greater cosmical 
importance. This is the new star which has suddenly 
burst forth in the constellation of Aquila, about five 
degrees west of the well-known first magnitude star, 
Altair. ; 
On Sunday night, June 9, this was by far the biggest 


Miss Florence M. Marshall of The 
Woman’s Bureau of the Red Cross is 
the lady on our right, and just below is 
a picture of Mrs. Antoinette Funk, par- 
ticularly active in Liberty Loan work. 
The latter says of the Third Liberty Loan 
drwe: ““This is the most far-reaching 
prece of war work which has been done 
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star visible in the heavens, and it surpassed the bril- 
liance of any new star that has:been seen since 1572. 
It is a very reasonable estimate that this newest star 
may bea million times bigger than our own sun. 

So far as we know at present the star was first seen 
by Prof. E. E. Barnard of the Yerkes observatory at 
an eclipse camp at Green River, Wyoming, shortly 
before midnight on Saturday evening, June 8, some 
six hours after the total eclipse. 

The enormous comsical cataclysm which so sudden- 
ly brought the gigantic sun into the rank of the biggest 
star of the summer sky doubtless occurred 500 years 
ago, and perhaps much longer. 

The star may be seen by any one in any part of 
the world on any clear space where the electric lights 
are not too bright, from about 10 o’clock in the eve- 
ning until dawn. 

The future career of this star cannot be accurately 
predicted, but it will probably fade slowly, with 
irregular fluctuations, perhaps remaining visible to 
the eyes for some weeks or months. 


The Health of Our Army 
Wize GEN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS, surgeon 


general of the army, at a recent medical 

convention, said that except when sweeping 
casualty lists come in, the death rate in the army will 
be much lower.than in civil life. He said there never 
was a cleaner army on earth, and denied emphati- 
cally rumors that immorality and drunkenness was 
rampant in the army. 

“The world has never seen a better army than 
America is putting into the field,’ he said, “‘and the 
standard is constantly rising. The reports that come 
to me constantly show that not only is the death rate 
decreasing as the health conditions improve, but that 
social diseases are being rapidly curbed, if not elimi- 
nated, and the chief obstacle we have to contend 
with in that line is with the new recruits. Parents 
may feel that their sons are subject to less tempta- 
tion in this line in the army than at home.” 

Gen. Gorgas said that the Rockefeller institute has 
developed an antitoxin for gas gangrene which is 
working wonders in overcoming the otherwise per- 
manent effects of the poison. 

“We expect to put back 75 or 80 per cent of the 
wounded into the trenches,” he said. ‘“‘We believe 
that not more than 10 per cent of those wounded will 
be permanently disabled.” 


A Fan That Makes No Wind 


N INTERESTING development of the electric 
mA fan is a series of blades formed on new lines. 
Instead of the propeller-shaped blade, the 
present device is composed of sheets of metal rolled in 
a cylindrical shape, one cylinder being within the 
other. The action of this fan when attached to a 
motor in the ceiling is to draw the air upward with a 
gentle draught, instead of blowing it violently down- 
ward from the upper part of the room. The inventor 


claims that this results in far more effective cooling, 
as the heated air is nearest the ceiling, while the cool 
air is near the floor. Hence to draw the cool air up- 
ward gives the best results. The action of the fan is 
so gentle that it does not tend to raise the dust from 
the floor, yet it effectively circulates the air and re- 
duces the temperature in short order. 


Curing Infantile Paralysis 


URE of infantile paralysis by a mechanical 
method of producing hyperemia, or the accumu- 

lation of blood in an infected part of the body, 
originated by Dr. Roy Bernard of Chicago, is reported 
in the New York Medical Record under the title, ““A 
New Method of Treatment of Infantile Paralysis.” 
The theory of Dr. Bernard’s treatment is that in- 
fected cells respond and are restored through the 
nutritive effect of hyperemia, and that where cells 


are not dead and where atrophy has not progressed far 
enough to destroy an organ cure is positive. 

“The well-known means of obtaining hyperemia 
in the accessible part of the body could not possibly 
be applied to the spinal cord,’ Dr. Bernard says. 
“Experiments with intense dry heat convinced me 
that this powerful agent for hyperemization of tissues 
could not be depended upon to affect more than the 
superficial musculature and possibly the vertebral 
column. To reach the cord other methods would 
have to be employed. 

“Gradually I evolved a mechanical method. I de- 
vised a simple suspension appliance. When suspended, 
the patient is undergoing extension and relaxation 
of the spine. The patient is then swung forward and 
back with a jerk. If this movement is properly 
executed the lower extremities will invariably swing 
back in the opposite direction at the moment each 
movement has been completed. 

“The astonishing results that have followed this 
simple treatment can be explained only by the fact 
that a hyperemia is produced in the affected portions 
of the cord, and whatever adhesions may be present 
are broken up by the procedure described. 

““Hyperemia has above all a nutritive effect upon 
cells. It is impossible, of course, to restore dead cells, 
but regeneration has been shown possible by this 
method, where degeneration has not progressed too 
farce 


Three Hundred Million Industry 


AW material consumption by the American 
R automobile industry amounts to $300,000,000 

yearly. There are 1,080 parts and accessory 
makers, having an invested capital of $336,000,000. 
They employ 320,000 workers and pay $288,000,000 
in wages annually. Tire makers alone produced 
18,000,000 tires during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1917, valued at $450,000,000. Nearly half of 
these were bought by car manufacturers to equip new 
cars produced during the year. 

The automobile and truck manufacturers are the 
hub of the industry. In the twelve months ended last 
June they paid $480,000,000 for parts and materials. 

There are 550 manufacturers of passenger and 
commercial cars, with factories located in thirty-two 
States of the Union. They have an invested capital of 
$736,000,000, employ 280,000 workers and pay 
$275,000,000 annually in wages and salaries. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, they produced 
1,806,194 motor vehicles of a gross wholesale value 
of $917,470,938. Exports of motor vehicles alone 


These pictures show Miss 
Kreitzer, one of the efficient 
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The most efficient measure 
of prevention is keeping the 
nasal passage clear. 


during that period amounted to more than $90,000,000. 

Manufactured automobiles and trucks were sold 
by the factories to distributors and dealers and direct 
to users. Subdealers buy from distributors or whole- 
salers, and most of the users buy from dealers 
and subdealers. There are 2,800 distributors with 
$41,000,000 invested capital and 28,000 employees, 
to whom $25,200,000 is paid in wages annually. 

Retail dealers scattered throughout every city and 
village in America number 25,000. Their invested 
capital amounts to $184,000,000, and they employ 
202,000 salesmen, repairmen and other help, to whom 
$159,000,000 are paid yearly. 


Classifying a Million Words 


NEW double section of the Oxford Engl'sa 
Dictionary, including words from Stillation to 
Stratum will be published immediately by the 
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Oxford University Press. It is said that this section 
presents more difficulties than any other in the whole 
alphabet, since it mainly contains purely English 
words used in enormous numbers of different mean- 
ings and shades of meaning. It also includes a num- 
ber of such newly-adopted words as “‘strafe.”” The 
new section brings the total number of words already 
included in the Dictionary to 369,875, with quota- 
tions numbering in all no fewer than 1,604,907. 


After the War, What? 


R. FREDERICK C. HOWE, Commissioner of 
D Immigration of the port of New York, in a re- 
cent. address on “After the War, What?” 
touched again and again upon his firm belief in the 
saving properties of the soil. ‘*Mother Earth does so 
much for us all,”? he averred. ‘She can take even the 
criminal and rejuvenate him. The natural way is 
the divine way. God’s plan must have been that the 
earth should belong to all, as do the air and the water. 
There cannot be much poverty when people can get 
to the land, and there is land enough in the world so 
that everybody could have a piece.” 

Dr. Howe called the present war a hangover from 
the French Revolution. The revolutionists, he said, 
looked on the land as the people’s. They pulverized 
it into small holdings, and there came to be ten million 
French peasant proprietors, making France demo- 
cratic for the next hundred years. Where Junkers and 
Tories held back the revolution, the eighteenth cen- 
tury persisted. The present war caste is formed of 
men whose ancestors held land not to produce but to 
consume, who want power, not the peace that democ- 
racy craves. 

“Some 200,000 persons, instead of 800,000 as for- 
merly, are passing yearly through the port of New 
York,” continued the commissioner, who calls himself 
a magnified porter. ‘‘And the men in uniform look 
different. A psychologic change has come. The 
brawn of Europe, to the number of 30,000,000, is in 
the trenches, and wealth and poverty are seen to be 
alike under fire. Ditch-diggers can. become captains. 
Men who had no chance industrially are now in the 
sprint-line. The ignorant rise to the occasion. The 
French Revolution will be repeated in a new mind of 
Europe. Industrial freedom will arise. Here at home, 
the personal, private servant, the one hangover of the 
old regime among us, is fast disappearing. But you 
can’t build democracy on farm tenants, and thirty- 
seven per cent of our land is now owned as ground is 
owned in Russia and Prussia. It was a leftover from 
feudalism that drove half Ireland off 
their land to America, and we must get 
our people back to the land as individual 
owners.” 
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Swiss Watches Will Mark 24 O’Clock 


HE 24-HOUR clock is to be introduced into 
Switzerland after the war, according to’ Vice 
Consul Frank Bohr, who reports from Zurich: 
“The Swiss Federal Council, under date of April 19, 
1918, has decreed that the Swiss transportation sys- 
tems, the management of the telegraph systems, the 
customs service, the Federal Government works and 
the remaining institutions under Federal Government 
management shall, upon return to normal conditions, 
but not before May 1, 1919, establish the 24-hour day, 
numbering the hours from 1 to 24, beginning at mid- 
night.” The first thing we know, we will be having 
supper at eighteen o’clock and going to bed at the 
strike of twenty-one. ° 
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Another story by 
Katharine Rey- 
nolds—a story that 
shows her versatil- 
ity and the kind 
of a story that 
she says she likes 
mighty well herself 


Then Tom told such things about himself as he felt were necessary, and all that he knew of little Jim 


A Bit of Home 


storm toward the little steady light in 
a far window. 

In the sunshine of broad day he 

would have passed by the little 
weathered house and stopped at the 
[| backdoor of any one of the more 
pretentious residences. But this was 
new, storm-swept country to him, 
and dark, and the richer homes were smothered in 
trees and shrubbery, with shades drawn snug to keep 
out the wailing night. He had lost the road long ago 
and had tramped, cold, wet and wretched through 
plowed fields, lawns, thorny berry bushes and garden 
plots. That little steady light was the only bit of life 
visible in the wild night and a lost world. So he made 
for it. 
- As he stumbled into the little storm shed at the rear, 
the backdoor opened and from the golden mist a 
woman’s voice called out into the dark, a voice smooth 
and deep and rich with mother tenderness. 

“Man, man, dear, come in quick out of this wet and 
lonely wild night.”’ 

The tramp knew the tenderness was not for him, 
nor was the open door. All the world was shut against 
him. There was just this one shelter, only this one 
glowing light. The storm rose to a sudden shrieking, 
- foaming, boiling fury and shook the little house 
viciously in its teeth. It drove the tramp through 
that open door inte a warm, still kitchen. With 
sobbing breath he banged the door shut and stood with 
his back against it. 

The woman was in the pantry, happy with relief, 
gathering dishes for the setting forth of the supper 
she had kept waiting. 

“Oh, John, dear, but I’m glad you’re in. May the 
dear God and the hearts of men be merciful to way- 
farers this mad night.” 

She came out of the pantry, glanced at the tramp 
standing motionless inside her door and leaned sud- 
denly helplessly against the nearest door-frame. 

But the shock lasted barely a few seconds. Before 
the tramp could be sure that it was there the fear 
faded from her eyes, the color came back to her cheeks 
and a smile began to creep over the beautiful, middle- 
aged face. 

“Bless us and save us! 
be?” , 

“Just a tramp—a bum,” he muttered, still a little 
breathless from his struggle with the storm. 

He had in his day given interesting and romantic 
accounts of himself and fancy, pathetic reasons for 


And who might you 
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his lowly condition. 
that now. 

This woman with the unafraid eyes may never have 
been ten miles from home; but the world had passed 
by her door. She had watched it and greeted it. She 
had looked into men’s faces and into the hearts of 
women and listened wisely to the tales they told. She 
had met Death often, at a neighbor’s, and had stilled 
the first cries of many a new-born child. She was a 
woman who knew the ring and taste of truth. ‘Some- 
thing in her eyes, her voice warned the man. And he 
was, moreover, too utterly wretched and tired to re- 
fuse the ease of truth. 

But if unconsciously this woman forced the vagrant 
to speak the bitter truth about himself, she also saved 
him the trouble of pleading for food and shelter. He 
knew as instinctively that to so much as voice the 
request would be to insult this mother woman. 

“So you’re a tramp and a bum,” she smiled. “I 
wonder now if you know yourself as well as you think 
you do. But no matter. This storm will last an hour 
or two yet and that will give us plenty of time to talk. 
I can’t honestly say,’”’ somehow the smile had crept 
into her voice, “‘as I’m terribly glad to see you with 
my man out there maybe in the thick of it. But you’re 
home where now and home here you'll stay till it’s 
over.’ 

She looked im over thoroughly, saw the weary 
face, the battered, soggy, pulpy state of him. 

“You’re wet and miserable from your head to your 
soles, aren’t you?” 

The tramp nodded. 

“You couldn’t eat your supper in any sort of decent 
comfort as you are. So just you walk into that bath- 
room, my boy, and turn on the hot water. Put your 
clothes into the bag I’m going to give you and I'll get 
you some old comfortable things of John’s. After 
that we'll eat and talk.” 

That is the eternal way of strong mothers. The 
tramp had had one long ago and he remembered. A 
little dreary smile woke up in his eyes. 

When he was dressing she came to the bathroom 
door. 

““You’ve noticed,” she called to him, “that I’ve 
put a neat tie along with the rest of the things. That 
means you’re to shave so’s I can tell what you look 
like. You’ll find a second best razor of John’s in the 
drawer of the medicine chest.” 

When he had shaved he stared at himself in the lit- 
tle mirror and told himself that he was dreaming, was 
out of his head, that no woman would show such hos- 
pitality, would have the courage to do such a thing. 


But he knew better than to try 


He went out into the kitchen. Unbelief was in his 
eyes and in his heart. But there it was, that wide 
still room, drowsy with home warmth and comfort. 
Without, the world was cut with flame, torn with mad 
passion and woe. But here the firelight flickered over 
an old worn rocker and an old picture on the wail. An 
old-fashioned hanging lamp shed its yellow light over 
a white-covered table. On the stove a blue tea- 


' kettle sang and a fat gray cat purred contentedly on 


its cushion in the wood box. 

“T can’t believe,’ he stammered, “‘that I’m safe 
out of it. And I should think you’d be afraid to do 
what you have done for me.” 

The woman laughed. 

“T’m the wife and daughter of a man, the sister of 
six men and the mother of four. Why, then, should I 
be afraid of any of the rest of you? Pshaw—come 
and eat your supper.” 


T WAS the sort of a supper that women like this 
one cook and keep warm for the men they love. 

The boy sat and ate. His plate was no sooner empty 
than she piled it up again.. And as he ate the gnawing 
hunger that had tortured him for days was stilled. 
But as he sat in this home room, at this woman’s 
table, with her beautiful mother face opposite, some- 
how, somewhere within the dreary dusty depths of 
him a new hunger was being born, a hunger strange 
and terrifying. Even now it welled up, squeezing his 
heart and closing his throat. 

The old hunger was an enemy that after a fashion 
he knew how to fight. But this other thing that made 
him shiver at the shriek of the storm, made him listen 
to the song of the blue teakettle and set him to watch- 
ing the flickering firelight on a home wall—this sud- 
den craving for the sweet silence of a home nook in a 
storm—How could he ever meet or satisfy a need 
like that. Through all the lazy, carefree days he had 
never until now thought of what his end might be. 

But now—in this room. It was late October—fall 
—the days shortening and the cold deepening. He 
was suddenly afraid, afraid of the coming winter, 
afraid of the coming days, the colorless days, the 
slinking, deadly same life that had nothing in it but 
darkness and rain, no hope but the hope of an easily 
begged or stolen crust. 

There were kitchens like this one, warm home 
rooms. The world was full of them. They were 
fashioned by the hearts of brave women for their 
toiling men. Radiant shelters with waiting, crackling 
fires, waiting smoking meals and women’s waiting 
faces, calling voices at the doors. He, too, had had 
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such a shelter once. For him, too, a mother woman 
had waited. But he had cut himself adrift from that 
world, doomed himself to homelessness, aimless, end- 
less wandering, to begging at other men’s lighted 
windows and cheerful fires for a bit of home. It wasa 
terrible thing, this feeling that swept over him. All 
the while that his heart was crying out at this new 
misery, the physical part of him was eating and an- 
swering the questions put to him by the wise woman 
who sat opposite. 

“Twenty-eight! Only twenty-eight years old? 
Why, you’re just a boy! You have all of life to live yet, 
all the world to conquer. Why, you can win and lose 
millions yet before you die,’’ she laughed. 

The words cut through the warm stillness and 
drowsy comfort of that room and wakened him. 

She was offering food, this wise woman, to the ach- 
ing, frightened part of him that her steaming dishes 
could not nourish. She was setting before him a great 
dish of hope, spiced with ambition, and watching his 
eyes. But he hardly,saw it, would not have dared to 
touch it. The wise woman saw that this twenty- 
eight-year-old boy had through shiftless, lazy living 
lost the great talisman of success—faith. Faith in 
life, in himself. And so, quite suddenly she began 
to talk. 

He never knew just what she was doing for him, 
not till long, long after he left her. All he knew was 
that as she talked, telling him of her own life, in the 
little weathered house, about her own four boys, 
there flamed through him a sudden old gladness, a 
fire sweet and cleansing that ran through his veins 
burning out the fear and misery. 

When the wise woman once more set hope spiced 
with ambition before him, when she told him again 
that the whole wide world was as much his as any- 
body’s and could be had for the taking, he laughed 
oddly and shyly and shook his head. 

‘““No—I don’t know as I’d care for so much. But a 
room, a room like this,’’ and his eyes lingered over its 
homely charms, ‘‘yes, just a room like this would suit 
me.” 

Something like a mist of happy tears shone for a 
second in the woman’s eyes, something like the sharp 
sweetness of a lark’s song of dawn was in her voice, 
that voice that had gotten its richness from calling, 
calling men, father and brothers, husband and sons 
home, home to their fire. 

*“Yes——’’ she smiled, “‘that’s it—a bit of home. 
Just one’s own corner to rest in when the day is over— 
one’s own bit of roof and fire to come to, in out of the 
storm and the dark. Do you know, I’ve often won- 
dered if our prayers now and our tears and pitiful 
stumblings and the getting up again and trying all 
over, aren’t just ways of building for ourselves a bit 
of a home in the Beyond, so that when we pss through 
the little friendly gate of Death we cana 
each of us walk up the little garden path 
into our own.” 

So—simply and whimsically, she talked 
and he did not know till years afterward 
that she was cleaning up his heart’s gar- 
den, raking away the rubbish and weeds 
and giving old virtues, choked and stunt- 
ed, a chance to grow again. 


HEN the storm died away and the 
stars came out and the tramp set 
out on his way. 

“I’ve made you up a little bundle of 
food, a bar of soap and a box of matches,” 
said the wise woman, by way of farewell. 
““And here is a mite of change for your 
pocket. -So long as there’s a coin in a 
man’s pocket he can smile at the world and 
hold his head high.”’ 

She was pressing a bill in his hand, a 
bill that he did not want to accept. Such 
generosity shamed him. But she insisted 
and so he took it. But as he folded it 
nervously he glanced at it and saw the 
five-dollar mark. 

**Here,” he protested, ‘you can’t afford 
to be giving away five-dollar bills.” 

She made no effort to hide her surprise 
and he knew that she had given him too 
much by mistake. Silently he held out the 
bill. 

“No. It’s true I meant to give you 
only a dollar. I had just the two bills in 
my purse. But—let be—take it. Have 
you traveled the road so long and not 
learned that it’s ever best to let things 
happen as they will? I know I can’t be 
giving away five-dollar bills often—but 
this once—yes—it will be right. It may 
buy you a bit of home in another storm— 
it may even buy you a room like mine.” 

She laughed a good-bye as he went, 
still protesting, into the now warm and 
hushed night. The road lay plain in the 
starlight. And three miles away the tramp 
found a huge haystack on the side of a hill. 

The next day the summer came back 
for a last frolic. 

The tramp knew there was need of haste. He 
wanted to end his tramping. But he lacked the 
strength to do it. So he told himself that he didn’t 
know how, that it couldn’t be done, And then the 


rains came, the cold, pitiless driving autumn rains. 

He crouched in miserable shelters, over miserable 
little fires and let his heart stray back over the road 
to that room. He tried to recall the words of that 
strong mother woman, tried to feel again that ripple of 
fire, of gladness in his veins. But the night was cold, 
his clothes were damp, his stomach but poorly filled. 


When the sobbing, shivering thing that whimpered _ 


crept on all fours to the tramp’s fire he almost swore 
with irritation. He always traveled alone and dis- 
liked road companions. 

But the shivering creature wiped its face with a 
battered hat and the tramp saw that it wasa boy. He 
might have been fourteen, but the tramp thought not. 
He was soaked with the rain and his eyes were black 
with dirt and several kinds of agony that no mere 
child has any business to have in his system. 

When spoken to, the boy only crept closer to the 
fire and with whistling gasps of pain began struggling 
with wet shoe strings. Because the thumb of one 
hand was wrapped up in a filthy, bloody rag, the 
tramp undid the shoe string. When he saw the 
bruised and swollen foot he did swear softly and set 
the foot down gently on a pad he made of newspapers 
and an old gunny sack. He stirred up the fire and 
took from the inside breast pocket of his coat three 
huge sandwiches. He did this with no regret though 
he had been saving them for himself on the morrow. 

The tramp gathered more fuel for the fire and when 
it was blazing comfortably he asked questions. 


HE story began in the ordinary way. There had 

once been a father, a mother, two sisters and the 
boy, all‘in a decent little city flat. Then the father died, 
needlessly and through no fault of his own the mother 
always said. The tramp guessed that mother’s bitter- 
ness though the child who spoke of it did not. The 
mother went to work. The decent flat shrank to two 
rooms. Then one. The sisters followed the father 
and there was only the mother, shrunken with rheu- 
matism, and the boy. At the last she could not work. 
He didn’t know how. So he stole. He never went to 
school much after the mother sickened. When she 
died life became a day and night misery that he did 
not know how to get rid of. He-was almost glad when 
they sent him away to the reform school. The re- 
form school wasn’t half bad. It seemed good at first. 
But the loneliness! And after awhile the prison taint 
and the eternal suspicion and the barred gates! He 
did not know why he ran away. A panic of terror had 
seized his soul, a gate was left open—something that 
he craved lay without. So he went. 

But they pursued him. Outsiders took up the 
chase. Farmers with shotguns came out and tram- 
pled their own cornfields to get him. One man shot 
off a bit of his thumb. The boy unwound the filthy, 


‘Bless us and save us!” she said. ‘And who might you be?” 


bloody rag and held up the mutilated hand. But he 
got away—a woman helped him. And he would have 
been all right only he fell and hurt his foot. Now 
they would get him. Somebody was sure to be look- 
ing out forhim. They wanted the five-dollar reward. 
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The boy, looking up, said huskily: 

“You bin awful good to me—like that woman. 
I’d ruther you or her got the money. She’ll be sorry 
I didn’t get away. But I'll go with ya as soon as my 
foot is better. I guess I couldn’t never get along here 
anyhow. I ain’t used to the country and it’s so cold 
and wet and nobody to talk to.” 

The tramp looked at the pitiful huddle hugging the . 
fire—at the bruised foot, the mutilated little hand and 
into those eyes black with weariness and hopelessness. 

“You poor little devil! You don’t honestly think 
I'd turn you over to those bloodhounds, do you? 

“*God—kid—I’m a tramp and I’ve loafed for a good 
while. but I’m a man for all that. I’m not stealing 
from kids and I don’t need blood money. I have a 
five of my own. Look!” 

It brought peace and sudden sleep to those tor- 
tured eyes—that bit of crackling green paper. And 
to the tramp came a lost pride, and a new thing— 
which was tenderness. And he was glad then that 
the mother woman in the little weathered house had 
given it to him and that he had not spent it foolishly. 

When that bruised foot was better the tramp went 
to town and came back anew man. His hair was cut, 
his face was smooth and over his clothes was a neat 
pair of overalls and a jumper. On his arm was a 
smaller outfit for the boy. 

“Now,” cheerily said the tramp, “I’m Tom Hoover, 
a fair carpenter and a first-class cabinetmaker, but 
willing just now to be anything and everything. 
Birthplace—Vermont. And you are my brother Jim. 
That’s all you need to remember.” 

Then they went down the road together. 

They walked on steadily and at noon found them- 
selves in a pleasant bit of country. A sheltered valley, 
gently sloping wooded hills and black loamy, valley 
fields through which inviting home roads wound. 

They took the most inviting and walked up to the 
side porch of an old faded house where a girl stood 
looking soberly down at them. She would have been 
young and pretty had she smiled. But she didn’t, 
and so looked a bit faded and dull like the house. 


T WAS a strangely sad sort of a place. Along the 
walk some wilted flower stalks drooped and out 
among the bushes a mixed brood of chickens strolled 
pensively about. There was a dog, but he did not 
bark, only looked wistfully at the newcomers. 

And yet, though dullness and sadness brooded 
about the place, through the door delicious odors 
came, filling the air every now and then with inviting 
puffs of fragrance. That decided Tom Hoover. He 
had dreaded the thought of walking up to a real man’s 
house and asking for work, food and shelter. But 
there was nothing terrible about this quiet girl with 
the cloudy gray eyes. He asked for dinner first and 
oftered to pay for it. 

* Why, yes—you can have dinner here. 
It’s all ready. Father and I were just 
waiting to see if anyone happened by. 
It’s kind of lonely these days. Of course 
we can’t take money for a meal. We are 
only too glad to have you.” 

She spoke slowly and softly and gave 
the boy a gentle kindly look that made 
him feel warm and grateful and utterly 
at ease. P 

They followed her into the kitchen, a 
big room of many windows, filled with 
the pale noon sunshine of autumn and 
the odor and sound of good things sim- 
mering and steaming. 

*‘Just wash here while I go set two 
more places and tell father. He will be 
glad.” ; 

Here, again, was a roomful of sweet 
warmth and inviting magic, and another 
teakettle’ singing of food and home, of 
love and men. Tom Hoover came near 
to prayer when he murmured to the boy: 

‘**T hope to God, Jim, we can stay here 
for a spell.” 

“It’s nice here, ain’t it? Like Sunday 
in summer,” whispered the boy. 

And it was like that, the inside of this 
house, like a sweet, faded Sunday after- 
noon. The rooms were many, large and 
rather low, and all filled with a warm 
home hush. 

In the dining room at the head of the 
table sat a gentle old man in a wheel 
chair. He greeted them as though they 
were neighbor folk and old friends. 

“Just pull up.and make yourselves at 
home. I broke my leg a month ago and 
it isn’t well yet. I’m suspecting it isn’t 
ever going to be well again.” 

“Oh, yes, father,’ contradicted the 
girl gently, ““Dr. Ben says you will be 
driving your pet plow soon.” 

“Ben isn’t always as truthful these 
days as he used to be. He’s getting old, 
too,” laughed the old man and the visit- 
. ors laughed with him as he meant them to. 

In homey, leisurely fashion the meal progressed. 
The pale sunshine lay in white squares on the floor. 
Now and then a dish tinkled and in the little still- 
nesses between the pleasant easy talk the teakettle 
in the kitchen could be heard (Continued on page 25) 
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EAR READERS: Down on the beach yester- 
day, I gathered some ideas that I am going to 
pass on to you. It began when I met Mrs. 

Willis and her twins. She was carrying a large knit- 
ting bag of cretonne trimmed with flat silk apples, 
fastened by a short loop on one side through which 
passed a long loop that was 
fastened to the other, and 
carried on the arm. (Fig. 1.) 
“Going to sit on the beach 
and knit?’ I inquired. She 
laughed, and patting the 
bag said: “Camouflage— 
it’s everywhere these days. 
This innocent looking bag 
is made inwardly of 
rubber from an an- 
cient raincoat, and 
outwardly with cre- 
tonne left from my 
drapes. We use it to 
carry our suits to and 
from the beach.” 


I was delighted. 

“Just the thing for 

my page!’ I ex- 

claimed. ‘‘What page?” she 
_asked. I told her. 


The History of Three 
Bathing Suits 


66 ELL, if you’re inter- 

ested in made-overs, 
just look at these suits I made 
for the kiddies out of my mother’s brilliantine skirt.”’ 
She shook them out; they were black and piped with 
red around neck, belt and armholes, and trimmed with 
red bone buttons. ‘“‘Each is made of two straight 
pieces of material, sewed up the sides, leaving space 
for the arms, and buttons on the shoulders. The belt 
is made loose’ (Fig. 2.) ‘‘You ought to see the one 
mother made for my sister from a blue serge skirt. It’s 
on the same principle, only she added bands of blue 
coin-spotted foulard from a frock, 
to armholes and hem of skirt and 
made a girdle and collar.” (Fig. 3.) 


The Career of a Voile Dress 


66 OW clever,” I 
gard. ‘Any 
more?” 

‘Well, I should say 
so,” she replied. “I am 
a past master in the 
art of—well, let us say 
‘camouflage’, again. I 
have made two dresses 
like those the young- 
sters have, from an old 
pink voile of mine. I took one width 
of material and folded it as though to 
make a bag, then I sewed up the 
sides and buttoned it on the shoul- 
ders like the bathing suits, and cut 
the corners off the folded end for the 
openings for the legs (see dia- 
gram, Fig. 4) and edged this 
with ruffling, which I also put 
around the armholes and 
neck, which was cut square. 
The ruffling being set on ina 


Vacation Clothes for the Family 


Secrets of Dress Economy That 
My Friends Say I May 


By “The Make-Over Lady” 


Ask “The Make-Over Lady" how to concoct up- 
to-date dresses and accessories from your old-style 
clothes. She has actually seen the things on this 
page made. Remember, when writing her, that 


the more definite information you give her as to 


guantities and colors of the materials you have 
on hand, the better she can serve you. Patterns for 
these made-over articles are not furnished. Enclose 
10 cents and address ‘‘The Make-Over Lady,” 
Woman's World, 107 South Clinton St., Chicago. 


circle gives the effect of a yoke. If the material is 
too wide I shirr or smock it at the shoulders.’ (Fig. 4.) 
“And you know—O there’s my sister, now!” After 
the introductions were over and we had chatted a few 
minutes, Mrs. Willis urged, ‘‘ Betty, do tell her about 
your pink organdie dress.”’ 


An Old Frock, a Sash and a Bolt of Lace 


66 OU SEE,” began Betty, “‘I got it two years 


ago and this season it was a bit too short and 
very full, so I took nearly a yard out of the skirt and 
made two six-inch-wide bands to go over the shoulders 
and hang three inches below the waist, back and 
front. These I edged with filet lace. I inset one 
width of lace in the skirt to lengthen it, changed the 
long, full sleeves with ruffles at the wrist, to three- 
quarter length flare sleeves and edged them with the 
lace and I also inset a band of lace three inches above 
the bottom. I wear a sash with it, in a bow under 
the right arm.’’ (Fig. 5.) 


A Near-Sports Coat 


66 HEN your coat,’”’ prompted Mrs. Willis. 

“O yes. This was a long tan coat with soiled 
white corduroy collar and cuffs, which I removed. 
It was split up the sides about ten inches with all 
the corners rounded off. I cut it off to three-quarter 
length and from the back part I made a shawl collar 
and from one front part made the cuffs; the other the 
belt. Then I dyed it this deep blue.” (Fig. 6.) 


Hat Secrets 


S WE stopped in front of the cottage, Betty said: 
“Come in and I'll show youtwo hats I’m proud of.” 

One was a cream-colored Milan, sailor style. ‘“‘The 
crown was too low for this year,’’ she explained, ‘‘so 
I raised it on a false band and covered the joining 
with this green silk from one of father’s ties ironed out 
smooth. (Fig. 7.) 

“Here’s the other hat.’’ This one was a gray straw 
with drooping brim and the crown covered with fig- 
ured silk with the fulness drawn to one side to cover a 
battered crown, and fastened with a blue quill, shaved 
almost to the tip. (Fig. 8.) 


From a Party Dress That Had Had Its Day 


és OU KNOW that 

pretty, dark girl, 
who. wears the yellow 
charmeuse sweater?” 
asked Betty. ‘She 
made-it from the skirt 
of an old party dress. 
She used a coat pat- 
tern and left out the 
sleeves. The belt has a 
slot in one end that the 
other end passes through 


Tell 


out of heavy twist. 


and the reveres are faced 
so that they button back, 
leaving the jacket open, 
or close up.” (Fig. 9.) 


How a Cape Came 
to Be 


66 ERE is something 
I achieved recent- 
ly,” said 
Betty, 
and she 
held up a 
cape of 
midnight 
blue pop- 
lin with 
sand - col- 
ored yoke and tabs. * 
(Fig.10.) “The blue 
was.an old skirt over 
three yards round, so I got a cape 
pattern and cut the yoke and tabs 
by that. These blue tassels I made 
This buckle is an old belt-buckle. 


An Old Style Costume Up to Date 


66 BETTY,” called a voice and Adele Towers 
burstin. “I want to show my new outfit. Skirt, 

a 1916 model; waist, 1915; combined—a 1918 model!” 

“Just how was it done?’”’ I asked. ‘‘The skirt was 
so wide,”’ began Adele, “I cut three- 
quarters of a yard out and made this 
wide belt, and the little harness that 
connects pockets and belt.” 
(Fig. 11.) “‘This waist was the 
remainder of an old style green 
plaid voile dress. I took a waist 
pattern and some white organ- 
die for the fichu collar and lo 
and behold!’ (Fig. 12.) 

You don’t mind my putting 
you in my page?”’ I said. 

“Not,” replied Adele, “if you 
make us real good-looking.” 
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Answers to Some of the 


Questions Asked Us 


Tarkington Baker 


Tells you how to cere for 
your plants and gardens. 


Will you please tell me how to grow a 
climbing Clematis? Last spring I sent for 
a Clematis, the large flowering purple color. 
I planted it in good manure on the south- 
west corner of the porch and it grew so fast, 
lillit was about three feet high. One evening 
T was looking at it and the next morning it 
was all withered, and never grew any more. 
I wish you would tell me on which side of 
the house they grow best and about how 
much moisture they need—in fact, all about 
how to grow them.—J. F. K. 


Your Clematis died, probably, because 
you did not plant it at the proper depth, 
with the crown three inches below the 
surface of the soil—no more, no less. It 
does best in a position where it is not 
exposed to the full sun during the hottest 
part of the day. It needs a deep, rich 
soil, perfectly drained, and an abundance 
of water. 


I would like your advice on arranging 
shrubbery and flower beds on a lawn ina 
yard 100 feet long by 50 feet wide, around a 
bungalow, and what are the best kinds of 
rosebushes for same?—Mrs. M. E. A. 


The general principle to be observed in 
the planting of shrubbery in flower beds 
is to plant first along the borders of the 
lawn and around the foundations of the 
house. 

Avoid making beds in the center of the 
lawn. The outer edges of the borders 
should be gracefully curved; in some 
portions they need be no wider than 
three feet, while in some portions they 
should extend out eight or ten feet. 

Study your catalogues, of which you 
should obtain a plentiful supply by ad- 
dressing reliable nurserymen throughout 
the country, and be sure in placing your 
shrubs and flowers that the taller growing 
shrubs are planted in the rear of the 
border, while the dwarf wariety are 
placed in front. Concerning the rose 
bushes, it would be best for you to con- 
sult your local dealer or some nursery- 
men familiar with the climate conditions 
of your part of Oregon. 


Mrs. Maude Radford 
Warren 


Gives advice on intimate, 
personal problems and an- 
swers questions on etiquette. 


Some time ago, one of my girl friends 
sent my photograph to one of her gentle- 
men friends, after having my permission 
to do so. Having received the photo, he 
sent me one of himself and asked me to 
correspond with him. I didn’t accept the 
offer at first because I hadn't met him, but 
after a while I consented and we have been 
corresponding ever since. In his writing 
he seems to be very polite and tells me he is 
anxious to meet me. I ama girl of seven- 
teen and wish your advice. Do you think 
I was right in accepting his correspona- 
ence?—B. T. 

You were not right, in the first place, 
to allow your friend to send your photo- 
graph to a man whom you did not know. 
Then you made another mistake in con- 
senting to correspond with him. I do 
not see what you can do about it now, 
without being impolite. You began it, 
and cannot well stop without good 
reason. You must consider his feelings. 
Girls can never be too careful. A man 
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usually has not much respect for a girl 
who holds herself too cheaply. 


I fell in love with a young man quite a 
while ago. He used to telephone to me 
twice every day and call at least four nights 
a week. He always treated me in the best 
way possible. About two months ago a 
certain girl tried to make me trouble and 
told me many things which my young 
gentleman friend was supposed to have 
said. Although I hardly thought he 
could have said such things, I believed 
them and wrote my friend a letter. He did 
not answer it and I haven't seen him since. 
I will say, however, that I know he did 
not say anything about me _ whatever. 
Can you tell me any way at all for me to 
win his love again?—Miss G. B. 

You did wrong in not giving this 
young man a chance to deny the asser- 
tions made about him. - You had better 
write to him, telling him that you have 
found out that the things you were told 
were not true, that you are very sorry 
you ever doubted him, and that you 
regret especially having written him the 
kind of a letter you did. He may not 
answer, but you will at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you tried 
to make the matter right. 


“The Make-Over 
Lady” 


Will tell you how to remodel 
your old-style clothes 


I have two hats I wish to fix over. One 
is a black lace with narrow drooping brim 
of maline. It has tiny bunches of burnt 
orange silk buds around the crown (the 
hard kind). I want a touch of blue on it 
and still want to use the orange buds. 
The other hat’ is a plain white straw 
with straight brim turned up at the back. 
The crown is fairly high. I want to 
wear it with a rose and white dress and 
with a gray silk poplin dress embroidered 
in blue, rose and black.—Mrs. M. 


I think that a turquoise or robin’s-egg 
blue would look best with the orange 
flowers on the black hat. I would get 
some ribbon in one of these shades about 
two and one-half inches wide and put 
it straight around the crown with a bow 
(not wired) that tips up on the right 
and down on the left, across the front. 
Then set the orange flowers as a wreath 
around the top edge of the ribbon. 

The white hat would look well with 
some artificial flowers of the flat variety 
like water lilies, applied all around the 
crown—rather large flowers, I would say, 
but very flat—and a narrow band of rose- 
colored ribbon twisting in and out 
among them and ending in loops in the 
back. 


I have a cream-colored voile dress which 
I would like to combine with something 
appropriate and make an afternoon dress. 
Tt is a narrow two-piece skirt and a plain 
waist. I am thin, but not tall, and would 
like to hide my thinness as much as 
possible.—Mrs. H. E. 


I think that Copenhagen blue would 
make a good combination with your 
cream-colored dress. You say that the 
skirt of the dress is narrow; you could 
easily widen it by inserting gathered 
panels of the voile, which would help to 
make you look plumper and would not 
detract from your height. A collar and 
vest of the voile would help the waist 
and if it is necessary to have new sleeves 
you could put blue voile ones in with 
cream-colored cuffs. It would be pretty 
to make a design on the collar and vest 
and work it out in French knots and lazy- 
daisy stitch, or in cross-stitch in soft 


shades of rose and yellow and green. 
. 


Charline 
Answers beau questions 
and tells you how to im- 


prove your looks. 


Ts there anything I can do to make my 
arms fat? I am not thin, only my arms, 
and they are a fright. I am ashamed of 
them and I love thin dresses but can’t wear 
them on account of my arms. Please 
tell me what to do.—C. M. 

If you will persist in practicing the 
following exercises, it will work wonders 
in developing your arms. Stand with 
heels together and arms extended at the 
sides, level with shoulders, palms 
turned upward. With the shoulders as 
a pivot, describe as large a circle as you 
can without strain, starting backward, 
down, forward and to first position. 
You should feel this exercise in the 
elbows, as they are to be held rather 
rigid. You may start with about 
twenty-five times, and increase until 
you can do the exercise one hundred 
limes, night and morning. If you do this 
exercise with reasonable force, and with- 
out straining, you will notice a decided 
improvement in your arms. 


How can I develop my bust?—Mrs. E. O. 


Exercise of the arms and deep breath- 
ing exercise will tend to increase the size 
of the bust, if you practice them regu- 
larly and faithfully for several months. 
You cannot accomplish results by merely 
a week or two of exercising. I am sending 
directions for exercises for you to practice 
every day. Warm some cocoa butter, 
massage into the bust and rub briskly, 
but not roughly, with a Turkish towel. 


Rose Angell 


Will be glad to answer your 
questions regarding fancy 
needlework. 


Flaving tried for some time to make a 
yoke in filet crochet with the design in some 
color and the underground white, I am 
writing to ask if you will kindly help me. 
Some of my friends think this impossible. 


The only way in which you can ac- 
complish this is by using a different 
colored thread when you come to the 
group which you wish to make of the 
different color. Of course the second 
colored thread must be fastened on, and 
the ends woven in the back of the work 
after it is finished, so that they will not 
fray out, or else one or two stitches must 
be worked with the two threads together 


in order to fasten in the new colored . 


thread securely. If this is carefully done, 
however, I believe you will have no 
trouble. Be sure to use fast color cotton 
so the colors will not run. 


Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative 
to interior decoration an 
house furnishing. 


I have an old-fashioned lounge which I 
wish to use in a room where the color 
scheme is tan and brown; brown rug, tan 
paper, ecru voile curtains, and polished 
oak woodwork and furniture. I wish to 
get an inexpensive cover for the lounge, also 
something to use for pillows. I wish 


Every inquiry is given 
careful and immediate 
attention by real people 
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You May Find Your 
Problem Solved Here 


something that might give a little life to 
other furniture, something not gaudy. 
What would be advisable? Would you let 
the cover reach the floor on the front and 
at the sides?—D. M. C. 


It seems to me that cretonne will be 
the material above all others for covering 
your lounge and making the cushions 
desired. I mean one of the richly colored, 
all-over, conventional patterns so easy to 
find nowadays. 
tain tans and browns, but to these may 
be added some such combination as green, 
mulberry and blue, old gold and blue, or 
gray-green, blue and rose. 

If the lounge is one of the perfectly 
straight kind, like a box couch, I would 
cut a piece of fabric the size of the top 
and edge it with a valance reaching to 
within half an inch of the floor. If one 
end is raised, the valance can be at- 
tached to the frame of the lounge and a 
loose cover of the same material thrown 
over the top. This will be most effective 
if the edge is cut in broad shallow scallops 
and piped with plain green or brown. 
Overcurtains of similar cretonne would 
brighten up the room as would one or 
more green or brown stained willow 
chairs with cretonne cushions. 


Dr. Edith B. Lowry 


Is an authority on the care 
of the baby, and gives help- 
ful medical advice. 


My three-months-old baby is very con- 
stipated. I give him castor oil or some 
other laxative nearly every night. Will 
this do him any harm?—Mrs. R. A. 


Castor oil is not good for baby except 
an occasional dose in illness. Its after 
effects are to leave the baby more con- 
stipated. The better plan is to give baby 
a little orange juice twice a day between 
feedings and massage the abdomen 
morning and night. Establish a regular 
hour for the bowels to move, as just be- 
fore the morning bath. At this time use 
a soap suppository or an injection of 
warm water to start the bowels. Do not 
use the same thing every day and try to 
use less each day. I have sent you 
directions for massage of the abdomen 
which will probably be beneficial to the 
baby. 


Will you kindly tell me at what age a 
child should begin to take food other than 
milk?—P. J. 


If the baby is gaining and the mother 
has plenty of milk the baby should be 
nursed until it is about a year old. 
However, the average mother finds that 
her milk is not sufficient after the eighth 
or tenth month. It is not a good plan 
to wean during the hot weather if it can 
be avoided. I am mailing you full direec- 
tions for weaning. 


I am writing to you in regard to my 
mother’s health. She is sixty-five years old, 
had a bad attack of rheumatism a year ago, 
always has dyspepsia and has had several 
attacks of nervous prostration. She always 
looks on the dark side of life and wants to 
know tf there is any hope for her.—Mrs. C. 
Gs 


The only way to tell what treatment 
your mother needs would be to have a 
thorough examination to find out the 
cause of her trouble. Your description 
of rheumatism and stomach trouble 
would make me think her teeth are to 
blame. Unless she has very good teeth, 
she probably would be better with them 
all out. I have known many people of 
her age who seemed to grow younger 
after they had new teeth. 


It should, of course, con-— 
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New and Nifty 


War-Time Economies in Dress Accessories Shown in the Shops 


By Marion C. Allen 


Vestees 
are all the rage 
to wear with 
suits and dresses, 
and one of 
the smartest ones 
I saw was 
black and white 
plaid, witha 
white silk poplin 
collar 


oO 
| So long 

as we knit we'll have 

knitting bags. 
This one was made 

of heavy taffeta 

and hada 

tortoise-shell frame 


I saw a pretty brown silk handbag 


| with side opening and beaded design Fie bie oud aha 


foulard bag 
with colored ivory frame 
.and silk tassel seems 
to be popular 


In one of 
the shop windows 
was a dainty 
blue silk mull 
lounging robe, 
‘with touches of 
embroidery, done 
in coarse pink 
silk 


— 


A Georgette hat trimmed with oval, dull 
black beads around brim and crown, was 
way beyond my purse, but I know I could 
copy it at home for a wee, small sum 


There is no question but that I must 

have one of the new mesh veils with a 

Georgette crepe border if I want to be 
up to-date 


The newest 
thing in combs 
is a return to 
the Spanish, 

they tell me 


I think it’s a fine idea— 
the umbrella for wet or 
sunny weather, made of 
colored silk with fancy 
border, ivory tips and 
wooden enameled frame 


One of the Sup 
AL ii pli showed me the 
this quaint yel- prettiest 

low and white sports jacket 
of the 
new sleeveless 
variety, 
made of dull 
blue jersey 
cloth 


This oxford, the most popular 
of all popular oxfords, 
the shoe man said, 
is made of two 
a, tones of the 


Black oilcloth 
same color 


and cretonne 
is an unusual combina- 
tion for sofa pillows, 
but it’s very pretty 
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I bought 
this organdie vest 
of delicate 
green, 
trimmed with 
hemstitching, 
to wear with my 
green-and- 
black-checked 
suit 


A shirred 
and beruffled 
petticoat of 
pongee, which 
wears like tron 
and washes 


like linen yee 
£ 


The saleswoman told me that all the 
girls wanted these silk handkerchiefs 
with a colored border and a tiny 
powder puff concealed in the center 


ri 
Of course, all a=) 
the girls weg 
are wearing = 
gingham 
this summer, 
but this frock was 
different 
because it was 
made 
almost entirely 
on the bias 
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fen ilizavge 
PK thos 


The Milk Dish 


Without War-Time Bread 


War-time bread and crackers spoil the milk dish, as you know. 


Use Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs—thin, crisp, toasted bubbles of 
steam-exploded grain. 


They are four times as porous as even peace-time bread. And 
they taste like nut confections. 


Why We Puff Them 


Don’t think of Puffed Grains as mere fascinating tidbits. They 
are grains in which every food cell has been steam-exploded, for 
easy and complete digestion. 


_ They get an hour of fearful heat, then they are shot from guns. 
So they are not half-cooked grain foods. Every atom feeds. 


They are all-hour foods in summer. 
morning berries. Serve with cream and sugar—float in every bowl 
of milk. Use like nut-meats on ice cream. Let children eat like 
peanuts—doused with butter—when at play. 


Mix them with your 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 


Rice 


Corn 


Puffs 
All Bubbled Grains 
Each 15c—Except in Far West 


Crisp, toasted, flaky bubbles 
to float in milk 


Puffed Grains are the premier summer food joys. Let 


children revel in them. 
Keep all three kinds on hand. 


(1949) 
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When the Jelly-Making Days 
Come ’Round 


Instructions and recipes issued by National War Garden Commission, Washington, D.C. 


be made from fruit juice containing 
pectin and acid. Pectin is a sub- 
stance in the fruit which is soluble in hot 
water and which, when cooked with 
sugar and acid, gives, after cooling, the 
right consistency to jelly. : 
Fruits to be used should be sound, 
just ripe or slightly underripe, and gath- 
ered but a short time. Wash them, re- 
move stems and cut large fruits into 
pieces. With juicy fruits add just 
enough water to prevent burning while 


ales BE SATISFACTORY, jelly must 


cooking. In using fruits which are not 
juicy cover them with water. Cook 
slowly until the fruits are soft. Strain 


through a bag made of flannel or two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth or similar 
material. 

Test for Pectin 


O DETERMINE if the juice con- 

tains pectin, boil one tablespoon 
and cool. To this add one tablespoon 
of grain alcohol and mix, gently rotating 
the glass. Allow the mixture to cool. If 
a solid mass—which is pectin—collects, 
this indicates that in making jelly one 
part of sugar should be used to one part 
of juice. If the pectin collects in two or 
three masses, use two-thirds to three- 
fourths as much sugar as juice. If it 
collects in several small particles use 
one-half as much sugar as juice. If the 
presence of pectin is not shown as de- 
scribed it should be supplied by the ad- 
dition of the juice of slightly underripe 
fruits, such as apples, currants, crab 
apples, green grapes, green gooseberries 
or wild cherries. 

Measure the juice and sugar. The 
sugar miay be spread on a platter and 
heated. Do not let it scorch. When the 
juice begins to boil add the sugar. Boil 
rapidly. The jelly point is reached when 
the juice drops as one mass from the side 
of a spoon or when two drops run to- 
gether and fall as one from the side of the 
spoon. Skim the juice, pour into ster- 
ilized glasses and cool as quickly as pos- 
sible. Currant and green grape require 
eight to ten minutes boiling to reach the 
jelly point, while all other juices require 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

When the jelly is cold pour over the 
surface a layer of hot paraffin. A tooth- 
pick run around the edge while the 
paraffin is still hot will give a better seal. 
Protect the paraffin with a cover of 
metal or paper. 

Three or more extractions of juice 
may be made from fruit. When the first 
extraction is well drained cover the pulp 
with water and let it simmer thirty min- 
utes. Drain, and test juice for pectin. 
For the third extraction proceed in the 
same manner. The juice resulting from 
the second and third extractions may be 
combined. If the third extraction shows 
much pectin a fourth extraction may he 
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made. The first pectin test should be 
saved for comparison with the others. 

If the second, third or fourth extrac- 
tion of juice is found thinner than the 
first extraction, boil it until it is as thick 
as the first; then add the sugar called for. 


Jelly Making Without Test 


HE TEST for pectin is desirable, but 

it is not essential. In somestatesit is 
inconvenient because of the difficulty of 
obtaining grain alcohol. A large per- 
centage of housewives make jelly without 
this test, and satisfactory results may be 
obtained without it if care is taken to 
follow directions and to use the right 
fruits. For the inexperienced jelly- 
maker the safe rule is to confine jelly 
making to the fruits which are ideal for 
the purpose. These include currants, 
sour apples, crab apples, underripe 
grapes, quinces, raspberries, blackberries, 
blueberries, wild cherries, and green 
gooseberries. These contain pectin and 
acid in sufficient quantities. 

In making jelly without the alcohol 
test, with the juice of currants and under- 
ripe grapes use one cup of sugar to one 
cup of juice. With raspberries, black- 
berries, blueberries, sour apples, crab 
apples, quinces, wild cherries and green 
gooseberries use three-fourths cup of 
sugar to one cup of juice. This applies 
to the first extraction of juice and to the 
later extractions when they have been 
boiled to the consistency of the first 
extraction. 

Fruits which contain pectin but lack 
sufficient acid are peach, pear, quince, 
sweet apples and guava. With these acid 
may be added by the use of juice of crab 
apples or underripe grapes. 

Strawberries and cherries have acidity 
but lack pectin. The pectin may be 
supplied by the addition of the juice of 
crab apples or underripe grapes. 


Directions for Jelly-Making 


ASH, remove stems, and with the 

larger fruits cut into quarters. 
Put into a saucepan and cover with 
water. Allow to simmer until the fruit 
is tender. Put into a bag to drain. If 
desired, test juice for pectin as described. 
Measure juice and sugar in proportions 
indicated by the test for pectin or as 
directed under ‘‘Jelly Making Without 
Test.”> Add the sugar when the juice 
begins to boil. The sugar may be heated 
before being added. When the boiling 
juice reaches the jelly point, skim and 
pour into sterilized glasses. 


Fruit Butters 


RUIT butters may be made from 
good sound fruits or the sound por- 
tions of fruits which are wormy or 
have been bruised. Wash, pare and 
remove seeds if there are any. Cover 
with water and (Continued on page 23) 


PLAIN AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK 


Mf Unusual Uses for Cretonne 


Cretonne has come to be a first-aid, so to speak, to things decorative. It our houses, and have found it an excellent material for curtains, cushions, 
is made in such a varicty of colors and patterns, from rich, dark tapestry table runners, upholsteries, and a host of other things. But perhaps we 
effects to light, dainty patterns in pastel shades, thal there is scarcely a have overlooked its possivilities as an applicd trimming. We have Lecome 
phase of needlewerk—and the field is Lroad—where it so used to cutting up great lengths of cretonne to make 
cannot be put to use. We have, jor some time past, entire curtains, table runners and what not, that we 
resorted to cretonne for furnishing and refurnishing have escaped its decorative beauties as a trimming. 


Who says cretonne is for house decora- 
tions only? This ‘“‘lady of the house”’ 
has found it exceedingly practical and 
dainty for trimming her apron and collar 
and cuff set. 


There are severcl beauties and ad- 
vantages in having cretonne-trimmed 
marquisetfe curtains like these. They 
let in light and air, can be washed and 
ironed like a towel, the cretonne ovals 
and bands give a bit ef color—and last, 
but oh, not least, they don’t cost much! 


a te 


A square cf marquisette, an eight-inch This is the way the apron and collar The marquisette runner, cretonne- 
square of cretonne featherstitched onto and cuff set- look when they are finished, trimmed, will protect the top of your new 
one or each corner, and the same pretty table or sewing machine, or hide the 
stitchery to hold down the hem—could scratches on the old one, 


any table cover be simpler? , 


A Touch of Handwork Gives 
Everyday 


The First of a Series of Original Designs 


Send pattern orders to Miss Angell, Woman’ 


HE MOTHER who has a wee daughter's ward- patterns, is trimmed with plain yellow chambray 
robe to plan knows that gingham, crepe, and worked with a black crocheted edge. The sailor colla 
dotted Swiss, are not what they were a few years is of while voile, edged with the yellow, trimmed wit 

ago. And because Little Miss-Four-Year-Old now — black French knots, and the opening in front is lace 
wears them for dress-up where they used to be worn for up with ribbon or cord. 
play, Mother has an excuse for decking out these hum- Featherstitching may be varied, by working in circle 

ble materials in all the ways her clever needle can devise. as on the Betty, and the cap which matches. There ai 
Who would believe that basting stitches and half a tiny French knots in clusters in the circles. — ~ 

dozen “lazy daisies” in red and blue cotton would make Again, in the Floribelle, a simple pink croc 

the Mary-Jane pretty enough for a “best” dress? The edge and flower sprays of French knots and lazy- 
Roselee is a simple dotted Swiss, made gay with yellow _ stitches are employed for trimming. The little 
featherstitches, blanket stitches, and just a few tiny _ hat also has the crocheted edge on crown seams and 

¢  French-knot roses. - There are aprons and aprons—those for wear ai 
Touches of plain pink crepe, white tear and those for wear and beauty. Of course, 

A “sweet bunch of — blanket-stitched, black French-knotted, and have already decided that the three shown on this p 
daisies’’ has been scat- odd shaped pearl buttons sewed on with are the latter sort. Such dainty aprons 
tered over this voile black floss make the Clarice frock ‘“‘differ- can be made from such a variety of 
apron for trimming. ony” materials, and from such small quan- 


rane eee ee Li: : ae pan The Dorothy, made after the simplest of _ tities, that our fingers fairly itch to turn 


cents. Stamped on 
white lawn, 20 cents. Roselee 


A new idea plus is inde of left- 
over material made an unusual model 
for Mary-Jane’s | 


The patch-pockets, like big sister’s, 
will delight the wee miss. 


a ff ae dress-up dress. For the gir 
irr \ ie Perforated 
\ f 15 cents. 


Pe For Floribelle, when she 
& ” . wears her hair in curls. 
a> Se 
A fluffy cap to 
match Roselee’s 
Swiss dress. 


A dear little cap for a de x 
dear little girl named Betty. ets 


pie: 


es 
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Wee % ‘a 
angiogram 


A combination of yarn 
blanket stitch, painted bul- 

ton molds and stencil design 
decorate this buff luncheon set. . 
Perforated pattern, with stamp- see % 
ing paste, 10 cents. a *y 


ee Lae a i of dt aaa 
hay a 


Circles of blue featherstitching and pink 
French knot ho hone are dainty and — 
decorative, 

4 


An Air of Distinction to 


Materials - .. 
in Color by Florence R. 


World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


> 
all the leftover lengths at our command into these frilly, 
frothy nothings, we like to find an excuse for wearing. 

The yellow voile one in the upper left-hand corner is 
edged with crocheted brown-hearted daisies, whose cen- 
ters are solid French knots; the petals, loops of crocheted 
chain, in white. Featherstitching is one of the most 
beautiful forms of decorative stitchery there is, and it is 
used on all three of these aprons, in graceful, sym- 
metrical lines. 

The center apron is pink voile, edged with a simple 
crocheted edge, and here again the featherslitching and 
daisies are used. 

Pale green voile, with daisies and featherstitching in 
harmonizing tones of green and blue, suggesting the 
peacock’s colors, are exquisitely combined in the apron 
in the upper right-hand corner of the 
page. : 

With the growing dearth of good 
table linen, the oilcloth luncheon set is 


Weisskopf 


It takes but a bit of handwork to give the 
simplest little dress an air of distinction. 


winning a wider welcome. Not to mention the saving of 
laundry labor, there’s a fascinating novelty about eating 
from these pretty sets. The one in the lower left corner 
is of deep buff oilcloth, blanket stitched with yarn 
around the edge of table cover and napkins. A con- 
ventional floral design is painted in the corner, and is 
trimmed with painted wooden button molds of two 
sizes, sewed flat with yarn. 

The table runner and napkin in the lower right 
corner are of white oilcloth, the runner decorated with 
a basket design, and the napkin witha conventional 
flower design. They have a half-inch hem, machine 


stitched with coarse blue thread, and button molds are 
sewed flat to the painted designs. 


These decorations may be ap- 
plied to materials other than oilcloth, 
and if you’d rather have them em- 
broidered with satin or outline 
stitch, they will be very pretty. 


Of course it’s not to 
wear in the kitchen. 
It’s for real dress-up 
occasions. Perforated 
pattern, with stamping 
paste, 15 cents. Stamp- 
ed on white lawn, 20 
cents. 


To the dark-haired little four-year-old, a 
black-and-yellow-striped gingham gown like 


‘Just loves pink.” 
th stamping paste, 
white lawn, 20 cts. 


Floribelle | 
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Dotted Swiss may be ever so humble, but it 
doesn’t look it, when it’s thus adorned. 


this is most becoming. 


Besides being beautiful, this white 
oilcloth luncheon set saves an end- 
less amount of washing and 
ironing. Perforated pat- 
tern, with stamping 
paste, 10 cents. 


s 
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Perhaps your knitting beg wants 
freshing up. Why don't you trim it 
with a couple of ornaments like this? 
Use buckram as a foundation for the 
basket and leaves, button molds and brass 
rings for flowers, with just enough yarn 


What You Can Do With the 
Humble Button Mold 


Designed by Florence R. Weisskopf 


The button bag 
contributed six but- 
ton molds; then a 
few scraps of yarn, 
a buckram founda- 


tion and half an 
hour’s work pro- 
duced a pretty 
ornament for hat 
or belt. 


i A basket cf gay posies brightens up a 
black or dark-colored sofa cushion—but 
for mercy’s sake, put it in the corner, not 
in the center, for uneasy lies the head 
that rests on a button-mold ornament! 


to cover them up. 


Thread a fine darning needle with 
yarn, work up through the hole in the 
center of the button mold and make a 
buttonhole stitch at the edge of the mold. 
A big French knot should be worked over 
the hole in the center. The brass rings 
may be covered with yarn by means of a 
crochet hook or darning needle. 


It may not look it, but it’s as simple as 
A BC to make. Buckram and button 
molds in three sizes, are used as the foun- 
dation, and the yarn covering, which is 
made with a buttonhole stitch, is really 
only ‘‘skin deep,” 


One of the beauties of these ornaments 
is that they may be changed from hat to 
bag, from bag to dress and back again, 
and they are as pretty for one as for the 
other. 


Nobody recognized 
the last. year’s hat 
that was trimmed 
with four of these 
ornaments. They 


were sewed flat to the 
top of the drooping 
brim, one in the back, 
one in front, and one 
on each side. 


Never mind if you haven't a new linen dress for your 
vacation trip. Wear the old one, with one of these 
ornaments sewed to the front and one to the back of the 
belt—and the first thing you know, all the girls will be 
wanting to know where you got the idea. 


Yarn is worked over the brass rings, 
either with a crochet hook, or a coarse 
needle, and the rings are sewed together. 
Then yarn-covered botton molds of two 
sizes are sewed on in a group, and the 
colors may be those that you like best 
together. 


The center part of the medallion is 
made from a large, rather flat button 
mold and a brass ring, inside of which a 
tiny button mold ts sewed. 


for August, 1918 


When the Jelly-Making 
Days Come’ Round ° 


Continued from page 18 


cook three or four hours at a low tem- 
perature, stirring often, until the mix- 
ture is of the consistency of thick apple 
sauce. Add sugar to taste when the 
boiling is two-thirds done. Spices may 
be added to suit the taste when the boil- 
ing is completed. If the pulp is coarse it 
should be put through a wire sieve or 
colander. Pour the butter into sterilized 
jar, put on rubber and cover and adjust 
top bail. Put into a container having 
a cover and false bottom. Pour in an 
inch or so of water and sterilize quart 
jar or smaller jar five minutes after the 


steam begins to escape. Remove, push 
snap in place and cool. 


APPLE BuTtTreR witH CIpDER—Four 
quarts of sweet or sterilized cider should 
be boiled down to two quarts. To this 
add four quarts of apples peeled and 
cut in small pieces. If the texture of the 
apples is coarse they should be boiled 
and put through a strainer before being 
added to the cider. Boil this mixture 
until the cider does not separate from the 
pulp. When two-thirds done add one 
pound of sugar. One-half teapsoon each 
of cinnamon, allspice and cloves may be 
added. Pour into sterilized jars and 
sterilize five minutes in steam. 

Apple and pear butter may be made by 
following the directions for making apple 


* 


butter with cider but omitting the cider. 


PreAcH BuTrTrErR—Dip peaches in boil- 
ing water long enough to loosen the 
skins. Dip in cold water, peel and stone 
them. Mash and cook them without 
adding any water. Add half as much 
sugar as pulp and cook until thick. Pour 
into sterilized jars and sterilize five min- 
utes in steam. 


AppLe BuTTER WITH GRAPE JUICE— 
To every four quarts of strained apple 
sauce add one pint of grape juice, one 
cup of brown sugar and one-fourth tea- 
spoon of salt. Cook slowly, stirring often 
until of the desired thickness. When 
done stir in one teaspoon of cinnamon, 
pack in hot jars and sterilize five minutes 
in steam. 


Help win the war. Do your share at home by canning, pickling, preserving and drying perishable fruits and vegetables 


Dry the Vegetables You Do 


‘| NHE DRYING of vegetables may 
seem strange to the present genera- 
tion, but to our grandmothers it 

was no novelty. 

With simple and inexpensive facilities, 
all housewives can save quantities of 
food which are too small conveniently to 
can. A few sweet potatoes or apples or 
peas or even a single turnip can be dried 
and saved. Even when very small 
quantities are dried at a time, a quantity 
sufficient for a meal will soon be secured. 
Small lots of several dried vegetables, 
such as cabbage, carrots, turnips, pota- 
toes, and onions, can be combined to 
advantage for soups and stews. 


Principles and Methods of Drying 


HREE main ways of drying are ap- 
plicable in the home manufacture 
of dried fruits and vegetables, namely, 
sun drying, drying by artificial heat, and 
drying by air blast. These, of course, may 
be combined. In general, most fruits or 
vegetables, to be dried quickly, must first 
be shredded or cut into slices, because 
many are too large to dry quickly or are 
covered with a skin, the purpose of which 
is to prevent drying out. When freshly 
cut fruits or vegetables are to be 
dried by means of artificial heat, they 
should be exposed first to gentle heat 
and later to the higher temperatures. If 
the air applied at the outset is of too high 
a temperature, the cut surfaces of the 
sliced fruits or vegetables become hard, 
or scorched, covering the juicy interior 
so that it will not dry out. Generally it 
is not desirable that the air temperature 
in drying should go above 140° to 150° 
F., and it is better to keep it well below 
this point. Insects and insect eggs are 
killed by exposure to heat of this 
temperature. 

The ability to judge accurately as to 
when fruit has reached the proper condi- 
tion for removal from drier can be gained 
only by experience. When sufficiently 
dried it should be so dry that it is impos- 
sible to press water out of the freshly 
cut ends of the pieces, and will not show 
any of the natural grain of the fruit on 
being broken, and yet not so dry that it 
will snap or crackle. It should be leath- 
ery and pliable. 

It will be found advisable also to 
“condition” practically all dried vege- 
tables and fruits. This is best done ina 
small way by placing the material in 
boxes and pouring it from one box into 
another once a day for three or four days, 
so as to mix it thoroughly and give to 
the whole mass an even degree of mois- 
ture. If the material is found to be too 
moist, it should be returned to the drying 
trays for a short drying. 


Preparation of Food for the Drier 


N LARGE factories the vegetables are 
put through special shredders and slic- 
ers not adapted for home use, but conven- 
ient and inexpensive machines which can 
be used to great advantage are on the 
market. The meat grinder with its 
special disks can be used in certain cases; 
the common kraut slicer will cut large 
vegetables into thin slices, such as pota- 
toes and cabbage; and the rotary hand 
slicer is adapted for use on a very wide 
Tange of material. A large sharp 
kitchen knife may be used when a 


handier cutting device is not available. 
Care should be taken that the material 
is sliced thin enough but not too thin. 
From an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
is a fair thickness for most of the com- 
mon vegetables to be sliced and dried. 

Cleanliness is as necessary in the prep- 
aration of vegetables and fruits for dry- 
ing as in their preparation for canning; 
perhaps even more so. To secure a fine 
quality of dried products much depends 
upon having the vegetables absolutely: 
fresh, young, tender, and perfectly clean. 
If steel knives are used in paring and 
cutting have them clean and bright so 
as not to discolor the vegetable. The 
earthy smell and flavor will cling to root 
crops if they are not washed thoroughly 
before slicing, and one decayed root 
may flavor several kettles of soup if the 
slices from it are scattered through a 
whole batch of dried material. High- 
grade dried “‘root’’ vegetables can only 
be made from peeled roots. 

Blanching consists of plunging the 
vegetables into boiling water for a short 
time. Use a wire basket or cheesecloth 
bag for this. After blanching the re- 
quired number of minutes, drain well 
and remove surface moisture from vege- 
tables by placing between two towels or 
by exposing to the sun and air for a 
short time. ‘ 

Directions for making inexpensive 
apparatus for drying, are given in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 841, which will be sent free 
upon request from the Division of Publi- 
cations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Directions for Drying 


ANY of the products for which 

directions are given here may be 

dried either with or without preliminary 

blanching. In such cases both methods 

are described. Alternative methods are 
designated by letters. 


SwEET Corn—Only very young and 
tender corn should be used for drying, 
and it should be prepared at once after 
gathering. 


(a) Cook in boiling water two to five 
minutes, long enough to set the milk. 
Cut the kernels from the cob with a sharp 
knife, taking care not to cut off pieces of 
the cob. Spread thinly on trays, and 
place in position to dry. Stir occasion- 
ally until dry. 


(b) Boil or steam on the cob eight to 
ten minutes to set the milk. To im- 
prove flavor a teaspoon of salt to a gallon 
of water may be used. Drain well and 
cut corn from cob, using a very sharp 
and flexible knife. Cut grains fine, only 
half way down to the cob, and scrape 
out the remainder of grain, being careful 
not to scrape off any of the chaff next to 
the cob. Dry from three to four hours 
at 110° to 145° F. When field corn is 
used, good, plump roasting-ear stage is 
the proper degree of ripeness. A pound 
of dried corn per dozen ears is an average 
yield. 

(c) The corn may be dried in the sun. 
Dry in oven ten to fifteen minutes, and 
finish drying in the sun. Sun drying, of 
course, is not satisfactory in moist 
weather. 

Pack in cartons or boxes for a few 
days to “condition.” 


Not Can 


STRING OR SNAP BEANS—AIl varieties 
of string beans can be dried, but only 
beans in ideal condition for table use 
should be selected for this purpose. 

(a) Wash, remove stem, tip, and 
“strings.’’ Cut or break the beans into 
pieces one-half to one inch long, and 
place on trays and dry. They also can 
be run through the slicer and then dried 
quickly. 

(b) Prepare as directed above, but 
instead of cutting the beans, thread 
them on coarse, strong thread, making 
long ‘‘necklaces’’ of them, and hang 
them above the stove or out of doors 
until dry. 

(c) Wash and string beans carefully. 
The very young and tender beans can be 
dried whole. Those that are full-grown 
should be cut in one-fourth to one inch 
lengths with vegetable slicer or a sharp 
knife. It is better to cut beans than to 
snap them. They are then put in a bag 
of cheesecloth or in a wire basket and 
blanched in boiling water for six to ten 
minutes, depending on the maturity of 
the bean. One-half teaspoon of soda 
may be added to each gallon of boiling 
water to help set the green color in the 
beans. Remove surface moisture by 
placing between two towels or by expos- 
ing to the sun and air for a short time. 
Dry young string beans two hours, more 
matured beans three hours. Begin dry- 
ing at temperature of 110° F. and raise 
temperature gradually to 145° F. 

Lima Beans—Lima beans can be 
shelled from the pod and dried. If gath- 
ered before maturity when young and 
tender, wash and blanch from five to ten 
minutes. Length of time for blanching 
depends upon size and maturity of beans. 
Remove surface moisture and dry from 
three to three and one-half hours at same 
temperature as string beans. 


Breets—(a) Select young, quickly 
grown, tender beets. Wash, peel, slice 
about one-eighth inch thick, and dry. 

(b) Boil the whole beets with skin 
until a little more than three-fourths 
done. Dip in cold water, peel, and slice 
into one-eighth or one-fourth inch slices. 
Dry two and one-half to three hours at 
110° to 150° F. 

Turnips—Turnips should be treated 
in the same way as beets. 


Carrots—Varieties having a large, 
woody core should be avoided. 

(a) Wash, peel, slice lengthwise into 
pieces about one-eighth inch _ thick, 
and dry. 

(b) Clean, scrape, or pare, and slice 
into one-eighth inch slices. Blanch six 
minutes, remove surface moisture, and 
dry two and one-half to three hours. 
Begin drying at 110° F. and raise temper- 
ature gradually to 150° F. 

Parsnips, kohlrabi, celeriac, and salsi- 
fy are dried by the same methods. 


CABBAGE—(a) Select well-developed 
heads of cabbage and remove all loose 
outside leaves. Split the cabbage, re- 
move the hard, woody core, slice the 
remainder of the head with a kraut 
cutter or slicer, and dry. 

(b) Shred or cut into strips a few 
inches long. Blanch ten minutes, drain, 
remove surface moisture, and dry three 
hours at 110° to 145° F. 

All these products should be ‘“con- 
ditioned’’ as previously described. 


Mention Woman’s World when answering advertisements. 
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—and here 
is another 
economical 

hot weather 
delicacy 


Knox Butter Scotch Rice 


Wash one-third cup rice and cook until 
nearly tender in a double boiler with two 
cups of milk, scalded, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful salt. Meanwhile cook to- 
gether in a shallow pan one cup of brown 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of butter 
until it gets very dark brown, but not 

urnt. Add to this the rice and milk and 
finish cooking until the rice is tender and 
the caramel melted. Soak one envelope 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half cup 
cold water until it is softened and then 
dissolve itin one cup of hot milk, Strain 
into the cooked rice mixture and turn 
into a cold, wet mold, 


Wh. KNOX’S Book on ‘Food 
Economy’’ contains many more delicious 
and inexpensive recipes for cool, summer 
dishes like the one above—most of them 
made from little odds and ends of meat, 
vegetables and fruit that are ordinarily 
thrown away, She has prepared this 
book to help the patriotic housewife keep 
her pledge to Mr. Hoover and at the 
same time to serve low-cost foods that 
are appetizing and nutritious. Every 
recipe approved by the Food Adminis- 
tration. Send foracopy. Free for your 
dealer’s name and address, 


Cuarces B. Knox Geratine Co., Inc. 
12 Knox Avenue :: Jobnstown, N.Y. 


KNOX 


GELATINE 


With That New Frock 
You Will Need 


DELATONE 


O LONG AS FASHION DECREES sheer fabrics for 
sleeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 
for the removal of noticeable hair from the under-arm. 
Delatone is an old and well-known scientific prep- 
aration, for the quick, safe and certain removal of 
hairy growths, no matter how thick or stubborn. 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal 
of objectionable hair from face, neck or arms. After 
application, the skin is clear, firm and hairless. 
Drugegists sell Delatone; or an original l-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Co. 
339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. G.O. Chicago, - Illinois. 


Become an EXPERT and earn a BIG salary, A revolutionary 
method of teaching makes maryelous speed in shorthand an 
fypewsting easy for anyone. Saves half the time and two- 
thirds the expense. Nothing else like it. 80 to 100 words a 
minute in typewriting and 125 to 160 words a 
minute in shorthand guaraftteed. 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Typewriting Course based on Gym- 
nastie Finger Training. Shorthand 
based on Picture Method. Easiest 
systems known. [Entire Course on 
Trial. Complete business training 
included. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars and special offer. Address 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


ngfie 
hi 
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Getting 
Together 


Though the tongues of men 
be different, the heart is es- 
sentially the same. In aworid 
torn with war and economic 
strife, what need is greater 
than that of “getting to- 
gether’? 


Today women are working as 
never before. Eager for political, 
economic and social reform, they 
are mobilizing the forces of good. 
Cognizant of her own potentiality, 
woman desires to use her capaci- 
ties intelligently and well, wishes 
to learn of the achievements of 
others, and of the gradual leveling 
of national barriers before a grow- 
ing universal fellowship. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
with a world-wide newsgathering 
service and an international cir- 
culation, presents the important 
activities of women everywhere. 
Education, the arts, household, 
fashions, and advertising are also 
valuable assets to its women read- 
ers. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy, is on generalsale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and ChristianScience reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c; a 
sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 


V Only 60 Cents 


fRegular yearly sub- 
scription price $1.00— 
Newsstand price $1.20.) 


Besides making this 
special bargain price, we 
give to each new subscriber 
a copy of our booklet 
“Fifty Ways for Boys to 


EXCUSE/ME 


‘ Dy, Earn Money."’ Every live, 
S [77th le ambitious boy should have 
ve ee Susy of” a copy of this booklet 


You could not give a boy a greater pleasure ora stronger influ- 
ence for good than a year’s Bubscription to this superb magazine. 
Each issue is filled with clean, inspiring stories, by the very best 
boys’ writers. Special articles about Electricity, Mechanics, 
Athletics and Physical Training. Gardening, Camping, Hunting, 
Trapping, Fishing, Bicycle a Motorcycle, Carpentry, Photog- 
raphy, Poultry, Geicerstina: Stamp and Coin Collecting, Boys’ 
Societies, Jokes, Cartoons, ete., etc. “ 

Get this splendid magazine for your boy or for some boy in 
whom you take a special interest. It will give hima full year of 
pleasure, entertainment and instruction. Satisfaction, or money 
refunded. (Remit in stamps if more convenient.) Address 
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are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’ hiding jm 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not z 
remove them? Don't delay. Use 
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Made especially to remove freckles. 3 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- @& 
out ablemish. Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


exq ‘‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


Contains many beauty hints,and %: 
describes a number of elegant ~ af 
preparationsindispensabletothe “= 
JBtoilet. Sold by all druggists. 
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Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
pléver of piano or organ in your own 

ome, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. 
Quinn's famous Written Method is en- 
r dorsed by leading musicians and heads 
of State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. 


FREE BOOK 


Scientifi t 

easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners cpieactars, 

old or young. Allmusic free. Diploma granted. Write today for 

64-page free book, “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ."” 

M.L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio W 8, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Don’t matter 


Cash for Old False Teeth Dor’ =< 


pay up to $20.00 per set, also cash for old gold, silver, platinuni, 
dental gold antl old gold jewelry. Will send cash by return mail and 
will hold goods 10 days for sender's approval of our price. Mail to 


Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Tt’s a cylinder of highly concentrated 
gas with a tap to let out a jet of it at any 
moment. A mere whiff of it will down 
one of those dogs—or a man for that 
matter—in an instant. I told Mester 
Boynton exactly what I wanted, and he 
has sent it. He’s a great chemist, Miss.”’ 

“But if you kill the dogs they will be 
found in the daytime and suspicion will 
be aroused.”’ 

“Tt won’t kill them, it’ll simply put 
them to sleep for a few hours. When 
they wake up they will be sick dogs, but 
there won’t be any harm done that any- 
one could detect. We're going to carry 
out this business by scientific methods, 
Miss. That’s what we’re going to do!” 

They talked for a little longer, while 
Violet lunched upon a bowl of fresh 
milk and some biscuits. She told Winter- 
botham that Boynton would arrive on 
the evening of the next day, and about 
half-past-two in the afternoon she left 
the farm. 


HE BRIGHTNESS of the morning 
had gone. The high upland was 
ashen gray. All the colors seemed to 
have faded out of the heather and gorse. 
The silence was absolute. 

As she followed the sheep-track, Violet 
saw that on all the great peaks that rose 
out of the plateau, fleecy clouds like 
masses of cotton-wool were beginning 
to descend. The light grew livid, she 
seemed the only living thing in those 
vast solitudes, and little by little as the 
mist rolled down the peaks, a great awe 
stole into her soul.. Yes, this might well 
be an enchanted land! It was a fit 
setting for that gloomy Castle three 
miles away, which was beginning to 
color and dominate all her thoughts— 
the Castle Dangerous with its hidden, 
sinister chief. 

She pushed along briskly, anxious to 
come down into the world of life and 
movement. But it seemed very far 
away. She had been thinking deeply 
and had not noticed the flight of time, 
but when she looked at her watch she 
found she had been walking for more 
than an hour. She stood still and gazed 
around. A little frightened exclamation 
came from her. 

Great walls of mist were rolling over 
the moor, descending upon her from all 
points like a converging army of ghosts. 
She pulled out the little map, realizing 
that she must lose no time, and then felt 
in her pocket for the compass. It was 
not there. 

In an instant she knew that she was lost. 

What was she to do? If she stood 
where she was, she might remain there 
all night long; on the other hand, if she 
went on walking, she might come to the 
terrible quarry precipices, which would 
mean instant death. She shuddered at 
the thought. Then she remembered 
that she was on the plateau, level in all 
directions, she had seen before, for at 
least a mile and a half. She stood in a 
well-defined track, it must lead some- 
where. The only thing to do was to go 
on. She set her teeth, dug viciously into 
the turf with her alpine-stock, and once 
more started to walk. She was not exact- 
ly frightened; she had gone through too 
much during the last few weeks to know 
actual fear, but she was highly strung 
and nervous, and when a curious muffled 
sound struck her ear, she stood still and 
trembled. What was it, coming through 
the mist? It was like no sound she had 
ever heard before—a deep vibrating 
hymn, felt rather than heard. 

She bent her head forward and listened 
intently. Could it be that she was near 
some little chapel of the mountains, and 
that some unknown person was playing 
on the pedal notes of.an organ? No, it 
was not that. The sound began to 
change as she hurried through the mist 
in its direction. There was now a definite 
sense of music, but it was not organ 
music. 

Louder and louder it grew in gusty 
waves of wild and eerie harmony, music 
not of this world—witches’ music! Her 
heart beat furiously. Each instant the 
giant’s thrilling grew louder and more 
perilously sweet. She lost all sense of 
fear. She began to hurry as if drawn by 
an overmastering power which had her 


A Strange Inheritance 
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in its grip. She almost danced along the 
path. She knew she was listening to the 
Telyn, or Giant Harp of Wales. Sud- 
denly, something vast and black rose up 
before her, seeming to sway in the mist. 
She stood and stared upward, and some- 
thing like an immense square archway, 
an enormous gallows of stone hung blank 
against the white. There was a scurry 
of the mist, and other vast structures 
started into view on either side. 

The music was quite close now, and 
was rising by half tones and tones to a 
wild march of triumph, utterly barbaric, 
terribly beautiful, and as if the very 
soul of Evil itself were calling upon 
strange gods. 

She knew where she was then. This 
was the world-renowned Druid circle of 
Twmpa of which she had heard. It was 
not more than half a mile from Castle 
Ynad. 

A loud cry burst from her. She had 
no control over her voice. It seemed 
forced from the very depths of her being. 
A great throbbing wail of music crashed 
out in answer and died away into silence. 

As if at that moment the unseen harp- 
ist had chosen to become embodied—a 
spirit taking the form of flesh—the mist 
rolled up like a curtain. Twelve yards 
away there was a tall, black figure stand- 
ing upon a little mound with the great 
arm of the harp rising above its head. 
On either side of this apparition there 
were the figures of two huge beasts, 
motionless, as if carved in stone. 


Chapter VIII. 


IOLET took two steps forward. 

Then she stood still. She rested 
one hand on the side of the great Druid 
stone and stared in front of her. 

There was no illusion. The last rich, 
twanging chords of the harp ceased. 
The figure of a man in black—immensely 
tall it seemed— was flanked by two huge 
animals like lions guarding the throne 
of a king. 

“Where am I?’’ Violet tried to say, 
and was surprised to hear her voice was a 
croaking whisper. 

The immense black figure did not 
answer, but an arm went out in a com- 
manding gesture, and she saw a finger 
beckoning. 

All will seemed to have left her. She 
felt as if she was being drawn to the 
center of the Druid circle by strong, 
steel cables. She hesitated for a moment. 
She clutched the damp, rough granite 
of the monolith, but the cords drew her 
onward. 

She stepped out on the short green 
turf. She was now within the circle of 
great stones. 

In a second she knew she had gone too 
far. The gray mist receded until it 
made a wa_l, into which the stark Druid 
altars seemed inlaid. A sharp pang of 
agony went through her. She tried to 
turn and flee from this magic round, but 
she knew that it was useless. 

Then she saw the place where she 
stood begin to brighten with a pale yel- 
low radiance—a sort of fallen sunlight, 
as if the king of day was piercing through 
the clouds and sending a pallid shaft of 
light to this unhallowed spot. 

She saw everything quite distinctly. 
The two tawny-colored dogs, as big as 
mountain donkeys, which she had 
thought were carved things of granite, 
gamboled toward her. One of them put 
its great head upon her shoulder and 
bayed aloud with a deep musical note. 
The other frisked around her. It was 
horrible, as these immense and ghastly 
creatures fawned and slobbered upon 
her in welcome. 

The tall man in the black cloak came 
down the little mound toward her. She 
saw his face. He was the man she had 
watched passing through the Palm Court 
of the Midland Hotel with Peter Fan- 
shawe. 

He came up to her with welcoming 
hands outstretched. The ravaged, beau- 
tiful countenance looked down upon her 
from his height with a fierce welcome. 
The black eyes blazed. The cameo-cut 
lips were parted. He was as beautiful as 
a fallen angel. 

“Ah!” he said, and his voice was 
sweeter than a band of violins played 
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by the masters of the world. 
lady has come at last!” 

Violet stared at him, trembling. 

He passed one strong, white hand over 
his forehead and eyes. “I knew,” he 
said to himself in a voice of awed sur- 
prise. “‘I believed that I could call my 
mate out of the air!’ 

Violet crouched upon the damp ash of 
her alpine-stock until it seemed that the 
very wood would break. “Lord Llan- 
drylas,” she said, “I have lost my way 
upon the moor. Show me the way home, 
please.” 

Still his head was a little bent, and he 
spoke to himself as a man in a dream. 
“It was all ordained,” he murmured— 
and his voice was like the sound of wind 
over harp strings. “‘“Oh, I was wrong to 
have doubted. Spirit of the Mistletoe 
and Oak, forgive me! Mialgenn, hear 
my prayer of thanks.” 

The man’s arms were lifted high above 
his head, and his face was raised until 
the last faint yellow light of the after- 
noon touched it with fantastic glory. 

“Lord Llandrylas! let me go home.” 
The cry was sharp, and staccato, and 
throbbed with terror. Terror had come 
to the girl at last. 

“Come,” was all he said in answer, 
and once again he beckoned and she had 
to follow. He turned his back upon her 
and leapt up to the top of the green 
mound, where Violet saw an immense 
slab of granite, making a platform. He 
flung the black cloak from his shoulders. 
He bent forward and kissed the strings 
of the great harp. He sat upon the Druid 
stone and pulled the instrument toward 
him. A deep, soul-searching throb of the 
plucked strings sent Violet crouching 
like a flower. : 

“Listen!” he cried. ‘You know me 
for what I am. I am Caradoc David 
Llewelyn Pantydwr, Lord of Llandrylas, 
Prince of North Cmwry, and the 
Marches. I am he who has long awaited 
your coming. Moel and Ynad, Llandry- 
las and Llangarth, are awaking from their 
sleep. The Kingis here, the Queen comes! 
Listen! This is the song of waiting.” 

“They say he is the greatest harpist 
in Wales.’ These words of Gerald’s 
came back to Violet now. The proud 
head was bowed, the long arms flashed 
backward and forward over the strings, 
and once again the wild barbaric wail 
which she had heard as she approached 
the Druid circle, filled all the air with 
pain and longing. 

She was hypnotized, fascinated as a 
snake by some Eastern flute player. 
She felt rooted to the spot, incapable of 
movement or flight. Then the ground 
seemed rushing upward, the mist falling 
like sheets of gray snow, and everything 
flashed away. 


“So my 


HE CAME to herself with a sound of 

rushing waters in her ears like the 
receding tide. For how long she had 
swooned she did not know, but as she 
opened her eyes she felt an arm around 
her, and saw the face of the harpist 
looking into her own. 

All the wilderness and fury had gone. 
The beautiful dark eyes glowed with 
tenderness. The proud lips were half 
parted in a smile; there was an extraor- 
dinary wistful gentleness upon the face, 
and yet it was royal, too. 

“Ah, you are better. You were over- 
come by my music. I can only play like 
that when I am alone in the sacred places. 
Then the spirit of the past descends 
upon me, and the blood of my ancestors 
speaks.” 

Violet murmured something and 
strove to rise. He assisted her to a sit- 
ting posture. 

“In a minute you will be better—so!” 

With the word he placed one long, 
white hand upon her forehead for a 
moment. It seemed to burn like fire, 
and then she realized it was icy cold. 
Some strange magnetic force proceeded 
from it, for she felt the mists go from her 
brain, the cramp and inertness from her 
limbs, and warmth suffuse her body in a 
flood. 

Then she stood up. 

“Thank you very much, Lord Llan- 
drylas.”’ she said steadily. ‘“‘As I told 
you I lost my (Continued on page 3f) 
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hummingits song. Almost without know- 
ing it Tom Hoover was asking for work. 

“Well, now,’’ smiled the kindly farmer, 
“T told Anne not to worry so. You see, 
our hired man’s gone to a farm of his 
own out to Montana somewhere. Sammy 
was with us since he was sixteen and we 
miss him. And somehow we haven’t 
liked the ones who came wanting his 
place. And we’ve been needing help 


badly. So Anne here has been worrying. ° 


But I told her somebody would come 
along, that the road would bring. him. 
Yes—there is work here a-plenty for both 
of you. We’ll try each other out for a 
spell. If we suit we'll make a permanent 
bargain.” 

So Tom Hoover milked cows and 
husked corn and Jim fed the pigs and 
calves and chickens and brought in the 
eggs. And the funny way he did things 
and the queer questions he asked made 
the quiet girl with the cloudy gray eyes 
laugh many times a day. 

When the last bit of warmth faded 
from the sky and the blue of summer was 
shrouded with great blankets of gray and 
slate and the first sleet came ticking on 
the pane, they sat in the warm home 
rooms around the crackling fires and 
read and talked and laughed. 

On one such evening Anne’s father 
said, ‘‘Well, Tom, I’m pretty sure now 
that Anne and I are going to like you 
every bit as much as ever we liked 
Sammy Peters.”’ 

Tom’s heart sang. 

“I’m glad and I’d like mighty well to 
call this home. But perhaps before you 
take us in you’d better know more about 
me—and little Jim here.’’ i 

So then Tom Hoover told such things 
about himself as he felt were necessary 
and all that he knew of little Jim. When 
the story was done he waited. Little 
Jim looked fearfully at Anne and stroked 
old Rex in rather a pitiful way. 

““Well—well,”? said John Woodbury 
gently, ‘““you two need a home about as 
badly as we need you. Come here, Jim, 
and let me look at that thumb.” 

Jim, tearful with relief, stumbled to his 
feet and in five minutes he was adopted 
and Tom with him. They sat a long 
time about the fire that evening, Tom 
and Jim telling more about themselves 
and Anne and her father talking about 
the mother who had died four years 
before. 

’ “We ought to do the kitchen this win- 
ter,” Anne sighed one day when the 
world without was a dirty gray and hope- 
lessly sodden. ‘‘Father wants me to 
keep things just as mother had them but 
it isn’t right. Mother would have had 
everything so bright and gay, not dull 
like this and faded.” 


O THEY painted the woodwork and 
papered the walls. And Anne made 
new curtains for the windows and brought 
down some of the wonderful rugs and an 
old chair that her mother always said 
must be covered with cretonne and set 
beside the fireplace. 

It was a great success, that sitting 
room, and so through the winter days 
after the chores were done they took 
room after room and remade it as the 
woman whose smile and touch was 
everywhere would have remade it. 

When spring came again the old house 
was singing with the prettiness within. 

Jim raked the yard and between the 
gentle rains of early spring they all 
planted such a garden as the mother of 
Anne had always dreamed of. 

“Oh, Tom,’’ sobbed Anne as she laid 
her arms on the pasture gate and buried 
her face in them, “it looks as if mother 
had come home.” 

Tom stood by and wished that he 
could ease Anne’s grief. But all he could 
say was, “Come on, Anne, don’t cry, 
don’t cry any more.’’ 

He laid his hand on her arm and she 
went back with him through the June 
dusk. 

It brought the neighbors to that creamy 
sweet old homestead. People began to 
visit there again for said they, “John 
Woodbury and Anne have gotten over 
their sorrow at last, and the house is al- 
most as gay and jolly a place as it used to 
be when Mrs. Woodbury lived.” 


Anne, always the acknowledged belle 
of the district, grew more popular than 
ever, after her temporary withdrawal 
from the social activities of the country- 
side. The time came when a certain long, 
bold, chocolate-colored monster came to 
the old homestead and stood stubbornly 
—perpetually, it seemed to Tom—under 
the old friendly trees. Itsowner was never 
painfully dressed nor self-conscious. He 
was good to look at but Tom did not look 
at him often He usually walked out to 
the barn when the chocolate car drove 
up, and waited there until the little feet 
in buckled shoes climbed into the mon- 
ster and rode away. 

It was about that time that Tom 
bought an acre of land from Mr. Wood- 
bury and began building a little house of 
logs and field stone. He and Jim worked 
on it at every opportunity and Mr. 
Woodbury came and watched and hunt- 
ed his barn lofts and cellar and tool shed 
over for hinges and frames and all man- 


ner of things to help the little house ~ 


along. 


T LOOKED rude but pretty, too, that 
little house, with a good-sized living 
room, one bedroom and a third room 
which was to be the shop. And it 
was quaintly furnished. He was trying 
to build himself a room, a room like 
that one into which a storm had driven 
him one day. He made it as nearly 
like that as he could and when it was 
done he bought a blue teakettle and 
set it to humming on his fire. 

Anne had been leading such a gay and 
busy life that the little house was nearly 
finished before she knew about it or saw 
it. She came walking down the woodsy 
footpath one Saturday afternoon and 
stood still in amazement. 

“Why, Tom, what have you been 
doing?” 

“Oh, just building myself a bit of 
home.” 

She sat in the big armchair and looked 
about in fairy fascination. 

“Tom, I’m going right home and bring 
down those two candlesticks and that 
black and red rug and some pictures-——”’ 

But Tom shook his head. 

““No—everything in this house, Anne, 
I will make or buy. I want everything 
in it to be absolutely my own.” 

At that Anne grew very still and 
stayed around looking wistfully at funny 
little shelves and cunning little cup- 
boards and finally and quietly she drifted 
away. 

Halfway up to the house she met Jim. 

““Gee—I don’t believe in autos any- 
more. Just start trouble. Ever since 
you started going away in them, Anne, 
it’s been lonesome. And now you'll be 
getting married and I guess Tom is,too, 
because if he ain’t what’s he building a 
house for and buying teakettles? And 
where’ll your father and I be?”’ 

Anne listened soberly and forgot to 
smile attheend. Thechocolate car came 
and stood stubbornly ,sullenly at the gate 
now. But Anne kept smiling and shak- 
ing her head. So finally the monster 
went away with an angry snort and the 
days grew very peaceful'in the tree- 
shaded house by the road. It grew so 
still after awhile that Tom said nerv- 
ously one day: : 

*““Anne—why don’t you go out any 
more? And what has become of Charles 
Stevens?”’ 

“Oh,” said Anne, “he’s gone away for 
good and I’d rather stay at home.”’ 

But one rainy day when she could 
stand it no longer shy Anne Woodbury 
looked squarely up at Tom Hoover and 
said, ““Tom, why can’t I put some of 
my things—in your house?” 

Tom looked at her a long time. He 
read the daring in her eyes, saw the 
quiver of her lips. But it was only when 
she grew pink and frightened under his 
gaze that he was sure. He reached for 
her, but she laughed suddenly and ran 
up the stairs. 

He waited and in no time at all she 
was back, her arms full of candlesticks, 
rag rugs and gay cushions. L 

“Oh, Tom,’ she laughed unsteadily 
as he caught her, “‘let’s go home.” 

So through the rain that they did not 
know was falling they walked home. 
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If Children Kept Store 


—they would surely sell their favorite cereal, 
Grape-Nuts, to every customer. 


And it is very fortunate that this ready-cooked, 
delicious food which appeals so strongly to the 
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children’s taste, is also best for their healthful 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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What articles do you want to buy this month for the house, 
Before deciding where to go, 
look over the advertisements in this number, and, having 
found the things you need, write for catalogs, booklets or in- 
formation, taking care always to men tion Woman’s World. 


for the family, or for yourself? 
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“Mrs. Aladdin's” 
Magic Spoonful 


HAT’S “just enough” to 

make her wish come true. 

In a twinkling, Gold Dust 

dissolves the grease, banishes 

dirt and ‘grime, and puts sani- 

tary cleanliness in every nook 
and corner. 


Here is the safe home rule: 
“Use GOLD DUST 


for all dirt you can’t 
dust off or sweep up.” 


But for real Gold Dust re- 
sults, be sure it is really Gold 
Dust you buy. 


Goodbye, 
fingermarks 


Next, a cheerfully. 
dean bathroom 


4 Then, an 
extra sweet 
J refrigerator 


Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work 
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some of it engineered by noisy little 
cliques, some of it sweeping the whole 
carload into vociferous shouts of 
*“One a-zicka, two a-zicka, 
Three a-zica Zi; 
Rah rah, Rah rah, 
Central High!” 

But in the midst of so much jocularity, 
Rhoda was not having as good a time as 
she had expected. Some vague discon- 
tent seemed to be washing the high colors 
of pleasure down to a_wistful, pastel 
effect. She would brighten a trifle when 
some acquaintance would board the car 
and stare with undisguised surprise at 
seeing Rhoda with Richard instead of 
Paul. Such little sensations are always 
pleasant to give one’s friends. But by 
the time half a dozen such surprises had 
been given, Rhoda began to feel satiated. 

It was very warm and the car was 
crowded. An elbow pressing between 
her shoulder blades and a banner, which 
was constantly poking her in the chin, 
were both annoying. When she and 
Paul were on a crowded car, he always 
managed to thrust her into a corner and 
brace himself between her and the crowd. 
It was strange that Richard did not 
think of a simple little expedient like 
that, she thought resentfully. 

They left the car at Lake Street and 
joined the stream of red-and-blue and 
scarlet-and-white banners which was 
flowing toward the entrance gate. In- 
side the field, the bleachers were partly 
filled and the distant shouting sounded 
like the summer roar of the ocean. A 
band struck up, 

**Come on and see, 
Come on and see, 
Central High School’s 
Champion team!” 


T WAS all gay and bright and 

exciting, but Rhoda’s queer little 
feeling of depression did not diminish. 
It was nothing definite, just a mist- 
like, gentle mournfulness. Richard was 
the life-of-the-party kind, and as he 
walked jauntily at Rhoda’s side, he 
chatted lightly of this thing and that, 
joking a great deal. They passed a car- 
penter at work ona high ladder. Richard 
waved his banner facetiously toward him. 

“Getting up in the world?” he in- 
quired. 

Rhoda laughed mechanically. 

“Yes,’’ Richard went on, “when I was 
going down after you, I saw an East 
fellow getting on a car. He said to the 
con, ‘I want to go out to the ball park. 
Am I all right?’ I yelled at him and 
said, ‘You may be all right now but 
you're going to get left pretty quick.’” 

Rhoda, preoccupied, missed her cue 
and failed to laugh. 

“You see the idea was,’ Richard ex- 
plained, ‘‘the fellow meant was he get- 
ting on the right car. Don’t you see? 
Then I said, ‘You may be all right now 
but you're going to get left pretty 
quick.’”’ 

This time, Rhoda laughed obligingly, 
but her heart was not in it. She wished 
Richard would stop talking, she hated 
boys who talked every minute. She had 
not realized that Richard was so short, 
either. Why, he was a scant three inches 
taller than herself. 

There was a crowd at the gate. Rich- 
ard drew out his tickets and they joined 
the line. Suddenly, Rhoda’s throat 
tightened. There, just inside the gate, 
was Paul. 

He stood, a tall, lean, familiar figure in 
his blue and red baseball suit. He was 
taking the tickets. As Richard passed, 
Paul glanced up, recognized him and 
looked down at the tickets, flushing 
hotly. He did not look at Rhoda at all. 

But Rhoda knew now what was caus- 
ing her gentle unhappiness. It was 
thinking of Paul. True, she had not 
consciously been thinking of him, but 
the memory was there, dulling her 
pleasure, making her vaguely unhappy. 
Now, the unhappiness was no longer 
gentle and vague. It was very definite, 
poignant. 

She and Richard found seats among 
a group of acquaintances. There was 
much bantering and calling back and 
forth, but Rhoda was quiet. Richard 
was all attention. A small boy came 


The Bigger Game 
Continued from page 8 
through the grandstand selling huge 


bunches of wild spring violets. Richard 
bought Rhoda a bunch and she smilingly 


pinned then on her tan coat. But the 
smile was of the lips only. Richard 
bought crackerjack, too, and Rhoda 


nibbled it absently, watching the sub- 
stitute’s bench for Paul. The game be- 
gan and he had not come on the field. _ 

During the dull moments of play, 
Richard chattered to her unlistening 
ears; in the exciting moments, Rhoda 
shouted mechanically when those about 
her shouted. She did not care very 
much which side won. She could see 
nothing but Paul, absently opening and 
shutting the ridiculous peacock feather 
fan. ‘‘Burns has just told me and—oh, 
you know.”’ She could see now plainly 
enough the disappointment in his averted 
face. Of course, he had been disap- 
pointed, much more than she had been— 
how manfully he had told her of having 
lied to her. She had failed him when he 
had needed her most. 

The hurt rose in a great choking lump 
in her throat, then sank back to lie like 
a stone just under the violets that Rich- 
ard had bought for her. The gruff wist- 
fulness of Paul’s, ‘“‘You’re awfully sore 
at me, aren’t you?” haunted her. 
Richard, jaunty in his spring suit, chat- 
tering constantly at her side, showering 
her with attentions, seemed an objec- 
tionable little popinjay. If he would 
only keep still! She did not even know 
the score—she was vaguely aware that 
Central was losing. The very game 
seemed a senseless hollow mockery. She 
could not understand why Paul was not 
on the substitutes’ bench. If she could 
only see him and tell him that she didn’t 
care whether he was on the team or not, 
that nothing mattered, that—oh, she 
must see Paul! 

The afternoon dragged slowly on. 
The score was four to one in favor of 
East. The play seemed exciting enough 
to all around Rhoda. They would rise 
suddenly, shouting, waving banners, 
then sink back in disappointment. 
Rhoda always rose and shouted, then 
sank back with the rest—but she was 
neither excited nor disappointed. She 
viewed the crowd, the field, the game 
itself, with a dull apathy of queer home- 
sick longing, watching the substitutes’ 
bench for one figure, hearing above the 
shouts and band music, Paul’s voice. 
Suddenly, during the eighth inning, it 
seemed to her that she could stand 
itno longer. She rose quickly from 
her seat. 

““Excuse me, please,’ she said to the 
startled Richard, ““I’ve got to leave a 
message at the gate.” 

““Why—can’t you wait till they stop 
playing—can’t—let me go if it’s that 
important—don’t _ 

But Rhoda brushed Richard’s protest 
aside as though he had been some buzz- 
ing, importunate insect. 

““Please—I’ve got to go, myself,’ she 
said intensely, pushing him back to his 
seat. And the bewildered Richard sat 
down and let her pass. 

She hurried down the steps of the 
grandstand, across the sunny, peanut- 
strewn bit of ground to the gate. It was 
almost deserted. A policeman sauntered 
outside, arfnoyed by a few small boys. 
The ticket-taker’s place was vacant. 
Rhoda glanced about her helplessly. 
From the shadow of the little office, a 
Senior whom she and Paul knew slightly, 
rose and came toward her. 

“H’lo,” he said. ‘“‘Lost something?” 

“Where is Paul?’ she asked. “I must 
see him.” 

The Senior grinned. 

“°Fraid you can’t till the game’s over,” 
he said. ‘‘Burns just sent for him to 
play.” 

“Sent for him to play!’ Rhoda echoed. 

“Sure. He’s a sub, you know. Any 
message?” 

But Rhoda had already turned back. 
The Senior’s grin widened. 

“Well, I'll tell him you were out look- 
ing for him,”’ he offered. 

Rhoda ran back across the sunny bit of 
ground, up the grandstand steps, wrig- 
gled between rows of red and blue ban- 
ners, back to her place beside Richard. 
The crowd was quiet—a boy with a 


‘I saw your advertisement in Woman’s World.’’ 


Woman’s World 


megaphone was making some announce- 
ment, there seemed to be a pause in the 
playing. 

“‘Central’s putting in a pinch hitter,” 
Richard explained to her. “But it’s too 
late to do anything now.”’ 

The “pinch hitter’? walked out on the 
field,- a tall, lean, familiar figure. 
Rhoda’s heart pounded in her ears. 

The bases were full. Paul rubbed his 
hands in the dirt, picked up three bats, 
swung them together, then chose one. 

“He does that to make the one bat 
seem light,’’ Richard was explaining. 

But Rhoda did not hear him. 

East pitched. The ball seemed to be 
flying wide and Paul let it go by. It 
curved in unexpectedly, cutting a corner 
of the plate. 

“Strike one,’ shouted the umpire. 

There was a volley of protest from the 
Central grandstand, gratuitous advice 
to the umpire. 

““Get a pair of specs,’ Richard shout- 
ed. 

The second ball was pitched. It wasa 
different curve, but this time Paul was 
ready for it. He swung, met it squarely. 
The ball soared. 

Central rose in a body, shouting, mad 
with sudden hope. 

The man on third reached home, the 
men on first and second were running. 
But with the rest of Central, Rhoda saw 
only Paul. Bent almost double, he ran. 
He touched first base, second. 

One hand high in the air, the outfielder 
made a vain attempt to catch the ball. 
It was out of reach. Turning, he recov- 
ered it quickly and relayed it to the 
shortstop, who caught it. It was a won- 
derful throw. 

On Central’s grandstand, the shouting 
ceased, a sudden, silent suspense. 

The ball left the shortstop, swift and 
sure. Paul was running for home, 
matching his speed against the flight of 
the ball. The fate of the game was with 
his flying figure. ; 

He was ten feet from the plate when 
the catcher caught the ball. Paul made 
a low, diving slide. The ball came down 
on Paul’s hand—a half second after he 
had touched the home plate. 

The dust hid the result from the grand- 
stand, but the umpire’s outstretched arm 
told the story. Paul had saved the game 
for Central! 


HE SCENE was much as Rhoda 
had _ pictured it. Enthusiastic 
rooters carried Paul off the field on their 
shoulders. She was there, too, in her new 
spring suit, she had even the violets. 
But the ache just under the violets— 
oh, it was not at all as she had planned. 
“T’ve had an awfully nice time,” she 
told Richard when he left her at her door. 
A nice time! 

She stood at the door until he had dis- 
appeared down the street. Then she sat 
down on the top step, and stared dully 
across the grass, thinking of the kingdom 
she had lost. 

The last enthusiastic rooters passed 
and men began coming home for dinner. 
Still Rhoda sat, thinking of Paul. She 
thought of his spectacular success, but 
not in the way it had appeared in her 
rosy dreams. Now it was only a stum- 
bling block that stood in the way of her 
ever telling him what had drawn her 
back to the sunny, deserted ticket- 
taker’s stand. It seemed strange that 
she had ever thought of Paul in connec- 
tion with the all-Sophomore formal, with 
what other girls might think. As 
though such things mattered! If she 
could only go back four days, back to the 
time when Paul was not a hero at all, but 
liked her the best of any girl in Central! 

A shadow fell on the stone walk and 
she stood up to see Paul standing there. 
It was almost uncanny, as though he had 
materialized out of her thoughts. He 
turned in at the yard. 

“Hello,” he said. 

He seated himself on the top step 
beside Rhoda. For a few moments, 
neither spoke. A heavy constraint was 
between them. At last: 

“Butch said you were back looking 
for me,” Paul said. Butch was the 
Senior who had taken Paul’s place at 
the gate. (Continued on page 37) 
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Warm Weather Frocks for Junior Girls 


Peerless Patterns 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, give 
number and size of each pattern you 
want; enclose 12 cents for each 
number, money order, stamps or coin 
(wrap coin carefully) and address 
your order to Peerless Pattern De- 
partment, 228 So. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or Peerless Pattern 
Department, 68 Thirty-fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe delivery of 
all patterns is guaranteed. 
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8466. GIRLS’ DRESS—This type of dress 
as a rule is becoming to the growing girls. The E276 
blouse is loosely belted at the waistline. The 
one-piece skirt may be gathered or side plaited 
to underbody. Sleeves may be long or short. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 
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8876. LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS—An excellent style for a 
combination of materials, for it requires a very small amount 
of each kind. The upper part is in kimono style, and a two- 
piece circular flounce is attached to the lower edge. Pockets 
are stitched at the sides. Sizes, 4 to 10 years. 
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8497. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE DRESS—There is a broad 
box plait at center front and the fastening is hidden beneath 
it: The collar and cuffs are of contrasting material. A wide 
. leather belt holds the straight dress in at the waistline, Sizes, 
6 to 14 years. 


8642. GIRLS’ BOLERO DRESS—A jaunty bolero com- 
bined with a kilted skirt makes this dress attractive. A dainty 
blouse of tucked voile is worn with the dress. The skirt is a 
straight, side-plaited model in one piece. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


8699. GIRLS’ DRESS—A splendid morning dress for a 
little girl is shown in this number. The waist and skirt are 
joined under the wide belt, and the dress closes from neck to 
hem. Collar and cuffs are of contrasting material. Sizes, 6 
to 14 years. 


8676. GIRLS’ PANEL DRESS—This dress may be made 
with or without the loose panels. The dress has a plain little 
waist in Empire effect which buttons at center front. The 
panels are held in place by narrow belts. The closing is at 
the left shoulder. Straight, one-piece skirt. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


8856. CHILDREN’S APRON—An unusually pretty 
apron for a small child is this one with the yoke in one piece. 
The lower sections at front and back are gathered to the yoke. 
The apron slips over the head and is held in place by narrow 
belt straps which button at the back, Sizes, 2 to 8 years. 
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Di You Hesp us 
——_Ger rosea breeze? 


With the hot sun beating down on their frail underfed bodies— 
with no hope of relief in sight—the little children and tired mothers 
of the slums are facing another grim summer in their empty lives. 


Help Us Give These Unfortunates 
A Chance for Health 


Sea Breeze—the Association’s fresh 
air home—gives the one chance for 
rest, nourishment and care for many of 
these families each year—but help is 
needed at once if we are to provide 
for the long waiting list. 


¥’ George 

7 Blagden, 

y? Treasurer 

Gy’ AICP. 

” 105 East 22d Street 
New York 


Will you give—just a little? Allow 60 cents 
a day, or $4.00 a week for each one whom you 
will send as your guest. 


The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 
Room 250 105 East 22nd St., New York Ct SENS I ee 2 1 Sie ee 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of every advertisement in WOMAN'S WORLD. 


We guarantee these advertisements to you because we believe advertised goods offer you the 
fullest protection, quality and service. 


We will refund your money if you are not satisfied with the value received or treatment given 


by any advertiser in WOMAN’S WORLD. 


Publisher 


Beautify the Complexion 


Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 


“Nature’s 
Own” 


~ ie Jef 
NADINOLA banishes . hy Mi < Try ae "Sil. 
tan, freckles, pimples.| @pwF o Wile, Stamey Way — the sil 
d : ; am "ee = - WEN” merine way— 


liver-spots, etc., extreme 
cases. Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities. 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. 
Directions and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 


50 cents and $1.00 Address Dept. W, 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


ing and stopped Head Noises, and will do 


LetCuticuraBe | PQ: | 
YourBeautyDoctor | [@g) o's eo wee 


orts.’’ Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and 

All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taloum 25, : mysworn statement of how I recovered 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” tp my hearing. A. O. LEONARD. 

+ Suite 367, 70 5th Ave. N. ¥. City 


and you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


o o ° o 
Liquid-Silmerine 
is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. 
Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair. 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
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Serviceable Working Clothes 


Peerless Patterns 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern Dept., 228 So. Wells St., Chicago, Iil., 
or Peerless Pattern Dept., 68 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.-Y. 
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8862. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE APRON 
—This apron is all in one piece. Wide- 
straps which cross and button at the 
back are joined at the shoulders. Sizes, 
36, 40 and 44 bust. 


8852. LADIES’ DRESS—A very neat 
shirtwaist dress for morning wear is this 
one of striped percale. The waist closes 
at center front and the three-gored lower 
section is joined to the fitted hip yoke. 
Sizes, 34 to 44 bust measure. 


8888. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
WORKING SUIT—A very sensible 
working suit for women consists of a pair 
of bloomers and a middy which slips over the head. 
The bloomers are gathered into knee bands which 
button at sides. Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 36 to 44 bust. 


8863. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE APRON—This 
dusting or cooking apron is cut from a single piece 
of material, as the diagram shows. Sizes, 36, 40 and 
44 bust measure. 


The advertising on this page is particularly for you. 
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Voiles and Ginghams Hold Sway for Summer 


Peerless Patterns 
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8880. GIRLS’ JUMPER DRESS— 
A very pretty model of a jumper dress is 
shown in this number. The jumper is 
cut in U-shape at front and back, and 
the armholes are also cut quite deep. 
The one-piece skirt with straight lower 
edge is gathered to the jumper. Guimpe 
is separate. Sizes, 2 to 10 years. 


8854. BOYS’ DUTCH SUIT—This 
is an excellent summer play suit for the 
small boy. The waist is straight and is 
made without fulness. The closing is at 
center front. A slash pocket is inserted 
at the left side. The straight trousers 
are buttoned all around to the waist. 
Sizes, 2 to 8 years. 


8866. MISSES’ AND SMALL WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—A neat and cool-looking 
frock for midsummer mornings is this one 
of tan crepe, with trimmings of ‘bright 


cretonne. The waist is in shirtwaist 
style, gathered at the shoulders. The 
shawl collar has the new outline. The 


skirt has four gores, the front and back 
ones in panel effect. and the sides divided 
at the hip line to form pockets. Sizes, 
16, 18 and 20 years. 


8880 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address, plainly on any piece of paper, give number and size 
of each pattern you want; enclose 12 cents for each number, money order, stamps or 
coin (wrap coin carefully) and address your order to Peerless Pattern Department, 
228 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill., or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 Thirty-fifth 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe delivery of all patterns is guaranteed. 


8867. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—This dress has slender 
lines and does not require very much 
material. The overblouse is separate 
and it closes at the left shoulder and un- 
der the arm. The two-gored skirt is of 
the same material as the overblouse and 
it is gathered to the slightly raised waist- 
line. Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8870. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE DRESS 
—A charming little dress which resem- 
bles the old-fashioned pinafore is made 
of plaid gingham. The dress hangs 
straight; and the front and back panels 
curve to form pockets at the sides. The 
closing is at the left side of the front 
panel. A dainty white collar finishes 
the neck. Sizes, 4 to 10 years. 


8853. LADIES’ DRESS—A  flow- 
ered cotton voile will make up effectively 
in this design. The waist closes at the 
left side, forming a youthful square neck 
which is finished with a roll collar. The 
six-gored skirt is fitted, and there are 
two faney pockets stitched at either side 
of the front panel. Long or short sleeves. 
Sizes, 36 to 46 bust measure. 
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Dainty Intimate Apparel 


Peerless Patterns 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern Dept., 228 So. Wells St., Chicago, IIl., 
or Peerless Pattern Dept., 68 Thirty-fi{th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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} * entirely of porous woven sur- | 
Ee gical elastic web, which “gives”? 3a 
| freely to every movement, yet § 

firmly holds the figure. It lend 
‘grace with absolute comfort a 
all times. Our patented method @ 
B of construction and character of § 


= materials make it equally desir- § 
F able for street, dancing, evening j 
} or sport wear. White or flesh. 
B Retail, $2.50 to $8.00. 
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If your dealer cannot supply vet 

Vou, write for FREE booklet 

© Treo Co., 160S Fifth Ave., N.¥ 
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or choice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 

line of bicycles for phi keep cape op a man vd ous mile 
nen agree to show your bicycle 

Would You ten or more of your friends and tell 

them the ridiculously low factory price, easy terms, unusual 

conditionsand exceptional offers [ would make,all of which 

I will explain to youif within ten daysof seeing this you 

will say in a letter or on a postal, “Send particulars of 
Bicycle Offer” and address your postal card or letter: 

Personal for Ge Ls LEWIS, Manager 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 41 Mead Block, Chicago 


PRESERVE LABELS 


Keep rows on preserve shelves 

orderly as garden rows. Printed 

titles. Identify every jar, can, bottle 

at a glance. Gummed ready for use. 
At 10000 Demnioon dealers 


Write Dennison, Dept. V, Framingham 
Mass., for ‘‘The Handy Book.’’ 


Bring Out the Hidd 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged complexion 
is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax gradually, gently 
absorbs the devitalized -surface skin, revealing the young, 
fresh, beautiful skin underneath. Used by refined women 


who prefer complexions of true naturalness. Have you 
tried it? 

< in one ounce package, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax tions for use, sold by all druggists. 
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8849. LADIES’ BATH ROBE—This bath robe 
is made from a blanket measuring 72 by 80 inches. 
There is an inverted plait at the back for extra ful- 
ness. Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 


8873. LADIES’ CORSET COVER—This corset 
cover slips on over the head and fastens on the 
shoulders. It is shirred on an elastic at the waist- 
line. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust measure. 


8874. LADIES’ CLOSED DRAWERS—tThe pat- 
tern is in two pieces, with seam through the center 
frontand back. The top is shirred on a draw string 
run through a casing. Sizes, 26 to 36 inches waist. 


8857. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SLEEVELESS 
NIGHTGOWN—tThe neck is cut in deep V-shape 
at front and back. Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 36, 40, 
44 and 48 inches bust. 


8851. -LADIES’ AND MISSES TWO OR 
THREE-GORED PETTICOAT—This petticoat is 
designed to wear with narrow skirts. It is 134 yards 
at the lower edge, and may be made with or with- 
out the gathered ruffle. Sizes, 16,18 years and 26 
to 36 inches waist measure. 


Yes, you may keep 
this en Edison Am- 
berola— Edis ’s aH, 


on - 
great phonograph with’ . 
the diamond stylus — and A 
your choice of recorda, too, for 
only $1. Pay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 


Try the New A rola in your own home before you decide 
to buy. Send no money down, Then return if y ish. 

; For Our New Edison Book. Send r 
Write Today name and address for our new book and 
plstures of $e New Palen Embers, Boobs ations, 

©301 Edi: een ee Chega. 1S 


THE END OF FOOT MISERY 


; e 8 
al-o-cide 
FOOT REMEDY mown 
Free Booklet 
How to Have 
Good Feet” 
Mepeco Co 
DAYTON. O 


Instantly Relieves Tired, 
Burning and Sweaty Feet; 
Corns, and Callouses 


” At all druggists, 25¢ 
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A Strange Inheritance 
Continued from page 24 


way. I am staying at Pwylog with my 
mother at the hotel. Perhaps you will 
put me on the right way home.”’ 

He did not speak for a moment or two. 
He regarded her with a curious steadfast 
gaze. : 

“Go?” he said at length, and in a 
slightly puzzled voice like a child. ‘Go 
away?” 

“Yes, it must be very late in the after- 
noon. I must get back at once.” 

“But you are in my kingdom,” he 
said. “I cannot let you go. You are 
mine now.” 

Violet felt as if she moved through a 
scene of some fantastic dream. The man 
said these extraordinary words in a tone 
that was almost matter of fact. He made 
a statement, that was all. It was as 
though some Eastern despot whose will 
was utterly supreme, had spoken, and a 
great rush of anger came over the girl. 
She stamped her foot upon the ground. 

“How dare you say such a thing to 
me, sir,” she cried. ‘“‘ You must be mad 
to talk like that in the twentieth century, 
and within three miles of an English 
town.”’ 

He looked at her darkly, and then he 
smiled. 

“She does not know,”’ 
to himself. 

He snapped his fingers. 


he said quietly 


Immediately 


the great dog that had growled, leapt at © 


him and put its paws upon his shoulders. 
He stooped and seemed to whisper some- 
thing in its ear, and in a moment it had 
bounded away into the mist and had dis- 
appeared. Violet gripped her alpine- 
stock. 


“Let me pass, if you please, Lord 


Llandrylas,”’ she said. 

He made no sign of having heard her, 
but still stared in somber meditation, as 
if his thoughts were far away from the 
present. Then walked away. 


E did not pursue her or make the 

slightest movement, but she had not 
gone more than ten yards from the 
Druid circle when she saw figures of men 
barring her path on every side. Perhaps 
the mist distorted them and made them 
seem more than they really were, but 
the girl would have sworn to a regiment. 
They were tall men, all clean-shaven and 
all curiously alike. Their faces were sin- 
gularly impassive and wooden, and they 
were dressed in a sort of dark-green uni- 
form, such as huntsmen wear when the 
monarchs of Continental countries attend 
the chase. With a terrible pang of fear 
at her heart she turned to call to Lord 
Llandrylas, but he had disappeared. 
One of the men stepped up to her, bowed 
low, and touched her upon the arm. 
In an instant, a second man was at her 
other side. They pointed before them 
without speaking, and she knew she 
must go with them. Resistence was im- 
possible and out of the question. At 
that moment of crisis her good sense did 
not entirely desert her. Of what use 
would it have been to fight and struggle 
with these gloomy sentinels? she asked 
herself. None whatever. The thing 
could only end in one way. 

“T will go with you,” said she quietly, 
though the fear and indignation in her 
voice was manifest enough. “But you 
remember this. At your master’s bid- 
ding you are committing an assault that 
will have the very gravest consequences 
if there is any law in England.” 

Once more the man who appeared to 
be in charge, bowed. It seemed as 
though he had seen her speaking but had 
not understood her words. Then she 
began to walk over the heather toward 
the Unknown. 

On and on through the clinging, wet- 
ting mist. The sun by now had long dis- 
appeared, the light turned gray—spec- 
tral, ominous—and the girl’s heart began 
to sink like falling lead. 

Then, as she stumbled along with her 
sinister guards, struggling to keep down 
the rising tears, she heard a great blast 
of trumpets. The heart-searching call 
snarled and echoed and in a moment the 
gloom was pierced by innumerable red 
lights. Torchbearers came running 
toward Violet and her guards. 

She saw a great lane of erimson light 
extend itself on (Continued on page 37) 


©B&Bilgls 


Mends Rubber 


of tape could mend them. 
Lawn hose, for instance. 


automobile inner tubes. 


Clothing tears are mended so you cannot see 


them, by attaching B&B Adhesive 
on the under side. 

Grips are made for golf clubs 
and for tennis rackets. Simply wrap 
them with the tape—no wetting. 
And it sticks like glued-on canvas. 

Broken handles are repair- 
ed in a moment, and for good. 

Anything broken, anything 
torn—whatever it is made of—can 
be lastingly repaired. 


Electric wire connections can be insulated 
with it, for the tape is rubber-coated. 


Fruit jars can be 


sealed. 


Prevents 


You can double its 


life if you mend the breaks with B& B Adhesive. 
Any rubber article can be mended 2 ae 
Leaks are stopped in metal pipes, and i 


Chafing and blister- 
ing of hands and heels 
can be pleasantly and 
easily prevented. 


Plaster Tape 
Has a Thousand Uses 


A Rubber-Coated Tape 


Strong and enduring. It sticks to anything 
that’s dry and stays stuck. It mends anything, 
and mends it firmly, whatever the material. 


Saves Countless Dollars 


Think of the things you throw away when a bit 


Stops Leaks 


Double-Sure Products 


Bauer © Black has a world-wide 
renown for its products, 


These include: 


B &B Absorbent Cotton 

B &B Bandages and Gauze 
B & B Fumigators 

B & B First Aid Outfits 


All made under ideal conditions. 
For safety’s sake, ask for B (& B. 


Our Adhesive Book 
pictures 80 uses. Ask 
your druggist for it 
free—when you buy 


B&B Adhesive. 


Sold by Druggists 
In All Sizes 


Buy 5-Yard Spools 
For Economy 


Advertising is Important Business News. 


Ever- 
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Insulates Wire 


Sticky Rubber 


This is fabric tape, one side 
of which is ever-sticky rubber. 
Surgeons use it for attaching band- 
ages, for holding splints and strap- 
ping sprains. Millions of yards are 
yearly used for every day repairs. 

Be sure to get the right kind— 
B&B Adhesive Plaster Tape. 
Made by experts in a special way, 
to fit this all-round service. 

It comes on spools in various 
widths and lengths. But the 
larger spools, five or ten yards, 
are most economical. 

Get it today, and always keep 
it handy. Carry a spool in your 
car and in your traveling bag. 


Zin vids 
38% _ Plaster 
RUBBER Base 


Prepared by 
Bauer & Black 


Chicage. U.S.A 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New iver Toronto 
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Smart Frocks for Every Hour of the Day 


Peerless Patterns 


WA 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, 
give number and size of each 
pattern you want; enclose 12 
cents for each number, money 
order, stamps or coin (wrap 
coin carefully) and address 
your order to Peerless Pattern 
Department, 228 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or Peer- 
less Pattern Department, 68 
Thity-fifth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Safe delivery of all 
patterns is guaranteed. 


\ 

\ 
- 8887. LADIES’ DRESS+A 8886. MISSES’ OR SMALL 
charming dress which is excellent WOMEN’S DRESS—This dress 
for summer materials. The un- will make up attractively in linen, 
usual feature is the collar which is gingham, pongee or jersey. The 


curved to follow the surplice closing. 
The ends form the girdle which but- 
tons onto the back panel. The 
four-gored skirt has an applied 
band at the lower edge. Three- 
quarter length sleeves with trim- 
ming bands. Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. 


8872. LADIES’ DRESS—An 
attractive combination of materials 
is the secret of the smartness of this 
dress. The upper part is on one 
piece from shoulders to where the 
skirt section is joined. A very nar- 
row belt marks the waistline. The 
two-piece skirt has large pockets 
at the front and is gathered across 
the back. Sizes, 36 to 42 bust 
measure. 


front of the waist is in panel effect, 
with V-neck and closing at the left 
side. The four-gored skirt has 
panels at front and back and is 
gathered at the slightly raised 
waistline. Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8884. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SAILOR DRESS—In the regula- 
tion style, with middy which slips 
over the head, and yoke skirt. 
Blouse may be made with or with- 
out the applied yoke. Either full 
length sleeves with cuffs or shorter 
length may be chosen. The skirt 
may be made with either two or 
three gores and with or without the 
applied yoke. Sizes, 16, 18 years, 
and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8860. LADIES’ DRESS—The 


fashion of combining summer fou- 
lards with Georgette crepe is carried 
out in this afternoon dress. The 
skirt and separate overblouse are of 
the silk, and the kimono waist is of 
the crepe. Sleeves may be long or 
short. The two-gored skirt is 
gathered at the slightly raised 
waistline. Sizes, 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 
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Designs Adding Variety to 


Peerless 


the Wardrobe 


Patterns 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly 
on any piece of paper, give number and 
size of each pattern you want; enclose 12 
cents for each number, money order, 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) and 
address your order to Peerless Pattern 
Department, 228 So. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill., or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 
Thirly-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe 
delivery of all patterns is guaranteed. 
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8875 


€875. LADIES’ SIX-GORED BOX-PLAITED SKIR1I— 


8885. SET OF LADIES’ OVERBLOUSES— 
This pattern contains two straight overblouses 
with sashes, and a smart shawl collar with sash 
ends, which tie at the left side. One size. 


8879. SET OF LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
VESTS—tThe vest with the shawl collar is in- 
tended to wear with a suit, while the other model 
may be made up in bright cretonne or silk for 
sports wear. Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 36, 40, 44, 
and 48 inches bust measure. 


8883. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ TWO- 
GORED SKIRT—The front gore is fitted and 
the back gore is gathered at the slightly raised 
waistline. The small pockets are lined with 
contrasting color and one corner is turned out- 
ward to show the color. Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 
26 to 32 inches waist measure. 


8864. LADIES’ DRESS—A ‘dainty and very 
easily made lingerie dress can be developed from 
deep embroidery flouncing with the aid of this 
pattern. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust measure. 


8871. LADIES’ THREE-PIECE GATH- 
ERED SKIRT—This skirt has two large gores 
and at the left side there is an inset piece, making 
the third. Width-at lower edge is 134 yards. 
Sizes, 24 to 32 inches waist. 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills”’ 


insect bites 
and chafing 


ENTHOLATUM takes 
away the sting and burn 
and gently heals the irritation. 
tis antiseptic as well as sooth- 
ing and is therefore excellent { 
for cuts, bruises or any break 
in the skin. Keep Mentho- 
latum handy —take it with 
you on vacation trips. 


ZA HEALING CREAM 


entholalum 
Always made under this signature KKK 


At all druggists’ in tubes, 
25c. Jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


Do this: Write today 
for Test Package, 
Free. Or send 10c 
for special Trial Size. 
The 
Mentholatum Co. | 
Dept. F,Buffalo,N. Y. 


WOMEN! nes | 


great convenience in 


OVERALLS 


For House and 
a Farm Work 
: For real economy be sure 
those you buy are made of 


Miss Stifel 
Indigo Cloth 


Look for this boot trade- 
mark on 
the back | 
of the 

cloth in- 
ide the 


REGISTERED 


Remember it’s the CLOTH 
in the overalls that 
gives the wear! 

J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


8877. LADIES’ TWO-GORED TUNIC SKIRT—A very 


This model may be made all of one material in a design of 
very wide stripes, or the insets may be of a contrasting mate- 
rial, if preferred. Sizes, 24 to 34 inches waist measure. 


_ simple tunic skirt suitable for wide embroidery flouncing. 


The underskirt has two gores, and the tunic also, Sizes, 24 


to 34 inches waist measure. 


Advertising is the Pathway to Progress 


260 Church St., New York 


For your Ice Box or Refrigerator 


Ice boxes and refrigerators need frequent 
cleansing—need to be kept always in a sweet 
sanitary condition. Gold Dust does this to 
the very best advantage, because it~ so 
thoroughly dissolves the grease. One house- 
keeper says she always uses Gold Dust for this 
purpose, because Gold Dust so completely 
cleanses, rinses so easily — no danger of 
‘soap left behind’ in nooks and corners. 


y, YOECMNAINIS 
FACE POWDER. 
Produces a soft delicious flesh 
tint that remains until washed 
off. All tints at all toilet count- 
ers, or miniature box for 4 

cents stamps. 


THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 
Dept. 87 Cincinnati, O. 
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Variations 1n Tailored Waists 


Peerless Patterns 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern Dept., 228 S. Wells St., Chicago, or Peerless Pattern Dept., 68 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For Hay Fever and 
Summer Colds 


Luden’s give real comfort to nose 
and throat. Many uses. Popular 
with soldiers on dusty hikes and 
drilis. Luden’s allay thirst and re- 
fresh the mouth. You use Luden’s 
in winter—try them in summer, too. 


¢ NOWING what you should do is 
almost the same as doing it, and in 
this bulletin is set down the vital knowl- 
edge that every prospective mother 
should know. With the booklet is sent 
a book of patterns, both being sent to 
you upon receipt of five cents. 
WOMAN’S WORLD (Service Dept.), 107 S, Clinton St., Chicago 


Don't Wear a Truss 


= : BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
sah the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C.E.BROOKS, 286A State Street, Marshall, Mich- 


GENTS—$200 A MONTH 


en or Women a= 


New Automatic Adjustible Ward- Wi 
robe. Patented. Fitsany wall or # 
corner. Self-supporting. No nails, Eg 
no screws. Sells in homes, offices, Fair 
halls, stores, shops, garages—every 

place. iy if 


NO COMPETITION 


Women Gelighted. Biggest_and easiest 
seller ever offered. Miss Birch made 
: $84.50 in nine days. Rau sold 20 in one 
| day. A demonstration meansasale. A Dozen 

(FF ean be carried. Write quick for sample. 
THOMAS MFG.CO. 7291 Gay St. DAYTON, OHIO 


Fi We will pay as high as 

CASH OLD FALSE TEETH fteieeeesnc ene 
; > 5 not). Also buy crowns, 
bridges, old gold jewelry, silyer platinum. Cash by return 
mail. Goods held 5 to 15 days subject to your approval of our price. 


U.S. Smelting Works, 431 Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


8855) (GARD TES (7S PRT 
W AIST—There is nothing smart- 
er for sports wear with a tailored 
‘skirt than a shirtwaist of heavy 
white silk, madras or linen. The 
collar is convertible and may be 
worn either high or low. The 
back extends over in yoke effect 
and the fronts are gathered. 
Sizes, 34 to 44 bust measure. 


8868. LADIES’ WAIST—The 
large collar is cut so as to form 
deep reveres which cross in sur- 
plice effect. The waist is gathered 
at the shoulders. The long sleeves 
have turned back cuffs. Sizes, 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


8861. LADIES’ WAIST—This 
new type of waist is gathered to 
the yoke at the back as well as at 
the front. The wide shawl collar 
is bound with color to match the 


Woman’s World GUARANTEES every advertisement. 


stripe in the waist. The sleeves 
are set in without fulness and 
gathered into turned-back cuffs. 
Sizes, 34 to 44 bust. 


8882. LA DIES* SHIRT- 
W AIST—A very new and original 
design for a collar is shown in this 
illustration. The ends are carried 
down into long, straplike pieces 
which slip through double slashes 
in each side of the front. The 
fronts are gathered at the shoul- 
ders. Sizes, 36 to 42 bust measure. 


8869. LADIES’ SHIRT- 
WAIST—The collar with ends 
which tie in four-in-hand style is 
the most interesting feature of 
this waist. The fronts are gathered 
at the shoulders to the back. The 
long sleeves are gathered into deep 
cuffs which are trimmed with fancy 
turnovers. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. 
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~ New Ideas for Deft Fingers 


Peerless 


ONE-PIECE 


LADIES’ 
CORSET COVER—This garment is cut 
in one piece and is to be slipped on over 
the head. The lower edge of the front 
is gathered, but the back fits smoothly. 
The extensions at each side of front and 
back cross and fasten snugly around the 


8858. 


waistline. Sizes, 34 to 44 inches bust. 


8865. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE NEG- 
LIGEE—This negligee is very much 
simpler than it looks, for it is cut and 
draped from a straight piece of material. 
The neck is just a straight slash, and the 
drapery at the back forms itself after 
the garment is on. Cut in one size only. 


Patterns 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern 
Department, 228 South Wells St., Chicago, 
Tll., or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 
Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ss. 


Free 2 =~ 


8878. SET OF LADIES’ COLLARS 
AND CUFFS—This set contains five of 
the newest and most popular collars, two 
of them having cuffs to match. The 
knotted collars are for silk and will look 
well on dresses, while Nos. 3 and 5 may 
be used on suits or dresses. No. 1 shows 
a roll collar with plaited jabot attached. 
Cut in one size. 


8881. SET OF GIRLS’ CAPS—Two 
quaint little caps for the tiny girl are 
included in this pattern. The diagrams 
show how very easy they are to con- 
struct. They may be made of linen or 
fine pique, and a touch of hand embroid- 
ery will make them very attractive. 
Cut in sizes 2 and 4 years. 
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After your bath, 
shake Mennen’s 


all over you. 


Trade Mark 


The First Mennen Baby is 39 
Years old—and still using it. 


HINK of the billions of fat little legs and tummies 
that Mennen’s Talcum Powder has kept smooth 
and free from irritations. 

When does a baby outgrow Talcum? 

Adult skin enjoys the comfort of silky Talcum pro- 
tection just as much as baby skin does. That’s what 
Mennen’s Talcum is—a protecting film of powder 
which prevents friction and chafing. 

Your clothing will feel cool and loose after a Talceum 
bath and won't irritate you when you perspire. Shake 
Mennen’s into your shoes. Wherever and whenever you 
feel uncomfortable—apply Mennen’s Borated Taleum. 

Dust Mennen’s Talcum between the sheets on a 
hot night. They will feel like sheerest silk. 

There’s a big difference in Talcums. Some are 
good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was the first 
Borated Talcum and it is our belief that nothing better 
is made. It is safer to buy Mennen’s. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated 
formula which has never been bettered—include a va- 
riety to satisfy every need: Borated; Violet; also Flesh 
Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men which is neutral in tint and 
delightful after shaving. Send 5 cents for a trial can 
of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


MENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


NOW IN THE NEW LARGE-SIZE, ECONOMICAL CAN 


For more serious skin abrasions, 
severe chafing and painful sunburn, 
Mennen’s Kora-Konia has somewhat 
the same soothing and healing action 
as talcum, but contains m addition, 
several ingredients of recognized 
medicinal value. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories: 


42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


| CaRE are O SRBae Aree TR RCA 


Mention Woman’s World when answering advertisements. 
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Agents Wanted 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 
fume,Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S. Main,St.Louis,Mo. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 1524 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Credit. Sample. 
Sanford-Beal Co., Inc ., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 7. 


AGENTS—HO-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN AND 
Scalp Soap and Toilet Goods Plan beats everything for 
agents’ profits. Ho-Ro-Co., 132 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS: SELL FULL LINE OF GUARANTEED 
hosiery. Bought at old prices. Big profits. Sell for 
less than in stores. Write for sample outfit. Thomas 
Hosiery Co., 3288 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS: MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING GUAR- 
anteed Waterproof Kitchen Aprons. Write and learn 
how to obtain samples without cost. Moss Apron Co., 
830 Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR SPARE TIME? 
We want local representatives in Indiana to look after 
renewal subscriptions. Write us for salary offer. Ad- 
dress Box 100, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton, Chicago. 


AGENTS: NEW AUTOMATIC CHAIR SEAT. FITS 
any broken chair. No nails, tacks or glue. Big seller. 
Clear $10 a day. Free demonstrating samples. Auto- 
matic Seat Co., 3688 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress Goods, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. HW, 425 B’way, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. Favori Chemical 
Company, 588 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


I WILL PAY ANY HONEST MAN UP TO $50 
monthly for part of spare time. No canvassing. 
No capital. Write today. Voorhies, Desk 500, 
Omaha, Neb. 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING DIRECT 
from mill earns $5 a day for our representatives. All or 
spare time. No exp.necessary. Protected territory. Credit. 
W. Weber Mills, Nicetown Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOMAN’S WORLD WILL PAY A LIBERAL SAL- 
ary to men or women for looking after new and renewal 
subscriptions in Ohio. Address Box 100, Woman’s 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO WEAR A BEAUTIFUL 
new suit, made to your own measure Free, and make $35 
to $50 extra every week? You can be the best dressed 
man in your town and earn a lot of extra money if you 
write at once for our beautiful samples and a wonderful 
offer. The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 275, Chicago. 


AGENTS. WE NEED MEN AND WOMEN RIGHT 
now to take orders for world’s greatest raincoat values. 
Sixty-five fabrics. Dozens of styles. Made to measure and 
delivered direct from our big factory to your customer. 
No delivering. Profit in advance. Easy to sell. Cooper 
making $300 monthly. Glover $61.50 first four days. 
Neally 22 orders in 2 days. Four average orders a day 
gives you $2,500 a year profit. Full outfit and sample 
coat given. Write for wonderful offer. Comer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. F-18, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Farm Lands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up. Stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 
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Help Wanted 


THOUSANDS GOV’T WAR POSITIONS NOW OPEN 
to men-women. $100 mo. Easy work. Write immediately 
for free list. Franklin Institute, Dept.R-63,Rochester,N.Y. 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? LET US SHOW YOU 
how others are increasing their incomes by looking after 
our interests during spare time. Address Box 100, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


MEN-WOMEN WANTED FORGOVERNMENTWAR 
positions. Thousands needed immediately. Good salaries; 
permanent employment; liberal vacations; other ad- 
vantages. We prepare you and you secure a position or 
werefund your money. Ask for booklet ‘‘QL,’’ free to 
citizens. Washington Civil Service School, 2042 
Marden Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Help Wanted— Female 


THOUSANDS WOMEN. .GOV’T POSITIONS, $100 
mo. List free. Franklin Inst, Dept. R-73, Rochester, N.Y. 
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LADIES TO SEW, CROCHET AND TAT—GOOD 
prices paid. Send 20c for patterns. Returned if de- 
sired. Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE. LADIES TO TRAVEL 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $75 to $150 per month. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


LEARN DRESS DESIGNING. BIG DEMAND. $30 
week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R-851, Rochester, N.Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 4501, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for patterns and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS WOMEN, 18 OR OVER,WANTED IM- 
mediately. Gov’t positions. $100 month. Easy work. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. R-61, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Help Wanted—Male 


MEN—AGE 17 to 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY; 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; ex- 
penses. American Foreign Detective Agency 306,St.Louis. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Honey 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH YOU 
with honey of the choicest grades of our new 1918 crop. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
10 cents. 


Price list free. Sample, 
M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


Insects Wanted 


WANTED—BUTTERFLIES, INSECTS. SOME $1-$7. 
Prospectus free. Sinclair, Box 415, D27, Los Angeles,Cal 
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Inventions 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. WRITE 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 2109 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘TOOT sacsecavaee carta aC 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352. St. Louis. 


FREE: AN INTERESTING BOOK— ALL ABOUT 
your favorite motion picture stars,adventures, thrills hob- 
bies. American Filmdom, 7188 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


eu Team 


News Correspondents 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Long Trail 


Continued from page 7 


to him that she had never said before. 
All the concentrated hatred and bitter- 
ness and rebellion of the years in which 
her body had borne his scars and her soul 
had borne his infamies, was in it. 

He listened, for the moment stupid 
and incredulous. Then he _ lurched 
toward her. And for his fingers on her 
throat she said no more. Sinewy fingers 
they were, and merciless. They shook 
her so that her dark head, wrapped in the 
crimson scarf, was like a gayly-colored 
ball that must part from the brown 
throat and go rolling into some shadowy 
corner. 

Then at last he flung her against the 
wall where she leaned, gasping. 

The bare and moon-lit room echoed 
their breathing as they faced each other 
across the shadows. The wind whipped 
a ragged old window shade. Somewhere 
above their heads was the scurry of rats. 
Her hands fell to the table at her side and 
fumbled unconsciously with something 
her fingers touched—something familiar, 
something that, coward that he was and 
always afraid of the emergencies of his 
rough-and-ready life, lay never quite out 
of her father’s reach. 

She lifted her head on its poor bruised 
throat and met his menacing glance 
fully. He would abuse her no more, she 
told him. She was going away at once. 
She would never come back, and if he 
followed her she would go away again. 
Her voice was quiet and steady, but oh, 
the deadness of her eyes, and the quiver- 
ing tightness of her lips, and the fire that 
had gone out of her forever? 

He wasted no words in reply. The 
oath that was oftenest on his lips sprung 
from them now, and he came at her, 
ominously. 

She backed to the wall, 
breathing. 

His yellow-brown eyes were burning 
like a desert cat’s. His arm shot out 
again, the fingers opening for another 
hold upon her throat. She could wait 
no longer, she realized. She lifted the 
revolver and fired—out of the heaped 
abouse of a lifetime, with the desperation 
of self-preservation. 

And he lurched, and lay at her feet, 
his outflung arm touching her skirts. 

Without a cry she stood looking down 
at him. His whistling breath was stilled 
at last. She did not try to undo what 
she had done. 


scarcely 


She stepped carefully around him and 
closed the open window and drew the 
ragged blind. She took up the bag she 
had thrown on the bed, and went out 
and locked the door. 

Swiftly she sped to Moreon’s place. 
But Jesus Hernandez had tired of wait- 
ing, and was gone. 

Down the gray and shadowy road she 
saw a moving dot. She ran without 
stopping until she overtook it, falling, 
breathless, into the wagon and lying 
there, spent, upon the tarpaulin, with 
the boxes of provisions which Hernandez 
had bought, about her. 

The old wood-gatherer turned his 
weather-seared face, and spoke in their 
common tongue: 

“So he didn’t come, little sister? I 
could have told you that he wouldn’t.” 

In the red dawn they came to his 
house, and she ate the food his wife set 
for her, before she mounted the pony 
which he brought. 

When she was in the saddle she 
dropped something into his palm. 

“It’s the money for the horse,’ she 
explained, “I’m buying him. I won’t 
be back, Jesus.” 


LL day she rode, by trails that were 
choked with dust, and across farther 
wastes that had always been trackless. 
At evening she stood in the stirrups 
and a little cry slipped over her dust- 
covered lips. A ery that was like the cry 
of a tired child, ringing strangely in the 
desert. 

Against savage buttes ahead, from a 
canyon as wild as the untamed spirits of 
those who used to dwell in it, came a thin 
spiral of smoke. In the scrabble of lava- 
strewn rocks at the side of a hut a woman 
tended a few forlorn fowls. She was as 
old as the desert itself, and as much a 
part of it as its own prickly stubborn 
growth. One fleshless arm shaded her 
peering eyes as she stared at the ap- 
proaching figure. 

Slowly, with a face of passive incredu- 
lity, but with a strange fire beginning to 
glow in her dim yes, she came down over 
the rocks to the floor of the desert, where 
she waited, the wind whipping her black 
mane, and the rags about her bare, sun- 
baked ankles. 

“T have come home, grandmother, 
down the long trail,” the girl said, in the 
only tongue the woman knew. 
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Of Interest to Women 


DANDRUFF, ITCHING SCALP, GRAY AND FALL- 
ing hair, quickly abolished with Graolene. Not a dye. 
Free booklet. Dwight T. Sprague, 1629 Montrose,Chicago. 
$e eS eee 


FOR FIFTEEN CENTS I WILL SEND YOU, POST- 
paid, a lily design for stencilling a square pillow 
Bessie Williams, 525 W. Monroe St., Chicago. ~ 


ARMENIAN LACE— FIRST LESSONS IN ARME- 
nian lace—instructions, eight edgings and doily complete 
for ten cents, postpaid. Bessie Williams, 525 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


SEES 
TALKS WITH A YOUNG GIRL CONCERNING 
herself, by Dr. Edith B. Lowry. A book every girl 
should Tead. Sent postpaid with a year’s subscription 
to Woman’s World for seventy cents. Address Dr. Edith 


B. Lowry, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
cSMAC 


Old Coins 


WILL PAY $7.00 FOR 1853 QUARTER, NO ARROWS: 
$100.00 for 1853 Half without arrows: $3.00 tor rane dor 
lar, proof. We buy all rare coins to 1912, cents to dollars, 
and old bills. Cash premiums paid. Send 4c. Get large 
Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept.7,Ft.Worth,Tex. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. SEND 
Sketch or Model for Search. Books and Advice Free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 
SS eee 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED. 

Hae = we pe search and report. 1918 
ition 90-Page Patent Book Free. G: Ki 

11-H, Oriental Bldg, Washington, DG 


SEND 


YOUR IDEA WANTED—PATENT YOUR INVEN- 
tion. I'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice 
free. Patents advertised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent 


Lawyer, 115 Owen Bldg., Washi a 
Woolworth Bldg., Noe to nated Dore 
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Photo Finishing ; 


MAIL US 10c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR DEVEL- 
opeaeas and ere ee Best material. Skilled 
Operators. end name for details. R 

Finishing Co., 210 Bell Ave., Roane, =e aor 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS. OUR PRICE 
only 25c for oe a 6 exposure roll film and making 
six prints up to Postal size. Postals, 40c. Mailed back, 
prepaid. Cash must accompany order. Do not send ~ 
age stamps. Moen’s Art Studio, Box S, Preston, Minn. 


Salesmen Wanted 


WANTED ILLINOIS MEN OR WOMEN TO REP-- 


resent our publication during spare time. 
liberally for your leisure hours. 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., 


We will 
Address Box 100, 
Chicago. 


— ee ee 
SALESMEN-CITYOR TRAVELING. EXPERIENCE 
So Send for list of openings and full icu- 
ars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries— 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment seve rented 
Members. Nat’lSalesmen’s Tr.Ass’n.Dept.1 22K,Chicago. 


Story Writers Wanted 


STORIES,POEMS,PLAYS,ETC.,ARE WANTED FOR 
publication. Write Literary Bureau, 143, Hannibal, Mo. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES IN SPARE TIME; ALSO 
articles and news items. Big pay. Copyright book free. 
Press Syndicate, 4502, St. Louis, Mo. 


Toilet Articles 


FRECKLES POSITIVELY REMOVED, BY DR. BER- 
ry’s Freckle Ointment, or money back, By mail,65c. Free 
Booklet. Dr. C. H. Berry Co.,2975 Michigan Av.,Chicago. 


Wedding Invitations 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelo 
$2.75. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Write for samp 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 997 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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A Strange Inheritance 


Continued from page 31 


either side, and still the trumpets pealed 
and snarled and called, until their exult- 
ant voices rang backward and forward 
from one great tower to another. 

She put her hands before her face. 
The whole visible world seemed reeling 
away into fantasy. Then, as she looked 
up again, she saw a low carriage, a vic- 
toria, of black and silver. A tall foot- 
man in long, yellow coat, took her by 
the arm, and assisted her into the car- 
riage. The man then ran round and 
mounted on the box by the side of the 
coachman. There was a crack of the 
whip and the two horses plunged for- 
ward, 

It seemed that the whole moorland 
was alight. The orange and blood-red 
flames of the torches were tossed up and 
down in a great avenue of mysterious 
light. The snarling of the trumpets 
died down. 

The carriage was galloping over a turf 
road. It swayed upon its perfect springs. 
There was a horrible purpose and design 
in all this wizard pageantry. 

Violet was clutching the edge of the 
padded seat on which she sat. Her eyes 
were stretched wide open, her conscious- 
ness was like a battlefield on which all 
was obscure But her heart called, and 
called unceasingly to Gerald. 

“The brute has me! The dreadful 
man has got me! Oh, Gerald! Gerald!’ 

The hoofs of the galloping horses made 
a sharp metallic sound now, as they 
beat upon a road of stone or concrete. 
The powerful animals plunged forward, 
and Violet saw something like an im- 
mense precipice of rock rise up in front. 
Here, the mist had gone, but the dusk of 
evening had taken its place. As she 
stared above, she saw two vast towers 
etched black against the gray and fading 
sky. There was a hollow thunder as the 
carriage galloped over the drawbridge of 
Castle Ynad, and a sudden darkness as 
it rushed beneath the vaulted gate 
tower. Then grooms came running 
from every quarter of a great quadrangle, 
surrounded by massive buildings, glow- 
ing with orange light in the tall Gothic 
windows. 

Somewhere high above, perhaps in the 
great central tower of the Keep—she was 
to realize this afterward—a mighty bell 
began to toll. Boom! Boom! Boom! 

She alighted from the carriage like a 
person in a trance. A man in black 
clothes came to her and bowed, saying 
something she hardly heard. She fol- 

_lowed him, however, through a low pos- 
tern door set in the angle made by a 
circular tower and the wall of the mas- 
sive central pile. Violet could never at 
any time remember the full details of her 
progress through gloomy passages, and 
up winding stone stairways, worn by 
the feet of centuries. On this landing or 
on that, doors seemed to open, faces 
peered—there were liveried servants 
everywhere. It was as though she were 
walking through a palace of a king hun- 
dreds of years ago, a palace where a great 
court held royal state. 

At last, in a narrow corridor she came 
toadoor. The servant opened it, bowed, 
and invited her to enter. She did so, and 
it closed behind her. 

She found herself in an immense apart- 
ment with a roof of vaulted stone. 
Many electric lights hung from the roof, 
and the place was as brilliant as at noon. 
The windows, which seemed to be filled 
with stained glass, were tall and narrow, 
high up in the walls and far out of reach. 
For a space of some ten feet between the 
windows and the floor, the walls were 
covered with marvelous tapestry, de- 
picting hunting scenes dating from the 
days of the Black Prince. The knightly 
figures, the coursing hounds, and ant- 
lered stags belonged to a period of art 
which has been lost in our day. In an 
immense hearth of stone, supported by 
carved heraldic figures, a fire of logs was 
burning—it would have roasted an ox. 
The floor was covered with soft rugs and 
skins, the furniture was of very ancient 
oak, and the chairs and_ faldstools 
round the fire were piled with silken 
cushions. At one end of the room was 
an immense trophy of arms. Spears, 
swords, javelins, and daggers, inlaid 
with gold and jewels shining with a 


_turned serious. 


wonderful lustre in the bright light. 

Violet advanced to the center of the 
room. The door by which she had en- 
tered was closed. She was still alone. 

“Whatever happens, I must keep my 
head,” she said hurriedly to herself 
several times—as if she were addressing 
someone else. She stared round her, 
and suddenly became aware of all the 
richness and beauty of this untouched 
medieval place. ‘It is a queen’s room!” 
she murmured with a shudder. 

Her eyes fell upon the weapons at the 
farther end of the room. She looked 
fearfully round her, and then with noise- 
less footsteps she glided up to the wall. 
Close to her hand, in a sheath of gold- 
rimmed leather, was a small dagger with 
a ten-inch blade and a richly jeweled 
hilt. Snatching it from its supports, she 
drew the blade. It was beautifully 
damaskeened in gold, and both edges 
were as sharp as a razor, and the point 
was needle fine. i 

“T have a weapon, at all events,” she 
thought, as with trembling hands she 
thrust the beautiful, evil-looking thing 
into the bosom of her dress. 

She hurried away from the wall, afraid 
of being found there and betraying her 
secret. Going to a eushioned bench by 
the fire, she sank down upon it with a 
moan. For the first time, she felt utterly 
helpless and forlorn. The unthinkable, 
the incredible had happened. She was 
a prisoner in Castle Ynad, snatched out 
of the living world by an imperious hand, 
as if time had suddenly run backward to 
the lawless days when a Llandrylas was 
a veritable king of Wales. 

Then she began to laugh—helpless, 
hysterical laughter it was. “It is too 
funny!” she gurgled. ‘‘Who would be- 
lieve that such a thing was possible to- 
day. What would ‘Bud’ Kinsolving say 
if he knew!” 

Her voice rang in the high vaulted 
roof above, rang and died away. Then 
with the precision of an echo—though it 
was not that—she was answered by a 
harsh cackle of merriment. 

She sprang to her feet and turned, her 
hand moving instinctively to her breast 
as she did so. 

Three yards away stood a figure, 
which seemed to have stepped straight 
out of the visions of delirium, or some 
horrible and fantastic dream. 

_ {To Be ConTINueEb.} 
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The Bigger Game 
Continued from page 26 


Rhoda nodded. 

“Did you want—anything special?’ 

“Why, I—I > Rhoda faltered. 
She could not say to Central’s hero, the 
things she had been so anxious to tell 
Paul. ‘“I—my, you were dandy in the 
game! Wasn't it great!’ she said 
nervously, trying to cover her confusion. 

Paul grinned broadly. 

“Say, it wasn’t so bad was it—the 
way it all worked out.’ He suddenly 
“When I got my chance 
to play, I just made up my mind I was 
going to square myself with you—if it 
broke a leg.” 

“Oh, Paul, that’s what I went after 
you for—to tell you—you.didn’t have to 
square yourself with me—I didn’t care 
whether you played or not—it was my 


fault—I *> The words came in a 
rush now. 
Paul, reddening uncomfortably, 


stopped her apologies. 

‘Gee, Rhoda, I don’t blame you for 
thinking I was a piker,”’ he said. 

“But I didn’t,” she protested, 
was my fault—I——”’ 

“Oh, we should worry,” Paul stopped 
her again. 

Rhoda knew that everything was all 
right between them, knew it with a glad 
lift of the spirit, with a springtime 
warmth about the heart. And nothing 
else mattered. For several minutes they 
sat in the sweet spring dusk, quiet, in the 
old companionable silence. 

Then Paul broke it with a happy, 
sheepish little laugh. 

““|__”’ he said, “‘I am kind o’ glad, 
though, that you came back looking for 
me—before——.” 
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The Button that Will Beat the Kaiser 
No wonder he’s proud—Who wouldn’t be? 


When iron crosses are selling for junk, these attractive little 
buttons in three colors will be proudly worn by red-blooded boys 
and girls in every part of the United States. They are more than 
a handsome decoration—they are a badge of service. They show 
that the wearer is doing his part toward winning this war. And 
when we all get together and each one does his share as symbol- 
ized by this little button, it won’t take long to roll back the 
Kaiser’s armies and to crush him with the very force that he created. 


Every patriotic boy or girl with a spark of ambition can have 
one of these buttons Free. They are the official emblem of our 
National Thrift Stamp Club, and they show that you are author- 
ized to act as our Thrift Stamp purchasing agent in your locality. 


Woman’s World Wants to Buy 
100,000 Thrift Stamps This Summer 


But instead of buying them all in one place, we are going to 
let the members of our Thrift Stamp Club act as our purchasing 
agents and we will buy the Stamps through you. Think of that, you 
Thrift Stamp Salesmen! Here’s your chance to make a record 
for yourself and to sell twice as many Thrift Stamps as any of 
your friends. Won’t that be fine? 


But that’s only half the good news. For every Thrift Stamp 
we buy from you, we will give you one free of charge for yourself. 
Can you beat it? For every Thrift Stamp we buy from you, you 
get one free. That sound good to you? Come on then! 


How to Become a Thrift Stamp Purchasing Agent 


Show this advertisement to your mother or your aunt or the lady next door. Tell 
her the price of a year’s subscription to WoMAN’s WORLD is only 50 cents and that you 
would like to send in her order. It doesn’t make any difference if she is already taking 
the magazine, because in that case we will extend her subscription for a full year. Tell 
her that Uncle Sam gets the entire 50 cents she gives you, because with it you buy two 
Thrift Stamps, that you keep one for yourself and send in the other with her order. 
She’ll give you her order all right, because WoMAN’s WoRLD is worth much more than 
the subscription price we charge. 

Then buy two Thrift Stamps, keep one for yourself and send the other to me 
with the name and address of the subscriber and your own name and address. 


As soon as I receive the subscription and the Thrift Stamp, I will send you free 
this attractive club button and full information about acting as our Thrift Stamp pur- 
chasing agent. Isn’t it easy? Why almost before you’ve started you have bought two 
Thrift Stamps to help Uncle Sam—and one of them is your very own. 


We’re Going to Wipe the Smile 


from the face of old Bill the Kaiser, and we’re going to have a good time while we do 
it. Get inthe game! START NOW! Don’t wait for someone else to get ahead of 


I will send you the membership button 


other to me with the subscription. 
t" USE THE COUPON. 


and full instructions by return mail. 


Indicate with X mark whether 


This Subscription is 4 pen 


COUPON 


Ray Wallace, Chairman, 
Woman’s World Thrift Stamp Club, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
I have secured one subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD at 50 cents and have invested this 
money in Thrift Stamps, one of which I have kept and the other I am enclosing with this coupon. 


Subscriber’s Name 


Full Address 


Please send me a Thrift Stamp Club membership button and full instructions for acting as 
your Thrift:Stamp purchasing agent in my district. 


Have you read the advertising? 


! 

} 

you. Get your subscriber today; buy two Thrift Stamps—keep one and mail the | 
YY 
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Were You Born This Month? 


F YOU were—between July 22 and August 22—your 
sign is Leo, the lion. People born in this sign are 
kind hearted, generous, sympathetic and magnetic. 
They make excellent nurses if in full sympathy with 
the patient. Are emotional, have good intuitional 
power by which they are often able to escape the 
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Woman’s World 


Famous August Birthdays 


Prrncts Scorr Key, the author of our national 
anthem, was born in Frederick County, Mary- 
land, August 9, 1780. He was a graduate of St. John’s 
College, at Annapolis, and practiced law at Frederick, 
Maryland, removing later to Washington, where he 
became district attorney in the District of Columbia. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner”’ was written in 1814, 
when, during the attack of the British on Baltimore, 


consequences of their own acts. — Usually they go 1918 AUGUST Key went on an errand under a flag of truce, to the 
through the world with tittle friction. They ane British fleet, but was detained while the bombardment 
fearless, and courageous in emergencies without a SuN.. MON. TUE. We. THU. of Fort McHenry, the defense of Baltimore, was taking 


sign of inner doubts. Have great love for their own, 
especially for children, and are wise in rearing them. 
They have good ideas along this line and will listen to 
no advice from others. Their motto is ‘“‘Love me, love - 
my dog,”’ and all who wish to get along with Leo had 


place. He watched the fight during the night, and in 


1 the morning, upon seeing the Stars and Stripes still 
4 5 6 7 3 waving, composed the famous song. Over his grave, 


at Frederick, Maryland, the American flag floats every 
day of the year. 

better respect this. As a rule these people are slow to 11 12 13 14 15 as iia 

anger, but when roused have furious tempers. Make 
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excellent providers and both men and women usually 
25 26 27 26 29 
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LIVER WENDELL Hotumes, the great American 

author and poet, was born August 29, 1809, in 
Cambridge, Mass., as he himself has said, in the 
shadow of Harvard University. 
minister, and his mother a bright, vivacious little wom- 
an of good education. While attending school and 
college Holmes was wholly undecided what to study, 
his mind wavering between law, medicine and litera- 
ture, but he turned to the first two. The year after he 
left school, however, he was, to quote himself, “tempted 
into print,” and to this fact we owe the ‘Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” ‘Old Ironsides” 
other products of his pen. 


know where the best markets are. They are not dis- 
tinguished for constancy, and take quick prejudices, 
which are often right. Are well adapted to vocations 
requirng sympathetic and magnetic force, such as ora- 
tors, elocutionists, lecturers, and inspirational speakers. 
Some very fine cooks come from this sign. The com- 
panions who harmonize best with Leo people are those 
in Gemini, Libra, Sagittarius or Aries. Their faults are 
most marked, many are cunning, tricky, prevaricators 
and chronic borrowers. They are hot headed, selfish, 
impetuous, fiery and passionate. Are much given to 
looking after their own comfort first, doing as little.as 
they have to, preferring to bask inthe sun. The diseases 
these people are subject to are weakness of lungs, 
violent fevers, heart troubles, back and kidney troubles. 
All of these are aggravated and often caused by long 
fits of blues and despondency. Leo people fear pains. 
Their gems are the ruby and sardonyx; their astral 
colors, red, green, black; and their flower the poppy. 


August was named for the Roman Em- 
In the days of the 


peror Augustus. 
Roman Republic the year began with 
March, and August was the 6th month, 


and was then called Sextilis. But after 
Julius Caesar made his reforms in the 
calendar it became the 8th month. Em- 
peror Julius had named a month after 
himself, and when Augustus came to the 
throne, he wished a like honor and named 
his luckiest month after himself. Then, as 
August had but 30 days, and he desired it to 
have as many as July, a day was taken from 


and many 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Francis Scott Key 
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If you were born in August, later than the 22d, you 


were born under Virgo, the next sign of the zodiac 


February, which was already the shortest 
of the months, and given to August. 


It Happened in August 


The great European war, which has in- 
volved nearly every nation in the world, 
began August 1, 1914. 


On August 2, Germany demanded that 
Belgium grant her permission to pass 
through the country for strategic reasons, 
in her campaign against France. Belgium, 
thus confronted with the choice of granting 
the demand or protecting its independence 
and neutrality, chose the latter course. 

Under the guidance of her ruler, King 
Albert, this little country, about one-fourth 
the size of the state of Pennsylvania, un- 
prepared, with a handful of men pitted 
against Germany’s trained armies, has had 
to pay heavily for that decision, for it has 
become the battleground of Europe. 

Its works of art have been destroyed, its 
cities burned, its farms devastated, and its 
people killed, maimed or put into slavery. 


On August 11, 1807, the first steamboat, 
the ““Clermont,’? made a trial trip on the 
Hudson river, covering the distance from 
New York to Albany, in thirty-six hours, 
a journey which had formerly required from 
seven to ten days. It traveled at the rate 
of five miles an hour. 

Robert Fulton, the inventor of the steam- 
boat, had invented various machines, flax- 
spinners, rope twisters, and canal locks, and 
had been continually occupied with these 
inventions up to the time he turned his at- 
tention to the subject of steam navigation 
in American commerce, which was then 
considered practically impossible. He had 
made many failures, but he must have 
taken for his motto the old saw, “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again,” for he 
persisted—and succeeded. 

There are now no details of the construc- 
|tion and cost of the first steamboat extant, 
but Fulton left a written description of the 
trial trip, which is often quoted. The boat 
was probably propelled by a beam-engine 
with the paddle wheels uninclosed, and may 
have been equipped with sails. 

To this same inventor belongs the honor 
of constructing in 1814, the first steam war 
vessel ever built by the United States. 

Like many inventors, he failed to protect 
his creations properly, and like many of 
these patient workers, he died without 
reaping the benefits of his toil, and without 
knowing how wonderful his inventions were. 


If the outlook is dark, 
try the uplook, 


There’s a wondrous 

smell of spices 
In the kitchen, 
Most bewitchin’ ; 

There are fruits cut into 
slices 

That just set the palate 
ttchin’; 

There’s the sound of 
spoon on platter 

And the rattle and the 
clatter; 

And a bunch of kids 
are hastin’ 

To the splendid joy of 
tastin’; 

It’s the fragrant time of 
year 

When fruit-cannin’ 
days are here. 


Why are troubles like 
babies? 

They grow larger with 
nursing. 


If your neighbor knows 
all about you, and likes 
you just the same, hold 
onto him—he’s a true 
friend. 


If you'd keep your brow 
free 
From August sweat, 
Take this for your hot- 
weather motto: 


“Don’t fret.” 


Of course you may also 
have to resort to palm- 
leaf fans and iced lem- 
onade. 


Thinking before you act 
ts a very good thing—if 
you don’t think too long. 


After the sun the rain, 
After the rain the sun; 

This is the way of life 
Till the work be done. 


Little Items 


LAST month we promised to give you 
the rest of the state mottoes, and 
here they are: 

Nebraska—“ Equality before the law.” 

Nevada—“ All for our country.” 

New Hampshire—(No motto.) 

New Jersey—‘‘Liberty and _ pros- 
perity.” 

New Mexico—‘It 
advances.” 

New York—* Excelsior.”’ 

North Carolina—‘To be, rather than 
to seem.” 

North Dakota—*“ Liberty and union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.”’ 

Ohio—(No motto.) 

Oklahoma—‘“‘Labor conquers all 
things.” 

Oregon—* The Union.” 

Pennsylvania—* Virtue, 
independence.” 

Rhode Island—‘ Hope.”’ 

South Carolina—* Ready in soul and 
resource,’’ and ‘‘ While I breathe I hope.” 
‘South Dakota—“ Under God the peo- 
ple rule.” 

Tennessee—“‘ Agriculture, commerce.” 

Texas—Has no official motto, but 
““Texas—one and indivisible.’’ adopted 
by the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas, is sometimes used. 

* Utah—* Industry.”’ 

Vermont—‘‘ Freedom and unity.” 

Virginia—*‘ Thus ever to tyrants.” 

Washington—(No motto.) 

West Virginia—‘* Mountaineers are 
always free.” 

Wisconsin—‘ Forward.”’ 

Wyoming—“ Equal rights.” 

United States—* One, out of many.” 


increases as it 


liberty and 


 VERYBODY knows that the people 
of Illinois are called *‘Suckers”’ and 
those of Wisconsin, ‘“Badgers;” but 
everybody doesn’t know why. 

A long time ago in the lead region of 
Wisconsin there were two classes of 
miners—those who worked at the mines 
the year round, and those who came 
from Illinois to operate during the sum- 
mer only. Those who stayed permanent- 
ly used to dig burrows in the hillside and 
there they cooked, ate and slept. They 
were therefore called “‘badgers’”’ on ac- 
count of their burrows. And because 
the Illinoisans usually came in the 
spring and went in the fall at the same 
time the suckers in the river migrated, 
the term ‘‘sucker’’ was applied to them. 


HE AVERAGE weight of a man’s 
heart is eleven ounces; of a woman’s, 
nine ounces. And so, in the business of 
love, in the giving and taking of hearts, 
it looks as if the fair sex had the best of 
the bargain, doesn’t it? 


on the Side 


HE HEAD of the Indian which ap- 

pears on one side of our pennies 
coined before the Lincoln penny made 
its appearance, is in memory of Poca- 
hontas, the Indian princess of Virginia, 
that famous historical character who 
saved John Smith’s life. 


Ie YOU wish to visit the highest city 
in the world you must travel to 
Pasco, in Peru, South America, which 
is 13,673 feet above the level of the 
ocean. 


NE of the oldest trees known was the 

great elm, called “The Treaty 
Tree,’’ which stood for 283 years, at the 
intersection of Hanover and: Beach 
streets, Kensington, Pa., and under 
which William Penn made his famous 
treaty with the.Indians. In 1810 it was 
blown down and from its wood many 
work-stands, chairs, vases and other 
souvenirs have been made. 


W= LEARNED recently that our 
American soldiers abroad, do not 
like to be called ‘‘Sammies,” the nick- 
name given them by the French soldiers, 
but much prefer to be called ‘“‘ Buddies” 
or “Yanks.” We have a guilty feeling 
that we have called them ‘‘Sammies” 
on several occasions, and we herewith 
humbly apologize, and promise that we 
won’t do it again. 


I" SEEMS strange to us to think of a 
man’s being flogged for kissing his 
wife; but during the early days of Puri- 
tanism, in Massachusetts a sea-captain, 
just returned from a long voyage, was 
given a public flogging for kissing his 
wife in the street, where she had come 
to meet him, the statute law declaring 
legal such a punishment for this open 
demonstration of affection. 


[TURING the first seventeen days of 
May, the sale of War Savings 
Stamps averaged about two million 
dollars a day. Just figure out how many 
quarters that means. 


"THERE'S a curious old legend which 

says that the blackbird was, origin- 
ally, not black at all, but white. Once 
upon a time, ever so long ago, the story 
runs, three days of the year, January 30, 
31, and February 1, were so cold that the 
poor bird_had to take refuge in a chim- 
ney. When it came out it was black— 


probably from the soot—and black it 
has been, from that day to this. 
Near the town of Brescia, Italy, those 
ads days are called “the blackbird’s 
ays 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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Contributed through Division of Advertising 


“TIT got the sweetest hat today. And, my dear, of course, I 
didn’t really need it, but—”’ 


* * * * 
“What if it ts only a few blocks? Here, taxi!” 
* * * * 


“T know I'd feel a lot better if I ate less, but I simply must 
have a big order of—”’ 


* * * 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked with signif- 
icant craters and “‘plum-caked’’ with unspeakable things 
that once were men, our soldiers can’t hear all that some 
of us are saying. Good that they can’t, isn’t it? It wouldn’t 
make it any easier to stand firm against those blood- 
crazed, grey hordes who come on wave after wave because 
they believe their Kaiser is ‘‘God’s anointed shepherd of 
the German people.”’ 


* * * * 


It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. We 
have simply been thoughtless. 

Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. So far, 
we have been asked only to lend—to lend at a good round 


4% interest. Turn your THOUGHTLESS dollars into 
War Savings Stamps. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON 


United States Gov't, Comm, on Public Information 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
Walter W. Manning, The Publisher of Woman’s World 


Here is a bright. pillow —attractive 


and patriotic, and just the thing in 
the homes of friends of the boys 
who have been called to the colors. 
It is stamped, ready for working, 
without trim, on heavy art cloth 
Suiting. It will be delivered pre- 
paid to you ONLY in combination 
with a year’s subscription to Wo- 
man’s World. The price for both 
is 87 cents. 
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You will find a ‘smajl 
amount of work, in com- 
parison to the rich’ effect 
of the finished clusters of 
purple grapes which adorn 
this. -pretty table scarf. 
Satin stitch, made by 
working over and over, 
is used here. The scarf 
without fringe, stamped 
on coutrie, ready to work, 
will be delivered to you 
prepaid, ONLY in com- 
bination with a _ year's 
subscription to Woman's 
World. The price for both 
is $1.00. 
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This round centerpiece has a graceful spray of 
Pine cones for decoration, and worked in soft 
shades of brown and green, will be a welcome 
adornment for the living room table. The doily, 
stamped on oatmeal cloth, with lace to trim, ready 
for you to begin embroidering, will be sent you 
prepaid, ONLY in combination with one year’s 
subscription to Woman’s World. The price for 
both is 87 cents. 


A basket of posies that always stay 
fresh! That's one reason why you 
and your friends will especially like 
this pillow design. It comes 
stamped on tan coutrie, all ready 

for you to work. Fringe is not included. 
The flowers: are thade with French knots, 
which, as every needlewoman knows, is a 
quick and easy stitch with effective results. 
The pillow will be sent, prepaid to you, ONLY 
in combination with a year’s subscription to 
Woman's World, the price for both being 87c. 


A table runner with flower 
basket design to match 
the sofa cushion is shown 
here. Nothing could be 
prettier for your center 
table than this scarf with 
its gay clusters of flowers, 
shading from pink to deep 
rose. It will be sent to 
you stamped and ready 
for working, without 
fringe. The runner will be 
delivered prepaid, ONLY 
in combination with one 
year's subscription to 
Woman's World. The 
price for both is $1.12. 


Send Your Orders at Once to 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St. 
Chicago 
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No Fabric Too Fine 
No Skin Too Delicate 


For That Wonderful 


KIRK’S FLAKE 


WHITE 


SOAP 


Really different—Economically different. 
Made only of purest vegetable oils. Lathers 
quickly, cleanses thoroughly—in hard water, 
or soft—in cold water or hot. Leaves a 
clean, sweet odor. Ideal for Toilet and Bath 


In Washing Laces or Georgette Crepe 
~Make a’ thick lather in warm water with 
Kirk’s Flake Soap. Wash the sheer article 
by gently squeezing it in the suds. If badly 
soiled, apply Kirk’s Flake Soap directly on 
the soiled spots. Rinse in water, same 
temperature, Squeeze with hands and dry. 


Sold by All Dealers 


JAMES S. 


CHICAGO > 
MAKERS OF JAP ROSE SOAP AND JAP ROSE TALCUM POWDER 


“T will read and study, and maybe my chance will 
wome.’’—Abraham Lincoln. 


de Se—<e2 O MY WAY of thinking, that saying 
I “@ of the immortal commoner should 
be emblazoned upon the wall of every 
schoolhouse in our land. 

Can you imagine a boy or a girl 
fj going back to school upon whose 
| | heart such a sentiment would not find 
e Da helpful reaction? Save your youth 
* and your nation will save itself. 

Infuse into the veins of youth the hope of personal 
achievement and an abiding faith in our form of 
government and you have given him a spirit that soars 
to the finer citizenship. 

And in our brief history—brief compared to the 
age of other nations—there is no finer example of 
American citizenship and the enduring trust in that 
simple statement, than the achievement of the great 
man who made it. 

Sometimes when a teacher thinks a boy’s mind has 
wandered back into green, lush grass that skirted the 
creek in a summer that has gone, wouldn’t it be nice 
if the boy were brought back by hearing or seeing: 

**T will read and study, and maybe my chance will 
come.” 


ND THE chance does come. For this is the 
A land of opportunity. In nearly all the high 
places of our nation—in literature, art, science, 
education, religion, invention and finance—you will 
find the greater number of the men and women are 
those with humble beginnings. Many of them had 
not the privilege of attending high schools, and some 
started out in life with the simple educational 
equipment, if you can call it that, which a few 
months of the winter term of the cross-roads school 
could give. 

And the chance came to them. They were not 
opportunists, however, and their chance was not 
merely a matter of luck. The chance they had was 
the one they sought, that they worked for, that they 
created and were ready to fill—the opportunity that 
work and study had made for them. 

The great high place is not always the verification 
of general qualities of real worth. Sometimes it is 
obtained by some special talent persistently energized 
to final accomplishment. And sometimes these per- 
sons in high places make no permanent impress upon 
the life or history of the nation. But the great fact 
remains that in those humble beginnings, they had 
faith in this country and its people and in its form of 
government. That is the kind of faith that makes 
the youth know that if he works and studies he can be 
ready when this chance comes. 

In my own thoughts of Lincoln there is always asso- 
ciated a present-day thought—something that moth- 
ers can think of, and that is that somewhere in these 
United States there is a boy—a mere baby maybe— 
that in fifty years from now will be president of this 
great nation. We do not know where or who he is, 
and yet we know that it will be some boy who loves 
this country next to his God, who has worked and 
studied—and whose chance has come. 


OME is the big thing in our lives. It is the 
H sweetest and most restful place in all the great 
wide world. It is the one big thing that makes 

life so dear and human existence so wonderful. It is 
the place where love begins, and where at last we 
realize our human incapacity to appreciate the 
breadth and depth and eternity of love. What would 
life be if our hearts were not forever bound by the 
ties of blood and love to those who have gone on before 
for endless generations since the beginning of Time? 
Love of parents for children and children for parents, 
brothers and sisters, is all centered in the home— 
the place where memory began, the place where 
memory ends—the perpetual shrine ruled over by the 
sweetest and best of all—the great and wonderful 
things that a loving Creator has given—your mother. 


ND IT IS for the home, and the home interests 
and everything about the home that is good, for 
which your boy or your neighbor’s boy is 

fighting. The German ambition to change the map 
of the world is no less an ambition to thoroughly 
Prussianize the homes of the world. There is no end 
to their desires. They would leap the seas and spread 
the poison gas across a continent. Anything short 
of an absolutely victorious peace would mean 
nothing—for their word is not good. 

They were parties to The Hague treaties and sol- 
emnly agreed: 


“Prisoners of war 
treated. 

“The State may utilize the labor of prisoners 
of war according to their rank and aptitude, 


must be humanely 
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officers excepted. The tasks . . .. shall 
have no connection with the operations of the 
war. 


“It is especially forbidden— 
To employ poison or poisoned weapons. 
To employ arms, projectiles or material calcu- 
lated to cause unnecessary suffering. 

“The attack or bombardment by whatever 
means of towns, villages, dwellings or buildings 
which are undefended is prohibited. 

The pillage of a town or place, even when taken 
by assault, is prohibited. 

“Family honor and rights, the lives of persons 
and private property, as well as religious con- 
victions and practice, must be respected. 

The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable. 

“It is forbidden to lay automatic contact 
mines off the coast and ports of the enemy with 
the sole object of intercepting commercial ship- 
ping. 

“The bombardment by naval forces of unde- 
fended ports, towns, villages, dwellings or build- 
ings is forbidden. 

“Military hospital ships shall be re- 
Spee and cannot be captured while hostilities 
astee 


You are fighting the people who have violated 
every one of those articles. You may not be on the 
front, but there is some one there for you. You are 
fighting them when you buy War Savings Stamps 
and Liberty Bonds. You are not fighting simply 
for peace; you are fighting and paying for your exist- 
ence, as a free people, as a free citizen in a free 
nation, and for the homes and hearthsides of the good 
people of the world. 


HEARD a disgusted man on the train the other 

day, exclaim to another man ‘‘and my boy knits! 

Isn’t that the limit? A kid that will knit can’t 
be much of a kid. I told my wife, but oa CAT 
that was the last I heard. 

I don’t think I would cheer any if I came home and 
found my two boys crocheting. I would probably 
think there was something wrong with them or most 
likely, man-like, blame their mother. But then, per- 
sonally, I don’t care much to see a boy with a Dutch 
cut or one with curls. However, I admit that those 
hair cuts are just my country prejudices, and haven’t 
anything at all to do with the quantity of the gray 
matter, and are not at all indicative of the gentleness of 
the child. Ifthe father and mother likeit and the child 
stands for it, well, that’s their business. 

So after all, knitting for boys in war time may be all 
right. They used to think that a man musician wasn’t 
exactly right in all parts of the head. But Charles 
Schwab, who made Bethlehem Steel and who will 
make our ships can play the pipe organ, and Nelson 
Cromwell, who put through the Panama Canal deal, 
also was an organist. Charles Evans Hughes can 
do more than play chopsticks with two fingers. And 
there are others, many of them. 

There are man-musicians and man-musicians, and 
there are boy-knitters and boy-knitters, and like 
everything else it depends on the individual—not 
so much on what he does, but why he does it. 


O ON AND laugh. The doctors meeting in 
G exceedingly solemn conclave say it is a good 

thing for your appendix, a perfectly gorgeous 
thing for your lights and -your liver, and it is to your 
brain what a draught from that stone-cold jug from 
the well is to your stomach at noon when you are 
knee-deep in the harvest. 

The idea is all right says Mrs. Saddy Long Face, 
who thinks everything has gone to the bow-bows, 
but what, pray tell, shall I laugh at? That’s a 
stumper, that is. Because if you haven’t got a heart 
that is leaking with good nature, it is a job for two 
men and a dancing pig to sprout a smile. 

And that reminds me of a story that they tell about 
David Belasco, once the finest play producer in 
America. He had been pestered by an actor who 
wanted ajob. Finally, the actor cornered Mr. Belasco 
in his office and told him he was a comedian. 

“Ah, a comedian,” said Belasco in the best Belas- 
coan way. ‘‘What do you do?” 

“IT make people laugh,” said the thin Thespian. 

“You don’t tell me,’ responded Mr. Belasco. 
*“Well, make me laugh.” 

._The comedian was displeased with his treatment, 
but he began to make faces, finally Belasco laughed 
and the comedian got the job. 

All of which goes to show that no matter how hard 
you may set yourself up against it, something can 
happen that will crack you open and let the laughs out. 

Cheer up. The best is yet to come. 
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They pointed to 
the strip of April blue sky, 
and Peter stared 
so long into the bright blue 
that his eyes filmed 


“The Boy Who Failed 


By Katharine Reynolds, author of “The Great Lesson,” “A Bit of Home,” etc. 


2 VERY now and then God calls a boy 
** and makes him a minister. From the 
depths of life, from some far, forgotten 
nook of earth He calls him and trains 
him to be His. Then some church 
takes him—and breaks him. 
a Peter Everett came to the biggest 
$l" church in Elston a boy, a boy quiver- 
ing with enthusiasm, almost madly 
eager to serve. The biggest church in Elston took 
him, and in its quiet, refined, kindly, indolent way 
did its best to break him. Fortunately he was not a 
breakable chap. And even if he had been, a certain 
blue-eyed girl in his congregation would have saved 
him. 

How Peter Everett from down in the slums of a big 
city came to be the pastor of the big-town church is a 
story in itself. Not that Peter belonged in the slums. 
He only happened to be raised there. The blood back of 
him was not slum blood. It was through clean misfor- 
tune, unavoidable diaster, through unforseen calamity 
that Peter’s widowed mother came to lve in the 
depths. She always meant to get back to the country 
where she came from. But before she could manage 
it she died—died honorably of hard work, heart- 
break and homesickness, the hopeless longing for a 
sight of a weathered litttle house snuggling down into 
a snowdrift in winter and lying smothered in lilac 
blooms and bird songs in summer. Peter always 
remembered that little weathered-house story and the 
quivering wistfulness of his mother’s face when she 
told it. 

It was about all Peter could remember about his 
mother. For she died when he was six. She died 
bravely and peacefully and left Peter only this one 
memory, a few pitiful possessions and one great friend, 
the gallant littke washerwoman, Mary Katharine. 


Illustrated by Philip Lyford 


This little woman had been her dearest friend and 
neighbor and at her death took charge of little Peter. 
It was she who mothered him to manhood. 

Mary Katharine had three children of her very own 
and was physically one of the littlest women Peter 
ever knew. Mentally and spiritually she was a giant- 
ess. 

Mary Katharine’s two quick hands fed those four 
children, clothed and housed them. Every waking 
hour those two hands fought off starvation, fought off 
the filth and the corroding, blasting hideousness of 
the life in the depths. In between breaths Mary 
Katharine’s indomitable will, her high grim courage 
and fine faith in God and herself fought off the things 
that were worse than starvation, worse than the filth 
and the blasting hideousness of that life in the depths. 

With her memories of a wholesome girlhood, with 
her mental resourcefulness Mary Katharine built in 
the minds of those children another world, a world 
beautiful with cleanliness, industry and honor. In 
that way she saved them. In that way she mothered 
the little orphan Peter to wholesome manhood. 

The slums men’s ignorance and selfishness breeds 
would be unendurable if God did not every now and 
then beautify them with Mary Katharines, with 
patches of sunshine, with lovely strips of April sky, 
with the drumming music of cleansing summer rains. 

Very early Peter recognized the greatness of Mary 
Katharine, felt the glorious thrill of her heroic fight. 
Then one day he noticed her littleness. It struck him 
like a blow. That night after school he went out and 
sold papers. And ever after he was fighting side by 
side with her, admiring her, cheering her, loving her. 
For Mary Katharine’s own boy died and she had great 
need of love. 

Oh, Mary Katharine was wonderful, as wonderful 
as his mother had been. She was so easy to tell things 


to and she always understood. That is, she under- 
stood everything except Peter’s friendship for Limpy. 

Like his mother, Mary Katharine attended the 
little Protestant mission around the corner. But she 
understood Peter’s sudden desire to be one of Father 
Murphy’s altar boys. And she actually let him sing 
in the reverend father’s boy choir when the father, 
himself, came begging for him. She didn’t even scold 
Peter the day he tagged along with the Salvation 
Army, singing hymns, passing the hat, distributing 
literature and getting his feet wet. She only looked 
at him when he told her and laughed a little and said— 

‘Peter, Peter, I don’t know what you’re coming 
to—but it will be something good.” 

Then because she was an honest woman and a bit 
worried she stopped Father Murphy on the street one 
day and told him about Peter’s religious fickleness. 
Father Murphy listened, laughed heartily and reas- 
sured her. 

“That boy,” said Father Murphy, “is all that keeps 
my mind from growing stale and my heart from wail- 
ing out my griefs aloud. That boy just keeps me 
guessing. And my best guess is that God must be 
training him for His own special work. For I cannot 
make a Catholic of him, you cannot make him a proper 
Protestant and the Salvation Army’ll not hold him 
once he gets to reading and hearing about Mohammed, 
Confucius; Martin Luther, Bob Ingersoll and Mrs. 
Eddy’s Christian Science. But whatever he is and 
wherever he is, it'll be all right. And whatever he'll 
be doing, at whatsoever time, you may be sure it'll 
always be something in His service. So fret no more. 
For, Mary Katharine, dear, the longer I live the plainer 
it comes to me that every mortal one of us must be 
after praying out, searching out, sweating out and 
suffering out a religion all our very own. And may 
God help us and forgive us our ignorance.” 
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So then that worriment was settled. But neither 
Peter nor Father Murphy could ever explain and reas- 
sure Mary Katharine about Peter’s friendship for 
Limpy. It was the one and only thing that Mary 
Katharine and Peter ever disagreed about. 

“Peter, mark my words! That boy will end on the 
gallows-tree.”’ 

Peter didn’t know what a gallows-tree was. He 
loved to ask questions. But his love for and loyalty 
to Limpy kept him from ever asking that one. 

‘Peter, he lies. He steals. He won’t work. Even 
Father Murphy can do nothing with him. Isn’t that 
true?” 

““Yes”’—said Peter. And because his eyes were just 
then filling with tears he turned his head, and said 
hoarsely, **But I like him, anyhow.” 

Mary Katharine understood the hoarseness, the 
averted head. She laughed quaveringly, tenderly. 
Then she gave in. 

“Oh, well, Peter, if you love him like that, keep 
him. Bring him here where I can keep an eye on the 
two of you.” 

Peter promised that gladly for he knew that Mary 
Katharine meant what she said and that he could 
indeed keep his friend and even bring him home. 

Peter always felt that if Mary Katharine hadn’t 
been so little and tired of nights, if she’d had more time 
to really know Limpy she would have understood. 
And he felt that if only Father Murphy hadn’t been 
so busy and could have gone around a few times with 
Limpy as he, Peter, did, that that wonderful man 
would have been able to do a good deal with Limpy. 

Perhaps, if Peter had told Father Murphy about 
those trips that he and Limpy took and those great 
talks they had and how good Limpy really was, things 
would not have ended the way they did. 

But the love of one boy for another is a thing no 
one can explain, least of all the boy. It is made up of 
such foolish little nothings; strange little wisps of 
silence, tender threads of half-told confidences, stray 
words, sudden laughs, traded trinkets, blows given 
and received for friendship’s sake and the love of one 
and the same dog. 

There were some things, many of Limpy’s greatest 
generosities, that Peter knew he could never mention. 
For Peter knew now that the bananas Limpy used 
to feed him when he was little were stolen from the 
Greek’s fruit stand four blocks down. That the story- 
book Limpy gave him one Christmas was bought 
with money stolen perhaps from that same Greek. 
Peter never liked to remember these gifts of Limpy’s. 
As he grew older he never accepted things like that 
any more. And Limpy, older and wiser, too, no longer 
offered them. 


eB TOOK Peter all his lifetime to realize all that 
Mary Katharine did for him. But he realized 
almost immediately what Limpy was doing for him. 

Take that time when he was six years old and his 
mother had died. They told him that she had gone 
to heaven—up there. They pointed to the strip of 
April blue sky that brooded tenderly over Peter’s 
street. Peter stared so steadily and so long into the 
bright biue that his eyes filmed. He decided he might 
see his mother better if he climbed a lamp post. But 
at six Peter wasn’t much of a climber. He was about 
half way up when Limpy came along. a 

“Hey, kid,!what’s ya trying to do?” idly asked Limpy. 

“IT want to see my mother. They said she was up 
there,”’ said Peter, tears choking his voice. For he was 
now afraid to go up and afraid to come down. 

It took Limpy several minutes to get the full force 
of Peter’s lamp-post idea. But when once he did he 
boosted the little fellow and let him look his fill. Then 
he took him to the roof of the tallest tenement and 
sat beside him there in the soft warmth of the 
April sun. And Peter was so awed with the blue 
immensity of sky and the promise of sometime being 
taken out to the faint violet blur that Limpy said was 
the river, that he forgot to wonder just where his 
mother was. 

In the course of time Limpy took Peter down to that 
river and Peter for the first time saw trees like those 
his mother had talked to him about. It was Limpy 
who, as time went on, taught him to swim, to fight, 
to do all the delightful things that only boys seemingly 
knew about. Limpy never tried to teach Peter to 
swear, to smoke, to lie or steal. Peter never noticed 
this when he was little, but later, years later, when 
Peter left the narrow soiled streets of his childhood 
he remembered, remembered it all with an ache that 
cramped his heart. And he remembered, too, how in 
that first trip to the river when his little legs grew 
weary Limpy. whose left leg was shorter than his 
right, carried him part way there and almost all the 
way back. 

Mary Katharine had said that Limpy would end 
his days on the gallows-tree. And Mary Katharine 
was right. For Limpy did. She had said that Peter 
would pay for Limpy’s friendship with bitterness and 
tears. And Peter did. 

But—oh—even then it was worth it, it paid Peter 
to know Limpy. Indeed, it was in death that Limpy 
demonstrated that all along he had been a worth-while 
friend and worthy of the strange love that Peter had 
for him. It was Limpy who freed Peter forever from 
the taint of those narrow soiled streets. As he had 
once pointed out the violet blur of river, so at the 
very foot of the gallows-tree Limpy showed Peter 


another river, the greatriverof humanity. Only Limpy 
didn’t know he was once more taking Peter out into a 
greater world, once more pointing out new wonders. 


N THE end Father Murphy understood the boy 
whose left leg was shorter than his right and saw how 
much he could have done with him. But then it was 
away and away too late for Limpy. And when Father 
Murphy realized this his bitterness was almost greater 
than he could bear, certainly greater than Peter’s, 
though Peter just then couldn’t see that. For Peter 
at that time was a reporter on a big city journal. He 
was sent to report Limpy’s trial and in the end was 
sent to write up Limpy’s death on the gallows-tree. 
All through the murder trial Peter sat numb and 
cold. Limpy was utterly unmoved, uninterested. 
Neither judge, prosecutor nor jury could get anything 
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You have sailed across the deep blue sea, 
You have left our land behind, 

But my heart ts ever with you, boy, 
With you and all your kind. 


You are carrying the banner of a world set free, 
You are fighting the world’s great fight, 

You are playing the part of a man, my boy, 
You are doing the big thing right. 


You will fight like a lion to the very end, 
Never falter, and never turn back; 
Then victory will surely come, my boy, 

_ And you'll take the home bound track. 


O star of my flag, 
O heart of my heart, 
You'll come back to me I know; 
For I haven’t a fear, 
° For you, my dear, 
Because—TI love you so. 
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out of him. To all questions he would say, “I don’t 
know—have it your way—suit yourself,’ and that 
most pitiful answer of all, ‘‘What’s the use.” 

At last everybody’s patience was exhausted. And 
so because he couldn’t prove that he did not commit 
the murder and wouldn’t tell who did, Limpy was 
sentenced to death on the gallows-tree. 

Oh, Peter fought after that first numbness wore off! 
And Peter’s editor, who loved Peter and did not be- 
lieve in capital punishment, fought. Father Murphy 
fought and prayed and struggled with Limpy. 

“If only I could make the world see Limpy as I see 
him, know him as I know him,” moaned Peter in the 
editor’s office. 

The editor, being a humane man, offered to send 
some one else to cover the hanging. 

At that offer of the editor’s Peter pulled himself up, 
gritted his teeth and laughed. 

“Send someone else up to report Limpy’s going— 


to see Limpy off? Never. Ill be there when Limpy 
goes.” 
And he was. He and Father Murphy were in the 


cell with Limpy up to the very last. Father Murphy 
was praying tearfully and trying at this late hour to 
implant in Limpy’s neglected, weedy soul a belief 
in the Great Beyond. 

Limpy was sorry for the stricken old man. He lis- 
tened quietly, respectfully, but in the end he said a 
little grimly: 

“TI wish I could see it. It’d come in handy just 
now believing a thing like that. But you want me to 
be honest and so I’m telling ya—I don’t get ya.” 

At that, Peter, who was sitting on Limpy’s cot, 
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resting his head on his hands, rose unsteadily to his 
feet and laughed as unsteadily. 

“Limpy,” laughed and sobbed Peter, for he was half 
crazed with grief, starved and nearly dead for want of 
sleep, *‘Limpy, it’s so easy to understand.” 

Father Murphy, tasting a bitterness greater than 
he had ever known, turned to the nerve-racked boy. 

“Peter, for the love of God, if you can explain any- 
thing at all to the boy do it before it is too late.” 

So Peter laughed again and steadied his brain and 
tongue by thinking back to the many happy summer 
days he and Limpy had spent together. 

“Limpy,”’ said Peter at last, ““you never lied to me, 
did you?” 

“T never did.” 

“Did you ever once catch me lying to you—ever 
once even suspect that I did lie to you?” 

““No, Peter, neither one of us were liars when we 
were together,” smiled Limpy. 

“Limpy,” Peter’s laugh was steadier now, “do you 
remember the day you took me to the roof of O’Hal- 
loran’s tenement? You pointed out the river and 
told me about the trees and the old railroad ties to sit 
down on, about the water to swim in, and the boys. 
Remember? You weren’t lying to me, were you? It 
was all so, wasn’t it?’’ 

“Tt was all so and you know it,” replied Limpy. 

“Well, then, Limpy, if, today, I go with you right 
to the roof of your life—for when a man dies he puts a 
roof to the life he was building and we all have to do it 
sometime or another—if I go up there with you si 

“It’s a darn rotten roof and a ramshackle building,” 
suddenly laughed Limpy. 

“It’s not a bit more rotten or ramshackle than that 
old tenement of O’Halloran’s,’ shot back Peter and 
he, too, laughed the healthy laugh of the old days. 
“Tf I go up with you and if I point out something 
that’s only a violet blur against the sky, something 
that you can’t really see but that I know is a beautiful 
river with trees and real logs to sit down on, with 
water clearer than any you ever saw—will you be- 
lieve me, will you take my word for it?” 

For the space of ten heart beats there was an aching, 
waiting silence in that cell. Then a smile blazed out 
from Limpy’s eyes. 

“Will I believe you—will I take your word for it? 
You’re darn right I will, Peter; just as you believed 
me and took my word that day.” 

The genial words rang through the cell and drove 
out all the chill of death. Then Limpy asked a question. 

“Say, Peter—is that all there is to this thing they 
call religion?” 

“‘That’s all there is to faith, Limpy. Just taking a 
white man’s word. Only the Man who first gave His 
Word was a whiter man than I am.” 

“Your word’ll do for me,” said Limpy simply and 
Father Murphy somehow saw no irreverence in that 
answer. He was sobbing gratefully over his beads. 

“Tf it’s as simple as all that why didn’t somebody 
tell me long ago?’ mused Limpy. 

Father Murphy bowed his head still lower over his 
beads and Peter’s haggard face went gray again. But 
Limpy didn’t see. He was laughing again, quietly. 

““Why,’’ he almost chuckled, “‘this little old hang- 

ing is just about over as far as I’m concerned. The 
quicker they let me get to those trees and that river 
the better pleased I'll be.” 
_ “Why, Peter, old pal,” for the first time Limpy let 
his love of the boy saturate his voice, ‘““what’s the 
matter with your legs? If you can’t stand this trip 
any better than this, why, I'll have to carry you like I 
did that first day we went to the river.” 


HE tenderness in Limpy’s usually dead level voice 

and that memory nearly did for Peter. Limpy saw 

the boy wince and wilt and was flustered. _He had 

meant to strengthen Peter, not to weaken him. So 
without thinking Limpy rushed on. , 

“Listen, Peter. Now that we’ve got our next meet- 
ing place all mapped out and the whole thing all set- 
tled and over I’m going to tell you what I wouldn’t 
tell anyone else. It'll be a heap easier for you to think 
of me dead than to think of me as a murderer. I 
never killed that guy, Peter. My hands are clean. 
But I know who did.” : 

Something in Peter’s throat started to cry out. He 
made a grab for Father Murphy. But Limpy stopped 
him with a quick hand and a weary little, wry little 
smile and his hopeless, ‘“‘What’s the use.”’ 

““What’s the use, Peter. I know who did it. But 
Ill never tell. Because—you see, Peter, I like that 
guy about the way you like me. I’m trying to do for 
him what you’re trying to do for me. You’ve saved 
me, Peter, made everything all right for me. But I 
can’t do much for that guy. He’ll get his sooner or 
later. He can’t get away from it. But you’ve 
squared up everything for me, Peter. You’ve given 
me the best times of my life. Say—the fun I had 
with you when you were a little kid—You were the 
whitest thing in all this rotten world—to me, Peter.” 

Peter tried to speak. But Limpy wouldn’t let him. 

“Listen, Peter. I’ve never asked many favors of 
you. I’m asking one now. Let me go. Quit fighting 
this thing or I’ll think you don’t believe in that river 
of ours. Let me go this way, Peter—and now, when 
I know that my hands are clean. I’ve thought it all 
out. I could save myself. But what’s the use? I’d 
go like this in the end, Peter, go with blood on my 
hands. I’m a slum rat, Peter. Nothing can change 
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that. This is a clean end—for me. It’s a good end— 
about one of the few decent things I ever had a chance 
to do. Goodness didn’t come my way much, Peter. 
And I’m tired. I’m darn tired, Peter. And this game 
leg—it was always making me the goat. The others 
could always run. But—well, limping is hard work— 
and slow. So—let me go, Peter. I’m tired—honest, 
Peter. Say ‘so long’ with a smile, Peter—and let 
_me go.” 

So Peter said “‘so long’’ with a smile and let him go. 

The editor’s hand trembled when he took Peter’s 
copy. His voice asked a kindly question. But all 
Peter said was this: + 

“Tf it’s as simple as all that, why didn’t somebody 
tell me long ago?’ That’s what he said.” 

The editor looked into the boy’s eyes, those eyes 
that now more than ever made one think of two storm- 
beaten gulls: He started to say something but before 
he could get it said Peter toppled into his arms. 

They fed Peter and put him to bed and let him sleep 
the clock around. And they could hardly wait till he 
woke up to tell him how wonderful was his story of 
Limpy, how it had stopped the hurrying feet, dimmed 
the eyes and wrung the heart of a big and indifferent 
city. For when it was too late to do Limpy any good 
Peter had actually succeeded in making that huge 
city see Limpy as he himself saw him, know Limpy 
as he knew him. 

Well—they told him when he woke up. 
only smiled and said: 

“Yes. But you know Limpy said, ‘If it’s as simple 
as all that why didn’t somebody tell me that long 
ago.’” : 

Suddenly Peter swung his clasped hands above his 
boyish head and laughed. 

“Thank God, I’m young! I may live to be a hun- 
dred. And if I do that gives me almost eighty years 
to bum around in, telling folks like Limpy the thing 
that’s ‘as simple as that.’”’ 

“What do you think you mean now?” smiled the 
editor. 

“T mean,” said Peter softly, ““that I am going into 
the highways and byways telling that simple thing 
that Limpy had never had explained to him until he 
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But he 


“No—you never could,” sighed the editor. 

So then Peter looked at that editor whose hair was 
thin at the top and graying at the temples. And 
Peter’s voice tried to be gay as he quoted: 

“Say ‘so long’ with a smile, Mr. Bell, and let me 
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go. 


HAT then was the way little Peter Everett from 
down in the slums of a big city was called by 

God and fashioned by Him for His service. 
he left the editor Peter traveled the highways and 
byways, always with a book in his pocket. He stud- 
ied days and he studied nights. And when he wasn’t 
doing that he was talking to all manner of folks and 
listening to the tales they told. And because he could 
never get over having once been a reporter he always 
put down what he saw and heard and thought about 
things into the fat notebook which he always carried 
in another pocket. 

* After a while when h’'s studies were ended they 
made a real minister of Peter Everett, and he went to 
work with a passion so great that men heard of him. 
Little by little his fame spread. -Churches began 
calling for him. And so, one day in spring, Peter 
Everett stood in the pulpit of the biggest church in 
Elston as pastor. 

He was still a boy in years. But they never guessed 
it—the men and women who heard him that day. 
Perhaps it was a pity they didn’t. Had they known 
the boyishness of him, the whimsical tenderness of 
him, the quivering, sensitive soul of him they might 
have acted differently. 

But they judged him by the awful strength of his 
clean-cut thoughts, by the merciless, flawless way he 
had of driving home the truth, the magic power he 
possessed of flooding the soul with smiles and scalding 
the eyes with tears. They believed him to be a man 
grown, able to look out for himself inevery way. This 
was a mistake. They thought that he was very like 
the best of the ministers they had had. But Peter 
wasn’t. He was like no minister they had ever had 
or were ever likely to have. 

Only two people in that congregation that day 
understoed, guessed the truth and saw the boy Peter. 


For after _ 
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the town cobbler understood Peter. Not only that. 
As the days slipped by these two saw what no one else 
saw, that Peter did not understand his congregation. 
It was a typical enough large-town congregation. 
But Peter knew little or nothing about towns. He 
knew that his congregation was made up of poor folks 
and well-to-do folks. But it was a kind of poor and 
well-to-do that Peter was not used to. He was used 
to poor people whose poverty was a terrible ever- 
present reality, people who had always been poor 
and always expected to be just that poor. Peter 
knew nothing about a class of poor so near the com- 
fort line that poverty was with them a sort of affec- 
tation, an excuse for religious, civic and social 
indolence. These people expected some day to be 
rich, as well-to-do as their prosperous neighbors and 
so they postponed doing anything until that time 
came. 

The rich of Peter’s congregation had been rich so 
long that poverty had ceased to have any meaning. 
There is little real and visible poverty even in the 
larger towns. That any one could suffer for the want 
of a dollar was a bit of knowledge that had been buried 
with their grandfathers. Consequently these well-to- 
do parishioners of Peter’s were slow about paying 
their bills. They had money. Everybody knew they 
had it. To owe money was an aristocrat’s privilege, a 
luxury and a world habit. 

Out of these differences and slight misunderstand- 
ings grew the things that so puzzled Peter and so 
nearly broke his spirit, so nearly shattered his faith 
in himself and other men. 

However, it was a wonderful year, that first year. 
Peter crowded that church at every service. People 
came from other churches, from miles around to hear 
him. And the biggest church in Elston grew proud 
of its new pastor. 

The richest man in town had Peter to dinner and 
gave him the freedom of the house. His daughter, 
the prettiest girl in town, smiled so prettily at Peter 
that for a time he was bewildered. Her father was 
always letting her have wonderful parties. And at 
these parties Peter was always the chief attraction. 

After a-time Peter grew rather tired of the rich 


And then through the deathly stillness the sudden cry of that dream-mad, impractical, white-faced boy: 
**My people, oh, my people” 


stood in the shadow of the gallows. I’m going to be 
a minister of God if He’ll take me and if the Mission 
and Father Murphy and the Salvation Army and you 
fellows give me a hand.” i 

The editor groaned. Then he tried to tempt Peter. 

“Peter, that was the best newspaper story pub- 
lished in this city for years.”’ 

“1 know it,” said Peter and whitened at the mem- 
ory of that task. “It ought to be. It nearly broke 
my heart to write it.” : 

“Peter,” again groaned the editor, “I wish I could 
tell you that that story of yours will wipe out capital 
punishment in this state. But it won’t.” 

“No—it won’t,” said Peter soberly, then added in 
a hoarse half whisper—‘‘and I could never stand an- 
other hanging—not after Limpy’s. They’d all be 
Limpy’s to me, and I could never forget.” 


One was the blue-eyed girl who taught in one of the 
town schools. The other was the town cobbler. 

The blue-eyed girl taught the children who were 
too old to have any longer about them the lovable 
dearness of babyhood and too young to be able to 
understand anything but the simplest logic. This is 
the most trying age, as every teacher knows. Besides 
being one of the town teachers, the blue-eyed girl was 
also the niece of the richest man in town and a cousin 
of the town’s prettiest girl who was the richest man’s 
only child. 

The cobbler had been the town’s one shoemaker for 
years and although at the time Peter came to Elston 
this man owned the largest shoe store in the town, he 


was still the cobbler to his neighbors, and a trustee of 


Elston’s biggest church. 
These two persons, the blue-eyed school teacher and 


man’s daughter and her parties. But he went because 
he knew that he would meet the blue-eyed cousin 
there. For the blue-eyed girl, being a poor relation, 
always helped out in the kitchen and being an artistic 
one always planned the decorations for her pretty 
cousin’s parties. Sometimes while the pretty heiress 
was upstairs dressing, Peter helped her blue-eyed 
cousin arrange the roses in the dining room and the 
sandwiches in the kitchen. 

These parties and these two girls worried Peter for 
atime. He wished that he could see more of the one 
girl and not so much of the other. But he could find 
no way in which to bring this about for he was a man 
who had never had much time for girls, and, conse- 
quently, he knew very little about them. After a time, 
however, he almost forgot them both, for his church sud- 
denly claimed all his attention. (Continued on page 15) 
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Chapter IX. 


=2 ERALD BOYNTON sat in the‘direc- 
tor’s room of the great Milton Paper 
Works. It was about eleven o’clock 
in the morning. Clerks and secre- 
taries had been hurrying in and out 
for nearly two hours—secretaries and 
clerks who had already learned to 
recognize their new ruler. The young, 
keen-faced man so suddenly promoted 
to one of the most important commercial positions 
in Liverpool, was beginning to make things -hum! 
Yet they all liked him. As Chief Experimental 
Chemist he had made no enemies. As director of 
the great concern, he seemed likely to achieve a real 
loyalty among his subordinates. He was as simple 
and quiet as ever, but they all knew that he must be 
obeyed. ‘ 

““No, I cannot see anyone else, except Sir Ramsey 
Homan. He will be here in a minute or so. I am 
leaving the works at midday, and shall not be back 
until Thursday.” 

“Very well, Mr. Boynton,” the secretary said, and 
left the large, richly furnished room. 

In a minute he was back again, opening the door 
and ushering in a short, thick-set man with a pointed 
gray beard and heavy black eyebrows. 

* This is kind of you, Sir Ramsey,” Boynton said, 
*“‘T would have come to you.” 

The great man laughed, ‘Don’t be humble,” he said 
in a broad Scotch accent, “‘for you’re not that at all.” 

Boynton grinned. “It is a new thing for me,” he 
said, ‘“‘to receive a famous captain of industry in a 
private room!” 

Sir Ramsey laughed again, and his keen gray eyes 
had a glint of affection in them as he looked at the 
young man. 

“You will be that yourself before long,” he said. 
‘IT am glad that you have succeeded to that rascal 
Fanshawe’s place. We've all of us had our eye on 
you, my boy, for along time. I had it in my mind to 
get you from old Sir William Milton last year, but I 
waited. You’ve ‘made good’ as the Yankees say, on 
your own, laddie. Well, the more power to your 
elbow. What’s this yarn going about that the works 
are now controlled by a young and lovely lady with her 
hair down her back, and a governess in charge of her?” 

Gerald laughed—it was beautifully done. 

“Oh!” he said, “‘the young heiress did turn up here 
a week or two ago—she is not a flapper, though, Sir 

2amsey, and she looked round the works. Then they 

ran her off to London, where I suppose she remains. 
And now, my car will be ready in half an hour. We 
can discuss the paper engine-packing as we go. Will 
you just come with me to another part of the works, 
and give me your private opinion on something I 
want to show you?” 

‘“By all means,” Sir Ramsey answered, in high good 
humor with his*young friend, with whom he had just 
concluded an advantageous deal, and he passed out 
of the offices and began to cross the yard with him. 

“On what d’you want an opinion?” the great iron 
founder asked. 

“On something Fanshawe left behind him, Sir 
Ramsey. I know a good bit about machinery, but it 
is only the machinery of the paper trade.” 

*‘Fanshawe has left something behind him, then?’ 

“Yes, I know you won’t speak about this at all. 
We are going to the Experiment House, where Fan- 
shawe was occupied a good deal—and in a very private 
way—before he disappeared.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Ramsey, and there was a world of 
meaning in the exclamation. 

Doors were unlocked and the two men passed into 
the large hall, lit by its glass roof. On all sides stood 
masses of cold and lifeless machinery. 

“Let’s start here and walk round,” Gerald said. 

They did so and it took a considerable time. More 
than once Sir Ramsey stopped in front of some com- 
plicated apparatus, bent forward, mounted a few 
steps up a little steel ladder, and felt among wheels 
and levers. 

“Well, what should you say?’’ Gerald asked. 

The Scotchman looked at him. 

“You've got a working knowledge of hydraulics?” 
he said sharply. 

Gerald shrugged his shoulders.  ‘‘Oh, yes,”’ he said. 
“T am achemist really, and also a qualified engineer.” 

Sir Ramsey nodded. ‘‘Then you will realize,” he 
said, “that this is a very particular installation. 
There is an improved Pelton wheel here, a very queer 
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He rushed around the table to her side and caught her by the wrist. 
like flame, his grip like steel 


and novel férging press and plate bender. I’ve not 
seen the like before.” 

Sir Ramsey bent and peered over the piston and 
ram of a flanging press. He felt in his waistcoat 
pocket and took out a little silver mounted mag- 
nifying glass. Then he dropped on his knees, and 
crawled half out of sight. He emerged flushed in face 
and rusty of garments. His eyes were shining. 

““This will be work from Skoda,” he said. “This 
is a new application of the Sachs Multiplying Sheaves. 
Man! this installation here must have cost the better 
part of twenty thousand pounds. What was Sir William 
Milton about? I knew him well, and liked him.” 

Boynton laughed. ‘It was not Sir William at all,” 
he said, “‘it was Fanshawe. Now you’ve seen every- 
thing, have you any idea as to the reason of it?”’ 

Sir Ramsey carefully lighted another cigarette. 
“lve an idea in my mind,” he said, “‘and you’ve got 
another one.” 

‘“Well, tell me yours first.” 

“In three words. This is the most ingenious and 
perfect machinery I’ve seen for exercising an almost 
unprecedented pressure on some material unknown!” 

“Exactly,’’ Gerald answered. 

“Tt was not steel,’’ Sir Ramsey said. 

**No, it was not,’”’ Gerald replied. 

““And here, I think,’”’ Sir Ramsey continued, “‘we 
have certain moulds?” 
pet LeSin 


HE short, thick-set man polished his glasses, and 

for nearly five minutes inspected various huge 
troughlike cylinders of steel, together with various 
other pieces of machinery. 

“Well,” he said at length, “you are going to motor 
to North Wales, and you are very kindly going to take 
me as far as Colwyn Bay and drop me at my little 
villa there. We're lunching at the ‘Bear,’ I think 
you said. Well, let’s get to it.” 

Ten minutes afterward, the two men rolled away 
toward the center of Liverpool, Boynton-driving the 
ear. At lunch, which he much enjoyed, Sir Ramsey 
made no comment at all on what the young man had 
shown him. But when, warmly wrapped up, for the 
day was cold and misty, they had started again on 
their journey, Sir Ramsey made one oracular remark. 


His touch was 


“It was papier-mache of course, that yon wastrel 
Fanshawe was employed on?” 

“Yes, Sir Ramsey, it certainly was that. It’s the 
great problem in our trade. I have flirted with it 
myself. I have often thought that I’ve seen a way— 
but I’ve never had time or apparatus to get anywhere 
near it.” 

“Well, we will. It’s a thing I’ve been watching for 
the last ten years. There are people all over Europe, 
to say nothing of America, who are trying to solve it.” 

There was a long straight road in front of them, a 
ten-mile clear run. Gerald let her out, and the car 
shovelled the road behind her with a triumphant purr. 

“‘IT am not at all sure that Fanshawe was not very 
near the middle of it before he died! That man had 
a brain like Napoleon, and a heart like Satan.” 

“T know nothing about his heart,’’ Gerald said. 

“T expect,” Sir Ramsey said with a little chuckle, 
*‘you are wanting my expert opinion?” 

“It was why I asked you to come and look at it.” 

Sir Ramsey put one big hand, gloved in sealskin 
upon Gerald’s arm. ‘This is between you and me,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘You’ve asked me a question, and 
here’s the answer. To get all that machinery into the 
Experiment House, Fanshawe must have got round 
Sir William Milton. Sir William must have realized 
that Fanshawe had more or less solved the problem 
they were both looking for, or he would never have 
allowed the expenditure on machinery. My own 
opinion is that Fanshawe had a private axe to grind, 
and Sir William knew nothing of it.” 

“T came to that conclusion myself,’”’ Gerald said. 

With deliberation, Sir Ramsey Homan lit a cigar. 
Then he leaned to the side of the driver. ‘*‘Boynton,” 
he said, and his voice was very serious now, “I’ve 
been thinking it over.” 

“Yes, Sir Ramsey?” 

‘Fanshawe was making great cylinders of papier- 
mache—one of the molds was ten feet in diameter. 
What was he doing? Was he making a model of an 
underground railway tube, a little less than effective 
size?” 

“T don’t think so, Sir Ramsey.” 

“I’ve carried away a number of impressions from 
that carefully constructed machinery—machinery 
that came from the (Continued on page 28) 
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There was 
an expressive 
twist about 
his lips 
as he looked 
toward the 
tea table 
about which 
they had 
gathered 


2 OOD-NIGHT, cousin Mark.” 

% “Good-night, cousin Phyl.” 

A dark man looked down with a 
touch of amused curiosity at the little, 
almost childish figure dressed with a 
certain dowdiness out of harmony 
f| with the elaborately dainty country 
p drawing-room and with the evening 
dress of the two men. The large, 
bright eyes seemed to look at him without seeing him, 
however, and she turned with a quick movement 
which was evidently characteristic to the younger 
man who was waiting to open the door for her. Her 
voice was curiously softened as she said: 

*Good-night, Arthur,’ and then with a very 
simple matter-of-course movement lifted her face to 
be kissed. 

Mark Ferrars turned disereetly and strolled to the 
open window. A moment later as the door shut he 
faced round and looked at his cousin and host. 
Arthur Dent was lighting a cigarette at the lamp. 

He was a little flushed. : 

“Many congratulations, Arthur! Charming 

“T always told you so, didn’t I!” 

Mark Ferrars threw himself into an easy chair and 
laughed. 

“Naturally! As naturally we reserved our judg- 
ment until the charmer made her appearance. That 
is what relations usually do when a man of twenty- 
two gets himself engaged during his travels and comes 
home and announces the fact.” 

“T should not have come home without her, if I 
could have married without the governor’s consent.” 
There was a touch of apparently unnecessary defiance 
in the speech. ‘But I couldn’t, of course!” 

“Of course not,’’ returned Mark Ferrars, quietly. 
““Would your governor ever have given it, I wonder?” 

“He had, practically. He was—well, you know 
what sort he was!’’ 

Mark Ferrars made a quick gesture of assent. It 
was not six months since Arthur Dent’s father had 
died suddenly, leaving his only son alone in the pretty 
old country house which had been in the family for 
generations. And his nephew had liked and respected 
the old man. There was a silence and then Mark 
Ferrars said: , 

“T saw Aunt Ellinor for a few moments when I got 
here. She seems awfully annoyed at being laid up 
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just now. I patted her down as well as I could. I 
told her that probably Miss Carpenter wouldn’t feel 
it as an English girl would.”’ ‘ 

Arthur Dent turned upon his cousin, not quickly, 
because he was never quick, but forcibly. 

“Then you made no end of a mistake,” he said. 
“Aunt Ellinor’s right, quite—it’s no end of a bore she 
can’t be about. Phyl is as shy and uncomfortable as 
she can be. I should have thought you might have 
seen that.”’ 

“No, returned Mark Ferrars quietly, “I’ve not 
seen that!” 

He waited a moment watching his cousin. He had 
a clever face, which was pleasant enough at times, but 
it was full now of half cynical interest in the human 
document before him. 

“JT have seen something else,’ he said. “I have 
seen that you are as uncomfortable as you can be, 
old man!”’ 

Arthur Dent was looking full at him. His blue eyes 
were not expressive and they did not change during 
the dead silence that followed. Then he turned and 
walked vaguely to the fireplace. 

“You may be jolly clever,” he said in a low voice, 
“but you’ve no right to say things like that.” 

Mark Ferrars smiled. ‘No,’ he said, “‘of course 
I haven’t unless the fact that we’ve been good chums 
since you were a little chap gives me a right. Look 
here, old fellow, what is wrong?’ ‘There was no 
answer and he went on. “I'll tell you,” he said, 
“it'll go into a very few words; it’s three years since 
you saw Miss Carpenter last.”’ 

An inarticulate groan burst from Arthur Dent and 
he faced round with his face crimson. 

“No, it’s not that!’ he cried. ‘‘She’s not altered 
in the least. But—I’m the most unspeakable cad 
alive, Mark—somehow—I’ve altered.” 
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“How long did you know her in Australia? I for- 
get.” 

“Two months; rather more. I stayed in the house 
for five weeks. Oh, it wasn’t done in a hurry, if you 
mean that—I had plenty of time to know her and I 
do know her and she’s the best girl in the world, only 
—Mark, if you had the smallest notion what an out- 
sider I feel!” 

’ “You—don’t care for her?”’ 

“T like her awfully. I can see that she’s as nice as 
it’s possible to be—but I don’t love her!” 

There was a certain amusement in Mark Ferrars’ 
expression, but it was kindly, too, as he looked at the 
troubled and perplexed face. 

“Awkward!” he said. ‘“‘Undoubtedly awkward, 
Arthur!” 

Arthur Dent brought down his fist on the mantel- 
piece with a resounding thud. . 

“No, it isn’t!’ he said. ‘It shan’t be, I shall get 
right by-and-by. I will get right.” 

Mark Ferrars smoked thoughtfully. “You mean 
to go through with it—anyhow?” he said at last. 
There was a touch of genuine dignity in the move- 
ment with which the boy faced him. 

“T mean to behave like my father’s son,” he said. 

There was a pause and the elder man rose and 
laughed. 

“Well,” he said. ‘It’s a bore, of course, but I dare 
say you'll get right, as you say, old man! She is quite 
charming enough and original enough to fall in love 
with.’ He stopped to light another cigarette and then 
said: ‘‘Or perhaps some other fellow may step in and 
save the situation. How would that suit you?” 

It was by no means an unlikely solution of the 
difficulty, Mark Ferrars thought to himself the next 
morning. He was standing on the terrace, and be- 
neath him on the lawn Phyllis Carpenter was playing 
Diabolo. She was unconscious of his presence. Her 
personality was radiant with the enthusiasm which 
she was putting into her game, as every line of her 
figure was instinct with life and grace. 

Mark Ferrars had motored down from town on the 
previous day on what was practically a visit of in- 
spection. 

He represented the intelligence of Arthur Dent’s 
family, as his aunt, Miss Ellinor Dent, who was acting 
for the time being as mistress of the Grange, repre- 
sented its social side. 
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And Arthur Dent’s family had been much exercised 
by reason of his engagement. 

A desire to travel had seized him when he left the 
University. His father had given him ample rein. He 
had visited India, America, and finally Australia. It 
was from Australia that he had written home an- 
nouncing his engagement to a Miss Phyllis Carpenter, 
one of the daughters of a man in a good position as a 
sheep farmer, irreproachable apparently in every way, 
except inasmuch as she was only eighteen and un- 
known to any other member of the house of Dent. 
Old Mr. Dent had insisted first and foremost on delay. 
Iie had declined to countenance any engagement 
until time and absence should have tried the con- 
staney of twenty-three and eighteen years old. But 
he had realized that events would have to take their 
course and Arthur, left alone, was only acting as his 
father had anticipated when he announced to his rela- 
‘tions that Miss Carpenter was coming home to be 
married and requested his one available aunt to come 
and chaperon her pending that event. 

That Miss Dent should have retired to bed with 
- influenza immediately on her arrival at the Grange 
was an unfortunate accident which had prevented 
her from sending any report of the new comer to the 
other members of the family. 

And Mark Ferrars, as he stood now looking at the 
girl on the lawn, felt with some complacency, that un- 
known ground was before him ‘for exploration; 
ground to which Arthur’s confession of the previous 
evening lent a peculiar interest. 

‘Bravo!’ he called after a few moments, “how you 
must have practiced!’ She stopped abruptly, her 
energy arrested, her grace turned to awkwardness. 

“‘Oh,” she said. ‘‘I—I don’t like not to do things.” 

She paused uncertainly and Mark asked: 

““Where’s Arthur?” 

“In the library,” she returned, shyly. 

““Isn’t he coming out?” 

‘**He’s going to be busy all the morning.” 

‘Aunt Ellinor isn’t down, is she?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“‘And—what are you going to do, Cousin Phyl?” 

Her eyes wandered over the quiet garden, and he 
could not see her expression. 

“Nothing!” 
“Nothing!” 
and joined her. 

“Do you know I’ve a notion that’s not quite in your 
line. Would you care to motor?” 

She turned eagerly to him. ‘Do you mean you'd 
take me in the car?”’ she said. ‘Oh, I should love it! 
Is it afast one? Can we go a long way?” 


He came down the steps of the terrace 


He smiled. “If you'll go and put on a coat,” he 
said, ‘we'll see.” 
3 ELL?” he said to her twenty minutes later. 


They had left the village and the car was 
rushing along at a pace which would utterly have 
confounded the local policeman and his stop watch. 
Receiving no answer he looked down at her. And 
what he saw made Mark Ferrars set his lips into 
an inarticulate whistle.“* Character, if you please,” 
he said to himself. ‘“‘And power of some sort. Now, 
what is poor Arthur to do with this?” 

The next moment she had lifted her great shining 
eyes, almost intoxicated evidently as some people 
become with the rapid movement, and she was pouring 
out questions and comments—dquestions as to the car, 
its make, its possibilities, its management, questions 
as to his experience in that direction. At last as they 
passed through a little town, discretion compelled 
him to slacken speed. Looking at her he answered 
the unspoken longing in her eyes. 

“Care to have alesson?” hesaid. ‘‘Lotsof women 
drive awfully well and I believe you’d be one of 
them.”’ 

“Oh, how I should love that,” she said. There was 
no trace of awkwardness or shyness about her now. 
“Will you really? Now?’ 

*“Now,” he said. 

Mark Farrers had taught more than one woman to 
drive a motor, pretty women and clever women. But 
he had never had a pupil like this little newly-arrived 
Australian. She seemed to have an instinct for things 
which most people arrived at only after weeks of 
practice, a positive sympathy with the mechanism 
she controlled. 

“You're a marvel,’ declared Mark Ferrars an hour 
later. ‘“‘Why, the car answers to you as if you were 
an expert.” 

She laughed joyously. ‘She feels that I love her,” 
she said. ‘She feels that I know she’s alive and I’m 
alive and we’re friends!”’ 

He looked at her curiously. 

““You love life so much?” he said. 

She nodded. ‘‘Ah! don’t I,” she cried. ‘‘Some- 
times I feel as if it would beat me to pieces, it beats so 
hard in me. Oh, mayn’t I put on the top speed just 
for two minutes?” 

But Mark Ferrars thought that the speed was 
already high enough. 

“I’m afraid not,’ he interposed quietly. ‘We're 
not far from the Grange, and we must arrive deco- 
rously. But you shall take us home if you'll be care- 
fuk”® 

She made a gesture of assent and settled down to her 
work in a business-like manner. 

And ten minutes later she steered the car up to the 


front door so admirably that Mark Ferrars could not 
refrain from calling to Arthur Dent, who was standing 
on the’steps: 

“What do you think of that, old chap? Why, she’s 
a genius.” 

There are temperaments for whom genius in any 
shape or form is an alien and rather reprehensible 
thing, and the words were no sooner out of his mouth 
than Mark Ferrars realized that among these was 
his cousin. Arthur came down the steps, kind and 
gentle as usual, but disapproving and the glow died 
out of Phyllis Carpenter’s face. 

“Tt was very kind of Cousin Mark to teach me, 
wasn’t it, Arthur?” she said, and there was something 
extraordinarily commonplace about the words. 

“Very, dear,” said Arthur, “and if you’ve enjoyed 
it I’m awfully glad. But I don’t think it’s quite— 


the thing for a lady, do you? Not safe, you know. 
And Aunt Ellinor’s waiting for lunch, if you don’t 
mind Phyl, dearest.” 

He drew her hand through his arm and she respond- 
ed in a voice which sounded unfamiliar to Mark 
Ferrars, after his experiences of the past two hours. 
It was so subdued and quiet. 


EK: P.” 


A Training Camp Ballad (with apologies to Bill 
Leonard) 
By BERTON BRALEY 


Oh, Kitchen Police is the duty that creases 
A lot of new lines in your brow, 

It keeps:a guy hustling when detailed for rustling, 
The daily allowance of chow; 

The murphies I’m peeling have set my mind reeling, 
I’ve done seven billion and three, 

When I get away from this job I’ll be gray from 

eal Ke. 


But there’s no escaping from scrubbing and scraping, 
The pans and the pots and the plates, 

And bringing in fuel and ladling out gruel, 
And paring the onions by crates; 

My nerves are all shaken from smelling the bacon, 
The coffee, the beans, and the tea, 

My hunger’s departed; who was it that started 

Kk Pe 


I thought I’d be fighting the Germans, and righting 
The wrongs that the papers portrayed, 

And here I am wearing an apron, and bearing 
The task of a scullery maid; 

Why, drilling is easy compared to the greasy, 
Hard labor they’ve handed to me, 

This cleaning - ren and juggling of dishes, 


Say, when by a drive at the Bosche, we arrive at 
The widely known town of Berlin, 

And cheerfully—rather!—we reach out and gather 
The Kaiser and Hindenburg in, 

I’ve got a suggestion to settle the question 
Of what we shall do with ’em; Gee! 

Vd thrill to op Sysiore the pairs of them doing, 


“JT didn’t know—I wish 


*T’m so sorry!” she said. 
I had thought!” 
He. patted her hand, softly. 


“Never mind,” he 
““some people get awfully keen about motoring 
I know. I neversaw much fun in it myself. Mark!’ 
he called over his shoulder, ‘“‘come along to lunch!” 

Mark Ferrars came accordingly, following in the 
wake of the engaged couple, and his thoughts were 
unutterable. They were so confused indeed as to be 
hardly thinkable until later in the day and the two 
ideas presented themselves clearly—that the position 
was an immensely interesting one and that asa 
student of human nature it behooved him to make 
the most of it. 

His interest was enhanced the next day by his dis- 
covering that the car was no longer a factor in the 
situation. 


said; 


HYLLIS’ enthusiasm for motoring was over. She 
did not care to go for a drive, she took no interest 

in motors. It only needed that touch of difficulty to 
call forth all Mark Ferrars’ resources. Circumstances 
were in his favor. Arthur was much absorbed in 


Woman’s World 


some business connected with the estate and though 
he devoted himself conscientiously to his fiancee at 
stated times, there were other stated times when he 
was by no means to be interrupted. Miss Ellinor 
Dent made a tardy recovery. The Australian would 
have had many lonely moments if her fellow guest 
had not devoted himself to her entertainment. 

Was it her entertainment, or was it hisown? After 
a day or two Mark hardly knew. She was so original, 
so responsive, so easy that he found himself looking 
forward in an extraordinary way to the time which he 
could spend with her. He began to make excuses to 
prolong this time and when—after nearly a week’s 
watchfulnmess—he made the discovery that con- 
sciously or unconsciously she seconded his efforts, he 
had passed the stage at which the idea would have 
checked him. 

“Have you fallen in love, my man?” he said to him- 
self at last. There was an expressive twist about his 
lips as he stood alone in the library, looking out toward 
the garden tea table about which Miss Dent, Arthur 
and Phyllis Carpenter were gathered. He looked at 
his cousin as he stood waiting for his tea, leisurely, 
quiet, a little tired about the eyes. Then he looked 
at Phyllis Carpenter. His eyes wandered to her hand 
and he saw that it gripped rather than rested on the 
arm of her chair, that her whole attitude was strained. 
He saw Arthur come toward her. He spoke to her 
and she answered him, looking up into hisface. Then 
as he moved away she turned her head and Mark 
Ferrars’ eyes looked full into her unconscious face. 

“Good Heavens!” he said to himself sharply. 
“Well—that’s settled!” 

He threw away his cigarette, hesitated a moment, 
stepped out of the French window and strolled 
toward the group on the lawn. 


O THE desultory tea-table talk which followed 

Miss Dent contributed the largest share. Arthur 

and Phyllis Carpenter were distinctly silent. At last 

Phyllis got up abruptly: “I think I’ll go and finish 

my book,” she said. “It’s—it’s—rather interesting.” 

“T’ve got to see Bruce,” said Arthur, rising. “I’m 
going down to his cottage ndw, Aunt Ellinor.” 

“Letter writing becomes my painful duty,” said 
Mark Ferrars lazily, and he, too, went toward the 
house. 

Coming into the library from the brightness out- 
side, Mark Ferrars paused, dazzled for a moment, on 
the threshold. Then he became aware of the figure 
for which he was looking, seated at a table with her 
head resting on her hands intently se gk a solid 


‘looking volume. 


“Carlyle again?” he said. A hot argument ona 
republican form of government had ended in sending 
her to Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

She looked up eagerly. Her cheeks were flushed. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Look here, I can’t make out 
why te 

He came up to her and stood just behind her. 

“Does it matter very much?” he said. “I mean, 
does it matter to you?” 

She was holding the book half supported on her 
two hands, and as he spoke she slowly let them fall and 
the book dropped on the table with a slight thud. 
There was a moment’s silence and then she said: 

“No! Isuppose—it doesn’t!” 

“You don’t like to think that,” he went on. “You 
happen to have brains, Phyllis, though perhaps the 
idea has never struck you and you care about these 
things. Has it ever occurred to you that brains will be 
rather in the way in the life you are going to live?’” 

He saw her hands clench themselves and she bent a 
little over the table. There was such helpless pain 
in her attitude that Mark Ferrars’ deliberation de- 
serted him and he spoke sharply and impulsively. 

“Phyllis,” he said, “face it! ‘You've done your 
level best. You'd sacrifice every prospect of happi- 
ness rather than go back from your word. I know 
that ef course. But it’s not your happiness only, it’s 
Arthur’s, as well. Face it!’ 

“*Face—what?” 

He drew a little nearer and there was real feeling 
in his face. ‘‘You’re not alone, Phyl!” he said. “*“You 
know that, don’t you, dear? If someone has come be- 
tween you and Arthur 

He stopped. She had lifted her head, throwing her- 
self back in her chair, and before the amazement and 
incredulity which blazed in her eyes he found himself 
dumb. 

“What!” she cried. ‘““What did yousay? Someone.” 

She paused, struggling to control herself and then 
obviously struck by his ludicrous expression of dismay 
she broke into peal after peal of laughter. 

“Oh, is it possible,”’ she gasped at last, “is it possi- 
ble that you are as stupid as that, Cousin Mark. 
Den’t you see—why,it seems to me that everyone 
must see—that it didn’t need anyone to come be- 
tween us—that it’s I—I, my own wicked self who have 
cha nged—changed—ch anged!’’ 

Her voice broke into a wail ane she started up, 
wringing her hands desperately together. 

“Oh, I’ve said it,” she cried. ‘And now, I must 
go on! I don’t want to marry. I can’t, I won't 
marry, and settle down here and never know anything 
or do anything. I want to go into the world! I 
want to work, I want to live!’ 

She was walking up and down like a wild thing 
and he watched her stupidly (Continued on page 39) 
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Little Bigger 
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E WAS a strange little dapperling, 
scarcely five feet tall. Yet the re- 
markable thing about him was not 
the size of his adult, hop-o’-my- 
thumb body, but the size of his 
dream. He was one of “‘the boys” in 

J the Madison Street Oyster House, 
and dreams of any size are rarely 

nurtured there. 

One glanced at his shoulders, expecting a hump, 
but there was no deformity other than the deformity 
of poverty. He’was merely undersized, and he rem- 
edied that as best he could by holding himself with a 
shaftlike straightness. 
but he looked fifty. His eyes were big, his head was 
too large for his shoulders, and his whole body 
showed comphance to habitual labor. He was always 
sodden with accumulated fatigue. 

Yet he had his great dream: 
happy. 

He wanted a home and a wife and children and a 
job in 6ne of the stores on Van Buren Street, where the 
windows are full of thirty-eight-cent cravats. He 
wanted a clean flat, as far as possible from everything 
he knew. 

'He was tired of everything he knew. His path of 
life had run always between the tables of second rate 
cafes. There had been ‘little that was interesting 
along it and nothing to tempt him. That he had not 
long ago ceased to look for either heightens or lessens 
the pathos of his case just as you see it. 

He never wanted to see again the rouged cheek of 
a cabaret girl or a planked steak with mushrooms. 
He was weary of people who were always eating and 
drinking, of the smell of food, high voices and laugh- 
ter, the din of orchestras, tiled walls and tessellated 
floors, and tobacco smoke and powdered shoulders. 

“This kind of thing is fierce,’ he used to say to 
Keenan. ‘‘It makes a man sick.” 

Keenan was the oldest of the waiters. His fires 
were all out. He took things as they came and no 
longer wished them different. His upper front teeth 
grew outward, as if blown by a too violent breath, but 
there was no violence in him. His eyes were as stag- 
nant as a cataleptic’s—scum-covered pools where fresh 
currents never came. He wanted to find something 


he expected to be 


He was thirty-four years old, ° 


for his feet, which were always sore; beyond 
that he asked little. 

“Well, why don’t you beat it, then?” 
Keenan would inquire. 

“‘Where’d I beat it to?’ Little Bigger 
would answer helplessly. ‘‘They ain’t any 
jobs laying around that you can notice, is they?” 

And, knowing nothing else to do, he stayed on at 
the Oyster House, living his own actual life in his 
own simple thoughts, holding resolutely to his dream. 
Some day the girl he was to marry would come; 
meanwhile, she was the realest thing in his life. 


T WAS a fall morning when she came. A slicing 

wind blowing from the lake was enough to take 
the vigor out of a full-blooded man. A httle dazed 
by the warmth, Bigger was lingering in the kitchen, 
when the head waiter passed through and cast upon 
him a keen, suggestive eye. Sighing as he shouldered 
his tray, he lurched forward like a harness-galled 
horse, kicked viciously from him the swinging door, 
entered the restaurant,‘and stood quite still to look 
at her. : 

For it was she! He knew it at once. Even then 
his impulse was to signal her, as one signals a long- 
expected comrade in a crowd. 

He set down his load carefully and straightened 
himself with a snap, while Keenan said, ‘‘The new 
coat girl’s all right, ain’t she?” 

It was a strange thing to see her there, fresh and 
young and sweet, among the tired, faded waiters. If 
he had known of her, Little Bigger might have 
thought of Proserpina newly come into the land of 
ghosts. 

A woman would have wondered what fate awaited 
her in such a place. She stood out sharply from her 
background. Whoever looked at her would look 
again, and there were many roving glances in the 
Madison Street Oyster House. 

She was scarcely seventeen. Her body had 
reached the soft and lovely roundness of maturity 
while her spirit was still but half awake to the calls 
of life. She heard them drowsily, vaguely, like sweet, 
disquieting voices in a dream. She did not know 
what they were or what they said. 

Her coarse black hair cast shadows over the ivory 
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Mutual 


broadness of her forehead. Her nostrils were wide 
and sensitive, and her mouth was big and sweet, its 
delicate corners waiting for life to turn them up or 
down. Her round, brown throat flowed into full, 
firm shoulders. She was health and youth and inno- 
cence and sweetness, personified. 

“She ain’t never worked before, they say,’’ Keenan 
remarked, sagging beside his table. “‘Her father was 
a cop and kep’ her.in good clothes and a home. Mrs. 
K. has a cousin that knows’em. He was took with the 
pneumonia Sunday was a week, and died in two days. 
These winds is very trying on the aged and feeble.” 


Little Bigger, staring joyously across at her, 
scarcely heard. : 
“‘There’s another daughter. She’s a nurse. This 


ain’t no place for the little one.” 

Bigger shook an emphatic head. He was thinking 
of the white cloths he laid each day over the tables, 
and how stained and spotted they were when he took 
them off. He knew that it would be so here with any 
fresh, clean thing. 

But why should she stay here? Why should he let 
her? Hadn’t he been getting ready for her for years? 
Hadn’t he waited and saved? Why shouldn’t they 
be married as soon as he could make her love him? 

He was passing a mirror as he said this to himself, 
and his pulses gave a great leap. He swung his tray 
to one side that he might see himself with her eyes. 
It was odd that he had not done so before. 

He was undersized—and shrunken—and old—and 
tired! 

He carried the tray into the kitchen and, putting it 
down, stood with his hands on its edges, staring for- 
lornly at a dirty red wall across the alley. 

He had no chance at all with her. His insignificance 
cut htm off from fellowship with men; how had he 
dared expect a woman to find it attractive? 

For several days he went about with his mind 
clogged with rage and resentment. 

But, to his amazement, and the equal amazement 
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of the cafe, almost immediately the girl gave him her 
friendship. With a bright satisfaction she chose him 
from among them all. 

It was the child in her, lonely and a bit frightened 
by her first hand to hand encounter with life, turning 
to him with an intuitive assurance of protection. But 
he did not understand. 

He hovered about her, timid and desperately happy; 
and she showed him in dozens of eager little ways 
that she was as glad as he for the friendship. He 
walked home with her every night. His head came 
only to her shoulder, but he carried himself militantly 
and she delighted him by slipping her hand quickly 
into his arm when any danger threatened—a sus- 
picious figure looming out of the darkness, a drunkard 
lurching through the crowd. It gratified him to feel 
that she relied upon him. 

They went to picture shows. When the weather 
was good they walked, sometimes by the lake, the 
wind whipping her full short skirts against his knee. 

These were the most wonderful days of his life. 

“T’ll wait a week or two and then Ill ask her to 
marry me,” he said to himself at the end of a fort- 
night’s acquaintance. 

That Saturday night he spent eight dollars and a 
half for a chair with cretonne cushions which she had 
admired in a show window. He had it sent to his 
room and he covered it carefully with an old sheet, to 
keep it clean until the day when he should take it to 
their flat. Her love of bright things delighted him. 


NE morning. when “the week or two” was nearly 

at an end, he saw, before she had taken off her 

hat, that she was troubled. Her eyes looked as if she 
had cried half the night. 

He made a detour and passed her with his tray. 

‘“What’s the matter, Daphne?’ he demanded 
indignantly. ‘Has anybody been treating you bad?” 

She had told him once that she didn’t like her name, 
which was Anna, and wished they had named her 
Daphne, like a girl in a book she was reading; and he 
had called her Daphne ever since. It always made 
her smile, like a child with whom one shares a secret. 

“T can’t tell you now,” she said, glancing toward the 
head waiter, who was sauntering that way. ‘“‘Come 
out a while this afternoon.” 2 

“Sure I will. Two-thirty. At the side entrance. 
And don’t you worry.” He nodded and went on. 

He was waiting for her on the curb when she got 
off. His hair was wet and severely slicked. He had 
on a new tie of futurist design, that he had bought 
from one of the Van Buren Street shops, and new 
shoes. Since his feet were too smal! to be fitted in 
men’s sizes, he usually wore boys’ shoes, but these 
he had had made. He glanced down at them with 
satisfaction. 

The world was an all-right place, after all, he 
thought. He looked with scorn at a touring car that 
swept by, its occupants on their way to the theatre 
and he said to himself cheerfully, ‘‘ You don’t have 
to make a big splash to be happy. All you got t’do 
is to love somebody and have them love you.” 

Then she came out of the side entrance. She wore 
a cheap coat, with fur at the throat, and a little fur 
hat with a red rose on it, and another red rose was 
pinned to her muff. She looked very young and 
frustrated. 

He put his hand beneath her elbow and guided her 
through the crowd. It was too cold to stay out, so 
they went into one of the big department stores and 
took an elevator to the waiting room. 

He tried to seem grave and sympathetic, but he had 
never been quite so happy. No matter what was 
wrong with her, wouldn’t it be all right once she had 
him to take care of her? Was there any trouble that 
couldn’t be cured by love? And if he wasn’t enough 
for her, after awhile—after a long while, when she 
was quite ready—then—a mist of emotions filled 
his eyes. 

In a quiet corner behind a rack of newspapers they 
found two chairs and sat down, drawing knee to knee. 

‘Now, then, let her go!’ he said, smiling at her as 
temperately as he could. 

“Tt’s about my sister.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Her fellow says he wont’ marry her if I stay on at 
the cafe.’ Her lips trembled. Her troubled eyes 
were big and dark. ‘‘He won’t be disgraced by having 
folks see me in such a public place.” 

“Oh, he won’t, won’t he? What’s it to him?” he 
demanded indignantly. ‘‘What does he want’ you 
to do?” 

“JT don’t know. He don’t say. I don’t think he’d 
care what I did if I went off where nobody’d know. 
He’s an usher in one of the churches. He’s got lots 
of friends, and fe 

**They’re too good for the likes of us!’ said Bigger 
scornfully. ‘‘He’s a hypocrite. But what does your 
sister say? She knows how much trouble you had 
getting a job.” 

“Yes; but she don’t say anything about that. Her 
letter’s full of Riley, and how swell his folks are, and 
the things he’s going to give her. She says it will kill 
her if he throws her over.’”’ She stopped and winked 
back the tears. ‘‘I wish she loved me like that.”* 

“Don’t she?” 

“No. She just wants—she just wants to get me 
out of the way. She’s had more education than me, 
and of course Riley has, too. There ain’t anything 


I can do for her. She don’t need me. There ain’t 
anybody that does, now that daddy is dead.’ She 
commenced to cry quietly, but stopped almost imme- 
diately. ‘I must get another job,” she said. : 

He leaned joyously toward her, a rush of words at 
his lips. But an eagle-eyed old man standing before 
the newspaper rack was staring interestedly in their 
direction, so he only said: ‘‘Don’t you worry a little 
bit about that. We’ll fix that.” 

She pulled at the petals of the cotton rose on her 
muff. ‘‘The trouble is I don’t know how to do any- 
thing.” 

““You know how to keep house, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, I know how to do that. I always kept 
house for daddy after Hattie went out to nurse.” 

“Well, then, why not try that? I know a place 
where—where they’d be tickled to death to get you. 
They've been terribly lonely, and *” He stared 
threateningly over her shoulder at the old man, and 
moved by the look or Providence, he passed on, 
**__and I believe you’d be happy there.” 

“T never thought of doing anything like that,”’ she 
said consideringly. ‘‘What kind of a place is it?” 

“Tt’s a pippin of a flat. Clear out on the edge of 
town, where everything’s clean and fresh and smells 
good, and there’s almost nothing to do—just a little 
cooking and housework, and—and—and they'd be so 
pleased just to have you.” 

““Who are they?” she asked. 
awfully nice.” 

He stammered. Brought face to face with the 
moment to which he had so long looked buoyantly 
forward, he was suddenly shy. He felt hot, even in his 
damp, smoothly brushed hair. 

“Why, to—to tell the truth,” he gulped, “‘they— 
they’re me.”’ 

She regarded him with the wide and wondering 
look of a child. 

*“How could they be you?” she demanded. 

“Don’t you understand?” He put out his hand 
and touched the tassel of the worn bag in her lap. 

“You haven’t got any flat, have you? And if you 
had *” She broke off abruptly, stopped by his 
eyes. 

No man had ever looked at her like that, but she 
knew what it meant. It meant all the things of which 
she had not even begun to think. 

“T can’t help it if I’m foolish about you, can I?’’ he 
whispered, bending his head over the tassel he was 
playing with. 

He heard her startled breath, and looked up and 
smiled. : 

““Don’t you be scared. I'll give you plenty ef time 
to get used toit. You ain’t thought much about such 
things, have you?” 

Her lip with its childish furrow quivered. From 
her white forehead the color ran slowly down over her 
face into her throat. Love! Marriage! Living to- 
gether! No, she had not thought of these things! Life 
had not really touched her. 

““You’re such a little kid!’ he breathed. ‘“‘I know 
how you feel. You don’t think I don’t, do you?” 

She tried to smile back at him, but she was much 
too wretched. 

“Now Ill tell you what we'll do,” he said reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘We won’t talk any more about this. You 
tell your sister that her wedding can go right on 
according to schedule; that you’ve got a job waiting 
for you as soon as you can arrange to leave the cafe. 
Then when you’re good and ready Ill get busy and 
find that flat I been telling you about, and we’ll stick a 
few things in it that I know you’ll like’”—he was 
thinking of the chair with the cretonne cushions— 
“‘and we'll be married ” He blushed painfully, 
but said it out with a fine simplicity; “‘we’ll be mar- 
ried, and—you’ll always have me to take care of 
you ” He looked straight at her with kind, faded 
eyes. She was too ignorant to know the rare beauty 
of the light in his ugly little face. ‘‘I need you—bad. 
I’ve saved a littke money—for you »” He glanced 
at her shyly. “I knew you’d come,” he explained. 
“But I ain’t got anything else. No friends to speak 
of, nor nothing. I’m lonely evenings, and—and—sad, 
sometimes. An’ I wouldn’t be any more—an’ I think 
you'd be happy, too, because—because—I love you!” 

She did not speak; she only stared at him hard 
with her big, steady eyes. 

“Well, what d’ye say?’ he questioned softly. 

She turned slowly and looked out of the window 
back of her. There was mud on the hem of her gown; 
he bent and brushed it carefully away. He gave the 
gown a queer timid little pat when he had finished. 

She did not look at him; straightening and leaning 
toward her, he saw that her eyes were wet. 

“What you crying for?” he asked. 

““Because—because 2 

“Because what?” 

“Oh, can’t you see?” 

“You mean—you mean you couldn’t marry me?”’ 

She nodded miserably. 


“You make it sound 


E SEEMED but half alive for days after that. 

He had lived so long with his dream, or, rather, 

he had lived on it; it was the sustenance his badly 
nourished soul demanded. 

Then one night Keenan brought him sharply out of 
his stupor of wretchedness. 

With elaborate care Keenan was opening a bottle 

of sparkling Burgundy for his best customer, a tall, 
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too shapely man whose body was saved from an ap- 
pearance of plumpness only by the perfect cut of his 
evening clothes. At the raising of a careless hand, 


_ with finger ends as full as autumn grapes, the old man 


lowered the bottle from a glass nearly filled, bowed 
deferentially and retreated, as a watchful falcon to 
his perch, to a place beside Bigger. 

The hand that raised the glass was chalk-white. 
The fine black hairs that covered its back stood out as 
clearly as lines in a drawing made with India ink. 
The lips slowly sipping the wine were well modeled, 


‘full, protuberant. 


Keenan sighed. ‘‘Giddings has offered her a job 
in his office,’ he said in a discreet undertone, with a 
nod toward the drinker. 

The effect on Bigger would not have been different 
if he had said: ‘‘They’re going to burn her alive on 
the Lake Front tomorrow.” 

“She'll take it, too, if nobody stops her. 
know no more about him’n my kid does.” 

Little Bigger had been brushing the crumbs from 
a table. He paused with his hand in the air. The 
napkin in it hung straight. His body loosened and 
drooped. But before he was a man he was a waiter; 
the first article in his code was to be inconspicuous; 
he lowered his hand quietly. The second was to see, 
before they felt them themselves, the wants of the 
patrons of his tables. He replenished a glass with 
mechanical dexterity. : 

Then he stood erect and expressionless beside 
Keenan and stared stupidly at Giddings. He was 
sick and dazed. 

Giddings, who did not notice his gaze, would not 
have been disturbed if he had. He was used to the 
eyes of men and of women. One knew that at once, 
as one knew that he lived carefully and very well and 
was successful. He had come for years to the Oyster 
House. Half the fame of Andre’s fillet mignon was 
due, people said, to his praise. Bigger knew and had 
often told with pride that one day he had gone into 
the kitchen and himself shown Andre how it should 
be prepared. There were those who called it “‘the 
Giddings fillet.’ 

Little Bigger looked dully at his familiar face; wide, 
very cleanly shaven—but still the black beard showed 
through with a bluish tinge—unwrinkled, luscious; 
the eyes all deep bright brown—no visible white to 
the casual glance—and set so that they seemed to— 
command a greater radius than other men’s; and the 
big, startlingly white, regular teeth. Then Bigger 
shifted his glance to the mirror opposite and looked 
at himself from head to foot. 

All those who didn’t know Giddings trusted him, 
and none of those who did. But what could the little 
stunted waiter there, with the anxious wrinkled face, 
say against him? His inadequacy crushed him. 

““She’s got to decide tonight whether she’ll take 
the job,” said Keenan. 


She don’t 


ITTLE BIGGER pulled himself together. His un- 

sparing sight showed him what her future would 

be if Giddings had anything to do with it. A fer- 

ment of rage and hate filled him, of jealousy and 
protest and the desire for revenge. 

Some people had finished. He sprang forward to 
draw back their chairs. ‘Then he collected his tips. 
His fingers trembled as he cleared the tables and 
spread a fresh cloth. His whole withered body shook. 
He could searcely lay the knives and forks without 
striking them together. 

It was a relief to finish the table and take his place 
beside it, his arms tightly clasped over his breast. 


. He was sick and helpless; he could not think. His, 


mind churned like angry water about, the stanchions 
of a pier; his heart knocked beneath his folded arms. 

He could, of course, have told her what he knew 
about Giddings; but there is a certain soft obstinancy 
in even the most reasonable women, and he had dis- 
covered it in her. It was difficult to change her opin- 
ions. Giddings’ prominence, his middle years, his 
quietly courteous manner, the several concrete 
evidences of his kindliness and charity—endowments 
to churches, hospitals, playgrounds—would deceive 
her and help to brand as false the truths any waiter 
in the Oyster House could have told her. And even 
if he had convinced her, she would probably have 
argued that it didn’t matter; that it was impossible 
that she could suffer from Gidding’s transgressions. 
He was sure that nothing he could say would weigh 
against the unhappiness that threatened her sister. 

Number Nine crossed to him. ‘The tall guy under 
the rubber plant wants to speak to you.” 

*G’wan!” said Bigger irritably. ‘‘You must ’a 
heard him crooked.”’ 

“He ast for you by name. 
Bigger!” 

Bigger didn’t move, but his glance followed Num- 
ber Nine’s gesture to a table beneath a big curving 
rubber tree. A man and woman dined there. He 
gazed at them resentfully. He wanted to think. 

“He says your cousin is foreman on his ranch, and 
he thought you'd like to hear about him.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t!” 

“What’s eating you?” muttered the other in dis- 
gust. 

He returned to his tables and Litte Bigger followed 
helplessly. 

‘The man who wanted to speak to him was young, 
weathered and good to look (Continued on page 37) 


‘Bigger,’ he says, ‘Bill 
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Mrs. Maude Radford 
Warren 


Gives advice on intimate, 
personal problems and an- 
swers questions on etiquette. 


Will you please tell me if, when coming 
home from a party in the dark, when tt is 
raining, your escort should take your arm, 
or you should take his? I am greatly 
puzzled over this. And would you please 
tell me how a nice girl makes boy friends? 
—A.K.C. 


You should take your escort’s arm. 
However, one often sees young men tak- 
ing hold of the young lady’s arm. Be 
pleasant and agreeable to all your 
acquaintances. Never say disagreeable 
things of other people, and try to talk of 
things that are interesting to your listen- 
ers. 


Charline 


Answers ery questions 
and tells you how to im- 
prove your looks. 


I would like to know how to get rid of 
liver spots and a yellow and brown com- 
plexion. JI have liver spots all over my 
face.—Miss I. W. G. 


There is no external application that 

will remove liver spots for they are 
caused by an inactive liver and you must 
get your liver in good working condition 
before these spots will disappear. Eat 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and drink lots of water between meals. 
If you will take the juice of half a lemon 
in a glass of hot water without sugar, 
before breakfast each morning, and upon 
retiring, it will also help. You should 
take all the exercise you possibly can, 
such as walking in the open air and sleep 
at night with your window open. I 
would suggest that you see your physi- 
cian and then follow his advice. 
} I have sent you directions for a bleach 
to use on your tanned complexion, but I 
think the yellow tinge of your skin is 
caused by the condition of your liver and 
that following the foregoing advice 
faithfully will remedy that. 


Mrs. Winnifred Fales 


Answers inquiries relative 
to interior decoration and 
house furnishing. 


I have a calendar picture about 10x12 
inches, which I want to frame some simple 
way, yet neatly and stylishly. I want to 
hang it in my bedroom.—G. C. 


The choice of a frame depends very 
much upon the color scheme, both of the 
picture itself and of the room in which 
it is to hang. Simple one and two-inch 
moldings are in style, but the use of 
exceedingly heavy, shiny and elaborate 
gilt frames has largely been discontinued. 
For a picture of the size you:mention, a 
very plain, one-inch wood molding would 
be in perfect taste, but I cannot advise 
as to the finish without knowing the 
coloring of the print and of the scheme 
of decoration of your room Oak, ebony, 
mahogany, gray and green stained mold- 
ings are all fashionable, and white enamel 


frames are sometimes used for very deli- 
cate prints to be hung in a room with a 
light color scheme, especially if the wood- 
work is white. 

I may mention that the old-style 
mats are no longer used, the print either 
being framed ‘‘close,’’ or pasted lightly 
to a cardboard mount of suitable color. 
Whether or not to use a mount will 
depend in part upon the size of the wall 
space the picture is to occupy. 


Mrs. Elsie G. Datesman 


Will answer all questions 
relating to music. 


I am writing to you for information 
concerning community music. We are 
anxious to take up community singing 
work here in a rural section and would be 
glad of any help you can give us.—C. F. 


You will require someone of sufficient 
musical knowledge to conduct the chorus 
and a good pianist to accompany. In- 
vite everyone in the community who 
sings to join, have a regular time for 
rehearsals and begin on time. Use 
patriotic songs of a stirring nature and 
have everyone sing heartily and unre- 
servedly, and your community music is 
bound to be a success. 


Tarkington Baker 


Tells you how to care for 
your plants and gardens. 


Please tell me if the foliage of hyacinths, 
tulips, narcisst and daffodils can be cut 
shortly after the plants stop blooming 
without injury to the bulbs for the next 
year’s growth. I mean, can they be cut 
in order to put other plants in the beds in 
which these early flowers have been?— 
wa G. 


The foliage of hyacinths, tulips, and 
narcissi should not be cut when the 
blooming season has passed. Cutting 
the foliage weakens the bulbs’ develop- 
ment for next year. Let the foliage dry 
completely and wither away. When it 
parts readily from the bulb, it may be 
cleared away and destroyed. 


Please advise me about the culture of 
cucumbers. I had vigorous vines but when 
they set on they then turned yellow and 
fell off. One year bugs or beetles stung 
them and they died. I am very anxious to 
know all the remedies used to prevent 
destruction of the vines.—Mrs. A. D. 


Keep the cucumber vines well culti- 
vated. This means keeping the surface 


soil, for the depth of an inch at least, com-: 


pletely broken and pulverized. Culti- 
vate after each rainfall. The dropping 
off of the cucumbers when they first set 
may be prevented by pinching off the 
tips of the vine, provided the vines seem 
to be very vigorous. It sometimes oc- 
curs with cucumbers that the vines are so 
vigorous no fruit will set. Pinching 
helps in such cases. Spray every eight or 
ten days with Bordeaux-arsenate of lead. 
This you can obtain in a paste form al- 
ready mixed. Use at the rate of three 
ounces to one gallon of water. Order the 
spray mixture from your seedsman, who, 
if he does not have it in stock, can get it 
for you. There is nothing better and 
really nothing as good. 


Perry, Dame & Company’s 
Unusual Values! 


This remarkably attractive 
frock is of Silk Taffeta. It 
has rich, soft, Silk Georgette _ 
Crepe sleeves, beautiful Hand 4 
Embroidery, attractive sash 
belt and silk taffeta collar 
and cuffs. 

The color is navy blue 
with Copenhagen blue col- “ 
lar, cuffs and embroidery. 

This dress comes in 
sizes, 14 to 20 for misses 
and small women. 

A value that cannot be 
equaled anywhere. 


Price $6.95 


The ,dress here shown is 
only one of the values con- 
tained in Perry, Dame & 
Company’s new Fal! and 
Winter 1918 Catalog of wear- 
ing apparel and quality shoes 
for women and children. 

You will find in this Cata- 
log many other styles and 
values just as attractive. ’ 

This Catalog will prove it- 
self one of the most interest- 
ing style books ever published. 
It is ready now and will be 
sent to you upon request. 

Don’t buy wearing apparel 
for women and children of 
any kind, anywhere, before 
you see this Catalog. 


We pay postage on 
everything, everywhere. | 
We guarantee to please 
you, or refund your 
money to you promptly. | 
Send us a postal card j 
request for this book of 
New York styles to-day. 


It is Free 


‘*I saw your advertisement in Woman’s World.”’ 


What Shall 
the Youngsters Wear to School? 


A Few Suggestions for Making Left-Overs and 
Hand-Me-Downs Into a Presentable Wardrobe 
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Fig. 1 


tons the other day to see Grandma Claxton, 

who is the most energetic and efficient person 
of sixty I know, and who was looking after the chil- 
dren while Mr. Claxton took his wife, who had been 
ill, away for a trip. Grandma determined to get the 
fall sewing done before their return and save their 
mother the worry. 


TD ‘co: READERS—I dropped in at the Clax- 


From Hosiery to Headgear 


HE first thing she did was to ransack the rag 

bag from which she effected several rescues. 
“If Frances will wear these gay, striped sports stock- 
ings, they might as well be put to some use,” said 
crandma. So she cut the top from a silk stocking with 
a worn-out foot and sewed the raw edge of it intoa 
ball on the wrong side and then turned it right side 
out, finished it with a gay tassel and ‘produced a 
“stocking”’ cap for little Emily. (Fig. 1.) 


From Neckwear to Millinery 


HEN she rooted out some black velvet and with 

it made the under part of a jaunty “‘tam.”’ The 
upper part was a circle made of unbleached muslin 
and covered with four pieces of rich Persian silk, 
taken from the ends of two of dad’s four-in-hand ties. 
These pieces were the shape of generous pieces of pie, 
the points meeting in the center. A black velvet 
button and a black tassel finished off the center, and 


Frances was delighted with the cap. (Fig. 2. 


Even Dad’s Cast-Off Trousers 


UT ‘of the rag bag came a pair of gray flannel 

summer trousers of dad’s. Grandma cut off 
and ripped up the legs and after 
washing the cloth, used these pieces 
to make the back and front panels 
of a dress for 7-year-old Emily. A 
remnant of gray foulard, with a 
small red figure in it, made the 
underarm pieces and sleeves and 
collar, while some black velvet 
ribbon that had graced a summer 
hat as streamers, was steamed 
and pressed into service as a 
sash. (Fig. 3.) 


By. “The Make-Over Lady” 


Ask ‘“‘The Make-Over Lady’ how to concoct up- 
to-date dresses and accessories from your old-style 
clothes. She has actually seen the things on this 
page made. Remember, when writing her, that 


the more definite information you give her as to 


quantities and colors of the materials you have 
on hand, the better she can serve you. Patlerns for 
these made-over articles are not furnished. Enclose 
10 cents and address ‘‘The Make-Over Lady,” 
Woman's World, 107 South Clinton St., Chicago. 


A Hand-Me-Down from Mother 


A PALE blue tea gown of faded cashmere belonging 
to mother was discovered. This, grandma dyed a 
darker blue and made into a dress for Ethel by using 
Peerless Pattern No. 8802 and changing the shape of 
the yoke alittle. For trimming she used figured trim- 
ming tape. (Fig. 4.) 


Enter the Eton Jacket 


RANCES decided to make all her own clothes, 

and began with great enthusiasm on a yellow 
linen. Her enthusiasm died, however, after she cut 
two backs, and three sleeves for one arm. Grandma 
took the crippled remains and made a dress for 12- 
year-old Janet. The skirt was fastened to a short 
foundation waist of net with a little shirred vest and 
sleeves of crossbar organdie. She sewed the faced 
hem with three rows. of running stitch in heavy black 
floss. A little Eton jacket was made of the rest of the 
material and snapped on at the sides of the vest. It 
was cut rather broad on the shoulder, and was orna- 
mented with three rows of machine stitching with 
heavy black twist—fast color. A black patent 
teather belt was worn at the top of the skirt under the 
jacket. (Fig. 5.) 

Merely Camouflage 


OR@THY had an unbecoming challis dress— 

moss green. The waist was scant in front and 
the full skirt was gathered on without a belt. Grand- 
ma took a straight piece of extra material and made 
a little panel that came three inches below the waist. 
This was cut in a V at the neck and snapped to the 
dress. She fastened two-inch bands of the material 
onto the panel at the waist and these passed around 
and tied like a sash at the back. In the corners of 
the panel she embroidered a bright design in wool. 
(Fig. 6.) 


Peg Top and Ingenuity 


ROM the depths of an old trunk came a green 

linen of the peg top variety of 1914. Grandma 
turned the skirt upside down and set the side gore 
in differently and gathered it at the waist. She 
made the opening for the vest a little larger and made 
a new vest and collar and flare cuffs out of an old 
green-and-white striped madras shirtwaist. There 
was not quite enough green material to make the belt 
so she eked it out with a bit of the madras, a little 
wider than the belt. (Fig. 7.) 


Back to the First One 


HE FIRST shirtwaist 

Frances ever had was 
French scrim, beautifully 
embroidered, buttoned in the 
back with a high 
neck and peplum 
about 4 inches 
deep. Grandma cut 
the neck V-shaped 
and made a collar 
out of the peplum 
which was already 


rounded. She cut off the-strips of buttons and button- 
holes in the back and set in the old embroidered collar. 

tie had to piece it about two inches in the back, but 
the new collar hid that. The waist was made to slip 
over the head. (Fig. 8.) 


Mr. Hoover, Please Take Notice! 


6¢7 THINK,” said grandma, as she held up a skirt 
that she had just finished for Frances, ‘‘that 
Mr. Hoover couldn’t find any fault with this. The 
fine blue serge came from a last winter’s school dress 
and the plaid taffeta from one of mine. I just took a 
plain skirt pattern and cut the side parts in two and 
used the upper part to cut the silk and the lower the 
serge. The belt is made of the silk with a little stiffen- — 
ing to keep it in shape. I do think that these blue 
bone buttons, just below the:silk insets, give a smart 
touch.” (Fig. 9.) 


Dad Helps Out Again 


RANDMA also made a trig little blue serge 
school coat for Janet out of one of dad’s. It had 
to be cut down considerably, but the tailored style 
was kept as far as possible. While the material was 
apart it was washed and soaked in deep bluing to 
take off the shine. Out of the material cut away she 
made a belt, and that with white pique collar and 
cuffs made a garment that gave grandma and Janet 
just cause for pride. (Fig. 10.) 


A Suit Transformed 


6 my Ne speaking of coats,’ said Grandma Claxton, 

“look at this one I made for Dorothy out of 
her mother’s brown Norfolk 
suit.”’ She had left the coat as 
much as possible as it had been, 
with the yoke and box plaits, but 
the plaits were ripped and hung 
loose from the yoke. From the 
skirt she made a cape-collar and 
trimmed it with plaid. silk. 
(Fig. 11.) 

“Let me tell you something,” 
she said when I had admired the 
coat, ‘‘you have got to make up 
your mind that you can’t dress 
well without expense either of 
time or money. In this case I’ve 
spent time and if I do say it ’'m 
really pleased with the results.” 
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The Boy Who Failed | 3 STAR N. 


Continued from page 7 ol sate yee aeeae 
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Peter believed that that first year’s 
work was a wonderful success. He felt 
that he was making it up to Limpy, that 
he was carrying the pledged Word 
farther and farther out and so reaching 
other weedy souls that, like Limpy, might 
never hear of it until it was too late. 

But when the end of the year came, 
the time for checking up accounts, Peter 
got a terrible shock. -He found that he 
had not a single new name to add to his 
membership list and, what was worse, 
that his trustees did not have the money 
_to pay the waiting yearly bills. 

The trustees said that they had been 
hoping that he would preach a few 
“begging sermons”’ to remind folks to 
pay up. They smiled kindly when they 
said it and they never dreamed that 
Peter was shocked or hurt at what they 
told him. They knew from long experi- 
ence that the yearly dues had to be 
nagged out of that congregation. They 
supposed all church congregations were 
more or less like that and that every pas- 
tor knew that. Every other minister they 
had ever had seemed to be aware of it and 
had helped them in their begging cam- 
paigns. They couldn’t guess that Peter 
was a new brand of parson. Only the 
cobbler knew that Peter was different. 
But he was only one man and slow in an 
emergency. So he was a bit helpless and 
unprepared to handle the situation. 

Peter flushed at the hint that he had 
neglected to preach throughout the year 
a proper number of “begging sermons.” 
He’d been so busy passing on the Word. 
He asked his trustees what the shortage 
was. Andthey told him. Peter thought 
a minute and then said that he’d pay it 
and for them to forget it. 

They gulped, stared and even tried to 
remonstrate. As for the cobbler, he 
flushed even as Peter had flushed a mo- 
ment before, and refused point blank to 
. accept Peter’s contribution. But Peter 
said rather dryly that it didn’t take 
much money to keep him going and that 
he’d never had a financial failure of this 
kind before in his work, that it was, no 
doubt, entirely his own fault and so his 
business to settle it. There isn’t much 
you can do with a man like Peter when 
he begins to talk in that dry way about 
his business. The cobbler was a life- 
sized soul and knew men. So he said no 
more and the yearly shortage was settled 
that way. 


OW, when Peter said that it didn’t 
take much money to keep him 
going he was right, in a way, and yet not 
wholly truthful in another. The salary 
the Elston church offered Peter looked 
big. On the strength of it Peter had made 
big purchases of books, had financed 
some things that only God and Peter 
would ever know about. Besides, Peter 
was keeping Mary Katharine in comfort. 
It would have been easier to have had 
Mary Katharine with him. But she had 
spent so many years of her life in the city, 
all her friends were there and though she 
offered, Peter would not hear of her sacri- 
fice. When all these things were consid- 
ered, Peter did not really have so little a 
need of money. Indeed, Peter was a bit 
hard pressed at the end of that first year 
in Elston. He had not, of course, 
planned on that shortage. However, he 
managed to keep it from the knowledge 
of everyone but the cobbler. He couldn’t 
keep it from him because he had to have 
his shoes mended. Peter was thhard on 
shoes, for Peter wasamighty walker. His 
shoes were perpetually shabby. Once 
when he was out picnicking with some of 
his Sunday School pupils one of the 
youngsters noticed Peter’s shabby shoes 
and spoke of it.. Peter laughed and said 
that when they went back to town they 
would all stop at the biggest shoe store 
window and that he’d let them pick him 
out a pair of shoes. The children held 
him down to his promise and he solemnly 
vowed to buy the shoes they had picked 
out for him. He thought by humoring 
them the tale of his shabby feet would go 
no farther, 

But the children told their blue-eyed 
teacher and she said, ‘‘Peter—Peter,” 
under her breath, and went and told the 
cobbler for she and the cobbler were 
great friends. And the cobbler looked 


suddenly very grim and told her about 
how Peter had made good that yearly 
shortage. “Then he stamped out of his 
big store and went straight to the bank 
where he transacted a little business and 
said things to that richest man in Elston 
that no mere cobbler has any business 
to say to a bank president. 

While the cobbler was doing this the 
blue-eyed teacher was saying, “Oh, 
Peter Boy—Peter Boy,’ under her 
breath and smiling a smile that Peter 
would have liked to see. And when 
next she met Peter she invited him to go 
walking with her over the little hills and 
far away. Peter joyfully accepted the 
invitation without knowing how great 
an honor it was and that never before 
had the blue-eyed girl begged so frankly 
for any man’s company. 


T WASN’T so easy to explain the 
shortage of ‘“‘saved souls” to the 
men higher up. Peter knew that 
he had stirred, uplifted his commu- 
nity and the surrounding country. 
He knew that he had done _ good 
work in His service. But the men 
higher up in the church system, the 
men who were no longer country-town 
parsons but the efficient business mana- 
gers of the church system, the men who 
had made a fine science of religion, a 
wonderful business of salvation, did not 
live in Peter’s town or anywhere in 
Peter’s vicinity. They had as yet per- 
fected no way of measuring either Peter’s 
or any other preacher’s ability or the 
amount of work he had accomplished 
except by his treasury and his member- 
ship list. And Peter’s treasury was 
practically empty and there was not one 
new name on his roll. 

It dawned on Peter that he had made 
another terrible mistake. He had failed 
to beg for money. And now he saw that 
he had also failed to beg for souls. Of 
course he could rectify this last error. He 
could call a huge meeting then and there, 
beg royally and effectively and reap a 
glorious harvest. The fact that he had 
left his people free so long, had so long 
offered them salvation for nothing, would 
keep them from being suspicious. They 
would come prepared to hear again some 
new and wonderfully clear presentation 
of that simple promise that that other 
Boy gave to the men of His day. They 
would come expecting to hear the Word. 
And he could then spring his surprise. 
They’d have to come; in sheer common 
decency they would have to give them- 
selves up. Or he could appeal to their 
sympathy, call on them to save his repu- 
tation. Yes—he could do that. 

But something in Peter, that some- 
thing that had answered when God 
called, that something that had loved 
Limpy “anyhow,” that something that 
cut clean all of Peter’s thoughts, that 
something revolted against the sordid- 
ness, the commercialism of such a trick. 
And Peter knew then and there that he 
would never, could never hold that kind 
of a begging service for either dollars or 
souls. 

Peter was young and Peter was proud. 
And he had an insane idea that the Word 
of the Whitest Man earth ever knew 
ought not to go begging that way. Peter 
thought of Limpy, the slum rat, accept- 
ing the Word simply and utterly. Some- 
thing very like that old pain and puzzle- 
ment of Limpy’s death came back to 
Peter’s heart and he went out into the 
far fields for comfort. Without his know- 
ing it his sick heart called for the healing 
companionship of a pair of blue eyes. 

He found her reading a book in a sunny 
open pasture. And because he was Peter 
he never knew that he was expected, that 
she had been waiting for him and sitting 
where he could find her so easily. 

They talked through all the sunny 
afternoon and walked slowly home 
through the spring dusk. They talked 
so earnestly of so many things and were 
so heedless of the road that all of a 
sudden Peter said: 

**Where are we?”’ 

The girl peered about her for a minute. 

“Why, we’ve strayed off up'the Old 
Lane. We're right near the little de- 
serted house. See, there it is in that 
clump of trees.” (Continued on page 18) 


Read the advertisements in Woman’s World. 


Consult Your Own 
Feelings, John! 


Never mind this one’s opinion or 
that—your own feelings are the best 
guide. Coffee may seem to agree 
with some people, but for the man 
of nervous or bilious temperament, 
it’s better left alone. 


Nowadays, thousands of former 
coffee drinkers are using 


Instant Postum 


“There’s a Reason” 
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THE GARM 


© Made by THE AUTOYRE COMPANY 


| CLARK & CO. Ine. Ze ‘Sole Distributeragpy6S2 Broadway, New York City 
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that says: 


urite Back, 


“The oily DRESS FASTENER GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE 


ENT: At all Notion Counters, 10 cents, card of 12 
sizes; fast black and silvered. Send 10 cents for card. 
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Woman’s World 


A Forecast of the New Styles in Street Clothes 


Peerless How to Order Patterns 
Wrile your name and address plainly on any 
Patterns piece of paper, give number and size of each 


pattern you want; enclose 12 cents for each 
number, money order, stamps or coin (wrap coin 
carefully), and address your order to Peerless 
Pattern Department, 228 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Sa, [l!., or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 Thirty- 
* ae jifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Safe delivery of all 
yn patterns guaranteed. By enclosing 2 cents addi- 
tional a 16-page fashion 
magazine, showing newest 
designs, will be enclosed 
with your pattern, 


8926. GIRLS’ DRESS—The draping 
makes this dress distinctive. The neck is 
cut square at front and high at back. 
The dress may be made to slip over head 
or button on shoulders. The lower edge 
is gathered on acord. There are only two 
pieces to the dress and the guimpe is 
separate. Sizes, 4 to 10 years. 


8923. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE DRESS—This little 
dress slips on over the head, and the front and back 
of the waist are cut in one with the pieces which 
form the sides of the dress. Gathered skirt sec- 
tions are set in at front and back. Sizes, 6 to 12 
years. ‘ 

8912. LADIES’ DRESS—A feature of this de- 
sign is the long panel of plain material at the front, 
which forms a surplice closing on the waist. The 
three-piece skirt is gathered at the sides and back. 
Long or short sleeves. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. 
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8918. MISSES’ AND SMALL 
WOMEN’S DRESS—The tailor- 
made gir] will like this individual little 
frock for morning wear. ‘The shirt- 
waist is gathered at the shoulders and 
the neck is finished with a round col- 
lar. Width at lower edge, 2 yards. 
Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8924. GIRLS’ DRESS—The chief 
feature of this smart dress is the front 
panel, cut in one with the fronts of 
the waist. The one-piece skirt sec- 
tion is gathered all around to the 
waist. ‘Triangle pockets are stitched 
at each side. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


8560. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE 
DRESS—A wide, applied band in 
yoke effect is the only trimming of 
this simple dress. The dress hangs 
straight from the shoulders, with 
closing at left-side front. Sizes, 4 
to 14 years. 


8911. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE 
DRESS—tThis dress slips on over 
the head and is worn with a sep- 
arate guimpe. The neck is slashed 
at the front and laced. The arm- 
holes are cut very low. A loose 
belt and patch pockets form the 
trimming. Sizes, 4 to 10 years. 
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School and Party Frocks 


Peerless Patterns Fashion 


66 ”? 
Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern Dept., 228 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill., or Peerless Catalog E 
Pattern Dept., 68 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. By enclosing 2 cents additional a 
16-page fashion magazine, showing newest designs, will be enclosed with your pattern. 


This Catalog, with its many big features, 
will be sent to you free of charge. 


In this Catalog. you'll 


All Wool Fine French 
Serge Dresses, $10.75 


These two all-wool French 
serge dresses are typical of the 
unusual values shown in the 
Wanamaker Catalog. These 
are semi-made dresses, which 
means a ready-made dress with 
its front seam left open to fit to 
your own figure, and the hem 
only basted to make your own 
length. See descriptions below. 


8303. GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS—An at- 


tractive and economical way to make a lingerie 
dress is shown. The straight hanging upper 
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If you lived near 
New York you 
would certainly 
shop in the big 
WANAMAKER 
Stores before 
buying else- 
where. 

John Wanamaker’s is 


New York’s fashion and 
economy headquarters. 


In writing, please 
ask for 
Catalog “E” 


Use the Parcel 


ak Post to Shop 


RER’S 


We Fill Your Orders Promptly. Send for 
the new Fall and Winter Wanamaker Catalog. 


find the very lowest prices 


possible for merchandise up to the Wanamaker 
standard of quality, workmanship and fashion. 


The Wanamaker 
Policy 

Mere cheapness is waste; 
cheapness with value is 
economy, This is the 
principle on which we 
have built this war-time 
Mail Order Catalog. 
You are sure to want a 
copy of it. 


erratum ce TE RGAE 


E57—Lovely satin dress, surplice waist made 
to give the fashionable waistcoat effect, the points 
embroidered. White satin collar, with vestee of 
georgette. The belt in back has ball-trimmed sash 
ends. Pig oy skirt 7. re tg at 
the sides. In navy blue, or black 4 
Satm.” Sizes; 34 to 44s $14.75 


section is held by a sash. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


8330. GIRLS’ DRESS—With long, pointed 
collar, and back closing. The one-piece straight 
gathered skirt is attached to the waist under a 
wide belt. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 

8286. GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE DRESS—The fancy yoke 
extends over shoulders in drop-shoulder effect. Inverted 
plaits under arms. Sizes, 4 to 12 years. 

8375. GIRLS’ DRESS—This simple bolero model will 
make a dainty party dress, trimmed as suggested. Straight, 
one-piece skirt gathered at waistline. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 

8323. MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S DRESS— 
The front and back of waist are cut in one so that there is 
no joining in the tuck. Seams on the shoulders. Sizes, 
14 to 20 years. 


E815 — All wool French serge dress, with two box-pleats in back, stitched to waistline. The long 
sash-belt may be tied as illustrated, also in the back or at one side. White overcollar. $10 75 
Pockets in skirt. In navy blue or black, semi-made — See note above. Sizes 34 to 44. . 


E816 — All wool French serge dress, with belted, full back, the belt crossing in front. Notice the 
interesting notched collar, with white overcollar. The full skirt has buttoned pockets as $10 75 
shown. In navy blue or black, semi-made — See note above. Sizes 34 to 44. iad . 


The John Wanamaker Mail Order - New York 


Mention Woman’s World when answering advertisements. 
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Let a Talcum bath follow 
your tubbath. Clothing will 


feel loose and won’ t chafe. 


Trade Mark 


For Daddy’ s skin as well as Baby’s 


ROWN upskin needs and enjoys soothing Talcum 
just as much as does baby skin. 


Use Mennen’s after shaving, especially if stiff 
collars chafe. 


Just to start the next hot day, shake Mennen’s 
Talcum—all over—after your bath. Your clothing 
will feel loose and like silk all day. Perspiration won’t 
bother you or cause skin irritations. 


Then at night, dust Talcum between the sheets. 


There’s a big difference in Talcums. Some are 
good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was the first 
Borated Talcum and it is our belief that nothing 
better is made. It is safer to buy Mennen’s. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated 

formula which has never been bettered—include a va- 

riety to satisfy every need: Borated; Violet; Flesh Tint 

| and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and ‘the 

new Talcum for Men with a neutral tint and which is 

delightful after shaving. Send 5 cents for a trial can 
of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


MENNENS 


TELCUM POWDER 


oma 


NOW IN THE NEW LARGE-SIZE, ECONOMICAL CAN ae 


For more serious skin abrasions, 
severe chafing and painful sunburn, 
Mennen’s Kora-Konia has somewhat 
the same soothing and healing action 
as talcum, but contains in addition, 
several ingredients of recognized 
medicinal value. 


BORATED 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO, 7ALSUM POWDER 


Laboratories: 


42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Woman’s World 


The Boy Who Failed 


Continued from page 15 


He followed her pointed finger and 
made out the outlines of a wide, low, 
weathered house half hidden by old 
trees and thick bushes. 

“T wonder,” said Peter, ‘“‘what kind 
of bushes those are.” 

““Lilacs—white and _ purple lilacs. 
They will be blooming soon. Some of 
them are already budded. The children 
will be coming out to gather the fragrant 
plumes.” 

“T wonder,” again said Peter, ‘‘if 
there are many song birds nesting in 
those trees.” 

“Whole flocks of them,” the girl 
assured him. ‘‘You see, it is always 
quiet there. No dogs, no boys, no cats. 
Just an ideal place for birds. That’s 
where I always go to study them.” 

“TI suppose,” mused Peter, “‘that in 
winter that little house just sleeps in a 
snowdrift?” 

“Just about,” laughed the girl. 

And then Peter, who had never gotten 
over the habit of asking questions, want- 
ed to know who owned it and why he 
didn’t live in it or at least sell it to some 
one who would live in it. 

“It’s Gilbert’s old farm.. The only 
Gilbert left is a rich man in the city. 
He doesn’t care to live out here in this 
sweet peace and solitude. He wants to 
sell but so far nobody has cared to buy.” 
She added further that the cobbler, who 
was a friend of the rich Gilbert, had the 
renting and the selling of it. 

“It’s too far out and lonesome for 
most folks,”’ explained the girl. 

“Tt isn’t too far out and lonesome for 
me,’ mused Peter. 


HEN he begged her to come out 
with him again the following Sat- 
urday to explore the Gilbert place. 

She promised and when they were 
lunching under one of the blossoming 
lilac bushes Peter said softly: 

“This must be the sort of a place my 
mother was always talking about. Id 
like to live in this house, in this beautiful 
peace and solitude and write the books 
that some day I am going to write. I'd 
like to plow these fields around it and 
every now and then flood the place with 
some children I happen to know in the 
city. I could never be lonely here. For 
there would be the books to read and 
write, the rains and the birds to listen 
to, travelers to hail and invite in.” 

“Do you mean that you would leave 
the ministry,” the girl asked anxiously. 

But Peter didn’t know what he meant 
exactly, he said—only that he’d like to 
just rest in some such peaceful nook for 
a while because he was tired. 

The blue-eyed girl knew he was. She 
knew from what she saw and from things 
the cobbler told her that Peter’s hard 
work, his beautiful youth and enthusi- 
asm, his very sacrifices were being wasted 
on a congregation that was not bad, not 
unappreciative, but only indolent, indif- 
ferent, too materially comfortable and 
self-satisfied to rouse itself and live con- 
sciously and to some purpose. 

The blue-eyed girl knew all this and 
felt sorry for Peter. So to help him for- 
get his troubles for a few hours she asked 
him to come and help her gather some of 
the lilac sprays at the old Gilbert place. 
It seems there was a new photographer 
in town and the richest man’s pretty 
daughter wanted the living room fra- 
grant with lilacs when the photographer 
came to call on her that night. 

So Peter went to gather lilac sprays 
and in the midst of it he very suddenly 
and simply asked a question. 

“Why,” Peter wanted to know, 
“doesn’t that pretty and rich cousin of 
yours get married?” 

The blue-eyed girl was so startled by 
that question that she stammered: 

““Why—she doesn’t want to be mar- 
ried. She just wants to be admired.” 

“Oh,” said Peter. 

Then he looked straight and steadily 
at the girl whose eyes so often had com- 
forted him and whose voice had cheered 
him. 

“Do you know,” said Peter grimly, 
“that as late as a month ago, I seriously 
thought of proposing, of asking that girl 
to marry me? You see, I thought I 
owed her love.” 


Have you read the advertising? 


The blue-eyed girl turned swiftly and 
looked at him. Then reading his eyes she 
flushed and laughed and cried all in one 
and said, ‘‘Peter—Peter,” in the way 
that Mary Katharine had said it that 
day when he had marched off with the 
Salvation Army and got his feet wet. 

“Yes—isn’t it funny,’ said Peter, 
“‘when all the time it was you I wanted.” 

“Peter, are you sure?” 

At that Peter laughed gloriously and 
swung her up into his arms. 

“Sweetheart, you’re all I’ve gotten 
out of these two hard years. But you 
are enough. And all my life I shall be 
grateful no matter what happens.” 

They sat on and on talking of every- 
thing and nothing. And at last Peter 
said: - 

““A man must have a home for a wom- 
an. Will this little weathered house be 
big enough and grand enough to hold 
you safely and happily?” 

She looked at him. 

“Oh, Peter, dear—you know it will.” 

Peter didn’t make up the shortage the 
second year, but there was the same mis- 
erable agony about getting the necessary 
funds to run the church. And the men 
higher up intimated a little plainly that 
while crowded services were splendid 
things and a good sign it would be. more 
to the point 

Peter did not let himself hear the man 
who was telling him this out. Something 
right under his breastbone began to 
simmer. Somewhere in him a dull anger 
began to glow and pulse. He was afraid 
to listen. He said very quietly when he 
thought the man higher up had finished: 

“T think there is a hideous mistake 
somewhere. I know that I preach the 
Word of God effectively. Do I under- 
stand you to mean that you want me to 
stop doing that and spend my time run- 
ning around pasting prepared labels on 
humanity and in between times begging 
money out of the labelled victims in 
order to prepare more labels and catch 
more victims?” 

The man higher up was too frightened 
to answer that. Indeed he was so 
noticeably frightened that Peter had to 
laugh. That laugh eased the pain in 
Peter’s heart and gave him courage to 
make one more effort to understand the 
tangle and to rectify if possible his mis- 
takes. 


ETER had many friends. One of 

them was the successful pastor of 
a big church. Peter went to him with 
his troubles. 

This friend listened, smiled and then 
laughed immoderately at Peter’s pride, 
Peter’s insane idea about begging. 

“Of course you should have preached 
a half a dozen or so begging sermons. 
You’re supposed to be not only a minis- 
ter but a financier, a smart business man 
and a first-class advertising expert, a 
sort of—promoter—oh, don’t squirm. 
There’s nothing the matter with you, 
Everett, as a preacher. I’ve heard about ~ 
you. We all have. Why, I have people 
in my church that have asked me to in- 
vite you to preach here some day. 
You're a first-class preacher. But you’re 
a poor salesman.” 

He laughed again, that friend. But 
his laugh changed in tone when he looked 
at Peter. Peter’s face was set and his 
eyes made one think of two gray gulls 
caught in the wrath of a storm-torn sea. 

Those eyes made that successful 
friend uncomfortable and nervous. And 
in his nervousness and his desire to prove 
his point he went into helpful detail. 

“Of course I know how you feel about 
preaching begging sermons, about nag- 
ging your congregation. But there are 
other less weary methods of running the 
business end of a church. We tried a 
new stunt this year. There was a short- 
age as usual. I talked it over with the 
trustees. We hit on a plan. We got up 
a big, smashing fine dinner, flowers, 
brilliant speakers, good music, every- 
thing down to perfection. After the men 
had eaten that dinner, listened to those 
good speeches and that fine music, we 
sprung that shortage on them—put 
it up to them. 

“Of course there was a painful silence 
forafew minutes. (Continued on page 20) 
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The popular military 
toque is 
very easy to make 


Perhaps you'd rather 
make a 
droop-brimmed hat 


Two Lessons in Millinery 
How to Make Your Own Hats 


By Agnes C. Taber, Graduate of the French School of Millinery. 


HE HAT is the first thing one notices as a part 

| of the costume of the well-dressed woman. It 
is the making or the undoing of her whole 
appearance. Many women who can sew, or who can 
make all or a part of their own clothes, have frankly 
confessed an inability to make or trim a hat, but 


The. very first step 
in making the toque ts to 
remove the crown-piece 


Fist? from the crown 


eee 


now that the need for conserva- 

tion is being felt more and more 

with each new day of the war, 

many are beginning to realize that 

with a few practical directions and 
the necessary time and care, they can make their own 
hats as well as their frocks and gowns. 

It is with the intention of helping the ambitious, 
patriotic women who are willing to enter this new 
field, that these lessons have been given. 

There are certain essentials which form the founda- 


« tions of any well-made hat. Thoroughness and ac- 


curacy are the principal factors involved. A slovenly 
made hat, badly fitted and put together with uneven 
stitches is not an economy in any sense of the word. 
On the other hand, if care has been exercised in the 


A bias strip of velvet 
to cover the crown, and a 
circular piece for the crown-piece 
of the military toque 


making or trimming, together with forethought and 
taste in the combining of colors and the placing of 
trimmings, the result will be a worthy reward for the 
time and energy expended. 


How to Make a Military Toque 


UITE in accordance with the times, is the smart 
little military toque shown on this page. In 
taupe velvet with a dash of orange in the trimming, 
it is a lovely frame for what should be the loveliest of 
all pictures, a woman’s face. 

This hat is made on a buckram frame which can be 
purchased at almost any millinery store or depart- 
ment at a minimum price. The front and back are 
five inches high; the left side measures five and a half 


The velvet is 
pinned down firmly 
before tt is sewed 


inches in height and the right is five inches. The 
frame is covered with velvet, cut on the bias and 
sewed to the lower and upper edges with a long and 
short stitch. 


Tue Crown—The crown is oval shape. The 
- head size is twenty-four inches. The crown-piece is 


removed before covering the hat (See Fig. 1). Three- 
quarters of a yard of twenty-seven-inch-wide material 
or a yard of eighteen-inch velvet is used for the entire 
hat. A bias strip of the material, wide enough to 


allow for stretching, should be fitted neatly over the 
frame, seamed in the back and fastened with a long 
and short stitch to the lower and upper edges, first 
pinning it firmly. (See Fig. 2.) The crown-piece is 
also covered with velvet and the over-hanging ma- 
terial is trimmed off to fit the buckram, just as one 
trims off pie crust to fit the tin. Figure 3 shows the 
covered crown-piece with part of the overhanging 
velvet cut off. A cluster of orange silk apples with 


Cover the 
crown and crown-ptece 
separately 


green leaves and centers is placed to the left of the 
front. A yard and a quarter of taupe grosgrain 
ribbon, a half an inch wide, brought around the center 
of the hat and finished with a soft bow tied in the back, 
gives a last touch to the trimming. (See Fig. 4.) This 
is a charming model which may be made up at home 
and at medium expense. 


The Droop-Brimmed 


ERHAPS you are one of the women to whom a 
Pp hat with a drooping brim is becoming. If you 
are, you will, of course, want to know how to make 
one. This hat requires a yard and a half of eighteen- 
inch velvet or a yard and a quarter of twenty-seven- 
inch material. Take a buckram frame with head size 


The frame comes 
in two parts, 
which makes it easy to 
work on 


Fig. 5 


measuring twenty-four 
inches. Brim, slightly 
wider on the sides, measures two and a half inches 
wide, in the front and back, and four and a half 
inches on the sides. The crown is five inches deep. 


Slash the velvet 
to fit the crown 
around head size 


Fig. 6 


This frame is made in two pieces so that the crown 
is separate from the brim. (See Fig. 5.) Top of brim 
is covered with black Panne velvet which is laid over 
the frame and pinned around the head-size and edge. 

Cut an oval of velvet from the center of the head- 
size and slash so that the material fits smoothly. 


The velvet 
covering the top crown ts stitched 
about a quarter of an inch 
below top of side crown 


Fig.7 


(See Fig. 6.) Fasten to buckram with a firm running 
stitch. The velvet is cut around the edge, allowing 
sufficient material to hang over and fasten to under 


Drawings by Marion C. Allen 


To MAKE THE Satin AppLEs—For the trimming, 
cover round balls of cotton about the size of hickory 
nuts, with circular pieces of orange silk or satin, and 
pat them so they are slightly flat. The centers should 
be formed by working three French knots of heavy 
green twist into the silk-covered ball. A few bits 
of foliage taken from a last year’s hat, combined 


The back view 
of the finished military toque with a 
simple ribbon trimming 


with the apples, adds to the charm of 
the little hat. 

THe Lintnc—Take one oval piece of 
ordinary crinoline of a size to fit into 
the top of the hat, and cover with black 
China silk or any soft material which 
may be at hand. Sew to this a bias strip of the materi- 
al, six and a half inches wide, which previously has 
been shirred. If desired a tiny bow may be placed at 
the back of the lining just as you find on ready-made 
hats. Fit the lining to the inside of the hat by pinning 
it into place; seam and sew in, turning the edge in and 
using the long and short stitch. Always be careful to 
place the seam of the lining at the back of the hat. 
The lining should be put in last, after trimming is on. 


Hat is Easy to Make 


side of brim, taking care that the stitches are not 
made into the velvet. 

The top crown is also made of black Panne velvet. 
It is stitched about a quarter of an inch below the 
top of the side crown. (See Fig. 7.) The side crown 
is covered with a bias strip of velvet, fitted and 
seamed as in the toque, bringing the seam to the back. 
It is then brought over the lower edge and sewed to 
the buckram from the inside. Black frame wire, 
which may be purchased at any millinery shop, is 
measured to go around the top of the side crown, 


The side crown with the velvet 
stitched in place 


allowing a lap of an inch and a ; 
half. The velvet is turned over Fig. 8 

the wire, pinned to the frame and = 

sewed with a small in-and-out stitch. Bring the stitch- 
es as close to the wire as possible. (See Fig. 8.) 

The brim is faced with black velvet,:a half yard of 
twenty-seven-inch-wide material being used for brim 
and facing. The facing is fitted in the same manner as 
top of brim. The edge is turned over a wire as in the 
side crown. (See Fig. 9.) The covered crown is then 
sewed to the brim with a long stitch on the inside. 


The edge 
of the brim 
facing ts 
turned over 
a wire 


Black or light-colored satin ribbon, about three 
inches wide, crushed around the crown and tied with 
a soft bow, tied at the left front of the brim, is the only 
touch of trimming unless a single rose is desired on 
the right side. If you wish, flat ribbon wire may be 
sewed in the ribbon and a conventional bow may be 
made. If there are questions you wish to ask about 
the making of these hats, write to Miss Taber, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Every Cup 


Of Quaker Oats Contains 280 Calories 


Or Exactly the Same as Four Eggs 


Every cup you cook—every cup you use in bread or 
muffins, cookies, pancakes or soups. And the cup of 
Quaker Oats costs you less than two cents. 


Mark what other indispensable foods cost you, at the 
present writing, for the same food units, as compared 
with Quaker Oats. 


Meats average 7 times as much. 
Chicken from 7 te 16 times as much. 
Fish will average 8 times as much. 
Eggs nearly 10 times as much. 


Yet Quaker Oats is vastly the better food. 
perfect food. 


Pound for pound, it has more than twice the nutrition of round 
steak. It is many times richer in minerals. And 16 per cent is 
protein, the body builder. 

Let this supreme food cut down your living cost. Use it in fifty 
ways. No other grain food is so flavory, and none so meets your needs. 


Quaker Oats 


Have an Exquisite Flavor 


In Quaker Oats you. get oat 
flavor at its best. This brand is 
flaked from queen oats only — just 
the big, plump oats. 


It is nearly the 


We get ten pounds from a bushel. 

_ This extra flavor costs you no extra 
price. It is due to yourself that 
you get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 134 cups flour, 1 cup scalded 
milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, 4 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five minutes; 
add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in flour and baking pow- 
der; mix thoroughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered 
gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

2cups boiling water 

% cup lukewarm water 


44 cup sugar 
1 cake yeast 
5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. Pour 
overtwo cups of boiling water. Jet stand until 
lukewarm. Then add yeast which has been dis- 
solved in 4% cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups 
of flour. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 14 cup flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in 2 tablespoons hot water. 
1 teaspoon baking powder (mix in the flour). 24% cups sour milk 
or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 
tablespoons melted butter (according to the richness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. Inthe morn- 
ing mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and salt—add this to Quaker 
Oats mixture—add melted butter; add eggs beaten lightly— 
beat thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise until 
light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, form 
into two loaves and put in pans. Let rise again 
and bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, 
a sponge should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour, 


This recipe makes two loaves. (1958) 


Woman’s World 


The Boy Who Failed 


Continued from page 18 


But we had a man primed to offer to 
shoulder the whole thing. And say— 
Everett—you ought to have seen those 
chaps flush and fall all over themselves 
to oversubscribe the fellow who signed 
just ahead of them. It wasfunny. Of 
course next year that stunt won’t do. 
We'll have to try something new.” 

“You did that ” whispered Peter 
through parched lips, “‘you did that in 
the church of God?” 

“For the church of God,’ Peter’s 
friend laughingly corrected him. ‘Oh, I 
tell you, Everett, the niggardliness of 
the average congregation and the need 
of a visible success that even we parsons 
must show to the men higher up grinds 
us preachers down to funny shapes and 
makes us polish up every talent we hap- 
pen to possess. Religion, Everett, is no 
longer a beautiful emotion. It’s a 
science.” 


ETER never knew just how he got 
back to his home town. He remem- 
bered meeting people and speaking to 
them. He remembered saying to the cob- 
bler who was standing outside of his 
store when he went by, “‘Good evening. 
Yes, it is a mighty fine night and I have 
everything straightened out in my head 
at last. And I’m ready to buy the Gil- 
bert place on the terms we discussed.”’ 
He remembered that he met the blue- 
eyed girl and that he smiled down at her. 
He recalled how the sight of her warmed 
his numb, cold heart. He remembered 
telling himself that she, at least, was 
real and his and that everything was 
all right. 

And then it was Sunday and Peter was 
standing in the pulpit giving out his text. 

“Thou shalt not kill.” : 

The congregation knew that their pas- 
tor had come from a conference with his 
superiors. They expected a stirring 
sermon of some sort. But this text 
puzzled them. 

“Thou shalt not kill.” 

Again the awful words boomed over 
their heads. When the last little echo 
had melted into silence Peter began. 

He began with the little weathered 
house in the snowdrift, with the mother 
who died so honorably and bravely of 
hard work and heart-break. Softly he 
was telling them of Mary Katharine and 
Neddy. Tenderly, laughingly of Father 
Murphy. Beautifully and with the sure 
artistry of a great love oi—Limpy, his 
friend. Limpy, the slum rat. Limpy, 
whose left leg was shorter than his right 
and was always making him the goat. 
Limpy, who was tired, who wanted to go 
while his hands were clean. Limpy, who 
accepted His Word on a boy’s raw faith. 
Limpy, who contented himself with a 
smiling “‘so long”’ and died for another 
on the gallows-tree. 

“Thou shalt not kill.” 

That was the law. 

But Limpy—was dead. 

Never, so long as one house stands and 
its smoke-wreath curls up to heaven, 
will Elston forget that story or the white- 
faced boy who stood in the pulpit of its 
biggest church and told it. 

“Thou shalt not kill,’ again cried Peter, 
and stood looking down on that sobbing 
congregation whose hearts he was crush- 
ing in his hand. 

Then when the sobbing silence be- 
came unbearable Peter began again— 
to tell another story, the story of Peter 
Everett. Softly, slowly he told how little 
Peter Everett down in the slums of a 
big city crept up step by step out of the 
depths of poverty, out of the mire of 
ignorance, out of the physical and moral 
filth and the blasting hideousness, from 
smothering, deadening darkness to the 
place where he could hear the clear call of 
God. 

Through hunger, through grief and 
through bitter toil. Through the love 
and care of Mary Katharine and Father 


Murphy. Through the Salvation Army 
and the friendship of Limpy, the slum 
rat, God had fashioned him for His 
service. ay 

Slowly Peter drew the picture of that 
growing boy. Then he showed them the 
young reporter getting his news at the 
police station, helping to move a suicide, 
witnessing brawls, daily plumbing the 
depths of poverty and woe. He showed 
them the Peter Everett who stood on 
shaking legs in a prison cell and made 
himself say “so long” with a smile, the 
Peter Everett who let Limpy go because 
Limpy was tired and wanted to go. 

He made them see the Peter Everett 
who stood in that newspaper office and 
said to that editor and that crowd of 
reporters, ““Thank God, I’m young. I 
may live to be a hundred. And if I do 
that gives me about eighty years to bum 
around, telling folks like Limpy the 
thing that’s as simple as that.’’ 

Then he showed them Peter Everett in 
the pulpit of the biggest church in Elston, 
Peter preaching sermons that filled the 
church. Then Peter paying the shortage 
and wearing shabby shoes. They knew 
then how that Peter had been asked to 
preach nagging sermons, shameful ser- 
mons begging for money and souls. And 
at last they stood with Peter in the study 
of the successful pastor whom a nig- 
gardly congregation and a scientific, 
efficient church system had ground into 
a cunning businessman. And they heard 
Peter asking through parched lips, 
“You did that—you did that in the 
church of God?” 

No sobs now. Only the horrified si- 
lence of a guilty and horrified people, a 
silence like the silence of death. And 
then through the deathly stillness the 
sudden cry of that dream-mad, imprac- 
tical, white-faced boy: 

“*From the depths of poverty, from the 
rotting hell of the submerged, I fought 
my way up to you—oh, my people! 
You took me—and did your best to 
break me. God called me and made a 
minister of me. You took me—and did 
your best to make an auctioneer of me, 
a peddler of worthless little spiritual 
trifles, trinkets and labels. Oh, my 
people (3 

Peter waited to steady his voice. 
Then he tried to bid his people farewell. 

“T must go. For I have failed. There 
is only this last service I can render— 
tell you the truth, show you how uncon- 
sciously your heedlessness is breaking 
men, breaking the very men you most 
need and want, how your careless indif- 
ference is crucifying Him in new ways. 


66 O NOT think that I blame you 

entirely. Mine is half the fault. 
Life broke Limpy because he would not 
explain, could not beg for sympathy. I 
have failed because I would not, could 
not beg you for your money and service. 
And without financial and spiritual sup- 
port no church can endure no matter 
how popular its pastor. So I must go— 
for I have failed—I have failed re 

Blindly he stumbled down the pulpit 
steps. But before he reached the last 
one that big congregation was on its feet 
stumbling toward him. 

A girl’s voice sweet with tenderness 
called out suddenly: 

**Peter—Peter—wait—don’t go!’’ 

From a side pew the cobbler shouted 
hoarsely: 

“Peter Everett—come 
back!” 

And above the sobs, the strange 
broken laughter, the shuffling feet, 
boomed the voice of the richest man in 
town: 

“For God’s sake, Peter Everett, go 
back to that pulpit and save a scoundrel 
like me!” 

So the boy who had failed stumbled 
back to his pulpit, and looking down 
upon his people, blessed them. 


back—come 


TO MINISTERS ONLY—What do you think of this story? Does it reflect 
a true condition? What in your opinion should be the relationship of the minister 


to the business management of the church? 


For the best article, not over 1,000 words, twenty-five dollars will be paid, 
and, if published, the author's name will not be used without permission. ark 
letter ‘‘personal” and send to ; ; 

HIRAM GREENE, Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Woman’s World when answering advertisements. 


PLAIN AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK 


~ Napkins and Tray Cloths of Linen Substitutes, with Just Enough 
ot a Simple Handwork to Beautify Them 
for corner de- 


Eg aes Send pattern orders to Miss Angell, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago perforated pattern 


stampin 
See t0 J . ae for corner de- 
cents. “ x sign, with 
J stamping 
\ ? paste, 10 


-" cents. 
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F 8 1 O] apt * The simple _ FS : 
Ae fs: ; stitches used in 
st an eee this dainty corner 
ener produce effective re- Perforated 
sults with little work. pattern for 
You will recognize satin corner design, 
stitch, outline stitch and with stamping 
French knots. paste, 10 cents. 


Why not repeat your dining room 


When napkins made froman old tablecloth are 
color scheme in your napkin design? 


trimmed with a crocheted edge and a simple design 
in the corner, and carefully laundered, nobody’ ll 
know but what they’re brand new. 


Full directions 
for crocheted 
patterns used on 
these napkins 
will be found 
on page 37 


Any of the three top napkins, stamped on 
white Indian head, delivered postpaid, 
$1.80 per dozen, 95c per half dozen. 
Not more than one dozen sold 
to any one person. 


Yellow 
linene — 
not linen— 
napkins with 

the very simplest 
crocheted edge in 

pale lavender, witha 
luncheon cloth to match, 
make a pretty, durable set. 


The basket is crocheted and sewed to the 
cloth, which is then cut away underneath 
it, and the cluster of flowers is embroid- 
ered in colors to suit your fancy. 


When 
the fringe 
wears off 
your luncheon 
cloth, cut it off, 
finish with a colored 
crocheted edge, and 
put a cross-stitch design 
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If you care to make the basket A ee aah : 
motif smaller, you -may do so, ous e. * For the rose petals make several 
and. apply one to each corner. te eee 2 rah : long loose stitches, and button- 
} i hole over them, but not through 
: SoS the cloth, to make the petals 
oo stand out. The forget-me-nots 
; 8; are of French knots, and the 
t ie “ ° lazy-daisy stitch in green is 
i - oy : : ? used for foliage. 
te y ee : : 


_' An odd-shaped piece of tan crash that had been tucked away in a scrap bag 

“for months, made a pretty cloth for the tea wagon or serving table. It was 
trimmed with double hemstitching, a simple crocheted edge, and a basket motif 
of crochet and embroidery applied to one corner. 


If a lady is judged by the handker- There's nothing girls like better , 
chief she carries—and they do . than pretty collars. This one | 
say she is—it behooves of blue organdie, yarn em- 


us to carry **hank- broidered, is distinctive. 
ies’’ that are 


very, very 
dainty. 


Even a plain little 
dimity vestee can be / 
made quite ‘‘dress | 

} 


up,” by the addition 
of simple embroidery 


dpe Saas uae o Send orders for perforated patterns 


/ “7 } YAR-TIME wardrobes” ne 
sound as long as we caili 

j or an embroidery needle. | 
; bibs and tuckers will be fewer and wi 
j other than wool or linen, but we're g 
2 fly just that much faster, to produce} 
/ that make even a wartime wardrobe 
& ’ é The embroidery stitches used not 
} accessories, are the very easiest oneti 
needlework—buttonholing, outlinin 
French knots, chain stitch and feait 
how to do them all, don’t you? Of coy 
you've never realized to what practi 
ratte stitches can be put. 
For instance, there's the pink sati\| 
left-hand corner of the page. Think i 
if the flounce weren't trimmed with ti\ 
stitching and six daisy motifs, oli 
Schoolgirls delight in pretty und. 
couldn’t produce anything pretti« 


S—5. Perforated pattern for waist 
motif, wtih stamping paste, 10 cts. 


Some folks don’t approve of break- 
fast caps, but it would indeed bea 
hard heart that wouldn't relent at 
sight of this one. 


If you possess a voile waist that looks ~~ F. S-3. Perforated pattern than that for the same amount of wo 
just too commonplace for any use, ~ for collar motif, with And then there’s the boudoir capt 
deck it out with a few of these motifs eA stamping paste, 10 cents. white material, but it's distinctive be 


and see how pretty it will be. in lazy-daisy stitches and French kr} 


of the crown. And there’s a dre 
which wasn’t dressy at all until sh 
white motifs were worked on the fi 
and cuffs finished with blanket stitch 


S-4. Perforated 
t ae pattern for cap 
7% moltf, with stamp- 


ing paste, 10 cents. 


The girl who goes away 
to school—yes, and 
the girl who stays at 
home—uwill be glad 


to find an easy- 
— to-make motif 
+ nee “a : to trim her 


underwear. 
i vs 5 % oe 
~ : ; ‘ <a » 453 /) . : 
: al , S ok i. Se We used to think that the 

: ‘< ; LVAR QRS use of checkered gingham 
: j *K ~~ Ay \S SS was limited to little-girl dresses, but nowadays we make lunch sets ari 

4 . 7 from it. And, of course, we add just a touch of embroidery—the stitches 

pi as easy as pie todo. A suitable quality of gingham can be had for 30 cents | 


S-—2. Perforated pattern for petticoat 
motif, with stamping paste, 10 cents. 


ins for 
\l of a Series of Original Designs in Colors 


By Florence R. Weisskopf 


| embroidery designs to Miss Angell, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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S-6. Perforated pattern for collar 
motif, with stamping paste,.10 cts. 


Embroidery Motifs 


Of course we've had hand-embroidered handkerchiefs 
with us for years, but nowadays it’s quite the thing to have 
your handkerchiefs match your costume in color. Some 
you'll find trimmed with simple crocheted edges, and some 
have a running stitch in colors around the border. A good 
way to do is to buy white handkerchiefs, with your initial in 
white or colors, and decorate them to suit yourself. 

Collars! The other day I heard a girl wish that some one 
would present her with an endowment fund to keep her well 
supplied with the pretty dainty things. They are expensive, 
if you buy them ready-made, for the shop-made ones are apt 


‘to lose their beauty with their first bath. But collars can be 


made from the veriest scraps of material, and there's no 
article of milady’s wearing apparel that displays handwork 
to better advantage than those same collars. The one of blue 
organdie at the top of the page has three motifs embroidered 
in yarn or heavy silk, and the scalloped edge is finished with 
coarse blanket stitch. The white dimity collar has a wee 
vest attached and it, like the other, is blanket-stitched about 
the edge. The flowers of the motifs are worked in buttonhole 
and the scroll in chain stitch. 

But the wardrobe does not offer the only use for the embroid- 
ered motif. The blue and yellow gingham luncheon set and 
apron are set off by daisy motifs and chain-stitch circles. 
The pink chambray table set is exquisite with its wee sprays 
of roses and forget-me-nots and white crocheted edge. So 
are the runner, doilies and napkins of striped crepe, with 
similar floral motifs and basting stitches in soft colors. 


S-8. Perforated pattern for f 
pink luncheon set motifs, with | 
stamping paste, 10 cents. 
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Why shouldn't plain chambray in 
dainty colors be used on the dining- 
room table? It is practical and 
pretty—and not more than 40 cents 
a yard—so what more could we de- 
sire of it. 4 


Striped cotton crepe, decorated 
with basting stitches and lazy- 
daisy flower motifs, makes a 


_ luncheon set that's fit for a king, 


if we were in the habit of enter- 
taining kings for luncheon. The 
crepe ts about 35 cents a yard. 


S-7. Perforated pattern for 
motif for striped luncheon set, 
with stamping paste, 10 cents. 


Combining Materials in the Fashions of the Day 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly 
on any piece of paper, give number and 
size of each pattern you want; enclose 
12 cents for each number, money order, 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully), and 
address your order to Peerless Pattern 
Department, 228 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., or Peerless Pattern Department, 
68 Thirty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Safe delivery of all patterns is guaranteed, 
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8903-8734. LADIES’ CAPE AND SKIRT—The 
smartest novelty of the season is the cape, and one of 
the popular models is shown here. The ends of collar 
fasten at back, and may be slipped through slashes if 
coatee effect is desired. Sizes, small, medium and 
large. Worn over a two-gored skirt with hanging 
pocket laps. Sizes, 24 to 32 waist. 


8917. LADIES’ DRESS—A fall dress can be made 
very economically by combining materials. This waist 
has a panel at front and back, with the neck cut square 
and finished with a sailor collar. The skirt is in two 
sections. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust measure. 


8895. MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S 
BOLERO DRESS—tThis girlish frock is very chic 
when made up in wool jersey. The skirt is in one piece 
with straight lower edge, and is gathered to dart- 
fitted underwaist. The bolero is separate and slips 
over head. Sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


8892. LADIES’ DRESS—This design will make a 
dainty afternoon dress. The overblouse of taffeta is 
cut in shallow points with straight suspenders attached. 
Three-gored skirt closing at center front. Waist is of 
contrasting material. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust measure. 


8897. LADIES’ DRESS—This smart dress re- 
quires very little material. The waist is in overblouse 
effect and it is worn over a fitted underwaist. The 
skirt is four-gored, with fancy panel at front. Sizes, 
36 to 44 inches bust measure, 
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New Ideas for Home Sewing 


Peerless Patterns 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern 
Dept., 228 S. Wells St., Chicago, Iil., or 
Peerless Pattern Dept., 68 Thirty-fifth St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. By enclosing 2 cents addi- 
tional a 16-page fashion magazine, showing 
newest designs, will be enclosed with pattern. 


8907. SET OF APRONS—Three 
dainty aprons are included in this pat- 
tern. Cut in one size. 


8916. NURSES’ UNIFORM—The 
tailored shirtwaist has Gibson plaits 
over the shoulders and either long or 


back. One-piece cap included in 
pattern. Sizes, 34 to 46 bust. 


8901. LADIES’ APRON AND CAP 
—The skirt section is in one piece, plain 
at front, and gathered across back to the 
belt. The cap is easy to make. Sizes, 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust. 


8893. LADIES’ NEGLIGEE—This 
pretty negligee is made high-waisted, 
with three-gored skirt shaped to fit 
without gathers. Sleeves, long or short. 
Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 bust. 
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‘Women who deplore even a 
hint of grease on glassware 
generally use something ex- 


ceptional, like Gold Dust. 


And, nowadays, who is not 


thankful for added moments 
away from the sink ? 


For very, very fresh dishtowels—for an immaculate 
sink with sterilized drain-pipe—for a sweet, sanitary 
refrigerator—for cheerfully clean floors—for a gleaming 
clean bath-tub, be sure it is really Gold Dust you use. 


ST 


Let the Gold Dust Twins 
do your work 
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Have you read the advertisements? 
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DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Fewer stockings to darn— 
fewer new pairs to buy 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is built for wear and economy—as well as for good looks 


Honest materials, combined with expert, conscientious workmanship, keep it out of the 
darning-basket, save you time and trouble and cut down the family stocking bill. 


ROVER LAD 


A good medium weight 
substantial stocking forchil- 
dren. Three-thread triple 
reinforced knees. Strongly 
double reinforced heels and 
toes. Feet and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even. 


Black and white. 
Price 40c pair 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


"The yarn is of extra good quality, the knitting and finishing done with the utmost care. 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest wear. 


seamless and even. 


Ask your dealer to show you the different styles of Durable/DURHAM Hosiery. Look 


for the Durable- DURHAM ticket attached to each pair. 


‘ Legs are full length; tops are 
wide and elastic; sizes are correctly marked; colors will not fade; soles and toes are smooth, 


One of the many 
fine values 
in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 


Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard Street, New 
York City, for free catalog showing all styles 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


GETTHIS SUIT 


made to your own measure. 
it won’t cost you one single cent. 
Wewill giveit toyouso youcan 
show it to your friends, It will 
be a big advertisement for us. 
You can easily make from 


$35 fo $5 EXTRA 


Every Week 
and besides that be the best 
dressed man in yourtown. It’san 
Opportunity you cannot afford to 
if) overlook, Even if you only want to 

order asuit for yourself, don’t fail to 


| Write For Our Big Offer: 
i] Don’t delay a minute. Drop usa line 
\ j Or send us your_nameon a post card, 
‘i! and we willsend you absolutely free, 
¥ our wonderful style book, containing 
dozens of beautiful sampleS to ehoose 
from, Write now. 


The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 6553 Chicago 


fullest protection, quality and service. 


by any advertiser in WOMAN'S WORLD. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of every advertisement in WOMAN’S WORLD. 


We guarantee these advertisements to you because we believe advertised goods offer you the 


We will refund your money if you are not satisfied with the value received or treatment given 


Mr Edison's anbersis 


Free Trial | 


Yes, you may kee 
this New Edison re 
7 iso a J sa 
onograph w 
the Ghanond: styivas and 
your choice of records, too, for 
only $1._ Pay the balance at rate of only a few cents a doy. 
Try the New Amberola in your own home before you decide 
to buy. Send no moneydown, Then returnif you wish, 
Wri For Our New EdisonBook. Send your 
rite Today name and address for our new Bookand 
pictures of the New Edison Amberolas. No obligations, 
F.K. BABSON, £dison Phonograph Distributors 
3016 Edison Bloc i 


Av A Pam 


Publisher 


Don’t Wear a Truss 

a BROOKS* APPLIANCE, 

ji the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it, 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
namie and address today, 


C.E.BROOKS, 286A State Street, Marshall, Mich 


are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don't delay. Use 
STILLMAN’S Gisn* 
Cream 
Made especially to remove freckles 


Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with: 
outablemish, Prepared by specialists 


Money re- 


with years of experience. r 
50c perjar. 


funded if not satisfactory. 2 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, * 


‘«Wouldst Thou Be Fair”) 


Containsmany beauty hints,and © 
) i describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable tothe 
Etoilet. Sold by all druggists, 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, | 
ept. 12 Aurora, LIL. fs 


Capes in Fashion 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern 
Department, 228 South Wells St., Chicago, 
Tll., or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 
Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. By en- 
closing 2 cents additional a 16-page fashion 
magazine, showing newest designs, will be 
enclosed with your pattern. 


Peerless 
Patterns 


4 
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8406. LADIES’ 
AND MISSES’ 
MILITARY CAPE 
—-This stunning cape 
is made with a coat 
front. The pointed 
collar may be crossed 
and buttoned up. 
Sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust. 


8075. GIRLS’ CAPE—This cape is 
known as the Red Riding-Hood style. 
It is circular and has a shirred hood. 
Three sizes, Girls’, Misses’ and Ladies’. 


Mention Woman’s World when answering advertisements. 


Woman’s World 


Easy 
Monthly Payments 


30 Days’ 
Trial 


17 Cents a Day Pays 


For the mellow-toned Symphwnic Piano. Several beautiful models 
in genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way, Many music 
lovers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonics. 

Our plan permits 30 days trial in your home. Four years’ time 
without interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today for 
FREE Catalog illustrating and describing Symphonics. Shows 


Symphonic Pianos 
Also Player Pianos and Grands 


instruments in actual colors. Please state whether interested in 
the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonic Player Piano (which any- 
one can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND, Write now for 
your Catalog. 


Lintkitt Coe 
The Boys Magazine 


Sia azine 


Desk pww918 Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Whole 
Year for 
ONLY 


Regular Yearly 
Subscription Price 
$1.00 


News Stand Price 
$1.20 


One of the greatest magazines ever published for boys. 
Clean, bright, cheery, instructive — filled chock full 
with just the kind of reading which delights all boys 
and inspires them to make the most of themselves. 


Do Something for Your Boy Now. Take ad- 
vantage of this Special Offer. Invest 60c fora whole 
year’s. helpful and inspiring reading and watch his 
development. (If you have no boy of your own then get 
this splendid magazine for a boy relative or friend.) 


Your boy will have the benefit of most instructive 
articles on Electricity and Mechanics. He will be fas- 
cinated by the stories of Athletics, Hunting, Camping 
and Fishing. Many other subjects always interesting 
and helpful to.all boys are treated every month, such 
as Boys’ Societies and Clubs, Physical Training, 
Photography, Drawing, Stamp Collecting, Poultry 
and Pets, Cash Contests, Jokes, etc. 
Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money. Every wide- 
awake boy will be interested in the valuable money-making 
ideas contained in this book. We send it free and postpaid as 
a Special Premium to every new subscriber. 
This Special 60c Offer is to new subscribers only. We make it 
to introduce The Boys’ Magazine into many more thou- 
Every fun-loving, Sonverd ockiag 
enut 


sands of American homes. ving 
boy should have it. Send in yoursubscription today. 
in stamps if more convenient. 


Satisfaction, or money promptly refunded. © Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 2220 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


KNOWING what you should do is almost the same as 
doing it, and in this bulletin is set down the vital 
knowledge that every prospective mother should know. 
With the booklet is sent a book of patterns, both being 
sent to you upon receipt of five cents. 


WOMAN’S WORLD (Service Dept.), 107 S. Clinton St, Chicago. 


tp We now pay up to $26.50 
CASH aOLD FALSE TEETH per set (broken or not), 
Also buy crowns, bridges, old gold jewelry, silver plati- 
num, watches and diamonds. Cash by return mail. r 

held 5 to 15 days for your approval of our price. 
U.S. Smelting Works, 431 Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Variety in Material-Saving Skirts 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern Dept., 228 So.Wells St., Chicago, or Peerless Pattern Dept., 68 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Peerless Patterns 


By enclosing 2 cents additional, a 16-page fashion magazine, showing newest designs, will be enclosed with your pattern. 
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8910. MISSES’ THREE OR 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT—There 
is a wide tuck at center, and back 
is gathered at slightly raised 
waistline. Sizes, 14 to 20 years. 


Si 2a Ane HnSae Ly Wi 
GORED SKIRT—This skirt has 
adouble inverted plait at left side. 
The back gore is gathered. Girdle 
is separate. Width at lower edge, 
23% yards. Size, 24 to 32 waist. 


S921 pena OES ob W.O- 
GORED SKIRT —The back 
gorein this skirt extends well over 
hips to front gore which is curved 
atthetop. Width at lower edge 
is 2yards. Sizes, 24 to 36 waist. 


8889. LADIES’ THREE- 
GORED SKIRT—This fitted 
skirt has no gathers, and either 
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8712 


high 
The cl 
Width 


Sizes, 24 to 36 inches waist. 


8922. 
GORED SKIRT—The right u 
gore is wider than the left, so that 
the closing is at side front. 
Sizes, 24 to 34 inches waist. 


8927. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ JACKET 
—It has upper section semi-fitted, and lower 
composed of one or three circular peplums. 
The upper two may be omitted. 


and 18 


8708. LADIES’ TWO-GORED SKIRT— 
The skirt may be made with or without 


curved 


inserted at the front. 
gathered. Width at lower edge is 134 yards. 
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8921. 
8708 


or regulation waistline. 
osing is at left-side front. 
at lower edge, 2 yards. 


LADIES’ THREE- 


8889 
Sizes, 16 
years, and 36 to 42 inches bust. 


slash pockets are 
The back gore is 


yoke. Curved 


Sizes, 24 to 32 inches waist. yy, 


Mention Woman’s World when answering advertisements. 
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Write 


for PHIIcIPSBORNS 
Save-the-Dollar's 
Style Book 


— 
7 2000 Styles—F REE 


You’ll find them all in Philipsborn’s 
new 236 page Book of Wartime Styles for 
Fall and Winter 2000— ,- 
from which to choose! 
APPOVED BY 

MRS. VERNON CASTLE 

Their economy 
e will astonish you. 
Don’t miss this money- 
saving opportunity. 
This is the first and last 
announcement. Our is- 
sue is limited. Mail @ 
f| coupon or postal today.{ =" } 


America’s 
sensational 
war-time 

s| dress value. 


| 1X6615— 


This charm- 
sing model 
combines — 
f (1) latest style, 
(2) splendid quality, 
(3) lowest price. 
# Self-color Georgette 
@ sleeves, beautifully 
finished. Satin 
Messaline collar. 
F Skirt has deep 
shirrings, pouch patch 
pockets. 
= Colors: New Liberty 
= Blue, Black or rich © 
shades of Plum. 
Sizes: Bust 32 to 44. 
Skirt length 39 to 41. 


Price, Prep’d, $7.98 


War 


1 Bargains! 


Here are Samples of 2,000 
Bargain Offers: 
= COATS, - $4.98 and u 
FURS, - $3.49 and up 
SHOES, - 49cand up 
SKIRTS, - $2.48 and up 
WAISTS, - 98cand up 
Also a wonderful variety of Misses’, { 
& Girls’, Boys’ and Children’s gar- 
ments at astonishingly low prices, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
eR 
(¢ 


Dont Delay- 
the edition 

is limited 

We Prepa 
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How We Stopped the Leaks 


* 


That Kept Us Poor 


The Discovery Which Enabled Howard Lindsay and His Wife 
to Save One-Third of Their Income and Later Made 
Mr. Lindsay President of a Large Corporation. 

A Secret That Applies to Any Income. 


By HARRISON OTIS 


HO should walk into the room but Howard 
Lindsay! Of all men perhaps the last I 
had expected to find as the president of 

this great new company. They had told me that 
Mr. Lindsay, of the Consolidated, was looking for 
a fine country home and was interested in buying 
the Dollard Place in Englewood; so as executor of 
the Dollard estate, I had come to discuss the terms 
with him. 

But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had hap- 
pened. For it was the very man who had come to 
me “dead broke” about four years back and had 
asked me to help him get a new job. But how he 
had changed! The man I remembered was down 
at the heel, and timid and ill-kept. The man now 
facing me was keen-eyed, alert, confident and 
well-groomed. 

““You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can see that 
without your telling me. I was a pretty sorry ob- 
ject the last time we met—and you may be sure I 
have not forgotten the good turn you did me when 
I needed it so badly. 

“Let that real estate matter rest for a moment 
while I tell you how the miracle happened. It 
won't take five minutes. It all seems simple as 
A B C as I look back on it now. And come to 
think of it, it was simple and perfectly natural. 


How It All Began 


“Our new life began when we discovered how fo 
save money. That happened soon after I started 
in the new job you helped me secure. And it all 
came about right in my own home. Our family 
cash account was in terrible shape at that time. 
Both my wife and I had been used to luxuries at 
home and ‘charge it to Dad’ had been our easy 
way out of any money problem. 

“But it was different now and our sole source of 
supply was my salary of $3,000. We never went 
to the theatre that we didn’t have the uncomfort- 
able feeling that we were using money that ought 
to go for coal or clothes or food. We seldom 
bought anything without feeling as though we 
were cheating ourselves out of something else. 

“That year we didn’t save one cent. Besides 
that, we woke up on New Year’s day to find a big 
bunch of unpaid bills to be taken care of somehow 
or other out of future salary checks. 

““When I asked myself the reason for all this I 
found that I did not know the reason, and no more 
did my wife, because we hadn’t the faintest idea 
what our money had been spent for. 

“Then we looked around among our friends and 
learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than 
$5,000 a year. They lived in a modest apartment, 
did not wear fine clothes, seldom went to the thea- 
tre, did little entertaining, yet we knew they bare- 
ly had enough money to pay current bills. They 
found it out of the question to save any money 
and found themselves, so Weed told me, in the 
same predicament that we had faced on New 
year’s Day. 

“Tn the case of the Wells I found a very differ- 
ent story and one that set me thinking hard. 
Their income was $2,000 a year, yet, to my amaze- 
ment, they confided to us that. they had saved 
$600 a year ever since they were married. They 
didn’t have any grand opera in their program— 
except on their little Victrola—but they did go to 
the theatre regularly, they wore good clothes, en- 
tertained their friends at their home and were 
about the happiest and most contented couple of 
all our married friends. 


Our Great Discovery 


“Then I discovered the magic secret. The 
Weeds never knew whether they could afford to 
make a given expenditure or not. Theirs, like 
ours, was a sloppy, happy-go-lucky existence 
with the happiness cut out because they were al- 
ways worried about money matters. They kept 
no accounts and just trusted to luck—and so had 
bad luck all the time. 

“The Wells, on the other hand, were getting 
more real enjoyment out of life than people with 
double their income—simply because they knew 
what they could afford to spend. 

“The difference between these two families was 
that in one case the expenditures were made with- 
out any plan—while in the other the income was 
regulated on a weekly Budget System. 

“Right there I got my Big Idea and my key to 
success and happiness. 

“We sat down that evening and made up a bud- 
get of allour expenses for the next fifty-two weeks. 
We discovered leaks galore. We found a hundred 
ways where little amounts could be saved. 

“And in no time we were engaged in the most 
fascinating game either of us had ever played— 
the game of ‘Money Saving.’ 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ 
on our expenses and knew just where we were go- 
ing. In one year my wife proudly produced a 
bank book showing a tidy savings account of $800. 


My New Grip on Business 


“Tn the meantime an extraordinary change had 
come over me in business because of my not hav- 
ing to worry about my personal affairs. I was able 
to give my employer’s affairs my full, undivided 
attention during business hours instead of being 
harassed and worried as I had always been before. 

‘“‘T didn’t fully realize this until the president 
called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you have 
been doing exceptionally well. I have been study- 
ing your work for the last year and you have 
saved the company a lot of money. We have de- 
cided to give you an interest in the business.’ 
And beside that he doubled my salary. I never 
told him what had worked the change, but my 
wife and I know well. 

‘“When you consider what my income is now, 
all that I have told you seems funny, doesn’t it? 
I can write my check in six figures today, and my 
new salary here is $25,000 a year. But I am still 
working on the same plan that I used to keep 
track of that original $3,000. Result, I know just 
what I can subscribe to Liberty Bonds and the 
Red Cross and all the other war funds, and I never 
have to wonder whether I can afford to have a new 
motor car, because my budget tells me—toa penny. 

“Tt all began when we got a grip on our 
family expenses. 

“So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it? 
I often wish I might tell my story to the thousands 
of young married couples who are having the 
hardest time of their lives just when they ought 
to be having the best time. 

“Tf you ever get a chance, do pass this message 
on, for there are thousands who don’t know what 


the trouble is, who would give anything to know }- 


‘the secret of the fat bank balance.’” 

So now I have the opportunity and you are 
lucky, if only you will act on the wonderful 
message this story contains. Harrison OTIS. 

* * * 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account. Book is built on 
the experience of Howard Lindsay. It is simplicity in 
itself. It contains 112 pages, size 8!4x1034 inches, and 
is bound in dark blue seal grain imitation leather, semi- 
flexible, stamped in gold. This book has been prepared 
og an expert and fits any salary from the smallest to the 
argest. 

This wonderful aid to money-making—this watchdog 
of your income and expenditures—will tell you to a 
penny where your money goes. : It will keep absolute 
track of your expenditures. It will keep you out of debt. 
It will put money in the bank, It will provide, as noth- 
ing else can, a feeling of security, self-confidence and in- 
dependence that comes only from the knowledge that 
you have a tidy and growing bank account. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is the first 
and only device of its kind. It is the only account book 
based on the budget idea. It is the only one that pro- 
vides for the income as well as the classified items cf ex- 
pense. It contains compact information on 


Keeping Expense Accounts. 

Making An Inventory of Household Goods. 
Making Safe Investments. 

Making a Budget. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only two minutes a day. 
No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. Any child 
who can read, can keep the accounts in the Ferrin Book. 
This method is not a hard task. It is just fun. It is 
more enjoyable than a game—because the pleasure 
lasts forever. 

Skimping and scraping are banished and you save 
money as easily as you spend it. 

Now you will not worry about the money you spend 
for clothes, food, rent or the theatre. You will spend it 
freely and will have the time of your life because you 
will know how much you can afford to spend. 


Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Book works, no matter 
how much or how little your income. We know what 
you will think of it when yousee it. Sowe are willing to 
send you the book without your sending us any money 
in advance. Just mail the coupon, and back will come 
the book by return mail. When you have seen what big 
returns the Ferrin System will pay you, send us only $2. 
If you feel that ycu can afford not to have it, return the 
book and owe us nothing. Act now, forthe sake of youl 
bank account and your future. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


' Gndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


_ Please send ine the Ferrin Money Saving Account Book on 
Free Examination. I will send you $2 within 5 days after 
receipt, or return the book. 
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Woman’s World 


A Strange Inheritance 
Continued from page 8 


Skoda Works in Austria and nowhere 
else!’ 

“It’s not likely that you would be 
mistaken.” 

“T am not mistaken. You know a 
good deal more than you’ve told me, 
Boynton. But those great molds and 
the cylinders—what they must have 
stamped and pressed lead only to one 
thought in my mind. My conclusion, 
laddie, is just this. Poor Fanshawe was 
mad. He thought that he’d get his 
papier-mache as hard or harder than 
steel. It’s clear enough! The man was 
spending thousands to make a great 
gun—a cannon that would shoot the 
moon!’ And Sir Ramsey leaned back 
in his seat and laughed. 

“A great gun?” 

**Lad, if you’d been making ordnance 
for as many years as I have in my work- 
shops, the thing would have been plain 
to you from the moment you saw the 
poor chap’s mechanical insanities! Prob- 
ably the cloud rolled up from his brain 
for a moment, for he was a great man in 
his way, was Fanshawe, and he saw the 
futility of his madness, and cast himself 
into the river. Now you have it!” 

Gerald duly dropped the genial Bar- 
onet at Colwyn Bay, and aftera brief stop 
at Sir Ramsey’s charming seaside villa, 
he pulled out for Conway. Then, as the 
great car settled down once more to its 
work and the Welsh mountains grew 
nearer and nearer, Gerald thought 
deeply. 

Sir Ramsey knew what he was talking 
about. There was no doubt about that. 
It really did seem as if he had discovered 
part of Fanshawe’s secret. Everything 
fitted in with the surmise. Gerald, 
though he had depreciated himself as a 
mechanical engineer, was in reality a 
highly trained expert. Yet, until the 
key word had been spoken, he had been 
far away from what appeared to be the 
real solution. Now he saw it all plainly. 
Certainly those gigantic molds had 
been used for some such purpose as Sir 
Ramsey said. There was technical evi- 
dence on every side. It was more than 
probable, indeed almost: certain, that 
Fanshawe had been constructing some- 
thing like an immense piece of artillery. 


S SOON as he had determined that, 
the wild absurdity of the notion 
made him actually smile. In the first 
place, such a gun would be the monster 
of a dream—even in these days of 
mighty fifteen-inch weapons. Why, a 
section of the mold that Sir Ramsey had 
shown him, pointed to a breach of ten 
feet in diameter. The thing was prepos- 
terous, unless indeed Fanshawe was mad! 
Gerald had told Sir Ramsey nothing 
about the mysterious night occurrences 
at the works. He had said nothing of the 
white yacht, nothing of Lord Llandrylas. 
The peer’s name evolved another 
thought. Whatever it was Fanshawe 
was making for that man with such 
secrecy, it was not what Sir Ramsey said. 
What on earth would be the use of a 
great dummy gun to the reciuse of the 
mountains—carpenters could build one 
for him of wood ina fortnight. But then, 
supposing that Fanshawe had, after all, 
discovered the secret of papier-mache— 
and found out how to produce it with a 
toughness and strength beyond that of 
highly tempered metal! 

The subject was too baffling and 
elusive, and he resolutely put it away 
from his mind for the time being. Con- 
jecture was useless. It was better to do 
as they were doing—to take practical 
steps to discover what was behind it all. 
Gerald longed to have Winterbotham’s 
report. He was in a fever of anxiety to 
know if the keen witted fellow had been 
able to get to work. 

By rights there should have been a tel- 
egram from Violet, either last night or 
early this morning—a telegram in the 
cipher code that had been decided upon 
between them. But it had not arrived, 
nor was there even a letter. From that 
fact, Gerald thought that something 
must be going on, some active work not 
yet completed, and his eagerness to be at 
Pwylog increased. 

The gray towers of Conway Castle 
overhanging the river came into sight at 


Have you read the advertisements? 


last, and as the petrol in his tank was 
running low, he resolved to replenish it 
in the town. He drove to the garage of a 
hotel that was known to him, and while 
the petrol was being fetched, entered the 
building and ordered a cup of tea. He 
would be at Pwylog in less than half an 
hour. 

A big fire was burning in the hotel 
lounging room, and he went up to it to 
warm himself, for the afternoon had now 
become damp and cold, and there was a 
white mist coming down from the 
mountains. 

“It’s going to be a thick night,” said 
the barmaid as she brought his tea. “I 
don’t think the mist will rise till morn- 
ing.” 

“Very likely not,’ Gerald answered. 
“But I am more or less a stranger here 
and not weatherwise.”” 

““Nor was the poor young lady from 
Pwylog,” said the barmaid. ‘Poor 
thing! I can’t help thinking of her.” 

“Pwylog? I’m going to Pwylog. 
What young lady do you mean?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard?” said the 
girl. ‘“‘A young lady staying at the Vic- 
toria Hotel at Pwylog went up the 
mountains after lunch yesterday and 
never came down again. They've sent 
search parties all over the hills for her, 
but up to midday she had not been found, 
My sister works at the Victoria, and she 
telephoned to me; that’s how I know 
about it. Aren’t you well, sir?” 

The handsome young gentleman who 
had ordered the cup of tea had suddenly 
grown pale. 

“Can you tell me the young lady’s 
name?”’’ he said in an unsteady voice. 

“Watkins or Wilkins, I think it was. 
Aren’t you going to drink your tea, sir?” 

Gerald had put down a half-crown on 
the table, and rushed out of the room. 
Scenting a romance, and highly interested 
and excited, the barmaid ran to the 


window just in time to see a great gray - 


motor car glide past. The man’s face 
at the steering wheel was set and stern. 

“Well, I never! said the young lady 
to herself. ‘I should not wonder if 
that’s the poor girl’s fiance.”” And she 
hastened to the telephone to ring up her 
sister at Pwylog. 


IRST some outlying villas, some of 

them cold and unoccupied, others be- 
ginning to light up in the dusk, then a 
straight run for half a mile—covered, 
despite of regulations, in less than a min- 
ute and a half—and the Victoria Hotel 
was reached. The car swerved into the 
drive and stopped in front of the porch 
with a jar of all its brakes. 

Gerald hurried in. He passed through 
the outer vestibule and the swing doors 
into the little lounging room. The fire 
was burning on the hearth. The shaded 
electric lights sent down a soft radiance 
upon the armchairs and settees. There 
was not a soul there. 

He stood in the middle of the room for 
a moment, and then called out in a loud 
and angry voice. A glass door opened 
and Mr. Price, the proprietor, hurried 
in. 

“T’m very glad you’ve come, sir. 
We're all awaiting you.” 

_“*What happened?” 

Mr. Price made a despairing gesture 
with his hands. 

“They are searching the mountains 
and the quarries now, sir,’ he: said. 
“The police and many willing helpers, 
but nothing has been heard of the young 
lady yet.” 

Gerald pulled off his gloves with great 
deliberation, and threw them upon a 
little- copper-topped table. All the 
strength of his nature was needed now. 
He made a supreme effort at self-control 
and succeeded. 

“Mrs. Wilkins?” he asked sharply. 
“Where is she?” 

“The poor lady isina dangerous state, 
sir. She falls out of one fainting fit into 
another. She can’t speak, she ean’t 
think. The doctor is with her now. She 
is only being kept alive by chicken soup 
and oysters.” -- 

Gerald ground his teeth.- “EF want to 
hear every detail,” he said sternly. 
“What do you know?” 

“Very little (Continued on page 34) 
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Blouse and Waist Features for Between Seasons 


Peerless Patterns 


Send pattern orders to Peerless Pattern Department, 228 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or Peerless Pattern Department, 68 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. By enclosing 2 cents extra, a 16-page fashion 8 89 8 
magazine, showing newest designs, will be enclosed with your pattern. 


8899. LADIES’ WAIST — The lace- 8925. LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST—Shaped 
trimmed Teveres are in jabot effect on this like a man’s tailored collar is the notched one 
voile waist. The fronts are gathered at on this shirtwaist. The waist has a double- 
shoulders to the back. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust breasted closing and is gathered at shoulders. 
measure. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. 


8900. LADIES’ SURPLICE WAIST—This waist is varied by crossing the left front over 
the right instead of the usual way. The sash ends may be tied at the side or back. Made 
of soft silk or challis, this model is extremely pretty. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. 


8829-8920—The first number is a plain slip, made to fasten at center front or back. The 
two-gored skirt is gathered slightly all around. A smart dress can be made by adding the 
accessory consisting of an apron panel in cascade effect and an attached bib. This is cut in 
one size. The slip, No. 8829, isin sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 46 bust. 


8896. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SLIP-ON SMOCK—This distinctive 
smock, easy to make and suitable for silks, is prettily smocked at shoulders 
and wrists. The narrow sash is loosely tied at side front. Sizes, 16 and 18 
years, and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 


8898. LADIES’ SHIRT- 8915. LADIES’ WAIST— 
WAIST—The front of the waist The slender woman will look 
is in panel effect, forming a_ well in this waist, for the draped 
square neck. Circular cuffs fichu collar is very quaint in 
stand out above the deep cuffs. style. The long sleeves are 
Voile or silk is appropriate. gathered into lace-trimmed cuffs. 
Sizes, 36 to 44 bust measure. Sizes, 36 to 42 bust measure. 
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Fond du lac, Wis. 


Mellin’s Food has 
secured a world-wide 
reputation through 
raising thousands 
of ruddy, vigorous, 


healthy babies. 


Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 

They are Free. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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TREO GIRDLE 
She All-Elastic Corset 


§ THE TREO GIRDLE is made 
entirely of porous woven sur- 
ical elastic web, which “gives’’ 
reely to every movement, yet 
rmly holds the figure. It lends 
race with absolute comfort at 

/ all times. Our patented method 

f of construction and character of 

& materials make it equally desir- 

& able for street, dancing, evening 
r sport wear. White or flesh. 
Retail, $2.50 to $8.00, 

¢ CAUTION 

f The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 

; strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 

line band, and, therefore, supports 

4 the body above and below the waist- 

line. Other similar all-elastic garments 

; are simply Bip confiners, and NOT 

s ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon = 

% curing the TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 

# CORSET with the Feature Strip. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE Bopkters 
Treo Co., 160S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

g In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 


PENA ACI : assests 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all. 
For men, women and children. All styles, colors and 
P fancy stripes, including the finest line of 
% silk hose. 
. months 
Guaranteed One Year: Must wear 17 mont! 
A prospect in every home. Often sell 
dozen pair to one family, Repeat orders 
make you a steady income. 

Easy pana | Profits 
Work spare timeor fulltime. Any man 
or woman can sell this wonderful line 
of guaranteed hosiery at less than 
store prices, = host 

X ry our hosiery 
Sill Hose Free before selling it. 
. = Write quick for particulars 
= and state size of hose worn, 


Thomas Hosiery Co., 8491 Elk St., Dayton, O. 


} HEN the mother of Achilles 
V \ dipped him into the river Styx 


she showed herself a true~ be- 
liever in preparedness. She wanted’ her 
son to be invulnerable to the arrows of 
his enemies and having heard that the 
waters of this wonderful river would 
render him immune from all injury she 
dipped him into the river and went away 
content. 

But she made a little mistake that 
finally cost her son his life. She held 
him by the heel when she dipped him 
into the river and overlooked the fact 
that this small heel remained out of the 
water. Even though:she had noticed it 
she might have thought that this small 
spot did not matter. However, it is the 
small things of life that give us the most 
trouble. 

Every young mother wants to provide 
for her baby those things that will pro- 
tect him and make him happy. But in 
many cases the little things that are neg- 
lected cause unnecessary trouble. 


The Baby’s Eyes 


NE OF the little things that has 
caused more trouble. than we can 
tell is the neglect of the baby’s eyes at 
birth. It is estimated that at least thirty 
per cent of the blind people in the world 
owe their condition to the lack of a little 
care at birth that would not have taken 
more than a moment’s time. 

There are certain disease germs which 
are very widely spread and are apt to be 
encountered everywhere, in the homes 
of the wealthy as well as in those of the 
poor, in the country as well as the city. 
These unwelcome germs frequently get 
into the baby’s eyes during the passage 
of the head through the birth canal, and 
if they are not removed or destroyed at 
once, they may cause total blindness 
within a few days. Many people who 
are considered to have been “born 
blind” really had good eyes at birth but 
the sight was destroyed before baby was 
old enough even to see. 

In the majority of states there is now 
a law requiring every physician or mid- 
wife to put a drop of a two per cent 
solution of silver nitrate into the baby’s 
eyes immediately after birth. This is 


‘then washed out with a solution of boric 


acid. There is no excuse for a physician 
or midwife who does not follow these 
directions, for the state will provide the 
silver nitrate free. Expectant mothers, 
make a little note of this, please, and see 
that your baby is not doomed to pass 
through life blind because of someone’s 
neglect. 

If at any time later baby’s eyes should 
become sore or red, go to the doctor at 
once for these germs may have entered 
the baby’s eyes in some manner and 
while you are waiting and trying home 
remedies the little one’s eyesight may be 
totally destroyed. The eyesight is too 
precious to take any risks, 


The First Bath 


HE NEWBORN baby’s skin is cov- 
ered with a cheeselike substance 
which is more readily removed by oil than 
by water. For this reason the baby’s 
first bath usually consists of a ‘cleans- 


Mention Woman’s World when answering advertisements. 


for the 
Newborn 
Bab 


By 
Edith B. Lowry, M. D. 


Are There Any Questions You 
Want to Ask About Your Baby’s 
Health? — Write to:Dr. Edith B. 
Lowry, Woman’s World, 107 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ik, “and en- 
close five cents in stamps:for reply. 


oat 


How to Give Baby His Bath—That’s 
the first thing the young mother must 
learn. We are planning:soon to publish 
in Woman’s World a series of pictures 
that will illustrate every step in the 
bathing, dressing and daily care of the 
baby. Don’t miss them. 


cat 


Two bulletins that every mother and 
every prospective mother ought to have, 
are: ‘‘Woman’s World Baby Book,”’ price 
ten cents, and “‘Before the Baby Comes,”’ 
price five cents. Send for them now. 


WHAT TO*PREPARE 
FOR BABY 
Three soft wool or cotton and 


wool shirts, 
Three abdominal bands made of 


wool, 
Three white flarinel skirts or pin- 
ning blankets, 
Six white slips or dresses, 
Three kimonos or nightgowns, 
Two or three dozen diapers, 
Two blankets or shawls, baby size. 


Besides the clothing there 
should be in readiness: 
One card of small safety pins, 
One card of medium-sized safety 
pins, 
One card of large safety pins, 
A box of good talcum powder, 
A four-ounce bottle of olive oil, 
Five cents’ worth of boric acid 
crystals. 


ing with warm olive oil. One portion of 
the body at a time is rubbed with the 
warm oil. When this is wiped off with a 
soft cloth the skin appears clean and soft. 
Especial attention should be given to the 
genital organs to see that each little fold 
is cleansed. The boy’s prepuce should 
be pushed back gently. If this is done 
every day the baby may not need to be 
circumcised when he is older. 


World 


Woman’s 


First Care Is Important ; 


HE CORD should be wiped with a 
piece of cotton dipped in alcohol, 
then covered with a piece of sterile gauze 
which is held in place by the flannel band. 
If no gauze has been provided, a piece of 
clean white cloth freshly ironed may be 
used. Oil never.should be put on the 
cord as it will prevent it- coming off at the 
proper time (about the fifth day). . - 

Baby comes from such a warm place 
that it needs to have extra warmth 
around it. Besides the warm clothing, 
it is often advisable to put a hot water 
bag near baby. The feet and abdomen ~ 
especially should be kept warm. 

As soon as baby is dressed he should 
be fed one or two teaspoonfuls of warm 
water from a spoon, a few drops at a 
time. Do not add sugar or anything 
else to the water. The warm water will 
give baby a feeling of comfort so he can 
go to sleep. : Y ts 


e. Sk % H hah y 
What Mothers Ask Dr. Lowry 


Is there any real danger in adenoids, 
and is there any way of preventing them 
in children? I don't want my baby to 
have them if I can help tt.—Mrs. A. L. 


Adenoids and enlarged tonsils in chil- 
dren narrow the nose space. The child 
breathes through its mouth, and the 
nose, unused, does not develop normally. 
The upper jaw does not spread from 
side to side as it should; the roof of the 
mouth arches up and shuts off some of 
the nose space. 

The midbone of the nose, called the 
septum, is set on the upper side of the 
roof of the mouth, and, as the roof 
arches up, the septum crumples up some- 
what like an “‘S.’”’ When the side bones 
grow out to moisten, warm and clean 
the air, not much space is left for the air 
to pass through. ; 

Clean out the adenoids and tonsils, 
when these. are enlarged and obstruct- 
ing. Stop children from sucking their 
thumbs, or pacifiers, or nipples—habits 
which narrow the upper jaw, raise the 
roof of the palate, and narrow the nose 
space. 

For your baby do everything possible 
to simulate the growth of a large, bony 
frame and a strong mass of muscles. 
See that there is plenty of play with its 
consequent deep, full breathing, and 
correct mouth breathing. 


My little girl is twelve years of age and 
has had the bed-wetting habit all her life. 
Her general health is good but she has 
rather large tonsils.—Mrs. A. B. 


She would probably be benefited by 
having her tonsils removed. She may 
have hooded clitoris which is causing her 
trouble. I have mailed you more de- 
tailed information regarding this; also 
some directions that will help overcome 
the habit of bed-wetting. 
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Readi-Cut 


$ for this 
Q 6-Room 


Yes! It can be yours—a six-room modern house all on one floor—WIDE PORCH, BIG LIVING 
ROOM, DINING ROOM, TWO BEDROOMS, Work-Saving KITCHEN, BATH. A beautiful, solidly built, roomy 
home for you and your children’s children—for $350 less than you would pay ordinarily. Glad owners of this money 
saving Aladdin Home say its wonderful conveniences inside call forth as much admiration as its beauty outside. LET US 
SEND YOU TODAY THE BEAUTIFUL ALADDIN CATALOGUE THAT SHOWS YOU THE. PLANS AND 
PICTURES OF A HUNDRED CHARMING LOWEST COST HOMES. 


Why Pay $1200 for a Home That You Can Buy for $900? 


Why hand over three hundred dollars of your savings to a contractor when you can keep that money by having any carpenter put up your 
Aladdin Readi-cut Home? Your staunch, beautiful Aladdin Home comes all ready for building—complete to the lock in the front door. It 
saves you money because the lumber is cut by machinery —the material bought at wholesale. ‘The daily capacity of our mills is 40 Aladdin 
Homes—we get 18% more out of our lumber than any builder. This great saving becomes YOURS. 


Evade High Building Costs Inspect Your Neighbor’s Aladdin What You Get 


Of course, the cost of living has been raised. And so There is an Aladdin home near you wherever you Aladdin price includes all lumber, millwork, flooring, outside 
has the cost of building. Yet, you canavoid these higher live. Let us direct you to it. Look it over, inside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, 
prices by eliminating waste. The Aladdin Readi-cut andoutside. Talk withtheowner. Let himtellyou hardware, locks, nails, paint, varnishes. Your home is shipped 
System of Construction eliminates the usual 18% waste about its staunchness, convenience—about the inasealed box car, complete, Readi-cut, ready toerect. Safe 
of lumber, waste in measuring, cutting and fitting. This quality of material—the knotless lumber—the big arrival of the complete material in perfect condition is guaran- 
saving matched against wasteful methodsoffsets the higher saving in money—the big saving in time. Ask us teed. Floor plan arrangement and complete description of the 
price of building material. Twenty feet of lumberfrom for the name of the Aladdin Home Owner nearest house shown above will be found in the Aladdin Book of Homes. 
a sixteen-foot board—the Aladdin catalogue tells how. to you. Read the great Dollar-A-Knot Guaranty. Send stamps today for the book “Aladdin Homes” No. 148. 


h Al ddi C Canadian Branch: Canadian Aladdin Co., C.P.R. Bide® Torente’ Ontario 
T e a in QO. 237 Aladdin Avenue - BAY CITY, MICH. 


Furnish 2 to3 Rooms 
For 17c a Day 


Now you may furnish anew one room or.a whole 
home on the most convenient terms imaginable. 
Take two years to pay for Furnishings bought on 
this new Factory-to-Family Plan. Payments as 
low as 17c a day. 


800 Larkin Home Furnishings 
on Easy Monthly Payments 


Compare quality and price of Larkin Furnishings 
with furnishings offered by others. Our quality 1s 
= the highest. Our low Fac- 
tory-to-Family prices will 
save you many dollars. 
Before buying your Furnishings 
aff this season learn about this offer. 

|| This Big 104-Page 

i Book FREE 


Larkin Book of Better Homes will 
help thousands this season to 
**Better Homes.” Your copy sent 
FREE now for the asking. 


Desk Fwwoi8 BUFFALO, N.Y. 


WOMEN! there’s 


great convenience in 


OVERALLS 


For House and 
Farm Work 


For real economy be sure 
those you buy are made of 


Miss Stifel 
Indigo Cloth 


Look for 
mark on 
the back 
of the 
cloth in- 
side the 
garment. 
Remember it’s the CLOTH 
in the overalls that 
gives the wear! 


this boot trade- 


REGISTERED 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
260 Chureh St., New York 


J. L. Stifel & Sons 


Copyright, 1917, 


To Our Subscribers 


When renewing your subscription or asking 
for a change of address it will be taken 
care of more promptly if you will cut your 
name and our file number from the cover 
of the magazine and mail to us with the 
renewal or change. 


Via At As, 
Publisher 


as Learn Piano! 


HowTo |! - . . 

wee az 44 This Interesting Free Book 
: es / shows how you can become a skilled 
Piano t payee of piano or organ in your own 
ome, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. 
Quinn’s famous Written Method is en- 
3 dorsed by leading musicians and heads 
of State Conservatories. Successful 26 years. Play chords at once 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. Allmusic free. Diploma granted. Write today for 

64-page free book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 
M.L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio W 9, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


HOUSEHOLD 
LABELS 


Do your remem- 
bering for you. 
Printed titles. Mark 
everything in med- 
icine closet.tool 


chest or pantry. 


Our labels stick Write Denni F 
Bases tor tine inv Bee 


What Next ? 


Woman’s World 


Wheat, Meat and Sugar-Saving 


Going without wheat is no 
great hardship for us. It ts 
only a prick of inconvenience 
as far as readjusting ourselves 
to the new bill-of-fare is con- 
cerned, and yet wheat is the 
best ammunition we can send 
to help hold the line ‘‘over 
there.’ Delicious cakes, muf- 
fins and all breadstuffs can 
be made from wheat substi- 
tutes, especially when they're 
camouflaged a bit with 
dates, raisins, chocolate, co- 
conut and such good things. 


our appetites. 


Recipes 


Meat is fighting food, the men who fight need it and 
we must save it for them; but there is no end to the 
meat substitute dishes with which we may appease 
Baked bean roll, scalloped rice 


and all these ‘‘made’’ dishes are tasty—and filling. 


ELLIED PRUNES—Pickover, 
J wash and soak one-third pound 

of prunes for several hours in 
two cups cold water, and cook in 
the same water until soft; remove 
prunes, stone, and cut in quarters. 
To,prune water add enough water 
to make two cups. Soak one 
envelope of granulated gelatine 
in one-half cup cold water, and 
dissolve in the hot liquid. Add three- 
fourths cup sugar, and juice of half a 
lemon, or one-half cup of any left-over 
fruit juices. Strain. When beginning 
to thicken mold in prunes and chill. 
Serve with or without a sauce. 


Brown Nut Sauce—Two tablespoons 
drippings, or vegetable oil, two table- 
spoons peanut butter, three and one-half 
tablespoons flour, one and one-half cups 
meat or vegetable stock or milk, one- 
half teaspoon salt, few grains pepper. 
Brown the fat, add peanut butter and 
when well mixed add flour and continue 
browning. Pour in the stock gradually, 
stirring constantly. Bring to the boiling 
point and add salt and pepper. 


OATMEAL PiE Crust—Two cups fine- 
ly ground oatmeal, one cup boiling water, 
one teaspoon fat. Scald the oatmeal 
with the water. Add fat and mix thor- 
oughly. Roll very thin and line small 
pie or tart tins with the mixture. Bake 
in a hot oven. Fill with apricot marma- 
lade or other thick mixture. If desired, 
spread a meringue on top and brown in 
the oven. 


War Cake—One cup molasses, one 
cup corn syrup, one and one-half cups 
water, one package raisins, two table- 
spoons fat, one teaspoon salt, one tea- 
spoon cinnamon, one-half teaspoon 
cloves, one-half teaspoon nutmeg, three 
cups flour, one-half teaspoon soda, two 
teaspoons baking powder. Boil together 
for five minutes the first nine ingredients. 
Cool, add the sifted dry ingredients and 
bake in two loaves for forty-five minutes 
in a moderate oven. This cake should be 
kept several days before using. It makes 
about twenty to twenty-five servings. 
If desired one cup of oatmeal may be 
used in place of seven-eighths cup of 
flour. 


OATMEAL MAacAroons—One | table- 
spoon fat, three-eighths cup corn syrup, 
two tablespoons sugar, one egg, two tea- 
spoons almond extract, if desired; one 
and one-half cups oatmeal, one-fourth 
teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon baking 
powder, one and one-half tablespoons 
flour. Combine the melted fat and the 
sugar and syrup, add the beaten egg and 
stir in the other ingredients. Drop from 
a teaspoon on greased baking sheets or 
pans and bake in a moderate oven about 
fifteen minutes. This makes twenty-five 
to twenty-eight cookies about two inches 
in diameter. . 


Nut AND CHEESE Loar—One cup 
grated cheese, one cup English walnut or 


Grated cheese 
sprinkled over the 
tops of scal- 
loped dishes, not 
only improves 
the flavors, 
but adds to the 
food value. 


hickory nut meats, one cup dry bread 
crumbs, two tablespoons water, one tea- 
spoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon pepper, 
two tablespoons onion, one tablespoon 


oil. Cook onion in cooking oil and water 
tilltender. Strain into mixture of cheese, 
ground nuts and crumbs. Add season- 
ing. Bake in a loaf till brown. Garnish 
with lemon points. 


Mixep VEGETABLE CHOWDER—One- 
fourth pound salt pork or bacon, one 
onion, four medium-sized potatoes, three 
carrots, six medium-sized tomatoes or 
one pint stewed tomatoes, one green 
pepper, two cups skim milk, two table- 
spoons flour, two teaspoons salt. Put 
the bacon or pork, onion, and pepper 
through the meat chopper and cook care- 
fully about five minutes. Add the water 
and tomatoes and cook until the vege- 
tables are tender, drain and add with the 
skim milk to the other ingredients. 
Thicken with the flour mixed with a 
little cold milk. 


ScALLOPPED CABBAGE—Put a layer 
cooked cabbage in a greased baking dish. 
Cover with a layer of white sauce. Re- 
peat, making three layers of each. Cover 
with crumbs and bake thirty minutes in 
moderate oven. 

Any cooked vegetable may be used 
instead of cabbage. Grated cheese may 
be added to the white sauce if desired. 

Crumbs used on top of scalloped 
dishes will brown satisfactorily if mixed 
with melted fat or oil in the proportion 
of one teaspoon of fat to one-half cup of 
crumbs. 


DaTE or Rartsin) Murrins—Two 
tablespoons glucose or corn syrup, one- 
half teaspoon salt, four teaspoons baking 
powder, two cups flour (one cup white 
flour, one cup rye), one-half cup chopped 
raisins or dates, one egg, one cup milk, 
three tablespoons fat. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients. Add milk, beaten egg, corn 
syrup and floured raisins or dates. Pour 
into greased muffin tins and bake in a 
moderate oven (200° C. to 210° C.) 
about twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
This recipe makes ten muffins. 


Cocoanut SpicE Cake—Three and 
three-fourths cups flour, two and three- 
fourths cups white flour, one cup rye, 
one teaspoon ginger, one-fourth teaspoon 
cloves, one teaspoon cinnamon, one- 
fourth teaspoon salt, one teaspoon soda, 
one cup cocoanut, three-fourths cup 
corn syrup, one and one-fourth cups mo- 
lasses, three-fourths cup boiling water, 
one-half cup fat, two eggs. Sift together 


When you serve pie to the 
family choose fillings such 
as raisins and custards, 
instead of sour fruits that 
require a good deal of 
sweetening. And remem- 
ber —‘‘ sugarless sweets”’ 
are the only kinds that are 
in style — and use sugar 
substitutes, such as honey 
and a variety of syrups. 


the flour, spices, salt and soda. 
Add the boiling water to the fat, 
molasses and corn syrup. Add 
this liquid gradually to half of 
the sifted dry ingredients. Beat 
the eggs; stir into the batter; add 
the remainder of the dry ingre-* 
dients and the coconut. Half 
fill muffin cups, well greased, with 
this mixture. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (185° C. to 195° C.) about 
twenty-five minutes. This makes about 
thirty cup cakes. 


Cocoa-AppLe SaAucE CAkE—One cup 
sugar, one-half cup sour cream, one cup 
hot, sour apple sauce, one and one-fourth 
teaspoons soda, one tablespoon cocoa, 
one teaspoon cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoon cloves, two cups of sifted bread 
flour, one cup raisins. Sift together 
spices, flour, raisins and soda. In a 
separate bowl put the sugar, cream and 
hot apple sauce, into which the cocoa has 
been stirred. Beat in the flour mixture 
and bake in a well-lined loaf or tube- 
tin for forty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. 


ScrRAPPLE—Seven cups water, two and 
one-third cups corn meal, three teaspoons 
salt, two cups meat in small pieces. 
Make a mush by stirring the corn meal 
into boiling salted water. Add meat and 
cook two or three hours in double boiler 
or fireless cooker. Put in mold to cool. 
Slice and saute in hot fat. 

Scrapple may also be made by using in 
place of the meat the cracklings from 
which fat has been tried out. 


PEANUT BuTTER Soup—One cup pea- 
nut butter, three cups milk, one cup boil- 
ing water (in which has been cooked a 
half cup outer stalks celery), two tea- 
spoons salt, one-fourth teaspoon pepper, 
one teaspoon potato starch, one table- 
spoon margarine. Blend the peanut 
butter and one cup milk. Heat remain- 
der of milk in double boiler. Add starch 
and fat creamed together to boiling 
water. Cook till clear. Add this to hot 
milk. Add peanut butter and seasoning. 
Mill with a Dover egg beater. Strain and 
serve hot. 


PRUNE SALAD—Prunes, nuts or cream 
cheese. Soak prunes and cook until soft. 
Remove stones and fill prune with nuts 
or cream cheese. Serve on lettuce with 
mayonnaise, cooked or French dressing. 


GINGER CookiEs—Five cups of flour 
(three cups white flour, two cups of rye 
flour), one-half cup of brown sugar, one 
tablespoon ginger, three-fourths tea- 
spoon salt, one teaspoon soda, one tea- 
spoon baking powder, one-half cup mo- 
lasses or sorghum, one-half cup melted 
fat, one tablespoon vinegar, one-half 
cup water. Sift together the flour, soda 
and spice; mix the water, sugar, molasses 
and fat, and add gradually to the dry 
ingredients. Mix well. Chill. Roll on 
a floured board to one-eighth inch thick: 
ness. Cut with a floured cutter. Bake 
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for September, 


Muffin batter made from wheat substilutes does not rise in baking as much as wheat 
mixture does, therefore, the tins should be nearly filled 


in a moderate oven (185° C to 190° C) 
for about ten minutes. This makes 
ninety cookies. 


HontEy Drop CooK1es— Three- 
fourths cup honey, one-fourth cup fat, 
one egg, one and one-half cups white 
flour, three-fourths cup of rice flour, one- 
half teaspoon soda, two tablespoons 
water, one cup raisins, cut in small 
pieces, one-fourth teaspoon salt. Heat 
the honey and fat until the fat melts. 
Sift together the flour, soda and salt. 
To the cooled honey mixture add egg, 


well beaten, water and raisins. Add 
gradually to the dry ingredients. Drop 
by spoonfuls on a greased sheet. Bake 


in a slow oven (180° C to 185° C) for 
about twelve to fifteen minutes. This 
makes about forty-two cookies. One- 
half teaspoon cinnamon and one-eighth 
teaspoon of cloves may be added to the 
honey mixture. 


Porato AND CorN-MEAL MUuFFINS 
Two tablespoons fat, two tablespoons 
corn syrup, one egg well beaten, one cup 
milk, one cup mashed potatoes, one cup 
eorn meal or corn flour, four teaspoons 
baking powder, one teaspoon salt. Mix 
in order given. Bake thirty minutes in 
moderate oven. 


Sour MiILtk GINGERBREAD—One cup 
molasses, one cup sour milk, two and 
one-third cups flour, one and three- 
fourths teaspoons soda, two teaspoons 
ginger, one-half teaspoon salt, one-fourth 
cup melted butter. Mix molasses and 
sour milk and add melted butter. Sift 
dry ingredients and combine mixtures. 
Beat thoroughly. Pour into an oiled 
pan. Bake twenty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. 


DaTE BreEAD—Three cups flour, oné- 
half cup sugar, two teaspoons salt, 
six teaspoons baking powder, one cup 
bran, one cup milk or water, one egg, 
four-fifths tablespoon shortening, one 
and one-half cups dates and nuts. Mix 
and sift flour, sugar, salt and baking 
powder. Add bran and fruit. Add 
liquid, add egg and shortening. Bake 
in loaf, 


AppLE DEsseERT—Prepare apples in 
the usual way for stewing, place in a pie 
dish with sugar to taste, and the strained 
juice of a lemon. Cover the top with 
fine stale bread crumbs, moisten with a 
little water and dot the top with small 
pieces of butter, or butter substitute. 
Bake until the fruit is soft and the 
crumbs on top nicely browned. Serve 
with a hot sauce made with brown sugar 
and water or a hard sauce. 


Savory RicE—One cup uncooked rice, 
one small onion, one green pepper, three 
tablespoons fat, one cup boiling water, 
one quart tomatoes, one and one-half 
‘teaspoons salt. Brown chopped onion 
and rice in fat; when rice is brown add 
boiling water and chopped green pepper; 
when water has been absorbed add to- 


matoes and salt. Cook until rice is 
tender. Add more boiling water if 
necessary. 


DatE Puppinc—One package dates, 
one quart milk, speck salt. Wash dates 
and cut in small pieces. Add milk and 
cook in double boiler until thick, about 
three-fourths of an hour. 


BEAN-Mo.assEs CAKE—One and one- 
half cups flour, one and one-half cups 
bean meal, one teaspoon soda, one tea- 
spoon salt, one and one-fourth cups milk, 
one-half cup molasses, one egg. Sift the 
dry ingredients. Add the egg and mo- 
lasses to the milk and add to the dry 
ingredients. Bake in a moderate oven 
in a loaf. 


BAKED BEAN TIMBLAES—Press one 
cup of left-over baked beans through a 
sieve, add one-half cup of sifted soft 
bread crumbs, one teaspoon onion juice, 
one teaspoon chopped parsley, one-half 
teaspoon paprika, six tablespoons toma- 
to catsup and two egg well beaten. Mix 
all together and turn into individual 
molds well greased, or turn into a single 
mold. Bake in a pan of hot water until 
firm in the middle. Turn from the mold 
and serve hot with a tomato sauce. 


STEAMED Brown BREAD PuUDDING— 
Mix together one pint bread crumbs, one 
cup cold water, one cup molasses, one 
teaspoon soda dissolved in a little hot 
water, one egg, well beaten, one teaspoon 
cinnamon, one-half teaspoon cloves, one- 
half teaspoon salt and one cup raisins. 
Steam three hours. If you have any left- 
over jelly, melt it with hot water and 
serve as a sauce. 


JELLIED FisH—Mix one and one-half 
cups of any well-seasoned cold flaked, 
freshly cooked fish with two tablespoons 
of chopped green peppers or capers, add 
a little onion juice if desired, a little salt 
and a dash of mace. Soak one table- 
spoon granulated gelatine in one-fourth 
cup cold water ten minutes, dissolve in 
one cup boiling water, add two table- 
spoons lemon juice. Put slices of hard- 
boiled eggs in the bottom of a dish or 
mold, and add the fish and jelly. Chill 
and remove to platter and garnish with 
water cress or lettuce. Use any kind of 
salad dressing or sauce tartare. 


ButtTEerscotcu RicE—Wash one-third 
cup rice and cook until nearly tender 
in a double boiler with two cups of milk, 
scalded, and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 
Meanwhile cook together in a shallow 
pan one cup of brown sugar and two 
tablespoons of butter or butter substi- 
tute until it gets very dark brown, but 
not burnt. Add to this the rice and 
milk and finish cooking until the rice is 
tender and the caramel melted. Soak 
one envelope of granulated gelatine in 
one-half cup cold water until it is soft- 
ened and then dissolve it in one cup of 
hot milk. Strain into the cooked rice 
mixture and turn into a cold, wet mold. 
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4 Fill your pitcher with 
4 Carnation Milk 


(So0%5 everywhere show their appreciation for Carnation. 


They fill their cream pitchers with Carnation because it is 
clean, sweet and pure. It answers “yes” to every milk question. 


It is Pure and Safe 


Its purity cannot be questioned. 
Carnation Milk is just cows’ milk, 
evaporated to the consistency of 
cream and sterilized. 


It is Convenient 


Its convenience and economy will 
be quickly demonstrated by a trial. 
Carnation keeps indefinitely (in a 
cool, dry place) until opened, and 
for several days thereafter. 


It is Economical 


As little or as much as is required can be 
used and the remainder will stay sweet 
several days. There is no waste. 


GOV’T POSITIONS sioner 


Get in now, and have a permanent position—protected 
by Civil Service during and after the war. Thousands of 
vacancies; and new positions being created steadily in 
Washington and elsewhere for men and women, married 
ee and single, 18 to6o. Rapid promotions. Higher salaries, 
patriotic work, easy hours, long vacations with pay. 
We'll coach you for quick appointment. Position or 
money-back guaranty. Reduced ratesnow. WRITE 
for free ‘Book HF” giving list of positions, etc. Wash- 


ington Civil Service School, 1050 Marden Bldg, Washington, D.C, 
SO LE RE LIE AN Se 


Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
= — Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., because it 

“tightens” and tones the skin and 

_* underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 

m=  derest skin. Get an ounce package, 

follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
eation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 


It is Practical 


Use Carnation Milk wherever you 
would use ordinary milk. It is the 
practical milk supply for your home, 


Send for Free Recipe Book 


Gives practical recipes 
for plain and fancy 
dishes — many suited 
to meatless and 
wheatless days. 


Send for It Today! 


Carnation 


Milk Products Co. iid 
931 Stuart Bldg. Baby Size Can 


Seattle, U.S. A. 


a ’ ‘ 
ato Ale” 


BRAND 


is . 


Clear Your Skin 
While YouSleep 


with Cuticura PS 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 3 & 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


Write for our big free book show- 

ing photographs, describing large 

assortment of sizes and designs 

of Steel andCast Ranges, Cooks ft 

and Hard Coal Heaters, to select from 

explatate our free trial. Send postal 
ay. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO 
332 State St., Marion, Ind, 


e 


Become an EXPERT and earn a BIG salary. A revolutionary 
method of seecning makes marvelous speed in shorthand and 
typewziting easy for anyone. Saves half the time and two- 
thirds the expense. Nothing else like it. 80 to 100 wordsa 
minute in typewriting and 125 to 150 words a 

minute in shorthand guaranteed. 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Typewriting Course based _on Gym- 
nastic Finger Training. Shorthand 
based on Picture Method, Easiest 
systems known. Entire Course on 
Trial. Complete business training 
included. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars and special offer. Address 

THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
13669 College Hill 

Springfield 
Ohio t 


Nadine 
Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


=. Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


acs eel 
© ag 
yt Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
~ . Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations, 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
0c. by toilet counters or mail, Dept. w. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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Thrift Stamps — keep one and mail 


Page 34 


on the 


| ou Soldiers «« Firing Line 


are relying on us for.ammunition and we must not fail them. 
Their lives and our cause are at stake. 


Uncle Sam expects you, boys and girls of America, to do your 
part. It’s up to you to prove that you possess the same quali- 
ties—patriotism, energy, determination—that make unconquerable 
soldiers and courageous nurses. 


Of course, you are saving your pennies and nickels and dimes 
to buy Thrift Stamps. with, but that’s slow work. Get out and 
earn some Thrift Stamps yourself. Don’t ask your parents for 
money, earn your own. You'll be proud and so will they. Show 
the stuff you’re made of! 


Join Woman’s World Thrift Stamp Club 


and let us show you how ambitious boys and girls in every part of the country 
are earning Thrift Stamps hand over fist. 

One little girl writes that by means of our liberal offer to.club members she 
has already earned $10.00 worth of Thrift Stamps and that it is so easy she 
expects to earn $50.00 worth before school starts this Fall. Our club members 
are wide-awake folks, everyone of them, and you can always tella member by 
the attractive little red, white and blue button that we supply free of charge. 


You can do what anyone else can. Don’t miss this opportunity. 


How to Become a Club Member 


Just show this advertisement to your mother or the lady next door. Tell 
her ‘the price of a year’s subscription to. Woman’s World is only 50 cents and 
that you would like to send in her order. If she is already taking the magazine 
we will extend her subscription for a full year. Be sure to tell her that 
Uncle Sam gets the entire 50 cents she gives you, because with it you buy two 
Thrift Stamps, one of which you keep, and the other you send in with her 
order. She'll give you her order all right. 

Then buy two Thrift Stamps. Keep one for yourself and send the other 
to me with the name and address of the subscriber and your own name and 
address. 

As soon as I receive the subscription and the Thrift Stamp I will send 
you free the club membership button and full information about our free 
Thrift Stamp offer to club members. 


Keep the Guns Booming on Our Battle Line 


Every Thrift Stamp helps. Do your 
bit and get your share. Start now! 
Get your subscriber today; buy two 


the other to me with the subscrip- 
tion. I will send you the member- 
ship button and full instructions 

by return mail. Use the ZZ 
coupon! 


Indicate with X mark whether 


“ ..  . O New 
This Subscription is O Renewell 


COUPON 


Ray Wallace, Chairman, 
Woman’s World Thrift Stamp Club, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
I have secured one subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD at 50 cents and have invested this 
money in Thrift Stamps, one of which I have kept and the other I am enclosing with this coupon. 


Subsoriber’s: Name...) .. s...».. Bo hee Te ee 


Foil Address 22257). 8 2 ee wae tt bot eel gee 


Please send me a Thrift Stamp Club membership button and full instructions regarding 
your free Thrift Stamp Offer. 


Moe sManae. 600.5282 es a ee. Gl, eee ee eee 


Fall! Address 2. 233 01! 27a Sting Le eS Bee, ok 
NOTE: Do not moisten the Thrift Stamp. Pin it to this Coupon. 
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Woman’s World 


How We Do It 


To Remove Seales from Fish— 
Plunge the fish in boiling water and you 
will be surprised to see how quickly the 
scales will come off.—Mrs. J. H. M. 


A Use for Paper Drinking Cups— 
These make nice receptacles for sending 
jelly or custard to sick people. They 
are attractive, and do not have to be re- 
turned.—Miss N. W. 


Delicious Lemonade—When mak- 
ing lemonade, run the lemon through the 


| food chopper and your juice will be so 


strong that it will go twice as far and will 
have a far better flavor.—Mrs. E. S$. 


In the Sick Room—A great conven- 
ience in the sick room, especially where 
medicine must be dropped from a bottle, 
is a spoon with a bent handle, like a 
baby’s spoon. It may be set down when 
filled, if necessary, leaving both of the 
nurse’s hands free?—S. C. L 


Medicated Cookies—Take one cup 
of sour milk, one cup of molasses, one- 
half cup of sugar, one-half cup of castor 
oil, a teaspoonful of soda, a little salt and 
enough flour to make a stiff paste. Roll 
out, cut in plain or fancy shapes, bake 
in a quick oven. Two cakes are as good 
as a dose of castor oil. ° Few children like 
eastor oil, but taking it in this way they 
do not realize that they are being een 
medicine.—Mrs. W. H. K- 


Baby’s Wardrobe—To fold and place 
all the baby’s clothing in drawers takes 
so much time, and then the dress on top 
is never the dress I want to use. So I 
put towel racks in nry clothes closet, and 
on one rod I hang colored dresses by 
simply fastening the top button over the 
rod, on another I hang white dresses, on 
another petticoats, and on another sleep- 
ing garments. That leaves the hooks 
around the walls for his coats, caps, 
sweaters, leggings and surplus clothing. 
—Mrs. L. M. B. 


A Novel High Chair—Screw door 
bumpers into the bottom of the legs 
of an ordinary dining chair to make 
it high enough for the child who is 
just a little too big for the high chair.— 
aS: 


A Safe Place fer Baby—When baby 
gets to creeping about in the kitchen in 
my way I just put her and her toys in the 
big washtub and she is good for hours at 
atime. It is better than a box for it has 
no sharp corners.—Mrs. D. D. S. 


A Baking Hint—Mix up enough pie 
crust for a week’s use, wrap in a clean 
cloth which has been wrung out of cold 
water, then wrap in a thick, dry cloth 
and put in a cold place. This will keep 
the dough just as soft as when freshly 
mixed.—J. ‘C. D. 


To Keep Tablecloths Clean— 
Where there are children they are apt to 
soil a tablecloth. Cut a piece of oilcloth 
the size of a napkin and place a napkin 
over it under the child’s plate. ‘When the 
meal is over and the dishes are cleared 
the napkin and oilcloth can be taken off 
and your tablecloth remains clean and 
tidy.— A. B. H. 


Vegetable Gravies—A man who 
through ill health was forced to become a 
vegetarian; being very fond of gravy, 
missed it more than anything else in his 
new menu. Asa result, it set his wife to 
thinking, and she began saving all the 
water that she cooked vegetables in. 
She put in this water a thickening as she 
did for other gravies, adding cream and 
peanut butter. Her husband declares it 
is better than any meat gravy. Much 


’ variety can be had by using the water 


from white and sweet potatoes, pump- 
kins, cottage cheese, beets, turnips and 
other vegetables. The water from gar- 
den mint makes a fine gravy to put over 
white potatoes.—I. ‘C. 


A Strange Inheritance 
Continued from page 28 


indeed—only that Miss Wilkins left the 
hotel yesterday morning to take some 
comforts to her old servant, the gardener 
at Carnedd farm. Mr. Winter is here 
now, sir. He has been waiting for your 
arrival.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In the private sitting room, sir.” 

Gerald leaped up the stairs, ran along 
the corridor, flung the door open and saw 
Winterbotham crouching in a chair by 
the fire. 

“Thank God! Thank God! you’ve 
coom, Mester Boynton,” cried the little 
man. 

“Yesterday, Miss Milton came up to 
see me at Carnedd farm. She brought 
me the things you had posted to her. 
The gas cylinder, the binoculars, and the 
periscope. She took some food and we 
had a talk and I told her my plans, and 
then she set out for the hotel. 

“When she left, I went to my bedroom 
to get some sleep. I knew that the moon 
was nearly full and I planned to be out 
scouting round Castle Ynad most of the 
night. The old farm lady called me at 
nine at night, and brought me a bowl of 
hot milk. I told her that it was good for 
my complaint to be on the hilltops at 
midnight, and she believed me. But 
when I went out there was no light at all. 
A great mist had come down from the 
mountains, and it would have been use- 
less for me to attempt it, so I went back 
to bed again. ‘You'll realize, Mester 
Boynton, that I had no idea that the 
mist had come down so early, and swal- 
lowed up Missie in the afternoon.” 

“Of course, of course, Winterbotham,” 
Gerald said. ‘‘ But this news is so terrible. 
They woke you up at midnight, you said. 
Who were they?” 

“An inspector of police, a constable, 
and two quarry men from Pendrylas 
village—men who knew the moor well.” 

“What happened?” 

“TI got wp and joined them, and we 
began to search. We discovered abso- 
lutely nothing. About ten o’clock we 
had to stop while the inspector went 
down the mountain to organize bigger 


Something new is advertised here. 


search parties. They have scoured the 
mountains for ten miles in every direc- 
tion. They haven’t found a trace of our 
young lady.” 

Boynton sat down heavily at the 
table, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“She has fallen down some precipice,” 
he said in a broken voice. “We shall 
never see her again.” 

Only a single electric light had been 
turned on. It only made the gloom of 
the big room more manifest. Winter- 
botham got up from his chair by the fire. 

“Sir,” he said, ““I never thought to 
see ye give'up so soon. There’s no preci- 
pice within four miles of the Carnedd 
farm. There’s absolutely no danger spot 
whatever. By now, the whole tableland 
up yonder has been searched, yard by 
yard. Man, pull yourself together! Can’t 
you see what’s happened to t’lass?” 


OYNTON looked up. “I’m sorry, 
Winterbotham,”’ he said. “It was 
only for a moment. Did she tell you?” 
“That you and she had fixed it up to 
get married? Aye, she did that. Missie 
never lost herself. I’ve worked the whole 
thing out with mathematical certainty 
till there’s only one possible explana- 
tion.” 

“You think he 

“There’s one man at the bottom if it,” 
Winterbotham answered, simply. “It’s 
the man that sent yon white yacht slink- 
ing to our wharf at midnight. It’s the 
man that bought Mr. Fanshawe and 
killed him afterward. It’s the owner of 
the great dogs that range the moors.” 

The two men were facing each other, 
and Gerald’s face, pale and lined, was 
growing terribly stern. 

“Great dogs?” -he asked. 

* Aye, you listen to me, Mester Boyn- 
ton.”” And Winterbotham poured the 
story of his discoveries into the young 
man’s ear. 

The narrator concluded by producing 
a rough map of the high tableland with 
distances carefully marked upon it. 
Boynton’s trained (Continued on page 36) 
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Stylish Undergarments You Can Make 
Economically on Your Machine 


Designs by Elizabeth V. Faulkner 


Page 35 
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Inserts of allover 


lace —the kind 4 ae d A 
we used to use &. Os SONY ats 

for yokes— in cael 
diamond shape, 


By way of variation, run tucks around the 


edged with insertion, and a finish / high waistline, and between them make a 

of edging on neck and skirt, give narrow casing through which an elastic may 

this combination suit a lacy effect. / be run, Wide lace insertion edges the 
square neck and the sleeves. 


It is really a treat to see a camisole made 
simply. This one has no trimming but the 
vertical tucks, and little ribbon ornaments 
where the shoulder straps are joined. 


The trimming on this set ts distinctive. 
Fan-shaped pieces of tucked material are 
set into the flounce and the top of the 
corset cover, and bands of pink batiste 
finish the garments. 


A kimono nightgown with square neck, trimmed 
with lace insertion set in in points at front, 
back and shoulders, is simple to make. Clus- 
ters of machine tucks are run between the eyelets 
at the high waistline. 


Four rows of shirring are all that 
trim this little miss’s nightte. And, 
by the way, do you know that very 
decorative effects can be produced with 
machine shirring? 


Such very young ladies do not . . 
demand elaborate lingerie. 
Several rows of tucks and a 
ruffle of embroidery with a 
durable edge is quite enough 


trimming for petticoats. 


Squares of machine-tucked 
organdie are set at intervals 
around the top of this corset 
cover, and the bottom of 
the flounce, and lace in- 
sertion ts stitched on 
in a wall- of- Troy 
fl \ design. You see, 
it doesn’t always 
require elaborate 
handwork to 
produce effec- 
tive results. 


Isn’t this a dainty envelope? 
The medallions which trim the 
front of the waist and sides of 
the skirt are circles of plain net 
tucked in a criss-cross pattern, 
and edged with lace insertion, 
which is also sewed 
across the top of the 
corset cover and the 
bottom of the skut 
and envelope flap. 
Bands cut from mus- 
lin closely tucked 
make an unusual 
trimming which 
bears up under the 
strain of the most 
strenuous laun- 
dering. 


Little panties need just 
a wee ruffle or two or 
three tucks to finish 
them off at the knees. 
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Agents Wanted 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 
fume,Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S. Main,St.Louis,Mo. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 1524 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Credit. Sample. 
Sanford-Beal Co., Inc ., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 7. 


AGENTS—$60.00 A WEEK. TRAVEL BY AUTOMO- 
bile and introduce 300-candle power coal oil Lantern. 
We furnish auto. Write for particulars. Thomas Co., 
888 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS! QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! OUTFIT 
Free! Cash or credit. Sales in every home for our 
beautiful Dress Goods, Hosierv. Underwear, etc. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. HW, 425 B’way, New York. 


WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR SPARE TIME? 
We want local representatives in Indiana to look after 
renewal subscriptions. Write us for salary offer. Ad- 
dress Box 100, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton, Chicago. 


$2.95 FOR MEN’S MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS— 
worth $6.00. Sample free. Money-making offer for 
agents, part time or all. Write today. Chicago Tailors’ 
Association, Dept. C-401, 515 So. Franklin St., Chicago. 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING DIRECT 
from mill earns $5 a day for our representatives. All or 
spare time. Noexp-necessary. Protected territory. Credit. 
W. Weber Mills, Nicetown Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOMAN’S WORLD WILL PAY A LIBERAL SAL- 
ary to men or women for looking after new and renewal 
subscriptions in Ohio. Address Box 100, Woman’s 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agents’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS $40 WEEKLY 
shoe shining outfit. Used in every family. No dirt, no 
muss. Less than one cent a shine. Agents having 
wonderful success. Write for agency and sample. 
Thomas Brush Co., 1488 North St , Dayton, Ohio. 
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Agents Wanted—Women 


SELLING NEW 


AGENTS—‘There’s An Order In Every Home’’ for 
*‘National” Goods. Write us. Our plan will appeal to you. 
National Dress Goods Co., Dept. 54, 8 Beach St., N. Y- 


vrata] 


Farm Lands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS. 15 STATES, $10 AN 
acre up. Stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. Strout 
Farm Agency, Dept. 3038, New York. 
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Help Wanted 


THOUSANDS MEN-WOMEN 18 OR OVER WANT- 
ed. Gov’t war positions. $100 month. List free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept.S-63,Rochester,N.Y. 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? LET US SHOW YoU 
how others are increasing their incomes by looking after 
our interests during spare time. Address Box 100, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED, 18 TO 60, TO FILL 
thousands of vacancies and new positions in Government 
Service in Washington and elsewhere. Permanent, higher 
salaries, patriotic work, easy hours, paid vacations. 
Quick appointments. Write for free book RE, listing 


positions. Washington Civil Service School, 2042 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
emit. a savas NEEL 


Help Wanted— Female 


U.S. GOV’T WANTS WOMEN. $100 MO. LIST POSI- 
tons free. Franklin Institute, Dept.S-73, Rochester, N.Y. 


LADIES TO SEW. CROCHET AND TAT—GOOD 
prices paid. Send 20c for patterns. Returned if de- 
sirede Kenwood, 6238 So. Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WoMBN JSTART DRESSM AKING—DESIGNING 
businegs jn‘your homes. Earn $100 month. Sample lessons 
free. Pfanklin Institute, Dept. S-851, Rochester, N. Y. 


EAR ia WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
new magazines, Experience unnecessary; details 
Free, Press Syndicate, 4501, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS—$4.20 TO 
$12. doz. Send 20c and stamp for patterns and new plan— 
returned if desired. Richards, 6238 So. Park, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS WOMEN-GIRLS 18 OR OVER WANT- 
ed. Gov’t war positions. $100 month. List free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept.S-61, Rochester,N.Y. 


WANTED LADIES TO SEND l5c FOR 50c BOX 
face powder. Guaranteed pure. State color. A new 
home money making plan is ineach package. No canvas- 
sing. Dolcezzi Co., 6240 South Park Ave., Chicago. 


LADIES—$3 TO $4 A DAY FOR YOUR SPARE TIME; 
finest line of toilet preparations, soaps & perfumes; perma- 
nent; no experience required; outfit furnished free. Write 
today. American Products Co., 3949 3rd St.,Cincinnati,O. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS 20,000 WOMEN CLERKS 
at Washington. Examinations everywhere in Sept. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Women desiring government posi- 
tions write for free particulars to J. A. Leonard, former 
Civil Service Examiner, Kenois Bldg.,Washington, D.C. 


WANTED TEN BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO 
travel, demonstrate and sell well known goods to 
established dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses, 
Address at once Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 352, 
Omaha, Neb. 


aunty aetna teak 


Help Wanted—Male 


THOUSANDS GOV’T POSITIONS OPEN. $1100 YR. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. S-62, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEN-—AGE 17 to 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY; 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; ex- 
penses. American Foreign Detective Agency 306,St.Louis. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


‘utterances 


Honey 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH YOU 
with honey of the choicest grades of our new 1918 crop. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Price list free. Sample, 
10 cents. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 
UID on banteTgicueTea nD 


Insects Wanted 


WANTED--BUTTERFLIES, INSECTS. SOME $1-$7 
Prospectus free. Sinclair, Box 415, D27, Los Angeles, Cal. 


orucroarunausta tcf steno 


Inventions 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. WRITE 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 2109 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Auta uto cotta 


Motion Picture Plays 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278, A-32, Chicago. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


FREE: AN INTERESTING BOOK—ALL ABOUT 
your favorite motion picture stars,adventures, thrills ,hob- 
bies. American Filmdom, 7189 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


A Strange Inheritance 
Continued from page 34 


mind understood Winterbotham’s expla- 
nation in a very few moments. 

“Your system of elimination is quite 
perfect, Winterbotham,” he said. 
“By some means or other, Miss Milton 
has been decoyed into Castle Ynad!” 

“That’s so,” the other answered, 
grimly, ‘““and we’re up against a wall of 
rock, Mester Boynton. We've no proof 
of what we say, however strongly we 
believe we're right. Even if we had proof, 
it’d be easier to steal the crown jewels, 
or to break into the gold vaults of the 
Bank of England, than for you and me 
to get into Castle Ynad.” 

Boynton nodded. 

There was a knock upon the door. 
Mr. Price, the landlord, entered. 

““There’s a gentleman called, sir,”’ said 
Mr. Price. ‘*‘He wanted to see Mrs. Wil- 
kins. But I told him I thought she was 
too ill to speak to anyone, but that a 
friend of the family was here.” 

““Who is he, Mr. Price?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Conway Flint, sir. His lord- 
ship’s agent. His lordship has heard of 
the unfortunate young lady’s disap- 
pearance and sends to ask if he can do 
anything.” 

“Ask him to come up, please, Mr. 
Price,’”’ Boynton said. 

He turned to Winterbotham as the 
landlord withdrew. ‘‘You sit there by 
the fire, and don’t say a word. 

Footsteps and voices were heard in the 
landing outside. Then the door opened 
and a tall man entered. 

Winterbotham crouched in his chair 
as he had been ordered. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, he saw that the newcomer 
was big, upright, and clean-shaven, 
though in the dim and indifferent light 
given by the single bulb at.the other end of 
the room, he could see no more than this. 

“T have called,” the visitor began in a 
smooth voice, ‘“‘to say how very sorry 
indeed Lord Llandrylas is to hear of this 
unfortunate event. He has asked me to 
say that his services and those of anyone 
at Castle Ynad are entirely at your dis- 
posal, Mr.——”’ 

Gerald did not answer for several 
seconds. Winterbotham, listening keen- 
ly, thought it very odd. Then he nearly 
umped out of his chair. 


“Winterbotham!”’ came in tones of 
sharp command, “‘turn on the other elec- 
tric lights quickly!”’ 

The little man stretched out his hand 
in a flash and pressed the switch by the 
fire. Then he gasped aloud. Gerald 
Boynton was covering the newcomer 
with a revolver. . 

“So we meet again, Mr. Fanshawe,” 
he said. 

{To BE ContTINvUED.] 


What Has Already Happened 
in the Story 
VIOLET MILTON, formerly a stenographer 
in Wall Street, New York, inherits the 
eee paper mills of her uncle, Sir William 
Milton, in addition to an immense fortune. 
She informs Peter Fanshawe, the director of 


*the mills, to whom she has taken a strong 


dislike, that she intends taking an active part 
in the business. She provokes Fanshawe by 
soliciting the assistance of Gerald Boynton, an 
experimentalist at the mill, and reinstates an 
old trusted servant of her uncle, Elijah Win- 
terbotham. Both these men are hated by 
Fanshawe. Winterbotham visits Violet late 
one evening, and tells her he suspects Fan- 
shawe to be conducting secret operations at 
dead of night in the works, and thereby en- 
riching himself. The old servant persuades 
Violet to accompany him to the Experiment 
House, through the glass roof of which they 
see something of what is going on. They en- 
counter Gerald Boynton, revolver in hand, on 
the roof. 

The latter tells Violet of a mysterious boat 
carrying cargoes from the Experiment House 
at night. They arrange to follow it in a char- 
tered tug and trap the conspirators. On the 
night appointed for the pursuit, Violet re- 
ceives the written resignation of Fanshawe. 
Nevertheless, that night, Violet, Boynton 
and Winterbotham board the tug, and have 
barely started when they run into the body 
of Peter Fanshawe, in the water. 

Boynton and Violet learn that the mysteri- 
ous yacht, which has been visiting the Experi- 
ment House by night, belongs to Lord Llan- 
drylas, a Welsh earl whose sinister influence 
is felt in the community, and with whom 
Violet and Boynton had seen Fanshawe talk- 
ing the day before his death, and that the 
cargoes have been delivered to the earl’s 
castle in the mountains. 

Violet makes Byonton director of the works 
and by his advice, she takes up her abode in 
an unpretentious hotel in the mountains. 
Here Boynton visits her and while relating 
the progress of their quest, the house is shaken 
and torn by a tremendous explosion and in the 
crash Boynton is injured, ; 

Violet visits Winterbotham at the mountain 
farm where she has procured lodging for him 
in the guise of her gardener whose health has 
failed. Upon returning to the hotel she loses 
her way on the mountain. She finds herself 
upon the estate of the dreaded Lord Llandry- 
as, and a prisoner in his house. 
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News Correspondents 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Of Interest to Women 


ae peg tes LENTS I WILL SEND YOU, POST- 
aid, a lily design for stencilli illow. 
Bessie Williams, 525 W. Monroe St. Cicero ees 


ARMENIAN LACE— FIRST LESSONS IN ARME- 
nian lace—instructions, eight edgings and doily complete 


for ten cents, stpaid. Bessi ili 
Monroe St., Chiecen ee 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


TALKS WITH A YOUNG GIRL CONCERNI 

herself, by Dr. Edith B. Lowry. A book every al 
should tread. Sent postpaid with a year’s subscription 
to Woman’s World for seventy cents. Address Dr. Edith 
B. Lowry, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicage. 
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Old Coins 


SAVE ALL ODD-LOOKING MONEY AND BILLS 
and send 4c for large Illustrated Coin Circular. It 
may mean much profit to you. We pay cash for all rare 
coins and bills. Send now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Succ cee cE 


Patents 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. SEND 
Sketch or Model for Search. Books and Advice Free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED. SEND 
sketch or model for actual search and report. 1918 
Edition 90-Page Patent Book Free. George P. Kimmel, 
11-I, Oriental Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED—PATENT YOUR INVEN- 


tion. 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS. OUR PRICE 
only 25c for developing a 6 exposure roll film and making 
six prints up to Postal size. Postals, 40c. Mailed back, - 
prepaid. Cash must accompany order. Do not send post- 
age stamps. Moen’s Art Studio, Box S, Preston, Minn. 


Roots, Herbs and Evergreens 


$5 A DAY GATHERING EVERGREENS, ROOTS 
and Herbs. Ginseng $14 lb.. or grow it yourself. 
Look and war prices free. Botanical 9, New Haven,Conn. 


COO 


Saleswomen Wanted 


SALESWOMEN—CITYOR TRAVELING. EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full partic- 
ulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries— 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment service rendered 
Members. Nat’]Salesmen’sTr.Ass’n,Dept.122M »Chicago. 


Story Writers Wanted 


STORIES,POEMS,PLAYS,ETC.,ARE WANTED FOR 
publication. Write Literary Bureau, 1 43, Hannibal, Mo. 


‘gus ieuniancteeceg rane 


Wedding Invitations 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.75. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Little Bigger 


Continued from page 12 


at. He belonged to the saddle and the 
West. He bore the stamp of its bigness 
and its prosperities. In his way—which 
was as different as possible—he had been 
as successful as Giddings. A look in his 
eyes said so. 

His wife had brown satiny skin, with 
the red of outdoor living in the cheeks, 
merry eyes beneath thick brows, and a 
poise and carriage that spoke of firm and 
supple muscles. She suggested khaki 
and corduroy pleasantly, but wore her 
attractive dinner gown in a habituated 
way, just as her husband wore his eve- 
ning clothes. They were not outside the 
picture in the Madison Street Oyster 
House, but there came with them the 
breath of a larger place. 

While they told Little Bigger about 
his cousin he kept trying to bring his 
mind to the subject and muttering per- 
functorily, ‘‘You’re very kind, sir,’ and 
“Thank you, ma’am,” and “I am glad 
he has done so well.” 

But he could think of nothing but the 
girl and Giddings, and his excitement 
increased as he saw Giddings had fin- 
ished his dinner, and had turned his 
chair slightly away from the table and 
was looking at her across the room with 
calm deliberation, his long fingers tap- 
ping the arm of his chair. At any minute 
now, bored with the orchestra and 
anxious to settle the matter, he might 
go over for her decision. 


HE acuteness of the moment and his 

mounting anxiety made Little Bigger 
giddy. He paid his polite respects to the 
Nicholsons—that was their name—in a 
dazed way and went back across the 
room. He felt that he must do some- 
thing at once, but deep within him he 
knew wretchedly that he was as helpless 
as the oarsman of a dory in the path of 
an ocean liner. 

Giddings, pushing back from the table, 
was lighting a cigar. The Nicholsons 
had risen, and Number Nine was putting 
Mrs. Nicholson into her coat. Little 
Bigger, staring stupidly at them, his 
mind trying feebly plan after plan, saw 
what he had not seen before. A sudden 
color flared in his face; the dull eyes lit. 

He pushed past Number Nine, after 
the Nicholsons. He overtook them near 
the door and drew them aside among 
the palms. He was spotted with em- 
barassment and he forced his words halt- 
ingly from a tightened throat. His eyes 
plead with them to understand. He had 
always thought and felt, but he had never 
talked. 

“That’s her, over by the coat rack. 
The little one, with the brown hair,’ he 
finished. ‘‘And that’s him at the table 
inthe corner. You can see for yourselves 
that what I’m telling you is true. But 
she wouldn’t believe me. I wanted to 
marry her myself, and naturally. 


But if you ”’ he hesitated, then went 
on desperately, the color splotching his 
thin cheeks: “if you ain’t got no one 
engaged to take care of the baby when 
it comes, she’d be fine for that! She’s 
crazy about children and the West. And 
it’'d take her away forever from all this.”’ 

““And from you,’ Mrs. Nicholson said 
gently. 

He made an odd gesture of helpless- 


ness. The tears came to his eyes. He 
swallowed once and nodded. “Yes. 
But I can’t think of that now. And, 


anyhow, I guess she couldn’t never have 
cared for me.’”’ He looked down at him- 
self resentfully. ; 

He had come close to happiness; had 
missed it because of this body of his— 
and it wasn’t himself at all! 

“She’s a great little kid,’ he urged. 
“You'd never be sorry you took her.” 

Nicholson looked at his wife, and she 
looked back at him, blinking eyes that 
were a little wet. 

“Isn’t there any other way, I won- 
der?”? She turned to Little Bigger. ‘“‘If 
you give her up now, it will be forever. 
You will probably never see her again.”’ 

“*T know it,’ he said quietly. And all 
that he did not say was in his eyes. 

She looked quickly past him, across the 
room with its glitter and color, its noise 
and confusion, to the girl, where she stood 
for the moment alone, her head lifted, 
her eyelids drooping a little. Something 
in the attitude suggested a _ bather 
poised for the plunge—a live, eager, 
full-pulsed creature, ready to be joyous 
if life would let her, ready to meet all its 
vital experiences—ready and so un- 
ready! She looked at Giddings, and 
believed Little Bigger. Then she 
brought her glance back to the shabby, 
gallant figure waiting at her elbow. 

“Tf only there was some other way!” 
she said kindly. 

“But there ain’t, ma’am. 
if I was—different.” 


It ain’t as 


EENAN and Little Bigger walked 
home together several weeks later. 
They had been talking of the girl. 

“Them folks that took her was the real 
thing,’’ Keenan said. ‘‘She’ll have a fine 
home; and she was crazy for the country.”’ 

Little Bigger, trotting along beside 
him, nodded absently. He drooped 
slightly. His face was blue and white 
from the wind that came with a bitter 
chill from the lake. 

They were silent for awhile. 

“I’m going to lay off for a week or two 
and see if my feet won’t get better,” 
Keenan said. ‘“‘They’ve been something 
terrible lately.” 

“Then, mebbe, you'd like a big chair 
to be comfortable in. I’ve got one you 
can have. I thought I was going to use 
it, but—I ain’t, and it’s too big for my 
room,” said Little Bigger. 


How to Make the Crocheted Designs 


Shown on page 21 


Edging for White Napkin Embroid- 
ered in Yellow 


Work 15 d cs into the material, turn; 
4 ch, fasten into 3d st back, turn; 5 t cs 
into this little loop of chain. Continue 
with d cs as before. 


Edge for Napkin with Blue and 
Green Design 


*Work 9 t cs into the material, turn; 
5 ch, fasten into the 5th t c back (on the 
material), turn; 1 t c, 3 ch, 1 t c, 3 ch, 
1ltcec,3ch,1tc. Repeat from *. 


Yellow Napkin with Lavender Edge 


This edge is simply an alternation of 
one very deep d c made by sticking the 
crochet needle deep into the material, 
and very shallow d cs. 


For White Basket in Center of Page 


Ch 16, at c into the 8th st from hook 
to make a space, *ch 2, miss 1, 1 t c *re- 
peat 3 times, making 5 spaces, 5 ch to 
turn, 1 tc overt c, miss 1, ch 2. Re- 
peat until you have a 2d row of 5 spaces. 
Turn, 5 ch and t c into the Ist st of the 
5 ch, making an extra space at the side 


of the basket, 2 ch, 1 t c into t c for 5 
spaces and then make another extra 
space at end of row by working 2 ch and 
a tc into the base of the last tc. For 
the next row work 7 spaces, beginning 
with 7 ch for the Ist space. Now work 
a close ‘row of t es right around the 
basket. Ch 30 for the handle and work 
1 dc into each chain on either side; 
working up one side of the chain and 
down the other. Fasten end to top of 
basket. 


Edging for White Tray Cloth 


The edge is made by working d cs into 
the edge all round. 


Edging for Tan Linen Cover with 
Roses 


Work 12 d c into the material, 4 ch, a 
picot made by working a s ¢ into the 
1st st of the 4 ch, continue the d es. 

The balls for corners may be made by 
working 5 ch, join in a ring, work t cs 
into the ring and continue working t cs 
round and round, increasing each round 
to the greatest width and decreasing 
thereafter. Stuff the tassels with cotton 
and fasten off. 
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ByBBicias 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


Her Last Good-Bye 
To Corns 


VV HEN a woman once buys 
Blue-jay, her corn troubles 
end for good. 

She will try one on acorn. The 
pain will stop instantly. The corn 
will soon disappear. 

She will know then that corns 
are needless. And every corn 
thereafter will be ended before it 
fairly starts. 

Never again will she pare corns, 
and never use harsh treatments. 
She will never wear. corn pads. 
Nor ever again will she let a corn 
spoil one joyful hour. 

Blue-jay is keeping millions. of 
women entirely free from corns. The 
way is simple, easy, sure, modern and 
Scientific. 


It will keep you free if you let it. 
Prove this on one corn tonight. You 
will laugh at a corn after that. 


Large Package 25c at Druggists 
Small package discontinued 


(919) 


BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Chicago, New York, Toronto 


~ merchandising world in 


Who’s Whose Wife 


and some other women 


Under this title Miss Fanny 


Butcher will have a page in Woman's 


World which will tell you something about the wives of some of the 


big men you read about. 


But it is not going to exclude entirely 


the women who are better known than their husbands, nor the 
interesting women who have no husbands at all. 


Who’s Whose Wife 


and some other women 


[GIVEN TO YOU 


For over thirty years 


Larkin Co. has led the 


values given direct to the 
consumer. By buying 
your home supplies from 
Larkin Co. you save the 
middleman’s expense and _ this 
saving is given to you in the 
form of beautiful and service- 
able Premiums. 


New Fall Catalog FREE 


Send for this interesting 
book. See the hundreds 


of useful home furnish- 


WITHOUT 
EXPENSE 


A handsome Mahogany Sewing 
Table like this would cost you 
about $18 in stores. We give 
it to you as a Premium with 
purchases of Larkin Products. 


How to Save Money 
By taking your Premium-value in the form of 
extra Products you can get Larkin Foods, Soaps, 
etc. for half price. Just think what this will save 
you! It will pay to get a few of your neighbors 
to join you in doing this. Plan is fully explained 
in our new free Catalog ! 
Get Our Catalog Today 

Send Coupon or Postal to Nearest Address 

rT a ee ee ee eee ee 


Learkitt Co~ Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria 


Please send me Catalog No. 49 


qf 


ings you can get as j : Names ek ee WELT eee Ae 
Premiums by this eco- Mail i 
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Family dealing. Today be ae 


When writing to advertisers mention Woman’s World. 
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Nightgown No. Soo—$1.50 


| Handtmbroider) 


YOU have said, or. probably 
heard, “It is hand embroid- 


ered; isn’t it beautiful!’’ 
You have admired Undergarments, 
Blouses, Dresses and Decorative 
Pieces and commented en the 
beauty of hand embroidered things. 
Yet, the prices have been exces- 
sive on these dainty bits of handi- 
work, and very often you did not 
make the much desired purchase. 


ROYAL ee soclETY 


EMBROIDERY 
PACIKAS 


have enabled thousands of women not 
only to enjoy the most delightful of 
decorative arts, but further, 40 provide 
themselves, their children and their homes 
with the most exquisite hand-embroidered 
articles at a fraction of the usual cost. 
And if you cannot embroider 


Our Simple Instructions 


Show You How! 


Each Royat SocreTy PacKaGE OUTFIT 
is complete! It contains: “The Stamped 
Material, either made-up or ready for 
making. 

Sufficient Floss of exactly the proper 
size, twist and color to complete the 
embroidery. Simple instructions that 
anyone may follow. 

Send for Illustrated Circular of 

57 New Articles and Designs 


Royal Society Crochet and Knitting 
Book, No. 12. Price 10 cents 
just issued is very complete both in 
illustrations and instructions. Dainty 
Fantaisie Crochet, Arabian and Filet; 
Plain and Fancy Knitting. : 

RoyaL Society products include 
Embroidery Package Outfits, Stamped 
Articles, and complete lines of Em- 
broidery and Crochet Cottons. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 
Union Sq. West New York 
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Woman’s World 


No. 1—T his handsome pat- 
tern works out prettily with 
the cable in blue and white, 
pink and white, or pale 
yellow with an ecru edge. 
The combination may be 
almost any one that your 
good taste will suggest 


Something New—Something Blue! 


The New Cable Crochet in Colors 


By Rose Angell 
Designs by Pansy E. Follin 


OMBINING different. colors in 

C crocheted patterns has often been 

tried with varying effects. Some- 

times the result is clever, sometimes 

merely commonplace, but the use of this 

latest “‘Cable’’ design is novel and en- 
lirely satisfactory. 

Most girls have a favorite shade, which 
they like to use for ribbons and on 
lingerie, and for them Cable Crochet 
edgings are just the thing. The delicate 
tints make a pretty variation from the 
monotony of dead white, and when the 
“‘cable”’ is worked in cotton or silk with a 
perfectly fast dye, this crocheted lace 
will wash and wear for years. 

Another use for this new work is in 
the decoration of doilies for breakfast 
and luncheon. When so much of one’s 
enjoyment of a meal depends on the 
appearance of the table, any pretty little 
novelty will prove a decided asset in 
these days of Hooverized housekeeping. 
Besides, repeating the colors of your 
favorite china in the table linen is one 
of the latest fads. No matter what the 
prevailing tint of your cups and saucers, 
whether yellow or rose color, or the more 
usual and practical blue, it may be re- 
peated in. the edgings of your doilies, 
with completely satisfactory results. 

The blue and white edging No. 4 
would be particularly suitable for doilies 
of this kind, of course varying the color 
to suit your requirements. 

Another suggestion fora pretty dining 
room would be to use one of the straight 
edgings, No. 2 for instance, for the cur- 
tains as well as the table linen, thus com- 
pleting a most satisfactory color scheme. 
Picture a dining room papered in two 
shades of delft blue, with fumed oak 
furniture; blue and white china; doilies 
of cream cotton cloth (since linen is out 
of the question), bordered with blue and 
white Cable Crochet; and curtains of 
scrim edged with crochet echoing the 
same blue note. Wouldn’t these sur- 
roundings be simple, sensible and satis- 
factory, and reconcile us to even Spartan 
fare? 

Or, a pink bedroom for a brown-eyed 
lass—with cream scrim bedspread over 
pink silk or sateen, bordered with No. 1 
(the wide edging) with pink cables; and 
dressing-table cover, pincushion cover 
and tiny mats adorned with one of the 
narrower edgings. For the scrim, an 
excellent variety, purchasable in the 
curtain section of most department 
stores, 40 inches wide, with 12 to 14 


meshes to the inch, is suggested. 

In making Cable Crochet, a foundation 
cable, crocheted in the dominant colour, 
is necessary, and on this foundation the 
rest of the pattern is worked. It is best 
to crochet a length to determine just how 
much will be required before breaking 
the thread and join the 2d color thread 


No. 2—For bordering your curtains 


at starting point and work 1st row, in 
order to determine how much foundation 
cable will be necessary. Or, by counting 
the number of links in the pattern and 
noting the illustrations, you may esti- 
mate the number of links needed to make 
the wished for length. 

To make the foundation chain: 
*Chain 8, make a long treble crochet of 
5 overs (thread five times over the needle 
and work up through each of the loops 
as in a treble, until you have worked to 


hook, repeat from * to length wanted. 

Upper edge, first row—Fasten thread in 
end of ist link, cross the second stem 
over the end and hold in place with a 
dc. *Ch 6, t c in center of next link, 
putting the hook in lower ch of link to 
prevent link from opening, d c over next 
stem, miss 1 stem, cross next stem over 
one in which d ec was worked; holding 
place with d c, repeat from * to end. 
Turn. 

2d Row—Ch 10, 4 d c under Ist 6 ch, 
4dcunder next 6 ch, *ch 6, 4d ¢ in each 
of the next 2,6 ch, repeat from * to end. 
Ch 6, t c in top of loop, where stems 
cross. Turn. 

3d Row or Edge—Work a row of 
spaces (1 t c, 2 ch, miss 2) in ch across 
top. F 

Lower Edge, Ist Row—Fasten 
thread where stems cross in Ist loop. 
Ch 3, *d c in next 3d st of 1st link, 
catching both sides of link, ch 9, t ¢ in 
next stem, ch 5, tc insame place. Ch9Q, © 
dc in next link opposite Ist dc. Ch 3, - 
d cin center of next link opposite t c in ~ 
Ist row of upper edge, ch 3; repeat from 
*, fasten last 3 ch at top of last loop 
where stems cross. 

2d Row—Sl st back (using s c) to 
6th of 9 ch, ch 3, t c in Ist t c, *eh 5, 
picot, ch 1, t c under 5 ch* 5 times, 
putting the 5th t c in t c of last row, 
instead of under ch, ch 3, t ¢ in 3d of 
9 ch, t c in next 9 ch, ch 3, tc int ec. 
Repeat from first * to end. Fasten off. 


Pattern No. 2 


Foundation chain, using No. 30 thread. 
*Ch 8, long t c of 5 overs (thread 5 
times over needle, as before) in 8th st 


No. 3—An open pattern, easy to make 


the top loop) in the 8th st from hook. 
Repeat from *. The 8 ch and the long 
treble overs form a kind of double chain, 
and when several of these are completed 
you will have a sort of cable with joined 
links. The term ‘“‘Stem”’ is used to 
indicate the point where each small link 
of the cable joins the next. 


Pattern No. 1 


Use pale blue mercerized cotton. For 
foundation, ch 10, make a long treble 
crochet of 5 overs in 8th st from 


No. 4—A dainty edge for doilies 


Read the advertisements in Woman’s World. 


from hook. Repeat till length wanted. 

Ist Row, Upper Edge—Using No. 50 
thread for the working thread, fasten in 
1st stem, 3d ¢ over stem; *ch 6, miss 1 
stem, 3 dc over next, repeat from *. 
Turn. 

2d Row—Work a row of spaces (1 t ¢, 
2 ch, miss 2) in ch across top. 

3d Row—Another row of spaces over 
preceding row. Break thread. 

Lower Edge, Ist Row—Fasten in 
end of link, ch 6,3 dc over stem. *Ch 6, 
3 dc over next stem. Repeat from *. 

2d Row—*3 dtc, ch 5 for the Ist 
under 6 ch, keeping last st of each on 
hook and work off together, ch 1 to close. 
This cluster of d t c ts called a petal 
(pet.) st and will hereafter be spoken of 
as such. Ch 6, p, ch 2, pet st under 
same ch. Ch 6, p, ch 2, pet st under 
same ch. Ch 6, p, ch 2, dc over center of 
next 6 ch. Repeat from *. Fasten off. 


Pattern No. 3 

Foundation. Ch 8, *t t cin 6th st 
from hook, ch 8, repeat from * to end. 
Turn. 

Ist Row, Upper Edge—Fasten 
thread in end of link, ch 9, d ¢ over 3d 
stem, *ch 9, dc over next 3d stem, repeat 
from *, Turn. 


for September, 1918 


“Citizens of 
the World” 


The patriarch Abraham and the 
apostle Paul, John Wycliffe and 
Christopher Columbus, Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham _ Lincoln, . 
-Florence Nightingale and Clara 
Barton, were “‘citizens of the world.” 


They thought universally, to 
some extent saw every man as his 
brother’s keeper, and were prophets 
of the day when a great contest 
would be waged to make the world 
one world, and that one safe for 
democracy. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 


embodies this idea in a daily news- 
paper. It publishes the news of all 
the world. It circulates throughout 
all the world. It advertises firms 
in all the world. Its editorial col- 
umns give courageous attention to 
all phases of the world’s activities. 


It regards all men and women as 
created free and equal, respects re- 
ligious freedom, insists on medical 
freedom, and is a volunteer for 
service in the cause of all “citizens 
of the world.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c. a copy, is on sale throughout 
the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading 
rooms. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world, 
for 75.; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature. 


HPS you replied to an ad- 
vertisement this month? 
If not, look over the list again 
and send for booklets, or what- 
ever is offered. You will learn 
much to your advantage. 


1',Year’s Satisfac- 
tion or Money Back 
Fine hand tailoring. Choice of many 
snappy, smart fabrics for dress or bus 


fness wear. You save one half. Every penn 
back quick any time you are not well plodeda 


NO EXTRAS—WE PAY EXPRESS 


No strings to this offer. Nota penny 
extra for anything. We even prepay 
ell postage and express. 


fot? PIN GIVEN ¢ 


nf = 
= Sate, 
la | ; 
SEND NO Send quick—supply lintted: Weep 
ie 


MONEY Cash Profits Wa 


Your friends will buy on sight at our low prices. Our agents 

Ngee tir Gul nee santas cethe to costes team enl 
rite quic! or e' mpie o 38 0! 

our astonishing offer FREE. Doit NOW- eee 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. C-404 515 So.Franklin St., CHICAGO 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“I hear you. 
as well as anybody. 


With the MORLEY 
QrHone. I've a pair in 


my ears now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know I had 
them in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 

“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are tothe eyes, 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bidg., 


I can hear now § 
“How?! 


Phila. 


PRESERVING EGG 


year, costs but lc dozen. 


No expensive jars needed, 


Book free. 


Learn latest and best 
way—EGGOLATUM. 
Keeps eggs perfectly 1 
Kept in or- 
dinary box orcarton. Endorsed by National Housewives League. 
Successful three years. Sample for 50 dozen eggs 50c postpaid. 
- GEO. H. LEE CO., Box 710, OMAHA, NEB. 


2d Row—Ch 6, t c in 3d st, *ch 3, tc 
in next 3d st; repeat from *, break 
thread. : 

Lower Edge, 1st Row—Fasten 
thread in Ist stem, 3d cover stem. *Ch 
13, 3d cover next stem. Ch1,3dcover 
next; repeat from *. Turn. 

2d Row—*D cin each of 3dc,6de 
under ch, ch 5, catch back in 5th st fora 
picot, 6 d c under same ch, 3 d ¢ in 3 
dc; repeat from *. Fasten off, 

This would be suitable for a baby’s 
flannel or outing skirt. 


Pattern No. 4 


A circular edging very suitable for 
a doily. Foundation chain same as 
No. 2. 

Ist Row—Fasten thread in end of 
link. Ch 9, 2 dc over Ist stem, repeat 
the length. Turn. 

2d Row—Ch 5, *pet st (for descrip- 
tion of petal stitch see Pattern No. 2). 
Do not ch 1 to close in center of 9 ch; 
pet st in center of next 9 ch, now ch 1 to 
close both together. Ch 5,dcin2dc 


* 


of preceding row. Ch 5, repeat from *. 
Turn. 

3d Row or Edge—Work~a row of 
spaces across the top as in the Ist pat- 
tern. 

Lower Edge, Ist Row—Ch 10, dc 
over Ist stem, ch 10, d c over next stem, 
repeat: Turn. 

2d Row—*Ch 6, t c in 5th st of 10 ch, 
ch 6, t c in dc of preceding row, ch 5, 
tc in same place, ch 6, tc in next 10 ch, 
ch 6, d c in next dc; repeat from * 
around each point. 

3d Row—Sl st to Ist t c of last row, 
using s ¢ for this purpose. *Ch 6, t ¢ in 
Ath st of next 6 ch, ch 5, p, ch 1, t ¢ in 
center of 5 ch, ch 6, p, ch 1, t c in same 
place. Repeat twice more, making 4 t ¢ 
in 5 ch, ch 6, p, ch 1, t c in 2d st of 6 ch, 
ch 6, put hook in top of next t c, thread 
over and draw through, put hook in next 
tc, thread over and draw through, mak- 
ing 3 sts on hook, thread over and draw 
through all at once. Repeat from *. 
This may be made with straight edge 
by lengthening the ch in 2d row 2 or 3 
stitches. 


Cousins 
Continued from page 10 


as she came to a stop in front of him. 

“T could do something, couldn’t I?” 
she said. “I don’t know what—yet. 
But I know I could! I must go away! 
I must tell Arthur. He’ll despise me, 
but he’d get to hate me if we were mar- 
ried. Why, he couldn’t marry a girl he 
doesn’t know a bit, a girl quite different 
from the one he loved. I must go to 
London and learn. Oh!’ She turned 
away. and threw herself down with her 
face on her arms. ‘Why did you make 
me say it? I’ve tried so hard! I-meant 
so to.go on! And now I shall despise 
myself forever!” 

At that very moment a figure passed 
the window and acting on a sudden im- 
pulse Mark Ferrars strode toward it. 

‘Arthur!’ he said, ‘“‘come here a 
moment!’ He paused only until Arthur 
was in the room. He gave him no time 
to take in the significance of the little 
figure by the table over which a sudden 
dead stillness had come. He went on 
rapidly. ‘Arthur!’ he said, ‘‘ Miss Car- 
penter is unhappy, because she finds 
that three years are three years and— 
they have changed her. She is unhappy 
because she is doubtful ys 

He stopped in obedience to a gesture 
from his cousin as Arthur crossed the 


room to the table: 

““Phyl—don’t think me a brute—is this 
true?” 

There was no answer and no move- 
ment and he went on in a low voice: 
“Youre a brick, Phyl, to let me know 
the truth. You’re forty times as brave 
aslam. Phyl—itisn’t you only. Don’t 
worry about it. I’ve changed, too!” 


[2 WAS not until they said good-night 
that Mark Ferrars, who was very 
quiet and absent-minded all the evening, 
had an opportunity for a word with 
Phyllis; then he said: 

“When are you going to London?” 

She flushed happily. 

“Not for a week or two,’’ she said. 
“Miss Dent is going to write to someone. 
She has been very kind. She paused 
and then added: ‘I suppose I ought to 
thank you?” 

“Td rather you didn’t.”” There was a 
moment’s silence and then he said: 

““You’re set on that career—really!’’ 

She laughed. 

“Really!” she said.” “‘ Yes, really!’ 

But after all she never had it, though 
everyone said a few years later that 
Mrs. Mark Ferrars was a little woman 
who might have done anything! 


Here’s Where You Smile 


The Proper Food 


T MUST be confessed that the pie 
crust was tough, but Mrs. Newlywed 
couldn’t find any excuse for her husband 
yelling loudly enough for the neighbors 
to hear: ‘‘What kind of baking do you 
call this? I am leading a regular dog’s 
life these days.” 

“In that case,’ she replied very 
sweetly and very calmly, ‘I suppose I’d 
better get you some dog biscuit.”” And 
Mr. Newlywed stopped growling. 


A Sure Sign 
¢¢ RRIDGET,” called her mistress, 
“has Georgie come home from 
school yet?” 
“JT ain’t seen him, mum,” replied 
Bridget, ‘““but I think he must of come 
*cause the cat’s hidin’ under the stove.” 


Ma Had Decided 


HE Reverend Tobias Smith had re- 
ceived a call from a distant parish 

that promised to be far in advance of his 
present charge. , 

He ‘asked for a month to consider. 

When the time was nearly up one of 
the deacons of the church met the Rev- 
erend Smith’s youngest son 
street, one day. 

“Well, William, has your father de= 
cided yet,” he asked. 

William shook his head doubtfully. 

“*Pa’s still prayin’ fer light,” he said, 
“but ma’s got most of the things 
packed.” 


on the. 


Identified 


HE LATE Jack London. the well- 
known novelist, had. two little girl 
friends—twins—of whom he-was very 
fond. However, they looked so nearly 
alike that he could never tell them apart. 
Passing their house one morning, he 
saw one of them in the yard. Hestopped 
and ‘spoke pleasantly to her. ‘‘Now, 
let’s see—which one of the twins are 
you?” he asked. 
“T’m the one that’s playin’ out in the 
yard,” she said gravely. 


More Interesting 


BILLY had returned from a visit to his 
Aunt Mary’s and was told that dur- 
ing his absence the stork had brought 
him a dear little baby brother. 
“Come, son, we'll go in and see ‘the 
little fellow,” said his father. 
“Aw, Id ruther see the 
replied Billy hanging back. . 


Stork: 


By Hook or By Crook 
HE CHURCH was in dire financial 


straits. The congregation was slow 
with its contributions and interest 
lagged. The minister arose Sunday 


morning and made the following an- 
nouncement: 

“T need not say here how much the 
church stands in need of immediate 
funds. We have tried to obtain this in 
the customary way, and have tried 
honestly. Now we will see what a 
bazaar will do.”’ 


When writing to advertisers mention Woman’s World. 


hief? No! 


_ Buy his wrist- watch thesame 


way — for use! 


.He needs and wants some- 
thing strong and dependable 
like the Waterbury Radiolite. 


A movement sturdy enough 
to withstand vibration and 
shock. A sizable dial, easy 
to read. A wearproof case, 
and luminous hands and nu- 
merals that tell time in the 
dark as clearly as in the light. 
Ingersoll Waterbury Wrist-Watch, 
solid nickel case, high-grade Eng- 
lish pigskin strap, $6.00. With- 


out strap, $5.00. Other Ingersoll 
Radiolites, $2.50. 


“ There’s no Radiolite but 
the Ingérsoil Radiolite.”’ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Boston Ohicago San Francisco Montreal 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Compare its 
Return 


Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. 
at our expense if it fails to make good, Ask today for the 


Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, soid on easy payments- 
Get our list of the latest son, 


Symphonola Records 


dance, popular clear sounding, 
full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 
Larkin Co, Desk SWW918 Buffalo, N. Y- 


SEND US YOUR 


Old Garpets 


LES 
e 
We Dye Them and Weave 


pe uo, Welvety Rugs 


A store rugs. 


\\ wear many years. We pay 


designs in colors, 


fer and full information. 


OLSON RUG 
Dept. A-10 


Rugs ana Old Clothing 


4 Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any color you want, 
Hany size—the equal of the high-priced 


You Save °10 0°30 


\ and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright, new rugs, guaranteed to 
ou for 
“\ your material if not satisfied. Every 
te order completed in 3 days. 
FREE Write today 
for book of 

liberal 
freight or express payment of- 


co. 
36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Women of America 


You, too, are called to the Colors 


The Government calls upon you to prepare for War Service, offers you the opportunity 
to fight for liberty and freedom side by side with the men of the nation. 
The Service to which you are summoned is not easy in any way—it requires endurance, 
singleness of purpose, devotion and utter disregard of personal desires and pursuits. 
The Government places in your hands a great responsibility in the full expectation A 
belief that you will let nothing weigh in the balance against the fact that 


Your Country Needs You 


Many thousands of graduate nurses have been withdrawn from civilian practice 
for military duty. There is urgent need for many more with our fighting forces over 
seas. Unless more nurses are released from duty here our wounded men over there 
will suffer for want of nursing care. And they cannot be released without your help. 

The nation must have 25,000 student nurses now if we are to fulfill our duty to 
our sons who offer their bodies as a bulwark between us and our enemies. Every 
young woman who enrolls in the United States Student Nurse Reserve will relieve a 
graduate nurse, and at the same time will swell the home army upon which we must 
rely to act as our second line of hospital defense. 

Will You Accept the Opportunity and Responsibility? The call is for women 
between the ages of nineteen and thirty-tive. Intelligent, responsible women of good 
education and sound health are wanted to enroll as candidates for the Army School 
of Nursing, established under the authority of the Surgeon-General, with branch 
schools in the Military Hospitals, or to enroll as engaging to hold themselves in readi- 
ness until April Ist, 1919, to accept assignments to civilian nurses’ training schools. 
Those who enroll will be sent at the beginning of the autumn and spring terms. Not 
every one who enrolls may be accepted; those of superior qualifications will have the 
preference. 

There are 1579 nurses’ training schools in the country. Some of these schools do not require 
even a full high-school education. On the other hand, a college education is a valuable asset, 
and many hospitals will give credit for it. Credit. will also be given for special scientific training, 


or for preliminary training in nursing, such as that given in special courses now being conducted 
by various colleges and schools. 


Enroll in the Student Nurse Reserve 


Women who enroll in the United States Student Nurse Reserve will be assigned 
to these schools as vacancies occur. The term of training varies from two to three 
years. No course takes less than two years nor more than three. 

Every woman who completes the training course satisfactorily may be eligible for enrollment 
as a Red Cross Nurse and for Service with the Army or Navy Nurse Corps and stands a chance 
of being assigned to duty abroad. At the same time she avill be qualified to earn her living in one 
of the noblest professions open to women. And it should be remembered that practical nursing 
is part of the work of every training school and the student is not only learning but serving 
her country from the outset. 

Board, lodging and tuition are free at most training schools, and in many cases a small re- 
muneration is paid to cover the cost of books and uniforms. 

The nation needs every nurse it can get to “keep es with the draft”’ The United States 
Student Nurse Reserve is the equivalent for women of the great national army training camps 
for soldiers. The nation will rely upon the student nurses to fight disease at home, to care for 
those injured and disabled in our hazardous war industries, and to make themselves ready to 
serve when the time comes as fully trained nurses, either abroad or at home. 


For further information or for enrollment apply at the nearest Recruiting Station 
established by the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense. If 
you do not know address of your local Recruiting Station, write for information 
to Council of National Defense, Woman’s Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Anna Howard Shaw, Chairman H. P. Davison, Chairman 
Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense War Council, American Red Cross 


W. C. Gorgas Dr. Franklin Martin, Chairman 


Surgeon General United States Army General Medical Board, Council of National Defense 


UNITED STATES SPUDEN TE NURSE RESERVE 
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for September, 1918 
Motorcycling in Illinois » 
With Sandy McNab as Leader 


VERYBODY happy? 
hope you are, and that you’re still 
ready for a lark. Now, don’t get 

excited, for by a “‘Jark’’? I don’t mean 


I certainly 


‘that we’re going to fly. I ’spose there 
are some of you folks-who’d like to fly, 
but—well, your friend Sandy isn’t as 
chipper as he was a hundred years ago, 
and aeroplaning sounds just a bit high- 
falutin to him. The last time we took a 
‘trip we flivvered through Wisconsin, and 
‘I guess about the only way we can keep 
up with ourselves this time is to motor- 
cycle. How does it strike you? 

We’re going to tour Illinois, and we'll 
start from Chicago, but we won’t linger 
long there. No, siree, not in the summer 
time, when there are green fields, and 
rivers and trees, and pretty little towns 
to see and visit. We're going to stop at 
_a lot of these towns, and of course I want 
-you to have an idea of where we're going, 
‘so I’ve drawn out nine pictures, each 
Tepresenting the names of two Illinois 
towns, making a total of eighteen names. 
Besides, I’ve given you a long list of 
Illinois towns, and in it you'll find the 
correct answers to the puzzle. Look at 
the pictures carefully, go through this 
list, and then send in your answers—but 
remember, each set of answers must be 
-accompanied by a suggestion for a sub- 
ject for a future puzzle page. All right— 
we're off! 


Alton Belvidere Canton 
Ashland Benton Carriers Mills 
Auburn Berwyn Champaign 
Aurora Bioomington Cherry 
Barrington Braidwood Chester 
Batavia Brookfield Christopher 
Beardstown Bushnell Coal City 
Bellville Camp Point Columbia 


Dundee Lyons River Forest 
Duquoin Macomb Riverside 
Effingham Mark Robinson 
Eldorado Mason City Rockford 
Elgin Mattoon Rock Island 
Elmwood Maywood Sandwich 
Fairbury Mendola Sheldon 
Farmer City Milford Sparta 
Freeport Moline Springfield 
Galena Monmouth Sterling 
Geneseo Morris Stockton 
Gilman Mound City Stonington 
Gross Point Mounds Streator 
Havana Mount Carmel Sumner 
Herrin Newman Taylorsville 
Highland Normal Toulon 
Highland Park Oak Park Tower Hill 
Highwood Oblong Vandalia 
Hillsboro Ottawa Venice 
Hoopeston Paris Warren 
Joliet Pekin Warsaw 
Kankakee Peoria Wheaton 
Kewanee Percy Whitehall 
Ladd Pittsfield Wilmette 
Lake Forest Plainfield Witt 
Lansing Plano Woodstock 
Libertyville Polo Worden 
Lockport Quincy Wyoming 


For the correct answers to the puzzle, 
and the best suggestion for a future 
puzzle page, sent in by October 15th, the 
first prize is twenty dollars, the next ten, 
the next five, and then there are fifteen 
more prizes for correct answers and best 
suggestions. And I’m going to make 
Uncle Sam’s kind old heart just swell 
with joy, because instead of sending 
checks to the prize winners, I’m going to 
pay you with U. S. Government Thrift 
Stamps. The prizes will be of the same 
amounts as usual, you understand. 

Send your replies to Sandy McNab, 
Puzzle Editor Woman’s World, 107 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


‘2. Mankato 5. 
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Each Picture Represents 
Two Illinois Towns 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


Correct Answers to May Puzzle 
1. Ely 4. Aurora 7. Staples 

Little Falls Tower Canby 
Wheaton &. Wells 


Pipestone Mountain Iron Appleton 
3. Willmar’ 6. St. Cloud 9. Stillwater 
Virginia Sleepy Eye Buffalo 


May Prize Winners 
FIRST. PRIZE—Twenty Dollars 
Miss Caroline Seitz, 43 Griswold St., 
H—, Mich. 
SECOND PRIZE—Ten Dollars 
Miss Grace J. Brennan, 67 Avery Ave., 
D——, Mich. 
THIRD PRIZE—Five Dollars 
J. W. Johnson, D , Ind. 
OTHER PRIZES—One Dollar Each 
Mrs. Helen Haskell, 59 Lothrop St., 


B——, Mass. 

Laura Crane, W——, Minn. 

Miss Fabiola Hayden, O’F , Mo. 

Mrs. Ira T. Fleming, 422% Bellinger 
Ste G , Wis. 

Florence Hayes, W , Minn. 

Mrs. Isabel F. Johnson, 404 East 
Main St., R H as 

Mrs. Milo Penix, 208 Spring St., S—— 
J , Mich. 


Mrs. F. A. Fursey, C— H—, G—., Pa. 

G.J.Turney, 1033S. Maffit St., D—, Il. 

Mollie Freedman, 1616 S. Eleventh 
Sigs yi Wl 

Mrs. Effie M. Piety, S——, Ind. 

Lillian House, 33 W. 4th St., O—, N.Y. 

Lillian Reynoldson, Box 22, S——, 
Minn. 

Mrs. LeRoy Stephenson, R. R. No. 6, 


M , Wis. 
Elizabeth R. Sofford, 187 Main St., 
W pL, » 


When writing to advertisers mention Woman’s World. 


Prettier styles and bet- 
ter values than we have 
ever offered. This is your 
opportunity to buy strict- 
ly up to the minute apparel 
for the entire family at our 
famous Economy Prices. 
Send a postal today for 4 
your copy of Catalog 4% 


B No. 96W. We fill or- 


ders promptly and /¥ 
will return your 
money if you are 
not entirely 
satisfied, 


men’s @ 
Jeske a. 
au/ blouse of - 
} genuine silk : 
georgette crepe, 
richly hand em- 
broidered with silk 
and beads of contrast- | 
ing color. The roll collar in tie effect 
trimmed at ends with bead orna- 
bbe aa ore eomrt Elastic waist 
and. esh or white. 
86 to46. Price . . $3.89 
No. 692. Order this women’s sty- 
lish black kidskin shoe today. (This 
low price expires Oct, 15th). There 
are other equally bigvalues in our 
Cavalog. Don’t fail to get a copy. 
This perfect fitting _shoe in sizes 
21-2to7, Dand E. 
Pricey. 4 . 


for Every Room 
in This Book 


“The Art of Interior Dec- 
oration” will help you plan 
the color scheme, decide 
the wall, floor, woodwork 
and furniture finishes and 
choose the rugs and dra- 
peries for any room in your 
house. Illustrates in colors dif- 
ferent decorative schemes and 
tells what products to use in get- 
ting the right effects. Sent on 
receipt of 6c in stamps. Write 
John Lucas & Co., Inc., Office 16, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Makers of 


Lucas 
Lu-Co-Flat 


The Beautiful, Sanitary, Washable WallFinish 
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Were You Born This Month? 


F YOU were, between the first and the twenty-third, 
or if your birthday comes in August, later than the 

twenty-second, your sign is Virgo, the Virgin. People 
born in this sign are remarkable for their orderly and 
methodical habits. They are generous and _ loyal, 
evince great interest in the love affairs of their friends, 
sometimes making and breaking matches. They are 
usually clever and successful in business, and often 
amass fortunes. In keeping secrets of their own and 
their friends, they cannot be excelled. Very good 
scholars and musicians, but cannot study unless order 
reigns about them. Are neat in dress and apt to be 
fastidious; affectionate in their families and proud of 
good ancestors. They lack in courage at times, but 
aspire to be great and good people. They have un- 
bounded hope and enthusiasm and can meet adversity 
well; are intensely practical and do not waste time or 
forces in castle building. In appearance they are of 
average height, with brown or dark hair, medium build 
and inclined to be slender. They are fond of asso- 
ciating with rich and distinguished people. Their most 
harmonious friends will be found in Libra or Sagittarius. 
These people succeed best in vocations which do not 
require physical labor, scientific pursuits, as scholars, 
muscians, poets and philosophers, good newspaper 
editors, writers and speakers. 

Their faults are very marked. They are conceited 
and harshly critical. They like to tell others their 
faults “for their own good,” give advice and prophesy. 
They are not adapted to this, as their judgment is not 
the best. They seldom admit or confess to their own 
faults, they are so busy with those of others. They 
have a weakness for appearing well, and will resort to 
deception, exaggeration and getting hopelessly in debt 
in order to convince themselves that they appear well. 

These people are subject to no disease of any kind, 
and usually live long lives; but strange to say they 
think they are always ill and are apt to spend much 
time consulting doctors and taking drugs. 

Their gem is jasper; their colors, gold and black; and 
their flower the lily. 

If you were born in September, later than the 23d, 
you come under next month’s sign, which is Libra. 
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The old rhyme declares: 


“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November.” 


Woman’s World 


Famous September Birthdays 


RANCES ELIzABETH WILLARD was born September, 
1839, at Churchville, N. Y. After graduating from 
Northwestern college at Evanston, Illinois, Frances 
taught in various schools and colleges for several years. 
Later she was elected President of the Evanston college 
for women, being the first woman in the world to hold 
such a position. In 1879 Miss Willard became Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
in that capacity she visited every town in the United 
States of over 10,000 inhabitants, and most of those over 
5,000. She died in February, 1898, in New York City. 


ANE ADDAMS, sometimes called ‘“‘The most popular 

woman in America,’’ was born September 6, 1860, 
at Cedarville, Illinois. She was educated at Rockford 
college, the University of Wisconsin, Smith college and 
Yale. In 1889 she opened Hull House, a social settle- 
ment in Chicago. Her reputation as a writer and 
lecturer on social and political reforms is nation wide. 


UGENE Fyre_p, famous American poet, humorist 
and journalist, was born September 2, 1850, in 
St. Louis, Mo. He was educated at Williams and Knox 
colleges and the University of Missouri. For many 
years he was engaged in newspaper work, but it was his 
poems, particularly those for children, which won him 
renown. His later years were spent in Chicago, where 
he died November 4, 1895. 


Many of the months have undergone 


changes 


since old Roman times, 


been, however, as it is today, the ninth 
month. Before the calendar was revised 
it was the seventh 
month, and its name is from the Latin 
meaning seven. 


by Julius Caesar 


” 


“Septem, 


It Happened in September 


M 2 The celebration of Labor Day on the first 


lo sweet September! 


in their number of days, but 
September has always had thirty days 


It has not always 


Little Items 


N°? DOUBT you have supposed that 
Mr. Hoover’s salary corresponds 


Jane Addams 


Eugene Field 


on the Side 


OF E OF the most extremely interest- 3 
ing relics of bygone days, is the H 


Monday in September was inaugurated by | thy first breezes bring a ee Bray ih be por chess-table and men of Napoleon I &§ 
ae! . 9 . t ; s not so. ough he : 

the seein Seale? ze Wie acre The dry leaf's rustle and wished to serve without pay, the Gov- owned, for many years, by Mr. George H 
organizations ol working m Pp the ‘squirrel’s laugh- ernment gave him a salary of twelve Vanderbilt of the famously wealthy ; 
tioned for legislation making the day a legal ter, dollars a year, as it never accepts free family. It is said that Napoleon used H 
holiday; and in 1887 Colorado passed the Th 1] h . service. this table and men during his exile at ; 
first law to that effect Cen ee ie St. Hel I i ith i E 
sprees Day is observed in all the states of whence health and ‘THE FIRST horses brought to North is ‘a ghastly bit of inteceaeel Wont : 
the Union and in every province in Canada,| _ 790" SPring, _~ America, were brought to Florida physicians were making their post E 
but it is not celebrated in Alaska, Porto And promise of exceed- in 1527, by Cabeca de Vace. They all mortem examination of the dead em- z 
Rice or thePhiing mes. ing joy hereafter. ETERS: pert of the trade of _ peror, and ee ae te ore ; 
est India Company con- open one o e drawers o e e : 

; New Orleans observes the fourth Saturday Old Moth Haoheed sisted of transporting safely, seven table, which stood nearby, and laid the : 
in November, and in North Carolina the Mother PAO EEd horses from France to America, and this heart upon it, and one may still see the ; 
first Thursday in September is kept. went to the cupboard, was, at the time, considered a great deep stains of blood on the inside of the : 
To pick a cold bone, achievement. drawer. ; 


On September 6, 1909, came the announce- 
ment that Robert E. Peary, in charge of an 
Arctic expedition, had reached the North 


they say, : E 
EFORE the war, that is, according to H 
the last census, taken in 1910, there 
were in the United States, 7,226,620 
unmarried men between the ages of 
twenty and forty-four, and 4,308,925 
unmarried women of the same ages. 


: {* ONE’S wits are only keen enough 
But the bone wasn't one really has but little need of cash. 
Pole, the goal of many an explorer’s ambi- there, Rabelais, a celebrated French author of 
tions. When the news reached civilization| And so, I declare, prep ies: me aes og ae arpa 
it was not given the enthusiastic reception] gp. founded th at some distance from Paris, with no 
g : e meat- 3 
due it because Dr. Frederick A. Cook, an- f money in his pocket. He wished to re 
: turn to the capital, and so he devised 

other American explorer, had announced a 


: this plan: Wrapping up several pack- AVE you ever noticed that a woman 
week in advance that he had reached the! pont be @ wobbler. If ages of brick dust, he labelled them H usually buttons her coat with the 
North Pole in April, 1908. It was proved, 


TeINADPURSSEATINS(#RUEOSTOT 


less day. 


given the thanks of Congress. 


n 
“1 


however, that Dr. Cook’s claims were false, 
and the honor was given Peary, who was 
promoted to the rank of rear admiral, and 


In the present world war, the famous battle 


you think a thing, think 
it strong enough to live 
il, even though you may 
be too wise to argue 
about it. 


“Poison for the King” and ‘Poison for 
the Dauphin.”” Then he hid them where 
they were sure to be found. When they 
were discovered, which was soon, he 
confessed to putting them there. The 
authorities were immediately notified 
and he was borne off to Paris at the 
public expense, which, of course, suited 


left hand, while a man uses his right. 
Curious, isn’t it? Well, wise folks say 
there’s a reason for it, and whether it’s 
true or not, it’s plausible. For genera- 
tions and generations, in fact, ever since 
the first wail of the first infant, mothers 
have carried their babies on the right arm, 
leaving the left free to stir the pudding 


sesesariaivansess 


(chess was his favorite game) which was : 
| 


of the Marne, so called, was in reality a series|Zf you never try, you'll 

of battles in the vicinity of the river of that| ever succeed. 

name, in France. Things had looked very dark 

for the allies until September 7, 1914, when, | The fellow who loses his 

after having crossed the Marne, and come|femper will be pretty 

A almost within striking distance of Paris, the|sure to lose an argu- 

Germans suddenly began to retreat. Just| ment. 

H why they did so was not known. It was 

i said that through losses in killed and wound-| Pears never grew on an 

ed they had become numerically inferior to|elm tree. 

the allies, that they were suffering from lack 

of food and ammunition and that it was nec-|A certain young man of 

essary to withdraw. Thereisalsoastory that] great gumption, 

some supernatural power suddenly stopped|’Mongst cannibals had 

them. But be that as it may there is a per-| the presumption 

sistent story that not one, but many of the 

soldiers saw a vision and heard strange 

sounds in the air before them. Even the 

horses, they say, refused to go on. They say ‘twas a case of but here are some of the most familiar 
The battle of the Marne turned the tide of} consumption. ones: Sweet Alyssum, modesty; Anem- 

the German invasion and, with the exception one, expectation, sadness, sickness; 

of the thrust toward Calais, and the des-|A living dog is better Bellflower, communicate, keep me in- 

perate attempt to capture Verdun, reduced | far than a dead lion. formed; Black-eyed Susan, critical; 

the German campaign in the west to defense Bleeding heart, regret, sorrow; Boston 


; fern, ll? Clov -1 ; 
and devastation. If you can’t have what ban eager wicca ence ator may sas 


him, exactly. Arriving at court, he was sauce and do the thousand and one A 
at once recognized, and as no poison things a woman’s hands are supposed to 5 
could be. found in the bundles, he was do. So, you see, it has become second 
set free. nature to her. 

Man, on the other hand—and that 
remark is not intended to be facetious— 
in ancient times carried his shield in the 
left hand, to protect his heart, and used 
his right for other purposes; and thus, 
using the right hand for little odd jobs— 
like buttoning the coat—has become an 
ingrained instinct with him. 
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Tentenee 


T IS estimated that the Americans of 
foreign birth or extraction purchased 
$350,000,000 of the Third Liberty Loan. 


ERHAPS you know that there is a 
recognized floral code—that each of 

the flowers has its meaning or its mes- 
sage. To besure, this code is more popu- 
lar with lovers than with any other class 
of people, but those of us who aren’t 
lovers, or haven’t lovers, have been lov- 
ers, or had lovers or hope to have them, 
so we should all be directly or indirectly 
interested. Of course it would take a 
book to tell the meaning of every flower, 


ECENTLY in one of the Salvation 
Army huts in France two women in 
one day furnished the soldiers with 
fifteen hundred doughnuts, twenty-five A 
To go—but, alack! hundred cookies and fifty pies, and the H 


He never came back— boys said they tasted ‘just like home.” 
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rps is a very sad and humiliating 
tale, so be prepared to shed tears of 
grief and shame! Although baseball is H | 
our national sport, and we Americans ; 


pride ourselves on being pretty snappy 
players, we suffered a horrible defeat 
at the hands of the Spaniards last April 


‘3 2 tae : : Q mine; Daisy, innocence; Lilacs, at the first baseball game ever played 
_ The French and British forces were under|you like, try to like humility; Rose (full blown), engage- between an American and Spanish team. 
General Joffre and General Sir John French.! what you have. ment. J The score was 22 to 12. 


BLOUSES 


RON 


This Fashion Book shows 21 
separate stores 


The Blouse and Dress Store: Nearly 
100 new models; all new materials. 

The Coat and Suit Store: More than 
800 original styles; exclusive designs 
shown by no other house. 

Millinery Store--Veils and Scarfs 
Store: Contain a range of prices and 
styles which will amaze you. 

Corset and Muslin Underwear Store: 
Containing every possible style of gar- 
ment, including special models for the 
trousseau, 

Hosiery Store--Knit Underwear Store-- 
Sweater and Bathing Suit Store: ‘lhese 
stores carry over 3,00U styles in the 
newest hosiery, knit underwear,sweaters 
and bathing suits at prices which will 
delight you. 

The Glove Store: A store of this kind 
must carry a complete range of styles. 
You will find a wide variety here. 

Maternity and Infants’ Store: This 
store is under the care of specialists; 
every garment specially planned. 

Misses’ and Children's Store: The 
ma ager of this store thinks only of 
suitable styles for misses and children. 

Men's Store: There ar2 24,896 haber- 
dashery stores in America. Not one of 
these is more complete, more successful 
than the Charles William Stores for men. 

Boys’ Store: Where else in America is 
there a store devo ed absolutely and 
completely to satisfying boys? 14 pages 
of exceptional bargains shown. 

Shoe Store: 42 pages devoted exclu- 
sively to shoes, 12 in color. 

Toilet Goods and Drug Store: Contains 
over 200 items; everything that big city 
drug stores offer. 

Jewelry Store: The Charles William 
manele: Store offers jewelry for wed- 
di .gs, birthdays, Christmas, New Year’s 
—more tha 6,000 articies, 

Dress Goods Store--The Notions Store: 
A range of items usually carried only in 
big city department stores. 

Sewing Machine Shop: Save the 
agent’s commission. This store was 
established tu seli sewi g machines to 
women who cannot reach the city. 

The Work Clothing Store: Complete 
in every detail. Shows styles in work 
clothiag for every job. 


98c to $7.48 


ad Imagine a 
whole store de- 
voted to nothing 
but blouses! 
Nearly 100 spec- 
ially priced 

models! 


oe “es 


The Charles 
William Store for 
men shows hun- 
dreds of items 
selected by men 
who have made 
a special study 
of this business 


DRESSES 
$4.98 to $17.98 


Pearl White, 
the popular 
star, in an ex- 
quisite velvet 
tam designed 


This book combines 
21 complete ‘Specialty 
Stores.” It shows thousands of 
different items 


This Fashion 
Book shows only 
styles which have 
actually been 
adopted by New 


York women 


The style question answered by specialists 


The latest fashions in suits, dresses, hats, 
shoes, children’s clothes, dry goods—409 pages 
of them! With this book “New York Styles,” 
you will be able to make your selection from 
thousands of the latest and most approved styles 
—exclusive Charles William models all origi- 
nated in New York, now the fashion center of 
the world. Write for your copy today! 


Today it requires the constant attention of 
the specialist to secure maximum results. This 
is especially true of wearing apparel merchan- 
dise. And this is why the new Fashion Catalog 
of The Charles William Stores will enjoy still 
greater prestige as the standard for style mer- 
chandise of quality sold at economy prices. 


Forty-eight Specialty Stores 


The Charles William Stores is a group of 
forty-eight Specialty Stores. Each store has 
its individual manager, who for years has 
studied just one line of merchandise. The 


SEND A POSTAL OR MAIL THE COUPON 


CharlesWillia mStores 


NEW YORK CITY 


merchandise selected by twenty-one of these 
Specialty Managers is listed in our new Fall 
Fashion Catalog. Because of the advantages 
these Specialty Managers enjoy—in having 
first choice in America’s greatest market — in 
knowing the tastes of the American public — 
and in getting the low prices which are possible 
only because they buy for over two million 
American families—you will be amazed at 
the wonderful values we are able to give you 
in spite of difficult market conditions. 


The only styles which the Charles William 
Stores feature are the practical up-to-date styles 
which meet the needs of American women. 


The lowest prices consistent with quality 


Economy, of time and money, is the aim of the 
Nation. Economy applied to wearing apparel 
is developed to the fullest degree on every page 
of the Fashion Catalog. ‘This season you will 
want to examine carefully The Charles William 


line, for now when your time is more valuable 
than ever before, with this catalog before you, 
you can quickly and easily select from the large 
variety offered, ready-to-wear garments which 
are guaranteed as to style, fabric, fit, at prices 
that represent a real saving. 

NOTE THESE PRICES 


For women 


Waists . Fur Sets. 6.78 to $40.96 
Dresses. Hats E 5.98 
Coats Gloves . 2.75 
Suits. Shoes... . 8.65 
Underwear + $ .39 to $4.49 
For children 
Girls’ Dresses . § .98to § 9.98 3oys’ Suits. . $4.49 to $10.98 
Girls’ Coats . 4.69to 13.48 Boys’ Coats 2.65 to 15.00 
Girls’ Shoes. 119to 4.45 Boys’ Shoes. 1.98to 3.59 
Infants’ Layettes.$4.29 to $13.98 
For men 
Suits. $10.00 to $30.00 Shoes . $1.89 to $5.95 
Top Coats 11.75 to 65.0C Shirts to 3.50 
Underwear . § .98to $5. 
Send for this free Style Book today and 
let it guide you, not only to better 
styles, but to greater convenience 


and greater savings. 
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“I like to clean my teef 
wiv’ Colgate’s” 


And so will your children—and so will you—with 

this dentifrice whose delicious flavor appeals to all 

normal tastes. Colgate’s is safe, too—it is not over- 

medicated or gritty. These are reasons why more 

dentists recommend it than any other dentifrice. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap lasting and refined 
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Tn this issue -Tyltyl’ Maeterlinck’s Sequel fo The Blue Bird’ 


The Greatest Home Circulation of any 
Magazine, Farm Paper er Weeklusin 
Hre\Sixteen Middle Western States 


slQRE THAN A MILLION 
COPIES EVERY MONTH 
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Ree as the powder in that old box retained 
its scent for so many years, so our latest 
creation Florient Talc, here illustrated, retains 
its perfume and charms the user with the 
lasting scent of Flowers of the Orient. The 
color of the powder—just off the white — 
is novel and as exquisite as the perfume. 


Send to Colgate & Co., Dept. O, 199 Fulton Street, New York, for a dainty trial box of Florient Talc 


| Ghe Magazine of the Mrdd!le West 
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E COME again to the anniversary 
of the birth of our nation, the Fourth 
of July. We should come to it with 
a heart full of pride. It has risen 
from a few struggling colonies, 

disjoined, split by sectional selfishness and 
detached by the conflicting personal ambitions 
of a few men, to an exalted position among the 
nations of the earth. It is now rich—rich in a 
history that recites the glorious achievements 
of its great people—rich in taking from the 
earth its precious bounty of metal and oil— 
rich in the golden treasure from farm and field 
and forest—rich in the fruits of industry—rich 
- in morals—tich in ideals—rich in high purposes— 
rich in leadership—rich in those things which 
all peoples in all times have worked for, fought 
for, and died for. 

The contemplation of life in our own times 
is a picture of inspiration. We are surrounded 
by ease and comforts that are not common to 
the people of any other nation in the world. 
The great doors to opportunity stand open to 
the industrious at every hand. Education, that 
great liberator of human appreciation, under- 
standing, and the enjoyment of life, is not only 
free but, in many states, education is compulsory. 
Our great highways, our art galleries, our hos- 
pitals, our free clinics, the woman's clubs, the 
great industrial and social organizations are 
active testimonials to our love and interest in 
our fellow creatures and our constant advance- 
ment for the common good. Our homes, our 
citizenship, our future, as individuals and as a 
nation, have been safeguarded by the common 
sense of a common people working together for 
common interests. ‘ 

And such is the way it must be if those stars 
that shine in that field of blue of our national 
banner are not to lose their luster and those 
broad stripes lose the spirit that has flung them 
to the breeze. 


UT there is in our land a spirit of unrest. 

It may have grown out of the great war. 
But from whence it came or why it is here is of 
no great importance unless it could definitely 
point the way for its immediate termination. 

Yet it is here, intangible, shapeless. But 
lifting its hideous head here, blighting a com- 
munity there, breathing its deadly poisons upon 
the unwary. It is a placue, an insidious disease 
that will rot the body and infect the heart of the 
greatest nation God's creatures have ever made. 

The farmer is the natural enemy of this sinister 
spirit. When the wheels of industry are jammed, 
his products are unable to reach the factory 
and the consumer; his wheat and corn clog the 
terminals; his fruits and vegetables decay and 
mold in warehouses and in cars. He becomes 
a hopeless victim of vicious interference in the 
normal currents of business—an interference 
that is as illegal as it is without moral founda- 
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tion, mulcting the many to profit the few. It is 
an interference that is unjust, unwise, and not 
within the constitutional rights. It comes from 
the spirit of unrest, fostered by the unsuccessful, 
vagrant folks without homes. And it is the 
plain duty of the American farmer with a fixed 
place of habitation, a fixed business, to do his 
utmost to demand from all men respect and 
loyalty to law and order and those rights 
and only those rights for all Americans that 
have been conferred by the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States and its laws and statutes. 


NE of the difficulties of the back-to-the- 

farm movement is the lack of education 
that those who would go back to the farm should 
have. The country boys who go to the city 
schools become quickly initiated into book- 
keeping, typewriting, and the rudiments of 
business. And these, considering the increasing 
profits in agricultural pursuits, are no doubt 
responsible for putting the farm and its manage- 
ment on a better business basis. But in many 
thousands of instances this kind of an educa- 
tion has resulted in educating the youth away 
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from the farm instead of holding him on it. 

The boy who doesn’t want to stay on the 
farm should not be kept there against his will. 
Let him come into the city and take his chances 
in a complex life that offers him less in oppor- 
tunity and a competence in his maturer years, 
if he wants to come; but on the other hand, 
give the boy who is growing in the city a chance 
in a public school to learn the rudiments of 
agriculture, and the shortage of farm labor and 
evils of farm tenancy will be overcome. 

There are three city men who would gladly 
go back to the farm life, to one who would come 
from the farm to the city. They do not know 
just how. All the city boy needs is the same 
chance at an education for agriculture that he 
gets in the technical public schools. He will 


solve the farm question. 
N Y OLD friend Ezra says: 

“T never got so much fer my money 
and couldn't tell much about it like spendin’ a 
quiet afternoon at a circus. 

“They is a lot of fellers what would like to 
beat the bass drum in a band and make every- 
body keep step with ’em, but most of 'em want 
some short-legged feller with a little hat to 
carry it. 

“Whenever I seen a fellow in a cage with lions 
I never know which is the ding burndest fool. 

“Jason Jack was the best bass horn player I 
ever heard. He was a grate artist. When he 
was practisin’ ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,’ his mother used to throw water on the 
window so he could get the feelin. When he 
hit one of them low notes he would jus’ tremble 
all over like a feller goin’ in a dentist's place for 
to remove the root 

“Deacon Pike was so slow dividin’ a peanut 
with the elephant at the circus that he blew off 
his necktie and give him such a shock that he 
was sallow complected until way after the lady 
had walked the high wire. He would of sued 
the show but he was afraid if he went out, the 
ticket taker wouldn’t let him back in.” 


IVE me content, that I may see the good 

there is in valley, hill and tree and skies 
that melt from blue to gold when night the 
glorious days enfold. 

Give me content, that I may hear life’s music 
falling sweetly on the ear; that when at last the 
day’s last song is sung and in the sky the lan- 
tern moon is hung. I may find calm and peace 
from strife and schemes as the day’s fine fancies 
dwindle dimly into dreams. 

Give me content, each day to 
and sorrow left behind, a long 
toward the journey’s end, with 
partner, and Love as a friend. 
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pennants and arm-bands 
and tarlatan popcorn 
sacks in order to help 
elect Paul as Senior 
president; she had 
shared the hours of 
doubt and disgrace when 
all the class had turned 
Now she was having her 


against him. 
innings. 

~~-Paul was Senior president, the most 
prominent boy in Central High School. 
It was he who presided over every class 
meeting, whose signature must approve 


every committee report, whose veto 
must be reckoned with as the balancing 
weight in every class decision. Rhoda 
was chairman of the Social Committee, 
the most coveted position a girl could 
hold, she was Paul's partner when he 
opened the class dances. These spec- 
tacular successes, all the class could see. 
But Rhoda's diary—an abandonment 
of self-revelation, such as anybody over 
twenty would be too canny to put in 
writing—told the secret of a far more 
subtle, far more gratifying triumph. 

On page 164, between a new recipe 
for marshmallow fudge and a copy of 
the Junior-Senior banquet menu, Rhoda 
had written: 

“Paul presided at class meeting today 
for the first time and he looked great. 
When I recall how unimportant we both 
were when we were Sophomores, I can’t 
believe that this is really Us! Paul is 
the throne of the Senior class. I am the 
Power Behind the Throne.”’ 

This was no idle boast, either. In 
all matters pertaining to the class’s so- 
cial activities, Paul leaned on Rhoda's 
judgment. 

“Think we'd better have a class play 
or a pageant?’’ he would ask. ‘“‘The 
class seems to be about split on it.”’ 

And Rhoda, with a thrilled sense of 
power, would cast the deciding vote in 
favor of the pageant.’ It was she who 
settled the question as to whether the 
Freshmen should be allowed to come 
to Class Day, settled it in favor of the 
beginner class because one Freshman 
girl, wily far beyond her years, had said: 

“Oh, Miss Wells, won't you try to 
get Mr. Smith to vote for us to come? 
You could get him to. Everybody says 
he’s crazy about you.” 

Rhoda’s power was not unrecognized 
among her own classmates. Marie 
Murphy, with tact, would say: 

“Come on, Rhoda, get Paul to boost 
that motion of Perry Howell's. If 
everybody has to wear a white skirt and 
middy for Class Day, nobody'll be 
worried sick about having to get another 
new dress right on top of the one for 
graduation. Don’t you agree?”’ 


Richard Delabar’s glance at Rhoda was an open compliment. 
wide eyes, just a shade too innocent 
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Rhoda Runs the Class 


Illustrations by William van Dresser 


Rhoda, who had, at some trouble, 
persuaded her mother to make up a 
remnant of Georgette crepe into a 
lavendar dream of a dress, with this 
very occasion in mind, had been about 
to array herself as definitely against 
the whole skirt-and-middy propaganda, 
when Marie, true to the traditions of her 
ward-politician father and uncles, had 
added: 

“T told a bunch of the girls that I 
was going to ask you to speak to Paul 
about it and some of them thought it 


would be better to go right to Paul,- 


themselves. I said, ‘All right, if you 
want to go at it like a bunch of poor 
prunes. But if you want results, you’d 
better remember that one look of 
Rhoda Wells has more weight with Paul 
Smith than a four-page speech from 
all the other girls in the class put to- 
gether.’ ”’ 

And Rhoda, flattered to a giddy turn, 
had forgotten all about the lavendar 
Georgette, and, on her high horse of 
conscious power, had ridden straight 
to Marie’s support. 


d Freeh, HERRENDON, of course, could 
be trusted to say something disagree- 
able always, but her sarcastic, ** Well, 
Rhoda, have you made up Paul’s mind 
yet about the Senior Fund?’’ Rhoda 
accepted as Jane’s kind of a compliment. 

In the’ midst of such flattery, such 
delectable diplomacy, it is small wonder 
that Rhoda’s head was turned a little. 
Many a head, which has had longer to 


become firm, has twisted farther. The 
first person plural, became her pet 
pronoun. 


“We decided that a pageant would 
give more people a chance than a class 
play—we think the committees ought 
fo get in their reports the day they are 
due—anything so. close-figuring as 
that would never have occurred to us.” 

And all the ‘“‘we’s”’ and “‘us’s,”’ meant 
Rhoda and the Senior president. 


They discovered that their suddenly 
augmented importance meant propor- 
tionately increased duties, too. Com- 
mittee meetings, class meetings, faculty 
consultations, innumerable social af- 
fairs—exclusive little things for the 
officers and committee chairmen only 
and, therefore, not to be ignored—left 
little time for any of the comradely 
hours that Rhoda and Paul had used 
to spend together. She seldom found 
him waiting alone at the statue to walk 
home from school with her. John Peake, 
the class treasurer, would be with him, 
or a committee chairman, or perhaps 
Paul. or Rhoda, herself, would be unable 
to get there at.all. 

“Honestly, Helene,’” Rhoda com- 
plained to her best friend, ‘‘I don't 
know when Paul and I have had a 
chance to get away alone together long 
enough to have a hot fudge sundae.’’ 

Rhoda’s tone of self-pity did not 
deceive Helene; in fact, it rather irri- 
tated her, and after hearing a half dozen 
such complaints, she observed, un- 
sympathetically: 

‘Well, if you don't like it, what do 
you go to every single committee meet- 
ing for? And every single consultation 
and party? The Senior class probably 
wouldn’t totter and tumble down on 
your shoulders if you should miss one 
thing.”’ 

Helene was being sarcastic. It was 
rather trying for Helene to have her 
best friend attending so many affairs 
to which she was ecilher uninvited or 
ineligible. Rhoda regarded Helene as 
from a lofty distance. 

“TI don’t suppose anybody can appre- 
ciate what it means,’ she said, ‘if 
they've never had any responsibilities. ’’ 

In truth, of course, Rhoda loved the 
feeling of living in a dizzy whirl of 
parties and politics, of being a _ tre- 
mendously important person. 

Paul’s regret was more sincere. He 
heaved a sigh of relief on one of the 


, 


rare days when they set off from Central 
on the homeward way alone. 
“Gee,”’ he exclaimed, gratefully, 


“doesn't it seem a treat to get rid of the | 


gang for a few minutes?”’ 


Rhoda nodded, for the moment sym- 
It did seem nice to be alone’ 
The boy glanced sideways _ 


pathetic. 
with Paul. 
at her little tip-tilted profile. He watched 
it for several moments in silence, 

“Gee,” he said at last in a tone of 
gruff, embarrassed tenderness, “I get 
just kind of lonesome for you, Rhode!” 

Rhoda turned to look at Paul. Some- 


She looked at him with 


thing in his gray eyes brought a queer . 
little lump into her throat and she forgot 


everything but her liking for the boy 
beside her. E 
But these moments were few. Most 


of the time. Rhoda was acutely conscious | 


of being the power behind the throne. 


Her pet pronoun was slowly narrowing 


down to the singular. Where once she 
had said, ‘*Perhaps Paul can help you 


out,’’ and later, *‘Paul and I can talk | 


it over,’’ now she was likely to say, “I! 
see what I can do about it.”’ 


HE WAS at the zenith of her power 


when she joined three other Seniors 
grouped about the water-cooler one 
recess. Richard Delabar, an old-time 
admirer of Rhoda’s, drew a paper cup 


full of water and presented it to her | 


with a flourish. 
“TI think,’ observed the other boy 
of the group, 


a sandy-haired Senior, | 


whom Rhoda knew but slightly, “that - 


it would be a good thing for our class to 


give the school a decent-looking bubbly | 


fountain for a memorial. This old tub 
is a disgrace.” 


gust at the painted tin cooler. 


And he looked with dis- — 


“T'll tell the world it is,"’ said Richard. | 


“So will I,’ Rhoda agreed. 
have Paul suggest it to the Memorial 
Committee.” 


“Th 


““Who’s on it?”’ inquired the other boy. | 


Rhoda wrinkled puzzled brows for a 
moment. - : 

“Oh, yes.”’ she said, “I remember. 
It isn’t appointed yet. We were talking 
about the chairman just the other day.” 

‘*That,”’ observed Richard, squeezing 
out his empty cup and tossing it into 
the wastebasket, ‘‘is about the only 
position in the Senior class I'd care a 
rap about having.” 

*Why?’’ Rhoda inquired, surprised. 

“Oh, it gives you some standing with 
the business men around town,”’ Richard 
explained. ‘You get bids from different 
firms and things like that.” 

Jane Herrendon smiled with mali- 
cious mischief over the top of her drip- 
ping paper cup. (Continued on page 6) 
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“Just mention it to Rhoda,” she 
observed. “She runs the Senior 
class.”” sl 

The strange boy looked at Rhoda 
with surprise and interest, and she 
laughed protestingly with a con- 
scious little blush. 

“Rhoda hasn't got influence 
enough with Paul to get me ap- 
pointed to anything,”’ Richard ob- 
served. ‘‘Paul’s got it in for me. 
He pretends he’s mad at something 
I did about the Senior Fair, but [ 
guess there’s a better reason than 
that for Paul’s not liking me.”’ 

His glance at Rhoda was an open 
compliment. She looked at him 
with wide eyes, just a shade too 
innocent and bewildered. 

“Why, what other reason could 
Pau! have?” she asked in a tone of 
surprise, a tone that was just a half- 
note too frank and simple. She 
knew very well what reason Richard 
meant, but she wanted to hear him 
say it. It was fun, impressing this 
sandy-haired Senior. Richard was 
quite willing. 

“Paul knows,” he said, “that I 
like a certain person, not a million 
miles away, better than he wishes 
I did. Naturally, he isn’t very keen 
about me.”’ 

The stranger’s eyes were steadily 
becoming more interested; Rhoda's 
protesting giggle rose high and ex- 
cited. 

“Now, Richard Delabar, you 
stop your jollying! And, anyway, 
Paul wouldn’t let a personal thing 
like that stand in his way.”’ 

“Oh, wouldn’t he!”’ 

“You don’t appreciate Miss 
Wells, Del,”’ said the stranger, look- 
ing at Rhoda with admiring eyes. 
“If | were class president, she could 
get me to appoint a blind man on 
the Look-Out Committee.” 

“I’m afraid you’re an awful jol- 
lier, too, Mr. Childers,” giggled 
Rhoda. Her cheeks were flaming 
with excitement. 

Jane Herrendon stirred restlessly. 
Her part in this quartette was not to 
her liking. 

“Oh, Rhoda thinks she’s got Paul 
roped and lashed to the mast, all right,”’ 
she said. 

The slight emphasis on the ‘“‘thinks”’ 
was a challenge. 

“Indeed, I don’t,’’ Rhoda denied with 
dignity. ‘‘But one naturally has some 
influence with anybody who—who likes 
one. 

When Rhoda retired behind the pro- 
noun ‘‘one,’’ she was doing her utmost 
for dignity, she could conceive of nothing 
beyond that. 

“I'll say you’ve got it, all right,”’ said 
the sandy-haired Senior. Sill bet 
you've got more influence with Smith 
than the coach with the football team. 
I don’t know our worthy president very 
well, but—”’ his glance at Rhoda was 
the wine of flattery—‘‘but I'll bet that 
what you say generally goes.” 

The harsh clanging of an electric bell 
ended this delectable conversation and 
Rhoda gathered up her history note- 
books reluctantly. She trailed into the 
class room, one definite thought under- 
lying her flutter of giddy vanity. Paul 
must appoint Richard Delabar as chair- 
man of the Memorial Committee. The 
sharp little edge of Jane’s ““Oh, Rhoda 
thinks she’s got Paul roped and lashed 
to the mast!’’ the open admiration in 
the sandy-haired Senior’s “I'll bet that 
what you say generally goes!”” 

Not two hours later Rhoda met Merie 
Murphy in the cloak room. 

**Hello,”’ said Marie. ‘“‘I hear you’re 
_ going to get Paul to appoint Richard 
Delabar on the Memorial Committee.” 

“Why I—I—I thought I might speak 
to him about it,’’ said Rhoda, surprised 
that Marie should have heard of the 
matter. 

“Well, it’s the same thing, I guess,’’ 
said Marie, with a complimentary grin. 

One or two other girls spoke of the 
affair to Rhoda later. It had evidently 
been broadly circulated. When, just 
as she was ready to go home, she met 
Richard in the hall, he thanked her for 
having promised to have him appointed. 

“It's darn decent of you, I'll tell the 
world,”’ he said. 

Rhoda could not recall exactly how or 


when she had made such a promise, but 
it looked as though she had. And half 
the Senior class seemed to know about it. 
There was nothing left now but to carry 
it out. 

Rhoda realized that she had set her- 
self a difficult task. Paul did not like 
Richard Delabar. He had already half 
decided on Perry Howell as Memorial 
chairman. But against these two heavy 
obstructions was one flaming, undeniable 
force. She remembered their walk 
home, the look in Paul's gray eyes, the 
husky tenderness of his, ‘““Gee, I just 
get kind of lonesome for you, Rhode.”’ 
Yes, there was one force on which she 
could count. To the advisability of 
using this force for such a purpose, 
Rhoda gave no thought. 


T° WAS nearly two days before she 
had a chance alone with Paul to 

make her suggestion. He met it with 
utter amazement. 

“Richard Delabar for Memorial chair- 
man? Come out of it, Rhode, come out 
of it!”’ 

“I don’t think he would be so bad,” 
Rhoda insisted. 

“Well, he wouldn’t be so good, that’s 
one sure bet,”’ said Paul. “‘Look at the 
way he gummed up the Senior Fair.” 

“He'd do better this time, though,” 
Rhoda said eagerly. ‘This is different. 
He didn’t take the Senior Fair seriously; 
it was just a class affair—he knows that 
this is a matter of business. You— 
you ought not to be so prejudiced, Paul. 
How can you know he wouldn’t be fine 
at. 1?" 

“T can’t know,’’ Paul admitted, “‘but 
if I were betting two bits on it one way 
or the other, I'd bet he’d make a mess 
of anything he touched.” 

“T don’t think you're very fair to 
Richard, Paul.” 

“All right,’ said Paul, accommo- 
datingly, “I'll admit that there might 
be two or three fellows in the class who 
might be worse. What's the idea, 
Rhode? When you're picking a runner 
for the hundred-yard dash, you don’t 
gol out of your way to find a fellow with 
a eae leg. Why pick on Delabar 
anyway?”’ 

[tie like to be chairman.” 


Paul blushed and blundered when he tried to put his feelings inte words, 
but no poet-colonel ever looked into happier eyes than Rhoda’s 


““Sure he would,’ Paul agreed. ‘So 
would a dozen smarter fellows.” 

“Tt isn’t a very responsible position 
anyhow,”’ said Rhoda. “All the chair- 
man has to do is to take the amount of 
money the class agrees on and buy a 
memorial, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt’s a very responsible position,” 
Paul informed her. ‘“‘The chairman of 
the Memorial Committee has charge 
of spending—”’ Paul’s very voice took 
on a respectful tone—‘‘over a hundred 
dollars!”’ 

Rhoda paused. 
she was not getting far this way. 
tried a new tack. : 

“Richard said,’’ she observed with a 
teasing little smile, “‘to quite a bunch 
of us, that you wouldn’t* appoint him.”’ 

“He was darn right, too,’ Paul 
observed. : 

““He—he suggested,’’ Rhoda went on, 
as though reluctantly, “‘that it was 
because you were—were—well, just a 
little bit jealous of him. It would be 
too bad to have the bunch think ‘that 
you'd refuse to appoint anybody for a 
personal reason like that.” 

““Jealous!*’ Paul's short laugh was 
derisive. “Of that flat tire rolling along 
on the rim!”’ 

Rhoda flushed angrily. Whatever 
her own opinion of Richard Delabar, 
it was not flattering to have Paul treat 
any rival so contemptuously. But she 
choked back her anger. She could not 
afford it now; too much was at stake. 
If she could not persuade Paul to do as 
she wished, half the Senior class would 
know and be amused at her discomfiture. 
She thought of Marie Murphy’s surprise, 
of Jane Herrendon’s sarcasm. Oh, there 
was no alternative—Paul must be per- 
suaded! She laid aside argument, 
teasing, and chose her surest weapon. 

“Please, Paul,’ she said, her eyes 
and voice soft, coaxing, “please, won't 
you do it—just to please me? Maybe 
Richard wouldn't be so terribly good, 
but you could keep an eye on him and 
see that he didn’t make any big mis- 
take. 
wanting you to, that I can’t explain. 
Won't you please—to please me?”’ 

“What's it to you, Rhoda—to have 
Richard Delabar get anything?’’ 


It was evident that 
She 


I’ve got a—a special reason for | 
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Paul’s side glance was sharp with 
jealousy, suspicion. But Rhoda did 
not want jealousy now. 

“Not a single thing,’’ she said. 
“Tt isn’t Richard at all—it might 
just as well be anybody else in the 
class. It’s just that I—can’t stand 
it to think that you won’t do a little 
thing I happen to ask you. I don’t 
ask you to do so very many things 
for me, Paul, and I’d—I'd do any- 
thing on earth for you.” 

Paul looked miserably uneasy. 

“Ask me something else, Rhode,” 
he pleaded. “I'd do anything fer 
you, too—almost anything.” 

“Almost anything,’’ Rhoda re- 
peated, piteously. She looked away 
and with some effort succeeded in 
feeling so sorry for herself that at 
last a great tear trickled down the 
side of her nose. The second she 
felt its moistness, she was glad. 
Paul never could bear to see her 
cry. She turned her swimming eyes 
upon him. 

“Please, Paul,’’ she begged. 

Paul shook his head. 

“Nothing stirring, Rhode,” he 
said. 

“You—you mean that?’? Rhoda 
asked, feeling sure that he did not. 

Paul nodded stubbornly. 

“Nothing stirring,’”’ he repeated. 

And Rhoda, looking up into his 
face, saw suddenly that Paul did 
mean it. 

For a moment the girl stared 
at him incredulously. Until now, 
any real doubt of his ultimately 
yielding had never occurred to her. 
Until now, it had been a contest of 
pride; a play of coquetry against 
will, a little game of charm and 
cajolery, played for the flattering 
approval of a score of Seniors. But, 
in a glance, it had suddenly become 
real to Rhoda, real, personal, poig- 
nant. Did Paul care so little that 
he would actuaily refuse her this 
trifling favor! Had the gruff tender- 
ness, then, been false or fleeting? 

“Oh, Paul, you don’t mean it,” 
she said in a strained, breaking little 
voice, ‘““you—you don’t mean it?” 


HODA was frightened. This was no 
play-acting now; the score of Seni- 
ors were forgotten; there was no coaxed 
sentimentality in the sudden hot tears 
that scalded in her eyes and were salt 
and bitter in her throat. After their 
long friendship, their hours of rare 
comradeship, their standing together - 
through good days and bad—it had 
come to this—Paul really cared so little 
that he could refuse her this trifling 
favor! 

“You—you mean you don’t—don’t 
care enough about me to do this one 
little thing—just to please me?”’ 

Paul shook his head, grimly deter- 
mined. 

““Let’s drop it,’’ he suggested. He 
evidently cast about for several moments 
to find a change of subject. At last he 
pulled two bits of bright pink paste- 
board from his vest pocket. 

“Our tickets for the Formal!’ he 
said. 

And Paul could talk of dancing now! 

“Some tickets!”’ he went on brightly. 
“Cost me two dollars apiece, four iron 
men!”’ 

“T don’t want to go to the Formal,” 
Rhoda said miserably. 

“You don’t! Oh—" Paul paused 
understandingly. ‘‘ You mean you don’t 
want to go with me.”’ 

““No—unless—”’ Rhoda flung pride, 
restraint, to the reckless winds, ‘unless 
you'll do it—oh, Paul, please—please do 
it—I just can’t stand it to have you not!”” 

The set, stubborn look which Paul had 
forced from his face when he drew out 
the tickets came back. ~ 

“Nothing stirring,”’ he said. 

“Then I don’t want to go to the 
Formal,’’ Rhoda repeated, feeling that 
the end of everything had come. 

“All right,’’ said Paul shortly. 
yourself.”’ 

And tucking the tickets back in his 
vest pocket, he turned and walked away. 

Rhoda stood alone, looking at her 
pile of books with unseeing eyes. When 
the test had come, Paul had failed her! 

For a long time, such a feeling of lost, 
utter desolation (Continued on page 44) 
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why will (RISCO 
improve your 
cooking ¢ 


—because Crisco is 100% rich—a solid 
white cream produced by hardening 
edible vegetable oil. This richness 
accounts for the tender flakiness of 
Crisco pastries and biscuits, and the 
butter-like quality of Crisco cakes. 


Get Crisco from your grocer in this 


sanitary, dust-proof container. Con- —because Crisco has no taste, no color, 
venient sizes, one pound and larger, 
net weights. Never sold in bulk. no odor. It does not make foods look, 


Also made and sold in Canada. 


taste or smell greasy. It lets the natu- 
ral food flavors prevail. 


—because Crisco is a digestible fat. This 
is because it is strictly vegetable. The 
richest fried foods and pastries can be 


Would you serve beans, ; : ' 
macaroni and corn at eaten safely if they are made with Crisco. 


the same meal? 


“Balanced Daily Diet’ will give you real, 


practical help in planning meals that contain Try Crisco and see for yourself what 
the proper combinations of food elements to H 

build strong, healthy bodies and minds. This 1 

is not a “‘fad’”’ book. It uses the ordinary, an uM provement it 1S. 


easily cooked foods that everybody likes, and 
tells how to combine them to get the best 
food value at every meal. Gives recipes, 72 
sample menus, and classified lists from which 
you can select the dishes you especially like. 
Written by the cookery authority, Janet 
McKenzie Hill, founder of the Boston Cook- 
ing School and editor of ‘‘American Cookery.” 
Illustrated in color. Each copy of this valu- 
able cookbook costs us 28c. You may have 
one copy, for personal use, for only 10 cents 
postage. Send stamps and your name and 
address to Department O-8, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Don’t wear out daimty sum- 
mer clothes with ordinary wash- 
ing. Launder them rublessly 

? : with Ivory Soap Flakes. They 


be like new all season long. 


UST think of dropping Betty’s pink organdie 
7 dress or Bobby’s best suit into a bowl brimming 
with bubbling white soap suds, letting it soak a few 
} minutes, then giving it a swish and a swirl and a 
] rinse and a wring, and having it iron up like new. 


/ This is the way that Ivory Soap Flakes laundcrs. 
j No ruinous rubbing at all. The rich Ivory suds 

cleanse by disso/ving the dirt. Rinsing carries it all 
| away.. What a saving of strain on delicate organdies 
| and mulls,. sheer handkerchief linens, voiles and 
| batistes! 


It’s a relief, too, to know that in Ivory Soap 
Flakes it is no strong cleansing agent that takes 
| out the dirt. Ivory Soap Flakes launders so easily, 


simply because it is a concentrated form of genuine 
Ivory Soap, pure, mild, unadulterated. 


W iatecnredetiee bean aa 


The suds that foam up when these snowlike flakes 
touch warm water cannot injure any color or fabric 


\ that water alone will not harm. Ivory Soap has : 
\ proved this the truth by laundering all kinds of the / 
\ frailest materials perfectly, for over 41 years. } 
Ivory Soap Flakes is the saf flaked soap for your pee 
loveliest garments. r x 


‘Safe Seas in a Second”’ A “a : 
for washing particular things hess. a | 
Send for Free Sample Package te oth, 


Your name and address on a postal card will bring you a generous sample package 

of these wonder-working IVORY SOAP FLAKES; alsoa folder of washing hints 

which tell how to care for your dainty colored garments, your silks, your flannels, 

your sweaters, your frail frocks and frills, your lingerie, your household furnishings, 
and your children’s clothes. Address The Procter & 

Gamble Company, Department 13-GF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Then the door opened slowly showing a female form, shrouded in long, 
white veils, like a statue 


By 


Vigngerteite LaeViGAS BHT E Reb TN Git 


weyvecyic or Lhe Betrothal 


DRE SBOUEL TO”UMAETERLINGK’S PHE BLUE, BIRD” 


ititwesshpacted, by Herbert 


Paus 


Chapter 1 
The Woodcutter’s Cottage 


wa 


a 


“The Children’s Blue 
Bird’’ how, once upon a 
I the Fairy Berylune came 
and roused Tyltyl and 
| =] 

ee little boy and girl, from 
rs their beds and tock them 
journeys, in search of the Blue Bird, which 
stands for happiness. You will remember 
Tylette, the Cat, to say nothing of the 
souls of Sugar, Bread and Milk and of 
all sorts of strange places: the Fairy’s 
palace, first; next, the Land of Mem- 
father and grandmother, Gaffer and 
Granny Tyl, and a number of their 
that, the Palace of Night; and then 
the Kingdom of the Future, where they 
grandchildren; and next the Temple 

of Light and other places. 
to catch the Blue Bird, or, when they 
did, they were not able to bring him 
again, they found him in their own 
home, where happiness always resides; 
ter of their neighbor, old Madame 
Berlingot, who turned out to be no 
Well, in the story which I am now 
going to tell you, you will see a great 


OU must all have read in 
time, on Christmas Eve, 
Mytyl, the woodcutter’s 
for a long journey, or rather quite a lot of 
how, accompanied by Tylo, the Dog, and 
Fire and Water and Light, they visited 
ory, where they found their dead grand- 
little dead brothers and sisters; after 
saw their own unborn children and 
Wherever they went, they just failed 
home alive. But, when they were back 
and Tyltyl gave him to the little daugh- 
other than the Fairy Berylune herself! 
deal more of your old friend Tyltyl; 


Maurice Maeterlinck is famous throughout the world for ‘‘ The 


Blue Bird.” 


It was a wonderful piece of imaginative writing, 


and in this sequel to “‘The Blue Bird”’ the great master has 
equaled in romantic conception and charm his previous work 


just a little of his sister Mytyl and of 
Daddy Tyl and Mummy Tyl, their 
father and mother; but nothing at all 
of the others, except Light, who never 
deserts the children. On .the other 
hand, I promise that you will be intro- 
duced to a great many new and highly 
interesting persons. 

It was Christmas Eve again, but seven 
years later; and .Tyltyl, who was now 
close upon sixteen years of age and 
beginning to look upon himself as very 
nearly a man, was lying fast asleep in 
the kitchen of the woodcutter’s cottage, 
when suddenly a knock at the door 
woke him with a start. 

““Who’s there?’’ he cried. 

There was no answer, but just another 
knock. 

“Wait till I put on my breeches,”’ 
Tyltyl called out. ‘“‘The door’s bolted. 
I'll come and open it.”’ 

‘Don’t trouble,’’ said a voice behind 
the door, ‘“‘don’t trouble! It’s only me! 
How do you do?”’ 

And the door opened of itself and in 
stepped the Fairy Berylune, large as 
life. You remember her, don’t you? 
A little old woman, dressed all in green, 
with a red hood over her head. She 
was humpbacked and lame; she had 
only one eye; her nose and chin almost 
touched; and she walked very, very 
slowly, leaning on a stick. She was ob- 


viously afairy. You know it and I know 
it; but somehow Tyltyl didn’t. He was 
just surprised and taken aback by the 
strange look of her and by a queer 
brightness which filled the room when 
the door opened and which remained 
after it was closed again. And all that 
Tyltyl did was to ask: 

“Who are you?”’ 

“Don't you know me?”’’ said the 
Fairy. ““Why, Tyltyl, it’s not more 
than seven years since you and [I last 
said good-bye to each other!”’ 

Tyltyl tried his hardest, but in vain. 
Then he began to pretend. 

**Yes, yes, I remember,”’ 
*“T know what you mean.” 

But the Fairy saw through him like 
a shot. 

*“You don’t grasp who I am, though,” 
she said, “‘and you don’t remember 
anything at all. I see you haven't 
changed a bit; you're just the same 
careless, ungrateful, wool-gathering little 
fellow that you always were! .. . 
But you've grown taller and stronger, 
my lad, and quite handsome! If I 
weren't a fairy, I should never have 
known you! Yes, you're really quite 
handsome! But are you aware of \it 
yourself? It doesn’t seem to have 
occurred to you!”’ 

““We never had more than one looking: 


ee 


glass in the house,’ said Tyltyl, ‘“‘g 


he said. 


tiny glass about the size of your hand. 
Mytyl took it and keeps it in her 
room.” 

“So Mytyl has a room of her own 
now?’’ asked the Fairy. 

“Yes, she sleeps next door, under the 
stairs, and I here, in the kitchen. Shall 
I wake her?”’ 

At this the Fairy suddenly flew into 
a rage, in the same unreasonable way 
as on her last visit, when she was always 
flying into rages. 

*There’s no need to do anything of 


the sort!’’ she cried. “I’ve nothing 
to do with Mytyl; her hour hasn’t 
struck; and, when it does strike, I shall 


be quite capable of finding her, thank 
you, without being shown the way. 
Any one would think I was blind! I 
want nobody's advice.” 

Tyltyl was terribly frightened at this 
outburst. 

“But, m-ma’am, I d-didn’t know,” 
he stammered. 5 

“That'll do,”’ said the Fairy, recover- 
ing her temper as suddenly as she had 
lost it. ‘“‘By the way,’ she asked} 
“how old are you now?”’ 

““T shall be sixteen a fortnight after 
Epiphany,”’ said Tyltyl. 

The Fairy grew angry once more. 

“A fortnight after Epiphany!’’ she 
grunted. ‘“What a way of reckoning 
your dates! And here am I without 
my almanac! I left it with Destiny 
last time I called on him; and that’s 
quite fifty years ago! I simply don’t 
know where I stand. How- 
ever, no matter, I'll make the calcula- 
tion next time I see him, for we shall 
have to get it exactly right. And what 
have you been doing all these seven 
years since we met?”’ 
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“I’ve been working in the forest with 
Daddy,” said Tyltyl. 

“That means,’’ said the Fairy, 
“you've been helping him cut down 


trees. I don't like that, I don’t like it 
at all. That’s what you call working, 
is it? Ah, well, men can’t live, I sup- 


pose, without destroying the last things 
of beauty left_on the earth! Let’s talk 
of something else, if you don’t mind.” 

She dropped her voice and, in a very 
mysterious tone, asked: 

“Can anyone hear us?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you think,” 
said the Fairy, growing angry once 
more, ‘““but whether you're sure. What 
I have to say to you is tremendously 
important—and strictly private. Come 
here, come quite close, so that I can 
whisper it. Whom are you fond of?’’ 

“Whom am I fond of?’’ Tyltyl re- 
peated, in amazement. 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes!” screamed 
the Fairy, still crossly and quite for- 
getting the importance of speaking in 
a low voice. ‘‘I’m not talking Greek, 
am I, or double-Dutech? I want to 
know if you're in love with anybody.”’ 


“Yes, certainly,’’ said Tyltyl “I 
love everybody — my parents, my 
friends, my sister, the neighbors, all 


the people I know.” 

““Now just oblige me,”’ said the Fairy, 
“and don’t play the fool. You know 
perfectly well what I mean. I’m asking 
you whether there’s any one girl, among 
those you meet, whom you love more 
than the rest.” 


YLTYL blushed and stopped to con- 
sider. 

““T don’t know,” he said. 

This made the Fairy angrier than 
ever. 

“What do you mean, you don’t 
know? Who does know, if you don’t? 
At your age, a boy thmks of these 
things; if he doesn’t, he’s a booby and 
not worth bothering about. There’s 


nothing to blush at, you silly; it’s when 
one’s not in love that one ought to feel 
ashamed. Out with it! Speak the 
truth and shame the devil! Among all 
the girls you've met—” 

*“F don’t meet very many,” 
Tyltyl, timidly. 

“That’s no reason,’ said the Fairy. 
“It’s not necessary to meet them by the 
dozen. As often as not, it’s enough if 
you come across just one; when you've 
nobody else, you’re fond of that one 
and you're quite happy. But come, 
among those close by—”’ 

“There aren’t any close by,’’ said 
Tyltyl. 

“There are daughters at the neigh- 
bors,’’ said the Fairy. 

“We have hardly any neighbors,” 
said Tyltyl. 

“‘But there are girls in the village and 
in the town and way back in the forest 
and in every house. You find them 
everywhere, when your heart’s awake. 
Which is the prettiest?” 

“Well, they’re all very pretty.” 

“How many do you know?’’ asked 
the Fairy. 

“Four in the village,” Tyltyl an- 
swered, “‘one in the forest and one by 
the bridge.’’ 

“Oho!”’ said the Fairy. ‘‘That’s not 
bad for a beginning. You're not the 
baby one would think. . . . But 
tell me, between ourselves, do they love 
you, too?’’ 

“They haven’t told me so,’ said 
Tyltyl. “They don’t know that I’m 
fond of them.’’ 

“But there are things which it isn’t 
necessary to know or tell,’ said the 


said 


, 


Fairy. ‘You see that at once, when 
you're living in the truth of your 
thoughts, which is a very different 


sort of truth from that of the words 
which you speak and hear spoken. A 
look is enough. There’s no mistaking 
it. But I’m in a hurry. Would you 
like me to make them come here?”’ 
Tyltyl was terrified at the mere 


The miser filled his hands with fhe gold and sent it trickling 
over his heart and down his beard, roaring with delight 


thought of it. What on earth was he 
to do if the Fairy suddenly brought 
six girls to see him? 

‘““‘Make them come here?’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“Why, they won't want to 
come! They hardly know me. They 
know I’m poor. They don't know 
where I live, especially those im the 
village; they never come this way. 
It’s an hour’s walk from the church to 
the house; the roads are very bad; 
it’s very dark—”’ 

“Dear, dear, dear, dear!’’ said the 
Fairy. ‘Anything more? I don’t want 
to hear about all that. Please remember, 
we've done with untruths. I’ve only 
to lift my finger and they’H come.” 

“But I’m not even sure that they’ve 
noticed me at all,’’ said Tyltyl. 

“Have you looked at them?’’ asked 
the Fairy. 

“Yes—sometimes.”’ 

“And have they looked back at 
you?”’ 

“Yes—sometimes.”’ 

““Well, that’s enough,” said the Fairy. 
**That’s the truth; and one doesn’t need 
anything more. You'll find that’s the 
way people tell each other in the world 
where I’m going to take you, the world 
of real things. The rest doesn’t matter. 
They made no mistake. You'll see, 
once we are there, how well they know 
all that has to be known; for what we 
see is nothing; it’s what we do not see 
that makes the world goround. . . . 
And now, watch me! I’m taking the 
little green hat out of my bag again. 
Do you remember it?”’ 

This was the same little green hat 
that the Fairy made Tyltyl wear when 
she came to see him before. You, who 
have read “The Children’s Blue Bird,” 
will remember it as Tylty! did. 

“Yes,” he said, “but it’s bigger—”’ 

The Fairy grew angry again; she 
always did, when Tyltyl said some- 
thing that struck her as rather stupid, 
and she exclaimed: 

“Of course, it’s bigger! So’s your 
head; they grew up together. Why 
must you always make those uncalled- 
for remarks?”’ 

“And the diamond has changed 
color,’ said Tyltyl, taking no notice. 
**T should call it blue.”’ 

“But, you see, it’s not the diamond!”’ 
said the Fairy, sarcastically. ‘“‘It hap- 
pens to be a sapphire.. This time we’re 
not concerned with the souls of Bread 
and Sugar and other simple and unim- 
portant things. We have to choose the 
great and only love of your hie; for 
every man has only one real love. If 
he misses that, he misses everything. 
He goes on seeking till he dies, without 
fulfilling his most important duty. But 
he doesn’t know this himself. He walks 
along with his eyes shut; marries some- 
body whom he only thinks he loves, 
and shows her to all his friends as 
proudly as if he had married the right 
one all the time. He fancies himself 


alone in the world and imagines that 
in his own heart all things begin and 
end. 


I need hardly tell you, 
But enough of 
this! Are youready? Put 
on your hat and turn 
the sapphire; then they'll 
come in.” 

“But I’m not dressed!” cried Tyltyl, 
quite scared. ‘“‘Wait! Wait! What 
shall I put on? Oh, what luck! There 
are my Sunday clothes on the chair, 
my breeches—they’re almost new— 
and my clean shirt!’’ 

And he began to scramble into his 
clothes. 


Which, 
- . ds absurd! 


DD 


«c( OME, come,” said the Fairy, “have 

done! They won’t mind your 
clothes. You won't find them the same 
as they were in the other life, because 
this is the real one; and it’s the truth 
in them that you're about to see.”’ 

Tyltyl felt very uneasy, in spite of 
all that the Fairy said. 

“Will they all come in together?” he 
asked. ‘‘There are at least six of them; 
I can’t remember exactly. Suppose 
they started quarreling and pulling 
one another’s hair?”’ 

“T say!’’ said the Fairy, “‘aren’t you 
just the least bit conceited?” 

“Not at all,’’ said Tyltyl, “but I’m 
afraid of their making a noise, because 
of Daddy.” 

““Haven’t I told you again and again,” 
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said the Fairy, “that we're no longer 
in the world below! Can't you feel that 
the air is much purer and the light quite 
different? Where we now are, people 
don't quarrel or wish one another harm. 
All of that was merely make-believe; 
it doesn’t exist deep down. If some of 
your friends should be unhappy because 
you hesitate in your choice, they will” 
none the less hope on until the end; and 
they know very well that where there 
is love there must also be some sadness.”’ 

“How will they come in?’ asked 
Tyltyl. 2 

““Upon my word, I don’t know. Each 
of them will do what occurs to her; one 
will choose the window, another the 
ceiling, the wall, the cellar or the chim- 
ney. I daresay one or two will come 
in by the door; but those are the least 
interesting, they lack imagination. How- 
ever, we shall see when the time comes. 
We've talked enough; time presses. 
Come, turn the sapphire.” 

““Which way ‘round am J to turn it?” 
asked Tyltyl, trying to gain time, for, 
if the truth be known, he was terrified. 

“The same as with the diamond, from 
right to Jeft,’’ the Fairy replied. | 

Then she looked at Tyltyl. 

““Goodness me,” she said, ““how pale 
you are! What has come over you? 
Surely you're not afraid?”’ 

“Not at all,’ said he, ‘“‘on the con- 
trary, I always look like this.” 


OW this was not true; as you and I 
know, he was really very much 
afraid, and the Fairy told him that he 
need not be ashamed to admitit. After 
all, it was a most serious moment; he had 
to choose his bride; and, “‘if men only 
knew what happened,”’ said the Fairy, 
‘*both in this life and in the lives of all 
who came after them, when they made 
a bad choice, they would never dare 
to get married at all.” 

However, she now once more told 
him to turn the sapphire; and he did so, 
in fear and trembling. Then a wonder- 
ful thing took place. The whole cottage 
became filled with a most extraordinary 
light, which made the commonest things 
look beautiful and bright and brand 
new. Then a window opened, without 
a sound, and in stepped a young and 
pretty girl, dressed like a woodcutter, 
in brown homespun, and carrying a 
hatchet in her hand. She ran straight 
up to Tyltyl and gave him a kiss. 

“Good evening, Tyltyl,’’ she said. 
*“You called me, and here I am!” 

“Hullo, it’s Milette!’’ said Tyltyl. 
And he introduced her to the Fairy. 
“This is Milette, my cousin; she is the 
daughter of Feltree, the woodcutter. 
We sometimes see each other in the 
forest, you know.’’ Then, turning to 
Milette, ‘‘So you loved me?’’ he asked. 
““You never said so, you know!”’ 

“People don’t say those things,”’ said 
Milette. ‘‘There’s no need to. But I 
knew from the first that you were fond 
of me; and so was I of you. It was one 
evening when you went past with your 
father. You were carrying a bundle 
of laurel twigs. You didn’t know my 
name at the time and you said, ‘Good 
evening,’ and looked into my eyes. I 
answered, ‘Good night,’ and cast my 
eyes down; but I had that look of yours 
in my heart and since then, without 
leaving home, I have been here very 
often; only you never seemed to know.” 

“No, no,’” said Tyltyl, “it was I who 
used to go to you every evening after 
sunset. I was never at home. Mummy 
used to ask, ‘What are you thinking of, 
Tyltyl?’ And Daddy would answer, 
‘He’s up in the moon again!’ I wasnt 
in the moon at all, I was at your place; 
but you paid no attention; you were 
seeing to the fire, or the soup, or the 
rabbits; you were cutting up chips or 
tying up bundles, just as if there was 
no one in the cottage.”’ 

“No, I was here, kissing you all the 
time; but you never kissed me,”’ said 
Milette. 

“That’s where you're wrong,” said 
Tyltyl. “It was I that was always 
kissing you!”’ 

“Isn't it funny,” said Milette, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘that we can never see things till 
we've learnt how to look for them? 
But, now that we do know, now that 
we see, we can kiss each other really.” 

Then Tylty! gave her his first kiss. 

“Oh,” he said, (Continued on page 49). 
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Mr. Balmer, the author of. ‘*The Angel 
of the Lord,"’ is one of the best known 
novelists of the middle west. His work 
appears in all the standard magazines. 
With a dozen books to his credit, his latest 


By 


The Angel of the Lord 


Illustrated by W. V. Chambers 


W MEN of the many 
who received from the 
office of Kershaw and 
Sons, the incisive, direct- 
ly worded letters signed 
by E. G. Enfield, had the 
slightest suspicion the 
“E.G.” stood for a wom- 
an’s name; very few, in- 
deed, if informed of this fact would have 
guessed her age within a decade, or her 
appearance within ninety degrees of 
beauty. Indeed, even those who talked 
to her over the telephone, and had the 
advantage of hearing her cool, unflurried 
voice, usually associated her in their 
‘minds with a plain, masculine maid, 
thirty-five or forty years old. Many of 
these telephone acquaintances, who knew 
perfectly well that a woman spoke and 
acted for Mr. Howard Kershaw when 
he was not in town or when he was busy 
with someone else, passed through 
Edna’s room and observed her at work 
at her desk without thought of identify- 
ing that slight, pretty young person with 
“Miss Enfield.”’ For Edna was just 
twenty-five the year that she moved 
into the office next to Mr: Kershaw’s, 
and from being a stenographer herself, 
had a stenographer of her own; and in 
spite of having had to support herself 
and her mother for the last seven years— 
or was it because of that?—she looked 
about twenty-two. 

There was nothing about her, except 
that cool, unfailing ability for business, 
which suggested traits usually considered 
masculine. Young men, to an almost 
unanimous number of a girl’s acquaint- 
ance, do not fall in love and want to 
marry a ‘“‘masculine”’ girl. There were, 
at least, a dozen men from the age of 
twenty-four to thirty-four, who, within 
a couple of years, had begged her to 
marry. Most of them lived in Ravens- 
wood or nearby where Edna had lived 
all her life, having been born in the small 
frame house on Wilson Avenue to which 
her mother still clung in spite of the 
array of flats and stores going up every- 
where about it. Most of the young 
men were good, clean-living, hard- 
working, interesting men—as the girls 
who eventually married them found out. 
But none of them had a chance with 


EDWIN BALMER 


ts ‘‘ Resurrection Rock" 


Edna; not even Ralph Giles. Per- 
haps, indeed, Ralph least of all; for 
in the old Ravenswood school days 
and later at Lake View ‘‘High,’’ 
Edna and Ralph had “gone’’ to- 
gether. Once, when she was sixteen 
and he seventeen and a half, they 
had been most secretly and won- 
derfully engaged; he had bought 
her a ring which she had put on her 
finger and worn for him during those 
marvelous moments when they were 
alone together and he had his arm 
about her and kissed her. Ralph— 
when he was twenty-six and a half 
—was working for an advertising 
agency for thirty dollars a week; 
Edna had seventy-five dollars of her 
own every seven days and Mr. Kershaw 
paid Edna’s stenographer twenty-five. 
But money was not the root of the 
trouble between Edna and Ralph; the 
root ran far deeper than the difference 
between thirty and seventy-five. 

Edna often thought a good deal about 
it, particularly on the mornings when 
she had occasion to be at her office 
earlier than usual and so encountered 
Ralph on the elevated platform. The 
ride to the loop together made a miser- 
able half hour for both of them; and 


-Edna always plunged into work as hard 


as she could as soon as she reached the 
office. The trouble was not Mr. Ker- 
shaw, though Edna was well aware that 
he was unmarried and indeed, not even 
engaged. But he was not one of those 
rich young men of position—common 
in stories but rare in life—who honor- 
ably or dishonorably loved his secretary. 
He probably thought about Edna in an 
exceedingly impersonal way; he never 
thought of marrying her. He knew any 
number of attractive girls about whom 
he just naturally and normally thought 
when he thought at all of a woman. 
Besides, Edna was not in love with 
him and did not dream of being. Just 
in the usual course of business he was 
going to give her everything she wanted 
from him—power, responsibility, author- 
ity. She was an extremely capable and 
level-headed girl; there was not a penny 
of her thirty-nine hundred dollars a 
year which she did not fully earn. When 
Mr. Kershaw referred a caller to her 


**Ralph!”’ she cried suddenly. She was feeling wildly with her right 


_hand over the third finger of her left hand 


saying, “You'd better talk to Miss 
Enfield; she knows more about that 
matter and will dispose of it properly,” 
he meantit. She signed the firm checks 
when he was away; and often the par- 


ticular balances over which she had 
power, ran up into the hundreds of 
thousands. To marry Ralph and to 


make a home for him and to have chil- 
dren involved not merely the difference 
between personally checking against 
thirty a week instead of seventy-five, 
but abandoning the big office check 
book; abandoning decisions having in- 
fluence upon three thousand workmen 
and descending to daily debates between 
the advantage of a pound of steak at 
twenty-eight cents and ham at thirty- 
two; between two-bunches of beets and 
one of asparagus. Edna simply could 
not see it. Not in 1908 or 1910 or 1912 
OL Mi ee 6 


HE WAR-had come and gone; the 
spring of peace and strikes and 
high prices had passed into the summer; 
autumn was here—a cool, clear, glorious 
autumn in Northern Michigan where 
Edna had gone for a month's vacation 
from the immense, busy buildings of 
Kershaw and Sons. : 
Everyone who received letters from 
the second vice-president now knew 
that the initials ““E. G.’’ before Enfield 
stood for Edna Grace. Many thousands 
of others also knew that and the fact 
that Edna Grace was a twenty thousand- 
dollar-a-year woman. She had made 


good—most decidedly and spectacularly 


good. When in 1917, Mr. Howard 
Kershaw, the first vice-president, had 
gone to Washington to give his services 
to the government as a dollar-a-year 


man, E. G. Enfield had taken his desk 
and his work; and hers was a great 
share of the enormous success which 
had come to Kershaw and Sons. Old 
Kershaw and both his sons were big 
enough and wise enough to admit it; 
and their factories, expanding unit after 
unit over acres west of Chicage, were 
surely big enough to have three vice 
presidents if they had supperted two 
before; and so, from being acting vice- 
president, Edna had a title cf her own 
and a comfortable block of stock, too. 
Even in this day she was almost a rich 
woman; she had earned it all herself; 
every penny; indeed, at many stages 
aman in her place would have demanded 
more and exacted it. But Edna, being 
a woman, never demanded. And in 
this August of her vacation, she was 
just thirty-five. 

She had chosen a spot remote, quiet 
and inexpensive—the last from no regard 
of necessity, but because even in the 
quiet, expensive places, people were too 
likely to know the unusual achievement 
of Edna Grace Enfield, and, to tell the 
truth, she was a little sick of hearing 
adulation; she wanted to get away from 
it and from herself. So she had taken a 
room at’a little white house on the shore 


'of a lake ten miles from any railroad; 
‘plain, pleasant visitors, in number never 
| 
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more than six or eight, shared the house 
which was always clean and cool and 
comfortable. There was some farm- 
land about but mostly there were woods, 
thick forests of tall, young maple and 
poplar, blowing silken gray in the sun- 
shine; the deep green of ironwood and 
of cedar darkened here and there; and 
occasional clumps of the old hemlock 
and pine, pointed spirelike, into the 
sky. Edna liked to have on her stout, 
tan boots and get into her short flannel 
walking skirt and blouse and enter these 
woods at their nearest edge and wander 
along the paths; some recently trod by 
the Indians making their way back and 
forth to the Charlevoix road; others, 
old and overgrown with the tall, motion- 
less fern of the shaded places, crossed 
with creepers and laurel. 

Sometimes a man or a girl, or a little 
party from the house, accompanied her 
on these tramps; but frequently she 
set off alone; for she wanted to think— 
to think of herself and her chosen life 
as one may do only when alone; and 
one day. or two or three, did not serve 
to think it through. Thus she was 
alone that morning when she suspected 
suddenly that the strange man who 
had been following her was Ralph. 
It. was hard to be sure, even after she 
stopped and turned, waiting for him 
to catch up; for she had not seen him 
for over two years. He had been in the 
Army and abroad; that, of course, had 
changed him. But not so much, after 
all. When he came up he was just her 
old Ralph—with his hair a little lighter 
above his temples, his brown brows a 
trifle thicker, his face more tanned, 
but his eyes were blue and appealing, 
just. as they had always been; they 
betrayed that same good-natured lack 
of quite understanding lfe that his 
friendly smile always admitted. He 
was smiling that way now as he spoke. 

‘Hello, Edna!”’ he said. 

“Hello, Ralph!’’ she returned, and 
gave him her hand. Almost any other 
girl, similarly surprised, would have 
added, ‘‘So you’re back from France!”’ 
or some like stupidity, but Edna never 
was stupid. What she said was, “I 
learned in January that you had not 
been hurt, Ralph, and that your regi- 
ment was assigned to Coblenz.”’ 

“Yes,” he said, releasing her hand. 
He had known that was precisely what 
she would have done. When the war 
was over, she had ascertained that he 
had come through and been ordered 
to a safe post. His appearance in 
ordinary gray clothes, not quite fitting 
him and not very recently pressed, 
was evidence enough that he had been 
mustered out. ‘I’m back at Cloworth’s, 
Edna, in my old job—but eighty a week 
instead of sixty in deference to old 
H. C. of L.,’’ he amplified, cheerfully. 
“Frankness; that’s me all over, Edna, 
isn't it? Golly, I’ve been hearing things 
about you!”’ 

“Golly!’’ - It made her shrink in- 
wardly somehow. ‘“Golly!’’ That’s 
what he used to say when he was a boy. 
“Golly, how I love you, Edna!’’ Those 
were exactly the words he had said. 
She had not thought of them for years; 
a moment ago, if she had searched her- 
self, she would have said that she did 
not remember details of that forgotten 
“engagement.’’ But there they were 
popping out upon her, and it brought 
sight of him as he was then, and her- 
self, as she was—a sixteen-year-old girl, 
who had put on his rhinestone ring 
again, that night he gave it, and who 
had stood before her glass in her room 
with the ring on her hand to see how 
it looked. She almost forbade audibly, 
“Don’t say that!’ 


UT she looked down at herself; and 
suddenly she knew that she would 
give anything to be that sixteen-year-old 
girl again. Not that she would have 
done differently about Ralph; but to 
have her life back from that time! 
“You haven’t changed much, Edna,” 
Ralph said. 
*Changed?”’ She all but jumped. 
He was meaning since two years ago 
when he last saw her; but his words 


caught her still nineteen years* back.) 
Nineteen years! She had never counted) 
them before, but, of course, Alice 


Foster, who was then Allie Grant, an¢ 
her dearest friend, and who married 


Clyde that next year—when Allie was 
eighteen—had a boy who'd run off to 
this war. He'd falsified his age, of 
course, but he'd got in and fought. 
Nineteen years! ‘‘Golly!’’ Something 
seemed to burn upon her lips. A kiss 


Remembering 
By B. Y. WILLIAMS 


Stopped to hear a bird, this morning, 
Trill his welcome to the dawning— 
Thought perhaps he had a message 
That would help me to forget. 

But his song was all about you, 

How I could not do without you, 
And the melody he chanted 

Thrills my heart with longing yet! 


Saw a flower with pearly edges 
Peeping out beneath the hedges— 
Stopped to wonder at its beauty 
So ethereal and so rare; 

Almost I forgot my grieving, 

But I lower stooped in leaving, 
And the fragrance of the blossom 
Was the perfume of your hair! 


Felt the morning breezes blowing 
Like a river gently flowing 

From the westward—ever flowing 

To the ocean it would seek; < 
Stood with eager face uplifted 

To the sky where clouds were rifted— 
Then I knew the gentle zephyr 

Was your touch upon my cheek! 


Love of mine, I can’t forget you! 

Had it chanced I had not met you 

All my life had been a longing 

For the thing I never knew. 

Now I’ve known, there’s no forgetting; 
Through the pain there’s no regretting. 
All my life will be a counting 

Of the memories of you' 


given nineteen years ago! A love kiss; 
the first she had ever known—and since 
that broken engagement she had never 
permitted another. She looked up at 
Ralph, amazed and indignant at -her- 
self. Here in these woods for three 
days of thinking she had decided that 
she had done the best and biggest thing 
and had made the very most out of her 


life. Not that all women, or many, 
should follow her example; that was 
absurd, of course; but she, herself, had 
followed her destiny: 

“How do you happen to be here, 
Ralph?” she asked. 

“Why, the merest coincidence, Edna. 
I got back to Chicago Monday and got 
my job back. Our offices close every 
Saturday in August, so on Friday I 
called up Kershaw and Sons and asked 
where the third vice-president could 
be located. I got an address up here 
and following it, I found you.” 

“Why, Ralph?’’ 

“Why? Oh—do you mind so much, 
Edna?’’ he appealed, suddenly unable 
to continue the weak joking which he 
had attempted. “‘Do I still annoy you 
so much?”’ 

“You mean, Ralph—”’ 

“Hang it, Edna,’’ he said with sudden 
ferocious intensity, clertching his hands. 
“I’m not going to tease you to marry 
me now. Have I—for years? You— 
you with twenty thousand and—’”’ 

“Don’t, Ralph!’’ 

“__me with eighty a week. I just 
wanted to see you again, Edna. Ill 
not ask a single thing more. You see— 
you see when I was over there and 
thinking of home, it—it couldn't help 
meaning seeing you. I tried to throw 
it out, Edna, but I just crammed it in 


and stored it up, I guess.” 


‘All right, Ralph,’’ she said. She 
found that she could not look up at him 
any longer. She turned her head and 
gazed down at the ground. He was 
shaking, she saw. In a moment they 
were proceeding on the path, he leading 
to thrust back the ferns and tread down 
the fallen branches and the creepers. 

His strong, vigorous stride, as he did 
this, and the way he half turned, often, 
to hold a branch which might snap back 
upon her, warning “Lo’ out, Edna!’’ 
thrust unbidden memories upon her. 
There used to be a woods of oaks and 
willows, with thick, tough underbrush 
growing along the north branch of the 
river near their home, nineteen years 
ago, up there where it wound to the 
west. There were paths through it, 
not unlike this, and a girl and a boy, 
who were engaged and liked to be far 
away off by themselves used to go 
through it. The girl thought the boy 
a hero then; lots of other girls thought 


Woman’s World 


him one, too. He had been halfback 
on the Lake View High eleven which 
went into November unbeaten; then 
they met Englewood for the champion- 
ship, and Englewood outweighed Lake 
View—it was amazing how Edna recol- 
lected such details—eight pounds to a 
“man.” In the first half the weight 
didn’t tell so much; the half ended with 
score nothing to nothing. Then came 
the second half with Englewood carry- 
ing the ball up the field past the center; 
past the forty-yard line; past the twenty- 
yard line; past the ten-yard line; “‘Oh, 
hold ’em, Lake View!”’ 


Be her on the path, Ralph 
brushed his hands together to clean 
off some soil from the branches he had 
touched; he shouldn't have done that. It 
made her see him as he came out from 
under that pile on the ten-yard line, slap- 
ping his hands to clear them of the mud 
of the field. Shesaw him crouch; she saw 
his feet stamp and brace. He was back- 
ing up the tackle on defense, playing 
between right tackle and end. The 
gains had been mostly through the left 
of the Lake View line, but now they 
were coming off right tackle. “Hold 
‘em, Lake View. Oh, under ’em; spill 
"em; hold ’em!’’ And Ralph was under; 
when the umpire disentangled the pile, 
Ralph had the man with the ball. ‘‘Sec- 
ond down; five yards to gain!’’ No 
gain, that meant! Lake View had held; 
but Englewood was coming again. 
They crashed and Ralph was lost to 
view.’ “Third down; third down, 
Englewood. Six—six to go!”’ That 
meant Lake View had thrown them 
back. ‘Oh, you Giles; oh, you Ralph 
Giles.”’ 

Englewood was spreading for a trick; 
and the Lake View line and backfield 
was half standing, jumping around, 
nervous and uncertain. All but Ralph 
Giles; he was perfectly still but set 
and watching the ball. It passed back 
and then sideways; back again and 
sideways and someone had it; some- 
one running free in an open field toward 
the Englewood goal. A Lake View 


player, Giles; oh, Ralph Giles! 

He was limping, for he had been hurt; 
the Englewood ends were after him— 
that end named Daniels, who did a 
hundred yards in ten flat. 
Kept ahead of 


But Ralph 
(Continued on page 16) 


“TI thought I ought to tell you. I always see the Angel ’bout now” 
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for July— August, 1920 


It might have happened to any girl, CONG 


for this is the way it began: 


ANICE LANG, young, good-looking, a salesgirl in a New York 

department store, while waiting on Miss Marjorie Braid on a 
sultry July day, is suddenly overcome with the heat. The wealthy 
customer, moved to pity at the girl’s story of poverty, overwork, 
and of her attempt to provide for a sister ill in a sanatorium in the 
West, invites Janice to spend as long a time as the store will allow 
her, at Braidwood, the palatial country home of the Braids. Miss 
Marjorie, Persis Shalotte, her beautiful niece, and a retinue of serv- 
ants are the only residents of the country place, but when Janice Lang 
and her hostess arrive at Braidwood they find that Persis Shalotte 
is entertaining a house party of six: A young married couple, the 
Weldons, in their twenties and obviously in love; Mr. Thomas 
Van Pelt, young and dark and good-looking, a graduate of Yale 
and one of the enormously wealthy Van Pelts; a vivacious little 
brunette, Doris Cleveland of Washington; Dicky Sanders, who 
wears tortoise-shell glasses and an enormous emerald ring on his 
fat little finger, and whose every word is greeted by a gust of laughter; 
and last, Templeton Carey, of perhaps thirty-five, tall and slim, a 
traveler and explorer. F 


The guests are all kind and courteous to Janice Lang, but she 
does not accept their invitation to the dance they are giving that 
evening, preferring to sit with Miss Marjorie. Alone, on the way 
to her room to retire, Janice Lang notes Persis Shalotte and Tom 
Van Pelt standing in the conservatory, the man holding both the 
girl’s hands as she says: “Don’t ask me! You are always making 
me miserable!’’ 

She also notes a door at the head of the staircase which opens 
cautiously as she reaches the top stair. A maid in cap and apron, 
with a lady’s traveling bag in her hand steps out, but whisks back 
again upon seeing Janice. 

In the middle of the night the household is aroused by the news 
that Persis Shalotte has been shot. She has been found lying on 
her bed, by her aunt, Miss Braid, who had heard first the girl’s call, 
then a shot. A doctor is called, and he pronounces her still alive, 
much to the relief of everyone of the party. 


Levering West, a noted detective is summoned. Shortly after 
his arrival, having gathered together several scraps of evidence, 


with the aid of Miss Lang, he calls the guests and members of the 
household together for an “‘informal examination,’’ calmly stating 


that the guilty party is among them. 
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At Persis’ door the woman’s figure stooped, put something down and, turning, 
glided in my direction. I stumbled back, too bewildered to breathe 


By MADELEINE SHARPS BUCHANAN 


The Affair at Braidwood 


A SHORT. SERIAL OF 


LOVE AND MYSTERY 


Triasir aled . by 


William 


Hottinger 


HE TESTIMONY of the 
servants amounted to 
nothing. 

I noticed that Marian 
Rixley was not called 
with the rest of them, 
7 but that the Weldens 
and Dicky Sanders were 
disposed of first, nothing 
of any interest or value being gotten from 
any of them. Poor Miss Braid was called 
next and we learned no more from her 
than I already knew, and since, even 
though the bulletins from the sick room 
were more and more encouraging, she 
was scarcely able to stand, Mr. West 
soon excused her. Miss Cleveland only 
made one statement of any interest and 
that I had also heard, namely that of 
all Persis’ admirers Mr. Van Pelt and 
Templeton Carey appeared oftenest in 
the foreground. She could not say if 
Persis preferred any one man to another; 
she never talked about her feelings. 

Mr. Van Pelt was put upon the stand 
next, and I could not help but admire 
the frank and manly way in which he 
admitted that he had three times asked 
Persis Shalotte to be his wife and had 
three times been refused. 

“T asked her again the night before 
the—accident,’’ he said, and Persis’ 
tearful words came back to me as I 
listened: ‘‘Don’t ask me, you are 
always making me miserable!’’ 

Well, that would fit in with his state- 
ment, but somehow the words had not 
had an indifferent ring at all, rather 
they conveyed unhappiness on her part 
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that the answer must be what it was. 

Questioned about that shot in the 
early dawn Mr. Van Pelt could tell no 
more than ,the rest of them. All had 
apparently been roused and had met a 
few at a time, in the halls. 

Yes, he had seen Mr. Carey and Mr. 
Sanders first; they slept in the same 
wing. Carey had knocked at his door 
and they had both aroused Mr. Sanders 
as they passed. 

Mr. Carey was called next and be- 
yond the statement that he had been 
an intimate friend of the family and 
an admirer of Miss Shalotte’s ever since 
her school days, we did not get much 
out of him. Then I was called and 
created quite a furore by my statements, 
simply because up to then no one had 
made any. 

I saw Dicky Sanders’ round eyes on me 
in a sort of wonder. 

Then at last, when I was excused, the 
maid Marian Rixley was called! 

At once the trend of Mr. West’s 
questions showed that the girl was not 
exactly trusted and I think that she 
knew it. At any rate, her little head 
went up defiantly and her replies grew 
more stilted, were given more carefully. 

“Tf Miss Lang says she saw me coming 
out of Miss Persis’ room with a bag she 
was mistaken,’’ was all she would say 
and she shut her red lips tight upon it. 
Also she knew nothing about her mis- 
tress’ affairs. Miss Persis had been 
just as usual when she left her the night 
before the crime. 

What more was to be done at present? 


Mr. West gave a little queer one-sided 
smile and dismissed Marian. 

Yet she did not look relieved; her 
uneasy, shifting glances constantly 
sought Mr. West and me. What on 
earth ailed the girl? 

I met Mr. West in the hall later. 

“Dear me,’’ I pouted, “‘we didn’t 
get anywhere, did we?”’ 

*“No,’’ smiled he amusedly, ‘‘I didn’t 
expect we would. 

“But there’s your old impatience 
again!’’ 

“Didn't expect we would!’ I cried. 
*“What was that examination for, then?”’ 

“Heaven knows!’’ and Mr. West 
actually grinned at me. ‘So Marian 
wouldn't talk to you either, eh?”’ 

“Notaword. Sheis most provoking.” 

Mr. West looked thoughtful. 

“Yes, she can and must help,’”’ he 
mused. “I’ve not given up hope. She 
seems interested in you.” 

A sudden thought struck me. 

“Mr. West,’’ I ventured, “where 
is the ring you found in Persis’ hand?” 

“In my pocket,’’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘I have a notion about that 
ring.”’ 

*“But someone here might have known 
something about it!”’ I cried. 

Mr. West actually chuckled. 

“You bet they did!’’ he said, enig- 
matically, and deliberately walked off 
and left me, left me staring indignantly 
after him. 

When I got back to my room to 
freshen up a bit for the wretched dinner 
that I knew must be eaten somehow, 


heartily wishing, at last, that I was 
back in New York and even thinking 
with a sort of maudlin fondness of Mrs. 
Sprague’s noisy supper table and evil- 
smelling hash, I perceived a bit of note 
paper stuck under my door. 

Lifting it I read in amazement: “I 
was taking the bag to Mrs. Bevan for 
Miss Persis. Heaven and her forgive 
me if I’ve done harm by saying this. 
Marian.” 

Mrs. Bevan! Who on earth was she? 
I had never heard of her and evidently 
Marian Rixley, having said so much, 
was determined to say no more, and 
left the rest to me. 

I stood for a moment staring at the 
note, all my former lassitude disappear- 
ing. 

I would find this Mrs. Bevan and 
neither Mr. West nor that absurd Dicky 
Sanders should interfere! 


Chapter 8—The Little Pearl Revolver 


MMEDIATELY after dinner I asked 

to see Miss Braid, though I noted 
Mr. Sanders making absurd kind of 
signals to me. 

I eagerly followed Smithers when he 
came to take me to Miss Marjorie. I 
found her weak and pale, but greatly 
cheered by Persis’ hopeful condition. 

She greeted me sweetly as I took a 
low chair at her side, and put out one 
long. slim hand to me. 

A faint smile flitted over her face as 
I told her of my enthusiastic desire to 
help clear up the mystery. 
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“Mrs. Bevan?’ she asxed when I 
put my question. ‘Why, yes. She 


lives in the village, child, and dress- 
makes for a living. Where did you ever 
hear of her? Neither Persis nor myself 
ever went near her though she is a good- 
enough soul, I fancy.” 

I felt a thrill of triumph. On the 
morrow I would see what this Mrs. 
Bevan had to tell me of the girl who 
had been running to her side when such 
a tragic fate overtook her. 


HEN at last I left Miss Braid I en- 
countered Mr. Sanders in the hall. 

““A word with you,”’ he motioned. 

I paused. ‘‘Yes, Mr. Sanders?”’ 

His fat, serious face rather amused 
me. 

“I’ve found that only two of our 
party passed the place where you found 
that key at the time it must have been 
dropped there,’’ he whispered. 

“What! How do you know?”’ 

“Just quizzed around, sort of.”’ 

“My goodness!’’ I stared at him. 
“How awful! Who are they?”’ 

He did not reply immediately. 

“You see,’”’ he mused, ‘‘you found 
that key in the hall halfway between 
Persis’ rooms and Miss Braid’s, about 
three o'clock, you said. Well, at two 
o'clock it was not there because I went 
along at that time and I was looking 
for it. I’d looked everywhere all the 
time for that blamed key. Then you 
come along an hour later and find it, 


see? Right where I’d looked. That 
left an hour to be accounted for.”’ 
I felt a bit disgusted. ‘‘But, my 


gracious, there are so many people! 
All the servants—”’ 

Mr. Sanders shook his head. ‘Nix 
on the servants,’’ he replied. “All eating 
their lunch in the basement kitchen, 
every last one of ‘em, even Persis’ maid, 
taking a cup of tea. It’s cooler there. 
I knew, ‘cause I was there. I’ve been 
roamin’ around to see who else was 
roamin’ around. If anybody suspects 
me I guess by now they've got enough 
circumstantial evidence to hang me.” 

‘**But—the rest—’”’ I felt inexpressibly 
bewildered. 

“Well, I kinda felt around and I dis- 
covered that the Weldens had been 
out in the canoe all afternoon. That 
Jet them out. Van Pelt was with Miss 
Braid. Poor old chap, he sure is cut up! 
You were out on the porch reading, I 
had you spotted, too, and that left Miss 
Cleveland and Templeton Carey. Carey 
said right off when I felt around with 
questions that he had gone to the east 
veranda after lunch to smoke. Miss 
Cleveland said she had knocked at Miss 
Braid’s door to ask if she might see her. 
You see, they were both on the spot 
during the hour. ‘Course they didn’t 
know they were telling me anything. 
They'd die laughing at Dicky Sanders 
trying to investigate a crime.” 

But I didn’t laugh. It seemed to me 
as though he had stumbled upon some- 
thing pretty serious. 

“So now we've got to find out which 
of these two dropped that key,’’ finished 
Mr. Sanders complacently. 

I gasped again. “Mr. 
Surely you cannot—”’ 

He nodded grimly. 

“T certainly can. Didn’t West say 
the person was one of us? Well, then—’’ 

“But Mr. Carey!’’ I almost smiled. 

“Oh, I don’t say Templeton or Miss 
Cleveland did this awful thing!’’ Mr. 
Sanders looked horrified. ‘I’m only 
saying either of ’em could have dropped 
that key. Tom couldn’t, because he 
didn’t eat any lunch, just sat with Miss 
Marjorie. Was in there from one until 
some time after three.”’ 

“Mr. Sanders,’’ I entreated, ‘please 
Jet me tell this to Mr. West! I am sure 
that if you and I attempt to go farther 
than just making discoveries we shall 
bungle things dreadfully.” 

The young man looked at me hesitat- 
ingly, and then on an impulse, I told 
him of my intended visit to Mrs. Bevan. 

He was all big-eyed interest. 

“Do I want to go along! Well, I 
guess! Go ahead and tell West about 
the fool key if you wish, but don’t tell 
him about the Bevan affair until we 
see the woman. Is it a go?’’ 

“It’s a go,’ I smiled and we shook 
hands. 

I found Mr. West in the little den 


Sanders! 


off the big library where the inquest 
had been held. He was standing by a 
window looking out -over the distant 
Sound. His attitude was totally unlike 
that of the morning, for he listened to 
me gravely, and then, after a moment 
of silence: ‘‘That is very creditable 
work for Mr. Sanders,’’ he remarked 
quietly. ‘“‘I know, of course, who had 
passed through the hall. That is, Mr. 
Carey and Miss Cleveland, but Mr. 
Sanders overlooked one little fact which 
may or may not be most important. 
Mr. Van Pelt was, indeed, with Miss 
Braid for some time, but between two 
and three o’clock he left her apartments 
twice and returned. Once for a bottle 
of smelling salts that had been left in 
Miss Persis’ rooms, and again with a 
message to the second man to cease 


running the elevator. It made Miss 
Marjorie very nervous.”’ 
“Goodness me,’’ I sighed. ‘One 


cannot tell you anything, Mr. West.” 

He smiled rather grimly. ‘“What am 
I at Braidwood for? 

“T am not visiting, Miss Lang, but 
endeavoring to throw some light on an 
inexplainable mystery. I have barely 
gotten a start in all this time, a bare 
start and no more. I have established 
the fact that there was a secret in the 
girl's. young life, that is, a something 
her aunt and friends knew nothing of. 
Harmless it may have been, for every- 
where that I touch Persis Shalotte’s 
past I find her merry and bright. The 
unworn wedding ring left in her hand 
throws open many doors of conjecture. 
It struck me as rather odd that the ring 
was in her hand and not on it. That 
is but a little thing, yet may mean much. 
Another thing we have searched for, 
so far in vain, is the revolver. There is 
no trace of one anywhere in the house. 
Miss Braid says that to her knowledge 
there never has been one. Of course, 
that proves nothing. The interesting 
fact remains that not a room at Braid- 
wood or any effects of the guests conceal 
any sort of a weapon. The grounds also 
have been carefully searched.”’ 

““Perhaps—’ I. paused as quickly 
as I had begun and Mr. West smiled. 

“Perhaps we will find it as you did 
the key? I think not. Yet there was 
no time for it to be permanently done 
away with.” 

“You still cling to your first theory, 
Mr. West?’’ I could not help shivering. 

“Yes, I think I shall. This is what 
the police call an inside job.”’ 

In the hall I encountered Persis’ 
brother and sister, Doctor ‘Thornton 
Shalotte and Miss Edith. I forgot to 
mention that they had come down in 
their car just before dinner, instead of 
arriving on the four o’clock train as 
Miss Braid expected them to do. Doctor 
Shalotte had had an operation of enor- 
mous importance that day, one which 
meant life and death, and his sister 
had been in no condition to come alone. 
Indeed, as I looked at her now, I do not 
see how she sat up, so worn and white 
and horrified she looked. 

She was a small, dainty little lady of 
forty or so, I judged, and the doctor 
had the kindest face I think I ever saw. 

No one could doubt that they were 
both prostrated over this terrible thing 
that had happened to the little sister. 

Persis Shalotte had been a much- 
loved, much-spoiled child of fortune, 
and I contrasted her lot with mine as 
I stole away upstairs. I wondered how 
soon Miss Braid would let me go, and 
then with a thrill I remembered my visit 
to Mrs. Bevan on the morrow, and my 
wild desire to get at the rest of this 
mystery somehow. 

I understood why Levering West 
loved his work. 

I sat up very late that night and read. 
I could not sleep well in that house and 
the thought of the morrow made me 
doubly nervous. Starting at every 
sound, I think it must have been very 
late when my strained ears caught the 
soft, easy opening of a door nearby. 
Like a flash I was at my own door, and 
peering cautiously into the hall. 

A woman was there, a slim, bowed, 
creeping form in soft misty laces, steal- 
ing along the wall toward Persis’ suite; 
a dim light burned at the farther end of 
the corridor and another where the 
elevator door was outlined. I knew an 


officer sat always, day and night, in 


Persis Shalotte’s rooms, and I wondered 
what this woman could want or expect, 
creeping toward them like this at such 
an hour. 

Who was she? 

I felt shaky about the knees. 

At Persis’ door the figure stooped, 
apparently put something down and, 
turning, glided swiftly in my direction, 
her hands out, feeling along the walls, 
her head turned timidly over her shoul- 
der. As she came opposite the elevator 
light she looked up and the dim glow 
illumined each wild white feature. 

I stumbled back in my room and 
closed the door noiselessly, too scared 
and bewildered to breathe. 

For the woman had been Miss Mar- 
jorie Braid! 

A moment later, however, I reopened 
my door and slipped noiselessly into the 
hall. 

I was possessed of an uncanny desire 
to see what Miss Braid had laid at Persis’ 
door so stealthily. I suppose my own 
advance was stealthy enough and I, too, 
looked continually over my shoulder, 
because when I reached Persis’ door 
it was with a start that almost brought 
a scream that I confronted Mr. West! 
Fully dressed, he was standing quietly 
before the closed door, looking down 
at what he had evidently picked up, 
with an expression of great pain and 
perplexity. 

My eyes followed his as they dropped 
from my face and I laid my hand over 
my lips to stifle the second scream that 
almost escaped me. 

Levering West held in the palm of his 
hand a small mother-of-pearl! and silver 
revolver! 


Chapter 9—Mrs. Bevan 


ee R. WEST!’’ I breathed at last, 
“did she, Miss Braid, put that 
thing here?’ 

Sviess” 

Our eyes met but his were noncom- 
mittal, as usual. 

He shook his head. ‘Poor Miss 
Marjorie! Better that she keep out 
of this. But, this is the very deuce of 
a case! No clues whatever, save the 
cigaret ash!’’ he smiled at me teasingly. 

“IT am not the sort of wiz to tell you 
the color of a criminal’s hair and eyes 
from that, though after awhile it may 
help; you never can tell. The cigaret is 
of a commonly-smoked brand. Go back 
to bed. 

“Do you suppose she—’”’ I was al- 
most breathless with horror. Who could 
think such a thing of dear Miss Marjorie? 

“Not in a lifetime: of good and evil 
deeds!’’ snapped West. ‘Get that out 
of your head at once. Miss Marjorie 
is weak and impulsive and loving, and, 
despite her pride, incapable of injuring 
a fly. I must learn how this pistol came 
into her possession and why—’’ and 
he actually smiled as he looked down 
at the thing! 

I went back to my room remembering 
how and where I had found that key. 

Early in the morning Mr. Sanders 
got his chummy roadster and we set 
forth to interview Mrs. Bevan. 

We found the house easily, a small 
frame cottage with a modest sign “‘ Dress- 
making’’ in the window. . What con- 
nection could’ this little insignificant- 
looking place have with the tragedy at 
Braidwood? 

A stout, kindly-faced woman came 
to the door and ere we could state our 
errand invited us into the neatly-fur- 
nished little parlor. She proved to be 
Mrs. Bevan, and when we came rather 
awkwardly to the subject of our visit 
she showed only a faint surprise. 

“Miss Shalotte? 
girl who was shot at Braidwood?’’ she 
asked. “No, I know nothing about 
her. Of course, all the village knows 
the folks up there, but I never met the 
young lady. Terrible, wasn’t it? But 
don’t they say she will get well?”’ 

And surely under this indifferent 
question there lay a feverish interest! 

“Yes,’’ I said gravely. ‘‘She will 
get well, poor child. But it will be a 
great time before she can even see any- 
one. I think it everyone’s duty to help 
clear up the thing if they can and appre- 
hend the criminal. But you do know 
Mariar Rixley, don’t you, Mrs. Bevan?”’ 

“Why, no. Whois she?’’ The kindly 
eyes met mine in evident puzzlement. 


? 


I’ll see Miss Braid to-morrow.’”* 


The poor young 


Woman’s World 


I began to be furious with Persis’ little 
maid. She had dared to trick me! 

“She is the maid who was to bring 
Miss Shalotte’s bag to you the night 
she was shot,’’ I replied. ‘‘You know 
nothing of this, Mrs. Bevan?”’ 

“Nothing, Miss. Good heavens, don’t 
try to mix me up in this awful thing! 
I didn’t know any of them. Ask Miss 
Braid. ‘‘ Where in the world did you get 
such an idea as that?’’ 

Mrs. Bevan was half indignant and 
half frightened. 

I rose helplessly. 

“Very well,’ I said wearily, “I’m 
sorry to have troubled you.” ; 

Mr. Dicky Sanders, who had no 
spoken all through the short interview, 
paused beside Mrs. Bevan as we passed 
out. 

“See here, my good woman,” he said 
severely, “if you’ve not told us the truth 
itll go hard with you. You'll have to in 
the end.” 

Out at the car we found a small boy 
in ragged trousers who was seated 
indolently on the step. He rose in 
evident disappointment at sight of us. 

“Ah,”’ he grunted, “I thought you 
was the pretty yellow-haired lady. 
Ain't this car from Braidwood?’’ 

We paused and exchanged quick 
glances. Persis Shalotte had driven 
a chummy roadster! 

“Yes,’’ said Sanders. ‘‘But who is the 
pretty yellow-haired lady, son?”’ 

“T don’t know her name. I’m visitin’ 
here, but us kids, she gives us candy and 
fruit every time she came to Bevans.”’ 

“And how often was that?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, ‘bout once a week. I guess it 
was. I only been here a month.” 

I looked back at the little cottage 
with the modest faded sign in the 
window. 

Mrs. Bevan had deliberately lied to 
us! 

I stood a moment, half angry, half 
puzzled, wholly undecided, and then 
I turned resolutely to Dicky Sanders. 

“I’m going back in there,”’ I told him, 
“and find out what that woman knows!’’ 

“But, Great Scott!’’ exploded Mr. 
Sanders, who had been open-mouthed 
ever since the ragged urchin’s revelation. 
““She won't talk! How are you going 
to make her?”’ 

“T'll make her!*’ I said between my 
teeth. ‘‘ You wait here for me.” 


RS. BEVAN let me in again and 

fell back before my firm advance. 
I paused in the hall and looked her 
steadily in the eyes. 

“Mrs. Bevan,” I said quietly, “‘a little 
child has just told us that Persis Shalotte 
visited you once a week and I have the 
maid Marian Rixley’s word, her written 
word, that she was bringing the traveling 
bag, Miss Shalotte’s traveling bag, to 
you the night before she was shot. 
Don’t you think you had better tell 
me all you know? If you do not I shall 
have to go to Mr. West and it will be 
much harder for you then.”’ 

Mrs. Bevan wrung her hands. 

“T told Persis not to trust that minx!’’ 
she cried. 

“Oh, yes, I'll tell you, but I know 
nothing that will help any. That is 
why I wanted to keep out of it.”’ 

So we went back to the little parlor 
again. — 

“T’ve loved Persis Shalotte ever since 
she came to me a year ago,”’ began Mrs. 
Bevan, clasping and unclasping her 
nervous hands. ‘“‘She stopped then to 
ask me if I would make her up some 
crepe de chine lingerie. I do quite a 
bit of that sort of thing for the summer 
folks and she had heard of me. Sincethen 
I’ve made her a deal of pretty, roseleaf 
things that just suited her pink pretti- 
ness. We got to be fine friends. It was 
this spring that I suspected she was 
worried about something, but she never 
would tell me what it was. That is the 
truth. I do not know what Persis 
Shalotte had on her mind. But a week 
ago she came to me all in a fluster and 
asked if she sent her bag to me some 
night would I take it in and her, too, 
if she came a bit later? All she would 
say was that she was going away; she 
had done a very foolish thing. Of 
course, I promised. The evening of that 
awful night she called me up and said 
Marian would bring her bag to me in 
an hour or so, (Continued on page 40) 
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A PERSONAL PLEDGE OF SERVICE 


Black Cat 


HOSIERY & 


Reinforced 


OMEN do most of the buying of hosiery 
and underwear, whether for men, women 
or children. 


Women are careful buyers. They like to 
know what they are getting, where it comes 
from—the intent and responsibility of the 
Makers. 


Ask the average woman about hosiery and 
underwear; she will tell you she is less settled 
in her buying habits and convictions than in 
almost any other merchandise she buys. 


Too often she feels that values are accidental, 
depending upon what she can find in the stores. 


When she finds just the goods she likes she is 
not always sure of getting them a second time. 


Stores carry too many unes. Their stocks 
are mixed and changing. Responsibility for 
quality is thus scattered and divided. 


Often the brand or trade-mark you see on 
hosiery and underwear is not the name of the 
Maker, but the mark of the jobber or middle- 
man who buys from the mill and sells to the 
stores, 


Responsibility should be direct from the 
Maker to your Dealer and you. 


It is the purpose of the Allen A Company to 


Cooper’s-Bennington 


UNDERWEAR 


Spring Needle 


put real conviction into the minds of hosiery 
and underwear purchasers everywhere. 


To produce standard merchandise of known 
merit and unchanging quality, with the name 
of the Maker on every piece. 


The Allen A mark is the maker’s pledge of 
responsibility to you. 

It means the merging of such famous brands 
as Black Cat Hosiery and Cooper’s-Bennington 
Spring Needle Underwear—great Mills with 
thirty years of established reputation and the 


_ good-will of millions of consumers. 


It means adding to these brands the owners’ 
name as a personal earnest of uniform quality 
and dependable value. 

“Allen”—the name of the owners; and “A” 
—the standard mark of first and finest grade. 

Ask for Allen A Black Cat Hosiery in silk, 


lisle, and cotton, for men, women and children. 


For Allen A Cooper’s-Bennington Spring 
Needle Underwear for men and boys, in all 
weights for all seasons. 


Tell your Dealer to concentrate on these 
goods, keep up his assortment and sizes—buy- 
ing from the Mills direct. 


An advantage to him and to you. 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Copyright, 1920, The Allen A Company 


Because of delays in transportation and the paper shortage, the July and August issues are combined. 
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| Here we are / 
| Little Brother & Little Sister 


ocalpax 


HERE they are, those wonderful new Sealpax 

athletic undersuits —“Little Brother and - 
4 Little Sister Sealpax,” a union suit and under- 
waist combined. Here, to bring “Dad’s Com- 
fort to Dad’s Kids’—to keep them cool and com- 
fortable. Here to give them a garment whose 
sturdy fabric, elastic seat, reinforced stitching, 
D taped buttons, etc., all combine to make it almost 
wear-proof. 


] Get your children “Little Brother and Little 
4 Sister Sealpax’’—at your dealer—in the sanitary 
Sealpax container. Write for “The Sealpax 
Family Booklet. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. | 


4 Fetewda tie 


A dainty Athletic under- 
wear for women “Just as 
Comfortable, as Brother’s.”’ 


A better athletic under- 
wear for men sold in a 
cleaner way. 


Your 


and Little Sister’ | 


Woman’s World 


The Angel of the Lord 


(Continued from page 12) 


Oh, touchdown! 
Oh, you Ralph 
Six to nothing— 


him. ‘Touchdown! 
Did you see that? 
Giles! Touchdown! 
oh—oh!”’ 

It was the following Sunday after- 
noon that they walked over to the river 
and became engaged; she was his, that 
boy whose picture was in all the papers 
that morning. 

Lo’ out, Edna!”’ 

They passed together from the little 
woods path out to a grass-grown road— 
mere wagon tracks winding through the 
maples and the pine. Sunshine came 
down aslant upon them as they walked 
side by side. 

“You got in action several times, 
didn’t you, Ralph?*’ Edna asked. 

“Some; not much. Mostly it was 
marching when we got to the front; 
following them back; no real fighting. 
I didn’t do anything.” 

No, he never thought he did. That 
time he made a touchdown the whole 
team had prepared it for him; they'd 
knocked off the other men and got him 
through. He had only to pick up the 
ball andrun. That was Ralph. 

“You won the Croix de Guerre,’’ she 
said. 

He did not reply directly. A child— 
a little girl of five or six appeared down 
the road before them running and 
stumbling and catching herself and 
running forward. 

“Hello!’’ Ralph hailed and hastened 
toward her. 

“Oh, Mister!’’ the child cried out. 
““Mister, have you seen Pop?”’ 

““Pop?’’ said Ralph, picking her up. 
“Did he come down this way?’’ 

“In the wagon; Mister; oh, oh, can 
you git ‘im for me? Mama, she—she 
says to git Pop to come back. Oh, 
Mister!’’ 

It was perfectly plain that something 
had happened here in the woods and 
Ralph, without further words, put the 
child down and ran off in the direction 
she pointed. 

Edna gave her hand to the little girl 
and went with her in the other direction 
to ““mama’’ and home. Nothing had 
happened which the child was able to 
describe, and soon Edna understood 
that it was something about to happen 
and imminently. ‘‘Pop’’ had been sent 
half an hour ago for a doctor, but now 
mama wanted Pop to come back him- 
self; she couldn’t wait for the doctor. 
Except for Mabel and Harry, who was 
younger, and Eva, the baby, mama was 
all alone. : 

So Edna hurried and soon entered a 
clearing at the farther edge of which 
was a house and a barn toward which 
the child led. ““Mama’’—a young 
woman with lots of brown hair and soft 
brown eyes and brave, smiling lips— 
was in bed in the room beside the 
kitchen. 

“Why!” she hailed Edna. ‘Why, 
I’m right glad to see you. Won't you 
come in and set down?”’ 


DNA sat down. A phrase of a ‘‘Suc- 
cessful Business Woman” article, re- 

cently written about herself and which 
she had happened to glance over, re- 
curred to her unconsciously, “A woman 
whom nothing daunts and who is found 
equal to every occasion.’’ But for the 
occasion which was likely to be critical 
at any moment Edna felt wholly and 
hopelessly lacking. But the woman did 
not. 

“Ym Mrs. Fred Kendrick,’’ 
introduced herself, hospitably. 

“I’m Miss Enfield,’’ Edna said; but 
Mrs. Kendrick did not catch the ‘‘ Miss”’ 
correctly; she thought it was ‘“Mrs.’’ 
and Edna did not correct her. 

“I suppose you're stopping over at 
the lake, Mrs. Enfield?” 

“Yes,’’ Edna said. 

“From the Rapids, 
Detroit?”’ 

““Chicago,’’ Edna said. 

“You and your husband were just 
walking through the woods? Pretty, 
this season particular, ain't they? But 
you must like long walks. Must be five 
miles even by the paths from the lake. 
Longer by the road, of course. Nice for 
me, this morning, you like walks, Mrs. 


she 


are you? Or 


next issue of Woman’s World will be the September number. 


Enfield. No* that I wouldn't be able to 
take care of myself, but somebody 
about’s better. Your husband went 
after my man, Mabel says.” 

“Yes,’’ Edna said again, avoiding the 
trouble of offering a correction. 

“Good of him, too. I’m grateful—” 
she stopped talking a moment. 

Edna started forward anxiously. “Can 
I do anything for you?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, no need now; you know how 
Ths. 2 

“Yes,’’ Edna said again, untruthfully. 

“How many have you got?’ the 
woman asked. 

Edna arose and went to the window. 
There was no sign of Mr. Kendrick re- 
turning or of Ralph. No one at all was 
about but the little girl who was now 
playing outdoors with her small brother 
and the baby, who appeared to be about 
a year old. Except for the sounds of 
the children’s play and of chickens 
clucking and scratching beyond the 
barn, it was absolutely still outside; 
all that part of the world was deserted. 
The house was quiet save for the slight 
labor of Mrs. Kendrick’s breathing and 
the snapping of the wood fire and the 
singing of the kettle on the stove where 
the woman had been keeping water hot. 

“How many have you got?’’ Mrs. 
Kendrick inquired again. 


DNA turned back. ‘I?’ she re- 
peated, stupidly. “I haven’t any.” 
“Oh!”’ the woman said. OLN 
She was looking Edna over uncertainly 
and fearful that she had stirred sorrowful 
memories. “I’m right sorry. I always 
was a hand to say things,’ she apolo- 
gized. “‘They—they—”’ 

““No,”’ said Edna. ‘“‘They didn’t die. 
I never had any children. I’m not mar- 
ried; I never have been.”’ 

“Oh!’’ Mrs. Kendrick said again, but 
more puzzled. She offered nothing more 
for several minutes while she watched 
Edna with greater curiosity and wonder. 

Edna sat quietly beside the bed, 
waiting, doing nothing and with nothing 
to do; she was perfectly well aware of 
what young Mrs. Kendrick was think- 
ing. Here in this land of woods and 
farms every good-looking girl in fair 
health married; there was no compar- 
able destiny to be considered. <A girl 
married unless—in one or two instances 
in a wide acquaintance—a girl had been 
very much in love with a boy who had 
died and she could not get over it. 
Edna recognized that this thought had 
come into Mrs. Kendrick’s mind. 

“Did he—he—’’ she ventured at 
last—‘‘did he die?”’ 

“No,” Edna said, almost sharply. 
“Nort 

“Or marry someone else?’’ the woman 
persisted with the obstinate privilege 
of the sick. 

“No,” Edna replied again and got 
up and went to the stove where she 
moved the kettle about and mended 
the fire. 

No one had ever thus catechized her 
before; she had never examined herself 
so inevasively, even in her days of 
solitary thinking, wandering on the 
wood paths about here. ‘He’ had 
not died; nor had he married anyone 
else. She would have denied to the 
woman that there ever had been a 
“he’’ for her, but the woman had a 
disconcerting way of catching her and 
forcing out the truth. 

“Then there was—trouble, so you 
didn’t marry him?’ Mrs. Kendrick 
pursued when Edna returned to her. 

eNO 

The girl in bed—sometimes she seemed 
very girlish, indeed, to Edna and, at 
other moments, so much more mature 
a woman than herself—remained silent 
for some time, watching Edna curiously. 
Self-consciousness was not a trait which 
anyone would have thought of associat- 
ing with E. G. Enfield, but for the first 
time in her remembrance Edna longed 
for something to do just for the sake 
of occupation. 

“I’m going on twenty-eight,’” the girl 
volunteered at last. 

“I'm going on—thirty-six,” Edna 
replied and saw Mrs. Kendrick nod 
slightly. At (Continued on page 17) 
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what, Edna wondered. Did she look 
‘her full age to this country girl? Peo- 
ple in the city always pretended that 
she did not, but Mrs. Kendrick was 
going by quite different standards. 
Edna arose nervously again and went 
to the waiting crib in the corner of 
the room and picked up the white, 
tiny garment laid there. 

“First time I wanted a boy,” Mrs. 
Kendrick spoke again, making conver- 
sation. “‘But now I’ve had both, I don’t 
really care. Boy or girl—would you 
mind, I’m right sorry, but would you 
mind setting in this chair close to me 
again?—your hands; that’s nice—I’ll 
hold to you— No, not bad now— 
Anyway, don’t you be frightened; I 
know just what to do— Now what 
was I sayin’?—”’ 

“Boy or girl—’’ Edna supplied. 

“Oh, yes. I wanted a boy,’’ she 
smiled up at Edna with the recollection 
and something about the smile, so brave, 
so wistful, so sweet, made E. G. Enfield 
suddenly want to bend over and kiss 
this girl whose hands she held. “I 
wanted a boy to have him do the things 
I sort of dreamed ‘bout doing some day, 
Mis’ Enfield. That was funny, now 
you think of it, wasn’t it?”’ 

“How, funny?’’ Edna asked. 

“Well, my thinkin’ that livin’ meant 
doin’ big things; gettin’ to own a big 
factory like the tannery in Boyne or one 
of the big furniture places at the Rapids 
or becomin’ congressman or senator or 
President of the United States. Those 
things are mighty fine, of course, but 
livin’ anyway—here as good as any- 
where else. I wouldn’t want my boy, 
now, to go off from here even to be 
President if it meant givin’ up livin’ 
and bearin’ life — livin’ it and re- 
newin’—”’ : 

She stopped suddenly and looked up 
at Edna with a gasp. She had forgotten 
it was a woman who had chosen not to 
marry, to whom she was _ speaking; 
but Edna would not permit the sparing 
of herself. 

“Go on,’’ she said commandingly. 

““Yes.’’ Mrs. Kendrick said. She 
closed her eyes for a moment, whispering 
to herself so that Edna hardly heard. 
“Tt’s his voice a-callin’! He’s lettin’ 
me know he’s a-come back to me.”’ 


An Important Book 
Sent Free 


‘Co-operation with the Farmer 
Needed to Steady the Nation’s 
Business’ — 


an address before the Agricultural 


Publishers’ Association Convention, 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
delivered by Lewis E. Pierson, 
Chairman of the Board, Irving 
National Bank, New York, will be 
sent free to those interested. 


Address, Irving National Bank, 
Woolworth Bidg., New York City. 


Edna heard the halloo the next time 
**he’’ called. The hand, which had been 
clinging so tightly to hers, relaxed and 
Edna went to the door to see a young 
man running across the beanfield. He 
rushed in past her with a few breathless 
words of thanks and went to his wife. 
Edna turned her back as he knelt beside 
the bed and took his wife in his arms, 
but Edna heard his choking voice and 
the girl’s sweet reply—oh, so sweet and 
tender. Edna went out and stood near 
the children. When their father came 
out a few minutes later, she learned 
that Ralph had taken the team and 
was continuing on the way for the 
doctor. He was going to telephone from 
a house down by the Boyne road; then, 
as the wood road was impassable for an 
automobile, he was to wait with the 
horses to bring the doctor in. 


HERE was a double relief in the fact 

that Mr. Kendrick had returned and 
Ralph had not, which made Edna angry 
at herself and ashamed. She liked to be 
equal to emergencies, but she knew 
perfectly well that she had not been 
equal to that which—it had seemed— 
had been upon her. She sat down on the 
dry grass where the children were play- 
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ing and she put out her arms to the 
youngest, who was just beginning to 
walk. The little child circled Edna 
shyly for a minute and then decided to 
make friends. Edna took her in her 
arms and held her with amazing emo- 
tions. There was something about this 
young life just growing here in the open 
while another life was about to be born, 
in the poor, lonely little sunshiny house, 
which affected Edna _bewilderingly— 
far more than the knowledge of babies 
born in the city hospitals, where her 
friends at home went. Of course, Edna 
had never been about the hospitals; 
she had been at her office coolly and 
effectively calculating the costs of ma- 
terials and freight charges. She thought 
of Allie and of Allie’s boy who had run 
away to the war and was back now with 
his proud wound stripe and _ service 
chevrons. Allie never had accomplished 
much—only her three children. Allie’s 
husband was almost a failure; as much 
of a failure as Ralph was so far. 

Edna put down the little child gently 


and suddenly stood up with her hands | 


pressed to her breast. A few minutes 
later Mr. Kendrick came out the door. 


“She'd like to see you just a minute | 


now,’ he whispered. 

Edna went in beside the bed. ‘‘You’re 
fearin’ too much for me, Mis’ Enfield,’’ 
the girl said. “I thought I ought to 
tell you—since you don’t know,” she 
said gently, ““that God gives us special 
strength. You see—that is, Mis’ En- 
field, I always see the Angel from 
Heaven ’bout now. You know, 


““When shepherds watched their flocks 
by night, 

All seated on the ground,’’ she re- 
peated, 

“The Angel of the Lord came down 

And glory shone around. 

‘Fear not,’ said he, for mighty dread 

Had seized their troubled minds. 

“Glad tidings of great joy, I bring, 

To you and all mankind.’ 


“Tt seems to me,’’ Mrs. Kendrick 
said, ‘“‘that for a minute or so, the Lord 
lets any mother see that Angel—a-goin’ 
‘round to tell the earth to be glad that 
another baby’s born . . Maybe 
maybe I’m sacrilegious, but sometimes 
I see it, Mis’ Enfield—” 

Edna bent and this time kissed the 
sweet, wistful lips; then she abandoned 
the room to the husband and wife and 
went outside with the children again 
and waited. 


ALPH brought the doctor in good 

time; with him came a woman far 
more capable than Edna to do what 
was to be done. 

“They won't need us now, Edna,” 
Ralph said, after he had consulted with 
the doctor. ‘‘Everything is going to 
be all right. We can go.” 

“Do you want to go, Ralph?’’ 

“No,” he confessed. ‘No, Edna; 
I just thought maybe you did.” 

“Why did you think that?’’ she 
demanded. ‘‘What made you?”’ 

“Why, Edna!’’ he exclaimed in 
amazement. 

But she would not let him see her 
face; she turned from him and walked 
away. There echoed in her mind the 
words of the girl “‘goin’ on twenty- 
eight,’’ who was about to see for the 
fourth time the Angel of the Lord, 
“a-goin’ ’round to tell the earth to be 
glad that another baby’s born—I 
thought I ought to tell you—since 
you don’t know =<). 7. 

Mrs. Kendrick had meant nothing 
superior in that; she had only been 
sweet and gentle, trying to explain. 
It was true; Edna did not know; she 
had not even suspected. 

“The Angel of the Lord!’? Edna 
stood stock still, her hands clenched 
beside her, the heels of her walking boots 
boring into the powdery soil of the 
beanfield. Suddenly she laughed, al- 
most ghastly, at herself. She was 
thinking of the interviews she had given, 
assuming herself fit and most competent 
to speak upon the ‘‘World Duty of 
Women,” upon ‘“‘The Alternative to 
Marriage,” and the others she had 
signed. “I thought I ought to tell you 
—since you don’t know .. . thinkin’ 
that livin’ meant doin’ big things; 
gettin’ to own a big factory . . . or be- 
coming senator (Continued on page 53) 


A Cool Lunch 


for a busy man on ahot day 


Grape-Nuts 


A sustaining cereal food of appeal 
ing flavor, quickly digested and full 
of sound nourishment. 


“There's a Reason” 


ABY’S instinct leads to the Hygeia. Because the 
breast is broad and flexible, because it offers the 
natural mother-shape, the Hygeia makes weaning-time easy. 


The Hygeia food-cell is open as a tumbler for easy, 
thorough cleaning. Such cleanliness protects baby from 
sickness. 


Sold at drug stores everywhere. Hygeia stamped on 
bottle, breast, box. 


The HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CoO., Inc. 
1206 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


This Narrow-Neck Bottle 


is dangerous. It is too 
choked for perfect clean- 
ing. It endangers baby’s 
life every nursing, 5,000 
times a year. 


Read the notice on page three of this issue. 
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DAVOL 
Alomizer 


No. 46 


“The Davol Spray 
Drives Germs Away” 


After motoring or riding — before 
singing or speaking — after working and 
before retiring —a DAVOL Spray will 
keep your throat clean and strong. 


DAVOL 


Steady-Spray 


ATOMIZER 


DAVOL Atomizer -No. 46 is built for 
service. One squeeze of the bulb gives 
a continuous spray. Bulb of finest rub- 
ber — extra soft, thick and strongly 
reinforced. Bottle of tough, tempered, 
almost unbreakable glass. 

The rnin’ druegists carr, eal line 
of DAVOL Rubber Pro nels, tokeep 
you well an infancy to old age. 


Write to-day for FREE copy of booklet, 
“HEAT AND COLD.” 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 


Supersertiice 
Mw Vasal Douche 
No. 40 
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Cretonne-Trimmed Hangings 
To Brighten Your Sleeping Room 


bedspreads, dresser scarfs, lamp 

shades, sofa cushions, and almost 
everything else in the line of draperies 
and hangings is not new, but I’ll venture 
to say this is a new way of using it— 
this cut-out way I’m going to tell you 
about. 

To begin with, since it is used only 
as trimming, it takes only a small amount 
of cretonne, which should preferably 
be of a pattern with distinct motifs, 
which can be cut out from the sur- 
rounding design. You will usually find 
the floral patterns more adaptable for 
this purpose, though some of the con- 
ventional designs are also good. Now 
decide upon the material you are going 
to use for the background of your cre- 
tonne-trimmed articles. Unbleached 
muslin is very satisfactory and is espe- 
cially nice for summer use—you know 
many housewives consider it economy 
to have one set of hangings for winter, 
another for summer. Cotton poplin, 
rep, plain Japanese crepe, crash, or a 
dozen other materials are also suitable; 
you will be governed by your own 
preference and the price you wish to 
pay. 

Curtains may be made any style you 
wish, but the straight hanging strips, 


r NHE use of cretonne for curtains, 


Make a round sofa cushion 
of cotton poplin, rep, satine 
or silk to match'your cur- 
fains by topping it with 
an eight-inch circle of con- 
trasting color, to which a cre- 
tonne motif has been applied. 


Read the 


By HARRIET MARKHAM 


from twelve to fifteen inches wide, with 
an overhanging valance about eight 
inches wide when complete, are generally 
popular. 

If it is necessary to piece the bed- 
spread to make it the proper width, 
the piecing may be covered with one 
or two rows of featherstitching or chain 
stitch. Hems may be held down with 


coarse blanket stitch in black or any 


notice on page three of this issue. 


other color, of coarse, washable floss. 

Cut the motifs out of the cretonne, 
leaving about one-quarter inch to turn 
under. Either hem them with invisible 
stitches to the plain material, or blanket 
stitch them with colored floss. 

Make your large motifs alike, but 
the smaller ones may be slightly varied— 
an extra leaf here, an extra posy there, 
to fit the corner where they are to go. 


A pretty, inexpensive lamp or 
candle shade is made from two 
strips of unbleached muslin each 
one-half the length of the circum- 
ference of the wire frame you 


select. Cut muslin wide enough 
to allow for a quarter-inch hem 
at top and bottom and cut the 
ends diagonally. Sew the pieces 
together, end to end, buttonhole 
top and botlom with black floss, 
apply the cretonne motifs and 
line the shade with rose silk. 


Don't throw away any of the leftover 
cretonne—even the smallest flowers and 
parts may be used for pincushions, tal- 
cum powder can covers, candle shades 
and so on and so on to the very end of 
decorative household accessories, and 
the scraps, which are good for nothing 
else, may be used as “‘stuffing’’ for your 
porch pillows. 
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Simmons Company, 1920 


The “SHERATON” 
No. 1967—in Twin Pair 


Made of Simmons’ new Square 
Steel Tubing—Seamless, smooth 
and beautifully finished. . 

Exquisitely enameled in the ac- 
cepted Decorative Colors. 

Has the Simmons patented 
pressed steel Noiseless Corner 
Locks. Easy rolling casters. 


Your choice of Twin Pair and 
Double Width. Specially pleas- 
ing in Twin Pair. 


Because of delays in tran 


HE normal healthy person should never 
have any trouble in sleeping soundly. 
Neither work nor worry can keep you 
awake night after night if your bed invites 
complete repose. 


If your bed is quiet, the very fatigue of the dzy 
will make your nerves re- 
lax. But it only takes the 
slight creak of a wooden 
bed, the rattle of an ordi- 
nary metal bed, to startle 
the nerves, causing dreams 
and restlessness. 


* * . 


You should know the Simmons Bed— 

The noiseless bed— 

The bed built for sleep. 

Thousands of people will tell you that they 
never realized how deep and sound sleep can be, 
until they discarded wooden beds and ordinary 
metal beds for a Simmons Bed—noiseless, restful, 
sleep-inviting. 


- 
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Lack of Sleep may be 
the fault of your Bed 


Simmons Company are pioneer makers of 


Metal Beds built for sleep— 


Makers of the wonderful Simmons Springs 
that really do invite the body to lie out flat, 
every muscle relaxed — 


- Specialists, too, in Twin Beds—that fine prin- 
ciple of a separate bed for every one, so that one 
sleeper does not disturb the other, or communicate 
a cold or other ailment. 


* * * 


Ask the leading dealer in your section about 
Simmons Steel Beds, Brass Beds, Children’s 
Cribs and Springs—the most popular sleeping 
equipment in his store, 


They cost little if any more than ordinary beds 
and springs. 


And when you are selecting your Simmons 
Beds with an eye to their appearance in the room, 
you will see that Simmons has for the first time 
established beautiful and authoritative design m 


Metal Beds. 


Sleep is a big subject! Write us for the brochure, “What Leading Medical Journals and 


Health Magazines Say About Separate Beds and Sound Sleep.” Free of charge. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA 


KENOSHA 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS-auit frsieep 


sportation and the paper shortage, the July and August issues are combined. 
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CLEAR YOU 
COMPLEXIO 


WITH 


CUTICURA 
* SOAP + 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
moteand maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 


wee-Cuticura Toilet Trio-@e 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
heal, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume. Everywhere for 25c. Sample each 
free by mail. Address postal: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. AA, Malden, Mass. 

Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 


“Freemans 
| FACE POWDER 


| 
So eter 


| 
OMEN whose 


F preference for 

| Freeman’s Face Powder | 

has never lessened dur- | 

|| ing 40 years know that | 

}| the exclusive use of this 

} pure,smooth powderin | 
f 


youth and later life is 
largely responsible for 
their clear, fresh, vel- 
| vety skins. 

All tints at all toilet counters 


}: 4 

| 50c (douvle the quantity of old 
1 | 25c size) plus 2c war tax. Min- 

| 


iature box mailed for 4c plus le 
war tax. 

THE al : 
FREEMAN PERFUME CO. | \/!! 
Dept. 87 joey 


Cincinnati, O. 


Your next issue of Woman’s World will be the September number. 
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PLAIN AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK 
New Collars for Old Costumes 


The medallions which form this dainty 
collar are crocheted separately and joined 
to a bias tape or a piece of doubled 
bias net. Use No. 100 mercerized crochet 
cotton and a steel hook, size 138. 


sometimes wonder if there was 

ever a time when the shop win- 
dows, the ready-made clothing in the 
stores and the homemade costumes of 
our feminine friends showed a wider 
array of dainty collars, cuffs and vestees 
than they show right now. We doubt it. 
The wise woman, that is the woman 
who knows the importance of bringing 
out her best points, will have on hand a 
generous supply of these pretty acces- 
sories, for she will realize, no doubt, 
that there never was, is or ever will be, 
a dress, whether it be old or new, no mat- 
ter how becoming, but that it could be 
made just a little more so by the addi- 
tion of a pretty collar, a touch of white 
or a dainty color at the throat and wrists. 


ahh is the day of the®collar. We 


Follow 
the working pattern 
below for 


filet edge for collar 
and vest set 


By 


For refurbishing last season’s dress 
or suit there is nothing that contributes 
such an up-to-date air, at least nothing 
for so small an outlay of time and money, 
as the attractive collar-and-cuff sets. 

Collars need not be so elaborate or 
expensive to be exquisitely beautiful. 
For the filet crochet tab collars, which 
are so popular just now, the very finest 
mercerized crochet cotton is used, unless 
you really prefer it made of coarser 
thread. The little tabs are of various 
shapes—square, oblong, semicircular 


Use this illustration as your pattern. The 
center part of the medallion is made first; 
the scallop is made as follows: ch 8*, skip 
2 sps, dtc in spoke, ch 4, repeat from*, 
then fill each space with 6 dc. 


and triangular, and are crocheted 
separately, being sewed together on a 
narrow net or lawn band. One of the 


advantages of this style of collar is that 


ree 
ae shearer eceenes sree or, 


Filet lace has been extremely popular for some 
time, and promises to continue to be. 
much less expensive to make the lace than to 
buy it, so why not maké a voile or organdie 
collar-and-vest set for one of your summer 
frocks. 
and a steel hook, size 12. 


It is 


Use No. 80 mercerized crochet cotton 


BESSIE WILLIAMS 


it fits a round neck as well as a square 
one. While for general use white is 
more satisfactory for these crocheted 
collars, you may make them in any of 
the dainty colors in which the crochet 
cotton can be obtained. 

Just the other day I saw the prettiest 
blue-and-white checked gingham dress, 
ever so simply made, with a light blue 
crocheted tab collar, like the one in the 
upper left-hand corner of this page, 
and cuffs to match. You can’t imagine 
how attractive it was. I also saw a 
yellowish-tan organdie waist with the 
tab collar crocheted of ecru thread of 
a slightly darker shade, which made a 
very pretty combination. 

Now for the organdie sets. Really it 
seems as if the designers must have 
spent a lifetime working out the dozens 
and dozens of frilled and hemstitched, 
picoted and tucked, shirred and feather- 
stitched fancies that are so charming. 
I am showing but one of these, but I 
have selected one I thought would be 
the most generally becoming to feminine 
faces; which would be the easiest to 
launder and which would look as well 
after Jaundering as before—and to tell 
the truth that is more than can be said 
of some of the more “‘frilly”’ ones. 


These semi-circular medallions are also cro- 
cheted separately and sewed to a narrow tape 
or nel band. Mercerized crochet cotton No. 
150 and a steel hook, size 14, are the mate- 
rials required. Follow block pattern below, 


The 
collar and vest is suitable either for a 


white organdie filet-trimmed 
dress or a suit. The black-and-white 
working pattern shows a mitered corner 
which, I am sure, you will have no 
trouble following. If you wish, the 
foundation material may be white, with 
colored filet, or the organdie may be 
colored, with white filet, or both may be 
in colors. Perhaps you'll want to put a 
bit more work on this set. If you do, 
run clusters of pin tucks in the organdie 
at the inner edge of the filet lace, letting 
them intersect at the corners. Groups 
of tucks may also be run in the vestee, 
between the rows of lace. 
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; Music Wherever You Are 
A Columbia Grafonola al- move or set or measure. Just i 
ways gives you lots of fun and put on your record and the 


requires mighty little care. Grafonola automatically plays 
Its Non Set Automatic Stop, and stops itself. 

an exclusive Columbia im- Full, pure, unmuffied tone. 

provement, lets you listen in Exquisite beauty of design. 

peace to the very end of every. The greatest convenience of 

record. There’s nothing to  mecnanism. 


Cotumsia GRrapHoPHoNeE Co., New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


££ ol Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models 
“i _ up to $300; Period Designs upto $2100 


° 


Because of delays in transportation and the paper shortage, the July and August issues are combined. 


"ORIGINAL PATENTED 
pds PLPELESS FURNACE 
with the Thermo-Seal Inner Lining 


Have Your Homer Pipeless Furnace 
Installed Now— and Avoid 
the Cold Weather Rush 


HOUSANDS of families all over 
America are having their Homer 
Pipeless Furnace installed now. 


The tremendous increase in building 
operations—the enormous demand for 
Homer Pipeless Furnaces means that 
in the Fall contractors and builders will 
be rushed as never before in order to 
finish new homes for Fall occupancy. 


There is going to be a shortage of 
Homer Pipeless Furnaces — although 
our new factory is turning out twice as 
many Homer Pipeless Furnaces as we 
did Jast year. 


In order that you may not be disap- 
pointed—either because of shortage of 
workmen or Furnaces— we strongly 
recommend that you arrange for instal- 
lation at as early a date as possible. 


There is a Homer dealer near you. If you 
don’t know him write us and we will be 
glad to refer you to the Homer dealer in your 
community. 


Be sure to get the facts about the famous 
Homer Thermo-Seal Inner Lining. Saves 
coal and money. It is an exclusive Homer 
feature as is also the Homer Strokel Iron fire 
pot—which resists rust and heat to a remark- 
able degree and lasts much longer than the 
ordinary kind. 

Homer Pipeless Furnaces are widely in de- 


mand for churches, halls, moving picture the- 
atres and other buildings of similar character. 


Less Price. {t Heats 
ss Fuel It Ventilates 
More Heat It Satisfies 


HOMER FURNACE COMPANY 
100 Clay Ave., Coldwater, Mich. 


You will love this new product by Watkins— 
Watkins, the original, the Jargest of its kind in the 
world—the concern that for more than half a cen- 
tury has stood for Quality. This New Garda Face 


Powder is dainty, alluring, irresistibly charming. 
So pure,sosoft,so perfectly blending and clinging is 


Garda Face Powder 
that its use adds a new joy to youthful beauty and 
to age a grateful boon. The flowers of Araby, of 
France and Italy, and the subtle fragrance of ‘the 
blossoms of the Orient were blended by skillful 
Watkins’ perfumers to produce the delicate new 
Garda odor. Fifty-two years of experience go 
into this newest Watkins’ product to insure 113 
purity, distinctiveness and satisfaction. 
You May Have a Sample to Try 

by simply sending us your name, address and a 
2-cent stamp. Write for it toda y and learn also 
obout the other Garda Products perfumed with 
Garda—the new odor. 


THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 
Winona, Miro. Dept. 132 


Men and women Garda Prepars- 
seeking an unu- tions sold only 


sual opportuni through our 


. 
ty to represent 8,000 represen- 
us shou'd write tatives in town 
_ today for plan. © ‘Products and country. 
rN — ___. 
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Crochet That Lends Itself to Corset Covers 
and Combination Suits 


HE crocheted yoke has been going 
“‘over the top”’ of corset covers, 
nightgowns and combination suits 

for some time, but it is a feature of 
crochet in which the interest of needle- 
workers never seems to wane. The 
yokes and allover crochet corset cover 
illustrated on this page are a bit out 
of the ordinary, and are sure 
to be welcomed by all who 


in the yoke. 4th Row is 8 t ¢ in each 


space of ch 5, 
Diamond Design Crocheted Yoke 
F ONE is looking for a pattern which 
works up quickly and yet very pret- 
tily, this one will be just what you want 
to make. The materials required are 


across. Make 24 rows of diamonds or 
a strip long enough for the front of the 
yoke. For the underarm make 6 rows 
of 2 diamonds in a row. For the back 
ch 46, dc in 14th st from hook, make 
the diamond and repeat the pattern for 
the length required for the back. The 
shoulder straps—join the thread to the 
top of outside edge, ch 10, dc 
in corner of diamond, ch 3, 


crochet. [ 


Fitted Corset Cover in 
Knot Stitch 


HE entire piece of work is 
knot stitch with the ex- 
ception of the front and_ bot- 
tom edge, the beading and 
edge around the neck and 
sleeves. Use No. 30 crochet 
cotton and a steel hook Size 10. 
Knot Stitch directions:— 
Having loop on hook, draw 
out to long  quarter-inch, 
thread over, draw through 
long loop, ch 1, insert hook 
between long loop and 
third thread, over and draw 
through, over and draw 
through both loops on 
hook. Repeat, as one long 
crochet notch is made of 
two knots. Join second knot 
to work with dc. 

Select a good style tight- 
fitting corset cover pattern, 
make a chain the length of 
lower part of back of the 
paper pattern, make the 
knot stitch shaping the 
corset cover to fit the pat- 
tern. The work is left open 
under the arm and sewed up 
after the shape of corset cover 
is complete. Six rows of dc 
finish each front. At the bot- 
tom add 4 rows of t ¢ and 1 
row of dc. 

Beading around the neck:— 
Join in a sp, ch 3, t ¢ in same 
sp, ch 3, 2 t c in next sp, repeat 
around. 2d Row—Ch 5.de 
in next sp, repeat around. 
3d, 4th and 5th Rows are the 
same as the second. 6th Row 
—Add 6 t c in each ch all the 
way around. If you prefer, 
you may use the Square Mesh 
beading illustrated below. 


Corset Cover Yoke of 
Allover Crochet 


ITH No. 50 mercerized 


crochet cotton and a 
steel hook Size 11, make a 
chain long enough for the 


width of front of yoke (16 
inches for a 38-inch yoke), 
d c in 6th st from hook, 1 dc 
in each of the next 2 sts, *ch 3, 
skip 3, 3 d ec, repeat from* 
across, ch 5, turn; 2 t cin sp, ch 5, 
in next sp, repeat across. Repeat these 
two rows until work measures about four 
inches. Do not break thread, but add the 
shoulder strap, which is the same pat- 
tern only about three inches wide. Make 
the other shoulder strap the same, 
make a chain, join the two straps and 
make the back the same as the 
front. Two-inch stripes are 
added under the arm and if 
you wish the same width (two 
inches) stripe is added down 
the front. Beading to go 
around neck and. sleeves:— A 
Join the thread, ch 3, t ¢ in 

same st, ch 4, skip 4 sts, 2 t c, repeat 
around the top and sleeves. 2d and 
3d Rows are the same as the pattern 


A very narrow edge ii Pyramid design 


juwese wee. 


~— 


A Square Mesh beadiivy hai 22 stvong and aurable 
. 


Pi are 


The corset cover at the top of the illustration is tight fitting and 


made almost entirely of knot stitch 


Tie corsel cover tn the center has a front strip and yoke 


of lacy, allover crochet 


Even the beginner at crochet will have no trouble making this 
yoke in Diamond design if she carefully follows 


abbreviations and directions 


two balls of mercerized crochet cotton 
No. 50 and a steel hook Size 11: 

Chain 65, d c in 14th st from hook, 
ch 3, turn, 5 t c in loop just made, ch 3, 
turn, 1 t c in each t c (this forms.a dia- 
mond), *skip 4 sts on ch, dt c in 5th st, 
ch 5, skip 4 sts, d c, ch 3, turn, make 
another diamond, repeat from* making 


narrow Shell edge suiiable for any undergarment ° 


6 diamonds in all, d t ¢ in last st of ch, 
ch 8, turn. 2d Row—D ¢ in corner of 
diamond, *ch 4,1 dtecindtc of previous 
row, ch 4, d ¢ in corner of next diamond, 
repeat from* 4 times, ch 4, dt ¢ in ch 
of 8, ch 8, turn. 3d Row—D ¢ in corner 
of diamond, ch 3, turn, make a diamond, 
dtcindtc of previous row, and repeat 


a4 


aC EEE hase 


sew 


Read the notice on page three of this issue. 


turn, “make dia- ~ 
mond, ch 3, turn; 
make. diamond; 
repeat. making z: 
diamonds across 
strap, ch 8, turn, 
.*d-e¢ in corner of) 
diamond, ch 4, 


repeat from* 
Make the strap 
the length  re- 
quired. The ovt- 
side edge is fin- 
ished with 6 d ¢ 
in each space. The inside 
edge has a small scallop of 
6 t ¢ in each st.—Design 
by Mrs. B. Taylor. 


Baby Edge 


H 7, join to form ring, 

fill with 7 dc, *ch 7, 
take hook out of work and 
insert it in 3d from last d.e, 
catch the ch and fill with 7 
d c, repeat from*, for required 
length, break thread. Fasten 
thread in middle d ¢ of first 
scallop, *ch 7, take hook out 
of work and insert it in the 
same st, join to form ring, fill 
with 7 dc, dc in next scallop 
and repeat from”*. 


Beaded Edge 


H 8, join to form ring, fill 

with 6 d c, *ch 6, catch 

in next to last d c, 6d c in this 

ring, repeat from* for the 

required length, ch 5, t ¢ in 

2d space, ch 3, t ¢ in next space 
and repeat across the work. 


Square Mesh Beading 


H 12, sl st in first st, *4 

d.c in ring, ch 2,4 dc in 
same ring, ch 8, take hook 
out of work and insert hook ° 
in ch of 2, bring ch of 8 through 
and repeat from* for the 
length required, work 4 d c¢ 
in space, ch 2, 4 d ¢ in next 
space and repeat across. 


Pyramid Edge 


H 6, *d ¢ in Ist st from 

hook, t c in next st, dte¢ 
in next st, t/t em) next “st, 
thread over needle 4 times 
in next st,.ch 6, and repeat 
from* for the required length. At end 
ch 7, catch in top of pyramid with d c, 
ch 7, catch in next pyramid, repeat.— 
Mrs. Hirsh. 


Narrow Shell Edge 


DGE: ist Row—Ch 9, t ¢ in Ist 

st, ch 4, t c in same st, ch 3, turn. 
2d Row—8 tc in ch of 4, tc in 
tc, ch 2, tc in 7th st of ch, ch 5, 
turn. 3d Row—T cinte, ch4, 
skip 3 t c of shell, d c, ch 3, 
turn. Repeat 2d and 3d rows 
for length required. There is 
always a demand among needle- 
workers for pretty, durable, 
simply made edges and headings to trim 
undergarments, and they will find thatthe 
five shown here fill all these’ requirements. 


For wearing qualities Baby edge can’t be beaten 


dtcindte, ch4,~ 
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leittle «Il ots’* Play"Aprons..| 
ee Shoes that make possible 


By ELIZABETH G. BROWN 


LAY aprons is a subject in which finished necks and armholes with easy © : 

the mothers of active tots are al- little crocheted edges—a simple picot a 1 eren aur OT 
ways interested, for it is a subject edge would do if you don’t want to 

which insists upon being attended to. put more work on it, and if you prefer, 

No matter how courageously the young the working patterns for the designs ’ : Ss 


mother starts, at the beginning of the can be used for cross-stitch. CVE 
baby’s career, with the resolution that ad Mm Nn 


her child shall always be dressed in white 


and dainty pinks and blues, she is apt Sweaters for Mid- 
summer and Early Fall 


(Illustrated in colors on page 26) SLENDER little Louis heeled pump for your 
Crochet Over-Waist. Fig. 1 muslins. Leather trimmed sport shoes for 
ORE for its attractive appear- your tweed suit. The neatest of low heeled 
M ance than for actual warmth oxfords for your ginghams. Shoes for dress occasions, 
is this crocheted over-waist of for walking, for tennis, for housewear. 
dark green. The solid band effect is 4 . Pine 
treble crochet and the stripes between, Such a variety of trim shapely models in Keds! 
filet. Either Shetland floss or a soft It is really hard to choose between them. So inexpen- 
twisted crochet cotton No. 5 and a bone sive are they that you do not hesitate to choose a pair 
crochet hook No. 4 are used for making for practically every gown in your wardrobe. 
this over-waist. 
Chain 140, t c in 4th st from hook, 1 Keds are made of very finely woven canvas, the 
t c in each of the remaining sts (making most popular fabric for shoes this season. The soles 
140 tc in all), ch3, turn; 1 tc in each are of the finest rubber. They are shaped to fit snugly 
of the 15 sts, *ch 2, skip 1, tc, repeat and built to hold their shape, but are so flexible and 
from* 4 times (making 5 sps), 5 gr light that they are most comfortable even in the hot 
5 j (16, 1-c),.5 sp, 5 gr, 5 sp; 5 gr) 52sp, cs e ; } desione 
Bobby Brown had a little brown linen play ch3, turn. This last row is repeated until weather. The models are planned oy expert designers 
apron. trimmed with two filet crochet ducks, your work measures about 20 inches. who are in touch with style tendencies. 
and he liked it so well that I want to pass_ For over the shoulders 5 gr, 5 sp, 5 gr, 
along the design to other little boys’ and ch 3, turn and repeat for 9 or 10 inches. - An entirely new feature 


girls’ mothers. The block patterns may be After the two shoulders are complete 
used for cross-stitch or filet, whichever you ch 44, join and make the front the same 


prefer. as the back. Several of the newest designs have 


welt construction soles, boxed toes and 
the inner reinforcements that give them 


to be an exceptional mother—or her child : 
the formality and dignity of the dressiest These Keds oxfords are just vight 


an exceptional youngster—if she doesn’t f ; bedoly. P 

or street shoes—slender lines, military 
sooner or Eee Wed eee ee the leather shoes. heel, of fine even canvas. May be had 
pale colors—w 1¢ct stay pale’’ just with low athletic heel and trimming 
about as long as it takes to get baby Keds are made for everyone. Sister’s of perforated buckskin. 
buttoned into them—and give in to shoes are aS smart as mother’s. The N 


the temptation of dark blues and 
browns, which, even though they may 
suggest an “institution,’’ do at the 
same time hide a multitude of spots and 
save the mother the time and labor of 


children’s Keds are made on the wide 
Nature lasts that allow proper foot free- 
dom. They are light and cool and give 
just the right protection for little feet. 


_ more frequent washing and ironing. “‘And all the ducks went ‘Quack! Quack! There are also Keds for men and for boys. 
“If I could only devise some kind of Qyack!’"—in the old nursery rhyme, but : 
a play apron that looks ‘dress-up,’"’ fhese are all well-behaved filet o rons chiveh pAsk)to see the different models. - See 
said one young mother to me the other qucks, and fieg Gascdseg a ord: how light they feel, how trim your foot 
day. ‘I hate to keep warning Mary looks. Look for the name Keds on the 
Jane not to do this and not to do that The belt is 16 sts wide and a yard and sole. 
because she'll get her best dress soiled g half long. Join belt at the waistline or A Ratelan ier ar a eA 
or torn—and I won’t. But I also hate 4 trifle below, as the illustration shows. { every shoe aeaier's Weer othe. ren ren ps half 


Louis heels, long, graceful vamps. 


Knitted Sweater with Belt and Keds are made only by the United 
Pockets. Fig. 2 States Rubber Company. It has spent 

ERE is one of the most practical many years developing canvas rubber- 
styles you will find for general soled shoes, perfecting a line of footwear 
becomingness and all-around wear. that is suitable for every occasion—trim, 


About nine ounces for the body and one 
ounce of contrasting color for the trim- 
ming, one pair of amber knitting needles, 


stylish shoes that are reasonably priced. 
You will be enthusiastic over their ap- 


Size 5, and one pair of steel needles, pearance and fit, See them today at 
Size 10, are the materials required. The any good shoe dealer’s. 

bands or trimming are made on the steel , 

needles and made separate and sewed Men’s and women’s . . $1.50-$7.00 
on when the body of the sweater is Children’s 2 . . 4 $1.15-$4.50 


completed. 
This is a wonderfully good-natured bow- Cast on 100 sts, knit 60 ridges, de- 
wow, and perfectly safe to put into the crease 1 st on each end of needle, knit 10 


little tot's play apron or bib. ridges, decrease (Continued on page 48) The most popular sport shoes 


the country over. These Keds 
are being worn at all the 
fashionable resorts. Snugly fit- 
ting. ankle, light and springy 
Also comes in an oxford model. 


to take her out with me for an af- 
ternoon looking like a little street 
urchin in dark rompers or overalls.”’ 

I didn’t say a word, but I went 
to the closet where I keep Bobby's 
clothes and brought out two of the 
play aprons I’ve made for him— 
the kind in which he can play com- 
fortably and be a credit to me. 
She was so taken with them that 
I thought other mothers might like 
to know about them, and so here 
they are. 

The ‘“‘duck apron,’’ as Bobby 
calls it, is made from heavy brown 
linen—an old skirt of mine—and 
the “‘dog apron”’ from medium blue 
chambray. They are both cut from 
simple kimono dress patterns, omit- 
ting sleeves, and they button or 
snap down the back. 


“s | e 
di de Spaeb Rae aateee Blue chambray, Devonshire or kindergarten U n ite d States Ru b be r Co m pany 


and Bobby is as proud as he can’ cloth makes a practical play apron—one that 
be of his dogs and ducks. I have hides soil ‘‘as well as can be expected.” 


tiga tg 


t 


fie Fae 


The shoe the children love. The wide 
Nature last ts just right for growing feet. 
Suttable for dress-up or for playtime. A sim- 
ilar model is popular with women and girls. 


Your subscription to Woman’s World has been extended one month. 
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Mellins 
Food 


Mellin’s Food prop- 
erly prepared furnishes 
every element a baby 
needs to grow strong 
and develop as Nature 
intends. 


Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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PEACE DAL 


KNITTING YARN 


Buy direct at mill prices. Thousands of 
women are doing it. Why don’t you? Many 
write us of our wonderful quality. Full 
range of popular colors. Beautiful new 
floss for summer sweaters. Heathers for 
men. Get the benefit of buying 


Satisfaction guaranteed. For FREE 
samples in4 sizes write to 


25 Madison Ave., New York City 


M. T, Stevens & Sons Co., M/rs. 


complexions. Ever constant, is  Lablache, 


delicately unobtrusive. An 
old favorite, indispensa- 
ble and _ impossible 

of improvement. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They inay be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually Send 15c. 
for a ample box, 


# BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 49 
125 Kingston St., Boston. Mass. 
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DIRECT FROM MILL 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Dept. K 


Maii aos dept. of PEACE DALE MILLS 


LABLACHE BESPEAKS 
its superfine quality and its unusual, refined odor. 
which pays homage to velvety skins and faultless 


Woman’s World 


Twenty-eight tatted 
sunflowers—not all ina row, 
but all in a circle—make 
an effective edge for 

this centerpiece 


When Tatting Takes a Turn at Trimming 


HE needlewoman who has mastered 
| the art of the tatting shuttle, 
which, after all is a very simple 
art to learn, although many seem to 
have the idea that it is difficult—is 
always glad to find new designs which 
depart from the beaten track of straight 
edging or insertion. The patterns shown 
here are somewhat out of the ordinary 
in form and design, and you will find 
them all simple to make. 


Moonbeam Medallion 


NE can always find use for small 

medallions as underwear trimming. 
Directions for making this moonbeam 
design follow: Ist Row—Ring 5 ds, 
Pp; Dds, p, ods, pi. 5) dss-p, Db as:-paa as, 
close, *ring 5 ds, join to last p, 5 ds, p, 
5 ds, p, 5 ds, p, 5 ds, p, 5 ds, close, repeat 
from* making 4 rings, joining the last 
p to the first one made. Fasten thread 


| and break. 2d Row—Ring 4 ds, p, 


4 ds, join to a p of first row, 4 ds. p, 
A ds, close, *ch 4 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 
4 ds, ring 4 ds, join to p of ring, 
4 ds, join to next p of first row, 
4 ds, p, 4 ds, close, repeat from* 
around and fasten thread. 


Leaf Scallop Edge 


AKE a ring with’9 p’s and 

2 ds between each p, make 
another ring, joining the first 
p, make another ring joining 
the p's, ch 6 ds, p, 6 ds, ring 6 
ds, join to the 4th p of last-made 
ring, .6- ds, ‘close; *ch 3, ds, -p; 
3 ds, p, 3 ds, p, 3 ds, ring 6 ds, 
join to next p, 6 ds, close, ch 
30s, Pp, ods, Dio dS, p,.070s, 
ring 6 ds, join to next p, 6 
ds, close, ch 3 ds, p, 3 ds, p, 
3 ds, p, 3 ds, ring 6 ds, join 
to 3d p of next ring, 6 ds, 
close, repeat from*. When 
the 3d cluster of rings are 
made, ch 6 ds, p, 6 ds, join and fasten 
thread. 


Sunflower Doily 


ACH sunflower is made separate 
and is joined while making the 
last row as the illustration shows. 
If one wishes a little spider web can 
be woven in the center of the me- 
dallions. No. 20 or 30 crochet cotton 
is the best for making this edge. 
Ring 10 p’s separate by 1 ds, close, 
and fasten thread. Ring 5 ds, p, 
5 ds, join to a p of center ring, 5 ds, 
p, 5 ds, close, *ch 6 ds, p, 6 ds, ring, 
5 ds, join, 5 ds, join to p of center 
ring, 5 ds, p, 5 ds, close, repeat from* 


Read the notice on page three of this issue. 


Make 28 of these medallions 
and be sure to join them while making 
For the inner part of the 
edge, *ring, 9 ds, p, 7 ds, p, 9 ds, close, 


the last row. 


You will like to use the Moonbeam medai- 
lion as atrimming for dainty 
undergarments 


ch 11 ds, second ring, like the first ring 
joining at p, third ring, like the first 
but do not join, ch 11 ds, fourth ring, 
like the first but joined to the last ring 


The Leaf Scallop edge may be used for straight 
or circular trimming 


Fringed tatting is something.new. Try if on 
your sideboard scarf 


and to a p on the sunflower, fifth ring, 
like the first joined to sunflower, ch 11 ds, 
sixth ring, like the first ring, joined to 
the last ring, seventh ring, like the first 
joined to the second ring made, ch 11 
ds, eighth ring, like the first ring joined 
to the last ring, repeat from* around 
and fasten thread securely. 


Edge With Fringe 


HE edge is composed of small square 

medallions joined, and the fringe 

is made from long picots (about 2 inches) 

which are cut after the work is com- 
pleted. 

Small square: Ring 6 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 

6 ds, close. Make 3 more rings, break 

thread and fasten (Continued on page 49) 


Hints for Those Who Tat 


HEN I have a goodly number of 
tatted medallions to make, I 
count the rounds of thread on my shuttle 
that it takes to make one medallion, and 
just wing enough thread on to 
make one; thus I can make them 
without making so many knots. 
When teaching anyone to tat, 
use a heavy cord or thread to 
show how the knot is made. 
It is much easier for the begin- 
ner to understand how it is 
done than if a very fine thread 
is used. 

Dry starch is good to rub on 
the hands while doing fancy 
work if they perspire. 

I do a great deal of tatting 
and crocheting for others and 
I always write their name and 
the number of the cotton on 
each ball of thread, then 
there is no chance of getting 
the balls mixed. I also keep 
all my pretty bonbon boxes 
for ‘“‘tatting’’ boxes, and 
thus I can keep each work by itself. 

When you are tatting with a 
double thread, that is, a shuttle and 
a ball thread, don’t try to use just 
one ball of thread. Use two, one 
from which to wind the shuttle, the 
other to use as the ball thread, then 
you will not have to keep breaking 
the ball thread to wind the shuttle. 

When our grandmothers and moth- 
ers learned to tat, they used a pin to 
join the picots, and made a great num- 
ber of waste motions in so doing. But 
nowadays convenient tatting shuttles 
are made with a hooked point at one 
end, which is used in place of a pin. 
—Ellen G. Goodpasture. 
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Here is a pretty style of ~ 


sweater with tight-fitting 
peplum, round neck and 
long sleeves. The knit- 
ting stitch in waist and 
sleeves is different from 
that used in the peplum. 
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This sleeveless crocheted 
over-waist is really worn 
with the summer cos- 
tume more for its attrac- 
tive appearance than for 
actual warmth. Back 
and front are straight 
pieces, caught together 
slightly below the waist- 
line under the long string 
belt. 


What Fashion Says About 
Sweaters 


for Midsummer 
and Early Fall , 


Complete directions for crocheting and knitting 


these garments will be found on another 


page of this issue 


A bright knitted slip-over blouse, 
Dame Fashion says, is a very comfy 
garment to own—besides, it’s exceed- 
ingly becoming to a slender figure. 
It may be worn without a blouse 
underneath. 


An excellent style of 
sweater with which to 
wear the dainty voile or 
organdie collar-and-cuff 
sets now so much in 
vogue, is illustrated here. 
It is made on large 
needles with light weight 
wool, which produces a 
lacy-looking garment. 


For the high-school girl 
who likes her dress ac- 
cessories “‘different’’ and 
“nifty,”’ here's an at- 
tractive style. The deep 
turned-back cuffs and 
the peplum are purled. 


Perhaps you prefer the open-in-front 
styles to slip-overs. Then here isa 
conservative knitted sweater that's 
bound to look well on you. And its 
color may be as gay or somber as you 
wish. 
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How to launder fine lingerie fabrics 


Ge one tablespoonful of Lux to a gallon of 
water. Whisk into a rich lather in very hot 
water. Let white things soak for a few minutes, 
then dip them upand down. Press the suds through 
again and again. Do not rub. Rinse in three hot 
waters and dry in the sun. 

For all colored fabrics add cold water till suds 
are lukewarm. Wash quickly and rinse in three 


- lukewarm waters, Dry in the shade. 


“Copyrighted 1920 
by Lever Bros. Co. 


Organdies—linens—batistes 


Launder them the same way you do your silk things 


HERE lawns are green and ices 

are served, the cool frocks of mid- 

summer gather. Fly-away, frilly 
organdies; saucy English prints that play 
at being quaint. Fine blouses of handker- 
chief linen and French voile. And always 
rows on rows of tiny tucks and soft ruflles 
of real lace. 

To keep them so daintily fresh, so 
charmingly new, how often and how care- 
fully they must be washed. 

Not ordinary scrubbing — their frills 
would never stand up again! 

But the Lux way will not harm them, 
the careful way you do your silks and 
satins. In this foamy lather they will 
be cleansed so carefully, so gently that 


LEX 


not a single ruffle could complain. 


There’s no rubbing to separate the sheer 
threads, to work havoc among the dainty 
colors.. Just sousing and pressing of the 
rich suds through the soiled spots. Every 
bit of expensive lace will stay soft and 
white. Their sashes will tie just as perkily, 
their colors look as merrily as though they’d 
never just been worn and washed. 


Have as many of these frail, sweet sum- 
mery frocks as your heart desires. You 
can launder them _perfectly— yourself. 
The finest fabrics will last when they are 
washed in the delicate Lux suds. Your 
grocer, druggist or department store has 
Lux.—Lever Bros. Company, Cambridge, 


Mass. 
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Uncle Johnny 
Gruelles Page 


For Good Boys and Girls 


Johnny Mouse 
and the 


W oozgoozle 


Told and Illustrated by 
JOHNNY GRUELLE 


Author of ‘‘My Very Own Fairy Stories,’’ 
‘““Raggedy Ann Stories,’’ 
“‘The Funny Little Book,’’ and Other 
Joy-Making Things for Little Folks 


RAN'MA MOUSE usually baked 
G pancakes for breakfast. Gran’pa 
and Johnny Mouse liked pan- 
cakes with syrup on them very much. 
Especially the pancakes Gran’ma baked, 
for they were light and fluffy and golden 
brown in color. 

Gran’pa had to shake Johnny Mouse 
and the Woozgoozle to awaken them, 
they were sleeping so soundly. But 
they hopped out of bed and into their 
clothes as fast as they could, for they 
heard the pancakes sizzling and could 
taste their goodness by the smell. 

“Come on, Mr. Woozgoozle!’’ Johnny 
Mouse cried, when they had dressed 
and he ran out the door to the well, 
pulled up a bucket of cool water and 
poured it in the wash basin which stood 
on the bench at the kitchen door. 

The Woozgoozle thought Johnny 
Mouse was pouring him a drink and 
started to lift the basin to his mouth. 
Johnny had to show the Woozgoozle 
how to wash his face and hands, for 
this was all new to him. 

When Johnny Mouse had brushed the 
Woozgoozle’s hair, breakfast was ready. 
Gran’ma ate nine pancakes, Gran’pa ate 
eleven, Johnny Mouse ate fifteen, but 
the Woozgoozle ate twenty-two and had 
to stop when a button popped off his 
waist front and flew across the kitchen 
floor. Gran’ma laughed and promised 
to sew it on for him later and Johnny 
Mouse fixed it temporarily with a Mouse 
safety pin. 

“IT shall never sleep in a hard, cold, 
damp cave again,”’ said the Woozgoozle 
when Gran’ma asked him how he had 
slept. “I’m going to build me a house 
and have nice beds in it like you have! 
Then when you come to see me you can 
stay all night.’’ Gran’pa said that he 
and Johnny Mouse would help the 
Woozgoozle build a house. This pleased 
the Woozgoozle so much he said he 
would start building right away. And 
as there was no work to do in the garden 
that day, Gran’ma Mouse put a large 
lunch in a large basket and Gran’pa 
and Johnny Mouse and the Woozgoozle 
picked up the little saws and hammers 
and nails and things they would need 
in building the Woozgoozle’s house. 
The Woozgoozle insisted on taking his 
clock with him for some reason and 
with this under his arm and his hands 
full of tools he and Gran’ma and Gran’pa 
and Johnny Mouse set out through the 
woods towards the Woozgoozle’s cave. 
When the little party, laughing and 
joking to each other reached Chicky 
Town, they heard a great commotion 
of crowing and cackling, and asking a 
little Chick the reason, they were told 
the whole of Chicky Town were celebrat- 
ing because the Woozgoozle promised 
never to eat them again. 

And when the Chickies saw Gran’ma, 
Gran'pa, Johnny Mouse and the Wooz- 
goozle they insisted that the four stay 
and help them celebrate. 

Of course, after the way the Wooz- 
goozle had treated the Chickies for 
years, it was no more than right that 
he and his friends should stay and help 
the Chickies celebrate. So this they 
did until it began to grow late and 
Gran’pa knew that they would scarcely 
reach the Woozgoozle’s cave before dark. 

So they bade the Chickies good-bye 
and promised to come and visit them 
again. It was well they started when 


elonged to my great-great-grandfather,’ 


* said the Woozgoozle, ‘‘and he 


World 


Woman’s 


told me never to let it get out of my sight” 


they did, for they had hardly reached 
the Woozgoozle’s cave before it began 
raining ever so hard. 

They went into the Woozgoozle’s cave 
and so kept from getting wet. but it was 
a very untidy place. You see the Wooz- 
goozle had never kept house very well 
and his only bed was a few scattered 
leaves. Gran’pa and Johnny Mouse 
managed to find some dry wood and 
soon they had a cozy fire going. As it 
had been very dark in the cave before, 
the fire made it quite pleasant. They 
sat about and discussed the house they 
would build for the Woozgoozle the 
next day. ‘It will be nice if we can 
find a cigar box like ours!”’ said Gran’ma 
Mouse. 

“T'll put a stove in it and learn to 
bake pancakes and make doughnuts!”’ 
said the Woozgoozle. 


Ate so they sat and talked until it 
was really time they all went to bed, 
but as there were no beds and all the 
leaves outside were soaking wet, they 
decided to sit up all night and talk or 
lean back against the walls of the cave 
and sleep as best they might. 

The Woozgoozle’s clock had been 
placed against the far wall of the cave 
and as the Woozgoozle said he always 
used the clock for a pillow he brought 
it out and offered it to Gran’ma Mouse. 

“No, thank you,’ said Gran’ma 
Mouse, “‘the corners are too sharp and 
I am afraid I never could sleep with 
such a hard object for a pillow.’ 

“Where did you get it, Mr. Wooz- 
goozle?’’ Gran’pa finally asked. 

“Tt belonged to my great-great-grand- 
father!’’ said the Woozgoozle. ‘And 
when he gave it to me he told me never 
to let it get out of my sight as it was 
very valuable!”’ 

“Has it any works inside it?’’ Johnny 
Mouse asked. 

“T’ve never opened it to look inside!”’ 
said the Woozgoozle. ‘I only used it 
for a pillow and never thought of it 
keeping time. In fact,’’ he added, “I 
really had no time to worry about, for 
I usually went to sleep immediately after 
eating and did not wake up until I felt 
hungry. Then I ran down and caught 
a couple of Chickies and came back and 
went to sleep again!’’ 

The Woozgoozle placed the old clock 
upon the ground and Johnny Mouse 
opened its door and swung the pendu- 
lum. “It runs all right!’’ said Gran'pa. 

“T wish it would strike!’’ said Johnny 
Mouse. 

“DING, DING, DING!”’ the clock 
struck three times with a loud sound. 


Gran'pa Mouse pushed the hands of 
the clock around until they pointed to 
the right time. ‘‘There,”’ he said, “that 
is the right time, and goodness knows 
it’s time to go to bed!”’ 

“T wish we had three little beds in 
the back of the cave like you have at 
your house, Gran'’pa!’’ said the Wooz- 
goozle. 

“Tt would be nice!’’ Johnny Motse 
yawned, ‘I’m dreadfully tired!”’ 

““Get the basket, please, Johnny!”’ 
said Gran’ma. ‘‘ Perhaps if we eat some 
of the doughnuts and cream puffs we 
won't feel so sleepy!”’ 

Johnny humped up from the fire and 
started back in the Woozgoozle’s cave 
where they had placed the basket. 
““Whee!’’ he shouted, “Look here, every- 
body!’’ Everybody looked. There 
against the back of the cave stood three 
little white beds, just like the ones at 
Gran’ma and Gran’pa Mouse’s house. 

For a moment all stood and stared, 
not knowing what to say, but finally 
Gran'’ma Mouse said, ‘“‘Mr. Woozgoozle, 
you have been using your clock for a 
pillow for years when you might have 
had a whole bed.” 

The Woozgoozle did not understand 
and said so. ‘‘Why can't you see?’’ 
Gran’ma laughed, ‘‘those beds must 
have been in the clock or how else could 
they come here when you wished for 
them?”’ 

“They must have come from the 
clock!’ said Gran’pa Mouse. “If they 
came from the clock perhaps there is 
something else inside there, too!’’ And 
Gran'pa felt inside the clock. 

“Tt is empty!’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, any- 
way, we have nice beds to sleep upon!”’ 

“Yes, we must be thankful for that!’’ 
said Gran’ma. ‘But I have an idea! 
May I look at the clock for a moment, 
Mr. Woozgoozle?”’ 

The Woozgoozle handed the clock to 
Gran'ma, who had an idea but did not 
tell the others. She opened the door 
to the clock and felt inside, then a broad 
grin spread over her kindly Mouse face. 
“Itisa WISHING CLOCK! A MAGIC 
WISHING CLOCK!”’ she cried. The 
Woozgoozle, Gran’paand Johnny Mouse 


crowded about her. ‘‘How do you 
know?”’ they asked, all very much 
excited. 

““Because!”’ said Gran’ma, as she 


pulled her hand out and showed it to 
them, “I made a wish when I put my 
hand inside the clock for a ring and there 
it is!’ True enough, Gran’ma had a 
beautiful ring upon her finger. 

She handed the clock to the Wooz- 
goozle and told him to make a wish. 


The Woozgoozle closed his eyes for a 
while, then, when he opened them, he 
put the clock upon the floor and walked 
to the front of the cave. The others 
watched him in silence, thinking he, too, 
had wished for a ring but had been 
disappointed. When the Woozgoozle 
reached the front of the cave he jumped 
into the air and clicked his heels to-- 
gether, then he turned a summersault 
and kicked his heels in the air as he lay 
upon his back. 


RAN’MA and Gran’pa and Johnny 
Mouse ran and helped him to his ~ 
feet for they could not understand what 
could be the matter with him. 

When Gran’ma started to question 
him the Woozgoozle merely pointed 
outside the cave, and looking, they dis- 
covered the cause of his joy. There 
stood the cunningest little house one 
could wish for, with cheery light shining 
out through the windows. “It’s mine!’’ 
cried the Woozgoozle, ‘‘and I wished 
for it so that you could share it with 
me!”’ 

Forgetting all else, Gran’'ma, Gran’pa 
and the Woozgoozle ran through the 
rain to the little house, but just as they 
reached it, the little house disappeared. 
The three stopped, greatly disappointed, 
and started to retrace their steps to the 
cave, but seeing their shadows in front 
of them, they again turned and there 
stood the little house. This time they 
heard Johnny Mouse’s laugh and saw 
him coming with the magic clock under 
his arm. They all went into the Wooz- 
goozle’s house together. 

“TI wanted you never to forget the 
clock!”’ Johnny Mouse said to the 
Woozgoozle, as he handed the clock to 
him. 

“You have taught me a good lesson!”’ 
said the Woozgoozle. ‘“Now we must 
wish for beds first of all and go to bed, 
then in the morning we can start and 
wish for everything we want!”’ 

“That is a very good idea!’’ Gran'ma 
Mouse said, ““and I am going to bed 
right away!’’ All were so tired they 
soon were in bed and sound asleep; all 
except the Woozgoozle. The Wooz- 
goozle pinched himself to keep awake 
until the others were asleep, then with 
a broad grin upon his face, he slipped 
his hand into the clock and silently made 
a wish. Then turning very quietly he 
looked at Gran'pa’s and Johnny Mouse's 
hands. Yes! Each had a ring just like 
Gran’ma’s and the Woozgoozle went 
to sleep with the broad grin on his face 
and with the Magic Clock tucked safely 
under his comfortable soft pillow. 


Every room warm— 


and no dust, no soot 


“How comfortable your house 
feels!’’—friends will say. No more 
cold, cheerless rooms. No more hud- 
dling around the stove. Every room 
can be warm and cozy at all hours. 


Install a Globe Pipeless Furnace - 
can be put up in a few hours. No 
mutilation of the house in any way. 
One register circulates clean, healthy, 
moist heat evenly in every room, 
downstairs and upstairs. 


Any grade of fuel can be burned in 
the Globe Pipeless Furnace —hard, soft, 
slack coal, screenings, wood, or coke. 
None of the heat is wasted in gases, 
smoke, or soot. Cuts fuel bills 35%. 


The galvanized sheet metal casing of 
Armco Brand of American Ingot Iron 
encloses the entire furnace and pre- 
vents dust, dirt, or soot from being 
drawn in and sent upstairs to settle 
on floors, walls, or furniture. 


Globe Pipeless Furnaces are made 
in sizes to heat any type or size of 
house. Hold fire from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours. No unnecessary heat 
is circulated in the cellar. 


See the dealer who sells Globe Pipe- 
less Furnaces. Let him explain every 
feature thoroughly. 


Send for Free Literature 


Learn how the Globe Pipeless Furnace 
operates—how it heats the entire house—how 
it saves fuel — how easily it can be installed. 
Write for complete information today. A post 
card will do. 


THE GLOBE STOVE AND 
RANGE COMPANY 


“Master Furnace Builders” 
Department G1 - Kokomo, Ind. 


Also makers of 
Globe Fuel-saving Stoves and Ranges 


PIPELESS FURNACES 
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Embroidery 


Inexpensive Trimming 


6 for your 
¢ Summer Clothes = 
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You Can 
Easily Do 


a If you wish to use these 
~ ey hein designs as working 

Se Se ee 
watl| e <= =]h- patterns lay a piece of 
tissue paper over the 


Woman’s World 


ga 


Eee A illustration and with a 
This arrowhead motif of pink and green is made : > af lead pencil trace the design. To 
- mostly of variations of basting stitches. Some are i as apply it to your material baste y 
= short and some are long. The arrowheads them- 2 A Al the piece of tissue paper to the AA ¢ 
= ’ selves are satin stitches, taken rather far apart. ay i material and embroider over the design into “fe Z 
a —_ Si e Hi the cloth, just as if the paper were not there. 
Y--7 | ; Then very gently tear the paper away. If you 
Prin t Teh prefer, the design may be applied directly 
dy ee to the cloth by tracing it over carbon paper. f ; 
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CO perm Mary Elizales gratia 
oe a is een ee / fs > We RS, Mary Eliza 's graduat- 
To decorate collars and cuffs, Neal ing class was going to have 


bells, or pockets, the motif 
above is appropriate. It is 
worked coarsely in satin stitch 
and running stitch, and the 
yellow dots are French knots. 


Dal (tha 


Work these motifs about two inches apart on a white tin- 
en collar-and-cuff set and see how attractive it will be. 
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Are you looking fora jean “siiitable for banding? Then 
you'll find that this wheel motif, repeated, and worked in 
running stitch and satin stitch, ts just what you want. 


\ 


Why not embroider 
this design in coarse 
jloss inthe colors that 
harmonize best with 
the dress material? 


Doesn't that chambray 
-dress of yours need just 
a bit of decoration on 
the pocket, collar and 
cuffs, yoke or panel? 
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Even the toddler will be interested i in two little “chickies” 
worked inrunning and outline stitch on his bib or quilt. 


A silk or ribbon hand bag to 
carry when you're wearing 
summer frocks. worked with 
these cross-stitch flowers is 
an inexpensive but pretty 
substitute for a beaded bag. 


a picnic Gnd of course she 
wanted to look her best so 
she embroidered this design 
incoarse floss andgay colors 
on a piece of pongee cut to 
jit the under side of her big, 
Sloppy hat brim—and TI as- 
sure you Mary Elizabeth 
looked very charming indeed 


Le ee far 


Vly |’ : : 
For the kiddies little My or 
rompers here’s a very simple de- 
sign any needleworker can follow. 


A wee little cross-stitch corner especially 
pretty for children’s clothes. 
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Y ADDING more liquid, either milk or water to the Batter Bread or Corn- 
Muffin mixture, excellent griddlecakes may be made. 


T’S BETTER than cake—this Raisin Loaf made by kneading a few ‘‘extras” 
into a quart of white bread dough. 


ERE are three varieties of Rolls—Raised, French and Lady Finger—and 
they are equally delicious. 


AT BISCUITS are the simplest kind of hot bread with leaven, and are excel- 
lent for the inexperienced housekeeper to start upon. 
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EA RING cand Cinnamon Buns are so delicious, especially when they are 
full of raisins and citron, nuts, sugar and spice, that they easily take the place 
of cake or pie. 


With Yeast and Baking Powder 


By LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE 


NCE one knows how to work with 
yeast and baking powder one has 
the opportunity to rival a bake 

shop! Reliable compressed and dried 
yeast and baking powder are now obtain- 
able everywhere, and to obtain satisfac- 
tory results requires only the accurate 
following of directions. Soda and sour 
milk, employed largely before the advent 
of the convenient baking powder, are apt 
to cause such dire waste of food material 
in inexperienced hands that they are 
not considered in this article, with the 
sole exception of Boston Brown Bread, 
of which they have always been the 
accepted leaven. 

Yeast bread may be made by the 
sponge method, requiring overnight to 
rise, which method is necessary for 
dried yeast and perfectly satisfactory 
for the compressed kind; or by the 
quick method, when the materials are 
kneaded to a dough immediately, a 
larger amount of compressed yeast being 
required. The sponge method requires 
from six to nine hours. The quick 
method reduces the time to three hours. 
It must be said, however, that a longer 
time given for rising and a smaller 
quantity of yeast make a finer textured, 
better-flavored loaf. In hot weather, 
when there is danger of the sponge 
souring, in very cold weather, when it 
is impossible to keep the sponge from 
chilling, or at any time when the house- 
wife wants raised rolls hot for supper, 
the quick method proves most con- 
venient. 

Good bread has a fine, even crumb 
and a thin, tender crust. Milk bread 
keeps longer and has a more tender 
crust than water bread, but the latter 
has the better flavor. Shortening in 
bread is liked by almost everyone, and 
can be used in the proportion of from 
two teaspoonfuls to two tablespoonfuls 
to every three cups of flour. It helps 
to keep the bread from hardening, and 
may be all lard, half butter and half 
lard, clarified beef drippings or some 
one of the excellent vegetable shorten- 
ings. Never use dark-colored drippings 
as they will darken the bread. 


Quick-Method Bread 


2 tablespoons cold 
t shortening 
4 tablespoons luke- 1 teaspoon salt 
warm water 1 tablespoon sugar 
1 cup boiling water or A little melted fat for 
scalded mi brushing loaf top 
3% cups flour 
RUMBLE yeast and soak until dis- 
solved in the lukewarm water. 
Dissolve the sugar in one-half cup of 
the milk or water, and the salt in the 
other half. When liquid is lukewarm 
and the yeast is dissolved mix the 
liquids. Sift the flour into the mixing 
bowl and rub in the shortening. Make 
a hollow in the middle of the flour and 
turn in the liquid. Beat together with 
a wooden spoon until dough is perfectly 
smooth, and feels elastic to the touch. 
Put the dough into a greased bowl, rub 
surface lightly with grease, cover and 
set to rise where the temperature will 
not fall below 70 degrees. One way to 


1 cake 
yeas 


keep the temperature even is to put the 
bread bowl into a larger bowl or pan 
containing lukewarm water, and to add 
a cupful of hot water from time to time, 
of course removing a cupful of the cooled 
water each time. At the end of 90 
minutes (an hour and a half) the dough 
should be doubled in bulk. Turn out 
on lightly-floured board, knead lightly, 
or stretch the dough and fold over four 
times, then return to bowl and let rise 
30 minutes. Shape into loaf without 
further kneading, put in greased bread 
pan, let rise for 30 minutes, when it 
will have filled the pan, and bake in 
an oven hot enough to brown a piece 
of white paper in six minutes. Bake 
for 30 or 35 minutes. After 10 minutes 
reduce the heat a little. When done, 
turn out of pan on colander or rack to 
cool. This makes a loaf about as large 
as a baker’s 14-cent loaf, and weighs 
somewhat over a pound. A two-pound 
loaf would require from 40 to 50 minutes’ 
baking. By simply doubling or trebling 
the ingredients two or three loaves may 
be made, but never more than two cakes 
of compressed yeast should be used or 
the flavor of the bread will be impaired. 


Sponge-Method Bread 


l cake dried yeast 1 cup boiling water 

or 2 teaspoons salt 
% cake 4% cup lukewarm wa- 

yeast ter 
1 cup scalded milk 6 or 7 cups flour 
2 tablespoons shorten- Melted fat to brush 
ing top of loaf 

ISSOLVE yeast in the lukewarm 

water. Dissolve sugar and salt in 
the mixed milk and water. Rub shorten- 
ing into three cups of the flour. Mix 
yeast water with the other liquid and 
turn into flour. Beat until full of bub- 
bles, cover and let rise overnight. The 
sponge should be set at about ten at 
night for six o'clock kneading. Keep 
at 70 degrees as nearly as possible all 
night. Next morning cut down the 
sponge with a sharp knife, knead in the 
rest of the flour, working until the dough 
springs back when the finger is pressed 
into it. Put in greased bowl, cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk, which 
will be in about an hour and a half. 
Turn out on board, knead lightly, form 
into two loaves and put in greased bread 
pans. Let rise for another hour, then 
rub top with melted grease—not much 
and bake for 50 minutes. Or instead of 
two loaves of alittle over one pound 
each, make a loaf and a batch of rolls, 
any one of the three kinds shown in the 
illustration, or make one plain loaf and 
one raisin loaf. 


Raisin Loaf 


NEAD into a quart of bread dough 
after it has risen for the last time, 

four tablespoons sugar and four table- 
spoons extra shortening, a cup of seed- 
less raisins or chopped seeded raisins, 
and a tablespoon of caraway seeds or a 
teaspoon of cinnamon. Shape into two 
round loaves or one large square loaf, 
put in pans, let rise for an hour, brush 
with milk then (Continued on page 35) 


ith the Cream left in! 


Gvaporated Milk 


a ss 


See. 
} 


SEE! It whips! Why? Because DP Ain «tle 
it’s pute, rich country milk—with 
the thick country cream left in. That’s 


why this pint can of Borden’s Evap- 3 7 
orated Milk whips up to fill this iid ema 


ay 
quart measure! Ask your grocer . 
for Borden’s. 
Send for free recipe booklet. 
THE BORDEN COMPANY \ : 
Borden Building 108 Hudson Street \ i gy Oy 


NEW YORK \ 


What the Name 
“BORDEN” means 


GAIL BORDEN, founder 
of The Borden irae & 


originated preserved milk, 


invented the method that 
made preserved milk pos- 
sible and established the 
first company for supply- 
ing the world with one of 
its greatest blessings, 


Today the name 
“Borden” stands for the 
same leadership that it 
has stood for since 1857, 
and for the same high 
standards of purity and 
cleanliness; the factories 
of The Borden Company 
number more than forty 
and Borden Products are 
a household necessity 
everywhere. 


Borden Products 


Borden’s EVAPORATED MILK, 
Borden’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
Borden’s MALTED MILK 
Borden*: MILK CHOCOLATE 
Borden’; PREPARED COFFEE 


UNSWEETENED 


== EVAPORATED | 
~ MI Ly | 


NET WEIGHT 4 POUND 
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Charts of Complete Directions for Canning 


BY GRACE VIALL GRAY 


Pd 


Formerly Associate Professor of Home Economics, Iowa State College, and Author of “Every Step in Canning’? 


Soft Fruits and Berries 


A Touch of Beauty 
in Your Kitchen 


You'll be delighted with the new 
Rhinelander Blue Refrigerator with 
its Robin’s Egg Blue cabinet and 
Egg-shell finish. It is an exquisite 


combination of perfect cleanliness 
and rich appearance. 


The Rhinelander Blue Air - Tite 
saves food and ice; is compact and 
very durable, and its handsome 
appearance brightens and freshens 
the whole kitchen. 


Ice-chamber—even the removable, 
non-sagging rack—is of rust - proof 
metal. No wood to decay. 


To clean, just wipe with damp cloth 
the ice chamber, white enamel food 
chambers and attractive blue cabinet. 


A size for every home — prices 
moderate, 


Ask your retailer. Or write 
us Jor illustrated description. 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. 
Dept. 835 Rhinelander, Wis. 


RHINELANDER _ 


REFRIGERATOR: 


“Made a little better than seems necessary" 


NumBer or Minutes To STERILIZE 
Number | : 
of In hot 
Minutes ee ee mow Ins 
- : : to at n Con- n Water-| In Steam Wien aantea 
Kind of Fruit Preparation Bisceh Outfit Weneed ay i Bredane vemarks 
or at Steam Outfit 5 to 10 
Hot-Dip 212°" Outfit mA Er: Pounds 
APHICOES tty 2 Oca To remove skins hot-dip and 

cold-dip. Can be canned 

with the skins. Pits give a 

ROOG MavOres asst ao eek 1 to 2 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thick sirup 

BLACKBERRIES....... Pick over, wash and stem... None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thin sirup 
BLuEBERRIES........|Pick over, wash and stem... None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thin sirup 
CRERRIES 20.2)... Wash, remove stems, and 

remove pits if desired. If ; 

pitted save the juice...... None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thin sirup if sour; 
thin sirup if sweet 

GURRANTS. 0. 2 2. . Wash and pick from stems. . None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thin sirup 
CRANBERRIES... .... Wash and stem..........:. None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thin sirup 
DEWBERRIES....... Wash andStem. 2... 6... None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thin sirup 
PIGS eee. pet. : Wiash and stem). i... = os: None 16 16 12 10 Figs can-be hot-dipped for a 
minute or two if desired. 
! Het-dipping shrinks the figs 
so more can be packed in 
. aja 
G@OSEBERRIES...... Wash and snip off stems and 
blossom ends:.2.4. las. None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thick sirup 
GrapPES.............|Wash and pick from stems. . None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thin sirup 
Huckepernies.....|Wash and stem............ None 16 12 10 Use medium-thin ‘sirup 
VIRAGHES hrs piel = 2. ‘Blanch and cold-dip, then 
remove skins: .: 1.12.00 ce. - TE toi,2 16 16 12 Use only | If peaches are canned under 
5 pounds more than 5 pounds of pres- 
pressure. sure they become flavorless 
Process and dark in color 
| 10 min. 
PRUNES Fieie ce pee as Wash; stones may be re- 

moved if desired.......... 1 to 2 16 16 12 10 For sweet plums use thin or 
medium-thin sirup; for sour 
plums use medium-thin 
sirup 

RASPBERRIES......../Pick over, wash and stem. . None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thin sirup 
IREVBARK. 6 onto. Wash, cut into 14-inch pieces. 

Wsesharp knife. 2.50 o.-. 1 16 16 12 10 Be very careful not to hot-dip 
the rhubarb more than one 
minute, for it gets mushy 

STRAWBERRIES. ...»..|Pick over, wash and hull.... None 16 16 12 10 Use medium-thick sirup 
Hard Fruits 
NuMBER OF MINUTES TO STERILIZE 
| 
Number 
° In hot 
Minutes ater re aa, tae 
* : = Oo at n Con- n Water-| In Steam 
Kind of Fruit Preparation Bis wck Outfit Wenocd hess Dy eaataee Remarks 
or at Steam Outfit 5 to 10 
Hot-Dip 212 F. Outfit 214 Pounds 
APRLES |. + we Pare, core and cut into halves | 
or smaller pieces... .. Pei ea tows 20 20 15 10 Use thin sirup 
PEARS 2%. <0 Wash, pare or not as desired. 
Small pears may be canned 
whole or quartered....... 1% 20 20 15 10 | Use thin sirup 
PINEAPPLE..........|Cut into slices or %-inch 
eubes. The cores can be 
FOMO VERS ae. ye Pee AP 5 30 30 25 25 Use thin or medium-thin sirup 
QuinceEs............|Remove skins and cores. Cut 
into convenient slices... .. 6 40 40 30 25 Apples, pears and quinces 
should be dropped into salt 
| water to keep fruit from 
turning brown. Use salt in 
the proportion of one table- 
spoonful to one gallon of 
water. Use thin sirup 
WiInDFALL APPLES 
FOR Pre Fiviina. .|Cut into halves............ None 12 12 10 6 Can in water 
APPLES FOR SAEAD. ..|Quarter....925.....5.++0+- None 12 12 10 6 Can in water and save the 
; sugar for other purposes 
CRAB APPLES....... Pare and core! .,.2:.. None 16 16 8 7 | Can in water or use thin sirup 
| | 


(These charts are continued on page 34) 


Helpful Hints for Canning Fruits and Berries 


Equipment for Canning 


HIS equipment for canning should 
[ be in all kitchens: Four-quart 
kettle for blanching; steamer for 
steaming greens; colander; quart meas- 
ure; funnel; good rubber rings; sharp 
paring knives; jar opener; wire basket 
and a piece of cheesecloth one yard 
square for blanching; pineapple scissors; 
one large preserving spoon; one table- 
spoon; one teaspoon; one set of measur- 
ing spoons; measuring cup; jar lifter: 
either a rack for several jars or individual 
jar holders; and a clock. 


Sirups 
OF COURSE, you are wondering 
about the sirups for the different 
There is no set rule for making 
It is not necessary to use sirup 


fruits. 
sirup. 
in canning fruits. The amount of sugar 
used in the sirup will depend upon the 


Your next i ‘ i 


individual taste. Ina first-class product 
there should be enough sirup to improve 
its flavor, but not enough to make it 
take the place in the diet of a sweet 
preserve rather than a fvesh fruit. 

The sirups are made either with vary- 
ing proportions of sugar and water or 
with the same proportions boiled differ-. 
ent lengths of time. What is known as 
“California sirup”’’ is made with three 
parts of sugar to two parts of water, 
boiled gently to different concentrations. 

Thin Sirup.—For a thin sirup take 
three cups of sugar and two cups of 
water. Mix sugar and heat until the 
sugar is dissolved. This is used for all 
sweet fruits not too delicate in texture 
and color,as apples, cherries, pears, or for 
fruits in which more sugar will be added 
in preparation for the table. 

Medium Thin Sirup. 


The sugar 
and water should be boiled about four 
minutes, or until it begins to be sirupy. 


This is used for raspberries, peaches, 
blackberries, currants, etc. 

Medium Thick Sirup.—Boil the 
sugar and water until it will pile up 
over the edge of the spoon when it is 
tipped This is used for sour or acid 
fruits, as plums, gooseberries, apricots, 
sour apples, and some of the delicately 
colored fruits, as strawberries. 

Thick Sirup.—The sugar and water 
are boiled until it will form a ball in the 
spoon and cannot be poured from the 
spoon. This is used for preserves. 


Little Canning Hints 


T IS possible to get more, sometimes 
almost twice as much, sirup into a 
quart jar containing large fruits, as 
apples and pears, than into a quart jar 
containing small fruits, as currants, or 
blackberries. 
There is a little knack worth knowing 
about combining (Continued on page 34) 


Excellent condition of casket proved 
vault had kept water out four years. 


The Clark Grave Vault 


Thoughts of death turn inevit- 
ably to the resting place of our 
loved one’s mortal remains. The 
moisture and seeping water of the 
grave penetrate vaults of brick, 
stone, concrete or weaker materials 
all too soon. 

The Clark Grave Vault gives im- 
measurable comfort because it is 
built so that water can never enter 
nor thieves break in, It is an air- 
tight hood of heavy, rust-resisting 
steel electrically welded and tested 
by 2% tons hydraulic pressure. 
Each vault is backed by 20 years 
success and guaranteed for 50 
years to come. 

Recommended and gold by con- 
Scientious undertaking firms. 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Town and Starling Sts. Columbus, Ohio 


“That they may 
Rest in Peace” 


For pictorial proofs. 
address Dept. A-55, 
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very 
‘Womans 
Depilatory 


HEN you use DeMiracle there 

is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. Therefore it is the nicest, 
cleanliest and easiest way to remove 
hair. It is ready for instant use and 
is the most economical because there 
is no waste. Simply wet the hair 
with this nice, original sanitary liquid 
and it is gone. 
You are not experimenting with a 
new and untried depilatory when 
you use DeMiracle, because it has 
been in use for over 20 years, and is 
the only depilatory that has ever been 
endorsed by eminent Physicians, Sur- 
geons, Dermatologists, Medical Jour- 
nals and Prominent Magazines. 


Use DeMiracle just once for remov- 
ing hair from face, neck, arms, un- 
derarms or limbs, and if you are not 
convinced that it is the perfect hair remover 
return it to us with the DeMiracle Guarantee 


and we will refund your money. Write for 
free book. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


ap all toilet counters or direct from us, in 
plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, $1.04 
or $2.08, which includes War Tax. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. P-24, Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 


Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


Fireless 
Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If you 
are not satisfied and delighted I 
will refund every cent. Get my 


| Special Low Factory Price 


On My 


direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
pum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous *‘Wear Ever"’ 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 


- H Dept.95 Detroit, Mich. 


is an attachment that makes any , 
cooking or heating stove a gas stove. No 
coal or wood. Cooks and bakes better { 
than coal or wood in the same stove. 
from coal oil (kerosene) 
Makes Its Own Cas at one-fourth the cost ] 
‘of city gas. Everybody knows gas means cleaner, 
cheaper, quicker cooking, and a cooler kitchen. No 
fires to start, no ashes, no chopping, shoveling, poking 
and dragging of coal. Saves hours of work and loads of 
dirt. No smoke nor odor. You regulate heat with 
valves. Simple, safe, easily putin or taken out. Simply | 
sets on grate. No damage to stove. Lasts a life 
time. Thousands of users. IN USE TEN YEARS. 7 
SAVES MONEY--FITS ANY STOVE 
16 different models, one for every stove. 
Write for free literature—tells how two 
gallons kerosene equals more 
ninety-seven pounds of coal. 
OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO., 
2110 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Shipments From San Francisco 
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Charts for Canning All Vegetables and Greens 


Class 1—Greens, Domestic and Wild 


= 


NumsBer oF Minutes To STERILIZE 
: In Boiling Water 
; ; Scalding or or Homemade In Water-Seal In Steam 
Vegetables and Their Preparation Blanching, Outfit In Condensed- Outfit Pressure, 
| Minutes (212° F.) Steam Outfit (214° F.) 5 Lbs. 
Att GREENS—SPINACH, BEET Tops, CHARD, 
DANDELIONS, Etc. | 
Pick over; wash in several waters............ Steam in colander 
or in steamer} 
until wilted.| 
Takes about 15 
minutes. | 120 @ hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 90 (1 % hrs.) 60 (1 br.) 
Class 2—Special Vegetables 
“ ASPARAGUS | 
Wash, remove woody ends; cut to fit Jar; tie | - 
Ink, DURTI ES Ae eee craie es teee sears ieee Pico er Blanch tough) 
ends 4 minutes, 
tip»ends 2 min. 90 (1 % hrs.) 90 (11% hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 50 
TOMATOES 
Select fresh, ripe, firm tomatoes. Skins will slip 
off after scalding and cold dipping..... a Scald 14% 22 22 18 15 
EGGPLANTS ier. 
Remove skin after blanching and cold dipping. 
Slice crosswise and pack................... Blanch 3 60 (1 hr.) 60 (1 hr.)- 50 45 
PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 
Cut into sections; remove seeds; scrape shells 
after blanching and cold dipping........... | Blanch 5 120 (2 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 90 (1% hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
Corn—SwEET | 
Cut corn from cob immediately after blanching 
and £610 GID DIRE. Soran: 2 eec Pst eels 5 on cob 180 (3 hrs.) 180 (3 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 90 (1% hrs.) 
Corn*—FIELD 
Remove husk and silk. Cut the corn from the 
cob after it has been blanched and cold |} 
dipped. Feed the corn to a food chopper and | 
grindtoapulp. Cook this product ina kettle, 
add % teaspoonful sugar and 14 teaspoonful 
salt to each quart. Cook (stir while cooking) | 
until the product has assumed a thickened or 
pastelike mass P2/92h; Sc tenet ere = oe 10 180 (3 hrs.) | 180 (3 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
MusHROOMS 
If small, can them whole; if large, they may be : 
cut inte sectiomees. hace tacks lee ee am 2 os eo 5 90 (1 1% hrs.) 90 (1 &% hrs.) 80 (1 \% hrs.) EO 
SwWEET_ PEPPERS ree 
Use either green or red peppers....... | 90 (1% hrs.) 90 (1 % hrs.) 75 (1% hrs.) 601 hr.) 
Class 3—Pod Vegetables and Other Green Products 
Breans—LIma | ‘ ; 
Shelland' wast 3 fon pes sat is tre eit te beuetretenia 5 to 10 180 (3 hrs.) 180 (3 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
BEANS-—-WaAX OR STRING : 
Wash land string soon meee reteset iia © os 5 to 10 120 (2 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 90 (1% hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER 
Use small solid heads of cabbage............. 5 to 10 120 (2 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 90 (1% hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
Use flowered portion of cauliflower............ 8 60 (1 hr.) 60 (1 hr.) 40 30 
BrussELS SPROUTS Z 
Cut into sections Baa somoye COLE tek wkieesiae « 5 to 10 120 (2 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 90 (1 % hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
EAS | 
Shell and wash. Add 1 teaspoonful of salt and | | 
1 teaspoonful of sugar to every quart....... 5 to 10 180 (3 hrs.) 180 (3 hrs.) 90 (1 % hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
Class 4—Roots and Tuber Vegetables 
CarroTS, PARSNIPS, SALSIFY _ | 
Remove skin by scraping after blanching and < 
Cold Gippin glee ae ce oe he elelorge snl ote ete tars 5 90 (1% hrs.) 90 (1% hrs.) 80 (1 4 hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
BEETS 
To retain the color of beets leave 3 or 4 inches 
of the stem and all the root on while*blanch- 
ing. After cold dipping, the skin may be 
removed. Scrape the skin..............--- 5 90 (1%hrs.) | 90 (1% hrs.) | 80 (1% hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
TURNIPS | 
Wash thoroughly with a vegetable brush...... | 5 90 (1 Ws hrs.) 90 (1 \& hrs.) 80 (1 \& hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
Class 5—Vegetable Combinations 
Corn AND TOMATOES : 
Prepare individual vegetables and then combine | 
ANC Pack oe 5 Kees oye a eo ean via! spoke toetaaels 120 (2 hrs.) ; 120 (2 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) 60 (1 hr.) 
Corn, ToMATOES AND STRING BEANS E | 
Cornt ieee eee eae 5 | 
“J OmiAtQeCH. A uel. es «sine 14 120 (2 hrs.) | .120 (2 hrs.) 120 (2 hrs.) | 60 (1 hr.) 
5 


String beamss:s ois biscepe a's esp eleia ose or 


Count from time when water begins to boil (bubbles all over). This time schedule is for both pint and quart jars. Add 30 minutes to time 


of sterilizing for two-quart jars. 


Useful Things to Know When Canning Vegetables 


Little Canning Helps 
(Continued from page 33) 


the sugar and water for the sirup. If 
the sugar is sifted into the boiling water 
just as fine-grained cereals are sifted 
into water, there will be no scum formed. 
This is a saving of sugar. 


Apples and some other fruits, such 
as pears and quinces, have a tendency 
to turn brown when allowed to stand 
after they are cut. To prevent their 
discoloring the pieces may be dropped 
into mild salt water as they are pared 
and sliced. Let them stand for. five 
minutes, then wash them in clear water 
and pack. 


How Vegetables Are Canned 


OMATOES are scalded. All other 

vegetables are blanched. We scald 
tomatoes to loosen the skins and to 
start the flow of the coloring matter, 
which ‘is later arrested or coagulated 
by the cold-dip. 


is scalding, only for a 
Scalding is never for more 


Blanching 
longer time. 


Ly y. > 


than two minutes. Blanching covers 
from three to thirty minutes. 


We blanch beans, peas, corn, cab- 
bage, carrots, beets, turnips, and so on, 
to eliminate any objectionable acids or 
bitter flavors which may be present, 
and thus improve the flavor; to reduce 
the bulk so we can pack closer; to start 
the flow of the coloring matter; to 
improve the texture of the vegetables 
by making them more tender, and to 
improve the appearance by helping to 
make clear the liquid in the jar. Blanch- 
ing is what makes for success in the 
cold-pack method of canning. Blanch- 
ing is very important and must be 
carefully and accurately done. 


Have the kettle of blanching water 
boiling vigorously, completely immerse 
the product in the boiling water, cover 
the kettle immediately and begin to 
time the product. Do not stand with 
the cover in hand.and wait for the water 
to come back to the boil, for, of course, 
it stopped -boiling for a second when 
you lowered ‘into it the cold product. 
If you cover the kettle the water will. 
quickly reboil. Do not keep wondering 
if it is boiling and take off the cover 


to see. All this may seem foolish pre- 
caution, but it is necessary to follow 
directions accurately to succeed. 


And remember, all things that are 
scalded or blanched must be followed 
immediately by a cold plunge or “cold- 
dip.’” You may be asking, what is the 
point of this “cold-dip’’? It is a very 
logical question. 


We “‘cold-dip’’ a product to harden 
the pulp under the skin and thus permit 
the removal of the skin without injury 
to the pulp; to coagulate the coloring 
matter and make it harder to dissolve 
during the sterilization period and to 
make it easier to handle the products 
in packing; and to subject the product 
to a sudden shock by quick change in 
temperature. 


When you cold-dip the material be 
sure the water is cold; the colder the 
better. Take the product out imme- 
diately and let it drain. Don’t let any 
food soak in the cold water. From this 
point on, speed is highly important. 
The . blanched vegetables, which “are 
slightly warm, must not be allowed to 
remain out of the jars a moment longer 
than is necessary, 


mbper numper. 
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With Yeast and Baking Powder 


(Continued from page 31) 


powder thickly with sugar and bake in 
hot oven for 40 minutes. Better than 
cake, and good hot or cold. Chopped 
nuts may be added, or dates may be 
used instead of raisins. 


Raised Rolls in Batch 


UT. a quart of bread dough into 

twelve equal portions, ready. for 
the pan. Roll each into a ball, and set 
close together in: greased: pan. _ Brush 
tops with melted fat, cover and let rise 
until double in bulk. Bake in quick 
oven for 25 minutes. 


French Rolls 


'UT a quart of bread dough made 
without: milk, using only. water, 
into twelve portions. Roll. each in a 
ball, then flatten and place close to- 
gether in. greased pan.. , When all are 
in let rise for 30 minutes, then cut 
through center of each with sharp knife, 
almost dividing it. Rub tops with 
melted fat and bake in quick oven for 
20 to 25 minutes. 


Parker-House Rolls 


O A quart of bread dough add a 

tablespoon of sugar, tablespoon 
melted shortening, one beaten eggs, and 
enough more flour to make the dough 
of kneading consistency. Knead smooth, 
cover and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out on floured board, roll to half- 
inch thickness. Cut in rounds with 
large cutter. Indent center with back 
of knife. Brush half with melted butter 
and fold other half over. Set close in 
buttered pan; cover and let rise for 30 
minutes, then bake for 20 to 25 minutes. 
Brush tops with milk 10 minutes before 
they are done. 


Lady-Finger Rolls 


AKE dough as for Parker-House 

’ Rolls, only use two eggs and re- 
serve the white ofone. After adding flour 
and kneading, cut dough into eighteen 
portions, roll each into a ball, then roll 
out the ends to make points as pictured. 
This is done by pressing down on the 
ends while rolling. Set rolls so that 
they do not touch in buttered pan, or 
use a Jady-finger-roll pan. Bake for 20 
minutes, then brush tops with the white 
of egg beaten with a little water and 
return to oven until brown. ‘These are 
very dainty and pretty for company 
affairs. ; 


Graham Bread 


(Unkneaded) 
1 cake yeast : 2 tablespoons melted 
1 cup scalded milk shortening 
14 cup molasses 1 cup white flour 
1 cup boiling water 4 cups Graham flour 


1 teaspoon salt 


F THE overnight method is used, a 

eake of dried yeast or one-half cake 
of compressed yeast may be used with 
an extra one-half teaspoon of salt. 
Mix milk and water. In one-quarter 
cup of the liquid, when it is lukewarm, 
soften the yeast cake. In the rest dis- 
solve the molasses and sugar, then the 
shortening. Sift together the two flours, 
with the salt, then add the liquid to 
which the yeast water has been added. 
Mix well with a wooden spoon. Let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Put into two 
greased bread pans, cover and let rise 
for an hour, then bake for an hour in 


Of ail the steamed breads, Boston 


a medium oven. Ten minutes before 
removing from oven rub tops of loaves 
with melted fat. This makes a light- 
colored Graham bread. To make a 
darker loaf use a half cup of molasses 
and reduce milk to half a cup. Instead 
of two loaves, one loaf and a batch of 
rolls may be made. 


Whole-Wheat Bread 


AKE same as Quick-Method White 

Bread, using four cups wholec- 
wheat flour and two cups white flour, 
and a one-quarter cup of molasses in- 
stead of the sugar. 


Bran Bread 


2 cups clean sterilized 15 yeast cake 


bran 2 tablespoons melted 

1 cup white flour shortening 

144 cup molasses 119 teaspoons salt 
cup whole-wheat 4 tablespoons’ luke- 
flour warm -water 

16 cup boiling water 1% cup scalding milk 


ISSOLVE yeast cake in the luke- 

warm water. Mix milk and water, 
and dissolve in it the shortening, salt 
and molasses. When lukewarm add the 
yeast water. Mix bran with the flours, 
add liquid, stir to smooth dough. Let 
rise until doubled. Cut down, knead, 
using more whole-wheat flour if too 
sticky. Form into two small loaves, 
let rise until doubled. Bake for 50 
minutes, 


Rolled-Oat Bread 


OUR a pint of boiling water over a 

pint of rolled oats (uncooked), and 
let stand until lukewarm. Dissolve a 
yeast cake in one-half cup lukewarm 
water, add two tablespoons melted 
shortening and four tablespoons sugar. 
Mix with the cooled oatmeal. Add a 
cup of white flour, beat well, cover and 
let rise for an hour or until doubled. 
Stir in three cups flour with which has 
been sifted a teaspoon of salt and knead 
well. Put in greased bowl, cover and 
let rise an hour and a half. Make into 
two loaves, put in pans, let rise an hour, 
then bake for 45 minutes 


Boston Brown Bread 


1 cup each corn meal, 11% teaspoons baking 
Graham flour and soca 
rye flour 15 cup molasses 


1 teaspoon salt Pint sour milk 

16 cup seedless or seeded raisins 
IFT soda and salt with flours. Mix 
molasses with milk. Beat all to- 
gether and add raisins. Fill greased 
molds or pound baking-powder cans 
to within an inch of the top and steam, 
lightly covered, for three hours. Remove 
from molds and dry off for 10 minutes 


in moderate oven. 

-Tea Ring and Cinnamon Buns 
1 cake yeast 1 cup seedless raisins 
16 cup sealded milk 4 cups sifted flour 
¥4 cup boiling water 3 tablespoons melted 
144 cup lukewarm wa- butter 


ter 1 lg cup sugar 
Teaspoon cinnamon _ 2 eggs 
ISSOLVE yeast in lukewarm water. 
Add shortening to mixed milk and 
water (cool), add yeast water and sugar. 
Beat in one and one-half cups flour. 
When sponge is perfectly smooth add 
eggs beaten light, reserving white of one, 
then add rest of flour and salt. Knead 
lightly, put in greased bowl, cover and let 
rise untildoubled. Cut doughin half. For 
Tea Ring, roll one (Continued on page 36) 


Brown is probably the favorite kind 


Because of the paper shortage, the July and August issues are combined. 
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cA! THE seashore or at home, whether the water is hard or 
soft, girls who are careful about their hair agree that the 
most easily used and effective hair cleanser is— 


Proper care makes and keeps the hair attractive, develops the life, Juster 
and natural wave and gives a clean, luxuriant appearance. Canthrox has 


Free Trial 
Offer To show the 


merits of 
Canthrox and to prove 
that it is in all ways a 
most satisfactory hair 
wash. we send one 
perfect shampoo free 
to any address upon 
receipt of two cents | 
for postage. 


7 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 139,214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


been for years the favorite of those who want to bring out all 
the beauty of their hair, because it so rapidly softens and 
entirely removes every particle of dandruff, excess oil and dirt, 
at the same time giving such a massy fluffiness to the hair that 
it appears much heavier than it really is, while each strand 
has silky bright softness and the scalp is left pliant and 
comfortable. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 


Canthrox costs about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs Jess. 
A few minutes only are required for its use. You simply mois.en the head 
with Canthrox and rinse it thoroughly, after which the hair dries quickly. 


No More Coffee — 
Bring Me Postum! 


The result of a ten days trial of 


INSTANT POSTUM 


in place of coffee, is so conducive 
to comfort and health that the 
change is usually permanent. 


“There's a Reason” 


Page 36 


‘| . | 
‘If you would sleep 
as Nature intends 


ROM the time you jump out of bed in the morning until you 

“turn in” again at night, every effort of body and brain takes its 
quota of your vitality. Night finds you “used up” and literally, too; 
tissues and cells worn away. 


§ You must recover these vital forces in approximately half the time it 
took to undermine them. And to this end Nature has appointed a 
normal time, night, and a specific function, sleep. Here her respon- 
sibility ends, and yours begins. , 


§ You must comply with those requirements which are allied with the tissue and cell 
renewing activity which takes place within the body while you sleep. 


§ You must free your body from pressure and tension. While a good spring and bed 
are desirable, neither holds the same physiological relation to the body that the mat- 
tress holds. In fact a physiologically correct mattress will offset the discomfort of 
an inferior spring or bed 


§ Your mattress should “give” with such ease of resistance as to eliminate undue 
pressure at the hips and shoulders where the body lies heaviest. And in order to 
prevent muscular tension, it should “fill in” the arches of the back and distribute 
your weight uniformly. 


§In ey this manner, seekers of health-giving sleep are benefitting through the 
use 0 


The 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


§ This undulating Tuftless Mattress of fluffy, long-fibre cotton is in- 
separably interwoven by the Exclusive Sealy Air Weave Process into a 
single batt five feet high. It is then pressed down, inserted into the 
ticking and released to the bouyant softness of the mattress 


Your reques will bring catalogue and the names 
of Sealy dealers in your locality. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 


“of Pillow 
for the Body” 


\_— 


| 2 cups flour 


half of dough out to a round strip, flat- 
ten and brush with melted butter, then 
sprinkle with sugar, cinnamon and rai- 
sins, using only half quantity of each. 
Roll up lengthwise and form in circle on 
baking tin, wetting ends with cold water 
and pressing together firmly. Slash 
top across at one-half-inch intervals. 
Cover and let rise for an hour. Brush 
top with white of egg beaten with table- 
spoon of milk. Bake 25 minutes. Beat 
one-half cup sugar with twa tablespoons 
milk and one-half teaspoon vanilla. 
Brush top’-of ring with. this, and set 
back in oven to dry. For Cinnamon 
Buns knead into the other half of dough 
the remainder of the raisins and cinna- 
mon. Cut dough into eight or ten 
portions, roll into balls and set, just 
touching, in pan. Cover and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Brush with white 
of egg and milk and bake 20 minutes, 
then ice as for Tea Ring. Chopped nuts 
and citron may be added to these sweet 
breads. 


Baking-Powder Breads 


HE rule to remember in using baking 

powder, should no cook book be 
handy, is that when no eggs are used 
two level teaspoons of baking powder 
to acup of flour are required. For every 
egg added a teaspoon of the powder 
may be omitted. Working the other 
way, when eggs are scarce a recipe call- 
ing for three eggs and two teaspoons of 
baking powder may be made _ very 
satisfactory by using one egg and three 
and a half teaspoons of the powder. 
Always sift, or at least stir, the baking 
powder with the flour, but sift twice 
when making particular dishes. After 
adding liquid to the baking powder and 
flour stir but do not beat. Stirring 
mixes, but beating breaks the gas bub- 
bles caused by the moisture acting upon 
the ingredients of the baking powder, 
and so lessens the lightness of the biscuits 
or cake.” 


Rolled-Oat Muffins 


IX with a cup of cooked and warm 

rolled oats one cup flour with 
which has been sifted four teaspoons 
baking powder, one-quarter cup sugar, 
and a teaspoon of salt. 
stir in three tablespoons melted fat, 
one-third cup milk and a beaten egg. 
Bake in heated, greased gem pans for 
20 minutes. 


Pat Biscuits 


baking 1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons cold 
shortening 
Water or milk 


HIS is the very simplest form of hot 

bread with leaven. It is excellent 
for the inexperienced housekeeper to 
start upon. Sift together flour, salt and 
baking powder. Cut in the chilled 
shortening, using two knives, until the 
mixture is like fine meal. Add little by 
little water or milk until the dough is 
so soft that it clings around the spoon 
or knife, leaving bowl clean. Even if it 
seems a little wet it is all right. Turn 
out on floured board. ~ Sprinkle with 
flour, knead lightly, just enough to 
smooth, then with the floured hand pat 
out dough until it is one-half inch thick. 
Cut-out with floured cutter. If you 


4 teaspoons 
powder 


Mix well, then . 


Woman’s World 


want soft biscuits place close together 
in greased pan. If you want a crust all 
over put about one-half inch apart. 
Brush tops with milk, and bake in hot 
oven for 20 minutes. Remove from 
oven, cover with clean towel, and let 
stand for five minutes on back of stove. 
This dough can also be used for short- 
cake, 


Swedish Roll-Ups 


AKE a dough as for Pat: Biscuits.- 
Pat thin, brush with melted butter 


_and sprinkle with sugar, seedless raisins 


and cinnamon. Roll up lengthwise, and 
with a sharp knife cut off rounds three- 
quarters inch thick. Lay these flat in 
greased pan, sprinkle with sugar and 
bake brown. Nuts may be added. 


Chocolate Biscuit 


A AKE a dough as for Pat Biscuits, 
but mix with the flour two‘table-~~_ 
spoons cocoa and a tablespoon of-sugar. 
Cut and bake as for Pat Biscuits also, but 
glaze tops with two tablespoons sugar 
moistened with a little condensed milk. 


Apple Bread 


MA dough as for Pat Biscuits. Pat 

to one-half inch thickness in jelly- 
cake tins. Sprinkle with sugar and dot 
with butter or butter substitute. Pare, 
core and quarter tart apples. Cut in 
lengthwise slices, and cover dough with 
them. Sprinkle with more sugar, cinna- 
mon and dots of butter. Bake for 30 
minutes, Eat hot with cream. 


Baking-Powder Batter Bread 


2 cups flour 1 cup milk 


3 teaspoons baking 1 eg 
powder 3 hiesioona melted 
1 teaspoon salt fat 
EAT gem pans hot after greasing. 
Fill three-quarters full with batter 
and bake in hot oven for 10 or 15 
minutes. Instead of all-white flour, 
Graham or rye may be used in part, 
one cup of either of these flours, with 
one cup of white flour, and three table- 
spoons of sugar, or two tablespoons of 
molasses added. 


Corn Muffins 


IFT together one cup each corn meal, 

flour and four teaspoons baking 
powder. Mix with a cup of milk two 
tablespoons melted shortening and one- 
half teaspoon salt... Add to dry ingre-. 
dients. Beat two tablespoons sugar 
with an egg and stir. Bake for 25 
minutes in gem pans, or as corn bread 
in bread pan. Grease and heat pans 
befofe turning in batter. 


Griddlecakes 


Y ADDING more liquid, either milk 

or water, to the Batter Bread or 
Corn-Muflin mixture, excellent griddle- 
cakes may be made. Have batter about 
like medium cream for thin cakes, and 
like thick cream for thick cakes. Keep 
griddle smooth by rubbing after each 
baking with salt and paper toweling. 
It will then require. only about two 
greasings for a baking. Tie a fat piece 
of salt pork or bacon in a clean square 
of cheesecloth and use this for greasing, 
making a new one each time you ts2 
your griddle. a se 


r 


Kitchen Kinks 


Fruit-Season Item—When paring 
pineapple I find it much easier to slice 
the pineapple first and then peel the 
slices. I sometimes use a convenient 
sized cooky-culter with a sharp edge 
to take the peel off and to make a nice 
looking round slice.—H. 

A Hot-Weather Hint—Eggs and 
lemons may be kept during hot weather 
in a large jar filled once or twice daily 
with cold water, not necessarily iced, 
and the jar stood in a dark, airy place. 
Lemons may also be kept in a netting 
bag, hung where the air circulates. 


To Renovate Butter—Butter which 
has become slightly rancid or has had 
its flavor impaired by some substance 
in the ice box, can-be made eatable by 
melting it in twice its weight of boiling 
water. Shake well to distribute the 
fat globules, then turn into ice water 


and let stand until the soft butter can 
be skimmed from the top. “Work out 
the water with a wooden paddle or 
spoon, adding a little fresh butter or 
sweet cream, or merely a little salt. 
While not as good as fresh butter, of 
course, this can be used for cooking or, 
for making sandwiches that have ‘a 
filling of pronounced taste. 


To Cook Vegetables Properly— 
New peas, beans and spinach should 
never be covered while cooking as it 
spoils the color. <A saltspoon of baking 
soda put in the water will make the 
green even more vivid, and helps to 
make the vegetables tender. Put new 
vegetables in boiling water, not more 
than is required to cover them to the 
depth of an inch orso. Too much water 
spoils the flavor, and cold water extracts 
it during its heating. 


Because of the paper shortage, the July and August issues are combined. 
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ofa 


e-Book 


ousand Suggestions 


Designs, patterns, ideas—the newest and most 
artistic you can imagine—accompanied with complete 
working instructions—and illustrated with actual photo- 
graphs so wonderfully clear and distinct that you can 
almost touch each separate thread. Never has there 
been anything like it. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent by Woman’s 
World in the preparation of this book. From every 
quarter of the globe have come the designs which it con- 
tains. Every nationality has contributed its choicest cre- 
ations in order that this:might be the most authoritative 
and most comprehensive needlework book ever compiled. 


You can have a-copy of the first edition printed 


| 


VERY kind of needlework is fea- 


; tured — Crochet, Knitting, Tatting, 
Embroidery, Filet — and all of the ex- 


| quisite variations which are so popular at 


the present time. 


Every pattern—every stitch—every 
minute detail is fully explained and illus- 
trated so that even the most inexperienced 
needlewoman can readily follow them. 


It is the first complete needlework 
book ever published and it is a veritable 


, 


encyclopedia of information on every phase 
of this most fascinating art. 


Description of Book 


The book itself is 1014 inches wide by 
1334 inches high and contains 52 pages 
beautifully illustrated in colors and in black 
and white. Even the paper on which it is 
printed is handsomely finished in order that 
the illustrations and general appearance of 
the book might be in harmony with the high 
quality of the text. 


A Few of the 52 Chapter Headings 


Crochet That Will Add to the Beauty of Your 
Home 

Attractive Crocheted Bedspreads 

Crocheted Gift Novelties 

Simple Crocheted Yokes for Lingerie 

The AB C of Filet Crochet 

Table Mats and Doilies of Crochet 

Trimming for the Four-Year-Old’s Frocks 

Grandmother’s Patchwork Quilt Blocks 

Designs for Crocheted, Braided and Hooked 
Rugs 

Sweaters of Filet 

Knitted and Crocheted Yarn Wraps 

Knitted Gifts to Keep Baby Warm 

Why Don’t You Trim It with Tatting? 

Decorative Embroidery Stitches 

Distinctive Designs for Centerpieces 

Tatted Edgings and Insertions 


HERE 1S OUR 


Mail your order now and be safe! 


THIS OFFER IS FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE- 


on extra quality paper—if you act at once. 


Take Crochet, for Instance 


For crochet alone there are more than 150 
separate and distinct designs and _ illustrations—and 
each design is accompanied with detailed instructions. 


There are hosts of distinctive patterns for Doilies, 
Medallions, Tray Cloths, Hug-Me-Tights, Boudoir 
Jackets, Gown Yokes, Baby Caps, Tea Aprons, and 
any number of attractive gift novelties. 


And Knitting— 


Special attention has been given to knitted 
articles—Ladies’ Coat Sweaters, Jackets, Scarfs, 
Tam O’ Shanters, Children’s Muffs and Caps and al- 
most anything you can think of made from yarn. 


And Every Form of Needlework 


Tatting, Filet, Cross Stitch, Embroidery—all are 
featured in the newest and most artistic patterns that 


| it is possible to obtain. 


30-DAY OFFER TO YOU 


While the present edition lasts, we will send you 
one of these 52-page books, charges prepaid, and 
enter your name for a full-year subscription to 
Woman’s World, upon receipt of the attached 
coupon with 75c in payment. 


This offer is positively limited to 30 days and we 
reserve the right to reject orders in case the 
present edition should be exhausted before the 
close of the 30-day period. 


Whether you are a beginner or an experienced 
needlewoman, you can’t help but be delighted with 
the newness, the freshness and the exquisite beauty 
of these designs. 


Look It Up in the Book 


Whenever you want a suggestion for a gift, or a 
dainty pattern—or whenever there is some particular 
stitch that you don’t understand—just look it up in 
the book. The index enables you to find anything 
you want at a moment’s notice. It is a complete 
survey of modern needlework—ready for instant 
reference. No matter what branch of needlework you 
may be interested in you will find it fully covered in 
the pages of this book. 


The Most Complete Book on Needlework Ever Published 


The Reason for Quick Action 


On account of the present acute shortage of paper 
only a few thousand copies were printed of the first 
edition—a better quality of paper was used than can 
be supplied for subsequent editions—the illustrations 
are clearer, the colors brighter than will be possible 
to obtain later on. We urge you to get your copy from 
this first edition, and to get your order in at once. 


CLIP and MAIL this COUPON NOW 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 
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For the enclosed 75c please send me the Woman's World Needlework 
Book and enter my name for a full year’s subscription to Woman’s World. 


NeedleWork. LoVers’ 30~Day Coupon 
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**7 must have 
Rumford’’ 


**Why ?”’ 

‘‘Because it is a perfect 
leaven—the one that never 
fails meeither for foods made 


_from thin batter or heavy 
dough. 


Then, too, it never dete- 
riorates, the lastspoonful out 
of the canis just as effective 
as the first. I always get 
splendid results—light, fine- 
grained and even textured 
cakes and biscuits. 

And, being a phosphate 
leaven, it makes food more 
digestible and nourishing as 
it adds to the baking the 
desirable phosphate element 
that is lacking in white 
flour.”’ 


You too, should use Rum- 
ford—preferred and en- 
dorsed by the best cooks 
everywhere, 

Buy it now for your next 
baking. 

You may have a copy of “‘Rum- 
ford Way of Cookery and Household 


Economy,”’ by Janet M. Hill, upon 
application. It will help you save. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 25 


MFORO | 


Providence, R. I 


The Wholesome 


‘ ,, Baking: Powder 


“Nature’s 
Own” 


_ Try the new 
.» way — the Sil- 
merine way— 


anu you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid-Silmerine 


is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. 
Serves als> as a splendid dressing for the hair. 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 


hs vay 


tle Tropikia 
the label. 


desserts, 
flavoring in strength, 
Price’s at your grocers. 
Price Flavoring Extract Co, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Loo’: for the lit- 


Price’s Vanilla means delicious 
It is the “just- -right” 
Insist on 


Send at once for FREE pro- @@& 
R spectus. Get posted now for # 
the coming Spring, Summer, 
Fall. I pay good prices for hundreds of kinds 
of butterflies, insects for collections, Simple 
work with my pictures, price list, instructions. 
SINC , Dealer in Insects 


Dept. 27 OCEAN PARK, CALIF. 
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> The Hottest Fire 
Known for Cooking 


Little Wonder Oil Stoves 


Do as much with one gallon of oil as any other 
oil stove will with ten. Instead of 80% of the 
heat going to waste around the sides of the ket- 
tles, all-of it is utilized in our fuel-saver top. 

The ideal stove for Country Homes, Cottages, 
Touring, Camping, Yachting, etc. Pays for itself 
in one year by saving oil. One gallon burns 16 to 
20 hours. Why bother with wood or coal or the 
old-fashioned oil stove that takes forever to geta 
meal? It boils a quart of water in three minutes 
and makes country cooking as easy as with city gas. 


Guaranteed as represented or money refunded. 


The stoves will be handled through dealers 
everywhere. Butif you want one this summer, 
send money order or check direct to factory and 
stove will be shipped at once with directions and 
guarantee 


Price $17.50 f.0.b. Factory. Weight 30 Ibs. 


LITTLE WONDER STOVE CO. 


3535 GABLE AVE, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Delicious Cool Drinks for 
Home Folks and Company 


N THE porch; under the trees; 

when company happens in; when 

the young folks gather together 
on Sunday afternoons or when the 
home group pleasantly idles around 
just before bedtime, then is when 
something flavorsome and cool tastes 
wonderfully good as “it flows down 
appreciative throats; something that 
one knows is made of only pure ma- 
terials and is guaranteed to have no 
bad after effect. Here are a few new 
things in the beverage line which possess 
these desirable qualities. Be sure to 
try them out before the summer passes. 


Sassafras Fizz 


7 cups sugar 1 teaspoon essence of 


3 cups molasses sassafras , ; 
8 cups boiling water 14 pound tartaric acid 


ISSOLVE the sugar in the boiling 

water and mix the molasses with 
it, then add the tartaric acid. Let cool, 
strain into an earthenware bowl or jug 
and mix in the essence of sassafras, using 
a wooden spoon. Strain again and put 
in bottles which have been boiled clean, 
through several waters. Cork tightly 
and invert bottles in a box of sand or 
sawdust. Let stand for a day when the 
fizz will be ready for use. To prepare 
for drinking fill large glasses half full 
of ice water, stir in two tablespoons of 
the fizz, then as much baking soda as 
will lie on the tip of a teaspoon. The 
compound will immediately foam up and 
fill the glass. Drink while effervescing. 


Ginger Julep 


3 cups water 
1 Ge oe ginger 
Ice 


3 lemons 
Bunch of fresh mint 
144 cups sugar | 
ASH the mint well, pick off leaves 
sufficient to make one-half cup, 
pressed down. Cook sugar, mint and 
water with the thinly-shaved rind of 
one lemon for 15 minutes and let 
stand until cold. Add the juice of the 
lemons and strain over cracked ice. 
Turn in the ginger ale, and have suf- 


ficient mint to put a little sprig in 
each glass. 
Prunade 
1 pound prunes 3 oranges 
2 cups sugar 3 lemons 


8 cups water Stick cinnamon 

OAK prunes overnight. Cook next 

day in the water until very soft. 
Drain off water and use prunes as a 
breakfast dish or for prune roll. Stir 
the sugar into the water, add two or 
three sticks of cinnamon and the thinly- 
shaved rind of a lemon and cook for 15 
minutes, counting from the time the 
water begins to simmer. Let cool before 
removing the cinnamon and lemon rind, 
add the juice of the oranges and lemons, 
strain and serve very cold. 


Graduation Punch 


4 cups sugar 6 lemons 
8 cups water 2 cups canned or fresh 
6 oranges berries, _strawber- 
1 large can pineapple ries, raspberries or 
2 quart-bottles plain Loganberries 

soda 6 canned apricots 


OIL the sugar and water for 10 
minutes. Let cool, then add the 
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orange and lemon juice, the pineapple 
and apricots cut in small pieces, the 
berries and a cup of the berry juice. 
Loganberry juice will make the punch 
a gorgeous ruby color. Let stand for 
an hour in a cold place. When ready to 
serve put a square of ice in the punch 
bowl, turn the fruit mixture over it, 
and, holding the bottle a foot above the 
ice, turn in the soda water. This gives 
about 30 punch cups. 


Rhubarbade 
2 cups unpeeled rhu- 2 cups sugar 
barb py. 3 oranges 
1 cup seeded raisins 8 cups water 
1 tablespoon gelatine 
UT rhubarb in small pieces and cook 
with the raisins in the water until 
very soft. Strain, and keep pulp to be 
sweetened and used for sauce. Add 
sugar to water and cook for 10 minutes. 
Soften gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes, then stir into the rhubarb 
water. Stir until dissolved, add the 
juice of the oranges and the grated 
peel of one. Let stand until cold, strain 
and chill. If pink rhubarb is used the 
ade will be a lovely rose color. 


Loganberry Punch 


1 can Loganberries 6 lemons 
2 cups sugar 2 oranges 
Water | 


DD to the contents of can sulficient 

cold water to make three pints. 
Simmer until berries are soft enough to 
go through a sieve. Strain out seeds, 
but do not mash through strainer, just 
let the juice drip. Return to saucepan, 
add sugar and simmer for 10 minutes. 
Reserve one-half a lemon and one-half 
an orange, and put the juice of the rest 
into the liquid as soon as it has cooled. 
Strain over a lump of ice in the punch 
bowl or cracked ice in the punch pitcher, 
and add the reserved lemon and orange 
first thinly sliced, then each slice cut 
in quarters. A whole clove may be 
stuck in each piece. 


Pineapple Cooler 

1 quart-can pineapple 1 lemon 
3 oranges 2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 cup sugar 114 cups water 
Bo sugar, water and the shaved 

rind of one-half lemon for 10 min- 
utes. Drain juice from pineapple, and 
turn hot syrup over the pineapple. Let 
stand until cold, then drain off, add to 
the juice, and also add the juice of the 
oranges and the lemon. Serve in high 
glasses half filled with finely-cracked 
ice. The pineapple can be used in any 
way desired. Add the vanilla after the 
liquid has cooled. 


. Violet Nectar 
1 quart raspberries 2 cups grape juice 
1 cup sugar 3 lemons 
1 cup water Mint 

ASH berries and sprinkle with 

sugar. Let stand for an hour, 
then add water and simmer until berries 
lose color and -become very soft. Put 
through sieve, cool, then add lemon 
juice and grape juice. Serve very cold 
with a sprig of mint in each glass. 
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ful Frocks for the Summer Girl 


send your orders to 
Woes Wonty 
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HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS—Write your name and address plainly in pen or 
pencil on any piece of paper; give the corrrct number and size of each pattern you 
want; send 15c for each number and address your order to Mary Valentine, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. All pattern orders are filled with 
the greatest care and promptness. We guarantee all patterns to fit correctly and, 
in addition, also guarantee safe delivery of every pattern ordered. Our patterns 
are made by the leading firm of New York City fashion designers. It would not 
. be possible to make better patterns. The Peerless Fashion Service 


9322W. GIRLS’ SLIP-ON DRESS—A clever combination 
of chambray and plaid gingham is this frock. The rather plain 
waist, to which the skirt is gathered, dips into a point at each side. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 1g yards 27-inch material with 
2 4 yards 27-inch plaid. 2 


9654W. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS—The housewife who would 
be neatly and becomingly attired in the mornings, will find this 
style of dress satisfactory. The closing is at front and the skirt is 
three-gored. Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards 36-inch 
material with 14 yard 27-inch contrasting. 


9663W. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE APRON—This kitchen apron 
pattern overcomes the bother of setting in sleeves, for its sleeves 
are cut in one with the back and front. Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 354 ya’ds 32-inch material with 1% yard 
36-inch contrasting. 


l96¢42wW, 


9660W. LADIES’ DRESS—Very long and very 


sonal is ee ccnsnee roller A aleao meets Fe the Limited space prevents showing 
istline. it t the t : > eee - ow - . 
Sizes, 36 to “Ad. boats : Size 36 requires 3.56 ards 9646W. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOMEN’S DRESS—The youthful simplicity of this all the new Styles here We will 
36-inch material with 3% yard 36-inch contrasting summer frock which wears its collar turned down and its cuffs turned up makes it a style 
and 1% yards 36-inch lining. best ae to yee Jouue girl. Sizes, 14 tc 20 years. Size 16 requires 3% yards 36-inch send you our 32 page fashion 
material, 14 yards plaiting and 2 yards ribbon for sash. magazine containing altethe 
9318W. GIRLS’ LONG-WAISTED DRESS— good, new styles, hints on dress- 
A gathered tunic and long reveres achieve a grown- 9642W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DRESS—This dainty affair of flowered voile and f for" 5 3¢ if 
up air of smartness for this pretty little frock. crisp white organdie adopts surplice lines with the aid of a huge collar. The gathered skirt making, etc. for ¢,or 1 


Dotted Swiss is the material and ace insertion is ruffled about the hips and the sleeves are short. Sizes, 16, 18 years, 36 and 38 bust. Size 
the trimming. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 36 requires 354 yards 36-inch material with 1% yards 36-inch contrasting and 9 yards 
4 yards 27-inch material, ruffling 


ordered with a pattern. 
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healthy complexion 


UNSIGHTLY SKIN AFFECTIONS 
CAUSED BY INTERNAL DISTURBANCES. 
YEAST REMOVES THESE CAUSES. | 


Send for This 
Instructive Booklet 


Tt tells the interesting story of the 
wonderful new use of Yeast Foam. 


y . 
Yeast Magnified 
Yeast is not a drug, it is a microscopic 
plant, very rich in vitamines, the wonder- 
ful health and nutritive element in food. 


Haw to Take Yeast 


Take a half or whole cake three times a 


day, before meals. Wash it down witha 
little water or milk. 


Magic Yeast 

Yeast Foam 
—just the same 
except in name 


ape same familiar cake 

of Yeast Foam, which 
you use to make such good, 
nourishing bread, has been 
proved by medical science 
to have great curative power 
in the treatment of acne, 
commonly known as pim- 
ples, and boils. 


Many complexions have been 
ruined by annoying skin troubles, 
now known to be merely surface 
indications of internal disorders. 


Numerous cases of persistent re- 
currence of pimples and boils have 
been relieved or completely cured 
by the use of Yeast Foam. 


Northwestern Yeast Gompany 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gonvenient 
. in form and 
pleasant to eat 


Woman’s World 


The Affair at eee 


(Continued from page 14) 


Would I wait up for her? She might 
be late, but she would surely come. I 
promised, but Marian never brought 
the bag. That is all I know, Miss, every 
word I know.” 

Marian hadn’t taken the valise! I had 
not thought of that! Why hadn’t she? 
Where was it? Perhaps Mr. West knew! 

“Mrs. Bevan,’ I asked, “did Miss 
Braid know her niece came here?”’ 

““Oh, yes, she was with her twice.” 

Another score against gentle Miss 
Marjorie! Why had she not told me 
the truth? 

“You told me to ask her about you,” 
I pursued. ‘‘She would have told me 
what you have not?” 

“No,’’ Mrs. Bevan shook her head, 
“T don’t think so. Miss Braid did not 
approve of her niece’s liking for me and 
she knew nothing of Miss Persis going 
away. That I know. She was a very 
haughty person to meet.” 

I rose, feeling strangely elated, though 
I had gained nothing really, except a 
new idea. Why had Marian Rixley not 
brought the bag to Mrs. Bevan? I 
knew she had started with it. 

“‘Can’t you tell me anything else?”’ 
I begged. 

““No, I know nothing else. I know 
nothing about Miss Shalotte or her 
affairs, really. Please, Miss, do not 
have me dragged into this thing.” 

I promised vaguely and went back 
to the car. Mr. Sanders grunted with 
dissatisfaction when I told him the 
result of the interview, but I sat buried 
in thought all the way back to Braid- 
wood. 

If only Persis Shalotte had been one 
of the impulsive, confiding sort! But 
everywhere we turned we found how 
closely the little butterfly had guarded 
her private affairs. 


: Chapter 10 
Miss Marjorie Refuses to Speak 


HAT evening Mr. West and I sat 
alone with Miss Braid in her 
dainty boudoir, where the open windows 
admitted the fresh sweet breeze from 
the Sound. 

Miss Marjorie lay back on her couch, 
looking better than I had seen her since 
the tragedy. 

“‘Miss Braid,’ began Mr. West, 
gently, “‘“Miss Lang and I chanced to 
see you place this little pistol on the 
floor outside Miss Shalotte’s rooms last 
night and I am sure you will tell us how 
you came to have it and why you did 
so, in order that I may clear up this 
thing without delay.” 

Miss Marjorie started up with a white, 
horrified face, and then sank back help- 
lessly on her pillows. 

“‘Tt is most unfortunate that you saw 
me,”’ she said faintly, ‘for I cannot tell 
you.” 

““My dear Miss Braid!’’ 

How shocked and pained his tone 
was! I saw her shiver. 

“This little pistol was Miss Persis’, 
was it not?”’ 

“Yes,” faintly. ‘“‘No one knew she 
had it but myself.”’ 

“How long had she had it?” 

“TI don’t know, perhaps a year.” 

Mr. West sat looking down on the 
pretty toy, turning and turning it in 
his lean hands. I thought I almost saw 
a smile in his eyes. Miss Braid looked 
away and shuddered. 

“You will tell me no more about it, 
Miss Braid?”’ he asked gently. 

“No, really I cannot, Mr. West! I’m 
sure. Please, please drop it, Mr. West!”’ 

The poor soul sat up and clasped her 
hands. Mr. West glanced at her pity- 
ingly. 

“No, Miss Braid, I must go on to the 
end, no matter what the consequences,” 
he said with a trace of sternness in his 
even tones. ‘‘And I say to you now in 
all kindness that you are putting your- 
self to useless trouble by attempting 
to shield anyone or keep anything back.” 

And with a little bow he left the room, 
motioning me to follow him. Outside 
the door he turned to me quickly. 

“Miss Lang, find out for me, please, 
what the bit of paper was Miss Marjorie 
Braid took from her niece’s room the 
morning of the crime.’”” He spoke 
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rapidly, concisely. * “I know that she 
took a paper but, of course, it may be 
destroyed. I think not, however. You 
have access to her rooms, look about.’ 

I shrank from him. ‘Oh, Mr. West, 
I hate to play the spy! She has been, 
is, so good to me!’’ 

West frowned. ‘‘This will be doing 
Miss Braid a kindness,’’ he snapped. 
““She knows something, but she is mak- 
ing a painful mistake.” 

“Very well,’’ I said miserably, “I'll 
look. But, oh, Mr. West, how did she 
come to have that awful pistol that shot 
Persis?”’ 

I glanced at it, still dangling in his 
hand and shuddered. Mr. West looked 
up with his queer one-sided smile. 

*““Miss Lang,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘this 
pistol never shot Persis Shalotte. It 
has not been fired. Also, the bullet 
they took from her side came from a 
much larger and heavier weapon!”’ 


Chapter 11—The Jewels 


T WAS much later that evening after 

Mr. Sanders and I had.told West about 
our visit to Mrs. Bevan and had received 
our due meed of praise and the tremen- 
dous compliment of the detective’s un- 
doubted interest, that Miss Braid sent 
for Mr. West and me. We found her 
much calmer and with a feverish color 
in her cheeks. 

“Mr. West,’”’ she began tremulously, 
‘there is something I must tell you 
about this—this dreadful thing. I have 
gone through Persis’ things, hoping to 
find some clue and I find that her jewels 
are gone. Against my wishes she kept 
them in her dressing table and they— 
they are gone. 

““Yet only the evening before it hap- 
pened I chanced to be in her room and 
saw her looking them over for something 
pretty to wear and I scolded her again. 
Persis’ jewels, Mr. West, were her 
mother’s and worth a small fortune.” 

Mr. West sat forward. ' 

I was beginning to know that look 
in his eyes. 

““Were they in a secret drawer, Miss 
Braid?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, in her dressing table.” 

“Did anyone else know of it but 
yourself?”’ 

“The maid, Marian, but the girl is 
as honest as myself and was devoted to 
Persis. She has beeg ill in bed all day.” 

*““No one else?”’ 

““No one that I know of.” 

**T must see that drawer, Miss Braid. 
Too bad you did not speak of this before. 
When did you discover it?”’ 

“Yesterday. It was closed, and I am 
sure it was closed that awful—awful 
morning, for even then I thought of 
Persis’ jewels and glanced toward it.” 

“You will show me that drawer to- 
morrow, Miss Braid?’’ 

“Oh ywest= She seemed eager enough 
to help there. ‘ 

“Mr. West,’’ I cried eagerly, as we 
again reached the hall, ““have you seen 


* the bag Marian was taking away?”’ 


“*A bag, such as you describe to me, 
is empty in one of Miss *Shalotte’s 
closets,’ he replied. ‘I’ve no doubt 
it was unpacked that night. The bag 
itself does not interest me, but the fact 
that the girl did not take it to Mrs. 
Bevan does. Don’t forget that note, 
Miss Lang. Poor Miss Braid, she goes 
to tremendous trouble to conceal a 
number of trivial things and sends for 
me to tell me something that will most 
probably solve the entire puzzle.” 

“You think, then, that the lost jewels 
are important?”’ 

“Most important. They put an 
entirely different color on the affair.” 

“Then—robbery was the—”’ 

Mr. West stroked his chin. 

“Not exactly—no, there was more 
than that,’”’ he mused. “‘ You're too quick 
for me, Miss Lang.” 

And I felt. he was laughing at me as I 
went to my room. 


__Chapter 12—The Jungle Rope 


HE next morning as I was wandering 
in the gardens, puzzling as to how on 
earth I was to play the spy on dear Miss 
Marjorie, I heard a faint sound over 
my head and (Continued on page 42) 
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PeeANOR FINDS, A WAY 


LEANOR awoke With a start. Was 

it a footstep she had heard? She 

sat up, listening intently. Then, 

slipping out of bed, she crossed 

the dark room and looked at the 

. little clock on her dresser. It was 

midnight. Wide awake now, she laughed 
nervously. 


“How ridiculous! Nineteen years old 
and frightened by a——.” 


But just then she heard the floor creak 
under a muffled tread. She listened— 
there it was again—and again! Was 
there really a burglar in the house? 

She stole to the door of her room, 
opened it noiselessly and peered out into 
the dark hall. There was a thin streak 
of light beneath the closed door of the 
room her parents occupied. Maybe her 
father was ill! She recalled in the brief 
moment she stood there that the lines in 
his face had seemed to be growing deeper 
from day to day, that for months he had 
seemed to be getting all the while a little 
more stooped and tired-looking! 


With a new fear clutching at her heart, 
Eleanor tiptoed down the hall and was 
about to tap on the door when she heard 
her father’s voice: ‘I know it’s going 
to be a terrible disappointment to her, 
but we can’t send her away to school. 
“I don’t even know how I’m going to buy 
her the clothes she needs right now! 


“It’s no use—my salary hasn’t in- 
creased with the cost of living! Two 
years ago it was ample. But now it 
won’t provide us with a comfortable liv- 
ing and—I’m discouraged, mother!” 

His voice trembled, then almost broke. 
Eleanor stood transfixed—she seemed un- 
able to move or think! Then she heard 
her mother speaking, 


*T had no idea things were as bad as 
that, | I’m so sorry! If only I could help 


“Oh, you can; you do, dear—all the 
while!’”’ her father replied hoarsely. It’s 
no fault of ours! We've never lived ex- 
travagantly, but these last two years 
have been terrible! Everything has 
doubled and tripled in price—and I’ve had 
only one small increase in salary. That’s 
what’s the matter. Forgive me for wor- 
rying you—but the premium on my in- 
Surance is due, the top drawer of my 
desk ‘is full of bills and our bank balance 
tonight is just $13.07! Whatever hap- 
pens, though, don’t tell Eleanor—or let 
her guess!”’ 


At the words a great feeling of love 
and pity swept over Eleanor. Her 
first impulse was to rush in and try to 
comfort them both. But they thought 
her asleep and knowing that she had 
overheard would only disturb them the 
more! So with tear-filled eyes she tip- 
toed back to her own room. Turning on 
the light, she dropped into the little chair 
before her dressing table and studied 
herself in the mirror. 

“JT will help them,’ she whispered. 
“There must be some way I can at least 
be self-supporting. I’m old enough to 
go to work now—and I will! But what 
can I do?” 

For a long, long time, she sat there 
thinking and planning. Then she picked 
up the magazine she had been reading 
that evening. She paused at a story, 
wondering if she could write fiction. Or 
could she make some money taking mag- 
azine subscriptions? Hagerness and per- 
plexity strove for mastery as she studied 
Page after page. Finally, she seemed to 
get an inspiration, for she closed the 
magazine and as she sat, chin resting on 
her palm, a glad expression came into 
her eyes. A few minutes later she was 
fast asleep with the trace of a smile 
still on her lips. 


As soon as breakfast was over and her 
father had gone to the office next morn- 
ing, Eleanor confided her plan to her 
mother, and it was agreed that it should 
be kept a secret. They talked it over 
for a good while, and somehow there was 
@ much more cheerful atmosphere in the 
household from that morning on. Elea- 
nor had never seemed so happy and her 
mother shared her gladness. Even Mr. 
Morton noticed the change and caught 
the spirit of his wife and daughter. 
Eleanor thought she could see her father 
brighten up as soon as he came home 
from the office. 

One night, though, Eleanor almost be- 
trayed her secret. It was her nineteenth 
birthday, and after dinner, her father 
had pressed into her hand a crisp $50 
bill and told her it was her birthday gift 
from him and her mother. He said they 
had wanted to get her a really nice party 
dress but thought she would enjoy se- 
lecting it herself. 

As he fondly drew her into his arms 
and told her how proud of her he was 
and how he wanted her to have every- 
thing possible to make her happy, Elea- 
nor thought she could: detect the same 
despairing break in his voice that had 
pierced her heart that dark night in the 
hall. 

Her eyes filled with tears, as she burst 
“Oh! No! Father! Don’t give me 
all this money! I don’t need it.’’ She 
was going to say “as much as you do!’”’ 
Then she remembered that her father 
didn’t know she had heard his words that 
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She dropped into the little chair before her dressing-table and 
studied herself in the mirror 


night. So she took the money and al- 
most smothered him with kisses. 

For two or three months, things went 
on as usual in the Morton home. Elea- 
nor, however, did not select the birthday 
dress—and it bothered her father a little. 
Nearly every evening he asked her when 
she was going to get it. But Eleanor 
put him off—she had not been able to 
find just what she wanted, she said, and 
she was not going to get it till she found 
just the right one. 


HEN, finally, one March evening the 

whole secret came out in a wonderful 
way. At last Eleanor had the long-ex- 
pected dress. She had telephoned her 
father at the office that she was going 
to wear it to a party that afternoon and 
would surprise him in it when he came 
home that night. : 

Really more interested than he would 
have admitted, Mr. Morton managed to 
get away from his desk a little earlier 
than usual and reached home before Elea- 
nor had returned from the party. 

As father and mother sat talking to- 
gether in the living-room, they heard the 
outside door open and someone called— 

“It’s not fair to look yet! I want to 
go up and take off my coat before I’m 
ready for you to see!” 

They heard her humming a little song 
as she tripped lightly up the stairs and 
in just a moment she came down again 
—and what an Eleanor stood before 
them! 

The walk in the wind had coaxed the 
pink of rosebuds to her cheeks, her eyes 
were sparkling with sheer happiness and, 
like a rare jewel in a perfect setting, all 
her natural attractiveness was brought 
out and emphasized by the dainty, sty- 
lish, little frock she wore. She was a 
vision of loveliness, fairly radiating 
the charm and beauty of young woman- 
hood. 

For several moments no one_ spoke. 
Then, turning around, Eleanor asked: 

“Well, don’t you like it, father?” 

“It’s perfect, dear!’’ and both pride and 
wonder shone in his face. ‘It’s the most 
beautiful dress you’ve ever had—and well 
worth waiting for! But where did you 
buy such a wonderful dress as that for 


$50?” 


“That’s the real surprise!’ I didn’t buy 
it at all—I made every stitch of it myself, 
didn’t I, mother? And here’s another 
part of the surprise!’’ Eleanor exclaimed, 
and taking his hand in both of hers she 
placed in it a crisp $50 bill like he had 
given her on her birthday. 

“But—I don’t understand!’’ Mr. Morton 
began. “I didn’t know that either you 
or mother could sew at all—let alone 
make a dress like that!” 


“We never could—until a few 
ago,’’ Eleanor laughed. ‘‘Do you 
me to tell you how it happened?” 


_“Yes, Eleanor, I was never more cu- 
rious in my life!” 


< ELL, father,’’ Eleanor began, as 

she seated herself on his knee, ‘a 
few months ago, it came to me suddenly 
that with the cost of everything so ter- 
ribly high, I ought to help you and 
mother in some other way than just as- 
sisting with the housework. I thought 
I had been a burden to you long enough. 
But at first, I didn’t know of any way 
to do it. 

“Then one night the solution of my 
problem came to me in the form of a 
magazine article. It told the story of an 
institute of domestic arts and sciences 
that had developed a wonderful method 
by which any woman anywhere could 
learn right at home to make becoming 
clothes for herself or others. 

“I saw right away that if I could learn 
to make stylish and becoming clothes 
for mother and myself it would mean 
the truest kind of economy. So I wrote 
at once and asked the Woman’s Institute 
to tell me all about the plan. 

“As you know, neither mother nor I 
could sew at all. And at first it seemed 
hardly possible that I could really learn 
by mail. But I had nothing to lose and 
mother agreed with me that it was surely 
worth finding out about anyway. 

“Well, the information I received was 
a revelation to me. The Institute pro- 
vided just the opportunity I needed, so 
I joined and took up dressmaking. I 
could scarcely wait. for my first lesson. 
But when it came, my last doubt disap- 
peared. I realized that any woman or 
girl could learn dressmaking by this won- 
derful new plan! The language is so 


weeks 
want 


simple a child could understand it, and 
the pictures are simply marvelous. 

“The best part of all is that right away 
you begin making actual garments. Why, 
from the third lesson I made a beauti- 
ful waist. I'll show it to you in a few 
minutes. Mother has shared the secret 
from the start. She became so inter- 
ested in my course that she has learned 
to do many things and has helped me. 
I have lots of pretty clothes to show 
you—they’re in my closet upstairs, where 
I hid all my lessons and my work. 


“Why, father, it’s been such fun to 
make them. The course can easily be 
completed in a few months by studying 
an hour or two each day. And any 
woman who is at all interested in clothes 
couldn't help learning rapidly. The text- 
books foresee and explain everything. 
And the teachers take as personal an in- 
terest as if they were right beside you. 


“Besides learning how to make every 
kind of garment at a saving of half or 
more, I also learned the all-important 
thing in making clothes—the secret of 
distinctive dress—what colors and fab- 
ricS are most appropriate for different 
types of women, how to really develop 
style and how to add those little touches 
that make clothes distinctively becoming. 


“Of course, as a member I had an op- 
portunity to learn a great deal about 
the Institute and its work. Father, it’s 
perfectly wonderful what this great 
school is doing for women and girls all 
over the world! You see it makes no 
difference where you live, because all the 
instruction is carried on by mail. And 


‘it is no disadvantage if you are employed 


during the day or have household duties 
that occupy most of your time, because 
you can devote as much or as little time 
to the course as you wish, and just when- 
ever it is convenient. This has made it 
possible for women in all circumstances 
to take the Institute’s courses. 

“And now, father—and this is really 
the biggest and best part of my surprise 
—the Institute has taught me the way 
to help that I had wanted so much to 
find. I know you are wondering how I 
could have this wonderful dress and so 
many other clothes and give you back 
the $50 beside. 


“YELL. my first plan was simply to 

surprise you by making instead of 
buying my dress and then show you that 
by spending that money for materials 
only I had been able to get the dress and 
ever so many other things, too. Three 
weeks ago this dress was done and I was 
going to put it on and tell you the secret 
that night, but in the afternoon some 
of the girls came in and I couldn’t resist 
showing it to them. They were simply 
wild about it and when I told them I 
had made.it myself, they begged me to 
make some dresses for them. 


“The idea fairly took my breath away. 
I'd never dreamed of sewing for others, 
but then the big thought came that I 
could not only save on mother’s clothes 
and mine, but I could make some money, 
too. So I agreed to do three dresses for 
the girls and this $50 is what I earned 
by making them. I finished the last one 
yesterday. 

“And today when the other girls at the 
party learned what I’d been doing, it 
seemed they all wanted me to make some- 
thing for them. I'll have more than I 
can do for weeks to come! I've got it 
all planned to turn that sunny side room 
into a little shop—and, father dear, isn’t 
it wonderful how it’s all come out?” 

“Wonderful!” and he held her close— 
maybe so she couldn’t see what glistened 
in his eyes—‘‘why, it’s a modern miracle 
—and you've made me the proudest and 
happiest father in the world!” 


LEANOR’S plan has a practical ap- 
plication to your needs. More than 
50,000 women and girls in city, town and 
country have proved that you can 
quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 


It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send 
a letter, post-card or the convenient cou- 
pon below and you will receiyve—without 
obligation—by return mail the full story 
of this great school that has brought the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost too good to be 
true, and the joy of being independent 
in a successful business, to women and 
girls all over the world. 
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This is the time to know Van 
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always ready, hot or cold. 
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save many a hot hour in the kitchen 
when you make baked beans invit- 
ing. Keep a dozen cans on hand. 
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The Affair at Braidwood 


(Continued from page 40) 


glancing up, beheld Mr. West leaning 
over the stone rail of Persis’ balcony, 
smoking his-pipe. 

“Don't go away,”’ he motioned to me, 
*T am coming down.” 

And I waited for him, not knowing, 
as usual, what to expect. In a few 
moments he joined me and I thought 
I detected an unwonted air of excite- 
ment about him. 

“What is it?’’ I cried. ‘‘What have 
you discovered? Did Miss Braid show 
you the secret drawer?” 

“Not so fast!’’ He lifted his brows 
amusedly. “I have made a discovery. 
Yes. I have discovered how the mur- 
derer reached Miss Shalotte’s rooms.”’ 

“By the balcony?”’ I gasped. 

“By the balcony.” 

*“But—’’ I glanced up to where, very 
high above us, the little half-moon of 
stone jutted out. ‘“‘It seems impossible! 
No ladder—”’ 

“He didn’t use a ladder.” 

“An airship!’’ I laughed. 

“No.” Mr. West was quite grave. 
*“‘IT am not ready to tell you just yet, 
Miss Lang. You shall know it all when 
the time is ripe. By the way, the secret 
jewel drawer has never been forced. 


ITHER the thief found it open, 
Miss Persis opened it for him, or 
he knew the trick.” 

I made a helpless gesture. 

“Good gracious, I shall be quite mad 
by the time this thing is solved!”’ I cried. 
*““Every discovery only leads to more 
mysteries.”’ 

“On the contrary,’’ frowned Mr. 
West, ““we have something to go upon 
now.” 

“TI fail to see it, of course,’’ I sighed, 
and he smiled his one-sided smile. 

“Strange what odd fads some people 
have,’ he mused with his usual apparent 
irrelevance. ‘‘I can't, for the life of me, 
see what Carey finds in bringing back 
to the Smithsonian Institute bits of 
defunct reptiles and animals from places 
of which men know nothing. 

“But you never can tell. More money 
than brains, I guess. By the way, Miss 
Lang, I have found that Mr. Carey has 


all his traps here ready for his South — 


African expedition. Everyone is stay- 
ing on but Miss Cleveland and the 
Weldens, I believe.” 

“Ves,”’ I said vaguely, not feeling like 
making conversation. ‘“‘The Shalottes 
left this morning.”’ 

Mr. West flung me an amused glance. 

“T’m off to Washington tonight,”’ he 
said abruptly. ‘‘When I return I shall 
expect you to present me with that bit 
of paper.”’ 

I looked after him in dismay. 


Washington! He was going away! 
With the case like this! All at sixes and 
sevens! 


What had he said about Templeton 
Carey? Defunct reptiles and animals? 
The Smithsonian Institute? I stopped 
short. The Smithsonian Institute was 
in Washington! What did that have 
to do with Persis Shalotte’s balcony? 
It was no use. Mr. West was too mys- 
terious for me. From the first I had 
not been able to follow him. 

“Great Scott,”’ said a grumbling voice 
at my side, “don’t roam about like this, 
Miss Lang, under Persis’ balcony! You 
look like something in a cage and you'll 
have one or the other of these sleuths 
suspecting you next.” 

I smiled at Mr. Sanders a bit vaguely. 

“Mr. West has just discovered some- 
thing,’’ I sighed, ‘and he has flung out 
a dozen hints to me but I can’t see a ray 
of light.”’ 

“Then he don’t want you to,”’ frowned 
Dicky Sanders. “He's a close guy. I 
gave him up right off.” 

I paused suddenly and laid a hand on 
my companion’s stout arm. 

“Look there!” I whispered. “If we 
could once learn what ails that girl the 
mystery would be solved.” 

Before us, seated in a tiny little sum- 
merhouse beside the walk that led to 
the kitchen gardens, was Marian Rixley, 
with her head upon her hands, sobbing 
bitterly. 

Mr. Sanders frowned. “*Why, er, she 
loved Persis, all Persis’ friends knew,” 


World has been extended one ie 


he whispered back. “She’s just witd 
with grief.”’ 

I shook my head. ‘There is some- 
thing more than that. If only I could 
guess it, could make her talk, that girl!” 

We had come back to Persis’ balcony 
in our aimless stroll, and I glanced up 
at it frowning. The man had reached 
Persis’ rooms by the balcony, Mr. West 
had said. And not with the aid of 
a ladder, not—I smiled—by airplane? 
What then, was left? 

Mr. West had been leaning upon the 
stone rail when I saw him. What had 
he spoken of when he joined me? Of 
Templeton Carey’s odd fad of collecting 
reptiles and animals from distant lands, 
of the Smithsonian Institute, of—I 
paused and. caught my breath. Good 
gracious! Was it, could that be pos- 
sible? Could he have meant that? Was 
there such a thing? 

“Mr. Sanders,’ I asked as though 
casually, ‘““Mr. Carey has all his hunting 
traps here, hasn’t he, ready to go on his 
next venture?”’ 

“Yes, I believe so.”’ 

““How fascinating it must be, finding 
weird specimens and bringing them 
home to a civilized world that has never 
dreamed of their existence! 
ever tell you much about it?’’ . 

“Oh, lots! I've been interested’ my- 
self a bit. He has the greatest bunch of 
pictures you ever saw. Showed me, one 
night at his rooms, how he baits. and 
catches some of his specimens. : ‘9 ja 

““He’s pretty well known, you know. 
Fascinating, believe me. 

“But he goes in for big game, you. 
know, too. There was a man eater out 
in India two years ago that—”’ 

“But how on earth,” I ventured, al- 
most breathlessly, “‘does he catch the— 
the reptiles and things that live so high 
up in trees? I should think some of the 
trees would be unclimbable, to coin a 
word. I’ - 

“Easy,’’ said Dicky Sanders, readily. 
““He’s got a rope and a hook, a steel 
hook, Miss Lang, that he can throw 
any height and land it the first time. 
I saw him do it, year ago, out here at 
Braidwood. That enables him to shinny 
up any old slippery tree, any old height.” 

I was cold all over. Had it been the 
marks of a steel hook Mr. West had 
found in the stone rail of Persis’ balcony? 
How could I now believe otherwise? 


” 


Templeton Carey, Miss Braid’s favorite, ; 


her seeming right hand—oh! 

I remembered the pistol Miss Mar- 
jorie had placed .at Persis’ door, but 
then Mr. West had said that pistol had 
not shot Persis Shalotte! Yes, but Miss 
Braid thought it had! 

I recalled the furtive fleeting fear in 
Persis’ eyes as they met Carey's that 
first night at dinner. . Well, if -he had 
flung that jungle rope to enable him te 
reach the girls’ rooms his days of free- 
dom were numbered. For Mr. West 
knew how now, and I was positive would 
soon know why, also! : 

“Well,” said Dicky Sanders, with a 
yawn, “I’m for a nap somewhere. Par- 
don me, Miss Lang, but you' re not a 
bit gay company, you know.” 

“T know,” I laughed. ‘But, oh, Mr. 
Sanders, I'm perfectly wild to solve this 
thing!”’ 

*Pooh!”’ said Dicky Sanders, West’ 
do that. I’ve quit straining my brain.” 

I smiled as I moved toward the bowed . 
figure in the summerhouse. I didn’t 
think Mr. Sanders’ brain had ever been 
overworked. 

Yet he was oddly likable, too! - 

One so easily forgot that he was a 
millionaire. 

To me he seemed the most ordinary 
of ordinary young men. § 


Chapter 13. a 
The Three Slips of Stites 


A® I APPROACHED Marian Rixley 
along the very same path I had 
trod a moment since with Mr. Sanders 
I perceived, laying upon its white, care- 
fully-swept expanse, a folded slip of 
paper. 

As I stooped to examine it I saw my 
Own name typed across the sheet. 

‘The note.did not look as though it had 
been dropped | (Continued on page 53) 


Did he. 
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No corns exist 


with nurses—for they know 


Nurses don’t have corns. 
Nor do doctors or their wives. 

They know Blue-jay and 
employ it. So do millions of 
others now. 


It is time that everybody 
knew this simple, scientific 
way to end a corn. 


Do this tonight 


Apply liquid Blue- “jay ora 
Blue-jay plaster. Ejther re- 
quires but a jiffy. 

The pain will stop. Soon 
the entire corn will loosen and 
come out. 


What that corn does, every 
corn will do. So this way 
means a life-long respite from 
the aches of corns. 


Corns merely pared or pad- 
ded rarely disappear. Harsh 
treatments often cause a sore- 
ness. 

Blue-jay is gentle, scientific, 
sure. It is a creation of this 
world-famed laboratory. 


It is the right way. It will be 
the universal way when all 
folks know it. 

Buy Blue-jay from your 
druggist. Watch it on onecorn. 
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Rhoda Runs the Class 


(Continued from page 6) 


clutched her that she could think of 
nothing else. She had asked few things 
of Paul—perhaps*this had been a bit 
unreasonable, but it was a little thing— 
and she had asked it in the name of their 
friendship. He had not cared enough 
for her to do it! 

She would have to confess to the girls, 
to Jane Herrendon and Richard Delabar 
and the Senior with the sandy hair and 
the admiring eyes, that she had failed. 

Then there was the Senior Formal, 
too. Ifshe did not go at all, how tongues 
would wag—they would say that Paul 
had jilted her. Marie and Helene would 
feel sorry for her, Jane Herrendon would 
be glad. 

After all, it made little difference, she 
thought. These matters of pride seemed 
distant and unimportant, dwarfed be- 
side the one vital, desolate fact. She 
had lost Paul. 

Never to find him waiting for her at 
the statue—never to lean on his firm 
grasp in awkward turns on skates— 
never to hear his shrill whistle at the 
kitchen door on summer evenings— 
never to see again the bashful tender- 
ness in his gray eyes. 

She dressed for school the next morn- 
ing with a dreary feeling that nothing 
mattered. Paul had failed her—what 
if a tan Windsor tie did deaden the 
color in her face—Paul had not cared— 
her middy waist was mussy but what 
did it matter? 

Just inside the building, she found 
John Peake, Paul's best friend. Forcing 
a gay smile, she walked along beside 
him. As he was about to leave her he 
said suddenly: 

“Oh, by the way, I happened to say 
something to Smith about the Senior 
Formal and he said you weren’t going 
with him. I don’t suppose you’d care 
to go with me, would you?”’ 

Rhoda almost gasped at such an 
amazing bit of good fortune. So gen- 
erally accepted had Paul's escort be- 
come that she had felt sure she would 
receive no other invitation, except pos- 
sibly from Richard Delabar. But to 
go with John Peake—that would not 
be so bad. He was poor, of course, so 
poor that Rhoda was amazed at his 
being able to pay four dollars for the 
tickets, but he was also treasurer of the 
class. To be seen at the Formal with 
the treasurer instead of the president— 
it would cause gossip, amazement, con- 
jecture; everybody would wonder but 
nobody would pity her, nobody could 
laugh. As far as the Senior Formal was 
concerned, her pride was saved. 


UT her sense of relief, of good fortune, 
was short-lived. Across the Assem- 
bly Hall, she caught sight of Paul’s tall, 
lean figure coming out of the boys’ cloak- 
room and the sense of forlornness, of 
desolation came back, so cold, so all-per- 
vading that it chilled every other feeling. 

He nodded, without smiling. 

She wondered what had Paul been 
thinking as he had walked on. Had 
her championing of Richard made him 
suddenly dislike her? Was he merely 
being stubborn or had he been slowly 
ceasing to care for her. 

She had loitered too long along the 
hall, wrapped in unpleasant thoughts, 
and when she reached the study hall, 
the big doors were closed. So she car- 
ried her Virgil and her notebook down 
to the end of the hall and settled herself 
in a window niche to study. Just beyond 
the niche was one of the outside doors. 
Rhoda could not see the groups of 
students whose classes were over and 
who were leaving for home, but their 
voices sounded close in her ears and 
added their bit to the tumult which 
kept her mind from the dull Latin page. 

Two girls paused just beyond the 
corner and their chatter seemed sicken- 
ingly flippant in Rhoda’s ears. One 
voice she recognized as belonging to 
Rose Delabar, Richard’s twin sister; 
the other she did not know. They were 
discussing summer plans, and Rhoda, 
holding one hand against her ear in a 
vain attempt to shut out their voices, 
had no thought of eavesdropping. But 
she received the traditional eavesdrop- 
per’s unpleasant reward, just the same. 


three of this issue. 


“Richard's going to work this sum- 
mer,’” Rose was saying. “It makes 
him sick to give up going out to the 
lake, but he and Dad both think it’s a 
corking chance for him to get inte 
Childers’ Hardware. Since Childers 
have got the agency for roadsters and 
for marbleware, Rich says there’s no 
limit to where a fellow can go with 
them.”’ 


HILDERS — Childers — the name 
sang in Rhoda’s mind with the tan- 
talizing suggestion of familiarity—where 
had she heard it—oh, yes, it was the 
name of the sandy-haired Senior with 
the admiring eyes. 

““There’s only one vacancy there,” 
Rose was going on. “Rich says there’s 
hardly ever any; fellows just freeze to 
jobs like those.” 

“Richard’s always the luckiest thing 
I ever saw,”’ the strange voice observed. 
““How did he happen to land this?’’ 

“Oh, Billy Childers is one of his best 
friends.. That helped a lot. Then it 
tickled old Mr. Childers almost to death 
because Rich promised that he’d get a 
bubbly fountain for the Senior Memorial 
and buy it from them. It’s fine adver- 
tising, you know. The papers always 
tell what the memorial is and where 
it’s bought. The Childers’ marble 
agency is new and it will help get it 
started.” 

“Oh,” said the strange voice. There 
was a little pause. “I didn’t know 
Rich was on the Memorial Committee.” 

Rose giggled. 

“He isn’t,’”’ she admitted. 
going to be—the chairman.’ 

“How do you know?”’ 

“Oh, he and Billy Childers fixed it 
up with Rhoda Wells. You know Paul 
Smith is daffy about Rhoda. She can 
just twist him around her little finger 
and make him sit up and beg and jump 
through a hoop. Billy said he and Rich 
jollied her into promising to fix it.” 

**Rich always was the luckiest thing,’’ 


“But he’s 


said the stranger again. ‘“‘And it’s all 
settled?’’ 
“Practically,’”’ said Rose. “Rhoda 


promised and Paul’s sunk all right. 
He'd think blue was green to please 
her.” 

As the outer door clanged loudly 
behind the gossipers, a Virgil came 
crashing to the corridor floor. Rhoda 
bent and picked it up, her cheeks flam- 
ing with shame, her eyes hot with anger. 

“He and Rich jollied her into promis- 
ing—”’ 

And it was for this that she had lost 
Paul! She had been made a tool of, 
a vain, silly, credulous tool! They had 
played on her vanity, her pride of power. 
And she—poor, flattered fool—she had 
walked straight into their trap. Rhoda’s 
metaphors were mixed but her vision 
was not. She saw herself walking 
through the last few weeks with a clear- 
ness that sickened her. 

Then she thought of Paul. And the 
humiliation vanished in a great blaze 
of pride. ‘‘He’d think blue was green 
to please her—she can make him sit 
up and beg’’ So that was what these 
Seniors thought! She saw again the 
set, stubborn look about Paul's lips, 
heard again the firm, “Nothing stirring, 
Rhode.”’ Over and over she treasured 
his refusal, the refusal that had hurt 
and angered her. The bigness of Paul! 
He had ‘given her her way when she 
could show good reason or when it 
did not matter, he had turned against 
her when she would have led him 
wrong. 

As she could see herself now, she did 
not blame Paul for despising her, she 
despised herself. And she admired and 
respected Paul as she had never realized - 
she could admire and respect anybody. 

As Paul passed the statue on his way 
home that afternoon, passed it with 
averted eyes, a voice called his name. 

“I—I want to talk to you, Paul,” 
said Rhoda. 

They went together into the little 
reception room. 

**I'’m—I'm sorry I tried to get you 
to appoint Richard Delabar.”’ 

Then she told him what she had heard 
in the hall. It (Continued on page 46) 
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See the difference in ten days 


This ten-day test has shown to millions 


what Pepsodent can do. 


The results are too clear to be doubted. 


They are felt and seen. 


Those results show film removal. 


ing effectively combated. 


When the film goes 


Why teeth grow dingy 


You can feel on your teeth a viscous film, 
ever-present, ever-forming. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. Often it 
forms film-coats on the surface of the teeth. 
In spots it becomes the basis of tartar. 


That film is what discolors — not the 
teeth. Even a thin coat may dim the luster 
of the whitest teeth. 


* * * * * 


That film is now known as the great tooth 
destroyer. Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to it. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. Mi£illions of 
germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. So film, which 
mars the beauty, also wrecks the teeth. 


Brushing is inadequate 


The old ways of brushing failed to end 
this film. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not dissolve it. So, despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly increasing, 
until very few escaped them. 


When you visit a dentist he removes the 
fixed film, but that is periodic. In the 
months between it may do a ceaseless dam- 
age. The need is for a daily film combatant, 
and dentists long have known it. 


Dental science has now met this need. 
Able authorities have subjected the method 


Papsadén 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, combined with two other newly- 
Now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere, and supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


recognized essentials. 


' They 
mean that the great tooth destroyer is be- 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


to careful clinical tests. Years of use have 
amply proved its efficiency. And now lead- 
ing dentists all over America are urging its 
adoption. : 


The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. The new-day tooth paste 
also meets two other great dental require- 
ments. So it is now regarded as the ideal 
application. 


You see them everywhere 


Millions of teeth are now cleaned in this new 
way. You see them everywhere—teeth that glisten. 
Ask your friends about them. You will probably 
find that those envied teeth are brushed in this new 
way daily. The cloudy film-coat is combated, just as 
you cen do. 


Sent to all who ask 


The object now is to quickly bring this 
method into general use. A 10-Day Tube is 
being sent to everyone who asks. Mi£illions 


Lest you forget 


Cut out this coupon now 
and mail it for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous 
film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. You will know in 
10 days what is best. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to E 
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Teeth will glisten— 
smiles will multiply 


of people are thus learning what Pepsodent 
can do. In this way, and through dentists, 
the use of the product is fast spreading the 
world over. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 


This method long seemed impossible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless activating 
method, so that active pepsin can be every 
day applied. 


Pepsodent embodies two other factors 
now regarded as essential. It omits com- 
mon ingredients which are now disap- 
proved. Thus it combines in one tooth 
paste the results of much late dental re- 
search. 


Benefits seen quickly 


The results of Pepsodent are quick and 
apparent. To those who make this ten-day 
test they need no argument. A little book 
explains the reason for them. 


This is to offer and to urge that test. 
Learn what Pepsodent means in your fam- 
ily. Not in pretty teeth alone, but in cleaner, 
safer teeth. 

Learn what clean teeth really mean and 


you will always want them. There are few 
things more important. 
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10-Day Tube Free “~ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 569, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


' WHICH WOULD 


catalog. B.C Sanitarium and Hos- 
F pital Training School for N urses, 
1 Box 112. Battle Creek. Mich. 


| For illustrated catalogs, and 
| | further information, address 
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A Lovely 
Complexion 
all Summer 


At every fashionable summer re- 
sort in America women of beauty’. 
and refinement depend upon this 
delightful facial preparation to keep 
the skin soft, clear and attractive. 
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{lone and fA 


mono 


right 1920 


Cop 
A. S. Hinds 


Safe fea Sunburn 


scented lotion night and morning, and after exposure, as di- 
rected, your face, neck and hands will not be injured by sun 
ot wind. Hinds Cream softens, cleanses and telieves the tiny 
pores of dangerous germs, alleviates irritation, soreness and 
roughness, and gives Nature an honest chance to restore the 
velvety, pure, fresh and colorful complexion of youth. 


The other preparations also are superior in fragrance and qual- 
ity. You will be charmed by their beneficial action. 


FOR TRIAL: Be sure to enclose amount required, but do not 
send foreign stamps or foreign money. Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 5c. Hither Cold or Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. 
Face Powder, sample, 2c; trial size 15¢. Trial Cake Soap, 8c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Comforts selling everywhere 
or mailed postpaic! in U. S. A. from laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS 235 West Street Portland, Maine 


e 


‘Hair Pins 


Keep the Hajrin Place 

5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 
UMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. . 
Sou. H. GOLDBERG, Pres. CHICAGO 


Three Careers of Independence, Prestige, Service 


YOU" RATHE! 


Sa et Se se 
| . . . f 
A Dietitian? 
Or a Teacher of Home Economics? 
The demand is greater than can be 
met. 2-yr. Course for Dietitians, 
preparing for lucrative positions in 
colleges, clubs, hotels, sanitariums, 
hospitals, ete. Social Service Work. 
2-yr. Course for Teachers of Home 
Economics in public or private 


| A Director of 
Physical Training ? 
Or Playground Director — in 


schools, colleges, Y. W. C. A.'s, 
clubs, big plants— pleasant, re- 


A Nurse? 


The most womanly of professions. 
Graduates of first-class schools are 
assured of constant, congenial em- 
ployment at good salaries, with 
many personal expenses saved. 
Choice of private, hospital, school, 
industrial, public health nursing, 
with advancement to executive 
Battle Creek trained 


munerative, constructive work, 
mainly outdoors. Complete, di- 
versified training, in charge C. 
Ward Crampton, M. D., recent di- 


positions. : schools and colleges. Our graduates |} yector physical training N. Y. 
rl i i oo as bem in special demand. Exceptional public schools;superb equipment, 
amous 5 . . 


advantages, pleasant surroundings, 
recreation, health-building. 
self-support plan if desired. 
for illustrated prospectus. School of 


patients, gives opportunities for outdoor and indoor gymnasiums, 
special training in Hydrotherapy, 


Massage, Dietetics, Health Recon- 


Partial 


Write courts, etc., games, aesthetic and 


2 f folk dancing, pageantry, girl scout 

Heereatk arr ms ee jeans Home Economics, Box 112, Battle courses. Special l-yr. course. Sum- 
ecreational advantages; pieas 2 . i h. = . 3 

environment; no tuition fee; merit Creek, Mic mer Camp session, at Gull Lake, 


i 
E 
begins July 5. Fall term September. I 
Low tuition; self-support plan. 
Write for illustrated catalog. {| 
Normal School of Physical | 
Education, Box 112, Battle | 
Creek, Mich. 


allowance $100 per year. Students 
may enter any time but should ap- 
ply atonce. Write for illustrated 


These Schools are an out- 
growth of the educational 
work of The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and make use of 
its Hospital, Laboratories, 
Gymnasiums, athletic 
courts, etc. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Schools, Box 112, Batlle Creek, Mich. f 


If you'll just apply a few drops of this snowy white, daintily : 


i" 
BE? | 


on 

swimming pools, athletic fields, ia 
, 
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A Stationary Stand for the Iron— 
An old bucket top fastened on the end 
of the ironing board makes an excellent 
stand for the iron as it prevents the 
latter slipping off.—J. H. 


A Neat Drawer—Save up your 
candy, spool, and other shallow boxes 
and fit them into the small bureau 
drawer that is used for miscellaneous 
small articles that are too often in a 
wrinkled, untidy jumble. The lids, as 
well as the boxes, serve. Dedicate one 
box each to plain handkerchiefs, fancy 
ones, ribbons, belts, and the like, accord- 
ing to your individual needs.—B. K. 


An Outdoor Step-Saver—My little 
son had outgrown the days of his toy 
express wagon, so I had my husband 
put a new top on it—just a flat wide 
board without an upstanding rim— 
and I have found it a most convenient 
contrivance to have about the yard. 
On washdays I set the clothes basket, 
clothespins and clothesline and some- 
times the clothes poles on it, and find 
that it saves me many a trip across the 
yard. Also, when I am working in the 
garden, instead of burdening 
myself with the garden tools, * 
I put them on the cart, and as it is low, 
I can do some of thé troweling and 
weeding while sitting.—A. H. D. 


For the Sick Room—Take large 
newspapers, open them out wide and 
lay about two dozen sheets evenly, one 
on the other; next take two thicknesses 
of old muslin and lay over the papers; 
then sew all firmly together. When the 
pad is no longer useful it can be burned, 
thus saving washing.—E. H. D. 


For Drawers That Stick—If a 
drawer sticks or pulls hard, I find that 
if you remove the drawer and rub the 
top and bottom, and also the little strip 
where it slides, with a cake of soap it 
will work easily. This treatment is also 
good for cupboards doors that stick.—S. 


How We Do It 


Housekeeping Ways 
‘That Save Time and Labor 


Woman’s World 
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For Waxed Floors—A worn-out car- 
pet sweeper makes a handy floor pol- 
isher if the brush is taken out and a 
weight, such as several bricks, put in 
its place. Cover it over with heavy 
carpet.—E, R. 


For wrinkled Neckties—If your 
men folks are like mine, they have some 
of those neckties that twist and curl after 
acouple of wearings. Just surprise them 
some day by taking those ties upon your 
ironing board and after slipping the silk 
part back, with a damp cloth and hot 
iron press the felt strip inside. Then 
replace the silk covering and press lightly 
on the wrong side. After doing so, at 
both ends, you'll be delighted with the 
improvement.—A. H.R. 


Poultry Hint—In summer keep a 
bag or pasteboard box in a convenient 
place to put all the egg shells in. They 
are indispensable to feed the chickens 
in winter, when the ground is covered 
with snow. If you have no chickens 
the children can sell them and earn pin 
money.—Mrs. E. H. 


To Pack Eggs—Get a pint of silicate 
of soda, also called ‘‘ water glass,” mix it 
with twenty pints of water. Pour it into 
a vessel of any kind—a stone jar is good 
and put the eggs in. That’s all. The 
silicate hermetically seals the eggs, so if 
one wants to boil them it is necessary to 
make a pin hole in the end before putting 
them into the water.—Mrs. T. L. K. 


Rhoda Runs the Class 


(Continued from page 44) 


was a brave confession. Several times 
Paul tried to stop her, but she would not 
let him. At last: 

““T don’t blame you one bit for hating 
me,”’ she finished. 

“T don’t hate you,”’ said Paul. 

“JT don’t blame you a bit,’’ Rhoda 
repeated. 

Paul looked out the window. 

““You—maybe you'd like to go to the 
Formal then, after all?’’ he said. 

“You—you want me to go with you—”’. 

“Sure I want you to go.” 

“Oh, Paul, I can’t! I’ve promised to 
go with John Peake!”’ 

“T guess I can fix it up with Peake,” 
said Paul. ‘“‘He doesn’t like parties 
much—he was just going as a—a favor 
to me.”’ 

“You mean that you asked him to 
go and take me?”’ 

“Well, yes, in away. I sort of figured 
I'd stuck around till I’d queered your 
other chances and nobody'd ever think 
of asking you to go and—and you'd 
hate to miss it. So I just gave Peake 
my tickets and. tipped him off to ask 
you. Of course, he was glad to do it, 
seeing he could take you—any fellow'd 
be.” 

“Oh, Paul, then you really mean it— 
you aren’t mad at me—you weren't 
mad at me any of the time?”’ 

“Sure not. You were mad at me.” 

“But even when I tried to make you 
appoint Richard—even when—when— 
you didn’t hate me even then?’’ 

“Sure not. I figured you'd got off 
on the wrong foot somehow. But any- 
body’s likely to do that. It—it made 
me pretty sick to see things busting up 
like that between us but—I—I couldn't 
see any way out of it. It wasn’t as if 
the Memorial money were my own— 
it belongs to the class, you see, and I'd 


got to give it to somebody I thought 
would spend it right, somebody I 
figured had something besides hair - 
above his ears. I—it made me pretty 
sick to have you thinking it was be- 
cause I didn’t like you that I wouldn't 
do it—but I just couldn’t see any way 
out of it—”’ - 

If Paul had been a poet-colonel, he 
might have done a bit of sword-swagger- 
ing and declared grandiloquently, 


“Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more.”’ 


But Paul was not a swanking soldier- 
bard, he was just a tall, awkward boy 
who blushed and blundered when he 
tried to put his feelings into words. No 
Colonel Lovelace, though, ever looked 
down into eyes more full of homage— 
nor into happier eyes. 

The next morning when Billy Childers 
met Rhoda in the big corridor, he gave 
her a comradely, admiring smile. 

“Well, have you put over our candi- 
date?’’ he asked. 

“T suggested Richard to Paul,” 
Rhoda said, “‘but he said that Richard 
wasn't at all the right one for the place.” 

Billy Childers smiled again, his flat- 
tering, admiring smile. 

“Well, I guess you can show him 
where he’s wrong all right, all right. 
You can make him see things the way 
you want him to, can’t you?”’ 

Rhoda's little chin tilted high in the 
air. 

“T'm afraid not, Mr. Childers,’’ she 
said. ‘‘When it comes to important 
class matters, I’ve no more influence 
with Paul than as though I were a total 
stranger!”’ : 

And her voice was proud. 
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Wes Mage 
Parece 


Crisp and lightly butter, like 
peanuts or popcorn, for young 
folks in the afternoon. 


‘Like Bu 


bbled Nuts 


At playtime— yet all-hour, whole-grain food 


Puffed Grains are the best- 
liked breakfast cereals. And 
millions of dishes, at noon or 
night, are served in bowls of 
milk. 


No other cereal foods cre- 
ated have attained such popu- 
larity. 


They are ideal foods. Two 
are whole grains, with every 
food cell blasted so that every 
atom feeds. 


Also ike nut-spegts on ice cream 


Yet they seem like tidbits. 
Between meals they are used 
as food confections. They are 
crisped and buttered like pea- 
nuts. They are used like nut- 
meats on ice cream and in 
home candy making. 


They are airy, flimsy, flaky, 
and they taste like toasted 
nuts. Think of whole-grain 
foods at your constant call 
with so many fascinations. 


Prof. Anderson’s supreme foods 


Puffed Wheat is con- 
sidered the utmost in 


(7 
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So with Puffed Rice. 
And so with Corn Puffs, 
which are pellets of corn 


grain food. 
@? The grains are steam- ner tiles eeu eeet: 4 
©? exploded—shot from guns. —< emer Se / 
~@ Every food cell is blasted. f Any Puffed Grain with i 
@, i A hundred million steam as cream and sugar is entic- ‘7 
» Bs ioe? : . . ev 
explosions Nat tee Meee Dear grains, eight times normal size mg m the cee a Puffed 
9 kernel. ; Wheat is best in bowls of ] 
The object is easy, com- milk. Puffed Rice or Corn u 
G - plete digestion. No other Puffed Wheat Puffs mixes best with ber- af 
y 2 = i 
va rocess so fits wheat for co ries. ¢ 
3 Puffed Rice \ 


food. 


ee Make them plentiful in 

Re. i s —9 5 <inds 4 () 

® ' Yet the result is bubble Corn Puffs summer—all three kinds. iy 

iS 5 grains, thin, fragile and . 32 They are the best grain A 

@ flavory. They seem like Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour foods in existence, and f 
fairy foods. children revel in them. 


With cream and sugar or in 
bewls of milk. 


Because of delays in transportation and the paper shortage, the July and August issues are combined. 


Now we mix ground 
Puffed Rice in an 
ideal pancake flour. 
The Puffed Rice cells 
—exploded—make the 
pancakes fiuffy, and 


Now a nut-like pancake flour 


the flavor is like nut- 
flour: Ask for Puffed 
Rice Pancake Flour— 
self-raising—and you 
will’ serve: the finest 
pancakes known. 


The Quaker Oats Gmpany Sole Makers 


Puffed rice or corn puffs in 
every dish of fruit 
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NEEDLEWORK 
$2000.00 


In CASH PRIZES Offered for 
Crochet, Tatting, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


For free copy containing particulars address 


THE STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 


260 WEST BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Names and addresses of prize winners in 1919-20 Contest given complete 
in the April Number, copies of which may be had postpaid for ten cents 


a Al oe 2S eee ia! 


COUPON 


Please mail to following address free copy “Star Needlework Journal” contain- 
ing particulars 1920-21 Needlework Contest as per ad. in Woman’s World. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


hese Artificial Ear Drums. 
{ wear them day and night. A 
+ Chev are perfectly comfort- t 
/able. Noone sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address 


~ Q) 


61 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


I make myself hear, after being deat fr or 25 years, with 


meaiaaree Ear: — | 
Aa GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Go.<Inc.) 


Genuine 
Aspirin 


Name ‘‘Bayer”’ 
Say ‘‘Bayer’’— Insist] 


means genuine 


TAMMERIN( 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, Se ee stammered 
himself for twenty years so badly he could 
hardly talk, originator of The Bogue Unit 
Method for Restoring Perfect Speech and 
Founder of The Bogue Institute for Stammer- 
ers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an Institu- 


he cured himself. 
formation, 


Address 
**“ BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
8969 Bogue Buiiding 


tion with national patronage, strongly endorsed by the 
medical profession,has written a 288-page book, telling how 
Contains definite and authoritative in- 
Sent anywhere to readers of the Woman’s World 
for 25 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and mailing. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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y Thi Beautiful#520b 
| Given! of "Delicious Chottlaies 


Get this beautiful $5.00 de luxe 
box of ‘Happy Hour’’ Chocolates 
FREE by organizing a‘‘Week End 
Candy Club’’ among your friends. 


when 
Then you are sure of getting true 
2 i=) z 


Say “Bayer” buying Aspirin. 
“Bayer 
Tablets of Aspirin’—genuine Aspirin 
proved safe by millions and prescribed by 
physicians for over twenty years. Ac- 
cept only an unbroken “Bayer package” 

which contains proper directions to relieve 
Headache, Toothache, Earache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Colds and Pain. 
boxes of 12 tablets cost few cents. rae 
gists also sell larger “Bayer packages.” 

Aspirin is trade mark of Bayer Manufac-| 


ture Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. | 


| 


Handy “tin | 


cy 


Ee me, 


Send Today 


Write Dept, B 


AUERBAC) 


Hour Chocolates 
blended, rare flavored 

deine: thorn qualityandre- 

fined elegance. Finest grade made. 


D. AUERBACH & SONS 


IlthAve., 46th to 47th Sts. 
New York City Z 


Your friends will be glad to join a “Week- 
End Candy Club”. Send for particulars today. 


| 


Your subscription to Woman’s World has been extended one month. 
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Sweaters for Midsummer and Early Fall 


(Illustrated in colors on page 26) 


(Continued from page 23) 


1 st on each end of needle, knit 10 ridges, 
decrease 1 st on each end of needle, knit 
10 ridges, decrease 1 st at each end of 
every other row for 8 times, knit 25 
ridges (this brings you to the shoulder, 
and 78 sts on your needle). Knit 29 sts 
and slip on an extra needle, bind off 
20 sts, on the other 29 sts make 5 ridges, 
then increase 1 st every other row at the 
neck side until you have 35 sts on the 
needle (the front edge is kept straight 
from the neck down), then increase 1 
st every other row at the underarm for 
10 times, knit 10 ridges, increase 1 st 
at the side or underarm edge, knit 10 
ridges, increase 1 st, knit 10 ridges, 
increase 1 st, then knit straight the 
same length as the back, and bind off. 
Pick up the 29 sts on the other shoulder 
and make this side the same as the first 
one. 

For the sleeves: Pick up the sts 
around the armhole, beginning where 
the decreasing was begun to where the 
last st was increased and be sure you 
pick up the sts on the right side of the 
sweater, knit 8 ridges, *decrease 1 st at 
each end of needle, knit 8 more ridges 
and repeat from* until the sleeve is 
long enough. 

For the collar: Cast on 60 sts, knit 
30 ridges, knit 20 sts, slip on an extra 
needle, bind off 20 sts, with the other 
20 sts knit 5 ridges then decrease 1 st 
every other row at the neck side until 
there are no sts left. Pick up the 20 sts 
and make this side the same. 

For the pockets: Cast on 30 sts and 
knit a square. 

For the bands or trimming: With the 
contrasting color and the steel needles 
cast on 20 sts and knit bands long enough 
to trim around the entire sweater, cuffs, 
collar and pockets. The belt is made 
the same as the bands and long enough 
to cross and button. 


Knitted Slip-Over Blouse. Fig. 3 


KNITTED slip-over blouse with 

ribbed effect is particularly be- 
coming to slender, youthful figures. It 
may be worn in place of a waist. Usé 
either Shetland floss or a wool about 
the same weight—it will require about 
nine ounces—and a pair of amber needles 
Size 5 and one pair Size 3. 

On the smaller needles cast on 90 sts, 
knit 6, purl 6, repeat across, ending with 
knit 6, next row is purl 6, knit 6, and 
repeat across. Repeat these two rows 
for about 6 inches, then knit 1 row onto 
the larger needles. First row after the 
purling, *knit 6 sts, purl 1 st, knit 6, 
purl 1, repeat across, next row is plain 
knit, repeat from* to underarm or about 
9 inches, as you notice the waist is 
bloused a little. At underarm, decrease 
1 st at each end of needle every other 
time for 7 times (making 14 sts less), 
in the same pattern knit to the neck 


(about 25 ridges), at shoulder knit 6, 
purl 1, repeat until 27 sts are on needle, 
slip these sts on an extra needle, bind 
off 22 sts very loosely, on the other 27 
sts work 8 inches, put these sts on an 
extra needle and make the other shoul- 
der the same length. Cast on 29 sts and 
repeat the pattern to underarm and 
increase the same number of sts as you 
decreased in the back. Make the front 
the same length as the back, knit onto 
the smaller needles and purl and knit 
the front the same, and bind off. 

For the sleeves: Pick up the sts on 
the right side of the sweater around 
the armhole, knit the first row plain, 
the next row begins the pattern, knit 6, 
purl 1, knit 6, purl 1, repeat across, 
*knit 8 ridges, decrease 1 st at each end 
of needle, repeat from* until the sleeve 
is the length required, the purling for 
the cuff is done on the larger needles 
so that it can be turned up on the sleeve. 
For a finish around the neck crochet 
2 rows of dc. 


Button-Trimmed, Short-Sleeved 
Sweater. Fig. 4 


HIS novel short-sleeved sweater is 

made on very large needles with 
lightweight wool, making a lacy-looking 
sweater. It will require about six ounces 
of wool and a pair of amber needles 
Size 9. 

Cast on 80 sts, knit straight until the 
length required to underarm, increase 
1 st at each end every other row for 8 
times, then add 30 sts on each side and 
knit 6 inches with the 96 sts, knit 38 
sts, slip on an extra needle, bind off 20 
sts, on the other 38 sts, knit 7 inches, 
and bind off 30 sts for the sleeves, the 
next 5 ridges are to have 1 st decreases 
at the underarm, keeping the front of 
the sweater straight, when the 5 sts 
have been decreased add 10 sts to the 
front (to form the square neck), knit 
straight and make the same length as 
the back, bind off. Make the opposite 
side the same. 

For the belt cast on 18 sts and knit 
the length required. The ends are 
finished with either a tassel or a pom- 
pon. Six crocheted buttons down the 
front is the only trimming required. 
The buttons are made by crocheting 
round and round with a d ¢ and large 
enough to cover a wooden button mold. 


Round-Necked Sweater with 
Peplum. Fig. 5 


ERE is a pretty style of sweater 

with tight-fitting peplum, round 
neck and long sleeves. About eight 
ounces of mediumweight wool for the 
body of the sweater and one ounce of a 
contrasting color for the trimming, and 
one pair of amber needles, Size 5, are ma- 
terials required. (Continued on page 49) 


Abbreviations Used in Crocheting 


Ch st, chain stitch: A series of stitches 
or loops, each drawn with the hook through 
the stitch preceding. 


SI st, slip stitch: Drop the stitch on 
hook, insert hook in work, pick up_ the 
dropped stitch and draw through. This is 
used as a joining stitch where very close 
work is wanted, or for ‘‘slipping’’ from one 
point to another without breaking thread. 


Sc, single crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle, insert hook in work, take up thread 
and draw through work and stitch on needle 
at same time. This is frequently called slip 
stitch, for which it is frequently used, and 
also close chain stitch. 


Dc, double crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle (as will be understood in following 
directions), insert hook in work, take up 
thread and draw through, thread over again 
and draw through the two stitches on needle, 


H tc, half treble crochet: Thread over 
needle, hook through work, thread over and 
draw through, giving three stitches on needle, 
thread over and draw through the three 
stitches at once, 


T c, treble crochet: Thread over needle, 
hook through work, thread over and draw 
through work, making three stitches on 
needle, over and draw through two, over and 
draw through remaining two. 


D t c, double triple crochet: 
over twice before insertion of hook 
then proceed as in treble crochet. 


Thread 
in work, 


T t c, triple treble crochet: Thread 
over three times, hook through work, thread 
over and draw through, giving five stitches on 
needle, thread over and work off as in treble 
crochet. 

P, picot: A picot is made b 
last four of an 
by working a 
the hook. 

*, star, and pace haress ( ) means 
repeat and are used to save words. 

Sp, space: Chain 2, skip 2 sts, t c in next. 

Gr, group: 3or4tcs. 


joining the 
number of stitches in a ring 
ouble in chain, counting from 


Knitting Abbreviations 


M means make. 

S means slip a stitch on the needle without 
knitting it. 

K means knit a plain stitch. 

P means purl; insert the hook from the back 
through the top portion of the stitch and hook 
the thread through from the front, passing it 
through the loop on the needle at the same time. 


O means over; put the thread forward and 
over the needle to make an extra stitch. 


N means narrow; knit two stitches together. 

Tog means together. 

D means decrease], slip a stitch, knit astitch, 
pass the slipped stitch over. 


Tatting Abbreviations 
Ds, doubles; p, picot; r, ring; ch, chain. 


for 


Cast on 90 sts and knit 10 inches in 
plain knitting. This brings you to the 
waistline; knit across, purl the next row, 
repeat these two rows, making the right 
side all purled, work to underarm and 
decrease 1 st at each end of needle every, 
other row for 7 times, then work straight 
to the neck. Knit 25 sts, and slip on an 
extra needle, bind off 26 sts, on the 
other 25 sts work about 5 inches, then 
increase 1 st every third row at neck 
for 3 times, then increase underarm 
the same as was decreased in the back, 
slip these sts on an extra needle and 
make the opposite side the same; when 
this side is the same length as the first 
made side cast on 20 sts across the front; 
work straight to waistline and make the 
plain knitting the same as the back; 
bind off. 

Pick up the sts around the armhole, 
working on the right side of the sweater, 
*purl across, knit across, repeat for 16 
rows (or 8 ridges), decrease 1 st at the 
end of each needle, repeat from* for the 
length required, bind off. 

The round collar and cuffs are made 
of the contrasting color. Cast on 15 
sts and knit a piece long enough to reach 
around the neck and wrists. 


July — August, 


Sweater with Purled Peplum. Fig. 6 


OR the High School girl who likes 

her dress accessories “‘different”’ 
and ‘‘nifty,’’ there is a pretty style of 
sweater in Fig. 6. The materials re- 
quired for making it are: About nine 
ounces of Shetland floss and a pair of 
amber knitting needles size 4. 

Cast on 95 sts, knit 5, purl 5, repeat 
across, next row purl 5, knit 5, repeat 
across, repeat these two rows to the 
waistline or about 9 inches. Then knit 
plain for 36 ridges, decrease 1 st at each 
end of needle every other row for 7 
times, then knit 28 ridges, knit 30 sts 


1920 


and slip on an extra needle, bind off 
21 sts for the neck, on other 30 sts knit 
5 ridges, then increase 1 st at neck side 
every other row or (1 st on each ridge) 
until 15 sts are added, increase at under- 
arm the same number. of sts. as was 
decreased in the back, then work straight 
to the waistline, slip these sts on an 
extra needle and make the other front 
the same, when the second side is com- 
plete join the first front and make the 
peplum to match the back. The stitches 
are picked up around the armholes on 
the right side of the sweater, *knit 8 
ridges, decrease 1 st at each end of 
needle, repeat from* for the length 
required for the sleeve, purl the cuff 
the same as the peplum. For the collar, 
cast on 15 sts and knit a piece long 
enough to reach from one side of the 
waistline up the front around the neck 
and down the other front to waistline. 


Tatted Edge with Fringe 
(Continued from page 24) 


securely. Make enough of these small 
squares for the length required, then 
add a square to every third square 
of the top row, as the illustration shows. 
The third row is made as follows: Join 
double thread to first picot, on lower 
side of first row, *ch 3 ds, p, 2 ds, p, 2 
ds, p, 3 ds, join to the next picot, repeat 
ch and join to the next picot, then ch 
2 ds, join to the first picot on second 
row (or small square), repeat chain, 
join to next picot, ch 3 ds, p, 1 ds, long 
picot (2 inches), 1 ds, long p, 1 ds, long 
p, 1 ds, long p, 1 ds, long p, 1 ds, long p, 
1 ds, join to the next p, the next ch has 
6 long p’s with 1 ds between each p, join, 
1 ds, 6 long p's with 1 ds between, 1 p, 
3 ds, join to next p, ch 3 ds, p, 2 ds, p, 
2 ds, p, 3 ds, join to p, ch 2 ds, join to 
next p and repeat from*. 


Tyltyl; or The Betrothal 


(Continued from page 10) 


“how wonderful! I never kissed anyone 
till now; and I had no idea what it was 
like. How wonderful, how wonderful! I 
could kiss you forever!”’ 

““And I, too!’’ said she. ‘‘I’d never 
kissed anybody, either. I mean I’d 
only kissed Daddy and Mummy; it’s 
not the same thing, atall. . But, 
tell me, Tyltyl, is it true that you love 
meandonlyme? . Who's that?”’ 


Milette had seen the wali of the cot-- 


tage opening wide. Through it there 
stepped another girl, dressed in a red 
skirt and bodice. A butcher’s knife 
hung from her belt. The moment she 
was inside the cottage, the wall closed 
behind her. 

The newcomer also ran up to Tyltyl 
with a kiss. 

“Here I am, Tyltyl, dear; here I am!”’ 
she said. 

“This is my cousin Belline, the 
butcher’s daughter,’’ said Tyltyl, intro- 
ducing her to the Fairy. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you, Belline, darling?’’ he 
asked. ‘*You’re wet through, and all 
out of breath.”’ 

“‘T should think I was!’’ she answered. 
“Tt’s a long way from the village to 
where you live. I didn’t even wait to 
wash my hands. I was helping Daddy 
to cut up a calf; the moment your 
thoughts came, I dropped my ‘work 
and left everything so as to get here 
quicker. I cut my finger rather badly, 
I believe, before I left; but it doesn’t 
show. Daddy hasn’t the least idea 
what has happened; I expect he’s 
furious. How do you do, Milette?’”’ 

“How do you do, Belline? Do you 
love Tyltyl, too?”’ 

“Why, yes, of course, I do!’’ said 
Belline. ‘‘Are you angry with me?’’ 

“Not at all, I’m very glad. We'll 
both of us love him.” 

Now, if this strikes you as odd, you 
must remember that the Fairy had 
taken them to another world, a world 
quite different from ours, a world in 
which no such thing as jealousy was 
known. Indeed, Belline and Milette 
began to compliment each other on 
their looks, so that Tyltyl said to the 
Fairy: 

““They’re taking it very well, aren’t 
they?’”’ 

“Of course, they are,’’ said the Fairy. 
“They know you can’t help it.” 


The chimney-recess now opened at 
the back and a third girl entered the 
cottage. She was dressed like the maid 
at an inn, with a little white apron on 
her, and carried a pewter tray under one 
arm and a bottle under the other. She 
was a very talkative creature and came 
in with a rush, crying: 

““Here I am, here I am, it’s me! Good 
evening, everybody! But first let me 
give Tyltyl a kiss.” 


“Hullo, you, too, Roselle?’’ said 
Tyltyl. 

And this one, too, was introduced to 
the Fairy. 


“Roselle, the daughter of the land- 
lord of the Golden Sun.” 

Roselle and the Fairy exchanged bows. 

“Was there no one at the inn, this 


evening,’’ asked Tyltyl, “‘that you were 
able to come?”’ 
“On the contrary,’’ said Roselle, 


“heaps and heaps of people! You can 
imagine, on Christmas Eve of all nights! 
There were men sitting and drinking on 
the counter and on all the window-sills. 
When you called me, I dropped a tray 
with twelve glasses on it. Why, I've 
still got the tray under this arm and 
a bottle of the best cider under the 
other. It gets in my way- when I'm 
kissing you. I left the people shouting 
after me as though I had set the house 
on fire. They must be wondering if 
I’m mad. But I don’t care, I was so 
delighted that you were thinking of me. 
I suddenly felt so happy. And how 
are you, Tyltyl, dear? Kiss me again. 
You’re even handsomer than when I 
saw you last.”’ 

“And you, too, dear Roselle,’’ said 
Tyltyl, kissing her as she had asked 
him to, “you are prettier than ever. 
I never dared kiss you before.”’ 

“Nor I you, though I often wanted 
to,’’ said Roselle. 

“Do you remember the first time you 
came to the inn, six weeks ago? You 
didn’t look at anybody; but suddenly, 
when I came near, your eyes grew bright 
and opened, oh, ever so wide!”’ 

“And so did yours open wide,’ 
Tyltyl. 
lakes.”’ 

“What happened to make our eyes 
go like that?’’ asked Roselle. ‘‘I know 
that since that day I think of nothing 
but you, I do no (Continued on page 50) 
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said 
“They looked like two shining 
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~ Heals Sunburn 


“The Little 
Nurse for 
Little Ills” 


A HEALING. CREAM 


Always made ase, this signature HNN dhe 
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ee Billy-Boy went swimming, he 
had a grand time in the hot sun all 


day—but he got badly sunburned, The 
“Little Nurse” covered the throbbing skin 
with Mentholatum. Gently and soothingly 
the heat was drawn out and Billy-Boy was 
"round the next day “as good as new.” 


Mentholatum is healing for cuts, burns, 


tired feet and other “little ills.” 


The Mentholatum Co.. 
Buffalo, New York 


Sold everywhere in 
tubes, 25c; jars, 
25c, 50c and $1 


q 
E CUES Baise 
& 

BURKS chan | 


Rolling 
Bath Tub 2% 


Heater 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 
12-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft. By 
square. On castors—roll itanywhere, & 
Heater attachment for kerosene, 

as, Water heatsquickly, 

. rough pee aoe 
rary or pe 

outlet. Simple. Guaranteed 
Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg.Co. 


7224 6thSt. 7) 
Detroit, Mich. ; 


Ask about 


ee ae TRIAL 
“DON'T SHOUT” ¢ 
“I hear you. I can hear now 


as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 


With the MORLEY 


PHONE. I've a pair in 
4¥ iy ears now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know I had 


thein in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the § 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are tothe eyes. 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it."" Over one bun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Everywhere toride and_ exhi- : 
bit thenew Ranger “Motorbike” " zt 
completely equipped with electric ae 
light and horn, carrier, stand, tool \ 
tank, coaster-brake, mud guards 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 
other styles, colors and sizes in 
the “Ranger” line of bicycles. - 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at 
a smal] advance over our Spec- 
ial Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Lamps, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts 
for all bicycles—half usual prices. 
D NO MONEY but tell us exactly what 
you need. Do not buy until you get our prices, 
terms and the big FREE catalog. 


M EA D CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. T-41, Chicago 


End Gray Hair 


Let Science Show You How 
Convince Yourself Free 


For years science has sought a way of restoring gray hair 
Now that way is found. Thousands of 
women have restored the natural color of their hair with 


to its natural color. 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. 


Vary Goldings 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


FREE 


of your hair. 
_ Try it on a lock of your hair. 
it differs from old-fashioned dyes. 


Note the result. 
Write today. 
MARY T, GOLDMAN 
1769 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept no Imitations—Sold hy Druggists Everywhere 


Send today for a free trial bottle and our 
specialcomb. Besure and statethe exact color 


And how 


UBE GIVE 


In order to introduce our wonderful 
WEXCO TRIPLE FABRIC TIRES, 
GUARANTEED 5000 MILES, we 
give you, absolutely free, a punc- 
ture-proof WEXCO TUBE with 
each purchase of a tire, 


No Repairs! No Blowouts! 
‘Tube Given! No more than eight tires 
and eight tubes to each customer. 
Order at once; offer limited. 


PricesInclude 
Tire and Tube 


-@,°e,. 
Pon? 
yi 


Ta? ~exe,*. 
Sel eitsts 


C Ss 
2 


Free Reliner with Each Tire 

ing, be sure to state size wanted, also whether 
ae plain or non-akid. Send $3.00 deposit on 
each tire, balance C. O. D., subject to examination; 
$ per cent discount if you send full amount with order, 
Rush your order today. 


WEXCO TIRE COMPANY 
2685 Washington Blivd., Chicago 
LN ETI SIE TL EET ORE 
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The Clear 


Transparency of 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


Indicates the fact of its unsurpassed 
purity, just as a chemical analysis 
proves it, 

The children love it for their bath 
and shampoo, its c. p. glycerine is 
so soothing and healing to their 
tender skin. And this instinctive approval 
of the children speaks more convincingly 
than anything else for its delicious quality. 
Roses in the cheeks, fluffiness in the hair, 
fragrant cleanliness everywhere — that’s 


Jap Rose. 
You’ll Like It! 
JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Makers of Jap Rose Talcum Powder © 


WT I oe 
WY 


A 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of 
Woman’s Wortp 


every advertisement in 


We guarantee these advertisements to you 
because we believe advertised goods offer you 


the fullest protection, quality and service. 


We will refund your money if you are not satished 
witlr the value received or treatment given by 
any advertiser in Woman’s Wor Lp. 


Gar ¥ Nome, 


Publisher 


“TURN HAIR DARK 
WITH SAGE TEA 


If Mixed with Sulphur It 
Darkens so Natural y 
Nobody can Tell. 


Almost everyone knows that Sage Tea 
and Sulphur, properly compounded, brings 
back the natural color and lustre to the hair 
when faded, streaked or gray. Years ago 
the only way to get this mixture was to 
make it at home, which is mussy and 
troublesome. Nowadays, by asking at any 
drug store for ‘‘Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur 
Compound,” you will get a large bottle 
of this famous old recipe, improved by the 
addition of other ingredients, at a small cost. 

Don’t stay gray! Try it! No one can 
possibly tell that you darkened your hair, 
as it does it so naturally and evenly. You 
dampen a sponge or soft brush with it and 
draw this through your hair, taking one 
small strand at a time; by morning the 
gray hair disappears, and after another 
application or two, your hair becomes 
beautifully dark, glossy and attractive. 


Tyltyl; or The Betrothal 


(Continued from page 49) 


work, I’m always here; but you very sel- 
dom come to us.” 

Before Tyltyl had time to assure her 
that she was mistaken, a sound was 
heard up above; and down the ladder 
leading from the attic came yet another 
girl, the fourth. This one was rustically 
dressed and all covered with flour. 
Tyltyl turned round smartly. 

“Who's there?’’ he asked. “You, 
Aimette? This,’’ he said to the Fairy, 
‘is another cousin, Aimette, the miller’s 
daughter.” 

““You seem to be doing very nicely,” 
said the Fairy. 

“T came as I was, from the mill,’’ 
said Aimette. “I’ve not had time to 
brush myself. 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ said Tyltyl. 
‘Kiss me all the same. How fresh and 
rosy you are, under all that flour!’’ 

“Oh, but I daren’t!”’ said Aimette. 
“You'd be covered with it.” 

But she kissed him all the same. 


IMETTE had hardly finished speak- 

ing when a fifth girl came through 

the other window, a girl wearing neither 

shoes nor stockings and with nothing 

on her head. She was dressed in rags 

and tatters and carried a wooden bowl 

with a few halfpence clinking in it. She 

stood where she was, not daring to come 
forward. 

*“Here’s one more!’’ said Tyltyl to 
the Fairy. ‘This is Jalline, the little 
beggar-girl from the bridge.” 

“Excellent, excellent!”’ said the Fairy, 
chaffing him as before. “Hadn't I 
better wake your father and tell him 
that the house won't be big enough to 
hold them all? Then he can start build- 
ing at once.”’ 

“But it’s not my fault,’’ said Tyltyl. 
“T’m not doing it on purpose. One 
can't help loving them! How are you, 


Jalline? What have you done with 
your poor old father?”’ 

**T left him at the bridge.”’ 

“What, all alone in the dark! And 


he blind and a cripple! Isn’t that very 
dangerous?’”’ 

“Yes, I know it’s wrong,” said Jalline, 
almost bursting into tears. “It was 
very wrong of me, very. I won't do it 
again. But I couldn't help it, Tyltyl, 
really. When you called me, I had 
to come!”’ 

“There, there,’’ said Tyltyl, kissing 
her, “‘don’t cry. I'll help you bring 
him home. Do you remember, I did 
so once before, one evening when I was 
crossing the bridge and gave you a half- 
penny? It was the last I had.”’ 

“T’ve kept it ever since, -Tyltyl,”’ 
she said. “I put it in a box. I shall 
never lose it.” 

And now the door opened, slowly. 
A sixth girl walked in. She was a very 
grand young lady, in evening-dress, with 
a fur cloak over her shoulders and a fan 
in her hand. 

“Who's this?’’ asked Tyltyl, not 
recognizing her at once. ‘“‘Why, it’s 
Rosarelle! The mayor's daughter! You 
know,’’ he said, turning to the Fairy, 
*“the one from the great big farmhouse, 
with the three round turrets, beyond 
the village. What shall I do, what shall 
I do? She’s so proud!’’ 

“Not a bit of it,” said the Fairy. 


“She won’t be any prouder than the- 


others. Speak to her and see.”’ 

“T’d never dare to,’’ said Tyltyl. 
“What could I say?”’ 

But Rosarelle saved him the trouble 
by coming forward herself and asking: 

“Tyltyl, don’t you know me?”’ 

“Yes, Miss, but I wasn’t sure.”’ 

“Miss? What do you mean?’’ 
said. ‘“That’s not my name. My 
name's Rosarelle, and you know it. 
There was a big dinner-party at my 
father’s for Christmas. Your thoughts 
came to fetch me while we were at 
dessert. I jumped up at once and upset 
a glass of champagne. They were 
frightened and thought I was ill and 
began to fuss. It was as much as I 
could do to get away. Still, here [ am 
and I’m going to give you a kiss."’ 

And she did so. Then she went on: 

“Do you remember how we used to 
look at each other when you came to the 
yard with your bundles of wood?”’ 


she 


“Oh, yes!”’ said Tyltyl. ‘‘You were 
so lovely, I simply couldn’t take my 
eyes off you. But you're lovelier than 
ever today.” 

“That was the beginning of it,’’ said 
Rosarelle, “‘but I didn’t quite realize 
it all till the day when you gave me 
those three little bullfinches which you 
found in the forest.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I remember,”’ said Tyltyl. 
“T knew it, too, that day. Are they 
still alive?”’ 

“Two of the little things are dead, 
but the third is splendid. I keep him 
in a gilt cage, by the window; and each 
time he sings—”’ 

I suppose that Rosarelle was going 
to tell Tyltyl that each time the bull- 
finch sang it reminded her of him; but 
the Fairy interrupted her. 

“Come, come, these little confidences 
are very interesting,’’ she said, in her 
sarcastic way, “but we have no time 
to lose. Everything must be settled 
tonight, for a chance like this comes 
only once to a man, and woe to him 
who lets it slip; he will never have 
another! What we have to do now is 
to put our heads together and prepare 
for the great choice, which is to decide 
the happiness of two people first and of 
many others afterwards.” 

This upset Tyltyl terribly. ‘“‘Must 
I make my choice at once,’’ he asked, 
“and can I only choose one?’”’ : 

“Don’t distress yourself,’’ said the 
Fairy. “It’s not your affair. You 
won't have to choose.”’ 

““T shan’t have to choose?”’ exclaimed 
Tyltyl, utterly bewildered. 

“Why, no, it doesn’t concern you,’ 
said the Fairy. 

Tyltyl was completely flabbergasted. 

“Tt doesn’t concern me?”’ 

“No, no, I told you so before; of 
course, it doesn’t.” 

Not a word of what she said did Tyltyl 
understand. 

“Do you mean to say that I can’t 
love whom I want to?”’ he asked. 

“Why, no,”’ said the Fairy. ‘“No- 
body loves whom he wants to, or does 
what he wants to, in this world. You 
must first of all learn what is wanted 
by those on whom you depend.”’ 

“By those on whom I depend?’’ 

“Yes, your ancestors, to begin with.”’ 

““My ancestors?”’ 

* All those who have died before you.’ 

“What business is it of theirs, con- 
sidering they’re dead? I don’t know 
them!”’ said Tyltyl. 

“T dare say not,”’ said the Fairy, “but 
they know you. And there are all your 
children.”’ 

““My children? What children? I’ve 
never had any children!”’ 

“Yes, yes, you have, thousands and 
thousands. They’re not born yet; 
that’s the only difference. They're 
waiting for the mother whom you're 
going to give them.”’ 

“Then it’s they who will choose my 
bride for me?”’ said Tyltyl, who, by this 
time, was at his wits’ end to understand. 

“Why, of course,’ said the airy, 
“that’s how things always happen. But 
let’s drop all this talk; we have to make 
a few preparations for the great journey; 
it’s going to be rather long and tiring. 
And first we must get some money; 
I’ve none left at home, and my magic 
wand that brings it to me is being re- 
paired ever so many thousand miles 
down in the center of the earth. I don’t 
quite see where we’re to get what we 
want; the expenses will be quite heavy. 
Do any of you happen to have a few 
hundred pounds about you?’’ she asked 
the girls. 

“T’'ve only sixpence halfpenny in my 
bowl,”’ said Jalline, the beggar’s daugh- 
ter, “besides Tyltyl’s halfpenny, which 
I can’t part with.” 

“T’ve seven and sixpence, tonight's 
takings at the inn,”’ said Roselle. 

“T’ve nothing at all,”’ said Milette. 

““No more have I,’’ said Aimette. 

“Nor I,”’ said Belline. 

*T've nothing on me,’’ said Rosarelle, 
“but grandfather's very rich.” 

“That's all right,’’ said the Fairy, 
“he'll do; he can lend us some money.” 

“Ah, but he’s a miser!”’ said Rosarelle. 

“No, that’s (Continued on page 51) 
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where you make a mistake,’ said the 
Fairy. “There are no misers. Thanks 
to the sapphire, which reveals the heart 
of things, you'll see that he’s no more 
of a miser than you or I and that he’ll 
let us have whatever we ask him for. 
That’s the first visit we shall have to 
pay. Well, are you ready? Which way 
shall we go out?”’ 

Just then a trap-door opened in the 
floor and from it there rose slowly, like 
a great tower, a huge Shape, twice as 
tall as the tallest man that you ever saw. 
It was square and enormous and most 
impressive in every way, reminding 
you of a tremendous block of granite 
and of something immensely strong. 
The Shape’s face was not seen; and its 
figure was draped in gray folds that 
seemed stiff as rock. Altogether it was 
a most formidable apparition. 

“It’s I,’’ said the Shape, gruffly. 
“You've forgotten me, as usual!”’ 

Tyltyl felt rather alarmed. 

“Who is this gentleman?”’ he asked. 

“‘He’s quite right,’ said the Fairy. 


“YT had forgotten all about him. It’s 
nobody in particular; his name is 
Destiny. I didn’t foresee that the 


sapphire would make him visible also. 
He'll have to come with us; we can’t 
prevent him; he’s entitled to. Give 
him your hand, Tyltyl.”’ 
“Will he lead us?’’ asked Tyltyl. 
“That remains to be seen,” said the 


Fairy. ‘‘We must hear what Light 
says; it’s a matter for her.” 
You remember Light, don’t you, 


Tyltyl’s best of friends, who hardly ever 
left his side on his former journey? He 
Jumped for joy when he heard her name. 

“Why, Light, of course!’’ he cried. 
“Where is she? Isn’t she coming with 
us?”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ > said the Fairy, “‘but she’s 
very busy at the moment. She wasn’t 
free this evening. We shall find her 
at my place where we shall go straight 
from your visit to the miser.”’ 

“How delighted I shall be to see her 
again!’’ said Tyltyl. ‘She was so nice, 
so sweet, so beautiful, so loving and so 
kind!’’ 

“Yes, she’s all that,’’ said the Fairy. 
“But come now and give Destiny your 
hand; it’s time we made a start.” 

Tylty! put out his hand to the Shape 
and sa‘d: 

“Here you are, sir.”’ 

Destiny gripped the boy’s little hand 
and wrist in his own huge, bronze- 
colored hand, which closed down like 
a vice. 

“Hi!’’ cried Tyltyl. 
‘me!”’ 

“Tt’s nothing,’’ said the Fairy, “you'll 
get used to it. Come, is everything 
ready at last? Nothing more that we’ve 
forgotten? Then one, two, three, and 
off we go!”’ 

But there was a knock at the door. 

“Who’s come to disturb us now?”’ 
asked the Fairy, crossly. ‘Shall we 
never get out of this hovel?’’ 

Another knock. 

“Come in!”’ cried Tyltyl. 

One more knock. 

““Who’s there?”’ cried Tyltyl. 
in, can’t you?”’ 

Then the door opened slowly, showing 
a female form, shrouded in long, white 
veils, like a statue. The face, hands, 
mouth, eyes, hair and eyebrows were 
lifeless and white as marble. It stood 
on the threshold without moving. 

““What is it?’’ asked Tyltyl. 

“T don’t know, really,”’ said the Fairy. 
“It must be somebody you've for- 
gotten.” 

“12?” said Tyltyl, trying in vain to 
remember. “I’ve forgotten nobody. 
I’ve never seen her before. Who are 
you, please?’’ he asked, going up to the 
Veiled Girl. 

“It’s no use asking her,” said the 
Fairy. ‘She can’t tell you, she can’t 
come to life, till you remember.”’ 

“But I don’t. I’m thinking and try- 
ing as hard as I can, but I can find 
nothing.” 

“Very well,” said the Fairy, “we 
shall see later, when everything is 
cleared up. She’s blocking the door- 
way, so we shall have to go out by the 
window. Come, this way! We have 
taken our fate in our hands, and things 
have begun to happen.” 

But now Destiny put in a word. 

“Excuse me,” he said, ‘“‘ex-cuse me! 


“You're hurtling 


“Come 


“ 


1920 


It's I who am Fate and it’s I who begin 
and it’s I who give orders. I go first, 
for it’s I who manages everything and 
I am the only master!”’ 

When Destiny had finished delivering 
his speech, the windows opened right 
down to the ground and the whele party 
moved out into the starry night, with 
Destiny first, leading the way and drag- 
ging Tyltyl by the hand, the Fairy and 
the six girls next and the Veiled Girl 
last of all, some little distance behind 
the others. 


Chapter 2—The Miser 


RESENTLY the party separated, 
the six girls going to the Fairy’s 
palace, while the Fairy and Tyltyl made 
their way to the Miser’s, as arranged. 
Before very long they found themselves 
outside a huge double door with a sort 
of flattened arch above it. The door was 
very old and thick and massive, bound 
with iron bars and studded with iron 
nails. And there was a most formidable 
lock in the middle. 

Tyltyl, who was carrying a wallet 
over his shoulder, was surprised to find 
his sweethearts gone and asked the 
Fairy what had become of them. She 
explained that they were at home, in 
her palace, and that they were quite 
safe and would wait for him till he 
returned. 

“And what about Destiny?’’ asked 
Tyltyl. “I thought that he was never 
going to leave me again.” 

“That’s true,”’ said the Fairy. “It’s 
curious. But it’s not our business to 
run after him; it’s his own affair. He 
may think he’s indispensable, but -he 
isn’t, really.” 

Then Tyltyl wanted to know if the 
Fairy was coming in with him to the 
Miser, but she explaimed that it was 
much better that he should see the 
Miser by himself. 

“You're not frightened, are 
she added, by way of trying him. 

“Not a bit,’’ said Tyltyl; ‘“‘but I 
don’t quite know what I am to do.”’ 

“It’s very simple,”’ said the Fairy. 
““When you're inside, you turn the 
sapphire, then he'll give you anything 
you want.” 

Tyltyl was a little more frightened 
than he was willing to confess. 

“He won’t attack me, will he?”’ 
asked. “I’ve no weapons, you know.”’ 

“On the contrary,’”’ said the Fairy, 
“*he’ll be delighted to see you.”’ 

“How shall I get in? There’s 
bell that I can see and no knocker. 
I to tap at the door?”’ 

“Don’t do anything of the sort!’’ 
said the Fairy. “That would be giving 
him a hint and he would become un- 


you?”’ 


he 


no 
Am 


manageable. But this also is quite 
simple. I'll touch the big lock with 


my wand’’—this was her second-best 
magic wand, which had been brought 
to her in the meantime—‘‘the doors 
will slide back to right and left and you 
will suddenly be on the other side, 
that is to say, right inside the cave, 
before he as much as suspects it. Once 
there, you can keep quiet in your cor- 
ner for a moment and watch him play- 
ing with his gold, if that amuses you— 
and I expect it will amuse you—for it 
is rather funny. Then, when you've had 
enough, turn the sapphire. Get over 
there, on the left, against the wall of 
the arch, so that you can slip into his 
den at once, without making a noise. 
And now look out! The door will dis- 
appear! And I'll take myself off this 
way.” 

So saying, she touched the great lock 
with her magic wand and slipped away 
to the right. Everything happened 
as she said. The enormous, heavy doors 
at once opened in the middle, sliding 
to either side and vanishing from view; 
and Tyltyl saw before him the whole 
of the Miser’s den, which was an im- 
mense cave, with low arches, in which 
were piled any number of large sacks 
bursting and brimming over with gold, 
silver and copper coins. And all this 
was lighted by just one wretched, 
smoky candle. 

Tyltyl hid himself as well as he could 
in a dark corner, where he stood gazing 
at the Miser, an old, hook-nosed man, 
with a dirty white beard and long, 
straggling wisps of hair. The Miser 
wore a sort of squalid, patched dressing- 
gown, and in front( Continued on page 52) 
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Tyltyl; or The Betrothal 


(Continued from page 51) 


of him was a square of old carpet, and 
on it were three sacks all bulging with 
gold. He was talking away to himself 
like anything. 

“Today,” he said, “‘I shall count the 
contents of those three sacks all over 
again. I must have made a mistake 
in my last reckoning. There are three 
sovereigns missing, which makes a great 
difference in a total of thirty thousand 
pounds. 

“How they sparkle, how they 
sparkle!”’ he cried. ‘‘What a lot of 
them there are! And he emptied out 
the contents of another sack. 

*‘Aren’t they dear little fellows?”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘They’re just as lovely as 
the big ones. They are younger, that’s 
all, and there are twice as many of 
them.’’ For, of course, there were 
twenty thousand half-sovereigns in the 
sack. ‘‘Now let’s see what the third 
one holds.’’ 

And he emptied this one, too. But 
this time a few of the sovereigns rolled 
off the carpet. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no, children!’’ cried 
the Miser, throwing himself flat on the 
floor to catch them. ‘This will never 
do! You mustn’t run away like that! 
Nothing is allowed to leave this cave! 
Trying to hide from me, are you? And 
where do you want to go to, pray? 
Don’t you know that there’s no place 
like home? Fancy running away like 
that from Daddy! I'd never have 
thought it of you! This way, children; 
this way, my darlings! This way, my 
pretty ones! Back to the heap, back to 
your little beds, then you'll be happy!”’ 

One of the coins had rolled away a 
little farther than the rest. 

“Don’t do it again, you,’’ he said, 
picking it up. ‘“‘You’re always trying 
to make off; you’re a regular little tor- 
ment, you are, and you set a bad ex- 
ample to the others. Beg my pardon, 
or I'll punish you. I tell you what I’ll 
do to you. I’ll-spend you, do you hear? 
Or I'll give you away to a beggar! $ 
No, no, I won't do that,”’ he said, kiss- 
ing it. “I’m only pretending. I was 
only chaffing you. There, there, don’t 
cry! I was just frightening you. I love 
you all the same; but don’t do it again! 
Here, here, here!’’ he cried, ‘‘they’re 
here, in front of me and all around me! 
It will take me quite a fortnight to 
count them all and weigh them in my 
scales. What a lot of them there are. 
Oh, what a lot of them! And how 
pretty they are! I know them, 
every one; I could call them all by their 
names. They would need forty thousand 
different names; and each of those 
names stands for a perfect treasure.”’ 
HE NOW began to roll on the carpet, 

all amidst the gold. 

“TIT love to see them so close to me,”’ 
he said. ‘Oh, what a cosy bed! And 
what a joy it is to be among one’s daugh- 
ters! For they are my daughters; I 
brought them into the world; I have 
looked after them from the day when 
they were born; I have shielded them 
from harm and fondled and petted and 
spoilt them; I know their history and 
all the trouble they’ve given me. But 
that is all forgiven and forgotten; they 
love me and I love them, and we shall 
never, never, never part again! Oh, 
how happy we shall be together!”’ 

The Miser now filled his two hands 
with the gold, where he lay, and sent it 
trickling over his heart and on his fore- 
head and down his beard and side and 
laughed with pleasure until he ended 
by roaring with delight. 

But suddenly he gave a great start 


and jumped up from the floor. A sound 
seemed to have struck his ears. 
“What’s that?’’ he cried. ‘*‘Who’s 


there?’’ 

There was no answer. 

“It’s nothing,” he said to himself. 
“*No one would dare—”’ 

But just then he caught sight of Tyltyl 
and began to shout like mad. 

““A thief! A thief! A thief! 
are you doing here?”’ 

And he made a rush for Tyltyl, w:t) 
his hands clutching like claws, looking 
frightened and frightful. 

(Translated by Alexander Teixerra De Mattos) 
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AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE $30.00 NEXT SATURDAY. SPEEDERATOR 
for Fords selling like wildfire. Used by Ford Motor 
| officials. Makes any Ford run like a Packard. Stops 
| stalling and bucking. Put on quick—instant satisfaction. 
| No holes to bore. Sell ten to twelve a day easy. Splendid 
| profits and exclusive territory. Write quick for informa- 
| tion. Address Perrin Company, 1060 Hayward Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS—TO TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE IN- 
troducing our big line of fast summer sellers. The great- 
est line on earth. Make $10 a day easy. Complete 
outfit and automobile furnished to workers. Write at 
once for exclusive territory. American Products Co., 
2410 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. - 


AGENTS: SELL GUARANTEED HOSIERY FOR 
men, women and children. Must wear 12 months or re- 
| placed free. All styles, colors and finest silk hose. You can 
sell at less than store prices. Write for terms and samples. 
Thomas Hosiery Co., 3488 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


LADY AGENTS MAKE GOOD MONEY SELLING 
Mrs. McCormick’s Beauty Cream, 30c and 60c, also 
soap. Wonderful repeater. Beautifies complexion. 
Delightful odor. An unusual face cream. Write for par- 
ticulars. The Behrens Co., Waco, Texas. 


MEXICAN DIAMONDS FLASH LIKE GENUINE, 
fool experts. Stand tests, yet sell for 1-50th the price. 
Few live agents wanted to sell from handsome sample 
| case. Big profits, pleasant work. Write today. Mexican 
Diamond Imptg. Co., Box W. W., Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


AGENTS: $60 A WEEK TAKING ORDERS FOR 
Guaranteed shoes for men, women and children. Must 
give satisfaction or replaced free. Brand new proposition. 
Write quick for territory and samples. Thomas Shoe 
Co., 3688 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS — LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, s , dresses, s! a 
waists, shoes, clothing, etc. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York. 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING DIRECT 
from mill earns $5 a day for our representatives. All or 
spare time. No exp. necessary. Protected territory. Credit. 
W. Weber Mills, Nicetown Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS —MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE 
plan is a wonder. Get our free sample case offer. 


Ho-Ro-Co., 134 Locust, St. Louis. 


AGENTS: SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Sample. Write 
today. Sanford-Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 3. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR; Soaps, Per- 
fume,Extracts,etc. Carnation Co.,32 S. Main,St.Louis,Mo. 
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HELP WANTED 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER IN AMERICA. I 
want 100 men and women quick to take orders for 
raincoats, raincapes and waterproof aprons. Thou- 
sands of orders waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for 
spare time. McDonough made $813.00 in one month. 
Nissen, $19.00 in three hours. Purviance, $207.00 in 
seven days. $5,000 a year profit for eight average orders 
aday. Nodelivering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. 
No experience or capital required. Write quick for 
information. Comer Manufacturing Co., Dept. F119, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE WAY TO GET A GOVERNMENT JOB IS 
through the Washington Civil Service School. We pre- 
pare you and you get a position or we guarantee to refund 
your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, President, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for book RJ2042 telling about government 
positions with lifetime employment, short hours, sure 
pay, regular vacations. 1 


WANTED—WOMEN, GIRLS—BECOME EXPERT 
Dress Designers and Makers, Earn $125 to $200 month 
or start fashionable parlors in your home. Design and 
make your own gowns for third cost. Sample lessons free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. T852, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Pattern Co., 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


MEN-WOMEN, OVER. 17, WANTED. $100-$150 
month. Hundreds Government Jobs. Write ne 
for list. Franklin Institute, Dept. T62, Rochester, N.Y. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BE A GOVERNMENT MATRON, INDIAN SERV- 
ice. Good Pay. Furnished living quarters. Home prep- 
aration. Write Central Institute, 8M. St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
ines. Experience unnecessary; det 


WANTED—WOMEN. RY. MAIL CLERKS. AVER- 
age $140 month. Pleasant work. Vacancy list free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. T63, Rochester, N.Y. 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


WATCH YOUR CHANGE. MANY COINS WORTH 
double and more their face value are in circulation, We 
pay $5.00 for 1878 Half Dollar, S mint. Cash paid for 
thousands of different coins and bills. Get posted. Send 
4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. Send now. 


Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED. PERSONAL, 
careful, and Efficient service. Highest references. Mod- 
erate fees. Send sketch or Model for actual search and 
advice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent Law, 11-H © 
Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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Classified Advertising 


CHU eee 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recognized 
by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if desired. 
Established 18 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER—YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM DE- 
veloped 10c and first six prints 2c each. Best workman- 
ship. Enlargements a specialty. 24 hours service. Enclose 
money with order. Write for price list ““5” and sample 
print. Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau Street, New Y ork. 


SONG-WRITERS MANUAL & GUIDE SENT FREE. 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. Submit song- 
poems for examination. We will furnish music, copyright 
and facilitate publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
316 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


10 TO 160 ACRE TRACTS IN MICHIGAN’S BEST 
Co’s. Only $15 to $35 per A. Small down payments. 
Easy terms. Write today for free big booklet. Swigart 
Land Co., Y1259 Ist Nat’l Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 


FREE TO WRITERS—A WONDERFUL LITTLE 
book of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C 
of successful Story and Movie Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 10, Auburn, N.Y. 


CANDY—HOW TO MAKE IT FOR PLEASURE 
or profit. 25 cents, descriptive circular FREE. 
Acme Supply House, 409 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG—WE WRITE 
the music, publish, and secure a copyright. Submit 
poems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
914 S. Michigan Avenue, Room 119, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR 10c WE WILL DEVELOP AND FURNISH 
prints from one six or eight exposure film, or enlarge- 
ment 5x7 your favorite negative 10c, toshow quality and 
service. Associated Photo Co., Sta. A-18, Cincinnati, O. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING—MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY 
size Film for development and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 
negatives any size and 20c. for 6 prints. Prompt service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 210 Bell Av., Roanoke, Va. 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable na- 
ture, free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable 
Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Wash., D.C. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE REVISE 
poems, write music and guarantee to secure publication. 
Submit poems on any subject. Broadway Studios, 
166-C Fitzgerald Bidg., New York. 


FOR SALE. NEW CLOVER HONEY, CROP OF 1920. 
Guaranteed quality. Carefully packed and promptly 
shipped. Sample 15 cents. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on patriotism, love or any subject. Chester Music Co., 
920 S. Michigan Ave., Room 270, Chicago. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES IN SPARE TIME; ALSO 
articles and news items. Big pay. Copyright book free. 
Press Syndicate, 4502, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE ENLARGEMENT, 5x7, FROM EACH 
roll sent us for finishing. Send for prices and particu- 
Jars. Topeka Photo Supply Co., Box 427, Topeka, Kan. 


BABY CHICKS—SEND FOR CATALOG SHOWING 
24 varieties chicks and ducklings. Mammoth Hatchery, 
Box 216, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I HAVE BEST PROPO- 
sition. Ray Hibbeler, D130, 4040 Dickens, Ave., Chicago 


STORIES,POEMS,PLAYS,ETC.,ARE WANTED FOR 
publication. Write Literary Bureau, 143, Hannibal, Mo. 


OLD COINS WANTED. 24 PAGE BUYING CATA- 
Togue, 10c. A. Kraus, Kraus Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Beautiful Lavalliere 


For 15 Minutes 
of Your Time! 


For beauty of line, 
for nicety of balance and 
for delicacy of workman- 
ship this artistically de- 
signed lavalliere stands 
supreme. 


The pink sapphire 
doublet is an unusually 
fine stone, ‘exquisitely 
cut and firmly mounted, 
while the baroque drop 
burns with the iridescent 
fires of a summer sunset. 


The neck chain is 
15 inches long and, like 
the lavalliere, is heavily 
gold-filled. 


Tf you like beautiul 


jewelry and want a 
lavalliere whose dignity 
of design and _ graceful 
proportions not only pro- 
claim the skill of the ex- 
pert craftsman but indi- 
cate the good taste of the 
wearer as well, here is 
your opportunity. 


Our Thirty-Day Offer 


Until the present limited supply is exhausted, we 
will send this handsome lavalliere in return for secur- 
ing 7 subscriptions to Woman’s World at 50c each. 
Just write the names and addresses of your sub- 
scribers, with your name and address on a piece of 
paper, and mail it with $3.50 in payment to 


WOMAN’S WORLD ALADDIN CLUB 
a 107 S. Ciinton Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Sn 


The Affair at Braidwood 


(Continued from page 42) 


there. It bore the unmistakable appear- 
ance of having been placed. 

Yet my back had been turned but a 
moment! 

Before I opened that paper (it was an 
ordinary bit, torn from a pad), I flung 
a quick glance at Marian Rixley. 

The girl must have seen anyone who 
had been in the position to drop it, un- 
Icss—I half smiled. Would I never be 
through suspecting this little maid? 

Marian was sitting listlessly where 
last I had seen her, her hands in her 
lap, her eyes looking vaguely out over 
the grounds. Her paroxysm of ‘grief 
seemed to have passed. 

Before I reached her I stepped behind 
a big willow tree and opened the note. 
It was only one line, typed, and it read: 
“Reverend Chauncey Green, Nollwood, 
New York.”’ 

I turned the thing about helplessly 
and scanned it from all sides. There 
was nothing more. 

Where had this slip of paper come 
from, why addressed to me, and who 
under sun and moon was the Reverend 
Chauncey Green of Nollwood, New 
York? 

Was this a valuable clue that some- 
one who knew more than was good for 
their conscience had placed in my hands? 
But why me? Why not Mr. West? I 
stood frowning, one eye on Marian, and 
one on the bit of paper I held. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


The Angel of the Lord 


(Continued from page 17) 


or President . . . that was funny, now 
you come to think of it, wasn’t it?’’ 
Funny? Funny? ‘Hold ’em, Lake 
View! . . . Oh, hold ‘em; under ’em; 
spill ‘em! ... Golly, Edna, how I love 


She looked up and saw his big, strong 
form hurrying across the field to her. 
For a moment, she thought she could 
not bear to see him now; so she re- 
treated into the edge of the woods; 
but there she waited. Something might 
have happened at the little house which 
made them want her; so she stood still 
until Ralph came up. 

“Tt’s all right, Edna!’’ he said to her. 
“She wanted me to tell you it’s a boy, 
fine and strong, and she’s all right. She 
wants you to come and see him.”’ 

“See him?’’ Edna repeated, blankly. 
“The Angel of the Lord!’’ she whispered 
strangely to herself, looking about the 
little wood. ‘‘Ralph!’’ she cried sud- 
denly. © 

““What?”’ 

“T want my ring!’’ She was feeling 
wildly with her right hand over the 
third finger of her left hand. 

“Your ring, Edna?”’ 

“Ours; ours! I gave it back but 
you—”’ 

“Golly, Edna!’’ he cried, his hands 
out before him trembling but seizing 
her. ‘‘What are you saying? What 
are you talking about; you mean—”’ 

“Yes, I mean, I mean, Ralph! Once, 
that time, nineteen years ago .. . oh, 
it’s like that again! Your arms and 
your kiss!”’ 

“Edna! Edna! ... ‘The Angel of 
the Lord,’ you said a minute ago. What 
did you mean by that; he told me she 
said to tell you it’s true about the Angel 
of the Lord; what do you mean—you 
two?’’ 

““Sometime,’’ Edna said, “I'll know, 
I hope. Oh, Ralph, I'll know!”’ 


‘ 


A Happy Thought 


THE school teacher was trying to ex- 
plain the mysteries of fraction sub- 
traction to her class. 

“Now, before we subtract we must 
change the fractions to a common 
denominator. You know we couldn’t 
take six candies from ten pears, or two 
pigs from three bears, or eight flowers 
from twelve tomatoes, or—” 

“No, but you can take four quarts of 
milk from two cows!’ piped up the 
bright child in the front seat. 


“That They May Rest in Peace” 


Except the mausoleum costing thousands of dollars, 


there is but one safe resting place for the remains of our 
departed ones— 


The Clark Grave Vault 


Resists seeping water, desecration, collapse, and all 
earth’s disturbing elements. It is a solid hood of rust- 
resisting Keystone steel plates electrically welded to air- 
tightness and tested up to 5000 Ibs. hydraulic pressure. 
For 20 years the Clark Grave Vault has met the rigid 
test of actual use, and is guaranteed for 50 years. 


Its permanence of appearance and material, and beauty 
of design, add dignity to the interment service, and is 
then, and ever after, a source of comfort to the living. 

For illustrated booklet of proof, address Dept. A-50. 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 


Town and Starling St. Columbus, Ohio 
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n Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to Over- 
come fiabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite 50 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., because it 
**tightens’’ and tones the skin and 
underlying tissue. No harm to_ ten- 
derest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 


Keeps Ski 


Kills 
Fleas on Dogs 


Keep your dogs comfortable and prevent 
them from bringing fleas into the house by blow- 
ing Black Flag into fur twice weekly with powder 
gun. 


Black Flag kills insects by inhalation. Bugs 
don’t eat it—they breathe it, and die. Destroys 
flies, ants, fleas, mosquitoes, bedbugs, roaches, some 
moths, and lice on animals, birds and plants. 
for BLACK FLAG trademark and red-and-yellow 
wrapper. At grocery, drug, department and hard- 
ware stores, or direct by mail on receipt of price. 
U.S. Gov't (Bulletin 771, Agri. Dept.) 
shows that insect powder keeps freshest 
and strongest in glass containers. Buy 
Black Flag in SEALED GLASS 
BOTTLES instead of “insect powder” 
in paper bags or boxes. 
Three sizes—15c, 40c, 75c. 
Except West of Rockies 


BLACK FLAG Baltimore, Md. 


Big 
Mooney 


Made by agents selling 
our wonderful Facial 

oap, Perfumes, Toilet 
Articles, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, etc, Free cake 
of soap & agents terms 
mailed to any address, 


acassia 
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Soap 


DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 a pair and up and express 
charges. Big Profits” We furnish guaranteed 
igh grade stock and buy all you raise. Use 
back yard, barn, cellar, attic. Contract and 
illustrated Catalog Free. 

STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
403-D Broadway, - New York 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle in the Foot-Bath 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


i The Antiseptic, Healing 
Bs Powder for the Feet, 


for Tired, Swollen, 
Smarting, Tender 
Feet, Corns, Bunions, 
Blisters, Callouses, It freshens the feet and 
makes walking easy. 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet were used by our 
army and navy during the war. Ask for 


Allen’s Foot=Ease. Sold everywhere. 
eB 


* Woman’s World 


How to Choose a 
Good Refrigerator 


By ELIZABETH C. WILLIAMS 


This refrigerator has seamless, 
snow-white stone linings. The ice 
tank, racks, and drain pipe can be easily 
removed and cleansed; the walls are well 
insulated; and there is room for a large 
water pan under the drain tube. 


two features in selecting a refriger- 

ator, namely, the ice capacity, 
and the outward appearance. These 
factors should, of course, be considered, 
but they are by no means the only 
things to think about. 

A good refrigerator is a_ well-con- 
structed one, and there is nothing more 
important in the construction of a 
refrigerator than its insulation. The 
walls, the top, the floor, and the doors 


A GREAT many of us consider only 


A zinc-coated and enameled refrigerator 


with adjustable, revolving shelves. The 
entire interior can be removed for cleaning. 
It is equipped with a water cooler. The 
cooler can be filled from the outside, and 
the cooler proper forms the rest for the ice. 


must all be insulated with a material 
that will prevent the cold from escaping 
from the ice and food chambers, and the 
warmth of the room from melting the 
ice and reducing the temperature of the 
refrigerator. In other words, the insu- 
lating material must be a nonconductor 
of heat and cold. It must also be a 
sufliciently rigid material so that it 
will not settle, shrink, sag, or disinte- 
grate, which would lessen its insulating 
efficiency in later years. The provision 


This refrigerator has a siphon system 
which permits free circulation of air. It 
ts made with either porcelain or enamel 


one-piece linings; and with either right- 
hand or left-hand ice chambers. 


chamber must be lined with a material 
that can be easily cleansed, and will not 
crack, craze, corrode, discolor, or absorb 
odors. The provision chamber should 
be of one piece or the pieces so welded 
together that there will be no seams. 
This will prevent the accumulation of 
bacteria in corners. 

The real purpose of a refrigerator is 
to keep the food in such a condition 
that it will not spoil. In order to do 
this, the action of bacteria, the little 
plants that are always present in food 
and in the air, must be retarded. Bac- 
teria grow and reproduce best in the 
presence of moisture and at a tempera- 
ture between 80 and 95 degrees Fahren- 
heit, but their growth is retarded when 
a sufficiently low temperature is applied. 
A refrigerator, therefore, in order to be 
efficient must be capable of maintaining 
a sufficiently low temperature to retard 
the growth and action of these little 
destroying agents, and must also be 
free from moisture. 

In order to obtain these results the 
refrigerator must have circulation. The 
circulation is due to the cooling of the 
air which comes in direct contact with 
the ice; the cold air descends forcing 
the warm air in the refrigerator ahead 
of it. The cold air passes downward 
and enters the provision chamber just 
below the ice first, and from there it 
forces its way into the upper portion 
of the provision chamber. Then it must 
pass on into the ice chamber in order 


one of poor construction. 


nearer to 40° F. it registers the more 
efficient will be the refrigeration. 

By free circulation of air in the re- 
frigerator the moisture present in the 
warm air condenses as it passes onto 
the ice.. This leaves the air dry and 
cold, which is an ideal condition for the 
preservation of food. When the air in 
a refrigerator contains a great deal of 
moisture, the dampness causes the food 
to spoil instead of preserving it. 

The doors of the refrigerator must 
not sag but fit perfectly, and the fas- 
teners must close the doors practically 
air tight. This makes it impossible for 
the cold air in the refrigerator to escape 
unless the door is opened. 

In selecting a refrigerator see that the 
drain pipe is provided with a trap to 
prevent the warm outside air from pass- 
ing up into the interior through the 
drain pipe, and the entrance of sewer 
gas and insects. At the same time the 
drain pipe must permit the easy escape 
of the drippings ffom the ice. It must 
be made and placed so that it is easily 
accessible and removable for cleansing. 
The shelves and ice rack must also 
be removable, easily cleansed, and made 
of a nonrustable material. 


The size of the refrigerator, or the tY 


ice capacity, depends on the needs of 
the family. If you have a small family 
and you have need for only a small 
amount of storage space, the ice capac- 
ity does not need to be great. The 
larger the family, the larger the refriger- 


CG one of a well-made refrigerator; it uses less ice than 


Keep the ice compartment well filled. This is econ- 


omy in the long run. 


Do not keep foods in the ice compartment as the melting 
of the ice is increased every time the door is opened. 

Do not open the refrigerator doors unnecessarily. When 
one is opened cold air rushes out and warm air rushes in. 
See that doors are closed tight after use, not left ajar. 


Select fairly thin dishes for ice-chest storage. 


Thick dishes 


take up and hold heat. Enameled ware and ordinary glass are 


better than heavy earthenware. 


Never put warm food or warm dishes into the ice box. 


Keep the ice chest clean. 


Keep the drain pipe clear by 


flushing with hot water and cleaning with a long-handled 
brush. Such cleanliness saves food from spoiling. 
Do not cover ice with blankets or newspapers. These prevent 


ice melting, but make ice chest less cool. 


Such coverings are 


desirable only when ice is very scarce or as a protection on the 
side of the ice exposed when the ice compartment is opened. 


to complete the circulation. There 
must be openings in the walls so as to 
permit free circulation of the air, and 
thus cause the warm air to leave the 
food chamber as soon as possible and 
pass on over the ice. 

Complete and rapid circulation, to- 
gether with perfect insulation, makes it 
possible for the refrigerator to retain 
a low temperature. A refrigerator that 
registers 60° will, to a certain extent, 
retard the growth of bacteria, but the 


The exterior and 
interior of this 
refrigerator are 
of porcelain, The 
interior has no 
seams and cor- 
ners are rounded. 
The drain is lo- 
cated directly in 
front allowing 
easy access lo 
cleaning. 


ator you will need. A 100-pound cake 
of manufactured ice measures 11x22x12 
inches. If you use manufactured -ice 
note the size of the ice-chamber opening 
when you purchase a refrigerator. 


LTHOUGH the appearance and out- 
side construction of the refrigerator 

is, to a certain extent, of secondary im- 
portance, it must, nevertheless, be taken 
into consideration. If lumber is used 
for the casing it should be thoroughly 


A partition be- 
tween icechamber 
and food com- 
partments co n- 
sists of a series of 
louvers which 
permits the 
air to circu- 
late freely. 


A three-door refrigerator lined with white 


enamel. All corners are made air-tight 
by air-hammered seams. The white enamel 
on instde of door is flush with the edges of 
the doors. It is equipped with an inside wa- 
ter cooler, and a convenient outside faucet. 


seasoned. The frame should be mortised 
and tenoned so that it cannot warp-or 
open at the seams. 

Many refrigerators can be obtained 
with a door opening into them from 
the outside, through the wall of the 
house, so that the iceman can put the 
ice into the ice chamber without enter- 
ing the house. This does away with 
the annoyance of the soiling of the 
floor by the iceman’s muddy feet and 
the dripping ice. Then, too, it saves 
a good deal of ice, for in cold weather 


A refrigerator with an extra large pro- 
vision compartment of quarried stone, 
which makes cleaning easy. An extra 
end wall, and extra interlinings for the 
doors; double thick panels and rails are 
other features. It may be furnished with 
a porcelain-lined water cooler which can 
be filled from the outside through the top. _ 


the outer door can be left open permitting 
the cold air to enter compartment. This 
cold air forms the same circulation as ice 
and keeps the refrigerator cold and pure. 

The whole refrigerator can be built 
into the wall, having only the front 
visible. This gives much more space 
and is very attractive. 


The intertor of this refrigerator is opal 
glass with a vitreous tile floor. Ice racks 
in the ice chamber keep the ice away from 
the walls so the cold air may drop freely 
from the sides as well as from the bottom 
of the ice cake. : 
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She Secret of your Complexion 


You will find it on the dressing tables of discriminating women— 
the green box of 


It has revealed to these women that old, old secret of womanly 
loveliness. It has taught them how a fresh, new beauty can be added to the 
natural complexion to enhance its charm. 


Oh, the secrets within NADINE’S box are many. There is the 
secret of the rose-petal’s smoothness—Nadine’s gift to the skin. And there is 
the secret of rose-petal delicacy—the soft, dainty texture of Nadine. And the 
secret of charm which endures, for Nadine lends its charm throughout the day. 
And the secret of face powder comfort, for Nadine has a refreshing way about 
it—with never a hint of harm even to the tenderest skin. 


: All these secrets NADINE is revealing today to the millions of de- 
lighted users whom it is beautifying. And to you it will reveal the same secrets. 


At leading toilet counters you will find it—in its green box, 
There, or by mail from us, you can procure Nadine for 60c. 
Unless completely satisfied, the price will be refunded. 
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eeOnAl  LOLEET COMPANY, 


DEPARTMENT W PARIS; TENN...U.°S. A: 


Nadine Soap, 30c. 

Nadine Talcum, 30c. 

Nadine Rouge Compacte, 50c. 
Egyptian Cream, skin food, 60c. 
Nadinola Cream, for discolorations, 60c. 
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A brightKitchenRange 


means a cheerful Kitchen 


Just a tablespoonful of Gold Dust 
toa dishpan of water. Then a 
hot-water rinse. Out come your 
jars and glasses — crystal-clear 
and sweet ! 


x 


OW wonderfully shining and clean you can keep your 
Kitchen Range! Drip tray spotless—broiler fresh 

and odorless—nickel trim bright—your whole range grease- 
less. How? With Gold Dust, of course. For Gold Dust 


contains a quick-cleansing, soapy content which instantly 


“Milky” and “creamy” substances 
can’t stick when you use Gold 


Dust and hot water. Simply 
shake and rinse. 


dissolves grease—and gives a wonderful freshness to Ranges 


—inside and out. 


When you see the words Gold Dust on the package, 
you will know it really zs Gold Dust. Without 
real Gold Dust, you can’t get Gold Dust results. 
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ECONOMICAL! 5 Cents 
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HO can account for the whims of 

Fashion? Women don’t attempt 
to. They simply accept them. And how 
quickly are those whims sensed and felt 
to be inevitable! 


So the vogue of Florient Tale comes 
very naturally as an outcome of the pres- 
ent mode. The art of the Orient enriches 
every phase of Fashion’s fancies. Oriental 
colorings and designs in costume call for 
“Flowers of the Orient” in the boudoir. 
Florient Tale best carries out the feeling 

_of this art. Its perfume seems a very part 
of these costly fabrics. a aae Hike Ts 


The color too, is different, a warm 
Oriental tone, just off the white. 


ee 


And again one senses another vogue— 
a new use of Florient Talc. For while it’ 
is fulfilling the duty of an after-the-bath , 
powder, Florient Talc imparts a delicate 


¥ Hlorien?' 


fragrance that clings exquisitely about the — GEN | [lowers of the Orient 
woman using it-—as a powdered perfume. . 
For trial’ box of Florient. Tale send 4c ton ee : Bee . nS Colgate & Co 


’ Colgate & Co., Dept. O, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. es Gary a % WEW YORK 
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- flowers of the Orient : 


Sold at your favorite store — Florient Talc, 
Face Powder, Extract, Toilet Water, and Soap. 
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Old Glory Your Subscription Has Been 


Extended One Month 


THE CONTENTS 


SWING before your eyes as a bright 
gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, 
the pictured suggestion of that big 
thing that makes the nation. My stars 


N .ORDER to make some improvements 
* on our mechanical equipment in the plant to 
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Woman’s World 


:HERE was once a young 
: woman who married a 
* young man much in love 


with her for her light- 
hearted spirit and her 
attractiveness, her sympa- 
thy and her accomplish- 
ments. About the usual combination 
of charms that mak* @ young man 
fall in love with a girl. 

Twenty years later found her a dull, 
complaining, narrow-minded woman, in- 
tensely unhappy because she saw her 
husband's love and interest slipping 
away and felt powerless to hold them. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this 
situation, except its frequency. You 
may find it duplicated in numberless 
homes around you. 

But this wife read an advertisement 
one day in a society magazine—*‘Some- 
thing entirely new. A lady making a 
specialty of adjusting domestic difficul- 
ties will visit your home, study your case, 
find out what is wrong, and prescribe in 
the strictest confidence. For further 
particulars address Doctor of Domestic 
Difficulties.” 

She sent for this newfangled ‘‘ Doctor 
of Domestic Difficulties,’’ who came to 
her home as an old school friend. 

The ‘‘doctor’’ set to work at once. 
A long session of questioning brought 
out the facts that the wife was more 
concerned because her husband went 
away every morning without kissing 
her while she met him every night with 
a kiss, because he went off on frequent 


business trips to New York without 
taking her along, because he tried to 
avoid her about the house and had 


nothing to say to her, than she was con- 
cerned about her husband’s business, or 
with his artistic interests, or in making 
herself a pleasing picture. 

“Howard never notices what I wear,” 
the wife sniveled. She was what the 
“doector’’ called ‘‘a watering pot.” 

“Then you must wear something he 


can't help noticing,’’ answered the 
“doctor.’’ ‘“‘Do not meet him with your 


usual greeting. Let him look for you, 
and when he finds you you must be 
wearing your prettiest gown. Before 
you were married you showed your 
pretty arms and neck and little feet, 
didn’t you? And you brought your hand 
mirror downstairs to take a final look, 
first under the chandelier, then the lamp- 
light, to see which showed you off to 
better advantage, then moistened your 
finger to remove the powder from your 
eyelashes, then pinched your cheeks 
to make them rosy, didn’t you? 

“Have you any accomplishments?” 

“Yes, I play—or rather I did, but 
I've given that up.” 

“He liked your playing?”’ 

“Mother said it won his heart.’’ 

“That’s not quite fair, is it? He falls 
in love with a girl who is attractive and 
entertaining—she makes herself so. 
When she is married*to him, it is too 
much trouble. The husband finds that 
he hasn't married the girl he thought 
he had at all. He is naturally dis- 
appointed, and this (meaning unhappi- 
ness) happens. 

“What I want you to do is forget you 
are married. Go back ten years and 
catch the game there and play it as it 
should be played.” 

When it developed that the husband 
was interested in a young woman who 


had many of the chgrms his wife had 
lost, and that he w, o be divorced 
so he could marry 3. -the “‘doctor”’ 


schooled her patient seeming in- 
difference, took her away to the city, 
helped her select a lot of new clothes, 
saw to it that the report that his wife 
was attracting admiration in New York 
got to her husband’s ears. 
course he came at once to carry her 
home with him. 

This is the 


story on which Mr. 


And of - 


By JANET 


Biel Oar bee 


AVE you ever heard of a ‘‘Doctor of Domestic Difficulties?” 

It is because Miss Janet Beecher has been such a doctor during the past year— 
in David Belasco’s production of ‘‘Call the Doctor’’—and because this exquisite young 
actress has given a great deal of real intelligent thought to the causes that make for dis- 
cord and unhappiness in our human existence, but more because she has worked out 
some solutions that will be of real interest and value to our readers, that Woman's 
World has asked Miss Beecher to write this article, ‘‘Why ‘Call the Doctor?’”’ 


ISS BEECHER is one of the most beautiful and most cultivated of the young 


leading women of the present-day stage. 


She was born in Chicago, went to 


New York to study art, but entered instead upon a stage career in an all-star production 


of ‘The Two Orphans.” 


If you are tired or nervous, or bored, or if life is getting to be such a drag upon you that 
you think you cannot stand it any more, or if you have aches and pains and all sorts of 
vague and terrible depressions—why call the doctor? Read Miss Beecher’s article instead. 


Belasco’s production of the play, “Call 
the Doctor,”’ in which I have been play- 
ing the role of the “Doctor of Domestic 
Difficulties’’ the past year, is based. 

Needless to say it has proved a popular 
play. Plays that make a laboratory 
dissection of matrimony are always 
popular, because the world is mostly 
divided up into two classes of people— 
those who are or have been married, 
and those who hope to be. 

The advice laid down by the * Doctor 
of Domestic Difficulties’’ goes far deeper 
than it may seem on the surface. It 
means really the power for happiness 
and health and beauty lies within our 
grasp all the time if we can only get 
far enough from ourselves, out of the ruts 
we permit ourselves to fall into, to see it. 


VERY old man told me one time, 

“The outside of the earth is the result 

of its inner convulsions. So the exterior 

of persons is the result of -their inner 
contentment or unrest.”’ 

If I were going to write a textbook on 

“Beauty, Health and Happiness,’ I 


think the very first rule would be: 
“Think healthy, beautiful and happy 
thoughts. We know that other people 
live up to our expectations of them. 
Why shouldn’t we live up to our ex- 
pectations of ourselves.”’ 

And the second rule would be: ‘Do 
not forget how to play.” 

We may make a delightful game of 
dish washing or of spring housecleaning, 
if we have that mental attitude towards 
them. 

There is a well-known Suffrage leader 
in-New York who takes care of her large 
apartment, including the cooking, wash- 
ing and ironing, outside of “‘hours’’ at 
the woman’s organization where she 
is employed each day. Her husband is 
wealthy, and she could well afford help. 
But she finds fun in doing her own 
work—also that housework reduces 
much more effectively than a gymnasium 
or dieting. 

A long time ago, even before I went 
on the stage, I used to visit in a suburban 
neighborhood that could not figure out 
why Mabel Brown never lost her good 


Why “Call the Doctom= 


looks, and really got better looking as 
she grew older. 

When all the other women of her age 
were worrying about crow’s-feet and 
wrinkles and sagging muscles, when 
their arches were falling, and they were 
growing fat and sallow and wheezy, 
Mabel Brown was still as fresh and 
supple as she was at twenty-five. 

When Ned Smith grew tired of Belinda 
and disappeared one day taking the 
girl from the post office with him, when 
Belle Ford and John decided to split 
up and quit trying to live together any 
more, when Minnie Fisher just naturally 
died of boredom and overwork, leaving 
Fred and the five children behind her— 
Mabel Brown’s husband was as devoted 
as the day he fell in love with her at 
first sight. 

The other women, as a matter of fact. 
were suspicious of Mabel. They couldn’t 
tell why, but in that neighborhood, as 
in small communities with which you 
may be familiar, respectable women 
weren't supposed to keep on looking 
young and as if they didn’t have a care 
in the world, especially if they had a fam- 
ily of three growing girls around them. 

Mothers and housewives laid all sorts 
of ‘‘duties’’ on themselves. Jt was ex- 
pected that they should become self- 
sacrificing, self-effacing, digging Marthas 
who encouraged selfishness in the mem- 
bers of their households by assuming all 
the disagreeable tasks and giving away 
the best of everything that came into the 
house—though the last thing in the world 
they would have believed was that they 
were not doing their ‘‘best’’ by their 
families. 


EIGHBORS were never quite sure of 

either the morality or the sanity of a 
woman who could have such a good time 
with her children, or so openly show her 
adoration of her husband as did Mabel 
Brown. : 

One evening Belinda dropped in to 
invite Mabel to a meeting at her house 
that night, and what should she find but 
Mabel and her husband having dinner 
alone. all dressed up in evening clothes. 
The children had been given their food 
early and sent off to bed—a terrible 
offense in this town where children 
always ate with the grown-ups. Mabel 
had out the best Haviland and silver- 
ware, with flowers and candles on the 
table, and she had hired a woman to 
cook and serve. She said it was the 
fifteenth anniversary of their engage- 
ment, or some such thing. It made 
Belinda and the rest real provoked to 
think that Mabel should go to so much 
trouble and expense to get up a party 
just for her husband, without inviting 
any of them to share it. 

Some way or other Mabel seemed too 
independent of the other women for 
amusement. It didn't seem quite right 
that she never encouraged the others to 
drop in and repeat the latest gossip, and 
that she never told any of her intimate 
affairs. She never seemed to get out 
of things and to have to run in to borrow 
and stay for a good old “ panning party,” 
a pastime the others very much enjoyed. 
She was always through her work by 
noon. She was systematic. She planned, 
and lived up to her plans. “If you 
aren't the mistress of your house, it 
will be the mistress of you,’’ she told 
Belinda one time, and Belinda said it 
made her sick to see any one who could 
keep things so spotless with so little 
effort. 

Mabel was really a lovely creature— 
but so Belinda and Belle had been fifteen 
years before. Her teeth were even and 
white, and she took the greatest care 
to brush them. And she always smelled 
so nice. She said one time that she 
would just as soon go hungry as be with- 
out good perfume and toilet water, and 
often times she (Continued on page 19) 
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—is provided by P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 
It takes you through all kinds of work with amazing 
speed. It cuts down surprisingly the time you ordina- 
rily spend washing clothes, doing the dishes, and keep- 
ing the house clean. Yet, it is as safe as it is fast. 


. 


This new idea soap is so efficient and so harmless be- 
cause it combines in one cake the good qualities of 
the two household soaps formerly considered best — 
namely, white laundry soap and naphtha soap. 


If you have been using a high grade white laundry soap, 
see how much faster P and G The White Naphtha 
Soap works because of the naphtha in it. 


NAPHTHA 


pRocTER & GAMBLE 


Look for the blue 
and white wrapper 


If you have been using napntha soap, see how muca 
richer and longer-lasting are the suds of P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap because of the high grade in- 
gredients in the white cake. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap dissolves dirt so 
readily that it washes clothes scrupulously clean without 
hard rubbing, and without boiling if you so desire. 
The same saving of time and effortis plain to be seen 
when you use it in the kitchen and for cleaning. 


You don’t know how much difference soap can make 
in your work until you try P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap. Get a cake; then you will see. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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Make your pretty clothes last longer 


Wasb them with Ivory Soap Flakes. Genuine Ivory 
Soap in flake form. Makes rich suds instantly.. No 
rubbing. Cannot injure the finest fabrics, even grad- 
ually. Send for freesam- 

ple package to Division 
13-H, Department of 
Home Econom- 
ics, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap 
Flakes Gl§@ make the following general household 
soaps: nd G The White Naphtha Soap, Star 
Seap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus 
enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter & 
Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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ere you an Ivory Soap baby? 


What Ivory Soap does for the baby’s skin, it continues to do for 
that of the man.or woman. 


Ivory Soap cleanses gently. It contains nothigg that can make 
the skin smart or burn, coarsen its texture, or leave it dry and 
rough. The mildness and purity that make it essential in the 
nursery, make it equally desirable for you. 


Ivory Soap rinses perfectly. It leaves no soapy sediment to clog 


the pores and pave the way for blemishes and other skin troubles. ° 


Used daily, as it is used for a baby, it helps to keep the skin at 
its best. 3 


IVORY SOAP 994% PURE 
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He made a slow movement toward her, and suddenly, securely, 
folded her in his arms 


By 


DOL RGl ees Aone N D iS DEE LE 


Ma 


EGT 


With 


Illustrations 


by Will 


Foster 


i:ILLIAN ANNESLEY 
: put her arms back of her 
dark head and stared at 
the boudoir lamp shade 
that she had completed 
the night before. Though 
it was early morning she 
felt inexpressibly tired. She knew 
in a few minutes she must put off 
her negligee and phone to the butcher 
and the baker and then walk down 
to the town for supplies which the 
one caterer’ the town had to. depend 
on would never send in time for her 
very small dinner party that evening. 


She had come to hate these wretched 
little attempts, and yet to cling to 
them as the last expression left of that 
home life which had petered out some- 
where on the backward road, she 
couldn't say definitely where. This 
time it was Alida and Morty Benning 
who were coming, and she knew at 
least that Morty’s small talk would 
help along until cigars, besides, Alida 
was always taking her out in the car— 
you have to do some things! 

In the next room she~could hear 
her husband’ going through his closet, 
and she at once became attentive. 


She knew, if he didn’t leave within the 
next five minutes, that he would miss 
his train. She began to count, me- 
chanically, up to a hundred and twenty 
seconds, and then, suddenly, she rose 
languidly and stood: in the doorway. 
“Can I help you, Mac?” 

There was an odd instant of silence, 
and then he answered, “I’ve found 
them,: thank you—I was looking for 
my flies.’’ 

She stood a moment. 
thinking of a fishing trip?” 

He looked at her briefly. 
any way you took her, 


“Are you 


She was, 
a beautiful 


woman, and just now, with that loose 
pink thing, and her hair over her 
shoulders, she had a girlish quality 
that made the years drop away. 

“TI am not quite sure,’’ he said, 
“Burchard and Jim Sands want me 
to go.’’ And then, a little constrainedly, 
he added, ““Would you mind?"’ 

She looked at him in some surprise. 
“Mind? Why, surely not.’’ It was 
as if she had said, ‘“‘Why should I?” 

He glanced at the box and closed 
the closet door. ‘“‘I may not,’’ he said, 
“there was just the chance. I should 
probably be off the game altogether. 
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And of course, if Roy comes on for the 
Easter vacation—”’ 

“He's not coming,” she said instantly, 
“I—had a letter yesterday. It seems 
that young Oliver has asked Roy and 
one or two others—I know the little 
Archer girl is—the party of the second 
part,’ she finished with a faint smile. 
Her son’s affairs were still, to his mother, 
things to smile at. 

The man stood still. ‘“‘Well, I must 
get on, or lose. my train,” he said. 
“Don’t wait dinner for me tonight.” 

“Are you forgetting that the Ben- 
nings are coming?’ Her voice was cool 
and clear. 

He stopped. ‘‘Did you have to have 
them—tonight?”’ 

“Yes. One cannot be always under 
obligation to people of that sort. Do 
not imagine that I shall enjoy it any 
more than you do.” 

“Then why pretend?’ 

The blunt question brought a faint 
color to her cheeks. Her dark eyes 
for one instant opened upon him without 
any veil between. ‘‘Why pretend—any- 
thing?” 

It was his turn to flush. “I don’t 
think I quite get you, Lillian,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, you do. We are pretending, 
you and I, a thousand things, daily. 
We—pretend to Roy when he is home 
with us, and—to each other! I—what’s 
the use of discussing it, Mac—you'll 
miss your train.” 

He took out his watch. It was as if, 
all at once, he realized the iron grip 
of circumstance. His face was still set. 
He did not look at her again. Perhaps 
her beauty no longer could have moved 
him. “I'll get the 6:10 back,”’ he said, 
tersely. With a brief nod he was gone. 


{ 

HE waited, in an attitude of listening, 

till she heard his footsteps echo down 
the little path. Then, frowning slightly, 
she went back to dress. Her windows 
were wide. There was a faint leafage 
on the trees, and along the cement walk 
jonquils were budding. Something, .a 
fresh innocence that came in on the 
breath of the morning, struck at her 
heart. Biting her lips she kept them 
from quivering at beautiful, dead, re- 
membered things, that seemed all at 
once to have partaken of this seasonal 
resurrection. A huge self-pity engulfed 
her. It was as if she alone, of all the 


world’s creatures, was missing 
right to live again! 

She threw off her pretty negligee. 
It was a copy of an expensive garment 
she had priced, months ago, at an 
exclusive shop. She had a clever way 
of turning beauty to account, or rather, 
perhaps, it was a quality of making 
everything subservient to her own 
charm. No other woman in the small 
suburb wore furs as she did, or could 
so deftly arrange flowers. She had sent 
for some that morning from the local 


some 


She did not follow 
up her statement, nor did she offer 
any kind of excuse. She merely stood 
her ground, knowing that her lips 
had at last taken issue with her heart. 
Perhaps she knew also that she was 
laying upon this mild-eyed, kindly old 
man, the seal of the confessional! 
They spoke after that of extraneous 
things—the new reading room, the high- 
school ball team that Roy had once 
been a part of. She left him finally 
with her veil down and her cheeks 


flat dissonance. 


‘Life will be just what you make it” — 


she had told her son’s fiancee. 


And then with a sickening sense of shame she, the 


giver of this advice, recalled the shipwreck she was making of her own life. 


Mater is the story of a mother and father who had drifted far apart and who were 
returned again to their starting point through the romance of their son. 


florist, and after she had dressed she 
set them, a group of long stemmed 
pussy-willows in a tall blue vase in 
the hall, and some early, pink-flushed 
tulips with a border of hothouse 
pansies in her dining room. A gaping 
maid left her dusting to admire, and 
she smiled—admiration to her was as 
the breath of life! Then, suddenly 
housewifely, she went out, gloved and 
hatted, to do her shopping. 

It was the same old round. The 
butcher did her homage. On the way 
she passed the rector of the small, 
vine-covered church, and he asked about 
Roy, and she told him. Yes, Roy was 
graduating this June. No, he wasn't 
going into business with his father. 
She—wanted Roy to live his own life, 
and—and, of course, eventually it would 
be somewhere away from them. You 
see, he hadn’t been much at home since 
he was a little chap. 

“‘All the same, you'll see, he'll be 
taking his place in town affairs, dear 
lady—voting on town questions. The 
boy is public-spirited. I knew that 
when the town went in for a swimming 
pool and gym. He’s very much like his 
father.” 

She met that with square courage, 
of a sort. “He is not like his father! 
I—we neither of us wish him to be.” 

The words fell between them with 


glowing, with springtime in her step. 
But his head bent as she moved away! 

She went home to dismiss the tray 
that should have been her solitary 
luncheon. She preferred, it seemed, 
to initiate the maid imto the menu 
that was to appeal to the Bennings. 
She was in the middle of some dessert 
confection when the front knocker 
sounded, and she slipped up the back 
stairs to prepare for some unbidden 
guest! 

And then, from her window, she saw 
outside the big gray car. It was John 
Herries’! 


HEY stood opposite one another 
in the little, intimate room. He 
had removed his gloves, but his hat 
was still in his hand. He was intensely 
virile, immensely big, she thought, and 
tried to gauge him, as she had a hun- 
dred times before, by standards of the 
men she knew, without succeeding. It 
was a part of the admiration he com- 
pelled from her that he fitted no other 
man’s measure. She had heard Morty 
Benning say once at the Country Club: 
“Who, Herries? He’s got a private 
number. And you’re not dead sure 
of it even when he gives it away!” 
She spoke first, faintly flushed, an- 
noyed with herself for being distinctly 
tremulous. ‘“‘Why did you—come?”’ 


Woman’s World 


He smiled and laid his hat down. 
“Merely because I wanted to see you.” 

“Suppose I—hadn't been home?”’ She 
was biting her lips now. 

“Then I should have gone away the 
poorer.’’ He had become grave all at 
once, his face had fallen into lines. 

She did not ask him to sit down. 
She had suffered horribly once when 
he had dropped in and Mac had offered 
him cigars. She had known even then 
that some angel with a sword kept the 
door of homes that were no longer an 
earthly Paradise. Ever since—she had 
kept the angel in front of her! They 
had met at odd times, but never when 
she could help it. Once or twice at 
the club when he came out with some 
member for golf or dinner, and once 
at a regatta where his yacht was en- 
tered, and never at any time had a 
word been spoken that the world could 
have gestured. It was merely that once, 
in the long ago before Mac came, he 
had—cared. He was not a man to 
forget, and she was a woman to re- 
member! 

“TI honestly ran out,’’ he said after an 
instant of silence, “‘because I want you 
to keep a date open for me. I want 
you to give me Easter week.” 

“Easter week—?”’ In spite of herself 
she echoed it. It was so absurd. 

“Yes. I am—taking some friends 
out on the yacht. My sister will be, of 
course, nominal hostess, but with her 
crutches—I want you to take things 
in hand, and—generally make every- 
body happy.” 

She shook her head. ‘*Thanks,’’ she 
said, “it sounds quite lovely, but, of 
course, I couldn’t. You see,’’ she 
sent the little lie out bravely, “I am 
needed here at home.” 

He looked at her steadily. “I meant 
to tell you,’’ he said, “‘I went in with 
Annesley on the train this morning. 
He tells me he is going off on a trip 
that week with Jim Sands. And that— 
your boy has some house party—”’ 

She steadied herself with one hand 
on a chair back. ‘‘Nevertheless, I am 
needed.”” But her breath caught. She 
hated herself that her eyes were filling. 

The sight seemed to make him sud- 
denly out of patience with all of it, 
the constant hedging, the right to be 
even her friend. He had to fight with 
her for every (Continued on page 20) 


It is possible for a man and woman to live under the same rooftree and yet be miles apart— 
it is happening every day to my husband and me 
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And just then Cissy Allen stepped out of her kitchen tnto that softly golden, 
grassy back dooryard 
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Sprins’s 


Highway 


With an Illustration by Joseph G. Chenoweth 


HEN they shouted his 
: mame he rose, tossed back 
his head and laughed 
lightly. Then he gave 
them the toast: 


*Here’s to Poverty! 
May we learn to love her 
for the favors she denies.’ 


There was a second’s blank silence— 
then a roar of sound. Small wonder! 
Kent Eldridge, the favorite of the gods, 
the chap who had an uncle who had a 
gold mine; Eldridge, the star of his grad- 
uating class, talking about poverty! No 
wonder they roared and good-naturedly 
hooted him. What did Kent Eldridge 
know about poverty? i 

While they laughed and shouted he 
stood there quietly smiling. And it 
never once crossed anybody's mind that 
even if a man knew nothing of poverty 
he could always learn, and might, in 


more than one perfectly simple fashion, 


and at one turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
come to know her very well, indeed. 

That was the quietly smiling boy’s 
one comfort. Nobody knew. Nobody 
guessed that on that last day when they 
all thought that the whole, wide world 
was his to take and enjoy, he found that 
he was a pauper, unskilled in the ways 
of pauperdom. 

So, secure in that one comforting 
thought, he went through the festivities 
with a smile in his eyes, a laugh ever 
ready in his throat. And there were 


many who envied him his future. Even 
the girl he was supposed to be courting 
stopped playing at love long enough to 
wonder if she had better not take him 
lest no greater ever come her way again. 

But he gave her no chance to either 
accept or refuse him. For as soon as he 
decently and cautiously could he left 
the gayeties of his Commencement and 
by the little loved paths he knew so 
well walked to the railroad station. 

At the edge of the campus he met 
Owen Richards. 

“What! Leaving so early? Don’t 
blame you though. There's something 
darn sad about these last hours. I 
suppose you are off to see the earth and 
the wonders thereof?’’ 

““Why—”’ confessed Kent Eldridge 
with that light laugh and amused eyes— 
*T had planned to look about a bit.” 

“Lucky boy!’’ congratulated the 
other. And they shook hands. 

On the station platform Mills, a shy 
senior, was waiting for the westbound 
train. Mills talked freely enough in his 
classes but stammered uncomfortably 
whenever he had to answer a good morn- 
ing on the campus. ow as he stood 
waiting Eldridge was surprised to see 
him turn suddenly and come toward him 
with outstretched hand. 

““Eldridge,’’ stammered the shy chap, 
“TI want to thank you for that toast 
and the—sincerity with which you gave 
it. Most of them missed that, I think. 
But I understood—and felt comforted. 


You made me feel as I never did before 
that Poverty, too—has favors to bestow 
and that the world is as much mine as 
the next man’s. You are sending me 
away absolutely sure of myself and con- 
tented with the start I have. It seems 
superfluous—but I’m wishing you luck.” 

Kent’s hand went out instantly to 
meet that of the boy who had worked 
his way through the famous institution. 

“Where are you going for the 
summer?’’ he asked a bit foolishly, as 
shy now as the other man. 

“I’m off to see the world,” laughed 
Mills. ‘‘The grind is over. I got what 
I came for—and I've paid forit. It was 
quite a job. I feel that I’ve earned a 
rest. So I’m taking a year off to see 
my country—on my feet. I'll make my 
hands and my wits pay my passage. 
It will be a lark after these four-hard 
years and will knock some of this fool 
shyness out of me.”’ 

“Didn't the time here do that for 
you?”’ 

“No. It takes more than four years 
on this college campus to knock the 
shyness out of a raw kid from the back- 
woods. It didn’t cure me of shyness 
but it gave me what I came for.”’ 

“What was that? The education?”’ 

“Why—no. Not if by education you 
mean the mere accumulation of facts. 
I could have dug those out and stored 
them in my brain in a hall bedroon. 
It would have taken longer that way, 
that’s all. No—that isn’t what college 


did for me. I'm carrying away just 
two things. I thought at first it was 
only one. But when I heard you give 
that toast I knew that in spite of my fool 
shyness I had the other, too. College, 
these four grinding years, Eldridge, have 
given me self-confidence and the courage 
to dream. To hope for and dream big 
things; to dare to do and achieve them. 
That’s about the best thing any college 
can give aman. I felt kind of out of it 
and a little uncertain until you got up 
and gave that toast. Now I know that 
backwoods handicap notwithstanding I 
got every bit as much out of it as you 
did—the right to dream, the confidence 
to dare, the faith to hope and wait. 

*T don’t care what the cynics say. 
There is such a thing as genuine democ- 
racy and we have it here in this country. 
Boiled down, it’s just nothing more than 
one man’s honest respect and good- 
natured tolerance for another's way of 
thinking, dreaming, living. We were 
raised differently you and I. But we're 
both Americans, both self-respecting 
humans and we'll get there each in our 
own way. I know that now. And we've 
got a great country to do it in. So 
long—and good luck.” 

For just then the train puffed up and 
took shy Nathan Mills away. 

Kent Eldridge stared after the boy 
who was taking a year’s vacation on 
nothing; going on a country-wide tour 
with empty pockets; intending to find 
success inspite of his backwoods shy- 
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ness; his only resources a courageous 
heart, willing hands and a blithe faith 
that to money-raised Kent Eldridge 
was a thing almost criminally childish. 

He had no such faith in life, in him- 
self. His highest ideal so far was good 


sportsmanship. To throw back your 
head and smile when things went wrong, 
that was his idea of living. He laughed 
now. His future was as empty as Mills’ 
pockets and he, too, had a handicap. 
His cross was not shyness but a cold, 
clutching, sickening fear of poverty. 
He knew that if he dared let himself 
think of it, imagine its full horrors, it 
would make a weak-kneed coward of 
him. Therefore, he refused to think, 
played make-believe. 

The train that took Mills away was a 
faint, gray blur in the distance but Kent 
Eldridge was still smiling as he watched 
it vanish completely. They were both 
Americans, were they? Both self-re- 
specting humans? Both bound to win 
out? What one could do the other could 
do? Nathan Mills meant to succeed. 
So, then, did Kent Eldridge. Mills was 
going after his dreams. Well—so would 
he, Kent Eldridge. He had planned a 
beautiful world tour. That would have 
to wait. But he would travel, neverthe- 
less, like Mills—on his feet. And he 
would see his own country first. He 
would go on playing make-believe, go on 
searching for adventure as he had 
planned. He would go out into the 
world looking for romance, do it for a 
lark, get new thrills, taste new joys. He 
would just forget that he was poor. 

More than once in the following weeks 
Kent Eldridge repeated to himself that 
toast and tried to grip the elusive sense 
of it. He had uttered it at his Com- 
mencement festivities with the quick wit 
of a good sportsman and: from a re- 
markably fine memory for the unusual. 
Now lying under a summer sky or in the 
cool, sweet radiance of an early summer 
moon he repeated it again as,a man re- 
peats a saving formula, a sorely needed 
direction that is to take him from a 
strange and foreign place to the land he 
knows, the land where his friends and 
dreams wait. For there was no denying 
that he longed to win his way back to 
his old life of gracious ease, the gently 
idle days, the pleasantly slow evenings, 
the unharassed nights. 


O THE Kent Eldridge of other days 
the world had meant always some 
vague spot to be reached by motor, train 
er boat. And life was a magic mystery 
of a far tomorrow. Kent Eldridge, the 
pauper, lying out under the night stars, 
slowly and amazedly realized that the 
world was all about him and that hfe 
was not a vague, far mystery but the 
close and gripping fact of daily existence; 
a matter of three meals a day with now 
and then intervals of hunger, aching 
muscles, burning feet; but, too, a thing 
of golden sunshine, fairy starshine and 
lovely pictures, a quiveringly beautiful 
world, at times all glinting gold, at 
others a world lost in a sudden burst of 
silver rain and soft, soothing darkness. 
He loved the beauty of it but he longed 
and ached for even the simplest com- 
forts which had once been his and which 
in his ignorance of the ills of poverty 
he had not appreciated, hardly sensed. 
If only he could some day find his 
way back to that gracious, well-bred 
way of living! Men, plenty of them, 
mace fortunes, fought their way up to 
riches, ease, freedom from care. There 
were ways. But he was ignorant of 
them. He had spent money all his 
life. But he had never made it. So he 
did not know the way to his lost fairy- 
land. For him there was no hope, no 
possible way out. There was left only 
the gallant resignation to his altered 
lot. So with his arms pillowing his 
puzzled head, he gazed into the summer 
moonlight and wonderingly repeated the 
fine-sounding words: “* Here’s to Poverty! 
May we learn to love her for the favors 
she denies.”’ 

Was there more to the sentiment than 
that pleasing sound? Was there wisdom 
in the siinple words? They had laughed 
—those others. But Mills, the shy man, 
had been touched, encouraged. Was 
life possible, could it be beautiful, great 
and even successful inspite of poverty? 

He traveled many miles before he 
realized that this newer world of poverty 


was not only a nearer world but a world 
more real than the old because not 
shrouded away in so many luxurious 
wrappings. It seemed to him at times 
as if life throbbed, naked and hot, under 
his eyes. Yet it was a world as full of 
beauties and joys as the rich man’s. 
Not an hour passed that from the high- 
way he did not see some bit of grandeur; 
a group of dusky pines, a sweep of un- 
stained sky; a glorious hillside, rail- 
fenced, tree-crested; a luring, winding 


The Little Places 
By IRMA DUPRE 


OD loves the Little Places, 
The closely-clustered towns, 
The little crossroads hamlets 
This wide world up and down. 
His peace broods broad above them, 
Their kindly, lovelit homes 
Offer sweet sanctuary : 
To those who restless roam. 


Within the Little Places - 

God plants the pleasant way 
Of being friendly, thoughtful, 

In sorrow times or gay. 
Away from selfish cities, 

Broad tree-arched ways bestow 
The blessed benediction 

That the God-favored know. 


little home path; pastoral scenes, love- 
lier, vaster than any an art gallery ever 
housed. Always he stopped to look, to 
drink in the soul-satisfying beauty of the 
spring world. And so he came at last 
to know what it was that he craved most 
from life. He craved beauty. His 
life and his college had bred in him a 
great thirst, an intense longing, an ach- 
ing passion for true loveliness in all 
things. 

He feared poverty because he felt 
that with his lost wealth had gone all 
the joy, the color and radiance of exist- 
ence. Yet one day in early August he 
stood, a penniless man, gazing down into 
what seemed an enchanted country, all 
green-gold harvest hills and soft gray 
roads winding down to smooth meadows 
and a little town that seemed to be 
picnicing beside a placid silver river that 
nosed its gentle way through flower- 
splashed grasses and curled in friendly 
fashion about the edges of many a gay 
little garden. Penniless he stood. Yet 
all this beauty was his since he had eyes 
to see and heart to enjoy. Then for the 
first time in the weary dusty weeks he 
knew again the old happiness and won 
the first respite from that cold fear that 
had dogged his footsteps. This sudden 
relief was, he knew, his old sense of in- 
dependence yet it tasted like a new joy. 

He sat down on an inviting boulder 
on the gently sloping, sun-washed hill 
road and looked over that great golden 
valley. Once again he felt at peace 
with life and himself. It was something 
to have found such a spot, something to 
know that the world was like this. Life, 


valley’s splendor. Thirty of them had 
stared unwinkingly at that bit of their 
own country and had tumbled off the 
train to try their luck and to see “if 
this part of the country is as good as it 
looks.”’ 

Word of their coming had flashed 
about the countryside and as a con- 
sequence the hotel corner was jammed 
with cars, buggies and spring wagons. 
Business was at a standstill while an 
impromptu and hilarious auction was 
held. Needy farmers for miles around 
were bidding for the services of the 
bronzed farm hands. Their deadly 
anxiety and seriousness was convuls- 
ingly funny to the unharassed town 
mind and the care-free, bronzed heroes 
of the hour. 

“Two and a half a day and board,” 
shouted one impatient but conservative 
soul. 

“Five and six dollars a day for 
stackers!’”’ shouted another. 

“Fried chicken three times a day if 
you want it,”’ offered a third. 

“Tunch in the field at 1:30 and 
another with cold drinks at 3 p. m.,” 
bribed a new voice. 

“Boys,” roared a huge individual 
above the surging laughter of the town 
folks, “five meals a day, free smoking 
and cold pop. Quitting time at six 
o’clock and no milking, no chores!”’ 

“Boys, listen,’’ laughingly advised a 
newly married and happy man, “the best 
looking girls in the country live here.” 

In twos and threes the sun-bronzed 
ones stretched their rippling muscles, 
slipped off the hotel veranda and went 
off with their joyful employers. 

Kent Eldridge stood on the edge of the 
crowd as curious as anyone, an onlooker 
with scores of others enjoying the scene. 
The quiet old man in the shabby buggy 
spoke twice before the boy guessed that 
he was being mistaken for one of the 
bronzed harvest hands. 

“T can promise you as much and as 
good food as any of them, reasonable 
wages and Christian hours—and*’— 
seeing the bewildered smile in the boy’s 
eyes and mistaking it, the old man added 
with a sweet whimsicality, “‘and flowers 
on the table every meal, good music 
every evening and the use now and then 
of a little car to get away in and forget 
your hard lot.” 

Something about that faded, gentle 
face, that low, clear drawl, won Kent. 

“How far is it? Can I wash up and 
eat as soon as I get there?’’ he laughed 
picking up the glove that Fate was so 
obviously throwing at his feet. 

“Get in, boy,” the low voice com- 
manded gently, “you’re an answer to 
prayer. The old homestead’s just com- 
fortably out of town. We'll wash and 
eat and celebrate the minute we get 
there—the three of us.”’ 

“The three of us—?”’ 

“Yes, the three of us—Cissy and you 
and me. Get up, Dolly,’’ he admonished 
the horse, ‘“‘show some sperit and maybe 
you can celebrate, too.” 

Kent Eldridge laughed again and 
waited patiently for the working out of 
this new adventure. 


Can a Man Be Poor and Yet Be Successful? 


Or, is success sold over the counter at a price that only the rich can 
pay? Kent Eldridge, college graduate and rich man’s son, suddenly 
flung from the lap of fortune, found the answer—and the manner in 
which he worked it out makes ‘‘Spring’s Highway” a wholesome 
antidote to the money-mad spirit of the day. 


he told himself, was good at any cost. 
He would go down presently to the 
little town to get food and shelter and 
work. For he meant to stay here a 
while in this enchanting country. 

So, when he was rested he went on into 
the little town of gay gardens and busy 
people. And there he found a great 
commotion and much laughter. It 
was Saturday afternoon and Main Street 
was crowded. In the heart of the crowd, 
lolling about the hotel veranda, were 
some thirty, sun-bronzed, harvest hands. 
They had arrived that morning on the 
ten o'clock train from the harvest fields 
of the Southwest. Like Kent Eldridge 
they had felt the call and tug of this 


When they were out of the town and 
among the quiet harvest fields the whim- 
sical old fellow chuckled and turned to 
the sun-burned, dusty boy beside him. 

“My! But I was scared every minute 
some of them shouting fellers would git 
you. I just set and held my breath 
and prayed for luck—and waited. As 
I tell Cissy, there’s nothing works so 
well—generally speaking—like a little 
patient waiting. So I just picked you 
out and waited.”’ 

“Why me?’’ smiled Kent Eldridge. 

“Wal,” the faded, laughter-crinkled 
old face sobered—‘“‘you see—Cissy’s par- 
ticular. I had orders to bring home— 
a gentleman.” 


Woman’s World 


“Thank you,’’ murmured the boy and 
flushed gratefully. 

For weeks past a sick shame and at 
times a dull hopelessness had possessed 
him, because he felt himself sinking 
down beyond the reach of social niceties. 
He thought he had lost caste, that with 
his wealth had gone the sweet, clean 
ways of thinking, living, appearing. He 
thought that the fine respect of others 
was no longer his. But it seemed that 
he was mistaken. In spite of his shabbi- 
ness, the coat of tan and dust, he still 
belonged. 

“Yes,’’ dryly drawled his companion, 
“a man had ought to be thankful for 
being blessed with the looks and ways 
of a gentile, nice-grained human being. 
‘There ain't no greater luck in the world— 
as I see it—than being born gentle- 
mannered and considerate. Them kind’s 
the real people of the earth and the only 
kind Cissy likes or can abide around. 
There now,’ he pointed with a steady 
arm but a voice the least little bit un- 
steady to a weather-gray homestead, 
wide, low, deep-eaved and sunshine- 
mottled looking at that distance like 
a motherly old Plymouth Rock brooding 
happily under huge and friendly bushes. 

But as they drove nearer Kent 
Eldridge looked with amazement and 
delight at that rain-gray, sun-washed 
old home and knew again the joy of the 
early afternoon. For here again was 
beauty and charm in this time-mellowed 
old house. 

“Wal—we’re home,” the faded old 
voice quivered with proud eagerness 
and affection. 

The boy’s sensitive ear and heart 
caught that little thrill of pride and con- 
tent. A pang of homesickness shot 
through him and a stab of shame. All 
over the countryside at this early eve- 
ning hour men like this one were unlatch- » 
ing home gates, driving into home door- 
yards, entering the sunset-tinted twilight 
of quiet home rooms. While he was a 
waif, homeless and alone in the world. 

Somewhere in a huge eastern city, in a 
grim old- warehouse were boxes of books, 
some pictures and odds and ends of 
furnishings, the best loved remnants of 
the homes that had been his. But he 
was now a homeless man. Poverty he 
had always supposed meant a sort of 
homelessness. Yet here all about him 
were the very real and comfortable 
homes of poor men. In the days of pros- 
perity he had given these matters little 
thought. He certainly had not known 
that poor men could and did have homes 
that were as full of comfort and charm 
as the more pretentious residences of 
the rich. The man beside him was 
shabby, the buggy was shabby though 
Dolly was sleek enough. But the house 
whose windows smiled back into the 
sunset was a home even a rich man might 
have coveted and been happy to possess. 

Not that it was pretentious. But 
it had about it everywhere the mellow 
charm that only long years of loving 
care can create. That charm lay in the 
dusky, sun-shot peace of the cedar 
grove, in the silky sheen of the grassy 
nooks among the shrubberies, in the 
gay beauty of the borders and masses 
of old-fashioned flowers gladdening the 
place everywhere. 

All the boy’s homesick, beauty-crav- 
ing heart went out in longing for the 
shelter and peace of some such nook as 
this at the day’s end. He had had homes 
that he thought he had appreciated. 
But never until now had he glimpsed 
the powerful meaning of the word, felt 
the heart’s terrific need of refuge. 

And just then Cissy Allen stepped out 
of her kitchen into that softly golden, 
grassy back dooryard and Kent Eldridge 
stiffened unconsciously. Pride, breeding 
and his fine sense of sportsmanship 
skillfully hid and stifled all signs of 
fear and shame of poverty, his very 
helplessness and ignorance of the ways 
of working men. 


ISSY ALLEN, as Kent Eldridge 
saw her, was the sort of a girl to 
stiffen any man into instant attention. 
In a pink gingham dress, her thick wavy 
hair coiled low, and standing against 
that rain-gray house in the sunset peace 
of that old garden she made Kent stare 
in courteous but open unbelief. He had 
known scores of pretty girls in all man- 
ner of settings, (Continued on page 36) 
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He'd kill him, then, with his bare hands .. . but as he stepped forward he 
found himself looking dimly through the half-dark at his wife 


By 


Py Agee Nelo A Gai ET BOR. B E 


F THE big hunting owl of 
the West that sailed on 
wide and steady wings 
over the snow-covered 
Colorado praiiie that 
night, had been inteiested 
in the lives of men, it 

would have paused before the open 
~’ docr of Frederick Kane’s house, for 

in that desolate country of dry-land 
homesteads Kane was the only one of 
his kind. 

He had finished his supper and he was 
very tired, but he continued to sit, lean- 
ing rigidly forward on his elbows. His 
sunburned hands, thin and _ sensitive, 
gripped the sides of the table so tightly 
that their knuckles were white in the 
lamplight. He stared through the cabin 
door, and, far off over the prairie, the 
exquisite first star of the night stared 
back at him. 

But he didn’t see it. He didn’t feel 
the touch of the little roving icy wind 
that had blown open his door, or hear 
the beams of his house crack in the cold 
as night set in. He saw his wife; he 
felt her hands pressed tightly into his 
own as they used to be for comfort— 
hands that by some miracle had never 
lost their feminine softness through all 
the hard work he had not been able to 
save them from: and he heard her little 
wise merry laugh that during the first 
months of their marriage had come to 
Ais lonely and slightly somber life as 


Dry 


With Illustrations 


sweet fresh air to a man rescued from 
the foul chamber of a caved-in mine. 

Since they had quarreled and she 
had gone away he had thought of little 
except this woman he loved, and his 
thoughts had fallen upon his’ mind like 
the lashes of a whip upon a naked back. 

The night ‘was utterly still. There 
were no tag ends of things to rustle in 
the light wind on the snow-muffled 
prairie. The silence in which he was 
embedded was shattered by the clean- 
cut crack of a rifle, Something smashed 
just in front of him. Sharp particles 
cut his face, and a keen pain shot into 
his left shoulder. He felt a warm fluid 
dripping upon his thigh and saw coffee 
and blood staining the cloth red and 
brown. 

For just one second he thought of 
his broken cup and the day Margaret 
had bought it, a day in spring. . . . And 
then he thought of Carlson, blew out the 
lamp without turning it down, and 
caught his rifle from its place behind the 
door and stepped outside. 

It was very cold. The light was almost 
gone. Against the snow he made out 
a figure bent low and running fast. He 
fell upon one knee and raised his rifle 
carefully, increasing the pain in his 
shoulder. Just as he found the range 
he had to stop and mop the blood out 
of his eyes. When he did fire the figure 
was almost indistinguishable in the dis- 
tance. He pumped three bullets into 
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the dark, lowered the rifle and swabbed 
at his smarting face. It was useless to 
try to follow; the man had too good 
a start, and it was too dark to see. The 
blood, which had spoiled his aim, made 
him angrier than the pain. 

He stumbled back into the house and 
lit the lamp. 

“Tt was Carlson, of course,’ he said 
to himself as he stopped the bleeding 
of his face with cold water. 

When Carlson had threatened him be- 
fore he had had him put under bond to 
keep the peace. In default of the bond, 
Carlson served a month in jail. Every- 
one hoped he had learned his lesson. 
Upon his release he left the county, for 
the purpose, he said, of settling his 
affairs in Minnesota before establishing 
himself on his homestead. 

Kane looked curiously at the bullet in 
the jamb of his inner door. 

“That’s his pleasant way of announc- 
ing his return,’’ he muttered. 


T HAD been twenty-one months since 

Carlson’s departure, and the only thing 
that had been heard from him was that 
he had sold his relinquishment. The 
whole community was relieved by the 
news. People told each other that it 
was good to be rid of Carlson, for, in 
the main, it was a peaceful neighborhood, 
so peaceful that Kane had no doubt 
about who had fired the bullet in the 
jamb of his door. 


Whitehead 


The wound in his shoulder didn’t 
hurt him as much as it had. It had 
stopped bleeding. He opened the front 
of his flannel shirt and looked at it. 
The bullet had gone through the flesh 


of his arm below the point of the 
shoulder, just missing the bone. There 


was a little ragged trough where the 
cup had stood, to show that it had 
struck the table first and glanced. If 
he hadn’t been leaning quite so far 
forward, it wouldn’t have hit him. 

Half-heartedly he thought of going 
in the next day to see a doctor and apply- 
ing again for a peace bond, but he knew 
he wouldn't do it. He told himself that 
it was nothing but a scratch and would 
heal itself, and that he couldn’t prove 
it was Carlson who had fired; but he 
knew that his real reason was a dread of 
showing himself in the town. He hadn't 
been there since that mockingly brilliant 
summer day when he drove his wife to 
the railroad station and sent his heart 
away with her on the train. 

Thinking of Margaret, he fell into 
retrospect, while the air grew colder and 
the last faint traces of the day died out 
of the west. Though he had spent all 
his strength on his work and was sick 
with pain and fatigue, he sat on. 

He remembered the city, where he had 
lived alone with his books and _ his 
dreams. He had been a drop in the 
tide of pale men and women who do the 
paper-work of the world. Every morn 
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ing the tide flows out from its thousands 
of little homes, the old, gallant, uncon- 
querable hope of humanity in its faces. 
Every day it is sucked up into gigantic 
buildings and safely stored against any 
hint of sun and sky and journeying 
cloud that might jeopardize its sacred 
tasks. Every night when God’s beauti- 
ful day has run its course it streams out 
again, in big steady currents here and 
swirls and eddies there, with spray of 
girls and boys about its edge. And every 
night it is wearier and more pale. 

He had gone in and out with the 
tide, because fate had hung about his 
neck an old desiccated aunt, and he knew 
no other way to make the money she 
had to have. Except for her he was 
alone. She had her friends, and as full 
a life as would have been possible any- 
where to one three parts dead, and 
nothing ever passed between them to 
make her think that he was not as dead 
as herself. 

A score of brown roads led out from 
the city and he could have turned his 
feet into any of them and found centent. 
But there was always just one path 
before him—the treadmill, and necessity 
to keep him moving. 

And then, while he was still young 
enough to go aflame—right in the path 
he stumbled upon his love! 

His pulse had never been stirred be- 
fore by a woman. He had grown to 
regard himself as one to whom these 
things would never come; had withdrawn 
deep into himself and become curiously 
austere, knowing neither himself nor 
the world. 

The earth burst upon his astonished 
sight as though for the first time. The 
dull prison where his slow feet had 
dragged became suddenly a fresh, glad, 
richly colored place, throbbing with 
life. He saw it through Margaret 
Wentworth’s eyes. Everything that he 
had wanted and renounced Margaret 
had taken as her birthright, 

They were married and new life 
within him leapt to meet the life he saw 
in everything around. His artificial load 
of age fell off and left him even younger 
than his thirty years. Small legacies, 
incidental to the settlement of a law 
suit that he had come to regard as im- 
mortal, provided for his aunt and gave 
him the means to get away. But he 
would have gone anyhow; the time had 
come. One morning he swung through 
the city streets, following the track along 
which he had spilled out so much of his 
youth, and mounted for the last time— 
how his heart leapt at the thought of 
it!—to the office where through fifteen 
years of unremitting toil he had inched 
his way up to the chief clerkship of a 
well established company. 

He looked curiously at the orderly 
pens; at the great ledgers, many of them 
filled with his own writing (was it 
ink or the oozings of his heart’s blood 
he had spread over their countless 
leaves?); at the remorseless clock that 
through the slow years had ticked re- 
bellion down to stolid, self-defensive 
acquiescence; at his stenographer’s type- 
writer—his own for more than a decade 
—the worn keys and roller of which 
seemed to represent corresponding abra- 
sions of his soul; at all the dreary, weary 
things that once had made his world. 

Hatred of the old life welled up in 
him sudden and bitter. Not even his 
love could give back those throttled 
years of his boyhood! He took his last 
Jong look at the office, resigned and went 
west. 

He went alone, to find a homestead 
and build a house before he sent for 
his wife. 


HAT had been nearly two years ago. 

Rapt in thought of it, he didn’t no- 
tice the metallic ring of wheels on the snow 
of the distant road. But when it stopped 
and a man came towards his light up the 
avenue of cottonwoods he had planted 
for Margaret, he heard the crunching 
of his heavy boots. 

He opened the door cautiously and 
recognized wilh some relief his nearest 
neighbor, a man named Scruggs, the 
owner of a homestead three miles west- 
ward, whose bleak and meager life in- 
terested him as a strange human ex- 
hibit. 

“Come in,’ 
back the door. 


’ 


he called, and threw 
“Been to town?’’ 


They maintained a mild, weather-and- 
crops and how-do-you-do kind of friend- 
ship. He roused himself to listen to the 
budget of news the other always col- 
lected in town, but tonight there was 
only one thing: 

“Carlson's back.’’ 

Scruggs said it as impressively as he 


‘could, silting heavily in his chair, his 


stout legs thrust forward, his stubby red 
hands resting on his thighs, his pig’s eyes 
gazing at Kane, his tight-fitting cap 
going rhythmically up and dow» as the 
movement of his tobacco-chewing Jaws 
shifted the skin on his shiny forehead. 

“Back, and on the job.”” Kane 
leant forward to point to the scar 
on the table. 


She was back in \ 
a moment, and in her arms 
was a tiny, pink creature 
that sucked its thumbs 


The movement brought his shoulder 
into the lamplight. 

“My God! Scruggs cut in. 
that? Blood?’’ 

Kane explained. 

Scruggs fingered the shirt and picked 
at the bullet in the door jamb with his 
knife blade and swore slowly—slimy, 
ugly. unprintable, futile oaths. 

*It looks to me like one of you was 
goin’ to get killed, an’ if I was you, I'd 
make it Carlson.”’ 

Kane watched him walk away at last 
to where his waiting team and wagon 
made a blackness on the snow. Then he 
turned back to his fire and put on a 
cottonwood log. He thought Scruggs 
was right. It seemed probable that one 
of them would be killed. He wondered 
wearily which. 

“That land bain mine,’”? Carlson had 
said, standing on the spot where Kane 
had later built his house. “I go get my 
first citizen paper and file on it. You 
stay away, you hear?’’ 

They had come to the country on the 
same train, and had decided simul- 
taneously on the same quarter section. 


“What's 


“T’'ve decided to file on the land my- 
self—now!”’ 

Carlson was tremendously taken 
aback. He stared for a moment, and 
then pulled a heavy revolver from 


his hip pocket, stuck it under Kane’s 
nose and began cursing him in a half 
bellow. 

It was a bad move. The sleeping 
devil that all men carry about inside 
them came to life in Kane. By the time 
the drivers of the two automobiles that 
brought them out from town had got 
the revolver away from Carlson all his 
existence had focused itself into a desire 
to beat Carlson’s face with. nis fists. 

“That kind o’ thing don’t go around 
here,’” the man who held the gun was 
saying. ‘“‘You try it once more, and 
I'll have you put in the cooler,’”’ and 
Carlson was standing in glowering un- 
certainty, when Kane slapped him open- 
handed across the mouth, with all the 
force he could put into the blow. 

It sent him reeling backward. Riding 
the wave of his anger, Kane struck him 
heavily on the nose before he could 1e- 
cover. The gush of blood made him 
wantmore. Hestruck rapidly again and 
again, with the coo] savagery that comes 
sometimes to a man of his type when his 
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Frederick and Margaret were just like thousands of cther young folks—very much 


. in love and very tired of the city’s strife. 


So they called on a banker for their surplus cash and on a minister for a certificate 
of marriage and then started life anew on a Colorado homestead—an adventure, inci- 
dentally, which nearly cost the life of one and almost broke the hearts of both. 


Carlson's huge knotted hands clenched 
ominously at the ends of his long arms. 
His shoulders were half as broad again 
as Kane’s. He evidently expected Kane 
to give way before the scowl on his 
heavy, stupid face. And every fibre of 
Kane's city-bred body, every instinct of 
his more intelligent mind told him to 
do it. But the wave of new self-con- 
fidence that had brought him west over- 
rode him, and carried him a step closer, 
and Jooked out of his eyes and rang in 
his voice as he said: 


sense of personal dignity has been out- 
raged. 

If the fight had started in any other 
way it would have ended differently. 
All the odds were with Carlson. But 
that first furious successful drive kept 
him from finding it out, and though he 
slugged on methodically, swinging his 
long arms like flails and sending one 
tremendous blow after another, he 
struck wildly and his anger was clearly 
less than his fear. Kane's rudimentary 
knowledge of boxing was enough. When 
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the Swede went down he lay still on the 
short curly buffalo grass and groaned, 
convinced that he had been knocked out 
by a master of the art. 

He was carted off to town after a while 
by the lanky plainsman who brought him 
out. 

“T wish to God he'd killed you,” 
he said amiably as he cranked his little 
car. 

Shaky, but tingling with the wine of 
life, Kane got into the other car, drove 
to town, made his homestead filing, 
applied for the peace bond and drove 
back again. 

As he stood there, his own master, on 
his own land, and watched the big sun 
sink, all the disabilities of the old life 
seemed to fall from him. 

That had been summer. Stooping 
now over his fire in the midst of drear 
winter, he winced at the memories that 
jabbed at his heart. 

His love and his freedom had shed a 
glory upon him on that first of his 
prairie nights. Like little yellow- 
prowed vessels laden with music, the 
meadow larks had plied their wings or 
coasted about on the light wind. They 
had called to each other in ringing silver 
trumpet notes, clear and buoyant and 
jubilant—like the voices of abstract joys 
too freshly come to the world for knowl- 
edge and its attendant tinge of sadness. 

He spent the night there, rolled in 
his blanket on the sod. After the sun 
sank each lark sought its mate, their 
voices died out drowsily and stillness, 
peaceful and profound, lay like a lake 
beneath the stars. 

With the thunder of the city in his 
ears but yesterday, this luxury of silence 
seemed the harbinger of all his dreams’ 
accomplishment. Shut into the city 
all his life, he had never seen the sky’s 
star-jewelled cloths outflung so far, the 
vast beauties of the night so splendidly 
displayed. 

He lay still and looked out into the 
dark at that gorgeous pageantry of 
worlds and thought—far into the night— 
not of man’s littleness beneath the stars, 
but of Margaret. 

Sometimes love is mystical and half 
religious. He kept vigil and prayed— 
in his own fashion—very much as the 
high hearts of the young used to do on 
the eve of knighthood. His love brought 
him a new humility and a new arrogance. 
He seemed to himself the peer of great 
and powerful men. 


TLJE REMEMBERED his happiness 

while the house was being built, and 
how one summer evening when the larks 
were calling again and a broad band of 
orange sky lay onthe world’s purple west- 
ern rim, and one thin raveled flame of 
a cloud high up passionately withstood 
the coming night, and the sun-fearful 
stars were just beginning to prick pale 
points of light in the fading blue, 
Margaret joined him there. 

Sometimes in summer the wind of the 
West sings all night long. It sang that 
night, through the open house, a young, 
strange song of happiness. He never 
afterwards heard that night-song of the 
wind—which is a thing to itself and only 
comes now and then—without remem- 
bering the little head he loved as it lay 
close beside his own when he had kissed 
the tired eyelids shut. She had come 
home—to him. She crept into his arms 
and slept there like a child. Her sigh 
of peace seemed to say that every 
morrow’s dawn that was to come would 
find him there, between her and the 
world. 

And she was gone! 

The sharpness of the pain of his 
memories brought him to his feet. The 
twinge in his shoulder seemed a part 
of it. He left the white ashes of his 
fire that held no hint of the red warmth 
that had perished and opened his door 
to the night. Every aspect of the little 
room was quick with terrible, sweet 
memories of her. If he got away from 
it and walked, perhaps he could sleep. 
His exhausted body called for rest, but 
his mind was savagely awake, and drove 
it out. 

Even his big overcoat remembered her! 
He used to fold her tenderly under it 
and against his heart when they drove 
across the plains at sunset. 

He put it on and nearly swooned from 
the wrench he gave his shoulder. But 
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after resting for a moment he got up 
and went out and tramped heavily over 
the snow, lonelier than the moon; a 
piece of driftwood cast high on the 
dreary shingles of the world. 

The worst of his sorrow was the knowl- 
edge that she had been made to suffer, 
too, and this brought him back to his 
old, inevitable question: How had it been 
possible for them to quarrel? 

Introspective, with a taste for tor- 
turing himself, he answered it again, 
elaborately and completely, as he strode 
along under the cold and shrunken stars. 

It all started one night as they sat at 
the supper table. (Did any two people 
. on earth really speak the same tongue?) 
He had tanned and toughened and 
grown full-chested under the strain of 
his new life. At the end of that day of 
tremendous physical endeavor, he was 
more vigorous, full of a keener zest, than 
he had ever been at the top of the morn- 
ing in town. Out from their open door 
stretched a radiant, midsummer night’s 
dream of loveliness: the mist-clad, prim- 
rose-scented prairie under a full moon. 
He blew out the lamp and sat on, talking 
and talking, high-handedly waving aside 
Margaret’s repeated reminders that 
there were dishes to be washed, unaware 
of her tautened nerves and weariness and 
1ising exasperation, until it broke out in 
sharp and querulous complaint. 

“Tf you don’t stop talking and help 
me with the dishes, I'll go crazy. And 
light the lamp. I don’t want to look at 
the prairie. I’m tired of the prairie. 


I hate it!’’ ‘ 
He was puzzled and surprised and 
hurt and angry. Her unexpected 


acerbity froze him into silence. He 
helped her wash the dishes without 
speaking and they went silently to bed. 
They lay awake side by side all night, 
aggrieved and cold and miserable, each 
thinking—he saw that clearly now—that 
the other should have said the loving 
words both were aching to hear. 

She said them the next morning, and 
cried her heart out on his shoulder, and 
they seemed to go on to a deeper under- 
standing and a tenderer love than they 
had ever known before. 

But he found himself unprepared for 
her next outburst when it came, irritated, 
unsympathetic. It seemed inexplicable 
that she should take it out on him be- 
cause she was tired and found life 
monotonous. And the fact, too, that 
she found it so, disappointed him. He 
was thoroughly in love with life as it 
was—and her. He made no attempt to 
comfort her. The quarrel lasted two 
days this time, and they suffered abomi- 
nably. But the reconciliation came at 
last—through her as before—he seemed 
to himself to have been utterly inhuman 
as he looked back over it—and they were 
very happy again. But their happiness 
was built now around a tiny cole of 
mutual disappointment. 


ND so it went. The isolation, the 
hard work, and perhaps, too—he 
thought now—a certain vigorous, exuber- 
ant, almost rank quality in his own intel- 
lectual make-up, wore on Margaret. She 
was increasingly sharp with him, and his 
sensitiveness and sense of injury grew 
more and more acute. 

He had felt when he married her that 
he had known her better than himself. 
He had been as sure of her as of the 
rising of the sun. He had thought that 
all other things were relative and their 
love only absolute, to test them by. If 
his soul had been a tangible thing, he 
would have given it to her to keep for 
her. Wasn’t it hers? Hadn’t the man 
he really was come out of the man he 
had been, at her call, as a child out of 
the womb? And hadn’t she known that 
he needed her love for his new existence? 

He thought that she had known some 
of this, bat not all; that she had felt 
more keenly her woman’s need of him; 
that, not knowing how he wanted help, 
she had called for it herself, and called 
in vain. 

To him, at first, to doubt her love, 
once he had won it, had been impossible, 
and when one day, after quarrel had 
succeeded quairel as week succeeded. 
week, she had expressed a doubt of his, 
he had gone back quickly into himself, 
hurt past words. y 

He told himself that possibly all she 
had wanted—being a woman—was fresh 


assurance of his love; that, unlike him- 
self, she needed to be told again and 
again. He had not known much about 
women; knew little now: he had not 
said then that he loved her. Hadn't he 
said it before in every way, simple and 
fantastic, that he could devise? He 
held his braised heart down proudly 
until she should show her will. She had 
left a great deal to come to him; perhaps 
his love alone had not been, could not 
be, enough for her. He had told him- 
self she must decide, and had waited. 

It may have been that she had waited, 
too; he couldn’t tell; but in the end their 
quarrel had been bitter and irrevocable. 
When his crops failed—for lack of the 
slight rainfall that even a “‘dry-lander’’ 
cannot farm without—a returning touch 
of his old sardonic sadness, induced by 
weariness and despair, made her shrink 
from him, and between them an ocean’s 
waves slowly flowed, cold, dark and 
deep, uncrossable except by the wrecked 
and sunken boat of love. 

But he didn’t explain. He thought she 
didn’t want him to. He had thought 
then, and he thought now, that he had 
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jury had held him dumb for a long time 
after she left him, but the months as 
they passed had clarified his vision. At 
last he had seen his own culpability and 
at last he had poured his heart out in a 
letter. 

Then he lay night after night, follow- 
ing its eastward flight in his imagination; 
went with il up the old box-bordered 
walk to her door on the day she should 
have received it; helped her write the 
answer and journeyed back with it to 
his lonely little house. 

But the answer did not come. 
knew now that it would never come. 

He had always known that love—any 
love—is a mortal thing, growing and 
waning and sometimes dying in the 
heart. Her love for him was dead. He 
had killed it. He was going back to 
make sure of it within a fortnight—if 
Carlson didn’t kill him—but ... he 
was sure now; and, on the whole, he 
hoped that Carlson would. 

He went to bed at last with his 
shoulder in a white hot vise of pain, but 
so exhausted that he slept heavily until 
morning, when, in a fitful half-dream, his 
wife came back to him. She stood just 
as she used to stand, buoyantly, happily, 
and looked just as she used to look, the 
dancing love-lights in her eyes, little 
puckers in their corners, the old adorable 
smile, tender and wise, on her lips. 

He leapt up to take her in his arms— 
and saw the red sun rising in the east, 
his cabin desolate in the morning light, 
and his life, empty now and foiever. 

He went to the door and looked out. 
The windmill creaked, the sun climbed 
along its path, the pearl-white mist was 
leaving the plains. A new day was under 
way. When it was done, another would 
come, to flare and fade and brighten to 
a third, a fourth, a fifth . . . a thou- 
sandth, maybe—all blank, flat, unlivable. 

As he stared into the east as if he saw 
them there, his brain seemed to turn 
over in his head. 

He pulled himself up sharply and 
plunged into his work. 

It was one of the bi-weekly days for 
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Carlson, gun in hand, was standing in glowering 
uncertainty when Kane slapped him open-handed across the mouth 


seen clearly into her mind. She had 
misjudged the force and depth of her 
love: that was all. 

If he could have had a second chance, 
he would have watched over her love 
carefully and made it more every day—- 
somehow—if he could have had a 
second chance! He had drawn upon it 
carelessly, as you dip water from the sea, 
and now the one impossible thing con- 
fronted him: it was gone! 

His sense of deep, unforgivable in- 


mail. When he first saw the carrier, a 
bobbing dot on the white floor of the 
plains, a very small hope flickered in his 
heart, where all his other hopes had died. 
It took the man a long time to reach 
the mail box down at the crossroads. 
Kane went and waited for him there. 
He handed out some journals and a 
letter from the county seat. 
“Slim pickings,’’ said Kane. 
ing else?’’ 
“Nope. 


““Noth- 


That's the size of it."’ He 
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dropped his voice. ‘‘If I was you, I'd 
be sort of careful about that fellow 
Carlson. You're a good ways here from 
anybody, and... .”’ 

It was the same story. And when he 
had gone Kane read it in the letter. 
Strathmore, a young attorney whom he 
liked, had written it. 

“You'd better get yourself appointed 
a deputy sheriff, with the right to carry 
concealed weapons. Carlson is telling 
everybody you've got to move or get 
killedars: 2" 


URING the days that followed he 

thought of Carlson, to keep from 
thinking of Margaret; drove the thought 
of her away with his fear—for fear it 
became, of course. And he tried to 
drown them both in work, spending his 
strength carelessly as a commodity of no 
value. 

He paid no attention at all to the 
wound in his shoulder; did not separate 
the pain of it, in his mind, from his other 
pain; was scarcely conscious, indeed, of 
what was wrong with him there. Reality 
seemed to recede farther and farther 
from him every day. The things about 
him, and he himself, seemed parts of a 
meaningless and useless machine. He 
plodded on, half comatose, scarcely able 
to tell the days apart. 

When the golden ball of the sun bulked 
huge against his window one morning 
and roused him from a sleep that wasn’t 
sleep, he got up and went to the door and 
saw Carlson crossing his field a hundred 
yards away, and didn’t recognize him. 

His mind was like a mountain valley 
full of drifting clouds. But it cleared 
suddenly. He jumped back just as 
Carlson raised his rifle to shoot, and 
snatched up his own. At sight of it 
Carlson began to run. He seemed of 
superhuman size. His unkempt yellow 
hair and beard flamed in the drench 
of light, and light clung to his clothes 
and flashed from the barrel of his gun. 

Kane fired and Carlson ran faster. 
His gun lightened like a heliograph. He 
jumped down into an arroyo and was 
gone. 

Kane looked after him with a touch 
of delirium in his eyes. ‘‘He had his 
chance,’’ he muttered disgustedly. ‘Why 
didn’t he take it and kill me quietly, 
off here by ourselves?’’ 

And then, dropping into a chair in 
his pajamas, flushed with fever and 
shivering in the cold of the morning, he 
fell to thinking how flat the crack of the 
rifle would have sounded, with nothing 
to cause an echo; how little it would 
have disturbed the vast calm of the 
prairie; and how he would have pitched 
forward like a crosstie—if Carlson had 
shot straight—and fallen crumpled up 
on the floor, done for forever and ever. 

Somebody’d have come along and 
buried him with the others on the bare 
arroyo-cleft hill a mile out from the 
town. Eagles would have sat on his 
tombstone. As prairie sod he could 
have foigotten. He didn’t believe the 
dead remembered the women they loved. 

The thought took hold of him; be- 
came a longing; drove everything else 
out of his mind; flared up and sank down 
with his fever. He had to have an end 
of life. If Carlson wouldn’t kill him, 
he'd kill Carlson! Shoot him carefully 
through the heart and let them hang him 
font. Li he didn't-./).8. ihe didnt, 
he'd lose his mind. -That was it, he’d 
lose his mind—he could feel it going— 
and he'd live on and on and on, with 
memory and no mind; supine, helpless, 
unable to end it. He’d act while he 
could. 

“He clutched at the thought of killing 
Carlson and steadied himself with it; 
held to it, sitting soberly in a chair, 
patting the stock of his rifle that lay 
across his knees. He'd kill Carlson and 
then he'd sleep—God, how he'd sleep! 

He sat there a long time, patting the 
rifle and nodding his head, teetering on 
the edge of insanity. 


OWARDS evening a man went along 

the road. It was too dark to see, but 
Kane seemed to himself to have clair- 
voyance. He knew it was Carlson, and 
when he passed by, he knew he was com- 
ing back after a while and that he was 
going to kill him cooly and neatly, just 
as he stepped over the threshold there. 
Carlson made (Continued on page 39) 
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Ve. One 


Chiciay a: Pey 


With Illustrations by 


Thornton D. Skidmore 


ILY fell in love with the first boy she ever knew. 


She did not know it was love then. 


She was just a child. 


But as the years went on she knew that there was something very big, something 


very wonderful that had not come into her life. 


yet her heart ached for it. 


She did not know what tt was, and 


Lily knew little of life outside of the Woodbine plantation in Virginia to which she 


had been taken. 


Lily’s mother died when Lily came into the world. 


Her father had 


been killed in an accident. So she was brought up by her grandfather and Aunt 


” 


Martha, a negro ‘‘ Mammy. 


N THE center of the glade 
was the figure of a young 
girl. Her hair, flowing 
away from her face in a 
iawny mass of gold, was 
bound about her brow 
with a wreath of leaves 

that looked silvery-green in the 

moonlight. She was barefoot and 
her little feet darted back and forth 
over the moss-carpeted earth with the 
delicacy of a wild thing of the woods. 

She wore something soft and white and 

clinging, which, when set in motion, 

opened around her like a morning-glory. 

Her face was sweet and laughing and 

joyously young with the joy that be- 

longs to youth, the laughter that be- 
longs to the morning. 

“Will o’ the wisp,’’ exclaimed Margaret 
softly. 

““No,’’ said Dickie,” she is a fairy do- 
ing charms. Will you have her try her 
magic on you, Mother?”’ 

“Rather early for 
Margaret practically. “It’s not much 
beyond the dinner hour. My fairy 
tales never had their fairies wander 
abroad until midnight. Besides, the 
smiling guardian angel with the white 
head band sitting on the log beside her 
looks too darkly material for anything 
so illusive as fairies.” 

Even as she spoke the erstwhile fairy 
stubbed one pink toe on a rock and they 
could hear the murmur of voices as she 
dropped down beside the stream, put 
her foot into the water and wriggled 
her toes in an effort to drive away the 
pain. They could hear the girl quite 
distinctly as she talked. 

“Mammy Ann, do you think Mother 
would have come out to dance with me 
in the moonlight? ‘You know how she 
used to make tea parties with me out in 
the apple orchard and how she would 
find the fairies for me in the rose garden. 

“T have dreamed of my mother and me 
down in the apple orchard catching 
butterflies that turned to fairy wings 
when we touched them; I have dreamed 
that she tied blue ribbons on my hair. 
a lovely laughing lady who danced and 
sang and—”’ 

“Yo' Ma was lak dat same, honey,” 
murmured Aunt Marthy Ann. “She 
had the laughinest eyes ever I see anda 
mind just sot fer tea parties en de lak.” 

“Mammy Ann, I used to think I 
would get over wanting my mother, but 
I never will.”’ 

“No, honey, you never will, you 
ain’t bred dat er way. But hit’s time 
we were gwine back ter de house now, 
honey. “Tain’t no time ter be dancin’ 
in de woods; hit’s time fer baid now.” 

“All right,’’ said the girl as she rose 
obediently, ‘‘but you’ve got to race 
with me back to the house.’”’ And off 
she bobbed through the trees more like 
a will o’ the wisp than ever. 

“What a lovely little girl,” said 
Margaret as she and Dickie turned 
away. ‘I wonder who she can be.”’ 


S Fie Wi icecnes 


fairies,’ said 


Chapter 18—Sassafras 


PRING with high-blown clouds that 
fell to earth in mist laughed over 


{he hilltops. From beneath the sod 


Lily was sweet, beautiful and had a ‘‘book”’ education, but of the life 
outside of Woodbine she knew nothing. 


there rose the sound of strange music 
as every fiber of root and tree stirred 
with life, groping through a maze of 
darkness, groping blindly toward the 
light. 

Lily left home early in the afternoon 
for a long walk in the woods. She had 
in mind a certain thicket of young sassa- 
fras trees where she had promised to dig 
sweet, tender roots from which Aunt 
Marthy Ann used to make “spring tea.” 

Spring had come six weeks behind 
calendar time this year and it seemed to 
Lily after a winter of snow and frozen 
earth she had never known one so per- 
fect. She felt the urge of it in every 
fiber of her being. A vague delight 
possessed her as she sped over the hills 
like a winged victory come to life. 
Purpose, uplift, aspiration swayed her 
with every throbbing heart-beat. Her 
spirit longed to spread wing and test its 
freedom with those cloud-blown winds, 
yearned joyously toward some exquisite 
unknown goal. 

She reached the highest hilltop where 
she could see across the valley and miles 
and miles beyond. She took off the 
little starched sunbonnet, which Aunt 
Marthy Ann insisted that she must wear 
spring and summer to protect her com- 
plexion, and then stood swinging it to 
and fro by its strings. 

She watched the clouds as thin as a 
froth of tulle against the blue of the 
skies and wished that the wonderful 
curtain of blue would slowly rise and 
show her the wonderful things it hid out 
there beyond the hedged-in haven she 
knew as home. She wondered if it 
held any secret of promise for a lonely 
little girl who had spent all her days in 
a huge memory-haunted house with an 
absent-minded grandfather and an ador- 
ing black mammy and faint visions of a 
sweet laughing lady who sometimes 
came to her in dreams. 

Finally, Lily found the sassafras sap- 
lings, and falling on her knees she began 
to dig and twist and strain at the slim 
pink roots until she had filled her basket. 
As she stood wiping the soft mold from 
her hands with a maple leaf there flitted 
across her warm senses a picture of the 
pool at the edge of the wood on the 
opposite side of the valley; deep, dark, 
cool and fragrant it was, set like an 
emerald in the heart of overhanging 
willows and tangle of wild roses. 

Hardly conscious of where her feet 
carried her she turned and darted.down 
the hillside and off toward the wood 
where the deep pool lay. Reaching the 
edge of the pool she parted the willows 
and sat down. She took off her clothes, 
loosened her hair and sank into the 
fragrant bed of the water. How won- 
derful it was, she thought, to feel this 
living water flowing cooly over her 
flushed pink body. She swam a few 
strokes lazily, and then turning on her 
back, she drifted aimlessly on the breast 
of the pool. Where the sun burned its 
way through the willows she could see 
the sky with its high-blown clouds and 
she suddenly had the feeling that she, too, 
was floating with them and that there 
was no such thing as being earth-bound. 
One only had to sense the fact that all 


Richard Stanley did not entirely forget his little sweetheart ‘‘ Lily of the Valley.” 
But he and his mother, Margaret Stanley, had gone to New York, and, now grown to 
young manhood, Dickie had become engaged to a rich and beautiful society girl, Helen 


Durant. 


by a trip to Japan witha stop-over at Honolulu. 


The wedding was the most brilliant social event of the season and was followed 


While in Honolulu, Helen contracted 


a malignant form of scarlet fever which left her, the doctor said, hopelessly insane. 
After taking her to a San Francisco sanitartum, Dickie, broken in health and distraught 


with grief, returned with his mother to his boyhood home in Virginia. 


Repeated cross- 


continent trips to San Francisco revealed only the hopelessness of Helen's condition 
and Margaret, lavishing upon Dickie a mother’s love and sympathy, sought to help 


her boy forget. 


living, breathing things were just a small 
part of a perfect whole to reach atone- 
ment with earth and sea and sky. 

It was a wonderful feeling which 
surged through her, this strange, un- 
believable ecstacy of life which told her 
that she was a fluent, natural part of all 
living, breathing things. She flung out 
both arms and struck at the water as if 
she would gather a handful of it and 
then laughed, joyously, to see how easily 
it escaped her. 

The silence was so perfect it seemed to 
Lily that she could almost hear the pul- 
sation of her own heart. For a long 
time she lay motionless, almost breath- 
less on the bed of water and then an 
alien sound arrested her attention. In 
all her years in the woods she had never 
heard anything like it. She turned in 
the water and lifted her head to listen. 
Some one was singing and the tones 
reached her ears rich, full and golden. 


“““My sweetheart’s like a lily 
She blushes like a rose,’’’ 


Lily dived under the water swiftly and 
came up on the farther side. She pulled 
herself up to the water’s edge, parted the 
willows and peered cautiously in the 
direction from which the voice came. 
Across the glade sitting on a fallen log 
and leaning against a tree she saw a man. 
She could not see his face but she caught 
a glimpse of blue serge, an immaculate 
collar and closely cropped white hair. 
Fluttering idly in his hand was a bit 
of yellow paper. Now he spread the 
paper on his knee looking at it curiously. 

There must have been something 
amusing written on the paper, Lily 
thought, for once he turned his face 
partly toward her and she could see 
him smiling. He folded the paper again 
and took up his song once more. 


““My sweetheart’s like a lily, 
She blushes like a rose,’”’ 


He got no further than the second line 
before he unfolded the yellowed paper 
once more and sat lest in contemplation 
of something that must have been 
written at the bottom of the page. 

It was with a sigh of relief that Lily 
presently saw him take up his long, 
crooked stick and strike off through the 
woods, singing as he went. She got into 
her clothes as quickly as she could and 
picking up her basket, sunbonnet and 
shoes, she ran across the glade to the log 
where the man had sat. She climbed up 
on it and looked toward the pool to 
make sure her bathing place was se- 
curely hidden. Then she smiled at the 
thought for her pool was as_ safely 
hidden as the mysterious cave of the 
winds she had read about in one of her 
grandfather’s old books. 

She reached for her shoes and as she 
did so her eyes lighted on the bit of 
paper the man had been studying. It 
was lying face down on the soggy grass 
and from one pointed end there dangled 
a bit of rusty blue wax. The paper 
looked familiar. She leaned over to 
pick it up when the distant sound of a 
Singing voice sent her flying back 
across the glade. Diving under the 
willows she pulled her skirts in after her 


none too soon, for the man had reached 
the logs and was searching for the paper 
he had left. 

He picked it up, wiped the moisture 
from it with his handkerchief, then fold- 
ing it carefully he placed it in his pocket. 
He was on the point of leaving again 
when he spied Lily’s basket of sassafras 
roots. He stooped down and examined 
them curiously. He picked up a piece, 
brushed the black earth from it and 
smelled it cautiously, then he broke one 
of the roots and touched it to his tongue. 
This evidently satisfied him for Lily, 
burning with indignation, saw him sling 
her basket on his staff and start off 
through the woods with it dangling from 
his shoulder. She wanted to call him 
back, to demand her “spring tea’’ 
roots, but before she had recovered from 
her surprise he was out of hearing. 


| bet did not trouble to put on her 
shoes but picked her way carefully 
along the downy trail of moss, a little 
shoe dangling casually from each starched 
string of her ruffled sunbonnet. She 
went through the apple orchard to the 
back yard where Aunt Marthy Ann 
was busy at the spring house. 

“Mammy Ann,” called Lily, “‘I’ve 
seen a man,” 

“Do Jesus,”’ commented Aunt Marthy 
Ann as she filled a huge yellow bow! with 
foaming milk. 

“TI could not see his face very well but 
I heard his voice. He seems young but 
he has grandfather hair and he sings 
love songs about me.” 

“Do Jesus,’’ repeated Aunt Marthy 
Ann again. She put down her milk 
pail, wiped her hands on her apron and 
turned toward Lily. 

Lily’s eyes flashed suddenly. “He has 
no right to go through the woods singing 
love songs about me. I will not have it.”’ 

“What'd he sing, honey?”’ 


*“““My sweetheart’s like a lily 
She blushes like a rose’ 


“Or something like that.” 

Aunt Marthy Ann grunted and shook 
her head knowingly. 

“That’s you, honey, you seeso hit is. 
I_guess young love dun cum whisperin’ 
through dem woods.”’ 

Lily laughed joyously. **‘No, Mammy 
Ann,” she said, “if he was ‘young love,’ 
he didn’t whisper it; he sang it at the 
top of his voice.” 

“Well, all de samey hit am young love 
and you'll seeso. I know de signs ob 
hit. Spring everwhere en birds er 
matin’, frogs en locuses en crickets er 
eallin’ one ter de y’uther. You ain’ 
foolin’ me. But whar dem saccafac roots 
you went atter?”’ 

“Young love’ took them along with 
him,”’ laughed Lily. 

Two days later Lily, going again for a 
dip in the pool, saw the mysterious 
stranger she had heard singing in the 
woods. This time he was not alone nor 
was he singing but he was talking to 
the very loveliest lady she had ever 
dreamed of. 

Lily, swinging her sunbonnet as she 
usually did the moment she was beyond 
the range of Aunt Marthy Ann’s keen 
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eyes, had reached the fork of the trail 
and was on the point of turning down 
the path that led to the willow pool when 
the sound of voices reached her ears. 
She had gone too far to turn back, nor 
could she reach the pool unobserved. 
Thinking that the owners of the voices 
would pass on, she crouched down behind 
a big rock to wait. Instead of passing 
on, however, they came over and sat 
down on the very rock behind which she 
had hidden. 

‘““Was there ever silence so perfect?”’ 
she heard the man say. “It seems as if 
an eternal stillness had taken hold of the 
earth. Do you know, Mother, since 
mooning around in these woods a new 
and wonderful world has opened up to 
me. I cannot explain it exactly, but 
it seems as if I had discovered a new 
earth in the old one, yet more spacious 
and beautiful than anything I have 
ever before imagined. What are those 
lines from ‘The inner Doctrine’ of the 
Bhagavad Gita? ‘The man whose heart 


is like unto the ocean, into which all _ 


waters flow, but remaineth constant, 
unmoved in its bed . . . hath obtained 
peace.’ It seems to me that when I am 
out here alone in these woods 
all the waters of the earth flow 
into my very soul, bringing 
with them just the help and 
healing that I need.”’ 


HERE was silence for 

several moments but Lily 
had the feeling that a sort of 
spiritual communion in which 
mere words had no part was 
going on between the two. 
Then the woman spoke. 

“How these sweet briar 
roses carry me back,’ she 
said. ‘‘Their perfumes seem- 
ingly blowing from all the 
corners of the earth bring a 
train of ancient memories—old 
faces, old scenes, old loves, 
young thoughts J hadas a girl.” 

““Mother,’’ he replied, ““you 
love it here. We should have 

- come here long ago. I have 
been selfish to keep you away.”’ 

“In the past several years 
I have been interested chiefly 
in having you established in 
business and the fact that you 
have done so well, have taken 
few vacations, makes your 
present one quite possible with- 
out any unfortunate after- 
maths. Now we are here great 
trunk, little trunk, bandbox 
and baggage and we are going 
to remain until you are quite 
yourself again.”’ 

There was a silence again 
of several minutes and then 
he said, ‘‘The spring,’’ he 
lifted his head sniffing the 
wood scents that were blown 
toward them, ‘“‘it is like music 
and to think that not four 
days’ journey away the world 
is still winter-bound. If I 
could name the fragrances of 
winter I would call them 
Handel, Haydn, Wagner; 
spring would be Liszt, Grieg, 
Mendelssohn—”’ 

“T, too, when I was a girl,”’ 
she interrupted him again 
dreamily, “I could scent the 
fragrances and name them 
from afar just as the ancients 
used to smell the frankincense 
and myrrh long before the 
sacred camels had yet crossed 
the desert—it is a gift,” 

Just here the rock to which 
Lily clung so desperately gave 
way and sent her tumbling 
down an incline where she 
landed in a thicket of briar 
roses. She was on her feet 
instantly but not before they 
had reached her side. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,’’ she murmured, 
“T was not listening. I only hid behind 
the rock thinking you would pass by 
and I am so sorry—”’ she looked from 
one face to the other uncertainly. 

She expressed her regret so sweetly, 
so simply, so naturally, she looked so 
fragrantly young and girlish that Dickie 
and his mother could only stare at the 
unexpected, unexplained apparition in 
silenre. 


Margaret was first to find her voice. 
“Will o’ the wisp,’’ she murmured in 
an undertone to Dickie. Then she 
turned to Lily, standing slim and demure 
in her short-waisted gown with its box- 
plaited skirt that did not quite hide her 
clumsy little sandals, and the ruffled 
sunbonnet sagging on one_ shoulder, 
“My dear, do you live in some old 
book and have you just tripped from its 
pages to take a look at the world and 
see what it is like?’’ 

“T told Mammy Ann,” said Lily with 
emphasis, “that girls don’t wear the 
kind of clothes she makes for me, and 
now I know they don’t.’’ 

Then she turned to Dickie who, in a 
sudden flash of memory, had a picture of 
a quivering little figure with flying hair 
and burning eyes sprawled in a lily bed. 
Then as swiftly other thoughts followed, 
stringing themselves together, link by 
link, until a perfect chain of memory 
established itself in his mind. 

*“You are Lily of the Valley,’”’ he said 
and smiled. 

““Yes,’? she flashed back, ‘‘and the 
locket is blue,’ she declared, as she 
fumbled with a chain at her throat. 


“T am not so sure of that,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Let me see the locket,” 

She held it toward him. He examined 
the enameled trifle very carefully and 
then laughingly agreed with her that it 
was blue. 

“You are right,’’ he confessed. “I 
know it is blue because it is the color 
of the sky.” 

Then they both laughed while Margaret 
looked from one to the other inquiringly. 


Soon they had told her the whole story, 
Lily correcting him when he tried to 
soften the details. When he had finished 
he turned to Lily. ‘And that must have 
been your basket of sassafras roots I 
carried off home with me the other day.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she replied, ‘Mammy Ann in- 
sists that I must drink a cup of sassa- 
fras tea three times a day frem the 
moment the sap rises.’’ She made a wry 
face. “It keeps ‘fevers and agers’ away.” 

“Will you promise to show me where 
I can go to find other sassafras roots to 
fill your basket? ‘Fevers and agers’ 
must be formidable maladies.”’ 

“Mammy Ann says they are,” 
laughed Lily, “‘ but I think I would rather 
have them and be done with it than to 
have warnings of them trailing behind 
me for years and years and years,”’ 
she said. 

Later, as Margaret and Dickie told 
her good-bye with the promise that they 
would see her again soon and walked off 
toward Clarendon Hall, Margaret said, 
“T have never seen any one half so 
quaint and sweet. I have the feeling 
that a freshly cut spray of valley lilies 
had been drawn across my face.” 


She peered cautiously in the direction from which the voice had come and 
there, across the glade, sitting on a fallen log, she saw a man 


“She is quaint all right,”’ agreed Dickie. 

“But behind the quaintness one can 
sense something delicate and womanly 
and proud,’’ said Margaret. 


Chapter 19—Lily of the Hilltop 


ILY’S meeting with Dickie and his 
mother in the woods was the be- 
ginning of long, happy days for her. As 
the months wore on hardly a day passed 
that shedid not see Dickie, and Margaret, 
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little realizing how much selfishness 
there was in her motives, threw him on 
the bounty of Lily’s companionship and 
contrived in every way possible to bring 
them together. Her one thought, now, 
was to save him from the desolate 
future Dr. Hathaway’s prophecy fore- 
boded. She, herself, had not the physical 
stamina necessary to enjoy with him 
his long tramps in the woods. And 
following an afternoon with Lily he 
returned home with a new elasticity in 
his step, a new light in his eyes and a 
natural appetite for food long untasted. 

Many times seated on the soft grass 
and leaning against the big rock, where 
Lily had first seen him, he would clip 
the leaves of some new book he had 
ordered and read to her through the 
long afternoon. To him Lily’s mind was 
like a sensitive film waiting for light to 
come pouring in and set all its sleeping 
colors to vibrating. 

Then, too, there were Lily’s visits to 
Margaret and she never went empty 
handed. There was always a pat of 
sweet butter, one of Aunt Marthy Ann's 
favorite black cakes with frosting as 
white and fluffy as swan’s-down, or some- 
times it was a slim bottle of old 
blackberry cordial. 

There came a day in June, the 
second spring that brought 
Dickie and his mother to Claren- 
den Hall, that he and Lily 
climbed the highest hilltop to- 
gether where they could view 
the surrounding country for 
miles away. 

Dickie carried the books and 
Lily carried the basket that held 
their lunch. She walked on 
ahead, swinging her bonnet in 
one hand and the basket in the 
other. Dickie smiled as he 
looked after her. It seemed that 
he never could quite reach her, 
she always managed to keep 
ahead of him by a tantalizing 
foot or two. Now she seemed 
to blow away from him like 
a little wind, always dancing, 
always poised to catch 
something that she must stand 
a-tiptoe to reach. 

When they reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain, Lily 
stepped out to the center of a 
great gray boulder of lichen- 
covered rock. She put the lunch 
basket down and holding her 
bonnet by each string let it slip 
down behind her back and stood 
with the high wind whipping her 
skirts about her. She stood for 
several moments lost in thought 
and then she motioned to Dickie. 

“Tt seems as if one could reach 
up and catch a handful of 
clouds, doesn’t it?’’ she said with 
a sweet, irresponsible laugh. 

“It is rather wonderful here,”’ 
he said simply as he stood beside 
her and followed her gaze off 
over the valley to the distant 
hilltops. 

“When I was a little girl,” 
mused Lily, “I used to wish I 
was Light and—” 

“Was that before or after the 
caterpillar stages?’’ questioned 
Dickie smilingly. 

“Those stages of my develop- 
ment were very transitory,’’ she 
replied quite seriously. “I soon 
learned that Light could reach 
the uttermost corners -of the 
earth, while a butterfly’s aspira- 
tions mounted no higher than 
a rosebush.”’ 

“How lonely you must have 
been,”’ he said. 

“Not always lonely,’’ she 
answered. ‘I’ve had grand- 
father and Aunt Marthy Ann 
and sometimes—when I was a 
very little girl—my mother 
came to sing songs to me, to 
tell me bedtime tales, to make tea- 
parties with me in the apple orchard.” 
She was musing aloud and when she 
finished she turned quickly to Dickie, 
searching his eyes fearful lest he mis- 
understood. 

*“Yes,”’ he said softly, “‘tell me more 
OLRLt. | 

“My mother,’’ she began and then 
paused, “‘I never saw her, you know, but 
in the dreams she was always a sweet 
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Jaughing lady—you understand that I 
only used to imagine—”’ 

*Yes,’’ Dickie encouraged again. 

“To imagine that she would have been 
like that,’’ continued Lily, dreamily, and 
then her thoughts veered off again, ““we 
used to run after the butterflies, down 
in the apple orchard, laughing, hand in 
hand. To me my mother is like happi- 
ness; I find her everywhere.” 

‘But the long, long days?’’ he asked. 

“‘Long?’’ she murmured. ‘I’ve never 
found one long enough for me to live 
in. I live and love every minute from 
the first robin’s call at dawn till dusk 
comes to lay silent fingers over all the 
earth and the wild wood-things breathe 
their twilight songs up to heaven to be 
woven into angel crowns.” 


OW quaint of thought and expression, 

yet how simple and sweet she was, 
thought Dickie. She turned to him 
suddenly with the little innocent ques- 
tioning air he had learned to look for 
when something puzzled her. 

“What is it?’’ she asked with a frown. 
“You are amused,’ she said quickly. 
“‘Am I so different from other people?” 

‘‘No,”’ he said, “‘I am not amused, of 
course I am not amused, but you are 
different, I should say you are different,” 
he continued, “but I cannot explain just 
what I mean.’’ 

“Sometimes I’ve longed for com- 
panionship, longed for my mother, 
longed for pretty things with which to 
clothe my body. Oh, I've longed for 
everything beautiful in the world,’’ she 
ended with unexpected passion. 

“ And found it,’’ Dickie commented to 
himself. 

Dickie felt rather than heard her tense 
breath release itself, little by little. 
Suddenly he leaned toward her, found 
one of her hands and drew it over to 
him while she let it rest warmly in his 
palm with the full and implicit trust- 
fulness of a child. 

How he would love to have his mother 
take her to New York for a winter and 
let her senses run riot for once in a 
dazzling mirage of light and color and 
sound. 

Silently Lily looked out over the 
the valley, drinking in every drop of 
fragrance that was blown up to them 
against beating wings of wind. From 
the sunny side of the mountain came the 
warm scent of pine needles. The |:lting 
notes of a redbird brought a sudden 
crashing sweetness that sang of dream 
days and secret crusades along wild 
grape arbors and honeysuckle hedges. 

“It is a wonderful world,” said Lily, 
“every moment, every hour of my life 
I’ve lived above and beyond all this. 
Tell me about it,’’ she turned breath- 
lessly, ‘“‘about that world out there.” 

Then Dickie told her something of 
New York, taking her in fancy to the 
places he knew she would love best, 
places he was most interested in, to 
the art galleries, the opera, and the 
lovely, homely, human side of the big 
city as he knew it. 

““Oh,”’ breathed Lily, ‘“‘I would love 
it. And do you say there is music in the 
high places where one may go in and 
sit down and be quiet and listen and—”’ 

“Yes,’’ smiled Dickie, ‘‘and music in 
the low places, grinding organs with 
Italian women,’’ but he broke the sen- 
tence off and did not finish what he had 
started to say. 

Lily turned to him suddenly. 

*‘Look! a bluebird,’ she cried as the 
bird flashed by them leaving a shimmer 
of sweetness in its trail, ‘““the door be- 
tween us and heaven is never very far 
away,’’ she ended and then searched his 
eyes swiftly to make sure he had caught 
her thought, she found the perfect 
sympathy, perfect understanding she had 
come to depend on and the dreams came 
back to her own eyes again. 

Presently, though, she had left dream- 
sagas behind and had dissolved into the 
very commonplace little person she was 
when it came to homely things and had 
turned to the picnic basket. 

When she had laid out the dainty 
Junch, instead of seating himself oppo- 
site to her, Dickie sat down a little 
below her on a jutting ledge of rock and 
every time either of them spoke they 
found their eyes on an exact level. 

Occasionally Lily would dart at him a 
startled, questioning look, and then she 


would turn her thoughts inward and 
try to fathom the strange inrush of 
emotion that swayed her just at first 
so lightly that it might have been 
butterfly wings flapping in a wren’s 
nest. But when she tried to talk her 
voice trembled a little and her laughter 
sounded unnatural to her ears as if it 
came from a great distance. She even 
experienced queer sensations down to 
the last point of her pink finger tips. 
She could find no answers to the ques- 
tions she asked herself and this raptur- 
ous mirage which she felt herself being 
drawn slowly into was a thing of thrills 
and breathlessness and the joy of it was 
not to be denied. 

She looked at Dickie and wondered if 
he, too, were feeling queer and unusual, 
wondered if through that perfect silence, 
that eternal stillness, there came to him 
the throb of a heart that was joyous and 
afraid. But no, he seemed wholly 
absorbed in the occupation of eating a 
chicken sandwich. Perhaps, after all, 
it was only the amber wine Aunt Marthy 
Ann had slipped into the lunch basket, 
but she had taken only a sip of it. She 
took up her tiny glass and emptied it on 
the rocks below her. 

Presently she spread her palms out 
and regarded them curiously. 

“Anything wrong with those?’’ ques- 
tioned Dickie unemotionally. 

“Why, no—no,”’ she demurred softly, 
“but they do feel queer.” 

““They are not big enough to feel very 
queer,”’ he replied. 

“Oh, but they do,”’ she replied quickly. 
“‘Each separate tip of my fingers has a 
queer little wriggly feeling in it.”’ 


her cheeks were softly tinted and her 
breath was coming in swift gusts. 

“Lily,” he said, hardly conscious that 
he was speaking, ‘‘Lily,’’ he breathed 
again. 

She did not answer, but sat with 
lowered eyes and tightly clasped hands. 
He leaned toward her and then drew 
back, shook himself, and stood up. 

“Shall we read some now?”’ 

She looked up at him, smiled and 
nodded. : 

““What shall it be?’’ he asked, making 
an effort to be casual. 

“You were going to read me those 
poems, remember; those poems of youth 
and love and springtime.” 

He sat down beside her again and 
selected the book of poems. He began 
to read and Lily, lost in thought, sat look- 
ing over the valley and heard nothing 
he read until the words, ‘‘So shut your 
eyes upturned and feel my kiss’’ pierced 
her senses and she knew that Dickie had 
stopped reading and was speaking to her. 
She closed her eyes and bent down to him. 

At the end of the line Dickie looked 
up from his reading and found her 
lovely upturned face so close to his that 
he could feel her breath warm against 
his cheek. 

“Aren't you going to kiss me?’’ she 
asked a little shakily. ‘“‘My neck is get- 
ting tired.”’ 

He caught her hands in his and pressed 
them to his lips. 

“But,’’ she objected, “there is no 
need to shut my eyes if you are only 
going to kiss my hand,’’ she ended with 
sweet timidity. 

Where had she learned this demure 
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“That’s strange,” he answered and 
reaching for her hand he rubbed one of the 
satin tipped fingers with his forefinger. 

He regarded her fingers steadily for 
several moments and then searching 
for the clear eyes which always met his 
with such implicit trust, he found+them 
strangely lowered. Her lips were parted, 


coquetry, wondered Dickie desperately. 
And then there flashed before him a 
vision of the lady who came in dreams to 
laugh and sing and chase butterflies in 
an old apple orchard, and of that other 
little Quaker maid with the soft gray 
eyes and dancing feet whom Lily had 
pictured to him as her grandmother 


World 


he commanded 


Woman’s 


“Open you _ eyes,” 
softly, ‘‘look at me.” 

She opened her eyes dazedly. 

““Oh,’’ she murmured swiftly ashamed, 
“vou didn’t want to kiss me.”’ 

“I did want to kiss you,” he replied. 
“The door to heaven,’ he murmured 
under his breath, ‘“‘the door to heaven 
is never far away, a pair of bluebird 
wings, a pair of girlish lips. I did want 
to kiss you more than anything I ever 
wanted in my whole life and that is why 
I didn’t.” ; 

“Kisses are like happiness and love 
and everything one wants,’ she mur- 
mured with sage new wisdom. ‘One has 
to give to get. Would you kiss me if I 
shut my eyes again?’’ she asked. 

“Don’t shut your eyes again,’ he 
begged quickly. ‘‘I—that is—you see, 
I need to look into your eyes and that 
will keep me from doing what I want 
to do.” 

“Couldn’t you tell,’”’ she smiled up at 
him serenely, ‘“‘that I wanted you to do 
what you wanted to do, too? You see, 
I’ve never kissed any one but grand- 
father and Mammy Ann and Kim and 
in the dreams, my mother.”’ 

The naive innocence of the eyes she 
now turned to him struck him with a 
remorse he had never before experienced. 

“*So, you see, I didn’t mind,’’ she con- 
tinued, laughing and trembling all at 
once. 

“Listen, Lily,’’ he now said, ‘‘don’t 
you see, dear, it is because you are so 
entrancingly sweet, the very loveliest 
little person man ever laid eyes on that 
keeps me from—”’ 

“Tf I am—if I am,”’ her cheeks were 
flushing and paling again, ‘“‘if I am, as 
you say, lovely, wouldn’t you rather 
kiss something lovely than something 
unlovely? It is like this, I know I would 
rather kiss my mother who is lovely 
than Aunt Marthy Ann who is only 
sweet, and I would rather kiss your 
mother who is beautiful than grand- 
father who is only good, there is a 
difference in those whom one wants to 
kiss.”’ 

In spite of the graveness of the mo- 
ment Dickie smiled. : 

“In the books,’’ she continued with 
lowered eyes, “‘it is always the man who 
wants—who wants, well, you know— 
but it must be the opposite in this as I 
find most everything else to be in real 
life. You can’t judge of the living world 
from dead books,”’ she ended sagely. 

“No,’’ said Dickie, ‘‘you can’t,’’ he 
ended lamely for the want of something 
better. 

“Please forgive me,’’ she now said. 

“Forgive you, dear little girl, dear 
little pal, for what?’’ 

“JT don’t know,’’ she murmured 
gravely, ‘“‘but it—I feel that in some 
way—oh, you will not want me for your 
pal now, for I feel that I have cheapened 
myself in your eyes,’’ she said, for so 
soon had she stumbled on to the natural 
feminine precepts of the living world in 
this one moment of actual contact with 
the rapturous things of life in which the 
printed pages of books have no part. 
Yet she was innocently unsuspicious of 
the real meaning of the emotions that 
had shaken her, emotions which Dickie’s 
kiss would have awakened to radiant life. 

““Not want you for my pal,”’ breathed 
Dickie. ‘‘ All my life I have wanted you, 
will want you, I see it clearly now, as if 
consciousness of it had been ‘blown with 
my soul into my body.” 

Lily regarded him steadily for several 
moments with her clear amber eyes and 
then she reached, unemotionally, for 
the lunch basket. 

“We had better be going,’’ she said, 
“T think it is going to rain.”’ 


Chapter 20—The Eighth Heaven 


N THE two years following the great 
tragedy of Dickie’s life he had almost 
severed all connection with New York 
and its environs. On the few occasions 
he had found it necessary to return for 
business reasons he succeeded in arrang- 
ing his business so well that it required 
only a ten days of his personal attention 
now and then, while he became wholly 
absorbed in taking charge of the lands 
belonging to Clarenden Hall. His one 
ambition now was to see that every 
foot of the fertile soil of his ances- 
tors gave forth its full abundance of- 
harvest. (Continued on page 39) 
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IRMA DUPRE 


About Vacations 


tent of humanity seen by visitors 

from abroad as bent eternally and 
energetically upon business, has been 
accused, time and again, of not knowing 
how to play. 

It is always with reluctance that the 
busy American completely forsakes his 
work. So say the men from across the 
seas who have visited our country and 
recorded their impressions. 

This they hold accountable for the 
majority of cases of nervous collapse 
from which an appalling number of 
Americans suffer annually. And the 
wise American has come to recognize 
the truth of the charge. Yet, in the face 
of the warning, many aman and manya 
woman keep doggedly on, day after day, 
at the same chosen task, forgetting by 
sheer force of will not to listen to it, that 
the human body, no matter how strong, 
must occasionally cry out forrest. Then 
comes the inevitable breakdown. Shat- 
tered nerves must be soothed by weeks 
of rest or change where days might, if 
given in time, have effected the needed 
cure. 

It is a great mistake to deny one’s self 
a vacation. It is not a matter, even in 
the most stringent financial situations, 
of not being able to afford to take one. 
The benefits to be gained make it a mat- 
ter of the greatest economy to take a 
holiday. 

Just what its form shall be should be a 
matter of temperament—and, of course, 
of purse. Lightness of the latter may 
prevent the journey usually com- 
panioned in the mind with the thought 
of a vacation. But there are ways of 
taking a rest at home. They are not to 
be so heartily recommended as the com- 
plete change of scene, but when cir- 
cumstances permit nothing different, if 
one will adhere rigidly to a program of 
activity that will give the complete 
change and the rest needed to rebuild 
tired nerves, there is no reason why 
benefits may not be gained from the 
home vacation. 

If the mother, for example, instead of 
keeping the close eye on the needs of 
her household and its members, running 
continually to meet their every need 
and whim, will take a vacation in visit- 
ing friends, perhaps for a day at a time, 
she should find rest in the relaxation. 
The man or woman kept close to the 
office desk or the shop counter all the 
year long, except the regulation fort- 
night, should seek their rest in the out- 
of-doors. Hikes or camping trips or 
just one idle day after another in ham- 
mock or on the porch, will be godsends 
to the tired worker. 

Able to go away on a trip, it is im- 
perative that the choice of place be 
made to meet one’s physical abilities. 
The person who postpones his or her 
vacation until the point of exhaustion 
has almost been reached, should not 
essay the difficult trip. He or she should 
not seek the places where people gather 
in great numbers, but should seek the 
quiet place where there will be plenty 
of leisure to rest and relax and read or to 
just lie idle. 

Trips by steamer on lakes or the big 
rivers are wonderfully restful journeys. 
The sturdier, more strenuous individuals, 
blessed with much endurance, will find 
a great delight in the mountains, They 


Tie American public, that great ex- 


offer an exhilaration in their altitude 
after one has become accustomed to it. 
Usually the vacationist going to the 
mountain altitude finds himself so 
immediately braced by the invigorating 
air that there is tendency to overdo. 
This should be guarded against, and 
activity should be moderated until one 
has accustomed one’s self to the change. 
The delights of riding and trail breaking, 
coaching and motoring! These become 
innumerable and health glows and the 
tired body takes a new lease on life. 

The person who dwells and moves 
about his chosen work in the small 
places may find his greatest pleasure in 
a visit to the cities. Many cities have 
become popular summer resorts by 
reason of their situations on lakes or 
near the coast. The excitement of a 
little bit of life in the noise and confusion 
that wearies with a year ‘round familiar- 
ity, will be excellent tonic. The city 
will give introduction to places and 
things that will supply material for 
happy memories long after one has gone 
back to the little place. 

When the family has determined to 
take its vacation ensemble, if there are 
children in the party it is wise to keep 
away from the cities and seek a safe and 
pleasant lake or mountain haunt where 
youngsters may be allowed a modera- 
tion of freedom with nothing to be feared 
from it. 

The popularity of the motor trip has 
made it a widely favored vacation pros- 
pect. Roads the country over are being 
built for the comfort and the conven- 
ience of the motorist and with the aid of a 
standard automobile guide it is easy to 
find one’s way from town to town. 
Vagabonding along from place to place, 
driving wherever the fancy wills, leads 
to many a pleasant experience when 
one chooses to go a-gypsying in the 
motor car. 


HE matter of preparation for the 

vacation includes, importantly, for 
womankind at least, clothes. To wear 
one’s self completely out hurrying and 
fussing to make new garments before 
going on a vacation, is to waste more 
strength and worry than the play days’ 
benefit will repair. The happiest vaca- 
tionist is he who carries the lightest lug- 
gage. 

The mountains and Western park 
countries demand only the severest of 
lines and toughest of textures in habili- 
ments. The climbing of rocky trails 
and the riding of Western ponies call 
for the khaki riding togs, the breeches 
and coat. Heavy shoes of cowhide 
should always be included in the moun- 
tain trip or hiking journey. The coat 
to a tailored suit made on plain lines, or 
a sports coat of dark, practical weave, 
may be worn effectively with the 
breeches instead of the coat of khaki. 

The lake vacation or the one at the 
seashore or coast calls for a bathing suit 
as an essential. Jersey is a practical 
cloth for the suit to be worn where there 
is tendency to cool mornings and eve- 
nings. It has the advantage of being 
light of weight, quick to dry, and withal 
warm when warmth is needed. Sandals, 
stockings and rubber cap complete the 
outfit. The experienced women swim- 


_mers have come to see the advantage 


of wearing two © (Continued on page 40) 
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See Your Teeth 


with the dingy film-coats gone 


This simple test shows the way to 
prettier teeth—to cleaner, safer teeth. 
The test costs nothing. It will teach 
you facts which everyone should know. 


Make it now. Learn the benefits this 
method can bring you and yours. 


You feel a film 


You can feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. 


If not removed, it may do ceaseless 
damage. Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. Yet the tooth brush, 
used in old ways, leaves much film in- 
tact. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 


look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 


and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So very few people, despite the 
tooth brush, escape some film attack. 


Must combat it 


Dental science has now found effec- 
tive film combatants. For daily use they 
are combined in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. 


Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. 


Twice a day, children and adults 
should apply this film combatant. It 
will bring a new conception of what 
clean teeth mean. 


Millions now employ it 


Millions of people are now using 
Pepsodent, largely by dental advice. 
You can see the results in every circle 
—in glistening teeth. 


Pepsodent brings other results which 
modern authorities consider essential. 
It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest the 


starch deposits which may otherwise 
form acid. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is Nature’s neutral- 
izer of acids which cause decay. 


These effects mean cleaner, whiter, 
safer teeth. Old methods do not bring 
them. Compare this new method with 
the old and see the results in ten days. 
Read the reasons for them. Then de- 
cide for yourself what is best. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Papsadén 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. 


Act today 


Send this coupon for a.10-Day 
Tube. 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 
will delight you. 


Note how clean the teeth 
See 


All the results 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 762, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Woman’s World 


“As the twig ts bent the tree inclines.” 

‘Train up a child in the way he should go 

And when he is old he will not depart 
therefrom.” 
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Today’s child is tomorrow’s citizen. There is little, if anything, more valuable a parent 
can give a child than to help it intelligently to a better understanding of itself and its 
relationship to others. And, inthis as in other prob- 
lems, it is best to profit from the expert knowledge of 

those who are making the study of those problems 


a life work, like the author of 
this important series. 


* 


This is the second of a series 
of articles by Miss Binzel on 
the subject of child training. 


By ALMA L. BINZEL, Director of Child Training In Woman’s World 


Making the Most of Our Children 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Miss Binzel will 
reply personally to all communications 
from the subscribers of Woman's World, 
give her best opinions on the training 
of the child, and will hold them strictly 
confidential. The only favor that we 
ask is the right to publish anonymously 
in Woman's World from time to time, your 
questions and Miss Binzel’s answers in 
order to give a helpful service to all of 
our subscribers who have child problems 
fo solve. 

Miss Binzel is one of the leading author- 
ities on the subject of child training, and it 
is with a distinct feeling of triumph that 
we offer to Woman’s World readers the 
privilege of consulting with her personally 
and without cost. 

Address all letters to Alma _ Binzel, 
Director of Child Training, Woman's 
World, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Til., and be sure and enclose an addressed, 
stamped envelope for your reply. 

—The Editor. 


Semameey E WERE thinking to- 
“a gether last month of 
| freedom and democracy 
in the lives of little 
folks and big. We, the 
s latter, are understand- 
ing better the meaning 
of democracy as a gov- 
ernment in which all 
normal people obey intelligently and 
gladly the laws which make successful 
living together possible. 
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This obedience to necessary 
laws is true freedom. 


The home is undoubtedly the place 
where children first meet these laws. 
It is their parents who should be and 
often are their first and best examples of 
law-obeying, hence, free people. The 
wisest parents also interpret, and see 
to it that their children’s ideas, feelings 
and acts grow gradually and steadily 
in accordance with the laws. 

I wonder whether you will agree with 
me as we talk together now, that de- 


mocracy owes to parents the knowledge 
of these laws and the best ways of en- 
forcing them in their homes? 


Howlers and Bumpers 


OUNG_GEORGE, aged four and one- 

half years, made a request one day 

in kindergarten that could not be granted. 

The following conversation then took 
place: 

George, “‘But I'll scream!”’ 

First Kindergartner, ‘Oh, will you?’’ 

George, ““Yes, I scream very loud.”’ 

First Kindergartner, “‘Oh, do you?’’ 

George, “‘Yes, I howl.” 

First Kindergartner, ““Indeed! Over 
in that corner is a chair for those who 
howl very loud. You may sit on it if 
you like.” 

With great seriousness George en- 
throned himself upon the howler’s 
chair for the campaign of noise in be- 
half of his request. With outward un- 
concern but inner appreciation of the 
nature of George’s difficulty, the First 
Kindergartner went about her tasks. 
Seeing that his howls did not register, 
George approached in an inquiring frame 
of mind the person who should have 
been moved by them. 

George, ‘“‘Does your head ache?”’ 

First Kindergartner, “‘Oh, no, indeed.”’ 

George, ‘““That’s strange. When I howl 
at home it makes mother’s head ache 
and she gives me what I want.” 

This was the first and last time that 
George howled in kindergarten! 

Then there was Betsey. 

Betsey was a “‘bumper.’’ When the 
universe was not whirling to her liking 
she would announce that she “was going 
to bump.’”’ A young woman studying 
to become a kindergartner looked on 
as this child threw herself upon the floor 
one day. Then, just as violently and 
rapidly as she could she pounded the 
floor with her head! When Betsey found 
herself being carried out of the room, she 
changed into a screamer, kicker and 
hitter. But the second kindergartner 
was as strong as she was wise. Reaching 
the dressing room she dashed a bit of 
cold water into Betsey’s face. Note 
the conversation that took place: 


Betsey, between gasps, “Stop that!”’ 

Second Kindergartner, “‘That will 
stop just as soon as the real Betsey,comes 
back again.”’ 

Betsey, “‘Are you going to do that to 
me again when I bump?”’ 

Second Kindergartner, “It’s always 
going to be done to get rid of the bump- 
ing Betsey.” 

Betsey, ““I won’t bump again if you'll 
promise never to pour water on me.”’ 

Second Kindergartner, “Yes, I'll 
promise that if you stop.”’ 

Betsey never again bumped at kinder- 
garten. This behavior was common at 
home. It was confidently hoped that 
Betsey would outgrow ‘“‘bumping.”’ 

Her parents did not know that in the 
nervous system which is the machinery 
of human behavior every such outburst 
was fixing more firmly the bumping 
pattern. Far from outgrowing it, there 
was such definite ingrowing that the 
child was fast becoming the victim of a 
very bad habit; a habit, which, if not 
supplanted by one of self-control in 
moments of exasperation, would always 
be a handicap to her. 


Wise Management 


ETSEY and George were not bumpers 
and howlers at the kindergarten age 
because of any direct biological inherit- 
ance from parents and grandparents. 
They came into the world where every 
loving provision had been and was being 
made for their physical care. On the 
whole, they were given suitable clothing, 
wholesome foods and drinks, regular 
sleep, sensible toys and simple out-door 
amusements. ; 
Through the help of physicians and 
nurses and books, their fathers and 
mothers had achieved a very fair in- 
sight into the general physiological needs 
of a child’s body at birth and during the 
years that followed. Hence physical hy- 
giene habits and standards were incul- 
cated in their nervous systems and minds. 
But no one had been interested in giv- 
ing these parents a similar insight into 
their psychical needs. Hence they 
did not know that every normal 
child brings into the world with it 


the mechanism for two kinds of behavior 
—the unlearned and the learned. Neither 
did they know that the treatment which 
some of the unlearned tendencies to 
behavior receive at the hands of parents 
during the first months of a child’s 
life will determine whether he learns to 
be a howler or not; during the second or 
third year whether she learns to be a 
bumper or not; yet the knowledge of 
these and other non-learned tendencies to 
behavior and their proper management is 
available today. It is being taught 
chiefly to those who are to become teach- 
ers. Consequently, many a child comes 
under a wise mental 
hygiene, for the first 
time, when he attends 
a good kindergarten or 
primary school. 


Value of the Early 
Start 


HIS seems to the 

thoughtful unfair 
both to the child and to 
the parent. That few 
people have thought 
through a policy fairer 
to both, can be seen by 
following quotations: | 

Dr. Wm. C. Bagley 
at the National Super- 
intendence meeting in 1913, reported, 
“that a student in the University of 
Illinois made’ a study of the relation 
between church membership and going 
to prison. He took the records of the 
penitentiaries in his state first, then of 
other states. He found,that while the 
figures varied some from state to state, 
that the general order of the denom- 
inations studied remained unchanged. 
This led to a study of the cause. His 
conclusion was that the four churches 
which sent the most people proportion- 
ate to the size of the denomination to 
penitentiaries were those which paid the 
least attention in their tenets and prac- 
tices to the care and culture of early 
childhood; and conversely, that those 
four denominations which paid the 
greatest amount of attention to children, 
sent the fewest persons to penal in- 
stitutions.”” 

In 1919 he used this same material in 
speaking to the International Kinder- 
garten Union on “The Things That 
Count.” His conclusions were these: 

“1. The secret of character develop- 
ment lies in the education of little 
children. 

2. The kinder- (Continued on page 40) 
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Why “Call the Doctor’? 


(Continued from page 4) 


denied herself candy and sodas and made 
over her hats to buy them. The cheap, 
loud, vulgar perfumes, of course, she 
would have nothing to do with. 

But it wasn’t so much the smooth, 
clear, unwrinkled skin, the fine eyes, in- 
telligent nose, the pretty chin, and the 
delicate odor, that made Mabel Brown 
so attractive. It was the something that 
dwelt inside her, a sort of radiance of 
loveliness, the soul of béauty and order 
and tranquillity and kind thoughts that 
came out to you and made you aware 
that here was a rare person indeed. 


NE day I got up courage to ask Mabel 
Brown how she came to stay so 
young and well and happy-though-mar- 
ried, and how she kept her husband so in 
love with her. 

“My father was a doctor,”’ said Mabel 
Brown, ‘and he warned me long ago 
that most of the ailments that women 
acquire, the nervousness, and the de- 
pressions, and the headaches, and the 
backaches, and the goiters, and the 
sleeplessness, come from boredom and 
monotony. They are suffering from 
nothing so much as too much of them- 
selves, too much fear of what their 
neighbors will say and think, too much 
inhibition of their natural instincts and 
desires, not enough play. ; 

“He said there was nothing like 
gossiping and malicious thinking, and 
tending to other people’s business when 
you should be tending to your own for 
making women old and puffy and 
wrinkled and near-sighted before their 
time. That fear—which includes timid- 
ity and jealousy and resentment and 
envy—makes tiny wrinkles and lines 
all over one’s face. That quarrels with 
one’s husband and nagging one’s chil- 
dren and going into all sorts of emotional 
fits use up the glands meant to keep up 
bodily and muscular ‘tone,’ and that 
the secretions from these glands have 
all they can do keeping the various parts 
of the body fit and in balance as it 
is. And that any continued ‘glandular 
explosions,’ or violent losses of ‘tone,’ 
made permanent inroads on the dis- 
position, and changed firm, healthy flesh 
and skin into a flabby, wrinkled, sickly 
looking surface. 

““My father always said, ‘Do not in- 
dulge in extravagances. Extravagances, 
even in virtue, become vices. (You 
know the woman who keeps her home 
so clean that her husband cannot be com- 
fortable in it.) Be yourself. Develop 
your own individuality, and encourage 
others to do the same. Do what you 
think is right. Don’t be afraid of what 
folks may say. It is better to be ac- 
tive and alert than to stagnate from 
inactivity. You learn by making mis- 
takes. Eat simple foods. Live out- 
doors as much as youcan. Do not com- 
plain, or read your husband’s letters. 
Make play of your work. And your 
health will take care of itself. 

“Therefore, I married the man I 


wanted to, in spite of the fact that the 
neighbors thought I should marry a 
richer one. I took a real interést in 
his business, and helped him develop 
it. I have never had time for local 
gossip, because I find that I have plenty 
of work before me in looking after my- 
self. I always do what I can for people 
who really need my help, and I should 
be narrowing my life down most un- 
necessarily if I did not take a part in 
civic and national movements. I re- 
spect my husband’s reserves. I do not 
question him and try to probe into his 
thoughts, and feel abused if there is 
something he is keeping to himself. If 
problems and differences arise, we talk 
things over like sensible and just beings. 
We never say unkind and bitter things 
to each other in a joking way. I do not 
laugh at him or at his confidences. I 
realize that, being a man, he must 
talk about himself and his plans to some 
one, and that if he cannot tell them to 
me there is danger of his telling them to 
some one else who ‘can understand.’ 
I never take him for granted, and there- 
fore he does not take me for granted. I 
try not to nag him. I do not insist that 
he come home for hot meals, and I do 
not listen to his telephone conversations. 

“But most of all, I refuse to let our 
life and our love become dull and com- 
monplace. If I find us slipping into 
monotony, or that any of us are getting 
irritable or on each other’s nerves, I 
try to arrange it so that some of us can 
get away for a few days. There is 
nothing like getting out—if only for a 
trolley ride or a walk through the woods 
—to restore one’s equilibrium and sense 
of proportion. And I twist things 
around, manufacture surprises, make 
different combinations of the elements 
that make up my life and surroundings. 
My husband may come home and find 
the entire house changed around. 
“T am continually playing a role—the 
role of a happy, energetic woman. I 
insist that my stage setting shall be 
interesting and full of color, not a drab 
background for drudgery. And because I 
expect my husband to play his part ex- 
céllently, he expects the same from me.”’ 

And hasn't Mabel Brown the right 
idea of it? 


HY is it you read a book on to 
the end, or sit breathless through 
aplay? Isn't it because you want to find 
out “‘how it’s coming out?’’ It is the 
uncertainty of events, the dramatic sus- 
pense, the ingenious twists and turns, 
the play of fancy and imagination that 
hold your interest? 

When you feel that you are just at 
the end of your rope, and you can’t 
stand the same old routine, and the same 
old house, and the same old people, 
and you're miserable and achey and 
you’re sure you're going to die or be 
taken down with some dreadful dis- 
ease, stop a minute before you call the 
doctor. Then think of Mabel Brown. 


The Golden Penny 


A Johnny Mouse and the Woozgoozle Story 


(Continued from page 50) 


really needs to have something bought 
for them,”’ said Billy Bear. 

“Me, too,’’ chimed in Johnny Mouse 
and the Woozgoozle. Then they thanked 
old Whixwhangle for the golden pennies 
and all climbed onto the Woozgoozle’s 
Magic Stick. ‘‘For,’’ the Woozgoozle 
told his cousin Whixwhangle, “I have 
invited a great many friends over to my 
house to a strawberry shortcake dinner 
and we must hurry and get there.” 

Billy Bear, Johnny Mouse and the 
Woozgoozle wanted old Whixwhangle to 
go with them, but he told them he had 
to deliver the cakes to poor people who 
did not have anything nice to eat. “I 
bake bread and cakes every day for 
them,” he said as he shook hands and 
said ‘‘Good-bye.”’ 

“Weill, that was a nice adventure,” 
said Johnny Mouse as he and Billy 
Bear and the Woozgoozle climbed off the 
stick in front of the Woozgoozle’s house. 


“You bet it was,”’ Billy Bear and the 
Woozgoozle replied. ‘‘Now, we must be 
very careful of our golden pennies so 
that we do not lose them.” 

Billy Bear, Johnny Mouse and the 
Woozgoozle found the Woozgoozle’s 
house filled with their friends and it 
took only a minute for the Woozgoozle to 
wish for a great large table covered with 
lovely dishes filled with delicious straw- 
berry shortcake and whipped cream. 
So you may well know that they all 
had a lovely time and all they could 
possibly eat at the Woozgoozle’s party. 


Gloves 
UY gloves of good material, well- 
stitched, and well-fitted; they are 
cheaper in the end. 

Prolong the life of gloves by blowing 
up and pulling gently into shape after 
use and mending rips as soon as they 
start. 
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UNT BELLE has written a really 
great book—great because it goes 

to the very heart of the subject of baby 
culture. And how practical she is! No 
sentimental generalities — just matter- 
of-fact, common-sense advice on almost 


every problem that baffles young 
motherhood. 
Her wonderful, reassuring, comfort- 


ing first chapter tells how to prepare 
for the baby. Just this one chapter 
will mean health and sturdy 
growth to thousands of 
coming infants. 


And then, 


chapter 
after chap- 
ter, she 
guides and 
counsels on 
each phase of 
baby’s develop- 
ment — clothes, 
food, nursery 
furnishings, the 
first critical weeks, 
baby ailments, the 
bath, baby’s skin, 
teeth, first steps, 
habits, weight, first 
aids—until the sturdy 
little youngster, rom- 
per clad, is larking with 
playmates — one more 
Better Baby ” 


_ The book is carefully 

indexed, beautifully illus- 
trated and contains charts, 
tables, etc. 


It is a genuine delight to 
offer this wonderful book to 
mothers at a nominal price of 25 
cents, because it is the appreciation 
of three generations of mothers 
which has made Mennen Borated 
Talcum known the world over as 
the perfect, safe, talcum for baby. 


_ The edition is limited, so we ad- 
vise sending 25 cents at once for 
your copy. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. AJ. USA. 
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THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
. Montreal, Quebec 
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One of the Keds sport shoes. Excellent for 


tennis, canoeing, sailing. High or low 


AT 


One of the new Keds pumps. Either 
with a heel or without, also with 
ankle strap. Very trim and neat 
looking. ' 


One of the children’s Keds—made on Nature 
last. For dress up or play. There are also 
oxfords, sandals and high shoes for children 
in the Keds line 


One of the leather trimmed Keds. 
With either brown or white leather. 
Welt construction sole of rubber com- 
position. Very popular. } 


Shoes. can make such a 
difference in a summer 


VERYONE is discovering that canvas 

rubber-soled shoes—originally designed 
for sport—are just the thing for everyday 
wear. What a difference they make! 


When you are taking life easy—saunter- 
ing to the mail, visiting with a neighbor, 
working about the house, they are so restful, 
so neat, so cool-looking. They give you the 
relaxation you wish in warm weather. 

When you are really exercising—tennis, canoeing, 


sailing, walking, how much quicker, lighter, more 
agile they make you. 


Keds will give you a new idea of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes. You will notice the difference right 
away. There is a shapeliness in the last, a fineness 
in the quality of the canvas and the rubber, a 
sturdiness of construction that makes them hold 
their shape. 


There are many kinds of Keds—pumps, oxfords, 
high shoes and low. There are also many for 
men and boys. 


You can get the style you wish at your dealer’s. 
If he does not carry them he will secure them 
for you. = 


Keds were originated and are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. The name is 
marked on every pair. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Not all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. Keds 
are made only by the 
United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes. 


Woman’s World 


Mater 


(Continued from page 8) 


inch of ground she conceded, and watch 
her take it back again! He stood quite 
sul, watching her, his jaw set. 

“Lillian—are you going to go on with 
—this sort of thing—for the rest of 
your hfe?” 

She stared at him in real dismay. He 
was so obviously putting the thing at 
last into words for them both. “‘There is 
no right in the world great enough—”’ 
she began, and stopped. 

His expression did not change. “J am 
taking the right,’ he said. “I am nota 
man to go by any sort of precedent.” 

He was, after all, living up, or down, 
to that gauge-line which she had merely 
guessed at. ‘‘Please—’’ she said, “‘let us 
not go on with it—”’ 

He spoke, a little thickly. ‘“‘Heaven 
knows, that is just what I want you 
to do.” 


HE did not take her eyes from his 

face. “I cannot have you misjudge 
me—or my husband.’’ The words went 
to him in a flash of her old spirit. 

“T do not misjudge either of you— 


or myself.” 
She was trembling, and _ infinitely 
scornful. ‘‘Do you think, having made 


my bed, I am not brave enough to lie 
in it? The worst half of—failure is 
admitting it. Well, I do not admit 
that either Mac or I has failed.” 

He stood, for a moment, quite still, 
regarding her with slightly bent brows. 
“Wait—”’ he said, ‘Jet me give you a 
bit of personal history. Once, before 
I knew you, I went into a partnership. 
It—went to pieces on the rocks. Well, I 
built again. Whatever I have achieved 
since has been through some lesson 
learned then. I—would not accept any 
sort of defeat. I tell you I built again— 
Lillan—!”’ 

Iie was, as she looked at hin, filling 
in the picture, a man of action, and 
power, holding for her, in some sort, 
a kind of romance—she could vision 
him in his office, putting his finger 
bluntly on a hundred keys, setting in 
motion intricate wires—she resolutely 
closed her eyes. From the garden 
spaces came the sound of birds—that 
woke her every morning chattering 
under the eaves. She began to tell 
herself little, foolish things, that Mac 
was coming on the 6.10, that it would 
take him just thirteen minutes to walk 
up the hill, that she must remember 
to order starch and bluing for the 
laundress on Thursday! She drew a 
deep breath. She was still not looking 
at him. 

“If I ever build again, John—it must 
be on old foundations—’’ It was quite 
all that her courage was equal to. Her 
lips had grown colorless, her arms hung 
hmply. But at least she was putting 
distance between them, stepping back 
from that parched and debatable ground! 

He said. something, still in that 
slightly thickened voice. ‘‘I—want you 
to think that over.” 

She shook her head. ‘There is 
nothing to think of. It is mirage.”’ 

He repeated it, more slowly. “I want 
you—to think it over.’’ His head sud- 
denly lifted. He held for her once 
more that look of power. ‘The yacht 
will leave Pier Eleven on the sixth. 
That is next Tuesday. I—shall hold 
her up until the last minute—’’ he 
was not meeting her eyes. 

“You are very stubborn, John—”’ 
she was still fighting for composure, 
to keep the moment from being any- 
thing out of the common. 

He looked at her suddenly. ‘Yes. 
In the matter of loving—’’ with the 
briefest sort of nod he had turned, 
was striding through the front hall. 
She heard the door close quietly after 
him as she sank on a chair and locked 
her hands together with brimming, tear- 
scorched eyes! 

The Bennings stayed late. They 
usually did, for that matter—and left 
just when flesh and blood were at the 
tag end of tiredness. Lillian Annesley, 
clearing the litter from the table where 
Morty had smoked countless strong 
cigars, dragged herself wearily into the 
dining room to gather up and sort the 
silver. Back of her, Mac was turning 


off the lights. He called in, always 
with that constraint in his voice which 
crept into it when they were alone. 
“Can I help you with anything?” 

“No, thank you.’ She half turned. 
“T meant to tell you. John Herries 
was here today.”’ 

He was not apparently greatly inter- 
ested. ‘“‘I went in on the train with 
him this morning.’ 

“Yes. He said he had met you. 
And that you spoke about the fishing 
trip with Jim Sands.’’ Her voice fell 
flatly. 

“J did. But that’s all off.” 

“Off?’’ she said. ““You mean you have 
given it up?” 

He nodded. “I'll tell you why when 
we get upstairs.’ It seemed to her 
that he was looking at her strangely. 
That was a part of the pity of it, there 
was always that feeling that he was 
outside, a stranger! 

She lingered, in spite of that absolute 
fatigue; over the small duties which 
she could not trust to her maid. She 
was inexperienced. It had often seemed 
to Lillian, morbidly conscious of that 
inner life which she could share with 
no living creature, that the whole town 
was inexperienced, like her boy, half- 
grown, or the little house, so crudely 
aping an art it could never really attain 
—or those neighbors of hers, who could 
be upset by an unfilled order at the 
butcher’s, or a delayed train! It was 
she who was sounding the depths. 
She had often imagined how horribly 
shocked the little bride across the way 
would be, were she to say to her some 
time—‘‘It is possible for a man and a 
woman to live under the same rooftree, 
and be miles apart—I know, because 
it is happening every day to my hus- 
band and to me!’’ Poor little bride, 
who would have heart to set her straight 
about those souls who travail ins outer 
darkness? : 

Mac was waiting, it seemed, till she 
was ready to precede him up the stairs. 
He was always courteous. It was a 
fact she was grateful for, since it made 
daily living a possible thing between 
them. He had never, she remembered 
that, spoken a rough word, voiced in 
any way their mutual shortcomings... 
He was, when she thought of it, some- 
times painfully cheerful, whistling up 
the path, fussing with the garden, 
taking his part in the civic life of the 
town as if he were a happy landlord! 
Poor Mac! ; 

She put the silver in its basket and 
went slowly up to the floor above. 
The landing, where she paused: for a 
moment, looked homelike with a small. 
case of books and an easy chair. Some- 
times Mac liked to drop into it while 
he waited dinner. She smiled as she 
took in, with a brief glance, the well- 
draped window-curtain stuff stenciled 
by her own hand. At least of one thing 
her heart acquitted her, she had made 
every one of her husband’s hard earned 
dollars count—she, who could have 
walked royally in purple! The small 
economies, sacrifices made to keep Roy 
at a good school, or to send Mac off 
on those rare fishing trips—they were 
a sort of salvage to her conscience, a 
sop to the one real virtue that she had 
held to, she had at least kept faith 
with the letter! 


HE went in to her own room and 

softly closed the door, getting into the 
loose gown of the morning. She was 
brushing her hair when she heard her 
husband’s knock. It fell, as she went 
to meet him, in a dark cloud about her 
half-bare shoulders. ‘Come in,’’ she 
said, ““Mac—” 

He did not look at her, but went 
and sat down by the little table that 
held her reading lamp. His face under 
its light looked strangely hollowed. It 
was as if features she thought she knew 
perfectly had suddenly grown unfa- 
miliar. ‘‘Lillian—I told you the fishing 
trip is off—Roy has quit school. There 
was a letter at the office this morning— 
he is—leaving by the night train.” 

“Roy—?"’ She was staring at him. 
“Why, but he wrote me—” she stopped, 
puzzled. 
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“TIT know. But it seems that the 
little Archer girl—they have fallen in 
love, Lillian, they—want to get mar- 
ried.” 

She stood, the brush still in her hand. 
Her face had gone white. ‘Why, but 
that’s absurd,”’ she said hotly, ‘‘why, 
they are just a boy and girl! You— 
you've got to stop it, Mac. I—” 

“Wait a minute,’”’ he said, quietly, 
“think it over. Would it be fair to 
them, to stop it—even if we could?” 

She hardened. “How do you mean, 
fair?’ 

His voice was still mild. ‘I mean— 
fair to spoil something that seems the 
biggest thing in the world to them 
both.”’ 

She sat on the bed’s edge, tapping 
with a small slippered foot on the rug. 
“But it’s all too absurd!’’ Her voice 
suddenly went from her. She struggled 
with some new emotion in it, something 
too deep for tears. She was seeing 
that old image of a young mother, 
dreaming dreams above a small boy 
who slept in a little room off her own— 
watching him trudging off through fresh- 
fallen snow to school, feeding his insati- 
ate hunger with cookies from the kitchen! 

“Roy is twenty, Lillian—”’ 

She made an impulsive gesture. “I 
simply could not bear it, Mac. He 
might be making a mistake! That 
little Archer girl—how can they know 
what is best, or judge of what, marriage 
is—’’ she broke off with that old, 
strained look in her eyes. 

“They will have to work out life 
for themselves, Lillian, as—we did.”’ 

“As we did—!’’ She looked at him 
then, “‘I think we are still working, Mac, 
on a dead failure—!’”’ 

His expression did not change. “You 
are losing the main point, I think, 
Lillian. He must go on with his studies. 
I want you to back me in that. As 
for the other thing—I say, again, I 
don't think we either of us have the 
right to spoil it for them—’”’ 

She tossed the hair from her fore- 
head. ‘‘Will you let me see his letter?”’ 

He drew it from his pocket, hesi- 
tantly, as if he were conscious that 
it might pain her, but she read it dry- 
eyed, her face set and expressionless. 


‘Dear Pater: I am going to give youa 
bit of a bounce, when I tell you I am 
leaving here on the night-special to- 
morrow. I haven’t been flunked. I 
simply want to get on to a man’s job 
without wasting any more time.. The 
fact is, Dad, that Helen Archer has 
promised to marry me, and I owe certain 
things to her—. One of them is to 
get busy with my life work. It’s very 
wonderful, Dad, and I simply can’t fail 
her. As far as my diploma is con- 
cerned it wouldn’t get me anywhere. 
You did without one and made good, so 
don’t worry about that end of it. I cer- 
tainly appreciate the money you've 
spent up to date, and the things you 
and the Mater have done—you've both 
been simply great! I am trusting you 
to square Helen and me up with the 
Mater. Your affectionate son, 

Roy Annesley. 

“P.S. Do you think I’d have a chance 
with your office? I have a hunch I’d 
like Insurance.—Roy.”’ 


HE did not speak. She could not 
trust herself to do that. She merely 

folded the letter and handed it back. 
There was a dull ache at her heart. 
It was the fact that her boy had gone 
with his confidence to the silent man 
sitting there—that she had been left 
out! Beyond and above all her misery 
lay that one, culminating grievance. 

“You see,’’ he said expressively, “chow 
he feels about it—”’ 

She turned on him at the word, those 
tragic eyes of hers. ‘“Feeling—!’’ It 
was as if she had told him it was a rock, 
to make shipwreck of any life that did 
not steer clear of it, that it had made 
shipwreck of hers! 

He got up, slowly. He was a tall 
man, not unimpressive. “I wish,’’ he 
said, “‘you wouldn't let it worry you. 
The thing will work out.” 

She bit her lips. “Do things ever 
work out? It hasn’t been my expe- 
rience.”’ 

His face hardened. ‘“‘That is some- 
thing I wanted to say, Lillian, now 
that you touch on it—I quite realize— 


that it has been for Roy’s sake that we 
have kept things going. Now that there 
is to be a change—if there is anything 
you can suggest that will make things 
easier for you, life any happier—’”’ 

She shook her head. ‘It doesn't 
matter.”’ 

He met her eyes squarely. 
ters to me.” 

She looked at him across the void. 
It had not occurred to her that he 
had ever realized it in full—now she 
knew. “If you don't mind,” she said, 
“let us not discuss it. I—don’t think 
I am up to it, tonight.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ he said. The 
next moment he had quietly closed 
her door. 


“Tt mat- 


E CAME in upon them at break- 

fast. It was Sunday, and there 
were waffles. The little maid was serv- 
ing them as he set down his grip in 
the hall. He was tall, like his father, 
but with his mother’s eyes. 

“T say,”’ he said, “how bally good it 
feels to be home again!’ He was 
flushing up to his close-cropped head, 
boyishly conscious of the thing that 
had happened to him, that hung over 
all three. 

“All right, boy, your place is set." 
His father was pulling out his chair. 

There was some desultory conversa- 
tion. What struck his mother with a 
pang was that he seemed to have gained 
new stature. In a way he had out- 
grown them, and yet he had never 
seemed so near! His father met him 
in the only way possible, as man to man. 
But Lillian was thinking—‘‘we are for- 
ever shut out, we who were everything, 
for the Archer girl!”’ 

Later, awkwardly, he brought up the 
subject. ‘“‘Helen is coming around at 
eleven, if you don’t mind, She thought 
you'd like to see her.’’ 

His mother looked at him, “Oh, Roy, 
are you both—sure?”’ 

He met her gaze without flinching. 
“Dead sure, Mater.’’ 

She persisted, a little faintly. ‘“‘But 
how are you to know? You are so 
young, Roy, and Helen—”’ 

He settled it. ‘“‘We know,” he said, 


. “as you and my father knew, Mater. 


It’s just a thing you are dead sure of 
together. I—can't explain it.” 

She knew that Mac was watching 
the boy with steady, unreadable eyes. 
What she was not prepared for was his 
blunt statement. “Roy—if you and 
Helen feel that way about it, you 
go ahead. It’s not a thing to fool with, 
the human heart.’’ He got up, and 
walked out into the little hall. She 
could hear him taking in the Sunday 
papers. Her face had flushed. 

“Dear, it is such a big thing that 
you are doing.” 

He acknowledged that, quite humbly. 
“IT know, Mater, we both feel it’s the 
biggest thing that could ever happen 
to us."’ He suddenly lifted his head. 
His face had high lights on it. “It's 
great,”’ he said, ““Mater—you and Pater 
know that, because you have been 
through the thing yourselves.”’ 

She stirred under the thrust. “All 
kinds of disappointments and—disillu- 
sions will meet you, Roy.” 

He shook that off. “‘Don't be a Jonah, 
Mother—you and Dad seem to have 
weathered them.’’ His confidence in 
life was at present his principal asset. 
She tried to meet his mood. 

“Of course you will go back and 
finish. Get your diploma, Roy. No, 
dear, listen—you owe that to your 
father. He has made sacrifices—it 
would hurt him, Roy, horribly, to have 
you spoil his dream.’’ She had colored 
painfully. “Besides, you will have to 
get some position." 

He had her there. “I've already 
gotten one. I came down in the train 
with Buck Bailey’s Governor. He's 
offered me twenty a week to start on— 
electrical supplies.”’ 

“T thought you wanted to go into 
insurance?”’ 

He was patient with her. ‘‘Mater, 
it’s this way, I want to go into any- 
thing! It’s—it’s having Helen that 
counts—”’ and he added, haltingly, “I 
want us to have it while we are young!” 

He unfolded, with an awkward self- 
consciousness, his plans. ‘“‘We want to 
keep house. By (Continued on page 34) 
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Hot or cold refreshment can be kept 
always at hand in these graceful Icy- 
Hot carafes. 
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; Hot Coffee, iced 
lemonade, any bev- 
erage hot or cold — 
any food or fluid — 
can be carried for 
lunch, outings or 
motor trips. 


Howto Entertain Successfully 


—a Secret Every Experienced 
Hostess Knows 


When company drops in, and everyone is “talked out” 
and there comes one of those awkward pauses that every- 
body dreads, the successful hostess knows what to do— 


She serves something—something tempting and dainty 
—‘just to break the ice.” 


The Method of Successful Hostesses 


Whether she is expecting guests or not, the successful 
hostess always has something prepared, for no one knows 
when callers may come. And with Icy-Hots she is never 
at a loss for something appropriate and inviting, pre- 
pared in advance, kept just right, and ready. 

She isn’t required to desert her guests—chilled drinks, 
hot chocolate, ices—any refreshment— can be prepared 
in the morning and placed in an Icy-Hot. When com- 
pany calls it’s there, ready to convey the spirit of 
hospitality. 


Every Woman Should Have Icy-Hots 


Every woman who entertains, every mother, should 
have Icy-Hots—they’re so convenient for keeping 
foods or beverages—to carry hot foods or drinks on 
outings; to provide a hot lunch at work or in school; 
to keep ices and frappes without ice—for the buffet; 
for the sick-room. 

Icy-Hots, which keep their contents cold 72 hours, or 
hot 24, are made in many shapes—jars with wide 
mouths for solid foods, or soups; pint and quart bottles, 
jug sets, lunch kits, carafes, and motor restaurants. If 
it bears the Icy-Hot Temperature Test Tag, it’s genu- 
ine. Any good store can supply you. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY 
130 Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LL 


Ices or ice cream can be kept without 
ice in this wide-mouthed Icy-Hot jar 
and served when you like, 


FREE —a booklet every hostess should have 


Can you imagine anything more convenient than 
a dainty little booklet telling what to serve—a 
booklet full of refreshing recipes that can be made 
up in a minute? We have such a booklet. Write 
for it today. 


ICY-HOT 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 
«Made in -America 


Every Icy-Hot is_ther- 
mometer tested before 
shipment. It will keep 
water steaming hot 24 
hours or icy cold three 
days, regardless of outside 
temperature. 
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Woman’s World 


PLAIN AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK 


Sweaters and Hats | 
of Lighter Weight / 


Maltese Set: 


setin black and American Beauty. 
be made of any, of the lighter weight silk 
sweater 


and wool mixtures, art silks, 


or Shetland floss. 


A striking summer sport 


It may 


yarn 


Wate ay 


MALTESE SET 
Pre tmnaterials for this set are: Ten 


ounces main color, seven ounces 

eontrasting color; small amount 
same material green, for leaves, No. 4 
amber hook, one-half inch and one 
and three-fourth inch maltese staples, 
twenty-three inch and thirty-six inch 
hat wires with clips. (A very little 
green-covered wire is desirable for stems, 
but not imperative.) Note: If silk is 
used nine of main color, and six of con- 
trasting color, one hundred and seventy- 
five yard spools will be sufficient. (This 
may be a little more than needed, but it 
is always advisable to buy more, rather 
than less, of necessary materials, as all 


stores redeem unopened packages.) To 
make maltese lace: Make a_ loose 
knot at end of wool, place the knot 


between the prongs of needle; drape the 
thread around the opposite side of the 
needle. Insert hook in knot, catch the 
hook under the thread and pull through 
the knot. This will make one chain 
stitch. Take hook out of work. Turn 
hairpin to the left, bring the wool around 
the right prong, insert hook in previous 
stitch, catch hook in wool and pull 
through loop, make one stitch on the 
hook, “insert the hook under wool over 
left prong of needle and draw wool 
through, now draw or crochet another 
stitch, and take hook out of work. Turn 
to left and repeat from*. 


Directions for Sweater: Make 8 strips 
of maltese 185 loops long; this forms the 
two fronts, over shoulders, and side backs: 
2 strips 90 loops for center back; 2 strips 


63 loops for first row of sleeves; 4 strips 
50 loops long for second and third rows 
of sleeves; 2 strips 58 loops for last row. 

Sleeves: Each strip is finished on each 
side with a row of d c, taken through 
each loop, with same color. Be sure 
each loop is twisted. Join with con- 
trasting color, with which ch 3, s c in 
second stitch on opposite side where de- 
creasing is necessary, skip 2 instead of 
first and for increase, work in following 
stitch. For underarm join 59 loops, and 
make sleeve on remaining sixty-seven; 
last two rows of sleeve joined with body 
color, to give contrast to cuff. 

To shape fronts: Try on sweater; 
fasten body color opposite bust line and 
make arow ofte, ch 1, skip 1, to bottom, 
turn; ch 3, t c over ch 1, ch 1, t c over 
ch, to the next to the last space, turn; 
sc to space back, and repeat second row 
to bottom. Break thread and make 
other front same. Make a row of d ¢ of 
contrasting color around entire neck and 
bottom of sweater and sleeves. 

Cuff: With contrasting color make five 
rows same as shaping row of front; 
finish cuffs, collar and bottom of sweater 
with one row of loop stitches as follows: 
hold work with thumb and first finger 
of left hand. Insert hook in first stitch 
below, bringing up in front of end of 


finger with hook pointing to left; wind. 


twice around both hook and finger, 
pull stitch through, slp from finger, hold- 
ing loops with finger; draw through loops 
on needle; ch 1, skip 1, dc, and repeat. 
For collar and cuffs it is necessary to 
turn under and fasten with needle and 
yarn to make (Continued on page 45) 
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Knitted Blouse: Awarded the 
third prize in Woman’s World 
recent needlework contest. 
of mercerized cotton 
Filet collar, cuffs and bottom of 
belt are finished with a one-inch 
fringe.—Designed by Mrs. Min- 
nie Hirsch, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Explanation of Needlework Abbreviations 
will be found on page 44 


effect. 


It is 
in henna. 


KNITTED BLOUSE 


the collar and cuffs and belt are 

crocheted of soft-twisted mercerized 
crochet cotton No. 5. It will require 
about 14 balls of cotton and a steel 
crochet hook size 7 and a pair of amber 
knitting needles size 3. 


Beginning at the back, cast on 85 sts, 


Te body and sleeves are knitted and 


‘knit eight and one-half or nine inches. 


Then cast on 50 sts for the sleeve. Knit 
across and cast on 50 sts for other 
sleeve. Knit until work measures 
about six inches. Now knit 83 sts and 
slip on a holder or extra knitting needle. 
Bind off 19 sts for neck and knit balance 
of sleeve, increasing at neck every third 
row for three times. When sleeve is the 
width required—about seven inches 
from shoulder—bind off 50sts and con- 
tinue knitting balance to even length 
at back. Make the other side the same. 


Filet Collar, Cuff and Belt: Ch 51, 
t ¢ in fourth stitch from hook, 1 t ¢ in 
each of next 2 sts, 13 sps, 1 gr, ch 5, 
turn. 2d Row—15 sp, ch 3, turn. 3d 
Row—1 gr, 13 sp, 1 gr, ch 5, turn. 4th 
Row—5 sp, 3 gr, 7 sp, ch 3, turn. 5th 
Row—1 gr, 6 sp, 1 gr, 1 sp, 1 gr, 4 sp, 
1 gr, ch 5, turn. 6th Row—5 sp, 5 gr, 
5 sp, ch 3, turn. 7th Row—1 gr, 4 sp, 
1 gr, 1 sp, 1 gr, 6 sp, 1 gr, ch 5, turn. 
8th Row—7 sp, 3 gr, 5 sp, ch 3, turn. 
Repeat from the first row until required 
length for each part. To make the 
fringe around collar and cuffs and bottom 
of belt: Insert hook in first stitch, take 
work and hook in your left hand, holding 
work and hook firm between thumb and 


Tuxedo and Hat: A 
the knot stitch with alternating stripes of 
“fluted” double crochet, and with rippled hip 
Combinations suitable are: black with 
white, gray with Harding blue or coral. 


Suitable for Sport 
S and Summer Wear 


new variation of 


5G 


forefinger. Wind thread over hook and 
finger tip three times. Insert hook in 
next stitch, then make a stitch through 
the three loops, drop off of finger. De 
in next stitch and repeat. 

Sew the underarm seam and sleeves 
together with strand floss, then sew 
on the collar, belt and cuffs. 


TUXEDO AND HAT 


ATERIALS: Fifteen balls of fibre 
M silk and one each of steel hooks 
Nos. 2 and 4. 

Directions: With No. 4 hook begin at 
waistline in back, with a ch of 100; tc in 
fourth stitch from hook, 2 t c in next 2 ch; 
*make single knot stitch; fasten with 
loose d c in second ch*, repeat twice. In 
next knot draw through with s c instead 
of regular knot stiteh, and skip 1 ch, 7 
tc in next stitches. Repeat these two 
groups across, ending with 3 t c, ch 3. 
turn. 2d Row—T c over t c, knot over 
knot, catching hook each time through 
the knot below—and being careful to 
make a loose stitch to prevent puckering. 
Work back and forth until work meas- 
ures eight inches. Next Row—S c to 
last knot (drawing work firmly at under- 
arm to make armseyes small). Make 
1 knot st and continue across, omitting 
for other arm, same as first end. Make 
six and one-half inches on this width, 
then make first two stripes of each, 
and work back and forth for shoulder. 
Make 8 rows even, then increase, at 
neck edge, 1 st each alternate row until 
the stripe of 7 t ¢ is complete. When 
twentieth row is reached, ch 14,°> and 
make 4 tec (to (Continued on page 45) 
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Hand Hemstitching © 
Lends Charm to Summer Wardrobes 


Bae REVEN oM. GRANT 


VEN the simplest frocks and 
E blouses of home manufacture may 

be given a subtle charm by dainty 
touches of hand hemstitching. Year by 
year women are coming to realize that 
simple garments, carefully made, with 
here and there a suggestion of hand- 
work, are much to be preferred to those 
whose bad cut or doubtful -style -is 
hidden by a profusion of machine-made 
embroidery and trimming. Of course 
there are well made, stylish clothes to 
be had, especially the foreign made 
frocks we so often see in the shops, 
rich with hemstitching, but not all of us 
can afford them. As this mode of trim- 
ming promises to be most popular this 
year, why not resurrect this art of our 
grandmothers’ day and apply it our- 
selves? . 

This doesn’t mean that one must 
spend one’s time in elaborate stitchery; 
above I have shown a dress suitable for 
almost any daytime activity whose sole 
claim to distinction consists in a few 
rows of hemstitching, tastefully applied. 
But could one wish a more delightful 
dress for summer wear? Voile, batiste, 
handkerchief linen, in fact any material 
in which the threads are distinct and 
easy to draw, may be used. Cut the 
waist in the popular kimono style so 
that the sleeves lie on the straight of the 
goods, (Fig. 1.) 


After drawing the threads in the under 
material, turn under edges of strip to be ap- 
plted and baste in place. Then hemstitch, 
catching thread through both materials. 


The little girl who wears a dainty 
frock of white voile has delft blue bands 
of the same material applied with hem- 
stitching in blue, on which her mother 
has embroidered white coin dots. To 
apply one band of material over another 
in this way, see Figure 2. 

The well-dressed woman of today 
realizes the value of a number of collar 
and cuff sets. Nothing so sets off the 
charms of a new frock or so freshens 
an old one. ,Here is a set made of 
handkerchief linen, collar, cuffs and 
modesty, which will please the most 
fastidious woman. Shown in the sketch 
above with one of the popular Tuxedo 


Dotted lines indicate where threads are to 


be drawn for hemstitching. 


sweaters, the design consists merely 
of inch and a half squares, every other 
one double, thus giving a checkerboard 
effect. (Fig. 3.) These double squares 
are applied like the bands on the little 
girl’s dress, and in a sheer material such 
as handkerchief linen are very effective. 

The blouse shown above with its 
crisp hemstitched frill, is easy to make 
and would look very smart worn with a 
suit. The frill may be pleated or 
gathered, and, like the collar and cuffs, 
is finished with a half inch hem. 

Of course, the summer hostess wants 
a dainty apron to protect her frock. 
What could be more attractive than the 
one above, with its row of checkerboard 
squares all around the edge and over the 
shoulders; even the wide apron ties have 
a row of squares across the end. 
Wouldn’t you like to have one for your- 
self? And, too, though Christmas seems 
far away, what pleasant ‘“pick-up”’ 
work it would make for your sewing 
basket, and how delightful the recipient 
would be when she opened the package 
at holiday time. 
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Fashioned 


Page 23 


OMEN who 
3 y are proud of 
their trim and dainty 
ankles buy Burson 
Fashioned Hose be- 
cause they fit perfectly 
and have no old- 
fashioned seams to 
offend the eye. Burson 
stockings are shaped 
in the knitting to con- 
form perfectly to the 
graceful lines of the 
leg. They hold their 
shape no matter how 
many times they are 
washed,and they wear 
a long time. 


SURSON 


TT oT, 


OS@e 


SILK. CoTTON . LISLE 


MERCERIZED 


REG US, PAT.OFF 


UNDERWEAR | 


i 


' 


DAINTY ATHLETIC 


ries 


«Just as Comfortable 
‘as Brother’s” 


Lady Sealpax is a new, under- 
wear joy for women, modeled 
after athletic underwear for 
men—always the last word in 
comfort because of its form- 
fitting styles, full seat, and wide 
legs — and yet just as dainty 
and feminine as you could wish 
your underwear to be. Made 
in an infinite variety of caress- 
ingly soft fabrics. Ask your 
dealer for Lady Sealpax—ina 
sanitary container. 


Sealpax for Men 


A better athletic 
underwear for 
men—cleaner be- 
cause it’s packed 
in an individual 
sanitary container. 


Sealpax 


for Children 


Mothers everywhere will tell | 
you the strong fabric, double 
seat, taped buttons, and other | 
reinforcement features make 
“Little Brother and Little 
Sister’’ Sealpax not only com- 

j 


fortable and healthful, but al- 
most wear-proof. All sizes— 
Ask to seeit. Also in asanitary 
container. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you,write us direct.Send 
for ‘‘The Sealpax Family’’ 
Booklet,describing the Seal- 
pax line. Address Dept. A-3. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY | | 
BALTIMORE, MD, : 
Canadian Representatives: : 


Walter Williams & Co. Montreal 
. T.H. Wardell - - Winnipeg 


Woman’s World 


This filet insert for bolster measures 26 inches from left to right and 9 inches from top to 


bottom. From left to right there are 210 spaces. 


Multiply the number of spaces by 3 and 


add 6 extra stitches, then tc in the 9th st from hook, *ch 2, skip 2, te, repeat from*, ch 5, turn. 


Filet Crochet Bedspread 
And Bolster Cover 


Effective Peacock Design by Mrs. C. S. Gregory, Morristown, N. J.. Wins Second Prize 


Esptigigine HH gestatatatestettiag 


epeset 


SEND US THE NAME 
OF YOUR LODGE 


and we will publish a design for crocheting its 
emblem. Designs will be published in the order in 
which requests are received. 

December issue contained Masonic emblem, 
January issue contained Knights of Columbus 
emblem and in the June issue appeared the Knights 
of Pythias emblem. 

To make this I. O. O. F. emblem use No. 50 
or 60 mercerized crochet cotton and a steel hook, 
size 12. Make ach of 243, tc in the 9th st and 
follow the block pattern. 


The filet insert for bedspread measures from left to 
right, 15 inches; from top to bottom, 18 inches. From 
left to right there are 107 spaces. Follow directions 


given for bolster for first row, then continue block 
pattern. 


An insertion 14 inches wide 
is set in to give an outline 
around the edge of the bed. 
Ch 36,- making 10 spaces. 
Then follow block pattern. | 


Use mercerized crochet . cotton No. 80. Steel 
crochet hook size 14. : 
Measurements for the completed bolster and bedspread 
should be determined by the size of the bed. 


The ends of the bolster and the four sides of the spread 
are finished with a hemstitched edge 214 inches wide. 
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Mrs. Velma S. Cole Takes First Prize in Needlework Contest 
Woman’s World Awards First Honors to Her Crocheted 
American Legion Emblem 


a RE ee 


MRS. VELMA S. COLE 


SED VEN as Betsy Ross with 


2 deft fingers a century 


and a half ago fashioned 
with needle and thread 
the flag of her country 
and of the Revolution- 
ary Army, so has Mrs. 
Velma S. Cole of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., wrought 
in exquisite crochet the emblem of the 
American Expeditionary Army. 

Propped up on pillows in her bed to 
which she was then confined with 
inflammatory rheumatism, Mrs. Cole 
painstakingly counted out the stitches 
and laboriously plied her needles al- 
though the strain at times seemed more 
than she could bear. 

The thought of entering a needlework 
contest or of winning a prize did not 
then enter her head for, as she says, it 
was more as a tribute to the boys in her 
own neighborhood and in the thousands 
of other similar neighborhoods who set 
aside their personal safety and donned 
the khaki and blue, that this elaborate 
work was undertaken. 

Mrs. Cole’s love of crochet and her 
dexterity in its making were instilled 
in her by her mother who taught her at 
an zarly age the use of hooked needles 
and the beauty they could be made to 
create. All her life she has been inter- 
ested in this branch of needlecraft and 
in it she has found a never failing solace. 

It has lightened sorrows, it has alle- 
viated pain, and from it she has drawn 
an optimistic philosophy which has en- 
abled her to “carry on’’ in the face of 
what to most of us might seem like 
overwhelming misfortune. 


. . . - . . 


The Legion design may be made of pure 
silk crochet, art silk crochet, or one of the 
delightful silky combination yarns, ac- 
cording to size desired. Model is of 
art silk, and measures fifteen inches in 
diameter. The Legion colors are used 
—bronze brown, royal blue, and gold. 
The outlining of center is done in a cop- 
pery shade of brown, two or three shades 
lighter than the crochet—to imitate as 
nearly as possible the Legion button. 
While the work is not difficult, it will 
not be at all satisfactory if carelessly 
done. Work firmly but not tightly. 

Note—The open space showing in 
illustration, inside wreath, is omitted in 
directions, or rather the wreath is brought 
to center and outside row is omitted. 

Materials required—1 oz. (200 yds.) 
ert silk crochet bronze brown; 100 yds. 
each gold and royal blue; 1 skein gold 
art silk rope, 2 skeins rope for center 
outlining and French knots; No. 3 


crewel needle; No. 5 steel crochet hook. 
If pillow is used, one 20-inch size, and 
1 yard 36-inch material for cover, to 
match bronze center. If framed, it 
should be mounted over brown silk, 
satin, or velvet, to form a square mat, 
on cardboard about two inches larger 
than diameter of crochet. 
Directions—With brown, ch 3, join 
in ring, fill with d c, and work in rounds 
without joining. 2d Row—2 dc in each 
stitch. 3d Row—2 d ¢ in first stitch, 
one in next. 4th Row—1 d ¢ in first 
2 stitches, two in next, continue in this 
way, increasing to keep work perfectly 
flat, until there are 160 sts. Turn work, 
using back for right side, and ch 3 (for 
first t c; do this beginning each row); 
seventeen more t ¢ (ch 1, tc next stitch) 
fourteen times; 18 t c in next 18 sts, Te= 
peat these groups and spaces, making 
five of each; join with sl st each row. 
5th and 6th Rows—Te over 1 ch,with 
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opposite direction. Continue leaves to 
center of fifth group (point of star) and 
continue spaces between fifth and first 
points. 8th Row—Add 2 sps between 
all points. Make two more rows spaces, 
increasing if necessary, and on last row 
pick up points of leaves with sl st to 
match inner row. 

Bow—Make a chain sufficient length 
to pass over space between first and fifth 
star points, five times, and sl st back on 
it; arrange loosely, to correspond to 
emblem design on button, and make the 
center of chain sufficient length to go 
around stems four times loosely, d ¢ 
back on chain and arrange. 

Star points—(This is most exacting 
part of work.) Work from back, to cor- 
respond to center of design. Pick up 
stitches over first group and work ind c¢; 
when end is reached, stick a pin in last 
stitch, carry thread back to right end, 
and work over it, being careful it is 


Cue me od 
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needle length of thread, and even left 
side carefully with crewel needle. Make 
other four points to correspond. Fasten 
sold thread, and make one row d © all 
around, taking back of stitch; break out 
gold, and make five rows t c of blue, 
back of stitch only; break out blue and 
make five rows of gold, increasing as 
necessary to keep work perfectly flat. 
Last row of d ¢ with the ten little points 
of ch3, slstin 1st and second ch. Outline 
—Outer edge of star circle, and circle 
inside (about one and one-half inches be- 
tween) with simple outline stitch, 2nd 
put the “dots”’ of French knots, win_.ag 
only twice. U. S. is outline stitch and 
work back with satin stitch, over the 
outline only, 1 stineach stitch. ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Legion” is unique, and forms an 
imitation couching stitch in simplest 
kind of way. With gold rope, make 
letters over blue crochet as in button, 
by running needle under the front of top, 


ES , 


American Legion Emblem in crochet which was awarded first prize by Woman’s World, and which 
Mrs. Velma S. Cole says was intended as a tribute to the boys in khaki and blue 


1 ch between around. 7th Row—Spaces 
until in center over group; *ch 8, remove 
hook, catch in second stitch ahead, next 
to center, pull loop through, and make 
slist- ted ces ietistec..2 te. b htc, 1 die; 
1 sl st on the chain (this forms first leaf 
of wreath); ch 1, t ¢ over space; ch 9, fill 
chain as for first leaf (leave loose); ch 1, 
t ec over space*. Make leaves in this 
way, until center of top group is reached, 
when inner set is fastened to turn in 


covered in each stitch. This gives 
pattern same as center. Make four 
rows even, then decrease gradually 


on each end by sl st at right end, and 
taking last 2 sts together at left end, 
until point is reached. No definite 
instructions can be given to decrease, 
as worker must determine while work- 
ing, but about every third row. The 
point should reach to edge of work 
already done, when stretched. Leave 


alternate tc across, and through each 
alternate tc upright. A little practice 
will show method. 

Shaping—When finished, make a circle 
on heavy cardboard size of work when 
stretched, pin centers exact, and care- 
fully stretch, pinning evenly and closely; 
dampen carefully with a damp cleth and 
leave overnight. If yarn is used, chis 
is not necessary, but if art crochet, it 
curls unless treated. 
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To Brighten Youi 


Colorful Couch Cover: 


ORIGINAL DES@ 
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Porch or Living Room 


and Pillows in Applique 
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Woman’ 


By AGNES CARRO EPS HAY WAKD 


s World 


That watermelon need not always 
be an “‘earful’’ is shown by the il- 
lustration above. Three-inch slices 
cut from the heart of the melon 
with an apple corer, form the 
finger-like sections that can be ar- 
ranged in many attractive forms. 
Served ice-cold, it is a pleasing 
variant from the usual fruit cup. 


Another lily on a glass stem is this orange and marshmallow flower above. 


Old standbys in new combinations to bridge the gap between the last strawberry and the first fall fruits. 


PEON 


¥ 


Divide three-inch sections of ba- 
nanas into eighths lengthwise and 
pile them log-cabin style on lettuce 
leaves. Fillthe center of the square 
with any fruit mixture and add a 
cup of mayonnaise mixed with 
whipped cream. For a dessert the 
lettuce may be omitted and the 
center filled with cubes of gelatine 
and topped with whipped cream. 


The 


oranges are sliced lengthwise as for the orange and cottage-cheese salad and arranged 
in petal fashion at the sides of the glass. Fill the center with quartered marshmallows 
moistened with orange juice. This also may be served as a fruit cup or as a dessert. 


Cantaloupe and watermelon 
form a pleasing partner- 
ship. A thin circle of 
watermelon topped by a 
circle of cantaloupe from 
which the outer skin has 
been removed, and the cen- 
ter filled with diced water- 
melon, makes a most de- 
lightful combination. Or 
the half cantaloupe may be 
jilled with watermelon cubes 
—but always serve ice cold, 


For this water-lily salad cut fresh pineapple in quarters 
lengthwise, remove outer skin and core and cut each section 
into thin slices. Sharp scissors can be used to scallop sec- 
tions and to give lettuce a one-inch frill. Serve with French - 
dressing made with lemon juice and sweetened a trifle. 


With hot weather comes the 
questionable blessing of sour 
milk—which is a blessing, 
indeed, when cottage cheese 
is considered. Oranges 
sliced in thin strips from 
end to end of the orange, 
combined with the cottage 
cheese make this tempting, 
flower-like salad. Garden 
* lettuce forms the founda- 
tion and French dressing 
is the last moment touch. 
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L Some New Styles for Summer Fruits 
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ROMANCE 2 
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YOUR SUMMER READING 


HETHER you go to the seashore or the connect us in sympathy and in understanding with the 


mountains — or just stay at home in the 


men and women of far-off lands and bygone days. 


hammock—you’ll want a couple of good books to No matter what your mood or fancy, you will find 
supply the mental relaxation that you need. in this well selected list a book, or books, to meet it. 


Modern classics every one—by writers whose names are 


Between their covers are the romance, the adventure, known the world over. Only for a short time can we ex- 
the human joys and sorrows that give color to history and __ tend this offer, so make your selection and mail order now. 


THE 


Penrod—No. 1 


A picture.of a boy's heart. full of those 
lovable, humorous, tragic things which 
are hidden secrets to older folks unless 
one has the gift of understanding. A 
book that will unlock a flood of happy 
memories and restore the kindly twinkle 
to your eyes. Good as a trip to the 
fountain of youth. 


The U. P. Trail—No. 2 

A romance of the stirring days when the 
railroad first linked the west with the 
east. The book is an epic of a mighty 
episode in the history of this country, 
a tale of human passions at their best 
and their basest and human energies 
strained to their tensest. Instructive, 
engrossing, unforgetable. 


A Daughter of the Land—No. 3 


Kate Bates, a true ‘‘Daughter of the 
Land,” is as American as the Goddess of 
Liberty. She fought for her freedom 
against long odds, renouncing the easy 
path of luxury that leads to loss of self- 
respect. Patriotic in spirit, the book 
emphasizes the importance to the nation 
of the lives of those who till the soil. 


East Lynne—No. 4 
One of the most absorbing stories of 
love and of the tragic twists of fate ever 
written—intense, dramatic, heart-rend- 
ing. A book that will live as long as 
love and life exist. The illustrations 
with which the book abounds are taken 
from actual scenes in Hugo Ballin's 
modernized motion picture’ version. 


South Sea Tales—No. 5 


Stories of ‘‘frizzle~headed man-eaters” 
and others of the land whose law is 
“eat or be eaten.’’ Wonder stories 
of cool-headed courage, of steel nerves 
and supple muscles. Stories of pearl 
divers and sharp buyers and missionaries 
and cannibals—told as only Jack London 
can tell them. 


The Crevice—No. 6 


If you like to ferret out mysteries, to 
apply your powers of deduction, ob- 
servation and imagination to the solving 
of complex situations, read this powerful 
detective story written by Wm. J. Burns, 
the World’s greatest detective, in col- 
laboration with Isabel Ostrander. 


* 0, Last of the Mohicans—No. 7 
Recognized as one of the greatest Indian 
stories ever written, it deals with frontier 
life at the time of the French and Indian 


wars. It is intensely American in spirit, 
in scenery and in characters—with a 
great deal of the human nature that be- 
longs to all countries. It is illustrated 
with scenes from Maurice Tourneur’s 
motion picture production. 


Chip of the Flying U—No. 8 
A breezy, wholesome tale, wherein the 
reader pursues with interest the love 


affairs of Chip of the Flying U ranch, for 


its owner's niece. A clever, realistic 
story, abounding with the keen, whole- 
some humor of the American cowpuncher. 


Tess of the Storm Country—No. 9 


A story of University life in Ithaca, New 

- York. Tess, a daughter of the people 

We falls in love with a university student of 

E wealth and _ aristocratic traditions 


You will remember Tess and her love 
long after the shallow, conventiona! 
heroines of society novels have been 
forgotten. 


fi be The Mistress of Shenstone—No.10 
READ THESE NAMES: A delightful love story with het 


English country seats and _ baronia 

ZANE GREY Lads glee wane vartioedig invegnte 

GRACE MILLER WHITE Gane ofl Ticats vale eat 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER Fe ioctatchaer act wteae 7 oue 

GENE STRATTON PORTER has ne counterpart in modern literature 
JACK LONDON Just David—No. 11 


One of the most tender and most appeal. 


FLORENCE T BARCLAY ing tales that Eleanor H. Porter eve 


wrote is the story of Jyst David whc 


W. af fe BURNS and until the age of ten had lived with his 


father on the mountains—his violin and 
- ISABEL OSTRANDER the wild things of che woods as his only 


companions. Then comes a change and 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD David is left alone among strangers, 


BOOTH TARKINGTON . “ a big ee in their lives. 
B. M. BOWER Spe ae eked 


ELEANOR H. PORTER hardships endured and of love triumphant 


a aN you will revel in this big story 

of the Northwest as told by James Oliver 

MRS. HENRY WOOD Curwood. A tremendous photoplay has 
been made from this story and is now 
thrilling thousands. 


OUR REMARKABLE OFFER TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


{Wes is by far the most remarkable 
offer of high-class books that we have 
ever made. And only through a most 
unusual arrangement with the publishers 
are we able to extend the offer now. 


The quality of the books, the calibre of 
the authors and the liberal terms on 
which they are offered make this an 
opportunity you cannot afford to neglect. 


OFFER No. 1—Send us $1.00 and we will mail I REGARD the reading of good books 
you, postage prepaid, your choice of any one of as one of the surest ways of developing 
these books and send you Woman’s World (new mental poise and breadth of vision, and 
or renewal) for a full 12 months. I am pleased that it is possible for 
a Woman's World to offer at this time a 
OFFER No. 2—Send us two yearly subscrip- selection of books so representative of the 
tions (both of which must be new) together best in modern literature at so low a 
with $1.00in payment and we will send you, price. 
postage prepaid, any one of these books you 


select. WALTER W. MANNING. 


FoR EvERY MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY 


WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY—ENCLOSE DOLLAR AND MAIL COUPON Now 


COUPON No. 1 ! COUPON No. 2 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


I accept Offer No. 1. Enclosed is $1.00, for which send T accept Offer No. 2. Enclosed is $1.00, for which send 
me, postage paid, Book No.....-.-.-.--and Woman’s me, postage paid, Book No..._--.-. and send Woman’s 


World for a full 12 months. 


World for 12 months to each of the two names attached. 
DN iviOm sere to che rae See ee eee 


Street or Box No. 
CIEV a eonek a= Ree | nee tale. oe sc sees 
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JACK 
LONDON 
Author of 
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wiLb™ 


JACK LONDON 


arets Author of THE CALL OF THE WILD® 


THE 
OF SHENSTONE 


by FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


TY Gi 
Dlveirored |P Dilustrated } 

wilh scenes ftom the photople 
7A Rober! son‘ Cole Productic 
Slarrmg Pauline Frederick 


MYSTERY 


WILLIAM’ J BURNS | 
t ate 
cums | ISABEL OSTRANDER 
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When summer heat causes appetite and 
ambition to lag there's a delightful appeal 
for breakfast or lunch, in 


Grape-:Nuts 


Crisp, sweet,ready to serve, and soundly nourishing 
“There's a Reason” 


y 
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World 


Voman’s 


SET UART 


Daughter Introduces 


Pressure 


Cooking 


F YOU have a growing daughter 
I whom you are planning to send to 

college, you are doubtless wondering 
what effect the first years away from 
home will have on her. Will her first 
thought on her return be an attempt to 
store mother’s bric-a-brac in the attic 
and substitute candlesticks and some 
green pottery, or will she respect the 
memories that are associated with the 
household ornaments? In the event of 
the latter she may turn her energy 
and desire for convertion to something 
more practical and helpful. 

We are spending the summer at a 
farmhouse where Daughter is on her 
first summer vacation from an agri- 
cultural college in the middle-west. 
Knowing the sacrifices that have been 


Aluminum pressure cooker 


made to give her a college education 
she wants to help this first summer to 
lighten the kitchen work which has 
always been heavy during July and 
August because of the extra farm hands 
and the canning. She learned during 
this first college year that steam used 
for canning and preserving in factories 
has been adapted for use in the home, 
so that it is possible to save time, labor 
and fuel by its use. 

She ordered and had sent to the farm 
as a surprise to her mother a steam pres- 
sure cooker. After weighing the advan- 
tages of the various types of steam 
pressure cookers she selected one best 
adapted for her use—an aluminum cook- 
erwhich,although a trifle more expensive, 
was light in weight and easy to handle. 
Mother, somewhat skeptical but tolerant, 
examined the Pressure Cooker carefully. 
There was the aluminum cooker—the 
perforated platform to sct in the bottom 
—the lid fastened tightly with bolts and 
wing nuts—and the pet cock by means 
of which the air is let out as the steam 
pressure rises in the cooker—and through 
which the steam is later allowed to 
escape when the food is cooked. 

Daughter volunteered to do the can- 
ning. Apples, blackberries, cherries, 
grapes, tomatoes, peas and other fruits 
and vegetables were put up with so much 


less time, effort and expense that mother 
became interested. 

The fruit or vegetables were soon 
prepared for preserving. The cooker 
was then placed on the stove and a 
small quantity of water poured in the 
bottom. The cover was put on to 
warm the water before placing the glass 
jars in the cooker. The jars, slightly 
warmed, were placed on the trays and 
lowered into the cooker. The locking 
bolts were placed in position and the 
thumb nuts screwed down. ‘The pet 
cock was opened to let out the air and 
closed when the steam ‘conimenced to 
come out. In a few minutes the steam 
reached the required pressure. As soon 
as the pressure was obtained, the 
safety valve was adjusted to release 
excess steam. When the pressure had 
lasted the required time, the cooker 
was pushed to the back of the stove. 
When the indicator pointed to zero, 
pet cock and safety valve were opened, 
the wing nuts loosened. 

Mother was amazed at the ease with 
which Daughter managed the dreaded 
canning and the preparation of meals for 
the farmer’shelpers. Daughter laughed. 
“Follow the directions; you can’t go 
wrong,’’ she said. ‘‘The time and pres- 
sure table prepared by experts tell 
exactly how to treat the different things, 
and the bulletins from the State agri- 
cultural colleges show when and how 
the pressure cooker saves time and fuel. 


Another type of pressure cooker 


One day when unexpected relatives 
arrived from town, Daughter offered to 
cook dinner. Much. to mother’s sur- 
prise a dinner of chicken, rice, green peas, 
salad, bread and butter and steamed 
pudding was prepared in about one- 
third time generally required. 

Mother had been converted to the 
practicality of college training and is now 
using the pressure cooker—sometimes 
to prepare a whole meal—sometimes a 
part of it. It is specially good for the 
tough cuts of meat which are sometimes 
the only cuts to be obtained. 

A chart giving full directions such as 
Daughter used, will be sent to any 
reader of Woman’s World enclosing a 
stamped envelope with the request. 
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By 


GRACE VIALL GRAY 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables 


T MIGHT be well to enumerate 
the steps in berry and soft-fruit 
canning. 

4. Get the canner and all its acces- 

sories ready. 

2. Test and wash jars and tops and 

put in water to sterilize. 

3. Test rubber rings. 

4. Make syrup and put in double 

boiler to keep hot. 

5. Prepare the product—hull, seed, 

stem. 

6. Place berries or fruit in strainer 

or colander. 

7. Rinse by pouring cold water over 

product. 

8. Pack from strainer into hot jar. 
9. Use big spoon to get a firm pack. 

10. Dip rubber in hot water to 

cleanse it and put it in place on the jar. 


11. Pour the hot syrup over the fruit 
at once. 

12. Put top of jar on, but not tight. 

13. Ready for canner. 

14. Sterilize for the necessary length 


of time, according to the outfit you are 
using. See following chart: 


Minutes 
Hot-water-bath outfit......... 16 
Condensed-steam outfit....... 16 
Water-seal outfit....... 12 


Steam pressure outfit, 5 pounds, 10 
Pressure cooker outfit,10 pounds, 5 


15. Remove from canner. 

16. Tighten cover, except vacuum- 
seal jar, which seals automatically. 

17. Test joint. 

18. Three or four days later, if per- 
fectly air-tight, label and store in a dark 
place. 

These steps are followed for straw- 
berries, blackberries, blueberries, dew- 
berries, huckleberries, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, and for all soft fruits, such: as 
cherries, currants, grapes and figs. 

The other soft fruits, such as peaches 
and apricots, which have a skin, are 
scalded or “‘hot-dipped’’ for one to two 
minutes in boiling water-or steam and 
are then plunged into cold water. These 
two steps of hot-dipping and cold- 
dipping make the removal of skins a very 
simple operation. After the skins are 
removed the fruit is put into the hot 
jars and the process continued from 
Step No. 8, as with strawberries. 


Prize-Winning Canned 
Strawberries 


F YOU wish to can strawberries for 

the market or to win a prize at the 
county or state fairs, can them as fol- 
lows. Canned by this recipe, straw- 
berries will not rise to the top of the 
syrup. Use only fresh, ripe, firm and 
sound berries. Prepare them, and add 
eight ounces of sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of water to each quart of 
berries. Boil slowly for fifteen minutes 
in an enameled or acid-proof kettle. 
Allow the berries to cool and remain 
several hours or overnight in the covered 
kettle. Pack the cold berries in hot 
glass jars. Put rubbers and caps of jars 
in position, not tight. Sterilize for length 
of time given for the type of outfit used: 


Minutes 
Water bath, homemade or 
COMIC CIO fet ee, ee 8 
Water seal, 214 degrees.... 6 


Five pounds steam pressure 5 
Ten pounds steam pressure. 
Do not use. 


Remove the jars, tighten the covers, 
invert the jars to cool and test the 
joints. Wrap the jars with paper to 
prevent bleaching. 

The berry’s tendency to shrink is 
responsible for loss of color as well as 
its floating qualities. However, if you 
will be exceedingly careful to remove 
the berries from the canner the minute 
the sterilizing period is over, you will 
have a fairly good product. Two min- 
utes too long will produce a very dark, 
shrunken berry. So be careful of the 
cooking tins. 


Special Directions for Various 
Vegetables 


REENS.— No water is added to 

greens. Ninety per cent of greens 
is water. They are high in mineral 
matter and we must preserve that. Can 
just in water ihat clings to leaves after 
cold-dip. 

Asparagus.—Can or dry tough ends 
for soup. If asparagus is packed in jars 
as whole stalks, pack with the tips up. 

Tomatoes.—Remove_ skins before 
packing. Tomatoes may be canned 
whole or in pieces. Skin, cook and 
strain imperfect tomatoes. Use this 
for liquid; as ninety-four per cent of 
the tomato is water, no water is needed. 

Pumpkin and Squash.—lIf you do 
not wish to scrape out of the shells you 
can remove seeds, pare and cut into small 
blocks of uniform size. Then blanch. 

Sweet Corn.—Corn expands a little 
in processing, and for this reason jars 
should not be filled quite full. Corn that 
has reached the dough stage before being 
packed will have a cheesy appearance 
after canning. Corn should never be 
allowed to remain in the cold-dip water. 

Field Corn.—Corn should be selected 
between the milk and the dough stage. 
Wide-mouthed glass jars or tin cans 
should be used‘for canning this product. 
Avoid packing container too full, as the 
product swells during the sterilization 
period. The corn should be canned the 
same day it is picked from the field if 
possible. After this product has been 
sterilized and cooked and stored away 
it willform a solid butter-like mass which 
may be cut into convenient slices for 
toasting, frying and baking purposes. 

Sweet Peppers.—Place the peppers 
in the oven and bake them until the 
skins separate from the meat. Remove 
the skin. Pack in hot jars. Add one 
teaspoonful of salt to a quart. Add 
boiling water. 

Lima Beans.—Lima beans can be 
either blanched or steamed. If blanched 
allow five minutes; if in live steam, 
allow ten. 

Wax or String Beans.—Beans can be 
canned whole or cut into uniform pieces. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower:— Cab- 
bage and cauliflower should be soaked 
in cold brine (one-half pound salt to- 
twelve quarts water), for one hour be- 
fore blanching. 


‘Oo 
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A valuable book, ‘Sun - Maid 
Recipes,’’ will be sent free to 
those who mail the coupon below. 


Free 


Rosy Cheeks from Raisins 


%, 


Certain foods, madam, bring the good looks 
of good health, due to the food-iron they con- 
tain. This luscious raisin salad is one of them 


Raisin Salad 


i cup Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 
4 cup lemon juice 

2 cups chopped apples or pears 

2 cups coarsely shredded lettuce 

1 cup cream mayonnaise - 


Wash and dry theraisins, add to 
the apples and lemon juice. Line 
bowl or plates with shredded let- 
tuce, pile raisins and apples in 
center, cover with mayonnaise; 
serve with Neufchatel cheese balls 
and garnish top with small pieces 
of red, tart jelly. Shredded let- 
tuce is a matter of taste. It will 
go farther and decorates better if 
shredded. 


Send for 97 other 
‘“*Beauty’’ Recipes 


Don’t fail to send the coupon for 
97 other ‘beauty’ recipes. Raisins 
lend charm and healthfulness to 
many other foods, also increasin 
their nutrition. The book is wort 
while and is free, so send for your 
copy now. 


There’s more than merely flavor in the luscious raisin 
foods that we suggest. 


There’s food-iron—an essential to good heaitn. 


Without your necessary supply of iron in the blood 
you are paler than you should be to be pretty. 


The bloom of youth which shows on young girls’ and 
children’s cheeks is evidence of that proper supply of 
iron, It isthe true beauty—the good looks of good 
health—and there’s no reason why al] women shouldn’t 
have it. 


Serve raisins frequently in salads and desserts — in 
puddings, bread, pie, cakes, rolls, etc. Stewed raisins 
is a luscious breakfast dish and one of the most health- 
ful known. Great sanitariums, like that at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, prescribe them for anemic patients. 


The raisin is also slightly laxative, which helps to keep 


complexions clear. 
* * * 


Use Sun-Maid Raisins—California’s finest, made from 
thin-skinned, tender, juicy table grapes. Clean, sweet, 
wholesome American raisins—the kind you know 
are good. 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed); 
Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid 
Clusters (on the stem). 


Be sure to send for the free book of Juscious “beauty” 
recipes, 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO, 
Membershi~ 13,000 Growers 


Dept. M-707, Fresno, California 


| FREE—“Sun-Maid Recipes” 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Dept. M-707, Fresno, California 


k 
| Please send me a free copy of your book, “‘Sun-Maid | 
Recipes.”’ 
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UN-MAID 
RAISINS 


” Retain the 
Natural 


Flavor 
of the 
Ingredients 


RUMFORD BAKING 
POWDER never impairs 
the natural and delicious flavor of eggs, milk, butter, etc.—at the same 
time makes the food wholesome, and of an even and delicate texture— 
never failingto leaven it perfectly—deserves a trial by every housekeeper. 
RUMFORD is SURE and PURE. The nutritious phosphates make 
it the most wholesome and efficient baking powder. Its dependability 
makes it indispensable to the inexperienced. 


st helpful suggestions are contained in Janet McKenzie Hill’s famous 
“The Rumford Way of Cookery and Household Economy’’—sent free, 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME BAKING POWDER 
RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 25 Providence, R. I. 


You always have splendid 
results when you use Price’s 
Vanilla! It couldn’t be other- 
wise, for Price’s is the pure 
juice crushed from the choicest, 
finest quality vanilla beans. 
And Price’s is full flavored— 
neither too weak nor too strong. 
Price’s Vanilla is aged in wood 
—its rich, mellow taste will 
delight you! 


You take no chances when 
you use Price’s. For nearly 
seventy years Price’s Vanilla 
has helped make _ delicious 
pastries, puddings, home- 
made candies and ice-cream. 
It is absolutely pure and de- 
lightfully good! Buy a bottle 
from your grocer and just try 
it for yourself! 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 1 xf 
- ; £m oS 
Chicago, IIl. Hy pric 12 


“Experts in Flavor” In Business 68 Years 


Woman’s World 


Even if you don’t expect to have company, why not surprise the 
family with this patriotic touch to the Fourth of July table? 


oS 


By ELIZABETH C. WILLIAMS 


Your Fourth of July Table 


HE colors of our national emblem, 

red, white, and blue, and the 

American eagle, play the most 

important part in the decoration of the 
patriotic, or Fourth of July table. 


Centerpiece 


The centerpiece of the Fourth of July 
table illustrated is made of a round box 
about eighteen inches in diameter. If 
you have a round box, cut a circle of 
white cardboard eighteen inches in 
diameter. Around this circle paste a 
band of cardboard four inches wide 
with gummed tape. Have the band long 
enough so that it will reach entirely 
around the edge of the circle and form a 
box. The cardboard circle is the top of 
the centerpiece. Cover this top with 
red crepe paper, and in the center attach 
a pompom made by gathering together a 
strip of red, one of white, and one of 
blue crepe paper. Cover a wire with 
strips of red crepe paper, and fasten 
it to the sides of the box with gummed 
tape to make a handle. To this handle 
is pasted an eagle cut from decorated 
crepe paper. This eagle can be pasted 
on to cardboard or wired so that it will 
hold its shape. A strip of blue crepe 
paper sixteen inches wide, one of white 
twelve inches wide, and one of red eight 
inches wide, are placed on top of one 
another, gathered through the center 
on a sewing machine, and then pasted to 
the sides of the round box. The gather- 
ing is covered with narrow strips of 
blue and white crepe paper twisted 
together. The top of the ruffle extends 


above the top of the box, and the bottom 
is spread out in a frill on the table. 


Nut Cup 


The nut cup is a small American Shield 
of heavy paper, in the center of which is 
cut a hole the size of a small paper nut 
cup, and the nut cup is inserted. 

’ Another very attractive nut cup is one 

made of a plain white nut cup around the 
sides of which is pasted a ruffle of red, 
white, and blue crepe paper. A wire 
twisted with blue paper is pasted to the 
sides of the cup to form a handle, and to 
this is attached a tiny flag with a narrow 
red, white, and blue ribbon. 


Candle Shades 


To make the candle shades cut a 
collar of white cardboard one-helf inch 
in width and long enough so that when 
the ends are glued together, it will just 
fit the top of the candleholder. To this’ 
paste a ruffle made of strips of red, white, 
and blue crepe paper of different widths 
gathered together at one edge. Around 
collar tie a narrow red, white, and blue 
ribbon, and finish off with a fancy rosette. 


Place Cards 


The place cards have two tiny flags 
printed on them which can be turned to 
stand up straight. Simple place cards 
easily made, are plain cards on which 
you paste a sticker of a shield or flag. 
The American eagle could be cut out 
of decorated crepe paper and pasted on 
to a card, or a very small flag could be 
tied to a card with a narrow red, white, 
and blue ribbon. 


And Some Cool Drinks You Can Serve 


Pineapple Cooler 


1 quart-can pineapple 1 lemon 
3 oranges 2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 cup sugar 1% cups water 


|e sugar, water and the shaved 
rind of one-half lemon for ten min- 
utes. Drain juice from pineapple, and 
turn hot syrup over the pineapple. Let 
stand until cold, then drain off, add to 
the juice, and also add the juice of the 
oranges and the lemon. Serve in high 
glasses half filled with finely-cracked 
ice. The pineapple can be used in any 
way desired: Add the vanilla after the 
liquid has cooled. 


Rhubarbade 
2 cups unpeeled rhu- 2 cups sugar 
bar 3 oranges 


1 cup “Ad raisins 8 cups water 
1 tablespoon gelatine 


UT rhubarb in small pieces and cook 

with the raisins in the water until 
very soft. Strain, and keep pulp to be 
sweetened and used for sauce. Add 
sugar to water and cook for ten minutes. 
Soften gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes, then stir. into the rhubarb 
water. . Stir until dissolved, add juice 
of oranges and grated peel of one. Let 
stand until cold, strain and chill. 
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Prepare Your Dinners by the Clock 


By 


Beater ess Need) YONG) RaER IT Gi 


Three quickly prepared dinners requir- 
ing forty-five minutes or less to prepare: 


i 


Hamburg Steaks 
Creamed Potatoes Canned Peas 
Spanish Onion Salad 
Chocolate-Cornstarch with Top Milk 


gs 


Broiled Lamb Shoulder Chops 
Corn Fritters 
Breaded Tomatoes Radishes 
€anned Pineapple with Sliced Oranges 
and Sugar Wafers 


II 


Canned Tomato Soup 
Salmon Scallop 
French Fried Potatoes _ 
Water Cress Jelly Whip 


Three medium time dinners requiring 


ninety minutes or less: 
IV 

Liver and Bacon 

Baked Potatoes 


Cucumber-Onion Salad 
Peach Pudding 


V 
Panned Steak 
Jacket Potatoes 


Baked Cauliflower 
Raspberry Shortcake 


VI 


Boiled Smoked Sausage 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Spiced Red Cabbage 
Rhubarb Toast 


Three slowly prepared dinners re- 
quiring two and one-half hours or less: 


VII 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Lamb in Casserole 


New Beets 
Strawberry Junket 


VIII 
Fruit Cup 
Smothered Chicken 
Parsley Potatoes Cream Peas 
Cherry Pie 


IX 


Jellied Consomme 
Veal Loaf 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Lettuce and French Dressing 
Raspberry Rice Cream 


FORTY-FIVE-MINUTE DINNERS 
Number I 
Hamburg Steaks 


Cut uncooked meat in strips, run 
through food chopper, adding one-half 
onion if liked. Pepper, salt, form into 
small flat cakes, flour and pan, broil in a 
hot iron skillet rubbed with suet. Five 
minutes for rare, ten minutes well done. 


Creamed Potatoes 
Peel, cut in one-half inch squares, 
cover with salted water, cook ten min- 
utes. Drain, cover with cold milk, bring 
to boil, season with pepper, salt, butter 
and parsley. Thicken with flour. 


Canned Peas 
Turn from can, rinse, heat hot in 
double boiler, seasoning with salt, butter, 
pepper and a little sugar. Time, ten 
minutes. : 
Spanish Onion Salad 
Slice onion, sprinkle with French 
dressing. Time, five minutes. 


Chocolate-Cornstarch with Top Milk 


While steaks are cooking, heat milk 
to scald. Wet for pint of milk, two table- 
spoons cocoa, two rounded tablespoons 
cornstarch, two tablespoons sugar with 
little cold milk. Stir into hot milk, stir 


smooth, take from fire, flavor, turn into © 


custard cups and chill while first part of 
dinner is being eaten. Time, fifteen 
minutes. 
Number IT 
Broiled Lamb Shoulder Chops 


Rub chops with melted butter, season 
and set to broil five minutes rare, ten 
minutes well done, turning several times. 


Corn Fritters 


Use canned corn, make into batter 
with flour, egg and milk, seasoning with 
pepper and salt. Fry by spoonfuls 
while chops are broiling. Time, fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 


Breaded Tomatoes 


Put canned tomatoes in double boiler, 
thicken with bread crumbs, season with 
pepper, salt and butter. Heat hot, turn 
into baking dish and set in oven. Time, 
twenty minutes to half hour. 


Radishes 


Clip roots and stems from radishes, 
drop in ice water until dinner is ready. 


Canned Pineapple with Sliced 
Oranges and Sugar Wafers 


Put mixed fruit to chill while first 
part of dinner is being eaten. Serve with 
sugar wafers. 

Number If 


Canned Tomato Soup 


Add sufficient boiling water to make 
of desired consistency, season with 
pepper, salt, butter. Sprinkle each 
portion with minced parsley and toast 
cubes. Time, five or six minutes. 


Salmon Scallop 


Beat contents of one-half pound can 
salmon with one-half cup crumbed bread, 
one-half cup milk, two eggs, tablespoon 
melted butter, salt and pepper. Sprinkle 
with crumbs and bake thirty minutes. 


French Fried Potatoes 


While scallop is browning peel, cut 
in strips and drop in cold water potatoes. 
When all are done dry on napkin, drop 
in hot fat or cooking oil, fry light brown. 
Time, twenty to twenty-five minutes. 


Water Cress 


Rinse well, keep in cold water until 
ready to serve. Shake dry. No dress- 
ing. 

Jelly Whip 

Beat two egg whites stiff with one- 
fourth cup powered sugar. Beat in one- 
half cup strawberry, raspberry or grape 
jelly or jam. Pile on slices of cake. 
Time, ten minutes. 


NINETY-MINUTE DINNERS 
Number 1V 
Liver and Bacon 


Flour liver slices, brown bacon on rack 
in oven over pan to catch grease. Keep 
bacon crisp and warm. Turn fat into 
skillet and brown liver in it. Put liver 
on hot platter, make brown gravy of pan 
liquor. Lay bacon on top of liver and 
turn gravy around but not over. Time, 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. 


Baked Potatoes 
Rub potatoes with shortening, cut 
small piece from each end. Bake forty- 
five minutes. Knead mealy in napkin 
when done. 


Cucumber-Onion Salad 


Slice but do not mix until ready to 
serve, keeping cucumbers in cold water. 


Drain, mix and sprinkle with salt, pepper 
and vinegar. Time, ten minutes. 


Peach Pudding 


Drain sufficient stewed dried peaches 
or cut up fresh peaches to make two 
cups. Mix with cup flour, two eggs, 
two tablespoons melted butter, three- 
fourths cup milk, one-half cup sugar. 
Turn into buttered pan, bake sixty 
minutes while potatoes are baking. 
Serve hot with top milk and sugar or 
hard sauce. Time, fifteen minutes for 
preparing, sixty minutes for baking. 


Number V 
Panned Steak 


Rub iron skillet with suet, after heat- 
ing hot. Lay thick steak in it, brown 
each side. Cook ten to fifteen minutes, 
turning often. Remove to hot platter, 
spread with butter, and séason with 
pepper and salt. Add two tablespoons of 
boiling water to pan liquor, stir and turn 
over steak. Cook steak when every- 
thing else is almost ready. Time, twenty 
minutes. 

Jacket Potatoes 


Scrub new potatoes, cut a ring around 
each. Drop in boiling salted water. 
Boil about forty-five minutes if medium 
size. Send to table in uncovered dish 
without removing skins. 


Baked Cauliflower 


Use small heads, wash well, 
salted boiling water, heads down. Cook 
twenty-five minutes. Drain, break into 
small branches, put in baking dish, turn 
over cup milk thickened with butter 
and flour, season with salt and pepper, 
sprinkle with crumbs. Bake until 
browned. Time preparation, ten min- 
utes. Boiling, twenty-five minutes. 
Baking, ten to fifteen minutes. 


put in 


Raspberry Shortcake 
Make rich biscuit dough. Pat into 


jelly tin. Bake ten minutes. Pull 
apart, butter, sprinkle with sugar. Add 
layer of raspberries, sugar again, put 


on top, cover with berries and sugar. 
Serve with top milk. 


Number VI 
Boiled Smoked Sausages 
Get best Frankfurters. Drop in 
water that is at the boiling point but not 
bubbling. Heat not less than ten 
minutes. (Continued on page 41) 
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“Help your boy 
to follow 


Lincoln’s example 


The Immortal Tannin 


was a “Mother’s boy.” Here are his 
own words, “All that I am—all that I 
ever hope to be I owe to my Mother.” 
Look ahead, ten, fifteen, twenty years 
to your own boy’s manhood. Don’t you 
hope that he, too, will give you the 
whole credit for his success? You have 
your boy’s welfare in your keeping— 
you are the molder of his future. He 
has opportunities Lincoln never had. 
You can point them out to him. 


Lincoln made every 
Opportunity Count 


Lincoln in his search for knowledge 
walked twelve miles to borrow a book. 
An accident destroyed the book and 
Lincoln worked four days to pay for 
it. Your boy doesn’t have to face such 
handicaps. Ask him what he would 
like to be when he reaches manhood. 
You can depend on us to help you in 
furthering hisambitions. What we have 
done for thousands of other boys we 
will gladly do for yours, 


Don’t send us any money. Simply check on 
the coupon the profession or trade which 
interests your boy. We will send you, free, a 
hundred page book which tells exactly how 
your boy can gain the position he wants. With 
Lincoln as an example, your hopes as an 
inspiration and our help, he is sure to suc- 
ceed. Mail the coupon today. 


American School 
Dept. HC99K Chicago, U.S.A. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC99K, Chicago 
My boy wants job checked—tell us how to get it. 
ayer Architect, «Lawyer. 


$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 
Contractor, ...Mechanical Engineer, 
pe so i eee Sh Superintendents 
bile Engineer, ....-Shop 
patente | empl Manage 
Automobile meh to ea aoe mp. mel nee sib, a 
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won Civil in td Coro $16,000 Vo €, 00 to 4, 000 
... For p 
ae aaa arte ARES $2,000 to $4, 000 
cree otopla 
Business ed be #15, iit Pp As Vite 10,000 
Cer. Public Accountant, | ..- Sanitary Engineer, os 
ie, $7,000 to $15,000 $2 
Accountant and Auditor | ..... Telephone Oe tee. he 
es $2,500 to $7,000 $2,600 to 
Draftsman and Designer .... Telegraph pia han 


ae $2,600 to $4,000 


Electrica) Hoginces ...High School Graduate, 


1 $4,000 to $10,000 In two — 
...Fire Insurance Expe! 

...General Education, ire Ins rae cer rr 
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WRITE TODAY 

THIS cr 
IRON SPECIALOFFER 


Men and women are making $10 
to $20 a day right in their own 
town selling Imperial Self- 
Heated Irons all or part of 
their spare time. Weight 
six lbs., beautifully fin- 
ished, fully guaranteed. § 
Every home using the & 
old-fashioned, stove-¢ 
heated iron will buy one. 
ee A pres at 2 E 

t ayshot, nowait- 
Ser no ed stove. So simple a child can use it. 
Write today for big free offer. A postcard will do. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Ce. 531 5. RACINE AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UST as it is better for boys to wear 
well-made, durable and inexpensive 
Seal : 


Honor Bright Boys’ Blouses and 

Shirts, so it is better for them to 
indulge in the clean character and body 
building amusements taught in the Honor 
Bright Boys’ Handbook. 
We want every American boy to have the 
benefits of both. That is why we have 
had an experienced outdoor man write 
this book containing chapters on How To 


Build a Tent, How To Wigwag, How To Make a Box Kite, How To Tell North 
Without a Compass, and many other things boys want to know, and are giving 


it free to boys who wear 


Honor Bright 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Playsuits 


Help your boy get this book which will keep him out of mischief and provide a 


healthful outlet for his youthful energies. 


garments. 


finer points of garment making. 


from Honor Bright Shirts and Blouses. 


Go to your store and look at Honor Bright 


See for yourself if they are not better values _— 
than you have been getting. Look them over carefully— S— 
buttons, buttonholes, the re-enforced, double strength 
stitching, materials that will stand all kinds of wear and 
washing, correct fitting collars, faced openings, and all the 
If they satisfy you— 
buy your boy Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses and help 
him get the Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook. 


It takes six tags—one which we will send him free in 
answer to his letter requesting it—and five more taken 
Dept. M. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE ‘STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


at cost. 


Applique in Couch 
Covers and Pillows 


To Brighten Your Porch or Living Room 


N RESPONSE to the tremendous demand for 


the quaint patterns and designs which John Then has 
created, and which are published from time to time in 
Woman’s World, we have made up a limited number of 
couch covers and pillows with these popular patterns in 
applique, and while the supply lasts we offer them to you 


Look Over This List—Make Your Selection 
And Mail Your Order In At Once 


Price 


7-21-48 Couch Cover with flying cranes in 
applique. Stamped on _ copenhagen blue 
chambray, including applique patches to sew 
On. . -Mise'66:in-x106 in. <. 522 Se eee eee 
7-21-49 Couch Cover 
goes in applique. Stamped on unbleached mus- 


lin, including applique patches to sew on. 
Size 65 in'-zl06in-w. 35 = Sohne ee ee 
7-21-50 Pillow with sunbonnet girl hold- 
ing bouquet. Stamped on unbleached muslin, 
including front and back, with applique patches 
to sew on. Size 18 in.x18 in 


7-21 51 


with flying flamin- 


Pillow with sunbonnet girl hold- 
ing parasol. Stamped on green chambray, 
including front and back, with applique patches 
to sew on. Size 18 in.x18 in 


7-21-56 Pillow with Puritan girl in applique. 
tan chambray, including front and _ back, 
patches tosewon. Size 18 in.xi8 in 


No floss or edgings furnished. Pantalets for sunbonnet 
girls can be made by sewing on small pieces of lace. 


Perforated patterns for any of the applique designs on pillows, 


$2.50 


2.00 


-45 


-50 


Price 
7-21-52 Pillow with landscape in applique. 
Stamped on unbleached muslin, including 
front and back, with applique patches to sew on. 
Size 22in.x16 in 
7-21-53 Pillow with sunbonnet girl hold- 
ing watering pot. Stamped on unbleached 
muslin, including front and back, with applique 
patches tosew on. Size 18 in.x18 in. -.-.___---- -45 


7-21-54 Pillow with sunbonnet girl and 
flower pot in applique. Stamped on unbleached 
muslin, including front and back, with applique 
patches to sew on. Size 18 in.x18 in.------_-__- 45 


7-21-55 Pillow with flying stork in applique, 
stamped on copenhagen blue chambray, including 

front and back, with applique patches to sew on. 
Size 18:in.x18 in.Lc 2 Se es Sac 


Stamped on 


with applique 


including stamping paste, are 15 cents each. 


Send orders to 


Mrs. Harriet Harper 


WOMAN’S WORL 


D 


107 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Perforated 
patterns for couch covers 25c each. Order by number. 


Woman’s World 


Mater 


ourselves. Besides, you will always have 
Pater, you won't really need me. If any- 
thing had happened to Pater, of course 
I'd look out for you, you know that?” 
He was suddenly a boy again, practicing 
his father’s stride. 

“And you’ve no idea, Mater, how 
much common sense Helen has.. Why, 
| she’s only’ known it since Christmas, 
that—we were in love, and she’s been 
saving right along. She has enough 
for dining room chairs, and an aunt or 


something is going to give her the 
table and things. When I get thirty-five 
a week we can marry.” 

It was all of a kind. Listening to 
him she went back, through those dun- 
colored years, to the rose lights of an old, 
old yesterday. Suddenly emotion 
gripped her, for the little Archer girl, 
taking her son on happy chance, for 
this boy of hers, daring a hazard with 
life on his own account. Mace and she 
had begun like that! 

Later she bent down and kissed the 
little Archer girl. And all she could say 
was “My dear—my dear—I hope he 
will make you very happy!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Annesley, he does right 
now!” 

They sounded that, those two young 


things, on different keys, while Mac 
and she listened. And always there was 
that appeal to them, as to an older, 
superior court of love, for final verdict. 
“Mater, how much did Dad allow you 
for housekeeping—I mean at the very 
first?’’ And the little Archer girl would 
add her timid questioning—*‘Dear Mrs. 
Annesley, you don’t mind telling us?’’ 
As she went over the homely facts 
she seemed back at the beginning. 

She thought she had never had her 
heart wrung, until that hour. It was 
as if that same dread angel stood over 
her, bidding her give account. And in 
the end she lied! 

“Life will be just what you make it,” 
she told the little Archer girl steadily. 
“There will be things to bear, of course, 
but if yeu bear them together—”’ 

“Dear Mrs. Annesley, you are trying 
to tell us that even after years and 
years, it is going to be just as won- 
derful as nowi”’ 

She forced herself to smile. 
what I wanted to say, Helen.” 


“That is 


HE little town had died down to 
silence. There were stars out, she 
could see them strung above the spire 
of the church on Elm Street, like a 
decoration. Roy had gone to the 
Archer’s. The house seemed very still. 
She had come up after an early 
supper, and now she stood at the open 
window. her head against the frame- 
work, trying to back the slow tears 
that filled her eyes. She had an idea 
Mac was downstairs, going over papers 
in the library. He had told her he had 
some work. 

She was thinking that the house 
would be like this when Roy went out 
of it! Always, before, he had come 
home. There had been intervals, ghastly 
enough, when it had been narrowed 
down to just Mac and her, but there 
had always been that idea of keeping 
things up for Roy. And there had not 


been John Herries. 

She shivered a little, as if it were co!d. 
Shutting her eyes she felt again the 
man’s sheer force, his dominating, 
vibrant presence. She could see the 
yacht, hugging,at his order, the pierhead, 
straining at its hawsers toward deeper 
water! She felt suddenly sick, nau- 
seated. Deep water! My God, cclling 
it love he had held out those unsounded 
depths as a lure! She suddenly covered 
her eyes with one hand! 

“Lillian, are you there?” 

She turned, a little blindly, thankful 
for the darkness as she controlled her 
voice to its accustomed note. ‘Yes. 
Did you want anything, Mac?” 

“IT would like to talk to you for a 
little, if you don’t mind?”’ 

“Very well. Let us sit in the dark. 
I—my head aches.” 

She could fancy his eyes upon her. 
“Hadn't you better take something 


for it?” 
“What, the headache? No, it will go 


(Continued from page 21) 


away.’ She had settled down on the 
window seat, her face still turned to 
the growing night. She heard him draw 
up a chair, 

“About this thing that has come to 
Roy, and the little Archer girl, Lillian.” 

“Yes?’’ It was, at least, a safe topic. 
She tried to still her beating heart. 


“T think it will work out. Archer 
seems to think so.’’ ; 

“Did you see him tonight?” 

“For a minute or two, yes. He says 


Roy's attitude has been manly.” 

Her voice held strain. “‘Roy always 
was that, even as a little fellow.” 

“T know. I thought today of the 
time he set the Halliday garage on 
fire—and went straight to Halliday with 
his burned hand—to tell!’ 


HEY were silent for a moment over 
the shared memory. Then he went 
on, speaking in his businesslike voice, low 
and steady. “I shall look up this business 
proposition that Bailey’s father offers. 
I'm not quite sure of it. I think Merkle, 
at the office, holds out a better chance. 
At any rate, I want the boy to start 
right.” 

“Yes. And, of course, in the office 
with you—I can understand—” she 
broke off at his sudden silence. ‘Wasn't 
that your idea, to take Roy in with 
you?”’ 


“Not exactly. You see, I shall be 


‘getting out of it.” 


She sat very still. 
Mac?” : 

For a moment there was an utter 
silence that struck her with sudden 
dismay. Involuntarily her hands clasped 
together in her lap. Once, in old days, 
she had been fearful of his lesing his 
position with this very firm, but now 
that he was manager—! 

“Last week they offered me charge 
of the South American branches. <A 
circuit, with headquarters at Bahia.” 

“Mac—!’’ Something caught at her 
throat, choking her. 

*“Yes,’’ the quiet voice went on. “Of 
course it is out of the question that 
you should go. But I am arranging 
to put the house in your name—’” 

She interrupted him, hoarsely. “You 
speak as if—it was the end for us!” 

He did not at once respond. “‘No, not 
quite the end, Lillian. After a few years 
I might come back. It would depend 
on how you felt about it—our going on 
together.”’ 

“Our going on, Mac.’”’ She was crowd- 
ing down the thing in her throat. Trying 
to be calm, to get his viewpoint. 

“Yes, for a long time I have known 
you were not—happy. I have taxed 
myself, but—I don’t get anywhere. I 
only have felt that we were both under 
strain.” 

Slow tears were coursing down her 
cheeks now, but he couid not see them. 
She could still cling to her pride. 

“So when this South American offer 
came up I told them I would con- 
sider it.”’ 

She felt him turning to her in the 
darkness. ‘“‘Sometimes,’’ he said, “if 
one is a long way off, one gets a truer 
perspective. I want you to try and 
judge our relationship—from a distance. 
I can understand that there is a certain 
wear and tear—that the years have 
worn things down. Well, if I am 
out there—”’ 

She said something, a trifle unsteadily, 
in a voice new to herself. “‘Why, but 
even on your fishing trips—you come 
back with your socks and shirts—’’ She 
swallowed the lump in her throat, “I 
have to go over them all, Mac!” 

“My dear girl—’’ it was as if in 
spite of himself he smiled—‘“‘you musn’t 
let little things like that worry you, 
Lillian. I shall get on all right.’ 

She gestured into the darkness. “But, 
Mac, it is the little things.”’ 

“TI know,”’ he said, and he added with 
sudden savagery, “Don't you think I 
have learned that lesson?’ He paused 
abruptly, and then went on, with his 
usual constraint. ‘“‘At any rate, I 
shall leave things straight for you. I 
have been going over my papers.” 

*“Mac—you are killing me—!'’ She 
had risen to her feet, standing before 


“Getting out of it, 


for July-August, 1921 


him stiff and motionless. It was as if 
some terrible quietus had taken pos- 
session of her pulses, her beating heart, 
her tortured soul! 

He rose, too, standing with one hand 
on the chair-back. ‘I don’t think I— 
get you, Lillian?” 

But she had said, it seemed, all! 
“Tf you don’t mind,” she said, “putting 
off the rest till the morning, Mac.” 
She had difficulty in getting the words 
out. 

Without answering he turned to the 
door. He stood for a moment regarding 
her, as light swept in from the hall. 


away from her, her courage! And then, 
suddenly, in the track of the moonlight, 
she was descending. 

SiVac;’’ 

He rose, pushing his chair back. 
She could see the worn hollow in its 
padded leather. She had given him 
that chair the first Christmas they were 
married. She stood, arrested, on the 
threshold, she felt lke one about to 
break in on sanctuary, his attitude, 
the tired look in his eyes, had so given 
him away. She could see that in spite 
of the restraint he was imposing on 


himself, virtue had 


“It is just that we 
have come to a 
place, Lillian, where 
we must—take 
stock of things. 
I want you to think 
things over.”’ 

He had echoed 
John Herries! 


YOUNG moon 

had risen. Un- 
der it the little gar- 
den lay touched 
into something 
cloisteral and still. 
Thedaffodilslooked 
white, like lilies, 
the garden gate was 
a shrine. She pic- 


Romance 


By KATHARINE EGGLESTON ROBERTS 


A SUNBEAM carried a song in its light 
From the deepest blue of the sky. 
Down through the mist, 
It sang till it kissed 
The dew from a rosebud shy. 


The pink rose opened her heart to the call, 
Caught the sunbeam from above, 

And their fragrance rare 

Filled the golden air 
When you were born, my love. 


gone out of him. 
He looked like a 
fighting man who 
had, in some jaded 
moment, laid aside 
his armor—it was 
as if she had come 
without warning 
upon his naked 
soul! 

“Mac—” her 
voice had died to 
a hoarse whisper, 
and then, reso- 
lutely, she said it— 
“IT want to tell 
you about John 
Herries.”’ 

He did not flinch. 
His steady, tired 
eyes, meeting hers, 


tured Mac’s boy 
coming back to it, 
under the arching trees on Elm Street, 
and Mac going out of it forever! 

She had not undressed, but she had 
loosened her hair. Her head had ached 
so persistently. She kept looking at 
her hands, the one with the wedding 
ring. She was-trying to think back, a 
long mental process. Just where, in 
the years, had joy flamed its last for 
them, and gone out like a candle in 
the wind? 

She couldn’t think. She could only 
grope, like some person recently made 
blind, towards remembered ways! And 
yet her husband had told her, in John 
Herries’ words—‘‘I want you to think 
it over.”’ 

She couldn’t think. She could only 
remember. She remembered the face 
of the little Archer girl. She had looked 
like that once herself, on the evening 
that Mac had told her that he—cared! 
And afterwards she had gone to her 
own little room at the top of the house 
and prayed—in moonlight such as this— 
inarticulate prayers of girlhood, difficult 
to formulate. Mac’s name had been 
whispered over and over, and that God 
might help her to make him happy! 

She saw now where the light had 
flamed and gone out. It was where 
she had stopped to think about being 
happy herself. Where she had hugged 
to herself little virtues, been proud of 
small economies. Why, even the little 
house, with its stamp of her work- 
manship, had been merely an outlet 
for a kind of cleverness! She had 
been proud in her own deceit. 

She had been proud of her beauty— 
of the mould that should have been 
a shrine for some holier thing! What 
wonder that Mac, finding the temple 
bare, had ceased to worship! 

And through it all Mac had come and 
gone, in summer and winter, just a 
figure in her dream of—herself! And 
now, for the last time, he was going! 

Suddenly she was conscious of a bell 
ringing. It seemed like a summons to 
her own soul, to appear before some 
judgment bar! Then, all at once she 
knew it was only the telephone. It was 
close at hand, on her small desk, the 
one she had brought here with all 
those other girlhood things! She took 
down the receiver— 

“Is that you, Mater?’’ The voice 
seemed far off. “I say—tell Pater he’d 
better lock up. Bob Archer wants me 
to stay with him. Is it all right? You 
. see—it means I can have an inning with 
Helen at breakfast,’ he had shut off. 

She went to the door, out into the 
hall, still with its lamp lit. She could 
hear, downstairs, the rustling of papers. 
Mac was still busy in the library. 
The sounds, and those small intervals 
of silence, cut her to the heart! She 
stood, for a moment, clinging to the 
balustrade. She was fighting for pos- 
session of something that was slipping 


held not even a 
question. Instead 


he said, ‘‘Hadn’t you better sit down, 
Lillian?” 

But she shook her head. “I want to 
tell you about John Herries,’ she 


repeated. Beads of moisture had come 
out on her forehead, but she went on, 
like a child saying a lesson which had 
been set for her. ‘“‘I—thought I cared 
for him, Mac, that something had been 
left over through the years—”’ 

He nodded. “I knew that, Lillian.” 

Her throat fluttered. *“You— 
knew it!” 

He met her gaze squarely. “It is 
one of the reasons I decided to go out 
to Brazil. It seemed fairer to you 
to let you fight it out—in the open.” 

“T—was fighting it, Mac!’’ She con- 
quered the sob in her throat. 

He looked suddenly tired, and kind. 
“YT knew I could bank on you for that, 
old girl.”’ 

“Wait, Mac, I—want you to know 
the rest of it. He—came here yes- 
terday, and—asked me to think things 
over.”’ 

He did not make any comment. The 
small, littered room seemed very still. 

““Mac—there wasn’t anything to think 
over.”’ 

He looked at her then as if he wished 
to make no mistake. 

“Mac, dear Mac—there was nothing 
to think over except my own short- 
comings, and the places where I have 
failed you through the years.” 

“I—am not a figure of romance, 
Lillian, I am, when you come down 
to it, a plain man, not always easy 
to live with—but now that we are 
separating I would like you to know 
that—you and Roy have been the 
lode-stars of my life—’’ He stopped. 
To him it was merely a simple state- 
ment of fact that she might, or might 
not, believe. It was one of the things 
that went without saying. 

“Mac—do we have to. separate?’ 
Her tongue went dry. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any other 
way, Lillian.” 

“There is another way, Mac. 
just to go on, but first to go back.” 

“To go back, Lillian?’’ 

“To where Roy and the little Archer 
girl—’’ her eyes were thick with tears. 
“To the beginning, Mac, where we hope 
all things, believe all things!”’ 

He stood, his lips working. Some- 
thing seemed to have added to his 
stature. He seemed to her all at once a 
bigger man than John Herries. Plain, 
straightforward—the biggest figure in 
her life. 

“T have never gotten away from 
that point Lillian.” 

“Then, Mac, it is only that I got out 
of step—I have come back to you, Mac. 
Oh, my dear, don’t you see!” 

He made a slow movement toward 
her, and suddenly, securely, folded her 
in his arms! 


It is 
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Insurance medical examiners find greatest significance attached to under weight 
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Are you under weight ? 


Forty-three life insurance companies teach new 


facts of vast importance 


OST of us have no idea of our 

physical unsoundness; most of 
all the under weight person, who has 
been allowed to think that there is 
security in his condition. Millions of 
examinations prove that under weight 
persons are more subject to disease, 
particularly tuberculosis, and are 
shorter lived. 


Many people are below normal 
but do not know it 


“What showed us where we stand 
physically,” said a recent writer, “was, 
of course, revealed by the draft. That 
one-third of the young men of the 
country had some serious defect, 
showed the enormous amount of dis- 
ease and disability that somany people 
bear unconsciously. 

“And if the pereentage of physical 
unfitness ran this high in our young 
men, it must be far greater among the 
rest of our people.” 


Does your body tear down more in a 


day than it builds up in a night? 


Apparently millions expend more in 
energy than they replace by nourish- 
ment, with the result that bodily vigor 
and resistance to disease attack is 


to under weight persons 


lessened. Many people finding them- 
selves in this condition, and seeking to 
upbuild themselves without theuse of 
medicine, are turning to Yeast Foam. 
Science has found that yeast is the 
richest source of the appetite-giving, 
body-building element called vitamin. 
Most foods do not supply sufficient 
quantity to assure normal health. 


Yeast Foam will build you up 


It is manytimes more plentiful even 
than milk in the indispensable vitamin 
that causes growth and health. If you 
need upbuilding, you may have the 
experience of thousands of others in 
finding that this familiar food, added 
to your regular diet, willincrease your 
appetite so that more food will be 
desired and additional food actually 
eaten. 


Eat a third, half or whole cake 
three times a day before meals 


Many eat the yeast cake plain, 
washing it down with a little water or 
milk. You'll soon like the taste. Some 
prefer to take a bite of yeast cake and 
a bite of cracker. Others carry a pack- 
age of Yeast Foam around with them 
and eat a cake at convenient times. 
Use coupon for more information. 


Insurance tables show the relation between under weight and shorter life 


Table of average weight for men* 


AG 


HEIGHT 20 25. 30 35 


ee nd 
40 45 50 55orover 


Extra mortality due to 
under weight 


5-ft. 
5-ft. 
5-ft. 
5-ft. 
5-ft. 
6-ft. 


2-in. 
4-in. 
6-in. 
8-in. 
10-in. 
0-in. 


122 
128 
136 
144 
152 
161 


126 
133 
141 
149 
157 
167 


130 
136 
144 
152 
161 
172 


132 
138 
146 
155 
165 
176 


135 
141 
149 
158 
168 
180 


137 
143 
151 
160 
170 
182 


138 
144 
152 
161 
171 
183 


139 
145 
153 
163 
173 
184 


Percentages of Under Weight 


AGES 
20 


10% 


10% 


25 5% 


20% 30% 


Extra Mortality 


40% 
30% 


25% 
15% 


*Women are three to four pounds less. 


After middle life, a moderate degree of under weight is not 35 
undesirable. Those under 35, however, who are under weight 


should bring their weight up to normal. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., Dept. C 6, 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Please send free instructive booklet, ‘Dry Yeast as 

an Aid to Health,’’ telling the interesting story of 

the wonderful new use of Yeast Foam. 
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30 0% 


0% 


10% 
5% 
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Magic Yeast— 
a8 Yeast Foam—just the same 
except in name. At your grocer—10c package 
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Slygeia 


— the SAFE 


Nursing Bottle 


Baby’s instinct 
leads to Hygeia be- 
cause of the broad, 
flexible, yielding 
breast. 

Sold at drug 
storeseverywhere. 
Look for “Hygeia” 
on bottle, breast 
and box, 


Does Danger Lurk in 
Baby’s Nursing Bottle? 


A narrow-necked nursing bottle is a 
danger signal; germs hide in the sharp 
bends. But a Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
means Safety. The drinking-glass shape 
makes Hygeia easy to clean thoroughly. 
The sanitary Hygeia protects yourbaby’s 
health. Send for copy of new illustrated 
booklet, “Healthy Babies.” 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
1206 Main Street, Buffalo. N.Y. Ss 


Dont Use 


This narrow-necked bottle is your 
baby’s enemy. Thorough cleaning 
is almost impossible because of its 
narrow opening and sharp curves. 
These curves become hiding places 
for germs that may poison baby’s 
food. And remember that poisoned 
milk is frequently the cause of 
serious disease, 


ABLAC 


FACE Powper 


Lablache is accepted in the. most select 
circles, as fashion’s favorite powder for 
the complexions of fair women. Approv- 
ed by the Four Hundred, 

used by millions 

—it’s so natural 

and delightfully 

fragrant. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 

gerous, Flesh, White, 

Pink or Cream, 75c. 

a box of druggists or 

by mail. Over two 

million boxes sold 

annually, Sed 10c. 

for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. ON 

French Perfumers, Dept 49 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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But they didn’t mean anything. They 
were just pretty girls. But this one! 
She looked as if she had sprung and 
grown up out of the sunshine-flecked, 
mossy green sod of that garden and 
bloomed into lovely old-fashioned girl- 
hood with the zinnias and asters, the 
tall, shell-pink cosmos and the gay 
gladiolus. She went with the weather- 
gray house, the dormer windows, the 
latticed upper panes, the rose-trellised 
old arbors, the old stone step at the 
back door and the little path that curved 
around the picturesque old well and 
strayed off into the orchard. 

“Welcome home—everybody!”’ Sissy 
laughed softly, comfortably and _ tried 
not to see the look in the eyes of the 
stranger. She was used to admiration 
but not to a harvest hand so straight 
and self-possessed, so gracefully at ease 
and so frankly curious. The usual hired 
man turned brick red, stammered and 
suffered visible tortures when meeting 
a woman. 


HE new hand helped unharness nim- 

bly enough and against the old man’s 
protests attended to Dolly. Then hav- 
ing washed and freshened himself he 
went in to that first meal. 

There were flowers on the table, a low, 
fern-edged bowl of pansies. He saw 
them, heard somewhere behind him the 
friendly tick of an old. clock, saw the 
sunset like a rare and exquisitely tinted 
canvas filling the long, low windows with 
the cushioned window seats and cosy 
bookcases. He told himself that he was 
dreaming somewhere by the wayside; 
that the dainty curtains, the quiet rooms 
with well-hung pictures, the touches of 
color to catch and delight the eye, the 
heavenly, caressing hominess of it all 
was only a dream born of his heart 
hunger. This was a poor man’s home. 
And poverty was unlovely. 

But presently, his hunger and his 
curiosity somewhat satisfied, he re- 
membered the reason and manner of his 
coming, It may be that Cissy Allen’s 
quiet eyes asked questions. At any 
rate he stated his qualifications and his 
limitations honestly. He made no 
promises nor did he ask for favor. 

The gentle, faded old man listened but 
in the end he chuckled. ‘“‘My—Cissy! 
Ain’t it wonderful to hear a man admit 


honest-like that he don't know every-. 


thing? I believe we'll get along. I'll 
break him in to farming, hoping he’ll 
be grateful enough to stay through the 
spring planting. What say, Cissy?’’ 

Cissy laughed quietly and looked with 
slow, calm eyes at the serious young 
fellow. 

“He'll do, Daddy. 
gamble.”’ 

So Kent Eldridge entered upon his 
new duties. Gradually the knowledge 
that he was safe and sheltered for the 
winter warmed and soothed him so that 
fear left him and he was again the Kent 
of the old days, entertaining, well-bred, 
unconscious alike of poverty or riches 
but conscious daily of the charm of this 
old house and the girl who ruled it. 

For hours, for days it made him forget 
—that rain-gray house. And in those 
hours he interested and entertained 
Cissy Allen more than he guessed. She 
looked at him speculatively now and then 
but she never asked him a single ques- 
tion. Perhaps that was why in due time 
and quite unintentionally one rainy 
Sunday afternoon he told her every- 
thing. 

“All my life I have spent money, was 
taught to spend. No one ever taught me 
to earn or save a dollar. Is it any won- 
der that I’m an inefficient parasite in- 
stead of an _ honest-to-goodness, full- 
sized, worthwhile man,” he said with 
the first bitterness she had heard in his 


Go ahead and 


* voice. 


“Why,’’ said Cissy in that comfort- 
able, easual voice of hers, “you earn your 
living pretty efficiently around here. 
If you didn’t Daddy Allen wouldn't 
pay you your monthly wages and I 
wouldn't be taking such pains with your 
meals.”’ 

“Do you mean that you cook—?”’ 

“Old men and young men do not eat 
alike and help of any kind is hard‘ to 


Spring’s Highway 


(Continued from page 10) 


-get,’’ Cissy quietly informed him and 


somehow there was no disputing her 
word. 

So he stared out of the long, low 
windows at the soft, pearl-gray blur 
of garden and listened to the friendly 
tick of the old clock and the cheery sput- 
ter of the log fire. It was here, too— 
in this room—the joy of beauty, that 
satisfying soul-thing that men seek. He 
felt it enveloping him like a caress. But 
just what it was he did not know. All 
he knew was that here in this big, Still 
room of a rain-gray old farmhouse was 
the peace and content that his heart 
craved. Never had he found a nook so 
sweet, so safe. If only he could hold 
this spirit beauty, this still happiness 
forever, have for his own a home haven 
like this one. With a galling bitterness 
the memory of his poverty swept over 
him. 

“IT may be worth my meals and wages 
but how far will that take me? I want 
so much.” 

“Yes. The old soft and easy life of a 
non-earning spendthrift?”’ 

Cissy asked it so gently, with such 
kindly understanding. But his flesh 
quivered under that kindly tone. Still— 
she had guessed right. He did want that 
old life, its ease, its joyous loafing hours. 
Or did he? Somehow now in this room 
the old joys seemed pale and stale com- 
pared to this new and sweet content. 
Somehow the hot summer sun and luring 
dusty, beauty-crowded roadsides had 
dimmed the glories of that old life. 

*“No—” he answered slowly and in 
some surprise, “I don’t believe I care 
so much about that now. But I do 
want a home like other men, a home like 
this.”’ 

“Well,”’ was Sissy’s wide-eyed won- 
der, ““why don’t you get it?’’ 

“How?’’ The word was smooth with 
sarcasm. 

“Why—just work for it. Earn it. 
Father started out at your age with 
nothing but his two hands.”’ 

“Your father was trained to work, 
knew the game.” 

“Trained in some ways but not in 
others. Father had no college education 
to ease, sweeten and color his life. He 
had to fight his way to success through 
sheer back-breaking, mind-numbing, 
soul-dwarfing drudgery. He was far more 
handicapped than you.” 

His eyes smiled at her in patient un- 
belief. But seeing her earnestness and 
then her sudden frown he humored her. 

‘““How—if you were me—would you 
go about getting a home like this?’’ 

“Tt’s very simple. You have spent 
all your recent earnings—I suppose?’’ 
she asked abruptly but kindly. 


HE soft, sympathetic question stung 
him wide-awake. 

““Why, no! Where and how could I 
spend money in this place? If you mean 
the clothes that came—I had those 
packed away. They aren’t new.” 

““Well—”’ Cissy adroitly hid a little 
smile—‘“‘in that case you ought to have 
a little sum saved by spring or next 
fall.’’ 

“IT have a little sum right now.” 
Again the matter struck him as a hope- 
less joke and he laughed. ‘But what 
mortal good would a little sum do? I 
want a home.” 

She eyed him then with a mild im- 
patience and another little frown. Then 
her eyes forgot him and strayed off to 
the softly blurred garden. 

“An acre of land,’”’ she calculated 
quietly as if for herself, ‘‘on the edge of 
town—can be bought for three hundred 
dollars. If you watch for bargains— 
even cheaper. Sometimes it has a 
building on it. An acre of land can be 
made into a beautiful home—and has 
occasionally through sheer necessity and 
proper handling yielded a man a simpl 
living.”’ 7 

“But I don’t want a raw, new home 
on the edge of town. I want a mellow 
old house full of memories. I want to 
stay right here. I want this.” 

Hot horror stopped his tongue, washed 
the color out of his face so that quick 
shame could dye it a wretched crimson. 
His heart had voiced its tribute but his 


Daddy Allen. 


false and careless tongue had tricked him 


- into the cheap and shameless whine of a 


penniless adventurer. He was too sick 
to look at her. 

If she heard she gave no sign. Her 
absent eyes were still straying out there 
in the rain-drenched garden. After a 
bit she turned toward him. ; 

“You can hurry matters, can add 
something to that little sum if you care 
to help Lem Arnold in his clothing 
store Wednesday and Saturday nights. 
Lem saw you in some of your new suits 
and told father that he’d give anything 
to get a smart dresser like you pick out 
the right suits for his customers. Lem’'s 
color-blind with no ideas of correct 
dressing; but he’s honest enough to 
admit it and sincere in his desire to 
dress his townsmen properly. ‘Your 
evenings are your own and it would give 
you a chance to get acquainted in town 
and watch for bargains.” 

“Thanks. I'll stop in and see Mr. 
Arnold,”’ he promised her stiffly. 

“And, of course,’’ Cissy’s voice, when 
she chose to make it so, could be as 
tenderly warm and golden as June 
sunshine, “if you do take Lem’s offer 
you aren’t going to feel foolish and 
superior and in any way silly—now—are 
you? Of course you’re a college man 
and all that. But—there are others. 
I’m a college graduate myself. I even 
took special courses in interior decorat- 
ing and landscape gardening. But— 
when the occasion calls for it—I scrub 
the cellar stairs.’’ 


T WAS spring in the great valley. 
Everywhere under the magic touch 
of the warm sun, soft winds and gentle 
rains, pictures, fresh and fairy green and 
unbelievably beautiful were growing and 
glowing. Everywhere there was the 
stir of sap and life energy. Nature was 
humming with new hopes, new joys, new 
plans. 
“Cissy,’’ they were eating supper, 
“T’ve about made up my mind to either 


~sell or clear out that blamed old crab- 


apple and berry thicket. It may be a 
thing of beauty but no good farmer could 
put up with it forever, let so good a 
strip of land lie idle. Last spring an 
artist man offered me a sensible sum. 
But I was sort of tired and undecided. 
So we left the matter open. Kent's 
being here has rested and chirked me 
up considerably and I’ve a good mind 
to clear it up and plant it to corn. It'll 
bring in two or three hundred a year, 
girl. Waste and idleness, even in land, 
Cissy, ain't beautiful.” 7 } 

“Oh, Daddy Allen!. After all my 
proofs and arguments you say that 
beauty isn’t worth dollars!”’ 

**Cissy, them there crab-apple trees 
bloom two weeks at the most and you 
have plenty closer to the house for 
jelly.”’ 

“But the birds—and the bees! That 
place is full of a million beautiful things 
besides the crab-apple trees. And it’s 
my old play-ground, Daddy Allen!”’ 

“Yes—I know, Cissy. But you are 
a woman now. You've given up other 
childish things and ways. And there 
are other reasons,” the gentle old voice 
grew a little sad and tired. 

Cissy knew there were other reasons 
why she could not keep her old play- 
ground. There were the big hospital 
bills for the sick mother. She was gone 
two whole years but they were not 
quite all paid. They were paying them 
together, she and her gentle old father. 
She remembered, too, that her college 
education must have burdened the man 
who started life with only what his two 
hands could win and who, unlike his 
neighbors, was not a master hand at 
money-making. So Cissy, who, when 
the occasion called for it, could scrub 
the cellar stairs, could, when the need 
arose, give up a childish dream. P 

“Don't let’s blot out the beauty, 
Sell it to the artist.” 

“You're a good girl, Cissy. Life's 
mostly a business of giving up things; 
but if you'll just do it cheerful and wait 
a bit it will all be made up to you one 
way or another. There ain't anything 
better, Cissy, or wiser—to my way of 
thinking—than just waiting quietly for 
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things to come round. They do, girl; 
they always do.”’ 

Kent Eldridge had listened silently to 
Cissy’s decision and the old man’s 
tenderly comforting advice. ‘Then he 
stood up. 

“Mr. Allen, don’t blot out the beauty 
and don’t sellit tothe artist. Sellittome. 
I need it. You can't guess how badly. 
Why it’s—it’s Spring’s own shrine. 
Why’’—stammered the boy shyly, “I 
go tochurch up there. I’ll pay all I have 
and mortgage my future to get that bit 
of heaven for my very own.”’ 

Cissy sat very still and after a startled 
minute the old man chuckled. 

““So—you're another? Beauty be- 
fore bread. Is that what the colleges 
teach you young ones?’’ 

“No, sir,” said Kent Eldridge very 
positively, ““‘beauty as well as bread—is 
what they teach us. A world without 
beauty, music and dreams would be a 
gray hell. Sell me the land and you will 
never regret it.” 

As gently as he had spoken to his 
daughter Jeremy Allen spoke now to 
another man’s son. 

“Kent Eldridge, you’ve been a won- 
derful hired hand and I shouldn’t wonder 
but what you'll make a first-rate neigh- 
bor. We'll drive to town tomorrow and 
have lawyer Carter fix up the papers.”’ 


N THE next day’s twilight, solemnly 

as if he were going to a vesper service, 
Kent Eldridge stole out of the lamp-lit, 
Tain-gray house to the bit of heaven 
which was now his very own. In the 
inside breast pocket of his coat was a 
paper that literally he hugged to his 
heart. The miracle had happened! He 
had the beginnings of a home! No raw, 
treeless, sunbaked town site, but a 
paradise of delicate, wondrous beauty 
and fragrance. 

Softly, reverently he stepped over the 
line, faced that softly fading sunset 
sky and gave thanks. He stood so still, 
was so long motionless that certain 
sounds which had ceased at the crackle 
of a twig beneath his heel, were renewed. 
Kent listened and was puzzled. It 
sounded like a child sobbing. He walked 
on and almost stepped on Cissy Allen 
lying prostrate under the great crab- 
apple tree that was shedding perfume 
and rosy flower petals slowly, softly 
down, while in its sunset-kissed crown 
honey-bees still buzzed feverishly. 

Cissy lay perfectly still, hoping in that 
way to escape discovery and humiliation. 
But she need not have feared the under- 
standing heart of Kent Eldridge. 

““Oh—Cissy!’’ he breathed her name 
softly and a little uncertainly. ‘I’m 
sorry I was so thoughtless and selfish. I 
could have waited. I might have known 
you’d want to say good-bye.”’ 

For a little she wept harder, then 
choked back the tears and sat up with 
a little moist smile. 

“Kent Eldridge! If you ever let on 
to father that I did this I’]]—I’ll put 
pepper in your apple pies!”’ 

“TI won't, Cissy. Why, you know I 
won't, girl,”” he promised so solemnly 
that she had to laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t care, Kent Eldridge—it’s 
mean, just mean. Life is forever cheat- 
ing us women. Fancy a girl my size 
erying for a crab-apple tree! But I 
always hoped to build a perfect love 
of a studio here in this crab-apple lane. 
I began planning it when I was a child 
and year by year the picture grew till 
now I can see every window, nook and 
stair.”” 

“But, Cissy—you already have a 
beautiful home?”’ 

“Yes. But that is the home my father 
built for my mother. This was to have 
been all my very own.’’ And again the 
smile was dimmed in tears. 

“Cissy,” he begged at last, ‘‘don’t 
spoil tonight for me. I’ve been home- 
less and lonely so long. ° You’ve never 
been without a home, a frightened 
vagabond. You don’t know all this bit 
of earth means to me.”’ 

“Oh, I’m glad,’’ instantly came a 
wealth of sympathy, “‘that you have it, 
for I know that you will not spoil it. 
What sort of a den are you going to 
build and when are you going to begin?’’ 

“Not for ages and ages, I suppose,”’ 
he mourned. 

“Why not?’’ 

“How can I? I have no money.” 


Cissy wiped away the last hint of a 
tear, leaned her back sensibly against 
the great old tree trunk and began 
calmly to teach Kent Eldridge the rudi- 
ments of home getting. 

“The most sensible and artistic thing 
for this setting would be a log and 
boulder cabin. The gravel pit is near 
here and full of beautiful granite 
boulders. They're dirt cheap. The 
expense is in the hauling. And Morri- 
son’s sawmill, a mile up the river, will 
sell you logs at a reasonable price. You 
will have some of your own when you 
clear up a bit. Don’t skimp on your 
fireplace. 


you are sitting by your. fire rainy after- 
noons and snowy Sundays. 


ousness because—”’ 

“Cissy, aren't you a bit crazy?”’ 

She eyed him calmly for a second then 
chuckled exactly like her father. 

“You're the first. man who was ever 
careless enough to think and say so. If 
you'll bother to inquire you will find 
that I have a most uncommon reputa- 
tion for horse sense and am even sus- 
pected of unusual business talents, not 
to say shrewdness. Ask some of the 
farmers hereabout whose homes I have 
redecorated.”’ 

“But it takes a fortune to build a 
home! And fireplaces and rows of 
windows—”’ 

“Kent Eldridge, if it takes a fortune to 
start every home then where, pray, did 
my father get his and every man for miles 
around here? They started with a good 
axe most of them; didn’t know they were 
supposed to wait for a fortune. They 
built one room at a time. You can do 
the same. Surely you don’t need a 
twenty-room house for your present 
needs? What’s the use of waiting?’’ 

“But the labor?”’ 

“‘Labor?’’’ scornfully sassed Cissy. 
““Haven't you two hands, a head and a 
college education? Haven't you—since 
you’ve been here—learned how to use 
the pick and the shovel, axe and hammer 
and paintbrush? Why, the fun in home 
building comes in doing most of the 
work yourself.”’ 

So quietly sure was she that at last 
he was convinced. And the work began. 
For weeks, for more than a year Kent 
Eldridge worked in his every spare 
hour. His hands grew hard, blistered, 
bruised; his back ached always; but 
gradually as he worked his heart began 
to sing and his brain, college-trained, 
began to grasp the great meaning of life 
and the laws of toil and success. There 
came to him a newer, sweeter sense of 
independence. For he had found him- 
self, found his self-respect and a home 
that in time would be all his heart had 
longed for. 

To surprise Cissy he said never a word 
of the boxes of books, the treasures that 
lay waiting in the grim old city ware- 
house. But one day when she returned 
from a week-end visit he took her to the 
log and boulder studio in the crab-apple 
lane. And there she saw fine old books 
on their shelves, beautiful rugs on the 
floor and pictures, exquisite bits of the 
earth's glory caught and saved by the 
great hearts and skillful fingers of true 
artists and signed with their names. 

“Oh,’’ her color-loving eyes flashed 
back and forth over his treasures, “you 
had this—and this—and you called 
yourself poor?”’ 

When she saw the luxurious tent of 
other days all set up near the three pines 
she grew very still and thoughtful. Pres- 
ently she said in her slow, gentle way: 


66 ITH all this—you can easily step 

back into your old life. 
not give a house-warming to some of your 
best friends? They will think that this is 
just a luxurious whim of yours. They 
need not know even now that your for- 
tune is gone and so your pride need not 
suffer.” 

“No,’’ he agreed as slowly, “they 
need not know even now. And though 
one fortune fled I believe that if I cared 
to pay the price I could catch another 
in time. Still, it has slowly dawned on 
me that it is better to live than just 
to make or spend money. Your father 
knows the secret of content. I mean 
to have more (Continued on page 39) 


Remember to build decent — { 
sized rows of windows low enough so | 
that you can see the world outside when | 


And make | 
wide doorways to give the feel of spaci- | 
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USE IT 
EVERY WAY 
EVERY DAY 


NOTHER Fairy Soap advantage 
is its remarkable versatility. You 
can think of it in connection with a 
healthy complexion; an invigorated body; 
a clothes-line of immaculate linen; a clean 
scalp and well-kept hair; choice bric-a- 
brac; spotless woodwork; a sweet and 
clean household. Fairy Soap is a better 


soap for every use. 


Use Fairy Soap for every particular 
soap-and-water purpose throughout the 
home. Let it mean more to you than an 
exquisite toilet soap. Use it for the 
complexion of everything. It will serve 
you well, will save your time, will pre- 
serve every surface on which it is used. 


Two sizes: one for personal use, the 
other for bath, laundry and _ general 
household use. Both oval. Both com- 
fortable in the hand. Both floating. Use 
Fairy Soap every way, every day. 
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72 Separate and Distinct Chapters —~ 
More than 1000 Ideas and Suggestions 


The Equivalent of a Complete 
Course in Needlework Instruction 


Every pattern—every stitch—every 
minute detail is fully illustrated and explained 
so that anyone, no matter how inexperienced she 
may be, can easily follow the directions. 


Wonderfully clear photographs show you 
just how the ar ticle or design will look when it is 
finished, while the carefully prepared patterns 
guide you step by’step through the successive 
stages to the end. 


No matter what branch of needlework 
in which you may be interested, you will find it 


fully covered in the pages of this book. A- 


moment’s glance at the index will tell you on just 
what page it may be found. 


But Get Your 
Order In At Once 


The big seventy-two page needlework 
book is brand new—just off the press. It is the 
biggest, most complete and up-to-date book of its 
kind ever published 

The present edition of the book will not 
nearly supply the demand, and we therefore urge 


you to avoid disappointment by mailing your 
order in at once. 


Take your choice of the two offers below, 
then mail the c upon in today. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


and enter subscriptions promptly. 


Name - 


Street or Box 


Cites. s: 


Use This 3O0-Day Coupor 


I accept Offer No. ..-.----Enclosed is $ 


Send me the New 72-Page Needlework Book at once, 
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A Few of the 
72 Chapter Heads 


Embroidery Stitches a Little Girl Can Make 

Embroidery Stitches That Are Used Most Often 

A Simple Lesson in Smocking 

Nightgown Yoke in Grecian Design for the Begin- 
ner in Crochet 

A New Fad in Handmade Trimmings 

Patchwork Trimmings for the Children’s Wash 
Dresses 

Sunbonnet Babies in Applied Patchwork 

Inexpensive Trimming for Summer Clothes 

Sweaters for Spring, Summer and Fall 

Comfortable Garments You Can Knit from Yarn 


Bags You Can Make to Give Style to Your 
Costume 


Aprons, Useful and Ornamental 

Pretty Crocheted Things for You and Your House 

Inexpensive House Dresses for the Summer Bride 

Patchwork Like Grandmother Used to Make 

Irish Crochet as.an Attractive Trimming 

Forty Ways of Using Cross-Stitch 

Embroidery Patterns to Work in Leisure Mo- 
ments 

With Rickrack Braid and a Bit of Crochet 

Why Not Make A Filt Emblem of Your Lodge? 

For the Woman Who Is Clever with Her Needle 

When Tatting Takes a Turn at Trimming 

A Doll’s Set for Mrs. Santa Claus to Crochet 


OFFER No. 1. 


Send us two yearly subscrip- 
tions (one of which may be your own) io Woman’s World 
with $1.00 in payment and we will send you the new 
Needlework Book as a Reward. 


Nee in all the history of needle- 


work has such a wealth of ideas — 
such a variety of choice designs been 
assembled in the pages of a single book. 


Every corner of the civilized globe has 
been combed for new and artistic effects. 
There are beautiful Bulgarian cross-stitch designs, 
dainty Imsh crochet, gossamer-like embroidery 
from Madeira, rare old Italian cut-work, quaint 
patchwork from New England and hundreds of 
exquisite variations which are bound to delight 
you with the newness, the freshness and sim- 
plicity of their style. 


No expense has been spared—no effort 
has been too great—either in the procuring of 
the choicest specimens of each type of needle- 
work or in the wonderfully clear and attractive 
manner in which they are presented. 


The result is a gorgeous pageant of the 
finest creations of modern needle craft—beau- 
tiful beyond description—with page after page 
of designs that make your fingers fairly tingle 
to be at them—and all so simple and 
easily made that even a beginner 
can readily pick them up. 


Take Crochet, for Instance 


For crochet alone there are more than 
150 separate and distinct designs and illustrations 
—and each design is accompanied with detailed 
working instructions. 


There are hosts of distinctive patterns for 
Doilies, Medallions, Tray Cloths, Hug-me-tights, 
Boudoir Jackets, Gown Yokes, Baby Caps, Tea 
Aprons and any number of attractive gift 
novelties. 


And Knitting 


Special attention has been given to knitted 
articles—Ladies’ Coat Sweaters, Jackets, Scarfs, 
Tam o’ Shanters, Children’s Muffs and Caps and 
almost anything you can think of made from 
yarn. 


And Smocking 


A whole chapter is devoted to both Diamond 
and Van Dyke Smocking, those two forms of 
decorative stitchery which are so popular at the 
present time. 


And Embroidery 


All of the most popular embroidery stitches 
are fully demonstrated and illustrated so that 
you can easily pick them up. 


Woman’s World 


It Tells You How 


70 Make All the Popular 
New Designs in Every 

Kind of Needlework — 
Fill Instructions Given 


More than 75 separate designs and new 
uses for embroidery—the daintiest and simplest 
you can imagine—are either illustrated or sug- 
gested. There are collar and cuff sets, pillow- 
cases, blouses, buffet scarfs, baby jackets, bootees, 
play aprons, and any number of gift suggestions. 


In Fact, Every Form of Needlework 


Tatting, Filet, Cross-Stitch, Embroidery, 
Patchwork—all are featured in the newest and 
most artistic patterns that it is possible to obtain. 


Lessons In Needlework For Begin- 
ners—Both Children and Adults 


Several chapters are devoted to instruction in 
the fundamentals of needlework. Beginning with 
the simplest of stitches all steps are minutely explained 
and clearly illustrated, so that even achild, by following 
the successive stages, may easily execute the most 
intricate designs. 


Mothers desiring to instruct their daughters 
in needlecraft will find this feature of great assistance. 


Description of the Book 


The book itself is 1014 inches wide by 1334 
inches high and contains 72 pages beautifully illustrated 
in colors and in black and white. 


In order that each pattern might be more 
clearly understood, all designs have been supplemented 
whenever possible with actual photographs so wonder- 
ay cieanes that you can almost touch each separate 
thread. 


Even the paper on which the book is printed 
is handsomely finished in order that its illustrations 
and general appearance might be in harmony with the 
high quality of the text. 


Look It Up in the Book 


Whenever you want a suggestion for a gift, 
or a dainty pattern—or whenever there is some par- 
ticular stitch you don’t understand—just look it up 
in the book. 


The index enables you to find anything you 
want at a moment’s notice. It is a complete survey 
of modern needlework—ready for instant reference. 
No matter what branch of needlework you may be 
interested in you will find it fully covered in this hand- 
some 72-page book 


“Take Your Choice of These 2 Offers ~ 


OFFER No. 2. 


send you the new Needlework Book and enter your 
name for a year’s subscription to Woman’s World (new 
or renewal). 


Send us 75c and we will 


for July-August, 1921 


less than no difference. He’d leave him 
tying half in the house and half out, and 
go to sleep. 

The day died out and a thin paring 
of moon slipped up over the snow. 
Carlson was coming back. He turned in 
at the gate. It was much too dark to 
see, but as he came up the avenue of 
little leafless cottonwoods, Kane had 
never known anything half so well as 
he knew that it was Carlson. He had a 
sure instinct to guide him now, that was 
better than sight. He fingered the 
trigger tenderly. 

The steps came on steadily. He had 
known they would. A hand was laid 
on the door. It began to move. He 
raised his rifle. Sitting in the dark, he 
watched the perpendicular thread of 
faint light broaden slowly into a pale 
sheet—watched it with no emotion ex- 
cept relief. When a human figure stood 
out clearly in the center he pulled the 
trigger thankfully. 

His ears, greedy for the roar of an 
exploding cartridge. were staitled by 
the click of the hammer on an empty 
chamber. He jerked at the cartridge 
lever frantically. Three times the empty, 
meaningless click fell onthe quietevening. 

He threw the rifle from him and 
jumped to his feet, sending his chair 
spinning backward. He'd kill him, then, 
with his bare hands, throttle him. . 

As he stepped forward, crooking his 
fingers and stretching out his arms. long 
hot needles of pain shooting through his 
body, Carlson faded out of his mind and 
he found himself looking dimly through 
the half dark at his wife. 

She spoke in the tones that he had 
been trying to remember ever since 
she went away—broken by tenderness 
and fear, just as they would have been 
if it had been herself instead of a vision. 
Ile had an overwhelming impulse to try 
to take the phantom in his arms, but 
something told him that if he yielded 
he’d lose his giip on his mind, that he 
could feel moving away from him lke 
a slippery, tangible thing. 

He took hold of it with all the strength 
he had, swung himself around, staggered 
into the other room and thiew himselt 
face down upon the bed. 


E OPENED his eyes on a plume of 
yucca blossoms. 

“The bell branch of sleep.’’ he though 
drowsily, and slipped on off again. 

But half awake and half asleep, he 
wondered how they got there in his 
room, and 1emembered vaguely that 
the room had seemed pleasantly ordered 
. .. things in their places . . . habit- 
able ...as it used to be when 
Mai garet— 

He opened his eyes and looked at her. 
She was sifting by his bed. His eyes 
went deep into hers and stayed there 
until deep down in them he saw that 
everything was all right—forever all 
right. 

“T’l] never, never leave you again,” 
she was whispering as she held to. his 
hand, ‘‘and I love you, love you, love 
you.’”’ She said it over and over. 

There was something new in her 
eyes, a wisdom and a tenderness that 
made him think of his mother. He had 
never known his mother. If she had 
lived to look at him at all, she would 
have looked at him—he thought—like 
that. 

“T thought you weren’t real,”’ he said 
out of aclear head. “‘Kiss me.”’ 

She put her arms around his neck, and 
he held her tight and kissed her lips and 
her eyes and her hair and, pushing aside 
her loose middy blouse, her smooth soft 
shoulder and her breast. 

She bared her breast for him and laid 
his head tnere and kissed his shut eye- 
tids. She cried a little and whispered an 
old foolish name she had for him. He 
seemed to have found utter peace. 

But suddenly the sound of wheels on 
the road reminded him. He opened his 
eyes and sat up. He looked at his care- 
fully bandaged shoulder. 

“You've had a docto1?”’ 

“Yes. Old Dr. Baldwin.” 

“And Carlson? Do you knew any- 
thing about him?”’ 

“They arrested him,”’ she said. 


“ An 


Dry Land 


(Continued from page 13) 


immigration man from Denver arrested 
him the day I came. They are talking 
of sending him back to Sweden as an 
undesirable alien.”’ 

“Thank God I didn’t kill him!’’ he 
muttered, and lay back among his 
pillows with a sigh of immense relief. 

He knew she was not going away, and, 
for the present, that was all he wanted 
to know. He seemed to slip from deep 
to deep of comfort. 

After a long time, from the midst of it, 
he said drowsily: ““What made you 
come back?”’ 

“That!’’ said Margaret. ‘Listen!’ 

He propped himself up on his elbow 
and listened, and heard the tender, 
happy. purling sound of a perfectly 
well and comfortable baby talking to 
himself. 

“Wait. I'll bring him.”’ 

She was back in a moment and sit- 
ting on the edge of his bed with a tiny 
pink creature in hei arms that sucked its 
thumb and looked at Frederick Kane 
with an unfocused gaze of serene con- 
tent. The eyes were so strangely his 
own that they startled him. 

The thought of the danger she had 
faced alone, the agony and the long 
waiting, of which so strangely no in- 
stinct had informed him, took away his 
words. He tried to put what he couldn’t 
say into his kiss. 

He stretched out his hand and took 
gentle hold of the infinitesimal! disen- 
gaged fist, with a feeling of deep com- 
radeship for the two of them that he had 
never felt for any human soul. Their 
son! He was dazed at the thought. It 
would be a long time before he really 
understood it. 

“Tt was all my fault,’’ Margaret said. 
“You couldn’t have known what was the 
matter with me. I didn’t know myself 
until I got home. But now’’—she pressed 
the baby gently against her shoulder and 
kissed its cheek—‘‘now I know every- 


thing—everything about you and the 
world and myself, because I’ve got him.’ 

“T haven't had him,’ Kane said. 
“But L have learned, too. It'll take the 
rest of my life, maybe, to show you how 
much. Maybe I shan’t be able to show 
you. But I shall try. You see, ail 
I'd have prayed for—if I'd '’ve thought 
praying would do any good—was a 
second chance. I thought I'd never 
have it. I’m not likely to forget. 

““My life is pretty much like this dry 
land of ours—worthless when the rain 
fails; and you are the rain.”’ 

“I’m just you—now,” she said 
gently. ... “I hadn’t thought I could 
forgive you. In spite of all you have 
suffered, I don’t think you can ever 
know how you hurt me. It seemed to 
me that while we were here alone you 
had broken me on the wheel of your 
will. I didn’t think you loved me any 
more. And I thought—well, I thought 
so many things mattered that don't. 
And for a long time I thought I didn’t 
love you. I thought I was just suffering 
because my love for you was gone. 

“But when I looked at your son I saw 
you, too, and I knew that nothing in the 
world mattered but getting back to you: 
that you and [ had run together into 
one for good and all. 

“And then your letter came. I wrote 
to you. But it seemed so empty, I tore 
it up, and waited to come and bring 
him.”’ 

Suddenly and quite by accident the 
baby’s wobbly little head brought his 
father’s eyes and his own together, and a 
smile unfolded on his face like a pink 
flower—a wise little smile of-recognition 
—and Kane knew that he, too, had given 
birth to the glimmering soul back there; 
that greater things than he or Margaret 
were using them for far ends of their 
own, and that thereafter it would not 
be hard for the two of them to steer 
their lives as one with that for compass. 


Spring’s Highway 


(Continued from page 37) 


than this some day for I have learned 
to dare to dream and you have taught 
me to dare to do. The housewarming 
is a good idea. I'll have one. I'll 
have down some of these very artist 
chaps whose pictures you like so much. 
It will be good to see them all again. 
But, Cissy,’’ the almost intolerable ten- 
derness with which he spoke her name, 
told her what was coming, ““we dreamed 
and built this little home together and 
I have found that dreams are greater, 
finer, grow into realities sooner if two 
dream them together. I have little to 
offer now but later when I have done 
more will you promise to dream and 


work with me and play hostess at my 
parties?’”’ 

“Kent Eldridge,’’ said Jeremy Allen’s 
quiet daughter softly, ‘‘all I ever prayed 
for was a little studio under my trees 
here and the love of a man as fine and 
gentle as my father.” 

It was wonderfully successful that 
house-warming. But one thing puzzled 
the guests. They couldn’t quite see 
why the great and rich Kent Eldridge 
should have had built into his great 
boulder fireplace a tablet bearing the 
strange toast: 

“Here’s to Poverty! May we learn 
to love her for the favors she denies.”’ 


Lily of the Valley 


(Continued from page 16) 


There were long evenings spent in 
poring over up-to-date farm journals, 
dairy and poultry notes. Strange new 
words that had to do with silos, tractors, 
power engines crept into enthusiastic 
discussions. Under pressure of this 
young interest the old house and the 
lands surrounding it gradually spread 
into a paradise of plenty. The bursting 
barns, the opulent fields, the enchant- 
ing pansy-eyed creatures who night and 
morning gave extravagantly of their 
hords of golden cream; the lazy, leisurely 
hens who bid warm fresh eggs in fragrant, 
new mown hay; the prancing satin- 
skinned mares stamping and eager in 
their clean stalls, or with arched necks 
and steaming bodies racing across the 
grazing lands; companionable, — blue- 
ribboned pups always ready for a tramp 
to the woods or a run across freshly 
plowed fields. 

To Margaret there was something 
peaceful and heavenly in these homely 
activities, the whir of the tractors, purr 
of new gasoline engines, the songs from 
the fields, the faint far-away lowing of 
contented cows, the cackling hens, 
brought peace and satisfaction beyond 
any she had ever known. 


One morning she stood in the chicken 
yard feeding the big white Wyandotte 
hens. She wore a broad sun hat and a 
gingham apron so different from any- 
thing she had ever before worn, the blue 
of the gingham, new and bright and 
splashing, brought a tinge of self-con- 
sciousness to her face. 

*Surely,”’ she murmed to a big white 
hen, “surely I shouldn’t wear this shade 
of blue, at my age. One even forgets 
the proper things ‘like harmonious colors 
for matrons of sixty’ when they have 
left the conventions behind them.” 

“Maude Muller on a summer’s day 
fed the chickens sweet and gay,’’ chanted 
Dickie coming up from behind her. 

““Now, Dickie, please don't say any- 
thing about this blue apron,” she pro- 
tested. ‘“‘I ordered the goods through 
the mails and of course it is too blue.” 

““Not too blue for a true blue like you, 
Mother,”’ he declared. 

“Tt is blue,’’ he continued. ‘I know 
it’s blue for it’s the color of the skies and 
of your eyes, and of Lily’s locket. You 
are having a wonderfully uplifting in- 
fluence over the little chicks, Mother,” 
he now said. ‘The last brood you took 
off, I notice, is (Continued on page 44) 
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Wee the first soft caress of 
Garda Face Powder, you sense 
arare fineness of texture—a fragrance 
new, extraordinary. You are pleased, 
too, with the way it blends. And as 
the hours go by, it clings . . . perfectly. 
You are drawn irresistibly to Garda! 


FACE POWDER 
Try it! A 2c stamp will bring you a 
sample promptly —also the interest- 


ing story of Garda and the creation 
of her exquisite toilet necessaries: 


Face Powder Cream 

Toilet Water Perfume 

Nail Polish Rouge 
Talcum Powder 


Garda toilet necessaries—and 130 other 
Watkins products —are delivered direct to 
your home, city or country, by over 4000 Wat- 
kins Retailers. Watkins Serviceand Watkins 
Qualiry(known over fifty years) are responsi- 
ble fortwenty million satisfied users today. If 
a Watkins Retailer has not called recently, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


How to Geta 
Sample 


Send 2c stamp and 
receive a liberal sup- 
ply of Garda Face 
Powder, perfumed 
with dainty new 
Garda odor; also 
attractive booklet 
about Garda, the 
mysterious Spirit of 
Health and Beauty. 


THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 
Dept. 30Z Winona, Minn. 


Established 1868 E 
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Wanted 


Desirable terri- 
tories, city and 
country, are open 


for responsible 
men and women 
to sell Warkins 137 


products. A_real 
opportunity. Write 
today for plan. 
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Outdoors and 
the skin — 


_Don’t forego the pleasure of outdoor 
life because the sun and wind coarsen 
and roughenyour skin. The regularuse 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment is almost 
sure to offset these effects. Resinol 
Soap rids the pores of dust and oil, and 
Resinol Ointment soothes the chapped 
and roughened skin. 


Sold by all druggists, 


Resinol 


‘<r you “want your baby! to thei 
rugged and healthy like this baby, | 
"send for a sample bottle of Mellin’s: 
Food and a copy of our book, “The | 
~~ Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Your Hair or Cink 


MADE, aNTO SWITCHES OR WATCH CHAINS 
. Satisfactory Work. 
Reasonable Prices. 


MRS. W. AMBS 
Otsego, Mich. 


for a Better 
Shampoo 


Delightful. 
The rich creaminess 
froths up at a touch 
and rinses just as freely. 
It feels so cleansing, so 
purifying, so soft to head 
and hands. The pure 
white cocoanut oil of 
which this soap is made 
is good for your hair—livensit—fluffs it. The healing prop- 
Pay of 1. soap CG keep thescalp healthy, Shampooing 
with 


La Creme 
‘DISINFECTINE’ 
re salsenth Tolle Soao SC) A P 


is a restful luxury. =n best ofall, “Jt Guards 


it does not mean a specialexpense. You Hea/th” 
It is your regular toilet soap, The big quarter pound 
cake costs little. Use it freely everywhere. Depend on 
itsantiseptic ingredients to guard you from the many infec. 
tions carried by hands and skin. And remember that un- 
like most medicated or antiseptic. perm “Disinfectine” 
is charmingly appealing through its pleasant fragrance. 
If your dealer does not handle = 
“Disinfectine” Soap, send us 2 

his name, address and 15c in 
stamps and we will mail you 
full size, quarter pound cake, 
post fee. and arrange for 
your further supply, 


The Disinfectine Co. 


Indianapolis 
Indians 


Prank 
For Sale by All 
Leading Dealers 


Woman’s World 


Making the Most of Our Children 


garten can do more in instilling inbred 
and unfailing courtesy and in laying the 
basic moral controls than any other part 
of our educational system.” 

These things being true Dr. Bagley 
urged the extension of kindergarten 
down to the lower age levels (presum- 
ably four and his reference to infant 
schools may even mean three years) and 
urged, too, universal infant schools and 
kindergartens. 


Parental Education 


N THE January, 1921, issue of the 

National Educational Journal, Dr. 
Bagley, editor-in-chief, either says or 
permits to be said, the following: 

“Society cannot insure to every 
child a good home, a devoted and in- 
telligent mother, and a wise and provi- 
dent father; but society can insure to 
every child a good school and a com- 
petent teacher. This is by all odds the 
most direct and _ effective channel 
through which the forces of social con- 
trol can operate.” 

So, too, Dr. John Watson, an eminent 
psychologist at Johns Hopkins said in 
Chicago to the City Club and its guests 
in 1917: 

“In general, we too often misshape the 
child’s emotional life by forcing upon 


it too many exciting emotional attach-" 


ments and even harmful ones, such as 
fears, rages, etc. In so far as I have 
learned anything from my work on in- 
fants and very young children, I should 
say that it shows, first that parents, and, 
second, the early grade teachers, equally 
must share the responsibility for making 
or marring the emotional life of the aver- 
age child. Wecan only gradually educate 
the general run of parents in this point 
of view, but we can more rapidly im- 
prove matters by making the positions of 
the early grade teachers the most desir- 
able and the best paid ones in our schools. 
When this has been done we must next 
secure exceptional teachers for those 
grades. If modern conditions would 
permit it, we should like to see these 
early grades given over to genuine 
students of child psychology—men and 
women who have specialized in psycho- 
logy and psychopathology and who have 
made actual observations upon infant 
and child life. If the early gifades were 
manned by these widely trained special- 
ists we could be sure that many of the 
mishaps to the emotions due to home 
training could be corrected, and we 
could certainly be sure that from their 
entrance into the school system of our 
country no further mistakes would 
occur.” 

A few years later, Dr. Watson spoke 
to the International Kindergarten Union 
in Baltimore as follows: *‘ I have said more 
than once that without starving a child 
or abusing it physically in any other 
way, I could so twist and thwart its 
instincts and emotions that it would be 
permanently ruined by the time it was 
four years old.’’ He refers several times 
to the position of the kindergarten 
teacher in such words as “Since parents 
are not trained in the understanding of 
child-life, children come to school with 
serious kinks in their dispositions. The 
unkinking of these, is the business of 
the kindergartner. She is, for that reason, 
the most important teacher in the whole 
system.” 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


OTE the emphasis upon the earliest 

years as the important ones for 
establishing of mental health and poise, 
of social attitudes and habits. Note, 
therefore, the significance attached to 
the possibilities and responsibilities 
involved in being a teacher of little 
children. Note, also, the kindly 
sympathy that does not blame parents 
but rather excuses them “for they know 
not what they do at this most plastic 
period of the child’s life!”’ And, indeed, 
why should they know? So long as dis- 
tinguished educators take the position of 
curing the results of mistakes rather 


(Continued from page 18) 


than of preventing them parents cannot 
be blamed. 

Thoughtful people maintain that a 
nation should not continue to depend 
upon teachers for such correction. It 
can, should and must set in operation, 
the machinery by which the home be- 
comes the conscious preventer of mis- 
takes and the first intelligent protector 
of its children. To do so, those now in 
the home must become more zealous 
concerning the qualifications of those 
who are to be parents. Parenthood 
has its fundamental knowledges, skills 
and ideals which can be acquired. 
General education is a pre-requisite and 
it may be a help but it should never be 
accepted as a4 substitute. 


We Shall Not Sleep 


By LiruTENANT-COLONELJOHN McCraAbB 


N Flanders Fields the poppies blow 
Beneath the crosses row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 


We are the dead, 
Short days ago we lived, 
Felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, 
And now we lie in Flanders Fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe, 
To you from falling hands, we throw 
the torch. i 
Be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep though poppies 
grow 
In Flanders Fields. 


. Beautiful as is {this poem by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John McCrae, a deeper significance is given to it by 
the fact that its author was killed in action in 
Flanders, and that the poppies of which he wrote 
now grow above his final resting place. 


Once a physician said to a state 
conference of social workers, ‘‘When 
children come to me with such habits, I 
blame the parents.’’ Later I asked him: 
“What have you ever done to teach 


parents that children can form those 
habits? What have you done to teach 
them how to prevent the formation of 
those habits?’’ His answer was, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing.” 

The parents of a large Middle West 
city awoke one Sunday morning to read 
this startling headline: 


“6000 PUPILS FAIL AT CLOSE OF 
FIRST TERM. 75% OF FAILURE 
DUE TO LACK OF PARENTAL 
CONTROL AND HOME 
STUDa 

Beneath it these statements: 


Most failures laid to neglect of home 
study. 

Short term also blamed. 

Lack of parental control ana too many 
outside organizations charged. 

For five successive days warnings to 
parents, written by a committee of 
principals, appeared in the press. Among 
the headlines were these: 


1. School principals to warn parents of 
grave peril to their children in slacken- 
ing of home authority. 

2. Teachers blame parental laxity and 
public’s indifference to plight. of boy 
who goes astray. 

3. Children’s lack of thrift deplored. 
Teachers say pupils spend more than 
$1,500,000 a year for sweets and movies. 

4, City curfew rings in First Children’s 
Hour at Jail: twenty-five boys and girls 
taken by police to enforce ordinance. 

Could not the conscientious parents 
of this city have gone in all fairness to 
these principals and said, ‘‘What have 
the city schools, the colleges and univer- 
sity of this state ever done to analyze for 
us the knowledge that underlies the tech- 
nique of exerting authority, so that the 
management of our children might have 
been more successful in our homes?” 

Does not the square deal for all parents 
involve a recognition of the complexity. 
and the importance of their work, and 
hence the need of an adequate prepara- | 
tion for it as one of democracy’s fore- — 
most obligations to the parent, the child 
and to itself? 

Is it not true that parents are tired 
of being blamed? Is it not true that 
they want help through instruction? 
When and where do you think it should 
be given? 


About Vacations 


(Continued from page 17) 


caps—the more elaborate, ornamental 
one over the tight plain cap. The dou- 
ble thickness keeps out every bit of water. 

Old clothes make the best motoring 
togs. It isa good plan to carry one out- 
fit that will do for informal hotel dances, 
perhaps a dark silk gown for the women 
of the party and a pair of light trousers 
and dark serge coat for the men. Hats 
that fit tightly and have a rim to shield 
the eyes from the glare of the sunny 
roads are better looking than the closely 
swathing, suffocating veil headgear. 
Coats that will shed the dust—natural 
colored linen or pongee, for example— 
should be worn over the other garments. 

The woman traveler to the city should 
keep in mind that its customs dictate 
that a tailored suit or other street 
clothes is the costume best in taste 
for its streets and boulevards. Light 
dresses of thin cotton materials or silks 
are worn for the hotel or beach pavilion 
dances, but the good-looking suit or 
street dress is in the best taste every- 
where else. 

Don't forget to include in the vacation 
equipment for town or city or moun- 
tains or lake or wherever one seeks his 
play place, plenty of cleansing cold 
cream and good powders. Summer 
winds and sun play havoe with even 
the most resistant of complexions, and 
constant care of them is needed to keep 
them looking at their best. 

The United States Government 
through its department of transporta- 
tion, issues many attractive booklets 
descriptive of the various summer 
playgrounds throughout the country. 
They will be sent to all who request 


them. Railroads issue attractive folders 
that usually include suggestions valuable 
to the prospective traveler. 

Keep in mind, above all things, that 
the vacation that pays the best returns 
is the complete change. To ‘“‘lock the 
gate behind us and throw away the 
key’’ on leaving for the annual summer 
playtime, is to return to find that key 
zestfully and to enter the work portals 
zealous and happy, fit for another 
stretch down through the rest of the 
year until the need for rest returns again. 

While the great amount of illustrated 
literature regarding trips to the vacation 
wonderlands of -America, issued under 
its control of the railroads by the 
United States Government, is now pub- 
lished by the various railways, the U. S.: 
Department of the Interior continues to - 
issue pamphlets descriptive of our 
national playgrounds. Railway head- 
quarters may be applied to for the 
former, and the latter division of the 
Government addressed at Washington 
for the purely descriptive matters. 
Agencies who promote personally con- 
ducted tours will send any reasonable 
amount of such literature at request. 


The Only Difference 


ALE shopper—My wife sent me 
for some filet. 
Saleswoman (wearily)—For yourself 
or for her? 
Male shopper—What difference does 
that make? 
Saleswoman—All the difference in the 
world. If it’s for yourself it’s beef; 
if it’s for her, it’s lace! 
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Prepare Your Dinners by the Clock 


(Continued from page 33) 


Scalloped Potatoes 


Cut cold boiled potatoes into thick 
slices. Make a cup of thin cream sauce. 
Put layers of potatoes in baking dish, 
covering each layer with a little of the 
sauce, pepper and salt. Bake until 
top begins to brown. Time, ten minutes 
preparation; ten to twelve minutes to 
bake. 

Spiced Red Cabbage 


In half cup of part water, part vinegar, 
melt a tablespoon butter, tablespoon 
sugar, one-half teaspoon salt. Shred 
small red cabbage in granite or porcelain 
saucepan. Turn over hot sauce, and 
shake over a little powdered clove and 
mace. Cover closely and simmer fifteen 
minutes or until cabbage is_ tender. 
Time to prepare, ten minutes; to cook, 
fifteen minutes. 


Rhubarb Toast 


Cover buttered and sugared toast with 
hot stewed rhubarb. Time, fifteen 
minutes. 


DINNERS REQUIRING TWO AND 
A HALF HOURS 


Number VII 
Cream of Pea Soup 


Wash quart of peas in pod. Shell, 
then boil peapods in quart slightly 
salted water one-half hour. Strain, add 
peas and boil soft. Put through sieve 
with liquid. Add cup milk, seasoning 
butter, pepper and _= salt. Slightly 
thicken with flour or cornstarch. Serve 
with toast cubes. Time, forty minutes. 


Lamb in Casserole 


Get shoulder or leg chops. Butter 
casserole. Put layer sliced raw potatoes, 
sprinkle with chopped onion and parsley, 
pepper and salt. Lay in chops, cover 
with more potato and onion. Thicken 
cup of boiling water with teaspoon each 
butter and flour and turn in. Bake, 
covered, sixty minutes. Uncover and 
brown. Time for preparation, fifteen 
minutes; for cooking, ninety minutes. 


New Beets 


Scrub small beets, leave on inch of 
root and stem. Cook in boiling water 
forty-five minutes. Slip off skin. Cover 
with vinegar seasoned with pepper, salt 
and sugar, and thicken slightly with 
cornstarch. ‘Time for boiling, forty-five 
minutes. Making sauce, five minutes. 


Strawberry Junket 


Make vanilla junket. Hull, wash and 
sweeten berries. Do not mix with 
junket. When serving put large spoon- 
ful of junket over each portion of berries. 
Time for actual work, twenty minutes. 


Let junket chill for hour or more. 


Number VIIT 
Fruit Cup 


Mix whatever berry is in season with 
equal amount of canned pineapple, 
orange and grapefruit or banana. Beat 
four tablespoons salad oil with table- 
spoon sugar, tablespoon vin- 
egar, one-fourth teaspoon 
each salt and paprika. Turn 
over fruit and set in ice box 
until ready to serve 
in sherbet glasses: 
Time, twenty min- 
utes. Takes place 
of soup on hot day. 


Smothered 
Chicken 


Have the chicken 
split and flattened 
as for broiling. Put 
breast upward in 
roaster. Shake on 
salt and pepper. 
Dot with butter. 
Turn in cup 
of boiling 
water. Cov- 
er and cook 
twenty min- 
utes. Turn 


chicken, cover and cook twenty minutes 
more. Uncover, turn breast up, add 
more butter, brown. Dish chicken, turn 
pan gravy over it. ‘Time for prepara- 
tion, ten minutes. Time for cooking, 
forty minutes. 


Parsley Potatoes 


Boil small potatoes. Drain, cover with 
slightly thickened milk, sprinkle with 
parsley, salt and pepper. Time for 
boiling, thirty minutes; for making 
sauce, ten minutes. 


Green Peas 


Shell after washing pods. Cook pods 
in boiling water to cover for twenty 
minutes, strain off water and cook peas 
in it, twenty minutes if small, forty 
minutes if large. Season with butter, 
pepper, sugar to taste, salt and a sprig 
of mint. Time, according to size of 
peas. 

Cherry Pie 


Line deep pie plate with paste. Wash 
with white of egg, fill with pitted cherries 
and sprinkle with plenty of sugar. Bake 
without top crust for twenty minutes, or 
until crust is brown. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar just before serving. 
Time for crust, fifteen minutes; for bak- 
ing, twenty to thirty minutes. 


Number IX 
Jellied Consomme 


Use canned consomme or dissolve 
beef cubes in boiling water. Add celery 
salt, pepper and a little Worcestershire 
sauce., Stir in while water is boiling 
hot sufficient soaked gelatine to make 
semi-solid, then set in ice box after 
straining. When serving sprinkle minced 
parsley on top. Time for making, ten to 
fifteen minutes. For chilling, an hour. 


Veal Loaf 


Put through meat chopper two pounds 
raw or cooked veal scraps, one-fourth 
cup salt pork, small onion, cup stale 
bread. Mix with two raw eggs, one- 
fourth teaspoon sage, two tablespoons 
melted butter, salt and pepper, and two 
tablespoons milk. Pack close in bread 
pan. Set in larger pan of hot water and 
bake slowly for ninety minutes. Time 
for preparation, fifteen minutes. For 
cooking, ninety minutes. 


Scalloped Tomatoes 


Thicken canned tomatoes with bread 
crumb, adding salt, pepper, butter and 
tablespoon minced onion. Sprinkle top 
with crumbs and bake until brown. 
Time for preparation, ten minutes. 
For baking, ten minutes. 


Lettuce and French Dressing 


Rinse lettuce, tie in napkin and keep 
in ice box. Beat together one-half cup 
salad oil, four tablespoons vinegar, one- 
half teaspoon each salt, paprika and 
sugar. Time for making, ten minutes. 


Raspberry Rice Cream 


Bring two cups of milk to scald in 
double boiler, stir in two ta- 
blespoons well washed rice, one- 
half cup sugar and one-fourth 
teaspoon salt. When rice has 
cooked to a mush, 
drain, stir in tea- 
spoon softened gela- 
tine and beat well. 
When almost cold 
beat in teaspoon of 
vanilla and one-half 
pint of whipped 
cream. Turn into 
mold, chill. Turnout 
and surround with 
well washed  rasp- 
berries. Serve with 
plain cream. Time 
to make, 
twenty 
minutes. 
Time to 
chill, sixty 
to ninety 
minutes. 


Free Trial | 
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HE Summer Girl owes much of her charm to 
: lustrous, abundant hair, and the surest way to 
hair-health and beauty is to use 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


which is so very easy to use and so effective that it has been 
for years the favorite of all who want to bring out the lustre, 
color and waviness that are natural to their hair. Canthrox, 
the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and 
entirely removes all dandruff, excess oil and dirt, and 
gives such massy fluffiness that the hair appears 
much heavier than it is, while each strand is left with 
a silky brightness and softness that makes doing up 
the hair a pleasure. 
For Sale at all Drug Stores 
No Good Hair Wash Costs Less 


One reason for the great popularity of Canthroxis that it require so little 
trouble and time to use it. You just apply the fragrant, invigorating 
lather thickly, rub thoroughly into the hair and scalp, rinse out care- 
fully with clear warm water, after which it dries very quickly and easily. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 230,214 W.'Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


You 
Offer 330 
at least, to try Can- 
throx since to prove 
its merits and to 
show that in all 
ways it is the most 
satisfactory hair 
cleanser, we send a 
perfect shampoo to 
any address upon 
receipt of two cents 
for postage. 


Corset Comfort 


Wom em 4 Guaranteed! 


This Corset Sent on Trial 


Have better health—perfect corset 
comfort—an ideal figure without tight 
lacing by wearing the wonderful 


Vy | & K Uplift 


Corset 


Itspatented, scientifically construct- 
ed Uplift belt gently lifts and supports 
|. the abdomen in its natural position. 

\\ Stops backaches, headaches, bearing 
YA down pains and tired-out feeling. 
Reduces stout figures—supports the 
slender. Thousands of women would 
wear no Other. Doctors prescribe it. 
Dressmakers like it. Write for Trial 
Offer, illustrated description and ex- 
pert confidential advice. Addr 
personally. (6) 


KATHERINE KELLOGG 
M & K CORSET CO, 
128 Kellogg Bidg., Jackson, Miche 


Prof. |. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


soreness cause 
‘@ wind, tan and sunburn. 
Use Malvina Lotion 
1 Soap and 
ream to im- 
prove your complexion. 
At all druggists, or sent 
stpaid on receipt of price. 
ream 60c. Lotion 60c.Soap 30c. 


Prof. |. Hubert, Toledo, 0. 
N.Y. Office, Bush Terminal Sales Bldg. 


jar rep 
em ne witht the port tell wh 
The i MY our denus 
Tooth Brush ato: 


Sunset Khaki is a wonderful 
outdoor color and a real dye 


for all fabrics. 


No need to pay the high price of new 
material when you can make last 
season’s sport clothes fresh and 
snappy with Sunset. It is clean 
and easy to use—only takes 30 
minutes. 


Sunset Khaki is as fine as Black, 
Sees Navy Blue and the others of 
oS ‘i the 22 fast Sunset Colors. 


Ask your dealer for Sunset—if he has 
allowed his stock to run down, go to 
another dealer or send us l5c. a 
cake and we will send postpaid 15° 
whatever colors you need. 


Manufacture by 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept.40, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


For the young 
man, Slicks the 
) hair and nour- 


ishes the scalp, 


Nay 
Keeps the hair soft and 
smooth. A pure petro- 
leum product. The nat- 
ural remedy for falling 
hair, dry scalp, and 
dandruff. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you send 10 cents for trial size. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 


9 State Stree New York 


Feed Potted and Garden 
FLOWERS and PLANTS 
FERTALL TABLETS 


dissolved in water—one tablet to 
one quart — make an odorless, 
stainless plant food of wonderful 
quality, making plants grow and 
bloom freely, almost like magic. 


Box of 12 Fertall Tablets,10c 
3 Boxes, 25c—144 Tablets, $1.00 


co 
elivered Postpaid 


FERTALL COMPANY 
5 Campbell Street Newark, New Jersey 


aS 


Enjoy your 1921 ‘*Ranger’® 
at once. Earn money for the 
small Eoorunily per moerien on Our Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. Parents oftem advance first 
small payment to help their boys along. 
FACTORY TO RIDER wholesale prices. 
Three big mode} factories. 44 Styles, col- 
ors and sizes in our famous Ranger i049, 
DELIVERED FREE, express prepaid, FOR 
30 DAYS TRIAL. Select bicycle and terms 
that suit—cash or easy payments. 

= lamps, horns, wheels, parts and 

IPCS equipment, at half retail prices. 

SEND NO MONEY — pimoly write today for big 
@REE Ranger Catalog and marvelous prices and terms. 


C cle com any Special 
Mea Dept PALChicagoncer satmes 


RAPID 


ay 


ecial Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “‘Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
Home Science Book. 
. WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
wept. 95 Detroit, Mich. 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OFT AND VELVETY. Nadine is pure, 


charming in texture, tint and fra- 
grance. Adheres until washed off. It’s 
a favorite with discriminating women 
everywhere. Price refunded if not pleased. 
Tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. At 
leading toilet counters or mail, 60c. 
Send 4c, for postage on liberal sample in tint preferred. 


National Toilet Co., Dept. W, Paris, Tenn. 


Fireless Cooker 


Let’s Be Neighborly 


Helps On Everyday Problems 


What to Plant—and When 


I wish to plant something to hide the 
windows of a farm shed from the view of 
the house. Would you advise me what to 
plant.— Mrs. I. J.P. 

S TO what to plant to hide the view 
of the shed, from the house, depends 
largely on the height of the shed or the 
windows. If the shed is on your prem- 
ises and you want to screen it from view, 
use vines. Honeysuckle, grown on trel- 
lises, is excellent for the purpose. So is 
Clematis Paniculata. 


Will you kindly let.me know tf I should 
plant tulip bulbs early in the fall or in the 
spring? 

ULIPS bulbs are not planted in the 

spring. They are planted in the fall 

—in September and October and as late 

as November. This applies to all spring- 

flowering hardy bulbs—narcissus, hya- 
cinths, crocus, etc. 


Cooking Class, Attention, Please! 
We school girls have started a little cook- 


ing club. Will you send us some more of 
your nice recipes? You sent us some a 
while ago and we were delighted with them. 
—H.D. 


THINK the cooking class must now 
be ready for some harder recipes, so 
here are a few: 


Scalloped Eggs—Cook four eggs for 
twenty minutes in boiling water. Let 
them cool, then cut each in eight pieces, 
lengthwise. Melt two tablespoons 
shortening—butter or butter substitute 
—in the skillet, mix with it two level 
tablespoons of flour, then stir in two 
cups of milk and cook until thick, stirring 
with a fork until there are no lumps. 
Season with pepper and salt. Put a layer 
of the eggs in a buttered pudding dish, 
sprinkle them with a half cup of 
crumbled cheese. Use only half of the 
cheese, then turn in some of the white 
sauce. Put in the rest of the eggs, 
sprinkle with. the rest of the cheese, turn 
in the rest of the sauce, then sprinkle 
the top with a half cup of bread crumbs 
with which has been mixed a tablespoon 
of melted butter orits substitute. Put in 
the oven until the top is nice and brown. 


Stuffed Sweet Potatoes—Bake three 
medium size sweet potatoes until soft. 
Cut them in half lengthways. Scoop out 
the pulp—don’t break the skins. Mash 
the pulp with a tablespoon of butter, a 
quarter cup hot milk, a little bit of pep- 
per and salt, and put back in the shells. 
Sprinkle the tops with powdered sugar 
and bake in a hot oven until brown. 


Will you tell me suitable refreshments 
for a birthday party for an eight-year-old 
gir?—Mrs. J. G. E. 

F COURSE no birthday table is 

properly set without the birthday 
cake. It is the shape and appearance 
of this cake that appeals to the children. 
The ‘‘make”’ of it should be plain, as 
children always manage to overeat, so 
for a party, no matter what is served, 
the less rich the food the better for their 
stomachs. 

Ice cream, too, is one of the necessities 
in the child’s mind for a party, and 
small cakes or cookies. 

Small candies, attractively arranged in 
little boxes or dishes, to be carried home, 


delight children, especially if they have 
smaller brothers or sisters at home to 
treat. 

It is nice if you can suit the refresh- 
ments to the previous form of enter- 
tainment—for instance, if you have an 
animal cracker hunt instead of the 
peanut hunt, the ice cream in the forms 
of animals would delight, etc. 


Colonial Embroidery Revived 
Can you tell me anything about candle- 


wick embroidery? I saw this work men- 
tioned in a paper and thought I should 
like to try it—Mrs. R. T. K. 
ANDLEWICK embroidery was prob- 
ably used by your great-grandmother 
to decorate her bedspreads and other 
household linens. There are very lovely 
specimens of this work in Washington’s 
old home at Mount Vernon. One espe- 
cially gorgeous spread covers the bed in 
the little attic room that was Martha 
Washington’s room after her husband’s 
death. The candlewick embroidery re- 
quires a bold, large design, such as is seen 
on woven bedspreads. The candlewick is 


drawn to the surface on the end of the’ 


stamped line and the needle is then put 
down close beside the point where it was 
brought to the surface. The wick is then 
drawn through leaving a small loop on 
the surface of the material. These 
stitches are repeated until the outline of 
the pattern has been covered with the 
loops. The stitches may be placed at 
regular distances, about one-quarter inch 
apart. Parts of the design may be cov- 
ered entirely with the loops. <A present- 
day imitation of this Colonial embroid- 
ery is made by placing the wick along the 
line and sewing it down at intervals of 
one inch, the wick is then cut between 
the sewed points. 


A Word About Baby’s Feeding 
Why is it that an infant so often vomits 
some of its food within a@ few moments 
after finishing tts bottle? 
M eeke are many causes besides the 


composition of the food. Usually 
the child is fed too often, or is given too 
much at a time; or the food is taken too 
rapidly (in five or six minutes) when the 
hole in the nipple is very large; or too 
slowly (twenty-five to thirty minutes) 
when the hole is very small. It should 
require fifteen or twenty minutes for the 
child to take the milk. When the hole 
in the nipple is too small, the child often 
swallows a great deal of air, and may 
continue to spit up small quantities of 
food until he is relieved. It may be 
because the child is jounced or rocked or 
handled after feeding. 


Kindly tell me-how to close enlarged 
pores.—L. F. N. 

F YOU will take a small piece of ice 

and put it in a soft cloth and massage 
your face ten minutes each day with it, 
it will close the pores and refine the skin 
wonderfully. 


Woman’s World 


Theres Wholesome Zest 
Infvery ZENNO\.Drink! 


Fill your glass to the brim--you'll enjoy 
this refreshing Zanol beverage tothe last 
drop--whether it is our Orangeade, Cider, 
or any other of the delicious Zanol Soft 
Drink Flavors put up in concentrated form. 


Pure drinks--at a cent a glass--cal- 
ways ready. Simply add water to the 
concentrated extract, sweeten and serve. 


ZANOL 


PRODUCTS 


Zanol Soft Drink Extracts are but one 
of the 350 Zanol quality-first products that 
you can buy, right at your door, from our 
exclusivedistributors. This insuresabso- 
lutely fresh merchandise--at lowest cost. 


“Purity and Excellence First” is the 
standard back of every Zanol product. 
The line includes our famous Non-Alco- 
holic Flavoring Extracts, Toilet Pre- 
parations and all household necessities. 


‘When our representative calls at your 
home take the time to find out all about 
these better-quality, money-saving Zanol 
specialties. We guarantee absolute 
satisfaction--or money back, 


We have a few good openings for 
ambitious men and women to represent 
this reliable concern. Write us regard- 
ing your territory. Address Dept. 2. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Zanol Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


Ss 
side of tw . Meetsall 
and the leading} rofeesions. *e This and thirty-six ote 
courses are descri in our Free Bulletin, Send forit TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC99 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


WOMEN WANTED 


You can make $1.00 an hour during your 
spare time just as easily as if you were 
making afternoon calls. 

And really that's all there is toit. During 
the next 30 days we are making a new 
member canvass and we want one woman 
in each locality to call on her friends and 
present our special Woman's World intro- 
ductory offer. 

You don’t need to say a word. The 
literature and materials we send you do all 
the talking. Most wonderful offer we ever 
made—and the easiest money you ever 
made. Post card mailed today, brings 
full details. No obligation, 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


107 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 


TAMMER more 


Kill the /ear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worthwhile 
book — ‘HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” 
It has inspired thousands. FREE copy today. 
THE HALFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N, Dearborn, Chicago, Ulinois 


No Rats By Sunday 


On Thursday scatter small bits of ‘‘Rough 
On Rats’? mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and ‘Rough On Rats’; Saturday chopped 
ham with ‘‘Rough On Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats and 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 
Write for booklet—Ending 


general stores, 
Rats and Mice”, sent free to you. 


E. S. WELLS 
Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Maybe you thought the prosaic corn husk could be used only as food for cattle or stuffing for mattresses— 
bul here are some brand new uses to which it may be put 


By LENA BARTHEL 


Things You Can Make from Corn Husks 


S A FRAGRANT reminder of the sunny days of summer or as a conven- 
ient container for fancywork, gloves or handkerchiefs, you will, of 
course, want to make one of these good-looking corn-husk baskets. 


Workbasket 


' For the workbasket illustrated at top of the page, use a round box eight 
inches in diameter and two to three inches high. Sew on the folded husks 
as shown in the diagram below. For the last one-half inch space at the 
bottom, lay on the husks lengthwise and sew on to box. Line the box with 
cretonne or with any other material you may have on hand. 


Handled Basket 


A Quaker Oats box will serve the purpose for the handled basket shown at 
the left. Cut off the top so that the box is about four inches high. Then 
sew on the folded corn husks till the box is entirely covered. Leave about 
one-half inch space at bottom for the ribbon trimming. Line basket with 
bright cretonne or silk, add handle made of ribbon and finished at sides 
with small rosettes. 


Handkerchief Box 


For this handkerchief case a box six inches square and one inch 
high is most appropriate. Stitch one row of folded husks around 
the edge at the top, turn box and sew one row around the bottom, 
then sew one row crosswise through the middle. For the lid of the 

" ease use a piece of ordinary cardboard and cover with crepe paper. 
Flowered wall paper makes an attractive and inexpensive lining. 
A small, covered buttcnmold may be sewed on top of lid. 


Perhaps These 
Simple Diagrams 
Will Help You 
Get It Started 


1. Cut husks 4 inches long 
and 124 inches wide and fold 
lengthwise through the middle. 

2 and 3. Fold as indicated 
and sew firmly to cardboard. 

4and 5. Illustrations at the 
lower left-hand corner and at the 
upperright show the overlapping 
manner in which the successive 
rows are formed. 

6. The last row is sewed cross- 
wise as a finish at the bottom of 

the box, 
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WITH 


CUTICURA) 
«SOAP + 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
moteand maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 


w=s-Cuticura Toilet Trio-@e 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and} 
heal, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
verfume. Everywhere for 25c. Sample each 
free by mail. Address postal: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. AA, Malden, Mass. 

Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
e In 100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards,$1.00. Write for samples. 
W. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 997 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Baby Midget 


HOSE 
ak. 1S SUPPORTER 
“‘Holds Like Daddy’s’’ 

Not only that, but it is made with the same 
care and of thesame Quality_as Daddy’s. 


Has taken the place 
of all make-shifts 
ever known for hold- 
ing up baby’s tiny 
socks—equipped with 
that exclusive feat- 
ure found only on 
Velvet Grip garters 
for “grown -ups’”— 
namely the 
All-Rubber 
Oblong Button 
Sold everywhere or 
sent postpaid 

Lisle 12c. Silk 18c. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
§69 Tremont Street, Boston 


Makers of the famous 
Boston Garter 
for Men 
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Banish Wrinkles 


My Methods Have Restored 
Beauty to Thousands 


READ MY FREE OFFER 


Let me rid you of Wrinkles, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Freckles, Coarse Pores and Superfluous Hair 


= - ak 
ae he oe 


This Portrait Is My Proof 
of what my quick Wrinkle-Method 


has accomplished for myself_and hundreds of women 
now admired and beautiful. I have thousands of letters 
from women in every walk of life, actresses, society 
women, women of middle age, in country, town and 
city—happy, grateful letters. One lady writes: ‘I 
have banished every Wrinkle on my face. There is not 
a trace left. I think it is wonderful. My Complexion 
is as smooth and clear as when a girl and I owe it all to 
you." I have hundreds of letters like these. 

My Methods for Wrinkles, Superfluous Hair, Hollow 
Cheeks, and Scrawny Figure have accomplished wonders 
for thousands as well as for me. I, myself, was the 
victim of these disfigurements. But today they are gone 
—my skin is smooth and my complexion and figure 
lovely. My Beauty Methods brought this result to me 
as I am sure they will to you—swiftly, pleasantly— 
simple home treatments in the privacy of your own room. 

This is my Free Offer to send you at once the story 
of my Beauty Methods and HOW TO USE THEM 
also my own book “Stepping Stones to Beauty" FRE 
—without cost to you.—Lucille Young. 


NOTE: All our readers are entitled to share in the 
above Free Offer of Lucille Young, who, on receipt of 
your letter will send you Free.complete information and 
all you wish to know on the following Beauty Methods— 


To Remove Wrinkles, 

To Refine Coarse Pores 

To Banish Blackheads, Pimples, Tan, 
Freckles and Oily Skin, 

To Beautify the Figure, Hands and Arms, 

To Remove Superfiuous Hair, 

To Grow Beautiful Eyebrows and Eyelashes, 

To Clear the Skin of Acne. 


LUCILLE YOUNG 
Room 67, Lucille Young Bidg., Chicago. 


Please send complete information, also “Stepping 
Stones to Beauty,” FREE, 


Pees 
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Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can becowe a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
home, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. 
Quinn’s famous Written Method is en- 
z dorsed by leading musicians and heads 
of State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. 
easy tounderstand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for 
64-page free book, “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ."* 

M.L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio W-6, 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, Mass. 
A a a er nS a 


Do YouRerspire? 


Scientific yet 


ST 
(An Antizeptic Liquid) 
Use it TWICE a week. 
Keeps thearmpitsdry. 


4 3 Also destroys the odor. 
No dress shields--No ruined dresses--No armpit odor--what 
a relief! 50c of toilet and drug dealers or by mail. Or send 
us 4c for testing sample and what medical authorities say 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Cash for Old Books 


about armpit perspiration. c 
NONSPI CO., 2680 Walnut St., 


Write for classified list of books wanted 


The Smith Book Company, 914 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


Coming every week from the Na- 
tion’s Capital into the homes in 
every state, county, town and lo- 
eality in the Union, the Pathfinder 


is an eagerly awaited visi- 
tor. The Pathfinder is a 
cheerful illustrated weekly 
9 —an independent homepa- 


per that tells the story of the 
world’s news in an _ interest- 
ing and understandable way. 


Women Now in its 29th year. This 


splendid National journal supplies a 
long-felt need. If you want a paper in 

re your home which is reliable and whole- 
some; if you would appreciate a paper 

which puts everything clear- 


s 
ly, strongly, briefly, enter- 
tainingly—here it is. Bright 
serial and short stories; un- 


usual miscellany and humor; diverting and in- 
structive matter for the youngsters. The Question 
Box answers YOUR questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15 cents (introductory price) 
to show that you might like such a paper, and 
we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 
weeks. Tho 15 cents does not repay us, but we 
are glad to invest in new friends, Address The 


Pathfinder, 2174 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


Flower Design for Ribbon Belt 


(Shown on page 49) 


baste to ribbon belt, tearing away 

the tissue when work is-~finished. 
Design consists of four flowers cro- 
cheted in worsted. A, yellow; B, laven- 


r | YRACE design on tissue paper and 


der; C, pink; D, blue. To make flower, 
ch 4 and join to form ring. 2nd row, ch 
3, and tec 12 times into circle and join. 
‘Break thread about eight inches from 
hook and use to sew flower to ribbon. 

Center of flower is made of a small 
tuft of baby ribbon. 

Stem is a single thread of green wor- 


sted, fastened to ribbon at intervals 
of one-fourth inch with same shade of 
green sewing silk. 

Leaf is a loop made from a contin- 
uation of stem, fastening loop at tip with 
green silk. 

Tendrils are made of green worsted, 
same as the stem, finished with red, 
yellow and blue French knots of silk, 
as indicated. 

To fasten at points (marked x) green 
worsted is threaded and drawn through 
to underside. 


Lily ot the Valley 


(Continued from page 39) 


already trying to sprout wings, but they 
do not believe in this ‘growth in silence’ 
philosophy; they are the noisiest bunch 
[ ever saw. I have just come from 
feeding the new pigs.”’ 

“How are they?’’ asked Margaret. 

“They are wonderful, just twice as 
large as they were when you saw them 
last, but you know the maxim of all 


good pigs is never put off until tomorrow - 


what you can eat today and they don't. 

“T do wish, Mother, that Mrs. Dean 
could see you at this moment. She 
would say that you are positively robust. 
I never saw such a change in any one. 
You are as different from that little 
mother who used to stand by the window 
in that big Fifth Avenue house and watch 
for my coming as black is from white.” 

“You, too,’’ she replied, “‘you, too, 
have changed, Dickie.” 

*“Oh, yes; I've taken on an Oriental 
complexion and a Mauve atmosphere. 
I have but to droop my head a bit, sling 
my fitchfork over my shoulder, call my 
dog and start across a freshly furrowed 
field around dusk to imagine I'm hang- 
ing on the walls of room eighteen of the 
Metropolitan Museum.” 

Margaret was on the point of replying 
when, turning, she caught a glimpse of 
Lily coming up through the apple 
orchard. : 


““My dear child,’’ she called, ‘‘do 
put on your sunbonnet. Don't you 
know this hot sun will ruin your com- 
plexion?”' 

“That's just what Aunt Marthy Ann 
says,”’ replied Lily, ‘“‘and since my two 
best Judges are agreed I suppose I must 
submit—" 


““T like you best without it,’’ Dickie - 


cut in. 

““As if you had anything at all to do 
with it,’ Margaret protested as Lily 
reached her side. She put her arms 
around her and kissed her lightly on her 
moist forehead. Lily blushed with 
pleasure. 

“How is everybody at home?’ in- 
quired Margaret,’’ and where did you 
get that charming bit of picot on your 
bonnet?” 

Lily held the bonnet toward her for 
a closer inspection. “I think,’ she 
replied, “‘that probably the ‘first The- 
dosia’ brought it from ‘Jerrup’ along 
with the saffron and apple-green hang- 
ings and the violet wood tallboy in her 
bedroom.” 

They were standing near one of the 
chicken brooders and Margaret threw a 
handful of grain in the run and there fol- 
lowed a sudden outburst of chickens,white 
and warm, and fluffy as pop-corn balls. 

(To Be ConciupeEpD) 


CROCHETING 


Ch st, chain stitch: A series of stitches 
or loops, each drawn with the hook through 
the stitch preceding. , 

SI st, slip stitch: Drop the stitch on 
hook, insert hook in work, pick up_ the 
dropped stitch and draw through. This is 
used as a joining stitch where very close 
work is wanted, or for ‘‘slipping’”’ from one 
point to another without breaking thread. 

S c, single crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle, insert hook in work, take up thread 
and draw through work and stitch on needle 
at same time. This is frequently called slip 
stitch, for which it is frequently used, and 
also close chain stitch. : : 

D c, double crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle (as will be understood in following 
directions), insert hook in work, take up 
thread and draw through, thread over again 
and draw through the two stitches on needle. 

H t c, half treble crochet: Thread over 
needle, hook through work, thread over and 
draw through, giving three stitches on needle, 
thread over and draw through the three 
stitches at once. 

T c, treble crochet: Thread over needle, 
hook through work, thread over and draw 
through work, making three stitches on 
needle, over and draw through two, over and 
draw through remaining two. 

t c, double triple crochet: _Thread 
over twice before insertion of hook in work, 
then proceed as in treble crochet. 


Abbreviations Used in Woman’s World Needlework Directions 


T t c, triple treble crochet: 
over three times, hook through work, thread 
over and draw through, giving five stitches 
on needle, thread over and work off as in 
treble crochet. 

P, picot: A picot is made by joining the 
last four of any number of stitches in a ring 
by working a double in chain, counting from 
the hook. 


*, star, and paren ee ( ) means 
repeat and are used to save words. 
» space: Chain 2, skip 2 sts, tc in next. 
r, group: 3or4tc’s. 
KNITTING 


M means make. 

K means knit a plain stitch. 

S means slip a stitch on the needle without 
knitting it. 

P means purl; insert the hook from the back 
through the top portion of the stitch and hook 
the thread through from the front, passing it 
through ‘the loop on the needle at the same 
time. 

O means over; put the thread forward and 
over the needle to make an extra stitch. 

N means narrow; knit two stitches together. 

Tog means together. 

D means decrease 1, slip a stitch, knit a 
stitch, pass the slipped stitch over. 


TATTING 
Ds, doubles; p, picot; r, ring; ch, chain. 


Woman’s World 
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AGENTS WANTED 


$10 A DAY EASILY MADE TAKING ORDERS FOR 
our high grade laundry and toilet soaps, face creams, per- 
| fumes, flavoring extracts, spices, foods, 3 and 7 bar asSort- 
| ed toilet soap in fancy boxes, sell like hot cakes. Goods well 
| known, nationally advertised. Big Profits. Women and 
| men everywhere make big money? Write quick for free 
catalog. Crofts & Reed Co., Dept. 11, Chicago, IW. 


AGENTS: $60 A WEEK SELLING GUARANTEED 
hosiery for men, women and children. Must give satis- 
faction or replaced free. All styles and colors including 
finest line of silk hose. Mrs. McClure makes over $2000 
a year. Mrs. Schurman averages $60 a month working 
spare time. Geo. Noble made $35 in one day.+ Write 
for sample outfit. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 588, Dayton, O. 


WE PAY $10 A DAY FOR GOOD LIVE HUSTLERS 
taking orders for Insyde Tyres, inner armor for automobile 
tires. Guaranteed to give double tire mileage. Any tire. 
Prevent punctures and blowouts. Enormous demand. 
Low priced. Big opportunity for the right man. Write 
quick for territory. American Accessories Co., B - 496, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GET PERMANENT CUSTOMERS FOR GUARAN- 
teed Hosiery and Underwear, easy by our new Sure Suc- 
cess Plan. Quickest introducer ever—opens way to $10-$20 
a day profits. Beautiful sample outfits—liberal commis- 
sions, prompt deliveries. Wonderful opportunity. Write 
quick. C & D Company, Section E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Thread 


AGENTS: WE OFFER YOU $8 A DAY SELLING 
new concentrated soft drinks; great summer hit; 30-cent 
bottle makes 32 glasses; all flavors; just add water; 
lightning seller; small packages; carry in pocket; outfit 
furnished free; send postal today. American Products 
Co., 4928 American Bildg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENERAL AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW. WHIRL- 
wind seller. ‘‘Repeat’’ washing powder. Washes clothes 
without rubbing. Women throw away washboards. Big 
profits. Exclusive territory. Write today—free package. 
Kittredge Co., 10 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa. 


| MAKE $25 TO $50 WEEK REPRESENTING CLOWS’ 


Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill—for men, 
women, children. Every pair guaranteed. Prices that 
win. Free book “ How to Start’ tells the story. 
George Clows Company, Desk 30, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADY AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING 
Mrs. McCormick’s Beauty Cream, 30cents and 60 cents, 
also soap, rouge and lip stick. _Wonderful repeater. 
Attractive packages. An unusual toilet line. Write 
for particulars. The Behrens Co., Waco, Tex. 


ar 
WEBER GUARANTEED PHILADELPHIA HO- 
siery right from the mill. Earns $10 daily or more for 
Agents. Exclusive territory, credit, all or spare time. 
W. Weber Mills, Nicetown Station, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS — MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. | SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly men leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND STAIN 
Remover. Huge Profits. Big line. Sample. Write today. 
Sanford -Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N.Y., Dept. 3. 


AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE 
plan is a wonder. Get our free sample case offer. 
Ho-Ro-Co., 134 Locust, St. Louis. 


HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE FINE: $1400, 
$1600, $1800 at start, up to $2300 and $2600. Exams, 
everywhere. Write TODAY for full information. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN, WOMEN, OVER 17, FOR POSTAL 
Mail Service. $120 month. Exams. June-July. Experience 
unnecessary. For free particulars,write J. Leonard (former 
Civil Service examiner), 114 Equitable Bldg., Wash., D.C. 


AT ONCE—FIVE BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES TO 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers; $40.00 to $75.00 
per week, railroad fare paid. Write at once. Goodrich 
Drug Co., Dept., 352, Omaha, Nebr. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT CLERKS NEEDED BADLY (MEN- 
women), $1600-$2300 yearly. No experience. Perma- 
nent. Write, Mr. Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
free. Press Syndicate, 4501, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU ARE WANTED. U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
$135-$195 month. Hundreds openings. List free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. L52, Rochester, N.Y. 


OF 


CASH PAID.—MAIL US YOUR OLD GOLD JEWEL- 
ry, Gold Crowns and Bridges,Watches, Diamonds, Silver, 
Platinum. Highest Prices paid for everything. Old False 
Teeth are worth from $1.00 to $25.00 per set (broken or 
not). We pay at once and return your goods in 10 days 
if our offer is not satisfactory. United States Smelting 
Works (The Old Reliable), Dept. 121, Chicago, DL 


LOOMS—ONLY $9.90—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home; from rags and 
waste material. Weavers are rushed with orders. Send 
for free loom book, it tells all about the weaving business 
and our wonderful $9.90 and other low-priced, easily- 
operated looms. Union Loom Works, 226 Factory St., 
Boonville, N. Y. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING,SEWING, 
tatting, making aprons and caps from our patterns. 
Apron and cap sets made up to $3.50 per set. Nocan- 
vassing. Send 35c for the patterns—returned if desired. 
Kenwood Pattera Co., 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 


$800 CASH SECURES 180 ACRES, 4 COWS, TOOLS, 
machinery, vehicles, etc.; valuable lot timber, pulp, 
cord wood; fruit; 8-room house, l1-cow barn; $ gets 
all. Details Page 16 Illus. Catalog 1100 Bargains. Free. 
Strout Agency 928-L, Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


SPECIAL OFFER—YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
Developed 10c and first six prints 2c each. Best workman- 
ship. Enlargements a specialty. 24-hour service. Enclose 
money with order. Write for price list “5” and sample 
print. Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau St., New York. 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


=, Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like 


for July-August, 1921 


« 


 @NI WTS 
~ NON 


“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the — 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
Never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


oe e e e 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
mor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves alsoas 
@ splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
@ith bottle. At drug and department stores$L, 


© eeeveoee od 20 00 


Parker-Belmont Powder Compact - . $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact ce o 1.00 
Powdered Tarkroot (facerester) . . . 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory) . . 1.00 


PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 134 Madison St.,Chicago 


FORD CAR GIVEN 


I DESTROY HAIR ROOTS 


‘NU-ART positively devitalizes superfluous hair and roots. 
-Utilike depilatories which leave the roots to thrive. No 
Electricity nor caustics. Harmless and painless. Large package 
35 at your dealer, or direct by mail, plain wrapper, prepaid, 


illustrated knit-craft ideas. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Westand back of every advertisement in 
Woman’s Worip 

‘We. guarantee these advertisements to you 
because we believe advertised goods offer you 
the fullest protection, quality and service. 

We will refund your money if you are not satisfied 
with the value received or treatment given by 
any advertiser in WomMAN’s WorLp. 


yer 3 Ap, 


ACA Publisher 


Solve This Puzzle. Win Fine Prize 
The figures rep- _ F 


To Men, Women, Beys and Girls 


All can share in these EASY-TO-WIN prizes. Send the 


Don't ask Dad for money all the time. Earn; 
some for yourself and see how proud you'll feel. 

Woman's World:has aspecial vacation, money- 

making offer for boys and girls. It's easy as 

pie. Send your name and address on a post- 

card and we'll tell you all about it. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


10.- A-marvelous discovery, guaranteed. 


NU-ART LABORATORIES—Dept. W—South Orange, N. J. 


Classified Advertising 
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JUST OUT. THE 1921 SUMMER WONOCO KNIT- 
ting Instruction and Style Book. 32 pages of beautifully 


Mail 25c stamps for your 


copy. Wool Novelty Co., Dept. W, 564 Broadway, N.Y. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING—MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY 
size Film for development and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 
negatives any size and 20c. for 6 prints. Prompt service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 210 Bell Av., Roanoke, Va. 
PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable na- 
ture, free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable 
Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Wash., D.C. 


FREE TO WRITERS—A WONDERFUL LITTLE 


book of money- 


making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C 


of successful Story and Movie Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address Authors’ Press, Dept.10, Auburn, N.Y. 
KODAK FILMS ENLARGED: 5x7 INCHES 35c; 8x10 
inches 60c; Beautifully mounted. Rolls developed 10c; 
prints 314c; Highest grade work. Associated Photo Co., 
Dept. 18, Box 1463, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GIRLS-WOMEN. BECOME DRESS-COSTUME DE- 
signers. $150 month. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 


ately. Franklin Institute, 
BE A_ NURSE. 


ept., L 502, Rochester, N. Y. 
FINE POSITIONS SECURED. 


Write Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2229 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KODAK: FILMS DEVELOPED— ANY SIZE FILM 


developed and 1 print each, 20c 


coin. ‘Trial Offer. 


National Photo Service, Dept. W-7, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
$6-$18 A DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT 


home; 


pleasant work; experience unnecessary; partic- 


ulars for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 107 LaGrange, Ind. 


FREE ENLARGEMENT, 


5x7, FROM EACH 


roll sent us for finishing. Send for prices and particu- 
lars. Topeka Photo Supply Co., Box 427, Topeka, Kan. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES IN SPARE TIME; ALSO 
articles and news items. Big pay. Copyright book free. 


Press Syndicate, 4502, St. Lo 


uis. Mo. 


WOMEN ARE WANTED. U.S. GOV’T JOBS. $135- 
$195 month. Hundreds openings. List free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. L53, Rochester, N. Y. 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write me. Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport. Iowa. 
KODAK PRINTS 3c. POSTCARDS 5c. DEVELOP- 
ing 5c. Altine Photo Co., Dept. B, 1982 Kinney, Cin., O. 


Maltese Set 


(Instructions continued from page 22 


loops he flat. At bottom of sweater 
work from wrong side, and they fall into 
position. Turn cuffs back on sleeve. 


Collar: Ch 19 and make 8 spaces wide, 
work back and forth until long enough 
to sew around neck and front opening; 
finish outer edge with dc. The belt is 
ch 15,1 dc in each stitch until right 
length; make point by narrowing 1 st 
at each end of each row until only 3 sts 
remain; make loop over point with ch 8, 
sl st on opposite side,:cover with d c. 
Slip over pearl button, and fasten snaps 
at each corner to make belt lie perfectly 
flat. 

Hat 


Make 40 loops of Maltese (or less if 
full crown is not wanted): take up all 
loops on one side on hook, and pull 
through, drawing up tightly; tie securely. 
The center of each row of maltese, also 
connecting rows are all fastened with 
large needle threaded with the yarn 
used in row. Connecting rows in hat 
are same as in sweater. On other side 
of first row in hat, make edge same as for 
sweater, with ch 1 between each loop; 
second and third rows, 115 loops; fourth 
row, 90 loops; next row, t ¢ over 23- 
inch wire. First row brim, 90 loops; 
second row, 95 loops over one-half inch 
staple. Join by looping only—no thread 
—twisting long loops and having outer 
row straight; widen five times by taking 
two outer loops at once. Last row, with 


Tuxedo 


contrasting color, make 2 d c over each 
loop over the 36-inch wire. Turn up one 
side (or front as preferred), fasten to 
side of crown, and trim with one full- 
blown rose, one half-blown rose, and 
one part-opened bud, with leaves and 
stems. 

Roses: Ch 5, join in ring; fill with *ch°4, 
indie, chal, 11d c.* .To make 5’sps: fill 
each space with 1 dc, 3tc,1dc; ch3, 
s cin back of first d c—in first row—and 
repeat around, making 6 chs. Fill each 
with ldc,4tc,1dc; fasten off, leaving 
short end of yarn to sew to hat. Make 
second rose same only with five petals 
for outside row; draw this rose partly 
together with needle and yarn. 


Bud: Make first two rows as for roses, 
draw tightly together with needle and 
yarn, and fasten in bud shape; attach 
green yarn at bottom, and make d c to 
simulate base of flower. Insert double 
end of wire and cover with d c for stem 
(or if wire is not used, make ch and sl st 
back). 


Leaves: Ch 8, sl st to first stitch; 
sl st at end, i dc, 5tc,1dc, 1 sl st, 
repeat other side, using ch as center 
veining; ch 2, make two leaves opposite 
each other, of 7 ch. Make stem as for 
bud. One or more extra leaves may be 
added, and arranged as illustrated, or 
to suit the wearer. When sewing to 
hat, spread the open rose, so as to show 
full bloom. 


and Hat 


(Instructions continued from page 22) 


complete stripe of 7:d c, when joined 
to 3 t ¢ in back) and 1 stripe of knot 
stitch, and continue without further 
increase until front is same length as 
back. Break thread, and make other 
front same, leaving 3 stripes for back of 
neck. Do not break thread when 
finishing second front, but after sewing 
up side seams, continue for skirt por- 
tion. Make first 5. stripes as before 
(3 fluted stripes and 2 open space), then 
begin ripple: 2 knot sts, 1 t c over second 
knot below, 2 knot sts over last knot st, 
1 t c over last loop of knot st; 2 knot 
sts over 2tc, 1 tc over center t c, 2 knot 
sts over last 3 t c, 1 t c over loop of knot 
st, 2 knot sts over next knot st, 1 tc over 
second knot st, 2 knot sts over last knot 
st, stripe over stripe until opposite side 
is reached (11. stripes altogether— 
6 fluted, and 5 open). The second ripple 
is started same as first; other front same. 
Continue this way, only increasing on 
ripple, 1 st each row for each stripe, 
until the full stripe of 3 knot sts and7tc 
are made (this gives 5 fluted stripes in 
ripple where there is one under arm in 
body). On the seventh row change to 
No. 2 hook, and continue with this. 
Last Row—1 d ¢ in each stitch made 
from wrong side. 

Collar: With No. 2 hook make tuxedo 
collar of t c’s, taking 2 sts for each dc 
across fronts, and one in each knot and 
each knot stitch loop. Make 9 rows of 
tc, finishing with 1 row of d c from wrong 
side; turn back and catch with needle 
to keep in place. 

Girdle: Ch 11, 8 t ¢ across. Make 
fifty-eight inches long; finish ends with 
knot stitch to match pattern, making 4 
knots first row,decrease each row to point. 
Finish with tassel of seventeen windings 
over three and one-half inch cardboard. 
Fasten girdle with needle on waistline 
in back, and over joining at hips; pass 
under collar at waistline in front, and 
through opening where collar and fronts 
join, and bring together with a loop or 
bow in front. 

Sleeves: Ch 22 for top of sleeve; on 
this work 3 knot sts, 7 t c,3 knot sts. 
Turn, ch 3, 1 t c, knot over knot, t c 
over t c, knot over knot, 2 t c; ch 3, 
turn and follow pattern increasing 1 t c 
at ench end until 5 rows are made. 
6th Row—Ch 35, and on this (returning) 
make 1 gr of 7 t c, 1 open stripe (open 
space), 1 gr, 1 open space, and finish 
next gr of t c. At other end of work, 
using extra thread, ch 25 and finish t c 
stripe (tc s), and make 2 open spaces, 
and 1tcs. Work even for 10 rows, then 


decreasing 1 st each end every fourth 
row, until work measures fifteen inches. 
Work without increasing for two and 
one-half inches: 

Cuffs: Without breaking thread, 
work back and forth in t c for 8 rows; 
finish with 1 row of d c (on wrong side). 
Sew up sleeve, and turn. back cuff. 
Note: When sewing up sleeves be sure 
they are made “‘mates’’—not both for 
one arm, as shaping is not same on each 
end at top. When sewing sleeves in 
garment, place seam of. sleeve about 
one inch in front of underarm seam (at 
the “‘curve’’ in armseye). 


Hat to Match Silk Sweater 


Materials: Iwo spools of fibre silk, a 
No. 4 and No. 2 steel crochet hook and 
thirty-three inches of milliner’s wire with 
clip. 

Directions: With No. 4 hook ch 3, 
20 t c in first stitch. (Note: Begin each 
row with 3 ch and end each row with 
s c in top of ch 3. Turn work at end 
of each row.) Single knot stitch, as 
in sweater, in first stitch from hook, t ¢ 
in next, around. 2d Row—T c overtec 
below, knot over knot, 2 t c over tc 
around. 3d Row—T c over tc, 2 knots 
over each knot around. 4th and 5th 
Rows —3 t c over 2 tc, knot over knot. 
6th and 7th Rows—T c over t c, 3 
knots over 2 knots. 8th, 9th and 10th 
Rows—Increase 1 t ¢ in each group. 
11th Row—T c over t c, 2 knots over 
center knot in stripe. 12th Row— 
Same, except no increasing. 13th Row 
Increase 1 t cin each group. 14th 
Row—Same as twelfth row. 15th and 
16th Rows—Increase 1 t c, 4 rows same 
as twelfth row. 21st Row—T c over t 
c, t c over each knot. 22d Row—De- 
crease 2 sts over each”gr of t c in the 
stripe, by taking up loops through 2 sts 
atonce. 23d Row—T c in each stitch. 
24th Row—Change to large hook, ch 4, 
skip 1 st, tc in next. Repeat around. 
25th Row—1tc in each stitch. 26th 
Row—1 t c, around, increasing about 
every tenth stitch, so as to make about 
125 sts. 27th Row—1 tc in each stitch. 

Brim: No. 4 hook; ch 4, skip 1 st, tc 
in next; ch 2, repeat. Work is not 
turned while making brim. 2d Row— 
T c over t c with 2 ch between. 3d 
Row—Same, using large hook. 4th 
Row—Ch 5, t c over t c, ch 3, repeat. 
5th Row—T c in each stitch over wire. 
Drop edge—2 rows double knot stitch, 
skipping 3 sts of t c for first row. Last 
Row—Picot of 3 ch over each knot, with 
3 ch between. 
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“The Little Nurse 
Sor Little Ills’? 


dL J Py pain and disfi- 
urement which fol- 


low can be avoided by a 
generous use of cooling 
A HEALING CREAM 


‘Mentholatum 


It soothes the burn and soft- 
ens the parched skin, and the 
gentle antiseptic action soon 
heals the sunburn. 


Mentholatum relieves insect 
bites, nervous headaches, 
cuts, burns and tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Beautify the Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY. 


Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 


NADINOLA banishes 


tan, freckles, pimples. 
si sallowness, etc. Extreme 
NAD cases. Rids pores and 


tissues of impurities. 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. Direc- 
tions and guarantee in package. At leading 
toilet counters. If they haven’t it, by mail, 
two sizes, 60c. and $1.20. Address Dept. W. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


Simantel Vegetable slicer and 
cabbage cutter, a kitchen necessity, 
sanitary, easy to clean and always 
sharp. Made of triplicate Tin 
Plate with five knives 44% x11 
inches. Price 70 cents Postpaid. 
Do not send stamps. 


JOHN L. SIMANTEL 
STERLING, ILL. 


for publication. Cash 


POEMS WANTED paid for those available. 


Send one short poem today for free examination. 


IDYL PUB. CO., 189 N. Clark St., Suite 215, CHICAGO 


In Your Stove 


INSTANTLY 


\ Sl 
Se eee ~ 


THE QLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER 
Makes cooking in summer a pleasure Instead of a task. Heat when 
you want It—not a minute longer than you need it. Does away with 
coal and wood—cheaper. Makes your stove or range a gas stove. 
He firee to ree 
Makes your stove bake better, cleaner, quicker. Thousands 
in use over 10 years. Doesn’t change your stove, just sits 

in fire box, easily slipped in or out, absolutely safe. Las 
lifetime. Makes its own gas from coal-oil (kerosene) at small 
cost. Gives even heat instantly, by simply turning 
See Sere meet aera Wiser 
| antee--30- 

FREE ifteratare | and special introductory price. 

AGENTS WANTED. BIG eer th 

-Gas Burner & Machine 

be og pene Mfr's Oil-Gas Burners. ° 


2014-G PINE STREET, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Aut 


No ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, chopping, 
coal ‘or wood. Saves hours of meee 


vi 
TO COOR 
On HEAT 
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Woman’s World 


Summer Frocks Reflect the Trend of Fashion 


i H)| 
HAT-95 22+ 
9608-W 


9302W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DRESS 
—Crossed is the organdie collar and gathered 
is the skirt of this quaint frock. Sizes, 16, 
18 years and 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 36-inch material and 1 yard 36-inch 
contrasting with 41% yards ruffling. 


9321W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DRESS 
—Interesting is the way the skirt is cut to 
form back and front waist phnels. Sizes, 16, 
18 years and 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 
2% yards 36-inch material with 1% yards 
36-inch pink linen. 


9477W. LADIES’ TWO-PIECE SKIRT 
—Only plaited at the front is this skirt, for 
the back is gathered. Sizes, 26 to 34 waist 
Size 26 requires 2 % yards 44-inch material. 


9623W. LADIES’ AND 
BLOUSE—This new blouse 
tinguishing feature a deep 


MISSES’ 
has as its dis- 
band bordered 


—X 


! 

eet 
FY mari 
ait 


Sizes, 34 to 40 bust. 
36 requires 134 yards 36-inch material and 
5 yards plaiting. 


with fluted ruffles. Size 


9608W. MISSES’ ORSMALL WOMEN’S 
DRESS—Milady will go forth in a dress with 
an accordion-plaited skirt, that is, if she is 
farsighted enough to obtain this good-looking 
pattern, and wishes to be right up-to-date. 
Sizes, 14 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 2% 


WN 


3 yy ole a K Jog Rta 
Peerless Patterns 


fade for WOMANS WORLD 


send your orders to 
WOMAN'S WORLD 
{07 SOUTH CLINTON STRAGY 
CHICAGO, HLLINOH, 


NO een 
ey» 


cents 


yards 40-inch material for skirt, 1% ya:ds 
36-inch for waist and 1 yard 40-inch ribbon 
for girdle. 


9522W. LADIES’, MISSES’ AND 
GIRLS’ SET OF HATS—Illustrated is just 
one of the becoming shapes included in the 
set. Sizes, ladies’ and misses’ and girls’. The 
one shown requires 84 yard 32-inch or wider 
material. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS—Write 
your name and address plainly in pen 
or pencil on any piece of paper; give the 
correct number and size of each pattern 
you want; send 15c¢ for each number 
and address your order to Mary Valen- 
tine, Woman’s Worid, 107 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ii!. All pattern orders 
are filled with the greatest care and 
promptness. We guarantee all pat- 
terns to fit correctly and, in addition, 
also guarantee safe delivery of every 
pattern ordered. Our patterns are 
made by the leading firm of New York 
City fashion designers. [It would not be 
possible to make better patterns, 

The Peerless Fashion Service 


\ 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 

frock with exceedingly good 
lines has a three-piece gathered skirt and a 
V-shaped set-in vest. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36 requires 41% yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting 


9624W. | 
This mornin 


9619W. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE DRESS 
—By simply adding shirred ruflles to this 
one-piece dress, one gets the effect of the new 
silhouette without the slightest difficulty. 
Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch figured material, 14% yards 
36-inch plain and 1 yard ribbon. 


9635W. LADIES’ DRESS—Whether this 
frock be of gingham or taffeta, the wide-hip 
effect will be found particularly attractive. 
Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
36-inch material, 4 fort 27-inch contrasting 
and % yard 22-inch lining. 


for July-August, 1921 


Cool Styles for Warm Days 


Every woman who wants to dress 
stylishly and economically should 
order at once the Summer issue of 
our new. Fashion Quarterly, which is 
three times as large as the fashion 
monthly we formerly issued and con- 
tains over 300 styles, dressmaking les- 
sons, etc. Price 10c. Postage prepaid 
and safe delivery guaranteed. Send 25c 
for a pattern and Fashion Quarterly. 


No. 9878W. LADIES’ SLIP-ON APRON 
—Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 44 yards 27-inch or 34 yards 36-inch 
material with 114 yards 36-inrh contrasting. 

No. 1006W. LADIES’ WAIST—Sizes. 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch 
material with % yard 30-inch contrasting 
and 3 yards plaiting. 

No. 9712W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SLIP-ON BLOUSE—Sizes, 34 to 42 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch or 2 
yds. 40-in. material with 15 yds. seam beading. 


oo ooo, 
Se ae 


xs 


>= 


aa 
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HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS—Write your name and address plainly in pen or pencil on any piece of 
paper; give the correct number and size of each pattern you want; send 15c for each number and address 
your order to Mary Valentine, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. All pattern orders are filled 


with the greatest care and promptness. 
guarantee safe delivery of every pattern ordered. 


No. 9693W. LADIES’ WAIST—Sizes, 36 
to 44 inches bust. Size 36 requires 2 4 yards 
36-inch or 2 yards 40-inch material with 34 
yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 9908W. LADIES AND MISSES’ 
COMBINATION—Sizes, 16 years, 36, 40 and 
44 in. bust. Size 36 requires 114 yards 36-inch 
or 40-in. material with 1 144 yards 5-in. banding. 

No. 9514W. LADIES’? ONE-PIECE 
APRON—Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust. 
S$ ze 36 requir-s 3 54 yards 32-inch or 3 34 yards 
56-inch material with 54 yard 36-inch con- 
trasting and 8 yards binding. 

No. 9671W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SPORT OR SWEATER COAT —Sizes, small, 
medium and large. Small size requires 17% 
yards 54-inch material with 1 % yards 24-inch 


contrasting., 

No. 1008W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SKIRT—Sizes, 16 years, 26 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Size 26 requires 344 yards 
36-inch or 24 yards 44-inch material. 

No. 9997W. GIRLS’ DRESS—Sizes, 8 
to 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 36-inch 


We guarantee all 
Our pattern are made by the leading firm of New York 
City fashion designers. It would not be possible to make better patterns. 


pa terns to fit correctly and, in addition, also 
The Peerless Fashion Service 


material with 54 yard 36-inch contrasting and 
5¢ yard 36-inch lining. 

No. 9354W. CHILDS’ ROMPERS— 
Sizes, 1,2to6 years. Size 4 requires 1 7 yards 
27-inch or 114 yards 36-inch material. 

No. 9701W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 3 54 yards 36-inch 
material with 7 yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 9327W. CHILDS’ DRESS—Sizes, 
2 to 10 years. Size 8 requires 244 yards 40- 
inch material with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 9885W. BOYS’ SUIT—Sizes, 2 to 
6 years. Size 4 requires 7 yard 36-inch 
material for trousers and 1)4 yards 36-inch 


for waist. ‘ 

No. 9981W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 44 yards 
36-inch material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting, 54% yards insertion, 2 yards edging 
and 1% vards 36-inch lining. 

No. 9436W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
DRAWERS—Sizes, small, medium and large. 
Small size requires 1 3@ yards 30-inch material 
with 2% yards 114 in. rufiling and 1 yard ribbon, 
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Every 
Womans 
Depilatory 


the Common-sense W ay 


OR immediate results use 

_~ De Miracle, the original sani- 

tary liquid. It devitalizes hair, 

which is the only common-sense 

way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms, under-arms or limbs. 


De Miracle requires no mixing. Itis 
ready for instantuse. Therefore,most 
dleanly, convenient and simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone. 


To know the difference between 
De Miracle and other methods use it 
just once, and if you are not con- 
vinced that it is the perfect hair re- 
mover, return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. 


Three sizes : 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 68c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. 24-B, Park Ave. and 129th St, 
New York City 


UMAN TALKER 


is our registered name for the most , 
wonderful talking Parrot in existence. & 
Actually learns to talk and sing 
like a person. a 
Beautifully plumaged tame Nest-birds sold 
under guarantee on 6 months’ trial during 
July and August only (iater $18 to $25) $15 
Mrs. Thomas King, Saskatoon, Sask., 
Canada, 11-22-20, writes: ‘“The Parrot I 
gol of you a month ago says so many things, 
whistlesand laughs. Money can't buy him.” 
Parrot Booklet, Catalog and Proofs Free 


MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-13 


Birds and Pet Animals—33 years in business 


OMAHA, NEB., and 28 Cooper Sq., New York City, N.Y. 


GIV 


Beautiful 
Floor Lamp 
and 10 "p:2:° Records 


As special offer—we give this 
beautiful Floor Lamp, with silk 
shade, and 10 latest full 10-inch 
size records, double face, with 
purchase of a 


Cntrola 


Talking Machine 


Style 200—Finest double ve- 
necred fancy woods, supreme 
tone. Silent, long-playing motor. 
Machine equa) of finest made— 
plays all records. Write for low 
price offer and Easy Terms. Spe- 
cial styles as lowas $1.00a week. 

Catalog of talkingma- Bx 
chines, pianos, violins, 
ukuleles, banjos, FREE; 


CENTRAL PIANO CO. We bank with 
30-37 E. Adams St., Chicago watiGor” Bok Bcavo 
RL OSLER ee TS DS AD SR SOS 
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go es’ & 

Write to Me Now! 
and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 


(ia etl 


: Thousands of women have a vital need for more money 
Re —to properly bring up their family—to meet the present 
st of livir d tide them o' this period of unem- 

ployment y i. e been helped in this 

= »blem anc d now ha o spend and a permanent 

Bs Dssured income by becor ing our representatives and 

a ° elling our 

x 2 

| World's Star 

a orid’s Star 

i Hosiery and KleanKinif 

Bea) 

‘ Underwear 


, tt eir friends and neighbors. As we haveshown them, 
an show you a fine independent way to have moie 
money to sp 
We've Pricined More Than 24,000 
They are now enjoying Ld Se and Droop ees busine sses 
with constantly sale: Vith our help their 
a You can do the 


ry fas 


do one. 
send you our beautifully illus- 
s how easy it is to become a World's 
Protected territory — prompt 


ee 


Walls Made Attractive 


Re-hang the old pictures and place a few new 
ones. Do away with the unsightly picture 
wire by using 


‘“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Will support up to 100 Ibs. in wood or plaster 
walls without dishguring. Notice the angle of 
the tool-tempered steel point. 
Especially good for Hall-racks, long pictures, 
hanging bookshelves, etc. 
Hang bath-room mirror on FREE Sample. 
Sold everywhere by Hardware, per 
Stationery, Drug, Photo Supls | kt 
and Department Stores. pxt. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
8-7 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


are “‘as a cloud before the sun,’’ hiding 
your brightness, gous meant ys Why not 
remove them? Don’t delay. Use i 


STILLMAN’S cean® 


Made especially to remove freckles. 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
outa blemish. Prepared by specialists with 
years of experience. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory, 50c per jar. Write 
today for particulars and free booklet — 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair? 


@ Contains many beauty hints, 


im tothe toilet. Sold by all druggists 


STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 12 Aurora, Ill, 


You want to be the 
best cake maker in 
I can teach you 


yy your Ot Rs 
how. If you will follow my methods you can on 
your first attempt build a delicious angel food} 
cake and many other kinds—cakes that will 
immediately give you a eae reputation. 


One woman I 
Your Chance for Profit—taught sold 300 
cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. I 
have thousands of letters from thankful women 
who are making cakes by the 


Osborn Cake Making System—> ees 


original. You cannot fail with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the first 
time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mail it in. 
away with no obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, > 
Dept. H-15, Bay City, Mich. 

Send me without obligation full particu. 
lars about the famous Osborn Cake System, 


Name 


Address - . 


I will send you particulars right j 


LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT—Cut 
Size 4 requires 14% 
Y yard 12-inch 


No. 9917W. 
in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. | 
yards 36-inch material with 


contrasting. 
No. 8782W. GIRLS’ BLOOMERS—Sizes, 
2tol4d years. Size 8 requires 1 4% yards 36-inch 


for bloomers and \% yard 36-inch material for 


underwaist ; 
0.9615W. BOYS’ BLOUSE—Sizes, 2 to10 
“ae requires 11% yards 36-inch 


Size 4 
material. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


No. 9467W. ‘ 
BLOOMERS—Sizes, 24 to 36 waist. Size 26 
requires 17 yards 36-inch material. 

No. 9¢ MiW. LADIES’ APRON—Sizes, 36, 
40 and 44 bust. Size 36 requires 314 yards 32- 
inch material. 


No. 9518W. LADIES’ NEGLIGEE—Sizes, 
36, 40 and 44 bust. Size 36 requires 4}4 yards 
36- or 40-inch material with 4 yard 23-inch 
contrasting 

No. 9665W. LADIES’ ONE-PIECE 
APRON—Sizes, 36, 40 and 44 bust. Size 36 
requires 334 yards 36-inch material with 4% 
yard 36- inch Cntansife 


No. 34. GIRL S COMBINATION— 
Sizes, 2 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 14 yards 
36-inch material. 

No. 9873W. GIRLS’ AND CHILD’S 


PAJAMAS—NSizes, 2 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 


2% yards 36-inch material. 
No. 9631W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 354 yards 36-inch 


material with 5 yard 36-inch contrasting. 


Woman's. 


World 


COOKwrAIR 


PLUS G% 


OIL 


Why put up with a hot kitchen? 
Do your summer cooking with the 
Instant-Gas, Makes gas in any 
stove orrange. Beats coal, wood, 
and city gas for cooking and baking. 
Burns 94% air and6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil), No kindling, ashes, 
coal or wood. No excessive heat 
and no fires tomake. Recent big 
cut in price of oil makes this a 
great money saver. Sets in fire box of any coal 
or wood stove. Controlled by simple valve, Any- 
one can installit. Thirty day trial. 


AGENTS WANTED Write today for special intro- 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
Copyright, 1921 3886 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


$500 Prize Contest 


The famous Lester Park-Edward Whiteside photo- 
play, “Empty Arms,’ ’ is creating a sensation, It has 
inspired the song “Empty Arms,”’ which contains 
only one verse and a chorus. A good second verse is 
wanted, and to the writer of the best one submitted 
a prize of $500.00 cash will be paid. This contest is 
open to everybody. You simply write the words for a 
second verse—it is not necessary that you see the 
photoplay before doing so. Send us your name and 
address and we shall send you a copy of the words of 
the first verse and chorus, the rules of the contest and 
a short synopsis of this wonderful photoplay. It will 
cost you nothing to enter the contest. 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
WORLD M. P. CORPORATION 


245 W. 47th St., Dept. 56E, New York, N. Y. 


ws=~10 Days Eee 


Tri 

loreal rial 
\ ———} Let me send you my Special 
Low Price and 10 Days’ Trial Offer 
jon the famous OTTAWA Pressure 
) Cooker. GOOD FOR SANNING. Complete 
set of Aluminum Utensils comes with 
it. Cooks whole meal at once. Saves % in time, work 
andfuel. Write today. H. C. OVERMAN, Gen’! Mgr. 


OTTAWA MFG. — 357 Cook Ave., Ottawa, Kan, 


S.No Paste. a 


Pisetten to mount all kodak 


Dept. 68- 70g brngs falls [Lees 
BIG MONEY cnarstestes 


Meisner, $250 in one day. 
Shook, $311 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (going to school) 
makes $35 every Satafternoon. 
Erwin says $6 yields $25. / 
= No theory! Noguesswork! 
Actisitsl proven record of successes. Send for booklet, 


Long Eakins Co., 733 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs, B. N. Bogue, 
8380 Bogue Blidg., 1147 N. Jil. Sty Indianapolis, 


DO YOUR OWN HEMSTITCHING AND 
L D S PICOTING, or for others, Attachment fits 
any machine,$2.50. Buttonhole attachment 


for any machine, $8.00. Hand Embroiderer, $5.50. Agents 
Wanted. E. STEPHENSON, Box 135, Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN WANTED 


Make $3.00, $5.00 or $8.00 a week extra 
during your spare time—just by talking 
to your associates at work or your neigh- 
bors in the evening. 


In fact, you don’t even need to talk— 
the samples, materials and literature we 
for themselves. 
special 30 


send you free, speak 
Woman’s World is making a 
day drive for new readers cad we’re mak- 
ing the offer so attractive that it really 


sells itself. Just a case of making change. 
Post card brings you full details without 
obligation. 
WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 


Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
and Costume Designing during their spare moments 


IN TEN WEEKS SE 


Dress and Costume Design- Coupon 

ers Frequently Earn if Mail to 
$45 to $100 a Week / en. Lita 
ochester, N.Y, 


Many Start Parlors 
in Their Own Homes 


Every woman owe / 


Kindly send me sample 
of lessons in Dress and 
Costume Designing as 


now does plain sew- taught in 10 weeks’ spare 


ing should take up time. 

Designing. , 

Send Coupon IRE Sig OMEN Aeaens 085 
Immediately /  Address...ssccensseveeeencsee et 
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Woman’s World Service Page for Mothers 


Summery Frocks for the Little Folks 
Al Less than Wholesale Prices 


7-21-39. Slip-on dress at right. Conven- 
tional design to be embroidered. Stamped 
and made up on best quality pique. Two 
sizes: 8 years, $1.00; 10 years, $1.10. 


7-21-40. School bag of leatherette and 
burlap. May be lined with sateen or used 
unlined. Mother may find it so useful for 
shopping that little daughter will need an- 
3 other when school opens. Stamped and 

made up to be embroidered. Size 12x14 ins. 
}, Price 50 cents. 


er 


Box-Plaited Slip-on Dress shown above is Peerless Pattern 7-21-41. Sli ie ] 
9431. Sizes 6 to 14. Price 15 cents. Hatband and belt are (rel-4l, olip-on aress to wear with guimpe. 
embroidered with worsted. Design is embroidered on both front 
and back of belt. It is fastened with snaps under the box 

_ plait. Pattern and directions for embroidered design are 
given on page 44. 


; Stamped 
and made up on Copenhagen blue chambray. Two sizes: 10 or 
12 years, $1.00. 

Guimpe may be made with Peerless Pattern 8835, Price 15 
cents. The collar and cuffs are trimmed with two rows of 
basting stitches in pink and blue. 


7-21-43. Silk pongee handker- 
chief. For trimming, three rows of 
colored floss are drawn in where 
threads of the pongee have been 

rawn out. The 14-in. hem is 
sewed with tan silk. Bes! grade 
silk pongee. Size 11x11 ins. (not 
made up). Price 15 cents. 


7-21-42 A. Collar and cuff set, rose design. 7-21-44 A. Collar and cuff set, conventional design, to be embroidered in gay colors with 


Stamped on best quality white organdy. Ap- } . : > ; HeLOTC Pa 
iit natetatotak,bliebhd green: to sem on. a worsted floss. Stamped on best quality while organdy. Price 30 cents. 


are included. Price 30 cents. 
7-21-42 B. Perforated paper pattern with 
stamping paste, 15 cents. 


7-21-44 B. Perforated paper pattern 
with stamping paste, 15 cents. 


7-21-46, Bean bag. Stamped on un- 
bleached muslin. Pig tinted—to be out- 
lined. Size 6x6 ins. Price 12 cents. 


7-21-45. Child’s Kimono made in real 7-21-47. Bungalow apron, rose design. 
Japanese fashion. Stamped and made Sold flat (not made up). Stamped on hol- 
up on pink Jap cloth. Three sizes: 6 years, land cloth in pink, blue, green or tan. 
60 cents; 10 years, 65 cents; 14 years, 75 Specify color when ordering. Three sizes: 
cents. 6 years, 50 cents; 10 years, 55 cents; 14 


years, 60 cents. 


Order by Number and Mail All Orders to 


Mrs. Harriet Harper, 
Woman's World Bloomers of dark mercerized material 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago made from Peerless Pattern 8782 (size 2 to 
14 years) are comfortable and economical. 


Doll with mirror face. When the unavoidable tragedy of breaking 
dolly’s head occurs, the young mother’s feelings may be soothed by 
making a head of cotton, sewing it to the body, ee a mirror on for 
the face, and tying a bonnet over the improvised head. 
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THE GOLDEN 


A Johnny Mouse 


and 


The Woozgoozle Story 


Told and Illustrated by 


JOHNNY GRUB E 


Author of ‘‘ My Very Own Fairy Stories,’’ ‘‘ Raggedy Ann Stories,”’ 
“*The Funny Little Book,”’ 
and Other Joy-Making Things for Little Folks 


,EAR me!’ the W00zg00- 
zle cried as he looked at 


Johnny Mouse, ‘‘how in 
the world did you ever get 
in such a pickle?”’ 

In spite of Johnny 
Mouse’s condition he 
had to laugh when the Wooz- 
goozle said this. 

When the Woozgoozle had untied 
Johnny Mouse and had brushed his 
clothes and fixed his tie, he pulled up a 
rocking chair and said, ““Now, Johnny 
Mouse, tell me how you ever got here 
and all about it.”’ 

Johnny Mouse said to the Woozgoozle, 
“But we had better leave here before 
old Whixwhangle returns, or he will tie 
you up and me, too, before we can count 
one, two, three.”’ 

“Don't you worry about that, Johnny 
Mouse,’’ laughed the Woozgoozle as 
he sat down in another rocking chair in 
old Whixwhangle’s living room. 

Johnny Mouse looked doubtfully at 
the door as if he expected old Whix- 
whangle to come popping in at any 
moment, then sat down and told the 
Woozgoozle all about his strange ad- 
venture. 

“When you sent me the letter by the 
woodpecker, Grandma put on my clean 
clothes and brushed my hair and I 
started right over to your house. But I 
had hardly got started through the woods 
when I saw the strangest sight!’’ 

*“Dear me, what was it?’’ asked the 
Woozgoozle. 

“You wouldn't guess in a hundred 
years,’ Johnny Mouse replied. “It was 
a large golden penny.”’ 

“That wasn’t so very strange,’’ said 
the Woozgoozle. ‘Don’t you remember 
we found a great chest full of golden 
pennies one time?”’ 

“Oh, I remember those golden pen- 
nies,’ Johnny Mouse smiled, *‘but this 
golden penny was different. It stood 
right up on it’s rim when I looked at it 
and wobbled as if to say, ‘Here I am, come 
get me.’ But when I stooped to pick up 
the golden penny, it rolled right away 
from me and the faster I ran the faster 
the golden penny rolled. Then when I 
stopped to rest and get my breath, the 
golden penny stopped and leaned up 
against a stone or a stick as if it was 
tired, too.” 

*‘T guess you should have run after it 
when it seemed to be tired,’’ the Wooz- 
goozle laughed, “then you probably 
would have caught it.’’ 

“No, sir,’ Johnny Mouse exclaimed. 
“JT tried my best to fool the golden 
penny, but it wouldn’t work. The first 
time I stopped to rest and the golden 
penny leaned against a stone as if it 
were resting, too, I was too tired to 
chase it until I had rested, then when I 
had rested I chased it again until I 
grew tired and the golden penny wobbled 
over artd leaned against a stick as if it 
couldn't go any more. Then when I was 
resting I thought, ‘‘ Now, Mister Golden 
Penny, I'll fool you, so when I had chased 
it a little while, I began to puff as if I 
was all out of breath and I began to act 
as if I was so tired I almost fell down. 
Well, sir, when I did this, the golden 
penny wiggled and wobbled as if it was 
almost tired out, too, and I thought now 
I'll get you and I leaned up against a 
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Old Whixwhangle pulled Johnny Mouse from under the sofa and 
Johnny Mouse, grabbing the Woozgoozle, brought him, too 


tree as if I could not go a step farther. 
And, do you know, the golden penny was 
not over three feet from me and it acted 
as if it had a hard time getting to a little 
stick to lean against. It actually fell 
over on it’s side twice before it came to 
the stick. Of course, I wasn’t a bit tired 
and when I saw the penny wobble and 
fall over, I jumped for it as quick as I 
could.”’ 

“And got it?’’ asked the Woozgoozle. 

“No, sireebob!”’ laughed Johnny Mouse, 
“that penny knew that I was only fool- 
ing and it rolled away from me faster 
than it had moved any time before. 
Then I threw sticks and stones at it and 
ran and rested and ran and rested, until 
I followed it right up to the door there. 
And,” continued Johnny Mouse, “the 
door was wide open and I could look 
inside and watch the penny. It hopped 
right up the doorstep into the house, 
rolled across the room and up the table 
leg, across the top of the table and 
hopped just like a Tiddeldy Wink right 
up into that glass bowl and there it 
lay still.” 

“What did you do then?’’ the Wooz- 
goozle asked. 

“*T didn’t do anything,”’ Johnny Mouse 
replied, ‘‘someone did it for me. As I 
watched the golden penny roll up the 
table and hop into the glass bowl, I was 
jerked right off my feet and hustled into 
the room and I couldn’t see anything be- 
cause it was all done in a cloud of flour. 
Then when I had rubbed the flour out 
of my eyes I saw old Whixwhangle 
standing in front of me with the rope in 
his hands to tie me up.” 

The Woozgoozle walked over to the 
table and looked into the glass bowl. 
“The golden penny is not in the bowl 
now,” he said. 

“No, old Whixwhangle took it and 


ran out the door with it after he had 
tied me in the chair,’’ Johnny Mouse 
replied. 

The Woozgoozle took off his hat and 
scratched his head trying to puzzle out 
just what had happened. Then Johnny 
Mouse began to wonder how the Wooz- 
goozle happened to come along just in 
time to rescue him from old Whix- 
whangle. 

“That was easy, Johnny Mouse,” the 
Woozgoozle explained, “for when I sent 
for you to come over to my house and 
you didn’t come, after a long time I 
took my Magic Clock off the mantel and 
wished to know where you were and 
when I saw you were tied to a chair here, 
I took my Wishing Stick and wished 
it to carry me here.” 

Just then Johnny Mouse, who sat 
facing the door, cried, ‘“‘Look out, here 
comes old Whixwhangle!’’ and with that 
the Woozgoozle and Johnny Mouse ran 
across the room and hid in under a large 
sofa. 


LD Whixwhangle was a tall man, 

dressed in knee breeches and a white 
waist, his sleeves were rolled up and 
he carried a package in his hand. 
When he came into the room he looked 
in surprise at the chair where he had 
left Johnny Mouse, then he put the 
package down upon the table and looked 
all about the room. ‘Then a broad grin 
spread over old Whixwhansgle’s face as 
he saw one of Johnny Mouse’s feet 
sticking out from under the sofa. 

Old Whixwhangle walked over to the 
sofa and pulled Johnny Mouse out from 
under it and as he pulled Johnny Mouse, 
Johnny Mouse caught hold of the Wooz- 
goozle and pulled him out from under the 
sofa, too. 

“Ha, ha,’ old Whixwhangle chuckled, 
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“there are two of you now. I see, your 
friend must have untied you.”’ 

“The Woozgoozle came to rescue me,” 
said Johnny Mouse, when old Whix- 
whangle had pulled him to his feet. 

Then Johnny Mouse almost sat down 
hard upon the floor, for he saw old Whix- 
whangle catch the Woozgoozle and give 
him a great smacking kiss upon both 
cheeks. When old Whixwhangle let 
go of the Woozgoozle he turned to 
Johnny Mouse and asked, ‘Why didn't 
you tell me that you were a friend of the 
Woozgoozle?’”’ 

“Because I 
were a friend of the 
Johnny Mouse replied. 

“We are first cousins,’ said the Wooz- 
goozle. And then when Johnny Mouse 
looked at old Whixwhangle he saw that 
old Whixwhangle looked a great deal 
like the Woozgoozle and really had a 
friendly, kindly face. 

Old Whixwhangle held out his hand 
to Johnny Mouse, “‘ Will you forgive me 
for the way I treafed you?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, indeed,’ laughed Johnny Mouse, 
for he was glad to become acquainted 
with any friend or relative of the 
Woozgoozle. 

“Johnny Mouse told me that he 
followed a golden penny here,”’ laughed 
the Woozgoozle. 

“Tt was one of my Magic Golden 
Pennies,’’ old Whixwhangle replied. 
“You see, I have four of them and when 
I spend one of them it leaves another 
one in its place and comes rolling home 
to me. I have just spent the penny 
again and you will presently ‘see it 
come rolling in. Hello! Here it comes 
now and some one is following it.” 

Johnny Mouse and the Woozgoozle 
peeped out the window and sure enough 
there came the golden penny. bouncing 
along and close behind it, running as 
fast as he could run, came Billy Bear. 

“Tt’s Billy Bear,’’ laughed the Wooz- 
goozle. 

Old Whixwhangle, Johnny Mouse and 
the Woozgoozle watched the golden 
penny jump up the front steps and roll 
into the house and up the table leg, then 
it rolled across the table and hopped into 
the glass bowl. 

Wasn't Billy Bear surprised when he 
saw old Whixwhangle, Johnny Mouse 
and the Woozgoozle standing there 
laughing at him. 

“Come in,” cried old Whixwhangle 
as he held out his hand to Billy Bear. 
““Now, if you boys will excuse me for a 
moment, I will finish the work that I 
had started when Johnny Mouse came.” 
And with this he walked out to the 
kitchen followed by Billy Bear, Johnny 
Mouse and the Woozgoozle. 

Then Johnny Mouse saw where all the 
flour came from, for in one.corner of the 
kitchen was a great bin filled with flour 
which old Whixwhangle was mixing with 
milk and chopped nuts and raisins. 

The three friends watched old Whix- 
whangle knead the dough into shape and 
put it in a great oven. When all was in 
the oven, old Whixwhangle washed the 
dough from his hands and brought four 
dishes from the cupboard, then he went 
to a queer looking cabinet and brought 
out a great bowl of ice cream and filled 
the four dishes. ‘‘When the cakes are 
baked we will have some,” he said, “‘so 
we might as well eat some ice cream 
first to give us a good appetite.”’ 

Of course this pleased Billy Bear, 
Johnny Mouse and the Woozgoozle 
very much for they were very fond of 
ice cream. And soon the cakes were 
baked, too, and as they ate the cakes 
and ice cream old Whixwhangle said, **I 
believe that I will give each of you boys 
one of my Magic Golden Pennies,” 
and going to a little table he took a 
small black case and opened it. There 
inside were many curious trinkets and 
mixed with them were three golden 
pennies. These old Whixwhangle took 
out and gave to Billy Bear, Johnny 
Mouse and the Woozgoozle. ‘You 
must remember one thing,"’ laughed old 
Whixwhangle, ‘‘the Magic Pennies must 
only be spent for some good. If you 
spend them selfishly they will come right 
back to my house and roll up on the 
table and hop into the glass bowl and 
then I can not give them back to you 
again.” 

“T shall spend mine only when I see 
someone who (Continued on page 19) 


didn’t know that you 
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The “CHIPPENDALE” 
Design 1978—in Twin Pair 


Does a Sound Nights Sleep Just Happen’ 
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N the old days, when you bought a bed, its s/eeping quality 
was pretty much a matter of luck. 


That was before Simmons produced these fine beds Buiit 
for Sleep. 


Now you need only look for the Simmons Name on a Bed, Crib or 
Bed Spring. 


This name is your unfailing assurance of a noiseless steady bed, a 
flat, resilient spring. An invitation to every nerve and muscle to re/ax, 
so you sink deep into sound, refreshing sleep, every night, all night. 


And it is Simmons who produces these exquisite 7win Beds—a great 
help toward restful sleep, when a room is shared by two persons. Neither 
sleeper disturbs the other, nor communicates colds or other infections. 


Look at Simmons Beds at Your Dealer’s 


Let him show you how Simmons Beds are Built for Sleep—with the pressed steel 
Corner Locks —firm, foursquare, noiseless!—Here is one of the exquisite Period Designs, 
the ‘‘CHIPPENDALE,” built of Simmons Square Steel Tubing; seamless and smooth; 
beautifully enameled in Ivory White and Decorative Colors.—If he cannot show them to 
you, write us. We will arrange for you to see Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs, Day Beds, 
and Simmons Springs—in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA. => CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 
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© 1921 Simmons Company 


FREE BOOKLETS 
ON SLEEP! 


Write us for ‘‘What Leadine 
Medical Journals and Health 
Magazines Say about Separate 
Beds and Sound Sleep,’’ and 
**Yours for a Perfect Night’s 
Rest.”’ 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 


Jor piping hot rolls 
at meal time 


Out of the ice box — 


into the oven 


Rolls With Bread Dough 


ready ‘to mold into loaves. SS : 

Pres panynlace inicepor CMould a part of pour bread dough into rolls 
until meal time. Then brush a . 

with melted butter. Bake. and keep in the ice box for the next meal. 


Every time you bake at home you save one-half 
of what it costs to buy your bread 


Magic Yeast | Now that flour 1S cheaper 


Yeast Foam 


Send fon good homemade bread, with 


free booklet a —just the same 


except in name 


ee 
‘Package Gf 5: cakes — a flavor and nourishment 
at your grocer-10¢ 


all its Own, is more than 
~~ ever taking the place of 
a more expensive foods in 


Be millions of homes. 


To have asweet, light dough in the morning, 
set your sponge tonight with Yeast Foam. , 
Home breadmakers everywhere prefer it Northwestern Yeast Company 1734N. Ashland Ave.Chicago 
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“ SylviaoftheStubbles =: 
A New Serial by 
Jewell Bothwell Tuli gO 
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Paper or Weekly in the Sixteen Middle Western States 


The pattern on the 
floor is a very popu- 
lar wood design. It’s 
Congoleum Floor- 
covering No. 824. 
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It’s easy to keep 
this kitchen floor spotless— 


N° small part of the charm of this cheerful kitchen is 
the attractive floor of Gold-Seal Congoleum. This 
floor-covering possesses the same long-wearing, flat-lying 
qualities that have made our Gold-Seal Art-Rugs so 
popular with the women of America. 


Liquids and grease cannot penetrate the smooth, firm 
surface—a light going over with a damp mop makes it 
spotless in a twinkling. The basic material is a selected 
grade of felt which is unaffected by water. Thus it does 
not rot and crumble away along the seams and edges. 
Gold-Seal Congoleum needs no fastening—it “hugs” 
the floor with never a curled-up edge or turned-up corner. 
Gold-Seal Congoleum offers the one solution to the na- 
tional demand for beautiful, sanitary floors that are low 
in cost and easy toclean. Its low price and long wearing 
qualities make it particularly practical wherever the 
entire floor must be covered. % 
Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard costs only 75c a square 
yard, in either the 2-yard or 3-yard widths. 


Owing to freight rates, price west of the Mississippi and in Canada is hizher 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia NewYork Chicago San Francisco  Boston__— Minneapolis 
Kansas City Dallas Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Gold Seal _ 
ONGOLEUM 


FLoor-CovERING 


Always 


Look for 


this Gold Seal. 


Pasted on the face of every two yards of genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Floor-Covering you will 
find a paper Gold Seal. It carries our pledge of 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money 
Back,” and is your protection against inferior 
_ Imitations. Remember the seal is printed in 
greenonagold background. Be sure tolook forit! 


Below is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum pattern 
N 0. 858 


Above is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum pattern 
No. 832 
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R.M WaA.tace, Associate Editor © 


A Boy’s Mother 


My mother she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 

I couldn't be as good—no, sir! 
Can't any boy be good as her! 


She loves me when I'm glad er sad; 

’ She loves me when I’m good or bad; 
An’, what’s a funniest thing, she says 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me— 
That don’t hurt—but it hurts to see 
Her cryin’. Nen I cry; an’ nen 
We both cry and be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts an’ sews 
My little cloak an’ Sund’y clothes; 
An’ when my Pa comes home to tea, 
She loves him most as much as me. 


She laughs an’ tells him all I said, 

An’ grabs me up an’ pats my head: 

An’ I hug her, an’ hug my Pa 

An’ love him purt’ nigh as much as Ma. 
—James WuHuitcoms RILeEy. 


IFE is a series of broadening circles 
expanding with experience and re- 
sponsibility, but at last, as at first, 
its center is the mother whose love 
and patience and faith have given 
us the courage to “carry on.”’ 

Even as she followed our first 
faltering footsteps across the play- 
room floor, so have her counsel and 
sympathy and prayers guided and supported us 
throughout the years. 

Perhaps through our own children we have 
learned the heartaches and the sorrow that we caused 
her. Perhaps, though absent, we are in closer 
understanding with her now than we ever were 
before. 

If this number of Woman's World may help us all 
to take stock of the way we have come and to 
freshen the memory of Mother in our hearts and 
minds, it will not have been in vain. 


Little Things 


1b IS THE little things that are giving us pleasure 
these days—the notes of a meadow lark, the flash 
of a robin’s red breast, the gold of daffodils on the 
hillside, the fragrance of violets in the woods. 

Little things to be sure, but without which the 
great miracle of Spring could not be complete. 


Birds 


TIS characteristic of us mortals to consider 

of slight importance those things about which 

we know the least, and thus by minimizing our 
shortcomings to maintain our self-respect. 

Similarly, through this same ostrich taint in 

our psychology, we are apt to regard our 

feathered friends only as pleasant adjuncts to 

the Summer’s day—a burst of song from a 

tree top or a fleeting spot of color on the lawn. 
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Mother’s Day 


Thoughts 
By Famous Men 


The years roll on, Mother dearest, that 
bring me nearer to you, but you have never 
seemed so far away. 

The wheels of time have left their tracks 
on all about us, but your dear face has re- 
mained just the same. 

What you said to us and the memories 
of what you did for us come back and back 
to your children in the silent seasons of the 
night and the busy hours of the day, and 
never ts there a sickness or trial nor a joy 
that you are not present in some form. 

More than a thousand times since you 
journeyed on we have said if only Mother 
were here as of old that we might say the 
word and do the thing we postponed or 
forgot. JOHN WANAMAKER. 


The simple gospel of the humble carpenter, 
preached by the twelve fishermen, has sur- 
vived the centuries, and outlives all other 
philosophies of eighteen hundred years. 
IT am not versed in the terminology of phil- 
osophies. I believe them to be of little use to 
reach the hearts and to influence the action 
of simple men. The simple faith 
of my mother is good enough for me. If 
we believe this faith, what harm? If we 
disbelieve it and thereby do wrong, what of 
our future? CHAuNCEY M. DEpPEw. 


A mother’s prayers, silent and gentle, can 
never miss the road to the throne of all 
bounty. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


In the heavens above, 

The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find among their luring terms of love 

None so devotional as that of ‘‘ Mother.” 
EpGar ALLEN PoE. 


The woman’s task is not easy—no task 
worth doing is easy—but in doing it, and 
when she has done it, there shall come to her 
the highest and holiest joy known to man- 
kind; and having done it, she shall have the 
reward prophesied in Scripture; for her 
husband and her children, yes and all 
people who realize that her work lies at the 
very foundation of all national happiness and 
greatness, shall rise up and call her blessed. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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But did you ever consider how great is our in- 
debtedness to birds and how very real is their contri- 
bution to the miracle of Spring? Without birds we 
could not raise fruit, or vegetables, or grain, for in- 
sects would. eat it all. The woodpecker, catbirds, 
orioles and warblers are the natural protectors of 
our trees and “‘for every cherry that they eat (says a 
man. who has watched them) they have eaten at 
least one thousand insects.”’ 

The robin eats the cankerworms and cutworms 
which destroy our apples ‘and corn, the bluebird 
gobbles up grasshoppers ‘and crickets, while the 
swallows (may their kind increase) catch the mos- 
quitoes and tiny flies that rob the moonlit summer 
nights of all their poetry and romance. 

This is a good time to make the acquaintance of 
a family of birds. They respond readily to kindness 
and are as interesting to watch as a pair of newly- 
weds, while the solicitude and consideration which 
they practice in their family relations might well 
be emulated by many of us humans. 

An attractive, substantial house, large enough to 
accommodate the average bird family may be made 
very easily and at trifling expense by a boy who is 
handy with tools. Woman's World has an up-to- 
date bird house plan with full specifications which 
will be gladly sent upon receipt of a two-cent stamp 
to any boy who will agree to make the house himself. 


Gardens 


ET US THIS day write into the annals of human 
experience a new emancipation proclamation— 

a revised declaration of freedom—which in so far as it 
affects our own immediate interests, is more impor- 
tant than any which has ever gone before. 
Let us banish from our sight and minds the 
fiendish spectacle of those two antitheses—the 
shrinking coal pile and the growing ash heap, for 
now, if ever, is the time to break the shackles of 
servitude which have held us below stairs feeding the 
insatiable maw of a petulant master. 
Let us refuse longer to breathe the settling dust 
and the rising soot of our basements, but, rather, 
exchanging our coal scoop for a garden spade, let us 
get out into the sunshine of the great out-of-doors. 
There is healing in the fragrance of the newly 
turned soil; there is health in the warmth of the sun. 
And there is in a few moments vigorous application 
of the hoe and rake not only that which helps to 
make a garden grow, but that which whips color to 
cheeks, sends warm blood coursing through the veins 
and restores the vigor and joy of life. 
Among the products of the back yard garden, fresh 
vegetables and reduced living costs, while vitally 
essential in these days of enforced economy, are 
second in importance to the opportunity afforded 
to get certain regular exercise in the open. Now is 
the time to start your garden. Its benefits begin 
with the turning of the first sod. 


Woodcraft and Animal Lore 


For intimate, first-hand information on woodcraft 
and forest animals, read the Old Chief 
and Little Bear series which begins on 
page 40 of this issue.- You can verify all the 
facts on your camping trip this summer. 
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A Revelation of the 
Influence 
A Mother May Yield 


By FRANK CRANE 


NE OF the most attractive women I ever met was Mrs. 
Weston. That is not her name, but we will call her 
that. Although past forty when I first knew her, she 
would easily be taken for thirty. 

Her husband was a lawyer and moderately well-to- 
do. He gave himself energetically to his business. 
His leisure was devoted to his family. 

Circumstances brought me into neighborly intimacy 
with the couple, and I was happy to count them, and 
their three interesting children, among my dearest friends, friends 
of the kind that last on through years. 

The atmosphere of that household was one of rare restfulness. The 
moment you entered their door it seemed that all your pettiness, your 
irritation and worry, fell from you as a loosened garment. 

The marvelous figure among them was the woman. Her children, 
you would not say they obeyed her, for she never seemed to command 
them; they rather understood her, and moved in harmony. 


MOVED away from their city, and it was twenty years after that I 

met Mary, the oldest daughter, quite by accident, in a little pension 
close by the Pantheon, in Paris. 

The evening we met we spent in talking over old times, recalling this 
and that mutual acquaintance with all the zest of old friends bringing up 
pleasing memories together. 

At length conversation turned upon her mother, who had died some 
ten years ago. I spoke of what a help her character had been to me. 
Then Mary told of her, and of what she had gotten from her, and I will 
try to tell you, in substance, what she said of her mother. It seemed to 
me the most splendid revelation of motherhood I had ever heard. 

Of course I did not appreciate my mother, said Mary. You never 
appreciate great people until you have gotten away from them a bit. 
They are like mountains. It was when I went out into the world, 
and met other women, other mothers and other teachers, that I began 
to realize something of how great and wise my mother was. 


iy 


My mother did little or no teaching or preaching. She rarely 
generalized. She never said, ““You must always be truthful,” and 
all that, or ‘“You must never tell lies.’ She did not lecture or 
recite moral maxims. 


She sat there by the bed, and if ever there was a human being 
that looked like an angel of God it was my mother then. She did 
not smile, she did not preach. She just shone. She had fought 
Death and conquered. 

Instead of lecturing us on telling lies, she never lied. She was Then she talked to us. And she lifted three sobbing, panic- 
absolutely truthtul to us children. She never told us a thing just stricken children right up out of their slough of fear onto her own 
because “‘it was best for us.’’ She believed that the truth was level. She made us feel how thoroughly unafraid and dauntless her 
always the most expedient. She told the truth, lived the truth, own heart was. 
was the truth. What she said I can’t recall. But I remember one thing. ‘‘Dy- 

If we occasionally experimented and told a lie, with a child’s ing doesn’t matter so much. We all have to die. We know it all 
curiosity to see what would happen—I remember trying it once the time, know that it may come at any moment. It is a part of 
or twice—why, nothing happened. It was ignored. As it made life. But being crushed and rebellious and cowardly matters a 
no sort of a hit at all, we did not repeat it. great deal. Papa was not afraid when he knew it was the end. 
Neither shall we be afraid.” 


— 


OFTEN think, continued Mary, with a laugh, that we children 
were what you call “saved by faith.’’ Not, possibly, in the 


sense usually implied by that term. We were saved by our mother’s 
faith in us, not by our faith in anything or anybody. 

She simply just believed the mischief right out of us. Our in- 
cipient perversions melted before such perfect confidence in us; 
even as all our petty rebellions were cured at once by her radiant 
love. 

That was the way she taught us everything. She didn’t teach 
at all. She just was the thing she wanted us to be. 

Take the matter of courage, for instance. We were made to feel 
that cowardice, moral cowardice; was as dirt. It was beneath con- 
sideration. 


T NEVER came to me so sharply as when father died. When the 
doctor told mother, she had us all to go out of the room; she wanted 
to be alone with the dead. After about an hour orso she sent for us. 


HAT WAS her method in everything. She did not teach us to 
be polite. She was polite, and in some way everybody 
around had to be polite. 

There were never outbreaks of temper at our table, no bickerings, 
no sulking, no scolding, no sarcastic speeches, none of that miserable 
sharpshooting at each other in which so many families indulge. 

The reason why was—mother. She never told us not to do 
these things. She never expatiated upon how vulgar it was. Only 
somehow no one could indulge in nasty tempers when mother was 
around. : 

Somehow she made you feel the worthwhileness of the big things 
of life, such as love and health and courage. 

And somehow she never impressed you as being what they call 
a‘‘ good’’woman, no one spoke of her as “‘saintly’’; no, she was great, 
rather than good, if you can catch the difference between the two. 
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Child Training 
How Mothers May 


Govern Their © 
Children’s Health 


By ALMA BINZEL 


HERE could be hundreds of thousands more of live 
and healthy babies, of live and well children if the 
facts now known about diet, sleep, fresh air, play and 
the toilet habits were known and established in more 
families. Dentists and doctors are agreed on that. 

The huge volume of present day dental service is of 
the reconstructive kind, necessitated very largely 
because the patients as children were malnourished. 
The building materials for strong and enduring and 

beautiful teeth were lacking in the food which the prospective and nurs- 
ing mother ate. Later it was absent from the food of the child in the 
pre-school and school periods. These two lacks, accompanied by an 
overindulgence in sweets and postponement of dental attention are the 
causes for the great demand for the “‘patchwork”’ type of service. 

The work of both the dentists and the doctors began in the long ago 
with the cure of grown-ups. Little by little they found the causes of 
many of the adults’ difficulties could be traced back to the teens, to 
childhood, to infancy and even to life before birth. 


HUS came about a necessary bit of interest in the beginnings of life; 
this interest has waxed stronger and stronger until now we have 
these conceptions of preventive medicine for which the doctor stands; of 
preventive dentistry for which the dentist strives. Their problem is 
primarily one of spreading the information to more homes, for in spite of 
2 few exceptions most parents wish the best for their children and are 
‘willing to exert themselves and to spend money wisely to bring that best 
about when they know what it is. 

Fortunately, Uncle Sam has recently come across ina way that marked 
1921 as a red-letter year in the lives of children and parents. Congress 
passed the Sheppard-Towner bill; President Harding signed it. It goes 
into effect in nine states at once for they prepared by having their 
legislatures pass the measure providing for an appropriation from the 
state treasury. Minnesota, for instance, can go to work at once with 
some of its own money and $10,000 of the nation’s money to educate 
in maternity and infant hygiene. Twenty-nine other states have re- 
cently accepted the idea through the action of their governors. 


It is still possible to say that there are thirteen countries that 
carry more mothers safely through pregnancy and childbirth than 
does our own; that eleven countries save more babies through the 
first year of life than the U. S. A. 


NES long ago I heard a nationally known physician say that 
she had been present at a western agricultural college dur- 
ing Boys’ and Girls’ Club Week. The fathers—both farmers and 
professors—were mightily interested in the fine showing that the 
prize winners had made in raising calves, sheep, pigs, etc.; in grow- 
ing corn, wheat, potatoes, ete. Fathers—both farmers and pro- 
fessors—knew the fine points by which to judge the animals and 
the crops! 

Did they know the fine points by which to judge the bodies of 
their own boys and girls? Maybe—but more likely, maybe not, 
for my friend, the physician, looked these children over, asked for a 
chance to measure and weigh them and found that 75 per cent of 
them were 10 per cent or more below the average weight for their 
years! These children knew and fed right rations to their animals; 
they either did not know or refused to “right ration’’ themselves 
until the physician talked to them. The demand for milk by the 
visitors was tripled before the week was over. 

The physician put this question to those fathers—farmers and 
professors: “Ought a child to win a prize for a fine barnyard animal 
or field crop who himself falls below the accepted standards of 
child health?’? What answer could you give? 

Should fathers—farmers and professors—be trained in recogniz- 
ing fine points in babies, children and adolescents? Would it make 
for better team work in control of environment and management of 


children if fathers and mothers had the same fine and definite 
standards for child health? 


OW, as a fine conclusion for the health aspect of behavior, let 

me quote from a letter showing what price one mother is willing 

to pay to train her children into the necessary habits: ‘‘The three 
boys are asleep beside me as I write you—distributed crosswise on 
one bed. We've had a great morning: two neighbors—one six, one 


eight—for visitors. Very well-mannered chaps. I sent them home. 


at noon, inviting them to return in the morning. But because 
‘we've’ been invited to a birthday party for the six-year-old, they 
have already been back five times though I’ve told them firmly 
and emphatically that we do not have guests between luncheon and 
4 o'clock. ‘We sleep’—if anyone remains with us he sleeps 
likewise! (I enforce this rule, too!) 

“YT hear the boys now tricycling and whispering and waiting 
outside—they say it is 3 o'clock; our clock indicates 2:00! The 
thought of a noonday nap seemed outrageously funny to them. 

“Sammy and Vard kept consoling themselves with the idea 
of superior strength and size; tried manfully to induce sleep despite 
the exciting and repeated announcements that ‘the party was just 
waiting for them; ice-cream and everything all on the way.’ 

“ Finally Sammy (61% yrs. old) said, ‘Mamma, will you hold my 
hand to help me?’ And this way first Vard (5 yrs. old), then Sammy, 
went off. Old Tinker (age 3 yrs.) gave up before the story from 
Dyer’s ‘Sleepy Time Story Book’ (know it? Just lovely, I think) 
was ended.”’ 

I am certain it was easier to go off on the occasion of the next party 
since “no exception had been allowed to occur’’ for the first one. 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


“Tumx of all the little babies who coo with delight every morning » 
‘ in their bath because Ivory Soap feels so grateful to their delicate skin. 


Think of all the people who owe their clear, fine-textured complexions . 
and soft, lustrous hair to their habit of using Ivory Soap for toilet, 
daily bath and shampoo. 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


Think of all the housekeepers whose hands are white and comely 
For toilet, bath, nursery, 


shampoo, fine laundry. Can because they use Ivory Soap for washing dishes and for cleaning. 
be divided in two for in- ; ‘ : : 7 
dividual toilet use. Think how much of the clothing in almost every family is laundered 
Late safely and inexpensively with Ivory Soap. 
pagan ee rapt aarsed Then you will realize how fortunate it is that there is at least one soap 
the bath that has every one of the seven qualities necessary for complete effi- | 
Teort Sigh Pies ciency, safety and satisfaction in any and all uses. Abundant lather, 
Especially forthe washbowl wash- quick rinsing, purity, mildness, whiteness, fragrance and “it floats’’— 
ing of delicate garments. Sample these seven essentials combine to make Ivory the ideal soap. 
package free on request 


to Division 13-E, Dept. 
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The supper in the Lonely Lady’s garden had been a glorious surprise 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


The Cheeriest Serial of the Year 


ByeehEeW ELL. .BO'RLH Wisi Le PULL 


Illustrations 
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The Beginning 

T WAS morning at the 
Stubbles, that sparsely- 
settled little village hud- 
dled at the crossroads— 
barren and desolate to 
the passer-by who had 
not made the acquaint- 
ance of Sylvia and the 
Little Gray House, but 
to those upon whom her blue eyes and 
sunny smile had rested—a vale of sun- 
shine and flowers. 

Pety Swanson, with unfailing regular- 
ity, was sweeping a pile of damp sawdust 
along the foot-worn aisle of his little 
store, bobbing back and forth with his 
hobbling old gait, straightening the 
pyramid of ‘‘package goods,’’ shooing 
inquisitive flies from the plates of fruit 
in his front window, and flapping a 
blue calico duster against the carved 
and whittled two-by-four of the rickety 
little porch. 

He stopped in the midst of one of the 
spasms of blue calico flappings and, 
shading his eyes with gnarled old fingers, 
gazed intently down the sun-dappled 
road that led past the railroad sidetrack 
and across the creek. A _ tall man’s 
figure was coming swiftly down the road 
with a light, half-dancing step. He 
wore a shabby black frock coat and a 


A 


STORY which appeals to our better rather than our 
baser instincts, which discovers a patch of blue in the 


lowering clouds and which sends us about our daily tasks 


with a smile and a song—is eminenily worth-while. 
Sylvia of the Stubbles to you as such a one. 


present 


high silk hat; in his buttonhole was a 
white rosebud; he clasped in his hand a 
graceful nosegay of blue bachelor buttons 
and pink roses, and as he walked he 
softly sang a lilting song: 


“Oh, the Road was made for you 
and me, 
And every Flower and every Tree.’ 


’ 


He stopped, a dreamy smile on his 
face, and called gravely to a great collie 
that followed him leisurely. ‘‘Hurry, 
Jester, we must not keep the King 
waiting.” 


ETY SWANSON shook his head 

dubiously as the two drew near. 
““Luke, poor boy; poor Loony Luke,"' he 
muttered to himself. 

The man and the dog had reached 
the store and the former, with a. low 
bow, swept the silk hat from his head, 
uncovering a thatch of silvery-white hair. 


sensitive fingers. 


We 


““Good morning, Sir Swanson—I have 
brought thee flowers from the Queen’s 
garden—flowers for thee and Sylvia. 


“Pink flowers born with rosy dawn; 
Blue blossoms from the _ sky, 

To greet the Fairy Princess 
When she lightly dances by. 


“Pray put them in thy window in the 
crystal bowl.” 

Pety took the flowers. “You bane one 
gut poy, Poet, to gif me posies for 
mine shtore vindow and the little Fairy 
Princess, Sylvia. Von't you stop and 
sit avile?”’ 

“No, Sir Swanson, the Kingdom is 
patiently waiting for me to finish my 
book of poems, and I must write, write. 
Come, Jester."’ There was a dreamy 
look in the Poet's deep brown eyes as he 
lovingly caressed the dog’s sleek head 
while the creature nuzzled the long 
“The King’s Jester 


and I shall be down the road by the row 
of sunflowers, if we are wanted,'’’ he 
said, and they took up their walk, on 
past the store, down the white road 
towards the clump of sunflowers, which 
cast ragged shadows on the tall grass. 

Pety Swanson put the flowers in a 
glass fruit jar and tears came into his 
hard old eyes as the fitful song was 
wafted back: 


“Oh, the Road was made for you 
and me, 
And every Flower and every Tree." 


“Poor boy! Poor Luke! He bane 
queer—too much books. But he bane 
a Poet, and I luf him! And little Sylvia 
—she bane queer little shild, too—a 
queer pair dose two, but I luf dem both!”’ 


ALF a mile down [the crossroad, 
in the Little Gray House at the 
very edge of the Stubbles, Sylvia was 
bustling about the sunny kitchen, wash- 
ing the breakfast dishes with a gentle 
clatter of cups and spoons. The soft 
June breeze fluttered the white sash 
curtain at the window and carried puffs 
of summer fragrance across the room. 
“Now, Minerva, hurry and finish 
washing your face because we're goin’ 
on a picnic just as soon as I get this cup 
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wiped 'n put away,” she said, addressing 
the gray angora kitten in the patch of 
sunshine on the floor before the open 
door. “I've got our lunch packed in a 
basket—there’s a little tin pail with some 
milk for you—'n three sugar cookies that 
Granny Evans gave me yesterday, 'n six 
great big, beau’ful red strawberries that 
Daddy Jim picked for me. O’ course, if 
you liked strawberries and sugar cookies, 
Minerva, I'd be glad to give you half.”’ 

Minerva stopped washing her face 
a moment to chase a fleeting shadow. 

‘Daddy Jim says we can stay until 
afternoon ‘cause he’s working so far out 
in the fields today he won't be back to 
dinner. And on our way back we're 
going to stop at Mrs. Jones’ house, 
Minerva, ’n see how the little sick Jones 
baby is today. Poor little thing! But 
it’s got to be better—it mustn't die, 
‘cause Daddy Jim says if it dies, Mr. 
Jones will go to the bad—just think, 
Minerva!” 

She lifted the gray kitten and tucked 
it under her arm, took the tiny 
basket of lunch and together they 
started down the road, apicnicing. 

They had gone some distance 
when Minerva, her kitten patience 
teased to the utmost by the nod- 
ding weeds along the roadside, 
wriggled from her little mistress’s 
arm and bounded off into the tall 
grass. Sylvia set down the basket, 
pushed her sunbonnet back from 
her hot little face, and took a deep 
whiff of the warm, fragrant air. 

““Oh,”’ she breathed, stretching 
out her chubby brown arms to the 
warm sun and the gentle breeze, 
“T could purr, just like Minerva.” 

The sun rose higher and higher, 
and the June breeze played over 
the tall grasses, bending their 
heads with one accord as it passed. 
It reminded Sylvia of the people 
in church, when the minister said: 
**Let us pray.” 


HE summer day wore on. They 

ate their lunch and romped in 
the fields. And then Sylvia saw the 
White Butterfly! It came flying 
from the direction of the Jones’ 
place a mile down the road, and 
paused above a wild rosebush, its 
gauzy wings quivering as it alight- 
ed on one of the pale blossoms! 
Sylvia gazed at it in breathless 
wonder. It was very beautiful 
with its frail white wings, faintly 
streaked as if with strokes from a 
fairy paintbrush. , But it was not 
its beauty which made Sylvia’s 
eyes grow big with awe. 

No, indeed. She knew a won- 
derful secret about white butter- 
flies. She did not know where she 
had learned it, nor how. nor when. 
It was like a half-forgotten dream. 
Yet whenever she saw a white but- 
terfly she seemed to see a beautiful 
garden—more lovely, even, than 
the Lonely Lady’s, upon the hill 
beyond the creek—where there 
were wide green lawns and hedges 
and a tinkling fountain and fallen 
rainbows of flowers. There, on a 
rustic seat beneath the great elm, 
sat a beautiful Dream Lady, who 
was strangely like her mother; and 
near her played a child who seemed 
to be herself, flitting about among 
the flower beds chasing butterflies. 
The child caught one and carried 
it gleefully to the Dream Lady. 

“Let it go, dear,’’ she had said, 
freeing it with gentle fingers. ‘I 
think white butterflies are the Soul 
of Little Babies who have just 
died on their way to Heaven!”’ 

Perhaps it was only a dream 
after all. Perhaps the birds or 
the bees or the flowers had whis- 
pered it to her, or perhaps the 
Poet had told her. But wherever 
she had learned it, she was sure that 
her secret was true. 

Then the Jones baby must be dead. 
It had been very, very ill, and the Joneses 
were very, very poor—too poor to havea 
doctor, Sylvia knew—and the butterfly 
had certainly come from the direction of 
their little cottage, and now Mr. Jones 
would go to the bad! Sylvia didn't 
know just what “going to the bad” 
meant, but it had a portentious sound 


that made her think of big black monsters 
with fiery breath and frightful claws, and 
she knew by the way Daddy Jim had 
shaken his head when he said it, that it 
meant something terrible. She didn’t 
want Dave Jones to go the bad, for she 
remembered how tired and sweet and 
sad Mrs. Jones had looked once when she 
had come to church, and how she had 


-smiled a motherly sort of smile when 


Sylvia had looked at her over the back 
of the seat. 


UDDENLY a thought seized Sylvia 
that made her catch her breath. What 

if she could capture the little white 
butterfly—the Jones baby’s soul—before 
it got any farther on its way to heaven, 
and take it back to the sad, tired mother! 
She darted towards the rosebush, but 
the fairy thing with fluttering wings 
was up and away, floating from weed to 
flower, from flower to grass, drifting 
lazily with the June breeze, always just 
out of reach of Sylvia’s hands. On and 


“Oh, the Road was made jor you and me, 
And every Flower. and every Tree’ 


on she ran, clutching at the little creature, 
in vain, alternately pleading and scold- 
ing: 

“See here, Jones Baby, you must go 
back to your poor mother and father— 
or your father will go to the bad. Please, 
please, little White Butterfly!” 

But the little white butterfly, evi- 
dently, had forgotten about the unhappy 
father and mother, and probably knew 
that it was much nicer in heaven than 


in the little Jones cottage, and on it 
drifted. 

Sylvia was hot and tired, and with 
every instant the Jones baby’s soul was 
getting nearer heaven. 

A passion of terror and dismay over- 
came her. She beat her hands together 
and jumped up and down in the dusty 
road. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’’ she cried. 

Just then there was a rustling in the 
bushes at the roadside and out darted 
a girlish figure in a tattered brown dress. 
Her black, unkempt hair hung loosely 
about her swarthy face and half-shaded 
her sad, dark eyes. 

The two, the sunbeam and the shadow, 
stood staring at each other in wonder 
for an instant. Sylvia was the first to 
recover herself. 2 

“There it goes!’’ she cried. ‘“‘Quick 
—the Jones baby’s soul—the white 
butterfly—please, please catch it for 
me! 

There was a shy, light touch on her 


shoulder and a low rich, voice said in her 
ear: 
“T'll git him fer ye.” 


NSTANTLY the graceful figure was 

away—skimming over the ground as 
lightly asa brown oak leaf wafted before a 
vagrant breeze. Quietly she bent over™ 
the white butterfly, poised on a mullen 
stalk, and deftly, gently her swarthy 
fingers closed over the little prisoner. 


Woman’s World 


She retraced her steps to the wonder- 
ing Sylvia, her even white teeth gleaming 
against her cherry lips and berry-brown 
skin. 

“Here ‘tis. I got him for you,” she 
said, holding out her interlaced fingers 
with their delicate captive. 

“Oh!”’ cried Sylvia, smiling through 
her tears and flinging her chubby arms 
about the slender figure, “I love you, I 
love you! You've kept the Jones baby’s 
soul from going—”’ 

The joyful cry was interrupted by a 
hoarse call from the thicket near the 
roadside. 

“Come back ‘ere, Leah, you minx.” 

Startled, Sylvia and the tall, dark 
girl turned suddenly to see, peering 
through the parted branches, a man’s 
heavy-jawed, swarthy face, with sullen 
eyes and wide, cruel nostrils. 

The girl shrugged her straight, boyish 
slioulders, and turned a haughty stare 
at him for an instant. Then she bent 
her dark head over Sylvia’s yellow 
curls. ‘“‘Here,’’ she whispered 
swiftly, carefully transferring the 
butterfly into Sylvia’s cupped 
hands, “‘here’s yer little baby 
butterfly. Take it quick. I got 
to go er he'll beat me.” 

She darted into the thicket like 
a swallow, but before the parted 
branches closed behind her soiled, 
tattered dress, she turned a sad, 
heart-hungry face toward the little 
figure in the road, then a brawny 
arm reached out and jerked her 
into the bushes. Sylvia stood in 
the road, bewildered and alone. 
She stared for a moment at the 
spot where the girl had disap- 
peared, and then she remembered 
the Jones baby’s soul. 

It was a long, hot way to the 
Jones’ place. Supposing the white 
butterfly, that fluttered so softly 
against her hands, should die be- 
fore she got it safely home! What, 
then, would become of the Jones 
baby’s soul that had been so 
happily on its way to heaven? 

Sylvia’s heart pumped hard. It » 
was a long way back and she was 
tired and hot, and it was hard to 
hold her hands together with the 
soft little fluttering thing between. 
She started to open her fingers, but 
the thought of the sad mother, 
and the father who would go to 
the bad, stopped her. She began 
to run, for it was far, far for a little 
girl to go. 

An automobile coming slowly 
along the road behind her sounded 
a hoarse warning, but Sylvia did 
not get out of the way. Instead, 
she turned and ran back toward it, 
both hands clutching the precious 
captive, held high above her head. 

“Stop, stop, stopl,sisne 
screamed, keeping to the center of 
the road, and dashing straight for ~ 
the oncoming machine. 

The tall young man at the wheel 
stopped the car suddenly with a 
jerk, which brought forth a growl- 
like exclamation from the gray- 
haired old gentleman who sat be- 
side him. 


al RAT your plagued bouncing 

stops, Billy,’’ he roared. 
“You're pounding my sore foot to 
pieces. Get out of our way, young 
one,’ turning impatiently to Sylvia. 

“She stamped a bare, dusty foot, 
and her rosy face grew ruddier. 

“T won’t either get out of the 
way,” she cried, shaking her yellow 
curls. “‘I've got something im- 
portant to do, and I’ve got to 
hurry.” 

The young man at the wheel 
opened the door of the car and, 
leaning out, stared quizically at the 
flushed, dusty Sylvia. ‘‘Mercy on 
us!’ he gasped in mock horror, “tell me 
quickly what this awfully important 
thing is—and what's your name and 
where do you live?” 

“I’m Daddy Jim’s little girl, ’n he 'n 
I live in the Little Gray House—only the 
Poet calls me ‘Fairy Princess,’ n’ some- 
times the ‘Star Child,’ but my real 
name’s Sylvia. 

“Oh, won't you please ride me as far 
as the Joneses? (Continued on page 38). 


” matter. 


_ struggle is worth watching. 


For 'Ma yp 1 9'2 2 


More often than we know, the 
achievements of a man—his 
triumphs and successes—are 
but the fruition of the plans, 
the realization of the dreams 
and hopes inspired by his 
mother. 

It is this thought that Mrs. 


HE bitterest, most 
dangerous fighter 
is the serene and 
gentle man whose 
taunted heart has 
been slowly, 
steadily churned 
to a deep and 
foaming fury. The 

most relentless realist is the fine 

dreamer whose dreams the scoffing . 

world has scorned. When such a 

man, gentle of heart and trusting, 

stands suddenly at bay and fights 

a stupid, cynical world for the 

dreams that are life to him, the 


Benny Kenyon was just such a 
little chap when people first began 
to laugh at him. They laughed, 
not because there was anything 
ridiculous about the fine-eyed boy, 
but because even when he was 
only seven he would say suddenly, 
dreamily and trustingly: 

“Some day I’m going to be a 
prince. And some day I’m going 
to have a little fairy house in a 
big garden on top of a green hill.”’ 

Naturally the people of Benny's 
world laughed; for they were 
plain, workaday folks who had 
never been taught or encouraged 
to dream. So they laughed at 
Benny. But while he was little 
the laughter was always kindly. 
Sometimes when Benny’s dreams 
were unusually daring and wonder- 
ful such folks would stare at the 
child with eyes as wistful as his 
own. They did not, however, know 
this and Benny was too young to notice. 
Often they even forgot the work in hand 
and let their minds go a-dreaming with 
the boy. But the minute he stopped 
talking and painting fairy pictures they 
would come back to earth and their work 
with a jolt and a shame-faced surprise 
and say, “Go along, Benny Kenyon, and 
quit your gabbing.”’ 

So then Benny would go on whistling 
down the sunny road and those whom he 
had lured for a moment into his fairyland 
would stare curiously after him and say, 
“*Well—he’s a funny young one—a little 
soft and silly. But a widow's only child's 
liable to be like that. Guess he’ll out- 
grow it.” 

But Benny never did. He went right 
on dreaming and believing what he 
dreamed. Only as he grew older, people 
no longer laughed kindly at his fairy 
notions. They began to smile im- 
patiently, to laugh sarcastically, to stare 
unsympathetically, even to sneer un- 
believingly. Benny saw the change, 
knew something was wrong, felt strangely 
hurt at times. But it was a long while 
before he began to guess what was the 
But at-last there came a day 
when Benny Kenyon knew; a day when a 


-. foolish, stupid, blundering world laughed 


In the end she had said softly, ‘‘Ah—well—sonny—stranger 
things than that have happened” 


By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 


A Dream Garden 


The, setory, 07-0. Sion s Devotion 


the last bit of dreamy childhood out of 
Benny Kenyon’s eyes, hushed the merry 
whistle of his lips and taught him the 
bitter wisdom of locking his heart’s door 
and curtaining his heart’s windows from 
the cheaply curious gaze of the unworthy 
and the unbelieving. 


T WAS the day hewas sixteen and when 

his mother had been dead three months 
that Benny Kenyon dreamed his last 
dream aloud and then forever after kept 
his dreams to himself. All that long 
day he had been aching with grief. It 
was his birthday, but nobody knew— 
and nobody cared. Always it had been 
a day of quite merriment, with a feast 
of simple dainties; a day that always 
ended in a twilight hour that was made 
forever sweet and unforgetable with the 
dreaming aloud of great dreams, the 
making of many wonder plans for the 
days that were to be. For Benny Ken- 
yon’s mother was as great a dreamer as 
her son. So it was [that together and 
aloud they planned the fairy house that 
was some day to be theirs and the dream 
garden that would some day grow and 
glow on some sunny hillside. They for- 
got nothing, planned for everything— 
except the death that came so silently, 


so suddenly and left Benny Kenyon 
motherless as well as fatherless on his 
sixteenth birthday. 

So all that long hot day Benny Kenyon 
worked in Elmer Darrow’s potato field 
while his heart cried out for just one 
more such twilight hour as had been his; 
for the mother who had taught him that 
to the wise and the believing, the world 
would indeed prove a fairyland; and 
that, if he so willed it, he could some day 
be a true prince in a dream garden. 

All that long day Benny comforted his 
heart with that faith, endured in silence 
the heat, the bitter grief; fought off the 
mocking fear that had haunted him since 
his mother’s death, the fear that perhaps 
the life that they had dreamed could be 
so wonderful was but a brief and mean- 
ingless bit of Time, that ended in a mean- 
ingless sleep of death that was eternal. 
All this he endured in silence. But when 
the sun had set, out beyond the pasture 
bars and far down the long summer road, 
he lifted his face to the soft, deep twi- 
light sky and out of his heart’s bitter 
need of reassurance he spoke aloud his 
greatest dream. He was so bitterly 
lonely, so broken and heartachey inside 
that it was all he could do to keep his 
voice from rocking and his heart's tears 
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Reynolds, herself the mother 
of four children, has so beau- 
tifully and graphically brought 
forth in her story—A Dream 
Garden —vwritten especially 


for this Mother issue of 
Woman's World. 
from scalding his eyes. It was 


the effort to hide this that made 
him voice his dream in a sudden 
gale of pitiful, false laughter. He 
spoke not so much to the man be- 
side him, as to that twilight sky 
and that mother whose spirit had 
been hovering about him all day. 
“Some day—I’m going to have 
a little house so beautiful, in a 
garden so wonderful that mother 
will come back from wherever 
she is gone, to look at it. And 
when she sees it—she’ll stay.’’ 
There were a few people in 
Benny’s world even then, who 
could have and doubtlessly would 
have understood and been touched 
by the boy’s mother hunger. But 
Benny had bared his heart to the 
wrong audience. The man beside 
him was too bitterly old, too 
cheaply wise to understand. He 
looked at Benny with eyes that 
were brutal in their blindness, 
laughed at him in a way that 
chilled the very grief and loneliness 
within him and spoke to him in 


that galling voice with which 
ignorance always tries to club 
to death everything it cannot 


understand. 


‘DENNY KENYON, you area 

fool! And your mother was 
another to let you blab all these 
years about what you're going 
to do and be and what you're 
going to have. You're nothing 
but a pauper. You ain't ever been 
anything but a pauper. And as 
fur as I can see you ain’t ever going 
to be much else.” 

The words clubbed Benny to a breath- 
less, frozen silence. The hot pain, the 
dragging ache was gone from his heart, 
the lump of misery from his throat. 
Through a veil of horror he saw the 
sunset world he loved grow slowly, 
deathly still and black, stripped of its 
haze of dreams, its golden promises. 

Then bit by bit, as if letter by letter, 
Benny’s mind began to pick up the man’s 
brutal meaning. And when that was all 
clear the last bit of childhood died out of 
Benny Kenyon. And into the emptiness 
it left there trickled, poured, cascaded 
a great rage, a rage so terrible that it 
could find no words to hold it, a rage so 
hot. that it burned to thin and ashy 
whispers the few, futile words it did find. 

“TIt—doesn’t—matter—about me,” 
the stumbling, stuttering words were 
scarcely audible, ““but—my mother— 
you let my mother alone, Elmer Darrow. 
You ain’t ever paid my mother for the 
last dress she made for your wife. My 
mother is dead now and you can’t ever 


pay her. So you'll always be owing her 
money. A person that’s got money 
coming to 'em ain’t a pauper. Maybe I 


am a fool for (Continued on page 12) 
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IM McMASTER came 
to the door of his cabin 
and cast a wistful, long- 
ing glance down the 
trail. The dancing fire of 
sunlight on the winter 
drifts, threwits blur over 
the white world. It was 
the season of colored- 

glasses and snow-blindness. But the old 
man stood there with his unprotected 
eyes staring toward the south. Then he 
turned his head away. The river-road 
was empty. 

About him lay the log-buildings of 
Moose Horn scattered here and there as 
though they had been sown broadcast, 
instead of planted in straight and orderly 
rows, as are the towns of more civilized 
lands. But with all its crudeness, Jim 
McMaster loved this little wilderness set- 
tlement,, with something like parental 
pride. 

For his had been the first canoe to 
breast the muddy current of the Moose 
Horn River; and his cabin the first to be 
built on the rolling hillsides above it. 
Jim had been a young man, and full of a 
young man’s dreams that day when he 
selected the site for the new home; and 
in those dream-pictures he saw the log- 
buildings of Moose Horn erowding the 
spruce-swamps aside as it grew and ex- 
panded into a city. 

But the swamps still stood where the 
Almighty had planted them, and the log- 
cabins built by those hardy pioneers who 
had followed him into the wilderness, still 
stood there moss-grown and wind-weath- 
ered, holding down the town-site he had 
staked out in the hightide of his hopes. 

There was a melancholy fire in the old 
man’s eyes as he gazed at the crude 
architecture of Moose Horn. His dream 
had been beautiful—too beautiful ever to 
come true. But it was no fault of the 
dreamer. Single-handed he had fought 
the wilderness, and his courage had been 
the corner stone upon which each of 
those buildings had been founded. But 
fate was against McMaster, and against 
his town. 

Confident 


in his dream, Jim had 


brought his bride to the log-cabin on the 
hillside, and there the baby came. That 
boy was molded on the same large and 
rugged lines as his sire—and McMaster 
took it as a sign, and named him Victor. 
Twenty-five years had passed over 
the northern forests, bringing its happi- 
ness and its grief. There was a grave on 
the hillside behind the cabin; and the 
heart of the old man was empty now— 
empty of everything except his dreams. 
The boy had been away at school; 
away beyond that empire of lonely dis- 
tances, where icy winters held dominion 
above the spruce and the snow. But 
this was the day of his home-coming. 


WENTY-FIVE years it had been, and 

still the swamps waited amid the si- 
lence, listening for the tread of the iron- 
horse that was to bring civilization to the 
wilderness. And the e was no sound 
except the Moose Horn sweeping over its 
gravelly bars. 

Now, after the long wait, the trail of 
the iron-horse was working its way 
northward. But it was not for McMaster 
and his dreams. A fellow by the name of 
Bill Kister had come in from the outside, 
and platted a town-site three miles down 
the river. He had built himself a spa- 
cious log-bungalow, and was advertising 
lots for sale. This promoter had done 
something to the railroad. For the old 
survey had been abandoned, and a new 
line run which kept well away from 
Moose Horn. Crossing the river two 
miles below them, it swung down to the 
rival town. 

The people of Moose Horn became 
restless. All sorts of rumors were flying 
through the air. Many of the old-timers 
were talking of pulling up stakes and 
moving down to this new town of Gold- 
burg, while there was a chance to get in 
on the ground-floor. Jim McMaster 
talked and argued, appealing to their 
civic pride, and pleading in the name of 
Moose Horn, begging for them to hold on 
a bit longer. 

But even as he talked he felt that his 
neighbors were only half listening. He 
was getting old, and was losing his grip 


upon the world. The bubble of his 
dream had burst, and his old leadership 
was little more than a memory now. 

Construction parties had gone along 
the line of the survey, beginning work 
upon the bridges, that they might be 
ready for the rails by the time the grad- 
ing was finished the next summer. Al- 
ready the line of piling was going in across 
the river, and it seemed that the town of 
Moose Horn was doomed. 

So old Jim McMaster kept looking 
down the river-road, waiting for the boy 
to come—the boy who somehow would 
make everything right. For Victor Mc- 
Master had just finished his course in the 
great Engineering School, and would 
know all about building railroads and 
bridges, and such things as that. He 
would talk to them and they would 
listen. 

The glare of the sun on the snow af- 
fected the old man’s eyes. A dozen 
times he thought he saw a speck down 
there on the flat floor of the Moose Horn. 
But always those specks would vanish, 
leaving nothing but the glaring whiteness 
of the river-road to mock the troubled 
father who waited for the coming of his 
boy. 


HEN suddenly around the bend 

dashed a dog-sled. Itswept up to 
the town, and headed for the McMaster 
cabin. But the man running behind the 
team was not Victor. 

They drew up in front of the door. The 
dogs stopped, and MeMaster came out 
to see what was wanted. Then suddenly 
the furs of the sled were thrown into an 
upheaval, and the young engineer came 
crawling out, with a suit case in one hand 
and a ukelele in the other. 

Old Jim stared in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment at his son. He had dreamed of his 
boy’s returning, garbed in a mackinaw 
jacket, with his extra shirts and socks 
stuffed in a flour sack—as he had left. 

Old Jim had learned to measure men at 
a glance, and he knew that this fellow 
who stood before him was physically 
fit for anything. Nature had intended 
him for a trail blazer as his father had 


been before him. That big, brawny 
body was built to hammer its way 
through to victory—but nature couldn’t 
do it all. 

McMaster’s eyes took in every detail 
of the boy’s make-up. From the little 
cloth cap that perched upon one corner 
of his head, to the shining and tight- 
fitting shoes, it was an outfit which no 
self-respecting he-man of the wilderness 
would think of looking at. The red and 
wide-flowing tie flared like a flag of dis- 
tress across his broad breast—and a 
flag of distress it was to the father who 
had waited so long for his boy. 


LD Jim’s welcome to his son was dem- 

onstrative—and violent. His gnarled 

old paw closed upon the gloved hand of 

the engineer, in a grip of eagerness—a 

grip that dragged him into the cabin 
where Moose Horn couldn’t see. 

But he knew better than to throw 
down the gauntlet to the boy. There 
was a flash of something in his eye that 
warned the old man that he had inherited 
his share of McMaster stubbornness. 
So he deeided on diplomacy. 

“T'll fix you up some dinner while you 
are changing your clothes, Victor—and 
then we will get into the harness. I want 
you to look over the survey-line, and see 
what is best to do. They laugh at us 
fellows when we talk about getting them 
to change the survey—but they will have 
to listen to you—being an engineer.” 

Victor McMaster looked a bit sur- 
prised when his father brought out an 
old suit of mackinaws for him, although 
he put them on without protest. But to 
pry him loose from that newfangled 
banjo of his was another matter. He sat 
there on the bed, and his flying fingers 
strummed out the sonorous strains of an 
Hawaiian love-song, while Old Jim 
cooked dinner, and fretted over the 
probler1 of how he was going to get the 
boy out of town without Moose Horn 
getting wise. 

They went down along the survey-line 
that af-ernoon, and followed it as far as 
the bricige. Victor looked things over, but 
said nothing. (Continued on page 30) 
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HE PEN in Mrs. 
Murray's hand 
trailed slightly on 
the last words of 
the note she was 
writing: 


“Because Harold 
has chosen you, 
dear, you seem 
very near to us, and we want to 
know you. Come soon that we 
may learn to love the one who is 
to be our daughter—”’ 


A gentle June breeze stirred the 
curtains at the windows and curled 
the dainty paper over her hand as 
she wrote. The thought that it 
was Harold's birthday—the first 
birthday he had ever spent away 
from home—would obtrude itself 
between the words as she wrote 
them, making them appear almost 
false. Somehow the thought of 
welcoming a daughter did not ease 
the ache in her heart caused by the 
absence of the boy who made the 
old house home to her. To be 
sure there was Richard, her hus- 
band, but Harold was her child— 
her only one. 

Only last night he had told her, 
after the usual preparations had 
been made for his birthday. Told 
her with all the light of a great 
love in his eyes and its passion in 


And a patr of shoes; 


she nestled them against her check 


There were the little first toys— 
a wooden dog .. acolored ball 
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very first Richard had bought for 
him—a wooden dog, much bat- 
tered and maimed; a colored ball, 
bearing signs of many rompings. 
In the bottom of the drawer, en- 
cased in folds of soft linen, lay the 
little christening robe—all lace and 
dainty hand-work, but yellow and 
soiled with age. She was in the 
church, the choir was singing 
“Suffer Little Children to Come 
Unto Me,” Richard was beside her. 
She could see Richard’s face white 
and strong, half anxiety lest the 
child become frightened, half joy- 
ous pride in this dedication of ason. 
It was so wonderful — that day. 
Dreamily she saw passing before 
her other mothers, other sons 
going from their homes. Down 
through the ages she seemed to 
hear the cry of the mother giving up 
her child,the man she had reared. 
The trembling, searching hands 
in the drawer brought forth a pair 
of shoes; she nestled them against 
her cheek, tiny tokens of his baby- 
hood. She remembered why she 
had saved them. They bore the 
marks of his first teeth, evidenced 
his baby habit of getting his toes 
in his mouth and nibbling away 
until the leather bore deep inden- 
tions. Close to her face she pressed 


them; in fancy she could feel the 
sturdy feet that had once filled 


his voice. She shivered now, as 


- ghe remembered how she had 


bravely lied to him. She had met 
that frank gaze and the question, 
“Mother, you are glad for my 
sake, aren’t you?’’ with a cheery 
acquiescence. After that she had 
walked in a dream—a gray, color- 
less dream, from which the homely 
duties of her everyday life pro- 
truded themselves with an in- 
sistence almost distracting. 

The house was very quiet, 
almost as though some one were 
dead. She could hear old Martha 
down in the kitchen softly croon- 
ing an old, Southern love song, as 
she toiled over the preparations 
for the evening meal, the meal that was 
to have been such a happy event. And 
Harold was with his sweetheart. Even 
in thought the word chilled her. Had 
she only known this a few hours? It 
seemed weeks since she had given him 
that cheery smile and wished him happi- 
ness in his choice. 


ROM one of the houses near by came 

the sound of a piano playing his favor- 
ite song, an old ballad which he had sung 
for her often in the summer evenings 
when they were alone together. And 
now! A little paper-weight stood at her 
hand—a fantastic creature in wrought 
iron. Unconsciously she began to toy 
with it. Suddenly as in a vision, she 
saw a tow-headed boy slipping up to his 
room at the Christmas season with a 
mysterious package. Saw his elfish 
smile as he implored her-to hang her 
stocking with his by the fire-place. Heard 
the stairs creak as a little night-robed 
figure made its way to the sitting-room 
after all was quiet. Then, on Christmas 
morn, how the roguish light had danced 
in his eyes as he watched her unfold 
wrapper after wrapper from the hideous 
little iron figure. How his laugh rang 
out as it finally emerged in all its grinning 
ugliness And then his words of conso- 
lation, “‘ But, mother, it’s useful, anyhow; 
it’s a paper-weight.’’ There it had stood 
on the little writing-table for fifteen 
years; yet today it had taken her back 
into the time so long ago or was it only 
yesterday? Idly she picked up a port- 
folio and looked over its contents. It con- 


By GERTRUDE MARCIA WHEELOCK 


The Mother Heart 


A final renunciation demanding a smile 


tained some of the work he had done at 
school; prize essays, a few drawings 
which she had thought cleverly done fora 
child. Would he want these precious 
relics for—for his wife? 

Suddenly she -was conscious that the 
piano had ceased playing. A great quiet 
seemed to have settled over the outside 
world. She could still hear Martha's 
voice carrying the lilt of the old love 
song, but the tones were reduced almost 
to a murmur and seemed dreamy and 
far away. 

She stood for a moment listening in- 
tently, half hoping for the sound of a 
familiar foot on the stair, then slipped 
quietly into the next room. It was his 
room. He had dressed hastily for this 
birthday dinner. He was always in a 
hurry now, with the impatience of a 
lover. A sob caught her breath. There 
on a chair was his coat. He had thrown 
it off carelessly and one sleeve hung over 
the back of the chair. She went down 
on her knees and buried her face in its 
folds; it seemed still warm with the beat 
of his heart. And so lately he had been 
hers, so completely hers; she had thought 
it impossible that he would ever— 


7% H, HAROLD!” She rubbed her 

cheek against the rough texture of 
the cloth, as though to recall his presence. 
Even at this moment he had that other 
woman in his arms, the woman to whom 
he would belong henceforth, who would 
come first in his regard always.. The sob 
that had caught her breath a few mo- 
ments before deepened until it shook her 


whole body; she rocked in a tempest of 
grief. Was this motherhood—all these 
years and then to give up passively, 
cheerfully? The thought seemed to 
stifle her. She rose as with a sudden 
inspiration and followed the impulse that 
took her from his room; took her up the 
stairs to the room above. Silent as a 
tomb it seemed, so loud was the pounding 
of her heart. The closely drawn shades 
and lowered windows shut out all the 
spring sweetness. It was close—oppres- 
sive. Pushing the door quietly to behind 
her, she moved quickly to the windows 
and threw them open. A rush of pure, 
blossom-scented air entered the room, 
filling it with light and sweetness. It 
was so silent here, so calmly soothing. 
She felt as though she had left the tur- 
moil of the world and entered a cloister 
filled with a strange peace. 


OWN she went before the big, old 
bureau, and, drawing out a drawer, 
paused for one reverential moment be- 
fore she removed the snowy muslin that 
covered it. One by one she drew forth 
the treasured contents. There were not 
many. She had not the spirit of hoard- 
ing. Just the little first garments, the 
ones on which she had put such dainty 
hand-touches. Ah, those days when she 
had worked them, tremulous with a 
strange, new happiness. How she and 
Richard had marveled over their diminu- 
tive size. He had been so warm in 
praise of her work—the stitches she had 
had taken so lovingly. 
There were the little first toys, the 


them kicking protestingly as she 
dressed him or administered some 
simple remedy he did not fancy. 
She kissed them passionately. A 
sudden wave of joy swept over 
her. These were hers; no one could 
take them away. This part of his 
life was all hers—and Richard's. 
She heard Richard's hearty laugh 
as he sported with the baby in the 
hour before bedtime. 


ES, Harold was hers then— 

theirs. And now? Suddenly she 
saw the father again, the father 
bending over his child with the 
light of a great, new joy in his face. 
But—but the face was not Rich- 
ard’s— the woman beside him was not 
herself. It was Harold! And the girl? 
She had seen that sweet face in a picture 
—when was it? Ah, yes, last night. 
It was their child! 

Suddenly a great joy surged over her. 
She emerged from the dream. The last 
ray of sunlight had faded from the room. 
The air came in damp and chill but she 
felt no sense of discomfort. A great 
peace filled her heart—the warmth of 
comfort, of content. Hurriedly, but 
tenderly, she laid the little garments 
back in their place, tucked over them the 
snowy linen and closed the drawer. 
Lowering the windows softly, she crept 
out and shut the door, leaving the old 
room to darkness, to silence, to its tender 
memories of the past. 

Below in her own room, she became 
conscious of a sudden need. Richardl 
Oh, how she wanted him! She hum- 
med a merry tune, as she took from her 
wardrobe his favorite gown; and a bright 
smile lighted her face as she tucked into 
her hair a flower. He used to like them 
so much in her hair; tt was so long since 
she had worn one. A soft flush of ex- 
pectant pleasure colored her cheek and 
lent a sparkle to her eyes. 

She heard his step in the hall. Eagerly 
she turned to meet him. ‘‘Richard!”’ 

“Dear, I tried to get home sooner; were 
you lonely with Harold away? His birth- 
day, too. It’s hard on you, Dolly; but, say. 
aren't you glad after all? I mean glad he's 
to be married. Now, aren't you?” 

Her frank gaze met his unflinchingly: 

‘Yes, Richard, oh, so glad!”’ 
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cA Clog in The Carbureter— 
A Lonely Road— 
And a Dark Night 


A very little thing can paralyze the mechanics 
of an engine, and bring annoyance and’ hard- 


ship. 
Everyone realizes the necessity of taking care 


of a machine, and of taking warning when it 
“‘knocks.” 


Yet some people expect the body to take care 
of itself, though its mechanism is far more 
delicate and complicated than that of any 
mechanical device. 


Carelessness in selecting food, and neglect 
of warnings has stalled many a human machine 
when the trip was far from finished. 


Grape-Nuts feeds the body scientifically, and 
it has a wonderful charm for the appetite. The 
full richness of wheat and malted barley, to- 
gether with the vital mineral salts which the 
blood corpuscles and bone structure must have 
are in this food; and Grape-Nuts is so processed 
in the making, that it digests Sha and 
completely. 


Try Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk for 
breakfast, or in place of a heavy, starchy meal 
for lunch. You’ll greatly relish the delicious 
crispness and flavor of this splendid food, and 
you will be helping yourself to better health— 
away from the danger of accidents along the 
road. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body-Builder 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Woman’s World 


A Dream Garden 


(Continued from page 9) 


doing your chores and fighting your po- 
tato bugs for just my board and lodg- 
ing. You can do it yourself now or find 
a bigger fool than me to do it.”’ 


‘Then quickly and with even; unstum-. 


bling steps Benny Kenyon walked out of 
Elmer Darrow’s potato -field and on to 
the road that led te town and that dim- 
ming sunset sky. There the day was 


ending regretfully in one last flush of. 


gold and rose and the first white star 


‘was Just swinging into place. 


ITH youth’s fierce pride Benny 
flung up his head to that golden, 
comforting sky, that first white star. The 


- deep hot anger foaming in his heart was 
cooling to a steady, grim throb that like a; 


newborn and powerful motor was driving 
his feet over the road in graceful, easy 
strides. It gave him a feeling of released 


magic, that beating rage within, a sense- 


of strange ease and lightness and of 
endless conquering power.. When a car 
honked behind him Benny’s stride never 
changed, his feet never swerved a hair’s 
breadth from his half of the road. Against 
that goldenly crimson evening sky that 
unyielding boyish figure went steadily on. 
It was the car that swerved a bit. 

““What’s the matter, Benny,’’ Mark 
Newberry leaned out of the gaudy mon- 
ster and laughed at the boy, “‘dreaming?”’ 

“No. I just woke up.” 

Benny’s lips seemed to speak for him 
and the pride that had flung up his head 
drove a smile to his eyes and lips. 

Mark Newberry’s car flashed by but 
as it passed a smooth, girlish head was 
thrust over the side, two brown braids 
dangled and a girl’s voice, sweet with 
eagerness, called out: 

“Oh, Benny—Benny Kenyon! Come 
over and see us sometimes.” 

The car disappeared in a cloud of dust, 


the eager voice melted into the wistful ' 


dusk and heartache and loneliness again 
swept over Benny Kenyon. For how 


“often had he watched his mother’s 


fingers puckering a pretty hair bow on 
those two brown braids, fitting a pretty 
dress to the happy little body of Mark 
Newberry’s only daughter. 

But when the next car honked behind 
him Benny’s eyes. were empty and cold. 
Memories and dreams were suddenly 
stored away out of the scoffing world’s 
sight and Benny’s head went up a notch 
higher. No one knew it, but somewhere 
on that dusk-dimmed country road, a 
little boy died that night. And in his 
place was left a silent, cool-eyed stranger. 


HAT night Benny slept in the barn of 

the neighbor who had kindly stored 
away for him the bits of his mother’s fur- 
niture. The neighbor’s wife who had 
known and loved his mother tried to coax 
the boy into the house. He refused both 
bed and meal: but begged permission to 
spend the night in the barn loft. The 
woman, reading the misery in his eyes, let 
him have his way.. And so he slept in the 
barn loft on the old couch that had been 
his mother’s. Beside it stood her little 
sewing rocker and for hours Benny Ken- 
yon lay there in the dark, his hand on the 
chair, his heart re-living those priceless 
mother hours and vowing with all the 
fierceness of his shamed, and embittered 
spirit to make good those dreams of the 
twilight, to realize the great hopes she 


‘| had had for him. 


Early the next morning Benny Kenyon 
set out to work and fight for his dreams. 
But he worked and fought so silently 
that nobody noticed. With a grim and 
bitter sternness, terrible in a boy of his 
age, he resolved to shun all companions. 
There was none to give word of him. 
And so the young dreamer went his way 
unmolested. 

When he was eighteen Benny Kenyon 
managed somehow to scrape together 
enough money to buy a horse of a most 
indifferent aspect, a fifth hand wagon and 
a dull hand plow.. Then for days he cur- 
ried, fed and petted. He painted and he 
filed. When love and patient toil could 
do no more he went forth to battle in a 
new way for his heritage of dreams. 

He took to plowing the little gardens 
that no-one else cared to bother with. 
He hauled odd loads at odd times and to 
odd places, loads that no one else cared 


to move. He took trunks and passengers 
to and from the depot without fuss or 
overcharge and so quickly that even 
nervous people sat back happy and 
worry-free when he picked up the reins. 
He was twenty when he rented the 
same two rooms that had been home to 
him before his mother died. He moved © 
back: her furniture, rehung the few pic- 
tures and the curtains. And that first 
night when the shades were drawn and 
the old reading lamp relit, he laid his 


. head on the table that had always held 


his birthday cake and cried, long but 
softly so that no one could hear. Yet he 
was happy for the first-time since he 
left: Elmer Darrow’s potato patch. 

Somehow after that he grew taller and 
wider and self-confident enough to smile 
at little children and. the kindliest of 
the women whose gardens he plowed. 
He even ventured to talk a-little to the 
jolly, wizened painter whom he helped 
out whenever work was plentiful and to 
the talkative old real estate man who 
was acrony of the painter’s. Sometimes 
in his quiet, cautious way Benny asked 
odd questions of odd folks here and there. 
And nobody guessed how much the tall, 
quiet boy knew about his little world and 
the people who filled it. 


OW that he had a home of his own 
again Benny ventured out on the 
streets Sundays and holidays. And he be- 
gan to wear clothes that were noticeably 
becoming though not at all expensive. 
He had his mother’s love and eye for line 
and color. It may be that he became the 
clothes as well for he was growing rapidly 
into a chap who everywhere stood out 
from the men about him. The air and sun- 
shine had caressed him ‘to a splendid 
growth, the hustling out-door work had 
hardened him and the lamplit peace of his 
little home cheered and comforted him 
and coaxed him into the reading on 
rainy days and evenings of many wonder- 
ful books and magazines and at night 
into such hours of delicious sleep as would 
make a pleasing giant of anyone. 

And always that smiling, dreaming 
mother seemed to hover near. For 
Benny cared for his two rooms himself. 
As a boy he had helped his mother care 
for them. Now no alien hand was ever 
allowed to touch or disarrange his home 
treasures. That was why it always 
seemed as if his mother had only just 
stepped out to a neighbor’s. For her 


sewing machine with her workbasket on | 


it stood in its old place beside the sunny 
windows. Her pincushion with [its array 
of threaded needles and her scissors hung 
on a hook. Her very thimble was set 
on the wide window ledge beside the 
fuchsia and geraniums, as if she had just 
slipped it from her finger. 

So near and ever dear she seemed that 
the first raw bitterness of grief was dulled 
in Benny’s heart to a great and wistful 
tenderness toward all women whose love- 
inspired hands filled the world with home 
nooks, lamplit and sweet. 


ITH the passing of that first sharp 

grief, peace came once again to the 
boy and brought with it the old sweetness 
of hope, the inspiring glory of those old 
dreams and much of the simple, childish 
faith that once had been his. When after 
a long night’s sleep all these things and 
that new, wistful tenderness filled the 
boy’s eyes he was worth looking at. And 
his smile at such times was heart-winning. 
More than one girl, had he but known it, 
would even then have followed those eyes, 
the great promise of tenderness that lay 
in them to the world’s end. But Benny 
Kenyon wasn’t smiling at girls, wasn’t 
even thinking of them. 

The memory of Elmer Darrow’s brutal 
words could still shame him into a help- 
less, wordless rage, could still plunge him 
into a cold terror of unfaith and misgiv- 
ing and lash him into a fresh fervor of en- 
deavor. He must succeed, he told him- 
self, must make real that fairy home and 
dream garden, if only to convince his 
own heart of life’s realness and beauty, if 
only to justify his mother’s brave life and 
serene faith. 

When these spells. of excited energy 
swept over him, he banked more money, 
bought another (Continued on page 14) 
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A Service due the American Public 
Today Simmonscan give the public 
acomplete sleeping unit. Beds, Springs 
and Mattresses, each built to fit the 
other — all built for sleep. Inthis way, 
you secure a rea! guarantee of sleep 
satisfaction. 


How the Simmons Label 
benefits Yourself and your Dealer 


cleanliness. Your dealer will tell you that the 
Simmons Label is his greatest help in assuring his 


S there a careful housewife anywhere who has 
not felt that selecting a mattress is a good bit like 


The “Windsor.” Design 1988—in Twin Pair 


© 1922, Simmons Company 


buying a pig in a poke? 

She buys on faith. Faith in her dealer. Faith 
in the manufacturer. Faith that the mattress mate- 
rials are new and clean and sanitary. 


Many times she gets what she pays for. Often she 
does not. Some States have pure bedding laws. 


But Simmons maintains nation-wide Pure Bed- 
ding Laws. And they insure the use of clean, new 
kapok or cotton only. No “renovated” materials. No 
scraps. No sweat-shop labor. 

So the Simmons Label always 
marks mattresses that you can 
put faith in. Built for Sleep. 
Delivered to you sealed in 
a carton roll -to insure utter 


SIMM 


Look for the Simmons Label 
SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CH’CAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices, Kenosha, Wis.) 


NS 


Built for Sleep 


customers of sweet, clean, sanitary mattresses. 


Your choice of five styles—distinguished by Labels 
of different color—at a popular range of prices. 


Blue Label Purple Label Green Label 
Red Label White Label 


Simmons Purple Label Mattress at $60 is the ultimate in 
sleeping comfort. Other Simmons Mattresses at prices rang- 
ing down to $10. 


Simmons Company makes this unqualified statement 
to the merchant— 


“Cut open any Simmons Mattress 
that comes into your store. If you 
do not find it up to specifications or 
better—ship back every item of Sim- 
mons merchandise, and never send 
us another order.”’ 


SIMMONS MATTRESS 


Built Sle 


TO 


FREE BOOKLET ON SLEEP: 


Write us for ‘‘Sleep and its Environment’’ 
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ummerwear 
ForMen&Boys 


The first and only Sum- 
merwearthat cansatisfythe 
man who wears Cooper’s- 
Bennington Spring Needle 
Knitted for Fall and Win- 
ter. Incomparable in com- 
fort, fit, and service. Silk, 
Soisette, Madras, Mer- 
cerized Net. 


Look for this Master 
Brand—Allen A. 


It carries with it the per- 
sonal pledge of the maker’s 
responsibility for uniform 
high quality and money’s 
worth. 

Allen A is the maker’s 
Mark of Identification on 
the genuine 

ALLEN A Summerwear 


Sewer 
COOPER’S-BENNINCTON 
Spring Needle Underwear 

os Se 


BLACK CAT Hosiery 


, 


When we first showed 


Allen A Summerwear to 
one of our metropolitan 
dealers, he said: 


“You people have the nicest 
Spring Needle Knitted Under- 
wear business in this country— 
and you deserve it. What do you 


want to go into the WOVEN 
underwear field for”? 


Our answer is this: 


If a man feels that the athletic 
style of underwear makes him 
more comfortable in hot weather, 
he ought to have the best garment : 
of the kind that can be made. 


Generous, easy fitting. And 
money’s worth beyond question. 


He deserves to be protected 
against substitution, imitation 
and goods inferior in any detail. 


This is the meaning of the 
Allen A Brand. 


Not only is it your sure guide 
to the same good underwear 
every time. 


It is protecting your Allen A 
dealer in giving you the uniform 
and dependable service you ex- 
pect in return for your custom. 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Copyright, 1922, The Allen A Company 
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Woman’s World 


A Dream Garden 


(Continued from page 12) 


horse, a newer, bigger wagon, thought 
up perhaps some new, quiet way of earn- 
ing more. That done, he would walk out 
along the road that he and his mother had 
so often traveled together on Sunday 
afternoons. 

In those days they had always stopped 
at a certain spot where the meadow land 
sort of rippled up its gay, green velvet 
gown into the gentlest of hilltops. A few 
old, old trees stood here and there on the 
sunny hillside and a number had climbed 
to the very top and stood there in 
friendly inviting groups, clear-cut and 
stately against the sky’s blue, as if 
quietly conscious of their beauty. Be- 
low them the drollest little creek, deep- 
bedded and silver-bright ribboned its 
gleaming way through the wind-rippled 
meadow grasses, purling and gurgling 
its gleeful little tunes as it slid and swirled 
along a pebbly bottom. From the road- 
side an old gray fence ambled up the 
slope with a firm footpath running 
happily beside it all the way. 

How uncHanged it all was! Yet the 
mother who had pointed out to him the 
rambling beauty of that weathered old 
fence, the splendid grouping of old trees, 
the sunny warmth of the sheltered hill- 
side—was gone. 

How she had loved this spot! Once 
when she was counting over its many 
beauties, he—then a child of ten—had 
said, ‘“‘Let’s buy it, mother, for our 
garden.”’ 

She had laughed ever so merrily at 
first, then a little uncertainly. In the 
end she had said softly, soberly, ‘“*Ah— 
well—sonny—stranger things than that 
have happened.” 

Now that she was gone he came here 
to think, to plan and dream and to re- 
member. So it was, that one sunny 
afternoon as his memory strayed back, 
he remembered that merry laugh, that 
soft, sober answer. And he sat up witha 
gasp! Why, of course! This was the 
place for their garden! Her hand had 
many a time rested on that gray old 
fence; her feet had trod the little foot- 
path to the hilltop; her eyes had lingered 
on the flower splashed and tinted mead- 
ow grasses and she had stopped often to 
listen to the gurgling song of the little 
stream. 

Why had he not seen before that here, 
indeed, had been her dream garden? He 
rose in sudden resolve and looked de- 
fiantly down toward the road and the 
town so full of men and women who did 
not believe in dreams, who would laugh 
crazily if he were to tell them why he in- 
tended to have for his own this bit of 
earth. 


E TOLD no one. He only asked the 

real estate man who was the jolly, 
wizened painter’s crony, if he could 
lease that hill and meadow and for how 
long and how much. And the real 
estate man said he guessed so, that it 
wasn't good for much but pasture, that 
nobody cared to plow up that hill with so 
much good land around that was level. 


| Then Benny wondered who owned it and 


what it would be liable to sell for; and 
the real estate man who wasn’t the least 
bit imaginative or suspicious said that 
old Pete Danklin owned it and as he was 
living somewheres out in Ioway—he 
guessed he’d be glad to get rid of it—any- 
way he’d find out. Whereupon Benny 
said there was no special hurry but not 
to forget it. And foreseeing that he would 
need extra money Benny went out to see 
if the jolly painter had any new and 
promising job on hand. 

“You bet we have a job, Benny—a 
whale of aone! We’re going to overhaul 
Mark Newberry’s whole place—house 
inside and out—barns, sheds, fences— 
the whole works. We'll be busy the rest 
of the summer. There’s a million miles 
of danged filigree and scrollwork on that 
place. Mark’s death on style and lots of 
it. I expect to make enough on that job 
so’s I can loaf all next winter. And you? 
By George, Ben! I'll see that you make 
enough so’s you can afford a girl. Why, 
it ain’t seemly in a boy your size and age 
and good looks to go scot free and maybe 
get away altogether and live to be a 
happy, carefree bachelor. It ain’t fair to 
the rest of us men.” 


“T hadn’t noticed that the Newberry 
place was so run down,"’ smiled Benny. 

“Ttisn’t. But there’s a reason. Mark 
thinks he’s going to have a wedding in 
the family and he wants to be all spruced 
up for it. He’s got an idee that his girl, 
Rosemary, is going to marry Will 
Hackett, in spite of the fact that every- 
body knows she’s refused him half a 
dozen times. Well—let him think and 
let him paint. But I’m willing to bet all 
I make that that little gay girl of his 
isn’t ever going to marry Will Hackett 
or anybody like him. Of course, Will’s 
all right and with his fine farm right 
next to the Newberry’s everything’d 
be handy-like. I'm willing to be gener- 
ous about Will Hackett. We're going to 
paint his place after we get through at 
Mark’s. But, say, Ben—I couldn't live 
with Will Hackett myself—let alone be 
married to him.” 

“But she doesn’t have to marry him 
does she?’’ Benny wondered. 

““No—oh, no. Mark wouldn’t go that 
far. He loves that girl. She’s all he’s 
got. And she loves him. She’s been 
dutiful, too, about everything else. 
Learned housework and dairy and garden 
work and went off to the school he wanted 
her educated in and plays the piano when- 
ever he asks her and raises turkeys as 
successful as her mother; laughs and cuts 
up and is cheerful about everything. 
But when it comes to marrying she’s as 
set and stubborn as Mark himself. And 
there ain’t a stubboner man in this county 
than Mark Newberry. You went to 
school with Rosemary, didn’t you, 
Ben?” 

“T was three years ahead of her. I’m 
older. But I used to know her pretty 
well when she was little.’ 


‘WO days later they were mixing their 

paints in one of the roomy New- 
berry sheds when Rosemary suddenly 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Hello—Jerry Witburn! 
help?”’ 

‘*T need some one to talk to turrible 
bad, Rosemary. My partner here ain't 
what I call a talker.” 

“You promised me ages ago, Jerry, 
that I was to be your partner and go 
round painting the world to suit myself.” 

**So I did,’’ Jerry defended himself, 
“but I thought you’d forgot all about 
that.” 

“TI never forget things and people I 
like.”’ 

She pulled out a bench from the wall 
and sat down. Benny, who had been 
bending over a huge keg of white lead, 
stood up. 

“Why, its—Benny! 
Benny Kenyon!”’ 

“Sure. I thought you’d remember 
him.” 

““Remember him! Why, I haven’t ever 
forgotten him—him and his mother. Only 
I haven’t hardly seen anything of him 
anywhere. And I thought he was in the 
livery business.”’ 

“So he is. Anda few other things be- 
sides. But the livery business is just a 
side line. So’s painting. He ain’t tell- 
ing anyone, of course, but what he’s 
really in is the millionaire business. And 
he’s going pretty fast I want to tell you.” 

‘*A millionaire—?’’ mused Rosemary, 
her eyes on the tall boy. ‘‘Why, when 
he was little he used to say that he was 
going to be a prince and live in a fairy 
garden,” 


Want any 


Your partner is 


HE tall boy’s face burned crimson, 

then cooled and set into a stern, defi- 
ant mask. Perhaps the girl noticed, but 
she went right on remembering other 
things. 

““Oh, Benny, you'll never know how it 
hurt when they told me your mother was 
gone. I lost my best friend. And what 
pretty dresses she used to make mel 
Even in those days mother was so busy 
that she used to haveyourmother pick out 
hair-ribbons, hats and even stockings to 
match my dresses. After your mother 
went, Benny, I never matched anywhere. 
Mother bought my things anywhere, 
anyhow, or had the hired girls do it. And 
nobody cared how I looked or what I | 
liked as long as I was dressed and clean. 
When I was at school the thing I re- | 
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membered best, Benny Kenyon, and was 
homesick for most, was your ‘mother’s 
sitting room and the good times I always 
had there the days I went to be fitted. 

“She used to let me thread her needles, 
water her fuchsia and geraniums and 
wind the clock. The days she wasn't 
too busy she’d let me look at her flower 
garden. Her flower garden was a funny 
old-fashioned basket full of flower 
seed packages. She had them all ar- 
ranged around the basket just the way— 
she said—that she was going to plant 
them in her borders when she got a real 
garden. The tall hollyhocks came first 
and then the larkspur and sweet william 
and foxglove. There was candytuft and 
cornflowers; poppies and petunias; mari- 
golds and mignonette and little low 
posies like pansies and portulacas and 
frilly border seeds like sweet alyssum. 
Oh, she had all kinds and she knew just 
where they’d grow best in her garden. I 
know now that I must have mixed them 
up plenty of times, but she always let me 
get out the basket and play that we were 
walking in her flower garden. And once 
she even let me mix your birthday cake 
and we telephoned to my mother and she 
let me stay a little while at your party. 
You cut the cake and then your mother 
told stories. Don’t you remember, Benny 
Kenyon?” ; 

*““Yes—I remember,’’ Benny said 
shortly, his voice a little harsh with 
hurting memories. 


OSEMARY stood up suddenly and 
peered down into the greasy mess 
Jerry was stirring. 

“Oh, Jerry! Is that the kitchen 
paint? That same old suicide gray that 
we always have? Didn't I beg you to 
coax father into having something a little 
gayer, more cheerful, even if it wasn't 
so lasting?’’ 

Jerry was plainly miserable. 

*“Rosemary, I argued and coaxed. 
But you know your pa. I did my best 
to get you your ‘gold and ivory’ kitchen 
and your kind of paper for the sitting 
room. But it wasn’t any use. And 
once when I almost had your father 
listening, your ma spoke up kind of tired 
and said the hired girls wouldn’t stay a 
week in that kind of a kitchen; that you 
couldn't prove it to them that that kind 
is as easy to keep clean as the dirty gray 
kind. I tried but—’”’ 

“T know, Jerry,” the girl said quietly. 
“It doesn't matter, I suppose. Only I 
thought mother wouldn't get so fear- 
fully tired in a cheerful, sunny room. 
But, of course, the hired hands run this 
place and their likes have to be con- 
sidered. Oh. well—never mind. Itisn’t as 
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if our place here was a home. It isn’t, 
you know. It’s just a sort of a boarding 
house. And suicide gray is, I believe, 
the proper thing for boarding house 
kitchens.” 

The words were laughingly uttered, 
but their bare bitterness showed through 
and silenced even the jolly little painter. 

Rosemary stepped to the open shed 
door and looked out over the road and 
the sunny countryside. 


“Sometimes, Jerry,’’ she laughed in a ° 


queer shaky way that was far worse than 
the bitterness, “sometimes I just hope 
I’ll be poor, as poor some day as Callie 
Dunlap. So poor that I'll have no hired 
hands to cook for—only just my own 
husband and children; so poor that I'll 
have to paint and paper my own little 
house and ‘spade my own flower borders 
and garden spot. I hope I'll be as poor 
as that—some day.” 


HE two men were stirring busily and 
with downcast heads, and Rosemary 
stepped out into the sunshine. But she 
turned for a last smile and word. 
“And lots of times, Benny Kenyon,”’ 
she added, “I’ve hoped and wished that 


some day I could be as rich and inde- | 


pendant as your mother was in those two 
cozy rooms of hers. You don’t need a 
million, Benny Kenyon.” 

With that she vanished as suddenly as 
she had come. 

The minute she was gone Jerry stopped 


stirring and stared across at his silent | 


assistant. 

“Now ain’t it a shame—ain’t it a darn 
shame that a little gay girl like that can’t 
have what she wants? Ben—if I was 
twenty years younger and had my hair 
and teeth I'd steal that girl from the devil 
himself." And Jerry looked hopefully 
and invitingly at Benny. But the boy 
went on stirring. 

“T’ve never stolen anything from any- 
one in my life,’’ said Benny Kenyon 
slowly and soberly. ‘“‘Earning your way 
as you go along is best.” 

“Oh, yes—oh, yes,’’ Jerry snorted im- 
patiently and reluctantly went back 
to his paint pots, ‘“‘but it’s a little 
slow, Ben, a little slow. Oh, well— 
there’s all kinds of fools in this world— 
all kinds. There’s fools like Will Hack- 
ett. A sunflower’s just so much chicken 
feed to them. There’s fools like Mark 
that go in for all the scrollwork that’s 
going and a little bit more than any one 
else can afford. And there’s fools that’s 
lost their hair and teeth—and then— 
there’s blind fools. Them’s the worst 
kind—the durndest fools of all.” 

But it was all lost on Benny. For to 
him Rosemary (Continued on page 17) 


Basket design 
The flowers are lavender, pink, blue 


Guest towels 16223 inches stamped on good quality huck. 30c each or both 
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APPLIQUE—EMBROIDERY—CROSS-STITCH 

| JOMAN’S WORLD Spring Embroidery Book of Stamped and Perforated 

Patterns filled with all the new ideas and designs on Applique, Embroidery 

and Cross-Stitch for Children’s and Grown-up's Frocks and Aprons, every kind 

of household linens and articles. Exclusive. 

Size 104 x 1334 inches, 
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Women Know 


Clothes ! 


W E BOUGHT this space to talk 


to women about men’s clothing. 


Off hand, it seems a rather peculiar 
investment on our part, doesn’t it? But 
after all, 25 it so peculiar? 


Isn’t it true that in the majority of 
households a man depends upon his 
wife or mother to help him get real 
suit-satisfaction? Isn't it true that he 
realizes that she knows far more about 
fabric and style, fit and quality than he 
ever will? 


Of course it’s true,—and that’s the 
very reason why we know you will be 
such a firm believer in Clothcraft Suits 
once you look into the matter. For 
suit-satisfaction for men, you know, 
means more than just style. It means 
good tailoring of the quality that 
endures, and all of these at a price that 
fits a man’s pocketbook. You recog- 
nise these things by intuition, backed 
by the natural purchasing abilities 
every woman has developed through 
experience. 

And so we leave it all to you. 
If you want your men folks to 
get the biggest suit value for his 
dollars today, visit the nearest 
Clothcraft retailer — and inspect 
these suits with him. 


Weare satisfied to have the ver- 
dict rest on your judgment—and 
are sure he will be satisfied, too. 


FREE! A Special Clothcraft Serge Folder, which, besides showing the new styles 
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LOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


and giving facts about the models, gives actual swatches of the serge, will 
be sent you on request so you may see and feel the wonderful Clothcraft 


Serge for yourself. No charge or obligation. 


Just write on a postcard 


“Send Folder”, and address to THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 


2170 W. 53rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
at 


The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


in YOUR TOWN 


CLOTHES 


so 
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New Oblong 
Wide -Flange 
er. udding Dish 

Or Baker 
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Oh, What a Pudding! 


MONG the 50 New Designs in Pyrex, is 

this oblong Pudding Dish. It will bake 
and serve a bread and raisin or any other pud- 
ing with a perfection you never dreamed of with 
the old pudding pan. It may also be used for baking 
and serving vegetables, meats and “baked stews” 
without end. 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 
Lasts a Lifetime 


Pyrex not only bakes all foods better, but serves them on the 
table hot and unmussed without leaving any crusty pans in 
the sink to be scoured. 


Five of the essential Pyrex dishes (shown below), comprising 
a Pie Plate, Utility Dish, Bread Pan, Casserole and Pudding 


beginning of a Pyrex equipment—useful every meal, every 
day. A royal gift for any occasion or season. 


Your dealer’s stock now comprises 100 shapes and sizes. 
New 1922 prices are back to 1918 standards. 


Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 


This trade mark 
identifies the 
genuine Pyretx—+» 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


5 of the Essential 
Pyrex dishes for _ 
every home 


yer 


Dish, are the selection of thousands of women as the right | 


-corators at 


ABY’S pet project this morning 
B was to eat the entire Gazette, 

whereas nothing anywhere in “‘ The 
Proper Feeding of Infants’’ prescribes 
newspapers—that is, to be taken inter- 
nally and unmodified. Besides the page 
I caught Freddie devouring was covered 
with advertisements, and I _ confess 
that I found some .of them hard 
to swallow, myself—“‘Investments,”’ 
“Amusements,’’ “‘ Educational,’ I read, 
each item praising up something or other 
as the grandest opportunity of a life- 
time, and they were so amusingly ear- 
nest, so personal, so clearly aimed at me, 
as if the writers fancied I would respond 
with real enthusiasm. But—honestly, 
now—how could I? For there on the 
rug rolled my downy-headed babbler, 
with his dimples, his “‘bracelets,’’ his six 
pearly little teeth, his chubby arms 
hardly longer than cherub-wings, and 
the soles of his pink-satiny feet turning 
slightly inward as if they meant to “‘pat- 


a-cake.’’ Already I have the finest in- 
vestment on earth. I have the best 
amusement. I have the noblest edu- 


cational institution, bar none. 

Or rather, I have two of each, for here 
comes my rosy-cheeked, three-year-old 
Jacky, prancing in to demand a ride on 
my neck, and when urged, ‘‘kiss the 
horse.”’ 


BSERVE, please, that when Helen 
and I speak of babies as an invest- 
ment, we mean it literally. I want that un- 
derstood; for several of our friends—the 
childless Jim Hungerfords in particular— 
appear unable to see it that way. Jim 
remembers the auto we had expected to 
buy in the old days before we had babies. 
He recalls the trips we used to take and 
the sums we laid out recklessly on adorn- 
ments for the house. He notices that we 
have stopped all that. And yet I am in 
earnest when I say that we never en- 
joyed such luxuries as now. For ex- 
ample, our “‘car.’’ It is small, to be sure, 
with a wicker body and no engine, and 
propelled by Helen-power except when I 
am free to push with Jackie ‘‘helping.”’ 
But what lovely embroidered pillows 
it has, and what dainty ribbons, and how 
it bounces up and down with every danc- 
ing motion of His Majesty inside! Helen 
calls it the *‘Freddiemobile,’’ and pities 
the people who can afford big machines 
like Jim’s but can’t afford a baby car- 
riage. 


MEA of course, Jim pities 

When the decorators were in 
possession at the Hungerford residence, he 
avoided mentioning it out of consideration 
for my feelings. Nonsense! We have far 
more desirable de- 
our 
house all the time. 
It is to them that 
we owe the price- 
less scribbles on 
the wall paper, 
the invaluable row 
of tiny finger- 
marks on the 
edges of tables, 
and the many no- 
ble scratches on 
the piano. 

Jim has never 
quite forgiven our 
abandoning the 
auto, but, then, 
Jim doesn't ap- 
preciate babies. If I try to tell how per- 
fectly exquisite a baby is, the words stick 
in my throat. 

The decorators covered themselves 
with glory at Jim’s, and he had the florist 
in afterward, but no workmen can give a 
house the charm of tender associations, 


The Freddiemobile 


Woman’s World 


By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


and ours simply overflows with them. It 
is where Jacky—bless him—first danced 
with his shadow. It is where Freddie 
first nibbled my cheek. It is where 
they first watched the robins nesting in 
the woodbine. The kitchen door bears 
Helen’s proudly dated record of Jack's 
height. In a word, it is home. 


S FOR shows, we have better ones here 
at home. Could any comedy be as en- 


chanting as was the tiny figure in white, , 


standing at the rail of his baby-yard, with 


his beautiful head thrown way, way back 


and hooking up his nose at me with ; 
laughing eyes, and saying, ““A—a—a— ~ 


ah!’’ meaning, ‘“‘Come and kiss me in the 
honey-place under my chin?’ Or could 
any tragedy equal the scene when he 
first saw my trousers flung across a chair 
and, to his horried consternation, mis- 
took them for the ruins of daddy? 
Naturally, I don’t talk like this to 
Jim. He would not understand. But I 
think he would be a good deal stirred up 
if I should tell him of our bank-account, 
for it has grown amazingly, and in our 
childless years, we were doing what Jim 
and Kitty are doing still—spending 
everything as fast asitcamein. Wehad 
no motive for saving. Today, we have. 
Instead of making us poor, the babies are 
making us rich. They are at once the 
greatest luxury and the greatest econ- 
omy. More than that, they have actually 
increased my earning power; for I live 


by my brains, and there is no brain-food - 


jike babies. 

Jim was considerably astonished when 
I touched on this last point, as I did the 
other day. He said it beat him to see 
how a student like me could do brainwork 
in an eternal atmosphere of barley-jelly 
and rocking-horse. He looks down on 
babies. In his joking way, he calls them 
“a baldheaded, toothless, sawed-off, 
ignorant, pessimistic class of milksops, 
bed-ridden and without the power of 
speech.” 


S JIM seemed a trifle cowed, I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ You call me a ‘student’ and 
maybe I deserve it, but it strikes me 
that, the more of a student a fellow is, 
the more of a mental tonic he gets from 
studying the infant mind. Toa student, 
what could be more interesting than to 
see the trained nurse test a new baby’s 
brains by stroking the soles of his little 
new feet? If hecurls up his toes prompt- 
ly, and with vigor, his brains are all right. 
And then there’s the fun of watching 
them develop. Queer stages they go 
through, I can tell you. See how an in- 
fant like Freddie will throw away all his 
property—rattle, spoon, fluffy doll, red 
rubber pig and 
the rest—and then 
bawl because he is 
destitute. No 
sense? Not the 
slightest as yet, 
though this has 
its advantages. If 
he demands a 
story, I don’t have 
to invent hair- 
lifters. His favor- 
ite legend, just 
now, is the one be- 
-ginning ‘A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G.’ When 
he tires of that, I 
can entertain him. 
by the hour with 
the thrilling narrative ‘1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, pe >” 
Jim laughed, so I came near telling him 
what a philosopher a child could be at 


twenty-two months and repeating a. 


conversation of mine with Jacky: 
“What does (Continued on page 28) 


. 
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A Dream Garden 


(Continued from page 15) 


was not a girl but just another memory 
of his mother. 

Yet—that night Benny walked past 
the Newberry place on the way to his 
hill. The world was warm and tender 
with perfume and moonlight and all 
a-quiver with the magic throb of new 
love and life. So compelling was the 
fragrance and beauty of the night that 
Benny, as if drugged, stopped beside 
Mark Newberry’s orchard fence the 
better to sense and enjoy the tingling joy 
of a new world. 

As he stood he heard through the caress- 
ing hush of the young night, a screen 
door open and shut and Rosemary’s 
voice: 

“Mother, I'm going down to the or- 
chard now. I was too busy to see its 
loveliness by day.”’ 


ENNY was conscious of a sudden 
stubborn desire to wait there by the 
orchard fence. And it almost seemed as 
if Rosemary knew he was there because 
she came winding in and out among the 
trees, nearer and nearer toward him. 
When she came so close that the sight 
of him might have frightened her he 
spoke quietly: 

“Rosemary—”' 

She turned quickly, instantly recog- 
nizing his voice. 

“Why—Benny! Isn’t the world lovely? 
Are you out walking?”’ 

**Ves. ” 

“Where to?”’ 

“Oh, just to the hill on the other side of 
the woods.” 

Rosemary’s eyes grew eager but Benny 
didn’t notice. 

They stood there quietly a few seconds. 

Then something within Benny spoke 
out and startled them both. 

“Rosemary—you aren't going to 
marry—you wouldn't dream of marrying 
Will Hackett—would you?”’ 

It seemed as if all the beauty of the 
magic night was suddenly mirrored in 
Rosemary’s eyes. 

“No—oh, no, Benny. I’ve never 
dreamed of marrying—Will Hackett.” 

Rosemary's words were a little breath- 
less and her voice tremulous with a 
curious sweetness that rippled over 
Benny in delicious, shivery waves. His 
feet all at once grew heavy and reluctant 
and yet because he could think of no 
further need of talk he was forced to go 
on, though every fiber of his heart and 
soul rebelled. Perhaps 
Rosemary guessed. 
Because just as he 
was about to get out 
of earshot she called 
softly: 

“Don’t you want 
me to walk down the 
road a ways with you, 
Benny?”’ 

So together they 

went down a silver 
road that ran on and 
on into a hushed and 
magic world of softly 
swelling fields and 
roadsides hazy with 
leaf and _ perfume. 
They walked up the 
hill and sat under its 
fine old trees and the 
girl talked of his 
mother, her dream 
garden and _ posies. 
But Benny said never 
a word of what he re- 
membered, what he 
planned. Nor did he voice the new 
dream that had suddenly welled up out 
of the spring night and overwhelmed him 
with a glory that made him speechless, 
yet set his heart to pounding with an 
absurd strength, great enough to remake 
a universe. Perhaps Rosemary guessed 
again. And yet all she said was: 
' Benny—you remember your mother’s 
dream garden, don’t you? You haven't 
forgotten? Surely you won’t ever let 
yourself forget? Sometime, somewhere 
—you’'ll make it real—?”’ 

“Some day—’’ Benny said quietly. 
But that was all he would say. Then he 
took her back to her father's orchard 
gate. 

Jerry and Benny painted the New- 


God’s Girls 
By Dovuceitas Ma.ioc# 


I think God took a patch of blue 
To make your baby eyes; 
They are so much alike, the two— 
God's babies and God's skies. 


I think God took a robin’s call 
To make your baby words; 

I cannot tell your song at all 
From music of the birds. 


I think God took a woodland rose 
To make your baby lips; 

They are pink petals like to those 
The honey-merchant sips. 


I think God took a bit of sun 
To make your baby curls— 

Of all His treasures, ev’ry one, 
God makes His baby girls! 


berry estate down to the last fence post 
and after that did as much for Will Hack- 
ett. The winter passed quietly but 
rather prosperously for Benny Kenyon. 
But with the coming of the next spring 
things began to happen. 

For one thing the cottage that had 
been home to him so long was about to 
be sold. The town was growing and the 
old neighborhood was fast becoming a 
lively business quarter. 

For a few days Benny was panic- 
stricken. He had somehow never thought 
of such a possibility. He grew heartsick 
at the thought of starting a new home, of 
living in a house that was strange and 
that held no memories for him. He 
worried and grew desperate trying to 
find a way out. Then in sheer weariness 
he gave up and thought only of his 
mother and the old days. He went to 
the cupboard and brought out the queer 
old basket that had been his mother’s 
only flower garden. He thought of the 
hillside she had loved. If only—the next 
minute, fired with a sudden idea, he was 
rushing off to see the banker, the painter 
and the real estate man. 

Later that evening he met Rosemary 
uptown. They stopped and talked a bit, 
and Rosemary said casually: 

“T hear Will Hackett is going to buy 
your old home over your head?”’ 

But Benny laughed a little and said, 
*“No he isn’t.” 


WO weeks later Rosemary, driving to 

see a friend, met on the road just out 
of town a little house on wheels. She 
stopped to watch, for it was the house in 
whose two upper rooms she had spent 
such happy hours. She stood and won- 
dered and began slowly to piece together 
bits of gossip she had heard. When she 
realized at last just what was happening 
she forgot all about her friend. She tied 
the horse to a fence post and ran up the 
little footpath. 

Benny’s finest teams were drawing the 
little house home to its garden. But 
Benny was alone. Alone he had dreamed 
since his mother went and alone he 
meant to accomplish, to conquer. Yet 
when it was done, when the little house 
stood at last where he knew she would 
have set it, he was not sorry to find the 
girl beside him, not sorry to hear her soft 
words broken with laughter and tears: 

“Oh, Benny—she has her home—and 
her garden.” 

He was not sorry to 
know that one heart 
guessed and under- 
stood. He unhitched 
his horses and let 
them graze. Then 
with the girl he sat 
on the back doorstep 
and talked of his 
mother. Even then 
Rosemary did most 
of the talking for 
Benny hadhad hisles- 
son and had learned 
caution. He knew 
in his heart that the 
day would come when 
this little house would 
be a fairy house in- 
deed, set in a glowing 
garden. But he wasn’t 
telling anyone, asking 
anyone to believe it. 
He listened quietly 
while Rosemary laid 
out the flower bor- 
ders, enlarged the 
house, redecorated it to suit her heart’s 
hungry fancy. 

“Oh—if you'd only let me help with 
the garden. Let me tell Jerry what 
colors and papers to pick out. Oh—if 
you only would. She always let me 
thread her needles, pull the basting 
threads—”’ 

“Why, of course,’’ Benny promised. He 
looked straight at her, but with veiled 
eyes—this winsome girl who was so 
sweet a memory of other days. “‘But 
about the paint and paper—and the 
fixing up. I guess I'll have to do most of 
that myself. I’m going to build a brick 
livery barn on the lot in town and I'll 
be hard up for cash for a year or so. But 
after that—’”’ (Continued on page 42) 
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Cross section of burner 
shows pure, blue flame 
shooting 
toaster; no smoke or odor. 


directly into 


4 Real Test ™“ 
Sor Any Stove’ 


To obtain a crisp, evenly browned piece of 
toast a pure, intense, blue flame is required— 
a flame which indicates by its color, perfect 
combustion of air and gas. The Nesco Perfect 
Oil Cook Stove produces this perfect blue flame— 
a flame that not only makes most delicious toast 


but is most efficient for all other kinds of cooking as well. 


NESCO Rock 


(P \TENTED) 


The Nesco Rockweave Wick and 
the famous Nesco Perfect Burner 
work in such perfect accord that the 
high blue flame which shoots up 
through the grate is free from the 
slightest taint of smoke or odor. 


Such a flame bakes light, fluffy bread 
and cakes most temptingly delicious; 
roasts to a turn; fries quickly and 
cleanly; and boils with equal success. 


Go to your hardware, house furnish- 
ing or department store and witness 
a practical demonstration of the 
Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. Satisfy 
yourself that the claims we have 
made for it are true. Also see these 
other Nesco Products— 


Nesco Perfect Oil Heater, 
Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware. 


Send postal for free booklet, ‘Thirty Picked Recipes,” by Mrs. Simon Kander, 


? author of The Settlement Cook Book. 


Address: National Enameling & 


Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Section M, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Ine. 


St. Louis 
Baltimore 


Granite City, Ill. 
Chicago 


HEN odors cling to cooking utensils, 

it is evident that the same metal 

surface which draws into its depths 
enough food substance to give off an odor, 
also takes out of the food precious elements 
—particularly the valuable health- giving 
mineral properties. 


The surface of Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled 
Ware is non-porous. It 
cannot absorb food flavors 
nor food values. It does 
not permit odors of food 
to cling to its surface. It 
does not discolor from de- 
posits of mineral and other 
food values. Every bit of 
the natural, healthful food flavor is retained. 


flint-hard, glassy 


New York 
New Orleans 


Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 


Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware can 
so easily be kept scrupu- 
lously clean; that it in- 
sures sanitation in the 
preparation of food for 
babies. Food for invalids 
whose appetite must be 
tempted with the most 
delicately flavored, whole- 
some foods, should always 
be prepared in glassy surfaced Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled Ware. 


ee Fa i 


An attractive descriptive folder and a 
handy recipe book will be sent upon request. 
Address: National Enameling &StampingCo., 
Advertising Dept., Sec. M, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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VER since _his- 

tory began, “‘we 
women’’ have 
been identified 
with loaf mak- 
ing. Why is 
this? Because 
the cry of the - 
world has ever 
been for bread and because 
when the world cries, it always 
turns to women! Way back in 
the days of ancient Egypt, won- 
derful loaves were entombed in 
the pyramids; in ancient Pom- 
peii, loaves were found in the 
old brick ovens; and quaint 
drawings on cave rocks show 
women grinding the corn for 
loaves. In these new-fashioned 
days, those self-same loaves are 
just as important as they used to 
be. 


All Measurements are Level 


White Bread with Com- 
pressed or Dry Yeast 


1 cake yeast 1% teaspoons salt 

3 cups tepid water 1 tablespoon 

About 2 quarts shortening 
flour 1 tablespoon sugar 


OFTEN the yeast by allow- 

ing it to stand for ten min- 
utes in one cup of the tepid 
water to which the sugar has 
been added. Pour the remainder 
of the water into a large mixing 
bowl, add the softened yeast to 
this and stir and beat into it 
enough flour to make a rather 
thick batter—about two cups. 
Cover and set aside in a warm 
place free from draughts until 
the yeast works actively and the batter 
is filled with bubbles. Sift the remainder 
of the flour with the salt, rub the short- 
ening into it and when the “‘sponge”’ is 
thoroughly light add the remainder of 
the flour and knead until elastic. As 
flours vary somewhat, it may be found 
that a little more or a little less than the 
amount specified may be required. The 
dough must be soft enough to handle 
easily, yet stiff enough not to be in the 
least sticky. Cover the dough and set 
aside to rise in a warm place, free from 
draughts. In from three to four hours it 
should have doubled in bulk at which 
time turn it onto a floured board, divide 
into two or three portions, according to 
the size of the loaves desired and again 
knead. This is to break up the gas cells 
and bubbles—about one minute’s knead- 
ing will be enough. Place the loaves, 
thus formed, in oiled bread pans and 
again allow them to rise until they have 
doubled in bulk. 

Bake from three-quarters to one hour, 
dividing the baking time into three 
periods of equal length. During the first 
of these periods have the oven only 
moderately hot—about 325 deg. F.; dur- 
ing the second period increase the heat 
to 350 deg. or 360 deg. F.; and, during the 
last period decrease it again because by 
this time the crust will be thoroughly 
set and the heat must be moderated so 
that the crust may not be too hard by 
the time the center of the loaf is baked. 

When the bread is removed from the 
oven take it out of the pans and place it 
where the air can circulate freely around 
it—on a wire rack or on the grating shelf 
of the oven raised a little from the table. 
Do not put the loaves away in the bread 
box until they are thoroughly cold. 

If bread is to be made overnight it will 
take longer to rise because the tempera- 
ture of the kitchen is likely to be lower 
than during the day time, but it must be 


made up the last thing before retiring 
and kneaded down into loaves the first 
thing in the morning. 

If dry yeast is used, the yeast cake 
should -be allowed to soften for one hour 
before the flour is added, and a longer 
period must be allowed for the entire 
process of bread-making as dry yeast 
works more slowly than compressed 
yeast. 


Bran Bread 
1 cake yeast 2 cups bran 
24¢cupsmilk orwater 3 tablespoons shorten- 
3tablespoons molasses ing 
5 cupsentire wheat 11% teaspoons salt 
flour 
ISSOLVE the yeast in one cup of 
the milk or water—if milk is used, 

be sure that it is scalded then cooled 
until tepid; if water is used—one-third 
boiling and two-thirds cold will give the 
correct temperature. Pour the remain- 
ing liquid into a bowl, add to it the salt, 
molasses and the shortening which has 
been melted. Add the dissolved yeast, 
then work in the flour and bran making 
a dough which can be easily handled— 
soft but not sticky—knead thoroughly, 
cover and set aside in a warm place, free 
from draughts, until the dough has 


Bran Bread may be 
sweetened with Raisins 


The Making of Bread 


By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


Director of Domestic Science. 


doubled in bulk. Divide into two por- 
tions, knead it lightly, place in oiled pans, 
cover with a cloth and again set aside to 
rise until the dough has doubled in bulk. 
Bake from forty-five minutes to one hour 
in a moderate oven—325 deg. F. 


Nut Bread 


1 cake yeast P4 senses short- 
14% cups milk ening 
Ascant half cup sugar %4 cup chopped nut- 
3% cups flour meats, any kind 

1% teaspoon, salt * 


OFTEN the yeast cake in the milk 

which must be scalded and cooled 
until tepid. Add to these one and one- 
half cups of the flour, beat thoroughly, 
cover and set aside in a warm place until 
light and spongy. 

Meanwhile, beat to a cream the sugar 
and the shortening, add the nuts and salt 
and turn this mixture into the bowl 
containing the yeast and milk, together 
with the remainder of the flour. Knead 
well, cover and set aside to rise until 
doubled in bulk—about three hours. 
When light, turn onto a floured board, 
knead lightly, place in an oiled cake pan, 
cover and allow the dough to rise again 
until light. Bake in a moderate oven— 


and makes a 
delicious health food 


Woman’s World 


325 deg. to 350 deg. F.—three- 
quarters of an hour. 

If preferred, the dough may be . 
divided -into small portions, 
placed in muffin pans, allowed to 
rise, and baked from fifteen to 
twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven—325 deg. to 350 deg. F. 


Raised Rese) 
1 cake yeast 
1 cup milk 2 a butter 
13 cup sugar or vegetable fat 
3%cupsflour 1 teaspoon salt 

CALD the milk and cool it 

until tepid, add one table- 
spoon of the sugar also the yeast 
cake and when the yeast begins 
to work, beat in one and one- 
half cups of the flour. Cover 
and set aside in a warm place to 
rise until very light—about one 
and one-half hours: 

Cream together the butter or 
vegetable fat and the remainder 
of the sugar, add the egg well- 
beaten and turn this mixture 
into the raised ‘‘sponge’’ adding 
also the remainder of the flour, 
which has been sifted with the 
salt. This should make a dough 
firm enough to knead, but if it is 
necessary, add a little more flour. 
Knead for five minutes, cover and 
set aside in a warm place, free 
from draughts, until the dough 
has doubled in bulk. Turn it out 
onto a floured board, and roll it 
to a scant half-inch thick. Cut 
with a small doughnut cutter and 
lay the doughnuts on a floured 
board or tray, cover them and let 
them rise until quite light—about 
three quarters of an hour. Drop them 
gently into deep, hot fat and, as soon 
as the doughnuts rise to the top of the 
fat, turn them over so that they may be 
evenly browned without cracking. Drain 
thoroughly after frying and when cool, 
sift powdered sugar over them. 

If a thermometer is used, the tempera- 
ture of the fat should be—375 deg. F. for 
animal fat—385 deg. F. for vegetable 
fat. To test without using a thermom- 
eter put a small piece of bread into the 
fat; if it becomes golden brown while you 
count forty the fat is of the right heat 
for doughnuts. 


Coffee Cake with Fruit and Nuts 


1 cake yeast 1 cup fruit—raisins, 
1 cup milk currants and citron, 
1 cup sugar mixed 

3% cups flour % cup re nut- 
14g cup butter or veg- meats, any 


etable fat yy teaspoon paeee 
1g teaspoon salt cloves, cinnamon 
2 eggs and mace, mixed 


CALD the milk and cool it until 
tepid; add to it one tablespoon of the 
sugar and the yeast cake. Allow these 
to stand until the yeast begins to work, 
then beat in one and one-half cups of the 
flour, cover and set aside in a warm place 
to rise until very light—about one to one 
and one-half hours. 

Beat the butter and the remainder of 
the sugar until creamy, add the eggs 
well-beaten and pour this mixture into 
the risen “‘sponge,’’ work in the remain- 
der of the flour, the salt and spices sifted 
together, also the fruit and the nuts. 
Beat all thoroughly and pour into a well 
oiled pan, filling it about half full. Cover 

and set aside to rise until the mixture 
has doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven—325 deg. to 350 deg. F.—from 
forty-five minutes to one hour. 

If desired, the coffee cake may be 
frosted, when cold, with a playa sugar 
and water frosting. ‘ 
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Little daughter can just as easily 
be taught to set her table right 


Partners with Mother 


Self-help learned by helping others 


partner is one who shares. Every- 

one who lives in a home must 
share part of it either constructively or 
destructively—constructively, if he con- 
tributes his ‘‘share'’—destructively, if 
he takes his “‘share’’ without contribut- 
ing. Are the members of your household 
constructive or destructive partners? If 
they are destructive, who has made them 
so? If they are constructive, what are 
they doing to contribute to the general 
family welfare? 

The greatest power in the world is love; 
that is—intelligent love constructively 
directed. One of the most harmful 
things in the world is blind love directed 
without intelligence. It is because of 
blind love that we have spoiled children; 
divorces; reform schools; prisons; way- 
ward girls and boys! 

It is a psychological fact that the first 
years of a child’s life constitute the great 
formative period and it is during these 
first few years that blind love is often 
given full sway, with the excuse ‘‘ Baby 
is so little that it doesn’t matter; he will 
have all his life long to learn; let’s just 
enjoy him now.”’ This attitude often 
starts—even when the baby is very 
tiny—and goes on through the days, up 
to the time for school—when mother 
amuses; picks up after the child and 
merely takes care of the youngsters with- 
out teaching them. 

At this point, some one is going to say: 
“It's difficult to teach; I just haven't 
time; and what does Mrs. Allen mean 
anyway?’’ Whether or not you teach 
your children the various things that they 
ean learn from you and would love to 
know, depends upon your own mental 
attitude. If you are a lazy thinker and 
it seems too much trouble to tell the 
children constructive stories, instead of 
little nothings; to teach them to pick 
up their slippers, instead of doing it 
for them; you are almost sure to be 
disappointed in your children. If, on 
the other hand, you teach them the right 
way to think and act and work and live 
from little childhood up, you will have a 
family of which you will be justly 
proud. 


A seariae ae to the dictionary, a 


“TAKE, for instance, little daughter;she 
undoubtedly has a small table and 
some dishes, and she loves to play house. 
She can be taught to set that small table 
right—she will delight in doing it. Per- 
haps she has a dolly’s bed with sheets 
and blanket, and a bed-spread; she can 
be taught to make that doll’s bed cor- 
rectly. Then when she is a little older 
she will be able to help you make the beds 
and, later still, to make them up her- 
self. 
The same thing is true of cooking. 
I have seen little girls of only two, sitting 
in their high-chairs beside the kitchen 
\table—while mother cooked—amusing 


themselves by the hour with a bowl of 


‘flour, a tablespoon and a kitchen knife, 


measuring out “level tablespoonfuls’’— 
a fine and splendid background for future 
accuracy in cooking. 

And so I might go on through each de- 
partment of the household work—all of 
it offers a pleasant play slant with teach-" 
ing opportunity for the woman who 
thinks. 


S TO the boys, when they grow older— 
about seven or eight—thereare many 
things which they can do. Of course. 
there are always the wood-box and the 
walks, and the leaves that have to be 
raked up, and things of that nature; but 
there are still more interesting things 
within the house—such as the vacuum 
cleaner which should be oiled each week, 
the wheels of the baby carriage that 
should be removed and oiled; the sewing 
machine which needs, occasionally, simi- 
lar attention; and various other little 
mechanical details which the young man 
soul of him will adore looking after. 

And then, pretty soon, they are about 
ten years old—a very young and baby- 
like age to us—but a very old and im- 
portant age to them; and there’s always 
Sunday night and Sunday supper. Then 
is the time to let them begin to show ex- 
ecutive ability; to set the table and to 
prepare the supper for mother and dad, 
and a friend or two, if they are invited. 
Yes—then wash up the dishes afterward. 
Let them take turns in planning the 
menu; of course, you will first make sure 
that they know how to do any necessary 
cooking. 

Suitable meals would be: 


No. 1. 


Bread and Butter 
Cake 


Scrambled Eggs 
Canned Fruit 
Cocoa 


No. 2. 


Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Lettuce an! Asparagus Salad 
(asparagus left over from dinner) 
Strawberries Cookies 
Tea 


No. 3. 


Rice Pudding (baked Saturday) 
Cinnamon Toast 
Cocoa 


It will be amazing to see the pride that 
the children will take in preparing these 
simple meals and how quickly and how 
well they will wash up the dishes. As 
they grow older, these Sunday nights at | 
home with their friends and the family 
will indeed prove popular. 

The home where true love reigns is that 
one headed by a rested, happy mother— 
a father who is a true partner—and 
youngsters who understand that they 
are share-holders in the household. 
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The Royal Baking Service 


_ from The Royal Educational Department 
EDITOR’S NOTE—Did you know that the entire staff of the Royal Educational 


Department is continually busy making home cooking easier and more attractive for 
you? Whether you are an expert or an inexperienced cook and housekeeper you will 
undoubtedly find some little hint or ‘short cut” suggested on these pages of interest 
and help to you. Write today if your questions are not answered here, 


More Cake Questions! 


F the hundreds of queries on every phase of baking received in this 


department daily, the majority emphasize “cake troubles”. 


Space 


does not permit our answering all questions on these pages, so only a few 


of the commonest difficulties follow: 


Question: How can I cream shortening 
easily and quickly? 


Answer: When getting ready to make a 
cake and before measuring materials, pour 
a little boiling water into the mixing bowl. 
Let stand until ready to begin cake, then 
rinse and dry out bowl before measuring 
the butter or other shortening. This will 
soften it without melting it too much. 


Question: Can sour milk be used with 
baking powder with good results? 


Answer: Yes, if just sufficient soda is used 
to neutralize the acid of the sour milk and 
then the usual amount of baking powder 
added for leavening purposes; for example, 
a recipe calling for one cup of milk, two 
teaspoons baking powder, use one cup sour 
milk, one-third teaspoon soda, and two tea- 
spoons Royal Baking Powder, sifting the 
soda and baking powder in with the flour 
as usual. Buttermilk can also be used in 
same manner as sour milk. 


Now that the warm weather is 
approaching, many women, and es’ 
pecially those in the country, will 
undoubtedly have sour milk on 
hand. Do not hesitate to make 
cakesand otherbaking powder foods 


because you have only sour milk, 
for when properly used it will give 
you excellent results. Many sour 
milk recipes are unsatisfactory be- 
cause too much soda or a poor 
grade of baking powder has been 
used. One-third of a teaspoon of 
soda to a cup of thick sour milk, 
plus the standard amount of Royal 
Baking Powder for the flour called 
for, will give you as good results as 
if sweet milk were used. While 
the question of sour milk is taken 
up here in connection with cakes, 
it applies equally well to biscuits, 
muffins, and other breads. 


Question: My cakes rise beautifully and 
after removal from the oven fall in the 
center. Can you tell me the trouble? 


Answer: You have probably used too much 
sugar and shortening in proportion to the 
flour and baking powder, or else you have 
taken the cake from the oven before 
thoroughly baked. Use level measurements 
for all materials and follow carefully recipes 
on these pages. 


Try One of these for Dinner Today! 


Luncheon Cakes 
With Chocolate Sauce 
(Recipe below) 

Have you ever stopped to think of 
the great food value in cake—good 
home-made cake—the kind you 
make yourself with good, pure, 
wholesome materials? Perhaps you 
have been accustomed to regard 
cake merely as a dainty addition to 
serve with fruit or ice cream, but in 
reality it is a dessert in itself and a 
valuable, important article of food 
deserving of a prominent place in 
the diet. 


Send today for additional recipes “Cakes for Delicious Desserts”, and 


Light, feathery cake is so easy to 
make, and with a sauce or whipped 
cream makes such delicious and 
tempting desserts. When you have 
tried the recipes on this page and 
others that the Royal Educational 
Department will send you for the 
asking, you will want to serve one 
in your household every day. 


> 


Butter Cake with Strawberry Sauce 
(Recipe below) 

These delectable desserts take a 
very short time to prepare, and are 
delicious with or without whipped 
cream. 


the New Royal Cook Book—they’re free. Address— This ia the 
i f 
ROYAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Royal Baking 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 125E William Street, New York Service 
a — —_ Curt these out and put in your cook book. 


Luncheon Cakes 
With Chocolate Sauce 


\% cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg ; 
¥ teaspoon vanilla extract 
% cup milk 
13% cups flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream shortening; add sugar gradually, beat- 
ing well; add egg yolk, vanilla and half the milk; 
then half the flour sifted with the baking powder 
and cinnamon; add remainder of milk and flour 
and fold in beaten egg white. Bake in greased 
small tins in moderate oven about 20 minutes. 
Serve hot with following sauce, topped with 
whipped cream:— 
er ounce unsweetened chocolate 

2 tablespoons butter 

4 cup boiling water 

4% cup sugar ; 

¥% teaspoon vanilla extract 

Melt chocolate in top of double boiler. Add 

butter, and when mixed pour boiling water on 
slowly, stirring constantly; then, add sugar. Bring 
to boiling point and boil 5 minutes without stir- 
ring; add vanilla and few grains salt. Serve hot. 


Butter Cake with Strawberry Sauce 


44 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup milk 

13% cups flour 

Y4 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

1 teaspobdn vanilla extract 

Cream shortening; add sugar gradually, beat- 

ing well; add beaten egg, one-half the milk, and 
mix well; add one-half the flour, which has been 
sifted with salt and baking powder; add remainder 
of milk then remainder of flour and flavoring; beat 
after each addition. Bake in greased shallow pan 
in hot oven about 20 minutes. Cut into squares 
and serve hot with strawberry sauce, with or with- 
out whipped cream, as desired. 


Strawberry Sauce 


2 cups strawberries 
34 cup granulated sugar 
Pick over strawberries; put in dish; cover with 
sugar and allow to stand for about half an hour. 
Remove half the berries to serve whole and crush 
the remainder, mixing well with sugar. Add whole 
berries and serve. 
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This is Daryl Wilson, Mil- 
waukee prize winner, son 
of Mrs. Margaret Wilson, 
1110-18thSt., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

This picture was taken June 
11, 1921—the day Daryl 
won the prize. He is now 
three years old, and hand. 
somer than ever, 


Are you as justly proud 
as this boy’s mother? 


ID you ever see a finer boy? Healthy, good- 
tempered, bright as he can be. 


Daryl Wilson is a second generation Eagle Brand baby. 
His mother was brought up on Eagle Brand herself. And 
since she had splendid health, naturally Baby Daryl began 
life with a good constitution. Mrs. Wilson fed him Eagle 
Brand too; for she knew its value as a baby food. She did 
not have to experiment. 


Daryl Wilson’s record is similar to those of a great many 
other children who have been fed on Eagle Brand. He has 
never had any illness; he is robust and vigorous—in fact, 
physically perfect and mentally alert. 

Thousands of mothers have discovered for themselves 
that Eagle Brand makes healthy children. Thousands of 
doctors have ordered it for babies who were puny and 
under-fed—for it is very digestible. In stubborn feeding 
cases when other foods have failed, Eagle Brand has saved 
many a baby’s life. 


Don’t experiment with your child’s food. Nurse him of 
course, if it is possible. But do not try him on foods of 
which you are not absolutely sure. Eagle Brand has been 
the standard baby food for sixty-four years. Three gener- 
ations of fine healthy children have been reared on it. 

Eagle Brand is not a “prepared” or “special” baby food at 
all. It is only milk—pure country milk and pure sugar, the 
natural food when mother’s milk fails. 

You can buy Eagle Brand wherever you live and wher- 
ever you go. It is pure,,uniform, digestible. 


Are you keeping your baby’s record? You'll value it in 
after years. Write us for our charming little record book, 
“The Best Baby”, and for a feeding chart. Both are free. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
473 Borden Bldg. New York 


Trade Mark of Tur, BoRnEN COMPANY 
Reg. U. &. Pot. OF. 
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Woman’s World 


Six Everyday Meat 
Recipes 


Suggestions for using the cheaper culs 


- All Measurements Are Level 


Braised Round Steak with Onions 


1% pounds steak cut 
34 of an inch thick 
3 large onions 
2 tablespoons 
pings or other fat 


2 cups water 
8 rather small pota- 


drip- 1 ‘ahieanoee Worces- 
tershire Sauce or 2 
2 tablespoons flour tablespoons Toma- 
1g teaspoon paprika to Catsup 
1 teaspoon salt 
IPE the meat with a damp cloth, 
cut it into even-sized pieces, roll 
each in the flour, then brown it in the fat 
which has been made hot in a stew-pan 
or frying pan. Slice the onions thickly, 
lay them in the stew-pan with the meat, 
add the water, cover closely and either 
bake, or simmer on top of the stove until 
the meat is tender. This will probably 
take from one and one-half to two hours. 
When the meat is about half tender add 
the potatoes and cook these also in the 
gravy. To serve—pile the potatoes high 
in the center of the dish, lay the slices 
of meat and onion round it alternately, 
allowing the slices to overlap each other, 
add the Worcestershire Sauce or Tomato 
Catsup to the gravy, pour this around the 
meat and garnish with parsley. 


Potted Beef with Macaroni 


2 or 3 pounds shin of 1 cup water 

beef ay leaf 
2 medium-sizedonions % pound macaroni 
2 cups sifted stewed 11% teaspoons salt 

tomato 1g teaspoon paprika 

AVE the meat cut in a thick 
chunky piece, wipe it with a 
damp cloth, place it in a casserole or 
baking dish and pour round it the sifted 
stewed tomato and the water; add also 
the sliced onions, the bay leaf, and the 
seasonings, cover closely and simmer in 
the oven or on top of the range for one 
and one-half hours, at which time add the 
macaroni which has been broken into con- 
venient lengths and cooked in boiling 
salted water for fifteen minutes. Again 
cover closely and continue the cooking 
until the meat is tender. Serve with a 
green vegetable or salad. 

If any of the meat is left over, cut it 
into slices and reheat it in the sauce; or 
pass it through the food chopper with the 
macaroni which is left and cook it as 
Macaroni Hash; or utilize it for a small 
meat loaf. 


Veal or Lamb Terrapin 


1% pounds knuckle of 1% tablespoons flour 
veal or shoulder of % cup cream or top 


lamb mi 
2 cups water or stock 2-hard-cooked eggs 
14 teaspoon salt 


1 small onion 
1l4tablespoonsbutter 1-6 teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon Worces- 


or vegetable fat ; 
tershire Sauce 


IPE the meat carefully, trim off 

any superfluous fat and simmer 
the meat with the onion and water until 
tender—about one hour. Melt the but- 
ter or vegetable fat, add the flour to 
it and when slightly browned, cover and 
add the liquid in which the meat was 
cooked—there should be one and one- 
half cups—if it has boiled away more 
than this, make up the quantity with 
water. Stir until boiling, cook for five 
minutes, add the salt, pepper, sauce, the 
eggs coarsely chopped, and the cream or 
top milk, also the meat cut into large 
dice. Allow these to stand in the sauce 
long enough to become thoroughly hot, 
but do not allow the meat to boil. Serve 
in a large dish garnished with triangles of 
toast. 


Pressed Brisket of Veal 
5 pounds brisket of 6 cloves 
beef 12 peppercorns 
1 carrot 2 teaspoons salt 
1 onion 2 quarts cold water 
2 stalks celery or 4% 
teaspoon celery seed 
IPE the meat with a damp cloth 
and put it into a large saucepan 
with the vegetables—if desired use a 
bunch of ‘“‘soup greens’’ instead of the 
vegetables specified—add the cloves, 
peppercorns, salt and water; bring slowly 
to boiling point and simmer from two to 
three hours, by which time the bones will 
be loosened so that they can easily be 
taken out. After removing the bones put 
the meat between two dishes with a 
heavy weight on the upper one to press it 
down. Serve cold, cut into thin slices. 
The liquor in which the meat was 
cooked may be used as a base for soup 
or it may be boiled down until only one 
cup is left in which case it will be a firm 
jelly when cold and can be used as a 
garnish for the meat. 


Brown Fricassee of Veal 
2 pounds shoulder of 1 cup cooked peas— 
veal 5 fresh or canned 
2 medium-sizedonions 3 tablespoons fat 
8 young carrots 3% cups water 
1 cup diced celery or 1 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon celery 4 teaspoon pepper 
seed : 44 teaspoon grated 
1% cups rice lemon rind 
2 tablespoons flour 
IPE the meat with a damp cloth, 
cut it into pieces the size of a 
small egg, roll them in the flour, salt and 
pepper which have been mixed together. 
Heat the fat in a saucepan, cook the meat 
in it until browned. Slice the onions and 
cook these also in the fat. Add the 
water, cover closely and simmer for one 
hour. Scrape the carrots, cut them into 
halves lengthwise and add them with the 
diced celery if this is used, or the celery 
seed tied in a small piece of cheesecloth. 
Cook all together for a further half hour. 
The gravy will probably be sufficiently 
thick from the flour in which the meat 
was rolled, but if desired thicker, an ad- 
ditional tablespoon of flour moistened 
with cold water may be added ten min- 
utes before serving, at which time add 
also the peas and the grated lemon rind. 
Cook the rice separately in boiling 
salted water, drain it (keeping the water 
for soup stock) make a border of the rice 
round the edge of the serving dish, and 
arrange the meat and vegetables in the 
center. 
Meat Polenta 
1 pound round of beef 1% cup cornmeal 
or top sirloin 1 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 1-6 teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon minced on- A speck of ground 
ion 


: clove. 
1 teaspoon minced 3 cups sifted stewed 


parsley tomato 
1 tablespoon flour 1 tablespoon butter 


HOP the meat finely, or have this 
done by the butcher. Add to it all 
of the seasonings and the cornmeal, mix 
well, then add the egg slightly beaten, di- 
vide into ten portions and roll each of 
these into a ball with the hands. Have 
the sifted stewed tomato boiling in a 
shallow pan, drop the meat balls into it, 
cover closely and simmer for one hour. 
Remove the meat from the pan and 
thicken the tomato with the flour which 
has been rubbed smoothly with the but- 
ter or vegetable fat. Pour this thickened 
sauce over the meat and serve with plain’ 
boiled or mashed potatoes., 


Lamb Stew with Mashed Potatoes, Carrots, Dumplings and Peas 
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The Many Uses of 
White Fish 


Mrs. Allen’s A, B, C’s of Cookery 


HE TERM white fish means dif- 
ferent things in different parts of 
the country. In the East, the 

term is erroneously applied to any type 
of white-fleshed fish, such as halibut, 
haddock, cod, etc. In the Middle West, 
the name applies specifically to the fish 
known as white fish. The general 
methods of cookery, however, used for the 
white-fleshed fish of the East and the true 
white fish of the West are identical, 
and are as follows: 


Boiling—Rather large fish or sections 
cut from large fish are particularly suited 
to boiling. If a whole fish is used, the 
head, fins, tail, and entrails should be re- 
moved. If a piece of fish is used, that is, 
a big piece of fish steak, it merely needs 
to be rinsed with cold water. The fish 
should then be wrapped loosely in cheese 
cloth, so that its shape will be preserved, 
and plunged into very rapidly boiling 
water to cover containing a teaspoon of 
pickling spice and salt to each two quarts. 
After a minute or two, the heat should 
be reduced and the fish should be cooked 
almost below the boiling point until it is 
tender, allowing about ten minutes to the 
pound. Fish prepared in this way may 
be served hot with savory egg sauce, 
tomato sauce, plain white sauce, or a 
creamed vegetable, such as peas, or it may 
be chilled and used as the basis for a 
delicious fish loaf, scalloped fish, or a 
plain or jellied fish salad. The fish best 
adapted to all of these services is white 
fish. 


Savory Egg Sauce—Melt a table- 
spoon of butter or vegetable fat in a 
small sauce pan and add to it a teaspoon 
-of minced onion and two tablespoons of 
minced green pepper. Cook slowly until 
the vegetables are soft and then stir in 
one and one-half tablespoons of flour and 
gradually add one and one-half cups of 
milk. Season with a scant one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one-eighth teaspoon of 
pepper, and just before serving stir in 
a hard cooked egg chopped finely. 

Tomato Cream Sauce—Thicken a 
small can of undiluted tomato soup with 
one and one-half tablespoons butter or 
vegetable fat and flour creamed together. 
When smooth and boiling, stir in one- 
third cup of cream or undiluted evap- 
orated milk. 


Scalloped White Fish—Combine 
three cups of flaked boiled white fish 
with a teaspoon of grated onion, one of 
minced parsley, and one and one-half 
cups of white sauce. Transfer to an oiled 
baking dish, cover with equal parts of 
dried bread crumbs and grated Ameri- 
can cheese, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 deg. F.) for thirty-five minutes. 

White Fish Salad—Combine two 
cups of flaked boiled white fish with one- 
half cup of sliced red radishes and one-half 
cup of shredded heart leaves of lettuce. 
Add one-third cup French dressing. 
Chill for ten minutes and then stir in 
sufficient mayonnaiseor rather tart boiled 
dressing to bind the ingredients, and 
serve with a garnish of lettuce or water- 
cress. 


White Fish Loaf—Combine three 
cups of finely minced boiled white fish 
with an egg, a teaspoon of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon of pepper, one teaspoon 


of minced parsley, if convenient, and add 
one-half cup of soft bread crumbs, which 
have simmered for ten minutes in one- 
half cup of milk. Transfer to an oiled 
bread pan and bake gently for about 
forty minutes in moderate oven (350 deg. 
F.). Serve hot with savory egg or tomato 
cream sauce, or cold with a garnish of 
plain vegetable salad and Thousand 
Island or Mayonnaise dressing. 


Jellied White Fish—(To serve six 
people)—Boil two pounds of white fish 
steak. When cold and firm, jelly it as 
follows: 

Dilute a can of consomme with half 
the quantity of water, bring to boiling 
point, and stir in one and one-half table- 
spoons of gelatine which has been al- 
lowed to stand in water to cover about 
five minutes. Pour enough of this mix- 
ture into a pan which has been rubbed 
lightly with salad oil, so that a one-half 
inch layer is in the bottom. Let this be- 
come almost stiff, laying the fish upon it 
and then pouring in the remaining gela- 
tine mixture.» Set aside to become solid 
and serve unmolded with a garnish of 
lettuce and mayonnaise. 


Baked Fish—Medium sized whole 
fish or fish steaks, as desired, may be 
baked. When whole fish is prepared in 
this way, the head, tail, fins and entrails 
are removed, the fish is washed, and 
bread stuffing is laid within. The fish 
is then placed in a pan dusted with salt 
and pepper and is baked fifteen minutes 
to the pound until tender, being basted 
occasionally with a mixture of a table- 
spoon of butter melted in one-half cup 
of boiling water. One particularly good 
way to bake white fish steaks or sections 
is to lay the prepared fish on an oiled 
fireproof platter. The fish may then be 
dusted lightly with salt, pepper and 
minced parsley, a little grated onion, or 
evenvery thinly-sliced almonds. It should 
then be dotted with butter, two or three 
thin slices of lemon should be laid on it, 
and the fish placed in a moderate oven 
(350 deg. F.) and baked until well 
browned, about thirty-five minutes. It 
should be served on the platter on which 
it is cooked. Ten minutes before the 
fish is done, thick slices of tomato which 
have been dusted with flour may be 
placed about the fish, or spoonfuls of 
creamed cauliflower may be used. At 
this season of the year, small molds of 
cooked spinach or bundles of buttered 
asparagus are also particularly good with 
white fish. 


Frying—Fish is frequently cooked by 
this method but care must be taken not 
to dry up its dainty tenderness. First 
dust sections of fish, suited to individual 
service, with salt, pepper and flour. Then 
dip in a slightly beaten egg, diluted with 
one-fourth cup of milk, and then in fine 
dried bread crumbs. The fish should 
then be plunged into deep hot fat of the 
right temperature to brown a bit of 
bread in a minute. The fish should then 
be cooked through and browned in three 
minutes, provided the sections are not 
more than one-half inch thick. It should 
then be drained on crumpled unglazed 
paper, and may be served plain, wth a 
garnish of lemon, or with either one of the 
sauces mentioned in this article. 


White Fish Loaf with a garnish of plain Vegetable Salad 
and Mayonnaise Dressing 


j How to j 
i . . ¥ 
Buy Biscuit 
i Make friends with the National Biscuit i 
i Company display rack which you will find y 
i in a prominent place in every well-ordered in 
store. It offers many an appealing sugges- 
tion—tempting, nourishing biscuit for every 
food occasion. 
N.B.C. Graham Crackers for the morning 
cereal, Zu Zu Ginger Snaps for the kiddies’ | 
yj luncheon, Anola, Lotus and Nabisco Sugar ¥ 
i Wafers for “sweet” times, cookies and jumbles ll 
i for between times, and Uneeda Biscuit for L 
j all times. i 
5 Each the best that money can buy. All = 
identified by the famous N. B. C.Trade Mark. ; 
i NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY ; 


tlle 


“All 


Write to Advertising Department, 429 West 
15th Street, New York City, for booklet 


“Biscuit in Choice Recipes” 
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| Stainless steel knives 
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| with solid handles in all 
| the newer Wm. Rogers 
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7, Made and guaranteed by Wm. Rogers Mfg, Co., Meriden,Conn. Succeeded by \; 
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O made in Canada 


ny 
Cs Mfg. Co., Limi 


& Son patterns. 


These knives are a dis- 

tinct achievement in 
| correct tableware; they 
have sharp blades which 
will not discolor, tarnish 
or corrode. 
dles are heavily silver 
plated. ‘They are priced 
to accord with the un- 
usual value that has al- 
ways been offered you 
in Wm. Rogers & Son 


ware. 


The han- 


Ask your dealer for 
Wm. Rogers & Son 
Stainless Steel Cutlery. 
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Strawberry 
Cocktail 


Woman’s World 


In Strawberry Time 


And may tt come soon this year 


there was nothing in the world so 
good to eat as strawberries—just 
dewy and plain or with thick sweet or 
Devonshire cream! There’s a real reason! 
They come in the spring when the body 
is tired and needs the refreshment of 
natural acids and food minerals, and 
there they are—mixed in Mother Na- 
ture’s own laboratory. 
But it is not everyone who possesses 
a strawberry patch—and strawberries 
are expensive. The problem then re- 
solves itself into getting some strawberry 
tastes at less than all-strawberry cost. 
So they must be extended by other inex- 
pensive foods—such as sugared halved 
strawberries with plain cornstarch or 
Poor Man’s Rice Pudding—or sliced 
bananas or cottage pudding with straw- 
berry sauce. Here are a few recipes for 
such dishes—and a- way to preserve 
strawberries for your dinner next Christ- 
mas! 
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All Measurements are Level 


Strawberry Cocktail 
1% cups halved Juice 1 orange 
cleaned strawberries 4% cup powdered 
% cup diced canned sugar 
pineapple 
OMBINE the ingredients in the order 
given, in a preserve jar, cover and let 
stand next the ice for two or three hours. 
Serve in small cocktail glasses, allowing 
two tablespoons to a person. 


Strawberry Roll 


¥% tablespoon sugar 

3 tablespoons butter 
or vegetable fat 

1% cups halved sug- 
ared strawberries 


2 cups flour 

¥g teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons baking 
powder 

1 egg, beaten light 

Milk 


IFT together the dry ingredients and 

work in the shortening with the 
finger tips, keeping the mixture coarse. 
Add 14 cup milk to the egg and stir this 
into the mixture. If not moist enough 
to roll out, add a little more milk. Turn 
onto a floured board and roll into an ob- 
long sheet, one-half inch thick. Spread 
on this the strawberries to within one 
inch of the edge. Roll up, pinch to- 
gether the edges, place fold side down in 
an oiled baking pan and bake thirty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven, 350 deg. F. 
Serve with Strawberry Hard Sauce. 


Strawberry Hard Sauce 
¥ cup butter ¥% cup crushed straw- 
2 cups powdered sugar berries 
EAT the butter to a cream and gradu- 
ally work in half the sugar. Then 
beat in alternately the remaining sugar 
and the strawberry pulp working slowly 
so the mixture will not separate. 


Jellied Strawberry Salad 
1 %cupshalvedstraw- 1 tablespoon gelatine, 


berries softened in 2 table- 
1 cup boiling water spoons cold water 
4 cup sugar Lettuce 


Juice 1 lemon Mayonnaise or 


Whipped Cream 
Salad Dressing 


ET THE gelatine stand in the cold 
water for five minutes. Then add it 
with the sugar to the boiling water. Stir 
in the lemon juice and then set the mix- 


ture aside until it begins to stiffen. Stir 
in the strawberries. Transfer to small 
molds which have been lightly rubbed 
with salad oil, and when stiff, unmold on 
individual plates and for serving garnish 
with lettuce and mayonnaise. This salad 
is particularly delicious when accompa- 
nied with tiny balls of-cream cheese. 


Strawberry Russe 


1 cup heavy cream 1% cups halved sweet- 
144 cup powdered sugar ened strawberries 


4% cup crushed straw- Strips of sponge or 
berries and their plain cake 
Juice 


EAT the cream until it begins to 

stiffen. Then whip in the crushed 
strawberries and their juice. Place the 
halved strawberries in the bottom of 
glass sherbet cups. Put four strips of 
the cake cut, finger lengths into each 
glass and heap with the strawberry 
cream mixture. 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream 
13% cups juice from ‘Few grains salt 
crushed strawber- 1% tablespoons gela- 
ries tine softened in 
1 cup powdered sugar cup cold water 
1% cups heavy cream 1 teaspoon Jemon juice 
ET THE gelatine stand for five min- 
utes in the cold water. Then dis- 
solve it over steam and.add to the straw- 
berry juice in which the sugar has been 
dissolved. Whip the cream with the 
salt. Let the gelatine mixture stand 
until it has begun to congeal, then fold in 
the cream. Transfer to a brick-shaped 
mold which has been rubbed lightly with 
salad oil and when stiff, unmold for sery- 
ice, garnishing with whole strawberries. 


Strawberry Tapioca 
3 cups strawberries % cup quick-cooking 


2 cups water tapioca 

Few grains salt 2 egg whites 

1 cup sugar _ tablespoon lemon 
juice 


OMBINE the strawberries and water. 

Bring to boiling point and simmer 
for ten minutes. Add the sugar, salt 
and tapioca, and cook over ‘hot water 
until the tapioca is translucent. Then 
fold in the egg whites beaten stiff, to- 
gether with the lemon juice, and set 
aside to chill. . 


Preserving Strawberries 
(Uncooked Method) 


ULL and weigh the berries, then 
wash them. Measure out once and 
a fourth their weight in sugar. In other 
words, for each pound of berries allow 
one and one-fourth pounds of sugar. 
Crush the berries and put a layer in a 
thoroughly clean and scalded stone crock. 
Over this sprinkle a layer of sugar, con- 
tinuing in this way until the berries and 
sugar have been used. Cover and let 
stand for a day and a night in a cold 
place. Stir them occasionally so that 
the sugar and berries will become thor- 
oughly blended. Then transfer them 
without cooking at all, to sterilized jars, 
filling them full to overflowing. Seal 
with the usual rubbers and tops and keep 
in a cool place as other preserves. The 
sugar acts as a preserving agent, and the 
berries keep indefinitely. 
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Linen towels with pink and blue checked gingham borders. The two 
applique motifs are given below in actual size. 


Novel Towels 


The towel with the bas- 
ket motif has a hem of 
fine pink and _ white 
checks. The gingham is 
cut three inches wide, 
folded and the edges 
turned in one-quarter of 
an inch. The white 
linen is 18x32 inches. 
Measure from each end 
a quarter of an inch and 
draw two threads. Baste 
the gingham closely to 
the drawn threads, hem- 
stitch, being sure to 
pick up the under side 
of hem. 


Designed by 
BLANCHE W. KERR 


\) 


The towel with the conventional 
flower design is a little longer 
because the gingham hem is 
134 inches when finished. The 
conventional appliqué design 


has the central flower in blue 
chambray the same color as the 
checks and the two outer leaves 
in lavender chambray. 


The lines connecting the figure. 
and the lazy-daisy stitches on the 
lavender leaves are worked in 
lavender. 
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In the center of one end 
a half-inch from _ the 
hemstitching, applique 
the gingham basket, cut 
on a true bias. With 2 
threads of six-strand 
floss fill in the blossoms 
in blue, pink, rose and 
lavender, with soft green 
stems and leaves. The 
flowers are lazy-daisy 
stitch and the buttonhole 
wheel stitch. French 
knots make the buds. 
The stems and the pink 
handle of the basket are 
outline stitch. 
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The edges are not turned under 
but are appliqued with the chain 
stitch, 2 strands of blue floss for 
the blue figure and-two of 
lavender for the lavender figure. 
The buttonhole wheel stitch in 
lavender is used for the center of 
the middle figure, surrounded by 


wae French knots. 
( 
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; = The four groups of lazy-daisy 


stitches surrounding the figures 
are blue and the French knots 
lavender. 


On page 24 bonnet strings of batiste have a half-inch hem, on each 


side of which blue floss is drawn in. 


The flower design has roses 


in the wheat stitch in two shades of pink and green leaves in the 
wheat stitch. The steps to make rosettes are shown below. Figures 
1, 2 and 3 show the outside petals of blue satin ribbon 1% inch wide. 
Figures 4 and 5 the center of pink ribbon, 1% inch wide. 


Knotted Srp of Ribbon UP" long 


Knots /$” apa 
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Fig 4.. 
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Method of Folding 
for center— 
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‘fl ests made by great manufacturer of 
blankets show safest way to wash them 


Wash your blankets the way the North Star 
Woolen Mill Company recommends. These 
directions are in our booklet of expert laun- 
dering advice. Send for it today—it is free. 
Lever Bros. Co., Dept. L-5, Cambridge, Mass. 


FRAGRANT—always. 

But Cashmere Bouquet Soap has 
something more, which is peculiarly 
its own—a perfume that inevitably 
suggests the romance of a flower- 
scented past. 


COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK 


Established 1806 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor’’ 


Try Price’s Vanilla! You’ll like its 
evenly balanced, just-right strength. 
You can use Price’s, confident that it 
will never spoil your cooking through 
over or under flavoring. Price’s is al- 
ways dependable—it is neither weak 
nor too strong. 


Price’s Vanilla is the 
pure flavor extracted 
from the finest vanilla 
beans. Long aging in 
wooden casks brings to 
it a rare, mellow sweet- 
ness. Price’s Vanilla 
adds an irresistibly de- 
licious flavor to cakes, 
cookies, custards, pud- 
dings, home-made _ice- 
cream and candies. Ask 
your "grocer Tort, 
Write for our new book 
of recipes —‘“ Delicious 
Desserts and Candies.”’ 
It is free. 
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Look for Price’s Tropikid 
on the label. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Large size cake 25¢. 
Medium size roc. 


Sold at your favorite store 


Dr Prices 
VANILLA 


Baby—A Revelation 


(Continued from page 16) 


mother say?’’ Then quick as a flash, 

‘Mother say, ‘No, No!’”’ 

“What does daddy say?”’ 

“Daddy say, ‘Ha—Hal!’”’ ° 

And I was about to speak about the 
genius a little tot has for picking up long 
words, when suddenly in burst Jacky, 
and crawled into Jim's lap, and, looking 
up into his face with big, appealing round 
eyes, full of adorable earnestness, ob- 
served—apropos of nothing whatever, 
“My daddy calls me a par-tic-u-lar-ly, 
pre-pos-sessing, par-a-gon of pul-chri- 
tude." 

It did me good to hear Jim roar. I 
thought he was,completely won over, and 
perhaps he was. Maybe there are going 
to be six or seven small Hungerfords by 
and by. But I have my doubts—because 
of Kitty. 


OOR Jim! Poor Kitty! They don’t 

know what they are missing, and they 
are missing deeper, sweeter, tenderer ex- 
periences than any I feel free to tell Jim 
about. He got away without even my 
attempting to say the big, big things I 
wanted to—how babies have taught me 
to know Helen, and to know my own 
heart, and to know the: bright, glad 
world of human love all around us. 

I adored Helen, back in the old days, 
but what did I know of her bravery— 


how she would accept torture, joyously, 


thankfully, as a blessed, sacred privilege 
and honor? What did I know of her 
patience? Or her wisdom? Or her skill, 
which combines a teacher’s and a doc- 
tor’s? Oh, if Jim could know the real 
Kitty, as I have come to know the real 
Helen. 

And what revelations I have had of my 
own soul. I believe it is because of the 
great awakening within my heart, the first 
of those. terrible nights, when I waited in 
the garden, waited, waited, with two lives 
hanging in the balance? I prayed as if 
my heart would burst—a strange prayer, 
for I was pacing to and fro with eyes open 
and face uplifted to the blazing stars and 
my finger-nails cutting deep into the 
palms of my hands. Then the wild surge 
of rapture all through me: when a nurse 
appeared at:-the door and cried, trium- 
phantly, ‘““You have a son!’’ It was not 
joy only. It was a spell of passionately 
devout thankfulness to the dear Father of 
us all. From that moment dates the 
beginning of my life. 

I can’t say this to Jim any more than I 
can speak of the ether-scent in Helen’s 
hair and the deathly coldness of her lips 
when I bent over her pillow and kissed 
her, and the light in her eyes when I 
said, ‘‘Mother,’’ and she murmured, 
“Tt’s a boy.” 


HE more I think of it, the more it 

seems to me that Jim and Kitty are 
merely skimming the surface of life and 
that as time goes on’ they will find the 
surface less and less interesting. Long 
before their auto is worn out the novelty 
of it will be gone. They will tire of these 
jolly trips East, and buying extravagant 
things will cease to thrill. 

When middle-age comes, a rather 
dreary indifference will come with it. 
Little by little, the set of childless young 
pleasure seekers they consort with will 
melt away. Each year or so a baby will 
turn some “‘residence”’ into a home and 
introduce some hitherto frivolous couple 
to the splendid realities of happiness. 

P. S.—I thought I had finished, I had 
copied the last of these pages, slipped the 
manuscript into its long envelope, and 
got as far as “Editorial Rooms”’ in the 
address, when I caught the sound of 
excited footsteps—Helen rushing in. 

A note trembled in her hand—she 
couldn't speak at first, though her face 
shone. She perched on my desk and 
drew my head against her, as she held the 
note for me to read, and said one word in 
a tone ringing with exultant thankfulness. 
The word was “ Kitty.’’ 

I dashed through Kitty’s note with its 
glowing news—at last this supreme bles- 
sedness coming to the Hungerfords. 
Magnificent! Perfect! Especially a sen- 
tence that brought the blood surging to 
my temples: 

Sq‘* Jim is the happiest man on earth, for 
I've told him.” 
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These four 


Recipes are all 
made from one 


box of 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


—BY MRS. KNOX— 
A Meat Loaf 


That Serves a Family of Six 


Soak % envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine in 4 cup cold water ten minutes, 
Take one cup of any left-over stock, 
bouillon or diluted gravy, bring to the 
boiling point and add dissolved gela- 
tine. Pour in square mold, and when 
mixture begins to stiffen, add one cup 
of any cold chopped meat at hand 
(veal, ham, beef, or chicken seasoned 
well). Also mold in a little red or 
green pepper, celery, onion if desired, 
or parsley. Chill and cut in slices for 
serving. 


A Tomato Salad 


Plenty for Six Servings 


Soak % envelope Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine in % cup cold water ten minutes, 
Take 14% cups of any left-over tomato 
stew or soup, bring to the boiling 
point and add dissolved gelatine. Sea- 
son well. A little chopped onion, pep- 
per or celery may be added for flavor. 
Strain, turn into mold and chill. Cut 
in thin slices and serve on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise, or mold in 
individual cups. If any hard boiled 
eggs are at hand, place slice in bottom 
of small cups and fill with the to- 
mato mixture. Or the tomato jelly 
may be molded in a thin sheet, cut in 
Squares, spread with cream cheese 
and put together sandwich fashion. 


Chocolate Sponge 
Pudding 


Making Enough for Six People 


% eayclone Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

% cup cold water 14 cupful of sugar 
4% cupful boiling water 3 eggs 

1 teaspoonful vanilla _ Few grains of salt 
2 squares chocolate or 6 tablespoons cocoa 
Soak gelatine in cold water until soft, 
then dissolve in boiling water. Add 
cocoa or melted chocolate. Beat egg- . 
whites until stiff and add well-beaten 
egg yolks, one at a time, to the 
whites. Add sugar, then the dissolved 
gelatine, which has been beaten well. 
Beat and add flavoring. Pour into 
wet mold, chill and serve with 
wees cream or whipped evaporated 
mi 5 


Cocoanut Fudge Candy 


Which makes a pound of 
Delicious Candy 


Soak % envelope Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in 3 tablespoonfuls cold wa- 
ter five minutes. Put two cups sugar 
and one cup milk in saucepan, bring 
to boiling point and let boil until 
when tried in cold water a soft ball 
may be formed. Remove from range, 
‘add soaked gelatine, % tablespoonful 
butter and one teaspoonful vanilla. 
Beat until creamy, and add one cup 
shredded cocoanut and turn into a 
buttered pan. 


Two Remarkable Booklets—Free 


Send for ‘Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy” the famous Knox booklets 
of delicious and economical recipes. 
Just enclose 4c for postage and men- 
tion your grocer’s name. Address 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


112 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


AciDULATE) 
a : 2 3 


Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
general use 
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Consider Your Feet 


NE often hears a person say, ‘‘ The 
first thing I notice about a woman 
is her feet,’’ and whether we make 

a good or poor impression on the beholder 
is partly due to the neatness and care 
of our footwear. In this day of showy 
shoes, abbreviated skirts, any slackness 
in footwear, such as run-down heels, 
untidy laces and soiled leather marks a 
woman as not quite well-groomed. The 
appearance of milady asa whole is 
marred many times by carelessness in 
regard to foot attire. This is quite un- 
necessary nowadays, as there are so 
many preparations and conveniences 
at hand for keeping the shoes in first- 
class condition with small expenditure. 
For the run-over heel are small heel 
plates, rubber heels and contrivances to 
be worn inside the shoe, the use of which 
would save the appearance of many a 
foot. Just a glance at the many heels 
in poor condition as you pass along the 
street is enough to cause a resolve on 
your part to keep straight heels on your 
shoes. 

When the feet themselves are in poor 
health the mind and body suffer too, for 
one cannot be happy and healthful with 
sore, aching, tired feet. If possible to 
secure the services of a chiropodist when 
suffering from foot ills, by all means do 
so, as the blessed relief afforded by such 
treatment is beyond expression. Mas- 
saging the feet will often soothe a very 
nervous person and relieve the tension 
that “is the cause of that condition. 
Using coal oil is recommended as a good 
medium for massaging tired, aching feet 
and muscles. Use upward and inward 
movements. Olive oil or sweet oil is 
good, too, as a massage medium. 


NEof the supremely important points 
to be remembered in shoe fitting, a 
salesman reminds, is that the foot must 
be measured from the heel to the ball of 
the foot, and not to the end of the great 
toe. The last meeting the former meas- 
urement will bring the ball of the foot 
into the widest part of the shoe where it 
belongs. Shoes thus fitted will usually 
be of a longer but a narrower last than 
those that have previously been worn, 
but will be far more gracefully worn than 
a shorter, wider one. That rule re- 
membered, will eliminate a vast deal of 
foot misery. 

The nails of the foot should have at- 
tention regularly to keep the feet in good 
condition, and where there is any 
tendency toward ingrowing nails the 
manner of cutting has much to do with 
overcoming such annoying and painful 
trouble. Cut a ‘‘V”’ in the center of the 
toenail of the great toe, also scrape it 
thin in the center to prevent it from 
growing into the flesh at the sides, and to 
train it to grow toward the center of the 
nail. A piece of clean linen or a bit of 
absorbent cotton inserted under the 
edge of the offending nail will cause it to 
change the tendency to grow inward, 
and will often cure the trouble. Should 
the trouble have gone long enough to 
cause inflammation or if pus has formed, 
soak the toe in hot water into which you 
have put a little carbolic acid or other 
antiseptic, and press the pus out, after 
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which treat with such lotion as will keep 
the wound clean and prevent infection. 
As soon as it is healed sufficiently to put 
the cotton or linen under the nail do so, 
thus preventing a return of the trouble. 

The first indications of arch trouble— 
pains beneath the instep—should be 
given immediate attention. It should be 
seen that shoes fit properly beneath the 
arch, then, if the trouble continues, it is 
wise to ascertain whether or not it may 
be inspired by nerves. This theory 
routed, trust the advice of a reliable shoe 
man in fitting a steel arched shoe or 
providing you with plates to be worn in- 
side the shoes to support the weak arch. 
By no means neglect any symptoms of 
arch trouble, for prevention is far less 
laborious a task than its cure. 


HIROPODISTS admit that some foot 

troubles are hereditary. Whether a 
legacy from one’s ancestors or the result 
of pressure or pinching, corns and cal- 
louses and bunions flourish universally. 
The careful shaving off now and then, a 
very little at a time, of the hard, gristly 
part of a hard corn by means of a sharp 
safety razor blade sterilized in alcohol, 
should keep it from annoying. There 
are several reliable preparations on the 
market which will temporarily remove 
hard corns. 

Soft corns are usually caused by failure 
to completely dry between the toes after 
bathing, or by moisture from _perspi- 
ration. Equal parts of oxide of zinc and 
“Vaseline”’ should be applied to them for 
relief, and a bit of cotton wool put be- 
tween the toes to ease the pressure upon 
them. Equal parts of ‘Vaseline’ and 
mutton tallow melted in sweet oil will 
relieve hard corns after their shaving. 

Equal parts of iodine and belladonna 
will relieve the painful bunion after a 
careful trimming with the razor blade. 
Callouses should be softened with re- 
peated applications of a good salve and 
scraped away. Chilblains, an irritating 
inflammation of the feet suffered usually 
in cold weather, may be treated with 
two fluid ounces of petroleum, one fluid 
ounce of aqua ammonia and one dram 
of brandy. 

A foot powder that neutralizes odor- 
ous feet can be made of two ounces of 
flowers of sulphur, four ounces of boracic 
acid and six ounces of talcum powder. 


VITALLY grave responsibility is im- 

posed upon parents in that which de- 
mands for their children shoes so well 
made that they permit an absolute 
natural freedom of foot growth and de- 
velopment. It is criminal to risk, by 
practice of that false ‘““economy’’ which 
ill-fitting shoes inevitably are, the 
youngster’s future fitness for following 
efficiently in maturity his logical pro- 
fessional pursuits. This colossally im- 
portant task cannot possibly be accom- 
plished if wrongly-fitting, so-called 
*““cheap”’ shoes have tortured a child's 
feet into incurable incompetence to 
carry him as a man whither his business 
may take him, or to sustain the weight of 
the woman in the home, shop or office 
when it is required that she stand upon 
her feet a large share of the time. 


Containing some intimate and practical 


suggestions on the care of the skin—eyes— 


hands and feet—and the proper treatment of the hair and teeth—will be mailed to you 


upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
want advice on any special beauly subject. 


Or send us an addressed stamped envelope if you 


Address Woman's World, Chicago. 


Exquisite Nine-Piece 
Luncheon Set $1.65 


ROvAL ZY society 


Embroidery Package Outfits 


These packages, in quality and design, meet the 
Standards of tone and refinement found in the 
most exclusive homes; yet they are priced mod- 
erately enough for those who must consider costs. 


\ 
f 
They are known as‘'The Embroidery Packages with 
2 Standard Quality.’? No matter where or when 
you buy them, they always contain exquisite arti- 
'cles, artistically designed and made with pains- 
taking care,of superior quality fabrics, that leave 
nothing to be desired. When you wish to be sure 
of getting the best, insist upon Royal Society— 
they offer so many advantages over all others; and 
lare such a convenience having “everything in the 


package, clean and intact) including sufficient 


)YOUR DEALER. HE IS FAMILIAR WITH THE 
SUPERIORITY OF ROYAL SOCIETY PRODUCTS 


‘Soft Lingerie, Decorative Pieces for Sys Home, 


THE LATEST ‘CROCHET BOOK No, 19 
Send for Copy Price 15c. in U.S. A. 


ing Hand Bags, daintily designed Nightgown 


original Edges .and Insertions, with carefully 


ROYAL SOCIETY PRODUCTS ARE SOLD BY 
BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 


Union Square, West 
New York 


floss to complete the embroidery and instructions. | 


'SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR OR ASK 


[Modish styles in Children’s Dresses and Hats,’ 


HLounging Cushions, Table Runners, Novelties, etc. | 


20¢. Elsewhere 
Contains smart and fashionable Sweaters, charm- 


Yokes, exquisite Table Linens, Scarfs and Pillows, 


worked out directions and enlarged Filet Charts. 
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Mix in one 
minute with 
cold water 
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Beautiful Homes for Everyone 

URROUND yourself with the cheerfulness of clean daintily colored 

sanitary walls. There is no need to “put up” with tiresome, dingy 
walls when you can use 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine, cold water and a suitable brush will create charming color 
harmonies, bringing out the best in rugs and furnishings, enhancing the 
individuality of your home, forming a suitable background for your per- 
sonality, your taste in dress and house decoration. With Alabastine 
your decorator can produce wonderful effects, or where decorators are 
not available you can do the work yourself. But be sure to use genuine 
Alabastine with the cross and circle printed in red on each package. 


Write Us for Free Sampies of the New 
Alabastine-Opaline Process 
Let us send you samples of this new method of .producing beautiful tiffanized 
effects now possible even in the home of moderate means, walls formerly only 
within the reach of the wealthy. 
PRICES 


5-]b. package white Ajabastina: 2"... rae cc sl niere + ciniseea Bala 75¢ 
5-Ib; - package tints Alabasting. ¢...). 5.2.2. vetiam se cle eieeue sce eee SBUC 
Special deep shades (No. 33, dark green; No. 58, deep brown)... .95c 


The Alabastine Company, Bee cama cide: ticks 
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Something 
good to drink ~ 


ROOT BEER 


made from 
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One 25c package makes 80 glasses 


All you need is a package of Hires Household 
Extract, some sugar, water and yeast. Just follow the 
simple directions printed on each package. Bottle 
with tight corks or get Hires Patent Bottle Stoppers 


from your grocer. In 48 hours you will have the best 
root beer you ever tasted. 


Ask for HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25 cents and 
we will send, postpaid package direct. Or send $2.80 
for carton of one dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
214 S. Twenty-fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 


Ask for Hires at the fountain, or carbonated in 
bottles, or buy it ready to drink from your dealer 
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The Lion’s Whelp 


(Continued from page 10) 


He swung along at his father’s heels. 
His was the easy, tireless stride of the 
trained athlete—but he hummed that 
heathen love-song as he marched. Old 
Jim had some marten-traps in the 
swamp across the river, and he tried to 
get the boy to go with him around that 
way. 

““T’ve had enough for one day,’ Vic 
objected. ‘‘Then I have got some figur- 
ing to do—it always pays to be sure of 
things before you go ahead.”’ 

Old Jim stood there and watched him 
go swinging back up the trail toward 
town. A touch of pride stirred within 
his heart. It was the son of whom he had 
dreamed—hig and strong as wilderness- 
raen ought to be. But the north-wind 
scurried down across the frozen breast of 
the Moose Horn and brought the strains 
of an alien love-song—and the father 
shook his grizzled head. He was a Mc- 
Master—and he would have to make 
good—but God alone knew how he was 
ever going to do it. 

The old man turned slowly upon his 
heel, and with lowered head plodded 
away to the marten-traps. Night was 
falling when he reached town. As he 
passed the General Store, something 
struck him like a slap in the face. 

It was the strumming of a ukelele. 

He stepped to the window and peeped 
in. The room was jammed with the 
younger men of the town, and some that 
were not so young, At the far end of the 
store was Victor McMaster. He had 
once more donned his flashy clothes, and 
was seated on a pork barrel, and picking 
his heathen banjo for dear life. 

The old man tiptoed away. There 
was a hurt in his heart that was too deep 
for words. The young profligate hadn’t 
waited for Moose Horn to find him out— 
he had gone and put himself on exhi- 
bition. 

At the door of the cabin Old Jim 
paused and looked back at the town he 
had founded—the town that was doomed 
to failure in spite of all he had done. 

“If he had to play music—why 
couldn’t he have got a man’s instrument 
—a fiddle.or a drum—or anything except 
that heathen-banjo?”’ the old man mut- 
tered. 


MONTH slipped by, and Spring 

was swinging down across the 
wilderness. In the shelter of the spruce- 
swamps the snow was still intact. But 
on the open slopes about town it had 
melted down into a soggy and discolored 
mass, with its bottom layer soaked with 
water. 

Old Jim started out to pull up his 
traps. The fur season was over. It had 
been a bad year—a bad year all around. 
He stopped at the store for some to- 
bacco, and heard a bit of news that sent 
him scurrying back to the cabin. 

“Come on Victor,’ he called to the 
boy. ‘They tell me that the President 
of the new railroad is down at Kister’s— 
guess that scheming old skinflint is trying 
to sell him some of his land for railway- 
yards—and get him to make Goldburg 
the division point. Now is your chance 
to go talk to him.” 

““Yes—I guess we better go see him,”’ 
the young man admitted reluctantly, as 
he bent over the little table where he was 
busy pressing the creases back into those 
narrow-legged trousers of his. ‘I don’t 
expect him to pay any attention—fellows 
like him have to be shown.” 

“That is what I want you to do—show 
him—you can do it if anybody can.” 

“He'll get shown all right—but I 
don’t expect to do the job,’’ the boy 
mumbled lazily as he gave the trousers 
a last finishing stroke, and held them up 
for his father’s inspection. “I'll have to 
press my necktie before I go—-promised 
Mrs. Johnson I'd bring her flat iron right 
back. But I wasted a lot of time hunting 
for some white soap to wash it with— 
and then had to take the piece out of 
your shaving-mug.”’ 

Old Jim sat there and watched the boy 
as he fussed over that bit of crimson silk, 
and every stroke of the iron burnt a scar 
upon the father’s heart. It wasn’t the 
sort of work a McMaster ought to do. 

An hour later they were on the trail. 
They found the (Continued on page 33) 
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RosePeta 
Compsexion 


Delicately soft and refined 
is the complexion aided by 


Nadine Face Powder 


This exquisite beautifier im- 
parts an indefinable charm— 
a charm and loveliness which 
endure throughout the day 
y and linger in the memory. 

Its coolness is refreshing, 
and it cannot harm the 
tenderest skin. 


Sold at all leading toilet coun- 
ters, or by mail. 


Flesh 


Pink ; ; 
Brunete Pre-War Price, 50c. 
White Send 4c. for postage on liberal 


sample in tint preferred 
NATIONAL TOILET CO. 


Paris, Tenn. 
Dept W 


Dye any Garment 


or Drapery with 


“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “‘Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, dresses, 
waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, hangings, 
draperies, everything like new. Buy “ Dia- 
mond Dyes”—no other kind—then perfect 
home dyeing is guaranteed, even if you have 
never dyed before. Tell your druggist 
whether material you wish to dye is wool 
or silk, or whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed 
goods. Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, run. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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IT’S EASY WITH THE BROIDERFAST 

Does beautiful embroidery in one-quarter the 
usual time. Gives your lingerie, outer gar- 
ments and household linen the exquisite charm 
of beautiful needlework.- Works a wonderful 
beaded effect for sport blouses or coat suits. 
Embroiders chain stitch or French knots. 

Send only one dollar for holder, three sizes 
needle-points and full diréctions. Money back 
in three days if not satisfied. Agents make big 
money. Terms accompany first order. 


Dept. W. Broiderfast Sales Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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CORSET COMF 


GUARANTEED 


Uplift Corset 


Its patented, scientificall 

constructed Uplift belt 
gently lifts and supports 
the lomen in its natural 
posiics. Stops backaches, 
down 
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pains and tired-out feeling. 
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supports ibe slender. 
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Smart New Frocks for Summer Wear 


No. 1295W. LADIES’ APRON—Sizes 36, 
40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
/ quires 2 yards 36-inch material with 4 4 yards 


» edging. 

Rio. 9252W. LADIES’ CORSET COVER 
—Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires % yard 36-inch 
material, 134 yards edging. 

No. 1168W.” LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 

' DRESS—Sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 


yards 36-inch material with 14 yards 36-inch 
_ contrasting. ban 


No. 1182W. LADIES’ APRON—Sizes 36, 
40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 334 yards 36-inch material with % 
yard 36-inch cantrasting and 9 34 yards bind- 


ing. 

No. 1062W. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4 yards 36-inch material with 4 34 
yards eae 

No. 9902W. CHILD’S DRESS—Sizes 2, 
4, 6 and 8 years. Size A requires 15% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 32-inch con- 
contrasting with 2 yards ruffling. 


No. 1256W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 and 56 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 5% yards 40- 
inch material with 7 yard 16-inch contrast- 


ing. 

ake 1280W. GIRLS’ DRESS—Sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
36-inch material with 144 yard 30-inch con- 
testing and 3% yards ribbon. 

No. 1301W. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 74 yards 36-inch material with 4 
yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 9979W. STOUT LADIES’ DRESS— 
Sizes 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust 
measure. Size 46 requires 45 yards 36-inch 
material with 15 yards 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 1305W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
DRESS—Sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
32-inch material with 2%4 yards binding for 
dress and 2 yards 32-inch material for guimpe. 

No. 1167W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 35@ yards 36-inch material with 
3% yard 34-inch contrasting. 
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Woman’s World 


How I Kept My Married Life|Pretty New Styles 
From Being A Tragedy 


By Mrs. M 


C—-—-—--— 


The intimate, personal story of a woman who solved one of the 
most perplexing “after-marriage” problems. 


66 HE other day I attended the wed- 
ding of two young friends of mine 
—a sweet, winsome girl of 18 and 
a boy (he was hardly more) of 20. 


“They were very happy—one could see 
that in their laughing, eager faces. 


“Yet as they went away, amid the 
usual shower of rice and confetti, I won- 
dered how long it would last. 


“At the end of five years—what then? 
Would they still be the same eager sweet- 
hearts? Or would they have settled down 
into the rut which is the grave of so many 
gay young dreams? 

“Frankly—I didn’t know. 


“For somehow, my thoughts went back 
to the day—just seven years before— 
when Jack and I said good-bye amid the 
same shower of rice and confetti and 
started out on our Great Adventure. 

“We were gloriously happy, too, but our 
married life came so near being a tragedy 
that I am going to tell about it here in 
the hope that my experience may be of 
some help to other women just like myself. 


“I can pass rather hurriedly over the 
first six months. It was like a wonderful 
dream—just one happy day after another. 
Jack—my husband—wasn’t earning a 
large salary, but he had saved a few hun- 
dred dollars before our marriage—we were 
young—we rather imagined the future 
would take care of itself. 

“But futures don’t do that any more. 
And inevitably—a few months later— 
came our first quarrel. It started, as most 
quarrels do, over money. 


“You've come back, — 
Mary,” he said slowly. 
“You've 
—the Mary of the 
sweetheart dave. 
You've never looked ; 
so wonderful as you 


come back | 


ae 


do tonight.’ 


6 Y trousseau had been fairly complete, 

but it was beginning to show signs 
of wear. But what was I to do? I couldn’t sew. I 
didn’t have any money of my own. And I 
couldn’t save anything out of the house allow- 
ance. So one night I asked Jack for $40 to buy 
@ new dress. 


“‘*Forty dollars!’ he exclaimed. ‘Forty dollars 
for one dress! You know I can’t afford that. 
Can’t you make one of your old ones do another 
season ?’ 

“TT saw a lovely dress down at Morton’s 
today, and Fd like to get it,’ I said, the tears 
springing to my eyes. ‘But if you say we can’t 
afford it, why, we can’t, that’s all.’ 


“Then Jack said something about my being 
extravagant and I said something about the 
smallness of his salary, and by the time we were 
through we were both feeling miserable and tired 
of it all. But I didn’t get the dress. 


“So that season and the next and the next I 
tried to make my old things do, or purchased some 
cheap, ill-fitting dress at the store. But it was a 
mistake—an almost tragic mistake. 


“As I look back now, I can see that I was so 
busy with the baby and the housework that I 
wasn’t giving as much thought to my clothes and 
myself as I did when I was single. And I don’t 
care what the poets say—no man is going to 
continue to love a woman with the same old 
fervor of the sweetheart days unless she keeps 
herself attractive. 


*Tt took me nearly two years to find it out. 
Two long years and there were a good many 
nights when I cried myself to sleep worrying 
about it. Not that there was any other woman 
or anything like that, for there wasn’t. But I 
could feel that Jack and I were getting farther 
and farther apart—that sometimes, when friends 
came, he was more than half ashamed of me. 
And that hurt worst of all. 


“Then one day I read of a woman just like 
myself who had learned at home, through the 
Woman’s Institute, to make pretty, becoming 
clothes, 


“Of course, I had heard of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute before—every woman has, I guess—but 
somehow I had never thought of it as meaning 
anything to me. 

“But this time I saw with startling clearness 
that here might be the solution of my own clothes 
problem—that if I could really learn dressmaking 
and millinery at home it would be easy to get the 
pretty things I had been needing so badly. For 
the cost would be small if I had to pay only for 
materials. 


¢¢C10 I sat right down and wrote the Woman’s 

Institute for full particulars. And just three 
days later the postman brought me a letter and a 
delightful book explaining the courses in detail 
and giving the experiences of scores of successful 
students. 


“And when I read that the Institute has 140,000 
students, I knew that if all these other girls and 
women could learn dressmaking and millinery at 
home that I could learn, too. So I enrolled. 


“T thought there might be some tedious pre- 
liminaries or long weeks of practice work. But 
there weren’t. I started right in making actual 
garments. 


“Jack knew I was working on the lessons. 
But I didn’t say anything to him about my rapid 
progress. ¢ 

“The big surprise came the evening he brought 
some business friends home for dinner. Other 

I might have dreaded such an occasion. 


But not now. It was the opportunity for which 
I had been waiting. You should have seen Jack’s 
face when I came into the room in my new 
dress. And the pride in his voice as he intro- 
duced me to the men! I wouldn’t exchange that 
moment for a thousand dollars. 


“And that night, after our guests had gone, 
Jack came over and put his hands on my shoul- 
ders. ‘You’ve come back, Mary,’ he said slowly. 
“You’ve come back—the Mary of the sweetheart 
days, You’ve never looked so wonderful as you 
do tonight.’ 


“Soon the neighbors began noticing my clothes 
and asking who made them. And when I told 
them I was making them myself, they just 
couldn’t believe it. 


“Then a happy thought came to me. If I 
could make such pretty, becoming dresses for 
myself at such great savings, why not make 
them for other people, too, and thus add some- 
thing to the family income? It certainly seemed 
like a good idea, so I determined to try, anyway. 


“And do you know, it seemed as if every 
woman I knew wanted me to make her dresses. 


“In the last six months I have earned more 
than $300 in my spare time, in addition to mak- 
ing all my own clothes and those for the baby. 


“When I think how different everything might 
be if I hadn’t enrolled with the Woman’s Insti- 
tute just when I did—do you wonder that I want 
to tell you about my experience?” 


WHat Mrs. M. C—— did, you can do, too. 

There is not the slightest doubt aboutit. For 
among the 140,000 members of the Woman’s 
Institute are housewives, mothers, business wo- 
men, school teachers, girls at home and in school, 
and girls in stores, shops and offices—all learning 
dressmaking and millinery at home as success- 
fully as if they were together in a classroom. 


Most important of all, you learn the secrets of 
distinctive dress—what colors, lines, and fabrics 
are most appropriate for different types of wo- 
men; how to design and create original dresses ; 
how to copy garments you see in shop windows, 
on the street or in fashion magazines; how to 
put in those little touches that make dresses 
distinctively becoming. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


The Woman’s Institute is ready to help you, no 
matter where you live or what your circumstances 
or your needs. And it costs absolutely nothing 
to find out what it can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 40-E, Scran- 
ton, Penna., and you will receive, without obliga- 
tion, the full story of this great school that is 
bringing so much happiness to women and girls 
all over the world. 


-—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 40-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject marked below: 
C1 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 
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for the Little Folks 


No. 1346. GIRLS’ DRESS—Sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 vears. Size 8 requires 24 yards 
36-inch striped material with 4 yard 32-inch 
plain material. 

No. 1165. CHILD’S DRESS—Sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 
32-inch plain material with 1% yard 32-inch 
figured material. 

No. 1372. CHILD’S CREEPING APRON 
—Sizes 6 months, 1 year and 18 months. 
Size 1 year requires 1 yard 27-inch material 
with 3% yards binding. Transfer Pattern 
No. 613—in blue only—15 cents extra. 

No. 1322. GIRLS’ DRESS—Sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 36- 
inch material with 44 yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 1355. GIRLS’ DRESS—Sizes’ 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 3 % yards 36- 
inch material with 5% yards ruffling. 


No. 1360. CHILD’S DRESS—Sizes 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 1 % yards 36- 
inch material. The embroidery pattern is in- 
cluded in the dress pattern. 


No. 1349. CHILD’S SET OF CLOTHES 
—cConsisting of dress, petticoat and drawers. 
Sizes 4%, 1, 2 and 4 years. Size 2 requires 
2% yards 21-inch flouncing with %4 yard edg- 
ing iv dress; 1 yard 36-inch material and 24 
yards edging for petticoat; % yard 32-inch 
material with 1% yards edging for drawers. 

No. 1320. GIRLS’. DRESS—Sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 oe Ng 2% yards 
32-inch material for dress and 14 yards 36- 
inch material for guimpe. 

No. 1370. BOYS’ SUIT—Sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 2% yards 32-inch 
material. 

No. 9379. GIRLS’ MIDDY DRESS— 
Sizes 4; 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
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quires 1 34 yards 36-inch material for skirt and 
1% yards 36-inch material for blouse. 


No. 1271. BOYS’ SUIT—Sizes 2, 4 and 6 
vests, Size 4 requires 34 yard 36-inch material 
or. ee and 1 yard 36-inch material for 
waist. 


No. 1266. GIRLS’ DRESS—Sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1 & y: 
36-inch plaid material with 14 yards 36-inch 
plain material. 


No. 1143. GIRLS’ DRESS—Sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1 % yards 
32-inch material with 4 yard 36-inch con- 
trasting for dress and 14% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial for guimpe. 


No. 1123. BOYS’ SUIT—Sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 1% s 36-inch ma- 
terial for waist and % yard 36-inch material 
for trousers. 


No. 1371. BOYS’ SUIT—Sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14 and 16 years, Size 8 requires 2% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 36-inch lining. 


No. 9461. CHILD’S ROMPERS—Sizes 1, 
2 and 4 years. Size 4 requires 1 5% yards 36- 
inch material with 44 yard 18-inch contrast- 
ing. 

No. 1350. CHILD’S DRESS—Sizes 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 14 yards 32. 
inch material with 2 yards binding for dress 
and 1 yard 32-inch material with % yard 36- 
inch lining for pantalettes. 

No. 1356. CHILD’S ROMPERS—Sizes \%, 
1,2 and 4 years. Size 2 requires 1 % yards 27- 
inch figured material with % y 36-inch 
plain material. 

No. 1364. MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ DRESS 
—Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 8 
requires 2% yards 36-inch material. 


APPLIQUE—EMBROIDERY—CROSS-STITCH 


OMAN'S WORLD Spring Embroidery Book of Stamped and Perforated 
Patterns filled with all the new ideas and designs on Appliqué, Embroidery 


and Cross-stitch for Children's and Grown-up's Frocks and Aprons, every kind 
of household linens and articles. Exclusive. Now ready for distribution. Thirty- 
two pages in four colors. Size 1014 x 1334 inches. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


Address, MRS. HARRIET HARPER, Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. Ill. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


President alone. Kister had gone out 
for the mail. It was a chance they 
never would get again. 

“Give it to him strong,’’ Old Jim 
whispered to the boy. But Victor Mc- 
Master didn’t seem to take the hint. 

DO MEN The trail-blazer scanned the face of 

) the man from the town, and something 

OBSERVE WOMENS stirred within his breast. It was as if 

‘ that old fellow also had seen visions in the 

STOCKINGS? firelight—but he had the bag of gold 

BY tol; es thatwould enable him to make his dreams 

peaecae Jenni come true. He also noticed that he 

winced with pain as he came to the door 

to meet them, and grumbled something 

about the rheumatism. That. was the 

one touch that made him human and 

real. He might be a railroad President 

and hold the fate of Moose Horn in his 

hand—but his legs could ache as hard 

as the poorest trapper that tramped the 
northern snows. 

“T understand that you are down 
looking things over—to see who was re- 
sponsible for changing the railroad-sur- 
vey—and cutting Moose Horn out the 
way they did?’’ the young man spoke 
easily, but there was not the snap to his 
talk that Old Jim would have loved to 
have heard. ‘If you decide to put in a 

aa : suspension bridge up at the bluffs by our 

1 os SINCE the apple eating place, I’d like to get the job. I know the 

episode in the Garden of Eden, business—and I know the Moose Horn 
dressmakers have been busily designing like a book.” 


gowns calculated to find favor in the OR the moment the President looked 
masculine eye. The male may deny at the young engineer. The dreamy 
his responsibility, but he is to blame expression slipped from his face, and 
nevertheless. Ifit were not for his con- into his eyes came a cold, hard sparkle 


sno daterest i teelath like fresh-broken steel. 
suming interest In Women Ss clothes we “Well—lI like your nerve, young man,” 


should all adopt the Mother Hubbard, the old fellow commented dryly. ‘‘So 
for comfort’s sake, and let it go at that. you know the Moose Horn, do you—well, 
there are other men who know it—en- 


oy > 
Do men really notice women’s ho- gineers who have been with us for years.” 


siery? Do they! They simply can’t “Too many years,” Victor remarked in 
help themselves now that skirts are a tired voice. 
high and stockings rolled. 


“What you mean—too many years?” 
i : the President flared up. 

Fashion, you know, has revised her “JT mean if you put me on the job I'll 
ideas on the subject of women’s stock- -work for your interest as well as mine— 
ings. She has come to the conclusion, and won't be selling out to the first 


: shyster Promoter who happens along 
now that legs are out in the open, one with a wild-cat scheme he wants to 


can do very well without seams. cash-in on.” 


Most men will tell you that seams “That is right—go to slinging mud,” 
there was a sneer on the old man’s lips. 


look uncomfortable and that they fre- Mr hive Haarivattiack oe taliale : UY, fy h d if if / i) 
quently run crooked. seca ar ye Esber abe eats : O ur UuS aN CTU le Y O UuU 


No matter how careful one may be cnet See we a, a * ye ee 
: . : asking us to ul e roa pas 18S @ S 
in her dressing she can never be certain eotinseitidiwhent they don't ueCit they. @ “& S soon as you put your evening gown 
her stocking Scams straight. ‘The wind start to squeal about somebody being # : ; : 
will whip the skirt and the skirt will bought.” on it will be hard for me to realize 
pull the seam awry in spite of all we fey eenid ast ie cche-stiver *avnthe that you have a corset under it. What is 
may do to avoid this calamity. And = a tedag er onc iate Net pla aemata ; ; : 
aS my wraytelchinking. @ crobked heam es ph ae Bluffs—and then © was it about that particular corset that enables 
is almost as bad as a run. “The man who ran the first line didn't you to wear everything with such charm- 


Burson Hose are fashioned to fit es ee age ded satire 


properly on the loom without seams. “And the man who fired him, got a 
They conform perfectly to the graceful piece of money for doing it.”’ 
lines of the leg and are much more com- The President laughed. — 
fortable to wear than the other kind. Pere bee ge eels tenes an F l [ 


engineer—and if you are, you know that 
Always buy them to be sure of real God Almighty blazed the trail for the 


fashioned stockings. railroads some time during that historic 
week when He built the earth. No 


ing naturalness? Fit? Well, it surely 


bh | 


deserves to be called ‘Glove-Fitting’, 


That is the great essential in a corset if you 


Ordinary seamless hose, with as company is going to spend their good will have the finished effect create an illusion 
many needles in the ankle as the leg, money running the rails over a hill, when of uncorseted charm. ‘There are a great many 
are made to imitate fashioned stockings there is a chance to go around it.” heauGtully tailored °Th dal + 
by sewing a mock seam up the back. “That is true,” Victor admitted Cea a, OT Ee Sa 
Before wearing it is difficult to detect readily. ‘If you were building this road from. Each one fits fawlessly—you can feel the 

to last a week or a month, I would say difference in comfort and freedom, and see it 


the difference. Buying Burson avoids the same thing. But if you intend to 
the risk of getting stockings that are | | make it a permanent line—take my ad- 
not permanently shaped. vice and look around a bit. You might 
see something that would open your 
eyes?”’ 


in the beauty of your silhouette. 


175 Models—so that you can choose the 


Smx + Mercere + (otton + {iste The President didn’t seem to be & corset that just fits you. 
-Srorts Sirks AND HEATHERS alarmed at the young man’s words. He § ss 


lit a cigar, and then continued his side 


; of the case. i GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
Bw IRGOUN, || ntscer cores ces ute New York San Francisco Chicago 
piling—and it would take a half a & 7 
Fash . d the Bluffs.” ' 66 THOMSON S ae rn 
ca. t f illion—about,” & 
a DOU PE colt ee oe Glove -‘Fittin g 


’ “The President turned sharply toward 
Burson KNITTING CoMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILL. him, and once more that wistful look 

crept across his face—the look of a man §& CORSETS 
who sees visions in the firelight. 


“Well—let it go at a quarter of a 
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million dollars to put-in a suspension at 
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MADE with MILK 


Is Dainty and Wholesome 


And to quote a housewife w 


her household —‘‘Junket is 
ever ate. My family wants 
smiling, “Of course, Junket 
insurance for us.” 


She told part of the secret of 
is made with milk. 
Junket is a perfect dessert. 


Send for our new Junket Recipe Book. 
with a sample of Junket Tablets. 


ho has recently introduced it to 
the most delicious dessert we 
it every day.” Then she adds, 
requires milk, but it is health 


the healthfulness of Junket. It 


Junket is milk in its perfect form, 


4c in stamps will bring it 
We will also include a sample of 


Junket’ Powder, flavored and sweetened, our newest preparation for 


making Junket. 


The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. 


In Canada, write Chr. Hansen's L<boratory, Toronto 


No matter what it is—rolls, breads, cakes, 
meats, candies or desserts—you can be ab- 
solutely sure if you follow these recipes that 
the results will be just as you would have 
them—the most delicious, wholesome, 
nourishing foods that can be made. 


Nothing is left to chance—luck is elim- 
inated—for every recipe contained in 


It was prepared by Mrs. Ida Bailey A'len, 


to nourish properly every part of the body. 


In addition to 250 Balanced Menus 
and approximately 300 ‘Tested Recipes, 
it contains instructive articles on 
such subjects as 
Feeding the Young- Time Tables on Cook- 
sters | ing, Baking and 
Preserving Methods Roasting 
Entertaining Ideas Charts. on. Canning, 


Setting the Table and Preserving 
Properly The Range and Its 
Measurements Use, 


The book contains 150 pages beautifully 
printed and illustrated in color. 


How to Get This Book 


In order that all Woman’s World 


‘“‘And they always co 


Sep 3s iro ical 
me out right’’ 


Woman’s World Calendar Cook Book has 
been carefully measured and re-measured 
and then tested by Mrs. Allen personally in 
her own testing kitchen. 


There need be no more wasting of ingre- 
dients, no more expensive recipes with their 
wake of sleepless nights—follow this book 
and you'll always be right. 


Woman’s World Calendar Cook Book 


of Balanced Menus 


But Woman’s World Calendar Cook Book is more than a compilation of accurate recipes— 
it isa Book of Balanced Menus, of scienti 


fically planned meals for every day of the year. 
one of the nation’s foremost dieticians and it 


enables every woman to provide her family with the exact combinations of food necessary 


readers may have a copy of this re- 
markable book, we have ar.anged the 
following 30-Day Offers: 


OFFER No. 1—One Year Woman’s World and 
the Calendar Cook Book (postpaid)...... 75¢ 


OFFER No. 2—Three Years of Woman’s 
World and Calendar Cook Book (postpaid)$1.50 


OFFER No. 3 — Woman’s World Calendar 
Cook Book alone (postpaid),........... 35¢ 


Address All Orders to 


Woman’s World Domestic Science Dept. 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 


million—guess you have been figuring on 
this—which is more than I can say of any 
of the rest of the swamp-rats who have 
been yapping for a railroad in their back 
yards. We will say it costs a quarter 
million—that is for construction pur- 
poses. What about the difference in the 
haul upgrade? ‘That will cost money as 
long as the road lasts.” 

*‘It will cost something,’’ the engineer 
agreed. ‘‘But you might as well spend 
your money for coal to climb the hill, as 
to spend it on wooden bridges every few 
years.” 

“This bridge will be replaced by a 
steel and concrete structure in about 
three years—say perhaps five—and that 
will be permanent.” 

“TI guess that is your intention at the 
present—but—it will never be built.” 


ICTOR McMASTER reached for 

his cap, and led the way outside. 
Old Jim followed him. He felt the 
weight of the years upon him, and the 
coils of fate were tightening about his 
helpless body. 

The boy had gone down there to save 
Moose Horn—and about all he had done 
was to ask for a job. To be sure he had 
spoken fearlessly to the President, who 
was a man of power in that land down 
there beyond the spruce and the snow. 
But his words had lacked the fire that a 
McMaster’s tongue should hold. Neither 
had he shown any disappointment when 
he failed. 

A wave of anger rushed over Old Jim 
atthe thought. But it was followed bya 
father’s pity—and a father’s fears. 

He plodded homeward, with his lips 
silent, and hope dead within his breast. 
His boy cared more for that latest tune 
he was practicing on the ukelele, than he 
did for the fate of Moose Horn. 

They passed the Flats, and the un- 
finished bridge standing so silent and 
sinister above the river ice. As they 
swung up the hill, a warm wind dipped 
down out of the high spaces of the 
heavens, and began its gutteral sobbing 
among the spruce. 

“It’s a snow-eater,’’ Old Jim spoke for 
the first time since leaving the Kister 
bungalow. ‘“‘A Chinook wind will rip 
things wide open—with the drifts as soft 
as they are now.” 

“It’s Spring all right,’’ Victor agreed. 
Then he hesitated. A moment later he 
was speaking, half to himself. ‘‘ There 
was something I ought to have told that 
fellow—he isn’t such a bad old sport after 
all—if he hadn’t got into the bunch he 
did. But it wouldn’t look right to go 
back and spring it on him now.” 

They plodded on up the slope, to the 
log-cabin village of Moose Horn—one of 
them to dreams that had turned to night- 
mares, and bubbles that had broken in 
the blowing—and the other one to that 
latest tune he was practicing on the 
ukelele. 


HAT night Jim McMaster sat brood- 

ing beside his fire. The red reflec- 
tions of the flames danced about him, 
restless fingers of crimson that searched 
for something among the shadows— 
something they could not find. 

Outside the Chinook wind was la- 
menting among the spruce, a dirge that 
marked the passing of the snows. Already 
the world was stirring restlessly among 
her winter dreams. Soon would come 
the awakening—and Spring. 

But what was Springtime without 
hope? What was life itself, when the 
last bubble had broken, and there was 
nothing of which to blow more? 

“We are giving a little party down at 
the Hall tonight,’’ Victor began as he 
slipped on his coat, and tucked the 
ukelele under his arm. ‘‘Don’t sit up for 
me—we are going to be out late. It is 
the last celebration of the winter.” 

The door closed behind him, and once 
more Old Jim was alone—alone with the 
memory of other nights he had spent in 
the little cabin after the boy had gone 
away to school. But the blackness of 
those nights had been broken by the ray 
of hope. He had named his son Victor— 
and a victor he would be. He would 
succeed where his sire had failed. 

But tonisht Old Jim refused to look 


. at those gaudy bubbles that always broke 


the minute he touched them. He pre- 
ferred to face the truth. His boy was a 
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Renews the original beauty of furne 
iture marred by time and constant sere 
vice. The lasting finish for floors, too. 
Send for booklet “Home Beautifying,” 
illustrating 48 uses for Fixall, 

Quart can, at your dealer’s, $1.15 

Smaller sizes down to 25c 

Louisville Varnish Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


We Pay $7 a Day 


taking orders for new Guaranteed 
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All styles and colors. Written guar- 


antee with each pair to wear and 
give satisfaction or new hose free. 
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Write for complete line of samples. 
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VIGOROUS, healthy 
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HEMO, 
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Womans Depilatory 


Removes Hair 


Immediately—safely 


Bx actual test genuine De Miracle is 
the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. 

De Miracle is the most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet the hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 

Three sizes: 6oc, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct 
from us, in plain wrapper, 
on receipt of price. 


UcMiracf 


Dept. I-24. Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 


HE U.S. Government popularized 
preserving eggs in water glass. 

It remained for RUTLAND, however, 
to improve on water glass to insure 
utmost safety and depéndability. IJtis 
now possible to prepare your full solu- 
tion and add eggs from time to time 
as desired. 

Be sure to get RUTLAND Egg Pre- 
server when you put away eggs. Don’t 
take chances with unknown pre- 
servers. RUTLAND will keep fresh 
eggs from 9 months to a year. A quart 
is enough for 15 to 20 dozen eggs. 

The time to store eggs in RUTLAND 
Egé Preserver is when eggs are abun- 
dant and cheap. Then have plenty 
when prices go up. __ 

Buy a can of RUTLAND £Eéé Pre- 
server NOW! Sold 
at general stores, drug 
stores and poultry supply 
houses in pints, quarts 
andgallons. Sendus your 
dealer’s name if you can’t 
obtain genuine RUT- 
LAND £é6 Preserver 
and we will see that you 
are quickly supplied. 

Rutland Fire Clay Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 
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‘Ladies Let Cuticura 


Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c.eve! here. Forsamples 
address; Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, Mass. 


ukelele player—a good fellow among the 
crowd—but a leader, never. 

The old trail-blazer went to bed, but 
those unwelcome thoughts followed him 
to his blankets, and would not let him 
sleep. But there is a point beyond which 
even memory dare not go. Somewhere 
in the midwatches of that black and 
miserable night, the old pioneer fell into 
astupor. Reason was banished from the 
world and once more Jim McMaster was 
young—young, and following the beauti- 
ful dream-bubbles that floated so far and 
so free. Nor was he alone. As usual 
the sods of the hillside had given back the 
treasure they had snatched from him in 
the long ago. The woman God had 
given him was at his side, following him 
into the lands where eternal Springs held 
dominion over the greening sward——and 
the storm-clouds had turned their silver- 
linings to the sun. 


E AWOKEwitha start. In one blind- 

ing rush he had been hurled back 
from the beautiful world he had found, 
back to old age, and its unlovely truths. 
The glow of the dying embers filled the 
little room with their weird light. The 
gloating voice of the Chinook was strum- 
ming about the eaves of the cabin. 

Then out of the far spaces of the night 
came a new sound—one long-drawn, 
shivering note that lifted itself above the 
wind—then died again. 

“The ice is going out,’’ Old Jim mut- 
tered as he sprang from his blankets and 
began pulling on his clothes. He felt 
aged and weary, and in no mood for ad- 
venture. But for twenty-five years he 
had watched the breaking-up of the ice 
in the Moose Horn. It had become a 
habit—almost a rite with him, and he 
could not miss it. 

He hurried out into the darkness, 
where the wet-warm Chinook gnawed at 
the winter snows. and even the hard- 
packed trail was beginning to grow soft 
beneath his feet. Lights flashed into 
cabin windows. and the banging of doors 
told him that already his neighbors were 
heading for the river-bank to watch the 
going out of the ice. 

Lanterns bobbed about here and there 
in the darkness, and voices called to each 
other in the gloom. Down by the Moose 
Horn a blood red flame leaped into life. 
Someone had raided the cache where the 
young men kept their pitch-wood for the 
skating fires, and had turned it into a 
regular celebration. 

He hurried onward, down where the 
red light of the bonfire fluttered, and a 
babble of voices sounded above the 
rumble of the pounding ice-cakes. The 
lamps were still burning in the Hall; but 
the door stood open, and the floor was 
empty. 

“Look how the water is rising?’’ a 
voice called in the crowd. 

“An ice-dam must have formed some- 
where down the river—and the water is 
backing up against it,’’ an Old-Timer 
passed the word as he elbowed his way 
to the river-bank. 

Something clamored in the brain of 
Old Jim—a voice that babbled a message 
of alarm. But for a moment he was too 
tired and sleepy to understand. 

Then like a clarion-call the words 
leaped to his lips. 

“Tt is the railroad bridge—the ice is 
piling up behind it and forming a dam— 
andwhen the pressure gets strong enough, 
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A new hat for a quarter 


Change the color of your straw hat and 
you ve changed the hat so much that you 
wouldn’t recognize it yourself. 


It is perfectly easy to do, and millions of smart 
women do it every year, with Colorite Hat Finish. 
Five minutes to apply it, half an hour to dry, and 
you have, to all intents and purposes, a brand new 
hat—for a quarter. — 


There are sixteen colors to choose from; all of 


them waterproof and durable. 16 COLORS 
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for each correct word and one point 
deducted for each omission or incor- 
rect wor case of tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 

Use only words found in Webster's 
Int, Dictionary, our solution must 
not include hyphenated, obsolete, com- 
pound or foreign w ords. 

8. It is permissible toname either sin- 
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used. Wordsnaming any object will 
count only once, but any part of an 
object can be named. 

4. Write words on one side of paper 
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to persons sending in a Pencil order. 
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everything is going to go out. Kister’s 
Place is just below it, and there is a sick 
man there. We have got to do some- 
thing.” : 

Once more Jim McMaster was back 
in. the old days, when the place at the 
head of the line was his. Catching up a 
flaming pitch-fagot from the fire, he 
rushed toward the little knot of volun- 
teers. Hestumbled in the softened snow, 
and the realization of his years struck 
him like a blow in the face. The day of 
his usefulness was done. 

Then he scrambled to his feet. Not 
done—no—his boy had the strength that 
had once surged through his father’s 
body—and a McMaster should lead 
them as of old. 


HE« BAN along the edge of the crowd. 
In the red glow of the flaming torch 
he peered into the faces about him, 
hunting for the boy who was to take his 
place at the head of the line. 

One moment hope burned high within 
him. Then he staggered weakly away— 
away where the eyes of his neighbors 
could not see his shame. For Victor 
McMaster was not among the volunteers. 
He had been first when pleasure beckoned 
—but when duty called he was nowhere 
to be found. 

Old Jim paused at the river-bank. 
The passing ice-cakes seemed to beckon 
to him. One leap, and the flood-water of 
the Moose Horn would forever hide his 
shame trom the world. 

Then Old Jim straightened his bent 
shoulders, and with head held high he 
stamped back toward the young men. 
Come what might—a McMaster was 
going to lead them as of old. 

Torch in hand he swung in at the head 
of the rescue-party. Protests were un- 
availing. A leader he had been among 
them—and a leader he would be to the 
end. 

The soft snow clutched at his feet, as 
though determined to pull him down. 
He shut his jaws with a snap. He was 
old, and his days were numbered, but 
there was one more race left in him. 

The young men hurried along at his 
heels. Something had fallen upon them 
—something that sealed their lips with 
silence. 

Old Jim lifted his eyes from the trail, 
and saw the gray of the morning break- 
ing above the black spruce’ swamps. 
There was no sound except the soft 
slump of feet in the soggy snows, and the 
occasional rumble of an ice-cake crushed 
to fragments under the smash of the 
flooded Moose Horn. 

The daylight brightened about them. 
Far down the river they could see the 
white wall of ice-cakes heaped'up against 
the spider-like structure of the bridge. 
Every minute the yellow flood-water was 
hurling other cakes down upon it, and 
piling them into a ghastly death trap. 

That structure of wooden piles had 
been built for a bridge, not a dam—but a 
dam it had become. Against it pressed 
the herculean arm of the flooded Moose 
Horn, whose muddy waters already were 
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beginning to spill over its brimming 
banks. 

There was a groan from the tortured 
timbers, and the rescue-party broke into 
a run. Minutes were all that remained. 

Old Jim floundered along. Like the 
bridge, his strength was measured by 
minutes now. 

His overtaxed body seemed to have 
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Send one short poem today for free examination. 
IDYL PUB. CO., 189 N. Clark St., Suite 215, CHICAGO 
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Amazing I nvention 
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95% air 5% oll. Saves pooner 
time, labor. alth. No fires 
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ter hour, that he might hold out to the 
finish. A McMaster must lead them to 
the end. 

On they swept, down past the creak- 
ing timbers that had been built to hold 
a train, and had been called upon to stem 
the tide of a flooded river. Then the 
morning air was filled with the crash of 
4 splintering piling, and the thunder of 


relieved by 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 


On or Off at 
Turn of Valve 


turn your kitchen Into a 
as Burner 


Quick Heat 
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feet. But behind them swept the Moose 
Horn, angry over its long delay. Like a 
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Historic Beauty Secrets 


Disclosed 


The beauty secrets of a beautiful 
race are disclosed for the first time in 
a fascinating booklet, ‘‘La Creole 
Secrets de Toilette.** Thousands are 
reading it. Its tried and proven sug- 
gestions will help any woman improve 
her appearance. You too may have a 
copy for the asking. It is a guide to 
beauty—safe, certain, delightful. 


La Creole Toiletries 
embody the “secrets de toilette” of the 
beautiful Creoles, the aristocratic de- 
ecendants of the French and Spanish 
cavaliers who settled Louisiana. No 
others are Creoles. Their wonderful 
toiletries are as famous as their beauty 
and charm. Each is amazingly benefi- 
cial and there is one for every toilet 
need. Your dealer will supply you. 


The booklet will bring a new day in 
your toilet habits. A post card will 
bring it to you. Write without delay. 


LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
1054 La Creole Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 


inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
| —Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


/10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 


Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Ha 79 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 


Agents: 90c an Hour 


Introduce ‘‘Sodereze.” A new wonder. A 
pure solderin pasteform. Workslikemagic. 
Stops all leaks. For mending water buckets, 
Py cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
{ roofs—everything including granite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


} Everybody buys. Housewive, me- 
~ chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
Y ers, tourists, automobilists, etc. No 
leak too bad to repair. Juat apply a 

<ZA.. “> little “Sodereze,” light a match and 
that’s all. Put upin handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you, Write for sample and special proposition to agents. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS C0.,6590 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


white wall the ice-dam rolled onward, 
and passed them in spite of their best 
efforts. .Far they had come upon their 
errand of merey—far; and only to fail in 
the end. 


OWN there in the path of the ice- 

choked flood, lay the log-bungalow 
which Bill Kister had built as the nucleus 
of his new town, and no human hand 
could save it from the Moose Horn’s 
wrath. ; 

Twenty throats belched their warning 
ery. It was all they could do now. But 
little hope there was that the old man 
who slept i in the doomed building would 
awaken in time. 

Then a ringing voice answered their 
hail—a voice that held no trace of fear. 

A stalwart figure leaped into view 


| from the porch of the Kister bungalow— 


aman whose iron arms had reached down 
into that valley of death, to pluck the 


| helpless railroad man from the path of 


the flood’s inferno. 

Old Jim gave a croaking cry as he 
staggered forward. But the hands of 
young men reached out and held him 
back. It was Victor McMaster. 

Carrying the rheumatic old President 
as though he were a child, the big engi- 
neer leaped away toward the higher 
ground—and safety. 

While down the valley rushed the ice- 
choked flood, wild and terrible, and roar- 
ing in its measureless wrath. 

Old Jim stood there, dumb in the face 
of the great danger—and the happiness 
that had been so long in coming. In one 
blinding flash the meaning of that drama 
had come to him. His boy had known 
right along that the bridge was doomed to 
go out with the ice. That was the thing 
he had been waiting for—the thing he 
said he ought to have told the President 
about, when he felt the first warm touch 
of the Chinook wind. No wonder he 
was not to be found among the crowd 
who milled about the fire on the river- 
bank. While they had been organizing 
their relief-party, Victor McMaster had 
been sweeping down through the night, 
alone. God but it was good to be the 
father of such a son. 

Then Old Jim lifted his voice in a cry of 
fear, and tried to tear himself away from 
the restraining fingers. 

Victor McMaster had stumbled and 
fallen. 

Terrible seconds dragged themselves 
across the faded tapestry of Old Jim’s 
life, as he watched there—so near—and 
yet so far away. 

Then the boy scrambled to his feet 
again. For an instant his face was 
turned toward them, as he cast a glance 
at the rushing wall of water that swept 
down upon him. 

There was yet time for him to escape— 
if he went alone. 

But there at his feet lay the helpless 
form of the old man—and the honor of 
the McMasters. 


UT OF the tranced, silences, the 

Moose Horn lifted its icy voice, 
gloating over the puny creatures that 
waited in its path. 

Then Victor McMaster once more 
caught up his burden and continued the 
desperate climb. 

“If Mother could have lived to see 
this day,’’ Old Jim whispered. Then a 
great peace settled over him. 

Perhaps she had seen. Surely God in 
his mercy would have spared that little 
woman one hour from her celestial sing- 
ing, to witnessthis grand and majestic 
martyrdom down here upon the flooded 
Moose Horn. 

Then a cheer broke far and free from 
the lips of those about him, and Old Jim 
felt himself falling—falling into arms 
that carried him away through the 
slumping snows. 

The flare of a wood-fire was upon his 
face when he crept back to life. Laugh- 
ing voices of young men called to one 
another as they worked upon spruce- 
saplings, lashing them into improvised 
litters. Beside him, on a couch of coat- 
covered snowdrifts, lay the President of 
the new railroad. He stretched a hand 
out and found Old Jim’s fingers—found 
them in a grip of brotherhood. 

“JT was intending to go home next 
week,”’ the. old fellow whispered, ‘but 
now I'll spend (Continued on page 38) 
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The BOSS OVEN 


Turns out “Better” Baking 


—and you don’t have toopen the 
oven door until your pies, bread, 
biscuits, or cakes are done! 


Omore poking around ina dark, solid door oven, burning 

your fingers on hot pans and grates! With a Boss Oven 
you simply watch your baking or roasts 
through the glass door. You can always see 
into every corner. The glass is guaranteed not 
to steam up or break from the heat. 


The Boss is the best oven you can buy for your 
oil, gas, or gasoline stove. It uses less fuel—it 
is lined throughout with asbestos to keep the 
heat inside. It is dependable. It never “‘acts up” 
—it is your best aid to perfect cooking. Accept 
no substitute. If your dealer cannot furnish you 
a genuine Boss, stamped with the name Boss, 
write us. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


501 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 2 
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5 O ¢ Per Box 
Pre-War Price 
“Queen of Toilet Powders” 


The favorite of three 
generations 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 500. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sed 10c. 
for asample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers. Dept.49 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Free Dress Designing Deane 


Any Girl or Woman, 15 or over, can easily learn ,~ = "=" "= 
DRESS and COSTUME DESIGNING and MAK- 4 COUPON 
ING in 10 WEEKS, using spare moments. De- 1 Franklin Institute, 


- Dept. C-619, 
signers earn Rochester, N. Y. 


/ 
$50 to $100 Week @ Kindly send me free sample 


lessons in Dress and Costume 
Every Woman or Girl over 15 Designing and Making. 
Should Learn Designing 


Self-Shining 
Shoe Polish 


WY Requires No Bru_hing 


Use Whittemore’s Polishing Pastes 
For all kinds of Men's, Women’s and Children’s 
Black, Tan and Oxblood Shoes 


Whittemore Bros., Cambridge, Mass. 


Name oe aa Se ea 


Send Coupon Today ,/ saaress -_----------------------- 
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WARNING! 


spirin 


Say ‘Bayer’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 


over 22 


Headache 
Toothache 
Earache 


Colds 


Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


years and proved safe by millions for 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 
llandy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin Is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


om ij New Shoes — 
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out an ache. 


So Easy to Use 


a 


Old Shoes — 


all feel the same if you 
shake into them some 


* ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 
Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 
feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or {a 
dancing, Sprinkle ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE in the |}qgbs 
foot-bath and enjoy the bliss ot feet with- 4 


Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Tight Shoes 


At night when your 


Rests the Feet 


AAs 


No Rubber 


but 


More Stretch 
in 


EXCELLO 


RUBBERLESS 


SUSPENDERS 


—and a Year’s 

Wear Guaranteed 

Ask Your Dealer /{ 
If he hasn’t them, send VY 
direct, giving dealer’s name, 
Accept no substitute. 
Look for mmarantee label and 
maine on hrtay)es, 


Ask for Nu-Way 
Garters and 

Hose Supporters 

Nu- Way Strecl 3uspeader Co., Mfrs., Adrian. Mich. 


Made by werld’s largest manufacturers of ther- 
mometers for home us2. At your Ccealers or $2.00 
and 10¢ postage. Boo.let of Candy Recipes Free. 


faylor Instrument C Companies 
Rochester. NY. U. 0-53 


Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


=; OO MS $9.90 
| AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
4 WEAVING AT HOME. 


Vv 
panes mc No experience necessary to weave 


See A ee ee, 


> 
> 


Y beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
, waste material. Home weaving is 
“fascinating and highly profitable, 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
ZA Be sive to send for freeloom book. It 
tells all about weaving and our wapda r- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 228 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 


‘custom-made”™ shirts at 


, and at such a great saving, 
that you will betrulysurprised. They will fit 
“him” perfectly, with just the right sleeve 
length, roomy cuffs, full skirt and comfort 
aroundtheneckthat youcannot findinready- 
! mades. To insure perfect-fitting shirts: 


Insist upon SMITH'S Neck Bands and see 
that SMITH’S is stamped on those you buy. 
At your dealer's in Cambric at 15c, 18c 
and 20c, also Pongeeat 25cand Pure Linen 
at 25c. Send us 10c for book “How I 
Make My Husband's Shirts,” (fully illus- 
trated with charts and diagrams) or 25c 
for the book and a SMITH’S Neck Band 
(20c quality.) Mention size. Gilman B. 
Smith Co., Inc., 42 West 17th Street, 
New York. 


$20an HOUR =i@2 


Taking orders among your triends and neigh- § 
bors for the greatest household article ever dis- 

covered. House wives go wild about this new 
invention. Saves Soap—Labor and Money. 


Jiffy Washing Tablet; Wash Clothes 
Snow White Without Hard Rubbing 


We need several hundred more representatives to 
fill unoccupied territory. Your chance to make 
$2.00 an hour during your spare time. No 
experience necessary as we furnish free 
samples, advertising matter and syecial 
Jans. A pleasant and dignified business 
Por any woman or man who wants more 
money. Write today for free 
samples and plans. 


The Jiffy Soap Products Co. 
Ret ©, « E, Dayion, Ohio FC 


Do 30 YouPerspire? 


ere ty oS 
=NON PI 


a 
a 


Send us 4c for Test! ing 

Sample and what m 

ical authorities aay of 
pit Perspiration, 

(An Antiseptic Liquid) Keeps the armpits sweet and 
dry. Use it TWICE a week. No perspiration ruined 
dresses ~ No armpit odor—What a relief! 50c at 
toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct 


NONSPI CO., 2680 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 8) 


You see, the Jones baby died 'n I had to 
catch its soul before it got to heaven so 
its father wouldn’t go to the bad—it’s 
here in my hands now—look!’’ She 
opened her sweaty little palms a wee 
crack. “A girl with long, black hair 
caught it for me—’n than a big black—”’ 

“Wait, wait,’ cried the smiling young 
man, putting his hand to his head dis- 
tractedly. “I thought I knew a fairy 
Princess when I saw one, but I’m awfully 
sorry that I can’t understand the lan- 
guage.”’ 

Sylvia, distressed for the precious 
moments that were slipping by, explained 
breathlessly as best she could. 

The young man’s twinkly gray eyes 
grew grave. ‘‘And they haven't had a 
doctor, you say?”’ 

She shook her head earnestly. 

“Then climb in and we'll do the very 
best we can,"’ he said quickly, helping 
her into the car, and starting the engine 
purring. 


T SEEMED scarcely a moment later 

that Sylvia told him to stop before the 
Jones’s tumbled-down little brown shack 
that looked strangely sad and hopeless. 
And no wonder; for when they opened 
the sagging door, there sat the poor 
mother with haggard, tear-stained face, 
holding in her arms the baby boy who 
lay very still and white. A man was 
kneeling beside her, his head buried in 
the baby’s dress, his massive shoulders 
shaking with sobs. 

Sylvia, followed by the tall young 
man, entered. She opened her fingers 
and the White Butterfly spread its 
gauzy wings and flew out into the room. 

‘Look, look!”’ cried Sylvia, clapping 
her hands, and dancing about, ‘‘we’ve 
broughtit back to you—the baby’s soul!” 

The woman lifted her head and looked 
for a moment in dumb wonder, first at 
the child, then up at the tall young man, 
her pale lips quivering. 

But the young man was not looking 
at her, nor at the other man who had 
risen and stood with bowed head and 
clenched hands. He had stepped for- 
ward and was looking at the baby with 
keen, practiced eyes, feeling its cold little 
wrist with firm fingers, and bending his 
head to listen at the bluish little lips. 

Then he held out his arms and gently 
took the little form from the mother. 

“Do what I say, quickly, and I’m sure 
we can save your baby,”’ he said in his 
deep, reassuring voice. 

Mrs. Jones arose, staring questioningly 
at him. 


“Be quick!’’ he said kindly, ‘‘I’m 
Billy Lynn—”’’ 
‘“What—you're Billy Linn!’’ The 


woman’s face was ashen. 

“<“Wes.’’ 

‘*But you're not a doctor?”’ 

“Not yet, but I’m studying to be 
one—and I can save your child if you 
do as I tell you.” 

“Ts—is your father Doctor Lynn— 
of—of Fairmont?’’ The words came 
fearfully. 

“He is— Doctor James Lynn—why?” 

Oh!’’ The woman put her hand to 
her heart as if a sharp pain had stabbed 
her there. ‘“‘Oh, nothing—”’ she said, 
faintly, steadying herself against a table. 

They worked feverishly—Dr. Billy,- 
Sylvia, Mrs. Jones, and the baby’s 
father—heating water and milk, wrap- 
ping the baby in warm blankets; and 
in a very short time the warm color 
began to steal back into the tiny pinched 
face. 

“Oh, goody!’’ whispered Sylvia, as 
she stood beside the baby’s crib. ‘‘He’s 
getting all (Continued on page 39) 


The Lion’s Whelp 


(Continued from page 37) 


the summe 
that boy of yours put the suspension 
across the bluffs." 

The little party headed homeward. In 
spite of his protests, Old Jim was lifted 
upon one of the litters, and they went 
swinging away through the melting 
drifts. But the heart of the old trail- 
blazer was filled with a sweet content. 
—-for a McMaster was leading them as of 
old. 


Woman’s World 


Takes 10 Years. 
From the Age 


Graying hair ages a young face and 
makes you seem middle aged, even 
when it is premature. Restore it to’ 
its original natural color and look 10 


years younger. This is simple, sure 
: and easy, no 
risk of the 
streaked, dis- 
colored, freak- 
ish hair which 
is worse than 

ay. Nothing 

wash or rub 
off. 

Mail coupon 
for free trial 
bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's 
Hair Color Re- 
storer, a clear, 
colorless liquid, 
clean as water. 
Be sure to state 
exactlythe 
natural color of your hair. Better, enclose 
a lock in your letter. Test as directed on 
single lock and abide by results. Then get 
full sized bottle at druggist or direct. 


Mary T. Goldman, 1083 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul Minn. , 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. - 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my I 


is black__.___._. jet bl. dark brown_....... 4 
weenie light brown, light auburn or ; 
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Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


Have a beautiful, healthy com- 

lexion. Don’t let unsightly 
Pies tance hide the real beauty 
of your skin. USE 


Prof. I. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


You’ll be surprised 

at the results. Best 
when used with Malvina 
Lotion and Malvina 
Ichthyol Soap. Sold every- 
where. Cream, 60c. Lotion, 
60c. Soap, 30c. Postpaid on 
receipt of money order. Write 
for free booklet with story,"*She 
Won a Husband”, and beauty 
hints and heips. AGENTS WANTED. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Dept. 552, Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


A brand new hosiery proposition that beats Sees all. 

For men, women and children. All a “ 
styles, colors and faney_stripes, includ- 
ing the finest line of silk hose. Any man 
or woman can sell this wonderful line™ 
of hosiery at less than store prices, 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR 


"Often 4 


Must 


A prospect in every home. 


sell dozen pair to one family. Re- ¢ . 

peat orders will make you & et Give 

steady income. Work spare 4 » Satisfaction 

time or full time. 

‘Silk Hose Given aay, cnr or Replaced 
mn 

Write "quick f or particulars and FREE 


state size of hose worn, 


Thomas Mfg. Co H-1691, Dayton, Ohio — 
Hee: os at Wholesale. Save 25c te $1.50 


& pair. Also UNDERWEAR at Big Saving. 
Women Agents make $25 to $50 a week. Write today, 


HARTLEY HOSIERY €O., 509 S. Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


FLOOR FINISH 


One operation—that’s all. Take acan 
of Kyanize Floor Finish (any color, 
Light Oak to Dark Mahogany) and a 
good brush—apply without mixing. 
Before your eyes, old furniture disap- 

’ pears. In its place you have a hand- 
some oraament. Stained and varnished 
in a single operation. 


Kyanize Floor Finish, made to endure 
abuse on floors, is, for that very rea- 
son, ideal for furniture and woodwork 
as well. 


Waterproof — of course —and gritty 
heels cannot scratch it white. 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Inviting 
Home,”’ awaits your postal re- 
quest. It’s free for the asking, 
but its attractive colored illus- 
trations may furnish the 
home-beauty suggestion you 
desire. Withit comes the name 
of the nearest Kyanize dealer. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
63 Everett Station Boston, 49, Mass., U.S.A. 
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a enews eae chest—or on (had of Sur SUPERIOR LINE of genuine Ten- 
eter Chae from factory to you! You can have 
fuarantced prot n azoinst moths for ee winter woolens and 
summer months at a very low cost. A Superior soon pays 
Lo Phare) na what it saves, A beautiful piece of furniture for bedroom: 
1 ida at, for Hope Chest. for Graduation, Wedding or 
ae UE GU. E — If’ not satisfied, chest may be 
within ere at our eBaNss, Illustrated catalog wit re enw 

lew prices now read: WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG X< 


SUPERIOR RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY 
1042 Security Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 38) 


pinky again—’n—why, the butterfly’s 
gone—the baby’s soul is back. I’m 
going to go and tell the Ogre, Dr: Billy.”’ 

“The Ogre?”’ 

“Yes, your father out 'n the auto.” 

' Dr. Billy laughed heartily. “All 
right, skip out and tell Dad I'll be there 
shortly: The baby’s going to be napping 
peacefully as quick as you can say ‘Jack 
Robinson.’”’ 

The old gentleman was fidgeting in 
the automobile. ‘‘Plague take this sore 
foot,’’ he growled as Sylvia delivered the 
message. ‘“‘I wish I could get out and 
help the boy. Here, take my medicine 
case in to him, he might want to use it.”’ 

She returned to the. house, lugging the 
worn leather case. 

“Poor old Dad,”’ said Dr. Billy, “‘he’s 
laid up just now with a sore foot, but I 
inveigled him to come with me for a 
little drive this afternoon. He's. like 
a caged lion when he can’t be gallavant- 
ing about with his old medicine case— 
he’s carried it almost every day for 
forty years. Looks it, doesn’t it?’’ His 
deep, hearty laugh rang through the 
poor little rooms. 

*““Well, Princess,’’ he said, taking a 
last look at the baby, now sleeping 
quietly in its little crib, “‘let’s be on our 
way rejoicing.” 

The man tried to express his thanks, 
incoherently, with downcast eyes, and 
the woman took Dr. Billy’s warm hand 
gratefully between her own cold ones, 
and then, completely overcome by his 
kind good-bye, she threw her arms about 
the old doctor’s medicine case, pressed 
it to her breast and covered its worn 
leather sides with kisses. 

“Don’t thank me,” said Dr. Billy, 
“thank the Fairy Princess, here. I 
I wouldn't have known without her.’’ 

But outin the car, Sylvia said, witha 
wistful little question in her voice, “It 
was really you, and not the White 
Butterfly at all, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Me!’’ said Dr. Billy with ungram- 
matical surprise. ‘Me! Why, you know, 
Princess, I couldn’t have done a single, 
solitary thing it if hadn’t been for the 
White Butterfly. I’m mighty glad you 
let me in on the Fairy Secret. It’s a 
dandy! And both together I think we 
can do something for those poor folks, 
don't you?”’ 


T WAS nearly supper-time when Dr. 

Billy stopped his car in front of the 

Little Gray House, and accompanied 
Sylvia to the door. 

**Good-bye, Daddy Jim’s little girl— 
or Fairy Princess—or whatever you 
are. Don’t forget me, will you?”’ 

**Good-bye, Dr. Billy, ’course I won’t 
forget you, 'n don’t you forget what you 
promised—that you'd ride out to the 
Stubbles real, real often,’’ she said, shak- 
ing a grimy forefinger at him. ‘‘’Cause 
I think I’m going to need you lots o’ 
times.”’ 

*T hope you wiil,”’ said Dr. Billy, and 
with a far-away smile on his face, he went 
back to the car where the old doctor 
was impatiently waiting. 

“Funny little kiddie,’’ he said as they 
sped away, ‘‘with the babble about poets 
and princesses and baby souls and the 
little white stone marked ‘mother,’ 
and her wonderful Daddy Jim, and Min- 
erva, the cat, and—”’ 

“Well, well, well, Billy, I should think 
you’d reached (Continued on page 41) 
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A Delightful Tes 


To bring you prettier teeth 


This offers you a ten-day test which 
will bea revelation to you. It will 
show -you the way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. 


Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. You 


should learn how much it means to 


you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less 
by film. The fresh film is viscous— 
you can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 


Old methods of brushing leave much 
of that film intact. The film absorbs 
stains, so the teeth look discolored. 
Film is the basis of tartar. 


e 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 


rhea. So most tooth troubles are now 
Pansad PAT. OFF. 4 
RCG.U.S, epsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 


traced to that film, and they are almost 
universal. 


Now we combat it 


Dental. science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. Many 
careful tests have proved their effi- 
ciency. “Leading dentists everywhere 
urge their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. It complies 
with modern requirements. And these 
two great film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essential. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 

Send the coupon for a 10- Day Tube 
and watch these effects for a while. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Then judge the benefits by what you 
see and feel. You will be amazed. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 874, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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for Illustrated PROSPECTUS. MR. SINCLAIR, 
Dealer in insects, Dept. 29, Ocean Park, Calif.. 
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: Baby Chix Full-blooded stock. One 
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from Parts 
PARKLING with life and color, 


and quite “different.” So fascinating 
that you'll find it hard to make a choice. 
Exclusive illustrations, with simple instruc- 
tions for making, in the new Heminway 
Blouse Book. Made up in HEMINWAY 


ext BLOUSE TWIST 
(An Artificial Silk) 


—a specially twisted thread for the new 
blouse creations, available in all the new 
shades. While the supply lasts, a copy of 
this book will be sent for 10c (stamps or 
coin), to help defray cost of preparation, 
shipping, etc. 
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and a Real Joy to Make 


Ca of graceful flowing lines, 
sporty sweaters, dainty dresses, chic 
scarfs—all within reach at little cost. Texto 
Yarn Book No. 3 fully describes and 
illustrates these exquisite models, made up 
in HEMINWAY 


ent 


—a thread of super-lustre, easy-working 
excellence. You'll thrill at the silky touch 
and delight at the sight of these garments 
growing under your fingers. Send for the 
book while it lasts — 10c in stamps or coin. 


YARN 
(An Artificial Silk) 


Yourdealerhas or canget the HeminwayTexto products. 


THE H.K.H. SILK CO. of N. Y., INC. 
Dept. U,120 E. 16th Street, New York City 


FREE: Circulars 27, 28, 29, 
giving models shown above, 
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True Tales of the Forest 


TOLD BY 


The Old Chief of the Iroquois 


By Jean M. Thompson. 


banks of Otter Lake, far in the 

North country, an Indian yillage 
governed by a wise Old Chief whom all 
the tribes of the Iroquois respected and 
loved. In the wigwam of the Old Chief 
dwelt also his grandson, an orphan, 
christened by his grandmother Little 
Beaver. This fine name had been given 
him wisely, because the Indians respect 
and protect the beaver, for he is wise and 
industrious, and not easily discouraged, 
and the Old Chief hoped that, in time, 
Little Beaver would follow the example 
of the patient animal, becoming both 
wise and brave. 

The Old Chief and Little Beaver were 
great companions. One day they saw 
@ porcupine waddling over the piny 
trails and, as they watched the slow dull 
animal, the Old Chief told Little Beaver 
the story of— 


Oven THERE stood on the pleasant 


Little Bear and the Porcupine 


NCE there lived in a deep hollow 

hemlock tree an old porcupine 
named Kagh. Througk the winter months 
he slept there while fierce blizzards rocked 
his home. In the Spring Kagh awoke, 
and the very first thing he did was to 
scratch his way out of his hollow den and 
feast upon the little green hemlock buds 
which hung close to his “oor. 

“Old Kagh was not beautiful! He 
wore stiff ugly quills which sprouted forth 
all over his ungainly body, growing long- 
est upon his round back. Walking 
through the piny woods he would rattle 
all his shining quills together, muttering 
softly to himself through his stiff whiskers 
as he moped along; ‘unk-wunk, unk- 
wunk!’ 

“Now. Little Bear, the Indian boy, 
knew and loved, as a brother, all the 
wild. furry-coated things of the forest. 
Often he would speak to them when he 
met them on the trails, as he slipped si- 
lently on his way, wearing the soft, beau- 
tifully embroidered moccasins which his 
mother had made for him. ; 


= NE evening as Little Bear, the Indi- 

an boy, passed through the forest 
he came to a little hill where stood many 
sweet apple trees laden with fruit. A 
family of raccoons were already there 
feasting. After which they all began 
thriftily to gather apples to carry home. 
Each raccoon carried two apples, one in 
each cheek. All night they worked there, 
so when morning came there were no 
apples left. 

“The very next day came Little Bear 
by, and as he reached the apple trees 
along came poor old Kagh, the porcupine, 
searching for sweet apples which he 
loved perhaps best of anything else in 
the world. Alas! Hewas too late. The 
greedy raccoons had stripped every tree. 


Drawings by Charles Livingston Bull 


Sadly and slowly poor old Kagh 
dragged himself homewards to his wait- 
ing family; all the way he clicked his 
quills angrily, scolding crossly to himself 
through his whiskers; ‘unk-wunk, unk- 
wunk,’ as he traveled. As it chanced, 
Little Bear, the Indian boy, saw poor dis- 
appointed old Kagh and, feeling sorry 
for him, and wishing to do him a kind 
act, that night hit upon a plan. 


% E RESOLVED to go into the deep 

forest and seek out Koash, the very 
tallest pine tree in the woods. There he 
would plead to Wakanda, the Good Spirit, 
which the Indians believe surely dwells 
in the heart of the greatest pine trees in 
the forest. For Little Bear believed 
Wakanda would aid him and show the 
porcupine a way to gather and store his 
apples before winter came. 

“‘Just at moonrise Little Bear reached 
the spot where Koash, the big solitary 
pine tree, stood all alone. Big white 
moths, and bats, with black velvet wings, 
whirled close to the little Indian boy’s 
head, but he was not a coward, for he 
wished most of all to please Wakanda, 
the spirit of the pine. He determined to 
dance before it the hopping dance of 
Tsina, the turkey, which was very funny. 

“So Little Bear danced and hopped 
wildly about, singing sweetly, ‘Hwa- 
hwa-hu-a,’ over and over again, and all 
the while the little fringes upon his leg- 
gings and smock fluttered and danced, 
too, as he skipped merrily upon the pine 
needles beneath the big tree: Over- 
head, Mankoke, the big cat-faced owl, 
stared down in great surprise, forget- 
ting to hoot, while from many a hidden 
little nest furry faces were poked forth, 
and curious eyes watched the Indian boy 
as he danced the hopping dance of the 
turkeys in the moonlight. 


id EXT night along came Kagh, the 

porcupine, peering about with his 
dull black eyes. Finally he came right up- 
on a sweet apple tree loaded with apples! 
For once he had beaten the sly raccoons. 
Kagh ate and ate his fill, then he did a 
very strange thing, which he had never 
done before. Instead of trying to carry 
home just two apples, as usual, the por- 
cupine found a spot where the apples lay 
thickest, then, lying down among them, 
he rolled his body about, and when he 
stood up again, every shining quill upon 
his body held an apple! 

“Happy Kagh! Then, very slowly and 
carefully, because of his heavily laden 
quills, he went back home, grunting to 
himself cheerfully, ‘unk-wunk, unk- 
wunk!’ And Little Bear, who was 
watching him all this time skipped with 
glee, for he knew for certain that Wa- 
kanda, the spirit of the pine, although 
unseen, had heeded him, and been 


He went back home grunting to himself cheerfully, ‘‘Unk-wunk, unk-wunk !”” 
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Weare sure that every 
mother who brings up 
her baby in accordance 
with its practical, scien- 
tific advice will be a good 
friend of ours all her life. 
‘Friendship is the best 

investment we know. 

But the book is also an 
a ~~ expression of our grati- 
tude to babies. Babies have been good 
customers of ours for nearly half a 
century. 

Mennen Borated Talcum has kept 
three generations of babies happy— 
has soothed and protected their fat 
little legs and bodies. 

And in the last three years, Kora- 
Konia also has won its way into 
the nursery. As you probably know, 
Kora-Konia is amazingly efficient for 
prickly heat, chafing, baby rashes and 
all severe skin irritations. It forms a 
waterproof, velvety film which clings 
for hours, protecting while it heals. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum, 7 


We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 
at once for your copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 


THe Mennen Company 


343 Central Avenue 
Newark, fV.J. USA. 
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There Js a Difference 
In Sweepers 
Note These Facts 


Bissell’s is more than four 
wheels, abrush an a box, Only 
issell’s has the famous “Cyco” 
Ball Bearings— principle that 
always brings the brush in cor- 
rect contact with any kind of 
carpet or rug, making sweeping 
easier and more thorough. It is 
the ¢ eapest sweeper—“per year 

service. Its average life is 10 
to 15 years. So the cost is only a 

limes per year. 

Ard it is made better and 
stronger throughout—the hend- 
jest and most efficient sweeping 
tool made. 


BISSELL’S 


““Cyco”’ Ball Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


Now Priced as Low as $5 


There are other models at $4.50— 
Toy sweepets to delight little girla 
and teach tidiness habits, 25c and up. 

All prices slightly higher in West, 
‘South, and Canada. At dealers 
‘everywhere. Booklet on request. 

Put Your Sweeping Reliance 
on @ Bissell's Appliance 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


228 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Oldest and Largest 
Sweeper Makers 


RO) 


For 60 years the safest 
form of Modified 


Milk for Babies 


Send for Sample and 
Mother Book FREE 


NESTLE'S FOOD CO. 
75 Nestlé Bldg. New York 


NESTLE’S 
MILK FOOD 


» ‘“ 4 ” 
@, “Mizpah” Baby Nipples 
' Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 
Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 
Valve (A) prevents vacutm. Inside ribs (B) 
prevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 
THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.B 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, inclading | two 

sets of Pane oat $3.50. isit- 

ecard pana 06. Write for samples. 
LS cnekavine co., 


1005 Shesenat St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


pleased with his dance of the turkeys, 
in the moonlight. 

“‘And had he not taught the dull-witted 
porcupine a fine lesson in thrift, which, 
to this day, he has never forgotten. For 
always, now, porcupines gather sweet 
apples and store them in just this way. 

“And itis said because of his gratitude 
to the brave little Indian boy, who went 
into the backwoods alone in the night 
to dance his hopping dance to aid poor 
Kagh, the porcupine, that ever since that 
time all the porcupines leave beneath 
apple trees bundles of shining quills for 
their friends, the Indians; that they may 
weave them into fine wampum belts and 
decorate their moccasins,’’ finished the 
Old Chief. 

To which Little Beaver eagerly replied, 
“Oh, grandfather, I know just who that 
little boy was who danced the hopping 
dance of the turkeys before the spirit 
of the pine tree to help the porcupine. It 
was you, grandfather!’’ declared Little 
Beaver boldly, “for, as a boy, you were 
named Little Bear.”’ 

“Kaw, you are as wise as Mankoke, 
the cat-faced owl,’’ replied the Old Chief, 
laughing. ‘Yes, it was I.” 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 39) 


your second childhood, talking baby talk 
and muttering about fairies,’ said his 
father gruffly. But Dr. Billy noticed— 
and his gray eyes twinkled—that just 
before they came to the bend in the 
road, the old doctor looked back and 
waved his handkerchief to a little blue- 
gingham figure that hung over the fence 
in front of the Little Gray House and 
flapped a white sunbonnet at the dis- 
appearing car. 


CHAPTER II 


Sylvia Makes a Wish 


ND so the little Jones baby is going 
to get well?’’ asked Daddy Jim, 
stroking Sylvia’s curls. The two were 
sitting on the vine-shaded porch of the 
Little Gray House, in the clover-scented 
June twilight. Sylvia had been recount- 
ing the wonderful happenings of the 
day. 

“Yes, Daddy Jim, and Mrs. Jones was 
so glad she cried, and then she just 
kissed and squeezed Dr. Billy’s father’s 
medicine case real hard, and even Mr. 
Jones had tears in his eyes—I s’posc he’d 
been thinking he’d have to go to the bad 
when Dr. Billy came. Of course, he 
isn’t quite a doctor yet, but he said he 
was studying hard at a big school, and 
pretty soon he’d be one and make sick 
folks well and mend their broken bones. 
I asked him if he could fix broken hearts, 
too, ‘cause I heard the Poet say there 
was just one Great Doctor who cotld, 
and Dr. Billy said that was one thing he 
was goin’ to specialize in, if he could— 
but he said they were awful hard to fix 
sometimes, harder’n arms and legs. 

“He likes to read books like yours, 
Daddy Jim, ’n he said you ’n I looked a 
lot alike when I showed him your picture 
i 

“Sylvia,"’ said Daddy Jim sternly, 
“did he come in here?”’ 

“Just to the door, Daddy, dear, but he 
could see the bookcases from the porch, 
‘n he said— ‘My! what a lots 0’ books 
your daddy has.’ ’N I told him we had 
lots more packed away. I told him how 
you read stories to me nights, ’n Sundays, 
‘n that once you read one about a goddess 
named Minerva, ’n I liked it so well I 
named my kitten that. ’N I told him 
what good things you could make, 
Daddy Jim— waffles ’n pop corn 'n 
oyster stew ’n how you taught me every- 
thing at home, ’cause we’d moved around 
so much I couldn’t go to school, ’n how 
awful much we missed mother dear, ’n— 
’n he just patted my hand, Daddy Jim, 
’n his eyes got all shiny ’n he said he knew 
just how it was, ‘cause he missed his 
mother, too. ’N then he told me all 
about their great big dark house at 
Fairmont, with just the Ogre ’n Hannah 
n Tim—” 

“The Ogre!”’ 

“Yes, Daddy Jim, that’s his father. 
I call him that ’cause he roared at me ’n 
shook his fist when Imade’emstop. Dr. 
Billy said he wasn’t always awful cross, 
but he’s got a sore foot ’n that makes 
him worse.”’ 
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Dull Peniaches 
Bilious Attacks 


Sleeplessness 
Why they occur and how to prevent them. 


EADACHES, biliousness, inability to secure sound and 
refreshing sleep—these are but a few of the ways in 
which Nature tries to warn you that constipation may be 


menacing health—even threatening life itself. 


A distinguished physician has stated that thousands, perhaps millions, of 
men and women have brought on themselves untold miseries by failing 
to eliminate promptly poisonous food waste; that they have shortened 
their lives and greatly impaired their efficiency and usefulness. 


How May Constipation Be Overcome? 


How may its recurrence be prevented? Not by the use of 
laxatives or cathartics, for, in the opinion of an eminent 
authority, an inestimable amount of injury is done by the use 
of these intestinal irritants, most of which provide temporary 
relief only, at the expense of permanent injury. 

Science has found a newer, better way; a means as simple as 


Nature itself. Bac, 
Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. 
Thus it is easily eliminated. But when you are constipated, 
this natural lubricant is not sufficient. 


To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, 
leading medical authorities conducted exhaustive research. 
They have discovered that the gentle lubricating action of 
Nujol most closely resembles that of Nature’s own lubricant. 
As Nujol is not a laxative it cannot gripe. Itis not a medicine 
in any sense of the word—and, like pure water, it is harmless. 


These facts have led to its adoption in leading hospitals throughout the 
world for the treatment of constipation. 


The lubricating action of N ujol has helped thousands of people to lengthen 
their days and wonderfully increase their capacity for usefulness, activity 
and enjoyment of life. Test Nujol yourself. For sale at any drug-store, 
or send coupon today for free sample. 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. INUJOL 
Relieves Constipation 
Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


MISTOL, a new product, for 
Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, 


Laryngitis, Bronchitis Hoassaness 
and acute paroxysms of Asthma. 
Made by the makers of Nujol. 


Nujol, Room 806-K, 44 Beaver Street, New York 


For this coupon and 15 cents stamps or‘coin, enclosed, to cover 
packing and postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol. 
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a Cut 


Dutch-Colonial types, new Colonial Bungalows, Delightful Dwell- 
ing types, English and American Homes, Bungalows and Summer 
cottages—from the modest design of four rooms to the more 
pretentious home of 12 rooms or greater. Get this book— the 
most valuable building guide in the world. 


What Is Your Dollar Worth? 


The dollars you have saved up for the purchase of a home are worth just 
what your buying judgment makes them worth. There are a lot of 
ways to spend that money. Spend it wisely—where it will get the 
greatest value. An Aladdin Home will save youa substantial amount 
through eliminating dealers’ profits, sé wing over 18% waste in lumber and lower- 
ing labor costs 30% to 40%. Aladdin Homes come direct to you from one of our 
~ mills located in the Meares timber country, thereby reducing freight charges. 
They are built of standardized materials, saving waste and are cut to fit, saving 
hundreds of hours of carpenter labor. Over a hundred beautiful and modern homes 
are pictured in the Aladdin catalog. Send stamps for this catalog No. 1738 at once. 


Aladdin Prices Include All Material 


Sufficient material for the completion of the home according to specifications is 
guaranteed to every Aladdin customer. Prices include all framing lumber, joists, 
bridging, sub- flooring, studding, sheathing, rafters, roof sheathing, thickest shingles 
of highest quality (5 to 2), building paper, all millwork. siding or slate surfaced shingles 
or red cedar shingles for outside walls, outside finish terial, molding of various 
kinds, window and door frames and sash, doors, for exteri>r and interior, stairs and 
steps, interior woodwork, lock sets, complete hard e, window weights, sash 
cord, pulleys, hinges, nails of proper sizes, glass, tif<f ng, galvanized ridge roll, 
paints, oils, stains, varnish, lath—complete for every h nd guaranteed to reach 
you in first-class condition. Send stamps today for datalog No. 1738. 


The Aladdin Co., Nana: 


Branches; Offices and Mills; Wilmington, North Carolina; 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Portland, Oregon 
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The two sat quietly for a few minutes. 
Daddy Jim's eyes followed the road that 
wound past the house, up over the brow 
of the hill and away, like a gray ribbon 
in the dusky twilight. Then he looked 
down at the golden head nestled against 
his arm. 

“Sylvia,’’ he said, and she raised her 
eyes in surprise at the stern tones. 
Daddy Jim’s voice was usually as gentle 
as a mother’s. ‘Sylvia, there are two 
things Daddy wants you to remember— 
two things that are very important. 
Never bring’a stranger into our house or 
tell anything about our personal affairs.”’ 

“Why not, Daddy Jim? Is there 
something about us that we don’t want 
anyone to know?”’ she asked. 

“There is something we don't talk 
about. But you must love and trust 
Daddy Jim and not ask questions. Will 
you do that?’’ 

Sylvia nodded and then she took his 
hand in hers and squeezed it tight. 

*““And the second thing is this, dear: 
Daddy doesn’t want you to have any- 
thing to do with the dark girl—Leah— 
the one who helped you catch the butter- 
fly. She belongs to the Warren tribe 
and they are trash—just trash. They 
steal and lie—and the Stubbles will never 
be a decent place to live in while they 
remain. I’ve been trying to get rid of 
them ever since Pety Swanson appointed 
me constable, and.I shall keep trying 
until they are wiped out, root and 
branch.” 

“But, Daddy Jim,” protested Sylvia, 
twining her arm about his neck, ‘“‘she 
must be good ’cause she helped to save 
the baby’s soul, and she looked so lone- 
some, an’ I guess she was scared, ’cause 
she said the man would beat her.”’ 

*“*No, dear,’’ said Daddy Jim, gravely. 
“*The daughter of such people can’t be 
a fit friend for (Continued on page 43) 
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Old Materials 
Send today for our new 


dorsed by Paderewshi. Masterteachers guide and coach you, | Ut day she picked up the well-worn little Babv Chicks by Chicks 
handsomely illus- 


Lessons 8 marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Ny eee ¢ from select 
in colors, which 


Writenaming course you are interested 

An Instrument; in:Piano,Harmony, Voice, Sr cook book. The leaves fluttered open to s 

Music, Violin Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, janjo or Hi eed O Organ recipemarked, “ Benny’sBirthday Cake. 

—and we will sen ‘or it R ] d the book . 

osemary closed the book quickly but ducing stock. popular sob Bore oh 120 
tells in detail how we y q xf each and up. FREE Tilivery by Parcel Post. 
transform your  worn- Write for catalog at once. 
out rugs, carpets and 
Ohio © 


UniversityExtension Conservatory, 597 Siegel-Myers Bidp., Chicago when Benny turned his eyes back to his 
old_elothes into beau- AERDALE POULTRY FARM 
Your Hair or Combings 


4 ? work she slipped it in the pocket of her 
tiful new rugs. Many (Y ney Box A Springfield, 
MADE INTO SWITCHES OF WATCH CHAINS 


dress and smiled at the back of Benny’s 
new designs & colors, 
We offer you an opportunity to earn — mon- 
Reasonable Prien. 


F - head in a way that—had he seen—would 
This Book Free! nih appa ah ec age Rh cpp acd op have completely demoralized Benny. 
Just send your name MOLLY street and house dresses among your 

MRS. W. AMBS 
Otsego, Mich. 


C 


And so one day when the little house 
and eddress and we will forward the book to you neighbors and friends. Every woman wants 
y Ace mom aiaheitisice, aateetinay was all clean and sweet at last, Rosemary 


designed low-priced dresses. Mrs. Burge, & stole up the gray footpath earlier than 
Write for detail. ‘The Domestic Products | usual and with a basket on her arm. 
Co., 53 Davies Bldg., Dayton, O. Once in the still house her hands fairly 

flew. And there began to appear on the 
fine old walnut table a fairy feast. 
There was dainty linen, shining glass and 
flowers and food. But in the very 
midst of things there was set a birthday 
cake, all frosted and with candles all 
ready to be lit. 

Rosemary was hurriedly scribbling a 
note she meant to leave when Benny 
came quietly into his home. For he had 
suddenly remembered that this was his 
birthday and had dropped his work 
early. 

He stood very still looking at the 
smooth bent head of the girl and beyond 
her to that birthday cake so like the ones 
that he remembered. 

*“Rosemary!”’ 

He hushed her frightened little cry in 
his comforting, conquering arms and held 
her close the better to tell her all the 
dreams and hopes thathad lain so long 
in his lonely heart. 

And when he found that she, too, had 
dreamed—of him and home and that 
fairy garden, there was no stopping 
Benny Kenyon. He claimed her openly, 
won her fairly and carried her in triumph 
to the house on the hill whose moss-- 
green roofs and columned porches now 
gleam and glimmer in the heart of a glow- 
ing hillside garden, such a garden as only 
a bravely gay mother could fashion in the 
twilight from out her heart's dreams and 
for a child's delight. 


with our compliments. Live agents wanted. 
HOME WEAVING WORKS, INC., 
1661 Milwaukee Avenue. Established 1902. Dept. 8. Chicago 


Delicious Ice 
Cream in 10 Minutes 


Think of it! Great fluffy dishes of pure 
ice cream—wholesome, nourishing, 
refreshing — at a moment’s notice! 


At last the ideal freezer! Made entirely of steel, every part 
heavily retinned; ice pail of galvanized iron—cannot break, 
rust or get out of order. Can and dasher move in opposite 
directions, thus making velvety ice cream at a minimum of 
time, labor and expense. Removable clamp firmly fastens 
ice cream pail to table, freezer cannot slip or slide and oper- 
ator’s entire effort is devoted to making ice cream, not 
trying to hold freezer in place. 


oO This Double Action, Two Quart 


Ice Cream Freezer—Yours Without Cost 


“Nas 


Our Saaaae Fashion Magazine 


is more than just a pattern catalogue. 
It contains approximately 400 pattern 
styles three pages of embroidery de- 
signs to be used with the patterns, a 

fashion talk, points for the needle, and 
a complete seven-lesson course in dress- 
making. Price ro cents a copy. Send 
orders to Fashion Dept; Womaai sWorld. 


While the supply lasts—we will send you this 
New Standard Freezer, complete with table 
clamp, charges prepaid, for only 6 yearly sub- 
scriptions to Woman’s World at 50c each (one 
of thém may be your own renewal). 


We want you to know about the splendid re- 
wards we are giving for introducing Woman’s 
World to your friends. That’s the purpose 
of this remarkable offer. Take advantage of 
it now. Get your order in at once. 


Woman’s World Neighborhood Club 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Or we will send you the freezer, charges pre- 
paid, without the table clamp for 5 
yearly subscriptions. 


WEET. SPRING, which comes with vio- 
lets in her hair and crowns her beauty 
with the rose, is Nature’s symbol for 

the rebirth of trees, of flowers, of the thou- 
eand different living things. 

To man, the Spring brings new life, too. 
But man must sometimes aid Nature in 
the work of rejuvenation. - 


You will. find in Nature’s Remedy 
(NM Tablets) an ideal vegetable Spring 
Tonic and corrective, which will aid 
in relieving the tized out feeling, con- 
stipation, biliousness, headaches and 
other distressing symptoms which 
come after the inactivity and slug- 
gishness. of winter. 

Nature’s Remedy (NY Tablets) does more 
than a laxative. It tones the stomach, in- 
eréases the assimilation and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the blood 
by aiding Nature to re-establish the vigorous 
and harmonious tunctioning which makes 
the bady feel like new. NR Tablets are com- 
Panions of the Spring. 


§ Tablets 


Used for over 
30 years 


Chips off the Old Block 


AR JUNIORS —Little NRs 


One-third of regular dose. 
Made of same ingredi- 
ents, then candy coated. 
_- “eee For children and adults. 
Have youtried them? Send a 2c. stamp for 
Postage on liberal sample in the attractive 
blue'and yellow box. A. H. LEWIS MEDI- 
CINE CO., Dept. W St, Louis, Mo. 


Jrs 


CANDY 
COATED 


ry 


Do You Dare | 


to raise your arms freely in this sea: 
son’s thin waists and gowns low cut? 
Your mind will be at ease if you use 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scientifical- 

ly correct for the purposé of safely 

removing hair from the face, neck or 
under-arms., 

It leaves the skin clear, firm and 

erfectly smooth—and is easy 

cet hes 
ists sell Delatone, or an 
il mt oz. jar will.be mailed 


toany address on receipt of $1. 
PHARMACAL CO. 


yt 


10 Cents a Day Pays 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 42) 


you, no matter how much you may have 
liked her. Don’t you see that, little girl? 
You must trust Daddy’s judgment.’ ’ 

Sylvia bowed her head in submission. 
Her father watched her thoughtfully, 
as she clasped her hands about her knees 
and raised her face to the summer stars 
that were beginning to blink in the sun- 
set sky, watched her hungrily until the 
golden head was blurred by the tender 
mist in his eyes. 

Sylvia broke the’ silence with a sing- 
song little incantation: 


“Star light, star bright, 

First star I’ve seen tonight! 

I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish tonight!’’ 


““And what is the wish of the Fairy 
Princess?”’ asked Daddy Jim, shaking 
off the quiet mood that had been stealing 
over him. 

“Oh—”’ said Sylvia, raising a beam- 
ing face, “I wish—I wish I knew the 
answers to all the ‘whys’ in the whole 
wide world!”’ 

“Ho, ho!’’ laughed Daddy Jim, throw- 
ing back his head and laughing so heartily 
that Minerva, who had been dozing 
in the cushioned porch chair, jumped 
lightly down and tapped his knee gently 
witha playful paw. ‘‘Whatavery, very 
queer and foolish wish for a Fairy Prin- 
cess! Why, I thought you’d wish for 
a pink satin dress or a diamond necklace 
—or a coach and four, or a gold castle 
with silver windows or—”’ 

Sylvia clapped her hands delightedly. 
**Oh, Daddy, Daddy Jim, whatever ’n 
the world made you think I wanted 
those things. I’d rather live in the 
Little Gray House than in a gold castle, 
‘n I’d rather wear my blue gingham 
dress ’n ride on Bump’s back, than wear 
pink satin ’n ride in a coach. What 
made you say my wish was foolish?’’ 

“Because, dear,’’ said Daddy Jim, 
smoothing her curls, and growing grave 
again, “if your poor little head knew the 
answers to all the ‘whys’ in the whole 
wide world there wouldn't be any room 
left for birds and bees and faiies and 
flowers and poets and white butterflies. 
And your poor heart—why, it would be 
so cracked and splintered and broken 
that not even your friend, Dr. Billy, 
with all his specializing, could fix it 
again—for he told you the truth when 
he said that broken hearts were much 
harder to mend than arms and legs.”’ 


cs ELL, then, Daddy Jim, couldn’t 

I change my wish—’n make one 
about my birthday—that’s coming next 
week?’’ asked Sylvia, throwing her arms 
about him. 

“Of course you could,’’ said Daddy 
Jim, ‘‘and I'd not be a bit surprised if it 
would come true, since you don’t care 
about gold castles and diamond neck- 
laces and things of that sort.” 

“Oh, goody! Then this is what I 
wish,’’ said Sylvia, shutting her eyes 
tightly and screwing up her face until 
the dimples in her cheeks showed. ‘“‘I 
wish you ’n I could go on a journey, 
daddy—you ’n I together.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


To Make the Luncheon 
Basket on Page 23 


The bag part in the center is a deep yellow 
strip 36x12 inches. Cut the top edge into 
scallops, to give the appearance of petals, and 
gather the lower edge with needle and thread. 
Paste the gathered edge onto a three-inch card- 
board circle. Paste the opening in the side so 


% Page 43 


*“T want to tell 
the Whole World about it’’ 


That wish is being gratified. Millions of 
people are reading this message from a moth- 
er to the mothers of the world. What a 
glorious privilege it is to be the bearer of such a 
message, and what a splendid thing it is to be 
able to write such a message out of a grateful 
heart, because this message will never die, It 
is writter in the life of a boy, and it will be 
rewritten over and over again in the lives of 
other boys whose lives will touch other -lives 
and who will become the fathers of other boys. 


“Would be pleased to have you advise me how I 
can obtain Whole Grain Wheat closeto home, 
or whether or not you send it direct by parcels 
post in small quantities I first became interested 
in this food when I saw it advertised in the ‘“SuN- 
DAY VISITOR,” and since then have been getling it 
through your Terre Haute agent. 


“T want to say I have been using it for myself 
and my children, and the results are wonderful. 
Ihave a boy seven years of age and ever since he 
was two years old has been greatly under weight 
‘and has a delicate, under-nourished appearance. 
All this in spite of the fact that he had had plenty 
of good nourishing food, plenty of rest, and plenty 
of exercise in fresh air. I had despaired of-ever 
being able to bring him up to normal. When I 
started feeding him Whole Grain Wheat it 

_ was onlyin a half-hearted sort of way. I thought I 
had done everything and I never would have be- 
lieved it would do what it has done. The 
results have been absolutely mar- 

_-velous in. the last two months. Ail our 

- acquaintances are commenting on it, and his teacher 
has asked me what I did; she said, for the benefit 
of other chitdren. 


“T am so enthusiastic over Whole Grain 
Wheat I feel I want to tell the whole world about 
it. At least every mother should know about this 
food and what it will do for the growing child.” 
—Mrs. N. F. Shulke, 500 Central Ave., 
Decatur, Il 


This letter came to us. unsolicited. We did 
not even Know Mrs. Shulke was using or had 
ever used Whole Grain Wheat. We get 
hundreds of such letters day after day. For 
example: Professor I. Cressler, Connorsville, 
Inid., wrote: ““We have a young nephew in 
our house to whom your Whole Grain Wheat 
has been of the greatest benefit, and he is 
being changed from a puny lad of ten into 
a robust youngster of twelve. We are 
grateful to you.’’ There is many a boy and 
many a girl, and many a grown-up who has 
partaken of this new elixir of life and found in 
it'a marvelous food. It is an astounding fact 
that this oldest of human foods has never before 
through all the ages been available to man- 
kind in its suprenie nutritional effects until 
Whole Grain Wheat was made possible 
through the discovery of how to cook wheat 
without the loss of any of its elements or a dis- 
turbance of their mysteriously balanced com- 
bination. This great discovery we believe is 
destined to mark a new era in the history of 
mankind. Most of the -diseases of the world 
are the result of wrong food, or ‘‘foodless”’ 
food. No man or woman can be normal or 
natural, or experience the glorious force of 
life and the inexpressible power of the mind 
forces, unless he or she can keep the life- 
stream, which is the blood-stream, free from 
depletion of its strangely balanced sixteen 
mineral and chemical elements, and which is 
subject to depletion’ with every heart-throb. 
Surely one cannot deny that the blood feeds 


the nerves, bones, muscles and tissues of the 
body hour after hour, as the beating, pumping 
heart forces the blood throughout the body 
and keeps it alive. You cannot get something 
from nothing. What the blood. possesses it 
must give up to sustain life. It cannot con- 
tmue to give up unless it has some source from 
which it can be replenished, hour by hour, and 
day by day. Food and food alone’can re- 
plenish it, when combined with air and water. 
What does your food-contain? You cannot 
know! Even if you. knew before it was 
cooked, you cannot know after it has been 
cooked, because boiling distills’ and destroys 
in the presence of oxygen; baking evaporates 
and destroys and changes in the presence of 
oxygen. There is only one substance that is used 
as a food that contains in its, raw, ripe, natural 
state all the required elements of the blood in 
balanced combination and in assimilable form, 
and that substance is wheat. Whole Grain 
Wheat is the-only cooked food in the world 
that is identical in its constituent elements 
with the raw, ripe, natural grain of wheat. 
The method of cooking is protected by the 
United States and Canadian governments, 
and it is not possible to cook wheat by any 
other known method or means and retain 
all the elements and balance of the elements. 
It is the “‘safety first’”’ in foods. Send $2.00 
for one dozen ten oz. tins, a three weeks’ sup- 
ply, parcels post prepaid; if west of Denver 
send $2.65; or better still send $7.20 for a case 
of four dozen (saves you eighty cents); if west 
of Denver send $9.60; all charges paid. Be- 
cause Whole Grain Wheat is guaranteed to 
reduce your meat and grocery bill 25 to 50 per 
cent when eaten twice a day, it is not sold 
through the grocery store. Order direct 
until an agent distributor is appointed in your 
locality. Energetic men and women are estab- 
lishing themselves in a profitable and ever- 
growing business selling Whole Grain Wheat 
direct to the consumer in their community. 
Must be of good character and able to supply 
customers promptly. No one employed until 
he or she has proved to themselves the mar- 
velous effects of this wonder-food. Send for 
a four dozen case and prove it on yourself 
Sold under the broad guarantee that if eaten 
twice a day for thirty days-and the user is not 
physically and mentally improved we will 
refund the purchase price, and the guarantee 
is backed. by a $5,000,000.00 corporation. 
You may know of some one peculiarly fitted 
for this work who wishes to permanently es- 
tablish himself or herself in connection with a 
business that is becoming world-wide and 
growing at a tremendous rate. Whole Grain 
Wheat Co., 1919 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, 
Til. Chicago readers telephone orders, Ra- 
venswood 4101 or 4102. No delivery charges. 
Canadian address, 26 Wellington St. E., -To- 
ronto, Ont. Toronto readers telephone orders 
Main 4489. If you have a friend troubled 
with any ailment of any nature whatsoever, 
not due to violence, call his or her attention 
to our broad guarantee as an act of kindness, 
remembering that practically all, if not all, 
disease is directly or indirectly traceable to 
lack of elements in our foods, essentially the 
vitamines and the mineral elements, and a 
lack of balance of the latter. Whole Grain 
Wheat contains them all, and they are not 
obtainabie in balanced combinations from 
any other single food substance known to 
man, so why take a chance of continuing 
your disease or creating one? 


REPAIR SHIRT 


AT HOME — NO PATCHING 
NO DARNING — By System 


EGG INCUBATOR 
Both 150 CHICK BROODER 
. Made of Calif. Redwood asbes- 
tos and galvanized iron covered, 


that you have a bag. 21 inches from the to 
cut small openings 14 inches apart throug 
which to run two pieces of half-inch satin 


Successfully used in our 7 Repair shirts worn oe = 
to look like new: complete illustrated instructions by mai re 1 com ; 
upon receipt of $1. Neckbands in 4 sizes, 12 to 21, with ‘O.e aya Cra on ey ee eee 


ribbon to draw the bag up. instructions for attaching mailed upon receipt of 1éc and self | grQNCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 19 
addressed stamped envelope. = 
A LUXURIOUS SEDAN 


eee ie are oe are 2) tgehes fone, D.B. Shirt Repairing Shop, 335 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


wound with deep yellow paper. A real jon- , oe 

quil or one made of crepe paper may be a 

fastened to rhe handle gad two steen grpe STARTER and LIGHTS 

aper leaves fastene Oo each side oO e * Yo u =] Ss PA R E —Drive Your Own Car 
TURN 3 


andle. . Can_you count the a 
For the outside cut six petals of light yellow eFo2 fereieots ofan, rey 
10x5% inches, tapering to points. Paste Swerpands become Ly eer. 
covered wire to the back of each of the six eet ———— 
petals so that they will stand out. Then cA wa ; 
gather them with thread and paste around the ry ——— 
Asohoo! girl of 


three-inch circular cardboard at the bottom. 
permanent, profitable business. Easy, pleasant work; 14 recently won Auto 


Kayes te ale oe ppene ap a os aos ee an re dantOther, wae as 
circle 5 inches wide. n the inside of the bag you’ surprised to find how readily people valuable prizes and hundreds of dollars sh given. Every- 
paste a six-inch paper plate to hide the joining Write at once for details, THE FIFTH AVE. body Wins! So easy you will be surprised. We ve given away 


buy. id day. 
in the bottom. _ HOSIERY CO., Dept. A, 118 Fifth Ave., New York. [ | Eordviilison, mev,144 W. Ohio Sty Dept 2705, Enicag0, Ml. 


Ie arroneet =e RTE 


$s 75 copper tanks, double walls, self- 

. p—Fregulating,complete,ready touse|| Freight 
paid east 
of Roekie: 


Racine,Wis, 


For smaller Symphonola. Style 
Pictured and others 17c to 250 a 
day. Tens of thousands giving 
satisfaction. 


SYMPHONOLAS 


No expensive attachments needed 
to play all Records. Tone natural, 
lifelike. Well built. Highest qual- 
ity equipment. 
cnpNO, MONEY DOWN 

bh an ere in U.S. 30 Days’ 
FRE Trial before you make first pay- 
puanite If pleased, take up to 2 years’ 
ime. 


RECORDS 70c EACH 


TIME INTO DOLLARS 


Thousands of women are doing it; why not you, too? 
Supply your friends and neighbors with hosiery 
of the better kind, for less money than it would 
cost in the stores. We'll help you to build up a 


Lattkhttt CO tac. 


Desk SWW522 Buffalo, N.Y. 


Woman’s World 


Woman's World New Spring Book of 


Illustrated Needlework 


1023 New Needlework Ideas 


Illustrated Needlework is a 60 page book (10144x13%4 in.) beauti- 
fully printed in colors and in black and white and filled with 


ON TEN 
DAYS TRIAL 


TF 


hundreds of the newest, daintiest and most artistic needlework 
designs imaginable. Every kind of needlework is featured. Whether 
you are a beginner or an expert you cannot afford to be without 


this valuable book. 
Complete Instructions with All Designs 


Offer No. A. For only 75c we will send Woman’s World for a full 
year and Illustrated Needlework, prepaid. 


Offer No. B. Send 2 yearly subscriptions with $1.00 in payment 
and we will send Illustrated Needlework FREE. 


Address 
Woman’s World Needlework Dept., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Don’t Send Me One Penny 


i Am Going to Mail You a Pair of the 
Latest-Style, Extra-Large, Rounde- 
Eye, Sight-Improving Spectacles 


Absolutely Free of Charge 


i want you to take a good look at the spectacles in the: above heading. Notice their size and shape. 
Compare them with the glasses you or your friends may be wearing right now. Notice the extra-large 
round eyes in these jatest-style sight-Improving spectacles. The glasses are as large and as round a8 @ 
silver dollar, as you can see in the above picture; and completely cover every part of the human eye 80 yc3 
don’t have to look over the tops of them or squint your eycs under the bottoms of them like you have to do 
when wearing the old-style small-eye spectacles for sale at stores, 


These Latest-Style, Extra-Large, Round-Eye, Sight-Improving 
Spectacles Have Taken the Country by Storm 


Thousands of spectacle-wearers from Maine to California have quit using the old-style small-eye egg- 
shaped glasses and are now wearing the latest-style extra-large round-eye sight-improving spectacles— 
which have practically taken the country by storm—and I am foing to send Foo apair of these up-to-date 
glasses complete in a very neat and handsome 10 arnt fold-filled spectacle frame, to try fully ten days on 
your own eyes in your own home without ea cent in advance or even a reference. 


You Can Wear These Latest-Style, Extra-Large, Round-Eye, Sight- Improving Spectacles 
for Far or Near, for Reading or Looking Away Off in the Distance 


As soon a3 you get them I want you to prt them onyour eyes and you will be agreeably surprised tw dis- 
cover that you can again read the firest print in P Sew ner7spaper or magazine; you will be able to thread 
the smallest-eyed needle and do the finest kind of embroidery and crocheting with them on and do it all 


night long if you like without any headaches or eye pains and with as much ease and comfort es you 
ever did ip your life. 


You Can Use Them When Cut Hunting, Driving 


= or To the Movies If You So Desire 
If yon like to go hunting occasionally, prt on these latest-style sight-Improving spectacl out 
into the woods some bright sunny morning and you will be delighted to find how greatly tee ren ae in 
sighting your gun and taking aim at yourgeme. Or, if you goto the movies once in awhile, you can take 
a seat away in the back end of the theatre—to avoid the glimmer of the lights—and you will be pleased to 
notice that even the smallest words and pictures on the screen, look just as clear and as plain to you as 
though you were sitting right jn the frontrow, with the aid of these latest-style, sight-Improving spectacles. 


Seeing Is Believing 
Now I realize that it may be hard for you to believe that these latest-style, sight-Improving specta- 
cles will again bring back to you the absolutely ee sight of your younger days. But you know theold 
saying ‘’Seeing is believing’’ and I pees will not accept one single solitary penny from you until you 
have seen these latest-style spectacles and heve found them more sight-improvinz to your own eyes than 
any spectacles you have ever bought anywhere at any price before. That is the reason why I am only ask- 
ing you to fil} out and mail me the coupon below, and I will immediately send you a handsome 10-kerat 
gold-filled pair of the latest-style, extra-large, round-eye, sight-improving 
spectacles, by mail, all charges prepaid to try fully 10 days on your own eycs 
in your own home without a cent in advance or even 8 reference. 


Cut Out this Coupon on this Line 


AMERICAN SPECTACLE HOUSE, Dep't. 160 55th & Dorchester Ave, Chicago, lll. 
entiemen:— ave rea 


our liberal offer and want you to send me by mail all charges prepaid a 
handsome 10-karat gold-filled pair of your latest-style, extra-large, round-eye, sight-improving 
spectacles complete with an up-to-date leatherette spring-back pocket-book spectacle-case which you 
are offering on ten days absolute free trial. I am going to try them out for reading or looking away 
off in the distance, for far or near, indoors or outdoors and in every way you have mentioned above, 
and if I find them al! you claim them to be after a ten days trial, I will pay you your advertising price 
of {2.85 and no more. I want you, however, to distinctly understand that if I do not find themto beright 
up-to-date in every respect or if they do not restore the absolutely perfect vision of my younger days, 
1 will return them to you without a cent of pay as I don’t intend to keep them unless they are much 
better than any spectacles I have ever used before and even then I positively will not pay for them un- 
less I consider them a bargain at the advertising price of $2.85 which you are asking for them, and you 
will have to take my word as final inthis matter. Be Sure to Answer the Following Questions s 


How many years have you 
used glasses (if any)? ANS......... «. 


How old are youP AnS......0-ceeceseeese 


_ Womans World Book 
Engademertts x Weddings 


A Brand New Book for this Year’s 
Brides—Authoritative—Up to Date 


contains 48 pages beautifully illustrated and printed. 


Our Offer 


Woman’s World Book of Engagements and Weddings 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of only 25c or send 
us 2 yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World at 50c 
each and we will ship you the book free of charge. 


Address—Woman’s World 
107 South Clinton Street . . . Chicago 


HIS beautifully printed, handsomely bound 
book contains the answer to all questions 


regarding etiquette and correct social pro- 
cedure that could possibly arise in the mind of 
the prospective bride during the busy days 
preceding her wedding. 

Description of Book 


Woman’s World Book of Engagements and Weddings 
is brand new—just off the press—size 7x10 inches, 


WALLPAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS ; write for Free Sam- 
Per | ple Catalog of 50 new 

designs and colorings. 

Roll Why use Paint when 82c 

will paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 


Martin Rosenberger, a Posensenge® Burroina 


FORD CAR GIVEN 
Solve This Puzzle. Win Fine Prize 

35,0 1420, 8] Ts,neoren cer: x 

sliolala rel meen ae 

B and so on. 


Figure 1isA,2is 
The ten figures spell 

three words. What are the words? 
To Men, Women, Boys and Girls =F te 
All can share in these EASY-TO-WIN prises. Bend the three 
words on a slip of paper with your name and address. Besides the 


Autolam going to give away Phonographsa, Bicyles,Gold Watches, 
Silverware, etc., and cash rewards. Send your answer. Act quick. 


Duane W. Gaylord, 537 S. Dearborn St.. Dent. 86, Chicago 


SS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS: $5 TO $15 DAILY INTRODUCING NEW 
guaranteed hosiery. Must wear’or replaced free. Neither 
experience or capital required. Write orders, we deliver 
and collect. Samples furnished contain all colors, grades, 
including full fashion silks. Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., 
Dept. 413, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUILD PERMANENT BUSINESS FOLLOWING 
our Sure Success Plan introducing Guaranteed Hosiery 
and Underwear from factory to family. Attractive outfit 
assures quick sales. Large Profits, Investigate for your- 
self. Address C. & D. Co., 42-B, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AGENTS: A BRAND NEW HOSIERY PROPOSI- 
tion for men, women and children. Must Give Satis- 
faction or replaced Free. All styles, colors and finest silk 
hose. You can sell at less than store prices. Write for 
samples. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 688, Dayton, Ohio. 


30% COMMISSION FOR SELLING HIGH-GRADE 
hosiery; all or part time. A pair of silk hose given to 
new agents. Write for territory, and compare prices 
with others. Bristol Hosiery Co., Dept. M, Bristol St. 
near Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE $25 TO $50 WEEK REPRESENTING CLOWS’ 
Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill—for men, 
women, children. Every pair guaranteed. Prices that 
win. Free book “ How to. Start’ tells the story. 
George Clows Company, Desk 30, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEN AND WOMEN MAKE $100. UPWARDS 
weekly selling greatest labor and money saving household 
necessity. Big repeater. Good Crew Managers propo- 
sition. Free sample and particulars. Rolly Co., J 2, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
and distribute Free Samples to consumer. 90c per hour. 
Write for full particulars. American Products Co., 5937 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SALES AGENTS. YEAR ROUND EMPLOYMENT. 
No layoffs. Newest hosiery. Written guarantee of 
satisfaction or new hose free. Liberal pay. Write for 
samples. Jennings Mfg. Co., Dept. 699, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS— MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y 


AGENTS MAKE SIXTY DOLLARS PER WEEK 
selling new Sallie May “Dressup” Aprons. Write and 
learn how to obtain samples without cost. Moss Apron 
Co., 85 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS— OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE 
plan is a wonder; get our sample case offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 
149 Locust, St. Louis. 

$1.00 AN HOUR SELLING DELICIOUS DESSERTS, 
pudding powders and pie fillers, etc. Write for terms and 
samples. C. H. Stuart & Co.,42 Broadway, Newark, N.Y. 


AT ONCE—FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $40 to $75 a week. 
R. R. fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 100, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


YOU ARE WANTED. GET GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
$92-$192 month. Men-Women. List Free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. C-51, Rochester, N.Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ALL MEN. -WOMEN OVER 17, WILLING TO ACCEPT 
Government Positions, good pay (traveling or stationary), 
write Mr. Ozment, 105, St. Louis. 


WOMEN OVER 17. GET GOVERNMENT 


OBS. 
$90 month up.. Steady Work. List free. Write e- 
diately. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-52, Rochester, N.Y. 


BE A FINGER PRINT EXPERT— BIG DEMAND. 
Particulars free. Wagner, 186 E. 79th St., New York. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


KODAK FINISHING. NOT THE CHEAP WAY, 
but the most reliable. Our Quality Work insures best 
prints from every negative. Get particulars and List 
of Prizes. Or-send Trial Order. Moen Photo Service, 
24-A, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. ‘ 


“FUN OF BEING GOOD.” TEACH THE KIDDIES 
obedience and deportment in play. Reward of merit 
book containing flags, seals, signal code stamps in colors 
sent postpaid for $1.00. E. H. Childs, 114 Sutton 
Manor, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


STROUT’S NEW CATALOG! FARMS!! 1200 BAR- 
gains! Just Out!! $10 to $150 acre; throughout 30 
states. Full equipments. Easy terms. Copy Free. 
Strout Farm Agency, 928-L, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRIAL OFFER—20c FOR DEVELOPING ANY FILM 
or 6 negatives any size including 6 prints. Otherchargespro- 
portionate. 24-hour service. Splendid work. $20,000 plant. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 210 Bell Ave., Roanoke,Va. 


GOOD FARM LANDS! NEAR HUSTLING CITY 
in Mich. 20, 40, 80 ac. tracts, $15 to $35 per acre. Very 
easy terms. Write today for Free booklet. Swigart 
Land Co., Y-1259, First Natl. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS—SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Sample. Write 
to-day. Sanford Beal Co. Inc., Newark, N. Y. Dept. 3. 


HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS — MEN, WOMEN, 18, 
over. Wanted for government positions. Examination 
soon. Salary $1,400-$1,800 year. No experience required. 
Write for free information concerning positions and instruc- 
tion. Columbia School of Civil Service, 187 Pope Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

LADIES: $40.00 TO $150.00 WEEKLY. BECOME 
writers of Advertising, booklets, circulars, folders, let- 
ters. Previous experience unnecessary. Splendid in- 
come while learning. Prepare in short time. Write 
for full particulars. Applied Arts Institute. Dept. 158, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


CLERKS. YOUNG MEN, WOMEN, OVER 17, DE- 
siring government positions, $125 monthly, write for free 
list of positions now open, Raymond Terry, (former Civil 
Service examiner)1511 Continental Bdg.Washington,D.C. 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE FINE: $1400, 
$1600, $1800 at start, up to $2300 and $2600. Exams, 
everywhere. Write TODAY. for full information. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Box WW, Rochester, N.Y. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING,SEWING, 
tatting, making aprons and caps. Patterns and plans 
35c. Send remittance now. Returned i i 

Kenwood Pattern Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


BECOME MILLINERY DESIGNERS. $135 MONTH. 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-801, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS—TRADE MARKS—COPYRIGHTS. PRO- 
tect your ideas. Expert service and advice. Lester L. 
Sargent, Pat. Atty., 524-10th St., Washington, D.C. 


FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 PRINTS _ 25c, OR 6 
rints from negatives lic. Trial Offer. Pasco Photo 
Tabaritertes, Desk W, Austin, Minn. 


GIRLS-WOMEN. BECOME DRESS DESIGNERS. 
$35 week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C-502, Rochester, N.Y. 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write me. Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport,Iowa. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of every advertisement in WomAN’s WoRLD. ; 
We guarantee these advertisements to you because we believe advertised goods offer you the 


fullest a ate quality and service. 
We wil 
by any advertiser in Woman’s Worxp. 


refund your money if you are not satisfied with the value received or treatment given 


EBS 


for May, 1922 


Applique is today perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all forms of needlework for it gives just 
that necessary little dash of color and charac- 
ter to the plain or checked materials used in 
wearing apparel and on the articles for home 
use and decoration. 

To enable every woman interested inthe new 
idea and the economy of securing it we have 
prepared a most unusual set of designs of 


Puye 45 


Whatever your needs there is a design 
among these thirty-two that is suitable. Each 
figure was designed especially for appliqué 
work and you will find that the edges are 
easy to turn under and sew down. In- 
stead of having to make a selection we will 
suoly the entire collection stamped on ma- 
terial 36x18 inches. It can be ordered 
on checked gingham, of small checks so that 
each figure looks well by itself, or on solid 


original applique—82 figures on Fast Color 
Fabrics. 


colors. 
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We will send the, complete set as illustrated for 

50c on yellow, green, pink or blue checked gingham 

or on Never Fade Fast Color Lyklinen in solid 

y colors of rose, blue, green, yellow or henna. Please 

state color and whether checks or solid colors are 

desired. A skein of 6-strand floss the right shade 

is 5c additional. Hot iron transfer pattern of the 
collection, 25c. 

Send orders to Harriet Harper, Woman’s World, 

107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. Prompt delivery. 


Designs 
by 
HELEN GRANT 
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When 
Skooligan, 
the giant, 
was finally 
seated, 
the Pirate 
climbed 
up on his 
knee 


A story 
for good 
little 
boys and 
girls 


Skooligan, 


the Giant 


The Latest Adventure of Andy and Ann on 
The Cruise of the Rickety-Robin 


Teel’ d 


amid JU leligusaera t-edasbe 


1,O°HEN N VeSG RvGEE iar: 


ANG! Crash! Thud! With ‘sounds of 
shattering timbers and splintering boards, 
the Rickety-Robin came to such a sudden 
stop that the little Pirate, Ann, Andy, 
Hannah, the parrot, and Charlie Chim- 
panzee went sliding across the deck and 
piled in a heap near the rail. 

Untangling themselves as rapidly as 
possible they saw that the little magical 
boat rested upon the ground. All about it were boards and 
pieces of furniture and although they could hear people 

. talking excitedly, they could see no one. 

Our friends held their breath when they heard a man’s 
voice say, ““ You surely had the gas turned on and forgot it!”’ 

“No, I didn’t!’’ a woman’s voice replied. “I tell you, 
Jim, something hit our house and knocked it inside out!”’ 

*“Nonsense!’’ the man’s voice replied. ‘‘I was sitting 
right on the front porch when it happened.” 

“Look there!’’ another man’s voice shouted excitedly, 
“it couldn’t have been an explosion in your house, Jim, for 
see, the corner of Bill’s roof is broken off!’’ 

Then a woman’s voice shrilled out, ‘‘Why, here’s some- 
thing big right in the front garden and little Henry 
bumped his head against it! It’s invisible!’’ Those on 
board the Rickety-Robin could hear the invisible people 
walking around the boat feeling it with their hands and 
although they felt they should speak to the invisible 
people, still none of our friends wished to frighten them. 


UT the little Pirate, who had been leaning over the rail, 
finally let out a shout as he felt an invisible hand rub 
across his face. ‘“‘Hey! Look out there! You knocked off my 
glasses!”’ At this all the invisible people could be-heard run- 
ning and then all was still. They had run away about fifty 
feet and turned about to see if they might see anything. 
The little Pirate jumped over the rail and picked up 
his glasses and when his feet touched the ground a cry 
went up from the invisible people. ‘‘There’s one of them!” 
they all shouted. “Grab him!’’ And with one accord 
they started towards the little Pirate. 
Now it was very strange, but as soon as the little Pirate’s 


feet touched the ground he, too, became invisible to his 
friends on board the magic boat and it was only when he 
clambered back over the rail that they could see him again. 
And then he immediately became invisible to the invisible 
people. A great cry of disappointment went up from the 
invisible people when the little Pirate vanished from their 
sight and our friends could hear them running away from 
the boat. 

“What had we better do?”’ asked the little Pirate. ‘‘We 
have sailed into this house and broken it all to pieces; let’s 
all jump to the ground so that we can talk to them. I 
could see them when I stood upon the ground, but I can’t 
see them now.”’ 

“Did they look like cannibals?’’ Ann asked. 

The little Pirate laughed at this and answered, ‘‘No, 
indeed. They all looked like very nice people although 
they were dressed in queer costumes.’’ 

“But they might not understand that we did not intend 
breaking down their house,’’ said Andy, ‘“‘and they might 
put us in jail or something!”’ 


““v HAVE it,” Ann cried, “‘ get your magic button and rub 
it and build their house again, with all their furniture 
and everything in it just as it was before!”’ 

“That was a very happy thought,’’ Hannah laughed. 
“T'll run in and get the button.’’ 

“No, I'll get it,’’ the little Pirate said as he ran in the 
cabin. As the others looked over the side of the Rickety- 
Robin, they saw the boards and pieces of furniture dis- 
appear and as they disappeared from their sight, evidently 
they appeared to the sight of the invisible people as the 
house had looked just before the Rickety-Robin had sailed 
into it. A glad cry arose from the invisible people and our 
friends could hear them talking excitedly as they walked 
through the house. 

““Now, perhaps, we can jump to the ground!”’ said the 
little Pirate as he came upon deck, “for I am sure the 
house is just as it was before, except that I added a few 
things they did not have before.’ So following the little 
Pirate, Ann, Andy, Charlie Chimpanzee and Hannah, the 
parrot, jumped to the ground and knocked upon the door 


Woman’s World 


of the house. A pleasant-faced man appeared at the door 
and laughed when he saw the little Pirate and the others. 

“T saw you a minute ago,”’ he told the Pirate, “‘so I 
suppose it was you and whatever you came in that knocked 
down our house!”’ 

The little Pirate explained about the Rickety-Robin and 
as much as he could about the magic boat knocking down 
the house. ‘‘I never knew it to do that before, Jim,’’ the 
little Pirate laughed. 

Jim led the way into the living room where all the 
neighbors were standing about a new piano and introduced 
our friends to his wife and the neighbors. ‘“‘We thought 
at first when our house fell down, that Old Skooligan, the 
giant, had kicked the house over. Then when we looked 
about, we could see nothing, and we could not understand 
what had happened,’’ Jim told the little Pirate. 

*““Mercy!’’ Ann exclaimed, ‘‘does Old Skooligan, the 
giant, kick the houses down very often?”’ 

‘‘Every once in a while,’’ Jim replied. “You see, Old 
Skooligan doesn't mean to harm us, for he is really a very 
kind Old Giant, but he is so old—probably a thousand 
years old—he cannot see very well and goes stumbling 
about and tramping upon anything that happens to be in 
his way.”’ 

“*He’s coming now!”’ Jim's neighbors cried as everyone 
felt a heavy footfall outside. 

“We must watch that he doesn’t tramp upon the 
Rickety-Robin,”’ the little Pirate cried as he ran out the 
door. 


HE rest followed the little Pirate and saw coming over a 

hill, the great form of Skooligan, the giant. He was over 
a hundred feet high and wore a long white beard. He felt 
before him with a cane made from the trunk of a great 
oak tree. When he came near Jim’s house, he stopped and 
poked before himself with the great oak-tree cane and in 
doing so, knocked down two chicken houses and the garden 
fence. 

Jim yelled at the top of his voice and asked Skooligan to 
stand still. 

“I’m sorry!’’ Skooligan, the giant, replied in a deep voice 
which sounded like distant thunder, *‘ but I can’t see what 
I am doing.”’ 

“Sit down right where you are, Mr. Skooligan,”’ the 
little Pirate shouted, “‘so that we can talk together with- 
out straining our-voices.”’ 

The giant sat down, but in doing this he kicked over 
Jim’s cow shed. ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ Jim's wife cried, as she wiped 
her eyes on her apron, “he'll destroy the whole neighbor- 
hood!”’ 

When Skooligan, the giant, was finally seated, the 
little Pirate climbed upon the giant’s knee, so that he 
might talk to him without yelling so loudly and asked, 
“Why don’t you get glasses like mine, then you could see 
where you are going.”’ 

“There's no one living here who knows how to make 
them,’’ Skooligan replied sadly. 

“‘Then you sit here real quietly and do not stretch out 
your feet, or you will knock the summer kitchen off the 
house, and J will run to the boat and make you a fine pair of 
glasses,’’ cried the little Pirate. And with this he hopped 
from the giant’s knee and ran to the Rickety-Robin, where 
the others saw him disappear. Presently the little Pirate 
reappeared and again climbed to Skooligan’s knee. From 
his pocket, the little Pirate pulled his magic button and 
rubbed it. Immediately the giant put his hands to his 
face, for there, resting upon his nose, was a pair of large 
spectacles. The glass of each lens was four feet high and 
almost eight inches thick. 


““T CAN see fine now!’’ Skooligan, the giant, laughed. 
“‘Now I will not have any trouble at all in finding 


my way about. Thank you, so much, my little 
friend.”’ 
“You are welcome,”’ the little Pirate replied. ‘‘I am so 


glad we happened along today, for I can easily replace the 
chicken houses and the cow shed.’’ And ashe rubbed the 
magic button, everyone's eyes stuck out in wonderment to 
see the boards raise from the ground where the giant had 
knocked them and fly into place in the chicken houses and 
the cow shed. 

After Jim and his wife had thanked the little Pirate for 
all he had done for them, and after Skooligan, the giant, 
had again thanked him, the little Pirate said, “‘I am sorry 
that we must leave you so soon, but I am taking the chil- 
dren on a cruise to different countries of the earth, and we 
must be sailing along.”’ 

“Maybe you can return sometime and see us again,”’ 
suggested Skooligan, the giant. ‘‘I would like for you to 
see my great castle and all the things I have inside it.”’ 

“That would be nice, thank you!’’ the little Pirate re- 
plied, ‘‘and after we have visited every place of interest, 
probably we may find time to come back.”’ 

“We will be glad to have you any timé,’’ said Jim's wife, 
as the little Pirate and his friends climbed aboard the 
Rickety-Robin. 

““We can't see you when you are aboard your boat!’’ 
Jim called. ‘‘Have you gone yet?”’ 

““No, we are still here!’’ the little Pirate replied, “but 
we cannot see you, nor can we see Mr. Skooligan or any of 
your houses.”’ 

The little Pirate gave the wheel a twist and sent the 
Rickety-Robin slowly up into the air. ‘‘Good-bye!”’ he 
and the others called as they flew higher and higher. From 
down below, growing fainter and fainter as the little boat 
sailed farther away, came the “‘Good-byes"’ of Jim and his 
neighbors and the deep-toned rumbling ‘‘Good-byes’’ of 
Old Skooligan, the Giant. 

“T wonder what country that was!’’ mused Ann. 
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“Do you make only 
bread.on bake day? 


When baking do you use a little bread dough for de- 
lightful sweet breads? 


Many mothers find that plenty of sweet rolls and bread 
reduce the craving for cake and candy. Children love 
every kind of sweet loaf; after you begin to have them 
the “sweets” problem in your home will not be nearly 
so perplexing. 

And it is so easy to make them when you have bread 
dough on hand. Just add sugar, eggs and shortening, 
according to the recipe you like best. 


‘Northwestern Yeast Co., 1734.N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


Ask our expert what you 
want to know 
about bread making 


Miss Wessling is an authority on bread 
making and will be glad to answer any 
question about flour, yeast, temperature, 
mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, 
etc. If you are making some delightfui new 
bread with a delicious flavor, write to Miss 
Wessling and tell her about it. 


HANNAH L, WESSLING 
Formerly Bread Expert 
Department of Agriculture 
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Cinnamon Rolls 


s . 
Raisin Coffee Cake 
with bread dough 

Inthe morning tolpound regular bread dough, 
when first made, add 4 teaspoon shortening,3 
tablespoons sugar and 1legg.Knead5 minutes; 
let rise2¢ hours;knead down and letrise about 
1 hour. Roll into a sheet about 1 inch thick, 
sprinkle with small seedless raisins and shape 
into a roll. Twist the roll and form intoa ring, 
joining the ends. Place in pan; let rise for 114 
hours. Bake 30 minutes in moderate oven, 
When done and while still warm, ice with 
frosting made by beating together 1 cup pow- 
dered sugar, 1 tablespoon milk or water and 
4 teaspoon vanilla extract. 


Parker House Rolls 


with bread dough 
Two_and one-half dozen 

Take 4 cups (2 pounds) bread dough, when 
ready to shape into loaves. Roll out to 4% inch 
thickness. Shape with a biscuit cutter, brush 
each shape with melted butter, creasethrough 
the center, fold over and press edges together. 
Place in a buttered pan linch apart and let 
rise until fully twice their bulk. Bake in a 
quick oven 20 to 25 minutes. Sweeter and 
richer rolls may be made by creaming to- 
gether 1 tablespoon sugar, 1tablespoon butter 
or lard, 1 egg, and adding to the regular bread 
dough, together with enough extra flour to 
make a medium dough, 


An important new discovery 
about Yeast Foam 


People also eat Yeast Foam. 
You need vitamines, they 
create vitahty—help you re- 
sist disease Thousands are 
benefiting from the energy- 
making qualities of Yeast 
Foam, one of the nichest 
sources of the remarkable cle- 
ment im food called vitamime. 


Send for instructive booklet, 


“Dry Yeast as an aid 
to Health” 


Magic Yeast— Yeast Foam—just the same except in name. 


Send 
free a 


Cinnamon Rolls 


with bread dough 


One and one-half dozen 


Take 4 cups (2 pounds) bread dough, when 
ready to shape into loaves. Roll out to 4inch 
thickness. Sprinkle with tablespoon sugar 
and 1 teaspoon cinnamon, Make into a long 
even roll and cut into 18 pieces. Set close to- 
gether, with cut surface down,in a buttered 
pan, and let rise until fully twice their bulk, 
Butter tops and sprinkle with cinnamon and 
sugar. Bake in a quick oven 20 to 25 minutes. 

Sweeter and richer rolls may be made by 
creaming together 1 tablespoon sugar, | table- 
spoon butter or lard, 1 egg, and adding to reg- 
ular dough, together with 4 cup raisins and 
enough extra flour to make a medium dough, 


Bread Rolls 


One dozen large ortwo dozen small 


Take 4 cups (2 pounds) bread dough, when: 
ready to shape into loaves. Mold intoa long 
even roll and cut into twelfths. Shape into 
round balls, Set close together in a buttered 
pan, brush with melted butter, cover andlet 
rise until fully twice their bulk. Bake in a 
quick oven 20 to 25 minutes 


Package of 5 cakes—at your grocer—10c package 


Large size, 25c 
At your 
fuvorite store 


yee children’s health 
habits can easily be made 
interesting. Children enjcy 
doing things the grown-ups do. 

Let each child have a tube 
of Ribbon Dental Cream, a 
certain place to keep it, and a 
certain time to use it. 

Night and morning tooth- 
brushing will soon become a 
fixed habit. 

Children like the delicious 
flavorcf Ribbon DentalCream, 
and you know it is safe and 
efficient. It cleans teeth the 
right way. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 
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ILLUSTRATED NEEDLEWORK IN COLOR 
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N Florient Talc, the comfort of a soothing powder 
is combined with the luxury of a fashionable scent. 
This after-the-bath powder keeps the skin dainty 
and fragrant. 


Florient Face Powder gives a finishing touch and 
adds the final breath of perfume. 


-OLGATE 
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R.M Wallace, Associate Editor 


Let’s Put Both Feet on the Ground 


E ALL remember the story of 
Antaeus—the mythical giant— 
whose strength redoubled when- 
ever he touched the earth, but 
whom Hercules finally defeated 
by holding him off the ground. 

There’s avery good lesson for us 
all to learn from this fable as we 

} gather together to celebrate Inde- 

pendence Day and the birth of 

American Freédom. 

We hold no brief for Puritanism and its “thou 
shalt nots,’’ but we do believe that the God-fearing, 
law-abiding settlers who landed on the rock-bound 
New England coast in 1620, with nothing but their 
religion, their courage and their industry, laid the 
foundation of an understanding which, for the first 
hundred years at least, gave us the real meaning of 
liberty. 

Their vision, their faith, their high purpose, their 
willingness to fight for their ideals, which gave every- 
one the same right to life and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, seem to be little understood or appreciated by 
most of us in these aeroplane days. 

As a nation we are up in the air and our feet, like 
Antaeus’, are off the ground. Our real moral 
strength as a nation is ebbing. If you and I and the 
67th Congress, now in session, will get back to the 
first truths and fundamentals and develop a willing- 
ness to fight and back the people and the movements 
which aim for the same principles for which our 
fathers and forefathers strived and laid down their 
lives, Independence Day will take on a new and 
glorious significance. 

Getting By, which seems to be the word of the 
hour in every walk of life, must be changed to 
Making Good, if the nation is to live and prosper. 

Let us have more conscience and less connivance 
in our daily relations with each other; let us have 
more golden rule and less slide-rule in our measure- 
ment of honesty; let us have fewer laws with 
better enforcement and less red-tape and delays 
in the administration of justice. 

If we all can thrash out these things this 
Fourth of July—if we can pass the good word 
along to our neighbors, our families and our- 
selves—we will have celebrated Independence 
Day more effectively than if we had burnta ton of 
Roman candles or consumed a dozen foaming 
beakers of pink lemonade. 


The Postman’s Whistle 
HIR-R-R! Whir-r-r-r! 

Wrinkled age and dimpled youth alike respond 
to the postman’s whistle. Hope flames brighter and 
hearts beat faster at the sound of the cheery call. 
A letter, a lover, a loss or ‘a fortune may all be 
brought in its wake. So we rush to the door in 
expectant mood to receive the morning’s mail—be it 
bill or billet-doux. 

It is, therefore, because of the unexpectedness of 
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the contents of our new subscribers’ page and the 
cheery message of hope and helpfulness it brings to 
us all, that we have selected “The Postman’s 
Whistle’ as the most original and most appropriate 
of the more than ten thousand names submitted. 

Mrs. Blanche Murray of Huntingburg, Ind., is 
the originator of the title and the winner of the 
first cash prize in the competition recently closed. 
To.Miss Berenice Blake of Garden City, Kans., and 
Mrs. J. A. Carey of Brush, Colo., who submitted the 
names ‘‘ Friendship Village’’ and ‘Sincerely Yours,”’ 
were awarded second and third prizes, and had it 
been possible to extend the list, we would have in- 
cluded the whole ten thousand, for all were deserving 
of mention. 

The Postman’s Whistle makes its debut with this 
issue of Woman’s World, and will always be opposite 
the third cover of the magazine. It is to be edited 
by and for the Woman’s World subscribers. Con- 
tributions to it will be neither acknowledged, nor 
returned, and the only payment you will receive is 
the satisfaction and thrill that come with the ex- 
pression of your ideas and the telling of your stories 
to this vast, attentive audience. The page will 
be an interesting cross section of the infinite vari- 
ety of things that make up the lives of a million 
representative American women, and special atten- 
tion will be paid to the silver linings rather than to 
the clouds which occasionally threaten us all. 

The Postman’s Whistle is dedicated to you and 


“its destiny is in your hands. 


You Need a Vacation 


T DOESN’T matter if all the cherries and rasp- 

berries and gooseberries on the market are waiting 

to be canned—you need a vacation and your family 

needs the salutary experience of shifting for itself 
for a few days. 

It needn’t be a long journey or an extended ab- 
sence, but put a little time and distance between 
yourself and your daily tasks. It will surprise you the 
way difficulties flatten out when viewed from 
another town or state. 

One of the most pernicious old saws in the whole 
category of catch phrases is that one about work 
never hurting anybody. Invented in a remote 
past to drive sluggards to action, it has outlived 
its application in these days of feverish haste and 
bears the responsibility for nine-tenths of the san- 
itariums that fatten on our national neurasthenia. 

Get away for a while, go somewhere, see some- \ 
thing. Take the interurban over to Bloomington 
or a steamboat up to Davenport or drop in on 
that old schoolmate of yours with whom you 
used to have such jolly times when you were 
a girl. It will do you both good. There are 
a thousand and one ways to take a vaca- 
tion and you've got to choose one of 
them if you are to continue to give 
your family the inspiration, the help- 
fulness and the whole-souled enthu- 
siasm it has the right to expect from 
you. 


er 


Subscription Rates: By mail in the United States, oneJyear, 50 cents. Cash in e ivance. 
Canada and Foreign countries, yearly subscription, 75 cents. - Single copies, 10 cents. 


We strive to fill all subscriptions promptly, but cannot control postal and laborconditions. If magazine does not arrive in 40 days after ordering, write us and we 
will remit postage. Your magazine will be receipt for subscription. For quick delivery send us the file number appearing with your name on front cover. 
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Woman’s World 


Are You Honest With Your Children? 


Do you regard a promise to your child less binding than to a stranger? 
Do you put your business dealings with your children on a business basis? 


Be Sure to Read This Thoughtful Discussion of an Important Subject 


twelve-year-old boys were trudging to town and in 

boy fashion planning their amusements. George, 
a town boy, employed for the day to help out in an emer- 
gency, offered the first suggestion. 

“Let’s have an ice cream soda and then go to the 
movies,”’ he said. 

“T'd like to,” replied Charley, the farmer’s son, “but I 
haven't any money.” 

““Why, didn’t you get your pay?” asked the other 
in surprise. ‘‘We were to get seventy-five cents 
apiece for the day’s work.” 

“I know,”’ answered Charley, “but I forgot to ask 
dad for the money.” 

“He called me out of the barn when we were un- 
harnessing the horses,’’ said George, ‘“‘and paid me 
then.”’ 

This little incident, taken from life, is typical of the 
business relations that all too frequently exist between 
parents and children, in both city and country. The 
farmer was in no wise remiss in his knowledge of 
business practice, as was shown by his promptness in 
paying the town boy without delay and without dun- 
ning. With his own son, however, the case seemed 
different; and the conversation of the boys showed 
that they recognized the injustice of the difference. 


pes a long, hard day’s work plowing corn, two 


Stand by Your Agreements 


HIS double-standard of business relations—one 

for the regular or occasional employe and another 
for the children of the family—is, in fact, extremely 
common. A child is encouraged to save his money, 
but after he has accumulated a sum large in his eyes 
it is appropriated for family use. After caring 
faithfully for the “‘runt”’ in a litter of pigs, promised 
him for his very own, he is deprived of the proceeds 
when the sale is made. After expending upon a calf 
unbelievable care and labor, with the understanding 
that when it is sold the money shall be his, he is told 
that the ten or twenty or fifty dollars is too much fora 
mere child to have. After raising a plot of corn, or 
hoeing the garden, or running errands, or carrying 
water, or mowing the grass, children are frequently 
denied the promised reward for wholly unsatisfactory 
reasons or for no reason at all. 

This sort of fraud is practiced with girls as well as 
with boys. A mother promises her small daughter a 
dime to pick cherries ‘‘real fast’’ all morning—and 
then “‘forgets’’ to pay her or becomes evasive when 
pressed for payment. All sorts of promises are made 
to secure cheerful dish washing, only to be evaded or 
disregarded in the end. The same thing happens 
with regard to making the beds, watching the baby, 
running errands, and doing other small jobs. 

Broken promises such as these inevitably have a 
bad effect. Children lose confidence in their parents 
and feel a keen sense of injustice. They develop a 
reluctance to work at home, even though they may be 
anxious to work elsewhere to earn a few pennies of 
their own. They often spend recklessly and foolishly 
the money that comes into their possession. They 
frequently fail to tell parents of their work and earn- 
ings until after the money is spent. Worst of all, 
perhaps, they miss the training and guidance that 
parents could give if proper relations were established. 


Wholesome Effect of Fair Dealing 


It is only fair to state that many parents have established 
proper business relations with their children. In most 
cases they have observed some or all of the rules given on 
this page. The exact procedure that some parents have 
found successful is worth recounting. 


A little girl of seven displayed some reluctance to do the 
household tasks allotted to her, especially the cleaning up 
of the table after the dishes were removed. She also had 
trouble in keeping her toys in place; and owing to some 
nervousness had trouble in getting to sleep. Her parents, 
to secure hearty and faithful co-operation, agreed to pay 
her fifteen cents a week for prompt and cheerful help with 
the dishes, for keeping her toys in place, and for going to 


Prominent business men of thirty years hence, leaders of 
political thought, shapers of national destiny? Who knows? 
No photographic plate was ever more delicately sensitized, 
no wax quicker to receive tmpressions than are the minds of 
our boys and girls during this plastic period of their de- 
velopment. 


Whether or not they are a credit to themselves and an asset 
to society in later years depends in large part on the example 
we set, on the direction we give to their youthful energies and 
on the consistency we maintain between precept and practice. 
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sleep as promptly as possible. It was stipulated, however, 
that of this amount she must put five cents in her savings 
bank and save five cents for Sunday School; the remaining 
five cents she might spend as she pleased. This plan has 
worked well for over a year. 


Saved Two Hundred Dollars 
A little boy at the age of eight began taking the washing 


to the laundress and going after it each week for fifteen 
cents. The stipulations in his case were that he must be 
prompt in his work and save ten cents a week; the other 
five cents he was at liberty to spend. As he grew older, he 
earned other money, most of which he also saved. At the 
age of twelve, aided by birthday and Christmas presents 
of money, he had saved nearly two hundred dollars and 
had gained a knowledge of money values which would be 
worth much more in later years than the entire 
amount of his earnings. 


How Two Sisters Learned Finance 


The experience of two sisters shows that the same 
sort of plan works with older children. Up to the time 
the girls were six and eight, respectively, they had 
no settled source of income and spent the money 
given to them in the usual child fashion. At that 
time, however, the parents and children entered into 
aformal agreement. Each girl was to receive a dollar 
in cash the first day of each month. In return they 
were to wash dishes, be regular and prompt at school, 
buy their own hair ribbons and Sunday shoes, and 
always have some money on hand. As the plan 
worked well, it was later extended so that each girl 
received two dollars a month and bought all her own 
shoes. (This happened several years ago when shoes 
were cheaper than at present.) 

This plan had many excellent and unexpected 
results. The girls developed great skill in planning 
their purchases, and learned early that extravagance 
in buying shoddy stuff was poor economy. After 
going without some almost essential articles of dress 
and being pinched for spending money they appre- 
ciated thoroughly the value of money and the need of 
spending it carefully. Most important of all, they 
learned to consult their parents, and found that the 
latter had valuable knowledge and experience from 
which they could profit. Both parents were very 
careful never to interfere as long as the agreement 
was kept, but they were always ready to give advice 
if called upon. The girls actually learned to make 
out a budget, and did almost endless figuring and 
consulting to get the articles they desired as econom- 
ically as possible. 


Teach Thrift at an Early Age 


T WILL be noticed that most of these plans contain 
as an essential part the saving of money. The 
importance of saving can hardly be overestimated. 
Americans, as a people, are probably the least thrifty 
in the world, and the fault is due in part to the fact 
that the habits of thrift are not taught to children. 
The child who spends all his money as soon as he gets 
it never learns the important fact that money, if 
saved, earns more money. As a rule the child who is 
encouraged and helped to save until he accumulates 
ten or fifteen dollars of his own expects from that 
time forward to save a part of his earnings. 


And Let Them Handle the Money They Earn 


T IS likewise important, in dealing with children, 

to allow them actually to handle their own money. 

The father who sells the child’s calf for twenty dollars 

and straightway puts the money in the bank to the 

child’s credit has deprived him of the inestimable pleasure 

of having the money in his own hands. Children, like 

others, need to have something tangible, something that 

they can feel and see, in order to feel that they have ac- 

complished a thing worth while. Children also need the 

responsibility of caring for their belongings; this is worth 

while even at the expense of the occasional loss of a little 
money. By Mar McGuire TELFORD. 


An Investment in Fair Play That Never Fails to Pay Dividends 


Seven “Do’s”: for Mother 


Carry out your promises promptly and scrupulously. 


Allow some money for free spending. 


id 
2. 
2. 
4. 
5 
6. 
7. 


Encourage wise spending and reasonable saving. 
Give the child an opportunity to earn money of his own. 4. 
Place on the child responsibility for spending his money wisely. 
Give advice as to spending when called upon. 

Put your business relations with your children on a business basis. 


unwisely. 


a stranger. 


Seven ‘“Don’ts” for Father 


1. Don’t make your child dun you for money you owe him. 
2. Don’t be an “easy mark” in dealing with your children. 
3 Don’t go back on your promise because a child spends his money 


Don’t regard a promise to your child less binding than a promise to 
5. Don’t be so niggardly that your child prefers to work away from home. 


6. Don’t protect your child from the consequences of his own extravagance. 
7. Don’t lose your child’s confidence by questionable dealings. 


_— 
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cAmerica for “Me 


By Henry VAN DyKE 


*TINIS fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the kings— 

But now I think I've had enough of antiquated things. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great to study Rome; 
But when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 


T like the German fir-woods, in green battalions drilled; 

TI liked the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains filled; 
But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a day 

In the friendly western woodland where Nature has her way! 


I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems to lack: 
The Past is too much with her, and the people looking back. 
But the glory of the Present ts to make the Future free— 

We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 
I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the rolling sea, 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean bars, 
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Lest We Forget 7 


Battle Hymn of the Republic 


By JuLIA WarD Howe 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 
sword; 

His truth ts marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch fires of a hundred circling 
camps: 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps; 

I can see His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps: 

His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of 
steel: 
“As ye deal with My contemners, so with you My 


es : ‘ - / 3 f grace shall deal; 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. ; ej Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with 


his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
% . PANS ment seat. 
America the Beautiful 4 Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my 
/ 
By KaTHARINE BATES feet! te 
Our God is marching on, 
BEAUTIFUL for spacious skies, % ; 
For amber waves of grain, i In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 
For purple mountain majesties ; sea, } , 
Above the fruited plain! With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and 
America! America! j me; 
God shed His grace on thee As He died to make men holy, let us die to mak2 men 
And crown thy good with brotherhood A free, ; 
From sea to shining sea! X While God is marching on 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 


Confirm thy soul in self-control, cAn American Creed 
Thy liberty in law! : 


es ram ; By THE OUTLOOK 
The Flag Goes By es ay O beautiful for heroes proved ; 

Pa In liberating strife, : I aman American. 
ee Who more than self their country loved, 
: . : ife! 
ATS off! > Ss And mercy more than life! 


erical ical 
Along the street there comes America! _ America 


By Henry Hotcoms BENNETT 


* * 


I: believe in the dignity of labor, the 


A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by: 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 


May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


Liberty for All 


By WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON 


They tell me, Liberty! that in thy name 

I may not plead for all the human race; 

That some are born to bondage and disgrace, 

Some to a heritage of woe and shame, 

And some to power supreme, and glorious fame: 

With my whole soul I spurn the doctrine base, 

And, as an equal brotherhood, embrace 

All people, and for all fair freedom claim! 

Know this, O man! whate'er thy earthly fate— 

God never made a tyrant nor a slave: 

Wee, then, to those who dare to desecrate 

His glorious image!—for to all he gave 

Eternal rights, which none may violate; 

And, by a mighty hand, the oppressed He yet 
shall save. 


sanctity of the home, and the high destiny 
of democracy. 
a Oe 


Y 
Courage is my birthright, justice my 
ideal, and faith in humanity my guiding 
star. 


ate 4 


By the sacrifice of those who suffered 
that I might live, who died that America 
might endure, I pledge my life to my 
country and the liberation of mankind. 


ON 
BH | 


: al i I 
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seashore for him 


How comfortable he will be at home 
depends largely upon you 


The mountains, the lakes, the sea 
—are yours. 


His is the stuffy office, and the 
empty house. 


His summer months of city- 
bound life can be woeful and 
dreary, or cheerful and pleasant, 
as you will. 


Men don’t mind shifting for 
themselves. Buta little thoughtful 
preparation will insure their com- 
fort. Provide for plenty of clean, 
cool sheets; for clean, crisp clothes; 
for a soap-and-water bath twice a 
a day — who wants more than 
these, wants luxury! 


A head-to-foot lathering with 
Ivory Soap and cold water, a quick 
rinse, a good dinner, and the lone- 
liest of summer-widowers will feel 
—exiled, yes, but still solvent and 
hopeful. 


Make sure you leave enough 
Ivory Soap. He will use it for. his 
baths, his face and hands, his 
shampoo — and he’ll use a mighty 
lot of it. 


Ivory is a fine homelike soap 
for him, for seven distinct reasons: 
It is pure and mild, white and 
fragrant, it lathers abundantly and 


rinses off quickly—and “‘it floats’’!. 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP Y9i%% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Woman’s 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Eenocnly for laundry use. 
Also preferred by many for 
the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicategarments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
13-G, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cin- 
; cinnati, 

SSAe Ohio. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cineinnetd 


World 


Pond Gye th G2 2 


So they 
‘had 
met among 
the solid 
furniture 
in the 
Hare 
drawing 
room 
where the 
shining 
of the 
sun never 
reached 
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Life in Her Creaking Shoes 


7S THE taxicab slithered to a stop on the 
clammy asphalt of the old familiar hill, 
} Eric Bentley jumped out and thrusting the 
| fare into the hand of the driver, ran up the 
steps of his father’s house, through the 
twists of soft gray fog, and let himself in 
with his latchkey, just as he used to do. 
He hung his hat in its old place on the 
hatrack, walked quickly down the hall, 
opened the drawing-room door and paused 
on the threshold. 

His keen black eyes clouded at the seriousness of the 
three people who had risen to greet him. They had a 
little the air of mourners. His mouth, as sensitive as 
the surface of water, started to smile and didn’t. 

But the next moment he had swept his mother into his 
arms and behind her back had given one hand to the girl 
he was going to marry and the other to his father. 

“My boy! My boy! It is over at last! You are really 
here! And I taught myself not to expect you for two 
years more!’’ His mother clung to him half fearfully; 
strained him to her and kissed him as though he were stilla 
child. He felt a flash of homesickness for the time when he 
had been—when her arms were the ultimate security be- 
hind his simple world. For a moment the child that 
lingers wistfully in most of us dreaded to let her go and 
face things as a man. 

“Oh, Eric, it’s wonderful!’’ Alice half whispered it in a 
sweet grave voice whose tones he had been trying to recall 
for two very long years. It seemed to him that they held 
all the clarity and faithfulness of her clear and faithful 
nature. Alice Hare, he thought, was as incorruptibly kind, 
as intrinsically salutary and helpful as some great benef- 
icent natural force. The wonder was that in the shuffled 
lottery of human life he, who needed her so, should have 
drawn such a helpmate. 

And yet, right on the heels of this feeling, came his first 
doubt—when she kissed him. As he stepped back from it 
his eyes were baffled and surprised. They seemed to say, 
“Tt oughtn’t to have been like that!’’ He looked at her 
curiously, feeling suddenly aloof. But only for a minute. 
Tomorrow, when they were alone—he’d kiss her—as he'd 
dreamed of kissing her! She must be terribly in love with 
him; must shake to the beat of it, so that he could shake to 
it, too. 

She was a tall, fair girl, superbly straight and strong, with 
clear, candid, deep-water-blue eyes, a frank, open face, and 
the free stride and firm grip of aman. And splendid amber 
colored hair that held the light. She fed his famished eyes. 
She wore an evening gown cut very low and a dull blue 
scarf that made her eyes brighter. He thought of ripe, 
straight corn, blue morning-glories and dew. 

They sat down, Eric close beside his mother, holding her 


By ALMA and PAUL LEE ELLERBE 


There is a difference between real morality 

and the kind that passes as such in our 

best social circles. Robert Bentley dis- 

covered it after two years in prison—but 
some of us never find it out. 


many-ringed, soft hand. How he loved the three of them! 
he was thinking—and how meagerly he had understood 
them! Or anything else. He seemed to have found the 
key to life for the first time. 

Two or three years younger than his father’s sixty, his 
mother looked ten—and perfectly cared for. Her soft hair, 
piled high, was all black still, the smooth pink of her skin 
unwrinkled, her back as straight and her step as firm as it 
had ever been. She had had the kind of beauty in her 
youth that middle-age defines and dignifies. All her soft 
and delicate exterior lovelinesses were built around an 
essential symmetry of bones. She was going to be spoken 
of as beautiful still for many years. 

And his father, sitting on the opposite side of the fire— 
only a little bald, his brown hair scarcely touched with gray, 
the sacs under his eyes not quite puffy, his figure still escap- 
ing stoutness, silently good-looking yet—‘“‘ went with’”’ her 
as the other one of a pair of vases. 


T FLASHED through Eric’s mind with sudden clair- 
voyance that here written plain before him were the 
causes of many recent effects. 3 

““Thank God, the long agony of it is : over!” His mother 
surcharged every syllable with feeling. To some extent 
she protected herself from things too keen to be borne 
with a kind of emotional effluvium, somewhat as the sala- 
mander was once supposed to protect itself from fire. 
“T thought the horror of it would kill me, Eric! I have 
been every step of the way with you, into the very depths 
of the Valley of the Shadow.”’ 

‘“‘But mother,’ he said, patting her hand reassuringly 
and yet meeting the challenge with avidity, as one who has 
thought a great deal and at last can talk, “I -haven’t been 
in agony. There hasn't been any horror in it for me—no 
Valley of the Shadow. I wrote you that, dear.” 

“Yes, but you are bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh. A 
mother heart cannot be deceived. I read between the 
lines. I know.”’ 

“T want you to know really.’’ He got up impulsively 
and stood in front of the fire looking down at them, a 
vigorous forward-thrust of a man, thirty but older looking; 
full of an almost harsh, controlled, masculine grace; the 


surge of youth breaking out in his quick, eager gestures 
and the confiding insouciance of his eyes and contradicted 
by the maturity of his big, firm mouth and a strong sub- 
stratum of poise beneath the way that he stood and moved 
and spoke. 

“This is tremendously important to all of us, because 
our lives are bound up together. I want you to know—all 
three of you—what this did mean to me; what it’s done to 
me.’’ He gathered them in a quick look that begged for 
comprehension. ‘‘Now, I stole some money from the 
State Home for Old Soldiers—”’ 

“Eric!’’ said the three of them, his mother pleading, his 
fiancé shocked, his father stern. 

“Precisely that,” he insisted gently. “Itwon’t help us to—” 

“T think you'll find,’’ said Roderick Bentley, bearing 
him down, “I think you’ll find if you analyze it, that that’s 
sentimentality. You had no more intention of stealing 
than a bank has when it invests its depositors’ money.” 

Eric caught the pain under the declaratory tones and his 
own: grew gentler. ‘“‘No, that’s true, father; I had no 
intention of stealing. But one of the things I learned in the 
penitentiary,’’ his listeners winced at the word, ‘“‘is that 
I stole.”’ 

“It was Graham Halstead who stole. 
more than lend to him.’’ 

“What Halstead did is for Halstead to settle—and I 
don’t fancy he side-stepped it just by killing himself—but 
since the money wasn’t mine when I let him have it, I 
stole it.”’ 

“My son,’’—the older man softened his voice with 
obvious difficulty—‘‘ you have reached a critical place in 
your life. A touch of mawkishness now and you may go on 
the rocks. It is hard to see clearly. I hope you won't 
scorn the help of those of us who love you and are older 
than you are—who have seen the ends of a great many 
things that you have only seen begin.’’ (The black, leaping 
Bentley eyes, avid of life and sensation, met the black, 
static Bentley eyes that had already settled things, af- 
fectionately, but without much hope. Strange, Eric 
thought, that he had never understood this very simple 
man before!) ; 


You did nothing 


HERE didn’t seem a chance in the world,” the kindly, 

categorical voice went on, “that Halstead would fail. 
There seemed less risk in letting him have the money than 
in half the business transactions that are conducted every 
day.’’ He got up and put his hand on Eric’s shoulder. 
““You were mistaken—I was mistaken too, God help me! 
—pbut it wasn’t stealing.”’ 

There was dignity in Roderick Bentley always, and just 
now unwonted feeling. When he bore down on a point he 
expected to carry it. He was making it clear to the three 
people who heard him that he was departing widely from 
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his habitual reserve; that he was playing, with pain to 


himself, a trump card, and’ that it should end the matter: , 


“You haven't forgotten, have you, Eric, that it was r who 
advised you to lend the money?” 

The thoughtfulness in Eric’s eyes was mixed with sym- 
pathy, and with growing astonishment. “No, I haven't 
forgotten. And I am sure your motives were good. ButlI 
never dreamed” —as full comprehension came to him his 
jaw set a little—““I never dreamed that you wouldn't see 
now—’’ He broke off and laid his hand on his father’s arm. 
“Tt don't want to settle your problems any more than I 
want to settle Halstead’s.’’ Roderick Bentley turned 
quickly as if the compé arison stung him and walked slowly 
across the room. E ric followed him sorrowfully with his 
eyes, and went on. ‘I want to make it as easy for all of us 
as I can. But the foundation of everything’s got to be 
honesty, and, don’t you see, that begins by admitting that 
I was a thief!” 


“Eric!’’ said his mother and Alice again. 
IS father left the room, closing the door gently 
behind him. : 
“How can you? You've broken: your father’s 
heart.’ 


““Not by what I've said, mother,” He went to her and 
sat down close beside her. “*Surely you don’t feel,’’ he 
said earnestly, “‘that the only thing I am ashamed of—the 
lending of the State’s money to Halstead—was a little 
matter, and the thing I am proud of—my two clean, hard, 
honest years in the penitenttary.< have, left a stain on me 
forever?’ 

She was murmuring something about the unwisdom of 
discussing such things, when he turfied with eager sudden- 
ness to Alice. 

After all, that was‘the pith of the matter! 
His hot black eyés plunged-into hers.as a > 
flushed bather into .a cold blue mountain 
lake—and came out ‘hastily, chilled. 

Alice, too, was embarrassed. She, too, 

begged the question. Hescarcely heard 
what she said: she was sorry that he felt that 
it was necessary to hurt his parents 
they had all had so much to endure 
little respite. . . 
Alice’s mind hadn't been standing any- 
where near his! It was hard enough that 
his parents should so misunderstand, but 
to see in Alice’s eyes that his father had 
spoken also for her ! From the peni- 
tentiary he had written to them—especially 
to he r—ol his thoughts and feelings, his dis- 
coveries; fully at first and then insensibly 
with a reticence more nearly akin to their 
own—for none of them was given to self- 
revelation. But he had thought that they 
had understood and approved. Evidently 
they had not. There was a gulf between. 
In the Conway deal—which they all re- 
membered—his father had paved the way 
for his own loan to Halstead; in the hope of 
making more solely for himself, had staked 
money that didn’t belong to him and that 
he couldn’t have replaced if he had lost; 
and he still defended that kind of stealing. 
His father had won, and only a few people 
had known just how. But among them, as 
it happened, was Alice. It was bitter that 
she regarded his father as blameless and 
honorable and himself as marked with an 
ineradicable record of criminality. 

It was too bitter. It was impossible. Just 
as it was impossible that she was cold. 
There had been nothing cold about her 
staunch repledging of affection when he had 
offered to release her from her engagement. 
Tomorrow, he promised himself fiercely, 
when they were alone, he’d make her see! 
He’d make her feel! He had to have her 
with him! 


a 


VER since he had begun rather later 
than usual—to think of such things, 
Alice had stood to him for“ women,”’ “‘sweet- 
hearts,’’ “‘love,’’ and he had known pleas- 
antly that some day he was going to marry 
her. Neither of them had cared to hasten it. 
It had been jolly to drift with the jolly crowd 
in which they belonged and be envied for 
each other’s sake.. They had become defi- 
nitely engaged only a little while before 
Graham Halstead’s suicide brought Eric’s 
world tumbling about his ears, slipping 
into betrothal a good deal as a matter of 
course, and Eric hadn't thought much about 
it until they locked him up. Then he 
had: thought .of. it constantly. Had -he 
thought things into his conception of her? 
He rallied himself to begin to prove the contrary, when 
he heard the opening of the front door and voices in the 
hall—his father’s.and another—a singularly warm- and 
singularly feminine voice, shot through with an odd, de- 
licious note of coolness not easily forgotten. 

And then Nancy MacGregor stood in the doorway; look- 
ing at him with parted lips and startled eyes—Naney in an 
oak-green gown that left her arms and shoulders bare and 
clung to her body as the closely laid leaves of a vine might 
cling to the bole of a slim young tree, a long green chiffon 
train atrail, a raspberry colored wrap over her-arm; and 
golden slippers on her feet-—Nancy so full of the quick, 


“Youidon't feel: ‘that way, do you. Alic 2 


ry 


- Nancy 


keen innmediacy of vibrait life that it smote his. senses with 

the poi y of discovery. é 
out, Eric?’ she said fearfully, : as if to put ‘the 

words might send him back. © 

-out for keeps—pardoned.”’ 

“He went to meet her, holding cue both his anit 


But 


. she came quickly in between them and kissed him on the 


corner of his mouth. It burned there wa he. wondered 


if Alice could see it. 


OU old darling! I’m so glad, glad!’ Then she kissed 
Alice too. 


“Do what, Nancy? Did Alice get me pardoned? ir 
“Yes, dear,’’ said Alice ‘simply. 
“As you know,”’ his father said, 

ever since you went away... But it was Alice who did it. 


Her uncle's friendship for the governor wave ape He 


chance.’ “S 
“What she haa been to me during this terribié time,” 
Mrs. Bentley. said, ‘‘no one will ever know—as much my 
daughter as if you had been married for years. 


own.’ 

Eric's eyes told Alice that he would. 
morrow, and they alone! He wanted to pledge himself to 
her irrevocably, extravagantly.” It was the only way! 
There was an abounding stream of vitality flowing through 
him, and he had the feeling’ that if he could bring Alice in 


touch with it, it would sweep-her along, too; that it- was ~ 
_something elemental—outsideof them—that they could use. 
He looked at her longingly, and Alice looked"Hack uh 


sweet, serene possessiveness. .  . ae 
glanced See. oe tiny. wateh on vi 


4 


a jeweled. lizard encircling her arm, and then at Alice. 
“Have-you told him about Charlotte?’ 
“No,iwe-haven't told him anything. He came right 

behind daisy telegram. Charlotte and Harry are to be 

married tonight, Eric.”’ 
“In thirty-five minutes, 


said-Naney. ‘“Your father's 
car isin the shop, and they are going in mine. You come, 
too. Wecan make it-yet if you dress in a hurry.’ 
Charlatite was one of his cousins—the elosest and 
dearest. And he had always known the boy. she was-to 
marry. Steanch, warm friends—-they’'d be glad tohave him. 
“Ttsesuch-a small and simple wedding,” Nancy went on, 


eT knew you'd do it, but I never dreamed — 
you ‘d do it so soon.’ 


-You must _ 
try all your life to pay my debt to her, too—along with your © 


“we've all ies eine ; 


‘ Woman's World 


looking from one to another for support. ‘It’s just the 
kind of thing to go to first. © And. Charlotte would never 
forgive us if we didn’t bring you.- You'll be her nicest 
present. Won't he, Mrs. Bentley?” : 

“Would you do it?’’ he said eagerly. 

It fitted right in with his plans to swing back into the old 
life and from the very start rise ‘cleanly above the black 
spiritual miasma that waited for cowards in his predica- 
ment. His heart strained gallantly at the leash. Now he 
could.show them what he meant. , _ 

But he saw that excellent social barometer, his mother, 
cloud up; a painful pink came into her delicate cheeks; her 
glance lifted in distress and appeal to his father. With a 
agen’ as faint as her color Roderick Pontes looked into the 

re 


“I’m afraid, Nancy,’’ his mother said softly and a little 


~ stiffly, “you’ re not thinking beyond Charlotte and her 


- “You—you couldn't, Eric! Not. 


- - advance. : 
If it were ‘only | to- > 


¥ 


. disappointed. Unreasonably, he 
_ural that, for everyone's sake, 
introduce him to~his old world mith, care and calculation. 


The clean-cut insolence of her hard level tones curdled his 
mood of pity and sympathy into a quick answering rage: 


pleasure.” 
- And again, for the pith of the matter—to him—he turned 
to the girl who was going to live the rest of his life with him. 
Alice, her eyes bright, her cheeks burning, her rds 
tripping over each other in hot confusion, said- fr: 
ithout telling them in 
Charlotte and Harry,’ Me course—but Harry's 
mother, you know. And the Galloways might be there. 


And—and others "4. : 
iN HE walked aes back up the steps through the fog 
after Nancy’s chauffeur had teleased his brake and let 
them slip off down the hill to Charlotte’ s wedding, he was 
admitted. It was nat- 


But he ened, when he thought that it had been natural, 
too, for. Nancy. to'b@ ready to do it with- 
Ste Out: either. ie Wis red Alice had felt as 


E ‘While- he had. been building a new scale 

of values, they had not seen that there was 

ee anything wrong .wit ‘the old one, had gone 

on using it;:and now they were grieved that 
he was unwilling to use it, too. 

He sighed and put another eucalyptus 
log on the fire. The bland, incense-like odor 
of the smoke smote the chords of his mem- 
ory. He looked around the familiar room. 

So this was home! It was precisely as he 
had expected to find it. They had bought 
a new reading lamp and brought down a 
quaint old footstool from the attic. With 
these exceptions, he could have charted 
every object in the room from memory. 

It seemed to him that Henley had some- 
where said what was in his mind about=it 
all, in lines that began—how was it? “Life 
goes in creaking shoes. * ee eet. ie 
book from its old place and lit a cigar 
and turned the pages cane a 


Life in her creaking shoes” 
Goes, and more formal. grows, 
A round of calls and cues. => poe oT oe 


a = 


Yes, that was it exactly. ‘Life was just 
that to them—even to Alice: “a round of 
calls and cues.’’ He must get her out of it. 

He read on idly. its 


Love blows as the wind blows. * ” 


Blows! in the quiet close: Pe 
As in the roaring mart. ~ ee 
By ways no mortal knows ; 
Love blows into the heart. © © ' 

The lines disquieted him. Although he 
shut the book with a snap, they left him 
thinking of Nancy. .. Syed 

Two womanless years, and Alice's kiss 
hadn't ‘stirred him, and he felt Nancy's 
burning, ay oa at the corner of his 
mouth. . i Ja 

“And she's s only a friend!’ 

Alone with the thought of Naney,. he 
knew that Alice was cold—knew it and 
denied it furiously. Tomorrow. ..! : ..9 

Then the strange new sensation of free- 
dom took possession of him. He went jnto 
the dining room and found some wine and 
brought it back to the fire and drank it 
slowly. Nothing in all his life had ever 
tasted so good. 3 


“aha 


ee he drank the last of it hurriedly, tp 
go to the piano, and there he played 
for an hour: 
heavy scented, passionate, things; until they 
led him at last into Rimski-Korsakov’s 
‘** Arabian Nights’’ and intoxicating rhythms 
that drove him out under the stars, to tramp the streets, 
see the lights, jostle the good human crowds it and 
catch the march and beat of life. . . 


. The world spun. to the tune of “ Free—Free—Bree!” q 


and the savor of everything was piercing sweet. . 

‘Fomorrow he'd start so great a fire that it could ‘never 
dis, a fire that should fuse ‘him and Aliceinto one. To real 
love all things were possible. He had learned that, think- 
ing alone in the penitentiary, watching the golden days. of 
h’s youth slip through his fingers. 

It was-tomorrow, and they had been.alone for aiquaster 
of.an hour, but he hadn’t.tried . (Continued om page 26) 


ay 


they should prefer to re- — 


slow-trailing, richly colored, ; 


ee ee 


eel ti i 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Something in her voice struck him as metallic and unnatural, *‘Mark, I have given up my job” 


Burned Bridges 


[LIZABETH EDMUNDS closed the big 
ledger with a triumphant slam. She had 
burned her bridges behind her. Never 


the aroma of tea and coffee. She felt that 
she never wanted to smell either of those 
supposedly fragrant viands again, or see 
anothercolumn of “‘double entry.” 

Her family would undoubtedly think her 
crazy. Well—let them scold! They didn't 
have to spend their days adding innumerable figures. They 
didn’t see themselves growing old—yes, old, thought Eliza- 
beth vindictively, without having really lived. Her brother, 
Tom, had graduated from Tech, and would be in British Col- 
umbia by Fall, building bridges. Edwin had gone to Har- 
vard, and Elsie was to enter Vassar in September. Only 
Elizabeth, the oldest, had missed these things. The family 
purse had been slimmer in her day so she had gone to a 
business college, and since her graduation had spent six 
days each week in the office of the American Tea and Coffee 
Company. monotonously adding figures. 

Well—it was over now. She walked to the little window 
that looked out on a dirty wharf, and drew a long breath. 
It was well enough, she thought, to snap her fingers at her 
family, but Mark— 

Elizabeth's sensitive lips trembled just a little. She 
wondered, a trifle bitterly, if Mark would stand the test. 
Something had crept between them these last few months. 
She had’ been able to stand anything, even the detested 
odor of tea and coffee, when she knew that evening would 
bring Mark, and buoyant optimism. 

But for a long time those evenings had been few and far 
between. Ever since his mother’s death nearly a year ago, 
he had been different. Yet Elizabeth had thought that it 
was only his mother, and her drain on his slender salary, 
which kept them apart. She had been a fretful invalid, 
who thoroughly “enjoyed poor health.’’ Once in the early 
days of their engagement, Elizabeth had suggested that if 
Mark brought her down from the home farm in Vermont, 
they might live together, and thus make marriage possible. 
She recalled now how weary his voice had sounded as he 
answered, “‘ My dear, I'd give you just six months to get to 
hating me.’’ He had explained no further, but when he 
took Elizabeth to spend a Sunday with his mother, she 
understood. And that was ten years ago! 

Ten years! It was a long time to give to any man, as 
her mother had pointed out to her the night before; es- 
pecially since there seemed no prospect of immediate 
marriage. Elizabeth’s lip curled scornfully at the thought 
that her mother’s anxiety for her future had come, only 
with the repeated calls of the new partner of the American 
Tea and Coffee Company. 

He was a nice fellow, the new partner. He seemed to 
possess most of the cardinal virtues, plus brains and 


The story of a woman who waited 
ten years for a man and then took 
things into her own hands 
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money. It was strange that he should be interested in his 
book-keeper, she thought, whimsically, a woman of—yes, 
thirty, she might as well admit it. Yet he was interested. 
He had a genius for appearing on the nights when Mark 
was absent, and for some reason she hadn't told him about 
Mark. Not that she didn’t want to; simply that when Mr. 
Wilmer was with her he managed, in his amusing way, to 
make her forget everybody else. Yet he never left her that 
she didn’t wonder drearily where Mark had spent his 
evening, and why he didn’t come. 

Well—tonight she would know. She had come to the 
parting of the ways; yet it was going to hurt her; the pain 
that she might bring to Mark. Elizabeth looked out 
thoughtfully at the familiar scene; the dirty water washing 
against the wharf; the long row of forlorn warehouses. A 
sickening odor of fish was wafted to her, and the shrill 
whistle of a ferryboat shrieked its warning, somewhere out 
in the harbor. She winced suddenly at the unloveliness of 
everything about her. She wondered that she had endured 
it all these years; but now(her head came up, and she threw 
out her hands in a gesture of abandon), now it was over; 
her bridges were burned, and at last she was going to live! 

She crossed the room resolutely, and took up the receiver 
of the telephone. ; 


ARK HEREFORD was sitting at his desk in the 
office of the Midland Insurance Company. It was 
Saturday afternoon and he was alone, the other men hav- 
ing left at one o'clock. A tin box was before him, into 
which he had been filing away some papers. He breathed 
a deep sigh of relief as he closed and locked it. Life was at 
last going to be worth the struggle, he was thinking. For 
the first time in his memory he felt a sense of freedom—of 
joy within his grasp. He rose, and going to the open 
window, looked down idly on the hurdy-gurdy which was 
grinding out “‘ Love’s Old, Sweet Song”’ in the street below. 
Mark, catching the tune as it floated up to him, began 
softly whistling the refrain. He seated himself on the 
broad window sill, and the Italian woman catching sight 
of him, held up her tambourine, into which he laughingly 
dropped a quarter. 
“A tribute to ‘Love’s Old, Sweet Song’,”’ he tola himself. 
“TI wonder what Elizabeth will think when she knows what 


I've been up to all these months. I wonder if she’s game 
enough—lI wonder if she cares enough, after the devil of a 
time I've kept her waiting. I wish she’d told me about 
Wilmer, though.’’ 

His face clouded. He had seen Elizabeth twice in Mr. 
Wilmer’s car, and Elsie had let drop hints on more than 
one occasion. Of course she had a right to go to ride with 
Wilmer or any other man, but her not speaking of it didn’t 
fit in with his knowledge of her character, and Mark 
thought he knew Elizabeth's character pretty thoroughly. 
Then his sunny, optimistic nature asserted itself, and he 
began whistling ‘“‘Love’s Old, Sweet Song”’ again, until he 
realized suddenly that the telephone was ringing. He 
smiled as he recognized Elizabeth's voice on the wire. 

“Ts Mr. Hereford there?” 

‘Right here, star-of-my-sky,’’ he said in laughing ardor, 
and almost saw Elizabeth’s answering smile. 

*“Mark, you're a goose! Have you any engagement for 
tonight?” 

“T have. I’m going to see my girl.” 

a ILL you meet her in half an hour at Crawford's 
drug store, and take a trolley to some place in the 
country for a picnic supper?”’ 

“Will I? I'll be there in fifteen minutes, and don’t you 
keep me waiting!’’ 

He felt curiously light-hearted as he waited not fifteen 
minutes, but thirty-five, for Elizabeth to join him. He was 
thinking that it was ages since they had gone on any sort of 
spree. Infact they rarely had a chance to be alone, having 
been engaged so long that everyone treated them like a 
stale old married couple. He felt a sudden old-time thrill 
at sight of the face she lifted to him in the crowd. 

“JT had to get a lunch put up,”’ she said, explaining her 
tardiness. ‘‘We can take a car right here, can’t we, and 
go out to the Falls, where we used to picnic a thousand 
years ago?” 

“Does it seem so long, Betty?” he asked with sudden 
tenderness; but she only smiled as he helped her aboard 
the car. 

The usual Saturday afternoon crowd was on that car. 
Mark stood hanging to a strap, after he found a seat for 
Elizabeth. There was no chance for conversation, and 
looking down it struck him for the first time that she didn’t 
look as young as she had ten years before. He even dis- 
covered a grey hair, andthe sight brought a longing to take 
her in his arms and tell her that if she’d just trust him a 
little longer—”’ 

“Here we are, Mark!” 

Her voice interrupted his reverie, and they made their 
way out of the crowd into the sweet, fresh air. 

“This spot has changed wonderfully little in a thousand 
years,’ laughed Mark, as they sank down on the clean, 
brown pine needles. Below them the water splashed into a 
rocky gorge; above, through the (Continued on page 17) 


**Seé here, 
Honey,” 
she said, 

“all 
these fat 
letters 
jrom 

Dr. Billy. 
You must 
hurry up 

and 
get well 
so 


you can 
read 
them.’ 


> 
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Sylvia of the Stubbles 


A Serial Story of 
Life’s Springtime 


TSUALLY Sylvia was very fond of the 
Poet's songs, but she was too much worried 
now over the desertion of her ally to 
listen to his poetry. Unfortunately, this 
was one of the Poet’s perverse days. When 
they came to Pety Swanson’s he refused 
absolutely to enter the store. He must 
go and tell the King’s henchmen—who 
had been turned into sunflowers along 
the road a few rods beyond—about the 
; wonderful secret, and he went on down 
the dusty road singing in his high sweet voice: 

“But I must not tell 

Of the Fairy Spell, 

Till the Gates of Heaven are opened to me. 


” 


So Sylvia went alone into the little shop. She was 
almost sure what the outcome would be before she even 
began. She pleaded as bravely and eloquently as she 
knew how, for the poor sick babies and their fathers and 
mothers, but the old Swede only laughed. ‘You bane von 
funny leetle girl! Here! I gif you beeg stick candy—-ya-as?”’ 

But Sylvia shook her head, swallowing hard to keep 
from sobbing. She had failed miserably in the errand Dr. 
Billy had entrusted to her. He would be so disappointed— 
and there were all the sick folks and folks with broken 
bones and folks with broken hearts who couldn’t be treated 
half so well if there were no hospital. 

Her chin quivered as she pulled her sunbonnet low over 
her eyes and went back to Bumps, waiting patiently at the 
end of the store porch, and chmbed onto his back from a 
big dry-goods box. 

Bumps had been dozing, dreaming, no doubt, of the 
days when he was young and frisky. Perhaps that was 
why the shrill whistle of the through express startled him 
so. He whirled about and dashed blindly towards the 
tracks from the store, unheeding his little mistress’ 
alarmed cry. On thundered the express with lightning 
speed. Sylvia screamed and buried her head on the neck 
of the frightened Bumps. Pety Swanson ran to the door, 
uttering a hoarse ery and wringing his hard old hands in 
distress. The workmen at the elevator across the tracks 
held their breath, powerless to help, and waited for the in- 
evitable crash that would mean the last of the little golden- 
haired girl they all loved so well. 

Then, out from among the sunflowers, dashed a queer 
figure in a tall silk hat. He sprang upon the track in 
front of the plunging horse and forced him backward. 

The grinding brakes brought the great black engine to a 
standstill—but not quite soon enough. . . . . When 
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the cloud of dust and cinders cleared away, Sylvia and 
Bumps were safe; but they found the Poet, the white 
flower still in his buttonhole, lying limp and still among the 
sunflowers. : 

They carried him into the store and somebody who had 
seen Dr. Billy driving through the Stubbles a short time 
before, telephoned to Paxton, on the road to Fairmont, to 
intercept him, while Pety Swanson, with tears running 
down his red cheeks, explained to the gathering crowd of 
passengers from the express: ‘“‘Poor Luke—poor, poor 
boy! He bane queer—too much books. But he bane a 
Poet—and we luffed him!’’ 

OCTOR BILLY came, before long, very white-faced 

and queer about the eyes. He had got the message 

wrong, somehow. He thought it was Sylvia who was 
hurt. But there was very little that Dr. Billy could do. 

Old Pety Swanson sat with the poor unconscious head in 
his lap. Sylvia stood near, white-faced and wide-eyed. 
Dr. Billy tried to take her away, but the Poet was whisper- 
pering something faintly and they bent close to hear: 


“But I must not tell 
Of the Fairy Spell 
Till—the Gates—of Heaven—” 


He opened his great brown eyes and smiling faintly, held 
out his hand to Sylvia. ‘*The Gates—are—opened,”’ he 
murmured dreamily. ‘I may tell—my Secret.’’ The words 
came very softly and haltingly from the pale lips. ““You are 
—a Star Child—sent down from Heaven—to make the way— 
bright.’’ The great eyes closed, and the Poet’s voice was still. 

Doctor Billy took the sobbing Sylvia and went out and 
sat on the edge of the porch. After a little, when he had 
quieted her, he said: 

“Poor Luke. If we had only had the hospital, with 
everything to work with, we might have saved him. But 
maybe it's better this way. The Gates must have opened 
very wide indeed for him—”’ 


“Vat you say?” came a gulpy voice behind them. Old 


Pety Swanson laid a trembling hand on Dr. Billy’s shoulder. 
“Vat you say aboui—hospital? IJ gif you—how much you 
say—all you vant—to build him!” 

Old Pety Swanson blew his nose loudly and before they 
could comprehend what he was saying, he had hobbled 
away. 

Dr. Billy nodded and swallowed hard and then he looked 
long and intently toward the sunset—so long that his eyes 
were all red and watery. : 

Around the corner of the house came the Poet’s Jester. 
There was a look of bewilderment in his wide brown eyes, 
and he sniffed the air thoughtfully. Sylvia threw her arms 
about his neck and buried her face in his shaggy mane. 
“Oh, Jester, Jester! The Poet has gone away!’ 

The creature licked her hand sympathetically and then 
with a wag of his tail, trotted off toward the sunflowers, 
sniffing a little hollow in the pressed-down grass, where the 
Poet had so lately lain. 


FEW days later Doctor Billy and Sylvia found the dog 
lying upon the Poet’s grave partly hidden among 
the sumacs. Sb ys 

They could not coax him away, nor induce him to eat the 
food they brought. And one evening they could not 
waken him. ‘ . 

“P’raps,’’ said Sylvia, “he heard the Poet’s song from 
inside the Gates.”’ ; 

“Perhaps he did,” said Dr. Billy thoughtfully 

The smoky, hazy, late September days brought with 
them the time for Dr. Billy’s departure for medical 
college. It was his last year and then would come his 
period of serving as an interne at the new hospital, the 
building of which Pety Swanson’s unexpected generos- 
ily had given such an impetus. 

“Remember, Sylvia Sunshine,’’ Dr. Billy had said at 
parting, as he had noticed a fleeting little quiver of her lips, 
“that while you’re cramming your curly head full of facts 
and figures, I'll be sawing bones and mending broken arms 
and legs, and—”’ 4 

“And hearts,’’ added Sylvia with a wistful little smile. 

“Yes, siree—hearts, of course. And although I'll be 
mighty busy, I won’t be too busy to write to you once a 
week, and I want you to make me a promise. on your honor 
as a lady. Will you?” 

Sylvia nodded. ‘I'll promise you most anything, I can, 
Dr. Billy,’ she replied. 

“Well, I'm going to ask you to keep me posted about all 
my friends and ‘patients’ here at the Stubbles. You see 
I'll be anxious to know everything that’s happening to you 
and Daddy Jim and the Lonely Lady and Pety Swanson 
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and the Joneses and the Tweenies, and really you're the only 
one I can depend upon to keep me informed. Will you do it?” 

“Oh goody! Of course I will. I'll write you a letter 
every single week, Dr. Billy—with ink, on the pink paper 
I’ve been saving until I had somebody to write to!” 

**Fine!’’ cried Dr. Billy.‘ Pink’s my favorite color.” 

And so he had gone, and Sylvia had swallowed a stub- 
born lump in her throat as she thought how lonely the days 
ahead would be without Dr. Billy. 

They had been lonely, the days without his cheery laugh 
and jolly stories—but Sylvia and Dr. Billy had kept their 
promise to write, and the letters—in dainty pink en- 
velopes and big square white ones—had travelled back and 
forth voluminously. 


YLVIA started to the Stubbles school, that fall, and 
thanks to Daddy Jim’s careful teaching the lessons, with 
their figures and maps and stories and spelling. all fell into 
line and adjusted themselves very easily. Of course it was 
strange at first—quite different from sitting across the 
table from Daddy Jim, listening to his deep voice as he 
read from the beautifully bound books in the old, carved 
mahogany book cases, and explained the pictures of foreign 
cities and peoples, and told Sylvia tales of great men and 
historic events. 
Daddy Jim called ‘My Ship’s Come In.’’ Sometimes the 
ship came in from India, sometimes from Italy, sometimes 
from South America, or other far countries, and they would 
name the contents of the wonderful cargoes that those lands 
sent. As a matter of fact, all of Sylvia’s schooling had 
been so like a delightful game, with Daddy Jim as her play- 
fellow, that she had scarcely realized she had been gather- 
ing up crumbs of knowledge, and when she started to the 
Stubbles school she found that she was far ahead of the 
other children. 

She was careful to remember what Daddy Jim told her— 
that other people might not understand about her dream- 
children—the flowers and trees, and bees and butterflies— 
but she kept her delightful pretendings in her own heart, 
and they comforted her many times when she grew a wee 
bit lonely for the old, care-free times when she had wan- 
dered through the stubbled fields or down by the creek 
with Daddy Jim or the Poet, and occasionally Dr. Billy, to 
talk to. 

There was one thing, though, that bothered Sylvia. Leah 
Warren, the dark girl who had helped her catch the butter- 
fly, and with whom Daddy Jim had forbidden her to have 
anything to do, attended the Stubbles school, and though 
she was five or six years older than Sylvia she was not 
nearly so advanced in her studies. She was the biggest 
girl in her class, indeed, quite as big as the teacher herself, 
but to her untrained mind the lessons in arithmetic and 
geography, spelling and writing, became one confusing 
whirl of numbers and letters and meaningless words, and 
the tears often stood in her mournful dark eyes, and her 
pouting red lips often quivered as the teacher tried to ex- 
plain a simple lesson before the sly nudges and open scorn 
of her classmates. 

Only Sylvia felt sorry for Leah. She remembered how 
the dark girl had helped her catch the butterfly; she had not 
forgotten the heart-hungry look on her swarthy face as the 
sinewy arm had jerked her into the bushes on that memor- 
able June day. And many a morning when Leah took her 
seat she found on her desk a crisp cooky, a rosy apple, a 
spray of scarlet sumac leaves, or some little gift that Sylvia 
had silently put there—the gracious offering of a friendly 
heart. 

The sad, patient eyes followed Sylvia everywhere, with 
a wistful, longing look. Along Leah's rough, dark path the 
little golden-haired child was the one bit of love and beauty 
she had met. But she was used to being friendless and 
alone, and she did not presume upon Sylvia's little un- 
obtrusive kindnesses. 

Then, one day Leah did not come to school, and the 
teacher gave her seat to another pupil. ‘The Bad Girl's” 
—they called her that—poor little attempt at an education 
was over. 


NE mild Saturday in early November, Sylvia and the 

two oldest Tweenies, who had reached the dignity of the 
sixth and seventh grades, respectively, were returning from 
the Parson grove, about two miles from the Stubbles, with a 
basket of acorns for Dick Tweenie’s tame squirrel. They 
were tired, and hungry, and stopped along the roadside to 
open the package of sandwiches that Mother Tweenie had 
so thoughtfully bundled into their hands. 

Just across the road from where they stopped was an old 
house, shrinking into the side of the hill as if it were 
ashamed of itself, as well it might be, for it was an ugly, 
tumbledown, unpainted thing. Their repast was almost 
over when the ‘door of the old house burst suddenly open 
and Leah ran out. Her dress was torn and dirty; her black 
hair hung down about her shoulders. With one arm held 
tightly against her face, hiding it, she ran blindly across the 
road within a few feet of where Sylvia and the Tweenies 
sat, hidden by a clump of bushes. 

Close at their heels came the heavy-jawed, black-eyed 
fellow whom Sylvia recognized as the one who had jerked 
Leah into the bushes that day in the summer. In his hand 
he carried a whip. but he was Iaughing—a loud, unpleasant 
laugh, that parted his thick lips and spread his wide, cruel- 
looking nostrils. He caught hold of her, just as she reached 
the other side of the road, and raised the whip as if to strike. 

Sylvia clutched the nearest Tweenie. “‘Oh, stop—stop 
that!’ she screamed. 

“ Are you going to do what I say, Missey?” the man de- 
manded. 

The girl, with a sob, tried to free herself from him. 

“Qh! moaned Sylvia, clasping her hands in terror. 


Sometimes: they. played a game which . 


But the oldest Tweenie laid a warning finger on her lips 
and pulled her into the bushes, out of the Warrens’ view. 

An old man was hobbling across the road, swearing 
loudly. 

“Let go that girl, Harry Warren! You dirty dog! As 
long as I live don’t you lay hands on her again!” 

He was a bent, decrepit little man, but there was a 
strange power in his flashing black eyes that made the other 
draw back. 

“All right, Grand-dad,”’ he said, with his insolent laugh. 
“Don’t lose your temper. But remember, you won’t 
live forever—and then just let her watch out! She needn't 
think she’s goin’ to get away from me!”’ : 

The girl, sinking down upon the ground, sobbed out 
passionately. 

“They ain’t anything in the world for me—anywhere!” 

The old man patted her shoulder and lifted her to her 
feet. “There, there, honey, don’t ye be afeared. Young 
Harry’ll find out yer Grand-dad’s far from dead yet, if he 
don’t leave yer alone!”’ 

The younger man laughed, a snarling laugh, and the 
three went back across the road and disappeared inside the 
dingy house. 

*“C’mon,”’ said the oldest Tweenie, gathering up the 
basket of acorns. “Let’s go.’’ But Sylvia stood white and 
trembling. _ 

“Oh dear, did you hear what she said?—couldn't we do 
something?—"’ 

“Naw,” said the younger Tweenie, ““we dasn't. They're 
bad folks. Anyway, the old man’ll take care of her.”’ 

Sylvia reluctantly arose and they began the walk home, 
but a shadow had fallen across the brightness of the day 
for her. The thought of Leah and the cruel, dark man 
weighed heavily on the child's tender little heart, as she 
strolled slowly along. The Tweenies scampered on ahead, 
darting from one side of the road to the other. The two 
had rounded a bend in the road, Sylvia still dallying ab- 
sent-mindedly along, switching the dried weeds with a 
little hazel whip, when her attention was arrested by swift 
footsteps behind her. She turned and found herself face to 
face with Leah. \ 

“Oh honey,”’ the dark girl cried, throwing her arms about 
her. ‘I’ve wanted to see you so, an’ tell you I ain’t really 
bad—I know you an’ the others thought I was but I was 
tryin’ hard to be good, an’—"’ : 

- “T know you were, Leah,’’ said Sylvia, “I knew—I knew 
you were good, ‘cause you helped me catch the White 
Butterfly, ’n I loved you so—but Daddy Jim—” 

The dark face of the “‘“Bad Girl”’ lighted with a warm 
glow of happiness. 

“T know—your Daddy Jim is a good man. He’s doing 
what he thinks is right—an’ I guess it is. But I had to see 


you again before I go—to tell you I ain’t bad—an’ I’m 
never goin’ to be bad for your sake—”’ 

“Oh, are you going away?”’ cried Sylvia. 

“Yes, honey—but you mustn't tell. I’ve got to fly back 
before he kills me—I just happened to see you an’ the 
Tweenies goin’ down the road an’ I knew I wouldn’t have 
another chanct. Goodbye, goodbye, little honey girl— 
don’t you never fergit me.’’ And with a swift embrace she 
was gone. 

All the rest of the way home Sylvia was very quiet. 
Even the semi-hostile scuffles of the Tweenies failed to 
arouse her from her thoughtful mood, and she bade them 
an absent-minded farewell at the gate and left them with- 
out her usual motherly admonition to go right straight 
home and to be sure not to stop to sail chip boats when they 
came to the creek. 


UPPER was always a pleasant meal at the Little Gray 
House. Daddy Jim and Sylvia usually lingered at the 
round table, over the pretty blue-and-white willow ware 
dishes, that so quaintly portrayed the story of the two 
lovers who were turned into doves. It was here, under the 
light from the rose-shaded lamp that they talked over the 
happenings of the day-just-past, and discussed the plans 
for the day-to-come; here that they told each other stories 
of beautiful make-believe things, recalling many of the 
Poet’s songs and fancies, and Doctor Billy’s funny tales. 
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Tonight as they carried the dishes in from the cozy 
kitchen, Sylvia was noticeably quiet, and even Daddy 
Jim’s antics with the serving tray, which usually brought 
forth gales of laughter, elicited only a wan smile from her. 

The thought of Leah was still worrying her. If she 
could only do something to help the girl. It seemed that 
there was something they might and ought to do fora 
fellow creature in distress. Still, Daddy Jim had seemed so 
firm in his belief that the Warrens were thoroughly bad, 
and so insistent in his commands that she leave Leah en- 
tirely alone, she hardly dared broach the subject. Then, 
too, she was sure she had heard Daddy Jim say the War- 
rens had been driven away from the Stubbles some weeks 
before. Had they returned, or had they been in hiding 
these past weeks, and never really left? She recollected 
vaguely that Leah had said she was going away—and not 
to tell. She had no thought of disobeying dear Daddy Jim, 
and no wish to deceive him. Oh, dear, ought she to tell 
him what she had seen that afternoon, and that Leah was 
going away? 

Daddy Jim had noticed her pensive mood, and when they 
were finally seated at the table he leaned across the plates 
with an air of mock mystery and delightful anticipation. 

“What do you suppose I heard on my way home to- 
night?—some news.”’ ; 

‘“Good news?”’ asked Sylvia evincing a wee bit of in- 
terest. 

“Well,’”’ he replied, ‘first you must guess what it is.”’ 

“Oh, Daddy Jim, Doctor Billy isn’t coming is he?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Not until his Christmas vacation.”’ 

“The hospital isn’t finished yet, is it?’ 

*““No—they can’t possibly finish it before spring at the 
present rate.”’ 

“Oh, tell me, Daddy, what it is! 
cried Sylvia. 

“Well,” he began, with provoking slowness and a 
twinkle in his eye, “as I was coming out of Pety Swanson’s 
store tonight—I'd stopped there to buy some sugar and 
some crackers, because I just felt in my bones that my 
Keeper-of-the Pantry had gone to gather acorns and for- 
gotten that we were out of both—”’ 


Don’t make me wait,”’ 


YLVIA covered her face with her hands and an ashamed 
little voice came from between her fingers: ‘“‘Oh, I’m so 
sorry, Daddy Jim—I did forget all about it.” 

‘“Never mind,’’ he replied, “‘you'll remember next time, 
I know. Well, as I told you, I was just coming out of the 
store when I met Mrs. Clark. She had her arms full of 
bundles and baskets—and what do you think she said?”’ 

“Oh, what?—that Hilda is going to have a party?” 

No." 

“That we're going to have another teacher at the school, 
then?’’ 

““No, no, you’re wrong. She said, ‘Mr. Gray, did you 
know that there is a brand new baby boy at the Tweenies’ 
house!’”’ 

Sylvia opened her mouth in astonishment. ‘Honestly 
Daddy Jim? Why, just think, that makes nine! What- 
ever will they do now. Who will wash their faces, now that 
Mrs. Tweenie has a little tiny baby to take care of?’’ she 
cried in despair. ‘‘It really isn’t her fault, Daddy Jim, that 
her children are always dirty ‘cause by the time she gets 
the last one cleaned up the first one’s ready to begin on 
again. Daddy Jim, why is it that the Tweenies have so 
many, many, and the Lonely Lady hasn’t any at all?” A 
worried little despairing frown flitted across Sylvia's brow. 

“Well,” said Daddy Jim gravely, “that’s a tremendous 
subject, Sylvia, and I really can’t go into it. You might 
go over to the Tweenies in a couple of days and see if you 
can’t wash a few faces and comb a few heads.”’ 

“*T will,’’ said Sylvia with a determined shake of her 
sunny head, “‘and IJ think I'll ask the Lonely Lady if she 
wouldn’t like to have two or three of the Tweenies to take 
care of—I think things ought to be evened up more.”’ 

“Of course, Mrs. Tweenie may not feel the same as you 
do about it,’’ said Daddy Jim, “‘so don’t set your heart on 
carrying out your plans.” 

*“But'I’m sure she'll be glad to have somebody take eare 
of some of them, and anybody who can make flowers grow 
as well as the Lonely Lady, could surely take good care of 
children,”’ said Sylvia. 

Daddy Jim’s reply was interrupted by a loud rap at the 
door in the next room, He went to answer it and presently 
Sylvia heard him talking to another man. She loved 
Daddy Jim’s voice, it was so deep and quiet, but just now 
it seemed rather excited. A raw wind had sprung up and 
a driving rain pelting against the window panes partly 
drowned out what they were saying. 

Daddy Jim was so rarely excited that Sylvia listened 
wonderingly. 

““You say they are still there? This is the third time 
I’ve warned them. I told them if they were not out of 
town—every man, woman and child of them—by three 
o'clock this afternoon I’d see that they got out. They've 
had plenty of time. Did they seem to be making any 
preparation?” 

“None that I could see. Old man Warren said the girl, 
Leah, had gone somewhere. They were waiting for her 
to get back.” 

“T’ve stood for their foolishness long enough!” said 
Daddy Jim sternly. ‘“‘Rain or no rain, out they go this 
very night. You come with me, Clark. We'll pick up 
some other men along the way.” 

Sylvia leaned forward, pale and frightened. She knew 
now what the “Bad Girl’’ had meant when she said she 
couldn’t go away without seeing her again, and that Daddy 
Jim was doing what he thought was right. She had said 
goodbye as one says it for the last time. Daddy Jim was 
going to drive Leah—good, (Continued on page 33) 
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Woman’s World 


Raspberry Parfait garnished with sections 
of pineapple and whipped cream 


Ice Cream Croquettes, coated with Macaroon crumbs 


Mint Ice in one of the lovely new 
cool, green glass Sherbet cups 


Making the Ice Cream Freezer Earn Its Living 
Delightful Desserts for Warm Weather 


HE first essential in the making of ices and ice creams 

is a good freezer, for without this both labor and ex- 

pense will be increased. First decide what size will be 
best adapted to the household needs. Naturally for a very 
small family a large freezer would not be economical; but, 
on the other hand, do not select one which is too small, for 
when Mother makes ice cream the children will surely look 
for two helpings, and there is no reason why they should 
not have them, provided the material of which the dessert 
is made is good—and it undoubtedly will be. 

No matter what freezer you possess or select, follow the 
rules laid down by the manufacturer for its operation. He 
should know best how to run his own freezer, but no matter 
what its make there are certain rules which must be fol- 
lowed: 


1. Have the mixture to be frozen thoroughly cold before 
placing it in the freezer can. 

2. Have the ice and salt in proper proportions and let 
them be thoroughly mixed. 

3. Do not draw off the salt water from the freezer until the 
work is completed, unless it over-flows, as the brine formed 
by the melting salt and ice assists the freezing process. 

4. If fresh fruit is to be added to ice cream, partly freeze 
the cream, then add the fruit, and see that this is finely 
crushed before being added to the frozen mixture; other- 
wise it will become so hard as to be almost uneatable. 

5. See that the most scrupulous attention is given to the 
freezer after use, that it may be in perfect condition next 
time it is needed. 


Perhaps the next most important points for consider- 
ation are the ice and salt. The ice must be finely crushed 
and the salt not too coarse. 


The correct proportions of ice and salt are: 

For creams, water ices and sherbets—three parts of ice to 
one part of salt by measure. 

Frappés, being of coarse texture, equal parts of ice and salt. 

Parfaits and mousses which are frozen without stirring, 
equal parts of ice and salt. 

In packing all frozen mixtures to ripen—four parts of ice 
to one of salt. 


After the actual freezing is done, the dasher removed, 
the cream packed down to ripen and the solid cover put on 
the freezer, it is a wise precaution to cover the join between 
can and top with a strip of muslin which has been dipped 
into melted fat. 


Everyday Ice Cream 


The richest of all ice creams is Philadelphia cream, which 
is made from pure light cream, scalded, then chilled, 
sweetened, flavored and frozen, but this is usually reserved 
for company days as it is both rich and expensive, and a 
base more on the order of frozen custard should be generally 
used for home folks. Here is a basic rule which may be 
changed or elaborated as the occasion demands: 


3 cups milk 2 teaspoons any desired 
3 eggs flavoring extract 
114 cups sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
1 cup cream 
CALD the milk in a double boiler and pour it over the 
yolks of the eggs, sugar and salt which have been beaten 

together. Return to the double boiler, cook until thick 
like boiled custard, add the whites of the eggs stiffly 
beaten, also the cream and flavoring. _When cold, freeze 
using three parts of ice to one part of salt. 


Variations 

Substitute one tablespoon of cornstarch for one egg and 
prepare as above. 

Substitute one cup of evaporated milk for cream, or use 
diluted evaporated milk in place of fresh milk and add 
the cream as in the recipe. 

Omit the cream and add, instead, one cup of fruit juice and 
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pulp (peaches, strawberries, or apricots slightly cooked 
then sifted). 


Philadelphia Ice Cream 


3 cups cream 2 teaspoons vanilla extract 
24 cup granulated sugar Few grains salt 


CALD the cream and sugar together, chill, add the 
vanilla and freeze using three parts of ice to one of salt. 


Variations 


Just before freezing add one cup of grape nuts or of puffed 
rice or puffed wheat. : 

Omit one-half the sugar and add one cup of finely crushed 
peanut brittle. 

Omit half the sugar and add two-thirds cup of crushed hard 
cinnamon or peppermint candies. 

Omit half the sugar and stir into the cream one cup of 
sifted raspberry, apricot, pineapple or fig preserve. 

Add one and one half cups of crushed sifted fruit—ba- 
nanas, peaches, raspberries, apricots, etc. which have 
been sweetened with half a cup of additional sugar. 

It is not necessary to make up elaborate ice creams to 
obtain variety for one can vary the flavors by the sauces 
served with them. Then they become the popular sundaes 
of the soda-fountains. 

Here are some sundae sauces that the young folks will 
enjoy. Be sure to serve these ices in glass cups. 


Hot Maple Sauce 


OOK together one cup of maple syrup and one-third 
cup light cream until the mixture forms a soft ball 
when dipped in cold water—cook to 238 degrees F. if using 
athermometer. Pour while hot over each service of cream. 


Chocolate Caramel Sauce 


1 tablespoon butter 2 cups light brown sugar 
2 squares chocolate 146 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
ELT the butter in a saucepan; add the chocolate and 
place over hot water until melted. Now add the 
sugar and milk and cook until the mixture forms a soft 


Here are.the ingredients—all ready for making mint ice 


ball when dipped in cold water—cook to 238 degrees F. if 
using athermometer. If there is delay in serving keep hot 
by standing the sauce in a vessel for hot water. Add the 
vanilla just before serving. 
The above sauces will candy if poured hot over plain ice 
cream. 
Water Ices and Sherbets 


HE main difference between water ices and sherbets 
is that in making the latter a little gelatine is added 
before the freezing, to give greater body. Here are basic 
rules for each: 
Orange Ice 


2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Grated rind of one orange 
2 cups orange juice 
OIL the sugar and water together for five minutes, add 
the orange rind, cool, add the fruit juices and let the 
mixture stand for one hour. Strain and freeze using three 
parts of ice to one part of salt. 


3 cups water 
114 cups sugar 


Orange Sherbet 


O THE recipe for Orange Ice add two teaspoons of 
granulated gelatine which has been softened in two 
tablespoons of water, then added to the boiling sugar and 
water syrup. 
Variations 


Red Currant Ice. Substitute for the orange juice two 
cups of juice obtained by crushing, slightly cooking and 
sifting fresh red currants. 

Raspberry and Currant Ice. Add one cup of red rasp- 
berries to the currants before cooking. 

Apricot Ice. Two cups of canned apricots cooked with 
their syrup for five minutes, then sifted. 

Grape Ice. Twocups of grape juice prepared as for currant 
juice, or two cups of commercial grape juice. 

All of the above may be made into sherbets by the ad- 
dition of two teaspoons of softened granulated gelatine. 


Parfaits and Mousses 


ARFAITS and Mousses are frozen without stirring. 

They are usually made with a solid, rich, sweet custard 

to which whipped cream and flavoring are added. The 

whole is then packed in a mold, closely sealed and buried in 

ice and salt for at least four hours. Being very rich, only 
small portions are served. 


Coffee Parfait 


% teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup sugar 4% cup clear black coffee 
14 cup water 2 cups whipped cream 


Bee the sugar and water five minutes, then pour 
slowly onto the egg yolks which have been beaten 
until very light; return to the double boiler and cook until 
thick. Chill, then add the coffee and vanilla and whip into 
the cream which has been beaten until nearly solid. Turn 
into a mold, seal and pack in equal parts of ice and salt for 
four hours. Garnish with whipped cream. 


4 egg yolks 


Variations 


Maple Parfait. Substitute a cup of heated maple syrup 
for the coffee, sugar and water. 

Pineapple or Raspberry Parfait. Substitute one cup rich 
pineapple or raspberry syrup and one tablespoon of 
lemon juice for the sugar, water and coffee. 


Mint Ice 


1 cup orange juice 11% cups sugar 
1% cup lemon juice 1 medium sized bunch of 


11% cups water mint 
ASH ‘the mint thoroughly and cook it for five 
minutes with the sugar and water. Strain, chill, 
add the orange and lemon juice and freeze. Serve in small 
sherbet cups with a sprig of mint on top of each. 
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A. .Beui Short: Cuts. 
Summer Efficiency 


By planning your work, you can eliminate much of it 


On MATRA 
what the tem- 
perature, there 

are always certain 
tasks belonging to the 
routine of housework 
which must go on. It 
is to be regretted that 
the average house- 
keeper does not reso- 
lutely determine, when 
the hot weather begins, 
that she will eliminate 
all really unnecessary 
duties and devote the 
extra time gained in 
this way to the enjoy- : 
ment of God's great out-of-doors, or to 
any form of recreation which appeals to 
her, thus fitting herself for the tasks which 
must be done and closing her eyes to the 
many things which only appear necessary. 
It is perhaps in the kitchen that the 
heat is most felt, and it is here that the 
greatest: self-saving may be practiced. 
Plan to make one meal fit in with another 
thus eliminating unnecessary cooking. 
Take for instance—string beans—these 
can be served plain, steamed one day, 
part of the remainder being used another 
day as a salad flavored with minced 
green pepper, tomato, chopped parsley 
and a little bit of onion, then blended 
with a good French dressing—while the 
balance will be delicious reheated in a 
Cream Sauce which will only require the 
use of the stove fora few moments. The 
same ruling applies to potatoes, of which 
a generous supply can be cooked at one 
time, reserving some for Country Fried, 
Lyonnaise, Creamed or Hashed Brown 
Potatoes at subsequent meals. Similar 
methods with other foods will suggest 
themselves to the intelligent housewife 
as soon as she begins to grasp the possi- 
bilities of easing her day’s work. 


Labor Saving Appliances 


EW of us fully realize how many labor 

and fuel saving appliances there are 
on the market just waiting for us to take 
advantage of them. There is the Bolo- 
Oven which is wonderful in that by its use 
one can have both an intense heat and a 
moderate heat at the same time! Sounds 
like magic, doesn’t it? Think of being 


_ able to bake your rolls (which need in- 


4 


tense heat) and to slowly cook the me- 
ringue of your Lemon Pie at the same 
time with the same fuel expenditure! 

. Then there is the Double Frying Pan 
in which we can cook an omelet or scram- 
ble eggs in one compartment and fry 


. potatoes in the other at the same time 


on one gas, oil or electric burner. 

The Fireless Cooker comes into its 
own at this season but is too well known 
to need detailed explanation here. 

The very newest fuel saving appliance 


is the Master Bake Pot 
whichis a wonderful lit- 
tle helperand efficiency 
expert. The illustration 
shows it very clearly 
and with its aid a whole 
meal can be prepared 
for a small family just 
over one top burner of 
the range. It bakes 


fectly, roasts meats, 
bakes potatoes, pie and 
in fact does everything 
that can be done in 
an oven. 

Look these things up, 
you dear women, who so lovingly cater to 
the family needs. The meal will be far 
more enjoyable if you do not serve 
“Roast Mother’’ as an accompaniment. 


One-Plate Meals 


F COURSE there are cool days in- 
terspersed among the hot, and hay- 
ing provided cooling meals for those days 
when the thermometer goes up to ninety 
— salads, fresh fruits, gelatines, etc.—the 
family’ will appreciate something more 
hearty when the weather permits. On 
such days introduce one-plate meals 
while catering to the quickened appetites. 
A good Clam or White Fish Chowder made 
thick and satisfying with an abundance 
of potatoes and fresh vegetables, or a 
meat or fish shortcake with brown gravy 
or egg sauce according to its needs, are 
good examples of single balanced dishes. 
Such meals as these need no supplements 
except a good savory vegetable salad, 
or one of the fruit salads described in 
this issue. 

Forget hot pies and puddings! Why 
heat the house and yourself making these 
when fresh uncooked fruits are so deli- 
cious and cooling? Berries, peaches, 
melons of all kinds, contain the very 
necessary acids and have a large water 
content—exactly what we need in this 
hot weather. Serve them thoroughly 
chilled and, good housekeeper that you 
are, just forget how you pride yourself on 
your home-made feathery cakes, and buy 
crisp cookies and wafers to serve with 
your fruit desserts and ices. In fact, 
the great kitchens of many manu- 
facturers (which are really national 
community kitchens) are busy preparing 
many summer foods that will make your 
work easier. 
instant teas and coffees, ready prepared 
fruit juices, salad dressings, canned fish 
and meats and many other foods are 
ready and waiting. They may sometimes 
cost a few.cents more in actual cash, but 
how much they will save your mental 
and physical energy leaving you a better 
comrade only the “‘Dearest Man’”’ and 
your children can tell. 


The Master Bake Pot cooks breads, muffins, meats and 
potatoes—on top of the range or oil stove 


bread and biscuit per-- 


Cereals, gelatine mixtures, - 
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Guarantee tempera 

ture test tag on every 
Icy-Hot product. 
Look for tt. 


INI 


AAALAC NUN UYS 


HCCC 


—but do you know what this 
would mean to you? 


@* course you have been served from Icy-Hots in hotels, on 
outings, and in some of your friends’ homes, but have you 
ever stopped to realize what a pleasure and convenience it 
would be to have an Icy-Hot or two in your own home? 


Made in America, of American material, by American labor 
“Bult for Lifetime Service’’ 


Icy-Hot:enables you to serve delicious cold or hot drinks at a 
moment’s notice without leaving your guests. 


Icy-Hot enables you to keep refreshing cold or hot beverages 
in nursery, sick room, and other places, saving steps and time. 


Icy-Hot enables you to carry home-cooked cold or hot refresh- 
ments wherever you go; to prepare appetizing warm breakfasts 
the night before; to have a stimulating cup of hot tea at hand 
when you return from shopping; to insure that the children 
and workers of your family have clean home-made hot lunches 
or cooling drinks at school, office, factory, or out on the farm. 


You will find scores of uses for Icy-Hot and you need not 
hesitate to use it freely; it has a distinctive shock-absorbing 
construction that stands daily service. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., 160 W. Second St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Icy-Hot comes in many styles and finishes. Sold i 
by dealers everywhere. Send for illustrated catalog. - 


ICCHOT 


PRODUETS. 


"<37" Bottle Co. 
2” 160 W. Second 


Se St... Cincinnati, 
27 Ohio. Send illustrated 
ne Icy-Hot catalog. 
: Icy-Hot “4 
Icy-Hot Jug Icy-Hot Icy-Hot Jar Lunch Kit roe eee 


Tankard Carafe 


7 8 y-” Address 
i! KEEP CONTENTS HOT 24 HOURS; COLD 3 DAYS. 2 


State. 


If Jay Peter doesn’t regard the 
whole world as his friend, he 
is a gay deceiver. Or maybe 
he likes to have his picture 
taken. 


At the age of nine months, 
he takes an eager interest in 
all that he sees, because his 
good health gives his budding 
intellect a fair chance. His 
parents are Mr.and Mrs.John 
Olwyler, 11 Chester St., Mt. 
Vernon, New York, 


Baby’s mental progress 
is closely related to his health 


ITTLE JAY PETER was not always the 
healthy, alert-looking baby you see in the 


picture. In fact, he was seriously ill with 


intestinal troubles. Then his mother began to 
feed him Eagle Brand. 


“We, as well as he, were quite worn out when 
we put him on Eagle Brand,” she says. “His first 


comfortable sleep in weeks came that night.... 
his complete recovery from intestinal difficulties 
.... Was a matter of only two or three days.” 


Then she adds: “He is nearly nine months old at 
this writing. His picture speaks volumes for his 
condition and the worth of Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk.” And, of course, since Jay Peter’s 
health has improved, he is developing rapidly in 
every other way, as the normal baby should. 


If you wish your child to have his rightful start 
in this world, don’t experiment with your baby’s 
food. Nurse him if you can, but don’t give him 
foods of doubtful purity. Eagle Brand has become 
the accepted baby food, because for generations 
healthy youngsters have thrived on it. Mothers 
from everywhere have written us of experiences 
similar to those of Mrs. Olwyler. Doctors recom- 
mend it in difficult feeding cases, too—for it is 
extremely digestible. 

Eagle Brand is uniform wherever it is bought, 
and its purity is absolute. 


Would you like to havea dainty little record book in which 
to treasure your baby’s early history? We’ll be glad to 
send you ‘‘The Best Baby” free, together with Eagle Brand 
feeding chart. Write for it today. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
475 Borden Building New York 
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Woman’s World 


Some Novel Ideas in 


Salad Making 


Mrs. Allen’s A, B, C’s of Cookery 


UR illustration 
O shows a Salmon 
Salad and this 
is the way we made 
it. A can of salmon 
was carefully picked 
over so as to free it 
from oil, skin and 
bone, then we added 
to it one cup each of 
cooked peasand diced 
celery, one teaspoon 
of salt, one-sixth tea- 
spoon of paprika and 
three tablespoons of 
French dressing. 
These we allowed to 
chill together for half an hour after which 
the salad was garnished with watercress, 
sections of peeled tomato, thin slices of 
cucumber and thick Mayonnaise. The re- 
sult was a hearty salad suitable forservice 
as the main dish for luncheon or supper. 

Other combinations for fish salads 
could be: 

Tuna Fish, peas, celery or shredded 
lettuce, hard cooked egg. 

Sardines, capers, diced tomatoes, hard 
cooked egg (optional), watercress. 

Shrimps, young string beans, olives, as- 
paragus tips. (This salad might be 
served in green pepper cups.) 

All of the above should be blended 
with French dressing half an hour before 
serving, and should be garnished with 
Mayonnaise or Boiled Salad Dressing, 
and crisp salad greens. 


Jellied Salads 


ELLIED Salads are both good to eat 

and good to look at. Tokio Salad is 
particularly delightful for Summer as it 
contains equal quantities of peas, flaked 
fish, diced carrots and jelly. Use indi- 
vidual molds and garnish with water- 
cress, shredded lettuce or parsley, passing 
Mayonnaise separately. (If desired, 
finely diced lamb or chicken may be 
substituted for the fish.) 

A good gelatine base for such a salad 
is made by softening a tablespoon of 
granulated gelatine in one-fourth cup of 
cold water; when thoroughly soft add one 
and one-half cups of boiling water, two 
tablespoons of lemon juice or mild 
vinegar, one-fourth teaspoon of onion 
juice, one-third teaspoon of salt and one- 
sixth teaspoon of pepper. 

If a jellied salad is to be used with fruit 
in the place of vegetables, fish or meat, 
add two tablespoons of sugar and omit 
the pepper and onion, or use a prepared 
lemon gelatine. The latter can also be 
used to speed up the making of the jelly 
base for any salad by making up the 


contents of the pack- 

age, acidulating it 

with two tablespoons 

or moreof lemonjuice 

or vinegar, then stir- 

ring into it whatever 

vegetables, fish, meat, 

or fruit you desire to 

feature. It’s a fine 

way to use up left- 

overs and make a 

little go a long way. 

The jelly should be 

at the point of set- 

ting before adding 

the other ingredients, 

that these may be 

evenly distributed, for if put in while 

the jelly was still liquid they would sink 
to the bottom. 

Combinations for Jellied Salads 
To a pint of the gelatine base add: 
One cup shredded cucumbers, one cup 
shredded cabbage, one diced pimiento 

and season with celery salt. 

One and one-half cups shredded cabbage, 
six diced sweet pickles and one table- 
spoon chopped capers. 

One cup diced cooked pineapple, one 
cup diced apples, one-third cup chop- 
ped English walnuts. 

One cup asparagus tips, one minced 
green pepper, one teaspoon onion juice, 
one-half cup chopped beets. 

All of the above should be served with 

Mayonnaise or Boiled Salad Dressing. 
If you wish a richer jellied salad try 

the following: 

Cucumber Cream Salad 


3 cucumbers | 1 cup cream (sweet or 
11% cups white soup on the turn) 
stock or canned % teaspoon salt 
chicken soup | 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 small sliced onion Lettuce or watercress 
1 tablespoon granu- Beets 
lated gelatine Hard cooked eggs 
Mayonnaise 


EEL and slice the cucumbers and 
onion and cook them in the stock 
until tender. Press through a sieve, and 
add for each cup of the pulp, one table- 
spoon of granulated gelatine softened in 
a little cold water, then dissolved by 
heating. Add also the cream, salt and 
pepper. When nearly cold turn into a wet 
mold to set. Unmold,garnish with lettuce 
or watercress, beets and hard cooked eggs. 


Mint Salad 
1 head cris 
24 cup F. er acca ‘ pe caine sae 
ing 1 diced pimiento 
RRANGE the lettuce on individual 
plates, garnish with the pimiento 
cut into strips or dice, and pour over the 
whole the French dressing with which 
the minced mint has been mixed. 


Salmon, Green Peas and Celery Salad, garnished with cucumbers, 
tomatoes and watercress—a meal in itself 


for Suly; Toes 


HERE was more 
| in the raw food 
theory of some 
years ago than most 
people realize, for when 
food is taken raw cer- 
tainly nothing is re- 
moved from it, but 
only in certain  in- 
stances is raw food 
practical and always 
digestible. In most 
cases the vegetable 
must be cooked. 

Let us consider, 
however, those vege- 
tables which will soon appear in our 
gardens, or which have already appeared 
there, and which may be served raw, 
particularly in the form of salads. These 
are lettuce, water cress or pepper-grass, 
cabbage, young carrots, beets, tomatoes, 
young onions and spring turnips. 

In our articles on salads for last enth 
and in this issue we have learned how to 
make various salad dressings and dif- 
ferent salad combinations. In serving 
these vegetables raw in salads, either a 
French Dressing or a Mayonnaise is 
suitable. If the dressing is made with 
lemon juice you have added so many 
more vitamines. For such salads I 
would suggest: 

Cabbage as Cole Slaw, either plain or 
in combination with minced parsley, 
‘minced peppers or chopped peanuts. 

Nests of crisp lettuce leaves, served 
with Mayonnaise, into whick a goodly 
portion of grated raw beet and carrot 
or turnips has been added. Nuts may be 
sprinkled over if desired. 

Tomatoes peeled, cut down in eighths 
almost to the stem ends, then opened out 
to simulate flowers, the centers being 
filled with cottage cheese and “‘stuck’’ 
with toasted almonds. (This is  suf- 
ficiently substantial to act as the main 
course at luncheon or supper.) 


The Cooking of Vegetables 


N CASE, however, the vegetable is to be 
cooked, how should it be done? There 
is no doubt but that the new food dis- 
coveries are going to bring about a revo- 
lution in cooking. It is only sensible to 
‘assume that in order to save the vita- 
mines the temperature must not only be 
kept down to within the vicinity of 
212 deg. F.; but that the food, if possible, 
should be kept out of boiling water, into 
which the vitamines as well as other 
valuable food elements would undoubt- 
edly pass. 

Steaming, with the parings of the 
vegetable left on, is the practical as well 
as the easiest method. Any kind of a 
steamer can be used—a big preserving 
kettle with a large flat colander that fits 
tightly over the top may be chosen, if 
desired, or one can have a tall round 
steamer with various shelves, one of the 
new compartment pressure cookers, in 


Cooking Vegetables to 
Preserve Vitamines 


Extreme heat wastes fuel, flavor and vitamines 


Tomato, Potato,Cheese and Toasted Almond Sauce— 
Vitamines in-plenty—besides those in the lettuce 


which case the cooking 
is accomplished in very 
quick time. 

In case the vegetable 
is of the root variety, 
such as potatoes, beets, 
carrots or turnips, it 
should be thoroughly 
scrubbed, dusted with 
aatittile salt, (and 
steamed with the skin 
on. If the vegetable is 
very large, it may be 
cut in halves, but the 
skin should still be re- 
tained. In some cases 
it may be served skin and all; in others 
the skin should be rubbed off before 


the vegetable is seasoned for the 
table. If string beans or beets are 
being served they should be pre- 


pared as for boiling, then be dusted 
with a little salt and steamed. In case 
of corn the husks should be stripped 
down, the silk removed, and the husks 
laid back over the corn when it is ready 
for the steaming process. The length of 
time to be allowed for steaming is ap- 
proximately one fourth longer than for 
boiling, unless a pressure cooker is used. 


Try This in Your Steamer 


N IDEAL summer meal for steam- 
ing consists of spinach, which has 
been washed and sprinkled lightly with 
salt; new potatoes which have been 
scrubbed, dusted with salt, dotted with 
butter and placed in a casserole; toma- 
toes which have been washed, the skins 
left on, hollowed out and filled witha 
bread stuffing containing onions and 
nuts; and some entire wheat raisin 
brown bread. 

The bread needs an hour and a half of 
cooking, so it is put in first. The po- 
tatoes and tomatoes need forty-five 
minutes, so they should be put in a little 
later, while the spinach needs only 
thirty minutes. If desired, some cus- 
tards could be steamed at the same time, 
being put in with the bread so that they 
would come out at the end of twenty 
minutes and be chilled ready for service 
when the remaining part of the meal is 
cooked. 

Besides the actual saving of vitamines 
and food value, the saving of time, of 
worry and of fuel in the preparation of 
this meal are apparent. 

Good cooking depends not only upon 
good flavor, but upon the conservation of 
food values and upon every atom of 
nutrition. Such meals as this cannot 
help but keep the body in good condition, 
because of the conservation of the vita- 
mines, and also they are well-balanced 
and suifliciently bulky to rid the body of 
any waste. This last result, coupled 
with the drinking of plenty of water that 
is not too cold, and the eating of fruit 
and green salads, will also go a long way 
toward reducing discomfort from heat 


Santé old salad 


—SPRINKLED 


“LOOK —Father is 


actually smiling” 


FATHER has a supercilious way of 
frowning.at aSalad. 


One minute 
Sprinkle recipes 
Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut on beet 
salad. 


Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut on each 
serving of corn 


“Same old_-stuff, I see,” he used 


§ 


tosay. #4 


And sometimes mother would speak 


up sharply; and sometimes she would ee 
. tac ere isque, 
just say nothing. ie 

or Sprinkle Dromedary 


Cocoanut on left- 
Over pastry. Cut 
into narrow strips 
and bake. 


But one day.at lunch she sprang a sut- 
prise; she sprinkled the salad with 
Dromedary father actually smiled. 


Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut in the 
griddle cake batter 

to add a new flavor. 


Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut on plain 
biscuit dough. 
This makes 9 


Even the most critical respond to 
Dromedary—even good old father. 


A plain frappe becomes a French 
frappe witha dab of whipped cream 
and a cherry; a little cinnamon makes 
a big difference in the taste of your 
toast. And an old dish takes on a 
wholly new flavor if you add a touch 
of Dromedary Cocoanut. 


Write for the es ““One 
Hundred Delights.” It’s free. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
375 Washington Street - New Yor 
Dept. 54 


The oldest and largest business of its kind in the world] 


Sprinkle 


Dromedary Cocoanut 
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Woman’s World 


hree Kinds of Picnic That You Will Enjoy 


The Impromptu, The Home and The Bacon Bat 


NE OF THE nicest ways to have a picnic is to do it 
O on the spur of the moment and without much pre- 
vious planning, for where a-picnic is planned ahead, 
it often means that Mother has to do just about as much 
cooking as if she stayed at home and this should not be, so 
next time someone says—*‘Oh! What a wonderful day for 
a picnic!’’—why not respond—‘‘Sure, let’s have one!” of 
course, you have not prepared for it nor planned for it, but 
the refrizerator is sure to contain something that can be 
utilized : nd the emergency shelf will supply the rest, so 
ack and let's go! 
. In ef home, after Mother was certain she had nothing 
in the house to eat, the icebox disclosed four tomatoes, one 
cucumber, a jar of salad dressing, an onion and two cold 
potatoes. A box of dried beef and another of crackers. 
Half a loaf of nut bread and a jar of jelly. Of course, there 
were tea, coffee, butter and such things which any well 
ordered house would have. 

The tomatoes were scalded, plunged into cold water, 
skinned and most of the centers removed—these being put 
aside to use for Scrambled Eggs and Tomatoes for supper. 
The cucumber was peeled and diced, the potatoes were 
diced and both were seasoned with a generous quantity of 
dressing and used as a stuffing for the tomatoes. Each was 
then twisted up separately in waxed paper and finally 
packed in a box by themselves. The beef was taken just 
as it was and so were the crackers and these were eaten 
with the salad. The nut bread was cut into thin slices, 
buttered, spread with jelly and wrapped in waxed paper. 
The family vacuum bottle was filled with iced water which 
provided for iced coffee—freshly made when needed from a 
commercial instant coffee—sugar and evapor- 
ated milk being added when it was mixed. 
Fresh fruit was bought on the way to the pic- 
nic to round out this impromptu meal which 
was all the more thoroughly enjoyed because 
it had caused ‘little or no labor. 

If picnics are a part of the regular Summer 


The special picnic suitcase 
with everything at hand when 
some one says, ‘Let's gol” 


The Scout outfit 
and ready for the Bacon Bat 


By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


Director of Domestic Science 


> N 


unpacked 


enjoyment plan why not 
keep alight weight suitcase 
always. ready for. such a 
jaunt? With its own cut- 
lery, paper napkins, salt and 
pepper in screw capped jars, 
wax paper, and everything 
that is necessary right in 
the suitcase, there need be 
no hunting round for equip- 
ment at the last moment. 


The Home Picnic 


Y not a home picnic sometimes? It is all right to 
eat in the dining room as a regular thing but on a 
hot night go out into the orchard under the trees or if you 

are 4 ‘‘Cliff-Dweller’’ go up on-the roof, or if you have a 

piazza or a back porch go there—anywhere that’s different. 

Mother will have seen to it in the morning that there is a 

good supply of food in the refrigerator and will have made 

arge pitcher of iced tea or fruit punch. Each member 

4 of the family gets his own tray ready, 

carries it out himself, and after the meal 

is over brings it back and does his own 
clearing up, thus giving Mother a well 
earned holiday. 

Here are some suggestions: 

Pot cheese with chives, minced parsley 
and chopped pickles stirred into it or 
if you prefer it, serve with a spoonful 
of rather tart jam or a cube of jelly at 
the side of the plate. 


HOME PICNIC MENU 
Watercress Sandwiches 


A large helping of Pot Cheese 
Fresh Fruit Iced Tea 


String bean, onion and egg salad 
with whole wheat bread sand- 
wiches. 

Stuffed eggs in a nest of ham 
and potato salad. 

Slices of beef or lamb seasoned 
with horseradish or mint, cut 
into dice and piled in ga nest of lettuce and served 
with French dressing. 

Quick rolls made in the early morning and just before 
the picnic made crisp and piping hot. ; 

Fresh fruit shortcake made with rich crisp crackers instead 


_, 


of shortcake dough. Slices of sponge cake may be used — 


in place of crackers if desired. 
Lemon jelly served with or without cream. 
Any fresh fruit. c 


The Bacon Bat 


le young folks will enjoy a Bacon Bat, tramping far 
into the woods or up the mountain side to whet their 
appetites for the provisions which this time are taken 
uncooked and consist of cheese sandwiches, bacon, whole 
tomatoes, coffee and marshmallows. 

This means building a camp fire. Of course a real 
camper would make his own fire with two sticks or with a 
sun glass but probably our Twentieth Century young folks 
will carry matches and use dry leaves as a starter, using 
heavier wood to make the bed of ashes over which the 
cooking is to be done. The fire must be confined in a pen 
of green logs and, after the picnic, must be thoroughly 
stamped out and if possible the ground where it has been 
should be saturated with water. . 

Probably a box of bacon will be carried, this being the 
easiest way to transport it and green sticks 
must be found on which to toast it. The cheese 
sandwiches may be eaten as they are, or toasted 
over the glowing coals, then opened and the 
bacon laid on the luscious melting cheese filling. 
The tomatoes, of course, will be eaten plain 
with salt, or perhaps with an accompaniment 
of watercress or wood sorrel gathered en route. 
If the children forget the salt teach them to 
burn a clean stick on a stone and get sodium salts 
from it to make their tomatoes palatable. 


Half the fun of the Bacon Bat 
“is in building the fire’ and 
cooking the food i 
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: 


oe 
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Burned Bridges 


(Continued from page 9) 


branches of the pines, they saw white 
clouds, floating across a field of summer 
sky. 

““T wish we ourselves had changed as 
little,"’ replied Elizabeth, a sad note in 
her voice which Mark was quick to 
catch. “‘Do you remember the last 
time we came here, Mark? It was to 
celebrate my twenty-fifth birthday.” 

“And now you're—”’ 

“Thirty tomorrow, my dear boy.” 

“And this is a celebration?” ~ 

“No. The celebration comes later in 
the evening—perhaps.”’ 

“Why that ‘perhaps,’ Elizabeth?” 

““Because—there may not be any 
celebration after all. Do you mind an 


» early supper, Mark? We'll eat while it’s 
~~ light. 


Then afterwards we can sit here 
and watch the moon come up, and talk 
as long as we please.” 

Mark stopped impulsively to kiss the 
hands that were unfastening the lunch 
box. ‘‘Let’s have it now by all means. 
It seems quite—married, out here alone 
together—Elizabeth, I think I’ve made 
you blush!” 

Elizabeth laughed nervously. ‘It 
wasn't you that made me blush, Mark,” 
she answered enigmatically. ‘Here, try 


a sandwich. They’re the best I could 


get on such short notice.”’ 


HE twilight was fast descending as 

they finished theirrepast. For along 
while they sat quite still, watching the 
water splash over the mossy rocks. It 
was in Mark’s mind that this was the 
time to tell Elizabeth what he'd been 
doing on those evenings when he hadn't 
gone to her; but suddenly she spoke, 
and something in her voice struck him as 
metallic and unnatural. 

“Mark, I have given up my job.” 

In his surprise he turned, and looking 
at her intently saw something unusual 
in her face. 

“Just why?’’ he questioned quietly. 

“T will be thirty years old to-morrow,”’ 
answered Elizabeth, as if that explained 
every question in the universe; but Mark 
knew there was more to come. An 
ominous feeling of fear seemed to be 
creeping over him. 

*“Well?’’ he said gently. Mark's voice 
was almost deceiving in its gentleness 
whenever he felt strongly. 

“T am thirty years old,’’ Elizabeth 
repeated, “and I have never lived!”’ 

*“No?” said Mark. 

““Six days in every week,’’she continued 
tonelessly, ‘‘I have sat in an office adding 
figures; hour after hour, day after day, 
year after year. It has come to me that 
unless I take things into my own hands, 
ten years from now I will be there just 
the same: adding, adding, forever add- 
ing; making out monthly statements, and 


- smelling tea and coffee. 


She laughed again, the same nervous 
little laugh, and then she plunged. ‘I 
may as well tell you first as last, Mark, 
I am going to be married.” 

He straightened himself quickly at 
that, but he didn’t speak; and in a 
furtive glance Elizabeth saw that he 
seemed to be swallowing something that 
wouldn’t swallow. Her hand went out 
impulsively in a gesture of pity, but she 
drew it back before he saw it, and went 
on, her voice still emotionless and dry. 

““We shall live in the country. I’ve 
always wanted a home in the country, 
Mark. He—he is to take a course in 
scientific farming at the Agricultural 
College, and we’re going to try to really 
do something with a farm—make it pay 
Imean. At first of course, I’m going to 
do the housework all myself: I want to; 
I’m crazy to fuss‘around a home of my 
own. I can hardly wait. Butlater’’ (her 
voice changed and softened), ‘‘after— 
after the children come (and I hope 
there’ll be children, Mark), why maybe 
I'll have ‘to have some help. But the 
farm will give us a living anyway. We 
sha'n’t starve; and at least we shall 
have lived!” 

There was nothing metallic in her 
voice now. The last word rang out 


darling!’ he cried joyfully. 


triumphantly. It seemed to echo far 
across the foaming waters till it reached 
the moon, just coming up behind the 
pines. And at that Mark turned, and 
bravely faced her; and it was well he 
turned, because when he spoke his voice 
was so repressed that it might have mis- 
led even Elizabeth, who knew it well. 
But in his frank, blue eyes lay all the 
suffering and hope-deferred, of ten long 
years. 

“You deserve everything you ask for, 
Elizabeth,’’ he said quietly. “I only 
hope—that he is half way good enough 
for you, my dear.”’ 

The moon was up now, shedding its 
silver rays over the rushing waters; 
making weird shadows of the branches 
overhead. A soft breeze swept by them, 
laden with odors of the forest; and from 
somewhere beyond the pines came a 
thrush’s belated good-night call. Eliza- 
beth moved a little closer, and slipped 
her hand suddenly and warmly into 
Mark’s. 

“He is much, much too good for me,” 
she answered tenderly. “I ought to 
know. I’ve been engaged to him for the 
best part of ten years, Mark dear.”’ 

His fingers tightened painfully about 
hers. 

“But—” (his breath came hard), 
“but you have been torturing me, 
Elizabeth!” 

There was no repression in his voice 
now. It was choked with an emotion 
past concealing, and Elizabeth put her 
arms around him. 

““Oh, my dear, my dear,’’ she cried 
brokenly, “don’t you see that I had to? 
I wanted to be sure you still cared; to see 
if you'd grown weary of the bond be- 
tween us. You've been so different, 
Mark. Ever since your mother died 
you've been different. You've stayed 
away from me evenings, and haven't 
cared—Ah! don’t look at me like that! 
Can't you see that it’s been torture to 
me, too?”’ 

Mark didn’t answer. He gently un- 
clasped her arms, and rising, walked to 
the edge of the gorge, looking down into 
the foam-capped water. Had she hurt 
him so deeply, wondered the girl wearily, 
that he did not want her near him? Was 
he thinking, perhaps, that she should 
have been more _ paticnt? And yet— 
ten years—ten years— 

She felt suddenly that she could not 
bear his silence. Anything were better: 
reproach—or even anger. She tried to 
rise, stumbling clumsily to her feet, 
only to find herself caught hungrily in 
his arms. 

“You have been thinking I'd changed, 
—to you—after all these years?’’ he 
cried savagely. “It was impossible—it 
was wicked of you, Elizabeth! Yet why 
should I blame you for not understand- 
ing the things that I haven’t explained? 
I’ve fought alone through the hardest 
year of my life, when I should have made 
you my comrade; but I was ashamed—I 
hated to think you must know what my 
mother had done. 


OU see, dear, she wanted me never 

to marry. She knew that so long as 
she lived she could keep us apart; but— 
that wasn’t enough. Her jealousy reached 
even beyond the grave, so in that last 
year she began accumulating debts. She 
bought every unnecessary thing she 
could think of; things she never had, and 
never would have, any use for. The 
bills were almost unbelievable, but—I 
have paid them. It has taken our nest 
eggs, Elizabeth, I’m stripped bare, but— 
I’m free!” 

There was a ringing, exultant youth in 
his voice that had been absent for long 
years. The girl in his arms lifted her 
hand and laid it timidly. and humbly 
against his cheek.” : 

“And we're going bake to. the farm, 
‘You knew 
I wanted it, didn't you? You knew it 


was the thing I'd love above anything on 
And I've taken that course at -. 
the Agricultural, (Continued on page 37) 


earth! 


I’d Like to Nail 
This Sign in 
Every Nursery 


Mothers — piease be regular. Baby’ 
tiny anatomy should keep time like a; 
watch. If it is fed at any convenient ¢ 
hour, bathed«when you feel like it and 
allowed to sleep or wake at irregular in- 
tervals, you are bound to have a badly , 
disorganized little anatomy to care for. 


A baby is so logical. 
When everything is 
right—food, sleep, skin 
—pbaby is no more 
trouble than_a kitten. 
But upset the schedule 
and everything is all 
wrong. 


Take such an ordi- ,’: 
nary thing as tal- 4 
cum. You know 
that Mennen Bor- 
ated is right, just 
as your Mother 
and Grandmother 
knew it was right. 
But suppose you 
experiment with a very cheap talcum or one with- 
out a properly balanced formula, or with one too 
strongly scented, or one which doesn’t adhere to 
the skin. Baby’s petal skin will show the difference 
very quickly, 

While we are on this matter of skin, I want to 
tell you all over again about wonderful Kora- 
Konia. I’m sorry for any baby whose mother 
doesn’t know about Kora-Konia. It’s the most 
amazing remedy.I have ever employed in my years 
of baby raising. Almost unbelievable are the results 
I have observed in cases of prickly heat, teething 
rashes, or inflammation caused by damp diapers. 

Kora-Konia is not just another talcum. It isn’t talcum 
at all, but possesses remarkable protective and curative 
virtues. It lays on raw inflamed flesh a velvety film of 
healing powder which clings for hours, protecting while 


it soothes and heals. Please try it. And dosend your 
25 cents (35 cents in Canada) at once for my Baby Book. 


Me 


hme at eA ri a 


Have you written for 


cAunt Belle’s 


BABY BOOK? 


It’s the most helpful, scientific, 
comforting little book that ever 
guided a young mother through 
the wonderful trials of her first 
baby. 

Thousands and thousands of 
babies are stronger and happier 
and will be more useful in the 
world, more successful, just 
because of Aunt Belle’s practical 
day by day advice. Aunt Belle’s 
only ambition is to be the world’s 


I know you will like it and get a lot of help from it. graplest  mnothep, — She - wants 
Lovingly, millions of babies. 

f That is why this invaluable 

BELLE, book, beautifully printed, bound 


in stiff board covers, is sold for 
only 25 cents (35 cents in Canada). 


Send the coupon for your copy. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, fV,J. U.S.A. 


S 


The Mennen Company, 
343 Central Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 


I enclose 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 
for Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 


Address 
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Designs 


by 
HELEN GRANT 


The Finishing Touch That Gives 
Interest and Charm 


Because of the great popularity and practicality of 
appliqué as an artistic decoration for wearing ap- 
~parel and for numerous other dainty articles for 
home use, we have prepared a most unusual set of 
designs of original appliqué—41 figures on Fast 
Color Fabrics. 


Each figure is designed especially for appliqué 
work, and you will find that the edges are easy to 
turn under and. sew down. You don't even have to 
make a selection, for we supply the entire collection 
stamped on a 36-inch strip of fast color material in 
either checked gingham (small checks so that each 
figure looks well by itself) or in solid colors. 


The New Way Is with Appliqué 


Whether it’s an artistic touch to linens or towels, a dainty 
decoration for children’s dresses, or a bit of color for a last 
year’s gown—an appliqué patch is the proper thing 


Forty-one Separate and Distinct Designs 
Stamped on Fast Colored Fabrics 


Plain Suitings or Checked Ginghams 


Woman’s World 


nes Geisler 
Barton 


8 


Send 10c for Woman’s 
World new book of 
Stamped and 
Perforated Patterns 


Your Choice of These Colors 


We will send the complete set as illustrated for 50c, 
stamped on either rose, yellow, blue or green checked 
gingham, or on Never Fade Fast Color Lyklinen in 
solid colors of blue, yellow, henna, green or rose. 
Please state color and whether checks or solid colors 


_ are desired. A skein of 6-strand floss the right 


shade is 4c additional. Hot iron transfer pattern 
of the collection, 35c. 


Order by Number 7-22-58. 


Send orders to Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman's 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. Prompt 
delivery. { 
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/ akers of silk underwear and stockings 
make tests and find safest way to wash them 
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ILK is not perishable when it is prop- 

erly cared for. With the right Jaun- 
dering it will outwear cotton or even 
linen. Careless washings will quickly 
ruin it—weaken the fibre, yellow the silk 
and destroy its lustre. 


It is as important to the manufacturer 
4s to the wearer to find the safe way of 
laundering silks. For this reason the 
makers of McCallum Hosiery and Van 
Raalte Silk Underwear had thorough 
washing tests made. 


Read the letters from these two com- 
panies. They tell many interesting things 
about washing and why, as a result of 
these tests, they are eager to have their 
customers wash silks in Lux. 


| 


Send today for booklet of expert laun- 
dering advice—tt is free. Address Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept.L-7, Cambridge, Mass. 


VAN RAAL 
TE 
FIFTH AVE. 307 eo ._OMFANY 
NEW Yorn TREET 


Lever Br 
Other 
Cambridge, Ma ie 


Gent lemen : 


The y, 
Color ~ ¢ ests lost 
ere astonis 
at the eng of ire Practically oho little 
Soft and lustrone es they ae nes In fact 
S when new © about as , 


Silk underwear, 


Won't injure anything 
pure water alone won't harm 
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There ts no reason why every woman may nol 
have a touch of individuality in her home—these 
charming ideas worked out in the most artistic 
way by one of America’s foremost designers give 
a beauty and style to the home accessories and 
wearing apparel of the family. They are dur- 


able and inexpensive. 
-22-23 
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Buffet Scarf for 7-22-21 
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7-22-24 
Napkin 
for 7-22-21 


7-22-20 
Bib Apron I 


aN 
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Napkin for 
by 7-22-26 


Exclusive Designs 


Tg 
Sadie P. Le a oN 


Lunch Cloth 
7-22-32 


for I\w Hi 
| 7-22-32 An S 


Buffet Scarf 


Cretonne appliqué has 
leapt into almost instant 
popularity because of its 
ease of application, its 
wealth of color, its great 
variety of artistic effects 
and its economy. 


Woman’s World 


; Napkin for 7-22-21 
we, F393 Yin Sabre 
S igqce <0 LdSes 


7-22-21 
Table Runner 


7-22-22 
Plate Doily 


7-22-31 
Chair Back 


7-22-30 
Oblong Pillow 


7-22-34 Three-piece 
Buffet Set for 7-22-32 
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Designs Exclusive to Woman's World 
by 
SADIE P. LE SULUR 


Original Ideas in the Newest Cretonnes 
Child’s Play Apron 
7-22-13 


Sunbonnet 
to match 7-22-14 


7-22-8 
Bungalow 
Apron 


7-22-11 
Child’s Dres; 


Bungalow 


Tam to Apron 


The original designs here presented show some 
of the many delightful ways in which cretonne 
may be used in decorative needlework with un- 
bleached muslin as a foundation. 


Can you imagine anything 
more pleasing than these 
colorful touches on aprons 
and dresses? Or a more ex- 
quisite setting for baby’s 
dimples and smiles? 


7-22-18 
Play Overalls 


"7-22-17 
Pillow to 
match 
7-22-16 


N 

a N = 7-22-16 

Ss Child’s Bedspread 
23 
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Creeping or 
Play Rug 


The borders on these pages are an exact reproduction 
of the cretonnes used. They are the latest designs 


GEMANEVES STomep obtainable. 


Woman’s World 


Doily Sets Painted on Oilcloth 


Decorative and Practical 


7-22-1 


| For the Summer Dining Room or Breakfast Porch 


Designed by FLORENCE WEISSKOPF 


Exclusive lo Woman's World 


The painted oilcloth 
luncheon sets are attrac- 
tive, sanitary and a real 
economy, as they take 
the place of table linen 
which requires launder- 
ing. The sets are not 
difficult to make, once 


The painted oilcloth is 
also suitable for dresser 
covers, kitchen valances 
and shelf covering. These 
designs could also be 
used to decorate painted 
furniture, trays or glass- 


ware. 


one has the knack of 
handling the paint. 


IRST decide on the shape and size of your set. 12x18 inches is a good size for the individual doily, 

and 24x18 inches for the center runner. Cut an accurate pattern from stiff paper and mark around 
it on the reverse side of the cloth. Cut with sharp scissors. There are several ways of finishing the edge. 
One is with a painted line, another is by sewing black rick-rack braid to the back of the doily as shown in 
the illustration. A simple crochet edge may be made by joining in number 5 perle cotton, in black or a dark 
color, chain 3, 2 double crochet into oilcloth, chain 3, and continue around being careful to space the dc’s 
evenly. These edges keep the cloth from curling. 


7-22-3 


\ 


After the doilies are cut and edged, stamp 
your design with a perforated pattern, using 
stamping paste. If you use dark colored oil- 
cloth stamp with yellow paste, if using a light 
color stamp with blue paste. 

In stamping do not fasten the design down 
with pins as the holes will show. Then with a 
soft-pointed, red camel’s hair brush fill in the 
colors carefully with Enamelac. Or you may 
make your own medium by mixing artist's 
tube paints with white enamel to the required 
shade. Mix witha palate knife on a large slab 
of glass or old platter. Until you have become 
proficient it is a good plan to mix and paint all 
of one color at one time. Thus you would 
paint all the green leaves in the entire set first 
and so on. The enamel hardens very quickly 
You may use a bit of turpentine to dilute it tf it 
gets too thick. Have your oilcloth at the same 
temperature as the enamel mixture or the paint 
will crack off. 


Three primary colors that will be useful to 
the beginner are Antwerp Blue, Chrome Yellow 
and Scarlet Lake. By mixing these you can 
get a great variety of tones. The blue and 
scarlet with the white make purple and by adding 
more white you will get lavender. Many shades - 
of green may be made by varying the proportions 
of green, yellow and white. 

Be sure to keep your colors clear and crisp 
looking. 

In those designs where veins or outlines are in 
one color on top of another you will have to let 
the first color harden for 24 hours before putting 
on the top colors otherwise they will mix and be 
messy. 

Very pretty effects are achieved by using 
artist's paints with flake white (also in tubes) 
and using banana oil as the medium to paint 
with instead of turpentine. 

Sanitas cloth can also be used. It is easier 
to paint the design on as it has a rougher surface 
than the oilcloth. 


J : 
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Sensible and Artistic Styles for the Beac 


The Ever-Popular Gingham in Fast-Color Material—Both Checkered and Plain 
Makes Swimming a Pleasure—Gives Individuality to the Wearer 
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7-22-52 
Cap 
4-22-51 
Yellow Suit 


Sock 
aes 


THIS year’s bathing suits are made of bright colors, 
plain or checks, and are trimmed with applique, rick 
rack and cross-stitch. The caps match and are made 
of double material. Of course a tight-fitting rubber 
cap is worn underneath. The bright color combi- 
nations that can be obtained in inexpensive and fast- 
colored materials make it possible to have two or three 
suits that will look well all season. 


The black sateen cape is a real economy as it is of 
washable material and will not Le ruined by, water. 
To make the seven-inch tassel, cut about 50 pieces of 
yarn 14 inches long and tie as illustrated. 


The black oilcloth bag to carry the suit is lined with 
white rubber and has a rubber pocket inside in which 
to carry powder puff, brush and comb, and other 


accessories. 

7-22-47 and 7-22-48 are made of blue beach cloth 
edged with black rick-rack braid. Five points of the 
rick rack are formed in little stars for trimming with a 
blue French knot in the center. This is the peg-top 
style with bloomers attached to the long waist. 


7-22-49 and 7-22-50 are of orchid beach cloth, trimmed 
with white. The bloomers for this and the other 
four suits are separate and have an clastic at the waist. 


7-22-52 and 7-22-51 are of yellow checks, trimmed 
with white rick rack. The white applique’ flower is 
edged with rick rack. 


7-22-53 and 7-22-54 are of red checks cross-stitched 
with black floss. 


7-22-55 is of rose checks trimmed with rose beach 
cloth. The cap is of rose beach cloth. Both are 
edged with rose rick rack. 


7-22-57 and 7-22-59 are of green beach cloth trimmed 
with white. 
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7-22-59 
Cap 

7-22-57 

Green Suit 


“Exclusive to Woman's World 
by 
SADIE. P. LE SUEUR 
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Free From Laxatives 


Science has found a Newer, Better 
Way to Overcome Constipation 


f I ‘HE wide-spread use of laxatives and cathartics has caused 
medical authorities to issue a warning regarding their use 
in the treatment of constipation. 


Aneminentphysiciansays that an inestimable amount of injury 
is done by the use of these intestinal irritants, most of which 
provide temporary relief only at the expense of permanent 
injury. Another even goes so far as to say that all laxatives are 
irritant poisons which affect the stomach, as well as the colon 
and small intestine. In time, he asserts, their long continued use 
gives rise to gastric and intestinal catarrh, colitis and the varied 
evils which accompany these disorders, especially hemorrhoids, 
appendicitis, and intestinal toxemia, as well as an aggravation 
of the constipation which they are given to relieve. 


No wonder that science has sought a newer, better way. After years of 
study there has been found in lubrication, a means as simple as nature itself. 


Lubrication 
In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. Thus it 


is easily eliminated. But when you are constipated, this natural lubricant 
is not sufficient. 
To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, leading medical 
authorities conducted exhaustive research. They have discovered that the 
gentle lubricating action of Nujol most closely resembles that of Nature’s own 
lubricant. As Nujol is not a laxative it cannot gripe. It is not a medicine 
in any sense of the word and, like pure water, it is harmless. These facts have 
led to its adoption in leading hospitals throughout the world for the treat- 
ment of constipation. Specialists consider it indispensable in treating 
chronic constipation. 
The lubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of people to over- 
come constipation, and free themselves from laxatives and cathartics, thereby 
wonderfully increasing their capacity for usefulness, activity and enjoy- 
ment of life, 

Test Nujol yourself. For sale at any drug 


store, or send coupon today for free sample. 


@ 
MISTOL, a new product, for Colds |’ } 
in head, Nasal Catarrh, Laryngitis, 
Bronchitis, Hoarseness and acute 
paroxysms of Asthma and Hay Fever. ‘ REG, U5. PATA OFF: 
Made by.the makers of Nujol. A Lubricant, not a Laxative 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


Nujol, Room 806M, 44 Beaver St., New York. 


For this coupon and 15 cents, stamps or coin, enclosed, to cover packing and 
postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol and 24-page booklet ‘‘Dangers of 


Constipation,”” (For booklet only, check here [J and send without money.) 


Name.i55.¢2,-\ eee le 


Raffia for 
Hats 
and Bags 


HE hat illustrated at the top of 

[ the page is a practical dark green 

sport hat. 

It cost under 20 cents as it took about 
34 of a pound. Raffia should be damp- 
ened for working to keep it from knotting 
and breaking. Braid with three or four 
strands of raffia in a long string. When 
adding a new piece lap the two ends 
some distance so it will not pull out. 
There is always some waste with raffia 
as it splits or strings. 

To s w—start at center of crown and 
sew the braid together with raffia and a 
needle around and around, shaping the 
crown and. brim. This hat has crown 
and brim all in one piece. If one has a 
becoming shape it may be followed for 
general measurements—su h as _ head 
size—size of crown—width of brim. By 
holding braid tight it will roll up, or 
loose it will be flat. There is no wire to 
hold the hat, it fits closely and is very 
light. Line with a regular lining to hold 
crown in shape. A lighter green pom- 
pon of raflia finishes the hat. 

A bag and hatband of unusual beauty 


Detail of the raffia 
hatband, illustrated 
above: A rather coarse 
cross-stitch canvas ts 
cut any desired length 
and three inches wide. 
The roses are worked 
with rose-c lored raf- 
fia, the leaves with 
green, and the back- 
ground in natural raf- 
fia and purple. Draw 
this design or any 
simple, conventional 
design on the canvas 
with pencil, 


Woman’s World 


— 
BLANCHE W. KERR 


Raffia is very interesting to 
work injand effective results can 
be obtained with a little practice. 
It comes in hanks in a natural 
tan color, at about tw nty cents 
a pound. The colored is more 
expensive but one can learn to 
dye it and get any color desired. 
It can be bought at seed stores 
or educational supply houses. 

It is best to dye the raffia 
first. To do this, wash, and then 
dip it into any good dye, boil- 
wash it, and hang it up to dry. 


are shown in the second photograph. 
Both are worked on cross-stitch canvas 
which can be bought at department stores, 
The design is blocked off in short and long 
stitches and sewed through the canvas. 
The bag measures 10 ins. across top and 8 
ins. deep. Cut canvas and sew across 
top a half-inch tape which is worked 
over for the upper band. 

Work the band across the top with the 
natural color, then work out the wreath 
of roses a*'% green leaves. The roses 
are long st’ ches in four sections, leaves 
around eac.. rose are worked from point 
to base, first one stitch on one side then 
on the other. 

Outside background is b-sket weave 
stitch in purple, four stitches over 8 
squares, alternating in each row—thus 
forming a block pattern. Inside of 
wreath each block is 13 stitches over 8 
squares with 3 narrow | ands of purple 
cutting through from top to wreath. 

When finished, press with a hot iron on 
turkish towel with a damp cloth over work. 
Stitch together and line with rose or purple 
sateen. The handle is a heavy cord with 
natural color raffia buttonholed over the cord. 
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ater Lilies for Restful Bedrooms 


Lovely Appliqué Designs of a Beautiful Flower 
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A Water Lily 


The queen of the fairies, I do believe, 
Crossed over the brook on midsummer eve, 
From here in the rushes she left afloat 
Her little, tiny, pink, gold-lined boat. 


—Author Unknown. 


The eleventh of a series in 
which the birthday flower 
of the month is uséd as the 
decorative motif for house- 
hold linens and accessories. 


7-22-37 
Bedspread 
with Bolster 
Effect 


—s 


7-22-41 
Slumber Pillow 


Designs 
Exclusive to Woman's World 
by 
AGNES HEISLER BARTON 


7_99_97 


7-22-37. Bedspread, 90x108 ins., stamped 
flat on unbleached muslin, including pink and 
green water lily patches. Spread has design in 
7 ates vy center as well as across the top—to give the 
7-22-38 -22- resser Scarf For ta 956 

ites 1-22-40 Pineuchion effect of a bolster, $2.50. 


Bedside Table A : 
7-22-38. Scarf for Bedside Table, 18x32 ins., stamped flat on unbleached muslin, 
including pink and green water lily appliqués and blue band, 35c. 


7-22-39. Dresser Scarf, 18x44 ins., stamped flat on unbleached muslin with pink 
and green water lily patches and blue band for each end, 35c. 


7-22-40. Pincushion (front and back) stamped flat on unbleached muslin 9x9 ins., 
with pink and green water lily appliqués, 15c. 


od 


7-22-41. Slumber Pillow, 14x18 ins., stamped 
flat on unbleached muslin with pink and green 
water lily patches and blue band. Seams are 
to be corded, 25c, front and back.- 


7-22-42. Laundry Bag, 18x24 ins. (front and back), stamped flat on uns 
bleached muslin with pink and green water lily appliqués, 35c. 


7-22-43. Shoe Bag, 36x16 ins., stamped, not made up, on unbleached 
muslin in two pieces with pink and green appliqués and blue band, 40c. 


99. she rae ; Ie ‘int ae 
7-22 44, Guest Towel, 16x23 ins., stamped flat on good quality huck, with re ee 
pink and green water lily appliqués, 30c. 


7-22-45. Guest Towel, 16x23 ins., stamped flat on good quality huck with | 
pink and green water lily appliqués, 30c. | 
7-22-44 and 7-22-45 will be sent for 50¢ | 
Transfer pattern of any of the desigtis 15c each, except 7-22-37, which is 35c. | 

Order one skein of yellow six-strand floss to work the center of flower in f | 


————F 


j re satin stitch. 
j ; Send all orders to Harriet Harper, Woman's World 


7-22-42 
Laundry Bag 


Send 10c for Woman’s World new™ 
40-page Book of 
Stamped and Perforated Patterns 
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to start his fire—that should never die! 
He had planned a ride. It was a clear, 
warm, California-winter day. Alice was 
at her best on a horse, and had a good 
--one. The fine, free, swinging pound, 
tangy with novelty to his prison-sharp- 
ened senses, would have made his mood 
mount high. They would have stopped 
=e at the crest of it, he would have jumped 
& Dasgoes ad : | to the ground and helped her down, 
f= a Rts j letting her linger in his arms. Then, 
; 4 under an oak, on a hill he knew, where 

the February breeze set ten thousand 

little golden poppies nodding in the 

fields below and brought them the smell 

of the sea and the ringing trumpet calls 

of meadow larks and now and then the 


“The Best of the * grecng pf 8 Selling Ca ae 


But she had preferred not to go. So 


ONS Se, SS and 


they had met among the solid, ugly 
Easily Made Desserts”’ furniture in the Hare drawing room, 


where the shining of the sun never 


That is the opinion of one housewife. Another says, “ Junket reached. A fire was laid in the fire- 

is the only dessert that a// the family likes.” place, but not lighted. The California 
cold lay about the big room in slabs, like 

There is so much truth in the good things people say about a palpable thing. 

Junket, such as “It is the best”, “the most delicious”, And she kissed him immediately—be- 


‘so attractive’, “wholly nutritious” and so on, that we want 


fore he knew what. she was about —as— 
as Columbia might have done! he told 


everybody to know - himself bitterly. He was intensely dis- 


Send for our 


appointed, and, in spite of himself, 


: ; ashamed of his plar to kiss her on the 
[Se e “mouth and crush her in his arms and 
2% | make her love him. 
MADE with MILK 43 by i 


new Junket Recipe Book. 4c in stamps will bring it 


H's mood was punctured. The exhila- 
ration began to leak out of it slowly. 


with a sample of Junket Tablets. We will also“include a sample’ of — He tried to lead her into saying some- 
Junket Powder which is flavored and sweetened, our néwest pares | thing that would bring it back. 
tion for making Junket. oF “You have had a long time to think it 


over—are you quite sure you love me?”’ 


The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. Fae |— She gave him her limpid, tranquil eyes. 


In Canada: Chr. Hansen’s Canadian Laboratory, Toronto, On 


__ “As sure as—as I am of my love for 
~ God.”’ 

He was startled. 

“You haven’t mixed us all up, have 


COLGATE’S 
is the Double Action 
Dentifrice 


(1) Loosens Clinging Par- 
ticles; (2) Washes 
Them Away 


Sensible in Theory. 
Colgate’s cleanses 
without disturbing 
the right mouth con- 
ditions. Avoid denti- 
frices that are strongly 
alkaline or acid. 


Correct in Practice, 
Dentists know that a 
dentifrice should do 
only one thing —clean 
teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s does this 
better than any other 
kind of dentifrice. 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


you? It isn’t just God you're loving— 
through me? God and duty and what’s 
right—and maybe not me at all?” 

He got up and stood on the fireless 
hearth, looking down at her keenly. 
His quick, restless, expressive body 
usually followed somehow the move- 
ments of his mind. But for all her 

_-vitality, there was a vast inertia in Alice. 

She sat now with her long white hands as 
still as the arms of the chair on which 
‘they rested. 

She frowned a httle, puzzled: 

’ “How can you ask such things? Of 
course it’s you I love! It’s always been 
you. I've never loved anybody else—or 
ever thought I did. You must know 
that, Eric.” 

She stretched out her hands to him 
in one of her rare gestures. There was a 
kind of embarrassed appeal in it that 
seemed almost pathetic. His _ heart 
went out to her. He held her hands close 
and looked into her candid eyes. 

He seemed to be seeing quite to the 
bottom of them, and the lack of the 


COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way things that he so desperately wanted to 
“Washes”? and Polishes— aa aaa seer ei human ce RE 
Doesn’t Scratch or Se yer lpusreaet. i aa eee 

Oo our called tem in a teasing lightning flash 


O : rigs : somewhere in the hinterland of his brain 
YOU clean yous hands by Bet apine —began to spread through him a slow 


them with sand? Savages used to. But!} desolation. 
civilization substituted soap. You can scrape i si Bey ueacs 80) Ang (Sho -Sopenea 
J ( F 4 Teheved, 
your teeth with a gritty, soapless dentifrice. ! “T don’t think I did really love you at 
How much safer is the civilized method! first,’ she went on, in a slightly con- 
COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


strained voice, as though such expla- 
nations were difficult to her. “I don’t 
think I knew what love meant. But 
when they took you away it seemed to 
me that finally consecrated and con- 
summated our engagement; really mar- 
ried us, you know. And ever since I've 
felt that I was as much your wife as any 
clergyman could ever make us.”’ - 

A wild, blasphemous thought leapt 
into his mind. "No clergyman could 
make her his wife, his mate, his lover, his 
complement. The gods who might have 
helped her were earth gods, and were 
reputed to be dead. Blasphemous? Were- 
n't they, rather, blasphemous who dared 


Cope’ 's cleans teeth thoroughly— 
no dentifrice does more. A LARGE 
tube costs 25 cents—why pay more? 
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ignore or degrade what the great God of 
them all was running His earth with— 
emanations from Him that were no less 
authentic because men had once chosen 
to call them Pan or Aphrodite. . . °? 

But his fires died under her unseeing 
eyes; and he let them, with an inward 
sigh—touched at least by her voiceless- 
ness, which seemed to him to cover a 
very simple and genuine sincerity. 

Maybe they’d have to grow together. 
He must give her time. Maybe, if he 
was patient, she’d show him the way 
into her heart. 

But it wasn’t in him to be very 
patient! During those blank days that 
had padded by so silently he had caught 
the sound of life galloping . . . gal- 
loping! And he couldn't get the echo of 
it out of his mind. 

Again he felt for his own way in. 

“T’ve such a lot to tell you,” he said, 

‘‘about my plans for starting life over 
again. I want to go back among the 
people who know us exactly as if those 
two years hadn’t existed. I want—” 

Alice sat up and caught her breath. 

“You—you don’t mean that you 
meant to stay here?’’ Her voice was 
troubled—full of alarm. 

“Yes,’’ he said blankly, “‘do you think 
I ought to go away?”’ 

“Think you ought to go away?” she 
repeated in slow bewilderment. “It 
hardly seems‘a thing one can—think 
about; it’s a matter of feeling. It seems 
so terribly obvious. Why—why, haven’t 
you any pride?” She was frankly 
astonished. : 

*“Not much. I got rid of most of it in 
the penitentiary.” 

She winced, as though she had never 
associated him with the place before. 

“*Please don’t use that word again!” 


HE brought him up, mentally, stag-— 


gering. A bitter little irony ran tothe 
end of his tongue and teetered. But he 
shut his big, expressive mouth until the 
corners whitened and went to the 
window and looked out at some blades 
of naked-new and shivering grass. He 
remembered the reaping, and sowed his 
words with care. He swung around and 
walked quickly back, and sat down 
beside her, and put his hand over hers. 
He had to surrender whole-heartedly or 
fight. 

“All right, I won’t,’’ he said, eagerly. 
““And I won't do anything else, ever, to 
hurt you, if I can help it. You must 
show me how to help it. Will you? Will 
you work with me and cover up my mis- 
takes, and show me how to love you?” 

She nodded. ‘‘Of course I will, dear.” 

He stared at her in tragic amazement. 
He was raveling his heart out trying to 
cross the chasm between them, and still 
she didn’t seem to be aware of its ex- 
istence. 

“Then tell me just how you feel about 
staying here—and remember that we’re 
not going to do it if you don’t want to.” 

“It’s so hard to talk about it,” she 
said painfully. “I thought the very 
idea of staying would hurt you in- 
tolerably—after—after what you’ve 
done.”’ Her voice quivered a little. 

“T wonder,’’ he said suddenly, but as 
gently as he could, “‘if really, down at the 
bottom, you’ve forgiven me for what I've 
done?’’ And the wonder was destined 
to remain with him for a long time. 

“Of course I have! I've written you 
that over and over. But it is hard to 
understand this. It seems to me that 
you are quietly arranging to make me 
suffer for it.” 

“Alice, dear,’’ he said beseechingly, 
“‘vou'll have to suffer for it if you marry 
me, because I’ve got to suffer for it; but 
don’t you see that I’m trying to make 
the suffering as little as possible for both 
of us by facing this out squarely in the 
sunlight, without cowardice, and that if 
I do, this whole thing won’t hurt me; it'll 
help me; teach me what I couldn’t have 


-learned in any other way; be altogether 
good for me? Don’t you see that, too?’” 


“And do you (Continued on page )28 
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No. 1343W. LADIES’ APRON—Sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2 yards 36-inch material, 84 yards 
binding. 

No. 1395W. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch material 
with 34 yard 36-inch contrasting and 4 % yards 
binding. 

No. 1302W. LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS— 
Sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 % yards 36-inch material with 4 
yard 32-inch contrasting and 3 4 yards edging. 

No. 9944W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 3 


requires 4% yards 36-inch material with 4. 


yard 36-inch contrasting and 2 % yards ribbon. 

No. 1048W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards 36-inch material with 4 34 yards 
braid. 

No. 1012W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 % yards 36-inch material with 1 yard 
36-inch contrasting. 

'No. 1374W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 41% yards 36-inch material with % 


For the Summer Wardrobe 


yard 32-inch contrasting and 2) yards binding, 

No. 9981W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 44% yards 36-inch material with %% 
yard 36-inch contrasting, 544 yards insertion 
and 2 yards edging. 

No. 1014W. LADIES’ DRESS—Sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 5 4 yards 36-inch material with 34 yard 
36-inch contras ting and 6% yards plaiting. 


No. 1397W. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOM- 
EN’S DRESS—Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 45 yards 36-inch material 
with 16% yards ribbon. 

No. 1381W. CHILD’S DRESS—Sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 32- 
inch material with 4 yard 36-inch contrasting. 

_No. 1389W. GIRLS’ JUMPER DRESS— 
Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards 36-inch material with 7% yard 
36-inch contrasting for sleeveless guimpe, 
collar and cuffs. 

No. 1382W. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
JUMPER DRESS—Sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch material with 1} 
yards 36-inch contrasting for dress and 1 7 
yards 36-inch material for guimpe. 
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PAX 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


OMEN of America —active women 
who place coolness and comfort on 
a par with daintiness —insist upon getting 
Lady Sealpax once they have tried it. 


Lady Sealpax is a revelation! It has been 
called an athletic underwear because it 
has all those cool comfort features of 
men’s athletic underwear—the form- 
fitting athletic cut —the wide, roomy legs. 


But Lady Sealpax is truly a feminine garment — 
made in a wide range of dainty materials that 
add a touch of loveliness to the charm of com- 
fort. You must try Lady Sealpax to appreciate it. 


Lady\ 
Sealpax} 


$100 he pa ks : 
Le You buy Lady Sealpax in individual sanitary 
envelopes—an assurance that each garment 
reaches you as fresh and crisp and clean as on 


the day it was made and laundered. 


Sealpax for Men 


For the men of the family there is no underwear 
quite as free-and-easy, light-and-breezy as Seal- 
pax. Famed everywhere as a better athletic un- 
derwear sold inacleaner way. Menappreciate it. 


Sealpax for Children 


“Little Brother’? and ‘“‘Little Sister’? Sealpax 
bring ““Dad’s Comfort to Dad’s Kids.” Cool and 
comfortable, made with patented double seat, 
taped buttons and other reinforcement features 
to resist the hard wear of active children. 


Men's Sealpue 
(Union Suit) 


For all the family—Sealpax sold everywhere! 


Send your contest answer to 
PUBLICITY DEPT., THE SEALPAX CO, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Children’s 
Sealpax 


$100 
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Cleaner, brighter, prettier 
floors. Less work—No 
bother—No fuss—Less time 


‘@darMop 


$1.50 and $2.00 Sizes. All Dealers. 


The charm of Lablache becomes more apparent 
by constant use. For fifty years a favorite— 
making new friends—clin ging to all.. So natural 
—it becomes, delights and protects the com- 
plexion. Fashion’s favor- 

ite, because pure, safe, 

economical, elusively 

fragrant. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50e,. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 

a for a sambtle box. 


BEN, LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers. Dept.49 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Biggest Bargain Ever Offered! 
THIS BEAUTIFUL RED CEDAR CHEST 


DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY 
TO 
you 


No. 641. . 41 in. long. . only $17.95, Express Prepaid 


Made of Genuine Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar. Strongly con 
structed with lock corners. COPPER BOUND. | Yale type lock with 
key. Fine casters. Two large bags of cedar shavings~ Thousands 
of these chests now in use. GUAPANTEED PROTECTION 
AGAINST MOTHS. You are buying this wonderful chest at Factor: 
Cost. A beautiful piece of furniture as well as safe storage. W 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE THIS QUALITY CHEST TO YOUR 
SATISFACTION or MONEY REFUNDED, _ Send Money Order or 
Caeck and direct us to ship chestatonce, This Bargain Offer ts 
Limited! Don’t Delay! 
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SUPERIOR RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


1042 Security Bidg. 
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geek Slip them on corners of 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC, No muss, no fuss, At photo 
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think it would be good for me to hear 
everyone saying wherever I went: ‘That’s 
Mrs. Eric Bentley. He’s an ex-convict, 
you know. He took the bread out of 
the mouths of the State’s-old soldiers— 
and didn’t even have the decency to go 
away afterwards!'’’ Her big blue eyes 
blazed reproachfully through the tears 
that came slowly into them. ‘* Qh, Eric, 
after all we've both suffered, how can 
you force me to say such things!”’ 

“They have to be said. We've all 
thought them. It’s much better to talk 
about them. If you Waven’t the courage 
to say them out, you haven't the courage 
to live with an ex-convict. 

“But suppose’’—he got up restlessly 
and again stood looking.down at her— 
this time buoyantly as if he had some- 
thing very pleasant to’ tell—*suppose, 
instead of hearing them say what you 
anticipate, you heard—’’ But even in 
the moment of putting it into words in 
his mind a curious little cold wind chilled 
his enthusiasm. It wasn’t the time to 
tell her!- ‘‘—heard them say—’’ He 
flagged and stopped, and was glad when 
her mother opened the door and came in. 

He hadn't seen her since his return. 
She remained with them and put an end 
to his talk with Alice. 

He liked Mrs. Hare, and somehow 
now, though the subject wasn’t men- 
tioned, she helped him to understand 
why Alice wanted to goaway. It was as 
if Alice’s background, that he had for- 
gotten, had come in and arranged itself 
behind her. “ 


Y THE time he was walking home he 
had managed to put himself in 
Alice’s place. Why face all the suffer- 
ing and ignominy of readjustment, when 
it could be obviated by going away? He 
knew that Alice wouldn’t change—her 
voice and eyes had told him that. She had 
had to make the most painful sacrifices 
for him. Going away would be another 
of them. Only staying would be worse. 
If there was anything that he could do to 
square the account, he must do it, and 
without whining. This was the hardest 
thing she could have asked; it took the 
bloom off that fine, healthy self-respect 
he had raised from the. filth of his two 
penitentiary years; but he was going to 
do it bravely. They'd go away. 

And, yes, he was glad he hadn't told 
her the thing he had to tell. It hadn’t 
been the time. 

He wondered wistfully if it ever would 
be the time. 

It wasn’t, clearly, for several days. 
They saw each other regularly, but he 
kept putting off what he had to tell her, 
while he studied her and tried to under- 
stand her. . 

He certainly didn’t mean to tell Nancy 
first. 

He didn’t even mean to see Nancy. 
He thought he’d find comfort in her— 
orientation, perhaps—but for that very 
reason he stayed away from her. He 
played the game. 

But Nancy didn’t stay away from him. 

She wanted to see him. And because 
she was strongly in the habit of doing 
what she wanted to, she-sought him out. 

“Why do you avoid me?” 

She had picked him up in her brown 
and blue_roadster and was letting the car 
out smoothly through the hazes of after- 
noon, headed for the city’s rim. 

He wanted to tell her the truth... He 
had .leanings towards it always, and 
especially with Nancy.. He wanted to 
say: “Because I’m afraid-of you. Help 
me out now by letting me alone.” But 
that wouldn’t have been fair to Alice. 

So he said, ““I’m not. What a fantas- 
lic idea,’ and lay back against the easy 
tilt of his seat and let his harassed mind 
come to rest, serene in the comfort of her 
presence. _It was a sturdy kind of com- 
fort, felt like the warmth of a fire. 

“You are going away, aren’t you?” 

“Yes—to start all over again—in a 
new place.” 

“T had hoped youxand Alice would 
stay here.” sia 


“T wanted to, but—well, I can’t, that’s 
ali.” 

Naney nodded. 

““T knew you’d want to.” 

“T don’t see why. you thought so,”’ he 
said honestly, “I’ve been a drifter and 
a dodger of issues all my life;”’ 

She threw off the car’s power and 
turned to him quickly. 

“And I’ve always known that if a real 
issue ever cornered you and jabbed home 
into you and woke you up, you'd deal 
with it honestly. What's happened has 
uncovered the real man in you that I've 
believed in all my life.’’ 


HE turned the car’s nose out of the 

highway and it pulsed gently along a 
straight by-road between huge eucalyp- 
tus trees. ' 

“T’m sorry they want you to go away. 
I think they’re wrongs It seems to me 
it’ would be braver and better to stay 
and fight.”’ ‘ 

“T never wanted anything as much,” 
he said simply, “as I want to stay—and 
fight.”’ 

She jammed the car to a stop on a 
point where the land fell away steeply 
from the road and the distant’sea flashed 
up at them between the trees that 
marched. down into the walley like a 
routed, drooping army: She folded her 
hands en the wheel and ‘turned towards 
him. : 

“I was gelting ready to fight with 
you,”’ she said almost wistfully. She 
looked out over that tiny fringe which is 
all that one can ever see of the vast 
Pacific, and went on slowly: “I’ve never 
been much good to anybody so far. I 
tell myself that if there was a game that 
was worth my candle, I’d play it. But 
really I know there are dozens of them, 
and that if I meant what I said, I’d go 
out and find one. But I never do—just 
go on playing the only one I know—the 
society game.” 

“You play it uncommonly well.” 

“I’m nothing but a waster and an 
idler, but I have acquired skill. In this 
particular game I’ve a good deal to say 
about who may play and how. You can 
have it, Eric, if you ever need it. It’sa 
hard game to buck. To have stayed, in 
your position, would have been tanta- 
mount to bucking it. There are certain 
elements in it that would have thrown 
you if they could. If you and Alice ever 
change your minds and want me, you 
know—lI’m yours! And there’s a good 
deal that goes with me. We could give 
them a run for their money.” 

He found it suddenly very ‘hard to 
reply. His ears were full of the beating 
of his heart. ‘ 

“Would you do that for me? If we 
lost, it might cost you nearly as much as 
it cost me.” 

“*Never in the world,’’ she said with a 
smile. Her eyes shone. ‘I'd like to try 
it! It would be worth the doing. I 
wish you could have given me the chance. 
And I’m glad you weren't afraid.” 

“No,” he said, “I’m not afraid.”’ 

He wanted to say so much more that 
he said nothing. 

He had known she'd fly to the point 
like that, as the needle to the pole. There 
was an old understanding between them 
—a matter of a lifetime—that they both 
traded on heavily. That was one of the 
reasons he had stayed away from her. 

He discovered now that another was 
that he was in love with her. 

He discovered it just by sitting there 
and looking at the exquisite: curve of her 
throat and the staunch, firm chin it ended 
in; her adorably tender and. wise and 
whimsical mouth; her slightly tilted, ad- 
venturous nose; her warm=deep brown 
eyes alight with sympathy -and intelli- 
gence; the delicate loops and whorls into 
which the wind had coaxed her hair. 

He drank the knowledge in greedily, 
as a dipsomaniac might drink -poisoned 
wine. He loved her, he told himself de-- 
liberately, froma pointin the pattern of 
the car's rubber floor mat just beyond the 
outthrust crescent (Continued on page 30) 
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Use Price’s Vanilla. 
Price’s is true, deliciously 
mellow and of balanced, just; 
right strength, neither wea 
nor too strong. Ask for 
Price’s at your grocer’s— 
don’t accept an imitation, 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor’’ Chicago, Ill. 


ASIEST method known to prepare family meals: 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 
sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 

facility of electric range plus every advantage of 

fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 


Revolutionizes Cooking & 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, Ge 
broils, toasts, Needs no watch- 

ing. Shuts itself off. Attaches 
toany electric socket. No spe- 
cial wiring. No radiators to 
heat, no thermometer to watch 
or break. MWrite for 30- Day 
FREE trial offer. Direct fac-ff 


tory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL C0., Dept. 9£ 
Windsor, Ont. 
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News and story paper published every 

week at Washington, D. C., for people every. 

where. This paper is the Ford ofthe publishing 

world and has half a million subscribers. It is chock full of 

just the kind of reading you want. Question Boxanswers your 

questions. Lots of jokes and funny pictures. Wholesome and 

entertaining matter for the youngsters. Exciting serial story 

starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today for this 
big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than ple: 

Pathfinder, 921 Langdon Sta., Washngton, D.C. 
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Kil's Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-Hopper, \ a 
similar sucking insect-pests, on flowers, Se 
vegetables, fruits. Bottle making about 
6 gal. of spray, 35c. Order it through your SV 


dealer, in ample time for your needs. ~ 
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Ladies learn easily and quickly byms' 
in spare time at home. We assist 


to earn $20 to $40 weekly 

Highest paid profession, 
tremendous demand, wait- 
ing. Write today for handsome book 
of particulars. Applied Arts Institute, 
Dept. 374, Witherspoon Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Big Profits—$5 to $15 Daily 
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Introducing new style Guaranteed Hosiery 
—must wear or replaced free—your pay in advance—repeat orders 
bring steady income—Experience unnecessary. You write orders 
—we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished, all colors and grades, 
including silks. Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Besk 817, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Mysterious Art 


Discovered by Savages! 
Don't FailtoRead 
Page34 of this Magazine 
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Even in Summer 
Babies thrive on 


NESTLE'S 


MILK FOOD 
It is Powdered Milk 
Already Modified 
and cannot sour 
Send for Sample and for 
72 Page Mother Book:-FREE 


: Nestlés Food Company > 
“* 77 Nestle Bid'g. New York NY. 
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Is the registered name for our famous 


Double Yellow-Headed Parrots 


selected and hand raised by our own experts 
from certain districts in Old Mexico known 
only to us. They are very intelligent, sweet 
tempered and excellent talkers. Have brilliant 
plumage. 
THEY CHEER THE HOME AND PROVIDE 
ENDLESS FUN AND ENTERTAINMENT ) 


Young Tame Nestbirds $ 0 Nats 
during July and August only 15.0 ($20 later) 
With our written guarantee to learn to talk to your 
entire satisfaction on 6 months’ trial. 

Mrs. Jesse Sickels, Great Neck, L. I., N.Y., writes, 
| “TI would not part with my Human Talker, Mexican 
parrot I got from you two years ago. He beats all the 

other parrots around here talking.’’ 
Write for free booklet, catalog and proofs. 


Max Geisler BirdCo., Dept.S-3, Omaha, Neb., or 28 Cooper Square,N.Y.City 
Est. 1888—Largest bird and pet antmal house in U.S. A. 


AGENTS &923Given 


We want a reliable man or woman to represent us in you? 


territory taking orders for Zanol Pure Food Products, Toilet 
Preparations, Soaps, Laundry and Clean- 

Nationally advertised from coast to 

pa Tig coast. Not sold in stores. Fast 

‘ —— Exclusive sale. No capital needed. 
e and, make from $2 to $6 every day you work. Big oppor- 
tunity. “No limit to your earning power. Ford auto ab- 
square dealing we are today the largest concern of its kind 
in the world. Every article pede Write for outfit 


ing Specialties and Household Supplies. 

repeaters. Big income every day. 

Ene can t, devote all of your time, work during your spare 
solutely given to workers. As the result of our fair and 
American Products Co., 6592 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Luncheon Sets 
Painted 
On Oilcloth 


Designed by Florence Weisskopf 


Perforated pattern of an 18x12 inch doily, in- 
cluding cutting lines for the doily, are 20c 
each. The same pattern can be used for a 
table runner, a dresser scarf, kitchen valance 
orshelf-covering. Order by number 7-22-1, 
7-22-2, 7-22-3, 7-22-4, 7-22-5, 

7-22-6 or 7-22-7. Specify 

blue or yellow stamping 

paste. 

Send orders to 


Mrs. HARRIET HARPER, 
Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR KITCHEN 


[= COOL ALLSUMMER 


er] DON’T have a sweltering hot kitchen allSum- 
44 mer!—with a hot coal fire going all the time 
just. to cook a few meals! A wonderful new in- 
vention—installed in one minute—turns your range into 
@ gas stoye—burns 95% air and 5% oil—generating a gas which gives 
much or little heat quick and only when you need it—by simply turning 
a valve. A cooler, cleaner, breezier kitchen. No more coal, ashes. 
drudgery_or perspiration. Write today to OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER 
@ MACHINE CO., 2010-G Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. for Complete 
Descriptive Book FREE--no obligation. Agents wanted. Big Money. 


Takes uncertainty 
out of candy 
making. 


for Illustrated PROSPECTUS. R. Si 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 29, Ocean Park, 


HE cut appliqué of green chambray on the 
| apron and tray cloth is unusual. 

The border around the bottom of the 

apron and up the sides is all one piece. It 

takes 30 ins. of chambray to cut this, then 


‘the upper part and pockets come out of what 


remains. Trace the design on the chambray 
and cut out the openwork leaving enough of an 
edge to turn under. Snip the edges and baste 
them back. When this is done, baste border 
on to apron on wrong side—stitch and fold 
back on right side and carefully baste down. 
Sew around each little cut opening, letting the 
unbleached muslin show through, and sew 
upper edge down with thread. When all this 
is finished couch two strands black cotton floss 
down with yellow floss—with stitches 14-inch 
apart: all along upper edge of border and yoke. 
The muslin lines the cut chambray pocket. 
There are two short stitched ties made of green 
chambray. 
Tray Cloth 


Cut material for the tray cloth at the bottom of the 
page to fit the top of a tea cart or tray and at either 
end applique the design either in chambray or linen. 
Trace the design on the material and cut, allowing 
enough edge for turning under—snip and baste this 


‘raw edge under. Baste the whole on to tray cloth 


and sew down with fine thread. On either side where 
the hem is turned, make two rows of running stitches 
in floss the color of applique. 
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Al Clear Soft 
Velvety Skin 
Quickly Yours 


‘Through My-New 
Secret Methods 


You CAN be beautiful, fascinating, charming! 
Once I was homely! The portrait above is living 
proof of what I can do for you, too. If your fea- 
tures are fairly regular you can be as temptingly 
beautiful as the women you have envied! My 
Secrets of Beauty tell you how—secrets based on 
mysteries of the French Courts, toilet rites which 


ew Applique Cutwor 


Designs by Blanche W. Kerr 


kept the flaming French beauties 

B e h young for many years longer 

ants than our modern women, myster- 

ies which were hidden for centuries. 

Coarse Pores These and many other beauty secrets 

a prepared to give you a soft, velvety 

Wrinkles skin, flushed with the glow of youth, to 

= make you the center of ardent admir- 

Pimples ation, to build your figure as Nature 

intended, are all exposed in my book; 

Freckles “Stepping Stones to Beauty.” 

Also with this Free handsomely illus 

Superfluous trated book I send you Free complete 

Hair information on my methods of How to 

A eet Wrinkles: Peine | ee 

M4 ores; Banish Blackheads, Pimples. 

Oily Skin Tan, Freckles and Oily Skin; Beau- 

tify the Figure, Hands,Arms; Remove 

Superfluous Hair; Grow Beautiful Eyebrows and 

Lashes; Clear the Skin of Acne; Make Hair Soft, Lus- 
trous, Fluffy. 

FREE—Book of Beauty Secrets 

_ Absolutely no obligation to you. Just clip this coupon, 

sign name and address and mail to me today. Don’t pass 


>*- 


Diagram this golden chance to win Real Beauty! Investigate!— 
oo 357 of Apron it costs you nothing to write and you’ll never regret it 
all your days, dear lady. Personal reply at once, 


cs i i el 
LUCILLE YOUNG 

Room 67, Lucille Young Bldg., Chicago 

Please send complete information; also your free book: 
“Stepping Stones to Beauty." 
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Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
and Costume Designing during their spare 
moments IN TEN WEEKS. »™= a 
Dress and Costume Design- / Cut and 

ers Frequently Earn Mail to 


$45 to $100 aWeek /FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Many Start Parlors in Dept. E620 
Their Own Homes Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Every woman who vs Send me AT ONCE. 
now does plain sew- free sample lessons in 


ing should take up the subject here checked 
Designing. O 


Dress Designing“ Millinery 

Hunareds Learn Neco 
Millinery by Mail yi CEL iias vceccssturese . 
Bf AdEVESS ccrceccccccves oeee 


This New Art 
Is Exciting Boys, 
Girls and Grownups' 
Turn Now to Page 34 


You'll Get 
A Year’s Wear or more, 


when you buy 


RUBBERLESS 
SUSPENDERS 
No rubber to rot. Phosphor 
Bronze Springs give the 
stretch. Ask Your Dealer 
for Nu-Way Suspenders, 
Garters and Hose Supporters. 
If he hasn’t them, eanaaivast, 
giving dealer’s name. Every 


pair guaranteed. 
Nu-Way Strech Suspender 
Co., Miva. A rian, 
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Have a complexion 
that everyone 


Dispel the blotches 
ri skin health 
and beauty by usin 
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Soothing and Healing 


of the largest and best equipped hatcheries in 
the world. 
weekly. Postpaid to your door. Lowest prices. 
Ca:alog free. 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., Peoria, Ul. 


In Popular Uses. 


Designed P SADIE P. LESUEUR 


7-22-8. Bungalow Apron, stamped flat on <nenaenes muslin 

ig applique strips of cretonne to sew on, $1.2 
-22-9. Bungalow Apron, stamped fl: ke os an EY muslin 
with appliques of cretonne to sew on, $1.5 

7-22-10. Child’s Play Apron, stamped ‘Nat on rabbit cretonne 
and unbleached muslin, including blue rick-rack braid, $1.00. 
Size 3 to 4. One skein blue six-strand, 4c. 

7-22-11. Dress, stamped flat on 
cretonne and unbleached muslin, $1.25. 
six-strand for running stitches, 4c. 

7-22-12. Hat to match 7-22-11. 
and unbleached muslin, 35c. 

7-22-14. Dress, stamped flat on unbleached muslin with 
Mother Goose cretonne panel, front and back, including red 
piping and unbleached muslin ties, 85c. Size 5 to 6. 

7-22-13. Sunbonnet to match 7-22-14, stamped flat on un- 
bleached muslin and cretonne, including strings, 35e. 

7-22-15. Rompers, stamped flat on unbleached muslin with 
Humpty Dumpty pockets and blue piping to sew on, 75c. 

7-22-16. Bedspread, 30x45 ins., 
muslin. Rabbit appliques furnished for center of quilt and 
different rabbit figures for each corner. Blue beach cloth six 
inches wide, to be doubled and sewed around edge included, $1.00. 

7-22-17. Pillow to match 7-22-16, 12x16 ins., stamped flat on 
unbleached muslin including rabbit applique "and blue beach 
cloth edge 3 inches wide to be doubled, 35c. 

7-22-18. Play Overalls, stamped flat on rabbit cretonne and 
unbleached muslin, 85c. Size 3 to 4, One skei in of pink six-strand, 4c. 

7-22-19. Creeping or Play Rug, 54x36 ins. Stamped flat on 
unbleached muslin, including nine appliques of Nursery Rhyme 
cretonne, and rose ‘beach cloth 7 ins. wide to be doubled, $1.50. 

7-22-20. Bib Apron trimmed with cretonne, stamped ‘flat on 
unbleached muslin and cretonne, 85c. 

7-22-21. Table Runner, 54x18 ins. Stamped flat on un- 
bleached muslin with cretonne trimming, 95c. 

7-22-22. Plate Doily, 18x12ins. Stamped flat on unbleached 
muslin with cretonne trimming, 30c. 

7-22-21, Table Runner and four Plate Doilies, 7-22-22,stamped 
flat on un leached muslin with cretonne trimming, $1.95. 

7-22-24. Napkin to match with cretonne applique of bird and 
blue binding, 18c. 

7-22-25. Napkin to match with cretonne applique of butterfly 
and ine. binding, 18c. Four napkins, 7-22-24 or 7-22-25, 65c. Six 
napkins 7-22-24 or 7-22-25, 90c. Size 18x18 inches. 

7-22-23. Buffet Scarf, 18x44 ins. Stamped flat on unbleached 
muslin with cretonne trimming, $1.00. 

7-22-26. Lunch Cloth, 54x54 ins., stamped flat on unbleached 
muslin with cretonne trimming, $1.35. 

7-22-28. Napkinto match, 18x18 ins., planed flat on muslin 
with cretonne, 16c; 4 napkins, 60c; 6 napkins, 8 

7-22-27. Buffet Scarf, 18x44 ins. Stamped flat on unbleached 
aan with cretonne for border, 65c. 

7-22-29. Round Pillow, front and back, stamped flat on un- 
bleached muslin with cretonne trimming, 60c. 

7-22-30. Oblong Pillow, 18x22 ins., 
bleached muslin with cretonne trimming, 65e. 

7-22-31. Chair Back, 12x17 ins., stamped flat on unbleached 
muslin with cretonne trimmings, 30c. 

-22-32. Lunch Cloth, 44x44 ins., stamped flat on unbleached 
muslin with cretonne trimmings and black rick-rack braid, 95c. 

7-22-33. Napkin to match, 18x18 ins. Stamped flat with cre- 
tonne and rick-rack, 14c; 4 napkins, 50¢:.6 napkins, 65c. 

7-22-34. Three-Piece Buffet Set, center 20x18 ins., two small 
doilies 12x18 ins. Stamped flat on unbleached muslin’ with 
cretonne trimming and black rick rack, 65c. 


Send All Orders to MRS. HARRIET HARPER, WOMAN’S WORLD 


“Indian and Puritan” 
Size 5 to 6. One skein 


Stamped flat on cretonne 


The ee Cretonnes Ae 


stamped flat on unbleached’ » | 


stamped flat on un- 


of her little slipper to the top of the stiff 
black feather in her orange colored toque, 
and he couldn’t helpit. He had been 
created to love her. Not to straighten out 
the mess that Halstead made—that was 
a mere detail—or to go creaking along at 
the side of Alice Hare, or to smooth the 
path before his parents, but to love 
Nancy! 

*Eric,’’ she said gently, “did you take 
a kind of post graduate course in the 
penitentiary? Learn the difference be- 
tween conventional morality and real 
morality? Did you learn, maybe, that 
now that you're ‘disgraced’ and socially 
ineligible, you are ten times more worth 
while than when you were one of the 
catches of the town?” 

He jumped hungrily at her compre- 
hension. 

‘AT trying to get something of the 
sort out of it,’’ he said eagerly, “‘but it 
comes hard. When I lent Halstead the 
State’s money, I was a rotter, and I’m 
trying to feel that now that I’ve served 
time for it and learned my lesson, I’m not 
and that the way to prove it finally is by 
paying back the money. There was a 
lot of it, and it may take a long time, but 
that’s what I’m going to do, Nancy— 
pay back the money.” 

And so it happened that he told Nancy 
first. 

She was silent for a minute, looking at 
him. “I think you’re the best of the 
Bentleys, and better than all the Hares 
and all the MacGregors the city ever 
knew. I didn’t know we had any of-your 
breed left in our set.. I wish I was your 
mother, or your sister, or something! 
I’m proud of you. I love you for it. I 
want asharein you. If I could only line 
up with you and do something!’ She 
took his hand impulsively and pressed 
it hard. ‘You're an old brick!’ 

There was everything in those warm 
brown eyes that he had looked for in vain 
in the cool blue of Alice’s, and by all the 
eternal laws of the race, he told himself, 
it belonged to him. Something would 
smash his horrible alliance with Alice. 
The fruition of such things was in- 
herently impossible. And then . . ! 

_He looked away suddenly and sat very 
still, He brimmed with dangerous 
thoughts and feelings. The slightest jar 
would send them flowing over. He held 
himself steady by watching the setting 
sun. With its flattened top and elon- 
gated columnar reflection in the sea, it 


NOURISHING 
FOOD 


STO TTT. LOL ee eC 

Vico ROUS, healthy 
womanhood will 

result from drinking 


HEMO, the delicious 
food drink. 


admires 


OL 


23 Riverside Drive 


HEN MO 


for girls and boys in school; a nourishing luncheon or an 


inviting between meal drink. Sample FREE upon,reguest. 


THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD COMPANY 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


was like a great golden toadstool. A 
wide-winged, ancient looking water bird 
flapped steadily and wearily into the dis- 
tance. His hope of ever loving Alice 
Hare went with it. 


BY: pledged to her, he. shut his lips 
andsaid colorless things to thewoman 
he did love, and she drove him home in 
the light of the rising moon. 

He could not go to see Alice that night. 
It was impossible. 

But he went the next morning. And 
came immediately and without prep- 
aration to what he had to say. 

“I've given the board of trustees of 
which I was once a member my note for 


@ REPAIR SHIRTS 


11 leading varieties. 50,000 chix pee receipt of $1. 


addressed stamped envelope. 


Cheapest Way to Go 


to work orschooland recreationison r 
& Ranger bicycie. Choice of 44 stylesand [Ah . 
elzes. 30 Days’ Free Trial. Express prepaid. } Da Yat 
if desired. Saved wag 
JQMonths toPay time and carfare RAIA) 
Tires meets the small payments, \ \ 
Parts, equipment — at_ half usual 


rices. Send no moni 
Tires, e factory prices an 


Cycle Compan: 
Dept tit ones free catatog\ 


Mea 


bottle. 
money! 


Wi 
ee postpaid on request. 
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AT HOME — NO PATCHING 
NO DARNING — By System 


tu, from great layers. Suc used in our shop. Repair shirts worn at neck 
Baby Chix Full-blooded stock. One! to look like new, complete illustrated instructions by mail 
Neckbands in 14 sizes, 12 to 21, with 
instructions for attaching mailed upon receipt of 15¢ and self 


D.B. Shirt Repairing Shop, 335 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


,Mizpah” Baby Nipples 


Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 
Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 
Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 
a prevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
We send you a sample nipple free, 
Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.B 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


the full amount I lent Halstead, with 
interest at eight per cent, due at the end 
of ten years. 

He said it quietly, impersonally, with- 
out feeling. He felt almost as detached 
as a chemist adding a new ingredient 
to his mixture and standing back to 
observe the effect. 

Alice grew pale with fright. 

“You've agreed to pay it all back with 
interest?” 

“Yes,’’ he said, wondering how he 
could ever have thought she would 
understand. ‘‘I sent them the note be- 
fore I came home,”’ he added perfunc- 
torily, and just’ because it was true; “I 
thought it would make it easier for you 


to face people if you knew I had promised 
to return the money.” 

The change in her expression made 
him remember suddenly that for a 
long time Alice had handled her own 
business affairs. There was nothing 


Woman’s World 


Life in Her Creaking Shoes 


(Continued from page 28) 


uncertain about that side of her. 

She ignored his motive and went to 
the point. 

“It is impossible,” she said bluntly, 

“that you don’t know what this means. 
You haven't a cent, and I have—well— 
enough. We'll live on mine, while you 
work for the Old Soldier’s Home. To 
put it with the brutal frankness that 
you've learned to like so, you've signed 
an agreement for me to repay the money 
that you lent to Mr. Halstead.” 

“You wouldn't be willing to do that 
for me, would you?” he said, because he 
wanted to hear her say she wouldn’ ne 

“Would you really be willing to ac- 
cept it if I were?” 


’ 


Hé LOOKED at her steadily. “Yes, 
if you had loved me enough.” 

If only the real, honest differences be- 
tween them could force them apart and 
set him free! 

A glint of suspicion came into her eyes... 

“Tt isn’t a question of love. I should 
be willing to leave it to anyone we know 
if I haven't proyed my love. I don't 
believe there is a woman in the world who 
wouldn't feel as I do. You—you expect 
too much!’ The tears brimmed over and 
rolled down her cheeks. 

They took him unawares. They were 
hard to meet. She had his word. How- 
ever things ended, he must try to be able 
to remember afterwards that he had 
been just. His very freedom from emo- 
tion made him see that more clearly. 

; “Perhaps you are right,’’ he said 
soberly. “You must forgive me when 
you can. 
women. I gave the note before I came 
back, when I thought we were going to 
stay here. And if we had stayed here, you 
wouldn’t have had to pay any of it—I 
could have promised you that. I could 
have made enough, here, to live on and 
for that, too, in ten years. Probably I 
can wherev er I go, and if I can't the 
note can be renewed.” 

Was it possible that she really did 
love him? 

The doubt was like a sword stuck in 
and turned around. 

“You never have made enough.” 
She couldn’t forbear a short laugh when 
she said it, but it broke into a sob. 

“My practice netted me about five 
thousand a year—when I was just play- 
ing with it. I’ve come a long ways 
since then. I could easily have doubled 
that the first year now and tripled it the 
second.” 

She looked at him pityingly. ‘‘ Your 
practice? Do you think people would 
have brought their legal work to a man 


. with your record?” 


“Yes, if I had stayed here. I wrote 
all my friends in a good deal of detail 
—and I’ve quite a lot. Most of them 
promised to stand by. I had work 
enough in sight to see us through, note 
and all. I wasn’t jumping in the dark, 
you see.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!’’ she said, clenching her 
hands. “You've written everybody! In 
detail! Thrown us on the charity of 
everyone who knows us! Asked people 
for help who have been angling for years 
for invitations to our houses! And you 
expected me to go on living here! And 
didn't even tell me what you were doing!” 

“It will probably sound almost funny 
to you now, but I wanted to perfect the 
whole scheme and give it to you as a 
present. You see, from your point of 
view, I am a fool.” 

“Yes,” ‘she said, looking at him 
levelly, ““you are. This is too much!” 
She got up and walked about angrily. 
“It's inept—tawdry—inexcusable! To 
be trapped like this!’’ 

It was an Alice he had never seen. 

The tiger of his own temper slowly 
raised itself and glinted out of his eyes, 
but she didn’t see it, and because he 
didn’t love her (so that she had little 
power to wound him), and because he 
knew that, whether he was going to live 
with her or not, he was going to have to 
live with him- (Continued on page 32) 
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About Beauty and Health 


By MARIAN ADAMS 


Attaining the Perfect Figure 


the poet, “‘is expressed in the form 
of woman.”’ And certainly the per- 
fect figure of woman is the personifica- 
tion of exquisite grace, of classic beauty, 
of symmetry and of pleasing harmony. 
Woman, as God made her, is beautiful. 


A Des GRACE of the Ages,’’ says 


But woman, as she has made herself, is. 


not always that. 

As we mature our bodies fill out— 
rounding into a fullness that seems to 
ripen their natural attractiveness. This 
form, this figure, this ““shape’’ we hold 
so long as we give nature a chance. 
After the body reaches the state of de- 


velopment nature intended for it, its. 


future rests in the hands of the indi- 
vidual possessing it. Do not forget that. 

Is it possible to retain a graceful 
figure even to the age of forty? Yes, 
and to fifty. Beyond that, too, if one 
wills. 

Generally there are two bodily de- 
fects: obesity and emaciation, being too 
fat or too thin. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred obesity is caused by too 
much nourishment and too little exer- 
cise, and emaciation is the result of too 
little nourishment. Seldom, indeed, is 
emaciation caused by too much exercise. 

Over-nourishment is due to two causes: 
too much food of all kinds or a pre- 
ponderance of fat forming foods. 

Under-nourishment also is due to two 
causes: too little food and physical de- 
fects that prevent the body from prop- 
erly utilizing the foods given it. 

Remember that the body needs a 
certain amount of food to sustain and 
nourish it and a certain amount of 
exercise to keep it supple and active. 

Too little nourishment retards the 
natural development of the body; too 
little exercise fails to utilize the energy 
furnished by the food and permits the 
body to overload with unburned food— 
or fat. Food taken into the body does 
two things—it supplies the building 
materials to build and repair the body 
and the fuel to furnish it heat and energy. 


F TOO little food is taken into the body 
the body is undernourished; if too 
much is taken it cannot be utilized by the 
body and is turned into fat and stored for 
future utilization. Continued over-eat- 
ing causes a large accumulation of this 
stored nourishment, which bulges the 
figure out of proportion, overloads the 
body with excess weight and hinders the 
functioning of the organs. of the body. 
That is how obesity causes disease. 
Too little fat indicates an under- 
nourished body, a lack of stored food to 
meet an emergency and retarded growth. 
Fat, or stored food, is needed for emer- 
gencies such as when the system, due to 
sickness or accident, is unable to digest 
food—when the body must depend upon 


its supply of stored food. In sickness 
our systems use up this supply of stored 
food. That is why sickness makes us 
thin—it consumes our stored food, 
or fat. 

Thus we must keep our figures natural 
not only for the sake of beauty and con- 
venience, but for our health as well. 

The first step to correct either under- 
weight or over-weight is an examination 
to determine if any organic trouble 
exists. his is work for a doctor—not for 
a novice. In under-weight the search 
should be for lack of exercise, lack of 
sufficient fresh air, stomach trouble, bad 
tonsils, symptoms of tuberculosis, appen- 
dicitis or other diseases. In over-weight 
the trouble is probably caused ‘by too 
little exercise, or too much eating, or 
both. 

' In nine cases out of ten under-weight 
can be corrected by plenty of fresh air, 
exercises that stimulate appetite and di- 
gestion, plenty of milk and other whole- 
some foods. And in nine cases out of ten 
over-weight is caused by too little 
exercise and too much eating—especially 
of rich foods. 

Now here is a peculiar thing—prac- 
tically the same exercises are prescribed 
for those who are too fat as for those who 
are too thin. 


ONTINUED exercise causes the fat 
person to consume more food, to burn 

up that which is stored on her body in the 
form of fat, whereas continued exercise 


stimulates the appetite of the thin per- . 


son, causing her to eat more and thus 
assimilate more—which is the process of 
turning food into firm flesh. 

The old method of reducing was to 
starve. That is senseless—unnecessary. 

The simpler way is to give the stomach 
something to work upon which. will not 
turn into fat. There are many foods 
that will appease the hunger pains and 
yet not nourish the body—thus causing 
the system to use up the fats stored in 
the body. 

A combination of these foods is known 
as a diet for obesity. 

There are other foods which may be 
eaten in even small amounts, and yet 
contain so much fat-making elements as 
to put fat on the most emaciated body. 
A combination of such foods is called a 
diet for emaciation. 

Beautify your body first—do this for 
the sake of appearance, for the sake of 
comfort, for the sake of your health and 
for the sake of personal efficiency. 

(A list of foods for women who wish to 
reduce or a list of foods for women who 
wish to put on flesh will be sent free on 
application to the Woman’s World. Also 
a complete set of exercises to be used in 
connection with these diets. Send a 
stamped envelope and state list desired. 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely 
by dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now show 
in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis 


’ of cloudy coats. 


Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very few escape 
them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth prob- 
lem. No ordinary tooth paste can ef- 
fectively combat it. So dental science 


Pepsadent 


RCG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 


refreshes and invigorates. 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet.' It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—cools, 


Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


has for years sought ways to fight this 
film. 

Two ways have now been found. 
Able authorities have proved them by 
many careful tests. A new tooth paste 
has been perfected, to comply with 
modern requirements. And these two 
film combatants are embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by 
dental advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It 
gums the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, 
but with modern diet it is often too 
weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkilinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they 
mean to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 21, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


PERFUMES. YOUR BATH-—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Three sizes, 25c, 50c and $1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. | 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


—— THE C. S. WELCH CO. DEPT. S. D, NEW YORK CITY 


Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat.OFf. 


WHITE 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


° 


7 ° 


F a summer of outdoor life has 

roughened or sunburned your 
skin, you can restore its texture 
and smoothness with applications 
of ‘‘Vaseline’’ White Petroleum 
Jelly. It is pure and bland—better 
for the skin than elaborate cos- 
metics. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY? 


(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


ittemores 
Shuclean 
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White Kid and Buckskin Shoes 
Whittemore’s White Heel and 
Edge Enamel for heels and edges 
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Makers of 
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Why _ tolerate 
Were not 
have 


removed them 


white and smooth. 
downy growth. 
50e a jar. 

package. Money 
unsatisfactory. Send 


full of helpful beauty 


: } 
It’s EASY WITH THE BROIDERFAST 


Embroiders beautifully. Gives your outer Zarments 
coat suits, dresses and blouses exquisite charm of 
beautiful needlework. Embroiders chain stitch and 
French knot. Send only $1.00 for holder, three size 
needle points and full directions. oney back in 
three daysif notsatisfiel. Terms to agents with first 


order, BROIDERFAST SALES CO., Dept, w, Fort Worth, Texas, 


them? You 
born with freckles. 
For years well groomed girls 
with 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream 

It clears the skin, making it 
Causes no 
Write to us if 
your druggist has no supply. 
Mafled in plain 
refunded if 
for book- 
let ‘‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair?’’ 
hints. 


Stillman Cream Co.. Dept 12, Aurora. Ill. 


self, he mastered it. But hope rose high. 
He felt now that she was sure to.end the 
engagement, and a part of his concern 
was to make things as easy for her after- 
wards as possible. 

“Go easy,’ he said. ‘“We mustn’t 
hurt each other any more than we can 
help. As for the note, I promise that 
you shan’t suffer for it.” 

“You can’t promise anything of the 
kind,”’ she said bitterly. ‘‘Once we are 
married, if you suffer, I suffer. What 
you do, you do for both of us. That 
note’s as much mine as if I had signed it. 
We started with a moral mortgage, and 
now we've added a financial mortgage.” 

The tiger curved its back and stretched 
its claws. But he held Alice’s point of 
view steadily before him and fought for 
such peace as it was going to be possible 
for her to have, his own great happiness 
flaming on far ahead of him like a torch. 


ND after a while, when the quarrel 
had burnt itself out, Alice led the 
talk to other things. But she didn’t say 
that she forgave him, and the look of 
suspicion remained in her eyes. 


*“And I don’t think,’”’ he said to his. 


mother, ‘‘that it will ever disappear.’’ 

They were in the little yard at the side 
of the house where it had been his habit 
to go all his life when he wanted to think 
or read or smoke. 

He respected his mother’s intuitions 
about people—especially women—and 
he had ended by telling her everything, 
except that he loved Nancy; and then he 
found that she had guessed that. 

“Until you came home,”’ she said, “I 
was sure that Alice loved you. But I 
haven't been sure since. Perhaps it was 
only an idea that she loved. Wait, my 
dear, and see.’’ She stroked his hand. 
He was sitting close beside her in the sun- 


shine. “I believe you will drift quietly 
apart if you give her time. And then—”’ 
And then . . ! 


He lived on the hope that lay in the 
words. 

But the next day Alice shattered it with 
one clean, devastating, unexpected stroke. 

*Bric,’’ she said, before he had closed 
the door behind him, “I want you to 
marry me Saturday and take me away 
at once. Will you?’’ 

There wasn’t a trace of rancor left in 
her. Her placid depths seemed to reveal 
themselves serenely. She regarded his 
aberrations about wishing to stay at 
home and repay the money as painful 
little obstacles the removal of which had 
been predetermined by Fate. 

The jaws of things-as-they-were sprang 
suddenly shut upon him, like some in- 
fernal torture machine of the Inqui- 
sition. The shock was so great that he 
scarcely felt it. He could only think how 
some day—and all his days!—he was 
going to suffer from it. 


E LOOKED at her stupidly. And 
said quietly,‘ Yes, of course. There's 
no reason for delay.”’ 

And there wasn't! If she didn’t feel a 
lack now, she’d never feel it. If this was 
consummation to her, she at least had 
nothing to lose. 

And as for himself, it tolled in him like 
a bell that life had allotted him to Alice; 
that henceforth and forever he was hers 
—and that she'd never, never, never 
catch his drift! 

If they had given him a little more 
time, somehow he'd have broken this net 
that held him, but it was the defect of 
his temperament, the weakness of his 
strength, that he couldn't break it now. 
He wasn’t that kind. 

Saturday! The day after tomorrow! 
And then a lifetime together! He looked 
at her attentively and wondered if he 
could ever love her, and his clear pre- 
science of the steady, dependable af- 
fection that would some day come to take 
the place of love, completed his misery 
and putasealuponit. Life in her creak- 
ing shoes was walking over him like 
a juggernaut. 

He couldn't 


remember afterwards 


Life in Her Cicdtine Shoes 


(Continued from page 30) 


what they talked about. But he re- 
membered getting the impression that 
Alice felt always the sustaining presence 
of the invisible cohorts of sanity and 
common sense banked solidly behind 
her; a dismaying sense of invincibility. 

He remembered, too, thinking that she 
couldn't love him! That she was a 
sleep-walker, a magnificent, unawak- 
ened Valkyrie! 

But as he was leaving she threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him 
warmly. ‘‘You’re a darling to fall in 
with my plans. I love you, Eric.”’ 

Distracted, he told himself that per- 
haps she did! He couldn't tell. He saw 


Afterglow 
By Epear Dante, KRAMER 


The day died in a flood of crimson flame 
That bathed the hills in beauty 
richly rare, 
And all the world bowed down and I, 
too, came 
To stand in wonder and to worship 
there. 


And then a small voice seemed to 
question me: 
‘“‘When death shall come and I must 
gladly go, 
Will there be one to love my memory? 
O Lord, shall I, too, leave an 
afterglow?” 


that she had been unknown to him; that 
he had her almost wholly to learn. 

He walked slowly home, feeling that 
for two years he had lived in an imagi- 
nary world that had dissolved at the 
touch of reality, leaving him lost and 
useless in this one. 

He wondered wretchedly if it would 
have been different—any  easier—if 
Nancy hadn’t picked him up in her 
brown and blue roadster.. Everything 
in him that was characteristic and alive 
had flown to her as the nails and bolts 
in Sinbad’s ship flew to the mountain of 
lodestone, leaving a worthless, inverte- 
brate hulk for Alice. 

The hardest task of all his life had to 
be done that night; he had to go with 
Alice to Nancy's to dine. 


HEN he came for Alice he was still 
benumbed and stupefied, worn out 
from inwara debate, and hopeless. As he 
mounted the steps, his life was like his 
father’s car that had brought him and 
was waiting for him at the curb: its 
engine was spinning steadily round and 
round, but to no purpose—in “‘neutral.’’ 
As he came down the steps with Alice, 
Sam McCune happened along and threw 
it back in gear. 

Sam McCune didn’t wish to be seen. 
It was a strange role for him to play, 
that changed the lives of others! His 
eyes said plainly enough as they met 
Eric’s in startled, almost frightened re- 
cognition, that he would have obliterated: 
himself from the earth if he could have 
done it painlessly. He dropped his eyes 
and was shuffling past when Eric leapt 
after him, calling his name. 

He shrank back almost as if he ex- 
pected a blow. It had been a long time 
since recognition from anyone had meant 
good to him. 

Erie had always been thin-skinned to 
that sort of thing, and striking him on 
the raw of his own suffering, the pain of 
it was almost intolerably acute. For a 
moment he could only grasp the other's 
reluctant hand and stare into his hungry, 
protruding, beaten eyes, remembering 
the clean young countryman who had 
worked beside him and fraternized with 
him for six monotonous months a year 
and a half ago. 

““My God, man!” he said, stricken by 
the living picture of himself as he might 
have been if he had taken another fork of 
their common road, “what's happened?” 

A little of the old look came back into 


Woman’s World 


McCune’s eyes and across his face the 
pitiful flick of a smile. 

“Pretty much everything. 
n't stand here talking to me. 
doesn’t like it.” 


You must- 
The lady 


UT Eric wasn’t thinking of Alice. 

She'd like it when he explained. You 

could count on any woman for that sort 
of thing. 

McCune was for going on, without 
more ado. He had reached a level whos2 
inhabitants do not expect amenities. 
But Eric detained him—gave him money 
—got his address and wrote it down. 

“Don’t give up!’’-he said. ‘Promise 
me you won't. It’s just a matter of a 
job and a little money.” . 

McCune looked’ as old and as weary 
as the sphinx. 

“Nope,” he said wistfully, “it’s more’n- 
that. The whole outfit’s against me— 
look at the lady.’’ 

“Then, by God!” said Eric hotly, 
“we'll buck the whole outfit together. 
I was born here and I know how. I'll 
be down to see you tomorrow sure.” 

But McCune shuffled off shaking his 
head dubiously, while Eric remembered 
that in two days he was going away 
forever. 

Then Eric did look at the lady. She 
was standing superbly straight beside the 
car, waiting for him. As he started 
towards her she spoke suddenly to the 
chauffer and the man drove away. 

“We're not going to Nancy’s. I have 
sent our excuses. And I’ve something to 
say to you, please. It’s not much, but I 
have an old-fashioned prejudice in favor 
of privacy. Will you come in for a 
minute?’’ 

He followed her into the house, and 
they remained standing, facing each 
other. 

“You staged that very well,’’ she said, 
with cold, deliberate malevolence, giving 
her words as much bite as she could. 
“Like the country preacher that you 
are, you felt that talk wasn't enough, 
didn’t you? And took the first chance 
to give me an object lesson—under the 
eyes of the Carters in their windows 
across the street, and the Rawdons 
driving by, and your father’s chauffeur, 
and anyone else who happened to come 
along! The little matter of insulting 
and humiliating me in front of my own 
house didn’t bother you, did it?” 

The clean cut insolence of her hard, 
level tones curdled his mood of pity and 
sympathy into a quick answering rage. 
He started to speak, but she went on 
without heeding him. 

“You have taken a good deal of trouble 
to convince me that you were a thief— 
that you stole—that you really were sent 
to the penitentiary for it! Well, you 
have succeeded.” She looked him up 
and down. ‘The picture will not fade. 
I shall see you always as the jail bird you 
have been at such pains to show me. It 
seems to be the role you prefer to act!” 

He made a quick step forward and 
grasped the back of a tall cathedral chair 
until his knuckles showed white in the 
electric light. She might have seen, if 
she had cared to, that the button was off 
his foil. But she didn’t care. 

“Tf you are shallow enough,” he began, 
“just because I wasn’t willing to give 
that poor devil another kick while he’s 
down—”’ 


“Q@TOP! I've had the very last bit of 
that sort of moral lecturing I shall 
ever stand. I know precisely what you 
think of me. I’vejusta little to say about 
what I think of you before we part for- 
ever. Will you listen to it? Can you 
stand a little of your own medicine?” 

It came to Eric Bentley in a revela- 
tional flash what she was doing to him. 
His hope went soaring up like a balloon 
set free, and the rush of it swept his 
anger away. He saw that this moment 
was a matrix that would shape the rest 
of his life, a climacteric not to be for- 
gotten, and that it behooved him to deal 
with it in such (Continued on page 33) 
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Summer Fashions 


ORDER Peerless Patterns 

write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, enclose 
15¢ in stamps or coin for each pat- 
tern ordered and mail to Fashion 
Department, Woman’s World. 


Our Summer Fashion Magazine 


is more than just a pattern catalogue. 
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styles, three pages of embroidery de- 
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a complete seven-lesson course in dress- 
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Have a beautiful, healthy com- 
plexion. For freckles, tan and 
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a manner as would bear remembrance. 

“TY will listen,’’ he said quietly, “to 
just as much as you care to say.” 

But he had no. impulse to appeal to her. 
They were not, had not been, could never 
be one, but forever twain! He appraised 
the blue fury of her eyes with satisfaction 
that at last she saw this, too. 

“Well, I think—and this is good bye, 
Eric Bentley, and I hope you'll take it 
with you and remember it—I think 
you're the kind of self-righteous egotist 
that never changes; the kind that would 
break a woman to pieces with his mawk- 
ish satisfaction with himself and be 
wholly unconscious of her pain. I think 
it’s the same weakness that made you 
use the money that didn't belong to you 
and sent you to the penitentiary, that 
makes you boast of having been there 
now that I've got you out. Well, thank 
God, my kind of people doesn’t do 
either one or the other! And I see at 
last that when it comes to the test, 
mine’s the only kind I could live with.’’ 

At first what she said cut him savagely, 
but suddenly, right in the middle of it, 
she went too far, and he ceased to feel 
anything except regret at the tawdriness 
of it all. A kind of homesickness for 
cleaner standards and finer ways swept 
over him. Her final dismissal left him 
humiliated only that he should have had 
a part to play in such a shabby scene. 

“We've made a terrible mistake,’’ she 
said, ““but this ends it. Our engagement 
is broken. When I marry, I'll marry a 
gentleman!”’ 

Her words had a strangely ironical 
tinkle in. his ears as he went away. He 
had no desire to slash back now.. He was 
Talk that meant one thing 
to him who spoke and another to her who 


heard was a tool of doubtful value. He 
left without replying. 

A taxicab took him to fields and 
trees and lanes at the city’s edge. And 
while he walked with a steady, swing- 
from-the-hips stride over rough ground 
and smooth, the little sweet, cool breeze of 
the night blew the fumes out of his 
mind. : 

After a while it seemed quite thought- 
less, walking with his legs. And then 
suddenly it was like a carrier pigeon that 
has been tossed into the air, has circled 
thrice and got its direction, and starts 
for home: it flew to Nancy. 


E STOPPEDs«ind looked at the young 

and tender crescent moon where she 
poised herself with exquisite precision in 
the dark soft blue of the western sky. 
And it seemed to‘him that she delicately 
swung the pulsing evening star, by an 
almost visible silver chain, from the point 
of a slipper like Nancy's. 

From the top of a little yellow tower of 
acacia blooms a thrasher turned its short, 
rich song in joyful perfection—as sweet 
and smooth and round as that delicious 
little thread of coolness in her voice. 

The night was vibrant with her. 

He topped a little hill, and there across 
the valley was the city, flung up and over 
its fine old hills, shining in the blackness 
like a map pricked out with stars: his 
home, now, and Nancy's to the end. 

He found a stéétiblue are light that he 
thought shone or®her house. In an hour 
he could be theve! He started towards 
it, crashing thréteh the bushes like a 
buck in spring.’‘“And then suddenly he 
stopped and let the quiet beauty of the 
night flow over him. There was plenty 
of time now for Seeing Nancy. 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 
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beautiful Leah, away—out into the cold, 
rainy darkness—away from her forever! 

Mr. Gray stepped back into the dining 
room. ‘Daddy must go out for about 
an hour on an important errand. His 
little girl won’t mind staying here alone, 
will she?” he said. 

Sylvia, too terrified to speak, nodded 
silently and, witha hasty kiss, he left her. 

She went to the window and flattening 
her nose against the pane, gazed out into 
the black, starless night, and in the 
soughing of the wind she seemed to hear 
Leah’s ery as she had heard it that after- 
noon—“They ain’t anything in the 
world for me—anywhere!” 

That decided Sylvia; with trembling 
hands she put on her sweater and little 
red rain-cape and ran out through the 
rain to the barn. 

Without stopping for either saddle or 
bridle she climbed upon Bumps’ broad 
back, and with only the rope halter for 
guide, urged him out into the muddy 
road: Holding her face down close to his 
neck, she whispered in his ear, “Hurry, 
Bumpsy dear—oh, hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

But Bumps had reached the time of 
life when he looked upon hurry as one of 
the follies of youth, beneath the dignity 
of retired old age. He would not hurry, 
and he resented being dragged out of his 
warm stall into the cold, wet night. 

Sylvia coaxed, threatened and kicked 
with her heels against his sides, but the 
journey around the hill where the Lonely 
Lady lived and on through the lonely 
woods to the tumble-down shack was 
like a horrible nightmare: ania 


UT atlast she camé within sight of the 
Warrens’ old board shanty, sneaking 

like a thief, into the side of the hill. From 
the windows shown a dim light, blotted 
out now and then by hurrying figures 
moving back and forth inside the house. 
“Sylvia could no longer wait for Bumps. 
She slipped from his back, and led him 
into a sheltered little nook in the thicket. 
‘Then she ran on a few yards to the shack 


and quietly openéd the rickety old door 
a few inches. ‘FR&re they stood, much as 
she had pictured®them. Her quick eyes 
took in the scene:'at a glance—Daddy 
Jim, straight and'tall, with arms folded 
relentlessly, with an angry, hard look in 
his eyes, and an aigry tone in his deep 
voice. In the ‘b&ekground stood Mr. 
Clark and several other men from the 
Stubbles, dripping with rain which ran 
in tiny rivulets’across the slivered board 
floor. An old man, the one Sylvia had 
seen that afternoon, sat stolidly by the 
table—waiting. Several women, with 
dark, wrinkled, cruel faces were moving 
about. And on the floor, kneeling beside 
a delapidated half-filled suit-case, was 
Leah, her black ‘hair hanging in straggly 
wisps about her swarthy face, the red 
waist she wore making the one bright 
spot in the dingy little room. Daddy 
Jimt had been speaking as Sylvia cau- 
tiously opened the door, but she heard 
only his last words—‘‘and you will go 
now—all of you!” 

With a ery ofdismay the little red- 
caped figure darted across the sagging 
floor and threw her arms protectingly 
about the “Bad Girl.” 

“No, no, Daddy Jim! You mustn't 
drive her away—out into the dark and 
the rain. She's a good girl—I know—l 
know!” 

Daddy Jim, his face very white and 
stern, crossed -the litthe room with one 
stride and gently lifted Sylvia from 
Leah's side. 

Startled, wondering eyes were turned 
on the three figures in the center of the 
room. “Sylvia,’”’ said Daddy Jim in a 
low, firm voice, “What does this mean?” 

“You mustn't lét' her go, Daddy—not 
Leah! You wotldn’t send her away 
when I love her! »She’s good, she’s good, 
she’s good,’ screamed the child hys- 
terically. 

“Poor little kiddie,’ murmured Daddy 
Jim sympathetically. Thén turning to 
one of the men he said in low tones, “‘I'}I 
have to leave yoll’ (Continued on page 34) 
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Only One Way to Tell 
which Depilatory is Best 


PPLY DeMiracle to one spot 

and any other depilatory to 
another. Wait a week and the re- Y 
sults will prove that DeMiracle is | 


the best hair remover on Earth. 


You need not risk a penny in trying 
DeMiracle. . Use it just once and if 
you are not convinced that it is the 
perfect hair remover return it to us 
with the DeMiracle Guarantee and 
we will refund your money. For 
your protection insist that any other 


depilatory is guaranteed in the same 
manner. 


- DeMiracle is’ not a sealing wax, 
powder, pasté or so called Cold 
Cream. You simply wet hair with | 
this nice DeMiracle sanitary liquid 
and it is gone. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of price. 


VDeMiracfe | 


nd 129th St, New York 


rw 


Complete Radio Outfit, including 100 ft. of coppered 
steel wire and 10 ft. insulated ground wire, so you cay} in- 
stall and start to get speeches, concerts,’ market reports, 
etc., at once. Greatest invention of the age: Full- and 
complete instructions. Send no money—just your name, ‘and 
we will send 32 art pictures to dispose of on spééial offer. 
Remit the $8 you collect, and for your trouble we will send 
complete Radio Outfit free. 


E. D. LIFE, Dept. 33-R.0., 357 W. Madison St., Chicago 


A SECRET ART 


that will bring you 

money dnd pleasure 

| Fage34 of this magazine 

announces one of the most 

interesting offers that has 

been made in years. Don't 
miss if — READ IT Now 
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in charge here, Clark. I must get the 
child home—she's drenched with rain. 
See that they're out by daylight.” 

He had taken Sylvia in his arms and 
was carrying her toward the door when 
the old man, who had watched in silence 
with bright, sneering eyes, hobbled 
toward him. 

*‘She’s right—the little kid’s right! 
My granddaughter is good—as good an’ 
pure as your own child there. Whatever 
the rest o’ us may be, she’s straight! An’ 
you haven't got a right to drive her out. 
God know’s she’s had a hard enough 
time of it! She ought to hev’ a chance!” 

Daddy Jim stood still. Law was law, 
and order was order. But Sylvia's plead- 
ing arms were about his neck, her blue, 
tear-filled eyes were looking into his and 
her hot, flushed little cheek brushed his as 
she whispered, ‘‘Let’s give her a chance, 
Daddy; just one more chance. Let’s 
take her home with us. She hasn’t any- 
body to be good to her and it’s dreadful 
to be a Lonely Person.”’ 

Daddy Jim bowed his head for an in- 
stant and swallowed hard. Then he 
turned to the old man. ‘I wouldn't 
trust your word anywhere,”’ he said, “ but 
I will trust my little girl’s intuition. If 
you will swear to give up every claim to 
the girl and never try to see her again, 
I'll take her with me and see that she 
gets a good home somewhere. 


YOUNG man with heavy jaw and 

bleary eyes—the one who had fol- 
lowed Leah across the road that morning 
—staggered forward in protest. 

“Huh! Who're you to be _ sayin’ 
who's good’n who’s bad!” he sneered at 
Daddy Jim, whose face had grown sud- 
denly drawn and haggard. ‘‘Who’re 
you, to be orderin’ us off'n the place. 
Who knews anything about you?” 
Then turning to the old man, ‘See here, 
Gran'’dad, don’t get funny! She ain’t 
goin’ to get away from me—not by the 
aid of a meddlin’ constable or anybody 
else!’’ He swore viciously, but the old 
man pushed him aside. 
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Inkstand 
A fitting ornament for the finest desk. 
Two weeks’ practice and you can carve 
it like the picture. This makes a mighty 
valuable article Stamped ready for 
carving, Learn this fascinating art now. 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 33) 


*“Get your things, Leah girl, an’ go 
with them. You've done yer best to 
live right—but you ain’t got a chance in 
this family. An’ sometimes, when you 
go—’’ Suddenly the old man’s voice 
broke, as the girl came to him and put 
her arms about his neck. ‘An’ some- 
times when you go to the church, where 
ye’ve always wanted to go—maybe ye'll 
say a littke—prayer—fer yer old gran’- 
dad." 

“T wish you could go with me, gran’- 
father,’’ sobbed the girl. 

“No, no, he said, stroking her rough 
hair, “‘it’s too late—too late fer me.” 
And tears fell from the dim old eyes upon 
the girl’s dark head against his shoulder. 

**Goodbye, girl. Now run along.” 


Chapter 5 
Sylvia's Illness 


HEN Daddy Jim came to waken 

Sylvia the next morning he found 
her tossing with a burning fever and 
muttering brokenly with a_ swollen 
throat, of bad girls and Bumps and cruel 
whips. 

He hurried down to the kitchen, but 
Leah was there before him, straightening 
the room, disordered by their late return 
the night before. She had put the tea 
kettle on the stove and it was singing 
merrily. As Daddy Jim entered she 
darted a shy look at him and said in.a 
timid, apologetic voice, ‘‘I can work, an’ 
I want to pay up for yer bein’ so kind. 
I can cook some—an’ I can clean up the 
house.”’ 

The worried look in Daddy Jim’s face 
gave way an instant to an expression of 
gratitude. .‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ he said, ‘Sylvia 
is desperately ill—last night’s trip in the 
rain, I suppose—I must get Dr. Lynn. 
Oh, if Doctor Billy were only at home.”’ 

Stepping to the telephone, he asked 


Let us teach you wood carving—the 

most absorbing and most easily learned of 

all the old crafts—and show you how to 
make money besides, Read that sentence again 
—let it sink in, We mean every word of it. 
From the dawn of civilization, the art of wood 
carving has served to express the artistic sense 
Its secrets have been closely 
guarded. Even today the “‘how” of wood carv- 


of all mankind. 


With our complete detailed instructions the cuts 
are so simple, the work is so fascinating that 
everyone will be surprised at your skill. After 
only a few evenings’ practice, you can turn out 
such beautiful articles as picture frames, ink- 
stands, handkerchief boxes, card cases, waste 
baskets, humidors, jewel cases,etc. We men- 

tion only a few things—there are scores of 


HandkerchiefBox 

Here’s a beautiful pres- 

ent you can make for someone- in 

‘ about a week after you start. Made of 
finest wood for carving. Takes a beautiful varnish finish. 


for a Fairmont connection, waited a 
moment, then with a gesture of despair, 
he exclaimed, “‘The wind of last night 
has put the wires to Fairmont out of 
commission—I'll have to ride in—and 
my precious baby suffering!”’ 

He walked back and forth distractedly, 
for a second. ‘‘Go over to Mrs. Twee- 
nie’s, girl, and ask her—wait—she can't 
come—Granny Evans would, but—’’ 

“What was it you was wantin’, sir?’ 
asked Leah, anxiously. ‘‘Let me do it. 
I can stay an’ take care of her or I'll ride 
to Fairmont for the doctor. Please, sir, I 
want to—I’m just dyin’ to do something 
fer her.”’ 

Daddy Jim looked at her keenly. 
Could he trust her? If he let her go to 
Fairmont would she flee to her thieving, 
lying tribe? Of if he trusted Sylvia to 
her care, and went himself, would she do 
the same? : 

**Please, sir, honest you can trust me.” 
The dark eyes were pleading eloquently. 
A little moan from the room above caught 
his ears, a wailing cry of delirium—‘‘I 
know she’s good. I know she’s good.” 

“I'll go,” he said abruptly. “You 
stay here with her—I’ll be back with 
the old doctor as soon as I can. Oh, if 
Dr. Billy were only here! And remember, 
girl—Leah—that I trust you until I re- 
turn—as she trusted you.” 


HEN Daddy Jim and old Dr. Lynn 
arrived at the Little Gray House 
they found Leah superintending the sick 
room with the air of a professional nurse. 
She had bathed Sylvia’s feverish brow 
and hands, moistened her dry lips and 
given her refreshing sips of orange juice 
to sooth the swollen, inflamed throat, and 
the child was sleeping quietly. 
Old Dr. Lynn felt her pulse, listened to 
her short, quick breathing and shook his 
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head gravely. His keen eyes took in 
every detail of the little room. The 
curtain shades all raised to the same 
height; the edge of the sheet turned back 
neatly over the counterpane; Sylvia's 
pillow carefully smoothed; her little gar- 
ments folded and laid in order on the 
cedar chest. Then he motioned for 
Daddy Jim to follow him into the hall. 

“When did this come on?” he asked 
in gruff undertones. Leah strained her 
ears to hear, but Daddy Jim’s replies 
were very low. 

“Humph! Outin the rain to save that 
trash!"’ said the doctor. And he blew 
his nose loudly. 


YLVIA’'S father murmured some- 
thing else. : 
“That’s true,’’ said Dr. Lynn in a 
more kindly tone. ‘‘She may be a bad 
egg but she’s a born nurse—I can tell 
them the minute I see them. She’s done 
precisely the right thing for the child. 
Instinct, I suppose.”’ 

They talked for a few moments 
longer, then they moved on and Leah 
heard the quiet closing of the door which 
meant that the doctor had gone. 

She stole down to the kitchen. “What 
did the doctor say about her, sir?’’ she 
asked fearfully. ‘‘Is she very sick?’’ 

“Yes, Leah,” said Daddy Jim in a 
more kindly tone than he had used be- 
fore. ‘‘Sheisa very sick child, Dr. Lynn 
says. Last night’s excitement and ex- 
posure were enough to harm a far more 
robust person than Sylvia. He says it 
may develop into—”’ 

But Leah did not hear the rest of the 
sentence. Her dark head was upon her 
arm and sobs shook her slender shoulders. 
**An’ all because she was tryin’ to save 
me,’’ she wept. 

Daddy Jim touched her head gently 
with his hand. ‘There, there,’’ he said, 
furtively wiping his own eyes, “erying 
won't help her get well, but Dr. Lynn 
says you are to take care of her. He'll be 
back this afternoon and will tell you 
exactly what to do. (To be Continued) 


Good Profits 
From Art Wood Carving 


ing is shrouded in mystery except to a 

few. But the day of universal enlighten- 
ment in this greatest of all crafts, is at hand. 

For the first time American folks—young and 
old—are offered a complete system of instruc- 
tions—an adequate supply of practice material, 
plus the necessary tools. And all this without 
your spending a penny. Did you ever hear of a 
better proposition than this? We never did. 


What You Can Make 


others. 
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Such articles have high value. Some of 
the pieces you turn out may be of great value. 
Just think of the pleasure and satisfaction 
you will derive from your ability to create 
such artistic treasures. 
send you everything. All you have to dois to 
help us a littlein your spare time—just a little 
job that you can accomplish in an hour or 
It will surely and quickly prove to be 


And remember we 


The Most Profitable Job You Ever Did 
HERE IS OUR 30-DAY OFFER TO YOU 


(1) Send us 3 yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World at 50c each 
and the entire outfit will be shipped you, postpaid. (2) Or, send one 
New 3-year subscription at $1.50 and we will ship you the outfit 
immediately, postpaid. There’s no time to lose. Address 


Arts & Crafts Club, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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True Tales of the Forest 


Told by the Old Chief of the Iroquois 


By Jean M. Thompson 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


The Story of Makwa and the Little Warriors 


T WAS the time of Nebun, the 
I Indian summer time, and the piney 

trails were pleasant, as Little 
Beaver and the Old Chief followed the 
winding brook. The flowers, heavy with 
sweet perfume, nodded to them on every 
side, while the golden bees gathered 
their honey. 

““See,”” pointed the Old Chief, “the 
busy little winged brothers are hard at 
work, even though it is but just day, and 
the sun has come forth from his wigwam 
in the far-off land of the braves. If the 
- bees were but men, they would wear the 
eagle’s plume because of their courage 
and bravery; for they are great warriors. 
This, Makwa, the black bear, found out 
. for himself, and ever since that time he 
is careful not to anger the bees. 

““Makwa belonged to a family of bear 
' brothers, and when he was a cub was 
_ very foolish. He thought, as many do, 
_ that all small things were cowards, he 
| did not respect them, thinking them far 
less powerful and wise than the big 
‘ creatures of the forest. 

“One joyous day Makwa went off 
alone. He chanced to find a spot where 
red raspberries ‘grew. “As he feasted, 
tearing them off with both paws, his 
‘cream-colored snout and furry ears were 
thickly covered with sticky juice. This 
did not fret him, for. he was so greedy, 
lest another discover the berries, he ate 
very fast, lest he have to share them. 
Soon, however, the honeybees found 
him and began to crawl boldly over his 
Nose and even into his round black ears, 
until Makwa became so angry that he 
“swept his paws madly across his head, 
“trying to beat them away, growling 
erossly at them. 

“But finally one big bee, far bolder 
than the others, and not frightened by 

» Makwa’s paws, thought he would punish 
the cub. Then, for the first time in his 
young life, Makwa discovered that bees 
can sting, and howling with awful fear 
and in great pain he started off on a 
gallop for the cool woods, and when he 

had forgotten about the bee sting and 

- felt less angry, just as the sun went down 

~ Makwa galloped home. 


/ “TN A few moons Makwa had forgot- 
: ten all about the bees, and so, one 
day, seeking adventure, he climbed up 
into a big hemlock tree where, at the end 
‘of a limb, there dangled a wonderful 
smooth gray ball. 

“Ah, thought Makwa, what a strange, 
new plaything! He would carry it home. 
Crawling carefully he reached the end of 


the limb just beneath the big ball. What 
foolish creature had hung such a play- 
thing in this spot, right in plain sight, 
reasoned the cub. Foolish Makwa; in his 
eagerness, he quite failed to see the 
opening at the very top of the gray ball, 
which was, in fact,,.a door. From this 
door the white banded hornets, who are 
menewa, greatest of all winged warriors 
of the air, were passing in and out, for 
the gray ball was their wigwam and 
well they would defend it! 


y OW Makwa, rising upon his hind 

legs, dug his nails deep into the 
hemlock branch, lest he fall. Then he 
boldly reached forth to seize the wonder- 
ful gray ball! It dangled just beyond his 
eager claws, for a gentle wind swayed it. 
Next moment back it swung, and then, 
with a swift lunge of his round, fat body, 
which almost caused him to lose his 
balance and fall, foolish Makwa had 
seized this wonderful coveted plaything 
in both furry paws. 

“Out swarmed the winged warriors, 
sounding their high humming war cries 
close to the furry ears of foolish Makwa, 
sending their tiny stinging arrows into 
his soft snout, plunging their spears into 
his ears, until he howled with anger and 
pain. 

“Then, in awful terror, Makwa hurled 
the gray ball down, down through the 
branches of the hemlock, where it fell 
to the earth, broken into bits. The 
beautiful gray silken wigwam, which it 
had taken the patient winged warriors 
many moons to build, was no more. As 
for Makwa, still feeling the stinging 
arrows, he was almost blinded, and half 
slid, half tumbled, down out of the tree, 
where, for awhile, he lay upon the ground 
quite stunned. 

“But when he came to his. senses, after 
searching the deepening shadows to 
make certain there were no more winged 
warriors laying in wait for him with their 
arrows, Makwa galloped home to his den 
beneath the windfall under the ledges. 
There his mother nursed him tenderly, 
lapping his swollen head and snout. 

“Thus was Makwa, the cub, taught a 
good lesson which he does not forget. 
That it is not always the largest, most 
powerful appearing creatures along the 
forest trails whom he should fear. And, 
although the winged warriors are very 
small, their power and courage are very 
great. 

““Naho, I have finished,’’ ended the 
Old Chief, as they came in sight of their 
lodge smoke. 


Crawling carefully, he reached the end of the limb just beneath the big ball 
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he finest drink 


“you ever tasted~ 
ROOTBEER made from_ 


One 25c package makes 80 glasses 


You’ve never tasted anything so good and refreshing 
as the rootbeer you make from Hires Household Extract. 


Simple directions for mixing are enclosed in the 
package. Bottle with tight corks or get Hires Patent 
Bottle Stoppers from your grocer. Forty-eight hours 
after mixing, your rootbeer is sparkling and ready to 
drink. If you like it tell your friends how delicious it 
is, how easy and economical to make. Be sure to 


Ask for HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25c and we will send, 
postpaid, package direct. Or send $2.80 for carton of one dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 214 S. 24th St., Phila., Pa. 


Ask for Hires at the fountain or buy it carbonated 
in bottles ready to drink from your dealer. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
pri Canadian price, 35 cents the package 


Clearly Explained 


Yours for 10 minutes’ work 


If you have a radio set-—or if you would like to have one— 
or if you merely want to. be informed on this. wonderful new 
science that is revolutionizing modern thought, read by all 
means this newest complete radio book written in non-tech- 
nical language, so that all may understand, 


By Maurice J. Grainger 
An Expert of International Reputation, 
Formerly Radio Expert with. the Westinghouse Electric 
Company and the United States Navy. 


Here area few of the things contained 
in this remarkable new book 


unseen and until recently unsuspected forces that 
have been playing about this old earth since the 
dawn of time is more intensely interesting than 
any novel ever written. 


How speech is carried without wires. How fast it 
travels and how far it reaches. 

How a simple apparatus placed on your living-room 
table puts you in touch with the whole wide world. 
How the apparatus is made. The principle upon 
which it operates. How to install a radio in your 
home. What it costs. How it looks. How the 
inside looks. 

Describes the latest and most efficient Hook-ups, 
Vacuum Tubes, Loose Couplers, Vario-Couplers, 
Variometers, and everything necessary for, those 


If you want to know the story of radio, the detail 
of radio, and all about radio, get your order in at 
once while this offer holds. 


160 Pages—150 Illustrations 


Illustrations and diagrams explain and picture 
n : : pend every step. Any boy can readily pick it up and 
becnid eos io ae results in building or every boy should have a copy of this book. Size 
Mas x ‘ ake 734x 5 inches, excellently printed, bound in heavy 

More Thrilling Than Fiction paper. This book will save you money on all 


The story of the discovery and harnessing of the _ wireless purchases. 


Read These Offers 
Then Act At Once! 


Offer 1—Send us one yearly 
subscription with 75c and we will 
send Amateur Radio at once, 
postpaid. 

Offer 2—Send two yearly sub- 
scriptions with $1.00 in pay- 
ment, and we will send Amateur 
Radio Free. 
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USE THIS COUPON NOW 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Send Amateur Radio at once. Enclosed are 
tes care Subscriptions with $________in payment. 
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A Skirmish with Mexican Revolutionists 


Lu SPIDORA! Chiliconcarni! Feebitus!”’ A 
medley of strange cries came through the 
window in the cabin of the Rickety-Robin. 
The little Pirate, Ann and Andy were 
finishing their dinners and had just started 
eating their ice cream when they were 
startled by the howls and yells outside. 

“T wonder what all the excitement is 
about!” the little Pirate cried, as he rushed outside 
the cabin door followed by Ann, Andy, Hannah, the 
parrot, and Charlie Chimpanzee. 

The Rickety-Robin had come to rest right in front of the 
only door in an adobe house and the cries and yells came 
from fifteen or twenty men who were inside the house and 
could not get out. 

They kicked upon the sides of the flying boat and 
pounded with their fists. ‘‘Dear me!" the little Pirate 
exclaimed, ‘“‘we did not know that we were blocking up 
your doorway, for we were inside at our dinner when the 
Rickety-Robin stopped!” 

*“Hottomally! Cuspidora!’’ the wicked looking men 
cried as they yelled and kicked upon the Rickety-Robin. 

“Tt sounds like they wanted something to eat!’’ Hannah, 
the parrot, said. 

“Aren’t they a greasy looking lot?’”’ Andy exclaimed. 
“Where do you suppose we are?” 


The Head of the New Government Speaks 


INALLY, the greasy looking men saw that they could 
not budge the Rickety-Robin from in front of the door- 
way, so they quieted down and let one man, far more wicked 
looking than the others’ do the talking. ‘Why did 
you stop your automobile in front of our 
door? Don’t you know this is the head- 
quarters of the new Government?” 

“No! We don’t know it!’ the little Pirate 
replied in a kindly tone, ‘‘and this is not an 
automobile! It is a Flying Boat!” 

‘Ha!’ the wicked looking man replied. 

‘Flying boats haven’t been invented yet!” 

‘‘What an ignorant person he must be!” 

Ann could not help saying. 

“They are Pigs of Americans!” 
looking man said to his companions. 
don’t know anything!” 

‘What country is this?’’ the little Pirate 
asked. 

“See!’’ the greasy man cried to his com- 
panions, ‘didn’t I tell you they didn’t know 
anything! This is Mexico! And your auto- 
mobile is standing right in the doorway of the 
new Government!” 

‘‘How new is the new Government?” Andy 
asked, hardly able to keep from snickering. 

“Tt’s brand new!” the wicked looking man 
replied. ‘‘We have just formed it, and I am 
the new President! We are going to capture 
all the old Government people and put them 
in jail, then we are going to start for New 
York City and put all the people in the United 
State s in jail and then we are going to—’”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha, he, he, he!’’ laughed Ann and 
Andy. ‘‘How many of you men do you think 
it will take to do all this?” 


the wicked 
“They 


They Plot to Capture the United States 


HERE are fifteen of us here, but we will 

get six or seven more to help us fight 

the United States! We are planning to be in 
New York in two weeks!” 

“Dear me! I feel sorry for the people in the 
United States!"’ laughed Andy, “but tell me, 
Mister, how will you get to New York in two 
weeks?” 

“*See how little they know?’’ the man cried 
to his companions. “‘All United States 
people are just like them! Why!” he said to 
Andy, ‘‘we will ride there on our horses and 
shoot up the towns as we come to them! And 
we will ride right through the main street 
in New York and shoot all the windows out of 
the houses. We can conquer the town in 
about fifteen minutes!”’ 

Andy had to laugh so hard at this that he 
rolled over upon the cabin floor and even 
Hz anni ah, the es irrot, shrieked her laughter. 

“Dear me!’’ Ann laughed, then to the wicked looking 
man, “do you know that it would take you almost two 
months to ride to New York City on horseback?” 

“Ta, ha, ha!’’ the man replied, ““two months! The idea! 
Why, we could ride to Macon, Georgia, in two months!” 

“Yes, but New York is twice as far!’’ Andy told the man. 

“There’s no use arguing with you!’’ the man replied, 
“you don’t know what you are talking about! You just 
wait and see, we'll be in New York in two weeks easy and 
then we'll put you in jail!” 

*‘Suppose we go?"’ suggested the little Pirate. 
men do not seem to know much of anything!” 


cr 
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Told and Illustrated 
By JOHNNY GRUELLE 


for 


Good Little Boys and Girls 


“Yes, let’s go!’’ Ann agreed. ‘‘We are just wasting 
time trying to talk sense to them!”’ 

The little Pirate walked to the “‘Thingamajig’”’ and 
turned a little lever and the Rickety-Robin sailed down the 
road like a streak just a foot or so from the ground.. ‘I 
want to stop and see what they look like when they come 
out of the house!’’ the little Pirate said as he brought the 
flying boat to a stop. 

The fifteen greasy men, after cautiously peeping around 
the door sill came out into the sunshine and Andy and Ann 
had a good laugh when they got a look at them. ‘I don’t 
believe a one in the lot knows his A. B. C’s!”’ Ann laughed. 
“And to think, that they think they could conquer the 
United States even if they had six million soldiers like 
themselves!”’ 


A Handsome Young Stranger Takes a Hand 


ID they say they could lick the United States?” a voice 

asked from the farther side of the boat. And looking 

in that direction our friends saw a little fellow in khaki 
clothes looking over the side of the Rickety-Robin. 

“Yes!’’ Ann laughingly replied, ‘“‘the whole fifteen of 


“That will put a crimp in the new Government plans” 


them are going to put the Mexican Government in jail, 
and then ride to New York City and shoot up the town!” 

“T gtiéss I'll go over and talk to them! Want to go 
along?’’ the little fellow asked Andy. 

“We'll drive the Rickety-Robin up close and then we 
can hear what you say!” suggested the little Pirate as 
he moved the flying boat along behind the little fellow. 

He was not much more than a boy and when he had 
almost reached the wicked looking leader of the greasy 
men he turned and winked at Andy. ‘I want to find out 
just how.Jong it would take these fellows to ponqugy the 
United States,’’ he said. 


The Newest Adventure of Andy and Ann on the Cruise of the Rickety-Robin 


“Where did you come from?” 
asked the little fellow. 

“T’m from Peru, Indiana!” 
walked up to the leader. 

“T never heard of Peru, or Indiana, either!’’ the leader said. 

“Did you ever hear of Kid Dooly?” asked the little fellow. 

“No, we never heard of Kid Dooly!” the wicked looking 
man replied. 

“Well, I’m Kid Dooly!”’ the little fellow said, ‘‘and my 
aeroplane came down right over behind those hills. I work 
for the United States and I wonder just what you intend 
doing with the United States before I let you capture it!’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ the leader cried, “‘listen to Kid Dooly 
talking to the new President of the Mexican Government! 
Why I will put you in jail just as soon as I_can find a jail 
to put youin. Here, Joan! Come take this little fellow to 
the house and tie him up!” 


the wicked looking man 


the little fellow replied as he 


Kid Dooly Routes the New Government 


OAN, an evil looking big man, stretched out his hand to 

take hold of Kid Dooly, but there was a smack and a 

thud and Joan tumbled to the ground, holding both hands 
over his nose. 

The leader, seeing Joan fall to the ground, reached out his 
hand to catch Kid Dooly, but there was another smack and 
a thud and the wicked looking man joined Joan in the road. 
Kid Dooly then made as if he would run after the other 
greasy men and without looking behind them they scat- 
tered in all directions. 

“Like a flock of sheep!’’ laughed Kid Dooly as he raised 
the wicked looking leader to his feet and started him after 
the others. Kid Dooly wiped his hands on his khaki 
breeches and grinned cheerily at Ann, Andy 
and the little Pirate. 

“That will put a crimp in the new Govern- 
ment plans!’ he laughed as he climbed on 
board the Rickety-Robin. 

“Did you break something on your aero- 
plane!’ asked Andy. 

““Yes,’’ Dooly replied, “‘I ran out of gas and 
I hit the ground too hard when I came down!” 

‘**Let’s take a run over and look at it!” 
suggested the little Pirate as he sent the 
Rickety-Robin flying over the hill. 

“Why, I can fix that easily!’’ the little 
Pirate told Dooly when he had looked at the 
broken aeroplane. “If Ann and Andy will 
take you in the cabin and see that you have 
some lunch and ice cream sodas, I'll have it 
fixed by the time you are through.” 


Ice Cream Sodas for Everybody 


NN and Andy took Mr. Dooly in and 
introduced him to Hannah, the parrot, 
and Charlie Chimpanzee, then they saw that 
he had all the food he wished and all the ice 
cream sodas he could drink. The brother and 
sister knew that all the little Pirate had to do 
to fix the broken aeroplane was to rub his 
magic button and wish to have it fixed. And, 
when Mr. Dooly and the others came out 
upon deck sure enough, there stood the aero- 
plane just as good as new. 

“The tank is full of gas and everything i is 
all ready!’’ laughed the little Pirate. ; 

‘You'll have to watch out for these people 
down here!"’ laughed Mr. Dooly. ‘“‘They are 
a funny bunch! They do not know how to 
read or write, half of them at least, and for 
some strange reason they do not like people 
from the United States.’’ 

*““And then,’ added Mr. Dooly, “the sun 
shines so hot down here and they eat so much 
pepper, I guess they warp in the heat and are 
always trying to have revolutions and over- 
throw the Government!”’ 

“Well, guess I’d better be moving along!”’ 
Mr. Dooly said as he shook hands with the 
little Pirate, Ann and Andy and Charlie 
Chimpanzee. “‘I’d like to take you along for 
a mascot!”’ he said to Hannah, the parrot,.~~ 
he jumped from the deck of the Rickety- 
Robin. 

“We couldn’t spare Hannah!” laughed the 
little Pirate. 

Mr. Dooly started his engine, climbed 


aboard the aeroplane, adjusted his cap and goggles and 


waving good-bye, pulled a lever and sent the flying ma- 
chine skimming over the ground and up into the air. 

“Well! It’s pretty hot sitting here!’’ the little Pirate 
exclaimed. ‘‘Suppose we go inside the cabin and have a 
few cold ice cream sodas?” 

This was agreeable to Ann and Andy and as the 
Rickety-Robin sailed up into the air, our friends sat 
around the little cabin and enjoyed the sodas from the 
magic soda fountain. ‘“‘If that was a sample of Mexico, I 
hope we do not stop inside of Mexico again!” said the little 
Pirate as he sipped his soda through a straw. 
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Classified Advertising 


Ce 


AGENTS WANTED 


Burned Bridges 


(Continued from page 17) 


30% COMMISSION FOR SELLING HIGH-GRADE 
hosiery; all or part time. A pair of silk hose given to 
new agents. Write for territory, and compare prices 
with others. Bristol H siery Co., Dept. M, Bristol St. 
near Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Betty. That's what I’ve been doing with 
my evenings. I—I don’t know exactly 
why I didn’t tell you. Oh, Betty, Betty, 


I’m so blamed happy I've half a mind to 
GENERAL AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW. WHIRL- : : 
wind seller. ‘Repeat’? washing powder. Washes clothes marry you to-night! I’ve had the 
without rubbing. Women throw away washboards. Big license for six months. 
profits. Exclusive territory. Write today—free package. “T know,” said Elizabeth unsteadily. 
Kittredge Co., 10 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa. “TI saw it in the city clerk’s report. It— 


AGENTS: $50 A WEEK TAKING ORDERS FOR it comforted me a lot, Mark, until I got 


aranteed hosiery for men, women and children. Must . . ? A 
rie Batitaction oF replaced free. All styles and finest to haa Wir you'd done it from a 
line of silk hose. Write for sample outfit. Thomas Mfg. Bese CH uey- : Aan 
Duty!” he exclaimed indignantly. 


Co., Class 288, Dayton, Ohio. ; ; 
AGENTS MAKE SIXTY DOLLARS PER WEEK I did it to keep up my courage!— 
Elizabeth, haven’t you an atom of in- 


selling new Sallie May “Dressup” Aprons. Write and Z 
telligence?”’ 


learn how to obtain samples without cost. Moss Apron 
Elizabeth smiled mistily. She reached 


Co., 90 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL in her pocket, and gave into Mark’s 
keeping a small, white box. 


Mendets, a patent patch for instantly ernie ae. in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., =I hain) itaeeme anatah te eclect 
a good looking wedding ring,’’ she an- 


Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
—! NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND : 
pone loee ek profits. Big line. Sample. Write swered lightly, though her voice was 
trembling. “That’s why I. kept you 
waiting at the drug store, dear. I had 


to-day. Sanford Beal Co. Inc., Newark, N. Y. Dept. 3. 
_— LET ARTICLE 

BEEN SOAR AND Fur to go to three places before I found one 

narrow enough to suit me.” 


plan is a wonder; get our sample case offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 
149 Locust, St. Louis. 


ARK stared speechless at the little 

box—and then he stared at Eliza- 

beth. “ Well,’’ he said slowly, understand- 

ing creeping over his tired face like 

sunshine, “‘so that’s to be the celebra- 
tion?” 

Elizabeth nodded. She whipped out 
her handkerchief to dry a tear that 
wouldn’t be winked away. ‘‘I—I want- 
ed awfully to be married before I was 
thirty years old, Mark,’’ she explained 
breathlessly; then, as he still gazed at her 
in speechless wonder, she cried with 
sudden passion: “‘Oh, sweetheart, kiss 
me! kiss me!” 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 
The Story to Date 


Some folks are born to scatter sunshine, 
(2 eee eee ee and Sylvia who lived with Daddy Jim in 
LOOMS—ONLY $9.90—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING the Little Gray House at the Stubbles— 


ts rtieres, etc., at home; from rags and scarcely more than a cluster of houses at a 
ty, EE Weavers are rushed with orders. Send crossroads—was of that type. 
for free loom book, it tells all about the weaving business Among her close friends were Looney 
and our wonderful $9.90 and other low-priced, easily Luke, the poet; Petey Swanson, the village 
operated looms. Union Loom Works, 226 Factory St., storekeeper, the Lonely Lady who lived on 
Boonvileeney. the hill and the eight little Tweenies who 
iu over-flowed their house and yard. But to 
these friends Sylvia was constantly adding. 
There were Leah, the Gypsy girl who 
helped her catch the white butterfly and 
Doctor Billy whose aid she solicited in 
making the Jones baby well. 
_ Then one day, after a pienic in celebra- 
tion of her birthday, Doctor Billy told Sylvia 
how Petey Swanson, the richest man in the 
community and a staunch admirer of Syl- 
via, was holding up the building of a new 
hospital by his refusal to contribute to its 
cost. He explained the great need of a 
hospital and much to Sylvia’s elation en- 
trusted her with the task of loosening the 
old miser’s purse strings. 

Early the next morning Sylvia started 
out on Bumps to round up the Poet and to 
take him with her to present the cause of 
the hospital to old Petey. 


HELP WANTED 


iJ 8b Jl eee 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE FINE: $1400, 
$1600, $1800 at start, up to $2300 and $2600. Exams. 
everywhere. Write TODAY for full information. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Box WW, Rochester, N.Y. 


AT ONCE—FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $40 to $75 a week. 
R. R. fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 100, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. MEN-WOMEN. $92 


to $190 month. List positions open—free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. E-51, Rochester, N.Y. 


en 
BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Peo wie 
WOMEN-GIRLS. STEADY WORK. GET U.S. 
Government Jobs. $90-$159 month. List free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. E-52, Rochester, N.Y. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN, MEN-WOMEN. 
Big pay. Write, C. Ozment, 105, St. Louis. immediately. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. IF YOU WRITE THE 
best third verse for our song “Empty Arms” you will re- 
ceive $500. Send your name and we shall send you free 
the contest rules and words of this song. World Corp., 
245 W. 47th St., Dept. 672B, New York. 


UE EE et a ee oe ee 
$750 SECURES 250-ACRE FARM. 10 COWS, POUL- 
try, Horses, Implements, crops included; near town; 
10-room. house, 50-ft. barn. All $3500, only $750 cash. 
Page 36 Free Catalog, Strout Farm Agency, 928-L 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THREE FLOSS FILLED SQUARE CRETONNE 
cushions 18 by 18 inches, assorted patterns. For Parlor, 
Porch, make beautiful gifts. $4.00 value, sent postpaid 

00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mary Potter, 1516 
North Adams St., Peoria, Illinois. 


LAND SEEKERS: ATTENTION: 20, 40, 80 ACRE 
tracts near thriving city in Mich. $15 to $35 per ac. 
Very easy terms. Write today for Free booklet. Swigart 
Land Co., Y-1259 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


AVOID LOSS OF ALL LAUNDRY AND BELONGINGS 
with “Washproof Identification Tapes.’’ They’re neat, in- 
delible, inexpensive. Samples and circulars free. Address, 
Premier Novelty Works, Box 40W, West Farms Station,N.Y. 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable na- 
ture, free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable 
Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Wash., D.C. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING,SEWING, 
» tatting, making aproas and caps. Patterns and plans 
33c. Send remittance now. Returned if desired. 
Kenwood Pattern Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


WOMEN-GIRLS. LEARN DRESS DESIGNING. 
$35 week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E-502, Rochester, N.Y. 1 

binding for suit and bloomers, $1.25. Skein black floss, 4c, 


WHOLE WHEAT HEALTH FLOUR, ALSO HEALTH 7-22-54. Cap to match of double material, 35c. J 
Cereal. ‘frial package 50 cents each, Dept. 6. Ovid 7-22-55. Rose Checked Suit with fast-colored appli- 
Flour Mills, Inc., Ovid, New York. que patches of rose beach cloth and rose rick rack, $1.50. 


Lack Ai Sep to mate o, Scakted fast-colored rose 
beach cloth i . ~ 

i Feige Eg Tolle Mkts Sih eae T2257. Gites (Bult, Ttaipéd ‘flat on fast-colored 
Laboratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. 


beach cloth with water lily appliques of white and dark 

lesa ae white bien ef. One eee of yellow floss, 
5 ti . 15¢. 

BECOME EXPERT MILLINERS. $125 MONTH.} “°7-22:59. Cap to match of ere 

Earn while learning. Sample lessons free. Write im- 

mediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. E-801, Rochester, N.Y. 


7-22-59. Cap to match of green beach cloth doubled 
with white binding, 30c. 

SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 

way. Write me. Mrs. E.Vandervoort, Davenport,lowa. 


7-22-60. Black Sateen Cape, stamped flat, $1.25. Forty 
prance yellow yarn for tassels and embroidery, 18c. 

KODAK PRINTS 3, POSTCARDS 5c. DEVELOP- 

ing 5c. Altine Photo Co., Dept. B, 1982 Kinney, Cin., O. 


Bathing 
Suits 

in Fast. 
Colors 


A 
N 


7-22-47. Bathing Suit, stamped flat on fast-colored blue 
beach cloth with black rick-rack braid for edges, $1.60. 

7-22-48. Cap to match, stamped flat, of double mate- 
rial with black rick rack, 40c. 

7-22-49. Orchid Bathing Suit, stamped flat on fast- 
colored beach cloth with applique of purple and white 
and edging for suit and bloomers, $1.65. Hot iron trans- 
fer of applique, 1l5c. - i 

7-22-50. Cap to match, stamped flat un orchid wich 
white lyklinen lining, 50c. 

7-22-51. Yellow Checked Suit, stamped flat with 
white applique and white riek rack, $1.60. Hot iron 
transfer of applique, l5c. x 

7-22-52. Cap to match of yellow checks with white 
rick rack, 40c. 

7-22-53. Red Checked Suit, stamped flat with white 


-22-61, Black oilcloth bag. Diagram for cutting bag 
and alphabet of cross-stitch letters sent for L5c. 


Send all orders to HARRIET HARPER, Woman's World 
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WARNING! 


Unless you see the name “‘Bayer’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Headache Colds Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


A SECRET 


of the Ancients 
Revealed on Page34 
Don't Miss it Lill 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back, of every advertisement in WomMaAN’s WorRLD. We guarantee these advertisements 
to you because we beiieve advertised goods offer you the fullest iS 
protection, quality and service. We will refund your money if you , A 
are not satisfied with the value received or treatment given by any ; ar a 
advertiser in Woman’s Wor tp. Publisher 


Say “Bayer” when you buy Aspirin. 


ERFECT Frirrinc 


NECK BANDS 


-OREHOME:SHIRTMAKING 


Perfect in every detail—Sizes absolutely 
correct—Shrinkage fully allowed— Button- 
holes properly placed. ' 

At your dealer’s in Cambric, Pongee and 
Linen at 15¢ to 25c. Send 10c for book on 
Home Shirtmaking (fully illustrated) or for 25¢ 
we will send book and 20c neck band. 

MAN B. SMITH CO., Inc, 
119 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


ATON BOYS | Tac = 
ATLANTIC § 2 ee 


Ghe BRIGHTON BOYS 
THE RADIO SERVICE 


oi 
ayn ¢ 


Colle 


A 


me “AND 
THEIR HEARTS DESIRE 


PEARGARET VANDERC ‘OOK ¢. 


a at Halt MoonLake 


g Phar fret Vix dercook. 


Finest a OLE OS 


Vacation Books for Boys and Girls 


Thrilling Tales of Romance and Adventure 


[NSEIRATIONAL stories of the great outdoors, of dangers braved and triumphs won. 
Stories that sweep along on the wings of high adventure—clean, vigorous, stimu- 
lating—with an irresistible appeal to the finer instincts of every boy and girl. Ideal 
for summer reading. Take your pick while this offer Jasts and get your order in at 
once. State first and second preference, to avoid delay in filling your order. 


Any One for Two Subscriptions— Or Any Two 
for Three—If You Act Now 


Three Little Women Series by Mrs. G. E. 
Jackson 
No. M. Three Little Women at Work 


. C. In Trans-Atlantic Flight = No. N. Three Little Women's Success 
. D. In the Submarine Treasure Ship No. O. Three Litcle Women as Wives 


Brighton Boys Series By Lieut. J. A. Driscoll 


No. A. In the Radio Service 
In the Flying Corps 


Ranch Girls Series by Margaret Vandercook 
. E. Their Great Adventure 
. F. Their Heart's Desire 
. G. At Boarding School 
. H, In Europe once. 


We will send postpaid any one of these books for 2 yearly 
subscriptions at 50c each. Or any 2 books for 3 yearly 
subscriptions. Or any one book with a full year of 
Woman's World for 80ce. Order by number and act at 
Indicate first. and second preference, 


Address All Orders to 
Woman’s World Book Department 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


Campfire Girls Series by Margaret Vandercook 


. At the End of the Trail 
. At Half Moon Lake 

. In Glorious France 

. In the Outside World 
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Woman’s World 


Coe POSTMAN’S WHISTLE 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 


On this page every month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. 


By and For Our Subscribers 


Ideas, experiences, 


stories, jokes, helpful suggestions on housewifery and kindred subjects, all will be welcomed as we 


wish to make this page, in truth, a ‘‘Friendship Village.” 


HIS new page—The Postman’s Whistle—is 
to be conducted solely by the subscribers of 
Woman’s World. It will give an opportunity 
to many of you to give expression to your 
ideas and experiences for the benefit of all of 
us in our big million family—and should 
help to weld us all closer together into a real 
big Friendship Village. 

Please have your contributions of fact, stories, jokes, 
suggestions, recipes and ideas original, and brief as possible 
—and be sure to write your name plainly. 

All matter comes to Woman’s World without obligation 
to acknowledge or return and we shall print the writer’s 
name below the contribution unless otherwise instructed. 

New stories, jokes, conundrums are especially desired as 
we all want this last page to be the most interesting one in 
Woman’s World. 


Reward Contest * 


In order to find out just which features you most enjoy 
in Woman’s World—the management is beginning a 
monthly Postman’s Whistle contest in this issue. 

Each month beginning with this July issue we shall give 
ten rewards of $1.00 each for the ten best letters of 100 
words or less, telling us just which feature in Woman's 
World interests or helps you most—and why. 

So read the Woman's World more thoroughly than ever 
this month—(fill out the coupon at the bottom of the 
page—cut out—and enclose with your letter). 

It may be a whole story that interests you, a single 
needlewerk suggestion, a recipe or fashion note that helps 
you, a poem that thrills you, or a joke that makes you 
laugh. Tell us about it in your own way. July contest 
closes on August 1, 1922. 

Address: Postman’s Whistle, Woman’s World, 107 S. 
Clinton Street, Chicago. —Tue Epirors. 


LEND A HAND 
Lend a hand! The world is ringing, 
With the new, glad song we hear. 
Willing hearls and hands are bringing 
To the wretched, love and cheer. 
Freely as ye have been given, 
Freely give! Oh blest command! 
Ye whose fetters have been riven, 
Come, all ye; come lend a hand. 


—Mrs. JoserpH YENLE, Wisconsin. 


What Can You Suggest? Maybe You’ll Need the 
‘“‘PFamily’s’’ Help Sometime Yourselves 
Readers of the New Page: 

Lend me—not your ears—but your brains. I have 
racked mine until it aches. The problem I set before you 
is almost universal. 

Conditions—Young, healthy, married woman, baby 
girl seven months old, large stock ranch, one hundred 
miles from railroad town, small house, not too much work, 
stock not paying now. 

Accomplishments—Can tat edgings, simple designs; 
can embroider quite nicely; can paint china or glassware; 
or do almost anything not too complicated. 

Wanted—Ideas on making money. I have no market 
here for my services and will appreciate any suggestions 
you have to offer. —Mrs. G. W. B., Montana. 


Better Than Swatting ’em, She Says 
1 have such a hard time getting rid of flies in Lhe summer 
so this I found very successful. One half ounce of sugar, 
one half ounce of thoroughly ground black pepper. Make 
it into a thin paste, and place it on paper where the flies 
congregate. —Mary Y. Fisuer, New Jersey. 


Next Time You Are Tarred and Feathered, Try This 

To remove tar from linen or cotton, first scrape off as 
much as possible; then wet the place thoroughly with good 
salad oil or melted lard and let it remain for 24 hours. 


To Make White Shoes Whiter Still 


When cleaning white shoes, if a drop or two of ammonia 
is added to the polish, the shoes will become much whiter. 


To Stiffen Daughter’s Hair Ribbons 
[lair ribbons often become limp after washing. To 
prevent this a little sugar should be added to the water. 
—Marion Tyter, New York. 
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Prize Winning Sunday Dinner Menu Prepared 
By Mrs. A. B. Christopher, Kirkwood, Missouri 
Watermelon Cubes with Cracked Ice 
Meat Loaf Garnished with Hard-Cooked Eggs and Parsley 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes Harvard Beets 
Stuffed Celery Hearts Bread and Butter 
Pineapple-Tapioca Pudding with Whipped Cream and Topped 

with a Candied Cherry ; 
Cornflake Macaroons After-dinner Coffee 


1. Chill watermelon and either dice or use vegetable cutter to get 
in uniform pieces. Pile lightly in stemmed sherbet glasses with ice. 

2. Meat Loaf—Grind together veal (or beef) and a small amount 
of fresh pork (amount depending on size of family. I use 30c veal 
and 15c pork for following ingredients): Mix with this 3 eggs well 
beaten, 1 cup hot water, 1 cup bread crumbs, 44 cup butter or lard, 
salt and pepper to taste. Pack into single bread pan of pyrex. In 
the center of the loaf arrange two hard-cooked eggs, cover with the 
rest of meat mixture. Bake in oven at 300 deg. for two hours. It 
is Just as good cold as hot and can be made the day before. When 
it is sliced a round of hard-cooked egg will be in center of each 
slice. Serves eight easily. 

Time to prepare, 12 minutes. Time to cook, 2 hours at 300 deg. 

3. Glazed Sweet Potatoes—If fresh sweet potatoes are not in- 
season saute the canned ones in butter. Arrange on serving platter, 
place marshmallow on top of each—brown in oven. This is 
called frosted sweet potatoes. 

Pare potatoes, cut in half lengthwise, place in skillet, covering 
with boiling water and 2 tablespoons shortening, salt and pepper 
and \% cup of light brown sugar. When the water evaporates the 
potatoes will be cooked and will then be glazed in syrup and butter 
left. Time for preparation, 6 minutes. Time for cooking, 25 
minutes. Average amount serves six. 

4. Harvard Beets—Wash 8 medium-sized beets, cook in boiling 
water until soft (or use canned beets). Remove skins, cut in 
cubes or use vegetable cutter. Mix 14 cup sugar and ¥% tablespoon 
cornstarch. Add % cup vinegar and let boil 5 minutes. Pour 
over beets and let stand or simmer for 20 minutes. Before serving 
add 2 tablespoons of butter. 

5. Celery Hearts—Wash and cut stalks of celery in uniform 
pieces. Fill groove with grated cheese, ground nuts and paprika 
made into a paste with cooked salad dressing. 

6. Pineapple Tapioca—Boil 3 heaping tablespoons of tapioca 
in 2 cups of water in double boiler. When soft and clear remove 
from stove and add % cup sugar and 1 cup of pineapple juice. 
When partially cool add 1 can of sliced pineapple diced and fold in 
the beaten whites of 2 eggs. Time to prepare, 11 minutes. Time 
to cook, 20 minutes. Serves eight people. 

7. Cornflake Macaroons—Mix together 1 cup sugar, 3 cups 
cornflakes, 1 cup broken nut meats, 1 cup coconut and lastly the 
sliffly-beaten whites of 3 eggs. Drop on oil paper and bake in 
oven at 325 deg. until crusted on top. Time to prepare, 15 minutes. 
Time to bake, 12 minutes. Makes about two dozen. 


The Postman’s Whistle 
Friendly Suggestions 


i iy tees \ me most in the July 


issue of Woman’s World was 


The feature that 


BY. ae o.oo 


<3 ee. 322 Pages 


[am writing you the reasons why. 


“Sincerely Yours,” The Editors. 


50-50 She'd Do It, Too 


Two years ago when the snow was three feet deep and 
the thermometer registered thirty-five below and some one 
predicted the end of the world and the papers had dis- 
cussed it at considerable length, my husband said to our 
abe neighbor girl who was floundering along through the 

ruts: 

“Say, Toots, what are you going to do when the world 
comes to an end?’’ 

Quick as a flash came the reply, ““Me beat you to 
Heaven.”’ —Mrs. C. O. Curistiani, Oregon. 


Haste Makes Waste 

“Pa, I fell in a mudhole.” 

“What, with your new pants on!” 

“Yup. I didn’t have time to take them off.” 

C. H., Iowa. 

Blessed Is the Man Who Holdeth His Tongue 

After serving a year in a Tennessee prison for taking 
from the chicken coops of certain members of his congre- 
gation the means of sustenance for which their meagre 
Sunday contributions would not permit him to pay, the 
Reverend Brown, colored, left for the North where after 
many years of conscientious effort he had built up a fine 
church. 

One Sunday morning, as he was sitting in the pulpit, 
viewing with satisfaction his large congregation, he 
noticed the usher bringing down to the front a strangely 
familiar face in which he recognized the sharer of his cell in 
prison days. 

The former prisonmate looked at Rev. Brown and our 
Rev. Brown looked at him. * 

At the appointed time the minister rose and said: 

“TI takes my text from Job, the fourteenth chaptah and 
the 471st verse. 

“Him that sees me and knows me, say nothing and I'll 
see him latah.’’’ 

—JosrPruIne R. Smoupson, West Virginia. 


Sandwich-size Loaves 


On a visit South, I saw a poor settler wife baking 
bread in tomato tins with the tops cut off. The loaves 
resulting were of a round and delicious picnic sand- 
wich size. This may be a good hint for camping 
times. C. S., Illinois. 


Rhubarb Jam with Figs 


One quart of rhubarb, 2 cups of sugar, 2 cups of figs, 
2 tablespoons of orange juice, put into a porcelain lined 
kettle with the sugar and a fourth of a cup of water. 
Place over a slow fire, bring to a boil, add the figs, which 
have been put through a food chopper, or cut in very thin 
slices, and boil until thick, stirring often. Add the orange - 
juice and boil for a few minutes longer. 

—Mrs. M. T. Smirx, West Virginia. 


Walnut Wafers 


Beat 2 eggs very light. Add 1 lb. brown sugar, 44 cup 
of flour sifted with 4 teaspoon baking powder. Add a 
little salt, 144 cup walnut meats and enough flour to make 
a very stiff batter. Drop by spoonful on buttered tins, 
not too close together, and bake in a quick oven. 

—Mrs. F. F., California. 


To Remove Cake Without Breaking 


When taking the cake from the oven, set it on a cloth 
saturated with cold water. Of course, a knife must be 
run along the edges also. You will find the cake will come 
out very easily, and without breaking. 


How to Keep Ice 


To keep ice in the summer time in small quantities, _ 


make a bag large enough to hold the ice. Make anoth’ 
larger bag, and fill the space between with sawdust or 
feathers. 

Foot Comfort 

Dear Editor—Let me suggest for a help to people who 

must be on their feet lots and who are troubled with aching 
feet and corns that to put 14 teaspoon Oxide Zine powder 
in shoes is a wonderful help, also for sweating. 

—Mrs. F. A. Maxnam, Montana. 


Watch for Your Name 
In the August issue The Postman’s Whistle will announce 
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Innocence 
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Conquest 


The Pick of the Best Sellers 


_ Chosen for Woman’s World Subscribers 


WHETHER you go to the seashore or the 


mountains—or just stay at home on the porch— 
you'll want a couple of good books to supply the mental 


relaxation that you need. 


Between their covers are the romance, the adventure, the 
human joys and sorrows that give color to history and connect 


us in sympathy and in understanding with the men and women 
of far-off lands and bygone days. 


No matter what your mood or fancy, you will find in 


this well selected list a book, or books, to meet it. Modern 


classics every one—by writers whose names are known the 
world over. Only for a short time can we extend this offer, so 
make your selection and mail order now. 


MODERN CLASSICS IN FICTION 
31 Clean, Inspiring Books— Bound in Full Cloth 


Romance — Love —Adventure — Mys 


The Rising Tide 
Margaret Deland at her best. A power- 
fully written romance with tremendous, 
sweeping climaxes and a moral lesson that 
will make it read and reread for the vital 
truth it contains. 


Maid of the Whispering Hills 


A veritable torrent of life plunges through 
this delightful romance of the hills, stimu- 
lating and energizing the mind of the 
reader as only a Vingie Roe tale can. 


Proof of the Pudding 
Writing with a -f fire, Meredith 
Nicholson has acl 7 this a climax 
to his long list of ’” 
Cit 
Adventure, love 
rapier thrusts of 
this newest of Geo. 


International intrigue with kingdoms as 
pawns. Adventure on a titanic scale and 
the silver thread of romance weaving in 


andout. By C. N.and A. M. Williamson. 
Mrs. Balfame 


Admirers of Gertrude Atherton will 
welcome this new and probably the most 
brilliant of her noteworthy books. Read 
it by all means. 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 
A Harold Bell Wright story of desert life 
throbbing with the pulse of human loves 
and hates—rapid action and a moral as 
broad as humanity itself. 
Kazan 
A James Oliver Curwood tale of the far 
North presenting a vivid picture of a land 
of great adverture and thrilling deeds, 


Mother 


Kathleen Norris’s wonderfully appealing 
girl’s story of mother love and devotion. 


The World’s Best Writers 


Read These Splendid Titles 


1—The Rising Tide ——_By Margaret Deland 
2—Maid of the Whispering Hills 
—By Vingie E. Roe 
. 3—Proof of the Pudding 
—By Meredith Nicholson 
4—City of Masks By Geo. B. McCutcheon 
. 5—Secret History 
—By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
6—Mrs. Balfame———By Gertrude Atherton 
7—The Period Woman—By Will N. Harben 
8—The Romance of the Martin Connor 
—By Oswald Kendall 
. 9—The Two Orphans——By Adolph D’Emery 
. 10—Jim Waring of Sonora-Town. 
—By Henry Herbert Knibbs 
. 11—Helena By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
. 12—In Secret By Robert W. Chambers 
. 13—The Soul of Susan Yellam—By H. A. Vachell 
. 14—East Lynne By Mrs. Henry Wood 
- 15—Kazan By James Oliver Curwood 
. 16—The VU, P. Trail By Zane Grey 
. 17—The Road to Understanding—ByE. H. Porter 
. 18—A Daughter of the Land—By Gene S.-Porter 
. 19—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
—By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
. 20—Mother ~—————————_ By Kathleen Norris 
. 21—The Secret of the Storm Country 
—By Grace Miller White 
. 22—-The Street of Seven Stars 
—By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
. 23—Great-Heart By Neil MacIntyre 
. 24—The Following of the Star—By F. L. Barclay 
.25—The Spoilers ————_———— By Rex Beach 
. 26—The Call of the Wild —— By Jack London 
. 27—The Mystery Mind——By Arthur B. Reeve 
. 28—Chip of the Flying U By B. M. Bower 
. 29—The Winning of Barbara Worth 
—By Harold Bell Wricht 
. 30—The Crevice -—————_ By Detective Burns 
. 31—The Last of the Mohicans—By J. F. Cooper 


tery —Action — Biography — Religion 


The Mystery Mind 


An Arthur B. Reeve mystery story replete 
with action, thrills and plots aplenty. 


The Romance of the Martin Connor 


A red-blooded tale of the sea, of adventure 
and of foreign shores by Oswald Kendall. 
A genuine romance. 


The U. P. Trail 


A stirring adventure yarn by Zane Grey, 
of the days when the railroad first linked 
the West with the East. An epic of a 
mighty episode in our national history. 


The Following of the Star 


A master love story by Florence L. Barclay 
with «a young preacher and a beautiful 
heiress as the principal characters—and 
Hampshire hills and African jungles as the 
setting. 


A Daughter of the Land 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s dramatic narrative 
of a woman's struggle against long odds 
while life, self-respect and patriotic duty, 
hung in the balance. 


The Two Orphans 


Adolph D’Emery’s dramatic story of the 
adventures of two sisters—one is blind 
and both are beautiful—in Paris before 
the war. The story from which Griffith’s 
magnificent production, “‘Orphans of the 
Storm,” was taken. 


The Street of Seven Stars 


A delightful Mary Roberts Rinehart 
romance of student and artist life in 
picturesque Vienna where Harmony Wells, 
a young violinist, wakes suddenly to the 
fact that her money is almost gone. 


The Secret of the Storm Country 


A powerful story of unrequited love by 
Grace Miller White. Sequel to Tess of the 
Storm Country. 


THE BEST OFFER EVER MADE TO WOMAN’S WORLD READERS 


This is by far the most remarkable offer 
of high-class books that we have ever 
made. And only through a most unusual 
arrangement with the publishers are we 
able to extend the offer now. 


The quality of the books, the calibre of 
the authors and the liberal terms on which 
they are offered make this an opportunity 
you cannot afford to neglect. 


Biography 


Woman’s World, 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 


I accept Offer No. . 
Book No...... 


Name.... 


City inn 6 
Tf you ace 


FFER No. 1. Send us two yearly subscriptions (one 
of which may be’ your own) with $1.00 in payment, and 
we will send you any one of these books at once postpaid. 


FFER No. 2. Send us one yearly subscription (new 


or renewal) at 50c, with 25c extra—total 75c, and we 
will send you any one of these books at once, postpaid. 


USE THE COUPON—ACT NOW 


.... Enclosed is $... 


.and Woman’s World for a year. 


Street or Box No.. . 


doo Nocdakabeapatone Seeicicidio acing Gay Soe. ChE ete ere 
ept Offer No. 1, write name of new subscriber on separate slip. 


BARGAIN COUPON 


....+.for which send me, Postage Paid, 


These books are printed in large, clear 
type on high grade book paper, many of 
them are profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of their screen productions and all 
are beautifully bound in full cloth. 

Because of the great demand for these 
books we urge you to order at once. In 
case the book you desire is out of stock 
when the order reaches us we reserve the 
right to send the next book nearest to it in 
style. So order now, NOW, NOW! 
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Fragrant al 
beautiful loaves like these: 


sat 


“You can watch these grow right up in 
your own oven if you use Yeast Foam 


OME bread makers every- 
where prefer Yeast Foam 
because it assures a light, 
sweet dough 
and because the flavor of 


Ask our expert what 
you want to know about 
bread making 
Hannah L. Wessling, 
formerly bread expert, 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be glad to an- 
swer any question about 
flour, yeast, tempera- 
ture, mixing, kneading, 
rising, molding, baking, 
etc. If you are making 
some delightful new 
bread, write to Miss 


Spd fg Wessing and ll the home loaf raised with 


vee Yeast Foam is noticeably 
| Magic east . 
\ Yeast Foam better. 


—just the same 
except in name 


ee, Packeveoy eae An important new discovery about Yeast Foam 
iS ARES People also eat Yeast Foam. You need vitamins, they create vitality—help 
at your grocer—1O# you resist disease. Thousands are benefiting from the energy-making qual- 
3 ities of Yeast Foam, one of the richest sources of the remarkable element in 


food called vitamin. Send for instructive booklet, “Dry Yeast 
as an ald to Health.” 


ae | Northwestern Yeast Company, 1734 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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Purer Food 
The Result of Cleanliness 


EAT Chopper bright as a new pin. Kitchen Knives that 


glint and gleam.. Wood Table Tops white as porcelain. 
Rolling Pin, Potato Masher, Chopping Bowl and Sauce Pans 
sweet and sanitary. Food is at its best when Gold Dust, the 
purifying cleanser, is used in the kitchen. 


Gold Dust is “powdered sunshine.” It finds its way into even 
the hidden crevices, leaving everything safe, clean and sanitary. 
You don’t have to force it—Gold Dust is a willing worker, and 
is as gentle as it is efficient. It loosens dirt and grease so that 
they wash away without hard rubbing or “scratchy” scouring. 


All done as-quick-as-a-wink. A little Gold Dust in hot 
water and you're ready. A gentle rub and rinse, and 
you're through. It is really surprising what an easy- 
working, quick-working, thorough-working aid Gold 
Dust is—all over the house—every day in the week. 


To be sure you are buying the real Gold Dust, look for the 
name Fairbank’s and the Twins on the package. They identify 
the one-and-only, genuine Gold Dust. 


"FAIR BANK 2oaeane} 


Ken 


| Twins do your work 


Floors, too, keep their smooth 
luster when cleaned the easy 
Gold Dust way. 


Gold Dust suds and warm 
water. Now dip in your cut 
glass. A bitofa rub. Then 
arinse. Now see the sparkle, 


Sticky, creamy, “buttery” 
things kept sweet-smelling 
and clean with Gold Dust. 
All in no time at all. 


Copyright, 22, Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
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N THE more or less artificial life of 
the cities where woman’s social 
status is determined by the white- 
ness of her hands and her incapacity 
for work, men pride themselves on 
the degree of idleness in which they 
are able to maintain their wives. 

But true progress for women won’t come 
from that source. 

It is-different in the country. In the close 
partnership that exists between man and wife 
on the farms, women have of necessity assumed 
their full share of responsibility. ands and 
head have been taught to function as hands and 
head should. And many are the men who have 
seen their wives grasp a situation or solve a 
per plexity while they were still struggling with 
the premises. 

There isn’t any false pride about it either. 
Neither do any “fair Rowena” or “weaker sex” 
ideas blind the average farmer to his wife's 
ability. When “Ma” has the goods, as she fre- 
quently has, he concedes her the point. 

It isn’t surprising, therefore, in a state so 
largely agricultural as is Minnesota, to find a 
woman selected by a major political party as a 
candidate for the United States Senatorship. 

We don’t know anything about Mrs. Peter 
Olesen, maybe she belongs to our big million 
family, we hope she does, but at any rate we 
want to take this opportunity of paying her our 
respects and of congratulating the people of 
Minnesota on their spirit of fair play. 


Siaty vs. Sixteen 


HE spectacle of the metropolitan grandma 

tripping gaily down the street with modish 
skirts displaying tan silk hose and the roses of 
sixteen blooming violently on  sixty-year-old 
cheeks invariably gives a passing shock. 

But the irony of it, the pathos of it, is not 
so much the hopelessness of the one-sided com- 
petition between age and youth which she has 
entered on the latter’s terms as it is the fact 
that the passing years have laid their marks on 
face and form, but have failed to provide that 
deeper insight into human valuations which 
gives meaning to the riddle of our birth. 

Experience, vision, sympathy, tolerance and a 
mellowed philosophy of life—these are the gifts 
of the years that compensate for the loss of 
youth—that command respect and recognition 
and that should place grandma above competi- 
tion with frivolous, although sweet, sixteen. 


Science and Religion 


CIENCE began with the efforts of man to 

understand his surroundings and religious 
faith began with his failure to do so. There’s 
no conflict between the two. The more science 
discovers, the more there is left for faith to ex- 
plain. As Goethe once said, “existence divided 
by human experience will always leave a re- 
mainder.” 

Recent conservative calculations of the age of 
the earth place it at 1,000,000,000 years, and 
when you consider that our earth is just one of 
many planets revolving around the sun and that 
our sun with its little planetary cluster is one 
of many suns each with its group of revolving 
planets and, furthermore, that our sun is only 
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Fiction 
AROUND THE RUGGED ROCK . 
By Alice Garland Steele 


SYLVIA OF THE STUBBLES 
Serial by Jewell Bothwell Tull 


THE SAMARITAN AND THE LAW 
By Alma Boice Holland 


Needlework 


SMART LINES FOR YOUR NEW 
PLIQUE APRON 
Designs by Mrs. Will T. ‘Perry 


POPPIES, THE AUGUST BIRTHDAY 


AP- 


FLOWER IN NOVEL DECORA- 
TIVE USES . . 
Designs by Agnes eisior Banton 


FOUR CORNER PAGE OF NEW EM- 
BROI(IDERY, IDEAS 2 
Timely Suggestions for 
Needlework 

GARDEN COSTUME AND BAG 
Designs by Blanche W. Kerr 

MODISH NEW FROCKS FOR 
LITTLE “COTS . 

Designs by Sadie P. “LeSueur 


EDGINGS FOR PILLOW SLIPS 


Midsummer 


THE 


Department of Domestic Science 


Directed By Ipa BatLey ALLEN 
CANNING VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
THE KEROSENE STOVE AS A SUM- 


MER ASSISTANT 
THE ANNUAL HARVEST OF JELLIES 
AND JAMS . . 
THE PINEAPPLE IN SOME OF ITS 
MANY GUISES ; 
Fashions 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Beauty and Health 


HER CROWNING GLORY 
By Marian Adams 


For Children 


TRUE TALES OF THE FOREST 
By Jean M. Thompson 

CORETA’S THRILLING 
FROM THE OUTLAWS 
Another Episode in the Cruise of the 
Rickety-Robin 
Told and Illustrated 
Gruelle 


RESCUE 


by Johnny 


Miscellaneous 


THE ART OF BEING HAPPY 
By Frank Crane 

THE POSTMAN’S WHISTLE Spee 
By Woman’s World Subscribers 


Verse 


IT’S SHORELY GOIN’ TO RAIN 
By W. S. Phillips 

FREIGHT CARS ~ 
By Elizabeth A. Thomas 
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a rather smallish and middle-aged sun when 
compared with some of the others out there in 
space, you get some idea of the pitiful inade- 
quaey of science. 

The more we learn about this old universe, 
the larger is our field of ignorance and the 
greater is our need of faith. Science can in- 
vestigate the “what,” it can hazard a guess at 
the “how,” but it never can explain the ‘‘why.” 
Why these things are so and why they were 
ealled into being are questions that faith alone 
can answer. And the more we learn of the 
“What” and the “How,” the greater becomes 
the “Why.” 

If we could leave to science the things that 
properly belong to science, and to religion the 
things that belong to religion, it would clear up 
muck of the present-day confusion. 


Let?s Make the Best of it 

IFFH’S a funny proposition these days, very 

hard on us mothers and fathers in the home 
and in the factory, and pretty easy, we'll say 
for the young people, who seemed to be imbued 
with but one idea—that of “getting by” with 
the least possible effort. We spend our days, 
and a good many of our nights year in and out 
trying to fit their minds and bodies for the 
battle of life. We labor, save and toil for them 
that they may do bigger and better things with 
their opportunities than we have done with ours, 
and it breaks our hearts to feel that they do 
not seem to realize the joy of doing a thing for 
the sake of doing it well—the fundamental upon 
which every worth-while life must rest. 

But the young people are all right at heart— 
they just can’t realize now that all play and no 
work makes Jeck a stupid boy. 

We are still struggling with the results of the 
war but the day is fast approaching when a 
good day’s work, mental or physical, will again 
be the only currency that counts. 

In the meantime, let’s sing, laugh and smile. 
It will iron out the wrinkles, defer the gray 
hairs and greatly improve our digestions. 

Philip Clarkson Pack says: 
Let's sing! 

What if again we fail to find 


Our treasure at the rain- 
bow’s end? 
There’s more of life to spend 
in quest! 
Who knows” what lies 


around the bend? 
What matters sorrow after 
Let’s laugh! 
If we forget 
once more? 
Life’s just a 
troubled sea. 
And we'll pull bravely 
for the shore! 
Let’s smile! 
And in that smile no bitterness ! 
Let’s sing, and in that song 
no tears! 
Let’s laugh, and in that laugh 
forget the things 
That always come to 
with passing years! 


all 


and try 


restless, 


all 
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Woman’s World 


Dr. Frank Crane Gives This Advice to You 
on The Art of Being Happy 


And What Greater Thing Is There in Life Than Being Happy and Making Others So? 


portant thing for one to know about happiness: 
that it is something we can control, and not some- 
thing that controls us. 

We can learn to be happy, just as we can learn to be 
studious, diligent or neat. 

It is like learning to ride the bicycle, difficult and fear- 
some at first, but when you have caught the knack it is 
easy as second nature. 

It is not a matter of temperament. 
ean become stately contented if he will. 

It is not a matter of circumstances. It does not 
depend upon health, money, luxuries or any such 
thing. 

This is the hardest truth, almost, in the world 
for ordinary folk to see. Yet it is absolutely vital. 
You must try to see it or there is no hope for you. 
So long as you nurse the false idea that your 
joy in life depends upon anything outside of your- 
self, you are foredoomed to misery. 

To prove this, look first at the coneurrences of 
opinion of all the wise men of time. The teachings 
of Solomon, Jesus, Buddha, Socrates, Marcus 
Aurelius, Emerson and Maeterlinck, are agreed upon 
this one point. .Certainly it ought to have great 
weight when there is not. a dissenting voice among 
the deepest thinkers. 

If this authority fails to convince you, consult 
your own common sense. Dlappiness is nothing but 
a feeling, and can a feeling mean anything to you 
except it be in your own heart? 

Happiness then lies not in things, but in 
attitude toward things. It is, not in events. 
in the way you take them. 

If you are going to be happy, it is yourself that 
you must go to work at, and not other people nor 
outside things. 

Paul and Barnabas sang in prison. That which 
amazed the pagan world in the character of the 
early Christians was that even in torture and death 
they smiled one at another and sang hymns. 

The secret you must seek is the one that can make 
you triumph over all that happens to you. 


Te very title to this article suggests the most im- 


Any morbid soul 


your 
It is 


Learn to Enjoy Simple Things 
OW this secret is not one reserved for only a 
few chosen souls; it is for everybody, free as air 
and water. And the first thing is to find your 
happiness in the Simple Things of life. 

These are with you always, they surround you 
every minute. To get the knack of enjoying them is 
to lay the foundation of all satisfaction. 

There is air. Did you ever turn your mind upon 
it, and try to appreciate it? When in the morning 
you go from your close bedroom into God's out- 
doors and draw’ great draughts of that sweet liquor 
into your lungs, don’t take it as a matter of course, 
and go on worrying over your troubles; try to 
taste and realize how good it is. 

There is water. What infinite moments of pleas- 
ure it has given you, sparkling in the glass or re- 
viving your dusty throat, or splashing cool and life- 
giving upon your face! Think how you have neg- 
lected the kisses of this simple lover of mankind! 

And how good are bread and butter, and milk and 
all the simple creatures that rejoice the body's 
natural wants. 

And have you learned how to draw _ pleasure 
from Nature’s beauty? There is joy for you wrapped 
up in every flower, every tree, in the clouds of 
evening, in the stars of night, in the river and moun- 


tain, Practice finding this kind of pleasure. Better 
learn to love Nature than learn to love the unnec- 
essary luvuries, 


When you have once got in the way of tasting and 
liking life’s simple things you will discover that you 
have found the truest culture. You will be not a 
false but a real “superior person,” for you will have 
an inward fountain of refreshment “the world knows 
not of.” 

What a wealth of reproach in the lines of Words- 
worth: 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A simple primrose was to hint, 
And nothing more.” 


You have heard a deal about culture. I will tell you a 
secret. Real culture consists precisely in this power to 
find one’s pleasure in simple things. The coarse and vul- 
gar people are those that must always have something 
extraordinary to amuse them. 

The second rule is like the first. 
that which is common. 


Itis: Learn to enjoy 


I do not mean that which is low, but that which is 
usual and ordinary. 

The search for the uncommon and the unusual is an 
increasing fever. The most miserable creatures on earth 
are the professional pleasure-seekers. For their notion of 
pleasure is something strange and new. 

Rest assured, if you have no eyes to see the beauty and 
goodness and greatness of the ordinary men and women 
about you, in your own home and its surroundings, you 
will never find these qualities anywhere else. 

To know the birds that visit your neighborhood in 


ITHN 
sible chats to people it was from an improvised pulpit 


Doctor Crane started his quiet, friendly, sen- 
above a hardware store in Chapin, Ill. Later he addressed suc- 
cessively larger congregations at Bloomington, Ill., Omaha, 
Neb., and Chicago, Ill., and now he talks in the same quiet, 
friendly way through the medium of the newspapers, to more 


than fifteen million people daily. 


Ile is probably the greatest moral and spiritual leader of his 
time. Unfettered by creeds and dogmas, he is free to interpret 
the eternal verities of life and “to picture the beauties of virtue” 
in language that all of us can understand. 


It is this alone that can cure that petulant discontent 
with life that makes so many people dissatisfied with 
themselves and disagreeable to others. 

Whatever is, may not be right, nor best. 
is, is; and why worry? 

Learn to adjust yourself to this universe and its ways; 
for you certainly can never adjust it to suit your notions. 

Keep away from the immoralities. The wisdom of man- . 
kind, after ages of experiment, has settled it that those 
things we call immoral embitter and destroy life. 

Don’t make any experiments here. You don’t have to 
be bitten by a rattlesnake to know that it will kill 
you. Take other people’s word for it. 

It is not to be denied that there is a certain pleas- 
ure in doing wrong. The boy doubtless enjoys stealing 
apples. There is something enjoyable evidently in 
lying, cheating, gambling, swearing, and uncleanness, 
or people would not keep dojng such things. 

But the trouble with those forms of gratification 
is that they co not last, and they destroy our capacity 
for enjoying the things that do last. 

As Balzac says: “These pleasures are like cer- 
tain drugs; to obtain continuously the same effects 
one must keep doubling the doses ; which means death 
or brutality.” : 

I do not speak here of the religious side of the 
case, but appeal merely to plain horse-sense. Only 
in the habit of quietly and steadily choosing the right, 
decent and good is abiding contentment possible for 
any son or daughter of man. If you think other- 
wise, I will not call you a sinner; you are worse; 
you are a fool. 

It ought to be borne in mind, too, that happiness, 
like most other human affairs, is very much a mat- 
ter of habit. 

Complain, fret and stew, go into the dumps and 
brood, when things go against you, and the habit 
will grow upon you. 

On the other hand, deliberately resist the impulse 
to look on the dark side of matters, and you~ will 
find that the disposition of cheerfulness becomes 
stronger every day. 

Really have you not known peopie that have so 
gotten into the rut of whining that even when they 
come to a sunny spot in life they had forgotten 
how to enjoy it? 


But whatever 


Belief in World Happiness 


Bo perhaps the most deep-lying thought for us 
to master, if we would be happy, is our thought 
of the Universe itself, or of God. 

The question now is not whether you are religious 
or not, nor what church you belong to, but simply 
what kind of a person or force do you think it is 
that is controlling the world? 

Whatever your God, the eardinal point to believe 
about Him is that He is not “angry at the natural 
human joys, nor wants you to tremble as you sit at 
life’s feast.” 

His universe is set for joy. The squirrel in the 
forest, the fish in the sea, the insect and the bird 
in the summer sunshine, the kitten by your hearth- 
stone, and the friendly dog who companies your 
walk, all are normally happy; life tastes good to 
them. And it must be that He who made them and 
you is not displeased when you take the simple 
pleasures which He has endowed you with the 
eapacity to enjoy. a ; 

Underneath the happiness of every thoughtful per- 
son must rest the profound belief in the goodness 
of God. 

I do not want to be considered as implying that 
we can be in high spirits all the time. We shall 
have our pains and disappointments, shadow as 
well as sunshine. 


The Secret of It All 


spring and autumn, to appreciate the moral worth of your 
washerwoman, to realize the fairy charm of your own 
little children, to love the sound of the church bell and the 
sight of falling leaves, all these are keener, sounder, more 
lasting and higher forms of enjoyment than that which 
the millionaire takes in showing you his eollection of 
china, or that which the epicure takes in opening a new 
kind of wine. 


Be Content with What Is 


A THIRD rule is to learn to be content with what is, 
f and not let your imagination lead you -away to 
pining for what is not, 


ee what I do wish to emphasize is, that one who 
cultivates the art of enjoying simple things, who 

studies to draw his joy from life’s great ocean of 
common things and not from life’s novelties and heated 
perversions, who with childlike mind accepts that which 
is and tries to adapt himself to it, who persistently 
refuses the false pleasures of the immoralities, who eul- 
tivates day’ by day the habit of cheerfulness, and who 


_ believes that He who made us feels as kindly toward 


us as we feel toward our own children, such a one 
will find, in days of trouble, certain hidden and profound 
resources within himself, a poise and peace too deep for 
any calamity to disturb: 


“And so make life, death and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 
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Good Teeth and Womanly Beauty 


The Importance of Daily Care Before Decay Begins 


OMAN ’S crowning glory may be her hair, 
jj but no woman who. has an apprecia- 
tion of the real meaning of beauty can 
believe that lovely hair would make her 
beautiful if her teeth had been neglected. 
' Good teeth are, indeed, the first requisite 
= of feminine attractiveness. 

The artist who portrays smiling beauty gives his 
subject a full set of good teeth. ‘The novelist, describ- 
‘ing the charms of his heroine, is almost sure to refer 
to her beautiful teeth, and in real life the woman 
who is admired must have teeth that make her 
“unafraid to smile.” 


Rousseau said: “If she has 
good teeth no woman can be 
ugly.”” This is not merely 
a well-turned phrase. Even 
the jungle woman who pos- 
sesses gleaming teeth es- 
capes the blight of ugliness. 


. Prevention Better 
Than Cure 


ATURE, unfortunately, is 

Y= not impartial in distrib- 
uting strong, beautiful teeth. 
Some people have teeth that re- 
quire little 
care; others 
—the great 
majority— 
find that 
constant 
vigilance is 
the price of 
freedom 
-from tooth 
troubles. 

Neglect, 
in most in- 
stances, is 
followed by 
discolora- 
tion, decay, 
distress, and 
finally, the 
loss of the affected teeth, and disfiguration. It is most 
important, therefore, to give the teeth watchful care— 
to clean them at least twice a day witha safe dentifrice 
—before decay begins. 

“The reparation of beauty lost through neglect of 
the teeth,” says Irma Frances Dupre in a recent maga- 
zine article, “is a task so disheartening, so difficult, 
and so expensive, as to be a bitter lesson to the woman 
approaching middle age and regretting the carelessness 
or indifference of her younger days toward the proper 
care of this most precious of possessions. . . . Com- 
plete and continual tooth cleanliness is essential to 
tooth preservation.” 

The daily use of a safe dentifrice and an examination 
of the teeth every six months by a dentist are require- 


~ 


ments that no woman can afford to neglect, and every 
woman who has children should consider it her duty 
to see that they pursue this sensible course. 

Brushing the teeth night and morning need not be 
atask. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, with its de- 
licious flavor, makes it easy to induce children to acquire 
the healthful habit of cleaning their teeth twice a day, 
and adults also find that the use of Colgate’s imparts 2 
pleasure to the practice of dental hygiene. Colgate’s 
cleans teeth the right way, safely and thoroughly. For™ 
this reason, Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice. 


Bad Teeth a Menace to Health 
[TURING the past few years widespread alarm has 


been aroused over the dangers that arise owing 
to the presence of “‘dead” teeth in people’s mouths. 
A dead tooth is one in which the “nerve,” or pulp, 
as it is called by the dentists, has died or been killed. 
Eminent physicians insist that every dead tooth is 
likely to be a source from which poison will find its 
way through the 
system.Dead teeth 
are held responsi- 
ble for rheuma- 
tism, indigestion, 
heart troubles, im- 
pairment of sight, 


and other dangerous 
ailments. 

Many people, act- 
ing upon the advice of 
specialists, have had 
their teeth pulled, in the 
hopeof recovering lost health; 

the medical and dental journals 
devote liberal space to articles 
concerning the deadly danger that 
accompanies bad teeth; the newspapers are dis- 
cussing the subject; health authorities have turned their 
attention to it; dental hygiene 
has been taken up in the 
schools, and in various other 
ways the public has beenmade 
aware of the importance of 
giving regular and particular 
care to the teeth. 

Development of public in- 
terest in the importance of 
dental hygiene has naturally 
been followed by the appear- 
ance of many kinds of tooth 
pastes and powders, for some 
of which extravagant claims 
are made. It is always advis- 
able to be cautious regarding 
the use of preparations that 
are alleged to possess merits 
which cannot be verified. 
Look into the character and 
responsibility of the house 
that produces the dentifrice 
you are using, and keep in 
mind the fact that truth in 
advertising implies honesty in 
manufacture, 

Notwithstanding the ad- 
vice that is given by physi- 
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cians and dentists concerning care of the teeth, it 
happens too often that thought is given to the subject 
only when exposed nerves give painful warning of 
trouble that might have been prevented. 

In addition to the difficulty of repairing teeth that 
have begun to ache, the operation usually is so distress- 
ing to the patient that it becomes necessary to kill the 
nerve. Then there is another “dead” tooth, with all 
the dangers that accompany it. 

The care that is necessary to prevent tooth troubles 
never can begin too early. Children, while still pos- 
sessing their first teeth should have the benefits ac- 
companying the daily practice of dental hygiene. 
If the baby teeth are permitted to decay or be lost too 
early, the second teeth are likely to be defective. 

The first teeth should be cleaned regularly; they 
should be treated by the dentist, if necessary, and the 
child’s gums should be kept in a healthy condition. 
Such precautions are quite likely to have a desirable 
effect upon the second teeth, which will have a chance 
to develop properly, come in regularly, and be sound 
and strong. 

“In the whole range of hygiene,” said Dr. William 
Osler, “there is nothing more important 
than dental hygiene.” 


The Safe, Sensible Course 


Te is important to remember that the 
most valuable part of a tooth is its sur- 
face—the thin shield known as enamel, 
which Nature provides for the protec- 
tion of the inner structure. Injury to 
the enamel exposes the tooth immedi- 
ately to the danger of decay. The small- 
est scratch or break provides a lodging 
place and a point of attack for the micro- 
organisms that are responsible for cavi- 
ties. Once the enamel is scratched by 
the application of an abrasive that 1s 
too harsh, the damage is permanent. 
Nature does not repair the injury. 

Whenever and wherever particles of 
food or other foreign substances are left 
clinging to teeth or wedged between them 
fermentation ensues, acid is generated, 
and decay follows. 

Cleaning the teeth regularly night and 
morning with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is the safe, 
sensible course for men, women, and children. Colgate’s 
is free from injurious ingredients; its purpose is simply 
to clean teeth, which it does effectively, and this is all 
that any dentifrice should be expected to do. 

You can buy Colgate’s anywhere. It is recommended 
by high dental authorities, and it has many advantages 
in addition to its effectiveness as a safe cleanser. The 
ribbon, as it is pressed from the tube, lies flat on the 
brush; the delicious flavor makes its daily use a pleasure; 
it does not dry out or become hard or brittle, and it is 
economical. The large sized tubes cost only 25c. 


cleans teeth the right way 


It is safe and efficient; contains no harmful 
ingredients; the flavor is delicious. 


For Good Teeth—Good Health, use Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream regularly night and 
morning. Large tubes 25c. Why pay more? 
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Clean clothes every day, 
with ease—what luxury! 


How luxurious if you and your family could change into 
crisp clean clothes every day this hot weather! 


What’s to prevent? 


Is it the extra washing, with its gruelling labor and theft 
of precious time? Is it the extra heat from boiling? 


Let the modern washing method with P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap take out the extras. 


You needn’t boil clothes with P and G. Just soap and 
soak, in cold or lukewarm water. 


You needn’t use the back-tiring, clothes-destroying wash- 
board rubbing with PandG. Just squeeze and rinse. 
Only places like cuff-edges, neck-bands and knees need rub- 
bing at all, and then only lightly between the hands. 


For P and G The White Naphtha Soap is a double-duty 
soap. It combines the speed of naphtha soap’ with the 
safety of white soap. Its use means more clean clothes 
with Jess work. 


Try it and see! So many other women have learned its 
speed and safety that it is now quite naturally the /Jargest 
selling laundry soap in America. 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
‘But the best features of both combined. 


for Speed and Safety 


“Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincionath — 
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She just said how 
solemn a thing 
marriage was, choosing 
one person out of all 
this world when you 
were very young 
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Around the Rugged Roc 


AM GOING to try and tell the story of 
Betty Lee Chatteris, and what she did 
to our lives, Hlazel’s and mine. We both 
think it is best to put it down in cold 
English, because then neither of us will 
be likely to revert to it in our secret 
thoughts, or allow it to blight our future. 
If we have a dead sure record to refer to, 
we will both of us always know just how 
far we went in the matter. And how 
far Miss Chatteris went—which, as Hazel says, is the 
point! Betty Chatteris is some swift kid, take it from me! 
. To begin with, Hazel and I married for love, although 
we had known each other long enough to have it wear off. 
-But it didn’t. Of course when you have known a girl 
from the time she went to kindergarten, you have no illu- 
- sions about her. Hazel freckles in summer like anything, 
d she isn’t what you'd call a raving beauty, but she 
‘eertainly looks good to me, and if I met her for the first 
time at a dance or something, I'd probably fall for her 
just the same, which is a good test for any husband. 
We'd gotten through our First Year all right. There 
wasn’t anything to it. Of course we went housekeeping, 
in a cutey little row with a lot of couples who had just 
tied up, and that helped a lot, because whenever anything 
went wrong we knew the other couples were going through 
it, too, and that we were not in a class by ourselves. For 
instance, the first summer I worked like a brute on our 
front lawn, but everybody was doing it, so I felt I had 
no kick coming. It was the same way with Hazel. When 
I had to send word that I was kept down at the office and 
she had to eat our two dinners alone after she’d gone to 
a lot of trouble and made a new dessert just specially for 
me, why she'd call up Billy Arkwright’s wife, or somebody 
else on the-block whose husband happened to be kept, too, 
and they’d have a perfectly ripping time swapping experi- 
ences. This is one thing that Hazel has discovered. 
When you are first married never allow yourself to get 
lonely. It is one of the rocks on which your happiness 
_is apt to split. Of course there are others 


T ANY rate, this has been my contention right along 
about Miss Chatteris. If Hazel had only talked the 
thing over with somebody, leaving out me entirely, the 
thing wouldn’t have amounted to a hill of beans, but if 


By ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


If you are just married, maybe this story 
will help you avoid matrimonial ship- 
wreck, and if you have successfully passed 
your tin anniversary you will readily 
recognize the danger which the young 
Montroses so narrowly escaped. 


you go and bottle a thing up and it ferments, it is liable 
either to blow up the bottle or go to your head. That is 
what Miss Chatteris did to Hazel. Hazel was furious 
when I said so. She said Miss Chatteris went to my 
head, not hers, that she had been perfectly cool about the 
whole affair, but I leave that to posterity to judge. 


NYHOW our First Year was O. K. At the end of it 

we had about decided that we’d take a chance on each 
other all over again, and though I personally worked like 
a dog at the office, and worried frightfully over accounts 
at the end of the month, I realized that Hazel was worth 
it, and that as a married man I was much more an asset 
to society in general than I had ever been under the 
Governor’s roof. And then Junior came along and Hazel 
and I realized that we had founded a real Family. 

I haven’t said anything yet about Junior. We call him 
Junior so he won’t get mixed up with me, because he has 
the same name. He eame along six months ago, and 
naturally he changed life for both of us, but mainly for 
me. Hitherto I had been Hazel’s one thought, but from 
the time the kid appeared on the scene he was leading 
man and stage hero and I was only the gallery! Natur- 
ally the kid right from the first took to playing to the 
gallery! ; 

Just at first I was so worked up about the experience 
myself that I was willing to put up with any kind of 
treatment. I didn’t make a sound when the nurse on the 
ease, a fresh little blonde, took over my “den” to dress 
the baby in and give him his baths and air his little 
nighties, because she could “keep it an even temperature.” 
Holy smoke! you can’t keep an even temperature any- 
where when there’s a baby around. Everything is up in 


the air! At any rate, Miss Randall was a real trial, 
though I tried to put up with her for Hazel’s sake. Even 
when I found taleum powder sifted into my new radio- 
graph outfit I didn’t jaw. But she could see that I was 
annoyed, and she asked me if I’d mind connecting it up 
somewhere else, in the cellar for instance! And when 
I tried to explain to her the theory of wireless all she 
would say was that it hadn’t come in her course, though 
no doubt it was a highly interesting subject! I gave it 
up. I saw that Miss Randall, pretty as she is, was a 
stone wall! 

As I said, Junior made a great change in our lives. I 
didn’t have my wife to myself one minute.. Also, I began 
to realize that a baby in the house is something you are 
always aware of. I will say he was a good little shaver, 
but all the same he had erying spells that turned the air 
blue. It’s all right if you are with it all day. You get 
used to anything in time. Hazel could listen to it per- 
feetly unmoved, but when you work like a dog at the 
office, where most of the fellows have a perpetual groueh 
on, and everybody, from the office boy to the president, 
keeps you doing time, you do like to come home to a 
peaceful abode at 6 p. m., and find dinner ready. Nothing 
was ever ready but the baby’s milk! 


IN eee after awhile, I felt there ought to be a 
change of some sort. I kept thinking that after Miss 
tandall left it would be ten times easier, but holy smoke! 

many a.time I wished with all my heart and soul that 

Miss Randall was back! It seemed as if Hazel saved up 

things for me to do, duties that were only fit for a trained 

nurse! And if I said a word, she’d just look at the baby 
and say, “Naughty Daddy, he doesn’t love his little son!” 
That got my goat. Of course I loved my son. I said, 
“That’s right. Jump on me. I’ve been jumped on all 
day, anyhow, so my system is quite accustomed to the 
process. But for heaven’s sake get a nurse-maid! [ll 
pay the difference——” 
Hazel said, “Listen to him, darling . . talking 
about you as if you were a matter of dollars and cents!” 
I said, ‘“Good-night ! if one baby is allowed to 
upset the house this way 
Hazel said, “If one baby affects his Daddy’s disposition 
this way, I—I hope we’ll never have another! I don’t 
eare, Henry, you're being ineonsiderate and unkind——” 
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I said, “That’s right, misunderstand !” 

She said, “I couldn’t. You are making it perfectly 
plain.” gti 

Well, by this time I was feeling pretty sore. I wouldn’t 
argue the matter. You can’t argue with Hazel at any 
stage of the game and win out, because she isn’t logical, 
but I wasn’t going to let my wife go on thinking she had 
carte blanche to hurt my feelings—I simply turned, in a 
dignified manner, laid my cigar down (to show her she 
had completely spoiled my smoke), and went slowly down 
stairs! 

I went out and sat on our poreh chair and gloomed. 
What made it worse was that I could hear Hazel singing 
upstairs, putting the kid to sleep. I knew from this fact 
that she had her chin up, and was trying to show me 
that she and the baby were quite independent of me, and 
able to go it alone if necessary. If, right here, she had 
done the right thing, and come down and kissed me, even 
without apologizing, I could have overlooked it, and gone 
and got some ice cream, and even at that we could have 
enjoyed ourselves, but she just stayed up there with the 
baby and left me out there on that bally porch, with 
people passing every minute and wondering what the 
dickens I stuck there for all alone! (Loneliness is a rock 
all right!) 


FTER awhile I began to wonder why the dickens I 
did. There were lights in most of the houses on our 
block, but nobody was out on the porch yet that I eared 
to go and chin with. I was just about to beat it inside 
when I saw a girl in a sport suit pass by with the 
Campion’s dog. The Campion’s dog is hated by every- 
body in the block, but Fred Campion persists in treating 
it like a thoroughbred. He has a horrible way of heeling 
you to the station and growling at the back of your calf. 
But the girl was decidedly pretty. 

I just glanced up casually, to find she had stopped at 
our gate, and when I noticed her bobbed 
hair, curly as anything, and her jade ear- 
rings, I knew at once that she was the 
girl from Virginia who was visiting May 
Campion. Her name was Betty Lee Chat- 
teris, but we had never been introduced. 
This, however, did not seem to phase her. 
She said, across the hedge, 

“Oh, Mr. Montrose do tell me 
how that darling baby is getting on?” 


Well, I had a grouch, I’ll admit. I said, 
“THis lungs are developing daily. Didn't 


you hear him a few minutes ago?” 

She said, “Yes was it his little 
tummy, or was it pins?” 

Now at any other time this would have 
struck me as rot. But I was in a mood to 
meet any girl except my wife halfway. I 
said, “From the sounds he emitted I think 
it was both!” 

What she said next showed she had, at 
any rate, real discrimination. She said, 
“The little, cunning thing! But how per- 
fectly fagged you must feel, going through 
a—a thing like that on top of a heavy day 
at your Trust Company. 

(My Trust Company! Holy smoke! But 
naturally I wasn’t going to tell her that 
my salary wastn’t startling, and that I 
only spoke to the president about once a 
week!) I said, 

“Oh, I ean usually weather it through 
all right, but tonight I’ll admit I cut out 


here alone to cool off. Of course Hazel 
doesn’t mind it. She is used to it, having 
it all day, more or less: — <7) 2? 


“Well,” said Miss Chatteris sweetly, “the 
baby is up to her, isn’t it?” (I saw at 
once she wasn’t the kind of a girl who 
would expect a man to act the part of a 
trained nurse!) 

I said, ‘““Naturally.”” I began to feel more 
at ease, and not at all as if Miss Chatteris 
was a stranger. 


ELL, we had a neat little conversa- 

tion, and what made it more interest- 
ing was that I didn’t have to explain my- 
self. She got my viewpoint about a lot of 
things right off the bat. And then, just 
easually, she said wouldn’t I come over and 
make a fourth at bridge. They were just 
crazy for a game, and they had a perfectly 
slick porch light, and we would all be as 
cool and comfy as anything. 

This sounded pretty good to me. I felt 
that I needed relaxation, and, besides, I 
would be only five doors away in case anything hap- 
pened. Well, I got up to go with Miss Chatteris, 
but first I went inside and ealled up to Hazel that 
I was going out for an hour or so. I didn’t go 
upstairs. She had gotten the kid asleep, I could tell 
by the silence, and that was the reason she didn’t answer. 
I turned down the hall light and went out quietly, and a 
few minutes later we were drinking soft stuff and playing 
to a spade on the Campion’s porch. There was a per- 
fectly ripping breeze, and I found that Miss Chatteris, 
who was my partner, was a cracker-jack player. We 
simply cleaned up everything before us! After we had 
played five rubbers we sat on the steps in the dark and 
sang songs. I mean Miss Chatteris and I sang, I have 


naturally a voice that will fit in, and lend richness to 
that sort of thing, only I rarely get a chance to use it, 
especially since Junior came; but now I got in some good 
work, and Fred Campion even, who has absolutely no ear 
for music, said it was hot stuff. Miss Chatteris was 
awfully sweet about it. She said I ought to have it cul- 
tivated, that it really was a shame not to, and that if I 
would come over now and then while she was staying 
there she’d give me a few pointers and we could practice 
some perfectly stunning duets. She said she adored 
duets, and that my voice blended with hers perfectly 
because it was so mellow. Well, I'll say I enjoyed my- 
self and I didn’t realize until I saw Fred yawn rather 
pointedly, that it was time to hike for home. I said 
good-night hurriedly and they began to take in the card 
table and things, but Miss Chatteris went with me as 
far as the gate. She said she did so want to meet Hazel 
because she was sure they would be drawn to one an- 
other j she said Hazel looked so capable. 


UR house was in darkness, all but the light I had 

turned down in the hall. I knew at once that Hazel 
had not stayed up, and I was glad she had been sensible, 
because I had lost track of time, and it was one p. m. 
Naturally, I got my shoes off and went into the guest 
room as quietly as possible. . . . Hazel and Junior 
have the big room together and I didn’t need to disturb 
them, because Miss Randall, before she left, had trans- 
ferred most of my duds, including shirts and ties, ete., 
to the guest-room dresser. At the time, this had hurt 
me a little, but now I realized that it gave me much 
more freedom, not to say comfort. I went to sleep with 
the air of a slick little song that Miss Chatteris had 
sung haunting me she had sung it to a man- 
dolin accompaniment “Mah Little Southern 
Rose.” . Smee 


Well, in the morning I had no time, what with break- 


There’s never been anyone but you, ever since 
you were a kid at dancing school 


fast and my train, to,say anything to Hazel about Miss 
Chatteris. I didn’t get a chance till I got home that 
night to dinner, and then I told her, in a word or two, 
how anxious Miss Chatteris was to meet her, and how 
she felt they would be drawn to one another at the first 
go-off. Ilazel, to my surprise, and I must confess annoy- 
ance, was absolutely cold. She said, 

“From all I have heard, Betty Chatteris is capable of 
doing quite a lot of drawing.” 

I said, “Well, do the decent thing by her. 
something. 
girls ee 

Hazel said, “‘Warm—? She’s absolutely boiling.” 

I said, “Well, at least she’s darned sympathetic, I 


Call or 
She is one of those warm-hearted southern 


Woman’s World 


didn’t have to explain myself « dozen times inside of half 
an hour.” 

Hazel said, “If you're looking for an affinity I’ve no 
doubt she’ll qualify. She’s been ome several times be- 
fore. " 

Now this got my goat. I saw that Hazel was simply 
being jealous in a primitive way, and without reason. 
She had her chin up, and she was going about getting 
Junior’s night togs together just as if IE weren’t in the 
room at all! 

I said, “That’s right. Get out your little knocker. 
Why don’t you call a perfectly innocent girl a vamp and 
be’done with it? Just because she happened to add to 
what turned out to be a pleasant evening———” 

Hazel said, “I’ve spent two hours quieting the baby 
re . I wish you’d lower your voice a little. And I 
forgot to tell you. . . . May Campion called up this 
afternoon. They want us to go to the Country Club. 
: Miss Chatteris is to do some aesthetic dancing. 
They want us to go fearfully, but of course they realize 
we can’t both leave Junior . . . so if you want to 
go——”’ 

I said, “It isn’t a question of wanting to go. How 
the dickens would it look to see me turn up there without 
my wife?” 

She said, “Oh, please, don’t think of me.” " 

I said, “Couldn’t you stow the kid with your mother 
for one night, and—and come along? It would do you 
good, darling.” 


. . 


AZEQL said, still with her chin up, “Mother has 
brought up one family. I’m not going to inflict her 
with another.” 

I said, “Holy smoke, be reasonable, can’t you? 
only for one night.” 

Hazel said, “A real mother doesn’t go off duty, Henry, 
not even for one night. I’ve got to stay with Junior.” 

I said, “Oh well, we can turn it down. 
We've given up all our cash and most of 
our time to the baby, anyhow, so we might 
as well take root by his crib.” 

Hazel said, “If you feel that way about 
it, you had better go with the Campions. 
The baby and I will be perfectly all 
right. In—in fact I'd rather have you 
20,p.Eléeury. © <. ee 

I said, “Well, then, if you are dead sure 
you and Junior don’t need me?” 

Hazel said, ‘You would be absolutely ir- 
relevant to our evening.” 

This hurt me a little. I said, “You don't 
realize when a chap works like a dog at 
his office he needs relaxation. I’m not 
struck on going, but none of us will gain 
anything by my hanging around “ 

Hazel said, “Then why on earth are you 
doing it?” 

II said, “Well don’t get huffy about it 
5 and for heaven’s sake don’t weep! 
First you tell me to go, and then you look 
like a martyr when I’m willing to take 
you. at your word) cee ee 


it’s 


AZEL said, “Your dress suit is in the 

other room . . .” and with this she 
gave her attention entirely to Junior, shut- 
ting: me out completely. 

Well, I hung around for ten minutes 
longer, and then I phoned: Miss Chatteris 
answered, and she was awfully sweet about 
it. She said it was a shame that Hazel 
couldn’t come, too, but that of course she 
wouldn’t come withovt the baby. She said 
she was crazy to get my ideas about a new 
dance she called “Moonlight.” She said 
they'd stop for me at eight thirty, and to give 
her love to Hazel. ; 

I didn’t. Hazel had only seen her from a 
distance, and she wouldn’t understand that 
warm southern style that is one of Miss 
Chatteris’ strong points. So I just went 
in quietly and kissed her good-night and 
went down and climbed into the ear with 
the Campions. 

I did not know that there was a rock 
ahead of me on which Hazel’s and my hap- 
piness might be dashed to pieces. . . . ! 

ELL, as it happened, the kid decided 

about this time to cut his first tooth, 
and he certainly made it a matter of history. 
All I hoped was that it would happen in his 
sleep, but Hazel said he'd made up his 
mind not to sleep, or let her sleep either, 
and it really did look like it. At any rate the first 
thing I heard every night when I came up the street 
was my son wailing, and if I so much as touched him 
he’d beat the air with his fists and start whooping all 
over again. Of course, it was hard on Hazel, but it was 
absolutely fierce for me. 1 simply had to get away from 
the house as soon asi I'd hurried through my uninteresting 
and lonely dinner, and about five doors away was near 
enough to be out of reach of the sound of it, and yet on 
hand in case Hazel needed me. Once or twice I tried 
staying up in the nursery, but Hazel said it only made 
her nervous to have me about, because she realized. how 
overworked I must be at the office, and how I ought to 
have my rest. She said, hadn't (Continued on page 26) 
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Sylvia 
of the 
tubbles 


A Serial Story of 
Life’s Springtime 


By JEWELL BOTHWELL TULL 


Illustrations by Victor C. Anderson 


NOTE:—in case you missed the first installments, 
there is a synopsis on page 37. 


LD DR. LYNN came back that after- 
noon, and the next day; sometimes twice 
a day, for two anxious weeks, for Sylvia 
was very, very ill. A melancholy pall 
had fallen over the Little Gray House 
over the Stubbles in fact, for not an in- 
habitant there but had been brightened 
and cheered at sometime or other by 
Sylvia’s sunny curls and loving: little 
ministrations.. Every day a square white 
envelope came in the mail from Dr. Billy, to be read 
by the Princess Sylvia when she was well enough. 
Daddy Jim, piled them in a neat little stack on the mantel 
shelf. . 

One dreary morning when Sylvia seemed particularly 
apathetic, Leah carried the little packet of letters into 
her bedroom, 

“See here, Honey,” she said holding them up, “all these 
nice fat letters from Doctor Billy. You must hurry up 
and get better so you can read ’em.” 

Sylvia turned her face away and was silent for several 
moments. Then a weak little voice came from the pil- 
lows: ‘Leah, s’posen’ I should die and never, never read 
the letters and—” 

“Oh, no, Honey, you ain’t going to die—we won't let 
you—you mustn’t talk that way.” The slender figure 
swiftly knelt at the bedside and the dark head went down 
on the pillow beside the golden one, while silent tears 
*trickled down Leah’s cheeks. 

‘Don’t ery, Leah,” said Sylvia, stretching out a white 
little hand. “What are you crying for? I’m not afraid 
to die—not one bit afraid—if that’s it. Course I'd be 
sorry to leave Daddy Jim and Doctor Billy and you and 
the Lonely Lady 4nd everybody—but you see, Leah, 
when the Gates opened for me, like they did for the Poet, 
my mother’d be there—she’d be awfully glad to see me, 
I know. And there’d be the Poet and Jester—I’d love 
to see the Poet again—he could tell me a lot more 
stories and songs and things and maybe I could tell 
them to you in your dreams, or on summer days when 
you’re out in the fields and the sun is shining so bright 
you have to squint, and you can just see the breeze— 
going, oh, so softly—softly over the grass—” The little 
voice grew fainter, and the purple eyelids slowly closed, 
and: Leah, thinking she was asleep, started to tiptoe 
from the room. 

But Sylvia ealled her back. “Don’t go, Leah, I wasn’t 
asleep. I just got to thinking about the Poet, and that’s 
why I shut my eyes.” She smiled faintly. 

“Leah, there’s something I’d like to ask you to do for 
me,” she began hesitatingly. “Do you s’pose you could?” 

“Sure, I could do anything for you, Honey. What is 
it you want?” 

“Well, would you just as soon read to me out of the 
Bible?” 

A startled expression flashed across Leah’s face and 
her chin quivered, but nodding an affirmative, she arose 
quickly and left the room, her shoulders shaking with 
suppressed sobs. 

“Jimminy crickets!” she cried, throwing her apron 
-over her head, “she’s going to die sure. I know she is. 
They always want the Bible read to ’em just before 
they do. Oh, dear God, please, please, don’t let her die. 
Tl be good forever’n ever, amen, if you'll only let her 
live!’ She wrung her hands in a paroxysm of grief. 
Then, summoning all her will power she suppressed her 
weeping, bathed her eyes at the kitchen sink and _ hur- 
ried back to Sylvia with the little blue-bound Bible 
which always lay on the center table in the sitting room. 


AILY the Lonely Lady picked her way down the 
hill, through the snowdrifts which had followed on 

the heels of its whistling winds and cold rains, to bring 
the little patient hot, nourishing broths, or delicate pud- 
dings or crystal clear jellies and palatable, out-of-season 
fruits. The Tweenies came to shovel paths, to make 
grotesque snow men in the vain hope that “tomorrow” 
Sylvia would be well enough to come to the window and 
look out. to help Daddy Jim take care of Bumps, or to 


“TI always wanted to be the chap to give you your first diamond, Princess” 


bring stiff little nosegays of red and white geranium 
blossoms cut from their mother’s house plants. Mrs. 
Jones came one morning, pulling the Jones Baby on a 
soap-box sled, to inquire how Sylvia was getting along. 

“Oh, I'm so thankful she’s going to get better,’ she 
said. “It’s to her I partly owe my baby’s life. He was 
very, very sick—dying, in fact, when she brought in a 
doctor and he saved him.” 

“Yes, that was Dr. Billy,’ said Leah. “His father is 
takin’ care o’ Sylvia—he’s comin’ in the gate right now.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Jones rising suddenly and taking the 
cooing baby out of Leah’s arms, “I must go—no, don’t 
get up, I'll go right out the back door. I’ve got to stop 
at Granny Evans’ for—” 

“But why don’t you wait until the doctor’s been here 
and see what he says about her?” 

“No—I must go—it’s just as well that he don’t see 
me here. He doesn’t care to see me or me him. I'll 
come in again,” said Mrs. Jones with nervous haste, and 
made a hurried exit the back way. 

“Wumph!” said Leah as the door closed upon her, 
‘wonder what her awful hurry is, all of a sudden.” 


LD Doctor Lynn brought good news from the sick 

room, where Daddy Jim had been relieving Leah for 
a couple of hours. The crisis was safely past, he said, 
and with continued good care there is no reason why 
Sylvia should not recover rapidly, and be well enough 
to enjoy Christmas with the rest of them. 

The Little Gray House took on an air of joyful antici- 
pation. Sylvia was getting better; the sun was going 
to shine again; Christmas was coming, and it would 
bring Doctor Billy with it. 

Daddy Jim broke the beautiful news to Sylvia 
gently, for she was still weak. 

“Do you know, that Ogre has promised me the most 
gorgeous Christmas present, all done up in—not tissue 
paper—but what do you s’pose—in a patchwork quilt 
and a blue bathrobe and a pink flannel nightie!” Sylvia 
smiled and turned her head eagerly on the pillow. “Why, 
Daddy Jim, that sounds just like me!” 

“Well—that’s just what it is—you! Im going to 
have you all well, and downstairs by Christmas day— 
maybe before.” 

“T’ve been sick, haven’t I, Daddy Jim?” 

“Yes, dear, but it’s all over now, and you’re getting 
better every minute of every day.” 


very 


“And Leah’s been taking care of me, hasn’t she—and 
you and the Ogre, too? But he wasn’t cross.” 
“No indeed,” said Daddy Jim, stroking her little 


white hand. 

“T had awfully funny dreams, Daddy, all mixed-up 
ones about men with big whips, chasing the Lonely 
Lady, and I thought you were singing the Poet’s songs 
downstairs all the time, and Bumps kept running away 
with me, and Doctor Billy was shooing a white butter- 
fly all over the Lonely Lady’s garden and it kept turn- 
ing into Leah and trying to fly through the gates—the 
ones the Poet went through—and I can’t remember the 
rest, Daddy Jim, but it made my head ache.” 

‘Don’t think about it, dear,” he replied. “Just think 
about the happy times ahead of us with you all well, 


Fairmont 
Try 


and Doctor Billy spending the holidays in 
where he ean run out here often and visit with us. 
now, to rest.” 

So Sylvia turned her little pale face to the wall, and 
was soon in the land of sleep where the dreams were all 
happy ones. 

Once she began to get better, her strength and color 
and appetite came back by leaps and bounds, and by 
two days before Christmas she felt almost as well as 
ever. . Gruff old Dr. Lynn had discontinued his visits, 
except for an occasional brief call, when he happened to 
be driving through the Stubbles. 


{ HAD been greatly impressed by Leah’s ability as’ 

a nurse, and had proposed to Daddy Jim that he take 
her to his own home, to help old Hannah, who had looked 
after the Lynn family ever since the mother had died 
many years ago, and who was getting rather slow. 

Daddy Jim had acquiesced at once. That would be a 
fine plan, he thought, and he was glad that Leah was 
to find so good a home. And so, Leah left the Little 
Gray House at the Stubbles for the Big Stone House 
at Fairmont. ; 

Sylvia had looked forward with sadness to the day 
she was to go, and had spent a tearful half-hour after 
her departure, shut in the pantry, hiding her face against 
Minerva’s furry side, until Daddy Jim found her. “I’m 
just erying, Minerva, because Leah’s going to leave me 
and beeause I’m feeling sorry for myself. ’Course I’m 
glad she’s going to live at Dr. Billy’s house and to have 
a nice home and folks to be good to her,” he heard her 
saying, and Minerva had sympathetically licked the 
quivering chin with a rough pink tongue. 

And then, before the tears were fairly dry, the mail 
man had left a square white envelope with a note from 
Dr. Billy to Daddy Jim. He read it aloud to Sylvia. 


‘Dear Mr. Gray: 
I’ve just landed in Fairmont, and every- 
thing’s in a muddle at our house, FEverybody’s 
got an awful grouch on, from Dad to Hannah. 
I knew this note would beat me to the Stubbles— 
I’m coming out Monday, so I sent it on to give 
you time to prepare to grant my humble request. 
It isn’t really humble at all, but the height of 
presumption. Here it is: May we borrow Sylvia 
for a few days, over Christmas, I mean. If we 
may, I'll take her back to the ‘House of the 
Grouches’ with me, when I come on Monday. 
There—it’s out. As a budding physician I can’t 
prescribe anything that would be more beneficial 
to the household in general. Will you come, too, 
and spend Christmas with us? 
“Here’s hoping Doctor Sylvia doesn’t disap- 
point us. If she does, 
“Gloomily yours, 


“Well?” said Daddy Jim. 

“Well?” echoed Sylvia. “Will you go?” 

Daddy Jim looked steadily from the window and a 
queer worried expression crossed his face. “To Fair- 
mont?” he said tonelessly. ‘‘Why, I ecouldn’t go, dear. 
There are the fires—they couldn’t be left—and Bumps 
and Minerva to feed and—” (Continued on page 14) 


Dr. Billy.” 


Woman’s World 


It was an hour and a half later that David found her out on the old Indian mound 


The Samaritan and the Law 


HEN little Davey Gatler was just four 
years old he first heard the story of the 
good Samaritan; and the question which 
he expressed in thin, ehildish treble was 
this—““But, mammy, what ’f the sick 
man had been a bad man, too, or some- 
body the off’cers wanted? How was 
the S’maritan t’ know?” 

Some twenty-four years later the same 
David Gatler traveling slowly along on 

horseback up Eagle’s-beak mountain, watched, with a 

certain amount of curiosity, a spot on the trail some 

half-mile ahead of him in the twilight. He had been 
observing for fifteen minutes now, this spot which while 
it undeniably moved, made no apparent progress forward. 

Glad of sométhing, if nothing more than an unusual 
blot on the landseape, with which to enliven the tedious 
ride up-moutain, the young farmer speculated idly as 
his horse plowed clumsily along through the sticky, red 
elay and gradually came nearer the spot. Soon it began 
to take shape and the rather apathetic interest of the man 
quickened to a lively attention when it finally revealed 
itself as a girl. As he approached David Gatler gazed in 
unfeigned astonishment at the bedraggled little figure be- 
fore him. 

“Good evenin’,’ he finally vouchsafed, eivilly enough. 

“Good—good evenin’,’ stammered the girl and en- 
deavored as she did so to step out of the road. 

Then the puzzle was solved. The sucking clay hung 
on to her strapless slippers with such tenacity that at 
each step which the girl attempted she stepped out of 
her shoes. 

To add to her plight it had begun to rain, a misty, 
diagonal rain, and already little pools of ochre slime were 
filling in the uneven surface of the roadbed. As the girl 
made a violent effort to lift shoes and all from the travel- 
er’s path, an ankle turned, and she fell directly into a 
mudhole, splattering the yellow mire into a wide radius 
on the diameter of which stood David. 

Thinking to spare the feelings of the girl whose face 
erimsoned in mortification, the man laughed heartily, as 
though being sprayed with liquid mud was one of the 
most enjoyable things possible to mortal estate. 

3ut somehow his laughter did not have the desired 
effect and he paused suddenly, conscious of that sound 
which is directly opposed to mirth. The girl was ery- 
ing—heart-brokenly. David Gatler was not used to sob- 
bing women about him and he stood for a moment, panic- 
stricken, seeking for soothing words which would not 
come and wondering what to do, before it occurred to 
him that possibly a good move would be to lift the con- 
vulsively weeping girl from the mud. 


If you believed the girl you loved had 
broken the law, would you turn her 
over to the authorities or would you 


do as David Gatler did? 


By ALMA BOICE HOLLAND 
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It was an awkward situation for sure! As he swung 
from his horse the young mountaineer felt a bit glad that 
the erying girl had covered her eyes with her hands. 
Seeure in the safety of knee-length rubber boots David 
Gatler trod firmly through the moist, glutinous clay, and 
with ease lifted the wet little figure up out of it. 


HE girl struggled a trifle as he raised her in his arms, 

then grew quiet in fright for fear he would set her 
down again; for once having helped her out of the mud 
David did not know just exactly what he should do with 
her. Je looked about him in perplexity. Mud, nothing 
but mud to north, south, east and west—and it was rain- 
ing! The entire landscape held but one spot which was 
not soft, sticky brownish-red—and that was the white spot 
on Dapple’s back behind the saddle. So David set the 
girl up there. 

Then, his arms free and regardless of wind and rain, 
the man removed his wide hat and surveyed her con- 
cernedly. : 

“Tt’s—it’s too bad ye got stuck”—he floundered help- 
lessly. “We never try to make the trail in rainy season 
*cept on horseback. I’m—lI’m glad that I happened along 
—an’—an’ I never meant to laugh at you—” 

The lifted arms came down from the eyes suddenly. 
“Then—why,” she accused searchingly, “why did you 
laugh ?” 

“Because,” he told her positively, soberly, “I was so 
glad that it was me who’d found you, and that I e’d 
give you a lift.” David returned her gaze steadily, un- 
flushing, and because there was nothing else she could 
do the girl pretended to believe him. 

“Tf—if you'll tell me for where you’re headed?—” he 
questioned then. 

At the words a worried light gleamed from the red- 
rimmed eyes; then they closed slowly anda little grimy 
hand rubbed them softly as though they were aching. 
But David was possessed of a sudden suspicion that this 
was to.coneceal the fear which he had glimpsed at his 


question ; and also that the stranger was seeking a brief 
space to think. Ile observed her more closely. In spite, 
of the mud which compassed her round about, the apparel 
of the girl was good; a severe little suit and tailored hat 
that would have passed muster anywhere—and then the 
item of the strapless slippers which was the immediate 
cause of her plight—and his, he ruminated soberly, for 
David was homeward bound, tired and hungry after a 
long day in the village. She was undoubtedly a stranger 
for mountain-folk are never intrigued into such plainly 
treacherous footwear. Probably some— 

The man’s speculations were interrupted by a hurried 
volley of short sentences which in no wise assisted his 
solution. 

“I’m not heading anywhere in particular. I’m so tired 
right now that all I want is to get somewhere and rest. 
Is—is there a farm near which would take a boarder? 
If there is, that is where IT want to go. And—and if. 
you will be so kind—I would be glad to . . . pay 
: . trouble!” 

David caught the last words incoherently. ‘The girl 
swayed slightly up on Dapple’s back and her face 
whitened. Instinctively the man raised his arms to 
steady her. She must be taken somewhere at once—she 
was overtired and apt to faint. David had heard of 
this phenomenon of womankind. He swung himself 
carefully up on the saddle in front of her, speaking easily, 
reassuringly as he did so. 

“Just don’t you worry, missy! I know a fine place 
to board and it happens to be nearest here, too. We'll 
be there in no time.” He giddapped softly to Dapple 
and as the horse with its double burden started obediently 
on up the trail David was suddenly conscious of an 
electrifying thrill; for two arms had first clung to his 
trees back, then passed round him and clasped firmly — 
there. 


HEY climbed slowly upward and the shadows of hill- 

twilight deepened and fluttered about them. The 
rain continued to fall softly, steadily. Twice a shoe of the 
horse skidded and caused him to stumble. David ven- 
tured a nonchalant question to the girl and discovered 
that fatigue had overcome her and that she slept. Fear- 
ful lest sleep and a stumble on Dapple’s part should 
loosen the clasped hands, David undertook to hold them 
firmly in place, letting the old horse, for the most part, 
pick its own way homeward. 

There was a certain comforting softness in the little 
white hands which were cold and damp and David held 
them closely, seeking to warm them. She was so plainly 
out of place in this great rough country. What-—really— 
—was she doing here? 
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The twilight deepened and the mud turned gray and 
an early moon cast a sickly light filteringly through the 
rain clouds. Then suddenly a bright star relieved the 
somberness and David moved his cramped shoulders 
against which the girl’s tired head had fallen; and as 
was his custom when beholding the first gleam from the 
oi} lamp which was set in the window for him, gave a 
little half-reverent salute. His companion moved un- 
easily and the man wondered what his mother would say 
to the advent of this stranger-guest. Then David heard 
her soft voice relating happily—‘And he lay there by the 
roadside in sore distress knowing not what he should 
do. But a certain Samaritan came and he took him up 
and carried him to an inn and cared for him”—and David 
knew that it would be all right. 

And it was all right! Since his little-boy days there 
had always been for Hepsibah Gatler a distinctive cere- 
mony of eager surprise in the home-comings of her son, 
whether he had journeyed to the city, the village or just 
a neighboring farm. For always David brought some- 
thing home to her; and in nine cases out of ten the 
something was the thing farthest from her thoughts. 

Did she look for a silk waist from the city; she would 
probably get a glass rolling-pin whieh would delight her 
far in excess of what the garment would have done. Did 
she think that a trip to the village would yield a new 
dish pan, it was.much more likely to be a new bonnet, 
unusually becoming and of the most expensive type ; while 
if she secretly anticipated having David bring Dora 
Hatton back for a visit with her as the result of a 
friendly trip across mountain, what David would actually 
bring would be a setting of white leghorn eggs or a recipe 
for a new quince jelly. 


Jpuraek Ul OLE St0s 


O, YOU see, it was searcely in order for David’s mother 
S to be surprised at anything David might carry home. 
But it must be confessed that when her splendid six-foot 
son appeared suddenly in the doorway, holding in his arms 
a girl with rain-soaked clothing and bewildered, sleepy 
eyes, that the countenance of the older woman registered 
mild astonishment. 

‘“Why—what—who?”’ she stammered gently as she 
hurried towards the pair. 

David, with one foot, moved a rocking chair up closer 
to the fireplace and deposited the girl therein before he 
answered. 

Coralie Gordon, for such, she had told David—on the 
way to the house—was her name, looked at him anxiously 
as he spoke and his words brought relieved remembrance 
to her sleep-perplexed mind. 

“T found her,’ he told his mother then, ‘down along 
the trail’—an amused smile which threatened appearance 
was quickly subdued as Coralie lifted tired eyes to his 
face, and he finished quite gravely—‘“stuck in the mud!” 

“Stuck in the mud?” questioned the wondering Hep- 
sibah and her mother-glance took in the bedraggled slime- 
covered clothing and the wet-stockinged feet from which 
both slippers, heavy with mud, had been lost during the 
trip. 

Coralie nodded a weary acquiescence. 

“Why, you pore little lamb—out in all this rain—no 
umbreller an’ tryin’ to walk up the trail! You pore, 
dear, tired little child!” And she began with tender 
fingers to unfasten the wet, clinging coat. 

David stood helplessly by for an instant, and then 
mumbling something about getting some wood for a fire, 
he left the room. , 

Coralie sat tense until the back door slammed, then 
relaxed into a wilted despairing heap which raised mourn- 
ful eyes to David’s mother who was deftly stripping her 
of her soggy garments and crooning the while. 

“Laws-a-merey, but you're wet, you pore little 
ducklin’ you. How’d you ever happen t’ start up trail 
on foot in this season? An’ who be you goin’ to visit?” 
It was as plain to Hepsibah as it had been to her son 
that the girl did not “belong” and the only alternative 
which entered her simple mind was that Coralie was one 
of those transient visitors whose coming is a nine-days’ 
topic for conversation in the mouutains and who fur- 
nishes material for tolerant criticism after her departure ; 
a town-bred relative usually of one of the mountaineers. 


EPSIBAH speculated now as she went to fetch a great 

searlet quilt in which to wrap her guest. Plainly the 
pore little thing was too near all to pieces to talk. Very 
likely Jane Thomas’s second cousin from Mercerville, 
that she was always a talkin’ about—or—could it be?— 
little Birdie Seaton who had visited the Gatlers with 
her mother when she was just a little tike: and who had 
left weepin’ big salt tears and eryin’ from the bottom of 
her anguished heart that she’d come back just as soon 
as she was big enough! 

Returning with the quilt, the older woman scrutinized 
Coralie eagerly for the resemblance, then shook her head 
negatively with something of disappointment in the slow 
denial. 

From the kitchen to which David had returned came 
the fragrant odor of coffee, crushed in the bean and boiled 
immediately. Wither the aroma or the great’ crimson 
comfort on which the embers of the fire east warm, red 
shadows, sent color to the face of the girl. She looked 
up with something of animation. 

“I’m sorry,” she said then, slowly, ‘‘to cause you so 
much trouble. I didn’t know how hard it would be to 
walk and I wasn’t 
dressed very suit- 
ably. I managed 
pretty well at 


first, but then I got tired—and,” she smiled whimsi- 
eally, “the mud was stronger than I was. Then it 
rained and I don’t know just what I should have 
done if—the man—” 

“David,” interpolated David's mother softly, ‘my 
David !” 

Coralie’s eyes fell slowly. “Is this—is this David's 


home ?” 
e “Yes,” assented Hepsibah happily. ‘David brought you 
home. I’m his mother,” she introduced herself proudly— 


It’s Shorely Goin’ to Rain 
By W. S. Puiues 


HEN th’ air gits awfully sultry ’n the sun's jiss 
bilin’ down, 
"N big white clouds a raisin’ ’n jiss a spreadin’ ’roun’, 
Ye’ll see everybudy husslin’, hurrin’ with th’ hayin’, 
Workin’ ’way like all p’sessed, nobody a-playin’ ; 
Catt’l sling ther hed ’n bellers down ’n th’ pastur’ lot, 
Fer hoss jiss chew ’ith all ’r mite when th’ weather's 


hot. 

"E’ yeh watch these things a little yeh’ll see th’ meanin’ 
plain, 2 

"N set down this here in yer book—it’s shorely goin’ 
to rain. 


Out ’p under the wagin, er ’n th’ shadder o’ th’ house, 
Th’ chick’ns a pantin’ ’ith ’re tungs clean out ther 
mouths. 

Ole dog hez quit a-barkin’ at th’ wagins goin’ by, 

Jiss lays under th’ doorstep, pantin’ like he’d die. 

Joe ’n Ann Mariar, out ’n th’ gard’n lot, 

Go on circumventin’ weeds ’n ’low its might’ hot. 

Yeh jiss watch these things a spell, yeh’ll see th’ 

; meanin’ plain, - 
"N set down this here in yer book—it’s shorely goin’ 


to rain. 

Hlosses stomps ‘n ‘switch ther tail aroun’ like all 
p’sessed, 

(Flies on these here kind o’ days don’t give ’em any 
rest), 


Aunt Balindy, she puts off her trip to town, 

Fer she rightly reckon it'll soon be pourin’ down. 

Th’ birds down ’n th’ medder seem to know they’s 
sompthin’ wrong, 

’N stidder hollerin’ ret out loud, jiss sing a twitterin’ 


song. 

Mind what I’m tellin’ yeh, yeh’ll see th’ meanin’ 
plain, 

’"N stidder hollerin’ ret out loud, jiss sing a goin’ to 


rain. 


“an’ we'll take good care of you overnight. Then to- 
morrow—” 

“But,” interrupted the girl anxiously, “I asked to 
be taken some place that would keep a boarder. Some 
place where I could pay my way for a few weeks—and— 
and—” confusion cloided her voice, ‘where I could 
just be—taken—on faith!” 

Hepsibah opened her mouth to speak but just then 
David re-entered the room bearing a big walnut tray on 
which was a steaming cup of coffee, a breast of cold 
chicken, some green pepper chowchow, a generous square 
of corn bread and a pot of thick cream. These he placed 
awkwardly on the red-covered lap of the girl who thanked 
him with hungry eyes, while Hepsibah, with a certain 
knowledge of “city manners,’ turned hurriedly kitchen- 
ward in search of a dinner napkin. 

Morning dawned fair and clear and David and _ his 
mother talking together in the early hours agreed that the 
still sleeping occupant of the square bed should remain 
with them—on faith, as she desired. 

And let it be here stated that this is a severe test to 
put to a mountaineer. Generations of feuds and of be- 
ing constantly on the alert for “revenuers” have made him 
an inherently suspicious being. The families who dwell 
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among the big hills know each other. In truth, not only 
do they know each other, but are equally familiar with 
the generations which have gone before. A stranger is 
one to be viewed with distrust and unless he can satis- 
factorily explain his presence in the eountry where men 
age between soil and sky, then he is not weleome; and 
is apt, if necessary, to be made acquainted with “the fact. 
Every bush along the roadside and every tree wide enough 
to shelter an upright body becomes a menacing thing and 
even the huge boulders which are lodged on the mountain 
sides have a way of becoming dislocated and crashing 
down into the trails. 


Be this was different. Coralie was a woman and her 
apparent helplessness had wakened the kindly charity 
and the protective instinct for which the hill-people are 
equally noted. Her advent became for the little family 
a rare spice to flavor the monotony of their daily life and 
a new zest was added, by her presence, to the routine of 
daily existence. 

for Hepsibah Gatler it assumed the form of the mother- 
element. David had so long grown past mothering and 
was so awe-inspiring in his six-foot strength, that the 
older woman gave vent to that repressed form of her 
being in earing for Coralie. There was a new, exquisite 
joy in hovering about the clear-eyed girl who responded 
to her fluttering solicitude with grateful affection. 

The appetite with which her guest accepted the simple 
meals which Hepsibah prepared, pleased the older woman 
immeasurably and she derived a keen and especial enjoy- 
ment from the praise which Coralie bestowed upon her 
pickled peaches and carefully blended succotash and 
little round gherkins and the like; for there is nothing 
lies so near to the heart of the farm woman as her 
culinary skill! 

But when after a week, Coralie begged to be allowed to 
help with the different tasks, Hepsibah’s delight was 
equalled only by that of the girl herself in the fascinating 
processes of producing clear apple jelly and creamy, yel- 
low butter, solid as cheese, and spicing in mellow cider 
vinegar, the crop of tiny green cucumbers. 

Then there were added joys which included David. 
Carrying him tests of her pies and cakes to where he 
worked in the fields; proudly accepting his generous 
praise and granting the always handy second helping; 
hunting along the pasture lands, in the cool of the evenings, 
for hen’s nests with their white contents; weaving daisy 
chains with which to lead home Brindle and Bossie and 
Bell to be stabled overnight—all parts of that certain 
sweet simplicity possible to plain living. 

Twelve days passed magically and David came to 
realize that the faith which Coralie had exacted from him 
was being shot through with strange, new thrills of a 
calm-disturbing nature. She was so little and so wist- 
ful and so obviously in need of protection of some sort 
or other! The ringing of the dinner-bell by her hands 
had taken on the tone of chimes and the noonday reunion 
about the table, prosaic as it was in fact, became, when 
touched with.the new alchemy, a thing of romance and 
adventure. David could not but wonder about this un- 
invited yet a thousandfold. welcome guest and the emo- 
tion which she aroused in him caused him to be anxiously 
conscious of the fear-widening eyes each day as she heard 
the train whistle in the valley. 


HERE came one of those pregnant days when it seems 

to be granted to mortals to sense coming events before 
they have quite happened. The very air was permeated 
with a vague disquietude. Hepsibah, busying herself with 
making the doughnuts which Coralie liked, burned her 
hand in the hot grease; and the girl with a frightened 
little cry bandaged the burn in soda and kissed her—and 
Hepsibah cried and Coralie cried and David, coming to 
the kitchen door and finding them thus, gazed in astonish- 
ment and was none the less bewildered after he was 
vouchsafed the explanation. Truly women—all women— 
must be taken on faith. They were a puzzling lot. 

And even as the three of them talked and the wet-eyed 
women laughed through their tears at this man-outsider 
who would understand them, there came echoing up from 
the level land below the shrill toot-too-oot of the once-a 
day train. David felt suddenly oppressed by that name- 
less instinct which misfortune sends before it; and 
Coralie, whose nature was that sort which betrays the 
impressions which it receives, gave evidence of uneasiness 
through her slightly quickened breathing and hesitant, 
parted lips. The man eyed her keenly as she rose with a 
little deprecatory gesture of ill-concealed nonchalance. 
Uepsibah, watching her son, saw his heart in his eyes, 
and dropped her head in a disturbed approval as he rose, 
a few minutes later, to follow the girl. 

But Coralie had disappeared and it was an hour and 
a half later before David found her out on the old Indian 
mound, which had once been a lookout and was sur- 
rounded by tight little pine trees, through which one 
could catch a broken glimpse of the trail as it wound it- 
self up the mountain. She turned as he found her and 
her eyes as they met his read what they told her, and held 
a newborn resoluteness. 


“David, you mustn’t!” she warned him gently. “I— 
I've done—something wrong! I’m not worth it.’ Her 


voice broke over the words as she gazed worriedly down 
the trail. 
“Not worth it?’ David’s arms were drawing her close 


but she drew 
ae away unsteadily. 
j a yy 
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As you look at a sleeping child, sleep seems almost the simplest of natural functions. 
It really is one of the most complex. It leads deep into such sciences as physiology, 
neurology and psychology, where only the training of the specialist can follow it. 


| e Fascinating Science 
oh of Sleep. 


Some day, perhaps, a psychologist will write the drama of a sleep- 
less night. ' 

He will picture for you all the nerve-centers that won’t or can’t 
obey the desire for sleep. Show you the inner struggle for rest going 
on in the spinal cord and brain. 

Coming finally to the bed, spring and mattress you sleep on. 

* * * 


Simmons has seized and developed the opportunity to follow 
science in making equipment for sleep. 

Take, as typical, Simmons Springs. 

Not a hit or miss “factory product.” But developed scientifically 
from a full knowledge of s/eep—its source, causes and how to invite it. 

The difference is hard to express in words. But compare the firm 
resiliency of a Simmons Spring with the best of the old-type bed 
springs you ever slept on. 

SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEWYORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices, Kenosha, Wis.) 


When you ask your dealer for Simmons Springs, he will give you 
choice of three types 
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The ‘‘Kenilworth’? Coil Spring 


The first bed spring to embody the science 
of balanced compensating com- 
pression and tension. 


The Simmons Box Spring 


In which science takes the place of guess- 
work characteristic of old-style box springs. 


The ‘Slumber King”” Spring 


Utilizing the elasticity of metal slats in 
balanced combination with the 
tension of helicals. 


Simmons Beds—Built for Sleep Simmons Springs—Built for Sleep 
$8.00 to $75.00 $5.50 to $50.00 
Simmons Mattresses—Built for Sleep—$10.00 to $60.00 


Be sure to see the Simmons Label on Bed, Spring and Mattress 
before you buy—tThe Simmons Label is your assurance of sleeping equipment 


built for sleep. All genuine Simmons Beds, Springs and Mattresses have it. No 
others have. 


SIMMONS BEDS - 


Built for Sleep 
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“Coralie,” a certain throatiness crept 
into the man’s voice, “you don’t mean 
that! It don’t matter to me what 
you’ve run away from. You needn’t 
tell me what it is even and I’ll prove 
to you that it won’t make any difference. 
I love you, girl, and I want you—on 
faith !”’ 

David waited quietly. 

“You can’t,” she told him soberly, 
“build love on faith. It might start 
off well, but it wouldn’t hold out, for 
faith by itself is not strong enough to 
support love. It has to be joined to 


knowledge and confidence and _ trust. 
And—and I—can’t give you _ these, 
David! It—it involves somebody else!” 


Her eyes fell beneath his scrutiny. 

“Somebody else?” and the pain was 
plainly visible. 

“Yes!” There was struggle in the 
girl’s voice. ° “I betrayed the faith 
another man had in me—and—and I 
loved him with all my heart—and— 
the thing that I did was a—reflection 
on his honor! If I were to tell it 
to you, my whole sacrifice would have 


been in vain and my doing it would 


have been wasted—and”—a hysterical 
little sound eaught in her throat— 
“maybe—sometime—” 

David's teeth came together hard. “TI 
see,’ he told her gently then. ‘“It— 
it’s all right—and—” he placed a com- 
forting hand awkwardly on her arm 
as they turned back toward the house, 
“T wouldn’t worry too much about it. 
It’s a funny old world anyhow, come 
to think of it. What’s right today 
is wrong tomorrow, an’ what’s wrong 
today may be just as right the day 
after. If he’s any sort of a man he'll 
come to realize—” 

He was cut off by a frightened move- 
ment on the part of the girl. 

“David!” she gasped; and the man 
saw she was looking down the trail. 

His gaze followed hers, but encoun- 
tered nothing but sunlight on rocks 
and trees and orange-colored slopes of 
broom-sage, with here and there a pine 
or cedar standing out in green relief. 

“Watch, David!” she beseeched him 
without looking up. And David, won- 
dering if it could be a copperhead, 
looked carefully out ahead. 

“There he is!” whispered the girl, 
excitedly, catching hold of his arm 
. . . and then it was plain. 


UST emerging from around one of 
the many turns in the road was the 
figure of a man, on horseback, and at- 
tired in blue serge, which marked him 
a stranger in the hills. 
“Who is it, Coralie?” 
But the girl at his side, tense with 
fright, was imploring apprehensively. 
“Hide me, David—hide me! Oh, he 


mustn’t find me yet—not for two more 
days. Oh, David . UE eels 
you must! Quick! Where? Oh, 
David where? 


The traveler had turned the last curve 
which hid him from their sight and in 
five more minutes would be in view of 
the house. The girl was undoubtedly 
terror-ridden and David could not think 
of a single place to hide her. The 
little house had neither attie nor cellar 
and the simple furniture therein had 
not been designed as a possible hiding 
place. He looked about him helplessly 
—then—the same thing drew the atten- 
tion of both himself and the girl. 

It was the cistern! A great round 
rock-lined hole of water, covered with a 
big wooden disc, from which the water 
was drawn on oceasion by means of a 
bucket tied to a rope. 

David gazed at Coralie a half-moment 
speculatively. “I believe you e’d do it— 


you’re not very heavy—” 
But Coralie was already tugging fran- 
tically at the great wooden top. 
Two minutes. later the girl, with two 
feet planted firmly on the rim of the 
large wooden bucket and hands elasp- 
ing the rope which suspended it, had 
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been let halfway down the cistern; the 
end of the rope fastened securely to a 
stake at the top and the big wooden 
cover pushed back in place. 

David had time to possess himself of 
the scythe which he kept for trimming 
the front yard grass and was busily 
at work when the stranger rounded the 
mound. 


Se FTERNOON,” greeted the man in 
blue serge tiredly as he mopped 
the sweat from his brow. 

“Afternoon,” returned David, lazily 
surveying the traveler with the insolent 
curiosity common in the hills. 

“Whew, but it’s hot! You’re Dave 
Gatler, I reckon? Feller I been lookin’ 
for! Mind ’f I get a drink?’ And Mr. 
Blue Serge, still wiping his neck with 
the handkerchief, swung from his horse 
and was halfway to the cistern before 
David's sharp “Stop!” halted him. 

“What's matter? Water don’t cost 
nothin’, does it?” 

“That water,’ David informed him 
pleasantly, “is bad! Cat got drowned 
in it yesterday. If you’ll come around 
to th’ well in the back I'll give you a 
drink of the best water in Wirt county.” 
David rose to put his words into action. 

“Tll have to tie this stag first. 
Throat’s dry as cotton. Say, young lad, 
where’s the strange girl that’s been 
hangin’ round this neck of th’ woods 
fer the last week or so?” 


“Strange girl?’ David laughed 
shortly. “Say, if there’s been any 
strange girl around these diggin’s lately, 
here’s one of Adam’s sons didn’t know 
anything about it.” 

Blue Serge faced him quickly, bark- 
ing sharply as he did so. ‘Don’t lie to 
me! I know better. I’ve got facts in- 
disputable. News travels purty fast 
these days an’ ’specially news of an 
escaped criminal.” 

“Criminal!” echoed David stupidly. 

“That’s what I said!’ And the 
stranger turned back the lapel of his 
blue serge coat and displayed a sheriff's 
badge. “A thief! A girl who .stole 
from people who'd befriended her; and 
who was bein’ taken to the Industrial 
Home by a deputy sheriff. Th’ aban- 
doned thing not only got away but she 
took the deputy with her by some man- 
ner or means and we can’t rescue one 
till we find tother. And tother’s the gal 
you’re shieldin’ and ye’d just as well 
hand her over!” The steely look which 
the authority of the law puts into 
men’s eyes showed itself in the darting 
glance of the sheriff. 

“T don’t believe it,” exploded David. 
“You’re all wrong! It’s a lie on its 
face! And as for handin’ her over—I 
wouldn’t do it if she was here—but 
she’s not! Been gone two days!” He 
smiled derisively as the officer’s face 
registered first consternation then doubt. 

“Where'd she go?” he questioned | 
quickly. 

David shrugged his shoulders casually 
and did not answer. 

Quick suspicion leaped into the older 
man’s face as he turned abruptly to- 
ward the house. 

A cirele of thoughts raced themselves 
round in David’s brain. 

And then the moment of silence was 
broken by a sickening muffled splash. 

David groaned! The rope had broken 
and let Coralie fall down into the water 
of the dark cistern. There was not a 
fraction of a moment to spare. He 
must get down there, somehow, after 
her. Madly he ripped off his coat; for- 
gotten, the lesser menace of the law. 
Running steps carried him to the cis- 
tern while he shouted back directions to 
the amazed stranger. 

“Lay on the ground and reach that 
corduroy coat down far as you possibly 
ean—better get your own off and tied 
to it. The rope’s broke—” 

By this time David had the heavy 
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top off the old cistern and was looking 
down . . . into Coralie’s upturned, 
abashed face. 

“Tt was only the bucket that fell,” 
she murmered. “I hung on to the rope 
—but—you'll have to pull me up, I 
guess.” 

In his relief and haste to get her up 
out of the danger place, David forgot 
the stranger, until just as Coralie’s 
two feet touched the ground, there was 
a choked exclamation behind him, a 
flying form past, and the next instant 
Coralie was in the sheriff’s arms, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break. 

The tableau was unquestionably be- 
yond David. Of a sudden he felt tired 
and strangely old and bewildered. Co- 
ralie in the arms of the man who had 
called her a thief! Coralie erying and 
the man trying to keep from it. Coralie 
a prisoner escaped from a deputy who 
was taking her to a reform school— 
and yet undeniably glad to see the 
sheriff who would take her back! David 
wondered with a despairing sort of pain 
where the man was who had let her 
escape. He must be the somebody 
whom she had told him about. But— 
no—what was that she was saying? 


ORALIDPD turned to him flushed, wet- 
eyed, confused. 


“David, this is my Daddy ... my 
blessed, blessed Daddy, that I love with 
all my heart . . . and that I've dis- 
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graced past fixin’, 

David extended his hand awkwardly. 
“Glad -to know you, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Gordon,” responded the sheriff, put- 
ting a trembling hand in David's. 
“Samuel Gordon. And—and so it was 
my little girl ye was harborin”®” .. . 
wy own little girl that’s had her old 
Dad a ’most frantic,” he brushed a 
hand across his eyes. 

“But,” interrupted David, “I don’t 
understand—I—” 

Reassured, low laughter broke through 
Coralie’s tears. “Let me tell you, 
Da-a-avid,” she drawled the name out 
shyly. “You see, it was like this. Dad, 
here, had a prisoner—a girl—to take 
to the Industrial Home; and the day 
they were to start Dad took lumbago 
and couldn’t go and—and—” here the 
brightened voice faltered— “he pinned 
his faith and his deputy’s badge on 
me and—and I started with the girl. 
But,” Coralie turned to her father, “I 
felt so sorry for her, Daddy! She'd 
never had much of a chance, and she 
pleaded so piteous that she was in- 
nocent—and—and I believed that she 
was . . . and I knew it would hurt 
the reputation you'd worked so hard to 
build up—but I just couldn’t help it, 
Daddy, just couldn’t! She’d have to 
have two weeks, she said, to get clear 
away—and so I let ‘her go and then 
I was afraid I couldn’t deceive you and 
that you’d catch her again—so I just 
slipped off the train as it crawled 
through the mountains—and that is all 
and—Oh, what could I ever do to make 
it up to you?” Coralie’s head dropped 
in shame. 

The father of the woman looked at 
the lover of the woman and they estim- 
ated man to man. Then the sheriff 
turned away. 

“You explain to her, what it all 
amounts to,” he requested David. “We 
found out two days ago that the girl 
was not guilty. I guess I’ll get that 
drink.” 

And David explained in a language 
without words. 

Then the three of them went to find 
Hepsibah, who was making a fresh sup- 
ply of doughnuts. And David's mother 
drew Coralie close and answered her 
son’s twenty-four-year-old question. 

“Tt’s jest possible that th’ law does— 
- once in a lo-ong time—make a mis- 
take, but—a Samaritan never does.” 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Don’t You Miss 
this Money Saving 


Opportunity 


Your Free Copy of This 


GOLDEN JUBILEE CATALOGUE 


Fifty years’ experience in making low prices, in selecting worthy, 
serviceable goods, and offering them at a saving, has gone into the 
making of this big complete Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 

Your free copy is waiting here for you. To write for it today is to learn 
the lowest price you need to pay for everything you need for the Home, 


the Farm and the Family, 


There is a Cash Saving of at 
Least $50 for You 

Getting the right price today is 
a matter of choosing the right 
place at which to buy. To know 
the lowest price, to get the actual 
market price on everything you 
buy, will mean a saving of at least 
$50 on your needs and your fam- 
ily’s needs this season. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. quote 
the lowest prices possible on new, 
fresh merchandise of serviceable 
quality. We do not sell cheap un- 
reliable merchandise. We do sell 
good goods at the lowest cash 
prices of the year. To buy from 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is com- 
plete assurance of Satisfaction and 
Certain Saving. - 


Everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family 

For the Woman. Are you inter- 

ested in New York styles, the new- 

est styles? Ward’s own fashion ex- 

perts have selected in New York 


everything for you and for your 
children — coats, suits, dresses, 


hats and shoes, and all are offered 


to you at a big saving. 

For the Man. Do you want full 
value for your dollar? All your 
personal needs, everything from 
clothing to a good cigar, is offered 
you at prices that bring you the 
greatest return for your money. 

For the Home. Everything that 
goes to make the home modern 
and pleasant, rugs, wall paper, 
furniture and home furnishings are 
shown in this catalogue at prices 
that save many dollars. 

For the Farm. Everything the 
farmer needs—tools, roofing, fenc- 
ing, paint, hardware, of guaranteed 
dependable quality—at amazingly 
low prices. 

Every item in this catalogue is 
guaranteed exactly as pictured 
and described. Your money back 
if you are not entirely satisfied 
with everything you order. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Is Now Ready for You 


Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected service for you. 
_ After a year’s work, and study, originating 
and testing new systems, and employing ex- 
perts, we have perfected a new system that 


makes certain a very quick and satisfactory 
service to you. 


Practically every order that comes to 
Montgomery Ward & Co. this season will 
actually be shipped and on its way to you. 
in less than 48 hours. 


Lower prices, better merchandise, and now 
anew service. True it is indeed that ‘‘Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 
House, is Today the Most Progressive.” 


Mail this coupon to the one of our five houses nearest you 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO.,Dept. 99-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. 

(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 
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Are 
completely successful ? 


OES that important part of every outing — the dinner — 

fall flat because the salad is warm; or the beverage luke- 
warm and tasteless; the things that should be cold — warm 
and unappetizing; and nothing hot? Serve your outdoor dinner 
from Icy-Hots! Have everything appetizingly hot or temptingly 
icy-cold — as it should be! 


your picnic dinners 


Made in America, of American material, by American labor 
‘* Built for Lifetime Service” 


Icy-Hot picnic luncheons seem ‘‘just off the ice’”’ and “‘just out of the oven.” 
Hot things are piping hot — iced foods and beverages icy-cold, though 
you've been on the road half a day. 


Icy-Hots are helping millions of people to find greater enjoyment in health- 
ful, economical, outdoor recreation, because Icy-Hot ingenuity and manu- 
facturing skill have developed a variety of convenient Icy-Hot outing equip- 
ment at prices within the range of any purse. 


Icy-Hot Motor Restaurants, completely equipped, including knives, forks, 
plates and napkins, and Icy-Hot Carrying Cases for the hiker, are especially 
interesting to outdoor enthusiasts, Shock-absorbing construction makes 
Icy-Hots ideal for outdoor use. 


* Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee tag showing that it has been temperature 
tested. Guaranteed to keep contents hot twenty-four hours or cold three 
days. Look for name on bottom. Sold everywhere. Many styles and finishes. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CoO. 
163 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| PROMUCTS: | 
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| SESS" Icy-Hot 
i 62" Bottle Co. 
| 2-7163W.2ndSt., 
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—~ 7” Hot catalog. 
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“Oh, Daddy Jim!” said Sylvia coax- 
ingly, ‘‘couldn’t you go just for one day 
—for Christmas day, anyway? You 
could fix the fires before you go, in the 
morning, and they'd be all right by 
night, and Bumps and Minerva—”’ 

“No, no, little daughter, Daddy Jim 
can't possibly go,”’ he said firmly. “But 
Dr. Billy’s note sounds desperate. I 
think you'd better go.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t leave you alone, 
Daddy Jim—right at Christmas time.” 

“T can manage, dear, and I think 
perhaps the change will do you good. 
In fact, I’m highly in favor of the plan,” 
he added, as Sylvia’s enthusiasm seemed 
to waver. ‘We'll have our own little 
Christmas celebration together before 
you go. It won’t matter if it is a bit 
previous.”’ 

“Oh yes, let’s, with Dr. Billy and the 
Lonely Lady and the Tweenies, and it'll 
be just like last summer,’’ cried Sylvia 
clapping her hands. 

“And then I'll be perfectly content to 
lend you for a little while.” 


© IT was decided that Sylvia should 

go, and while Daddy Jim wrote an 
answer to Doctor Billy’s note, she began 
at. once to pack her little wicker suit- 
case (because, of course, half the pleasure 
of a journey lies in packing and repack- 
ing for days before you start), laying the 
carefully ironed handkerchiefs, which 
Mrs. Jones had sent home that morning, 
in precise piles, wrapping her ‘“‘best’’ 
hair ribbons in tissue paper, and laying 
out the blue embroidered Japanese 
kimono, which the Lonely Lady had 
brought during her illness, folded in its 
original creases. 

There were a dozen exciting little 
tasks to finish up for the Christmas 
celebration they were to hold at the 
Little Gray House before Sylvia's de- 
parture; the popcorn and cranberries to 
string for the tree; the presents to finish 
and wrap up and seal with Christmas 
seals, the mistletoe to hang in the door- 
way, and the holly wreaths in the win- 
dows. Sylvia fluttered from one to the 
other in pleasant anticipation. 

The day of Doctor Billy’s arrival 
crawled by at a snail’s pace, or so it 
seemed to her; but finally evening came. 
Everything was ready, the candles on 
the tree lighted; the logs in the fireplace 
crackling merrily; the presents piled up 
in front of the grate, and a huge plate of 
Granny Evan's luscious sugared dough- 
nuts on the kitchen table. Daddy Jim 
had gone to the barn to be sure that the 
door was securely fastened against the 
rising wind and that Bumps was warm 
and comfortable for the night. 

“There!’”’ gasped Sylvia in dismay. 
“T forgot to have Daddy Jim put up the 
mistletoe—and we've got to have that, 
same's the holly wreaths. They'll be 
coming any minute. I know I can fix it 
myself.’’ 

She darted into the kitchen and came 
back lugging a chair, the spray of mistle- 
toe and the tack hammer. The chair was 
quickly placed in the doorway, the big 
thick dictionary and a sofa pillow ad- 
justed to make it high enough, and up 
Sylvia clambered. She had taken but 


one wobbly drive with the little hammer ~ 


against the more wobbly pin, when there 
came a stamping of feet on the little 
front porch, a rush of cold, fresh air as 
the door quickly opened and closed and 
she found herself smothered and wrig- 
gling and gasping in the embrace of two 
strong arms and Doctor Billy’s beloved 
voice was crying ‘‘Merry Christmas! 
Happy New Year! Merry Christmas, 
Sylvia Sunshine,. Fairy Prince, Rainbow 
Star Child!” And Doctor Billy was 
planting big smacking kisses on her 
mouth and cheeks and forehead as he 
dangled the fallen mistletoe over her 
head and kept singing a rollicking song 
about “The sweetest time to kiss a miss, 
is under the mistletoe.”’ 

Before she had had time to catch her 
breath and really to know what had 
happened, Daddy Jim came hurrying in, 


and pretty soon the Lonely Lady. Then 
in a few minutes the Tweenies, washed 
and brushed to a beautiful state of rosi- 
ness and shininess, and so full of Christ- 
mas joy and rapture that it just naturally 
had to brim over and spread among the 
other guests, and it wasn't but a few min- 
utes before the rooms in the Little Gray 
House were ringing with jollity. The 
tissue paper packages were unwrapped 
amidst joyous ‘‘Oh’s!’’ and “Ah’'s’’; the 
very tiptoes of the stockings were ex- 
plored; the gay little tree was dismantled 
of its popcorn and its frosted cookies; 
Christmas carols were sung; and finally, 
when the last sugared doughnut had dis- 
appeared and the red and green candles 
began to burn low and send little drizzles 
of wax down through the fragrant green 
boughs, and when the tiniest Tweenie 
couldn’t hold one more puffy popcorn 
flake, the Lonely Lady remembered it 
was long past the polite time to go home. 
Dr. Billy said he knew it was, too, but as 
he was to take the hostess back to Fair- 
mont with him he had hardly liked to 
suggest breaking up the party. 

They bundled up the sleepy Tweenies 
and Daddy Jim helped the Lonely Lady 
into her warm fur coat and brought out 
Sylvia's suit case all packed for the 
journey. 2 

““Good-bye, Daddy, dear,’’ said Sylvia, 
gravely, reaching up to draw his face down 
to hers. ‘‘Are you perfickly sure you 
won’t be lonesome without me? It 
don’t seem’s if I ought to go and leave 
you on Christmas Day. Oh, please 
won't you see if you can’t help my Daddy 
Jim to keep from being lonesome?” she 
entreated, turning to the Lonely Lady. 
Sylvia thought her cheeks grew rosy as 
she bent over the tiniest Tweenie and 
pried a refractory button through a too- 
snug buttonhole—or perhaps it was the 
reflection from the flickering candles— 
but she smiled brightly and said: 

“Why, surely—Mr. Gray—if it would 
be less lonely for you to join me—us—for 
Christmas dinner J should like very much 
to have you—you see, when one is lone— 
when two are alone, they might so much 
better be together—I mean, of course, on 
a holiday like Christmas.” 

Daddy Jim nodded smilingly at her 
and said nothing, but a thoughtful, 
tender look, a look not quite like any 
that Sylvia had ever seen there before, 
crept into his eyes. ’ 

“Them’s my sentiments exactly,” 
Doctor Billy exclaimed enthusiastically, 
dancing a jig about the little living room 
and looking so earnestly at the Lonely 
Lady that there was no mistaking her 
blushes this time. 

“Well,’’ said Daddy Jim teasingly, 
“you see, Sylvia, you’ve managed to beg 
an invitation for Christmas dinner for 
your poor Daddy, so I don’t believe you 
need worry about him. Just go ahead 
and be the helpful dose of medicine that 
Doctor Billy hopes you'll be.” 

“T will, Daddy; dear,’’ she whispered, 
her rosy lips close to his ear, “‘I'lltry to 
remember the Secret the Poet found out, 
that I’m sent ‘to make the way bright.’’’ 


ND so she had driven off with Doctor 
Billy in the starry, winter night.: 

They had gone about a mile in silence 
when a grave little voice spoke from the 
depths of the fur robe. ‘‘Doctor Billy, 
did—which did you know first, the 
Lonely Lady or me?” 

“I knew you, Sylvia Sunshine. I 
never got a peep at the Lonely Lady un- 
til you had us all at that wonderful 
birthday party of yours last summer, 
She kept herself shut up in that house. 
I sometimes used to hope she'd get sick 
—not very sick, of course, but just 
enough to have to call me in.”’ 

Sylvia made no reply. Then, ap- 
parently changing the subject, she asked, 
“Do you ever feel as if—as if yoti might 
be a Prince?” ; 

Doctor Billy’s lips twitched at the 
corners, but his gray eyes were very 
thoughtful. ‘* Well,’’ he replied gravely, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Canning Vegetables and Fruits — 


Timely Advice Which May Save You Much Wasted Effort and Valuable Food 


ANNING and preserving are some- 
times spoken of as though they were 
one and the same process. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is quite a difference 
between them, for preserving means 
the cooking of fruits with a large 
amount of sugar so as to prevent 
fermentation, then storing it in con- 
tainers which are not of necessity 
air-tight; while canning denotes the 
putting up of foods either with or 
without sugar as the case may de- 
mand, always in absolutely air-tight 
containers. 

The secret of all successful canning is complete sterili- 
zation, followed by instantaneous and complete sealing. 
Two methods are used in eanning: 


Cold Pack Method 
FTER sealding, blanching and cold dipping where 
these are necessary, pack the food in the sterilized 
containers, then cover with liquid (water, syrup, stock 
or fruit juice according to the nature of the food being 
eanned) set the rubbers and covers in place but do 
not tighten them, then put the jars into the canner 
for sterilization. 
Open Kettle Process 

HIS is the older method and usually considered less 
satisfactory than the cold-pack process. Where it 
is used the foods are cooked in an open kettle, over the 
heat, then packed boiling hot in sterilized jars, filled to 
overflowing, the sealded rubbers adjusted, the jars im- 
mediately covered with sterilized covers and stored away. 
In canning foods where considerable richness is re- 
quired, as in making pear-ginger preserve, this process 
is still used. It is not, however, the most approved 
method for the usual canning of fruits, and is not safe 

for meats, soups and vegetables. 


Selection of Materials 


HE first law to be laid down is that all foods to be 

canned must be fresh and of perfect quality. As far 
as fruits and vegetables are concerned “out of the garden 
and into the can” would make a good slogan, and the 
reason the city jhousekeeper appears less successful in 
her canning than her friends who live in the country is 
because she must take what she can buy, often being com- 
pelled to put up with products which she knows are not 
absolutely fresh. Indeed, with commercially canned 
foods of as good quality as they are today, it is often 
a question with the city housekeeper whether it really 
pays to do her own canning, and while I am not going 
to suggest for a moment that the city woman immediately 
give up all this work in favor of commercially canned 
products, I ean at least sooth her conscience by con- 
firming her own thought that perhaps she is using good 
judgment, if she is less industrious in this respect than 
the country woman who must “can her garden” to avoid 
waste. 

Do not attempt to can too much at one time. Even 
if only a little is accomplished and this little is done 
regularly, the store closet will be well filled by the end 
of the summer. 


The Sterilization Equipment 


HE actual sterilization of foods comes after they are 
packed in the jars and while they are. being sub- 
jected to the cooking process. You can have the simplest 
kind of a sterilizer or the most elaborate one. A bright. 
clean wash boiler gives excellent service. At least two 
layers of jars ean be placed in it provided they are prop- 
erly separated from each other by racks or slats of wood. 
We must have a false bottom undef the lower layer of 
jars—a heavy wire netting or a wooden rack can easily 
be made by the handy man or boy of the house. Of 
eourse, if you have a steam cooker, your troubles in 
this direction will all be over, for such a cooker makes 
play of canning and a considerable quantity of food can 
be sterilized at one time. Then there are commercial 
hot water bath outfits for out of door use. 
The best of all is the Pressure Cooker which 
although costly when first purchased does the 
actual work of canning in very short time. 
It can be used all the year round for other 
cooking, so that the expense is well worth 
incurring, as the utensil soon pays for itself. 
The various points of procedure for the 
eanning of all foods by the cold-pack method 
are practically the same, so let us consider 
them in their logieal order. 


To Sterilize the Jars 


FTER a thorough washing, place the 
empty jars and their covers in enough 
water to entirely cover them, bring to boiling-point and 
allow them to boil for at least fifteen minutes. This 
should be done while the food is being cooked that the 
jars may be removed from the boiling water only as 
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they are needed, then filled at once. Of course the caps 
and rubbers are also sterilized in the same way as the 
jars, and should net be removed from the water until 
they are to be set in place. 

When canning fruits and vegetables a certain prepara- 
tion is necessary before the actual canning begins,—the 


various steps of the process being as follows: 


Scalding 
HE dipping of fruits or vegetables in boiling water 
in order to loosen the skin without loss of pulp, or to 
lessen strong flavors, as in onions, or to eliminate cer- 
tain strong acids. 
Blanching 


O BOIL rapidly in water for a brief time before the 

actual cooking process begins. This is usually done 
by placing the vegtable or fruit in a colander or strainer, 
then dipping it into the boiling water for a stated time. 
This varies according to the article that is being eanned. 
The objects of blanching are to remove acids and strong 
flavors from fruit and vegetables, to make the texture 
firmer and to break down the tissues in certain green 
vegetables—as spinach or chard, so that they may be 
packed more closely in the jars. 


Cold Dipping 
OLD dipping refers to the rapid cooling of fruits or 
vegetables in cold water after scalding or blanching. 
This firms the fibers or tissues immediately under the 
skin so that the skin may be easily removed without 
waste of the underlying pulp, and “sets” the coloring 
matter so that the vegetables retain their natural color. 


Using the Pressure 
Cooker for Canning 


The fruit is already in the jars in the cooker, and the 
filled jars at the side are turned upside-down to test for 
proper sealing. The preserve cooker is simple to operate 
and is a big saver of time and fuel. 


Among the vegetables which give most trouble to th: 
home canner is corn because of the difficulty o 
catching it just at the right point between th 
milk and hard stage. If desired, it may be canner 
on the cob. In this case, it is packed into steril 
ized jars which are then boiled in slightly salted wate 
for three hours in a hot water bath or one hour in : 
pressure cooker under ten to fifteen pounds pressure. 

Some think that cauliflower is difficult to can and tha 
it is over strong in flavor, but when properly done this i: 
not so. Recently I canned cauliflower under ten pound: 
steam pressure, which was delicious. It was first soakec 
in cold water strongly salted, then blanched, cold dipped 
paeked in sterilized jars, these filled with boiling water 
and cooked for twenty minutes. 

Sometimes it is convenient to can mixed vegetable 
as for instance lima beans and corn together, or tomatoe 
and rice. his is an excellent way to make an inex 
pensive vegetable “go farther’. The only thing to r¢ 
member in experimenting with such combinations is t 
cook the foods as long as would be done for any of th 
vegetables used. (See time table.) For tomatoes am 
rice—cook the rice for half an hour, then pack it in alter 
nate layers with the tomatoes, these having been sealded 
cold dipped and cut into thick slices. Put on the rubber: 
and covers and cook in a hot water bath for two hour: 
or under fifteen pounds steam pressure for three-quarter 
of an hour. ; 

In canning fruits it is usually customary to combin< 
them with sugar syrup as this means that the fruit i: 
ready to serve when the can is opened, without furthe: 
cooking and addition of sugar. If it is not convenient t 
add sugar at the time of canning, the prepared fruit ma: 
be covered with water and canned as described. 

For small fruits; such as blueberries, blackberries 
raspberries, sweet cherries, ete., we usually boil togethe 
two quarts of water and one and one-fourth pounds o 
sugar for ten (10) minutes. If peaches, apricots, pine 
apples and plums, the same proportions may be used. Fo 
more tart results, use three quarts of water and on 
pound, nine ounces of sugar, boiled together for ten min 
utes. Figs, pears, apples, quinces, citron and canteloup 
may also be canned with the latter syrup proportions, 

The possibilities of canning have not yet been even tay 
ped, for meats, poultry, fish and soups as well as canne’ 
fruits, baked beans, sausages, game and many other food 
can be successfully put up by the housewife, 


Canning With A Fireless Cooker 

Bt THIS method the food (after preparation accordin 

to its needs) is packed in sterilized jars which are the 
filled with cold water or other liquid to overflowing 
salted, if necessary, the covers and rubbers set in place bu 
not sealed, the jars placed in the largest cooker kettl 
containing a rack, the cover fastened on the kettle an 
the whole boiled hard for fifteen minutes. After this th« 
kettle is placed in the cooker which should contain 
stone heated to 400 degrees F., and allowed to remai:. 
from two to three hours. The exact length of time de 
pends on the food being prepared. 


Table for Canning Fruit and Vegetables 


Hot Pres- 


Blanch- | wajer| sure 
Vegetables ing Bath | Cooke 
Min | Outfit | (5 lbs 
- | Min. | steam 
i | Min. 
Amaragisies = Vere 5 to 10 6) 40 
Peas teers.) ot. Uoeee beta « 8 } 129 60 
piring Deans... Sia ae 8 120 | 60 
LOB. Niids 1). fae Cee E | 8 | 120 60 
COVB SS er ae ee ed b 15 | 180 60 
All greens, as spinach, chards, dande- 
hons,efes... =... 6 10to15 | 90 40 
Green peppers... - | a) 180 60 
Okral. e940 : , 5 120 60 
Cabbage et, te se.< «ty 20 90 50 
Bectaeer nos et | 7 90 60 
Garrots ee = ic: 7 | 90 60 
Tomatoes.:...... : / 2 22 | 10 
Egg plant......:. : | 5 60 | 15 
Brussels sprouts anc 
cauliflower ..... | 15 | 90 50 
Succolash....... | by | 180 60 
hubachs, ..3.:. 2 20 | 15 
Fruits | 
No Blanching | 
Strawberpieseds....255 ete: | 16 8 
Raspberries... . . th | ee 16 8 
Blackberries......... : ee 16 8 
Logatiberries 0.2.) 21. . yr 16 8 
Sweet cherries...... : ee | 16 8 
Blueberries and | j 
huckleberries ...... 20 10 
Pi msn Sean ae ee | 16 12 
Blanching } 
CUERARES iio Je eee! = ote. 1 | 16 12 
Gooseberries } 1 / 16 10 
Sour cherries | I 16 10 
Peaches .... 2 16 8 
IADEYCOTS Polis hie. Sincere oe 2 16 8 
Bineagplene. ict Goes HR. 0 Seis noe 5 35 25 
le Ree, «oo a, Se geen ie ee 1% 20 8 
Rie ei tet = a er eee ei OY a 1% 20 8 
rie rah ar AN TER RI 1% 20 8 
EEF OY ee Becks) chore eee eiece eel ene 10 35 an: 
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Could you face the responsibility 
of bringing up your children in 
the far frozennorth? Little John 
Hamilton has lived all of his 
short life in Carmacks, Yukon 
Territory, Canada, 


Here he is playing on the banks 
of the famous Yukon River. 
Healthy? Happy? Yes, and “‘his 
cheeks are as red as roses’’ says 
his friend C. P. Mack, who sent 
us his picture. 


He may be two long months’ jour- 
ney from the United States and its 
green pastures dotted with cattle, 
yet he has his milk every day. 


HI 
Hi" 
i 


How this smiling baby came 
to thrive in the far north 


EVER was the constant worth of Eagle Brand 

as a baby food more clearly demonstrated 
than in the case of John Hamilton Rosenburg, 
who lives in the far-away Yukon. 


With climate and other factors against him—still 
this baby thrived splendidly on Eagle Brand. He 
was fourteen months old when we heard his story. 
He is “a picture of health and the smartest little 
fellow I ever met”, says Mr. Mack. 


Baby John’s mother is an American. She knew 
Eagle Brand is the best infant food when for any 
reason mother’s milk fails. She took no chances 
with little John Hamilton and today he is a splen- 
did, sturdy youngster. “Eagle Brand Milk has 
certainly been a boon to mothers in such isolated 
districts as this”, she writes. 


Don’t experiment with your child’s food. Eagle Brand has 
been the standard for 64 years. Grateful mothers from every 
part of the United States have written enthusiastic letters to us 
about what Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has done for their 
children. They tell of its digestibility when other foods proved 
unsatisfactory—its value in building up babies who were piti- 
fully underweight and undernourished —its availability and 
uniformity under unusual conditions, such as this case of little 
John Hamilton. Doctors advise it in difficult feeding cases— 
it is so easily digested. 


Eagle Brand is not a “prepared” food at all. It contains 
nothing but milk— pure milk and pure sugar—the natural 
food when mother’s milk fails. 


Eagle Brand is for sale at your grocer’s or druggist’s. Every can 
contains fresh, pure condensed milkof a consistent, high quality- 


Send for “The Best Baby’? and keep your 
little one’s record. It is free. You'll value it 
in later years. A chart and booklet of infor- 
mation on infant feeding will be sent you also. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
476 Borden Bldg. New York 


Borden Milk Co. Limited, 180 St. Paul 
Street West, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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Woman’s World 


The Kerosene Stove as 
a Summer Assistant 


With a few practical pointers for using it 


ANY of us 
MI look on the 
Jk kerosene 


stove as a dangerous 
weapon rather than 
as an efficient Sum- 
mer aid. If used 
with intelligent eare 
and with high-grade 
fuel a well made 
kerosene stove is 
perfectly safe, al- 
though, of course, oil 
is not a_ plaything 
nor is it a fuel to be 
handled carelessly by 
children. 

A three-burner stove, which, by the 
way, may often be placed in a shed or 
Summer kitchen so as to keep as much 
heat as possible out of the house proper, 
is the best size to use, this giving space 
either for two saucepans to be used at 
once, plus a one-burner oven, or for a 
two-burner oven plus one burner for use 
in boiling or steaming foods. There are 
several portable ovens suitable for use 
with such a stove, some of which have 
glass doors so that the cooking can be 
watched without opening the oven door. 

Kerosene cooks more slowly than coal 
or gas, so a little longer time must be 
allowed for the preparation of foods. It 
is safe to assert, though, that anything 
which can be cooked with a coal, gas 
or electric range, can be cooked just as 
well on a kerosene stove, provided the 
stove is kept in good condition. 

What is meant by good condition? 
First of all it must be absolutely clean, 
no greasiness allowed to accumulate 
around the burners; the chimneys kept 
free from carbon (actually, there never 
should be any carbon if the burners are 
not turned too high), the reservoir must 
be kept well filled and occasionally when 
giving the stove a thorough cleaning it 
is a good thing to tip it and thus allow 
any possible accumulation of sediment to 
run out. If good oil is used there will 
rarely be sediment, but overhaul your 
stove thoroughly at least once a season 
to make certain of good service. 


E CAREFUL not to place the stove 

in adraughty place. Do not make the 
mistake of keeping the stove lighted when 
it is not needed for actual use. It will 
give better service if allowed to cool off 
between meals, to say nothing of the fact 
that it is wasteful to burn oil when it 


is not needed for 
cooking, and natu- 
rally the longer the 
stove is kept lighted 
the more heat it will . 
throw off. 

Be careful also 
not to overfill uten- 
sils used on an oil 
stove. Oil and water 
mon’t mix you know, 
and you are apt to 
have trouble if a pan 
boils over into the 
burner, so use pans 
that are large enough 
and do not put too 
much liquid in them. i 

I can hear someone say—‘How are 
we ever going to get along with only 
one or two burners on which to cook 
our vegetables and other steamed or 
boiled dishes?” Very easily, if you use 
either double or triple pans or a two or 
three tier steamer or steam cooker. I 
do not think I could keep house without 
the last named utensil for it is such a 
fuel saver. Its use need not be con- 
fined to the kerosene stove for it works 
equally well with any form of fuel. Of 
course, you have got to plan your meals 
a little ahead—but it’s easy to plan 
for oven meals when the oven is 
in use, or for steamer meals when there 
is no baking to be done, 


A Steamer Meal 
Veal Pot Pie 

Steamed Spinach Steamed Potatoes 

Bread and Butter 

Lettuce with French Dressing 
Tapioca Cream 
Coffee 

While the cooker is in use cook a ce- 
real to be served cold at breakfast with 
an accompaniment of stewed fruit, or 
steam a loaf of brown bread, or make 
a custard ready for tomorrow’s dessert. 


An Oven Meal 
Baked Fish 
Bscalloped Macaroni and Tomatoes or 
Esealloped Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Chocolate Puffs 
Coffee 
Everything here which needs cooking 
can be prepared in the oven and there 
will probably be room for a pan of bis- 
cuit, or rolls, and possibly even for a 
dessert for tomorrow. 


Here is the Kerosene Range ready for action, boiler and all. 
There is also shown one of the new Kerosene Waterheaters. 
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The Annual Harvest 


of Jellies and Jams 


It needn’t be the bugbear that it often becomes 


fF COURSE, the 
hungry family 
wants jelly and Bil 
must have it, so let 
us deliberately plan to 
fill the jelly and jam 
closet in the easiest 
way. 

First, see that you 
are properly equipped 
with supplies of 
glasses, a jelly bag, 
preserving kettle, <€ 
strainers and other 
necessities so that 
when the actual prepa- 
ration begins it may 
go along smoothly. Heavy kettles are 
best—aluminum or agateware being used 
nowadays instead of Grandmother’s large 
brass highly polished kettle. If agate- 
ware is used be sure that it is not 
chipped or broken. Accurate scales 
and measuring cups are essential, for 
the “rule of thumb” cannot be followed 
if we are to obtain successful results. 
A wooden spoon should be used for 
stirring jellies as the handle is long and 
there is no liability of a deleterious 
chemical action such as takes place some- 
times when a tin or iron spoon is used. 
The jars may be of glass or stone, or 
paraffin coated containers may be chosen. 
Paraffin wax will be needed with which 
to seal the jellies after they are made. 

The old-time jelly bag was made of 
heavy flannel but today we prefer mus- 
lin or even a high grade cheesecloth 
which is more easily handled and 
cleansed and so inexpensive that it may 
be replaced whenever necessary. Inci- 
dentally, one of the very newest “stunts” 
in jelly making is to boil the fruit right 
in the bag, then when tender, it is ready 
for straining without unnecessary han- 
dling. 

Be very sure that the fruit is dry and 
under rather than over-ripe as when 
over-ripe it loses some of the pectin or 
jellying principle, and the jelly is liable 
to be gummy and syrupy rather than 
firm. 
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Proportions of Sugar to Fruit 


HIS depends on the acidity or 

sweetness of the fruit used. For 
rich old fashioned luscious preserves 
the old pound for a _ pound rule 
still holds good, but for jelly making 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
one pound of fruit will be sufficient and 
will produce a better flavor. 

A word or two may not be out of 
place as regards the cooking of the fruit, 
so as to secure the juice for jelly mak- 
ing. This may be done in an open kettle 
over the heat, or the fruit may be cooked 
in a deep pan in the oven, which will re- 
sult in less evaporation of juice; or it 
may be cooked in the fireless cooker 
avoiding all evaporation. Just as soon 
as the juice flows freely put it into the 


Jelly Jars placed together in a rack for cficient handling, with paraffin in teapot where 
it van be stored, melted and poured with ease. 


jelly bag and let it 
drip. If absolute clar- 
ity is desired, do not 
press or squeeze the 
pulp in the bag at 
all. Indeed most cook 
books insist that this 
shall never be done, 
but where quantity as 
well as quality is an 
object, as in the case 
of a large family, it 
is decidedly wasteful 
to leave a large quan- 
tity of perfectly good 
juice in the bag. In 
this instance our sug- 
gestion would be to first strain and 
use that juice which flows freely 
from the bag, making it up as what 
we might call first class jelly, then 
use a little gentle pressure to extricate 
the residue of juice and make this up 
separately into jelly. It will be a little 
ear but of as good flavor as the first 
ot. 
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HE actual steps in the making 
of a batch of jelly are as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Pick over and cleanse the fruit ac- 
cording to its needs. 

2. Place fruit in a kettle with water 
if necessary, bring quickly to boiling 
point and cook until the juice flows 
freely. 

3. Strain through jelly bag. 

4, Measure by means of a standard 
pint or quart measure. 

5. Weigh sugar or measure by a 
standard cup. 

6 Heat sugar. 

7. Bring measured juice to boiling 
point and cook for five minutes. 

8. Add heated sugar. 

9. Boil from five to ten minutes or 
until a few drops placed on a saucer 
will harden at once when chilled. 

10. Turn into sterilized jars. 

11. Cool. 

12. Seal with a paraffin wax and 
place cover on. 

13. Wipe each jar carefully. 

14. Label with name of jelly and 
date of making. 


Remember that while some fruits are 


‘lacking in pectin others are rich in it 


and that while some are lacking in juice 
others have a superabundance. For these 
reasons certain fruits may well be 
blended, each giving its own peculiar 
qualities to the jelly. 


Good Jelly Combinations 


Blackberry and Apricot and Orange 
Apple Rhubarb and Ginger 

Pear and Pineapple Rhubarb and 

Orange and Pine- Strawberry 


apple Rhubarb and Rasp- 
Gooseberry and berry 
Pineapple Currant and Rasp- 


Crabapple and berry 
Cranberry 


COCOANUT RASPBERRY FLOAT—Mix tract. Pour into glass dish and chill. Beat 2 


egg whites stiff; add 2 cups mashed raspberries 
and % cup sugar. Mix well. Pile on top of 
custard sauce and sprinkle Dromedary Co- 
coanut over top. 


2 beaten egg yokes with 4 teaspoon salt andl 
tablespoon sugar; pour in1% cupsscalded milk. 
Cook until it thickens, stirring constantly. 
Cool slightly and add 1 teaspoon vanilla ex- 


Here’s the nut you 
can sprinkle 


UST as you sprinkle salt and cinnamon, you can 

sprinkle cocoanut. Just as you shake powdered sugar 
over your pies and desserts you can double their 
deliciousness with Dromedary Cocoanut. 


Old dishes, of which the family have tired, take on an 
entirely new flavor when sprinkled with Dromedary 
Try it on to-morrow’s menu. Try the simple recipes 
below. 


One minute Sprinkle recipes 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut salad instead of customary 
on foamy sauce before pour- nuts. 
ing over cottage pudding. Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut 
into either cooked or dry 
breakfast cereals. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut 
Over orange marmalade on 
saltines. This makes an 
afternoon tea dainty. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut 
on plain cake and cookie 
batter. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut 
over bananas in banana 


Write for the book “One Hundred Delights” 


containing delicious new recipes. It’s free. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON ST., N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT 58 
The Oldest and Largest Business of Its Kind in the World 
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Pineapple Cake with Pineapple Cream 

Filling and Pineapple Frosting is just 

as good to eat as it is to look at—and it’s 
economical of ingredients too 


; Woman’s World 


Another cooling and refreshing pineapple 
delicacy that you surely must try during 
this hol weather is Pineapple Fruit Cup. 
And there’s nothing like a Pineapple 
Mordi to soothe a parched throat 


The Pineapple in Some of Its Many Guises 


A Delicious Food that Deserves a Place on Every Table 


wholesome than the pineapple, for, in addition to its 
excellent acid content, it ranks high in mineral salts and 
has unusual digestive properties, in fact, it is sometimes 
referred to as the vegetable counterpart of the gastric 
juice, possessing as it does the power of digesting protein. 

The choicest pineapples are rather costly, but even so 
it is better to pay a somewhat higher price for a fine 
pineapple than to purchase small ones at a much lower 
figure, for with small pineapples there is a larger propor- 
tion of waste—rind and core—than in the same quantity 
of the fruit—weight for weigh 
purchased. 

In selecting pineapples for immediate eating, choose 
those which look yellowish on the smooth surface. An- 
other test for ripeness is to pull a spike from the center 
of the crown,—if this comes away easily, the fruit is 
ripe. 


SIDE from the citrus fruits, it would be difficult to 
A find one more beneficial, more delicious and more 


Various Ways of Preparing It. 


PINIONS differ as to the best way of preparing fresh 

pineapple for the table. The real West Indian method 
is to grasp the fruit by the crown, cut away as thinly 
as possible all the tough outer skin, then with a pointed 
knife ora pineapple corer cut out the eyes, after which 
the fruit can be shredded with a silver fork. Of course, 
this operation should be performed on a plate that none 
of the delicious juice may be lost, or, if preferred, the 
fruit may be cut into thick slices, then either shredded 
or the slices left whole for service. 

However, as the preparation of fresh pineapple is at 
best a lengthy process and it is also difficult to obtain 
fresh pineapple that is truly ripe, it would seem only 
logical to purchase canned, crushed or grated pineapple 
whenever larger pieces of the fruit are not required. 

This canned fruit is put up at the zenith of its matu- 
rity, when all fruit should be used—and is, in reality, 
pineapple at its greatest deliciousness and highest point 
of nutrition. 

When the fresh fruit cannot be obtained, the sliced 
canned pineapple is well adapted to fruit cups and salads, 
when large pieces are necessary; the crushed or grated 
pineapple which is, by the way, a little less in price, is 
ready to use in all cases when the fruit should be in 
small bits, as in punches, shortcakes, tapiocas, sauces, 
rolypolies and so on, and, “en passant,” it should not be 
amiss to speak of the saving of labor in preparation 
as well as the saving of money. For, why, when it does 
not cost any more in proportion to the edible bulk ob- 
tained, to purchase prepared crushed pineapple instead of 
fresh—should a busy woman pare and core and dig out 
eyes and shred away the summer’s day? Do you realize 
that the time expended upon the making ready alone of a 
large pineapple is enough to prepare an entire luncheon 
or supper, and not a penny saved? 


All Measurements Are Level 


Pineapple Honey 


114 enps grated pine- 1 cup sugar 
apple 2 cups water 


Ba the sugar and water together to boiling point. 
As soon as the sugar has dissolved, add the pineapple 
and cook until clear, about half an hour, Just before 
removing from the heat add the juice of one lemon, cook 
a moment longer, turn into jars and when cold cover with 
paraffin wax. 

In using canned crushed or grated pineapple, instead 
of fresh fruit, omit half the sugar, 


By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


Director of Domestic Science 


Pineapple, Pear and Cherry Salad 
2 cups diced fresh pine- Mayonnaise 
apple, or canned, crushed 34 cup stoned cherries 
or grated pineapple, 3 tablespoons sugar 
drained Crisp lettuce 
2 cups diced pears Fruited French Dressing 


ASH, drain and stone the cherries, combine them 
with the pineapple, pears and sugar, and add the 
Fruited French Dressing. Set aside in a cool place for 
half an hour. Pile high on erisp lettuce leaves, garnish 
with mayonnaise and extra whole ripe, stoned cherries. 


Fruited French Dressing 


2 tablespoons salad oil 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 
Pinch of salt 


OMBINE the ingredients in the order given and beat 
with a fork until emulsified. 


1 teaspoon powdered sugar 
1 tablespoon pineapple 
juice (fresh or canned) 


Pineapple Cake 


14 cup butter or vegetable 4% cup canned _ pineapple 
fat juice 

2 cup sugar 2 cups flour 

2 eggs 2 teaspoons baking powder 


14 teaspoon salt 


REAM the butter and sugar, add the yolks of the 

eggs, beat slightly, then add the pineapple juice 
alternately with the flour, baking powder and salt, which 
have been sifted together. Whip the whites of eggs stiff, 
fold them into the cake batter and bake in two.layers, in 
a moderate oven, 350° F. When cool, fill with Pineapple 
Cream Filling and frost with Pineapple Icing. 


Pineapple Cream Filling 


2, eup milk % eup canned crushed or 
2 tablespoons cornstarch grated pineapple 

1 egg 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
3 tablespoons sugar ¥% teaspoon salt 


CALD the milk in the inner vessel of a double boiler 

and pour it over the cornstarch and sugar, which 
have been stirred together. Return to the pan and cook 
over hot water for ten minutes. Add the pineapple, 
which should be well drained, the salt, the yolk of the 
egg—slightly beaten, and the white—whipped stiff, and 
eook for three minutes. Remove from the heat, add the 
lemon juice and, when cold, use as a cake filling. 


Pineapple Icing 


2 tablespoons eanned pine- 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
apple juice 
About 1 cup confectioner’s sugar, sifted 


IX together the pineapple and lemon juice and add 
the sugar, until stiff enough to spread. 


Pineapple Mordi 


VERY refreshing drink is made in the West Indies 

from the rind and eyes of pineapple, by putting all of 
these into a jar, covering them with cold water and set- 
ting them aside in a cool place for several days to fer- 
ment, after which the liquid is strained from the fruit, 
sweetened to taste and flavored with a little ground 
ginger or a few drops of ginger extract. 


Pineapple Fruit Cup 


2 cups canned crushed or 1 orange 
grated pineapple 1 teaspoon finely chapped 
1 cup fresh raspberries or mint (optional) 
blackberries 3 tablespoons powdered 
sugar 


OMBINE the fruits, first freeing the orange from 

skin and dividing it into small pieces. Sprinkle with 
the sugar, add the mint and set aside in a cool place for 
an hour to ripen. Serve in cocktail glasses, if possible 
putting a sprig of mint in each. 


Pineapple Omelet 


3 eggs 2 tablespoons lemon juice 

3 tablespoons pineapple 2 tablespoons sugar 
juice 1% teaspoon salt. 

% cup canned crushed or 1 tablespoon butter 
grated pineapple 


EAT the eggs slightly, yolks and whites together, then 
add the salt and pineapple juice. Melt and heat the 
butter in an omelet pan or frying pan, turn in the egg 
mixture and cook gently until just set. Meanwhile, scald 
together the lemon juice, sugar and pineapple, put a 
spoonful of this onto half of the omelet, fold the other 
half over it, turn onto a hot platter and garnish with the 
remaining pineapple. 


Pineapple Sherbet 


Whites of 2 eggs 

Grated rind of half 
a lemon 

Juice of 1 lemon 


214 cups water 
1 cup sugar 
¥% cup pineapple juice 
1 cup canned crushed 
or grated pineapple 


UT the sugar and water together in a sauce pan and 

bring to boiling point. Cool, add the pineapple pulp 
and juice, the lemon rind and juice and the whites of the 
eggs, well beaten. Stir well together, then freeze, using 
three parts of ice to one of rock salt. 


Pineapple Fritters 


1 = cup canned grated 1 teaspoon baking pow-_ 
or crushed pine- der 
apple 1 tablespoon melted 
1 egg butter or butter sub- 
% teaspoon salt stitute 
1 = eup flour 2 tablespoons sugar 


IFT together the flour, salt, baking powder, and 

sugar, add the yolk of the egg, unbeaten, and the 
pineapple, together with enough pineapple juice to make 
a batter which will hold its shape when dropped from a 
spoon—about one-half cupful. Add the stiffly beaten 
white of egg and the melted shortening. Drop by speon- 
fuls into deep, hot frying fat that will brown a bit of 
bread in a minute and cook gently until the fritters are 
golden brown. Drain on crumpled brown paper, dust 
with powdered sugar and serve with a hot sweet sauce, 


Pineapple with Lemon Juice and Sugar 


Ses a pineapple which is thoroughly ripe—the test 
for this being to pull one of the leaves out of the 
crown of the pineapple. If it comes away easily the 
fruit is ripe. Peel the whole fruit, remove the eyes and 
shred the fruit with a fork, beginning at the base and 
working up to the crown. In this way you will not have 
any of the core left in the shredded fruit. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with sugar and pour one tablespoon of lemon 
juice over the shreds from one pineapple. Let stand in a 
cool place for an hour before serving. : 
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In every glass ~ - 
here's satisfaction 
Drink | 
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Smart Lines for Your New Applique Apron 


Fast-Color Fabrics in a Variety of Shapes and Shades Permit 
Wide Latitude of Choice for Grown-ups and Little Folk 


§-22-186—Blue Chambray Apron with pocket 
on which are an applique child and moon. The 


star is in yellow satin stitch. Both figures are \ 
fF an outlined in black. The figures illustrate the 
Vi poem— \ 
/ Baby’s boat is a silver moon, sailing through 


the sky. 
Rock-a-baby, bye-a-baby, close your weary 
eye, 
Sail baby sail, out upon the sea, 
Only don't forget to sail back again to me: 


8-22-189—Cretonne tea apron trimmed with 
black rick-rack and sateen applique flowers, 
outlined in black. 


8-22-195 


Designs 
by 
MRS. WILL T. 
PERRY 


8-22-188 


8-22-187—Unbleach- 
ed muslin apron with 
blue binding, couched 
down with black and 
old rose thread. Each 
applique flower is out- 
lined with black and 
has a black dot in the 
center. 


$-22-188—Yellow 
Checked apron trim- 
med with black rick- 
rack and black ap- 
plique owl. The eyes 8-22-187 
can be embroidered or 
made of 2 wooden 
buttons. 


8-22-190—W hite 
Lyklinen apron with 
applique lanterns. of 
figured cretonne. Top 
and bottom of lantern 
are in black satin 
stitch. The edges of 
the apron are finished 
with black thread 
couched down with 
blue. 


8-22-192—Unbleached muslin with applique flowers out- 
lined in black. Black cross-stitch holds the hem in place. 

8-22-194 and 195—Child’s garden apron and hat of un- 
bleached muslin, with old rose thread couched on with 
black thread, around yoke, neck and sleeves. Flowers are 
patchwork in old rose, pink, yellow and blue, with green 
leaves. All are outlined in black, and centers of flowers 
embroidered in darker shade than applique. In center of 
the embroidered dot is a small dot of lighter tone of 
same color, with exception of yellow flower, where black 
dot is used in very center. Each dot is outlined in black. 
Stems are outlined in black. Brim of the hat is stitched 
on machine with heavy old rose thread on bobbin, and top 
thread of black sewing thread. 


8-22-192 


ee eee 


8-22-191—Black* 
Sateen Apron. 
Rose flowers and 
green leaves of 
sateen are ap- 
pliqued with fell- 
ing stitch, then 
outlined in black. 
Center of each 
flower is em- 
broidered in a 
darker shade 
thread than the 
material with a 
light dot in the 
center of that— 
the dot outlined 
in black. The 
apron is piped 
with old rose. 
The white lines 
on the pocket are 
stitched on the 
machine by put- 
ting heavy 
thread on bobbin 
and making ten- 
sion long. 
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8 - 22 - 193 — 
Child’s apron 
with applique 
birds and ~ em- 
broidered stems. 
The edges are 
bound with red. 
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Wb ashing tests made by nation’s 
biggest manufacture: 


or Augu: 


Show safe way to 
wash knitted things 


Wool is more easily harmed by poor launder- 
ing than any other fabric. A strong [or 
alkaline} soap, for example, will harden, yellow 
and shrink wool. Rubbing takes away the 
flufiness and gives a board-like appearance. 


It is as important to the manufacturer as 
to the wearer to find the safe way to wash 
woolens. For this reason the makers of the 
Fleisher Yarns had careful laundering tests 
made. The letter from this company tells 
the interesting things these tests showed, and 
why, as a result, it is recommending Lux as 
the safe way to wash woolens. 


To keep knitted things soft and unshrunken 


Measure knitted and crocheted garments be- 
fore washing. Remove knitted buttons, as the 
wood may stain the material. Whisk two 
tablespoonfuls of Lux into a thick lather in half 
a bowlful of hot water. Add cold water until 
lukewarm. Dip garment up and down in suds. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three lukewarm waters. 
Squeeze water out—do not wring or twist. Lay 
on towel to dry, pat into shape, stretching to 
the right measurements again. Dry in even 
temperature. 


Send today for booklet of expert laun- 
dering advice. Itis free. Address Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept.L-8, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Poppies, the August Birthday 


Woman’s World 


Flower 


In Novel Decorative Uses 


Exclusive to Woman's World 
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8-22-62 
Black Sateen Library 
Runner with 
Sateen Poppies 
Appliqued 


This ts the twelfth and 
the last of the series of 
3irthday flowers as 
applied to Needlework. 
For the last year we 
have given you every 
month, these choice de- 
signs, all new and 
original and moder- 
ately priced, that might 
give a little touch of 
individuality to your 
gifts to those you love. 


This page we think 8-22-63 
will please you better Buncalee 
than the others, for Apron 
everyone loves the on 
beautiful poppy which Unbleached 


lends itself so attrac- Muslin 


tively to appliqué. 
If you wish the Buth- 
day flower suggestions 
for any month of the 
year send us astamped 
addressed envelope. 
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8-22-65 
Porch Service Set for Two, 
Consisting of 8-22-64 
Runner and 8-22-65 Doily. 
Napkins to Match 8-22-66 


Child’s Apron 


8-22-72 
of Dnpseenee Black Sateen Pillow 


Artistic Designs in Appliqué for the 
Outdoor Porch and Breakfast Room 


By AGNES HEISLER BARTON 


POPPIES 


But bright and still in the noon day 
heat 
The popptes blaze and glow, 
Fluted and ruffled, fold on fold, 
With crinkled petals, and hearts 
of gold, 
And delicate buds below. 


— A ave Nie 


8-22-69 
Applique for 
Collar, Cuffs and Pockets 


8-22-70 
Chair Back 


PYRAMID EDGE 
FOR THE PORCH 
SERVICE SET 
_ 1st Row—Dece over en- 
tire edge. 2nd Row—Ch 
oO, *skip 2 dc, tester 
dc, ch2, repeat* around. 
3rd Row—2 dc_ over 
each ch of 4 sp, ch5, turn; 
“skip 2 sp, sl st in next 
ic, ch. 5, -repeat*, cumae 
turn; 8 dc over ch, 4 dc 
over next ch, ch 5, turn; 
and sl st in center of 8 
dc just made, ch 1, turn; 
4 dc, over ch, picot of 4 
ch, 4 dc, then 4 dc over 
ch to complete pyramid; 
2 dc over next space, re- 

peat from 3d row. 


8-22-71 


Muslin 
Pillow with 
Ruffle of 
Same 
Material 


Unbleached 


for August, 1922 
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Four Corner Page of New Embroidery Ideas 


Timely Suggestions for Midsummer Needlework 


Applique Grapes for 
the Dining Room 


Each bunch of grapes is stamped 
on a piece of purple suiting which is 
appliqued to the unbleached muslin 
with felling stitch. Then each grape 
is outlined through two thicknesses of 
material with 2 strands of black 6- 
strand. This gives very natural 
grapes with comparatively little work. 
Stems are in black outline. The hem 
is held with an unusual broken run- 
ning stitch, as illustrated, using 6- 
strand floss, not split. 


Designs 
by Mrs. 
Will T. 
Perry 


8-22-176—Tray Cloth 18x11 in,, stamped on 
white lyklinen with purple and green patches 


5e. 
§-22-177—Centerpiece 24x24 in., stamped on 
white lyklinen with patches 40c. 
8-22-178—Hot plate mat 9x9 in., stamped 
on white lyklinen 12c. 
8-22-179—Buffet Scarf 45x18 in., 


s L stamped 
on white lyklinen with patches 45c. P 


Butterflies and Black-eyed Susan 
for Bolster and Spread 


8-22-194—-Bedspread stamped on unbleach- 
ed muslin 81x90 in., $2.50. Perforated Pat- 
tern 30c. 

8-22-195—Bolster, to match bedspread 72x 
23, 50c. Perforated Pattern 15c. Butterflies 
are in orange satin stitch, and black French 
knots; black-eyed susans in yellow lazy- 
daisy stitch with brown satin stitch centers; 
leaves in green lazy daisy; the circle is 
made with black French knots. Order black, 
orange, yellow, brown and green perle cot- 
ton for 55ce. This is sufficient to make both 
bolster and spread. 


Send all orders to Harriet Harper, 
Woman’s World, 107 SS. Clinton St., 
Chicago. 


Woman's World new 
Book of Stamped and Per- 
forated Patterns containing 
forty pages of cross-stitch, 
applique and embroidery 
will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of only 10c. <Ad- 
dress Harriet Harper. 


Editorial Service 


Order black 6-strand at 4c a skein. aie it abe with this issue we shall present monthly 


Transfer of any of the above numbers 15c 
each. Transfer of applique for two window 
drapes and valances (3 designs) 30c. 


Our Four Corner Page of Special Values on the 
Newer Ideas in Embroidery, Appliqué and Cross-stitch. 
We shall give our readers the very newest things in 


Needlework with the very lowest prices in order that 


you may secure the note of individuality that every 
woman loves. You will find these designs nowhere else. 
We guarantee that these items will please you or we 


will refund your money. 


Our Readers 


Afternoon 
Dresses 
8-22-196—Green 


Designs 
by Sadie 
P. Le Sueur 


dress with pink and 
lavender morning- 
glory appliques, 
stamped and made 
up on green suiting. 
Small green and 
white check buttons 
and bands sewed on 
neck and cuffs, Size 
36 or Size 38 to 40 
$2.00. 
Transfer pattern 1l5c. 
8-22-1977 — blue 
dress with white 
panels stamped and 
made up on _ blue 
suiting. Size 36 or 
Size 38 to 40 $2.25. 
Six crocheted but- 
tons furnished. 
Center of each de- 
sign is blue French 
knots surrounded by 
lighter blue radiat- 
ing stitches. The 
edge of each panel 
to be finished with a 
row of blue running 
stitches. Inside of 
this is a row of 
lighter blue running 
stitches. Four skeins 
of blue in two shades 
16c Transfer 20c. 


For 


Applique 
Cushions 
8-22-184—-Morning- 


Glory Basket Cush- 
ion 18x18 in. front, 
back and side strip 
stamped on un- 
bleached muslin with 
appliques 5B65c. 
Stamped on black 
sateen with sateen 
appliques 70c. 

Purple piping for 
front and back of 
cushion included. 
Pink, lavender, blue 
and white morning- 
glories and tan bas- 
ket are furnished, 3 
skeins of green, 
white and red 6- 
strand 12c, 
Rees pattern 
20c. 

8-22-185—-Parrot 
Cushion 18x18 in, 
front, back and side 
strip stamped on un- 
bleached muslin 
with applique 
patches 60c,. Stamp- 
ed on black sateen 
with sateen patches 
80c. Green piping 
for front and back 
included 

Transfer 20c. 
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Designs 
by 
John 
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CThe Hinds Cre-Maids 
Can bring to you 
Health and Beauty 


And Comfort true. 


Summer Days 


In summer places, on hills or sands, 
You'll find your complexion, your arms and hands 


Copyright 1922, A. S, Hinds Co. 


Will need protection from wind and sun; 


Then let the Cre-Maids bring this one. 
Cool Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 

For mid-summer comfort reigns supreme; 
For no matter how “blowy” or hot the day, 
Sunburn and windburn it keeps away. 


For “hiking” blisters, for bites and stings, 
An instant relief it always brings; 

Dust irritations soon disappear, 

Leaving your skin soft, smooth and clear. 


Constant use throughout summer days 

Is a healthful habit that always pays, 

And every outing a treat will seem 

If you take Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


TO PREVENT SUNBURN 
Use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
before and after exposure; also morn- 
ing and night to keep the skin soft. 


If the skin is inflamed and sore, do not 
rub it, but moisten a piece of soft linen 
or absorbent cotton with the Cream 
and Jay it on the skin for a half hour 
or longer; repeat until relieved. It will 
quickly cool the burned surface and 
prevent blistering or peeling. 


HINDS CREAM WILL SOOTHE 
AND RELIEVE skin that has been 
roughened and dried from exposure 
to alkaline dust. 


WONDERFUL BASE FOR | 
FACE POWDER. The liquid | 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is 
now used for this purpose with 
marvelous success. Moisten the skin 
slightly with the cream; let it nearly 
dry, then dust on the powder. It will 
adhere to perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID THIS 
CREAM softens the cuticle, pre- 
vents sorenessand preserves the lustre 
of the nails. 


AN AFTER-SHAVE COMFORT 
Every man who tries it is gratified by 
its quick action in soothing, cooling 
andhealingscrapes,sorespotsandcuts. 


You will find the Hinds Week-End Box especially convenient and use- 
{ul now, as it contains those essentials for the comfort and attractiveness 
of the face and hands, Trial size, Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 
Cold and Disappearing Cream, Soap, Talc and Face Powder. Soc. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. We will mail you a small sample for zc or trial bottle for 6c. 


Booklet Free. 


Send us 10 cents for Try-out Box containing five samples assorted. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 37, Portland, Maine 
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Glaecd 
chint e— 
used to make 
the garden 
hat and to 
trim. the 
black sateen 
apron and 
flower bag— 
can be 
bought at 
drapery 
stores, where 
it is wsed for 
shades. 


»~ It can also 
be made 
from _ ordi- 
nary chintz 
or eretonne 
by making 
cold starch 
and apply- 
ing it with a 
brush. Then 
iron it. The 
edges will 
not fray and 
do not have 
to be turned 
under. This 
makes the 
cretonne stiff 
and gives it 
a pretty, 
shiny ap- 
pearance. 


Garden Costume and Bag 


DE black sateen apron is just the thing 
for the garden as it will not show mud 
stains, and the large cretonne pocket is 

useful for knife, string and clips. A diagram is 
given of half the apron. The strap marked “A” 
on the diagram is crossed in the back and 
snapped on tho opposite side which prevents it 
slipping from the shoulder. It takes 114 yards of 
black sateen. 


The bright sunhat, which is as light as a feather 
has the brim illustrated, which is scalloped around 
the edge by marking with a spool. Then the scal- 
lops are cut and a piece of wire run on the under- 
side sewing it at the intersection of each scallop 
with green mercerized thread. 

Cut the hat band of black sanitas three inches 
wide and the right head size-plenty large. The 
crown is an oval of chintz one inch smaller all 
around than the brim shown. To make, stitch the 
black hat band together then pleat the cretonne 
crown and sew to the hat band on the wrong side. 
Then fit the other edge of hat band to head open- 
ing of brim, snipping the edge of brim so it will Designs 
have a spring, and stitch on wrong side. Sew in a b 
regular hat lining. Crush the crown down so the Ly 


black band makes the whole side of the crown. BLANCHE W. KERR 


Qeetes sas sede 


There is a long 
loop at each corner 
to gather up and 
not crush the flow- 
ers. In the house 
they are kept on 
the open bag until 
arranged, thus 
holding the refuse 
until thrown away. 


The flower bag 
is made of a piece 
of black sanitas a 
yard square. The 
glazed cretonne is 
stitched on the 
machine as illus- 
trated, cutting 
along the design of 
the flowers. 


pemeAugust. 1922 
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Modish New Frocks for the Little Tots 
Dainty, Economical and Easily Made 


Yelerm 


DOROTHY. Ohild’s Dress with Bloormh- 
ers. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 2% yards 36 inch material. 


Transfer Pattern No. 622—in blue only. 


Smocking in a triangle is made with 
six-strand the same shade as the dress. 
The shirring under the smocking is made 
on the machine so that it will not pull 
out. The basket of flowers is applique. 
The handle of the basket and the edge on 
collar and cuffs is made with a running 
stitch of purple, overcast with lavender. 

ANN. Child’s Dress. Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material with 2% yards binding. 

The bands on the dress are hem- 
stitched in place. The embroidery is the 
Rambler rose stitch. 

NANCY, Child’s dress with Pantalettes. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch material with %4 
yard 24-inch contrasting. 

Transfer Pattern No. 602—in blue only. 


The flowers are applique with the cen- 
ters in satin stitch. The ruffes and 


An Exclusive Showing of Artistic Patterns 


With Trim Little Hats to Match 


Specially designed by SADIE P. LESUEUR 


HELEN. Child’s Bloomer Dress. Cut 
in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
21% yards 36-inch material with 2% yards 
edging. 

Transfer Pattern No. 622—in blue only. 

The crochet edging shown is the pyra- 
mid edge, directions for which are given 
on page 22. The embroidery is the 
Rambler or Kensington rose with a 
deeper shade in the center of the flower. 


BETTY. Child’s Dress with Bloomers. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2%, yards 36-inch material. 


Transfer Pattern No. 622—in blue only. 


The black-eyed susans are made with 
the Lazy daisy stitch in orange six-strand 
to match the edging of the scallops. 


MARY. Child’s Dress with Bloomers. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch material with 
4% yards ruffling. 

The dots down the front of the dress 
and around the collar are made in pink 
satin stitch. The ruffe that edges the 
dress and bloomers has the edges rolled 
and cross-stitched with pink six thread 


In color and cut, these good looking hats are designed 
to match the frocks with which they are worn 


guimpe are of cross-barred material. The 
edges are rolled and cross-stitched in 
blue. 

JANE. Child’s Dress with bloomers. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2% yards 36-inch material, 

The flowers are made with the button- 
hole wheel stitch, the sides are smocked 
and four small buttons sewed on each 
side of the front. 

GROUP OF 3 HATS—Helen, Ann and 
Mary. Child’s Set of Hats. Cut in sizes 
2, 4and 6 years. Size 4 for Helen requires 
% yard 36-inch material with 1% yards 
4-inch ribbon. Hat for Ann requires % 
yard 36-inch material with 1% yards 
binding. Hat for Mary requires % yard 
40-inch material with 1% yards 3-inch 
ribbon and 1%4 yards ruffling. 

GROUP OF 3 HATS—Nancy, Betty and 
Dorothy or Jane. Child’s Set of Hats. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size { 
for hat for Nancy requires % yard, 27- 
inch material. Hat for Betty requires 4% 
yard 36-inch material. Hat-for Dorothy 
or Jane requires 5% yard 36-inch material. 
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When Summer 
Challenges Your Skill 


When ardent exercise like ten- 
nis or golf or riding—when even 
sitting on a country veranda— 
tests all your skill at looking 
flower-sweet and cool,remember 


Fragrant with Parfum 
“Mary Garden 


This Talcum has helped many 
a woman keep charming and 
sweet in hot weather. 

Rigaud’s Talcum, fragrant with 
Parfum Mary Garden, is as dis~ 
tinctive in its enduring loveli- 
ness as the personality of Mary 
Garden is vivid and distinctive. 


Buy Rigaud’s Talcum, fragrant 
with Parfum Mary Garden— in 
the rose-red tin or the dainty 
glass bottle. 


Other Rigaud Aids to 
Your Summer Loveliness 
Cotp Cream 
Massace Cream 
Liquip Rouce 
Each Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden 


Tomer WarTeR 
Face Powper 
SacHet PowpeER 


ParRFUMERIE RiGAuD 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, France 
Geo. Borcretpt & Co., New York 
Sole Distributors 


I better go and have a game or some- 
thing with Fred Campion. (P. S.— 
Right here I want the publie to under- 
stand she always said Fred Campion—! 
setty Lee Chatteris didn’t come into 
it!) 

Anyway. I like Fred pretty well, 
and they were always pleased when I 
hove in sight. So it turned out that I 
saw rather a lot of Miss Chatteris the 
next week or two. She didn’t seem to 
eare for the single fellows on our block. 
She said they were just boys, anyway, 
and they seemed so silly. She said you 
couldn’t give them the least bit of en- 
couragement without their overstepping 
it a mile! She said it was different 
with Fred Campion, who was devoted 
to May, and with 
me and Bill Ark- 
wright, because 
there were our 
wives always in the 
background, and 
she could enjoy 
greater freedom 
with us because 
she knew _e she 
ewouldn’t be misun- 
derstood ! 


Sealed with bolt 


Back and forth 
AY tried aw- 
fully hard to 
engineer affairs be- 
tween Miss Chat- 
teris and a lonely good-looking chap who 
lived in the next house to Hazel and me. 
He lived alone with an old servant who 
had kept house for his mother, and his 
name was Rogers. May Campion said 
there was some mystery about him, but 
that he was so good-looking she’d take a 
ehance any time that he was O. K., and 
she tried her best to get him to come 
over and sit on their poreh with the rest 
of our bunch and meet Betty, but he 
seemed to be steeped in gloom. She said 
he always looked at her as if she wasn’t 
there, and that it would take somebody 
like Betty to really rouse him. But the 
chap simply wouldn*t meet the thing 
halfway. I had noticed him once or 
twice talking to Hazel, but he always 
shut up when I came up, and outside of 
a nod when we passed in the street, we 
had nothing in common. Miss Chatteris 
felt as I did about him. She said a man 
you had to spend so much ammunition 
on wasn’t worth taking over, and that 
as far as she was concerned he was just 
a part of the scenery. He certainly did 
cut a figure in his white flannels prowl- 
ing about his lawn, but he was stuck on 
himself, you could see that, and as cold 
as an iceberg. Miss Chatteris felt re- 
pelled, I could understand that—she 
was the kind of girl who needed encour- 
agement! 


OW all this may sound as if we 

were all of us, except Junior, hav- 
ing a perfectly ripping time, but take it 
from me, all is not gold that glitters! I 
discovered that Fred Campion was wor- 
ried about May. He admitted to me 
that lately their relationship had been 
strained, and as they had been married 
two years and never had a rift in the 
lute before, he felt pretty rotten. He 
said it was perfectly absurd. but that 
May was jealous of Miss Chatteris! He 
said that was the trouble with a sweet 
girl like Betty who was nice to every- 
body—she usually was misunderstood 
and got herself talked about by a lot of 
eats. 

I said, “Say, ease off a bit. If May 
were to overhear you calling her a cat—” 

He said, “What the dickens do you 
mean— ?”’ 

Well, I got him quieted, but I had to 
promise that hereafter I'd draw off the 
fire from his quarter by looking after 
Miss Chatteris whenever we went to the 
Club, or a moving picture. He said, 

“It won't matter to you, Montrose, 
because your wife isn’t around at 
present, so she can’t possibly go off the 


Around the Rugged Rock 


(Continued foom page 8) 


Freight Cars 


By BPrizasernh A. THOMAS 


Argosies of mystery— 


Carrying the wealth of lands 
To the near and far. 
Restless as a troubled heart, 


And the treasures locked within, 
We may never know. 


handle. Besides, it’s come to the point 
with May and I of squaring things or— 
or breaking up the partnership !”’ 

I said, ‘‘Good-night! You don’t mean 
you'd leave her—?” 

Ile nearly snapped my head off! . He 
said, “No, I don’t. But if she left me it 
would come to the same thing, wouldn't 
it?’ And then he put his hand to his 
head and groaned. 


ELL, what the dickens could I do? 

I couldn’t see one of my best friends 
in that state of mind without lifting a 
finger. I promised, in an evil moment, 
to take over Miss Chatteris to such an 
extent that May wouldn’t have a leg to 
stand on. In other words, whenever 
Miss Chatteris was 
around, I was to 
be Fred Campion’s 
alibi! 

If you have ever 
met a- girl like 
Betty Lee Chat- 
teris you will know 
what being an alibi 
meant! Jt meant 
that I had to prove 
to Fred that I was 
in earnest, and to 
Betty that I wasn’t 
And I had to prove 
to May that Betty 
was in earnest, 
and that J wasn’t. But I didn’t know 
then that I'd have to prove the most 
of all.tomElazel; sp ee ee 

Well, we kept going along as a four- 
some, and Betty kept sending her love to 
Hazel, and I kept realizing that I 
mustn’t give it, because Hazel, for some 
reason or other, had refused even to let 
me idly mention Betty Lee Chatteris’ 
name. I tried to get her to admit that 
it was all just petty jealousy on her 
part, but she simply closed her lips. 


and bar, 


they go, 


I SAID, “What's the matter with her, 
anyway ?”’ 

Ilazel said. ““Nobody will ever know. 
She’s too clever.” 

I said, “Just because she happens to 
be pretty. 

Hazel said, ‘‘A lip-stick will give any- 
body a Cupid’s bow.” 

I said, “Well, she makes a hit with 
everybody—even May Campion A 

Hazel said, “I pity May Campion 
from the bottom of my heart!” 


I said, “And Billy Arkwright’s 
wife f 

Hazel said, “I pity her, too. Neither 
of them have got Junior . . .” and 


then all at once I saw that she was 
trying to keep a tear from trickling 
down her nose. I felt for the first time 
really worried. I said, 

“What's the idea? 
have I done, anyway?” 

Hazel said, “Nothing, nothing, Henry. 
Only please leave me alone!” 

I said, “Well, you were cheerful 
enough talking to Rogers tonight across 
the hedge——” 

Hazel looked at me quickly, and all of 
a sudden I realized that she looked 
flushed and feverish. I said, ‘Look 
here, are you getting a cold?” 

She said, “Oh, you foolish boy. . . 
And she turned from me, half laughing 
and half erying, and buried her face in 
the pillow of Junior's crib. I couldn’t 
get her to say another word, though I 
hated like the dickens to leave it at that, 
because the Campions and the Ark- 
wrights and Miss Chatteris and I were 
going down to the Aleazar, and I’d tried 
my best to get Hazel to come, too, and 
leave Junior with the Arkwright’s maid, 
only she wouldn't. I will say right here, 
that when it came to taking care of a 
baby Hazel showed herself a brick! And 
as I saw her in a tumbled little heap 
kneeling by my son’s little bed, I got a 
lump in my throat, and I wished with 
all my heart that the rest of the bunch 
would let me out of it, and leave me for 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ASHION, thank our lucky stars, 

has come to her senses at last. A 
mere wisp of a girl may now,be com- 
fortable and stylish at the same time. 
Those of us who prefer to ride lazily . 
at anchor with the rocking-chair fleet, 
in the shade of the country club porch, 
can wear our Sport stockings as well 
as our sisters who swing the brassie 
and niblick beneath the broiling sun. 
One no longer has to be a Kellerman 
to wear a dainty bathing suit. Some 
of the most stunning ones I have seen 
were never meant to leave the beach. 
Sport clothes are the thing this sum- 
mer and sport clothes are both good 
looking and easy to wear. 

So while you are busily planning 
your wardrobe for this summer’s con- 
quests, don’t overlook that important 
item, stockings. 

Burson Hearuer is a good name 
to remember when you are doing the 
stores, For golf, motoring, tennis, 
hiking or ordinary, every day street 
wear, these new Burson stockings are 
the best looking, most thoroughly 
comfortable stockings I have seen in 
all my shopping excursions, 

Colors? Just see what you have to 
choose from: oxford, cordovan, 
tweeds, russet, camel’s hair, pastel, 
fawn. How’s that for a good selec- 
tion? These stockings come with or 
without clocks, just as you prefer. 
Made of the very best materials; they 
fit perfectly; they are kind to the feet 
and they wear extremely well. The 
prices are so low they will surprise you. 
Ask to see the lighter weight Burson 
Hearuers, they are very good now. 


SILK + <A(ERCERIZED + {ISLE . (Cotton 
SPorTS SILKS AND HEATHERS 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Burson Knirrinc Company, Rockrorp, IL. 


for August, 1922 
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Hair Pin Lace Insertion 


Picot with Filet Inserts 


Edgings for Pillow Slips 


HE four edges for pillow slips il- 
AJustrated can be carried out in 
white or in colors to harmonize 
with the room in which they are used. 


Hair Pin Lace Insertion 


SE No. 60 mercerized crochet cotton, 

No. 10 erochet hook. Fasten thread 
around a staple, adjusted to 34 inch 
size. Slip hook through loop in center 
of staple and make 1 st, turn staple, 
*take a st in the thread, then make 3 de 
over the thread which forms the loop 
over the staple. Turn staple, repeat* 
for length desired. When the lace is 
finished, turn a small hem in the pillow 
slip and sew lace to it. The other side 
of the lace is sewed to the hem of pil- 
low slip which is about 3 inches deep. 


Picot Edge with Filet Inserts 
IVIDE the tubing into 6 parts, to 
make 3 scallops on each side. Draw 
the scallops and hemstitch on pencil 
mark. Trim material away to within 
an eighth of an inch of the hemstitching 


and make one row of de over raw edge 
using No. 40 mercerized crochet cotton, 
Ist row, make 2 de into each hole; 
2nd row, one row of sp; 3rd row, an- 
other rew of sp over 2nd row until you 
come to the point of scallop. The insets 
a re then worked by going back and 
forth on opposite sides of the scallop, 
joining to each sp of 2nd scallop; 4th 
row, de over edge of crochet with p 
every 3rd square. 
Edge with Filet Squares 
Mark the seallops and start the cro- 
chet the same as for the preceding edge, 
omitting the 2 rows of spaces, and fol- 
low block pattern. 
Pyramid Edge 
SE 45 inch tubing, dividing it into 
10 seallops,134 inches deep. Make a 
row of machine stitching on the edge to 


The scallops can be 
made by drawing 
around a dish, or a 
brown paper pattern 
may be cut. 


give a firm edge over which to crochet. 
Fasten thread *4 inch from point where 
scallops join. De over this 34 inch edge 
and over 14 inch on next scallop. Ch 
8, turn and sl st in de on first scallop, 
¥Y, inch from point where scallops join, 
turn, 10 de over ch, 5 de over edge, 
ch 8, turn, sl st in center of 10 de, 
ch 8, sl st in opposite edge, turn, 10 
de over 8 ch, 10 de over next 8 ch, 
5 de over edge, ch 8, turn, *sl st in 
center of 10de ch 8, repeat*, ch 8, sl st, 
in opposite edge, turn *10 de over 8 ch, 
repeat*, 5 de over one half of next 
8 ch, ch 8, turn, sl st in center of 10 
de, ch 8, sl st in center of next 10 
de, turn, 10 de over 8 ch, 5 de over one 
half of next 8 ch, ch 10, turn, sl st in 
center of 10 de, turn, 6 de, p, 6 de 
over 10 ch, 5 de over remainder of each 
one hhalf of 8 ch of 2 previous rows. 
This finishes the crochet between — the 
two scallops, 3 dc, p over edge, **16 ac, 
ch 8, turn, *skip 6 de, sl st into next de, 
ch 8, repeat*, turn, 10 de over 8 ch, 5 de 
over one-half of next ch, ch 10 turn, sl st 
in center of 10 de, turn, 6 de, p, 6 de over 
ch, 5 de over remainder of 8 ch, 3 de, p, 
repeat** until you have 3 small pyramids 
around, scallop. Continue from beginning 
for next scallop. 


Needlework Abbreviations 

Ch st, chain stitch: A series of stitches 
or loops, each drawn with the hook through 

De, double crochet: Having a stitch on 
the stitch preceding. 
needle (as will be understood in following 
directiows), insert hook in work, take up 
thread and draw through, thread over again 
and draw through the two: stitches on 
needle, 

P, picot: A picot is made by joining the 
last, four of any number of stitches in a 
cing by working a double chain, counting 
from the hook. 

Sl st, slip stitch: Drop the stitch on 
hook, insert hook in work, pick up the 
dropped stitch and draw through. This is 
used, aS a joining stitch where very close 
work is wanted, or for ‘slipping’’ from 
one point to another without breaking 
thread. 

Sp, space: 
next. 

*, star, means repeat and used to save 
words, 


Chain 2, skip 2 sts, t.c in 


It is wise to get 
the tubing for pillow 
slips and it takes 
just a yard for each 
pillow, 


Pyramid Crocheted Edge 


New Fall 
Designs 


aot) 
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Ff tl ar : x UTS 


No. 182—$1.00 No. 166—65c No. 158—$1.65 
Above prices obtain except in Canada and Foreign Countries. 


VYoamyetap  veiveiimi=tsh Stella lepeyeyia) yprei spy ag 
REALLY WANT IS QUALITY 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


“ART NEEDLEYYORK MATERIALS 
EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTFITS 


By their unchanging high quality, have won and retained the favor of 
women to whom Quality means most. The Fall Line, which is displayed 
at first-class stores, on and after July Ist, surpasses all previous showings. 


The established quality reputation of Royal Society Packages and their 
many advantages over others, in no way decreases our efforts to constantly 
improve and in every way possible increase our service to needlewomen. 


In the Fall Line this is especially noticeable. The added variety of useful 
articles and gift items; newness of designs and materials; finest workman- 
ship; completeness; characteristic embroidery, Patchwork, Hand Tinting, 
Pastel and Celesta Embroidery, Applique, Cross Stitch, etc., in addition to 
the usual simple kinds of Stitchery; AND A REDUCTION IN PRICES 
still maintaining the Royal Society high standard of quality throughout. 


“Everything is in the Package,” thus requiring only the embroidery for 
which floss is also included, and if you have never embroidered before, the 
simple directions tell you how. Fall line prices range from 35c. to $2.00. 


Stylish Dresses for Children, Baby Articles, Ladies’ Dainty 
Undergarments, Negligees, Boudoir Caps, Tea and Fudge 
Aprons, Luncheon and Vanity Sets, Napkins, Card Table 
Covers, Towels, Pillow Tubing, Novelty Handkerchiefs, 
Dresser Scarfs, Centerpieces, Laundry Bags, Tie Racks. 


THE NEW “TUMBLEDUMS”—Kitty and Jumbo have joined the “Tum- 
bledum” family and are the cutest, most delightful articles for children. 
They cost only 50c. each, but will give a wealth of happiness to the kiddies. 


Send for Complete Illustrated Circular. 


For many years the Royal Society trademark has been recognized as a 
symbol of perfection on Art Needlework Materials. 


Through the infinite care and supreme quality which have gone into their 
development their reputation for superiority has been justly merited. 


From the Royal Society lines of embroidery and crochet materials you may 
choose a thread particularly suited to the kind of work you have in mind, 
feeling assured of utmost durability and a quality that never changes. 


There is an especially made Royal Society thread for every kind of hand 
embroidery or crochet in white and complete lines of fast colors. Also 
Boiling Dye colors in short skeins that withstand severe laundering. 


Royal Society Products are available at all first-class shops. 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 


Union Sq. West New York City 


om 
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On Sale 
July Ist 
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+ ROOTBEER 


is the finest 
summer drink 
when made from 


One 25c package makes 80 glasses 


You can make this pure, refreshing drink in almost no 
time. Just get a package of the extract from your grocer 
and follow the simple directions for mixing enclosed in 
the package. When you bottle the rootbeer use tight 
corks or get Hires Patent Bottle Stoppers. Your friends 
will be glad to know how delicious and economical it is, 


Ask for 
HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25 cents and we will send, 
postpaid, package direct. Or send $2.80 for carton of one dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
214 S. Twenty-fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 


Ask for Hires at the fountain, or buy it carbonated 
in bottles ready to drink, from your dealer 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Canadian price, 35 cents the package 


AKE YOUR DIP—and follow it with acool- 
ing shower of fragrant Florient Talc. You xy) 
are refreshed and dainty from head to foot, f 


And at the last, a touch of Florient Face 
Powder with the same charming perfume. ay 


COLGATE! 


Woman’s World 


Around the Rugged Rock 


(Continued from page 26) 


one evening with my wife and my boy! 

I leaned over and tried to kiss Hazel, 
but she got up at once, telling me she 
was perfectly all right, and that she 
thought, the next day being Saturday, 
that if I wouldn’t mind, as I was going 
up to the Club for a foursome, she’d 
take Junior and go in to her mother’s. 
She said it, I remembered afterward, 
with a sense of strain, but at the time I 
didn’t notice it. If I only had, what a 
lot it would have saved us both. ... ! 

I said, “Fine idea. You can show her 
the kid’s tooth.” 

Hazel nodded. And then she did say 
a strange thing. She said, “If—if we 
should happen to miss the 6:10, you— 
you wouldn’t mind, Henry?” 

I said, ‘Why the dickens should you 
miss it? You'll have all the afternoon 
to start off in. Look here, I’ll meet you 
for it, if I get through in time .. . 
if I don’t, come up in old Jerry’s taxi.” 
I added this as an afterthought, because 
when you are out with our buneh you 
can’t be dead sure of anything. And 
then I hurried along. I can remember 
now that she followed me out of the 
room and held the kid over the banis- 
ter, and made him pat-a-cake. . . . 
I little realized that she was trying to 
make it a real good-bye. . . . ! 


ELL, Saturday was a peach of a 
day, and I got in my swift serve, 
and I will say Betty Chatteris was some 
partner. One thing about that girl, she 
made you forget, when you were doing 
a thing with her, that you had ever done 
anything with anybody else that counted ! 
To hear her sing out “Forty, Love—!” 
to Fred and May on the other side of 
the net, looking all the time at Fred as 
if she meant it! Of course I knew all 
along she preferred me, but, all the 
same, May didn’t like it, and I could see 
Fred was worried. 


That. was why, when Miss Chatteris 
suggested that we stay on to dinner, and 
afterward sit on the balcony and watch 


the moon come up, May Campion 
queered the idea. She said they had to 
go back, because she’d told their new 
maid that she could go to a dance that 
night at Muldoon Hall. May said you 
had to give up a lot of things for a maid, 
especially at first. 

I said, in an off-hand way, “Sounds 
good to me, but I rather promised to 
meet Hazel and the kid on the 6:10.” 

Miss Chatteris said, “Oh, but surely 
she wouldn’t want you to bother if she 
knew. I’m sure she isn’t a bit selfish. 
She wouldn’t want you to be just a 
courier husband, going ahead and get- 
ting tickets and carrying grips and 
meeting trains and things like that... 
no girl with any spirit would want 
that !” 

I got her point. I realized Hazel 
would tell me to stay if she was there, 
besides, I eould phone the house as soon 
as she and the kid got in. That “courier 
husband” was a new one to me, but I 
knew a lot of fellows who were about 
limited to that phase of the game, and 
a simple hint was sufficient to keep me 
out of that class for the rest of my life! 

Well, we had dinner, at one of the 
little tables off in a corner and I saw a 
lot of rummies (men who congregate at 
the Club to play billiards and pool and 
never cared for a woman in their lives!) 
easting their eyes on us in passing, but 
it was afterward, out on the baleony, 
that Betty Lee Chatteris showed what 
she was capable of being, and that was 
about the most luscious apple that ever 
grew on a Tree of Knowledge! Jeru- 
salem! She quoted poetry by the yard, 
and went in for soft stuff generally, till 
I began to think Hazel and I had had a 
very commonplace courtship, if there 
was anything like this going, and not 
being able or free to respond to most of 
it, I felt it a pretty difficult situation. 
Talk about high blood pressure! TI had 
it all right. My temples were pounding 
at the rate of about seventy miles an 


_ possibly be soul-mates. 


hour. I was thankful it was dark, and 
that she conld not see my expression. 
I felt it would have given me away! 
But I began to think hard of Hazel, and 
that helped . . . until Miss Chat- 
teris began to talk about Hazel! 

Of course she didn’t mention her 
name! She just said how solemn a 
thing marriage was, choosing one per- 
son out of all the world when you were 
very young, and had seen only a few, 
really, to choose from. She said she 
realized a lot of perfectly splendid fel- 
lows were tied up to nice girls who 
really didn’t satisfy them . . . girls 
that were capable, and pretty, and who 
were just meant for babies and house- 
keeping and that sort of thing, but who 
never went any farther, and could never 
And she spoke 
about there being just one person, really, 
for every other person in the world. 

I tried to stave her off. I said, “That 
‘marriage made in heaven’ business is all 
bunko.”’ 

She said, “How can we tell 
if neither of us have tried it?” 

I said, feeling it wise to nip this con- 
versation in the bud, ‘‘Personally speak- 
ing, I am thankful I am not tied to an 
angel. I’d rather take my chances for 
happiness with a human being.” 

She sent me a long look. She said, 
“You dear boy . . . don’t you real- 
ize that I understand . . . perfectly?” 

I felt the thing must stop, but I 
wanted to get to the bottom of that sen- 
tence. It made me feel queer. I said, 
“Understand what?” 

For a minute Betty Chatteris didn’t 
answer, and then she said, ‘“That—that 
you are being so brave . . . about 
it! And then she added, “Of course it 
all may be so perfectly innocent, and— 
and all that oh, do forget 
what I’m saying. .. .” 

To say that she was knocking me into 
a cocked hat would be to give but feeble 
expression to my feelings. I said, “Look 
here, I don’t get you . . . not in 
the least.” 

But I couldn’t get her to say a darned 
thing more, except to keep repeating 
that I must forget it, and that I was 
not to mention it to anybody, least of all 
Hazel or the Person next door! She 
had me worried all right and she knew 
it, and all of a sudden I remembered 
that I’d forgotten all about phoning 
Hazel to see if she and the kid had got- 
ten home all right. 

I said, “All right. I haven’t the least 
idea what you’re trying to put across 
to me, but . . . haven’t you had 
enough of this? I—I think we’d better 
beat it for home.” 


HE was awfully sweet about it. She 
kept being fearfully sympathetic, 
every once in awhile putting her hand on 
my coat sleeve and saying, “‘You are for- 
getting it . . . and you won't men- 
tion it to Hazel for my sake?” If I 
had only known then what she was get- 
ting at, I should have told her I would 
keep it dark for my own! But I didn’t 
know. I only knew she had me stirred 
to a dangerous point of view about 
everything, and that I hated like the 
dickens feeling I was there in a taxi 
with her alone. I was dead sick of 
being an alibi. . . . I felt it was 
letting me in for too much, even on the 
off-chance of helping out a friend! 

Well, as we reached our street I got 
nervous as anything, and I couldn’t tell 
why. I dropped Betty and the eab at 
the Campion’s door and beat it up the 
block alone. You ean imagine my feel- 
ings when I found not even our porch 
light on. Our house was in complete 
darknesss 5. shes! 

I had my key, and, believe me, in 
about two seconds I had that door open 
and had gone up stairs three at a time, 
My home was empty! There was 
Hazel’s dresser, with the silver things 
I'd given her the first Christmas we 

(Yontinued on page 30) 
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Her Crowning Glory 


By MARIAN ADAMS 


WOMAN’S hair is the most ex- 
A pressive feature of her physical 

appearance. It catalogues her 
habits and her health in symbols all 
ean read. Always a positive quality, 
it is either her crowning glory or the ex- 
poser of a careless, untidy nature. 

First of all; what is hair? Is it an 
independent growth merely rooted in the 
scalp; a living plant of itself? Or is it 
merely a part of the whole body, like a 
finger, for instance, and thus unable to 
take nourishment of itself? 

The hair, like the finger nails, is 
simply horny layers of skin arranged in 
special forms. Little spines of skin 
structure are formed in the flesh and 
passed through tiny openings in the skin 
itself. In their arrangement in the skin 
and in their form hairs resemble, in ap- 
pearance, growing plants. But there the 
likeness ends—for hair has no actual 
life. It does not breathe, it has no cir- 
culation and it cannot of itself take 
nourishment. Only close to the surface 
of the skin has the hair any life; the 
rest of its length is brittle and sense- 
less like the nails. 

Thus it receives nourishment only 
from within the scalp, and that but for 
perhaps an eighth its length. So, we see 
that so far as nourishing the hair is con- 
cerned we must look to the body itself ; 
to the blood in particular. 

Of course there are local disorders 
which cause the loss of hair, just as 
there are local skin disorders—but those 
disorders are not in the hair itself, but 
in the scalp. In such eases external 
application of ointment or wash is of 
real value. But that is a scalp cure, 
not a hair cure. 

Hair was put on the human body to 
furnish warmth and _ protection—but 
mankind has made this service unneces- 
sary by the use of clothing. Because we 
have not kept our heads closely covered 
hair has continued to grow on them— 
and in that hair we have recognized a 
feature of beauty. We have cared for 
it, and in response to that care nature 
has glorified it, has turned it from a 
horny, brittle spine to silken threads. 


ECAUSE the hair is part of the body 

itself and draws its strength from 

the body the first step toward the attain- 

ment of beautiful hair is good health. 
The second step is local eare. 

First and most important of this local 
eare is brushing. The brush should be 
one that can be thoroughly washed once 
or twice a week with warm water, soap 
and ammonia and then dried in the sun. 
Because scalp diseases are often carried 
in brush or comb you should never use a 
“community” brush or comb when tray- 
.eling. 

Brush the hair for five minutes twice 
a day. Brushing cleans the hair, helps 
distribute the oil which is found only 
near its roots and thus gives it the 


glossy appearance so much desired and 
also stimulates the scalp. Scalp stimu- 
lation is one of the surest methods of 
securing hair health and growth. 

The sebaceous glands of the scalp that 
supply the oil to the hair are stimulated 
by a brisk brushing or massaging, and 
respond by giving the hair increased 
vigor. That is why a vigorous dry rub- 
bing and kneading of the scalp are so 


-beneficial, and these should be indulged 


in at least three times a week—though 
every day would be even better. 

Another very important factor in hair 
health is the use of water and shampoo- 
ing. The daily use of water on the hair 
without proper attention to drying is 
very harmful. While this warning is 
not necessary in the case of women it 
should be taken to heart by those with 
children, 


HETHER adult or child, warm 

water and a good grade of sham- 
poo soap should be used, and after the 
washing two or three rinsings in warm 
water are necessary. Then the hair 
must be thoroughly dried. 

If the following day the hair appears 
dry a little sweet oil or vaseline may be 
rubbed into it. Castor oil and alcohol 
make a good hair oil, as the alcohol 
evaporates and leaves the oil evenly 
distributed. Olive oil and alcohol is an- 
other good combination. 

Do not permit your hair to become 
dry, for this causes splitting and break- 
ing. When the hair does split it should 
be cut a point below the split. The 
common practice, and one urged by 
hairdressers and barbers, of singeing, in 
order to close the pores of the hair and 
thus keep the fluid in, is a waste of good 
wax tapers— for the reason that there 
are no pores and there is no fluid. 

While it is not the intention of this 
article to discuss styles in hairdressing, 
there are one or two styles of hair dress 
that must be mentioned. 

Curling—Curling the hair on rollers 
is not especially dangerous, but curling 
it with hot irons causes it to become 
dry and brittle; to split and to break. 

Marcel Waving—Is the process of 
making the hair into waves with the aid 
of a curling iron, and while bad for the 
hair is not absolutely ruinous, as is— 

The Permanent Wave—Which is lit- 
erally baked into the hair. Every hair 
in the head is baked into the desired 
wave. The oil is driven back into the 
scalp and the hair sealed against it. 
Once the permanent wave is baked into 
your hair it is there to stay—there until 
the hair breaks off and new replaces it. 

Bobbing the Hair—So far as securing 
increased growth is concerned this is 
labor lost. 

Bobbing the hair in no way hurts its 
health and is a matter of convenience 
and style only. 
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Is Baby’s Health Worth 25 Cente? 


I suppose a lot of mothers don’t quite understand what my Baby Book 


is like, Perhaps they think it is really a Mennen advertisement. 

As a matter of fact, ] hardly mention Mennen Products. My book 
is a text book— a daily, hourly guide on how to raise a healthy, happy 
baby. Does baby eat too little or too much? Are habits irregular? Is 
weight unsatisfactory? Is there a tendency towards always dangerous 


constipation? Is Baby’s skin irritated? Is the food formula right? 


Do you really understand this marvelous, sensitive atom of human chem- 
istry which depends on you absolutely for life and normal development? 

My book places in your hands just about all that science has learned 
about baby culture. Some of the greatest living doctors have told me 
that it is one of the most valuable books ever printed and that every 
mother ought to own a copy. 


“Why,” you ask, “does The Mennen Company sell my book for only 
25 cents?” 


For two reasons, probably. First, because they want to win your friend- 
ship. And second, because I can, with absolute sincerity, tell every 
mother that Mennen Borated Talcum is in my opinion the purest obtain- 
able, is made in accordance with the best balanced formula and is the 
safest to use on Baby’s flower-petal skin; and that Kora-Konia is posi- 
tively the most wonderful preparation I have ever used fora baby’s severe 
skin irritations—chafing, prickly heat, diaper and teething rashes. Kora- 
Konia possesses remarkable healing virtue, but is not a talcum. Please 
try it. 


I do hope that every mother or prospective 
mother or grandmother or prospective grand- 
mother who reads this will sit right down and send 
25 cents (35 cents in Canada) for a copy of my 
Baby Book. 


Lovingly, 
BELLE 


THE Mennen Company 
343 Central Avenue 
Newark, fV.J. USA. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Cousin Martha's 


Summer’s Joys Are 
Winter’s Savings 


T isa pride and joy, my dear, to most house- 
wives young and old, to pack and can sum- 
mer fruits and vegetables. 


You can have such delicious treats in winter, 
and save so much, by packing all kinds of food 
in summer. Think of the vegetables, fruits, 
soup stock and meats you can pack and the 
jams and preserves you can put up. Think of 
what you can save on eggs in winter by pack- 
ing them when they are cheap in summer. 


Since I was a girl I have known, as my 
grandmother did before me, that good old- 
fashioned stoneware preserves the full flavor, 
delicacy, and color of everything you put up 
as nothing else can. The vegetables and 
fruits you pack or preserve are far better if 
kept in stoneware. There are jars of every 
Size and style for every purpose. 


There is a book you ought to have by Dr. 
Goudiss, ‘the food authority. His recipes for 
packing and preserving are splendid and he 
includes selected recipes endorsed by U.S. 
Government Officials. Any stoneware manu- 
facturer will give youa copy. Just write the 


nearest one for it, As ever, 
Cruciny harika, 
White Hall Sewer Pipe & StonewareCo. White Hall, I. 
White Hall Pottery Works é . White Hall, Wl. 


Zanesville, Ohio 

. Zanesville, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 

a) Work Pa; 
Evansville, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 

. Paducah, Ky. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
; . Monmouth, til. 


P. S.— I know that Grocery, Department, Hard- 
ware and General Stores have all styles and sizes of 
stoneware jars and jugs for every purpose.—C. M. 


American Clay Products Co. . 
Zanesville Stoneware Co. 

U. S. Stoneware Co, . 
Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. 

Uhl Pottery Co. : * 
Louisville Pottery Co. . 
Paducah Pottery Co. . ; : ° 
Red Wing Union Stoneware Co. 
Western Stoneware Co. . 


per ounce 


BuUY finest quality Peace Dale yarns, 
direct from mill. Big money saving! 
Special new SCOTCH yarn only 14%ec 
an ounce—in 4o0z.skeins only,at 58c each. 
Otherqualityyarns,17cto25cperounce. 
Lovely colors. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Free—Send today for over a hundred lovely 
Samples free. Address Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 
278,25 Madison Ave., New York, 
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were engaged, and there was Junior’s 
little erib—empty! I tell you right 
there I had the most horrible sensation 
of my life just as if my heart 
had turned into a bag of stones! 

Well, I sat down on the top step of 
the staircase for a minute, just to col- 
leet myself, and then I began to figure 
it that Hazel had stayed at her mother’s. 
I hopped onto that ’phone, and gave 
Central the dickens because she was so 
dead slow in connecting. But when I 
finally got Hazel’s mother she said they 
had ieft there right after lunch—she 
figured it was about two p. m. Right 
here I had another awful sensation, be- 
eause Hazel’s mother naturally went off 
the handle and kept gasping to me to tell 
her hadn’t Hazel gotten home yet and 
was anything wrong. I finally calmed 
her. I said they were probably down on 
the Arkwright’s porch, and that every- 
thing was O. K., and I was going right 
down there now which I did 
with, alas, little hope of success, though 
I didn’t tell that to Hazel’s mother, be- 
eause what was the use? But I knew 
Billy Arkwright and his wife had gone 
to a show in town, and wouldn’t be 
home till one p. m., or thereabouts. 


Y THIS time I was all worked up, 

and when I had tried every house on 
the street where we had even a third rate 
acquaintance, I ended up at the Cam- 
pion’s to find them still up, and fear- 
fully worried when I told them the 
news. 

Fred said, “Good lord .. . 
you tried the station?” 

I said I'd ’phoned old Jerry and every 
eab driver on the stand, and that no one 
knew anything about my darling wife. 

Fred said, ‘I mean the police station 
—in case there’s been any little acci- 
dent,-oldvehap.. «. wo” 

I groaned, and covered my face with 
my hands. But just when I felt real 
despair, Betty Chatteris, who hadn’t 
said a word of any kind except to say 
“You poor boy .’ once or twice, 
came across with the most frightful 
suggestion of all. She said, 

“Have you tried the Person next 


have 


door?” 
I said, “Who? Rogers? They’re all 
out. Even the maid.” 


And then Betty Chatteris put it into 
words, “Because,” she said thrillingly, 
“Mrs. Montrose has gone off with him. 
We passed them today on the way to 
the Club they were in his 
flivver.” 


We We all kept perfectly still. 
I felt myself go white, but I 
couldn't get out a sound, though I 
wanted to tell that bobbed haired image 
that I didn’t believe one word of it, and 
that it was a darned lie! 

May said, “Why, Betty!’ And that 
was as far as she got, too, but Fred 
gripped himself together and tried to 
get at the bottom of the thing. He said, 
“Good lord, Betty you—you 
ean’t make an assertion like that, not 
to this bunch. Why, Hazel Montrose is 
the sweetest little woman 22 

3etty said, as if she pitied us all, “Of 
course she’s sweet. That's the reason.” 

I felt pretty sick, but I eouldn’t go 
this kind of stuff any longer. I said, 
hoarsely, that Hazel had never done 
anything of the kind, that I’d bank on 
her not holding any man’s hand while 
she was married to me, not even if she 
wanted to—and then Betty Lee Chat- 
teris cut in, smiling at all of us, though, 
holy smoke, it wasn’t any thing to smile 
at! She said, 

“T don’t blame Henry a bit for doubt- 
ing my word, but perhaps if he sees it in 
blue print. SF a? 

And before we knew it she had run 
up stairs and come down with a little 
leather covered portfolio. 

“Most of them are—are letters and 
things, just personal,” she said, hunting 
for a minute, “but you see I 


‘ried, dear? 


adore having snap-shots of the people I 
meet when I’m visiting. -It calls 
everything so beautifully to mind. Be 
she handed out a bunch of them, some 
to Fred and some to me, and told us if 
we looked we'd find Hazel and that 
Rogers chap in several positions. . . .! 

Well, we did. As the awful signifi- 
eance of it all dawned on my mind I 
felt for a minute as if the solid earth 
was crumbling from under my feet. 
A - Hazel and Rogers on our poreh 
holding hands. (a blue print). 
Rogers and Hazel standing by the 
hedge, on our side, 
Rogers with his head in his hands and 
Hazel’s hand on his shoulder. . . . ! 
Ye gods! 

“Now you know,” said Betty Chat- 
teris, “why I knew exactly what had 
happened when Henry came home to 
that terrible, empty house! And to 
think we passed them on the road in his 
flivver! And to think that all the time 
that we were playing tennis, and eating, 
and watching the moon come up. a 

I got on my feet somehow. I said, “It 
doesn’t matter a darn what things look 
like. I want you all to know I’d bank 
on my wife if I saw her go off in a tour- 
ing car with the worst blankety-blank 
rotter that this town or any other ever 
turned out. Something has happened to 
her or the kid . . nothing else on 
earth i 

Well, I couldn’t finish, but Fred came 
over and wrung my hand and May 
wiped her eyes aiid said she felt that 
way, too, and Fred offered to go with me 
to the station and turn in an alarm. 
We got our hats and started, Betty 
Chatteris calling out to us that she and 
May would wait up, and please to stop 
at the house first and see if Hazel hadn’t 
left a note—she was sure I’d find a note, 
under the doormat, or Junior’s pillow, 
or something. . . . 

Fred and I didn’t speak, but we hiked 
along on the double quick and were just 
as far as the corner when an automobile 
turned into our block and there was my 
darling wife and Junior and another girl 
on the back seat, and Rogers at the 
wheel! They were steering for our 
FAtGr eames J 

I don’t know what happened to Fred. 
I think I shook him off somehow, or left 
him standing there; at any 
rate, I beat it for our gate, too, and got 
there just as Rogers made a landing. 
Hazel was kissing the other girl and 
laughing or erying, I don’t know which, 
but Junior was erying, and when they 
saw me they both stopped. 

I said, “Thanks. I'll help my wife 
and child out. Don’t move, Rogers.” 


He” said, “Why, there’s Henry 
. . «+ Oh, were you awfully wor- 
We had to crawl five miles 
on a flat tire, and then we tried to 
phone, and couldn’t get any an- 
SWCD sire lrente rnc 

I said, “Oh, no, I wasn’t worried. 
It is a very ordinary occurrence to have 
my wife and only son out until two in 
the morning»); . .” 

Hazel said, “Henry! And then she 
added, “This is Mrs. Rogers, dear, I—I 
want you to meet her we—we 
went to bring her home from—from a 
place where she’s been visiting a 

Well! - — £ eouldn’t say much. 
I felt stumped. Just at that minute 
Fred Campion was beating it along on 
the other side of the street, pretending 
he didn’t see us, and Rogers, with a 
queer look on his face, was doing some- 
thing to the car, and the girl on the back 
seat, with awfully wet eyes, was mur- 
muring things to Hazel—I grabbed 
Junior and with dignity made my way 
up the path and got out my key, fitting 
it into our Yale lock. 

I don’t know how soon it was, a few 
minutes, I guess, till Hazel and I and 
Junior were all in the nursery, not look- 
ing at each other, and feeling as awk- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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-ward as if we weren’t married at all, 
and as if Junior was a strange baby who 
didn’t really belong to us! 

Well, I got his night togs, and Hazel 
snuggled him up in bed, and then she 
said she had something to tell me. 

I said, “I should think you had.” 

Hazel said, “I’ve been putting it off 
for a long time, Henry, but tonight I 
feel asif I wanted youtoknow .. . 
everything! When we started for—for 
Mother’s today I wasn’t ever coming 
back !” 

Well, I just stared at her. Certainly 
now the world was crumbling under my 
feet. 


HE said, “I was going to write you 
a letter and tell you that I was very 
unhappy, and that I had been feeling 
for a long time that our married life was 
a failure—” 

Holy smoke! I could just sit there, 
white about the gills, and swallow hard 

- - But I couldn’t -swallow the 
facts she was putting across . . . I 
couldn’t figure it that Hazel had been 
unhappy. 

“A miserable failure,” she went on, 
“all the worse because I have tried so 
hard to—to keep it from being one. But 
it takes two, Henry, to—to live a happy 
married life—” 

I said, hoarsely, “You never showed it 

- - . that you were feel- 
ing like that.” 

She said, “You didn’t give me a 
chance to show it. You were never 
around.” 

I said, “You’re talking through your 
hat. The trouble is I haven’t had a 
ehance at my wife since Junior showed 
up. You were always putting the kid 
to sleep, or something. att 

“Or something,” echoed Hazel. “I’ll 
tell you, Henry, I was either doing 
things for—for my darling baby or—or 
feeling horribly lonely.” 

I said, “I’ve asked you to go out a 
thousand times and you made 
some excuse—” 

She said, ““A wife is apt to make ex- 
cuses ~. if she finds her husband 
is—so willing to take them! You al- 
ways managed to—to fill up the blank 
spaces with . some other Per- 
son—” 

I said, “I went out rather a lot with 
that Chatteris girl, I'll admit, but I was 
doing it to oblige a friend. If you want 
to know it May Campion has a horribly 
jealous disposition, and I took over Bet- 
ty to keep Fred out of trouble.” 

“Betty !” eried Hazel, “Betty 
oh, Henry, I didn’t doubt you, dear, un- 
til she came the other day and showed 
me those photographs—” 

I said, “What the dickens are you 

talking about? What photographs?’ 
' Well, my darling wife turned without 
a word to Junior’s crib, and from under 
his pillow she took an envelope, handing 
it to me without a word. 

I confess I was stumped by what it 
held. Snap-shots of Betty Lee Chatteris 
and myself!!! There were three posi- 
tions but what got me was 
that one of them was taken on the 
veranda of the Country Club, and 


in it J had my arm around her waist! 

I said thickly, “But this is all a 
darned lie!” 

Hazel was erying a little. She said, 
“T told her that, only . I didn’t 
swear about it. But I told her it was a 
lie, Henry.” 

“Well,” I cried, “well—?” 

“She said she hated to contradict me 
- . . but that a eamera never lied!” 

I said, a light breaking upon me, “I 
know how she did it .. that’s 
a—a double exposure, or—or something 
like thats = Os 074 

Hazel said, “It was an exposure all 
right, Henry.” 

I said, “Darling, Betty Lee Chatteris 
is some swift kid. I’m not saying she 
wouldn’t put her arm around 
any man who happened to be on the spot 
with nothing doing just then, but I 
swear to you if she had tried it on me 
. . . She’d have had to play it a lone 
hand. She’s—she’s not my style.” 

I said, ‘“There’s never been anybody 
but you . ever since you were 
a kid at dancing school. What’s more 
to the point, there never will be anybody 
HUGS yOu. 5 = 

Hazel said, “Oh Henry!’”’ But her 
arms were by this time around my neck. 

Well, after a minute or two I put a 
question that sort of worried me. I said, 
“What I want to know is one 
how did that man next door come into 
it? For about two hours I’ve been 
feeling pretty sore. And when he turned 
up in that flivver of his . . . I was 
all ready to kick him into next week.” 


AZEL said, “If you want me to tell 
you the truth, Henry, it—it was 
Mr. Rogers who made me realize 

that no matter how unhappy Iwas... 
it is never right to run away. :. . . 
You see, his wife went away from him 
. . the week before we came to live 
in this house. And—and he was too 
proud to ask her to come back, and they 
were both frightfully unhappy and—and 
I found it out and . . . I thought 
if I could only see her, and tell her that 
love is not meant just for—for a day, 
but forever, Henry . . . and I thought 
if I could show her Junior. . . . So 
when I came back this afternoon from 
Mother’s, feeling horribly lonely and un- 
happy myself, I thought I'd like to try 
to—to help somebody else find the things 
I was missing, and I asked him to take 
me out to where she was living with a 
horrible, crusty old aunt—because she’s 
an orphan, dear, and awfully sweet, 
but just a little foolish and the 
moment she saw him she nearly fainted, 
she felt so awfully about their separa- 
tion, and when I’d talked to her a few 
minutes alone, and told her that he felt 
the same way, and Junior pat-a-caked 
for her, and let her hold him on her lap 
. . . there wasn’t anything to it, Henry 
—she just melted and let us 
bring her home! And then we had to 

go and have a flat tire. alge Salam i 
Well, I just got my darling little mis- 
sionary wife into my arms, and I'll tell 
it to the world, I felt as if we were be- 
ing married all over again, and I asked 

(Continued on page 32) 


Smart New Aprons in Applique 


For Grown Folks and Little Tots 


8-22-186. Child's Blue Chambray 
Apron (length 20 in.) including fast 
color appliques, 25c. 

Unbleached muslin 
apron including patches and blue 


8-22-187. 


binding, 50c. 


8-22-192. "Unbleached muslin 
apron with flower appliques, 452. 
8-22-193. Child's unbleached 


muslin apron with birds to sew on 
and red binding, 25c. 


How 
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Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But 
dingy teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is what 
hides the tooth luster. Let us show you, 
by a ten-day test, how millions now fight 
that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a dingy 
coat. Millions of teeth are clouded in 
that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very few people 
escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


two effective methods have been found. 
Authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists nearly 
all the world over are urging their daily 
use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered es- 
sential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not re- 
main and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these 
tooth- protecting forces multiplied ef- 
fect. 


These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will convince you by 
what you see and feel. Make it for 
your own sake, then decide what is 
best. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 90, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


§-22-188. Child’s yellow checked 
apron including black rick rack 
and black sateen owl (length 24 


8-22-194 and 195. Coverall gar- 
den apron and hat of unbleached 
muslin with appliques, 65c. Six- 


FORD CAR GIVEN 


Solve This Puzzle and Win 10,000 Votes 


FREE DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 


in.), 55c. year size. Any Girl or Woman, 15 or over, can Casily guraincensecccie 
8-22-189. Cretonneaproninclud- 0 | A learn DRESS and COSTUME DESIGN- 3 Cut and Mail to 
ing black rick rack and sateen All aprons are flat, not made up. Famer {| 5 ING and MAKING in 10 WEEKS, 9 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
f 5 


= ‘1 ants es Dept. F620 
using spare moments. Design s Baalastans NY. 


ers earn $50 to $200 S send me AT ONCE, 


WEEK. * free sample lessons in 
= * the subject here checked 


: 
LY (Dress Designing! )Millinery 
> 


flowers, 75c. 

_ §-22-190. White lyklinen apron 

with cretonne appliques, 85c. 
8-22-191. Black sateen apron 

with sateen flowers, 85c. 


Transfer pattero of any design, 
Ce 


Send orders to Harriet Harper, 
Woman's World, Chicago. 


Hundreds Learn 


Millinery 
By Mail 


> 
go Name. .c secre eee eeeeees 
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receipts, 


It tastes as good as it looks. 
nutritive value. Serve it often. 

Minute Tapioca requires no soaking. 
red and blue package, 


A Favorite Dessert 


Fruit Minute Tapioca 


Boil in a double boiler fifteen minutes, 4 heaping 
tablespoons Minute Tapioca, 14 cup sugar, pinch 
of salt in a quart of hot water, using all avail: able 
fruit juices as part of the quart. (Use milk in place 
of water if a richer pudding is desired.) 
from the fire, stir in one cup of grated or chopped 
pineapple or any fruit or berries, either fresh or 
canned, which have been sweetened to taste. 
Serve with milk and sugar or whipped cream 
slightly sweetened and flavored, 


Remove 


Watch the smiles when serving this Minute Tapioca dessert. 
It is easily digested and of high 


Minute Tapioca Co.,128 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Minute Gelatine, 


Always sold in the]. 
Write for the free folder of new 


zz0 COLORS 


In Eight Grades 


KNITTING YARNS 


in one and two ounce balls, 
ready for the needle, no winding. 


Heather Mixtures, German- 


town Zephyrs, Shetland Flos, 
Scotch Worsted, Radiant 
Iceland, Silk Shetland, Silk 
Worsted, Spanish Sock Yarn, 


Send for FREE Color Card and leaflet 


of latest styles, with Knitting Instructions, 


BEACON WORSTED CO. 
112-114 East rgth St., New York 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, 


NOURISHING 
FOOD 


VIGOROUS, healthy 
womanhood — will 
result from drinking 


HEMO, the delicious 


food drink. ing 
HENMO 


for girls and boys in school; a nourishing luncheon or an 


inviting between meal drink, Sample FREE upon request, 


THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD COMPANY 
23 Riverside Drive Waukesha, Wisconsin 


| Taylor Oven Thermometer 
=i Lessens work and gives better 
results on baking day. Saves 
time and fuel. 


Cook Booklet Free 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester. NY USA 


Theres a pec eal Sijlee sg eects lnctrtsars Set eveny ooreore 


Bathe with Bathaswect. 
refreshes and invigorates. 


Three sizes, 25c, 50c and $1. 


TRADE MARK REG. 
It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—cools, 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 

PERFUMES YOUR BATH-—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
At drug and department stores. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


=== THE C. S. WELCH CO. DEPT. s, D, NEW YORK CITY ———< 


They Cost Less 


because they give longer service 
Every pair an 


RUBBERLESS 


SUSPENDERS 


is guaranteed for a full 
year’s wear. Men like 

f theireasy stretch and comfy ™ 
feel. Ask Your Dealer. lf he 
ean’t supply you, send direct, 
giving dealer’s name, 


Nu-Way Sirech Suspender Co. 
frs., Adrian, Mich, 


3 You’ve heard yout 
neighbor praise the Path. 
finder, the wonderful illustrated 
news and story paper published every 
week at Washington, D. C., for people every, 
where. This paper is the Ford ofthe publishing 
world and has half a million subscribers. It is chock full of 
just the kind of reading you want. Question Boxanswers your 
questions. Lots of jokes and funny pictures. Wholesome ard 
entertaining matter for the youngsters. Exciting serial stcry 
starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today for this 
big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than pleased. 
Pathfinder, 921 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


“cc - 9 UW 
, Mizpah” Baby Nipples 

Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 

Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 
Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 
Aprevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.B 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c for miniature can. 


and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


Woman’s World 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 14) 


“T’ye never really given the matter any 
serious attention, Sylvia. Of course I've 
always supposed that I must be more 
or less resigned to being just a poor, 
mortal doctor all the days of my life— 
but—would you like me any better if I 
were a Prince?” 

“Oh no!” said Sylvia—I don’t believe 
IT'd like you as well, Doctor Billy—I 
don’t want you to be a Prince—at least 
not the Prince I’m thinking about—but 
L was just afraid you might be.” 

“Then that settles it,’ cried Doctor 
Billy with a little sigh of relief. “I’m 
not a Prince, and I never will be, and if 
you'll promise not to tell a soul I'll tell 
you why. It’s because I don’t want to 
get old and wrinkled and bald-headed. 
You know princes usually get to be 
kings after awhile if they behave them- 
selves, and then they have to wear a 
crown—and that crown, Sylvia, my 
dear, weighs just tons and tons, and it 
makes wrinkles in their faces and drags 
out their hair by the roots, and they 
soon Jose their beauty, and that’s why 
I’ve decided never to be a Prince.” 

Sylvia was very quiet all the rest of 
the way. 

“What's the Princess thinking about?” 
asked Doctor Billy, leaning over the 
little mound of fur-robes that hid all 
but the top of his little passenger’s head. 

“Oh, I was just thinking—about 
Dragons and Princes and lots of 
things,” she said dreamily, and lapsed 
into another silence that lasted until 
they drove up before the Big Stone 
House in Fairmont. 


Chapter Six 
The House of the Grouches 


ELL!” said Doctor Billy as he 

‘took off Sylvia’s coat and hat, 
“this is the House of the Grouches! I 
don’t know just what the trouble is—it 
doesn’t seem to be anything that a plain 
doctor-man ean get it, but I really think 
what we all need is a hypodermic of 
Unselfishness.” 

Sylvia looked about her in wonder. 
The dim hall they had entered was so 
large that it seemed to her as if the 
whole of the Little Grey House could 
have been fitted inside with room to 
spare, and she felt awed and homesick. 
At one end of the room a fire glowed 
and crackled and Doctor Billy led her 
to a deep chair before it. 

‘What's the matter, Sylvia Sunshine, 
don’t you like it?” he asked, and there 
was a tone of disappointment in her 
voice, 

“Oh—yes—I—I’m going to like it, 
Doctor Billy, but it’s so—big, and—and 
dark l” 

Doctor Billy looked at her gravely a 
moment as she stood leaning against his 
knee. The rosy light from the fire made 
a halo of her golden hair. “Yes, it és 
dark, Sylvia Sunshine, but,” the twinkle 
coming back into his eyes, “‘why that’s 


the very reason I brought you here— 
‘to make the way bright.’ But if the 
Star Child is going to shine at all she’ll 
have to go to bed right straight off.” 

He Jed her up to the wide carpeted 
staircase. “I got Hannah to put up an 
extra bed in Leah’s room. You know, 
Sylvia Sunshine, I’ve been discovering 
that ‘you were right about Leah; she is 
good. She's really made of mighty fine 
stuff, and with proper eare and polish 
she'll make a splendid woman and a 
good wife for somebody. I thought 
maybe you two’d have a little visiting 
you'd like to do. Then, I know from 
my own experience that when you’re on 
your first visit from home, you're apt 
to be kind of—kind of—well, you like 
to have somebody to talk to if you 
happen to wake up in the night—and 
somebody to—oh, to tie your hair rib- 
bons and button up your apron in the 
morning—I know I never could get a 
nice stylish do-up on my hair ribbons,” 
he said solemnly. 


YLVIA looked up with a silvery 

little laugh. “Oh, ho, Doetor Billy, 
I know you. You didn’t want me to 
miss Daddy Jim an’ an’ Minerva. But 
honest, I’m goin’ to try not to, and 
after I just ery about three tears with 
each eye, then I'll go right to sleep,” 
she ended with a yawn, as they reached 
a door at the end of the hall. 

At Doctor Billy’s light rap, the door 
flew open, Leah caught Sylvia up in her 
arms and she bade her host a sleepy 
good-night. The “three tears from each 
eye” were completely forgotten in the 
joy of seeing Leah, again, 

They were up bright and early the 
next morning and went downstairs and 
Doctor Billy brought Hannah in to see 
Sylvia. Jannah was broad and round 
aud comfortable looking. She always 
wore an apron—gingham in the morn- 
ing, white lawn in the afternoon—tied 
snugly about her wide waist. Her 
round face was rosy and good-natured 
and almost always smiling; but just 
now there was a little crooked frown 
between her eyes, and a surly look about 
her mouth. She relented a little, how- 
ever, to smile back at Sylvia. Nobody 
eould help smiling back at Sylvia. 

Suddenly, everyone in the room gave 
a little jump as something was thrown 
violently upon the floor above their 
heads, and then from the top of the 
wide stairway came a deep roar, ‘Where 
in thunder are my slippers?” 

“That's Dad!” whispered Doctor 
Billy to Sylvia. 

Hannah’s back stiffened, and she 
crossed her arms upon her stomach with 
a sort of fierce resignation. ‘They are 
just where he left them—one in _ the 
bathroom and one in the hall outside! 
I wouldn't toueh the old things!” 

Doctor Billy stepped to the bottom of 
the stairs and ‘cheerfully repeated ~ 

(Continued on page 35) 


Around the Rugged Rock 


(Continued from page 31) 


her to forget that I’d been such a selfish 
cad, and to give me another chance, and 

. . that I’d guarantee we'd live 
happy, like the Prince and Prineess in 
the Fairy-Tale, ever after . . ! 

And my darling wife said she’ d let it 
go at that! 

To go back where I began this episode 
in our lives. I never have gotten to the 
bottom of Betty Lee Chatteris. She 
went back to Virginia about three days 
after the Rogers went on their second 
honeymoon. It seemed May was so cool 
to her that she simply had to cut out all 
the dates she’d made and go home. 

Fred came around and sat on our 
porch the night she left, and we talked 
the thing over. 


He said, “She was a sweet little 
thing, all right, but of course when she 
made it so evident to May and all the 
world that she was stuck on me—” 


I said, “It was me, that Miss Chat- 
teris had the erush on, old fellow, really. 
Everybody saw that, even Hazel. . . .” 


Fred said, “Well . . . if you come to 
real facts, she gave out a lot of impres- 
sions. But it couldn't have been both of 
us, old man—” 


I said dryly, “Naturally not,” 


But Hazel says she has come to the 
conclusion it was both . . . . and that 
a girl like Betty Lee Chatteris could 
have made it, without the flicker of 
an eyelash, one or two more! 
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for August; 


“The Little Nurse 
Sor Little Ills’? 


CHING, TIRED FEET that 

make you miserable, are 

quickly relieved by massaging 
generously with 


™m A_HEALING CREAM 


holatum 
Always made under this signature_ LAC, 


The cool, soothing action of 
Mentholatum makes the feet 
feel rested and comfortable. 


Mentholatum helps other “little ills” 
—cuts, burns and nervous headache. 


. Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25¢, 50c. 


The Mentholatum Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Kiddy Chair 


(Patented) 


Mother’s Greatest Comfort 


KIDDY CHAIR hangs 
on any chair, bed, bench, 
auto rail, ete. Folds into 
small space for carrying 
or packing. 


No more toting of high 
chairs up and down stairs, 


KIDDY CHAIR is safe, 
convenient, comfort- 
able. Approved by the 
physicians, nurses and 
mothers. 


Order Now 
Price $3. 


Prepaid to your 
home.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 
or your money 
back. 


Kiddy Kumfort Kompany, Inc. 
350 Butler St. Brookiyn, N. Y. 


oo 


ABLACHE 


Old friends are best!! 


And Lablache—a favorite for 50 years—is 
still preferred by millions of women whose faces 
know its fair and friendly 

touch. The daintiest of 


powders—so pure and 
lightly perfumed. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 5c. 
a box of druggists or 


by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers. Dept.49 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


True Tales of the Forest 


Told by the Old Chief of the Iroquois 


Interpreted by Jean M. Thompson 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


Meshuka, the Mailed Warrior 


S LITTLE BEAVER and the old 
A Chief drew their canoe from the 
water, Mong, the great white loon, 
uttering a fearful scream, dived deep in- 
to the lake after a fish. 

“Ugh !” exclaimed the old Chief, point- 
ing to the ripples where the big bird 
had disappeared, “Mong, the loon, is now 
the biggest noise maker of all the birds 
along the waterways. But once his 
voice was not so strange; that was in 
ancient times,” spoke the Chief, as he 
and the little Indian boy took the piney 
trail bound for their wigwam. 

“Long ago old Hukwah, who was then 
King of the loons, tarried overlong in 
the hot swamps to southwards, where 
lived the Seminole tribes. Mighty 
hunters were they. One day as the 
loons fished in a pleasant bayou, ‘tist, 
tist tist!’ came the whine of an arrow, 
which pierced the snowy neck of Huk- 
wah. Now, although the arrow did not 
slay him, from that day his voice be- 
came so hoarse and: terrible that all the 
furry tribes of the forest were fright- 
ened, at first. In time they became used 
to the loon’s scream, and now when the 
great bird sounds his ery along the 
waterways, they heed it as a signal of 
danger ; a warning. 

“Thus, all along the waterways the 
loons were known and respected, and be- 
came known as ‘the watchers’, Many 
water birds built nests all along the 
shores of the lake—here dwelt the wild 
black duck, the little blue heron family, 
and not far off Mitches, the quail. 


“PUT suddenly there arrived in their 

midst a terrible enemy. This was 
none other than Meshuka, a very old and 
blood-thirsty turtle, who spent all his 
time prowling among the reeds, devour- 
ing every live thing which he found 
along the waterways. So old and tough 
was this ancient old warrior, that when 
he lay asleep upon the banks of the lake 
he fooled everybody, because he looked 
exactly like a great flat rock. 

“His great shelly armor was completely 
overgrown by lichens and moss—none 
would dream that it contained such an 
old savage. But at the slightest sound, 
even of a whirring wing, old Meshuka 
was wide awake. Craftily and slowly 
he would twist forth his snakey eyes, 
to see if some nest was being left un- 
guarded. If so, then always, when the 
mother bird came home, she found her 
nest quite empty, the old mailed warrior 
had been there! 


“But in spite of his awful reign of ter- 


ror the savage old turtle could never 
be conquered, for withdrawing inside 
his thick shell he could well pro- 
tect himself in time of danger. 
“Now, all unknown to the old turtle, 
there lived in the depths of the lake 
a giant Sturgeon. This great fish knew 
all about Meshuka and his evil ways. 
For many times the old mailed warrior 
had eaten whole families of small stur- 
geon. But in spite of watching hour 
after hour with his great goggle eyes, 
the Sturgeon could never ecateh Meshuka. 


“@UNK away down deep in his weedy 

bed, one day the big Sturgeon heard 
a terrible clamor. It was Mong, the 
mother loon; she was sounding her 
alarm cry, and loud and harsh it 
sounded, for she come back to her hid- 
den nest among the tall reeds just in 
time to spy the old turtle snatch her 
last downy fledgling from her nest. 

“His long sealey neck stretched far, 
he stood, mounted high over the. nest, 
hissing with joy to himself as he tore 
the baby loon in his long curved claws. 
But just then, right above his glowing 
yellow eyes, he caught the glimpse of a 
huge shadow. The mother loon had 
come back! And. uttering her fearful 
scream, she descended straight upon the 
shell of the turtle, and even before he 
had time to draw his head inside, she 
had his neck firmly clutched in her 
strong beak, and flying swiftly out to 
the deepest part of the lake with her 
heavy burden, down, down, she dived, 
never loosening her hold upon the neck 
of her enemy. 

“Minute after minute the battle con- 
tinued far below the water's surface. 
The loon began to think she would 
have to rise for air, that she could not 
hold her enemy much longer, for, by 
this time, the turtle was trying to sink 
its horny teeth into the heavy breast 
feathers of the mother loon. Just in 
time, however, aid came ! 

“All the while the goggly eyes of the 
Sturgeon was watching his chance and 
with a flirt of his tail he swam swiftly 
to where the battle was going on. And 
the next instant he had snapped off 
the head of Meshuka, the savage 
mailed warrior of the waterways. 

“Then, arising from the water with a 
great scream Mong, the joon, told all the 
watchers along shore that she had con- 
quered their ancient enemy, and great 
was their rejoicing!’ ended the Chief. 


Down, down, she dived, never loosening her hold upon the neck of her enemy 


~ Food 


Arthur L. Wilber, Jr., Union Level, Va. 


We will be pleased to send you 
our book,“ The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 


pays big profits. All or spare time, 


e 
1 Sell stylish washable dress fabrics. 
Write at once. Samples free- 


Elaine, P. O. Box 672, Cincinnati, O. 


Cleans 
as It 


NG Polishes 


(edar 
Polish 
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Woman's World 


Beautiful 24-Inch Necklace of Famous Spanish Pearls 


Heavy, Solid, Indestructible, 
Their Lustre Increases 


With Wear 


HIS 24-inch necklace is of imported, 
Spanish indestructible pearls. Each 
pearl is perfect, and from the large 
pearl at the middle to the small pearls 
at either end, they are so beautifully and 
evenly graduated that the difference in size 
between adjoining pearls is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. 

The necklace is fastened with a solid gold, 
spring-ring clasp. It comes to you in a hand- 
some hinged box, richly lined with white satin. 

Rarely is it possible to obtain a necklace of 
pearls so evenly matched and of such exqui- 
site lustre, and never again will you be able to 
secure them on so liberal a basis. 


PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY 


Please note that the following offer is good only until 


our present limited supply is exhausted. 


REWARD No. Cll, including hanidsome hinged box, will 
be sent free for 6 yearly subscriptions at 50¢ each. 


Kingdoms Have Been Bartered 
For Pearls No Larger 
Than These 


The beauty of the pearl is proverbial. 
Kingdoms have been bartered and battles 
fought for pearls no larger than these. With 
them is associated all of the romance of his- 
tory, the splendor of ancient courts and the 
beauty of forgotten queens. 


And now you, too, may have a necklace o* 
lustrous pearls without a penny of expense, 
as a reward for only a few moments of your 
time. Read our remarkable short-time offer 
and then get started at once. 

Woman’s World is such over-flowing value 
for the money that you’ll have no trouble 
securing the necessary orders. 


Woman’s World’s Gifts for All the Family 


Any or All of These Valuable Rewards Without a Penny of Expense 
Read These Remarkable Short-Time Offers, Select the Prize You Want, and Act Without Delay. 


Show Your Friends This 


Handsome Always’ Sharp 
“Nupoint” Pencil 


This is a real “Nupoint” pencil. The finest per- 
petual writing pencil ever made. With it you can 
write 250,000 words without sharpening your point. 

These beautifully tapered, sterling silver or gold 
filled pencils are constructed with Jewelers’ pre- 
cision. ach pencil contains enough leads to last 
for many months. Banish the bother and wasted 
time of broken pencil points. Get a “Nupoint.” 
State kind desired. 


Copy of Woman’s World 


Tell them Woman’s World is a dol- 
lar value for only 50c and then let 
them verify the fact with their own 
eyes. 

You'll get their orders all right— 
and what’s more, their everlasting 
gratitude. 

Send their orders with your choice 
of reward and the proper amount in 
payment to 
WOMAN’S WORLD GIFT DEPARTMENT 


Self-Filling, Guaranteed 
Fountain Pen 


In this well-known EVANS Pen we offer you 
one of the best. The 14K solid gold and iridium 
tip makes it a wonderfully easy writing pen. It 
can not become “‘sprung,” neither is it affected 
by ink-acids. An air-tight chamber prevents 
leaking in the pocket and the pencil Feed in- 
sures a perfect ink flow. 


REWARD No. CS8—Sent free of charge for 3 
yearly subscriptions at 50¢c each. 


REWARD No. C9—Sent free for 3 yearly sub- 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


scriptions at 50c cach, 


6 ™, Genuine Mexican 
SS Diamond Ring 


A handsome sterling silver ring set with exquisitely 


Zz aS 
, : é UST td ee “se¥) 
Handy = Four Piece Cue 
P eS . x Has the Effect of an Immense Solitaire 
tcard Casting Rod 

OS a 3 a iss as ing Oo ae eae ce ynds oe Leonel ane, met facets 

; So : as ; 7 reens, 

Camera { . ue Jorce stows in the conte la nee cae 


. four 1 i en 
For convenience, teen smaller stones, three on each side extending 


This ‘orectt an th appearance down the shank of the ring. 
118 texoette Me E15 strength, appeara REWARD No. C1 ill 
Béx MeGaniera ane RE and fish, this steel o. C18 will be sent free of charge for 2 


} 2 i R ‘ yearly subscriptions at 50c each, 
quires no focusing ies BP easting rod has_ the 


ie eee etn seek Pe Beautiful Emerald 
and Silver Ring 


liant pictures with Sy 

the least possible effort. It is daylight loading 
Wrap strip of paper or string snugly 
around knuckle. then clip so that ends 


and takes the popular roll film. The body is made 
exactly mect and send to us with your order. 


It consists of 
three pieces 


of selected white wood and is covered with fine wide det senere 
heavy Karatol, beautifully embossed and finished. | DUES sare t fr 
It has two metal-bound, ground glass finders. All | EDR 1 ih mE 
outside metal parts are made of polished brass, on sb Lee 
handsomely nickel-plated or ebonized. The size of is i t: te hls 
the camera is 354x414x51% inches, and the size of eee me t 
the picture that it takes is 214x314 inches, p i “is RTA « Fe 
REWARD No. C42—Sent tree for 6 yearly sub- ings; guides 
scriptions ut 50¢ each. wrapped = with 
steel wire and 
soldered. Fin- 
ished in green 


Sparkling, Crystal See ae 
ring casting 1p. 
Glass Water Sets Lasetiy B tect 


Offer No. 115 will be sent you for 
5 yearly subscriptions at 50c, 


_ The green of this beautifully cut synthetic emerald 
is deepened and enhanced by the delicately wrought 
Sterling Silver setting in which it is mounted, ‘Three 
Mexican diamonds on either side of the ring add fur- 
ther to its artistic beauty. 


REWARD No. C19 sent free of ch 
subscriptions at 50c each. heres tne oe 


Dainty 
Tinted 
Stationery 


N WRITING to friends, be as par- 
ticular about the stationery you 


With Your Initial In Sterling Silver 
Exquisitely Wrought on Each Piece 


ATHING of beauty is a joy forever, 
and in this superb | seven-piece 


water set there is combined not only 
beauty and utility, but individuality 
as well. 

The sheen and brilliance of the thin 
blown crystal glass, the elegance of the 
silver decorations and the family initial 
permanently burned into each piece, give 
it a richness and distinction which imme- 
diately pruciauu the taste of the possessor, 

The rim of each tumbler and of the 
pitcher is encircled with a band of sterling 
silver while your initial in the quaint Old 
English lettering gives the final touch to 
the artistic appearance of the set. 

The tumblers are of half-pint capacity— 
the pitcher holds three pints, 

Otfer No. 103 will be sent you, charges 
prepaid, upon receipt of 5 yearly subscrip- 
tions at 50c¢ cach. 


use as you would be about your per- 
sonal appearance if you were calling 
on these friends. 


This handsomely decorated box 
6144x654x51% inches contains forty- 
eight double sheets of paper in four 
different delicate tints—with en- 
velopes to match. 


The paper is a beautiful linen fin- 
ish—just the thing for folks who are 
a little more particular than the 
average, 


REWARD No. C7—Sent free of 
charge for 2 yearly subscriptions 
at 50c. 


for, August, 1922 


Do You 
Need 
Money? 


le 


“ 


Write to Me Now! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital need for more money 
—to properly bring up their family—to pay off a mort- 

e or buy a home—to educate their children—to pay 
Moctar bills, ete. Many of them have been helped in this 
problem and now have money to spend anda permanent 
assured income by becoming our representatives and 


selling our 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear 


te their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, 
we can show youefine independent way to have more 
money to spend. 
We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous businesses 
with constantly increasing sales. With our help their 
incomes are growing larger every day. You can do the 
same _as they have done. % a 
Write today! We will send you our beautifully illus- 
catalog—shows how easy it1s to become a World’s 
Star Money Maker. Protected terrttory — prompt 
deliveries. 


141%4c to 25c per ounce for Peace 
Dale quality yarns! All wool 
worsted and fibre silk and wor- 
sted yarns for all kinds of knit- 
ting. Beautiful colors. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Free—Send for free sample card 
' showing a hundred beautiful samples. 


Address Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 279, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Peace Dale Yarns 
Electric FirelessCooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


Automatic Rapid Electric Cooker 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needsno watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 

Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 

direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 95 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 3 


EGGS BY MAIL 


suns Shipped in Aluminized 
Metal Egg Crates is 
the most satisfactory way. 
Also butter in same crate. 


See your dealer or write 
us for circulars. 


METAL EGG CRATE CO. (Mfg.) 


350 Wolf St. FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


ZIP checks uous hair by its action on the Roots. Si 

use, cy oe ere armless and painless. Noburning chem. 
" electricity. sed by Ac 

ists.. Avoid imitations, At cas better’ stare 


G. US, PAT. OF F 


is OFF Because tT'S OUT 
High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two years, Meets all requirements for entrance 

fourses are deveribcd in our Bree Bulletin, Send for ie TODA 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. HC99_ Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


Dept. 262 
562 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


this’ simplified High] | 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 32) 


Hannah’s directions. Then he added 
gaily, “We have company, Dad, so put 
on your best bib and tucker and hurry 
down !” 

Another growl, fiercer and deeper than 
before was the only answer. Doctor 
Billy laughed as he came back to Syl- 
via. “Tle’s not a real Ogre—you know 
that, don’t you, Princess?” 

“*Course I do,” said Sylvia. I know 
he helped make me get well when I was 
sick, only I can’t remember very much 
about him then ’cause I had so many 
mixed-up dreams. 

Presently the pudgy old doctor with 
his bald head and funny side whiskers 
shuffled down the stairs. He wore an 
old lounging robe and a pair of dilapi- 
dated velvet slippers. Those slippers 
had been the cause of many a domestic 
squabble, for when old Doctor Bill came 
home, after making sick calls, he put 
them on, even if there was a_sure- 
enough dinner-party at the house and 
he had to wear them with his dress- 
suit. Hannah had threatened many a 
time to destroy them; once she had even 
got them as far as the rag bag, but the 
old doetor had rescued them, and had 
been so disagreeable to everyone for 
days afterward, that no one had dared 
to touch them sinee. 


OW he stood with his hands behind 

his back, his lips pursed out, his 
shaggy gray whiskers drawn inte a 
fierce scowl above his keen blue eyes, 
and looked at Sylvia. 

“Well, well, well,” he growled. “So 
here’s the little girl from the Stubbles— 
I mean you used to be little! My, my, 
my, how fast you’re growing up. 
Humph! First thing we know you'll 
be flirting a train behind you and wear- 
ing your hair up in an outlandish pug.” 

Sylvia, gazing up, not at the frown, 
but at the blue eyes beneath, smiled and 
was not in the least afraid. She made 
him a quaint little ecurtsy, and as she 
did so her little gurgle of a laugh 
bubbled forth. 

“What. are you laughing at?” 

“Because,” said Sylvia frankly, “‘be- 
eause you have such a funny growl—I 
never heard such a funny growl! You 
act as though you were unhappy. 
You're not, are you?” 

A tremor seemed to pass through the 
old Doctor’s body; his face turned a 
deep red. His shaggy eyebrows went up 
and came fiercely down again. He 
looked as if he might be going to ex- 
plode. ‘Then I shan’t growl any more!” 
he snapped out. “I refuse to be con- 
sidered funny.” 

Sylvia had not been in Doctor Billy’s 
house many hours before she plainly 
saw that there certainly was something 
decidedly out of kilter. The only cheer- 
ful person about the place seemed to be 
Hannah’s son, Tim, who worked in a 
hardware store down town, and helped 


8-22-62 — Table Runner, 


sateen patches, 
lavender sateen, 60c. 


8-22-65. 
Four doilies, 4€e. 
lavender patches, 15c. 


8-22-67. 
plique on hat, 15c.. 


Needlework Novelties in Poppy Motif 
SPECIALLY PRICED FOR MIDSUMMER WORK 


18x54 inches, 
stamped on black sateen with red and greef&i 
the center of flower of 
The center of the lav- 
ender patch has green satin stitch. 

8-22-63 Coverall Apron, stamped flat oa 8-22-70. 
unbleached muslin with rose, green and 
lavender patches for poppies, 85c. 

8-22-64 Runner for Luncheon Set 18x40 
in. Stamped on unbleached muslin with 
rose, green and lavender patches for poppies 
and gingham circle for both ends, 40c. 

Oval Doily, 12x16 in. to go with 
8-22-64, with rose and lavender patches, 12¢. 


8-22-66. Napkin, 18x18 in. with rose and 


Four napkins, 50c. 
Hot iron transfer for flower ap- 


Send orders to HARRIET HARPER, WOMAN’S WORLD, CHICAGO 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


about the house between times. He was 
a big, curly-haired boy with rosy 
cheeks and a merry whistle which the 
gloomy atmosphere of the place seemed 
neither to diminish nor discourage. 
The third night of Sylvia’s visit, she 
was awakened by the sound of Leah’s 
sobbing. She quietly crept out of her 
own bed and climbed in with Leah, and 
the “Bad Girl” gathered her close in 
her arms, and burying her face in the 


yellow curls wept heart-brokenly. Fin- 
ally her sobs grew quiet. There was a 
silence of several moments, then, 


“Honey, did you—did you—ever think 
anybody was awfully nice?” asked Leah, 
softly and hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes, lots of people,’”’ replied Syl- 
via. “The Lonely Lady, and Doctor 
Billy and the Poet and the Tweenies 
and— 

“No, I mean just one person—a man 
—did you ever think they were nicer 
than anybody else?” 

“Of course I did,” said Sylvia patting 
Leah gently, “I think Daddy Jim is the 
very nicest man in the whole world.” 


“Oh, but I mean somebody else—not . 


your father. And when he didn’t speak 
to you or pay any attention to you did 
you feel—oh just weak and sick and 
tired all over?” 

“Why—no—replied Sylvia frowning 
in the dark as she tried to remember, 
“IT don’t believe I ever felt that way. 
Did you?” 

“Y—yes, I did—and I ain’t hungry 
at meal time—and I lie awake nights 


just thinkin’ and thinkin’. Oh, I’m so 
unhappy, moaned Leah, muffling her 


sobs in the bed clothes. 

Sylvia patted her. shoulder gently. 
“Don’t ery Leah, dear. What's the mat- 
ter, tell me, please. I thought you’d be 
so happy here.” 

“T’d better stayed where I was,” 
sobbed Leah, ‘Everybody thinks I’m bad 
anyway, they do.” 

“Nobody does!” whispered Sylvia in- 
dignantly. “Doctor Billy doesn’t.” 

“Oh, don’t he? Are you sure?” ex- 
claimed Leah joyfully. Then she added 
sadly, “But Hannah does!” ~An—an 
she says I’ve no right to think of marry- 
ing a good man, either—I guess she’s 
right—but oh, it’s so hard not to think 
of—of him.” 


YLVIA’S comforting little hands sud- 
denly relaxed their hold of Leah’s 
arm. She lay very still. Of course there 
was no need for her to ask with whom 
Leah was in love. And of course Leah 
couldn’t help it, and then, too, of course, 
she was really a good, kind girl. Doctor 
Billy himself had said so. The dark 
and quiet of the room seemed blacker 
and stiller than usual, and there was a 
sudden queer, tight feeling at Sylvia’s 
heart, but Leah must be comforted. 
“Never mind, Leah, never mind what 
(Continued on page 37) 


8-22-68. Child's Apron, length 25 in., 

stamped flat on unbleached muslin with 

rose, lavender and green patches, 35c. 

8-22-69. Transfer for collar, cuffs and 
Ss, 


ts, 15¢, 

22- Round Chair Back Cushion, 
18x18, in. including front, back, sides and 
patches, 40c. This could be used as ordin- 
ary sofa cushion. 

8-22-71. Oblong cushion, 15x18 in., front, 
back and ruffle including rose, green and 
lavender patches. Stamped flut on un- 
bleached muslin, 40c. 

8-22-72. Round Sateen Cushion, 18x18 
in., front, back and side stamped flat on 
black sateen, inciding red and green sateen 
patches for flowers and strips, 70c. 

Hot iron transter of uny design, 15¢. Or- 
der 1 skein of green six-strand for 4c. 
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to you because we believe advertised goods offer you the fullest 
We will refund your money if you 
are not satisfied with the value received or treatment given by any 


protection, quality and service. 


advertiser in Woman’s Wor LD. 
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~~ Depilatory 


Before Your Dip 


Ve should remove unsightly 
hair from arms, underarms and 
limbs. The nicest, quickest and most 
simple way to remove it is with De 
Miracle, the original sanitary liquid. 


You need not risk a penny in trying 
De Miracle. Use it just once and if 
you are not convinced that it is the 
perfect hair remover return it to us 
with the De Miracle Guarantee and 
we will refund your money. For 
your protection insist that any other 
depilatory is guaranteed in the same 
manner. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from 
us in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DeMiracle 


Dept. L-24, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 
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$5 to $15 DAILY Introducing NEW 
A N STYLE GUARANTEED HOS.ERY— 

Latest modes and shades — Nude, 
camel, silver, etc. Big Profits. Repeat orders bring you 
regular income. You write orders— WE DELIVER AND 
COLLECT. Experience unnecessary. Outfits contain 
all colors and grades, including silks. 


MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO., Desk 818, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“1s The Prettiest 
Dress | Ever Had!” 


“And I made it all 
myself! Thanks to 
the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, I can now make 
all my own clothes 
as they should be 
made and have two 
or three dresses for 
the money I used to 
spend on onel” 

No matter where you 
live, you, too, can 
learn right at home, 
in your spare time, 
to plan and make 
stylish, becoming 
dresses and hats of 
every kind for your~ 
self or your children 
and save half on 

; everything. Or you 
can prepare to take up dressmaking or millinery as a 
business, and have a cozy little shop of your own. 

Send the convenient coupon today for handsome, 
illustrated book and learn from the experiences of 
140,000 delighted members what the Woman’s 
Institute can do for you. 

— — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE ~ — — = — — 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 40-H, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 


your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


(C0 Home Dressmaking 
LD Professiona) Dressmaking 


0 Millinery 
LJ Cooking 
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Woman’s World 


Coreta’s Thrilling Rescue from the Outlaws 


Another Adventure of Andy and Ann on the Cruise of the Rickety-Robin 


H, HUM!” yawned the little Pirate as he stretched 
himself and sat up on the bed. “That was a good 
night’s sleep! Oh, hum—ee-yaw-hum !” 

This awakened Anz aud Andy who occupied little beds 
on the other side of the Rickety-Robin’s little cabin and 
they sat up, too, and rubbed the sleep from their eyes. 

Charley Chimpanzee still slept soundly upon his little 
invisible bed, near the foot of the little Pirate’s bed, and 
Charley looked queer sleeping there, to all appearances 
suspended in the air about a foot from the floor. 

“Oh, Hannah!” called the little Pirate as he pulled on 
his boots, “is breakfast ready?” 

Hannah did not reply, so Andy said, “I guess Hannah 
is still asleep! I'll go out in the kitchen and pour cold 
water on her!” 

Of course Andy did not intend doing this, for he knew 
it is not very pleasant to have cold water poured on you 
when you are sound asleep. 

But Andy tiptoed to the kitchen and peeped in the 
invisible box where Hannah always slept. “Why, she 
isn’t here!’ he called. 

“Mhat’s strange!” exclaimed the little Pirate. 
der where she could be?” 

Then after the little Pirate had washed his face in 
the invisible water and dried it on the invisible towel, 
he said, “I'll be getting breakfast while you two wash 
up!” 

Vacon there came a crash from the cabin and a cry 
of surprise from the little Pirate. Ann and Andy rushed 
in and found him with his finger in his mouth, dancing 
about. 

“What was it?” they asked. 

“JT went to move the invisible table and stuck my 
finger right in a bow] of hot cream of wheat, and it was 
so hot I let go of the table and upset some of the dishes!” 

Charley Chimpanzee was sitting upon the edge of his 
little invisible bed, for the crash of the falling dishes had 
awakened him. “I saw Hannah getting breakfast a long 
time ago!” he said, “but I guess I must have gone to sleep 
again !” 

“Merey ! Why didn’t you tell me that before I put my 
finger in the bowl of hot cream of wheat?’ asked the 
little Pirate, as he wrapped his finger up in a rag with 
baking soda on it. 

“You forgot to tell me that you were going to stick 
your finger in the bowl of hot cream of wheat!” Charley 
Chimpanzee replied. 

“So I did! So I did!” laughed the little Pirate. ‘‘Well, 
get ready for breakfast, Charlie Chimpanzee, there’s a lot 
more eream of wheat! Fortunately I did not upset the 
large bowl!” 

When they had finished their breakfast, the little Pi- 
rate pushed the invisible table out upon deck and tipped it 
over the rail so that all the dishes slid off to the ground 
below with a loud clatter. “There!” he said, “‘that ends 
that set of dishes, I hope! I never did eare for those red 
dishes, but Hannah keeps putting them on the table all 
the time!” 


“T won- 


HE little Rickety-Robin lay in a small valley of sand 
and all about it were cacti and small shrubs. The little 
Pirate, Ann, Andy and Charlie Chimpanzee could not see 
very far from the deck of the Rickety-Robin, for on every 
side there were small hills of sand covered with scrub 
bushes. So the little Pirate said, “Well, I'll walk to the 
top of the hill and see where we are.” 
When the little Pirate reached the top of the sand hill, 
he gave a “Whoop!” and came running back to the boat 
as fast as he could run. 


Told and Illustrated 
By JOHNNY GRUELLE 


for 


Good Little Boys and Girls 


back after Charlie Chimpanzee. When Charley was safe 
on board, the little Pirate sailed the Rickety-Robin back 
toward the Mexicans and tumbled them over and over by 
bumping them with the bow of the flying boat. Soon the 
Mexicans were running in all directions and then, with a 
laugh, the little pirate sent the boat sailing up in the air 
and away from them. 

When Hannah, the parrot, saw the woman safely on 
the rope ladder, she had flown into the Rickety-Robin’s 
cabin. 

“Now, tell us all about it!’ the Little Pirate said to 
the woman when she had caught her breath and had 
drunk the water Ann had brought her. 


HE woman was very young and very pretty, Ann and 
Andy thought, and would have been very lovely if her 
dress had not been torn by the eacti and bushes as she 
had run to escape from the Mexicans, who had been chas- 
ing her. ‘‘Well!” she said, with a sigh, “it isn’t a very 
long story, nor very exciting, I’m afraid; but maybe it 
will interest you! My name is Coreta and my father 
owns one of the largest plantations in Mexico. Two days 
ago while I was riding across the country, I found myself 
surrounded by these men you saw chasing me. ‘They 
made me ride with them for miles and miles until we 
came to their hiding place in the mountains. Then they 
shut me in a cabin and told me that I was a prisoner!” 

“The mean things!” exclaimed the little Pirate. 

“Indeed, they were!” Coreta said. “After keeping me 
shut up in the cabin the rest of the day and all night, 
without even giving me a drink of water, the leader of the 
mean men came and told me that unless my father paid 
them a great sum of money they would keep me there all 
the rest of my life.” 

“And the worst part was,” she said, “that the leader of 
these wicked outlaws said that I should have to marry 
him if father did not send the 
money right away. I could almost 
have boxed his ears!” said Coreta, 
“but I thought, ‘no, that would 
help matters!’ ” 

“You did right, I am sure, Co- 
reta,” said the little Pirate, “for 
if you had boxed his ears it would 
have made him angry and he might 


’ 


“What's the trouble?’ Ann and Andy asked as they 4-4 


helped the little Pirate on board. 

The little Pirate ran to the Thingamajig and gave it a 
twist. This whirled the Rickety-Robin 
about so violently that Charite Chimpanze 
went tumbling over the rail and lit upon 
his head in the sand. The little Pirate sent 
the Rickety-Robin sailing over the sand 
hill and called to Andy to throw out the 
rope ladder. This Andy did, and then 
looked ahead. There, running toward the 
Rickety-Robin, as hard as she could run, 
came a woman and behind her ran a lot 
of Mexieans, shouting for her to stop. 
Hannah, the parrot, flew above the heads 
of the Mexicans, every once in awhil® 
swooping down and clipping a nose in her — 
sharp beak. The little Pirate sailed the * 
Rickety-Robin so that the trailing rope { 
ladder was easily caught by the woman, 
and then the little Pirate brought the little 
flying boat to a stop up in the air. 


If Mexieans tried to jump and catch the woman, but 

the rope ladder swung her just above their reach. 
Ann, Andy and the little Pirate called for the woman to 
hold tight, and they finally pulled her up over the rail and 
gave her a seat in one of the comfortable willow chairs 
on deck. Ann ran to the cabin and brought her a glass 
of water, while the little Pirate sailed the Rickety-Robin 


Hannah flopped and 

bounced and jumped 

about the deck of the 
Rickety-Robin 


he 


have treated you worse! 

“Phat is just why I did not box his 
ears,” Coreta replied, “and I was kept 
locked up in the cabin all that day and 
the next night. That was last night. Tarly this morn- 
ing I was awakened by hearing voices and I listened. 
It was the outlaw leader, talking to the man who had 
been sent to my father with a demand for the large sum 
of money.” 

“*Did you bring the large sum of money with you, 
Tamallie?’ the outlaw leader asked. 


. 
——--..-2> 


a _ ] —_— 
Dounay Gevewns 


“*Yos! TI have it on two horses!’ Tamallie replied. 

“*Good! said the outlaw leader. ‘Now we have the 
girl and the father’s money, so I will have the girl for 
my wife!’ And both of them chuckled to themselves!” 

“The wicked creatures !” cried the little Pirate. d 

Hannah, the parrot, came out with a large tray of food 
for Coreta, and she was surprised when she found that 
Hannah really had something to eat on the tray, for of 
course the food was invisible. After eating the invisible 
food, Coreta went on with her story: “When the outlaw 
leader and Tamallie went to sleep again after talking, I 
tried my best to get out of the cabin, but it was -locked 
from the outside. : 

“And I sat there and cried and cried, until I heard 
some one whisper, ‘What’s the trouble, my dear?’ and I 
saw this funny little lady parrot upon the high window 
sill, looking down with her head cocked sideways. I told 
her my troubles and she flew softly around to the door 
and unlocked it for me. 

“Then I left the cabin and locked the door behind me, 
and while Hannah flew before me, I crept away from the 
outlaw camp and then ran as hard as I could in the 
direction Hannah told me. I ran, then rested; then ran, 
then rested, until we thought we were safe from pursuit; 
but soon we heard the shouts of the outlaws behind us 
and we ran again. They would soon have caught me if 
you had not rescued me as you did!” 


HEN as Hannah came out on deck with a tray of ice 
cream sodas for everybody, the little Pirate asked her, 
“Hannah, how did you come to be in the outlaw’s camp?” 
Hannah giggled and smoothed her apron with her beak, 
“T got up early this morning,” she said, ‘‘eooked the cream 
of wheat and set the table for breakfast, and then decided 
to see where the Rickety-Robin had stopped. At the top 
of the hill I stepped upon a small bush and little things 
hopped off the bush and went jumping across the sand!” 

“Mexican Jumping Beans!” laughed Coreta. 

“T ran after the Jumping Beans,” said Hannah, “and 
followed them until I came to the outlaw’s eamp. There 
I saw the outlaws fast asleep; and they were a wicked 
looking lot of men. When I heard some one erying I flew 
up to the window and saw Coreta!” 

“Well, I guess the thing to do is to take Coreta back 
to her father!” said the little Pirate. q 

“That will be very kind of you!” said Coreta. “My 
father will pay you a lot of money for bringing me safely 
home!” 

“We wouldn’t have any use for your father’s money !” 
laughed the little Pirate. . 

And anyway “I’m sure your father would have done 
as much for anyone who needed his help!” said the Little 
Pirate. ‘Our reward is the happiness we receive in our 
own hearts when we know we have done a kindness for 
nother !” . ; 

“Yes, that is true!” replied Coreta, “so we will not say 
anything more about a reward!” 

Hannah, just at this moment, gave a queer “Squawk!” 
and started acting in a strange manner, jumping this way, 
then that way, then flopping upon her back, then turning 
somersaults.” 

“Dear me!” Coreta eried as she tried to catch Hannah, 
“the poor thing has been sun-struck !” 

Hannah flopped and bounced and jumped about 
the deck of the Rickety-Robin, squawking and 
shrieking in the way parrots always squawk and 
shriek, when they become very excited. 'The little 
Pirate, Ann, Andy and Coreta all ran after ‘her, 
trying to catch her. “Maybe she has Saint Vitus 
Dance!” Ann cried, as she made a lunge for Han- 
nah and upset the little Pirate and all the in- 
visible ice cream soda glasses. When Ann and 
the little Pirate finally scrambled to their feet they 
saw that Charlie Chimpanzee held Hannah in 
his hands and that his arms jumped and- jerked in an 
alarming manner. The little Pirate took Hannah from 
Charlie Chimpanzee and ducked her head into a pitcher 
of invisible ice water. 

“Hey,” Hannah shrieked, when she could catch her 
breath, “don’t duck me again! Take the things out of 
my pockets !” 

The little Pirate found sixteen of the jumping 
beans in Hannah’s pockets, and when he had taken 
these out Hannah was found to be all right. 

“T caught them this morning!” she said, “and 
put them in my pockets, and all that time they 
remained perfectly quiet. But when they started 
jumping about in my pockets, they made me lose 
my balance and I did not know what ailed me!” 

“Suppose we have some fresh crushed strawberry ice 
eream sodas?” the little Pirate asked. 

This was a good suggestion, so our friends sat in the 
comfortable chairs on deck and drank the sodas and 
watched the queer antics of the Mexican beans as they 
jumped about the deck. 

Note: Ann and Andy, together with the little Pirate, 
Hannah and Charlie Chimpanzee are making a cruise of 
the world in the Rickety-Robin. Watch for their neat 
adventure in September WOMAN’S WORLD. 
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Classified Advertising 


ECCT eee 


AGENTS WANTED 


30% COMMISSION FOR SELLING HIGH-GRADE 
hosiery; all or part time. ] 1 
new agents. Write for territory, and compare prices 
with others. Bristol Hosiery Co., Dept. M, Bristol St, 
near Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS! A SALE IN EVERY HOME FOR OUR 
beautiful Dress Goods, Silks and General Yard Goods. 
Quick sales! Big profits! Large book of nearly 1000 hand- 
some fabric samples. Write today. National Import- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Dept. 8X, 573 Broadway, New York 


GENERAL AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW. WHIRL- 
wind seller. “Repeat” washing powder. Washes clothes 
without rubbing. Women throw away washboards. Big 
rofits. Exclusive territory. Write today—free package. 
Kittredge Co., 10 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa. 


AGENTS: A BRAND NEW HOSIERY PROPOSI- 
tion for men, women and children. Must Give Satis- 
faction or replaced Free. All styles, colors and finest silk 
hose. You can sell at less than store prices. Write for 
samples. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 688, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS — MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AGENTS MAKE SIXTY DOLLARS PER WEEK SELL-| 


ing new Sallie Mae “Dressup’’ Aprons Write and learn 
how to obtain samples without cost. Moss Apron 
Company, 92 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
GREATEST SENSATION! ELEVEN - PIECE SOAP 
and Toilet Set, ey ed blazes ag ere with pi 
’s Shears F , toeach customer. Oth. 

oa ie 1 M. Davis Co., Dept. 209, Chicago 
AGENTS—SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Sample. Write 
to-day. Sanford Beal Co. Inc., Newark, N. Y. Dept. A 
AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE 
plan is a wonder; get our sample case offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 
149 Locust St. Louis. 


HELP WANTED 


RNMENT POSITIONS ARE FINE: $1400 
SON $1800 at start, up to $2300 and $2600. Exams. 
everywhere. Write TODAY for full information 
Patterson Civil Service School, Box WW, Rochester, N.Y. 

ONCE—FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO 
pat: demonstrate and sell dealers. $40 to $75 a week 
R. R. fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 100 
Omaha, Nebr. 

YOU ARE WANTED. MEN-WOMEN. GOVERN- 
ment Jobs, Commence $95 mo. List positions free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. F-51, Rochester, N.Y. 
BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNIT\, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 

RE WANTED. GIRLS-WOMEN. GOVERN- 

ae tobe Commence $95 mo. List positions free. Write 


immediately. FranklinInst., Dept. F-52, Rochester, N.Y . 


3O0VERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN, MEN-WOME N. 
aon Write, C. Ozment, 105, Bt! Louis. immediately 
Aig ens EO Dali tS I SE OS 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LOOMS—ONLY $9.90—BIG vi ony w Ribels sade 

Pra ts, portieres, etc., at home; irom rags anc 
eee sak Weavers are rushed with orders. Send 
for free loom book, it tells all about the weaving business 
and our wonderful $9.90 and other low-priced, easily 
operated looms. Union Loom Works, 226 Factory St.. 
Boonville, N. Y. . 
START BAKING PIES AT HOME, BUILD UP TO 
enormous proportions. Fine business for either men or 
women. Sell to restaurants, quick lunch places, and 
private consumers. Can operate lunch room also, if 
desired. I teach everything. Long experience. Write 
at once. F. N. Smith, Lock Box 447, Huntington, N. Y. 


Le GEG ee ect ac aaa Se as EA 
165-ACRE BOULEVARD FARM WITH FURNISHED 
House, 6 Cattle, 3 Horses, poultry, tools, 13 acres grow- 
ing crops, 9-room house, barn, garage, only $3200, part 
cash. Page 13 Free Catalog. Strout Farm Agency 928-L 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. IF YOU WRITE THE 
best third verse for our song ‘Empty Arms” you will re. 
ceive $500. Send your name and we shall send you free 
the contest rules and words of this song. World Corp., 
245 W. 47th St., Dept. 672B, New York. 


THREE FLOSS FILLED SQUARE CRETONNE 
cushions 18 by 18 inches, assorted patterns. For Parlor. 
Porch, make beautiful gifts. $4.00 value, sent postpaic 
$2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mary Potter, 1516 
North Adams St., Peoria, linois. 


TRIAL ORDER—MAIL US 20cWITH ANY SIZE FILM 
or six negatives for development and six velvet prints. 
24-hour service. Get premium list. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 210 Bell, Roanoke, Va. 


AVOID LOSS OF ALL LAUNDRY AND BELONGINGS 
with “Washproof Identification Tapes.’? They’re neat, in- 
delible, inexpensive. Samples and circulars free. Address 
Premier Novelty Works, Box 40W, West I’arms Station,N.Y 


PALTENTS— WRITE LOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable na- 
ture, free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable 
Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.. 742 Ninth, Wash., D.C 


GOOD LANDS! Near hustling city in Mich. 20, 40, 
80-acre tracts; only $15 to $35 per acre. Very easy 
terms. Write today for FREE illustrated booklet. 
Swigart Land Co.,Y-1259 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING,SEWING, 
tatting, making aprons and caps. Patterns and plans 

Send remittance now. Returned if desired. 
Kenwood Pattern Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago 


WANTED WOMEN. BECOME DRESS DESIGNERS. 
$35 week. Learn while earning. Sample lesson free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-502, Rochester, N.Y. 


FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 PRINTS 25c, OR 6 
Po from negatives 15c. Trial Offer. Pasco Photo 


boratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. 


WOMEN-GIRLS. LEARN MILLINERY DESIGNING 
at home. $125 month. Fascinating. Sample lesson free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-801, Rochester, N.Y 


KODAK PRINTS 3. POSTCARDS 5c. DEVELOP- 
ing 5c. Altine Photo Co., Dept. B, 1982 Kinney, Cin., O. 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write me. Mrs. E.Vandervoort, Davenport, lowa. 


A pair of silk hose given to } 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 35) 


Hannah says, if you want to marry 
him,” she said softly, and quite steadily, 
“vou shall!—Of course you shall!’ 

Leah shook her head on the pillow, 
but her sobs gradually ceased and she 
fell asleep long before her little bed- 
fellow, who lay, staring into the dark- 
ness, planning how to ‘make the way 
bright,” not daring to move for fear of 
waking her. 

The next evening Sylvia found Doctor 
Billy sitting alone by the fire in the big 
hall, leaning back in his chair, his eyes 
closed. The room was very dark except 
for the firelight. She stole up quietly 
and laid her hand softly on his arm. 
She had watched for just such a chance 
all day, but there had been some one 
else around every minute. 


“wv WONDER if he’s asleep,’ she 
whispered to herself, standing on 
tiptoe to peer into his eyes. They flew 
open so suddenly that Sylvia started. 
“Mercy sakes alive! What's the mat- 
ter, Princess?” exclaimed Doctor Billy 
in mock horror. ‘Trying to enchant 
me, or count my freckles or what?” 
“No, Doctor Billy, I just want to ask 
you about something,” she said gravely, 
perehing on the arm of the chair. 
Doctor Billy leaned forward, rump- 
ling up his hair and striking an attitude 
of exaggerated attention. 
“Yes, Madam, what can I do for you 
—is your husband's indigestion worse? 


Ah, I told you,” shaking an accusing 


forefinger under her nose, “warned you, 
my good woman, if you would insist 
upon giving him Jemon pie for sup- 
per—” 

“No,” said Sylvia, laughing in spite of 

herself, and seizing his wagging finger, 
“it isn’t my husband’s indigestion— 
it’s ¥ : 
“Oh, then I suppose it’s your little 
boy’s sprained ankle, shrugging his 
shoulders. “You know boys will -be 
I ” 


(To be continued) 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 
The ‘Story to Date 


Some folks are born to scatter sunshine, 
and Sylvia who lived with Daddy Jim in 
the Little Gray House at the Stubbles— 
scarcely more than a cluster of houses at a 
crossroads—was of that type. 

Among her close friends were Looney 
Luke, the poet; Petey Swanson, the village 
storekeeper, the Lonely Lady who lived on 
the hill and the eight little Tweenies who 
over-flowed their house and yard. But to 
these friends Sylvia was constantly adding. 
There were Leah, the Gypsy girl who 
helped her catch the white butterfly and 
Doctor Billy whose aid she solicited in 
making the Jones baby well. 

The first sorrow in Sylvia’s life was the 
death of her good friend the poet who with 
his last words commissioned her to ‘‘make 
the way bright.’’ The first hint of life’s 
tragedy came when Leah, the Gypsy girl 
was about to be driven from the neighbor- 
hood with her no account family. 

Ta save Leah, Sylvia rode through the 
cold and rain of a late fall night and suc- 
ceeded in persuading Daddy Jim who in 
his capacity as- sheriff was about to evict 
the family—to spare Leah and to permit 
her to come aud live with them. The 
events of that night with the cold and rain 
brought on a serious illness through which 
Sylvia was nursed by the grateful Leah. 


send 
engine 


O ORDER Peerless Patterns 
write your name and address 
plainly on any piece of paper, enclose 
15c in stamps or coin for each pat- 
tern or hot iron transfer ordered 
and mail to Fashion Department, 
Woman’s World. | 


107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ml. 
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| ew [ngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Year Opens 
September 21, 1922 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facili- 
ties for students. 

Dormitories for women students. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Devartment _ 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


DonTSwEATOVER 
AWiTcHEN Stove! 


No excuseany more forfussing 
aud fuming overa hot kitchen 
stove in summer time! No need of 
keeping a hot fire going all day just 
to do a little cooking. Amazing naw 
invention does away with this dirt, 
muss, and kitchen drudgery. 


Amazing Invention 


Gives plenty heat when you want 
heat. You turn it off instantly when 

ou don’t want heat. Cheaper — 
jurns 95% air—5% oil. Saves money, 
time, labor, health. No fires to 
make, no ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, 
chopping, shoveling, carrying dirty 
coal or wood, 


Quick Heat 


. a a ; 

GET THIS WONDERFUL RING. If You 
Can Tell it From a Genuine Diamond Send It Back 
These amazing, beautiful CORODITE diamonds positively match 
genuine diamonds in every way—same glitter, flash and dazzling 
play of living rainbow fire. They, elone, stand the diamond tests 
including terrific acid test. Even lifetime diamond experts need 
all their experience to see any difference. Prove this yourself, 


WEAR ACORODITE DIAMOND 7 DAYS FREE 


Make this test. You risk nothing. Wear a genuine Corodite and 
a diamond side by side on the same finger for 7 days. If you 
or your friends can tell the diffcrence, revurn the Corodite. You 
won’t be outasincle penry. If you decice to keep the ring, the 
— price printed here is ail you pay. Noinstaliments. Remember, 
only Corodites have exactly the same cutting as genuine stones, 
No. 1—Ladies’ Tiffany Style 14K Gold S, Ring . . . « $2.84 
No. 2—Gents’ Heavy Belcher 14K Gold S.Ring .. . $3.48 
No. 3—Gents’ Massive Hexagon Platinum Finished . . $4.27 
No. 4—Ladies’ Carved Platinum Finish. . . .. es $3.96 
All 1 carat size and the mountings are beauties of the very latest 
design. Gold or the popular white platinum finish. Unqualified 20- 
year guarantee. Handsome art leather case free with each ring. 
SEND NO MONEY Keep your money right at home. Just 

send your name, address and number of 
ring wanted and size as shown by strip of paper fitting end to 
end around finger joint. Your ring will come by return mail, 
When ring arrives deposit amount shown with postman. If 
you decide not to keep ring after 7 days’ wear, send it back 
and your money will be immediately returned, Send touay. 


E. RICHWINE CO. 
333 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 258 Chicago, Hlinois 
Sole importers for United States 


s 
chilly Fall and Spring. 3 times 
more heat in Winter. RE 
BOOK telling all about the ‘‘New 
aon peste nent free. Also 
ingly lo: - 
offer including 30-Day Trial. Write today, “OLIVER O1L Gas 
BURNER & MACHINE CO., 2010-H Pine St., St.Louis, Mo. 
Oldest, Largest Manufacturers of Oil-Gas Burners in the world, 
ENTS Oliver agente ate as high ea a. month= 
8) re time is easy. XChISIV! Tie 
try. Big all-season seller. Write for Special Offer, oe 


or Better Gardens 
--Perfect Flowers 


Kills Aphis, Thrip, Leaf Hopper and similar sucking in- 
Sect pests on flowers, vegetables, fruits. Bottle, making 


S 6 gals. spray, 35c. Orderatdealer NOW! 
pray Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
Black Leaf 40. 


Louisville, (Incorporated) Ky. 
40% Nicotine 


Cuticura Soap| 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap,Ointment,Taleum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address; Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden,Mags. 


—. SS rrr 
Wi 6 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
@ In 100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 

samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. 

W. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1082 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


Choice Imported Tulip Bulbs ) Att A 
Fruit Garden and Home’ for 2Years J FOR 


ca 

id A bed of tulips! What a Wonderful sight are these pic- 
turesque flowers rearing their gorgeous, brilliantly colored heads to 
beautify their surroundings. 


You can have such a bed on your lawn, and you can have potted 
tulips to cheer the home during the dull winter months. Your as- 
sortment includes such outstanding varieties as Cramoisie, Murillo, 
Gretchen, and Pride of Haarlam. This liberal offer of Fruit, Garden 
& Home enables you to get two dozen tulip bulbs from Holland, the 
land of tulips, at the proper time for planting. And the cost, includ- 
ing the two-year subscription to Fruit, Garden & Home, is only $1. 
There are two sides to a home—the inside and outside. Fruit, Garden & Home 
covers both sides. It shows how to get pleasure and profit from orchard and 
garden, how to grow flowers successfully, how to cut household expenses, how 
to beautify. the home—in short, everything for the improvement of the home 
_ 


and the oh ae oe OUR TE eeusesagenes=8 
a FRUIT, GARDEN & HOME 
11 Success Bidg., Des Moines, la, 


*‘How to Succeed With Bulbs” 
ner . r, 
In addition to the above, we will send you o Send me, postpaid, two dozen tulip bulbs 
. 2 as offered. lso send me Fruit, Garden & 


free and postpaid, a copy of this booklet 
as a reward for sending your order 2? = Home two full years, and for my promptness 
in ordering, send me the Bulb Booklet free and 


Why 


tolerate 
Were not born with 
Tor years well groomed girls 


them? You 


freckles. 


have removed them with 
Stilhman’s Freckle Cream 

It clears the skin, making it 
white and smooth. Causes no 
downy growth. Write to us if 
your druggist has no supply. 
50c a jar. Mailed in plain 
package. Money refunded it 
unsatisfactory. Send for book- 
Now sold let ‘‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” 


purple and full hints, 


of helpful beauty 
~.,goldbox. §tillman Cream Co.. Dept 12, Aurora, Ill. 


Se 


‘ \ 


within TEN DAYS. 


Clip the coupon or write us a let- 4% postpaid. Enclosed find $1. 
ter Now while the matter is @ 
in your mind. PA INDIO «actus, SMart diskette ss o's) o aisle © «-e:eisite 
FRUIT, GARDEN & HQME 
apr. Meera IN SOE a FE Ps OTe Rela sortie 3,5 411 hy aw! «© sceie apyein ale » ° 
Des Moines lowa ¥ 
Go ci, He Da-or, Street. vaste dria BtALO vaiei6 3 see 
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Coh POSTMAN’S WHIST-. 


Woman’s World 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 


On this page every month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. 


By and For Our Subscribers 


Ideas, experiences, a 


jokes, helpful suggestions on housewifery and kindred subjects, all will be welcomed. The Editors. 


Judging from the letters that are pouring in upon Us, 
The Postman’s Whistle page is making a big hit—and 
we shall probably have to enlarge our editorial depart- 
ment to keep up with the pace you are setting. It 
certainly looks now as if one page a month will be too 
small to take care of the many helpful suggestions we are 
receiving. Below we are presenting the names and ad- 
dresses of the thirty-four subscribers to whom we are 
sending $1.00 each for their fine home-making suggestions 
in the February competition—some of these splendid 
labor and money saving ideas we are featuring on this 
page. 

Don't forget to send us your letter of less than 100 
words in the Postman’s Whistle Competition—it will 
bring us all closer together and yow may win a little 
spending money.—TueE TWprror. 


Mrs. I. H. Beckner, Va. 
Mrs. Frank Murphy, Ind. 
Mrs. John Jenkins, lowa 
Mrs. Frank Erickson, Iowa Mrs. T. Alex. Sanders, Ky. 
Mrs. Lillie Mayhem, Ky. Mrs. R. V. Collins, Ind. 
Mrs. Willis F. Brenner, Kans. Mrs. Ross Gardner, Mass. 
Mrs. James A. Boyd, Fla. Mrs. J. M. England, Mo. 
Mrs. Chas. L. Clay, W. Va. Mrs. Henry Weiss, Mont. 
Mrs. Paul C. Diederick, Ind: Clara W. Wildman, Pa. 
Mrs. L. T. Park, Calif. Mrs. Arthur Reading, Ind. 
Merrs. Stella Schultz, Mich. A. N. Koski, N. Dak. 

Mrs. R. I. Showers, Wis. Vera Minert, Ill. 

Mrs. G. R. Zimmerman, Ark. Majorie White, Ohio. 
Graee M. Coolman, Ind. Mrs. G. G. Cornell, Ala. 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Peters, Wis. Mrrs. J. W. Stewart, Utah. 
Mrs. 8S. A. Lapansky, Pa. Mrs. E. H. Rice, Mass. 
Mrs. F. H. Allis, Neb. Mrs. John Gohn, Pa. 


Mrs. F. Dertmer, Il. 
Marie Gillenwater, Ark. 
Alice Parliman, N. J. 


Thanks, 


Editor, Woman's World: 
Dear Sir—I was greatly surprised, as well as delighted, 
upon receiving your letter with enclosed cheek informing 
me that my suggestion, “The Postman’s Whistle,” had 
been chosen for first prize. 

Thanking you for the honor, and wishing great success 
for the new page, as well as all other departments of your 
splendid magazine, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. BLANCHE 


Mrs. Murray 


Murray, Indiana, 


A Dry Country 


A man who drove across the country last summer to a 
little town in western Kansas, met a farmer hauling a 
wagon-load of water. 

“Where do. you get that water?” he asked. 

“Up the road.about seven miles,” the farmer replied. 

“And you haul water seven miles for your family and 
your stock?” 

“Y epil’? 

“Why in the world don’t you dig a well?” asked the 
traveler, excitedly. 

“Beeause, stranger,” the farmer said firmly, “it’s just 
as far one way as the other.” 


That Would Hold Him for Awhile 


The city man was looking over the farmer’s garden in 
a patronizing way and noticing a very fine gooseberry 
bush, the berries of which were covered with abnormally 
long hair or bristles, he asked the owner the cause of it. 

“Well, you see, sir,” said the farmer after a moment’s 
thought, “them berries used to be quite smooth, but we 
had one of them long-haired Persian cats, and it died. 
So I buried it under the bush; and ever since them 
berries has always had long hair on them like that.” 

Mrs. Atice Raprorp, Michigan. 


Tut! Tut! Child 


Taking my six-year-old daughter to the beach for the 
first time last summer, she was much interested in wateh- 
ine the daneers in the dance hall. Presently ske turned 
to me, looked up into my face with her bright little eyes, 
and asked, “Are they all married, mamma?” 

Being an old fashioned mother, I thought it a good 
thing to pass along. 

Mrs. Hlenry E. Gurip, Massachusetts. 


Ney, Nia, fe 


Last Fall, as you know, we had a Sunday Dinner Con- 
test with five winning menus, of which Mrs. O. Leary’s 
and Mrs. Christopher’s have already been published. This 
month we have the pleasure to introduce another prize 
offering—Mrs. Esther W. Kellenberger of Nebraska, 

You need have no hesitancy in trying this delightful 
dinner for it is practical, nutritious, appetizing and best 
vf all, it is economical—Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen says so, tuo. 


MENU —which will not interfere with church attendance and which is 
easy to serve. 
Spanish Chicken 
Stuffed Potatoes Gravy 
Vegetable Salad Rhubarb Jam 
Bread Butter 
Hot Cinnamon Cake with Pears and Whipped Cream 
Coffee 
Spanish Chicken.—Clean, dress and cut in pieces for sery- 
ing. Roll in salted flour, and saute until brown. Place 
in a baker. With the fat left in the frying pan make a thin 
milk gravy, season to taste, and pour over the chicken. 
Cover the baker and cook in the oven with a moderate fire 
three hours. When done remove chicken to platter, allowing 
gravy to drain off. Thicken gravy if necessary, and serve. 
This is an excellent way to cook old hens. A fireless cooker 
is good to use though with a very tough hen four to five 
hours cooking may be necessary. 


Stuffed Potatoes.—Cut in half lengthwise. Scoop out the in- 
side, mash, season with salt, pepper, and butter and moisten 
with a little hot milk. Beat until fluffy. Fold in two beaten 
egg whites for every six potatoes, if desired. Refill the 
skins, being careful not to pack in the potato tightly. Cover 
with buttered crumbs and return to the oven to brown tops. 

These may be prepared a half day before the meal at which 
they are to be served and browned during last twenty minutes. 

Rhubarb Jam 
cups fresh rhu- 
barb (cut pieces 
quite small when sure to leaye on 
measuring) skin) 

Put all ingredients in a kettle with just enough water to 
prevent burning. Cook until thick, pour into sterilized jelly 
glasses and when cold cover with paraffin. 


Vegetable Salad.—Head lettuce, equal amounts of diced 
earrots, peas, and string beans. These may be fresh vege- 
fables cooked, or canned. Marinate the vegetables one-half 
hour in French dressing. 

Dip the smaller leaves of lettuce in the dressing and lay 
three cupped leaves on the salad plate. Place a tablespoon 
of the different vegetables in different ones of the cups. 

If French dressing is not liked by the family marinate the 
vegetables in weakened vinegar seasoned with salt and pep- 


1 orange cut into 2 cups sugar 
small pieces (be 


oo 


per. Garnish the salad with a cooked dressing. 
Finely shaved cabbage can be used in place of the lettuce. 
French Dressing . 
% teaspoon salt 2tablespoonslemon 4 tablespoons olive 
Dash cayenne juice or vinegar oil 


Mix ingredients and beat well with a silver fork. 


Cooked Dressing 


% teaspoon salt % teaspoon mus- 

Dash of pepper tard 

2 tablespoons 8 tablespoons flour % cup vinegar 
butter 1 cup milk (or water) 


Mix dry ingredients and add milk. Cook in double boiler 
ten minutes. Peur over beaten egg yolks. Return to double 
boiler and cook until thickened. Add butter and vinegar. 
Beat with dover egg beater and remove from fire immediately. 

Before’ using, this salad dressing may be thinned, with 
whipped cream: If a sour dressing is desired, thin with a 
little pickle vinegar. 

Reward Contest 

In order to find out just which features you most enjoy 
in Woman's World—the management has a monthly 
Postman’s Whistle contest in each issue. 

Bach month we shall give ten rewards of $1.00 each for 
the ten best letters of 100 words or less, telling us just 
which feature in Woman's World interests or helps you 
most—and why. . 

So read the Woman’s World more thoroughly than ever 
this month—(FILL OUT THH COUPON AT THE 
BOTTOM OF THE PAGE—CUT OUT—AND EN- 
CLOSE WITI YOUR LETTER). 

It may be a whole story that interests you, a single 
needlework suggestion, a recipe or fashion note that helps 
you, a poem that thrills you, or a joke that makes you 
laugh. Tell us about it in your own way. August con- 
test closes on September 1, 1922. 


3 tablespoons sugar 
2 egg yolks 


The Postman’s Whistle 


Friendly Suggestions 


The feature that { aay \ me most in the Aug. 
issue of Woman’s World was 

Lene Hai poe ees ae ao en Ree ae ee 
Bye eee gee Fee so 2s et Soe es 
I am writing you the reasons why. 

Nameoee pret caches: to cao aS eek. 1 ee 
SE OF BOE meets. tate Soke auld ee 4 ee 


City or State 


Elaborate Sarcasm 


The people of the little frontier town had met to decide 
upon a suitable name for the place. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said a man with a rasping voice, 
rising in the back part of the hall, “I move that we eall 
this village ‘Old Glory.’ ” ; 

“What is your reason for making such a motion as 
that?” demanded the chairman. 

“Because, sir,” rejoined the other, “this is nothing but 
a flag station,” ; 

; C. A. Hamitton, Missouri. 


Paste This Up In the Kitchen 


For Health: 
Exclude all pork 
Bat one-half less 
Chew one-half more 
Breathe twice as deeply 
When out of doors. 

Ever try it? 

GARNET CARSON, Ohio. 


* Better Apple Sauce 


When making apple sauce we do not pare the apples, 
but wash them, pick the stem and blossom off and quarter 
them. We then place the apples in a pan with enough 
water to keep them from sticking. After they are tender 
we pass them through a strainer and sweeten. The best 
part of the apple, which lies directly under the skin, is 
used and so much work is eliminated in this way. 

: Mrs. B. Percy, Illinois. 


Summer Squash 


Take two or three small squashes, peel and cut in 
small pieces, take out the seed, cut in long thin strips 
or like French potatoes, wash, put one tablespoon of 
lard in frying pan, cut one large or two small onions, fry 
just a little then add the squash. Salt and pepper to 


taste. Cover the frying pan with a lid, and fry for ene 
hour. Shake pan occasionally and turn to keep from 
burning. ‘Try this recipe, as it finds favor with us all, 


young and old, The onion gives the squash a most de- 
licious flavor. 3 
LorraInE M. Lytia, California. 


Better On Your Shoes Than Under Them 


Upon our return home from a pienie day in the coun- 
try, we were deploring the dusty state of our shoes. One 
of the men in the party took the banana peelings that 
had been thrown away and applied them to our shoes 
with surprising results. 

Mrs. G. Burton, Iowa. 


To Cut Thin Silks 


When cutting thin silks such as crepe de chine, georg- 
ette or chiffon which are so difficult, place a paper under 
the material, then lay pattern and cut through both and 
you will find it cuts as easily as paper alone. 

Mrs. FranK Murpny, Indiana. 


Three Uses of Kerosene 


For Pots and Pans.—To clean quickly aluminum or 
granite pots that have become blackened from the’ smoke 
of an oil or gas range, make a paste of scouring powder 
and kerosene oil, then take a cloth and dip in the paste 
and rub until black is removed. Wash in hot water and 
dry with clean towel. The aluminum will shine like new. 

For Windows.—A little kerosene in hot water when 
washing windows, cuts grease and dirt, and when dried 
with a clean cloth makes them shine like a_ polished 
mirror. 

For Clothes.—A tablespoon of kerosene in the water in 
which you boil your white clothes removes stains quickly, 
whitens the clothes and does not injure the finest fabrics. 

Mrs. ALIcE PARLIMAN, New Jersey. 


How Your Hostess Gets Your Number 


Did you ever read people’s character by the way they 
leave their plates at the table? Those who leave their 
plates clean are refined, sensitive, good-hearted and con- 
siderate. 
daubed around the edges and generally messy in appear- 
ance are selfish, egotistic, jealous and inconsiderate. 
Miss A. A. R., Connecticut. 


I} n> it 


On the other hand, those who leave their plates. 


ee m feril 


Jour te 
convenient 


Of course you know canned Hawaiian Pineapple for its rich, 
refreshing flavor. Sliced canned pineapple is deservedly one of 
America’s most popular dessert fruits. 


But how about Pineapple crushed or grated? Do you realize 
how very temptingly, how conveniently, how truly economically 
you can multiply the unfailing-appetite appeal of this healthful 
tropical fruit in almost every form of cooking? 


Crushed or Grated Pineapple is exactly the same quality of 
fruit as the sliced. It comes from the same fine Hawaiian planta- 
tions. It is grown with the same care, allowed to fully ripen in 
the field and then packed at the moment of perfection with all 
its fresh natural goodness. There is this difference only —it has 
been specially prepared to save you trouble —crushed or grated 
—ready for quick and easy use in the making of endless menu 
treats, desserts, salads, puddings, pies, tarts, punches, frozen dainties 
and cooling, thirst-quenching drinks. 

Because of its convenience, its ready adaptability to all kinds of cooking and 
its wide range of uses, Crushed or Grated Pineapple is more than ever wel- 
come in the summer. menu. Keep a supply always on hand for quick service. 
out soon find it indispensable for any emergency, as well as for general every- 

cite ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 


‘451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


OT / 


“Bird of 
Paradise” 


Salad 


CANNED 
» ready to 


use 


For making cool summer dishes like these 


Learn the many simple, tempting ways to use Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple in attraCtive hot-weather treats by trying these suggestions soon. Where 
direétions call for the pineapple drained, the juice may be utilized in thirst-quenching 
pineapple drinks —just another illustration of the economy of this delicious fruit food. 


“BIRD OF PARADISE” SALAD 


Heat sirup drained from 1 can Hawaiian 
Crushed or Grated Pineapple and % cup 
water to boiling point, Add2% tablespoons 
gelatine softened in 1% cup cold water. 
When dissolved add 14 teaspoon salt, 4 
cup chopped walnuts, and all but % cup of 
the drained pineapple. Pour into mold. 
When firm turn out onto service dish, heap 
remainder of pineapple pulp on top, gar- 
nish with pimientos, whole walnut meats 
and lettuce. Serve with mayonnaise. 


PINEAPPLE SUNDAE 
Cook I cupsugar,I cup water and I cup 
Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple 
for 12 minutes, When cold, serve on plain 
ice-cream. If desired garnish with mara- 
schino cherry. 


PINEAPPLE WHIP 


Add 4% cup sugarto 1%{ cups Crushed or 
Grated Hawaiian Pineapple drained. Beat 
whites of 4 eggs until stiff and fold into the 
pineapple Put into a buttered baking dish 


and bake 20 minutes in aslow oven. Serve 
cold with a custard sauce made as follows: 
Scald 2 cups milk. Beat yolks of 3 eggs 
slightly; add 1 cup sugar and 1 teaspoon 
salt. Stir constantly while adding the hot 
milk. Cook in a double boiler, stirring un- 
til mixture thickens and coating forms on 
spoon, Strain, add 1 tablespoon Crushed 
or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple juice and 
chill, 
PINEAPPLE PUNCH 

Make asirup by boiling I cup sugar and 
I cup water 10 minutes, Cool, add 1 cup 
Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple, 
¥% cup orange juice, 14 cup lemon juiceand 
one quart ice-water. 


A NEW BREAKFAST SUGGESTION 

You'll find Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple a delightful breakfast fruit 
iced and served as you would apple sauce. 
Or serve it with meat or game. It's most 
convenient — as well as delicious and 
healthful 


Send for this Book 


For many other equally delightful ways to use Crushed or 
Grated Hawaiian Pineapple, write today for a free copy of our 
book, ‘Hawaiian Pineapple Recipes.” It will help you put 
new variety into your summer menu. Address Department 

, Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 451 Mont- 


gomery St., 


San Francisco, California. 


* There really was a Duried Treasure 


More valuable than the gold of Captain Kidd. 


More wonderful than the jewels of Blackbeard. 


More shrewdly hidden than the treasure chest of 


either of them. 


Wrapped in the interior of the kernel of Indian corn 
was a “taste” with a charm which food flavors seldom 


have. Once in a while there would bea 
hint of the full richness and delicacy of 
this flavor—when the pop-corn or the 
“roasting ear’ happened to be prepared 
just right. 


It took much hunting and skill to lo- 
cate this treasure and perfect it for use. 


It has been done in Post Toasties. 


These deliciously crisp flakes of golden-brown have 
the full flavor from the selected hearts of corn — sea- 
soned and processed and toasted just right—and then 
triply sealed to preserve the oven-freshness for you. 


Post Toasties are called Post Toasties and not just 


cAlwa ys in 
good taste 


ost loasties 


“corn flakes” because they are a particular and better 
kind of corn flakes —though usually they cost no 


more than other kinds. 


A bowl of Post Toasties for breakfast 
or lunch is a feast of appetite joy. 


Ask any grocer for Post Toasties, 
and you will be well paid for specifying 
these corn flakes by name. The Yellow 
and Red package is the Post Toasties 
package. . 


IMPROVED CORN 


FLAKES 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ents a Copy 


The rugon the floor is 
Goll-Seal Art-Rug No. 
610—a very popular tin 
design. In the 9x 9 foot sizz 
the price ts only $12.15 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Be Sure to a <2 
Look for 
this Gold-Seal 


When you buy Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs, be sure 
they have a Gold Seal, similar to one above, pasted 
on the face. This Gold Seal insures your getting genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum, and gives you the protection of 
our money-back guarantee. 

Stores which sell genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum Art- 
Rugs usually display a big brother to this Gold Seal 
in their window. Be sure to look for it. 
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ConcoLeuM Company 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Dallas 
Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City Pittsburgh Montreal 


oor 


ass 
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Gold-Seai 
Art-Rug 386 


Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug 323 


Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug 518 


Rugs that Mothers Appreciate— 


“With Congoleum Rugs throughout my house I have 
much more time to give to my baby. You've no idea of 
the time and labor these artistic rugs save.” 


Housewives whose floors are covered with Sa Congoleum 
Rugs are freed from the woven-rug drudgery of tiresome 
hours of cleaning. For Congoleum Rugs are wonderful 
time-savers. A light going-over with a damp mop leaves 
their bright and lovely colors spotless and sanitary. 


Another advantage is that they hug the floor without 
any kind of fastening— never turn up or ruffle at the edges 
or corners to trip unwary feet. 


The patterns are the most artistic you can possibly 
imagine, ranging from neat tile and wood-block designs 
suitable for the kitchen and bathroom to more fanciful 
and elaborate motifs that will add a cheerful touch of color 
to bedrooms, dining-room or living room. 


Last but not least, the prices are amazingly low. 


6 x 9 feet $ 8.10 The rugs illustrated are 1% x3 feet 8 .50 
1% 54 ey feet 10.10. made only in the five 3 x3 feet 1.00 
et a1) feet 12.15 large sizes. The small rugs ce : 
9 x 10% feet 14.15 arc Spade in sigan 3 x 4% feet 1.50 
9 x12 feet 16.20 oe 3 x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


R.M.WALLACE, Associate Editor ' 
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And now with autumn’s moonlit eves 
Its harvest time has come; 
We pluck away the frosted leaves 
And bear the treasure home. 

—John Greenleaf W hittier. 


F ALL the artists in Christendom were set at 
the task, they could not in a thousand years 
duplicate the vast panorama of color that I 
beheld from my door this morning. An entire 

S83 hillside was shot with riotous reds and yellows 

and greens and gold. A maple tree burned like a flam- 

ing toreh and a pin oak glowed with unquenchable fire. 

It was as if a master sat at some celestial organ 
whose keyboard was the spectrum and there with all 
the radiance of the rainbow at his command played in 
crashing color chords the triumphant march of Sum- 
mer’s passing. And not in all that vast chromatic 
symphony was there a minor note to hint of sadness 
in the leaving. 

Oh, you who are weary and spent with the struggle 
of building and re-building on frustrated plans, come 
out among the hills and trees and learn the lesson of 
these autumn days! All nature, all life, all progress, 
is a constant re-building and ceaseless change. Those 
leaves that the oak has toiled a whole Summer to pro- 
duce will soon be blown off to shrivel to dust in a 
fence corner, but the tree itself, the part that endures, 
has grown in strength and stature. 

Trials, defeats, disappointments—these do not count, 
and provided we maintain the courage to plan and the 
will to do, they but mark the successive stages in the 
growth of character and soul. 


HE demon of speed has us all by the throat and 
ee cee rather than quality has become the great 
desideratum. Whether it be a house or a poem there 
is the same evidence of haste in its construction. The 
spirit of commercialism pervades it all. As the work- 
man stands back to survey his work, the thing that 
gives him the most concern is not, is it sound? is it 
beautiful? will it endure?—but, rather, how much 
will it bring? 

It is not in an attitude of criticism so much as of 
regret that this is said—for no individual or group of 
individuals is to blame. We do think, though, that if 
each of us would look upon the thing that we make 
with our hands or our brains as the concrete and 
tangible expression of our ideals, our honesty and our 
worth, there would be fewer houses tottering to col- 
lapse at the age of five, fewer automobiles in the 
repair shops and more books of definite value on the 
market today. 


DLT ORNTATISS 


T IS a half century, in point of time, since the 
Hoosier schoolmaster attempted to inoculate 
the youth of “Flat Creek” with a desire for 
information. And still more remote, so far as 
popular sentiment is concerned, are the days 
when even the rudiments of education required forcible 
feeding and when Old Pete Jones summed up the 
methods of successful pedagogy in his now famous 
utterance—‘Lickin’ and larnin’ goes together. No 
lickin’, no larnin’, says I.” 
3ut did it ever occur to you that the boys and girls 
of the Hoosier schoolmaster’s day were, naturally, no 
more unruly or no less impressionable than are our 
own youngsters who are trudging back and forth to 
school these days? If lickin’ was essential to larnin’ 
fifty years ago, it was not because of any peculiarity 
in the mental make-up of the child, but rather because 
of the indifferent attitude of its parents and the slight 
valuation which they all too plainly placed upon an 
education, 

Now-a-days, we as parents appreciate the vital neces- 
sity of scholastie training as the foundation for success 
in any line; teachers receive the moral support and 
backing of the folks at home and lickin’ is no longer 
the recognized road or goad to cultural advancement. 

But now there is another step which parents can 
and ought to take. If you would stimulate tremend- 
ously your children’s enthusiasm for their studies and 
if you would inerease the ease with which they con- 
centrate upon their lessons, just devote a few minutes 
each day to a kindly discussion with them of the 
things they learned at school. Merely talking about 
their problems will often smooth out the points they 
failed to understand—and the fact that their work is 
aa of your attention will multiply its interest to 
them. 


IECAUSE they are expressions of the principles on 

which this nation was founded and because they 

are sincere and sound and exquisitely beautiful, Wom- 

an’s World will publish each month under the caption 

“Poems the Whole World Loves” a series of old 

American classics that are as wholesome and inspira- 
tional now as on the day they were written. 

What is there in contemporary literature that can 
compare in humanness and genuineness with James 
Whitcomb Riley’s “When the Frost is on the Punkin,” 
which appears on page eleven of this issue? Then 
there are Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Field, 
deans of American letters, whose inspirational verse 
a brought comfort and courage to numberless mil- 
ions. 

We know you will enjoy this series and if you have 
any favorite poems that have been helpful to you and 
which you would like to see reproduced, we will gladly 
give them consideration. 


OR thirty or forty centuries the pearl has been 

mirroring in its irridescent depths the delicate 
colors of dawn light and the shifting fires of sunset. 
Kingdoms have been bartered and fabulous prices paid 
in money and in blood for a rope of pearls one-half 
the length of. your apron string. 

Personally, we always have admired the things, 
secretly and at a distance to be sure, yet the other 
day when a German scientist announced the discovery 
of a method of sickening oysters and thus causing 
them gradually to form in their shells genuine pearls 
comparable in size and lustre to the finest in existence, 
we did thank fortune we hadn’t staked our happiness 
and a cool hundred thousand, as did a friend of ours, 
on a string of them. 

And when you think about it, it is a pretty selfish 
and precarious sort of happiness that depends for its 
gratification on the possession of luxuries your neigh- 
bors can’t afford. Pearls can not bring happiness, 
neither can anything else that requires exclusive pos- 
session. True happiness is multiplied when it is 
shared. The more you give, the more you get. 

Next time you have a hundred thousand dollars with 
which to purchase happiness, don’t buy pearls. Take 
a whole cityful of urchins out for a vacation in the 
woods. Or, try it on a smaller scale; when you bake 
biscuits tomorrow, make up an extra pan for the 
widow Jones and see if it doesn’t give you both a glow 
of satisfaction. 
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Woman’s World 


The Great Forties of A Woman’s Life 


Should a woman in her middle forties begin to look about for the shelf she must occupy in a few years? 
Is the fourth decade really the dangerous age in women? 


How One Woman at Forty-four Found a New Joy and a Real Objective in Life 


HEN I was thirty-four, my mother died, and our 

W old home was broken up. At the time I was an 

unmarried woman, untrained in any profession 

that I could make productive, so that when my brother 

and his wife offered me a home with them, I gladly 
accepted. 

They lived in a small town, small when I went to 
them, larger now and more pretentious—that is, half a 
dozen families with money have tended to smarten us 
up a bit by living most of the year in our midst. But 
we may still be termed a small town, since we all know 
our neighbors, and generally we know their troubles and 
their joys. 

My brother, when I first went to his home, was an 
officer in the leading bank. Now he is its president. 
He has one of the largest houses in town, standing 
within spacious grounds. Much of the overseeing, if not 
the actual work of running this large house, has from 
time to time fallen upon me, since my sister-in-law, a 
pretty woman, some six years younger than I, has always 
had social aspirations. She belongs to the Literary Club 
and to the club organized for the beautifying of our 
town. Also she entertains artistically. 


When the Children were Ill, Aunt Rachel was Called 


GREAT deal of the care of the three children de- 

volved upon me. But I attracted it, sought it, because I 
loved them all devotedly. And they responded in right good 
measure to my devotion. My sister-in-law, Alice, used 
to say that she was an instinctive mother, I an instinc- 
tive aunt. But after one of the children nearly died 
in his infancy from the effects of wrong feeding, I didn’t 
believe that instinct alone could teach the requirements 
of a ehild’s delicate stomach. Rather, I leaned to the 
belief that technical knowledge was of first importance, 
less poetical than Alice’s contention, perhaps, but, I 
found, more certain in results. 

I remember speaking to Doctor Wayland about my 
understanding. He said, simply: “I'll send you some 
books, Rachel, to read and to study.” 

He didn’t forget his promise, and I enjoyed reading 
the books he gave me. When he saw my interest didn’t 
wane, he talked to me, gave me much information, so 
that really when our boys and girls were half grown 
I knew a lot about the care of children, much more than 
Alice. 

She laughingly realized this, as did others. Mothers, 
all at sea, came to me for advice about first babies, some- 
times about second ones. And I was anxious to do all 
that I could, because—let me get to the truth—I was not 
content ! 

Yes, that’s the truth. Though I had a good home, 
with the love of my brother and his wife, and with the 
children dependent upon me for love and companionship, 
I was yet dissatisfied. 


I Was Eager for Occupation 


TRANGE it may seem that at the time I awoke fully 

to the fact of my discontent, I was full in my meridian 
years, forty-four years of age. Vainly, however, I cast 
scorn at myself for my nonconformity to conventions 
made for the middle-aged woman; my longings for some 
change still continued. 

Forty-four! The time when a woman should select 
a comfortable corner to which to retire and wait the 
approach of old age! Surely, now was the time ,to 
accept calmly life as I knew it! All without effect my 
repeating platitudes to myself! I felt limited still, as 
though within me dwelt powers lying dormant, waiting 
to be called upon. 

One June morning I sat in the dining-room, a basket 
of mending at my side, a host of questions in my heart. 
Alice came in, dressed for the street. Her eyes sparkled 
with pleasant anticipation as she told me she was bound 
for a special meeting of the City Beautiful Club. 

She went on in her quick tones: “Rice pudding for 
lunch, Rachel. And if you can find time, please cut out 
that plaid silk waist for Helen.” 

Helen is my fifteen-year-old niece, an entrancing bit 
of girlhood. 

“T’ll try to find time, Alice,” I promised. 

Alice turned to leave then, but at the door she paused. 
I knew she had something more to say. She began, as 
she attended to the buttoning of her glove: 

“Rachel, I promised Mrs. Densmore that you’d go to 
see her this afternoon. She’s worried dreadfully about 
her baby. She thinks you can help her, and I told her 
you'd be glad to do all you could.” 

Alice smiled, and when Alice smiles, I know exactly 
why my brother married her. 


“Has Mrs. Densmore seen Doctor Wayland?” Alice 
grew indignant then. “Yes,” she answered, and then 
scornfully: ‘He said all the child needed was intelligent 
eare. Imagine him saying anything like that.” 

“He’s usually right, though, Alice.” 

“Well, he needn’t be so brutal. He’s never been a 
young mother with a first child, and he doesn’t realize 
what a terrible ordeal that is to her.” 


We'll 


“Olimb in, Rachel,” he said in his bluff way. 
drive out into the country” 


“But, dear, he’s been a young doctor with a first case, 
that’s somewhat of an ordeal, too.” 

Alice looked reprovingly at me: “It’s rather an ir- 
ritating habit of yours, Rachel, always to find excuses 
for others. And you point out quite a different situation. 
Doctoring was to be Doctor Wayland’s profession, and 
before he took his first case he’d had the benefit of several 
years’ training.” 

I didn’t answer. At that moment there came a call 
from upstairs from my nephew John. “Aunt Rachel!” 

I went out into the hall, accompanying Alice. 

The child’s voice rang out. “Aunt Rachel, can you 
come up and see the peach of an engine I’ve made?” 

I smiled, and then I looked after Alice going down 
the garden path, Someway, I wished John had ealled 


his mother. But Alice went on her way, serenely uncon- 
scious that she was missing fellowship with her children, 


My Realization 


HEN I returned downstairs after admiring the 

peach of an engine, I was still thinking of Alice, 
and her request that I see Mrs. Densmore. And then 
suddenly I knew the thing I wanted. A definite place in 
life. A way opened for me to make use of my clamoring 
powers. That there must be a way I felt. As though 
one revelation brought another, my mind flew to Doctor 
Wayland. He would help me. 

He himself answered my telephone eall. 

“What is it, Rachel?” he asked, recognizing my voice 
at once. 

“There’s a vital moment on me, doctor,” I said. while 
I smiled at my own melodrama. But he understood. 

“Want to talk it over with me?’ 

“Yes. I’m to see Mrs. Densmore this afternoon. 
you meet me at her gate at about four o’clock?” 

“T’'ll be there,” he answered. 

At four o’clock, as I left Mrs. Densmore’s little home 
and went down her path to the gate, I saw the doctor 
coming round the corner sitting in his two-seated rig, 
driving his old horse, Bessie. 

When he drew up near me, his keen old eyes searched 
my face. “Climb in, Rachel,” he said, ,after a second, 
in his bluff way. ‘‘We’ll drive out into the country.” 

Once beside him, I didn’t know just how to begin. I 
caught myself looking at him as he gazed straight ahead. 
Then there came the memory of the time he fought for 
our little one’s life, and saved it, and my fear of his 
not understanding left me. 

So I began: “Doctor, I’m going to talk to you just 
as the words come, not pick and choose them. Well 
then! I’m forty-four, and until a short time ago I was 
fairly well content with my place in my brother’s home, 
the place of maiden aunt.” 

He nodded. “With the many and varied duties devoly- 
ing upon that relation,’ he added. 

“Well, doctor, I’ll admit there are many things to be 
attended to, but hasn’t it been said if one is busy she’s 
happy? Well, I’m busy enough and I want to be busy, 
yet I’m discontented.” 

He turned then to look at me, keeping the reing 
loosely in one hand. “Of course you're discontented,” 
he said. “I’d be disappointed if you weren’t.” | 

I couldn’t quite understand that, but I went on: 
“Doctor, I’m more alive, more charged with vitality than 
ever in my life, and yet I am middle-aged.” 


Can 


The Big Years 


E ANSWERED quietly: “Yes, you’re in your big 
years, the years when you should give largely. When 
you should make your experiences count.” 

“The ‘big years,’ doctor? Oh, are they?” I put my 
hand on his arm. “But isn’t the world idea that a 
woman in her middle forties should begin to look about 
for the shelf she must occupy in a few years?” 

“Perhaps that is the world-thought, Rachel. But I’m 
not speaking of tradition. I’m speaking of truth.” He 
paused, to continue earnestly: ‘Rachel, you’re at the 
vital center of your life; you have ripened powers urg- 
ing-you to use them.--—Listen-te them,-and you'll burst 
your limitations and be worth something to yourself and 
to many others.” . a 

“Oh, I want to be worth something!” I eried. 

“Well, what can you do?” he asked, abruptly. 

“That’s it, doctor, ‘What can I do?’ exactly.” 

“What have you been doing for a great many years? 
You’ve been mothering a family, filling many needs in 
your brother’s home. You’ve not been haphazard, either. 
You have the scientifie sense, the technical sense. You've 
gone into reasons as far back as I ean remember. You’ 
sensitive and plastic and you’re wide awake to the i 
urge that suggests you make some specific use of 
training. There, Rachel, I’ve read you to your 
And then before I could speak. “What did you d 
Mrs. Densmore today?” 


The Profession of Motherhood 


a O FOR her? Why, doctor, there wasn’t a great deal 
I could do for her in an hour. But the extent of 
her knowledge of motherhood is how to wash baby’s flan- 
nels so they won’t shrink. I’m going again to her tomor- 
row to tell her something of pure milk and other things 
in connection with her child. She begged me to return 
poor little thing.” 

My words seemed to touch a hidden hurt. He turned 

to me with a quick gesture. (Continued on page 44) 
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Will your husbands suit 
stand this test ?__ 


To MOST. men a suit is just “something to wear.” 
But to you, who have the instinct for fabrics and all 
that goes to make up clothes, a suit consists of many 
important parts. 


Whether or not the suit looks well and wears well 
depends on the quality of the materials and the care 
and skill with which they’re put together. 


Now, as you know, it’s easy to take a piece of high- 
class serge such as is used in Clothcraft 5130, put it to 
any test—even soak it in water—and yet have it remain 
absolutely unchanged. 


But just soak a whole suit in water—a suit made up of 
so many little parts, fabric, findings, hair-cloth, canvas 
and thread, all put together carefully in the proper 
relation to each other. 


Will all these parts—after being soaked, dried and press- 
ed—retain their original form and be as goodas new? 


A Clothcraft Suit Will! Below are photos of the actual 
test made with a Clothcraft coat. These pictures tell 
better than words the story of how well Clothcraft 
Clothes are built—how well they'll stand the hardest 
usage. 

REE: If you want to see and feel the 


As a woman you know what this test means—you 
actual cloth used in Clothcraft Serge Y y 


oo ES oars ns ei know it means SERVICE. And when you know 

suit construction, just write “Send Folder” that ClO tL Jane ge cas: Gh -b27, yous know 

and we'll send the new Swatch Folder it means supreme value. 

promptly. Give your men folks the benefit of your knowledge ! 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


lV Your husband may have a Clothcraft Blue Serge Suit, or may 
2170 West 53rd St., Cleveland, Ohio prefer another color. If so, ask for Clothcraft 7130 Grey on 


7132 Brown—the companion numbers_to 5130 at the same price. 
Or 4130, a finer weave at $33. 


‘3. Soaked throughout in water. 
= SS fig 


& 


CLOTHCRAFT 5130° SERGE 


AMERICAS STANDARD SUIT FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


Page 6 Woman’s World 
To challenge a 
the most critical eye 


OU DON’T mean to be critical, of course. But, 
when you meet other women, how can you help no- 
ticing lapses of attention to dress which are so plainly 
due to carelessness in the laundry—a gray tinge to white 
clothes, or faded colors in what was once a charming 


frock ? 


Other women are just as quick to notice your clothes, and 
those of your children, too. 


You may have chosen an excellent laundress. 
But you cannot stop there. 


The selection of the soap your laundress shall use is still 
your responsibility—your part in the good management of 


the washing. 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap helps mightily to pro- . 
duce results that will bear the closest neighborly inspection. 
It is white—it keeps white clothes white—it preserves 

colors. It is a naphtha soap—its rubless cleaning saves 


your clothes. 


The fact is, most laundresses prefer PandG. They know 


Ask your maid to show you 


how quickly P and G makes it saves their time and energy, as well as your clothes, be- 
cooking utensils shine. And cause it requires less rubbing and less frequent boiling. 
how easily it removes stains 

from dish towels, 


So many women make it a rule to have PandG on their 
grocery lists regularly that it is the Jargest selling me 
and household soap in America! s 


Not merely a white laundry soap, 
| Not merely a naphtha soap, 
But the best features of both, combined. > 


Paint which is cleaned without hard \ 
rubbing should last indefinitely. The \ 
quick cleansing of “P and G” keeps paint 
“young.” 


Speed and Safety 


THE WHITE 


NA 
b me HA SOAP 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatd 
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For heaven’s sake 
stop nagging me! 
Go away! 


Children of Yesterday 


9HE cat came into the living-room 
with a mouse in her mouth. The 
woman who sat at the hearth 
reading a letter looked up. Her 
eyes blazed: the sheets rattled in 
her hand. 

“Take it away from her!” she 
fiercely ordered her fifteen-year- 
old daughter, who was standing 
beside the long table with her 
back to what was going on. 

The girl turned swiftly in the 
direction of the peremptorily pointing finger. She res- 
cued the mouse, handling the dark, quivering body with- 
out distaste. It darted out at the open door unharmed. 
Far from displaying resentment, the cat,—a magnificent 
coon—advanced sociably, and rubbed herself against the 
slim young legs. She knew who was invariably to be 
counted upon to administer scratchings of the most sub- 
tle variety. In anticipation, she arched her back, purring, 
—the claws that could tear when occasion demanded, 
now alternately extended and withdrawn with a motion 
alluringly rythmical. 

Lois bent over, with downward sweep of. amber lashes, 
Her hair, too, was amber. They were a study in rus- 
sets, she and the eat. 

“You didn’t put anything over on me that time, old 
dear,” she remarked confidentially, enjoying the feel of 
the golden fur against her finger-tips. 

“Lois, how can you?” protested the woman beside the 
fire, in tones so incisive as to be almost violent. “Stop 
playing with that cruel, horrible creature! Put her out, 
do you hear me? Put her out!” 

Lois caught the cat in her arms, and angrily con- 
fronted the speaker. The animal’s topaz eyes gleamed 
inimically, the girl’s hardly less so. 


HAT are you in such a rush about?” she demanded 
rudely. “And why do you scream at me like that? 
I haven’t done anything! I don’t torture mice! But—” 
she added, with a half sob, as she passionately kissed 
her pet’s head,—“if I were a cat, I would, so there! Id 
have to!” : 
Had her mother been looking at her, she would have 
noticed the nervous, heaving movement of the child’s 


An appealing story of mother-love and 
mother-influence awakened in the hour of 
need to save her family from destruction. 


By ETHEL TRAIN 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


shoulders that accompanied her unjustifiable outburst. 
But she was once more absorbed in the perusal of the 
letter. Irom the doorway Lois called back: 

“You used to be erazy about Pillikin when she was 
little! You thought she was adorable! You don’t seem 
to realize that she’d have caught mice then, only she 
didn’t know enough!” 


HE words made no impression upon her mother at the 

moment; she heard them indeed, but she was think- 
ing of something else, something that far outweighed 
them in importance. They registered themselves, never- 
theless, upon some sensitive waxen layer of her brain. 

Her preoccupation was with her eldest daughter, Claire, 
married less than a year, and already tired of it. 

“T’m bored to extinction,” she wrote, from Cambridge, 
where she and her student husband were settled in a tiny 
apartment. “Hvery day I become more firmly convinced 
that I’m not adapted to domestic existence. I nearly 
die all day twirling my thumbs while Rod’s at the 
Architectural School. I have absolutely nothing to do, 
and it’s hell. I wanted a baby, but see no prospect of 
any. If I could have a baby, things would be different, 
maybe. Anyway, I’d vive my eyes for one. Mother, I 
don’t think I can go ou with this. The dullness drives 


-me so frantic that by the time Rod does get in I’m 


ready to take his head off, and I do.” 

The reader looked up from the letter in despair. She 
found it netessary to replenish her courage before she 
could go on with it. It was exactly like Claire, that 
letter. Wherever Claire was there were scenes. Loud 
voices, violent altercations, Claire could goad the mildest 


into‘them. She didn’t mind what she said, or to whom 
she said it. While still at home she had become so im- 
possible that they had seriously considered having her 
looked over by a nerve-specialist and perhaps treated at 
a sanitarium. You couldn’t go on indefinitely letting a 
girl lie awake half the night, eat nothing at meals, and 
nibble erratically between meals at raw pineapples or 
any other morsel she happened to develop a fancy for. 


HEY had been at their wits’ end when an unlooked 

for solution had offered itself. A suitor for Claire’s 
hand had fallen from the skies, good-looking, serious- 
minded; able; no money, of course, and very young, but a 
really admirable type. Claire’s mother had done nothing 
so fantastic as to warn him. On the contrary, she had 
offered to contribute,—in moderation,—toward the sup: 
port of the young couple until such time as Rodney 
Ewen should have completed his education as an archi- 
tect, and had rather hurried the preparations for the 
wedding than otherwise. 

Rodney was being given ample opportunity, she as- 
sured herself, to see Claire as she was. Many an ex- 
plosion of hers had he witnessed, as who could help 
doing who spent any time in her society ?—and if that 
hadn’t opened his eyes, nothing would. Besides, her 
duty was toward her own child, not another woman’s, 

So she had earefully refrained from standing in the 
way of Claire’s happiness. 

And now, it would seem, that happiness was at an end, 

She foreed herself to resume her perusal of the 
serawled, untidy sheet. 

“T’ve been seeing a good deal of Jim Cryan lately,’’ it 
went on. “You know, the Jim Cryan I met on the 
steamer that time. Well, he’s here, studying to be an 
architect too. Only he doesn’t bone down to it in quite 
the same way that Rod does. He takes my view of life, 
that it ought to be lived as you go along. MHe’s very 
interesting and attractive. He’s here a lot, smit with me 
you know, and honestly I don’t think Rod objects. It’s 
my shrewd suspicion that hubby’s so dead sick of me he’d 
be tickled to death to get rid of me no matter how it 
eame about. Under these circumstances I’m naturally 
not doing much hanging back. Little Clarchen isn’t 
exactly the kind to stick around where she’s not wanted, 
So don’t be surprised at anything that may happen, 
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This is just a hint, to prepare your mind. 
I’m an individualist—” 


You know 


At this point the characters swam. The hands that - 


held the letter contracted, the knuckles stood out in 
knots. Discouragement had given place to a stronger 
emotion, anger, still and cold. Should Claire proceed to 
follow out these intimations her mother was through 
with her. If she even left Rod to come home, she would 
find the door shut in her face. The whole tone of the let- 
ter was intolerable, its flippaney outrageous. She had 
endured enough from this unprincipled girl. 

Hearing footsteps as she sat huddled over the fire, she 
shot into the air and the letter fluttered to the floor. 

It was her son Jack who entered. 

“How you startled me!” she cried out, and he halted, 
embarrassed, uncertain, his collar awry, his shoulders 
hunched. 


E OUGHT to carry himself better, look trimmer, get 

over being such a cub, at twenty! And why wasn’t 

he working at this minute to pass off his condition exam? 
—She began at once to cross-question him. 

“How much studying have you done today?’ she de- 
manded irritably. 

His glance wavered before hers. 

“O, I don’t know,” he replied, apathetically, 
much.” 

“Straighten your tie,’ she ordered. “Stand up. Once 
for all, do you intend to pass off that condition exam, or 
don’t you? Answer me.” 

He gave her a black look. 

“That’s my business,” he retorted sullenly, and flung 
out. A moment later she heard the front door bang. 

At that sound she collapsed in her chair. 

What children! What ungrateful children! 

This having children was a bad business,—a desper- 
ate business when they grew up! Even Lois was no 
comfort to her any more. : : 

She doubled over, and buried her face in her. hands, 

Her husband came in next, so quiétly that she did not 
hear him, preoccupied as she was, until he laid a hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Don’t!” she complained querulously, and shook the 
hand off. 

“T’m sorry,” he returned with the utmost gentleness. 

“Tt was nothing,’ she muttered, uncovering her face. 
“T’m all on edge today. Read that.” She picked up the 
letter, and thrust it out. 

He read it through and gave it back to her. 

“Poor Claire,” was his comment. 

“So that’s your way of taking it,” she flung back. 
“Well, it isn’t mine. If she comes here I shan’t receive 
her. You may as well know that first as last.” 

It annoyed her that he made no rejoinder, but only 
touched her arm. 

“Better come for a walk,’ he suggested. 
good.” 


“not 


“Do you 


HE shook him off again more petulantly than be- 

fore. Simultaneously she heard herself exclaim: 

“For heaven’s sake, stop nagging me! Go away! 
There’s only one thing you can do for me, and that is 
to let me alone!” 

She heard him step backward, and did not look at him; 
she had stabbed without compunction, but was 
reluctant to witness the flow of blood from the 
wound. She had told him to go, and when he 
went, she wanted him back; she wanted him and 
did not eall him, though he would have come at 
her slightest syllable. 

He sbut the door softly behind him, and she 
grasped her temples desperately, 
and repented in anguish of what 
she had done. And all the time 
she knew that if occasion offered 
she would do, against her will 
and intention, precisely the same 
thing over again. 

Behind her exaggeration lay 
a real need; the need to be 
alone; to think. 

She had recognized it by in- 
stinct, as a dog knows that he 
ought to eat grass. If only she 
had kept control of herself and 
explained this to Larry without 
heat, he would have understood. 
Instead, she had paid recklessly 
for what she could have had for 
the asking; bought solitude at 
an exhorbitant price. 

Presently she arose with a ; 
certain stealthiness, and, glan- & 
cing to left and right to be sure 
that nobody was watching, stole 
out of the room and out of the 
house. 

Her precautions bore no relation to the significance of 
the act she wished to conceal. Her values were too 
jumbled and confused. She was not bent upon suicide: 
she was only going for that walk that she had refused 
at Larry’s hands. 

It was mid October, and had lately cleared after a 
heavy rain. Many of the leaves had fallen, and those 
that remained hung poised on the twigs delicately, like 
butterflies. Under foot, color ran riot: yellow, and 
mauve, and ring-streaked; striped, and spotted, and red; 
it was blinding when she looked down, intricately pat- 


terned as a Persian carpet, soft as velvet, for the harsh 
erackle had been thoroughly soaked out. 

The eonformations of the rocks and ledges were all 
discernible ; through stalwart trunks she saw the low out- 
lines of unsuspected little hills; the drop or the leaves 
had laid bare the design of things; deprived nature of her 
habitual reserves. There was nothing hid that was not 
revealed by means of that sweeping gesture of the year. 

She had no plan except to keep on until she should 
reach the sea. For she had lived by the sea in other 
years, until the lease on the old house ran out, and the 
children got so big that they needed to be nearer the vil- 
lage for convenience. Not that she ought to have needed 
the sea today especially, for every pool of rain water that 
had collected on the path was a little sea in itself. There 
were boats floating upon these blue and limpid surfaces: 
shallops fashioned of single leaves, gaily painted, and 
drawing perhaps a millionth of an inch. 

In the making of these minute observations, she grew 
calmer; her breast rose and fell more evenly; the acut~ 
phase of her agitation was beginning to subside. 

The leaves were so wet, and the air was so still, that 
she made no sound as she moved, and seemed to herself 
to be gliding, as in a dream. 

Suddenly the path dwindled and trailed off. She 
paused, and wrinkled her forehead musingly. Of course. 
This was where it stopped. You had to take to the road 
here, walk a couple of hundred feet, and there was the 
entrance, a big flat boulder on either side. 

So she did that. 


UTOMATICALLY she passed between the boulders. 
The driveway was grass-grown. Once its gravel had 
erunched under the crisp little hoof-beats of a piebald 
pony, drawing the happiest of basket carts. She could 
almost hear them now, those hoof-beats, and see the face 
of the little child who held ‘the reins, a face set in amber. 
It glowed with pride in the belief that those infinitesimal 
reproductions of real hands were doing the driving, 
whereas old Tom in fact had firm and secret hold farther 
down. - There was still another figure in the picture, that 
of Jane, the nurse, seated upon the opposite slope of the 
small conveyance in what would have been an untenable 
position to any other adult, but which she managed skill- 
fully to retain. 
With a elutch at her heart, Agnes hurried along the 
neglected,driveway toward the house that had been home. 


WAnvecnenn 


PN TN 
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Hawg {lout 


Nobody lived there now. ‘The windows were boarded, 
and the door. To the inside of that door, a typed sheet 
had once been affixed by thumb-tacks, headed 


The Law of Frige*: Head. 
“Children, all obey the Law, 
“What you should or should not do. . .” thus it began. 


She could not recall any more, save, 


. 


“One long mile in each direction, 
“You may go without correction.” 


Claire looked 
_ defiant, the young 
man scared and miserable 


t 


orn ~ 0 ry 
n’s World 

She struggled to remember the rest of it, but it was 
gone,—gone with the children it had been written for. 

How red the barberry was, and how lively the boom- 
ing of the sea! But the children ;—the children ;—where 
were they? 

Gone. 

O, how happy they had been when they were all 
living here in this shabby, musty old house that stood in 
a meadow between two seas, happier than they had ever 
been since. It had been a veritable paradise for chil- 
dren. One long mile in each direction; it had been 
written that they might roam, each according to his 
heart’s desire, one about the stables, another dabbling 
with thoughtful finger in magic pools, a third piling pine- 
cones into pyramids under the deep shade of ancient, pro- 
tecting trees. Wherever she had looked in those days 
she had glimpsed the flutter of a garment, heard the 
distant sound of = gay young voice. And their laughter! 
They had been always laughing somewhere about. They 
had not quarrelled much; there had been too much to 


occupy them. Children did not quarrel when they were 
occupied. c 


Woma 


Nee the meadow that had then been green and lawny 
was burnt to stubble for want of care, despite recent 
rains. It scratched the soles of her shoes as she slunk 
hither and yon on all sides of the house, unable to tear 
herself away. Like a cat clinging to a familiar locality, 
she was impelled to continuous prowling about the place 
where she had once been warmed and fed. 

Every foot of earth thereabouts was peopled for her 
with the ghosts of children, who had not died, yet who 
were nevertheless as dead as though that seashore were 
dotted with their graves. She forgot the present, or 
rather remembered of it but one thing,—the voice of Lois, 
vociferating,—  » - 

“You used to be crazy about Pillikin when she was 
little! You thought she was adorable!” 

Of course! Everybody loved little children, little cats, 
all little creatures! They were so easily loved! Their 
problems so simple of solution! Their demands so little 
complicated! — : | Se ce 

Here a fluttering skirt on the meadow, there a pair of 
blue rompers amid the trees; life all hope and no failures, 
nothing spoiled nor damaged; everything yet to come. 

The sea boomed and frail ships bobbed up and down 
upon it, catching at the mauve light with greedy sails. 
She began to walk toward the combers lazily upeurling 
on the rocks. It would be fascinating to stare again into 
one of Jack’s marvelous pools with its suggestion of 
tropical gardens that the receding tide had left. 

In summer there would have been grasshoppers in this 
long, dried field. But at this season the grasshoppers 
hopped no more. ‘Their galvanic little legs were still. 
Nothing stirred anywhere; nothing save the sea. Even 
the sea only stirred because it was restless,—not for joy. 
She shivered, and sighed, and reconsidered her childish 


impulse to go exploring for pools at the water's edge, 


What would their wonders be to her, unshared? 

She measured with her eye the distance yet to be 
traversed, and as she did so, she caught, squatting over 
a brown, flat rock, a glimpse of something blue. With a 
singing louder then the singing of the sea in her ears and 
a thousand hammers beating in her brain, she looked 
more closely, and saw that tne blue was rompers, cloth- 


ing a grave-faced little boy who dabbled in the water 
with a slender stick, a: 


She stopped abruptly, and stood motionless. Once she i 
had observed a fox for three quarters of an hour by this 
they > 
She had seen him sit down | 


means, and had learned how foxes behave when 
believe themselves alone. 


with cocked ears, walk about, brush swinging, take -his 
ease, albeit with wariness. + 

But alas! wilder than foxes are little boys turned to 
ghosts, their ears more perfectly attuned to gradations 


of sound. Some sound must have been made by her feet 
brushing the stubble, for he Fe 


legs could earry him. 


She thought she saw him moving behind the trees, and 
she certainly did hear him laughing,—unless it was the: 


screaming of a gull. She was too excited to make dis- 
tinctions, ‘ { 
; Over there, near the stable, she thought she heard a 
Joyous shout; another one! Somebody was certainly 
creeping along in the shadow the building cast! 


sn must be Claire whose gingham skirt she glimpsed 
ere, 


HE had a special affection for 

else found her 
gainly legs, 
Claire! 
so sweet! 

While she was still watching, her straining ears caught 
a gurgle close by, infinitely soft, merry, and engaging. 
Her baby’s voice! What if she should steal around the 
corner and pounce upon the baby before she could get 
away? 

But something held her back from a course so un- 
sportsmanlike. It ought to be enough for her that the 
trout were running; that she had seen their swirls! The 
place was alive with children, here, there, and every- 
where! Her children! 
again! She had almost forgotten how it felt. 

By the time she had followed the lure of the little 
voice to the other side of the building, it was coming 
from somewhere else—by the kitchen wing, she thought. 
But only silence was there. (Continued on page 19) 


ction Claire because nobody 
attractive just then, with her long un- 
and her hair ribbon always awry. Her 
Her first-born! So loving, so warm-hearted, 


i jumped up, threw away the: 
stick, and ran off toward the woods as fast as twinkling: 


O, it was good to be a mother 


. ee oe 


a 
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A startled 
exclama- 
tion from 
the door 
way 
caused 
both men 
to turn 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


HY, LEAH,” said Daddy Jim 
brokenly as he grasped her 
slender hands firmly in his, “I 
ean never repay you—lI feel that 
you have helped save what is to 
me the most precious thing in the 
world—Sylvia’s life.” 

The girl’s dark eyes glistened 
with unshed tears and she bent 
her head modestly. “I was only 
just tryin’ to pay her and you back 
for some o’ the things you’ve 
done for me,” she said chokingly. 

“Here, here,” cried Doctor Billy who had disappeared 
for a little while and had just returned with the Jones 
man who had gone with the prisoners into town, “this 
is no time or place for tears. Anybody who does any- 
thing but laugh or smile will be put out—in the name of 
the law!” he added with a dramatic flourish. ‘Isn’t that 
so, Constable Gray,” turning to Daddy Jim, who nodded 
smilingly in response. “And now, ladies and gentlemen,” 
with a sweeping bow, “Jet me present to you the real 
Knight who rescued our beloved Princess of the Stubbles 
from the Dragon’s Den—the Jones Baby’s father!” 

Sylvia ran to the big man and caught one of the brown 
hands in both of hers and kissed it. “Oh, I’m so glad it 
was you!” she cried, “I’m so glad it was you!” 

“Indeed, Mr. Jones,” said Daddy Jim fervently, “I can 
only repeat to you what I said to Leah a few moments 
ago—that you have helped save, for me the most precious 
thing in the world—my little daughter’s life.” 

“Tt’s no more than your little girl’s done for us, sir,” 


| the big handsome man replied, drumming his fingers em- 


barrassedly on the arm to his chair. 


N HERE are you working now?” asked Daddy Jim 
to cover an awkward pause. 

The fellow’s dark face flushed. “I was working on a 
farm the other side of town, but they can’t use me any 
more. I just got back yesterday, and found everybody 
in the Stubbles up in arms about the little girl being 
,gone, So just now I’m out of a job, as you might say. 
If you know of any place, sir, where they’re needing a 
man—” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the Lonely Lady, “where they’re 
needing a man—why I have the very thing! I need a 
good, reliable man very badly, Mr. Jones, to look after 
the House on the Hill, and my farm farther out. Be- 
tween the two it would keep you busy all of the time. 


| And I also need a woman to help me about the house. 
}I wonder if Mrs. Jones would consider coming, too. 


There’s the little cottage that was built for the gardener, 
standing empty. Your family could move in there and 
I’m sure you’d be very happy and comfortable.” 
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Mr. Jones was too overcome to answer except by a 


nod, but his look of gratitude, as he bade her an awk-. 


ward goodbye, left no doubt in the Lonely Lady’s mind. 

“Well,” said Doctor Billy, “seeing there aren’t any 
more lost Princesses to hunt, I ’spose I’ll have to go back 
to the hum drum existence of doctoring. Goodness knows 
what the hospital authorities 11 say when I face them. 
You know I’ve just naturally stayed away on my own 
responsibility during this kidnapping affair. Maybe like 
Mr. Jones, I’ll be out of a job, too. If they turn me 
out, you'll see me tomorrow morning, flitting about your 
garden catching potato bugs,’ he said, addressing the 
Lonely Lady with mock gravity. 

“This isn’t the season for potato bugs, you poor city- 
bred thing,” she said, laughing. 

“Oh, isn’t it?’ he chuckled. ‘Well, I’ll be up there 
cheating the early birds out of their worms, then—now 
don’t tell me it isn’t the season for worms—or birds, 
Come on, Leah, we’d better be going before I further 
disclose my ignorance of rural life.””’ He drew Leah from 
the room, and amid the general laugh that followed, and 
the joyful good byes of the little party, they drove off. 

Before Doctor Billy went to bed that night he took 
from his gg¢ket a stubbed, little tan slipper, and held 
it tightly Ais hands for a moment. ‘Then he took out 
his handkerchief and blew his nose suspiciously. “ ’Spose 
I’ve taken cold paddling around in this beastly rain,’ he 
said aloud to himself. But nobody had noticed that he 
had the slightest signs of a cold. 


HE years had passed over the Stubbles. Sylvia had 

gone through the village school so rapidly and with 
such comparative ease and high honors that it had finally 
been decided that she should go to Fairmont to attend 
High School there. Daddy Jim was anxious for her to 
complete High School and then to go to college—though he 
wondered where he was going to find the money with 
which to send her. 

And so, after much discussion by everybody concerned, 
it had been decided that Sylvia was to stay at Doctor 
Lynn’s, where Hannah and Leah could “look after” her. 

At first, Doctor Billy had come straight out with a 
proposition at which he had hinted many times. 


*See here, Gray,” he had said. “Dad has quite a bit 
of influence in Fairmont, and I have some pretty good 
friends there, myself. Why don’t you let us get you a 
position that will be worthy of your education and 
ability. You can’t use either on this little farm or in 
this little jerk-water village.” The stern line of Daddy 
Jim’s mouth grew sterner, “I’m quite contented here,” 
he answered. 

“Perhaps,” Doctor Billy had said, “but you ought to 
think of Sylvia.” 

And then a faraway look had come into Daddy Jim’s 
eyes, and he had answered quietly : 

“T am thinking of her—more than you know.” 

Doctor Billy had seen, then, that his suggestion was 
useless, so he had proposed the plan that was finally 
agreed upon—the plan of Sylvia staying at Doctor 
Lynn’s in Fairmont. 

Just at first Daddy Jim had objected to that, too. He 
always objected to anything that looked like charity; 
but he had finally been persuaded that it was the most 
satisfactory arrangement practicable. 

And so Sylvia had packed up her simple little ward- 
robe and gone with Doctor Billy in his big car, to the 
Big Stone House. 


WO years—her Freshman and Sophomore years at 

High School—had swiftly rolled by, she had come back 
to the Stubbles to spend her first summer vacation, and 
now it was but a few days of the time to return to Fair- 
mont for the third year of High School. j 

Doctor Billy had driven out one evening to take back 
one of the boxes of books, pictures and similar treasures 
with which Sylvia loved to furnish her cozy little room 
in the Big Stone House. He and Daddy Jim were put- 
ting the things into the car when the latter said suddenly 
with a sigh, “I’m afraid that Sylvia is growing up.” 

Doctor Billy almost dropped the box he was earrying. 
But he laughed. ‘I haven’t noticed it. What makes you 
think so?” 

“Of course she’ll always be small—like her mother. It 
isn’t anything tangible—just a look now and then—as 
though she were keeping something from me. She’s al- 
ways lived in such a little world of fancy, all her own 
that it’s hard for me to remember she isn’t still a baby, 
and while she’s unusually childish about some things, 
she’s wonderfully mature, for her age, about others. But 
she hasn’t been quite so frank—or talkative of late. Many 
times I’ve caught her with a dreamy, far-away look in 
her eyes, and when I ask her what she’s thinking about, 
instead of telling me some story about Fairies or the 
Poet, or a book she’s been reading, she evades an answer 
all so unlike her. 

“T asked her one day if she’d ever thought much about 
—hboys. She laughed and (Continued on page 40) 
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® LOVE is the most tremendous, 
the most beautiful force in the 
world, then the world has belit- 
tled, cheapened in a_ thousand 
ways, lost faith in its greatest 
treasure. For the world today is 
full of sordid tales of vampires, 
wrecked homes, deserted children, 
lives recklessly soiled and thrown 
away. All this—they say—is done 
in Love’s name. 

Miss Mary Greenwood never be- 
lieved these tales even when they appeared in lurid, glar- 
ing newspaper headlines, in the most popular novel, the 
latest play, the lips of a friend. She simply refused to 
believe that such things could be, could ever really happen 
to real and worthwhile people. And never, she insisted, 
eould such horrors be committed in Love’s name. As for 
anything of the sort ever touching her—she laughed. 

Yet things happened to Mary Greenwood, things 
stranger than any she had ever heard or read. And they 
happened so simply, so naturally and yet so suddenly that 
she was wholly unprepared for that day when from the 
hours of nine till five she glimpsed human hearts stripped 
- of all pretense and fought for her beliefs, her very soul, 
as she never dreamed a good woman ever had to fight. 

She learned then that Love is indeed a terrific force 
in the lives of human beings and that strong men and 
good women are as often and as readily made the play- 
things of its strength and whims as are the weak or 
willfully foolish. She learned that Love is of all forces 
the most terrible to fight. But she learned too, proved 
it to her own brave heart’s satisfaction that love, fine, 
great love is not blind, does not wreck but can and does 
bless those who give and those who take. 

But Mary Greenwood did not learn all this without a 
struggle, without paying the price that every heart must 
pay for such knowledge. It was because she was so 
well-meaning, so innocently sure of herself; because she 
had so fine a faith in human nature, so exalted a notion 
of life, its meaning and purposes that she failed to safe- 
guard herself, to read the signs; and so her first awaken- 
ing was stark tragedy. 


ET with her back against the wall, her face chalky 

white, her heart a quivering, shocked and tortured 
thing, she held her head high and insisted in a whisper 
that was but a long-drawn breath of pain that “such 
things are not done in love’s name.” 

It began innocently, ridiculously even—that terrible 
day. 

“Say, Miss Mary,’ Tommy, the irrepressible office boy 
stuck his head in the door of the private office, “it’s only 
a little after nine and hot as all get out. Do you mind 
if I bring you a glass of water? There ain’t anything 
come in here so far but the heat. I guess there won't 
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be much business done in this hot burg to-day. Anyhow 
I can’t read. And if I don’t keep moving I’ll go to sleep. 
You’d better let me bring you a nice, cool drink.” 
“Why of course, Tommy. Bring it right along. It is 
hot,” she smiled as he set the glass beside the small 
mountain of mail she was so expertly handling. 


a OT! Say! The only cool thing around here is 
your name, Miss Mary Greenwood. Some name, 
believe me! Too bad you’re going to change it.” And 
like a sassy jay Tommy perched himself on the arm of 
the comfortable office chair. 
“Change it? Oh—” Iaughed Miss Mary. 


“Sure! You'll be marrying just like they all do. Why, 
say— I’ve been in this place some years now and 
marryings and divorcings are as common as tickers 


, 


around here.’ : 

“Tommy,” Miss Mary tried to smile severely, “you’ve 
been seeing another one of those silly vampire films. 
You'd better be careful. ¥ou’ll get your mind so twisted 
you won’t know a real girl when you see one.” 

“Oh won’t I? ” chirped the worldly-wise Tommy. 

“As for divorces,” went on Miss Mary with her funny, 
old-fashioned positiveness, “‘well—nice people, even in 
these restless days don’t think of such things. Marriage 
is bad enough but divorces—” she lectured on, the while 
her hands were busy with the mail. 

“Oh,” humped the cynical Tommy, “that’s what they 
all say. But first thing they know they wake up some 
bright. morning as crazy in love as anybody and then its 
all over and settled before lunch—all but the divoree. 
They generally have to wait a while for that.” 

“Tommy! You horrible child! J have half a mind to 
earry you off to the farm with me next month. You 
need the country, Tommy. You’re positively unwhole- 
some. 


“Unwholesome nothing! I’m just wise that’s what I 


Woman’s World 


““We are mad— ' 
you and I” 


am. And believe me, you have to be these days and in 
this burg. Do you think that I’m going to run the 
chance of being vamped, of having some flossy girl break 
my heart and then sue me for alimony? Not much I 
ain’t!” 

“Tommy,” laughed Miss Mary, “how old are you?” 

“Say—” Tommy turned a cold, offended eye in her 
direction, “what do you take me for? Think I’ll lose my 
presence of mind and tell my age right out in public 
like that? If you think I’m nothing but a raw kid why 
all right I'll just be moving on. Some gentleman friend 
of yours is liable to drop in and there won’t be anybody 
out there to tell him where to get off at. That fresh 
salesman from Missouri is about due. And that other 
freak from—” 

“Oh, Tommy,” laughed Miss Mary, “stop trying to be 
funny and be social. Here have a chocolate,” she offered 
reaching down into a lower drawer of her desk, 

Tommy paused on his way to the door. 

“It’s too hot to eat chocolates—but—seeing it’s you— 
why I’ll endanger my health. How,” with sudden sus- 
picion, “come you to have a box of chocolates in your 
desk ?” 

“Oh I bought this myself. I’ve been so rushed these 
three weeks that Mr. Morton’s been away that I’m too 
busy to eat. So when I’m late for lunch I just nibble 
chocolates.” 

“Well—that’s all right. Not that there aren’t plenty 
of guys that would be tickled silly to buy you chocolates, 
But I ain’t ever classed you with the chocolate dames. 
Say”’— Tommy leaned forward, fairly mesmerized by 
Miss Mary’s swiftly moving fingers, “say—you just natur- 
ally love work, don’t you? Gee—it must be fierce to be 
born on a farm and eat up work the way you do.° It 
ain’t healthy though I’m telling ya. And it ain’t natural 
either. No it ain’t—take it from me.” 


“’M not working so very hard just now. I think, 

Tommy, we’d both better get back to our jobs. Here 
—take these letters to Miss Ellis and tell Mr. Brown I’m 
ready for his report. Skip along. Work will make us 
forget the heat. Besides, Mr. Morton might come back 
unexpectedly and what would he say to our chumming 
here like this, eating chocolates and everything?” 

“Oh, there ain’t no harm in this. Look who I am— 
one of the firm. And you know Mr. Morton wouldn’t 
say a word. He’s not that kind. Why he’s the kind of 
a boss you miss and miss hard when he’s gone. Honest, 
ain’t the place been lonesome without him?” 

“Tt surely has,” admitted Mary Greenwood with an un- 
conscious sigh and a wistful look toward the windows 
where a bit of hot blue brittle sky blazed down on a 
boiling city. Somewhere miles away a cool blue ocean 
sang and rocked and beside it John Morton, the sort of 
a boss who is missed hard, was resting from the strange 
attack of nerves that had made him drop his work will- 
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ingly enough and leave everything in the hands of his 
secretary and department heads while he took a month’s 
holiday. P 

Ak ona sighed the irrepressible Tommy, “if they’d 
miss me—” 

“Tommy, you get right out of here. I hear some one 
in the waiting room.” 

“Yes’m.” 

In a very few minutes he was back, grinning broadly. 

“What do you know about it? You’ve got a ealler— 
this dog day! Mrs. Morton—to see Miss Greenwood,” 
he announced with a flourish. 


“Mrs. Morton! Surely you must be mistaken. She 
knows her husband—” ‘ ; 
“Husband nothing.’ This ain’t the boss’ wife. It’s 


his mother. And she wants to see you. And say—she’s 
nice! Any one could see she’s his mother.” 

“His mother! Why she lives with them. Are you 
sure, Tommy that it’s his mother?” 

“Sure I’m sure! Ain’t her picture hanging with the 
two kids along side his desk in there? Mrs. Morton, Jr. 
is the classy dame in the silver frame on his desk. Oh 
he’s strong for home and mother, Mr. Morton is. No 
vampires for that guy, thank you!” 

“Tommy,” sternly cautioned Miss Mary. 

“Yes’m,” was the meek answer. And the next moment 
in his very best manner Tommy was ushering in his em- 
ployer’s mother. 


NSTINCTIVELY Mary Greenwood rose to greet the 

comfortable woman who stood a little uncomfortably 
near the door studying her and who spoke first. 

“This, of course, is Mary Greenwood. We know you 
at home from the things John has said about you. And,” 
after a frank scrutiny, “you’re every bit the sort of a 
girl I expected to see.” 

Mary Greenwood smiled a greeting and pulled out the 
easy chair for her visitor. Then she stiffened in sudden 
fear. 

“You aren’t bringing bad news? Nothing’s happened 
to Mr.* Morton I hope? LEverything’s gone so beauti- 
fully here at the office. Surely nothing could have hap- 
pened—” 

John Morton’s mother answered a little slowly: 

“No—John’s all right. I had a letter this morning. 
He'll be back in a week—he says.” 

“JT thought perhaps—” faltered Mary. 

But the visitor did not seem to notice. 
settling herself comfortably in her chair, 

“Mary Greenwood,” she said then gently and softly 
with a cautious look about as if she were afraid of being 
overheard, “you are wondering why I came, what I want 
to see you about. You'll be surprised when I tell you 
—and maybe—angry. I’m surprised myself—and yes— 
angry too when I think of it. Yet I just had to come.” 

“Tf there is anything I can do—’ Mary Greenwood 
offered sincerely. 

“That's it! I’ve come to ask you to do something, 
something, that’s going to sound both foolish and awful 
—terrible—when I’ve said it out loud.” 

“Has it anything to do with Mr. Morton?” asked Mary 
seating herself once more at her desk, 

“Yes, it concerns John—and you—and all of us. 
Maybe I’m just an old woman, my dear—and the whole 
thing a crazy notion of mine. Maybe I’m only borrowing 
trouble. But when things begin to keep you awake 
nights and lie heavy on your heart by day it’s best to 
speak of them and face your fears.” 

The visitor paused and to encourage her the girl said 
quietly : 

“Well?” 

“My dear,’ John Morton’s mother stirred uneasily 
under the girl’s frank unwavering eyes, “I don’t know 
how I’m going to get it said. Perhaps I’d better say the 
last thing first. I’m not a rich woman as things are 
counted here in the city but, Mary Greenwood, I will 
give you now or at any time ten thousand dollars if 
you will leave this office forever—and not ask why.” 

Mary Greenwood rose slowly in utter, stupifying 
amazement. 

“Give me ten thousand dollars—to leave this office! 
BUT WHY?” 

’ They both smiled faintly at that and then stared at 
one another with a strange intensity. It was then that 
the first vague fear touched Mary. 


She was 


UTSIDE the hot day was growing hotter. The fev- 
erish life of the city, fretted with a million harsh, 
grating noises was growing noiser. For a moment it 
seemed to Mary as if a thousand bells were clanging out 
a warning to some one. She did not guess that perhaps 
it was for her. 
“Mrs. Morton, I can’t imagine that my going or stay- 
ing can be worth that much to anyone. But if you will 
only explain—if my going will save some one from 
hurt or pain why I shall go and there need be no talk 
of money. But I must know why. In justice to me you 
must tell me that.” 
She stood waiting, never once guessing what was com- 
ing, so utterly innocent and unafraid that the older 
woman’s heart went out to her. 

“Mary Greenwood, dear—I am begging you to leave 
because—my son loves you.” 

“Mrs. Morton!” 

It was a low, hoarse cry of horror. In the sensitive 
girl face the mother read the truth that gave her hope, 
rs the hurt so deep it drained the blood from cheek and 
ips. 

“Oh,” she pleaded stricken with pity, “don’t, don’t look 


like that. I know that you can not help it, that you are 
not to blame. I know that he himself, is not to blame. 
It is just one of those terrible accidents that sometimes 
happen. I do not believe that he himself knows it. But 
his wife is worrying. His children can not afford to 
lose him. I am half mad with the fear of it. So I 
came to you. I knew that it rested with you. It nearly 
always rests with the woman. I felt that if you were 
the girl he has so often told us you were that you would 
save us all—save yourself.” 

“Brom what?” Mary’s lips barely moved so incredu- 
lous was she, so stunned. 


Poems the Whole World Loves 


When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin’ 
turkey-cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the cluckin’ of the 
hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the fence; 

O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of peace- 
ful rest, - 

As he leaves the house bare-headed, and goeS out to feed 
the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like about the atmusfere 

When the heat of summer’s over: and the coolin’ fall is 
here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the blossums on the 
trees, 

And the mumble of the humming birds and buzzin’ of the 
bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape through the 
haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 

Ys a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden as the 
morn ; 

The stubble in the furries—kindo’ lonesome-like, but still 

A-preachin’ sermons to us of the barns they growed to 
fill ; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper in the shed ; 

The hosses in theyr stalls below—the clover overhead !— 

O, it sets my hart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock ! 


Then your apples all is gethered, and the ones a feller 
keeps 

Is poured around the celler-floor in red and yellow heaps ; 

And your cider makin’s over, and your wimmern-folks is 
through 

With their mince and apple-butter, and theyr souse and 
saussage, too!— ‘ 

I don’t know how to tell it—but ef sich a thing could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’ and they’d called around 
on me— 

T’d want to ’commodate ’em—all the whole-indurin’ flock 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Note: This is the first of a series of old American classics 
that will appear each month in Woman's Vi orld.—Hditor. 
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.“From disaster.” 

And so even to Mary Greenwood who all her life 
had kept herself sweet and true to all the loveliness of 
earth, life turned a face strange and tragic and called 
on her to fight for her woman’s creed, to prove her 
sincerity and worth. For no heart is disciplined that 
does not taste the bitter with the sweet and no soul 
dared to boast of freedom that has not once at least faced 
a situation big and terrible enough to crush it. Some- 
where in Mary Greenwood’s breast a wordless song, a 
nameless joy that for days now had warmed her, stopped 
pulsing. She felt cold and coldly, mechanically she 
struggled to sense the meaning of the words she had just 
heard uttered. 


When she did, hot searing shame and a still, cool anger 
touched her. 


* save you if possible the pain that once was mine. 
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“1 think,” she said quietly, “that you are misjudging 
me, Mrs. Morton. But that would not matter. You are 
however misjudging your son. He is the gentlest, most 
honorable man I know. JHe could never do such a 
thing.” 

“No,” smiled John Morton’s mother with a quiet pride 
in her son and gratitude in her heart for the girl’s de- 
fence of him, “John would never do such a thing know- 
ingly. But such a thing could happen to him unawares.” 

“Do you mean—” again Mary Greenwood drew back 
in white-lipped horror, “that you think I would or did, 
even tried to—”’ 

“No, child, no. No one could look at you and think 
that. I mean that the forces of life touch us all. The 
best of us are sometimes driven, all unknowingly, or let 
ourselves drift unthinkingly into situations that we 
would never willingly, deliberately choose.” 


3 O YOU mean to tell me,’”’ gasped Mary, every word 

warped with a thin sick fear, ‘‘that such things are 
possible among decent, well-minded people—that such a 
thing could happen to a girl like me?” 

“It has happened often and often—to girls like you.” 

“T do not believe that!’’ cried out in sudden pain the 
sweet, childish heart of Mary Greenwood. “Only a 
small part of the stories, the awful things the papers 
print is true, can be true. Things like that can’t be. 
Life wouldn’t be worth living if such things ever really 
happened often. Love would be a curse, a vile, cheap 
thing.” 

It was Youth fighting Life for its great, its perfect 
dreams, its white faith. And from the tried heart of the 
older woman, the mother—Life answered: 

“Love need never be a curse, however it comes to us, 
It is our misuse of it that makes it vile. And love is 
never cheap, Mary Greenwood. Love is the costliest 
thing in the universe. Look all around you, child, and 
see how heavily, how terribly men and women are paying 
for love or for what they think is love.” 

“T can not understand,” argued Mary with the stub- 
bornness of ignorance and innocence, “just what it is that 
you are afraid of. Surely -a son like yours can be 
trusted.” 

“Listen, Mary Greenwood—to my story, to a story 
that is true, that really happened,” suddenly resolved the 
pleading woman. 

So, while the day grew hotter and the huge city like 
a driven, tortured monster toiled sullenly on, John Mor- 
ton’s mother told Mary Greenwood a story that was true. 


“When I was your age—you are twenty-four, John 
tells me—” 


Mary nodded. 

“__T was as sure as you that there were some things 
that just never could happen to me. There were sorrows 
—I would never know, bitternesses I could never taste. 
But the day came when the happiness that I had always 
dreamed of, believed I had a right to expect, lay right 
within my reach. Yet I had to pass it by.” 

“You mean that you loved—yet—?’ wondered Mary. 

“TI loved and was loved. But I guessed even then, girl 
though I was that no lasting happiness can grow out 
of the-selfish wrecking of other lives, no real or en- 
during joy can come to those who plan and try to build 
on the broken dreams and shattered faith of other hearts. 
The years have proved me right. Life made up to me my 
loss, my sacrifice, But it was hard.” 

Memories half-sweet, half-bitter hazed the older wom- 


an’s eyes and her low words faded out into soft, sad 
silence, 


N THE chair beside her desk Mary Greenwood stirred 

and spoke: 

“Mrs. Morton, if you know all that and you think 
your son’s happiness is in danger why did you not go 
to him, tell him? Why did you come to me?” 

“Oh—child—it was not to save him pain and annoy=- 
ance at your expense—though it looks that way. I came 
to you because my son is a man and might not under- 
stand. We are two women and better able to talk of this 
thing patiently. I came for your sake as much as his, to 
1 caine 
to warn you.” 

“To warn me?” murmured Mary’s wondering voice for 
just as she had never dreamed of this woman’s visit so 
she could not guess what it was this woman was trying 
to save her from. 

“Yes. For if what I fear is true you may have to 
fight, Mary Greenwood. You may have to break your 
own heart and his—to save yourself—and us.” 

“T do not know what you mean, what you are talking 
about, afraid of,” again frankly wondered the girl. 

“It is just because you do not know that I am warning 
you. If love comes to you as it does to some of us 
you will have to fight it for your soul’s sake—and his. 
And remember this. You will fight alone. He will not 
help you, but hinder. You will fight your own heart and 
his. For a man always fights desperately for life and 
love—his heart’s desire. It is his nature. We women 
know better the meaning of sacrifice. It is we who 
remember—we who fight, not for ourselves, but for the 
race. Oh—if only I could say it better, could save you, 
convince you and persuade you to leave—to take the 
money—” 

It was the mention of the money that brought back 
to Mary the busy business world about them, the old 
every-day feel of life. She straightened in her chair, 
once more the steady-eyed, capable business woman, 

“Mrs. Morton,” she said quietly, “I am only your son’s 
secretary. I come at nine and go at five. In those hours 
I speak to Mr. Morton of (Continued on Page 13) 
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How A New Kind 
Remade My Complexion 


in 30 Minutes 


For reasons which every woman will understand, I have concealed my name 


and my identity. 


COULD hardly believe my eyes. Just thirty 
minutes before my face had been blemished and 
unsightly; my skin had been coarse, sallow and 
lifeless. Now it was actually transformed. I was 
amazed when I saw how beautiful my complexion had 
become—how soft its texture, how exquisite its color- 
ing. Why, the blemishes and impurities had been lifted 
right away, and a charming, smooth, clear skin re- 
vealed underneath! What was this new kind of magic? 

You see, I never really did have a pretty com- 
plexion. My skin is very sensitive. It always used 
to be so coarse and rough that I hated to use powder. 
Sometimes pimples and eruptions would appear over- 
night—and as for blackheads, I never could get rid 
of them! 

I will tell you why I decided to use the remarkable 
new Domino Complexion Clay—just once—and _ see 
what it would do for my skin. I had met a woman 
I had not seen for a long time, an old neighbor of 
mine. I remembered distinctly that she was always 
older than I, yet strangers would have insisted that 
I was the older. Her skin was as soft and smooth 
‘and firm as a child’s—not a blemish marred its pink- 
and-white loveliness. I was terribly self-conscious as 
I stood there talking to her; I knew how dull and 
lifeless and unsightly my own skin was. I was glad 
when we said good-bye and I hurried away. 

But that little incident made me determine to do every- 
thing in my power to elear my blotchy skin. I realized 
that a good complexion was more important than good 
features; that with a clear, fresh complexion any woman 
can appear attractive. If others could have beautiful 


complexions I could too. I began a perfect orgy of ex- 
perimenting with creams and lotions and messy ointments. 


I Use Wrong Methods—And They 
Spoil My Skin 


To be perfectly frank with you, I tried everything there 
was to try. I greeted each new thing with hope—but 
hope was soon abandoned as my skin became only more 
harsh and colorless. Finally I gave up everything in 
favor of massage. But suddenly I found that tiny 
wrinkles were beginning to show around the eyes and chin 
—uand I assure you I gave up massage mighty quick. 


Wasn’t there anything that would clear my complexion, 
that would make it soft and smooth and firm? Wasn't 
there anything I eould do—without wasting more time’ 
and more money? It was very discouraging, and I was 
tempted more than onee to give it up—especially when I 
saw that after all my efforts my skin was more dull and 
coarse than ever before. 


In fact, on one very disappointing oceasion I firmly re- 
solved never to use anything but soap and water on my 
face again. But then something very wonderful happened 


and, being a woman, I promptly changed my mind! 


What Made Me Change My Mind 


Did you know that the outer layer of the skin, called 
the epidermis is constantly dying and being replaced by 
new cells? I didn’t—until I read a very remarkable an- 
nouncement. That announcement made me change my 
mind. It explained, simply and elearly, how blackheads, 
pimples, and nearly all facial eruptions are eaused when 
the dead skin-scales and bits of dust clog the pores. Im- 
purities form in the stifled pores—and the results are soon 
noticeable. 


The announcement went on to explain how scientists 
had discovered a marvelous clay, which, in only one ap- 
plication, drew dust, dirt and other impurities and harm- 
ful accumulations to the surface. This Domino Com- 
plexion Clay, in only a half-hour, actually lifted away the 
blemishes and the impurities. And when it was removed 
the skin beneath was found to be soft, smooth, clear and 
charming. Can you blame me for wanting to try this 


But I have asked the young woman whose picture you 
see here to pose for me, so that you can see exactly how the marvel- 
ous new discovery remakes one’s complexion in one short half-hour. 


wonderful discovery blemished 


complexion? 


on my own 


My Extraordinary Experience 
With Domino Complexion Clay 


I won’t bore you with details. Suffice to say 
that I applied the Domino Complexion Clay I 
had read about to my face.one evening at nine 
o'clock, and settled myself comfortably for a 
half-hour of reading. Soon I was conscious of a 
cool, drawing sensation. In a few moments the 
clay on my face had dried into a fragrant mask. 
And as it dried and hardened there was a won- 
derful tingling feeling. I could actually feel the 
millions of tiny pores breathing, freeing them- 
selves of the impurities that had stifled them. 
giving up the bits of dust and the accumulations 
that had bored deeply beneath the surface. It 


was a feeling almost of phy- 
sical relief; every inch of 
my face seemed stirred sud- 
denly into new life and fervor. 


At nine-thirty I removed the 
Domino Complexion Clay and, 
to my utter astonishment. found 
that I had a brand new complex- 
ion! Hidden beauty had actu- 
ally been revealed! Every blackhead had vanished; the 
whole texture of the skin had been transformed into 
smooth, clear, delicately-colored beauty. 


I shall hever forget my extraordinary experience with 
Domino Complexion Clay: It accomplished in a halt- 
hour what other preparations had not accomplished: in 
years. With gentle firmness it drew out every impurity 
from the stifled pores and revealed beneath a skin of ex- 
quisite texture and delicate coloring. I would never have 
believed it possible, and it is because it did it for me, be- 
cause I actually had this wonderful experience, that I 
consented to write this story for publication. 


Domino House Made This Offer To Me 


_ The formula from whicb the amazing Domino Complex- 
ion Clay is made was discovered by the chemists of the 
Domino House. I have been asked to state here, at the 
end of my story, that Domino House will send without 
any money in advance a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay to any one who reads my story. If I would write 
my experience with the marvelous new Domino Complex- 
ion Clay for publication, the Domino House agreed to ac- 
cept only $1.95 for a $3.50 jar from my readers. 

You, as my reader, should not miss this opportunity. I 
am sure that the marvelous Domino Complexion Clay will 
do for you what it has done for me. It has been guaran- 
teed to do so, and a special deposit of $10,000 in the Pro- 
ducers’ and Consumers’ Bank of Philadelphia backs this 
guarantee. Your money will be promptly refunded if you 
are not delighted with results and return what is left of 
Domino Complexion Clay within 10 days. 


Send No Money 


It is not necessary to send any money with che cou- 
pon. Just pay the postman $1.95 (plus few cents post- 
age) when the jar of Domino Complexion Clay _is in 
your hands. You will have the same extraordinary 
experience that I had—and you will be grateful to me 
for agreeing to write this story. But I advise you to act 
at once before the special offer is withdrawn and Domino 
Complexion Clayis once more placed at its regular price. 


Woman’s World 


of Clay 


Three simple steps— 
and the complexion 
ts made clear, smooth 
and radiantly beau- 
sifu! 


ONLY $174.95 
=a 

By taking advantage of this special Send 
low-price offer, and sending direct to No Money 
the manufacturers, you get Domino Complexion Clay 
freshly compounded, the very day your order arrives. And 
you pay only $1.95 plus few cents postage, although prod- 
ucts of a similar nature and without many of the advan- 
tages of Domino Complexion Clay, are sold regularly 
from $2.50 to $3.50. 

Don’t delay—I’m glad I didn’t. Mail this coupon today. 
A posteard will do if you prefer it. Domino Complexion 
Clay will be sent you in a plain sealed package; no 
markings to indicate contents. Domino House, Dept, 
6910, 269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Domino House, Dept. 6910, 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion Clay, sufficient 
for 2 months of beauty treatments. According to special agreement, 1 
will pay the postman only $1.95 plus postage. Although I am bene- 
fiting by the special reduced price, I am purehasing this first jar with 
the guaranteed privilege of returning it within 10 days and you agree 
to refund my money if I am not delighted with the results in every 
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wholly business matters. I have never once seen him 
outside of office hours, on the street even. To me he is 
the man who goes with this office, who manages this 
business. I think you are needlessly worried. But I 
promise you truly that if I even suspect that you might 
be right I shall leave at once and without a bribe.” 

Mary almost laughed. It was a bit of madness, sum- 
mer madness, this errand of a mother heart. 

“T am not trying to bribe you, child. I am trying to 
shield you from the storm, make up to you a little of 
your loss. But you do not believe?” 

“No,” smiled Mary, “I do not believe. 
my promise. I shall keep it, never fear.’ 


But-you have 


OHN MORTON’s mother smiled half-heartedly. 
“It’s no use, I suppose. Each generation must 
learn the law through suffering. Not all our pain and 
sorrowing can save you.” 

Her hands and her voice trembled as she gathered up 
“ci things. In wonder-pity Mary tried again to reassure 

er. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Morton. I won’t hurt your son.” 

“No, you won’t. But he might hurt you.” 

“Nothing can hurt me if I don’t let it,’’ stoutly de- 
clared the girl.- “I wish I could please you, do what 
you ask. But it would look so ridiculous my leaving 
without warning, without even breaking in a successor. 
I couldn’t honorably go while Mr. Morton is away. And 
when he comes what-reason could I give? I have worked 
hard for my present position. -I couldn’t in justice to 
myself give it up so recklessly. And Mr. Morton would 
not understand. I would have to give him a reason. 
What could I say?” 

“You could tell him you were going home to be mar- 
ried,” in desperation now pleaded the mother hoping that 
another’s love might yet save the day. 

“Oh,” Mary recoiled in new amazement, “not that! I 
couldn’t tell him that! It wouldn’t be true.” 

“No,” sadly assented the visitor, “you wouldn’t want 
to tell him that.” She had played her last card and lost. 

They stood for a moment in silence, through the open 
windows the frenzied roar of the moiling city floated up 
to them. Somewhere bells were clanging new warnings. 
But Mary Greenwood had regained her smiling confidence, 
her sweet faith. She stood now as lovely and cool as 
a young white birch by a dusty highway. To look at 
her so sure, so unafraid was comforting. 

In sudden tender faith the mother laid 
her arm. 

“JT wish,” she said wistfully, ‘that I had had a daugh- 
ter like you. I hope I haven't hurt you and that you 
will forgive me this mad visit. It may be that after 
all you are right and I foolishly mistaken. I hope so. 
But remember this, child; if trouble does come it will 
be for you that I shall be sorriest.” 

“Thank you. JI shall remember.’ 

When the visitor had gone Mary went back to her 
desk and the mass of waiting mail. But her hands now 
lay idly in her lap. For all at once her heart began to 

_ dream of loye. So busy had she been learning her work, 
realizing her ambitions that that other, greater dream 
that lay under all the others had never had time to 

disturb her. Now it began to stir, to stretch its wings. 

_ Again a faint warning premonition chilled her with its 
ripple of fear. She went hurriedly to work and when 
she had conquered another heap of letters rang for 
Tommy. ~ 


a hand on 


T WAS when he was about to leave the room iste 
I hoping that she would say something about the visitor 
that she asked suddenly: 

“Tommy, do I look like a vampire?” 

He almost dropped the papers in his amazement. 

“You a vamp! No’m—you ain’t got the eyes and ways 
of a vamp. You’re the kind that might get vamped. But 

--you’d never smash anybody’s hearthstone or swipe some 
-.poor kid’s dad.” 

“Thanks, Tommy.” 

_ Don’t mention it. And that makes me remember 

“that Mr. Courtney told me to tell you that he has to see 
_you on imporant business and wishes you'd be ready to 
.go out to lunch with him. Say—lI don’t like that guy. 
Anybody’d think he was the departed shade of the great 
and only Alexander, sending in his orders that way. I 
know he’s the valuable head of the sales department but 
why can’t he stay in his own backyard. What right has 
he got bossing you and me here in the president’s office 
I'd like to know? I told him so. But he only laughed 
and handed out that old stale stuff about being your 
childhood friend and all that truck. Honest—he makes 
me sick. Say, Miss Mary—why don’t you put the run 
on him?” 

“Tommy, he is a childhood friend and a mighty fine 
and loyal one,” smiled Miss Mary. 

“Oh well—just as you say. But he’s the guy to watch. 
He was born lucky that guy was. His father’s some 
hayseed Rockyfellar and everything comes easy. He’s one 
of these lads that believe in getting his own way every 
time. He gets away with it, too. And girls! Say—that 
guy could be a Mormon easy. He’s got Miss Ellis curling 
her hair and that young dame in Mr. Prentiss’ office 
wearing a wilted rose in hers. The ravishing blonde on 
our left has her forehead tied up with a new three-inch 
ribbon with ear-rings to match. Poor Miss Simpkins is 
wearing her first georgette crepe blouse and that impn- 
dent child that runs his errands is trying to grow curls 
like the great Mary. Talk about vamps! He may be 
good-looking but I can’t see it. Of course they say it’s 
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his good nature they’re in love with. Say— 
honest—ain’t the world false and foolish 

“T don’t know. Is it, Tommy?” 

“T’ll say it is. But don’t you let that guy upset you. 
If you’re planning to lead a happy single life you’d better 
keep your fingers crossed when he’s around. That guy 
thinks he’s J[T7'’.” 

“T’ll try and remember, Tommy.’ 

“T wish,” groaned Tommy, ‘‘the hoss would come back. 
Then maybe all these smart Alecks would give us a rest. 
Well—anyhow—his picture is here.” 

“What picture, Tommy? Whose? 


Where?” 


ee R. MORTON’S. The new magazines just came in 
and there’s a full page picture of him in one of 


them. Say-—maybe it wasn’t good to see him so unex- 


To look at her 
was comforting 


pectedly. Wait till I show you.” Tommy hurried out 
but was back in no time with the magazine. : 

“There—now is some man! Honest—next to Abraham 
Lincoln and old Ty Cobb he’s the finest man I know. 
And maybe I ain’t proud that I’m working for him! 
Well—I guess! And you ought to read what this says 
about him!” , 

Mary was too busy looking to read or listen. She was 
leaning over, her head close beside the boy’s, studying a 
very good photograph of the finest gentleman it was her 
good fortune to know. So absorbed were the two that 
they failed to hear tle knock on the half-open door. 

“Hello! Anybody home?” laughingly wondered Ned 
Courtney from the doorway. 

“Say,” Tommy came to with a snap, ‘‘who let you in?” 

“Why,” laughed Courtney, “I heard your merry voice 
and thought you were giving me the royal high sign. 
Knowing, of course, that I was a court favorite I didn't 
hesitate—” 

“No—you never do,” bitterly, bitingly admitted 
Tommy, “but where did you get the notion that you were 
a favorite around here?” 

“T am an old childhood friend of Miss Mary—” 

“Aw say,” Tommy’s disgust was limitless, profound, 
“say get off something modern, something original. Adam 
said that to Eve.” 


ED COURTNEY looked after Tommy’s wrathful 
back in kindly sympathy. 

“Mary,’’ he chided,” you ought not to encourage false 
hopes.” 

“I try not to,” she smiled back with gentle significance. 

“T hope you don’t mean me, too,” laughed Ned, “be- 
cause my hopes are no false dreams but dead sure cer- 
tainties. When are you going to marry me, Miss Mary 
Greenwood?” he demanded to know as he towered above 
her sitting so quietly there at her desk. 

“Did I ever say that I would?” Mary asked so quietly 
that Ned Courtney’s eyes stopped smiling. 2 

“Mary,” he asked soberly, “don’t you think that lately 
you have been treating me—well—yery much as if I 
were merely another Tommy?” 

“And aren’t you?” 

“No. I’m a man grown. A year ago I could have 
sworn that you loved me and meant to marry me.” 

“Did I ever say that I did and would?” 

“No. But you never denied your love of mé, never 
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refused mine. You led me to believe that all I had to do 
was to wait a little longer for the day when you would 
gladly lay down your work here and go back to the 
farm. I’m going home, Mary. I had a letter from Dad 
last night calling me back. He’s ailing and has to give 
up. He let me come to the city with the understanding 
that when the farm needed me I’d come. So I’m going 
back just as soon as things can be arranged. But I’m 
not going home without you, Mary.” 
“But, Ned——” 


“7 HAVE to go home, Mary. I’ve made a success of it 

here, tried it out. Dad very wisely let me go after 
the thing that looked so much better than home. But I’ve 
had enough of city success. I’m homesick for the 
meadows, the cornfields, the ereek and the woodlands. So 
I'm going home. But I’m not going without you.” 

“But, Ned how about me? I’m not ready to go yet. 
And there’s no one waiting for me, needing me. I’m an 
orphan and my farm is rented. I ean’t go home to stay 
until the tenant’s lease is up at least.” 

“Marry me. My farm is right next to yours and in 
the old days you were as much at home on mine as I was 
on yours. What’s changed you, Mary? Don’t you hon- 
estly care or—is there some one else?” 

“T do care but I love my work here—.” Mary’s voice 
trailed off into a puzzled silence. Absentmindedly her 
hand fingered the open magazine and again she became 
absorbed in a study of the photograph. While she was 
studying the pictured face Ned Courtney was watching, 
studying her. When he spoke he startled her, so far had 
she wandered in thought and so strange was his voice. 
“Do you know, Mary, I’ve had a queer, mad notion lately 
that maybe it wasn’t the work here that you loved so 
much but something, some one else. Don’t get angry or 
frightened because the thing is entirely possible, could be 
simply, innocently true and entirely forgivable. Did you 
ever stop to think that without knowing it you have come 
to care a great deal for John Morton?” 

Slowly, dreamily Mary’s head came up, a half smile in 
her eyes, on her lips, for her straying mind had not as yet 
caught the words. When she did her soft, warm face 
turned stonily cold. The eyes that had smiled grew 
deathly sick and from the dry throat, across dry lips 
a gastly fear shook the words, the horrified question : 

“Kor whom?” 

“T believe you care for—John Morton,’ was Ned’s quiet 
answer. 

“Ned i 

It was meant to be a ery of anger but instead it was 
a cry of sheer terror, the cry of a child suddenly lost in 
the dark. And all at once Mary Greenwood’s eyes were 
the eyes of a lost child, wide with a mortal fear of what 
lay ahead. 

Ned Courtney heard, saw that wide stare of incredulous 
horror. And then he knew that his half playful, half-wild 
guess was the truth. For one cold, dead, sickly second 
his heart stood still. Then it began to beat again slowly, 
carefully, prayerfully as if afraid that one wrong breath 
might drive that stricken child to doom. 

“Mary,” as carefully as he was measuring out his 
heartbeats his love was picking and weighing each word, 
“if you or any other girl should happen to love John 
Morton there would be nothing especially strange in that, 
certainly no need of blame or shame. He is worth any 
woman’s love. John Morton is so fine a man that we 
men who know him love him too, deeply, loyally. If I 
were picking a rival,’ Ned lied bravely, generously while 
he smiled gently down at her, “he would be the man Td 
choose.” 


ARY’S dry lips tried to form a question. Ned had 
M no intention of letting her talk. He looked calmly, 
steadily into those shame-tortured eyes and went on 
smniling carefully, reassuringly, and talking quietly. 

“As far as I’m concerned you may love John Morton 
as much as you please and as long as you please. Only 
remember this, dear. You are going to marry me. My 
dreams,” Ned Courtney poured all the strength of his 
soul into the slow, sure laugh that accompanied the 
words, “are safe with you, Mary, and equally safe with 
John Morton. You may love John Morton. But you 
will never marry him. John Morton might love you and 
I wouldn’t blame him in the least. But he ean not marry 
you. Life already has given him his share of happiness 
once and he could not, would not dare to take another’s— 
mine, 

“But there are other, better reasons. John Morton 
and men like him dare not weaken, forget, sin and 
stumble. They earry in the hollow of their strong hands 
the fate of too many other weaker, struggling souls. 
There are men in these city streets, in these office build- 
ings who are doing right, playing the game honestly, 
fairly because they know John Morton, love him, want 
to be like him. To these men he is a god, the only god 
some of them know, can trust, be sure of. They swear 
in all their dealings by him. There are men hovering 
dangerously near to more than one kind of abyss to whom 
he is a guiding star, the one golden ray of hope, the one 
rock of safety in all this crazy rush of ours. 

“Winer than their love for any woman could ever be, 
is these men’s love for John Morton. If he breaks faith 
with them some of them will laugh crazily and sink to 
the depths; others will curse and smash whatever they 
touch, in bitterness of heart. There are unhappy men in 
this city, in far places living with tiresome, even worth- 
less wives who are nevertheless keeping the faith, making 
a home for their children (Continued on page 14) 
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a happy day! 


What joy! The snowy washing is on the line and 
the day is still young! ' 


As the master-craftsman picks his tools, so the 
efficient housewife chooses her laundry supplies. 
There are none better than these three, the product 
of 47 years scientific study and practical experience 
in the art of soap making: 


Sweet Home Soap, a golden yellow bar of 
sterling purity and generous size. 


Sweet Home Flakes, for the washing machine. 


Boraxine Soap Powder, a favorite in a million 
homes. A marvelous all-around cleanser. 


Ask your nearest Larkin Secretary to tell you about 
the interesting Larkin Factory-to-Family Plan. 
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out of the agony of their hearts because 
they want to rank with such men as 
John Morton. If John Morton makes 
a misstep, proves less fine than they 
believed him, wrecks in any way his 
own life, these others will take the 
easiest way, lose hope and courage and 
go down. 

“Tf he breaks faith strong men like 
himself will begin to doubt all things, 
all men, their own hearts, will begin to 
fear and weary of life, to taste in every- 
thing the bitterness of disappointment. 
If he breaks faith I and hundreds of 
young fellows like me-will learn to 
sneer at life instead of dream fine 
dreams of it; we will Jearn to scoff at 
love and fine women and in self-defense 
we will belittle the great glory that was 
to have beautified our lives. If John 
Morton breaks faith with those who 
know him or know of him every woman 
who reads a newspaper while she rocks 
her baby to sleep will—” 

“Don’t—in mercy don’t,” begged, 
sobbed Mary cowering as if under a 
blow. 

His love was trying to weave a net 
for her safety. With rare wisdom and 
wonderful foresight he was twisting 
strands of cool reason and high, fine 
sentiments into a cable to which later, 
in case of danger, she could cling. 

But even then she did not guess. 
eould not see that his heart was trying 
to foresee her danger, to arm her with 
sure courage against possible tempta- 
tion. Again she misread the signs, re- 
fused to read her own heart and so 
invited tragedy. She only knew that 
the hot day was, if possible, growing 
hotter and that something, a dread, a 
leaden foreboding weighed her down. 
Life had that day turned into a 
strange, mad tangle a horrible puzzle 
and she was angry with herself and all 
the world. 


ED stood beside the desk knowing 

exactly how she felt and waiting 
for her to recover from the shock of 
their unusual talk. He was careful now 
to avoid her eyes, the sight of her down- 
east face. He looked calmly, casually 
enough out of the open windows and 
down into the roaring street. Yet he 
was keenly conscious of that open mag- 
azine that lay between them and of her 
hand laid caressingly across a pictured 
page. But though his heart ached to 
say more he coolly held his®peace and 
waited. 

“Ned.” she said a little wearily, “I 
think all the world is a bit crazy today. 
I made one mad promise this morning. 
I might as well make another. I do not 
believe that I am in love with any 
man. I can’t be. But love may come. 
And if it does and must come then I 
would rather love you than any one else. 
At any rate I promise to love you if it 
is at all possible.” 

She said that and she meant it. Her 
brave honesty and sweet reasonableness 
sent his heart soaring, brought the 
laughter back to his eyes. 

“That promise is good enough for me, 
Mary Greenwood. Now let’s go to 
lunch and tonight if there is anything 
left of us after this heat we will go and 
see that new play that the city is raving 
about, “The New Woman in Business.” 

So then Mary put on the little hat 
that was so becoming and they went out 
to lunch. 

But all the while they were gone 
the electric fan on Mary’s desk fluttered 
and turned over and over the leaves of 
an open magazine. And in a smart 
motor speeding officeward sat a woman 


- who was coming to add yet another sen- 


sation to Mary’s already sensational 
day. Down at the ocean’s shore a tired 
man was making a final decision. And 
as if that were not enough, off in the 
southwest, above the sullen city, a 
sickly, sulphur-green patch of sky was 
gathering to itself every wisp of gray 
cloud in sight and: rolling it up into a 


thunderous mountain of black, concen- 
trated fury. It seemea as if Nature, 
herself was conspiring to make or break 
souls that day. . 


HEN Mary Greenwood re-entered 

the office an hour later and found 
John Morton’s wife sitting in the visi- 
tors’ chair she was in no way startled. 
She even smiled at the exquisitely 
gowned and groomed woman and almost 
Jaughingly told herself that it really 
didn’t matter now who or what came 
that she could and would not be upset 
again. This new visit, she supposed, just: 
another part of the whole nightmare day- 
After all every day must end. This one 
would end at five and then she would go 
back to her own world of serene peace 
and simple faith. Others may have gone 
mad but she was still herself, her econ- 
eeption of love and simple honor was 
still unshaken, unchanged. 

So, unruffled and unafraid she waited 
for the visitor to state her errand. d 
“Miss Greenwood, my — husband's 
mother was here this morning. I guessed 
the reason and persuaded her to tell me 
what happened. She was wrong in com- 
ing, in making you that offer. But since 
she did I felt that there was something 
I wanted you to know, to understand.” 

Mary stood listening as if in a dream, 
meeting the eyes of her caller with the 
calmness of utter innocence that was 
almost indifference. It was John Mor- 
ton’s wife who became uneasy, whose 
breath fluttered, whose eyes strayed un- 
comfortably from Mary’s. Her lew 
words when she did speak barely 
reached Mary. 

“You will think me mad, Miss Green- 
wood, but I came here to beg you to ac- 
cept my husband’s love if he offers it 
and you find that you ean return it.” 

Mary Greenwood actually smiled at 
that. She felt that she was not hearing 
right, that this was some ridieulous joke, 
madness that was beyond human ecom- 
prehension. She had earefully watched 
the other woman’s lips and was as eare- 
ful new to answer slowly so that there 
would be no mistake. 

“Y de not want any woman's husband, 
Mrs. Morton. I have as much right as 
any other woman to a husband all my 
own.” 


ITH the words a spark of anger 

began all at once to smolder in 
Mary’s heart. Why was everyone piling 
their worries, their needs on her shoul- 
ders, looking to her for a solution of 
their problems, asking her to make de- 
cisions? Why eould’t they all do their 
day’s work, meet their trials in decent 
silence? How dared this woman who 
searcely knew the meaning of work, 
who was shielded from every care come 
to her with this insulting proposition? 
Mary's patience was wearing thin and ~ 
her eyes began to flash. 

“Your mother-in-law offered me 
money. That was bad enough. But at 
least I eould understand her motive, 
sympathize with her fears. But you 
—you offer me dishonor—” ~ 

“You do not understand,” softly 
breathed John Morton’s wife, and tears 
like an April mist dimmed her eyes. 
“Tf you will only Listen to me you will 
see that I too love John as much as his 
mother, am willing to sacrifice to save 
him from pain. I too trust yon. That 
is why I am here. If you will only" 
listen, try to understand—” 

Mary laughed oddly, madly almost. 

“T have listened to everyone else. Why 
shouldn’t I listen to you?” 

But confession is never easy for any 
one. John Morton’s wife made two or 
three beginnings but each was a failure 
so in desperation she plunged in and 
confessed that she had won Jolin Mor- 
ton’s love unfairly and that now if that 
love was lost to her it was only her just 
punishment. 


(Continued ont page 16) 
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“Why Not Use Your 
Spare lime to Make 
Some of This Money ? 


‘Auto Knitter Home-Workers Are Being 
Paid Over $100,000.00 This Year 


Here Are The Socks— 


‘Yoday, more than nine thousand dealers, located in all parts of the 
country, are handling Olde Tyme All Wool Socks—every pair made by 
a home-worker on an Auto Knitter! Some of these are Department 
Stores, while others are Haberdasheries, and Men’s Furnishers, others are 
small General Stores. 

In New York, last season, 

a big firm of haberdashers 
and men’s furnishers sold 
more than three thousand 
dozen pairs of Olde Tyme All 
Weol Socks in one month. 

Could anything more con- 
clusively prove the selling 
vaue of these socks? Or 
prove better that the product 
of the Auto-Knitter Home 
Worker is really in demand? 


HOUSANDS of people—men and women—all over the country 

are seeking a way toadd to their incomes. For most of these 

people it must be something that they can doin their spare time 
—that will not interfere with their usual occupations—something that 
requires no particular training or unusual skill and that has a sure 
market when the work is finished. An occupation that compensates 
them fairly for the time and effort devoted to the work—something 
that the experience of many others has shown to be a pleasant and 
practical way in which to make money at home in spare time. 


Auto Knitting—making Olde Tyme Wool Socks—on the Auto 
Knitter —is the occupa‘ion which meets ail these requirements. 
For the woman in the home who can devote some spare time to 
the work—who wishes to make some money for little necessities or 
luxuries that her house money will not quite cover—or 
who wishes to help out with thefamily income—Auto 
Knitting provides an occupation that many others in 
similar positions have found attractive and profitable. 


Auto Knitting is a proven way of making money 
in spare time at home. Auto 
Knitter workers will send us this 
year over a million pairs of Olde 
Tyme Wool Socks for which we 
will pay them under the terms of 
our Work Contract over $100,000 
— besides replacing pound for 
pound the yarn used in the socks 
sent to us. ; 


This does not include those 
workers who prefer to dispose 
of their work direct to local 
trade. 


The Olde Tyme Wool Socks 
which are sent to us by Auto 
Knitter workers are sold by over 
9,000 dealers. These facts will 
give you some idea of the extent 
of this industry. 


Each Auto Knitter owner re- 
ceives a five year contract from 


—Made by Home Workers 


Can you read these remarkable facts about those who 
use their Auto Knitters to make money without envying 
them—and realizing, too, what this opportunity can be 
made to mean to you? 

Briefly stated, we have built up for our workers a great 
distributing organization for the purpose of distributing 
to the American people the fine handiwork of the Amer- 
ican home, as produced on the Auto Knitter by the Auto 
Knitter Worker, Why not find out all about how it can 
benefit YOU? 


—On This 


Famous Machine 


The Auto-Knitter is a hand-knit- 
ting machine for making seamless 
hosiery. The great worth of the ma- 
chine lies in the fact that on it 


em 
ae 

Ht 
(H ih operators can turn out socks that 
have all the strength, comfort, 
warmth and wearing qualities of 
hand-knitted socks, and do it many 
times faster than the most skilled 
hand-knitter. : 
The Auto Knitter is designed pri- 
marily for home use, and can be car- 
ried and set up anywhere, because it 
weighs only twenty pounds and 
pie upon any ledge, table or 
ench, 


Hl 


the company binding them to 
accept and pay for all the socks 
sent, which are made in accordance with the 
simple standard required. 


On the other hand you are not bound by the 
terms of the work agreement to send your work 
to us—you may work as little or as much as you 
wish—send your socks to the company or dispose 
of them to private trade—but the company is 
bound to accept and pay for all the standard 
socks you send them—whether the amount be 
large or small. 


A Wonderful Work Record 


Less Than 5% Rejections 


The Auto Knitter is for workers—for those 
who are serious in their desire to make money in 
their spare hours. The Olde Tyme Wool Socks 
that are sent to us under the Work Contract 
come from everywhere—from new workers, who 
are just beginning their work, and from old 
friends of long standing. Here are socks from 
novices as well as the experienced, socks from 
careless as well as painstaking— 


And yet, out of the huge total sent in to us, 
less than 5% have to be laid aside and returned 
to the worker as not being up to the standard 
set for Olde Tyme All Wool Socks. 


We believe it to be a great tribute to the gen- 
eral all-around efficiency of the Auto Knitter 
and the Auto Knitter Worker, that the rejections 
cn this home work, performed in thousands of 
different homes, are so small as to be almost 
negligible. If these folks® learned from the in- 


Work Contract would make 74 piles, 
each as high as the Woolworth Building. 


struction book to make socks that average less 
than 5% rejections, can you not do so, too? 

_ Your earnings will be in proportion to the 
time you devote to the work and the degree of 
proficiency attained through practice. 


How You Can Make Money 
At Home 


Clearly and briefly, here is our proposition: 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company enters into a 
five year agreement to pay for all of the standard 
socks you knit on the Auto Knitter and send in 
to them, paying a fixed, guaranteed 
price. Checks will be sent you 
promptly for each lot, large or 
small. Replacement yarn is also 
sent you pound for pound for that 
used in the socks you send to us. 
Previous experience in hand-knit- 
ting is not necessary, as full di- 
rections for operating the machine 
are contained in the instruction 
book sent with every Auto Knitter. 


How Much Extra Money 
Do You Want? 


Decide what it is you want the 
Auto Knitter to do for you. Earn 
enough each month for ext-a 
clothes! How much do you want 
to earn?—what is the sum? In 
any case you will find the Auto 
Knitter the most flexible money- 
maker, ready to help you earn 
$1 a week if that is all you want, 


The socks being sent in by Auto Knitter . 2 *. EARS 
workers this year and paid for under the} OT much more if you will give it 


the time and effort. 


Write Today for FREE 
Information 


If you are seeking some way to turn spare 
moments into money, then we would like to send 
you all of the facts about the Auto Knitter. We 
want you to know all about this new, pleasant 
occupation that can be conducted in your own 
home as a means of earning dollars in spare 
hours. You do not place yourself under the 
slightest obligation by signing and mailing the 
coupon—or write a letter if youprefer. The full 
details which we send to you are absolutely free. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., tn 
Dept.310 630-638 Genesee St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co,, Inc. 
Dept. 310, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y- 


Send me full particulars about Making Money 
at Home with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 
cents postage to cover cost of mailing, etc. It is 
understood that this does not obligate me in 
any way. 
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‘Your [losiery Dealer to-day 
is Better Able to Serve you 


Up to a few years ago nearly every woman would 
confess to a little sinking of the heart when she 
came to the word “stockings” in her shopping list. 


A medley of brands and kinds of value in the 
stores. Noone to take the responsibility but herself. 
Her dealer frankly unable to do anything about it. 

Today, thousands of women will tell you that 
getting uniform Hosiery satisfaction is the easiest 
part of shopping. 

For the menfolks, for the children, for herself. 


* * * 


It all came about when the makers of the famous 
Black Cat Hosiery assumed personal res ponsibility— 
and signified this responsibility with the Master 
Brand Allen A on every pair of Black Cat Hose. 


If you have ever worn Black Cat Hosiery, or 
bought it for any other member of the family—you 
know that this Hosiery is always full size—always 
full length— 

Always uniform value— 

Always right in price—whether the finest of Silk, 
exquisite Wool, trim Lisle, or knockabout Cotton. 


THE ALLEN A COMPANY— KENOSHA, WIS. 


Woman’s World 


Undefeated 


(Continued from page 14) 


“When he first came to the city he 
was as laughably innocent, as trusting 
as you. He believed that love was a 
holy gift, the great treasure that should 
be reverently waited for and uncondi- 
tionally accepted when it came. He was 
so refreshingly different from the men 
I knew. He amused me, won my first 
eareless attention with his strange and 
lofty ideas of love. He could not seem 
to see that love is a thing that can very 
easily be eultivated. So one day delib- 
erately, in a fit of bored amusement and 
with the simplest wiles I set out to cap- 
ture his interest. I meant only to play 
a game and then stop when it pleased 
me or when it grew too annoyingly seri- 
ous. I meant to prove to him how 
whimsical, how trivial a thing love can 
be, how shallow an emotion. I meant 
to prove to him’ that the love he rever- 
enced so was a matter of a few tricks. 
When I had done that I meant to laugh 
and walk away. 

“But before I had fairly started I 
grew ashamed. There was something 
about him that puzzled and frightened 
me. JI began to see that if I dwarfed 
that faith in him, killed that reverence 
I would mar, might even break the man. 
For to him his dreams, his faith in life 
were his world, his very soul. In play- 
ing a careless, selfish game I learned to 
know him, to respect him and at the 
last to love him as I never hoped I 
could love. When his love answered 
mine he believed that it was all divinely 
meant and planned. And I was too 
happy at the time to care how I had 
won. 

“When later, because of his love for 
me, I saw yet deeper into his heart and 
soul I dared not tell him. I-was hum- 
bled by what I saw, frightened at his 
almost unbelievable simplicity of faith. 
My one fear was that some day through 
fault of mine there would come to his 
eyes the bitter look of disappointment, 
disillusion, the bitter smile, perhaps of 
cynicism. Mine had been so idle, so 
selfish a life. I had so little to give 
him. He has showered such wealth of 
heart on everything about him that I 
have lived in terror almost lest he dis- 
cover my poverty of soul and reject me, 
brand me as the impostor I have always 
been and whom he took to his heart by 
mistake and through trickery. I knew 
that if that day came he would be a 
sick and perhaps a broken man. The 
day has come. What I have dreaded 
has happened. Whether it happened 
through fault of mine I do not know. 
But I have lived to see his dreams lie 
dead and black in his eyes. The warm 
faith is gone from his laugh. He is a 
man whose heart is empty, cold.” 


ER quivering lips craved silence 
but she forced herself to go on. 

“Only love, a great love can save him, 
ean bring him back at least a remnant 
of happiness. I would give all the 
world, my very life to get him what 
he has lost. But I myself have lost the 
power to serve, to save. Though I 
would give my heart’s blood’ I ean do 
nothing. Some other heart than mine 
must lead him back to his old faiths and 
hopes.” 

Even the virgin heart of sweet, old- 
fashioned Mary Greenwood sensed the 
agony, the bitterness of that admission 
and ached in silent sympathy for this 
woman whose words were coming faster 
now and whose voice was the voice of 
heart-break. 

“T love him—I love him. I crave 
happiness for him. He has earned, has 
paid for it with his heart’s best coin 
and it should, it must be given him. He 
has been cheated. But he shall be paid 
if I can bring it about. I do not matter. 
My life does not count. I have already 
received more than I deserved. I have 
only one desire now. I want to see him 
happy. Oh don’t you understand—that 
is why I am begging you to be good 
to him if you have the chance. Don’t 


you, in heaven's name disappoint him 
too. Accept his love if he offers it and 
you can return it. I would give my 
hope of heaven for such a chance. But 
there is left for me only this one way to 
serve him—to give him up.” 

John Morton’s wife dared say no 
more. But her eyes went pleading on. 
When she had won back a measure of 
self-control she went on and tried to 
smile as she talked. 

“T have thought it all out carefully 
and it is the only sensible way out. And 
I assure you I will not be wholly un- 
happy. There will still be left to me 
his children and my love for him.” 

At the astounded look in Mary’s eyes 
the exquisitely gowned woman broke 
down completely and her plea died away 
in the husky, whispered, pain-tattered 
words: 

“Child—child—I want him happy. I 
will buy him happiness—no matter 
what the cost—if it is at all possible 
to get it for him.” 


ARY had listened in still, ever- 

growing amazement to this reck- 
less baring of a human heart. Now when 
the words stopped, her own heart’s wild 
beating almost choked her. She tried to 
find words with which to answer this 
impossible, unheard of and pitiful plea 
but could not. And as if to assist her 
just then the telephone rang and Tommy 


~eame to the door with a fresh batch of 


letters. 

When they were again alone the wife 
rose, her tear-soft eyes searching the 
room for every little token of a loved 
man’s presence. She saw her own pic- 
ture standing on his desk and a sob 
brought the final words: 

“Never deny or toy with love. It is 
the greatest force in the world and un- 
deniable. And if it lies within your 
power to help him, to bring back his 
heart’s faith, do it, I beg of you. I 
will gladly pay the price.” 

Before Mary could say a word she 
was gone. 

Mary stared dizzily at her desk. It 
was piled high with unfinished work. 
Her head throbbed ‘and in her heart was 
chaos. She turned to her work, made a 
desperate attempt to catch up, to win 
back her cool working mood. But it 
was useless. The day with its unheard- 
of, unexpected events lived and relived 
itself in her mind. She was at a stand- 
still. She could neither think nor rea- 
son. So she gave up and just sat there 
motionless. 

Gradually out of the endless whirl of 
tiring emotions was born a longing for 
peace and for the presence of the man 
whose pictured face lay there on her 
desk. She picked it up again and looked 
at it. It seemed to her that if he were 
only there, if she could but hear his 
quiet voice, the nightmare day would 
vanish. Her memory went back over 
the years of quiet contented days she 
had spent with him here in this still 
room. Were they over forever these 
days of quiet happiness? What mad 
things had she promised? What could, 
should she do now? 

The room began to darken. She 
glanced at the clock, then out of the 
window. She saw that mountain of 
black fury. It seemed to be coming 
straight for her. She told herself dully 
that she ought to close the windows. 

Tommy’s worried face appeared at 
the door. 

“Say—Miss Mary, you'd better quit 
early. Just you put on your hat and 
eall it a day. There’s a whale of a 
storm coming. Everybody’s beating it 
for home. That tornado that ripped and 
splintered up the West two days ago has 
got them all buffaloed—scared stiff. Gus 
closed out his sidewalk conservatory 
half an hour ago. Here’s some roses he 
was handing out at a bargain. I thought 
you might like ’em. You better come 
while the elevators are running. Work 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Whatthree ofouroldest 
customers think of us 


William McCandless, Sloan, lowa 
A Customer Since 1872 

“*l received my first 
Montgomery Ward. 
pricelistin1872,and 
t became a customer 
almost immediately. 

The catalogue has 
beencoming regular- 
ly ever since, and 1 
have been doing bus- 


iness with Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. prac- 
ticallyall ofthattime. 

**Iwish tostate that 
fm all of those years 
there has never been 
any occasionto make 
a complaint or to ree 
turn any goods we 
have ordered from 
Montgomery, Ward 
&Co."" 


irs. Emma E. Merrick, Malcolm, lowa 
A Customer Since 1872 


for fifty years, ever 
since Montgomery 
Ward & Co. was 
started,Mrs, Merrick 
has taken a keen in- 
terest in its devel- 
opment. 

“| have beena 
customer from the 
first. 


**i have atways had 
the most courteous 
treatment from 
ou,’* she said. ‘1 
lieve that much of 
yous. success has 
een due to your uns 
failing policy of fair 
dealing.’ 


Mr. George Beatty, Winston, Montana 
A Customer Since 1877 


Mr. Beatty is a real 
pioneer, He is the 

only man now doing 
business in Helena 


under General John- 
sonin Utah(1857-8). 
He finally settied in 
Winston, Montana. 

“41 have traded with 
Monigomery Ward & 
Co. for 45 years,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘and ! have 
never found anything 
wrong that has not 
been satisfactorily 
settied. If you con- 
tinue to deal as fairly 
w th your customers 
as you have In the 
past you, will surely 

* prosper. 


Chicago 


Montgomery 


Kansas City 


This book is saving many millions of 
dollars for the American people. 

Is it saving money for you and for 
your family? Are you taking full ad- 
vantage of your opportunity? 

This book—our Golden Jubilee Cata- 
logue—celebrates our 50th Anniversary 
by offering you the lowest prices possi- 
ble on everything for the Home—the 
Farm and the Family. | 

It is filled with bargains. Quality of 
the merchandise considered, every price 
is a Money Saving price for you. 

For Fifty Years Montgomery Ward 
& Co., have earnestly worked to serve 
the American people. 

Today millions of people are buying 
from this book on faith in the name 
“Montgomery Ward.” 
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Millions Buy from this Book on Faith 
in the Name “Montgomery Ward” 


And it is our policy to keep faith 
with our customers. It is our policy to 
sell only serviceable goods, to serve 
you promptly — always to offer you 
a saving — and to deal with you al- 
ways in the full spirit of the Golden 
Rule. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. begins its 
second half-century of business exis- 
tence. Yet today it is filled with the 
spirit of youth; alert, looking ahead, 
improving its service, filling orders 
quicker, and offering lower and lower 
prices. 

Any buy from this Golden Jubilee Cat- 
alogue. is to be guaranteed a definite 
saving and entire satisfaction—and back 
of this guarantee is the reputation of 
Fifty Years. 


Buy from this book. Fill all your needs from. this book. 
Consult it daily to find the right price, the lowest price 
for dependable, reliable goods of standard quality. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Saint Paul 


Fort Worth 


ard & Co 


Portland, Ore. 
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Mute 
For Lunch 
or Supper 


Escalloped Minute Tapioca 


Heat 84 cup milk and }4 cup water in a double 
boiler, add 3 level tablespoons Minute Tapioca and 
cook 10 minutes, stirring frequently. Then add 3g 
cup of any left-over cooked fish or meat, chopped, 
and cook 5 minutes more. While this is cooking, 
beat the white of 1 egg until stiff, add the yolk and 
beat again, then add it to the tapioca and season to 
taste. Remove from the fire and put into a well- 
buttered baking dish, cover with bread crumbs 
and bits of butter, salt and pepper. Bake until 
brown, about 40 or 45 minutes. Serve hot. 


Serve Minute. Tapioca in entrées, soups, sauces, and 
desserts. It is nutritious, easily digested, and a favor- 
ite food with everyone. It requires no soaking and is 
thoroughly cooked in 15 minutes. Always to be iden- 
tified by the red package with the blue band and the 
Minute-Man. 
Send for the free new Minute Tapioca Cook Book, 
which is just out, Fe 
Minute Tapioca Co., 1210 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


“The Fairy Dessert’’ 


Junket, like a fairy with magic wand, conyerts milk into a 
delightful, delicious dessert. 


Though simply made, it is very nourishing and most 
attractive. It is made with milk—Mother Nature’s first 
food—the perfect food for children and grown-ups, 


But, many do not like the taste of plain milk! Then— 


unket 


MADE with MILK 


will be an appreciated surprise. 


Our latest Junket Recipe Book is full of new ideas for 
dainty Junket desserts. Send for a copy. 


For 4c in stamps, we will send you a sample of Junket 
Tablets, a sample of Junket Powder, which is sweetened 
and flavored, and this new Junket Recipe Book. 


The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. 


In Canada Write: Chr. Hansen’s Canadian Laboratory, Toronto, 
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will kee») and this ain’t the Judgment 
Day. We'll have to come back to-mor- 
row—worse luck. Come on, Miss Mary 
—chuck it,”\.pleaded the boy. 

“I’m going to clear up my desk a bit, 
Tommy and then I'll surely go,” she 
promised. But because he still looked 
worried she let him shut- the windows 
for her. Then she picked up his roses, 
praised them and dismissed him. 

With the windows shut it was still, 
wonderfully still in that room. It was 
the first breath of peace in all that long, 
hot, mad day. And in the sweet still- 
ness, Mary’s hands and brain began 
once again to move systematically, 
smoothly over that littered desk. In no 
time at all she had reduced it to order. 
Then picking up Tommy’s roses she 
went to the closet for her wraps. 


S SHH was drawing on her coat her 

arm brushed from the wall a small 
oval-framed photograph of two children. 
She caught it and was about to replace 
it when the door opened and John Mor- 
ton stood there for a moment looking at 
her. <A traveling coat lay over his arm 
and he carried a bag. He had come 
straight from the station to his office. 

“I might have known I would find 
you here,” he said softly as he strode 
across the room toward her and laid the 
bag and coat on his desk. 

“Oh,” she sighed happily, “I’m so glad 
you have come.” 

“Are you?” his low laugh held an odd, 
quivering note of joy. 

“Yes,” she confessed it simply, “today 
has been such a terrible day.” 

“T am glad to be here.” 

He answered her as simply and then 
just stood there and looked at her as if 
that still room with her in it was all 
the world held. 

Her eyes had met his when he entered, 
had followed his every move and were 
still raised to his in utter confidence. 
But as she watched him standing there 
something slowly caught the breath from 
from her throat. 

“T have—” she hurried to speak but 
the words died on her lips. 

For he was still looking at her. His 
face was slowly whitening but there was 
again that quivering joy in each word 
that he uttered. 

“IT would rather be here—with you— 
than anywhere else in the world,” he 
told her softly. 

She stood as still as death crushing 
in her hands three roses and a little 
framed photograph. 

So still she stood, so wordless that he 
thought she had not heard. 

“Ts it so strange—my love—for you— 
so unforgivable? And have you nothing 
to say to me—to ease the hurt of my 
misfortune?” 


CROSS the chalky palor of her fear- 

chilled cheeks shame rushed its 
erimsoning stain. On her freezing, stif- 
fening lips bitter, sharp-edged gasps 
turned into little, bleeding words of 
pain. 

“We—are mad—you and I.” 

“““Wre'?” his cruelly leashed, his wait- 
ing, listening heart caught up that tiny, 
tiny word and like a terrible fire the 
love that posessed him and that he had 
fought down to a gentle, careful blaze 
now flared up beyond all bounds and 
hope of control. : 

Hlis eyes, his hungry heart claimed 
her with a mad defiance. It was when 
she saw his terrible need of her, caught 
that look that she swayed back in sick 
fright, away from him and against the 
wall. 

“No—not that—not that!” 

She flung an arm across her eyes to 
shut out the sight. 

“Oh—you can not—you dare not ask 
that in love’s name,” she moaned, 

“You and I’”? again his crazed 
heart caught up her words and out of 
them fashioned a mad dream that stared 
out of his eyes at her, tried to tempt, to 
conquer her. 


Undefeated 


(Continued from page 16) 


Woman’s World 


Terrified, she eried out an instant 
warning to herself as well as him. It 
was almost as if she were calling him 
from the dead. 

“John Morton—in heavens name— 
don’t—don’t think that. Don’t for one 
mad minute let your mind think or your 
heart hope that black thing. Never!” 
she sobbed, ‘‘oh never that! TI tell you,” 
oh the broken, poignant loveliness of 
that up-flung head, “I tell you such 
things are not done in love’s name!” 

Through the all-enyeloping torture of 
fire her cry of terror came and brought 
him to her aid, 


Fireflies 
By Frank L. Stanton 


I know des what de fireflies 

Is dat light de sleepy town: 
Too many stars in Heaven—so 
De Angels th’owed ’em down; 
Des filled a bushel-basket in 

De middle er de night, 

En turned it topsy-turvey, en 
Emptied all de light. 


But watch out fer dem 
Fireflies w’en fall de 
Shadders still! 

Dey’ll lose you whar de 
Hants is—in de hollow 
O’ de hill; 


Dey’ll lan’ you in de middle 
O’ de skeery, dancin’ hosts; 
Dey de witch-lamps o’ de 
Darkness—dey de 

Lanterns o’ de ghosts! 


Oh, dey’ll leave you in 
De darkness, fer ter 
Feel yo’ way about, 
Fer de hants’ll call de 
Night-win’ fer ter blow 
De lanters out; 

Don’t foller whar dey 
Flicker—fer its fur 
Away you'll roam: 

Dey only des de lanterns 
Fer ter light de 

Gray ghosts home! 


“Do not be afraid,” he comforted, “I 
know it ean never be.” 

Slowly he renounced, denied with his 
lips. But in his eyes as he pleaded for- 
giveness was an agony of cheated long- 
ing and the heart-breaking hope that 
inspite of the impossible, she—she 
would find some way to bring him ease, 
even perhaps his heart’s desire. 

Then she knew that what his mother 
had told her was true. She saw that 
she would have to find, fight a way out 
to safety for them both, that he was 
powerless to save himself, to save her. 
So in that still room with a terrific 
storm deluging all the heat-tortured city 
her brave, clean heart and cool, sweet 
mind began to build a bridge that would 
take them back to the shores of every- 
day wholesome living and so to safety. 


Weeks a word of warning, 
quietly, slowly she began to tell 
him the history of that day. It was 
from her that he heard for the first time 
the story of his mother’s self-sacrifice, 
learned of that long-ago renunciation. 
His face quivered when he heard what 
that story had won from the girl he 
loved. 

“I promised that if I even suspected 
that you eared I would leave without 
bribe or delay. And I will keep that 
promise.” 

Unafraid, never doubting but that he 
would understand and because she was 
so honest and believed that truth alone 
could cure, Mary Greenwood spoke of 
Ned Courtney, his leaving, his plea for 
her love. And again she repeated the 
(Continued on page 19) 
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words of a promise, the promise she had 
made in all sincerity to Ned. 

At that John Morton’s hand, the hand 
that lay where she could see it, clinched 
shut and he begged for mercy. 

“Don’t. Not that—just yet.” 

So she waited, hiding the pitiful quiv- 
ering of her lips with Tommy’s roses 
and watching great sheets of cooling 
rain washing away all signs of the day’s 
stifling, maddening heat. 

When she spoke of his wife he was 
startled. But her eyes were watching 
those sheets of cool water and she went 
right on. Word for word, as nearly as 
she could Mary repeated that sorrowing 
wife’s great plea for his happiness. As 
the memory of it swept once again over 
her Mary, all unconsciously and with 
Sweet sympathy added her prayer to 
that of the woman who in spite of easy, 
careless living had learned the great 
law, had grown great enough to see the 
beautiful far heights of self-denial. 


HE was breaking his heart, smoth- 
ering, crucifying the love in her own 
heart. But she seemed not to know it. 
“Tf you were to spoil, to soil your life 
now,” she was repeating Ned’s argu- 
ments, conscious now of their saving in- 
tent, “a thousand hearts would ache, a 
thousand home lights would grow dim. 
Some might go out forever. Oh—the 
world has need of men who will stay 
true to the very end no matter what 
the price in pain. Men and women 
everywhere need to believe in love’s fine- 
ness and enduring, saving realness.” 

She waited, groping back through the 
day’s long hours for Ned’s other, finer 
words. But the man at the desk was 
listening no longer. He had flung out 
his arms wearily and now sank his head 
on them. He was suffering, paying in 
shame and heartbreak for something 
that he had not willed to do, had not 
sought or wanted, had not even dreamed 
until it was too late would or might 
happen. 

The sight of him so, the knowledge 
that life had not spared, had so cruelly 
tempted, tricked and bruised even this 
strong, fine soul hurt Mary as nothing 
else had done. She forgot her own 
heartache and wept for him. Through 
her tears she sought for words that 
would ease and heal. 

“Oh—you need not be ashamed of lov- 
ing me,” she told him gently. “I love 
you—and I am not ashamed. I shall 
love you always,” she promised this to 
him as readily as she had given pledges 
to the others, “I shall respect you as 
one of the finest men it was given me to 
know. And I will se live that never— 
oh never—will you need to be ashamed 
that onee you gave some of the love of 
your heart to me. What you have for 


one mad moment dreamed—that cannot 
be. Love like ours is and ean be beauti- 
ful only so long as it sacrifices, so long 
as it does not soil itself, make selfish de- 
mands, so long as it is mindful of others. 
I love you so much that everything that 
is yours, that belongs to you is dear to 
me and sacred. I could not hurt your 
mother—your wife—your children—be- 
cause they are yours.” 

At this he raised his head and the 
first faint smile of a heart comforted 
stole across his face. 

“Mary Greenwood—” he told her ten- 
derly, “you are the loveliest woman in 
all the world.” 

“Oh no,” she smiled bravely back, 


“there are thousands, yes hundreds of 


thousands of women like me in the 
world and many men like you. It is 
because that is true that you and I can 
not break faith.” 

Eneouraged by that faint smile and 
gentleness she came closer and thrust 
the little picture and Tommy’s roses in 
his hand. 

“Here are your children. Surely you 
would not want to rob them of faith and 
high dreams before they are old enough 
to hope and trust in the fineness of. life? 
Here are the roses Tommy gave me an 
hour ago beeause in his boy heart he 
believes in me. Love is not worthy of 
the name when it defrauds children of 
their birthright. Such things are not 
done in love’s name. Real love does not 
wreck or waste. It should sweeten life, 
strengthen and bless. Believe—oh be- 
lieve that with me! Promise me that 
you will always believe.” She begged 
that one thing for herself. 

“T do believe. How can I help it? I 
believe it all again, all the old dreams 
of my boyhood. You have given them 
all back to me. I know now,” his 
words were tinged with pain and his 
heart’s tears for he knew that in just a 
few minutes she would be leaving him 
to loneliness, ‘I know now that love can 


be as fine and as great as L once hoped- 


and dreamed it would be. I, too, wilt 
love always and remember—and be wor- 
thy,” he promised. 


ARY glanced out of the windows 

and moved away. He rose. He 
knew—yet he asked as if words would 
ease his grief 

“Where are you going?” 

“The storm is breaking,” the loveliest 
woman in the world looked mechanically 
at her wrist watch, “‘the storm is break- 
ing—and it is five o’clock. My day is 
done. Good-bye.” 

So she left him there with the oval- 
framed photograph of his children, 
Tommy’s fading, fragrant roses and a 
faith in Love and life, men and women 
that Death itself could never shatter. 


Children of Yesterday 


(Continued from page 8) 


She was about to retrace her steps 
when she heard a gleeful giggle just 
overhead, and there was Jack almost at 
the top of the big spruce she was stand- 
ing under! She dared give no sign of 
her presence lest she scare him into an 
attempt to swing over into the next tree. 
She was by no means sure that a little 
boy ghost would be able to do that. 

She looked back toward the stable. 
No sign of life there any longer. But 
surely something was moving behind the 
lattice around the drying yard! Some- 


thing fairly tall—Claire again, probably! 


With flying feet she hurried around 
back of the kitchen, to a point where 
she could look into the very middle of 
the enclosure. It was empty! An in- 
stant later she heard a fresh little voice 
singing a long way off. 

For more than an hour thereafter she 
ran this way and that, always glimps- 
ing the little forms in the distance, never 
able to see them close; ran until she was 


so dizzy that her motions became as er- 
ratic as those of a swirling leaf. Finally, 
when sea and sky threatened to change 
places she desisted for fear she would 
fall down. She put both hands to her 
head to steady it, and closed her eyes. 

When she had somewhat recovered 
her equilibrium she opened them again, 
and there, in the middle of the field, 
half way to the water, a tiny white 
dress was fluttering. The baby was 
going alone toward the sea! 

Agnes pursucd her, throwing eaution 
to the winds. But the little white-shod 
feet pattered forward with incredible 
swiftness. Impossible to overtake and 
save her child from danger, perhaps 
death! Agnes wrung her hands in an- 
guish and tried at least to keep the 
beloved little form in sight. Her vision 
was fast becoming a nightmare. This 
motherhood at long range was_ begin- 
ning to pall 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Do You Want to Earn 
Some Money 
at Homer 


Then read this story of a woman who not only solved her 
clothes problem, but found more happiness 
than she ever dreamed possible. 


By Mrs. LoutsE Roserts 


the events of the last few months, 
I feel almost as if I had been born 
again. For they have brought me more 
happiness than I ever dreamed possible. 


Why, it seems only yesterday that I 
was so worried over 
the clothes problem 
that I hardly knew 
which way to turn. 
And yet today I not 
only have prettier and 
more becoming clothes 
than any other woman 
I know, but in addi- 
tion I am earning con- 
siderable money each 
week designing and 
making: clothes for 
others. 

Just the other day 
my husband’s aunt— 
and where can you 
find a*more critical 
persons than a “hus- 
band’s . aunt’? — said 
to me:—‘‘I don’t know 
why it is, Louise, but 
you look much prettier. 
now .than -when you 
were first married.” 


And the best of it is, 
I really believe I amt 

Oh, if every woman 
would only learn, as I 
did, the happincss” of 
pretty clothes—the admiration they 
kindle in the eyes of:one’s husband and 
friends—how proud it makes even the 
children to know that-‘“‘mother is as well 
dressed as Billy’s mother or Mary’s 
mother.” 

Truly, my husband and I have been 
closer these last few months than in a 
long, long time. we visit so much more 
together and I know he is proud of me. 

And the money I am earning helps so 
much to buy the .things we always 
wanted, but could not afford—an occa- 
sional piece of new furniture—little trips 
together—the joy and independence that 
come from. having a bank account and 


Gite events when I look back over 


| watching it grow from week to week. 


I AM telling you all this because what 
I have done you can do, too. I am 
sure you can, because when I first found 
the way to solve the clothes problem I 
hardly knew how to sew at all, and [I 
didn’t see how I could ever afford to buy 
even one réally pretty dress at the prices 
the shops were asking. 

IT remember the day that was to change 
my entire life as clearly as though it 
were yesterday. Everything seemed to 
have gone wrong. I was feeling tired, 
nervous and discour- 
aged. ‘Somehow it 
didn’t seem fair that 
I should have to go 
through life always 
worrying about 
money and without 
pretty clothes just 
because I wasn’t as 
fortunate financially 
as some other women, 

I picked up a maga- 
zine and began to 
read—just as you are 
reading this 
magazine today. 
Then suddenly a 
picture caught my 
eye and I stopped 
and read every 
word of the story 
beneath it. It was 
intensely interest- 
ing. I don’t 
know when 
anything 
fascinated 
me so strangely. For here was the story 
of a woman just like myself who had 
found a way to have pretty, becoming 
clothes by studying dressmaking at home 
through the Woman’s Institute. 

Of course, I had heard of the Woman's 
Institute before—every woman has; 
guess—and yet even though I had read 
about it so often and had more than half 
resolved many times to find out more 
about it, I had always put it off. 

But this time I made my decision 
promptly. “If all these other women 
can learn to make pretty clothes so 
easily,” I said to myself, “I believe I can 
learn, too.” So Isat right down and sent 
that familiar coupon to Scranton. 


In just a few days thé postman brought 
me a friendly letter from the Institute 
and a booklet describing the perfectly 


wonderful success of Women and girls in 
just my circumstances. These actual ex- 
periences impressed me more than any- 
thing I had ever read, so I enrolled. 


I thought I might have some trouble 
with the lessons, but everything is made 
so simple and is so 
clearly explained that 
I believe a child could 
understand it. And 
most wonderful of all 
to me was the fact that 
you start right in with 
the very first lesson to 
make actual garments. 


T was surprising how 

quickly I went 
ahead. I soon learned 
to copy models I saw 
in the shop windows, 
on the street, and in 
Magazincs and work 
in the little individual 
touches just suited to 
my particular type. 

My husband just 
couldn’t get over the 
change in me and 
whenever I would 
show him a new blouse 
or dress he would say, 
jokingly, ‘‘Well, how 
much did that cost— 
$1.85 or $3.15?” And he 
was pretty nearly al- 
ways right. 

Soon the neighbors began admiring 
my clothes, and when I told them how 
little they cost, they could scarcely be- 
lieve it. And then almost before I knew 
it, I had begun to make dresses and 
other pretty things for my friends. 


WAS astonished at the great number 
of women who were looking for 2 
really capable dressmaker. Everything 
I made turned out so fine and fitted so 
well that I soon had quite a reputation. 


Tor four months now I have deposited 
a substantial sum in the bank each week 
—some wecks as much as $25. Best of 
all, I have that precious feeling of inde- 
pendence that I have always wanted. 


_For I know that I shall always.be able 


to support myself and the children if 
anything should happen to my husband. 


It seems strange, when I think of it 
now, how I hesitated before taking the 
course because I could not see how I was 
ever going to get the money to pay for it. 
As it turned out, the course itself has 
made it possible for me to earn enough 
sewing for other people to pay for my 
lessons many times over—buy the ma- 
terials for all our clothes—and help with 
the houschold expenses. And I’m _ so 
happy! As JI said in the beginning, I feel 
almost as if I had been born again. 


| eet ROBERTS is just one of many, 
many women who have not only 
solved their clothes problem, but have 
found an easy, fascinating way to earn 
considerable money at home through the 
help of the Woman’s Institute. 


It makes no difference where you live 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail, and it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day or have 
household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as 
you desire and just when it is convenient. 


And remember that it costs you abso- 
lutely nothing to find out all about the 
Institute and what it can do for you. 


Just send a letter, post card or tha 
convenient coupon to the Woman's 
Institute, Dept. 49-K, Scranton, Penna., 
and you will receive, without obligation 
the full story of this great school that 
is bringing to women and girls all over 
the world the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business. 


——— — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 40-K, Scranton, Penna, 
Without cost or obligation, please send 
me one of your booklets and tell me how 
I can learn the subject marked below: 


O Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
O Professional Dressmaking {J Cooking 
N79. 0a ys cn pacsacltds ovine Dia cbaadapeibica neces aka tenetoearh ondsoual 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
PUES CIA sa on everest yoosesoranctet esasvebessussaduesoncvoacenard@eoe | 
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edar. 
Polish -. 


‘Use @} 


The O-Cedar Polish Way 


AR —— 2 


Wet a 
piece of 
cheese 
cloth 
with 

\\ water 


Wring it 
almost 


dry 


over 
the 
surface 


Polish with a dry cloth. The Result: a sparkling 
bright, hard, dry lustre. 


“Cleans as It Polishes” 


30c to $3.00 sizes —All Dealers 
Your perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 


London « Paris ,. Cape Town 


Children of Yesterday 
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The little figure was dwindling, 
diminished by distanee, when, to the 
frenzied mother’s relief, somebody was 
projected into the foreground who had 
not been there before. This person 
quietly possessed herself of a little hand. 
It was Jane, the nurse, small, and 
slender, and watchful, never far away 
when Lois was involved. 

The two went on together, more 
slowly. Suddenly they stopped, and 
Jane let the baby stand alone. In un- 
feigned delight the soft little palms 
eame together without sound. What 
was it that the child saw to please 
her so? 

The others, her companions! Agnes 
might have known it! If she were only 
eareful enough, she would have a good 
view of them at last! 

They were coming across the field 
from the direction of the stable, a horse 
between them, Claire leading it by a 
halter. They were tired, those little 
ghost-children, at the end of a perfect 
day! They did not want to play any 
more, and walked soberly. 


GNES did not move so much as a 
toe, but, spellbound, feasted her 
eyes upon the little cavalcade. 

As for the baby, she stood there and 
waited, her posture expressive of such 
welcome as one is only capable of under 
three. For, under three, the time ele- 
ment is surrounded by vagueness. It 
may be a day that you have endured 
separation from those beloved, it may 
be a minute; whichever it is, reunion 
is ecstasy. 

When they met, the five stood whis- 
pering and consulting together, the 
horse’s ears first pointing forward, then 
lying back. His long, melancholy face 
was grave with responsibility toward 
those little shades. For our animals 
are a part of us, like our nurses, and 
there is no past worth remembering in 
which they do not participate. 

Agnes, gazing, saw that great, liquid 
eye glow suddenly brilliant as a live 
coal. At the same moment the sun’s 
rays assumed an odd slant around 
Jane’s head. She had never before ob- 
served that sunlight made circles, like 
rings around the moon. There was cer- 
tainly a circle about Jane’s head now, 
as she lifted the baby upon her arm, 
with deliberation, tenderness and dig- 
nity. The other hand, she held out 
to Jack. Claire came loping toward 
her, halter swinging, flung an arm 
around her, and looked up in her face. 
Jane looked down at all of them, in a 
manner acquired through much observa- 
tion of little babies lying ‘in her lap. 

They went away in the direction of 
the woods like that. 

“Jane!” shrieked Agnes. “Bring them 
back! They’re mine!” 

But Jane continued to glide forward 
undisturbed with the children, the circle 
about her head becoming strangely 
white and luminous. 


GNES followed them with her eyes, 

awestruck, until they disappeared 
around the turn. Since they were lost 
to her she was glad that Jane was with 
them. She would have hated to think 
of them wandering about the darkening 
woods without Jane. 

She stared into the blank face of 
the house. It told her nothing. With 
a sob she flung herself face downward 
on the turf and pillowed her head in 
her arms. 

It was the sudden thought of Larry 
that touched her misery with consola- 
tion. Larry would be anxious about 
her because she was out alone after 
dark. 

The realization that she still had 
Larry brought back a little warmth 
to her heart. Though her children had 
grown up into strangers, her husband 
had remained unchanged. She was con- 
scious of a faint pull toward the old 
life on his aceount. 

It was too lonely here, and the wind 


was rising. She must get home to 
Larry, and firelight, and tea. 

Toward the west, a sliver of moon 
was swimming in a sky delicately pink. 
Because it was a child moon, and little, 
and tender, she stretched out a wistful 
hand to it. But it remained coyly where 
it was. She let her hand drop, and 
rose sorrowfully to her feet. 

In sight of the lit windows of her 
own house, she. perceived something 
moving at the edge of the lawn. Two 
alert eyes gleamed at her startlingly 
out of a crouching, sinuous form. Under 
eover of darkness, Pillikin was’ follow- 
ing out her destiny. Let the chance 
mouse beware. 

Agnes stooped to her compassionately. 
“Here, Puss, Puss,’ she called softly, 
and the cat ran toward her, purring. 
For three scratches on her head she 
would have sold her soul. 

“Poor Pillikin,’ Agnes murmured in 
compunction. “I was very unjust to 
you. You see, I didn’t understand that 
being grown up was what made all 
the difference. Lois told me, but I 
didn’t take it in.” 


HE cat accepted her apology. With 
a weaving motion she walked deli- 
eately backwards and forwards in front 
of her once or twice, tail swinging. 
Then she darted off into the night. 
Before the door, a sentinel figure had 
stationed itself, poised in the uncertain 
moonlight like some _ slim,  illusive 
nymph, its small head over-weighted 
by its newly coiled up hair. The sight 
of it was ecstasy to Agnes. Lois was 
watching for her! That aloof, antag- 


onistic child, worried because she did _ 


not come in! 

“T’m right here, Sweetheart!’ she 
called out reassuringly. 

Instead of darting forward to meet 
her, however, the little girl pivoted 
about swiftly on tip toe, and flung the 
house door open, releasing a flood of 
light. 

“Here she is, Dad!” she cried nerv- 
ously, and her mother’s spirits fell. It 
was not of her own volition, then, that 
Lois was there. She was acting under 
orders. It occurred to Agnes that it 
would have been more like Larry to 
come out and meet her himself. 

She forgot her disappointment, how- 
ever, when she saw him in the door- 
way, silhouetted against the light, hands 
grasping the framework on either side. 
It was good to get home to Larry. 

With a long sigh of contentment she 
hastened her steps. 

“Agnes! Where have you been?” he 
cried, hurriedly. “How could I have 
missed you? I’ve been looking for you 
all over the lot.” 

She smiled up at him. How terribly 
white and tired he looked! * Almost old, 
with those shadows under his eyes. 

“I didn’t mean to worry you, Larry,” 
she murmured contritely. “I’ve only 
been for a little walk, to Frigate Head.” 

His arm went round her. 

“Frigate Head!” he repeated, amazed. 
“That gloomy hole! House all gone 
to seed! It never occurred to me you’d 
go there. I went the other way.” 


His arm was shaking. His tone, too, 
was agitated. Her absence must have 
upset him very much. 

“Let’s go in,” she said, and started, 
but he held her back. 

“Just a minute.” His voice was still 


tremulous. “I’ve got something to tell 
you first. Try not to go up in the 
OW ee 


“What is it?’ she demanded, with 
apprehensive intake of breath, 

He let his arm fall. 

“Claire’s come home,” he said. 

Far from receiving the news in the 
manner he had anticipated, she displayed 
positive pleasure. 

“O, Larry!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
shining. “Why, that’s wonderful! It’s 
perfectly wonderful that she should have 

(Continued on page 22 


Woman’s,World 


By Mrs. Knox 
= 


“For the jovial season when 
grapes abound 


And mellow apples strew 
the ground.” 


4 bes other day I happened to be at 
the opening exercises of one of our 
district schools. It was a pretty rite— 
this welcoming of the ‘‘season of mists 
and mellow fruitfulness.” And as one 
gingham-clad youngster stood up to 
“say her -piece’” about grapes and 
apples, I thought to myself: 


“They have appropriate exercises to 
commemorate the season at the schools, — 
why not co-operate with the mothers of 
these children and suggest to them rec- 
ipes of appropriate and seasonable 
things to eat athome. And so, I sug- 
gest two dishes—a Dessert and a Salad 
—especially good for October—one 
made from grapes and the other of 
apples and celery, andin my books you 
will find many more recipes.” : 


GRAPE JUICE SOUFFLE 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine | 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 3 cup heavy | 
1 pint grape juice, sweetened cream 
Whites of four eggs 
Soak gelatine in grape and lemon juice ten 
minutes, then heat in double boiler until gela- 
tine has dissolved. Strain into bowl set in 
saucepan containing ice water; when mixture 
begins to thicken, fold in whites of eggs beaten © 
until stiff. Half fill individual mold, first 
dipped in cold water, with mixture. Toremain- 
der add cream, beaten until stiff. Fill molds | 
with cream mixture and chill. Remove from 
molds toserving dish; garnish with whipped | 
cream (sweetened and flavored with vanilla). | 


LUNCHEON SALAD 

1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine - il 
1 cupcold water lcup celery, cut in | 
1 44 cups boiling water small pieces 

14 cup lemon juice 3 tart apples 

144 cup sugar 4 cup nut meats 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and 
dissolve in boiling water. Add lemon juice 
and sugar. When mixture begins to stiffen, 
add apples sliced in small pieces, chopped 
celery and broken nut meats. Turn into mold, 
first dipped in cold water, and chill. Accome- 
pany with mayonnaise dressing. This mixe 
ture may be served in cases made from bright 
eed apples. 


Other Seasonable Recipes—Free 


My books ‘‘Dainty Desserts’? and ‘Food 
Economy” contain hundreds of very remark- 
able recipes for all kinds of meat and fish 
molds, relishes, salads, desserts, candies and 
invalid dishes. Write for them enclosing 4c 
in stamps to cover postage and mention your 
grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


112 Knox Avenne Johnstown, N. Y. 


“Wherever a recipe calls for 
Selatine think of KNOX.’’ 


Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
general use 


Contains Lemon 
Flavoring. No 
lemons required 
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‘True Tales of the Forest 
Told by the Old Chief of the Iroquois 


Interpreted by Jean M. Thompson 


White Claw and the Wolf 


HE moon was big and the stars 
many, as little Beaver, sitting 

I outside the wigwam played the 
pleasant game of plumstones. 

“Oo-Oo-0 0, 0!” sang the long whin- 
ing howl of a grey wolf, from the dark 
shadowy forest. 

“Hear the rallying call of the big 
wolf leader” spoke the old chief, as they 
both listened to the wolves. 

“Always one calls first, grandfather, 
but now I hear many voices, Oo-o, O, 
o! they call all together. 

“When the big leader ealls, always 
the pack hear him and go to him, no 
matter where he is,” spoke the Chief. 
“Their voices are many to-night, and 
they will hunt all night together. For 
when the moon is big, and the night 
white, then the young deer come to the 
pools to drink and thé wolves know this. 


‘They are cruel when on the war path.’ 


“T do not love the wolves,” declared 
the boy, fiercely. “Are wolves the 
mightiest hunters on the trails?’ he 
asked. “And are they always cruel and 
mean to each other?” 

“Hi-ya, no,” laughed the Chief. 
There is another, smaller, but far 
mightier. whom the wolves fear and 
shun. Once the king of all the wolves 
had a lesson which he never forgot. But 
lest you should believe that Malsun, the 
grey wolf and his tribe are cowards, 
hear then the story of. the wolf and 
White Claw, terror of the forests. 


NE white night, such as this, Mal- 
sun, leader of the wolves sneaked 
off alone to a certain pool where each 
night the deer came. His) feet fell 
lightly as leaves upon the trail, his 
* rough fur was raised stiffly down his 
spine, while his green eyes blazed with 
fierce greed and hunger. He thought of 
the feast he would soon have before the 
moon went back to sleep in its wigwam 
over the mountain. Sly was he, and 
selfish, he determined not to share his 
feast with his brothers, so had not given 
the usual long rallying call to them. 
Like a streak of grey he ran on and 
on. So eager was he for the feast of 
deer meat, that he gave little yapping 
noises as he ran, snapping together his 
long lean jaws in which gleamed sharp 
cruel teeth, overcome by his greed to 
reach the pool before others got there. 
But even though sly old Malsun had 
started very early, just about moonrise, 
there was another ahead of him, who, 
as soon as twilight began had started 
forth upon the deer trail, straight for 
the pool. The birds had ‘sought safety 


in their nests, for all the small furry 
ones dreaded this night prowler, none 
other than old Careahou, or White 
Claw, cousin to the bear, known to our 
race as the Injun Devil. 

His eyes glowed like red embers 
through the thick matted hair overhang- 
ing them. White Claw saw many furry 
ones hiding behind bushes to get out of 
his way, once he froze into silence as 
he heard a big crash in the woods, 
flattening himself to earth, growling 
angrily to himself. So, by the time 
Malsun, the wolf had reached the pool, 
White Claw was already there. He had 
pulled himself up into a spruce with 
the aid of his terrible curved claws, 
which were white as the breast of a 
loon, and crawling out upon an over- 
hanging limb waited and watched for 
the deer to come. 


IS eyes glowed hate as he saw 

the grey form of the wolf arrive 
and conceal itself behind the spruce 
bushes. White Claw did not trouble to 
hide himself, for his brown fur matched 
the limb of the’tree so well even the 
wolf had not seen him. At last they 
saw a deer coming down the trail, then 
swift as an arrow, White Claw fell 
from his perch, but at that moment 
Malsun the wolf had also leaped. So, 
instead of landing upon their prey, the 
two enemies had fallen upon each other, 
almost eracking their skulls. 

Meantime, the gentle deer was saved 
and leaped away into the forest, while 
the air was filled with terrifying howls 
of rage as the two angry animals fought 
together. Finally, old White Claw using 
his wits, turned flat upon his back, and 
the next time the wolf's long teeth 
snapped him, he was met by four great 
flat paws armed with long curved white 
elaws which tore and rent him so he 
howled with pain and fear, and leap 
aside as he might, trying to wound the 


old Injun Devil, the wolf was always — 


met by the awful ripping claws of his foe. 


OON Malsun knew that he would 
have to surrender and go away 
beaten, for already he was torn and 
bleeding. So then, when he needed them, 
he commenced to think of his wolf com- 
panions whom he had selfishly tried to 
leave behind him on the hunting trail. 
Raising his battered head, all 
wounded and bleeding, he broke free 
from the grip of his enemy and uttered 
one long eall, Ooo-o 0, 0, o of, he 
quavered his voice weak with pain. 
Then as he strained his ears to 
(Continued on page 36) 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
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Raisins are one of the rich- 
est of all foods im energy. 


Had Your Iron Today? 


That Dainty Bread 


Lends More Charm to Your Table 


—and More Nourishment to 


Your 


T’S the finer touches, now and 

then, that make the meals 

delightful and especially re- 
marked in certain homes. 


A luscious raisin bread, for 
instance, breaks monotony and 
whets new'appetite. Many wo- 
men’s tables are famous for no 
more than little variations such 
as this. 


For there’s art, remember, 
not only in the making but in 
the choice of foods. 


Delicious) raisin bread served 
plain with butter or as a crisp, 
brown toast!—what else is so 
encharting,.to, one who has fine 
tastes? 


The flavor of the raisins per- 
meates the loaf. And there’s the 
incomparable zest of fruit. 


Just tty a dainty raisin bread 
occasionally and hear what your 
family says. Serve it to your 
luncheon guests. Hear their 
comments, ; 


Meals 


Remember, too, that raisin 
foods supply more nourishment 
as well as flavor. 


For raisins furnish 1560 cal- 
ories of energizing nutriment 
per pound in practically predi- 
gested form. Also a rich con- 
tent of food-iron. 


You need but a tiny bit of 
iron daily yet that need is vital. 
Raisins will help to insure an 
adequate amount. 


In fact, don’t think of raisins 
as merely delicious natural con- 
fections—which they are—but 
also as a healthful food which 
should be served with regularity 
in scores of attractive ways. 


Mail the coupon now for free 
book, “Recipes with Raisins,” 
containing one hundred valu- 
able suggestions for you to use. 


When buying raisins for 
home use always ask for Sun- 
Maids, the finest raisins grown. 


Sun-Maid 


Raisin 


_ Seeded—Seedless— 


Clusters 


] Made from finest 
California 
table grapes 


Blue Package 


4 
/ 


Cut this out 
and send it 


/ 
Za 


Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers, 


Dept. A-710, 
7 Fresno, California 


Please send me copy of your 
free book, “Recipes With 
Raisins.” 
IN AMG a esterats 


SULCCL ee eee a eG ciscou che cite vas Akins 


/ Clty cit, Pele ct Se RAG, At tiny cv cece. 
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Children of Yesterday 


(Continued from page 20) 


come—today. I must see her imme- you think you are, anyway? Cut it 
diately. What are you stopping me out, I tell you! Cut it out.” 
for? I tell you, I want to see her at But Claire had no intention of cut- 


once.” ting it out. At last she had stirred 
Still he detained her. up somebody to something. 
“Wait! O, Agnes! How can I tell “I’m waiting,” she declared, unmoved, 
you? She’s not alone.” —stimulated, rather. ‘‘What’s the an- 


“You don’t mean to tell me she’s swer?”’ She tapped with high-heeled 
brought Rod? Everything must be all slipper insolently upon the rug. 
right, then! Why did you make such To her amazement, Agnes came to- 
a mystery of it, Larry? I thought you ward her with outstretched hands and 
were trying to prepare me for some- nothing but love in her face. Nobody 
thing. I was half afraid there’d been however dense could have mistaken its 
an accident.” expression. It gave Claire a terrible 
He opened his lips in an attempt at shock. 
further speech, closed them, opened “Stop,” she commanded huskily, 
them a second time, and brought out,— blinking as though she had been struck. 
“Tt’s not Rod she’s got with her. She shrank away from her mother as if 
It’s Jim Cryan. They’re on their way fearing a second and sharper~ blow. 
to Montreal.” She got it. For Agnes gathered her 
She. swayed and would have fallen into her arms by main force. ~ 
had he not caught and supported her. “Claire—my darling!” she whispered 


he stammered, as though he found it der I wouldn’t give you up!” 


to a girl, could he? Especially his own She clung to her mother wildly, she 
daughter. I—I told them to sit down kissed her passionately over and. over 


to think you. were: never coming!” closing the door softly upon the two. 
His troubled eyes hung on hers. Little by little Claire’s emotion sub- 
“Nobody’s going to put Claire out, sided. Her racked body relaxed. Their 


then,” she told him. “I’m not the same girl. “I can’t make it out. You’re— 
person I was two hours ago.” not the same, Mother. I used to hate 


die.” 
N ILL-ASSORTED pair stood fac- “T’ve been remembering,” Agnes whis- 
ing them, the girl a little in front pered. “That’s why. I’ve been remem- 
of her male companion, one hand on the bering our life at Frigate Head.” 
table where the lamp stood, the other . “Frigate Head,” the girl repeated. 


arm hooked through his. “T’d almost forgotten it, too. We loved 
Claire looked defiant, the young man ¢ach other there, you and I,—just like 
scared and miserable. this ae 
He cast upon her mother an implor- Her encircling arms trembled. There 
ing glance. was no steel left in her eyes, but only 


“T—meant to wait at the dock, Mrs, 2 devouring hunger such as Agnes had 
Wilmer,” he hastened to explain, with ever known. For Agnes had borne 
a painful flush, “but Claire insisted on Children, and Claire had not. As she 
my coming with her. She wouldn’t "ow looked upon her mother, so might 
stand for anything else.’ she have looked upon her child if she 

He was not bad looking as young had had one during that turbulent year, 
men go, well built if rather nonde- 


seript, with a fair skin lightly freckled, NE morning several days later, the 
reddish hair, a straight nose, and nice little roadster that Agnes reserved 
eyes. for her own driving was brought round 


“You know Claire,” he added, and to the door. Presently Jack came out 


“She’s. vamped him,” said Lois back. Then his mother appeared, 


heard. figure of Jim Cryan following. Claire 
Claire could not fathom her mother’s and Lois, in linen, and Larry in golf 
look. She had expected an outburst of clothes, emerged to stand around the 


Her companion vouchsafed her no help; in progress such as might have occurred 
even when she jerked his arm insis- any day.. Agnes got in, and the guest 
tently he remained mute. She was dis- taking his place beside her, waved his 
gusted with him, and glowered at him cap, smiling; the motor started; they 


like an angry cat. were off. 
Then, with a steely glance toward the They had a delightful run of an 
assembled members of her family,— hour’s duration, over the bridge to the 


Jack, hearing voices, had come in from mainland to pick up the train. They 
the adjoining room,—she entered upon talked almost continuously, for they 
an explanation that had not been asked. were on easy terms by this time,—terms 
“T’ve brought Jim here,’ she an- almost of intimacy. 

nounced in a high, metallie voice, “‘be- “Write to me, Jimmy,” enjoined 
cause I’m not ashamed of what we’re Agnes on the platform, as the Pullman 
doing. We're eloping, and I don’t mind porter stepped forward officiously to 
telling you I’m proud of it. We left take the bags. And Jim promised that 
Boston this morning. Rod doesn’t know he would. 

vet. I’m telegraphing him from Mon- The gong sounded. The boy hesitated, 
treal. I didn’t telegraph you, Mother, whipped off his cap, kissed her, turned, 
because it was perfectly convenient to and sprang up the steps. 


up to you, either to accept Jim, or porter thought. 
to lose me forever. You can take your When the train had puffed out, Agnes 
choice.” remained. She went into the station, 


arms around his mother as though to the paper bag, and bit into it, thought- 


protect her from physical violence. fully walking up and down the plat- 
_ wel lem e ferret “Don’t you dare use that tone to form. ; : 
Gostaded be a ye e?,| her,” he thundered, glaring. Who. do (Continued on page 36) 
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“Something’s happened to me _ since “T don’t understand it,” muttered the. 


He drew a long breath, put his arm you almost, and—and I could die for’ 
around her, and opened the library door. you this minute, do you know it? Yes, 


the sort that her hysterical: tempera- door. Jack joined them. Goodbyes” 
ment throve on, and when none ensued, were said; hands were casually shaken ;’ 
she did not know what to do exactly. an ordinary departure was apparently © 


stop over a train. I came to put it “Don’t like to leave his mother,” the 


3ursting with fury, Jack threw his purchased apples, selected one out of | 


“T couldn’t—very well put her out,” brokenly. “If you were to commit mur- | 


necessary to justify himself. “Not out. And Claire succumbed .to her affec-— 
of the house!. A-man—couldn’t do that tion with loud outery, as was her way. © 


and wait till you came in. I’d begun again. Everybody else went out, Larry 


Larry,” she said slowly, “nor any guest positions changed. It was Agnes now 

that she brings. This is her home.” who was being held, her smooth head, _ 
“But—you said—” so like that of Lois, resting on Claire’s 
She looked into his face. shoulder. 


then bit his lips for letting the words with a well-worn valise in either hand. ~~ 
come out. These he bestowed, whistling, and went ’ 


solemnly, in a small voice that nobody dressed for motoring, with the ulstered - 
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Note the opening above 
the handle of this simple 
Home Drip Coffee Maker 
for pouring the water into 
the outer compartment in 


. New and 


| Cake Shell Pans 


: SHE Mary Ann Cake Shell Pans come in two sizes 

# —individual and family size. The individual pans 
: are very attractive but in some ways more suited to 
{banquet or restaurant service, whereas the family size 
‘ig designed primarily for use in the home. Any cake 
‘batter may be baked in the Mary Ann Cake Shell Pans 
‘~it is the form of pans which is individual, providing a 
shell or base for the service of fruits, canned or fresh, 
with a garnish of whipped cream. marshmallow creme or 
meringue, or for various fruit whips or charlotte russe. 
Made of one solid piece of aluminum, these pans are un- 
breakable, not likely to burn, easily cleaned, and provide 
a most attractive base for a dessert. 


Stainless Steel Knives 


Have you seen the new Stainless Steel Knives? They 
‘are made in practically all sizes but perhaps of them all 
‘those devised for fruit knives or vegetable knives are the 
most useful. With them one can cut oranges, lemons and 
vegetables of all kinds—yet the knife retains its bright- 
ness and polish indefinitely. Why spend your time scour- 
‘ing when for fifty cents you ean buy knives such as 
‘these, which resist stain, remain bright, and best of all 
jhave a keen cutting edge. 


Ee * Home Drip Coffee Maker 

F Tt seems as though there are coffee pots without num- 
‘ber on the market; the one illustrated, however, has 
leertain very individual features which are sure to be 
jappreciated by the housekeeper, especially if she has a 
family for which meals must be provided at varying 
fours. 

| The Perfect Home Drip Coffee Maker consists of the 
lserving pot and the percolator with its removable filters 
jand eover. After the coffee has filtered, the percolating 
section may be removed and the lid put on the lower 
portion of the pot which, by the way, has a short spout 
‘so that it can very easily be cleaned. The particular 


| 
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i 


‘Stainless Paring Knife—we’ve pared peaches and 
cut lemons and prepared vegetables with this one 
and it’s just as bright as when it came from the 
store. The Atlast Spoon-N-lork which you can 
use for basting, stirring, turning and serving; 
the Rotary Mincer which makés short work of 


By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


Director of Domestic Science 


feature of this coffee maker, however, is that it has an 
outer receptacle into which the boiling water may. be 
poured so that the coffee is kept hot, the principle being 
somewhat that of the double boiler. The coffee ‘itself 
never boils but the water in the outer jacket retains the 
heat so that those who must come late to breakfast are 
sure of a delicious beverage even though the coffee may 
have been made sometime before. Indeed, it is quite 
possible with this Perfect Drip Home Coffee Maker to 
have good coffee for luncheon from that which was left 
over from the morning meal. 


Steel Wool Holder mae 
Did you ever hurt your fingers by having the steel ierool 


you were using to scour a pan stick into them? You 


need not any more, for the “Holdtite’” does away with 
any such trouble. Take a piece of steel wool, place the 
metal disk of this little appliance in the center,* crush 
the wool with the fingers over the disk and screw the 
handle down firmly. In this way you have much more 
power over your scouring. The “Holdtite”’ is good for 
other things too; you can attach a piece of cloth or 
cotton batting to it using this to apply polish or paste 
to your shoes, or bath-brick to your knives, forks and 
other kitchenware when cleaning these. Oh, it has a 
dozen uses at least, and best of all the price puts it 
within reach of all of us for it costs only fifteen cents. 


The Basting Spoon-N-Fork 


Convenience is sometimes purchasable at very low 
cost. We have illustrated a combination fork and 


basting spoon which will delight every housekeeper. Long 
handled and made of aluminum, this fork and spoon are 
one, the prongs being long enough and strong enough to _ 
turn meats in the cooking pan, while they do not inter- 


The two sizes— 
family and banquet 
—of Mary Ann's 
Cake Shell Pans. 
Some day soon we 
will make a party 
dessert in one of 

*. these and show it 
to you. 


order to keep the coffee 
thoroughly hot without 
spoiling it. See also the 


short, easily cleaned spout. 


Kitchen Utensils 


fere at all with the action of the spoon when used for its 
legitimate. purpose of basting. The Atlast Basting 
Spoon-N-Fork costs only fifteen cents and is obtainable 
at practically all house furnishing stores. 


Waterless Cooker 


This is an extremely desirable utensil for the cooking 
of meats and vegetables in their own juices. It is-used 
on the top of the range. One individual feature of the 
cooker is that it has a triple bottom—the inner base 
being of aluminum, the lowest of steel with an asbestos 
pad’ between the two. Foods cooked in it require very 
little fuel—they will not scorch nor burn but .actually 
cook in their own juices, thus retaining their full flavor 
and food value, There is ‘very little evaporation, due to 
the tightly fitting cover and a special vent in that cover 
allows excess steam to escape so that roasted meats may 
be properly browned. 


Rotary Mincer 


This handy little device ‘has eight revolving blades 
which quickly and easily cut into small sections or 
mince celery, parsley, onions, and like substances. The 
guard slips back to allow the blades to be cleaned easily, 
and the mincer can be used either with a chopping bowl 
or on a flat board. It costs only seventy-five cents and 
should be procurable at any good house furnishing store, 


Note: There is practically no part of your household 
equipment that receives harder wear than your kitchen 
utensils, and certainly no part of it that should be selected 
and eared for with greater thought.. Proper care and 
storage of kitchen utensils means longer and better ser- 
vice. In order to acquaint Woman’s World readers with 
the many new and. helpful kitchen: utensils’ Mrs, Allen 
will fayor us with informative articles on this subject 
from time to time. .Send us a stamped addressed envelope 
for the manufacturer's name if you are unable to obtain 


~ any. of the utensils. 


etc.—and last but 
“Holdtite’ Steel 


your_parsley, onion, celery, 
not least—eaxcept in size—the 
Wool and Cloth Holder, 

The West Bend Waterless Cooker cooks meats 
and vegetables in their own juices—and it can’t 
burn or scorch the food it cooks. 


Here are a few of the 
Pyrex dishes every 
home should have: 


] Round dish with handles 
for puddings, vegetables, 
stews and other uses. 


2 Square Baker, for layer 
cakes, corn and ginger 
cakes, fudge, candies, ete. 


3 Oval-Handled “general 
purpose” dish (Au gratin 
design). 


4. New Oblong Biscuit and 
Cookie Baker or Shallow 
Utility Dish. 


5, New Square Casserole or 

_covered baker for all 
kinds of meat pies, vegeta- 
bles and other every-day 
dishes. 


New wide-flange Pie 
Plate—comes in all con- 
venient sizes. 
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PYREX Your Home 


O home can have too much Pyrex. The more you have, the 
LN better your food will be. 


Your table will be more attractive, the labor of pot and pan 
washing will be saved, the kitchen will be a place of pleasure 
instead of drudgery. 


There are over 100 designs and sizes of Pyrex dishes for every 
kind of oven cooking and table serving. 


Buy another Pyrex dish every week until you Pyrex your home. 


PYREX 


Transparent Ovenware 


Pyrex Sales Division, CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


Woman’s World 


Home-made Pickles That 
Require Little Work 


A few well-selected varieties you ought to have on hand 


EE that the veg- 
S etables or fruits 
for pickle-making 
are freshly gathered 
and crisp, the vinegar 
of good quality, and 
the spices pungent. 
Then, too, it is essen- 
tial that only a por- 
ecelain lined or agate 
kettle be used, with a 
wooden or silver spoon 
for the stirring lest 
there be an undesir- 
able chemical action 
between unprotected 
metal and the acids used in pickling. A 
few slices of fresh horseradish added to 
the pickle mixture give life to the vine- 
gar and also prevent possible moulding. 
Many kinds of sweet pickles may be 
made with one basie pickle syrup for- 
mula—peaches, pears, pineapple, plums, 
prunes—all being good when they mas- 
querade in this form. 


All Measurements Are Level 
Sweet Pickle Syrup 


7 cups sugar 1 cup mixed pickling 
1 quart cider spices 
vinegar 2 teaspoons salt 


pt all the spices together in a 
square of cheesecloth and tie them 
loosely. Cook the vinegar, sugar and 
spices together for twenty minutes, re- 
moving any scum which rises to the sur- 
face. The syrup is now ready for the 
fruit—the quantity of syrup given being 
sufficient for seven pounds which should 
be firm, and well washed—but not 
pared, nor the seeds or pits removed. 
Cook the fruit and syrup together 
gently until the fruit is clear and ten- 
der, turn into jars and cover closely. 


Chopped Raw Pickle 


2 quarts green toma- % cup mustard seed 


toes ¥% teaspoon ground 
24 cup grated horse- cinnamon 
radish ¥% teaspoon ground 
2 onions cloves 
2 heads celery \y% teaspoon ground 
2 red peppers ginger 
1 quart vinegar % teaspoon ground 
1 cup sugar mace 
33 cup Salt 


TOP the tomatoes, onions celery 

and peppers finely, grate the horse- 
radish and sprinkle the salt over all; 
then tie the chopped vegetables loosely 
in a square of cheesecloth and allow 
them to drain for several hours, after 
which put them into a stone jar, add 
the mustard seed and spices and pour 
the vinegar over. Cover, then stir thor- 
oughly every day for one week. 


Cooked Mixed Chopped Pickle 


3 pints green 3 pints brown 
tomatoes sugar 
3 pints ripe 3 pints vinegar 
tomatoes % teaspoon 
1 small cabbage cloves 
1 quart onions % teaspoon cin- 
2 sweet red pep- namon 
pers % cup mustard 
3 heads celery seed . 
34 cup salt 


HOP the vegetables finely, 
sprinkle with the salt and 
set aside to drain over night, In 


the morning, cook to- 
gether the sugar, vin- 
egar and spices for 
ten minutes, add the 
chopped vegetables, 
simmer for one hour, 
then turn at once into 
clean stone jars, and 
eover closely. When 
kept in this manner 
it will not spoil and is 
always easily acces- 
sible, 


Mustard Pickle 


2 green peppers 

1 cup dry mustard 

1 tablespoon tur- 
meric 

1 cup flour 

11% cups sugar 


3 dozen small cu- 
cumbers 
3 pints button 
onions 
2 large cauliflowers 
2 quarts green to- 4 quarts vinegar 
matoes Salt 
UT all the vegetables except the 
onions into very small pieces (the 
onions should be used whole), and soak 
over night in brine strong enough to 
float an egg. In the morning bring all 
together to boiling point and then drain 
thoroughly. Mix the mustard, turmeric, 
flour and sugar to a smooth paste with 
three cupfuls of the vinegar, then add it 
to the remaining vinegar which has been 
brought to boiling point. Cook, stirring 
constantly, for twenty minutes, add the 
vegetables and when cold, pack in jars 
and seal, 


Grape and Apple Chutney 


quart green apples 1 tablespoon mus- 


1 
1 quart finely tard 
chopped apples 2 crushed cloves or 
1 cup seedless garlic or 
raisins 2 medium-sized 
3 cups vinegar onions, chopped 
1 tablespoon grated fine 
horseradish 4 tablespoons salt 
1 tablespoon ground % teaspoon cayenne 


ginger 1 cup brown sugar 
IED the grapes, then combine all 
the ingredients and cook gently to- 
gether until tender and thick. Turn 
boiling hot into small jars and seal 
closely, as in canning. 


Pepper Hash 


3 pints vinegar 


12 red peppers 
2 cups sugar 


12 green peppers 
12 onions the size 3 level tablespoons 
of small egg salt 


EMOVE the white fiber and the 
secds from the peppers. Peel the 
onions, chop all finely, then pour boiling 
water over them. Let stand five min- 
utes and drain. Cook together the 
vinegar, sugar and salt, add the peppers 
and onions, boil up onee, turn into 
sterilized jars and seal as in eanning. 


The ingredients for chopped 
raw pickle—so casy to make 
and so good. 
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Stock 


Howto Make Economical 


Soup 


, Mrs. Allen’s A. B. C’s of Cookery 


q, 


CAPABLE 
A housewife __re- 
serves all of her - 


trimmings of meats 
and vegetables for the 
stock-pot. She adds to 
it from time to time 
a little left-over cereal, 
a toasted crust of 
bread or whatever else 
is better suited to en- 
riching the soup rather 
than filling the gar- 
bage pail; but while 
these savory fragments 
add to the soup, they 
are not enough-to form a foundation for 
it. Bones or meat or a portion of each 
should be used for this purpose—beef, 
lamb, or veal—while of course the bones 
and feet of poultry are also good when 
available. The bones must be chopped 
before being placed in the stock-pot to 
liberate the marrow and all food value. 

When the bones are chopped and as 
much meat as is used is cut up small 
that it may the more readily give off 
its juices, place in a stoek-pot, cover 
with cold water and bring slowly to 
boiling point, In the meantime prepare 
such vegetables as are to be used, onions 
or leeks, celery, carrots and practically 
all green vegetables except turnips and 
parsnips. They merely need thorough 
scrubbing—do not remove the skins 
unless they are to be served in the soups. 
Cut the vegetables into small pieces 
and cook them with the meat and 
bones, adding salt and pepper when the 
cooking is partly done. A “bouquet of 
herbs” consisting of a bay-leaf, a little 
parsley, and other, sweet herbs may be 
added also. Cook until the vegetables 
are quite tender, the meat perfectly soft 
and the goodness drawn from the bones, 
remembering always that the cooking 
process itself must be very slow, just at 
simmering point (this is when the mix- 
ture bubbles about the edge), and that 
the stock-pot should not be kept closely 
covered. The time of cookery is about 
three hours. The cooking may be done 
in a slow oven if the top of the range 
is not hot and the oven is in use for 
some other purpose. 

When the cooking is completed, strain 
the stock, rubbing as much of the vege- 
tables as possible through the sieve, and 
set aside in an uncovered vessel until 
cold. A cake of fat will probably be 
found to have formed on the stock as it 
cools, and every particle of this should 
be removed, for it must be distinctly re- 
membered that greasy soup is anything 
but palatable. ‘The cold stock 
should be poured into jars—covered 
and set away in a cold place till 
used. It will keep two or three 
days or longer if jellied. - 


Illustration shows ingredients all 
ready for soup making 


Now, having the 
basie stock it must be 
individually flavored 
and seasoned. 


Italian Vegetable Soup 


3 pints stock 

1 carrot 

2 onions 

1 small turnip 

%% cup diced celery 
or celeriac 

1 cup cooked dried 

beans, any kind 

% cup macaroni 

1 teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon pepper 


CRAPE the carrot, 
serub the celery, 
peel the onions and peel the turnip 
thickly. Cut all into dice and cook 
them slowly for fifteen minutes in 
three tablespoons of fat—that skimmed 
from the top of the soup will serve. 
Add the stock, the beans, (left-over 
baked beans are good), and the maca- 
roni broken into half inch pieces. Sim- 
mer until the vegetables are tender, 
adding a little more stock if this boils 
away too rapidly Add the salt and 
pepper when nearly done and serve with 
an accompaniment of grated cheese. 
The latter is a very distinct addition 
to many soups, especially those defi- 
cient in protein, but its food value must 
be taken into consideraion in planning 
the remainder of the meal. When it is 
plentifully used this soup is a meat 
substitute. 


Onion Soup Au Gratin 


pints stock 2 teaspoons salt 
medium-sized y% teaspoon pepper 
onions % cup grated cheese 
tablespoons butter 6 thick-slices toasted 
blade mace white bread 


KEL the onions, cut them into thin 

slices from crown to root and sauté 
(fry) them in the butter until they are 
tender but not browned. Add the stock, 
eook half an hour, thicken very slightly 
with two tablespoons of cornstarch 
which has been rubbed smooth with a 
fourth cup of cold water, and season. 


Roo OH 


Place a slice of toast in each soup plate, 


pour over the soup and sprinkle over 
the grated cheese before serving. 


Crecy Soup 


3 pints stock 2 teaspoons minced 
2 tablespoons rice parsley 
2 medium-sized car- 1 bay leaf 

rots, grated 2 tablespoons corn- 
1 onion, minced starch moistened 
A tiny bit of nutmeg with 


¥% eup cold water 


IMMER the onion, the rice and ear- 
rots in the stock until tender, add- 
ing also the bay leaf and nutmeg. 
Thicken with the cornstarch moistened 
with the eold water. Sprinkle the 
chopped parsley over the top just before 
serving. 


lem 
from one C 


pling delicacies 
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Luscious, golden fruit for the dessert or salad—rich, fragrant juice 
for the punch. Every can of Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple 
offers. two contributions to the menu—both of them delicious—both 


healthful—both economical and easy to prepare. 


Crushed or Grated Pineapple is identical in quality and flavor with 
the Sliced Pineapple you like so well—the same tempting, full-ripe fruit 
grown on the same Hawaiian plantations—packed in the same modern 
canneries the day it is picked. 


Just the thing for toothsome salads, snowy sherbets, and wholesome, 
easily-prepared desserts. Prove its instant convenience and economy 
today, in the recipes below: 


PINEAPPLE, “JELLY 
ROLL": Add 1 ¢up sugar to 
1 cup well-drained Crushed or 
Grated Hawaiian “Pineapple; 
heat until the sugarmelts and 
set. aside while cake is being 
made. Mix and sift 144 cups 
flour, 1% tsp. salt, z Cup sugar 

’ and2tsp. baking powder; add 2 
beaten eggs, stirring constantly, 
and ¥ cup hot water. Beat un- 
til smooth and spreadin a large 
greased pan. Bake in moderate 
ovenabout 12 minutes, Turn out 
on paper thickly sprinkled with 
powdered sugar and spread with 
the pineapple. Trim off crusty 
edges withasharp knife and roll 
up like a jelly roll, A strip of 


Shamrock 
Salad 


paper or cloth may be pinned 
around it until it cools to keep it 
in shape. Serve cut in slices, 


WAIKIKI PUNCH: Mix z 
cups sirup drained from Crushed 
or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple, 2 
cups ice water and 2 cups grape 
juice. Serve with crushed ice. 


SHAMROCK SALAD: Cut off 
thestemendfrom 3 small green pep- 
pers and remove seeds. Cut mto 
pepperrings andplace3rings inthe 
form of shamrocks on lettuce ar- 
ranged on individual plates. Heap 
centers of rings with well-drained 
Crushed or Grated . Hawaiian 
‘Pineapple and in the middle 


CANNED 


p> ready to 


where rings come together put a 
spoonful of mayonnaise. Sprinkle 
with paprika and serve, 


Send for this Book! 


Send for your free copy of 
‘“‘Ninety-nine Tempting Pineap- 
ple Treats.”’ It will help you take 
the hot-weather languor out of 
summer meals. Address Dept. 9, 


Association of 
Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
451 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


Observe 
This Distinaion! 

Hawaiian Pineapple is can- 
ned in two forms for differ- 
entuses: SLICED, for serv= 
ing right from the can; and 
CRUSHED or GRATED, 
for endless menu uses, Keep 
both kinds on hand, 


Potato and Faq Salad 


At the bottom of the page 
are crepe paper novelties 
that you can make at home. 
The first is a broom built 
around a lollypop, with the 
crepe paper cut in strips 
14 inch wide. The witch 
on the broom is also made 
entirely of crepe paper. 
Next a cat’s head cut out 
of black cardboard and 


Hollowe’en Ginger Cookies— 
are decorative and delicious. 


Woman’s World 


Lighted 
Ice Cream 


painted, has a IHallowe'en 
napkin run through the 
mouth. The central figure 
of the moon, owl and cats 
is a wall decoration made 
entirely of . crepe paper. 
The two figures to the right 
are lollypops which make 
unusual favors in their 
crepe paper setting. 


By Ida Bailey Allen, 


Director of Domestic Science 


A Hallowe’en Party for Young Folks 


And Who Isn’t Young on Hallowe’en? 


excellent opportunities for a party as the month of 

October with Hallowe’en.. The weather is cool; 
everyone is thinking of that social side of life peculiar to 
the Fall and Winter; there is an abundance of material 
for decoration—autumn leaves, corn husks and shucks, 
pumpkins for lanterns, sprays of chestnut leaves and 
burrs all being available. . ; 

The good time for the party should be informal, which 
makes the entertainment still easier. This particular 
party was planned for a group of young folks and given 
by two girls in their senior year at high school. They, 
themselves, made the crepe paper witch which was used 
as a centerpiece for the table; the black cat crepe paper 
napkin holders; and the little broom favors for the girls, 
built around lolly-pops; and the crepe paper boats for 
the boys, which contained lolly-pop cargoes. The small 
nut holders of orange crepe paper with the silhouetted 
black cats were easily done and for a tablecloth they used 
some strips of yellow and white checked tissue paper, 
the kind we used to use in making May baskets, into 
which they sewed a black edge with heavy embroidery 
silk. Of course this took time, but half the fun of having 
a party is getting ready for it so these girls didn’t mind 
putting in their spare time for some weeks ahead—it was 
such fun anticipating! 

The rooms were decorated with tall shucks of corn and 
lighted by lanterns made of pumpkins, while big branches 
of autumn leaves were massed on the mantels and hid 
the newel post of the staircase, which was topped with a 
Jack-o’-lantern; even the front porch was lighted with 
Jack-o’-lanterns, to give a spooky approach. Their mother 
said afterwards that it seemed as though those young 
folks spilled over the whole house for, instead of having 


"Teste {fs no time of the year which offers such 


4; 
Novelties that add zest 
to the occasion 


hen. 


stereotyped games or dancing in the living-rooms, the big 
feature of the entertainment was an old-fashioned candy 
pull in the kitchen, even the boys being made to wear 
aprons and caps which were trimmed with black eats. 
While the candy was cooling, ready for the pulling, they 
carried out the good, old-fashioned Hallowe'en games of 
bobbing for apples and eating doughnuts from a string. 
Then after the candy was pulled they had refreshments 
which consisted of: 


Potato and Egg Salad in Cabbage Shell 
Lighted Ice Cream 


Finger Rolls 
ITatlowe’en Ginger Cookies 
Cider Cup 


After that they roasted chestnuts and toasted marsh- 
mallows around the fireplace, while a mysterious stranger 
told a searey ghost story. 

Anyone who is skeptical about the simplicity of the 
young folks of today should have seen how this group 
enjoyed a real old-fashioned party. 


Hallowe’en Ginger Cookies 


AKE up once your favorite recipe for ginger cookies, 

cutting them in rounds. When baked and cooled, 
spread them smoothly with plain white icing and after 
this is firm, paint on Jack-o’-lantern faces, using melted 
chocolate and a small camel’s hair paint brush. 


Potato and Egg Salad in a Cabbage Shell 


O PREPARE the cabbage shell, hollow out the cen- 
ter, then slash it about the edges so that it will open 
out like a flower. To crisp it, let it stand in cold, salted 
water over night and before filling, drain it well and 


turn it upside down on a towel to drain still further. 

For the filling, mix a quart of finely-diced cooked 
potato with four chopped hard-cooked eggs, a teaspoonful 
of grated onion, a half cupful of French Dressing and 
a third cupful of chopped pickle. Then stir in mayon- 
naise to blend and add salt and pepper as needed. Pack 
into a shallow bowl which, when inverted, will fit into the 
top of the cabbage. For unmoulding, turn this salad into 
the cabbage shell, spread it lightly with mayonnaise and 
decorate the top with slices of pickles to form a flower, 
with a sliced cooked carrot for a center and some sprays 
of parsley as a further garnish. Small pickled beets and 
strips of pickled cooked carrot may be used as a further 
decoration. 


Lighted Ice Cream 


REEZE vanilla ice cream hard. For serving, shape it 

With the usual cone shaped ice eream scoop. Quickly 
roll the cones in chopped nut-meats (black walnut meats 
are delicious for this purpose) or peanut brittle may be 
substituted; place each cone on a plate, top it with a 
tiny candle in a birthday cake eandleholder or, if de- 
sired, the candles may be stuck in by means of tooth- 
picks, and pour around each cone a sauce made by cook- 
ing together grape juice, a few raisins and a bit of stick 
cinnamon for ten minutes, then chilling the mixture. 
Light the candles and serve. 


Cider Cup 


O TWO quarts of sweet cider add a pint of grape 

juice, the juice of two lemons and of one orange. Let 
chill with the orange rind in it for at least an hour, 
remove the rind, then serve. 


Directions for 
making are given above 
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One Minute Sprinkle 


‘Recipes 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on but- 
tered crackers. Toast in oven. Serve 
with salad. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on fruit 
salads to add a novelty. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on cream 
cheese and nut sandwiches to vary, 
them. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on cinna- 
mon toast. Serve with tea. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on soft 


chocolate frosting before spreading it 
on cake. 


oA Sprinkling 0 Cocoan ut Write to Dept. 68 for the book 


“One Hundred Delights” 


works wonders like a pinch oSalt vs free 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


375 WASHINGTON STREET + NEW YORK 

HERE’S A WAY to wave a this simple: ‘Sprinkle er OSE ae Oe DON Me 2 econ 
7 SAN JUAN < - SMYRNA . ’ . PARA 
magic wand over old famil- Dromedary Cocoanut”’ THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSI- 
NES be kien. De LNG ih Ee WORT? D 


iar dishes and bring sur- over the old dishes—and 
prises to the table. It’s just the dishes become new. 


Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


DROMEDARY 
CANDIED PEEL 


— 


hades ABT, DR 
N DATES [ieee 
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There is certainly a place 
calling for one of these quaint 
and charming rugs which de- 
lighted the home-makers of 
great-grandmother’s day, espe- 
cially if one’s house be fur- 
nished with simple reproduc- 
tions of old-time furniture. 
And one’s joy in these rugs 
need not stop with mere pos- 
session, for they are among 
the very nicest gifts for one’s 
nearest and dearest friends, or 
they may be used to add to 


Woman’s World 


Choose a simple pattern, 
for a complicated design is 
difficut:, and often makes 
an artistic result impos- 
sible. Oftentimes a rare 
old rug may be copied, but 
care should be used to se- 
lect a well-balanced design 
without many fine lines. 
Conventional flower pat- 
terns are charming ; parrot, 
bird of paradise, and pea- 
cock designs are satisfac- 
tory if ;:1diciously selected, 
and well-arranged all-over 
patterns, including circles, 
shells, ete., are pleasing. 


the supply of pin-money if 
displayed in gift and novelty 
shops. 


The Hooked-in Rug 


Artistic Pieces of Handicraft to be 
Handed Down as Family Heirlooms 


By BELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


HH working materials required are a piece of firm, evenly woven 

burlap for a foundation, bits of woolen cloth or yarns and worsteds 

for filling in the designs, dyes of various colors for dyeing the 
filling material, a wooden frame to hold the burlap, and a steel “rug- 
hook,” 

After the burlap has been cut the size desired for the rug, it is carefully 
hemmed on all raw edges. 

Unless a stamped pattern is bought, the design should* be drawn on the 
foundation material by means of a small brush dipped in ink or dye. 
Sometimes it is wise to make patterns of light cardboard or heavy paper of 
the motifs and draw around them, using great care all of the time to arrange 
them evenly and artistically. 

The next step is to sew the burlap into the frame. This frame is made of 
four pieces of light wood with the side pieces longer than the end pieces. 
A good size and one that will include making rugs of standard sizes is six 
feet by four feet. Ioles are made every two inches on the sides of the 
frame in order to adjust it in size to the rug desired. The adjustment is 
done by means of wooden pegs inserted through the holes. This frame may 
be made by the local carpenter or purchased from a firm dealing in supplies 
for rug-making, but if one wishes to construct a simple frame at home and 
is willing to make her rugs all of the same size, four slats of wood may be 
carefully nailed together, and aill serve the purpose admirably. ITeavy 
white twine and a darning needle are used in sewing the burlap into the 
frame. This is one of the most important steps in rug-making, as the even- 
ness ana perject shape of the completed product depend upon the care with 
which the foundation is sewed into the frame. 

Now comes the selection of the material to be used in “hooking-in” the 
pattern, and the choice of coloring. Flannel is possibly the best selection: 
chenille is good; in fact, almost any light-weight woolen goods may be used. 
Broadcloth and coatings are out of the question for hooked-in rugs as it is 
impossible to cut them fine enough to be pulled in. This brings up the ques- 
tion of cutting. The only way to determine the size of the strips is to experi- 
ment, and to cut them small enough to be easily drawn through the meshes 
of the burlap. Yarn and worsteds also give pleasing results and, since no 

(Continued on page 54) 
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In using these flower designs Te The rug to the left, from the 
the worker has the satisfaction Boe ; “i 5 i Ossipee Mountains, is espe- 


; : : Seid Sy i i ie ; ’ 
of copying genuine antiques. sea: eres cially appropriate for a hall, 
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Use This Coupon for a Trial Package 


e 
© ° 
® ® 
e Ps 
s rs 
e Ps 
® 
© ; ° 
Gee baie Coupon, together swith 10c.(to cover cost of wrap- 4 ~ *- % JOHNSON & SON, Dept. WW-10, Racine, Wis. ° 
@ ping and mailing) is good for a generous trial can ot . Please send me postpaid the item checked below. 1 e@ 
. » enclose 10c. to cover wrapping and mailing cost. e 
* Johnson’s Paste Polishing Wax, sufficient for renewing a § [JA Trial Can of Johnson’s Paste Polishing Wax. © 
. : a , 5 Deke ee BoP pec “ © 
. small floor or piece of linoleum. Or—it is good fora 2 : [_] A Trial Bottle of Johnson’s Liquid Polishing Wax. e 
e oz. trial bottle of Johnson’s Liquid Polishing Wax, suffi- $ pat Ps 
° cient for polishing several pieces of furniture. Re ree a ee ° 

© 

@ ; R r My Dealer ts 2 22___- eee, r) 
8 Fill Out and Mail Coupon at Right ® (If you want both Pa aste eek Liquid Ww: ax, se seas 206.) e 
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JOHNSON S POLISHING Wax 


Steers Ana 


Jd \ VERY room needs the brightening touch of Johnson’s 
f Q Prepared Wax. It will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 


° ° p wy - e . - . 
Paste—Liquid— Powdered * work, floors and linoleum, and give an air of immaculate 
A Form for Every Use | cleanliness. Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a beautiful, 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put — artistic lustre of great beauty and durability. It gives a hard, 
up-in three forms—Paste, Liquid and 4 jl ‘ , 4 : E 
pe abecd. 4 ry, velvety polish which will not collect dust or lint. 


Use Johnson’s Paste Prepared Wax for 
polishing floors of all kinds and linoleum. 


Use Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax for 
polishing furniture, 
pianos, phono- 
graphs, woodwork, 
linoleum, leather 
and automobiles. 


diohitiogae S eet: Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects 
—all in one operation. Forms a thin, 
protecting coat over the finish, similar to 
the service rendered by plate glass over 
a desk or dresser top. 


Johnson’s Powder- 
ed.-Wax makes per- 
fect dancing floors. 


PREPARED WAX 
eNSTE 


Johnson’s Liquid 
Prepared Wax is 
the ideal furniture 
polish. Removes 
the bloom and 
takes all the 
drudgery from 
dusting. Does 
not finger print. 


EAUTIFUL FLOORS are largely a matter of prevention. Doorways, stair-treads 
and tracks should be polished frequently. This requires no great amount of time 
or effort if Johnson’s Prepared Wax and Weighted Polishing Brush are used. 


Is your linoleum dull and dead looking? A coat of Johnson’s Prepared Wax will make 
it look better and last longer. Johnson’s Wax prevents linoleum from cracking and 
blistering. Brings out the pattern and color and protects linoleum from wear. 


Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing Brush is just the thing for women’s use. It is properly 
weighted and as easy to handle as a broom. Is a great help in caring for floors, and 
linoleum. Will last for years and save many times its cost. To introduce these Brushes 
your dealer will give you a lb. of Johnson’s Prepared Wax FREE with each Johnson 
Brush. The price of the Brush is $3.00 ($3.50 beyond the Ohio and Missouri rivers). 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. ww-10, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


(CANADIAN FACTORY—BRANTFORD) 
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Dveryone seems to 
love morning glo- 
ries, so here is a 
very special design 
that is sure to 
please. Un page 85 
there is a detailed 
description of the 
happy little room, 
in the upper right 
hand corner of this 
page, so that you 
will know just how 
to go about making 
one for yourself. 
The trellis shown 
to the left is used 
on bedspread and 
valance. 


Living Room 


IIE living room and dining room open out from 

each other with an open doorway, therefore we are 
going to keep the general color scheme similar. The 
subject of walls is quite important. Let us bear in 
mind always that they form the background of the 
decorative scheme and therefore should be kept neutral 
and unobtrusive. There are many papers that are 
pleasing in various tonings of grey, sand and cream. 
Tiffany papers show a soft play of delicate tones on 
light ground and are what we will select this time. 
One with a tan ground having a suggestion of pale 
violet, tan and blue, in the shading is especially suit- 
able as it has rather a warm note. The casement 
curtains in both rooms are of pongee. They are made 
with a one and one-half inch hem on sides and bottom. 
A pleated valance of striped sunfast in tan, green, 


mulberry and blue is used over them. A black fringe - 


edges it. This should be 13 inches deep when finished. 
This fabric is not cheap, but as we are only using it 
for valaneces we ean afford a little extravagance. 
This drapery material furnishes the color scheme for 
the room. The davenport, which does not show in 


Woman’s World 


An Artisti 


Wit 


of home building and home furnish: 

theme word of the series is “practiea) 
houses are planned with an idea of beauty 
of an architect and a housekeeper have resu 
we hope will be of use to those of our “fa 
building, remodeling, refurnishing or just 
shabby, much-used home. 

In all cases the houses will be kept so 
that any village carpenter-contractor ean s 
ing. The furnishings we hope to make atti 
interested housekeeper to try her hand 
decorator. Study each picture thoroughly a 
is unobtrusively developed and how commonp 
into interesting fittings for your own home: 


Te issue of Woman’s World introdu 


Description of Ho 


dba very attractive Colonial type hous 
the needs of a moderate sized family. I 
ance. The dignified entry, the symmetrica 
roomy porch all combine to make a home > 


the picture, is upholstered in plain grey bb 
This fabric wears well but must be wateh 
vent moths from infesting it. Two rount 
may be made of gold and blue cotton damas 
purchase a 50-inch width, 144 yards will 
cushions. They should be made about t 
inches in diameter on a nicely rounded fille 
ers or down and may be finished on the se: 
narrow antique gold braid or a blue silk e 
may be placed next to the stair wall or 
window next to the door. (Continued on 


To Make the Tassels on 
the Living Room Table Runners | 


Each five-inch tassel is made of 20 yards of 
black perle cotton. The rose colored ornament 
is two wooden button molds one inch in diam- 
eter. Cover each mold with silk, and in the 
center sew two small black beads. Sew the 
two together with the string of the tassel run 
between them. In sewing together use black 
silk and overcast, putting two beads on the 
needle at each stitch. 
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- and Inexpensive Home of Colonial Type | 


By FLORENCE WEISSKOPF 
rector of Interior Decoration in Woman’s World 


Suggestions for the Appropriate Handling of Interior Decorations | | 


a new and helpful series 
articles. The policy or 
7” A great many paper 
Careful collaborations 
in a series of plans that 
" who are contemplating 


ashening up the rather 


le and the plans so clear 
ssfully handle the build- 
ve enough to tempt each 
being her own interior 
ote how the color scheme 
fabrics may be developed 


ss been designed to meet 
very pleasing in appear- 
ndow arrangements, the 
@ proportions are bound 


to appeal to the discriminating person. This home follows Colonial 
tradition in that it is frame construction with siding on the exterior. 
red brick base and chimney and shingle roof. The windows with the 
exception of those over the kitchen sink are double hung sash. 


It is a very economical house to build as it is rectangular and has 
a simple roof. Note how the plumbing is placed, the bathroom imme- 
diately over the kitchen making for the greatest economy. 


The large living room is well lighted, and spacious with fireplace 
and bookeases built in. The dining room opens from it as does the 
arched stairway which has a coat closet at the bottom. The dining 
room has a cabinet with glass doors and drawer space beneath. The 
rear entry permits the iceman to go directly to the ice box without 
entering the kitchen. This room is well equipped with cabinets, broom 
closet and space to work. The kitchen has been planned to lessen 
the labor of housekeeping. 


Note the large closets in the bedrooms, and the linen closet, as 
well as the extra storage closet on the second floor. There is also some 
storage space in the attie which is reached by means of a scuttle in 
the hall. Two of the bedrooms have cross ventilation. The basement is 
planned to include a fuel room, laundry and food storage closet. 


Illustrations Offer Many Suggestions to Those 
Desiring to Rearrange Their Home Decorations 


OU may merely be contemplating new curtains for your living room. 

Take our illustrations to see how beautifully and inexpensively they can 
be adapted to your needs. After your curtains are made look at the arrange- 
ment of your furniture. Is it arranged in a manner suited to the individual 
needs of your family? Are the chairs conveniently grouped around the 
table? Are the lights placed to give the most efficient illumination? Does 
your room look flat and uninteresting? A few bright spots of color may 
be introduced by means of plants, cushions, pottery or glass bowls and 
books. If you cannot afford to do everything at once plan out a definite 
program of adding certain essential touches when the financial psychological 
moments arrive. 

The other rooms should present as many possibilities to the seeker for a 
beautiful home. I know there are many such seekers as I have so many 
letters from our readers asking for help along the lines that are to be 
emphasized in this series. In other words, these pictures were not designed 
to be merely pretty color pages for your to casually admire but they 
are lesson charts for you to study earefully. 
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The Bedroom Attractive 


The New Cretonne Trimmings with the Feather Stitched 
Initials Can be Done at Moderate Cost of Time and Money 


Designs by 
SADIE P. LESUEUR 


Those who look for Mrs. Le Sueur’s suggestions 
cach month are sure to be delighted with this blue and 
white bedroom set which she has just completed. The 
initials, in the correct size for each article, are feather- 
stitched with light blue floss. The flower and leaves 
in each letter are pink and green lazy daisy stitch. 
This cross-barred, fast-colored eretonne with the small 
floacer groups, is especially suited to the set, but with 
the descriptions given other cretonnes nay be adapted. 

The bedspread is of white shecting, 90x96 inches. 
The cretonne border around the two sides and the 
foot is 314 inches deep. The two narrow strips of 
eretonne on the sides are each 1 inch wide and are 
set 514 inches apart. The distanee from the wide 
border to the narrow strip is 19 inches. The initials 
are 4 inches high. 

The pillow slips are 21x35 inches with a cretonne 
band 214 inehes. The initials are 24% inches high. 

The window curtains are of good grade white ‘cheese 
cloth with a 3-inch border of cretonne. A two-inch 
heading is allowed and a two-inch space for the rod. 

The chair top is made of two pieces 172104 inches, 
finished with a narrow bias binding that matches the 
blue of the cretonne. 

The bureau cover is 30x171%4 inches and may be 
made of linen or linene. The cretonne band is 1% 
inches and the initials 2 inches... The pincushion cover 
is 1414.05 inches. A *4-inch cretonne binding edges it 
and the initials are 1 inch high. 

The table cover of white linen has a 1°4-ineh bind- 
ing of eretonne with initials 2 inches high. 

The white huck towel, 18%230 inches has a 2- 
inch border at each end with initials two inches high. 

The bands for towels, sheets and pillow cases are 
edged with cretonne Y% inch wide and have only one 
initial—one inch high. 

The measurement for the towel band is 20% 48 
inches, for the sheet band 38x3%4 and for the pillow 
case band 30x3%4, inches. 


The colored photo- 
graph of the ecretonne 
below is one-half the 
actual size. The small 
white squares are one- 
half inch each. 
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to provide an umbrella space like this one. 
The holder is of heavy white repp cloth 20x30 
inches, divided into 4 spaces for shoes, the ere- 
tonne for each of the four compartments 1014 
inches by 13 inches. - 


tonne being cut 8x24 inches. 
bias binding is used around the edge and to 
divide the compartments. 
left at the top to form loops to hold the bag. 


99 


Paye 00 


Four sizes of the initials are 
used—4 inches high, 2% inches, 
2 inches and 1 inch. 

lo make the lamp shade «a 
piece of cretonne is gathered at 
top and bottom and sewed to a 
three-sided wire frame. The 
back edges are finished with 
white tape and the front is 
bound with braid to conceal the 
edges. 


[sienna hens oe anon oa, meee 


or the desk pad cretonne is stretched 
smoothly over two pieces of cardboard 15a 
4% inches and bound with braid. These 
two panels are sewed to the foundation—a 
piece of cardboard 28x15 inches, covered 
with blue linene. The blotter is slipped in 
between the pancls and the foundation. 


When you make the shoe holder be sure 


The wmbrella space is 4x30 inches, the ere- 
Narrow blue 


Enough binding is 
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MAHOGANY 
Boston VaRnish) CO 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, MONTREAL" 
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Save it with 


MUZG 


Take a Tip from 
Winthrop Wise: 
“Save the Surface” with 


Kyanize. 
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Attic Disgorge 


CHAIRS, dressers, or tables now 
resting in dust laden repose should 
be in active service downstairs. 


Save them with KYANIZE Floor 
Finish, the ideal, easy-working, 
water-proof varnish. Eight shades, 
from Light Oak to Dark Mahogany, 


or clear varnish if you prefer. 


Tough enough for floors — the very 
reason it’s ideal for furniture. 
GUARANTEE—Absolute satisfaction 


when applied as directed, or money. 
back for the empty can. 


Send for free booklet ““The Inviting 
Home” illustrated in colors. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station Boston 49, Mass. 


for October, 1922 


PIRSTIFLOOR 


CLOSET 


Std ROOM 


woe i 


SECOND FLOOR 


Woman’s World will supply complete plans and specifications for this 
house at five dollars 


| Appropriate Decorations 
for Artistic Homes 


By FLORENCE WEISSKOPF 


A continuation of the interior decora- 
tion suggestions from page 30 


HRBEE piece living room sets are 
not especially desirable. The 
I rocking chairs that are part 
of these are usually bulky and un- 
sightly. One overstuffed chair to 
match ig permissible or you may use 
the damask of the cushions as an uphol- 
stery fabric. A library table, a few odd 
ehairs of wood and cane are pleasing. 
Keep them simple and choose them for 
comfort rather than elaborate design. 
Near each chair a good light is essential. 
This may be accomplished with either 
floor or arm lamp or by means of a 
small table with a lamp. The table 
cover is of black with a gay design in 
embroidery in the colors of the valance, 
the cushions in the arm chair match it. 
A plain Wilton rug in rose taupe covers 
the floor with a 12-inch margin of wood 
showing around the edges. 


Dining Room 


HB open buffet called a Welsh 

dresser is an attractive place to dis- 
play any choice pieces of porcelain, glass- 
ware or silver. Be very careful not to 
overload its shelves so that they are not 
all cluttered in appearance. The best 
dinner set and glassware as well as table 
linen may be kept in the built-in cab- 
inet. A set of six chairs, a draw top, 
large gateleg or extension table and a 
tea cart complete the equipment of this 
room. At this point it might be well to 
remind the housekeeper that furniture 
may be refinished and kept as good as 
new with some of the nationally adver- 
tised varnishes on the market. If possi- 
ble a rug similar to the living room rug 
should be used. A small patterned neu- 
tral toned brussels rug is also suitable. 


Bed Room 


ET us start with the bed spread. The 

bed shown in the picture is a twin 
bed. For this let us use the old standby, 
unbleached muslin. The two-yard width 
will take care of the complete spread 
without any seams. Be sure to place 
your designs so that they are on opposite 
sides of each spread. Should you want 
to use the design on a full-sized bed 
you may use two designs, one on each 
side. The morning glory trellis may’ 
be made of light brown gingham, the 
flowers in lavender and rose sateen, 
using two shades on each flower, the un- 
derneath part of the darker and oval 
part of the lighter. The stitching should 
be done in a very dark shade of the color 
of the flowers. Leaves of two shades 
of green should be used. The stems and 
tendrils should be embroidered in heavy 
outline stitch in dark green. The ruf- 
fles on each side are three inches wide 
and may be made of two shades of lav- 
ender sateen to match flowers. These 
should be picoted in rose to match the 
other flowers. 
fullness and put.on by gathering one- 
half inch in from the top to form a 
heading. ~~ 


Allow one-half extra for . 


The most fashionable way to dress a 
bed at present is to lay the spread flat 
on the bed, putting the night pillows 
into the closet and using a fancy pillow 
to harmonize with the spread at the head 
of the bed. In this case it is made of 
a lighter shade of lavender sateen with 
the ruffle of the darker shade. You can 
make your own filler for this cushion. 
Cut a pleasing oval 32 inches long and 
11 inches wide. Be sure to cut. it of 
paper so that you may experiment with 
the shape. Then cut it of close mesh 
muslin and fill to a pleasing roundness 
with down or feathers. Use the same 
pattern for your sateen cover. For a 
full-sized bed a long pillow, 44x15, is 
better than an oval and two ruffles, one 
longer than the other should edge it. 
Now let us make some curtains. The 
valance may be made of the light lay- 
ender sateen, but it should be lined 
with cream color otherwise it will fade. 
It is edged with a picoted ruffle of the 
darker shade and boasts of a trellis on 
each side. Make your bedroom glass 
curtains of plain sheer marquisette in 
the Dutch style. The first section is 
shirred on the rod and is edged with a 
three-inch ruffle. It should be long 
enough to hang one inch below the top 
edge of the lower sash. The lower sec- 
tion is shirred on a rod placed directly 
over the sash so that when your window 
is raised it goes up, which keeps it 
clean. Dresser covers may be made of 
the muslin edged with a ruffle. A simple 
shade of pale pink silk lined with white 
has perky ruffles of deeper rose organdy. 
The walls should be a light tan. They 
may be tinted or painted or a plain 
striped paper may be used. The rugs 
may be oval braided type, of green with 
bandings of black lavender or rose. 


Kitchen 


BLUE and white kitchen is clean 

looking and so many delightful 
jars and utensils come in this com- 
bination. About the finish of the kitchen 
floor there is a diversity of opinion. For 
a new house which usually has a hard- 
wood floor an oiled floor is best. If the 
floor is oiled before it has been walked 
on it is very easy to keep up. It should 
be wiped up with soap and warm water 
whenever it is soiled and about once a 
month should be oiled with a mixture of 
50 per cent oil and turpentine. This 
should be put on sparingly and rubbed 
in well. <A varnished floor has many 
adherents. The best varnishes are sat- 
isfactory for floors and easy to keep up 
but in kitchens the incessant wear near 
the stove and sink make a strip of 
linoleum a wise precaution. 

Inlaid linoleum: is lovely, but rather 
more expensive. If the extra outlay 
ish’t a consideration have it by all means. 
Wax has been found very useful on lin- 
oleum floors ‘to give them a high lus- 

tre and more durability. The little 
scalloped valance is edged with a heavy 
rie rae braid and the curtains have six- 
inch scalloped bands sewed on the top 
of white marquisette with rie rac. 


© —9 6 ~6<S S| 
By. A 
Eustine Erne 


I think it would be a little difficult 
to explain exactly what first got me 
so interested in this matter of home 
occupation for men and women and 
led me to write this message. 

Perhaps it was a deep-rooted rec- 
ollection of childhood days when 
a crisis in the family fortunes made 
it desirable, yes, necessary, for 
Mother to earn some extra money. 
I never think of it without a feeling 
of regret that she could not have 
known about the Gearhart Knitter 
and Allwear Hosiery. 

When I undertook to investigate 
and write about home knitting I did 
so with the understanding that I was 
to be allowed to present the facts as 
I found them in my own way. 

It makes me very happy to be alle 
to say that in Gearhart home knitting 
there exists a pleasing, spare time, 
extra-money opportunity for most 
any woman who is determined to succeed. 

I have seen with my own eyes letters from 
legions of women (men, too, for that matter) 
expressing thanks and gratification that they 
were able to earn money at home in the 
Gearhart way. 

Some needed the extra money to pay press- 
ing bills, to care for a sick husband, clothe the 
children or themselyes, and others wanted a 
vacation, to refurnish the parlor, etc., almost as 
many reasons as there were women. But my 
pointis that they got what they wanted, seeing 
in the opportunity Gearhart offers the solution 
of their difficulties or the fulfillment of their 
desires. The spare time which most women 
can profitably utilize in knitting Allwear 
Hosiery is the money-making formula which 
Gearhart will tell you about on request. 

You simply make arrangements for one of the 
knitters. under an iron clad, three year contract 
which binds Gearhart to accept and pay for all 


Ss ere 


the Standard Allwear Hosiery youcan SiN 
After mastering the simple principles of oper- 
ation you begin to knit in corfort and privacy. 
If you wish, no one need know how you are 
making your extra money. Then you makeup 
a dozen or ahundred dozen pair of Standard 
Allwear Hosiery according to instructions, (how 
much you do rests with yourself) you pack them 
up and send them to the Gearhart Company. 
Quickly comes a generous check for your work. 

I earnestly believe that there is no home oc- 
cupation for the average woman who wants ad- 
ditional practical income at once so profitable 
and fascinating as Gearhart Home Knitting, 
and so I say, “If you are a determined woman, 
really serious in your desireto devote your 
spare time to earning moncy, write the Gear- 
hart Knitting Machine Co., for their Profit 
Guide Book, which explains everything, and 
free samples of knitting, BoxW W-O, Clearfield, 
Pa., today.’’ 


LE 


When we asked Miss Erne to write the above request for 
home workers we told her that we wanted to reflect the 
reputation of an old established house which for 36 yearshas 
manufactured what we know to be a truly wonderful ma- 


chine, highly perfected, simple, and of absolutely guaran- 


teed quality. 


In the simplicity cf the above and absence of 


exaggeration Miss Erne has succeeded admirably. 


(Signed) Of heehee 


Alab 


Send 


lurn your old house 


LOOK FOR THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED. 
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into a new home 
EDECORATE! Do away with dingy 


walls. Modernize the rooms now so 
familiar to all who enter them that they no 
longer make an impression. It can be done 
easily, quickly, economically—without much 
fuss or trouble, if you use 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


astine mixes with cold water and can then be applied to 


plaster, wall-board—any interior surface. The many standard 
colors of Alabastine intermix perfectly to form numberless others 
matching or harmonizing perfectly with rugs or draperies. 


Alabastine is for sale at all good stores selling paints, and will 


be used by decorators if you request it. s 
cards of plain Alabastine and the Alabastine-Opaline Process. 


Ask to see sample 


for literature showing the most up-to-date and popular 


coloring of interior walls. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY, @aaNb RAPIDS - 


VILLE AVENUE 
653 GRANDVI MICH. 
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This Free Test 


Has brought prettier teeth to millions 


The prettier teeth you see everywhere 
now probably came in this way. 


The owners accepted this ten-day test. 
They found a way to combat film on 
teeth. Now, as long as they live, they 
may enjoy whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 


The same way is open to you, and 
your dentist will urge you to take it. 


The war on film 


Dentists, the world over, have declared 
a war on film. That is the cause of dingy 
teeth—the cause of most tooth troubles. 

A viscous film clings to the teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. Old brush- 
ing methods left much of it intact. Then 
it formed the basis of thin, cloudy coats, 
including tartar. Most people’s teeth lost 
luster in that way. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Very few people have escaped these 
troubles caused by film. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to combat that film. Able 
authorities have amply proved their 
efficiency. So leading dentists the world 


over now advise their daily use. 


__10-Day Tube Free_“° 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 214, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Fe SS © Wee we Ye or outa Ete ay ele 


‘A new-type tooth paste has been cre- 
ated, avoiding old mistakes: The name 
is -Pepsodent.---It, does: what modern 
science seeks. These two great film com- 
batants are embodied ig it. 


Aids nature’s fight 


also multiplies Nature's 
tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. One is the starch digestant in 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits: which cling to teeth, In fer- 
menting they form acid. 

It also multiplies the alkalinity of 
saliva. That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids—the cause of tooth decay. 


Thus Pepsodent gives to both these 
factors a manifold effect: 


Pepsodent 
great 


Show them the way 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. 


One week will convince you that Pep- 
sodent brings a new era in tooth protec- 
tion. Then show the results to your 
children. Teach them this way. Modern 
dentists advise that children use Pepso- 
dent from the time the first tooth appears. 


This is important to you and yours. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly all the 
world over now. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 
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, CLERKS . 
WA IBY U.s GOVERNMENT 


NTL! 
$1600 to $2300 WRUEs ccnp eee 
immediately for full list U. 8S. Government; big td 


permanent” positions, - now obtainable, 
as to how to get quick appointment. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H-236, Rochester, N,Y, 


and’ “instructions 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP, BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable, 
Weavers-are ed with orders, 
Be sure tosend for free loom book, It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms, 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 226 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y, 


Children of Yesterday 


(Continued from page 22) 


The incoming ,train was due in five 
minutes. She had a fresh passenger to 
pick up. 

By collusion with Larry, it had been 
arranged that Claire should be alone 
in the library when they got back. 

Her mother brought Rod in to her 
there. 

He was calm enough until he saw 
her, when he began to breathe heavily. 

“Claire!’”’ he burst out in a queer, 
hoarse voice. 

“Rod! O—Mother!” the girl fal- 
tered. ‘How could you? Why did you? 
I was going to set him free.” 

“But I don’t want to be free!’ pro- 
tested the boy, almost erying. “I want 
you, Claire! I know we do nothing 
but fight when we’re together, but all 
the same, if you’re not coming back to 
me I’d rather not live!” 

Agnes put out a hand to each. 

“Come here, children,” she said au- 
thoritatively. “Come here, both of 
you.” 


HEY obeyed because they were al- 

most literally children, accustomed 
still to be told what to do; more amen- 
able to beneficent influence than either 
would have been willing to admit; their 
self-confidence only simulated; their 
arrogance pathetic, their ignorance co- 
lossal, their youth, in-matters of judg- 
ment, a heavy handicap. 

She pulled them toward one another 
until they were well within the mag- 
netic sphere, and then, when nothing 
eould have dragged them apart, she 
stole softly out of the room. 

Lois was standing all by herself in 
the hall. She seemed trying to recall 
something, for her smooth forehead was 
wrinkled delicately. The hair had come 


’ down that she had failed to fasten se- 


curely, and hung halfway to her waist 
in heavy, burnished points. Her amber 
lashes swept her cheeks. 

She lifted to her mother’s those curi- 
ous, dappled eyes of hers, eyes flecked 
with green and amber, so suggestive 
of sunlight drifting through leaves. 

“T’ve been having the same dream,” 
she confided, “every night since Claire 
came home. Nothing much happens in 
it, so I don’t see why I should. In the 
morning I can only remember parts of 
it. But they’re the same parts, so I 
know it’s the same dream.” 

Agnes put her hands on the shoulders 
that would one day be exquisitely 
moulded, but were angular as yet. 

“Try to tell me,” she invited. 

Lois frowned, perplexed. 

“The sea was in it,” she hesitated. 
“And red berries, and—and little ships 
with purple sails. We were all over 
the place, running, and playing, and 
laughing,—Jack, and I, and Claire. 
Jane was with us, and some horse, 
I don’t remember Dad being anywhere, 
and I didn’t see you, but I can’t get 
over the feeling that you were some- 
where around.” 

Her mother lifted one of the heavy 
strands, and stood holding it musingly 
between her thumb and forefinger. 
Then she laid it back with the rest of 
the mass, and stroked it. Last of all, 
she kissed Lois exactly in the middle 
of her bright, burnished head, and 
smiled mysteriously. 


True Tales of the Forest 


(Continued from page 21); 


listen, while even then his enemy was 
making ready to leap upon him again, 
Malsun heard the sound of fleet running 
feet—his comrades had heard his eall 
for aid! 

So also had old White Claw, his mer- 


_ ciless foe, and not waiting to meet the 


wolf pack, he sneaked away. 

Then, leaping, whining, gathering 
about their poor old leader, the wolves 
came to his aid. . Then when old Mal- 
sun the leader finally was able to rise 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of | 
Milk Modification 
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Roger H., 
Burnett, 


Vata 


Lewistown, 
Missouri. 
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Write now and ask us to mail you 
a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 
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Mellin’s Food Co., | Boston, Mass. 


Untensive resident 


TEA-ROOM 
TRAINING 


$375.15 ONE DAY | 


WITH THIS MACHI 


-3 Profitabl hb pours in--Crisp- 
af ettes delicions--people can’t cot 
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NOW is the time of opportunity! Good times | 
coming back, Conditions growing ‘better. 
Make and sell Crispettes with this ‘ 
Chances for quick success bright, It’s th 
i. business for you. Gibbs reports $50 pro- 
. fit the first night, Ira Shook, Flint, took in 
$375.75 inoneday. Kellogg $700 shead 
after two weeks. $1,000 month easily poe- 
sible. You willmake money from very 
start. You won't be scrambling for @ job. 
Won't have to take reduced wages. You will 
have made your place. Will be on the road to 
fortune. Demand for Crispettes enormous. A 
delicious confection, Nothing like it, Amaz- 
ing profits. Little capital required, 
ence unnecessary, nd post card for 
trated booklet. Contains enthusiastic let 
from successful men, Shows their places of: 
business, Tells how to aw tos yr 
and all other information: Ive free 
Write now. — - ee 


LONG EAKIN 
1033 Migh Street 


S COMPA 
Springfield, Ohio 


Bo cna beeen eo 


former 
cathotele, Write for Booklet" 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 West 42nd Su, NEW 


at 


Holiday Shopping at the Four Corners 


Select Your 


Gifts in Plenty of Time 


To Embroider Them at Your Leisure 


10-22-224—-Girl’s Jumper Dress—Stamped and 
partly made up on tan suiting, including brown 
belt and trimming for bottom of skirt to sew 
on. 12 yr. size 95c, 14 yr. size $1.00. Perforated 
pattern of the design 15c. 

10-22-225A—-Rompers with separate slip-on 
apron to match. Completely made up on fast- 
colored blue suiting with checked trimmings 
sewed on and chickens to applique; 4 yr. $1.40; 
6 yr. $1.50; 1 skein blue floss 4c; transfer pat- 
tern of chickens 15c. 

10-22-225B—Rompers, same style as 10-22- 
225A—Completely made up on unbleached mus- 
lin with cretonne trimming sewed on instead of 
ehecks. 4 yr. 85c, 6 yr. 90c. 

10-22-226—Child’s dress stamped and partly 
made up on tan suiting. 6 yr. size 80c, 8 yr. 
size 85c. Perforated pattern 15c. 

Seams and edges are finished with running 
stitch in brown, overcast with tan floss, giving 
a rolled effect. 


10-22-227—Lunch cloth. 54 inches square, 
with the four corners cut to form baskets. 
Stamped on linene $1.10, on real linen $2.25. 
Order 2 balls delft blue crochet cotton 12c; 
and 10 skeins of light and dark blue, six 
strand for the embroidery. 40c. 
10-22-228—Napkins, 18 inches square with 
one corner stamped in the shape of a basket; 
on linene, 1 napkin 15c, 4 napkins 55¢c; on 
real linen, 1 napkin 30c, 4 napkins $1.00. 
The edges of lunch cloth and napkins are 
machine hemstitched and then crochet is 
made into the holes—5 double crochet, 3 
chain stitches, space of 1 hemstitch hole, 
continue. To turn corners, use double cro- 
chet, omitting the space. Fill out the ex- 
treme corner with several doubles in one 
hemstitch hole to make corner lie flat 


10-22-229—Bufict scarf with appliqne grape 
design, 18x50 inches. Stamped on black 
sateen with applique grapes in blue and 
green leaves 90c. Perforated pattern 15c. 


Send 10c for 
Womaws World 
Book of Stamped 
Goods and Trans- 
fer Patterns. 


October Features 


Exclusive to Woman’s World 


ay HE popular basket design is here adapted 


in a new and charming manner for a lunch 
cloth by Sadie P. Le Sueur. The grape design 
on the black sateen runner and the children’s 
dresses are repeated with lower prices because 
of their great popularity when featured in pre- 
vious issues. The cushions and the applique 
towels will be recognized by many of our read- 10-22-230—Round pillow in 


ers as the quaint and unusual work of John wild rose design, 18x18 inches 
Then Stamped on black sateen front, 
‘ back and sides, with pink and 

, 4 green appliques and pink piping 

We guarantee satisfaction in every way on 70c. Stamped on _ unbleached 
everything presented or money will be immedi- muslin 55c. Perforated pattern 


lic. 
ately refunded. 10-22-23 i i 
-22-231— é 
2-22-234—Basket towel (on the / Sisaincnecis stamped on ae 
rack) is stamped for scalloping. V FF bleached muslin with patches 
2-22-235—-Daisy design (on the ery j 45c. Perforated pattern 15c. 
rack) is stamped for scalloping. d 1 Pri d! 10-22-232—Parasol pillow, 18x 
_2-22-236—Flower Pot ease Mo erate Y rice f 18 inches. Stamped on tan crash, 
Fe eiened hands) is al- front, back and cretonne patches 
. n Z 50c. Perforated pattern 15c. 
_2-22-237—Bowl and eS a Order by munber 10-22-233—Stork and baby pil- 
sign includes Se ie a ders? low, 18x15 inches, front and 
rose rick rack neers whic Rec = and send orders to pack. Stamped on light blue 
CS abe into the hem as Hlarrict Jlarper, crepe with white crepe ruffie and 
. f : 7 2s World applique patches 7T0c. Perfor- 
2-22-238 — Kitten towel with Woman's W Wetted patterir sec. 
blue appliques and ends already Chicago. 
hemstitched. ‘ 
2-22-239-—Chick towel with 
yellow chicks to applique and 
ends already hemstitched. 


Order orange, black, yellow 
and brown six-strand at 4c a 
skein for the cross-stitch black- 
eyed Susans. 


Of the six towels shown the first three 
are to be embroidered and the other three, 
which are especially designed for children, 
are to be appliqued. Each towel is stamped 
on good quality huck, 18x33 inches. Any 
three towels will be sent for 90c, or 1 for 35c, 
Order by number. 


Perforated pattern of 
10-22-234, 235 or 236— 
15¢e each. 

Transter pattern of 
10-22-237, 238 or 239— 
15¢e each. 
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Woman’s World 


A Simple Lesson in Fall Millinery 


ATS for fall and winter show a 
wide variety of styles. The large 
hat appears for dress and more 
fermal wear to balance the fashions for 
longer skirts. Ostrich and the newer, 
glycerine ostrich feathers make a_ soft 
and becoming trim, and flowers of all 
colors blending with the costume are 
much used. 
Three hats are shown giving the buck- 
ram shape, a photograph and a sugges- 
tion for a second style of trimming. 


All Around Hat 


HE first, an all-around street hat, is developed in 

sand velvet,‘a smart and practical shade. This should 
be an easy hat for the amateur to make. 
shirring is a new note and mueh used. 

Materials required : 

Buckram frame—crown and brim separate, if possible. 

One and a half yards 18-inch velvet on the bias. 

Left-over yarn in many shades for flowers. 

Buckram for foundation of flowers. 

Black beads for centers of flowers. 

To shirr velvet evenly and not show the stitches, sew on 
the wrong side, leaving the hap smooth. Tnis entire hat 
is made on the bias. If you do not buy velvet already on 
the bias be sure to eut a true bias. To get the correct 
length of material for shirring measure once and 4 half 
around the shape—whether crown or brim. The material 
for the crown is 9 inches in width and 40 inches in length. 
To make 1% yds. of 18-ineh velvet do for this erown and 
brim the crown should be made from a strip 18x20 in. cut 
into two 9x20 strips. Join ends together. Now, with a 
bit of chalk, mark your lines 1 inch apart on the wrong 


side. Proceed to shirr along these lines with short, even 
stitches, Make each line separate, When the whole piece 


The all-over 


is gathered, fit the velvet over the crown, face downward. 
Draw your threads to gather up velvet and tie each thread 
securely, When fitted over crown in good shape, take off 
and reverse—make an incision in top of crown 1% inches 
long, pull the raw edge of the velvet in whole and sew in 
place on the inside of buckram crown. Draw velvet to 
lower edge of crown and sew in place. Take bias strip of 
the same material 1 inch wide and bind bottom edge of 
crown, 5 ‘4 
or facing of brim, take bias strip 5 inches wide and 
1% yards long. Join and also: mark your lines with 
chalk, same as crown. Shirr and fit to brim, drawing 
threads in same as for crown and tie in place. Gather 
on edge and sew to brim edge, then fit the velvet to 
head-size and sew in place. 


Tf unable to 
obtain 
buckram 
shapes ea 
actly like 
the sket- 
ches, .the 
amount © of 
material 
can be 
changed ‘to 
fit the 
shape, 


For upper side of brim take bias strip 5 inches through 
and 38 inches long. This is not shirred. Join; now 
pin raw edge to edge of brim to meet the shirred edge 
and sew in place. Next, let velvet drop into place 
in bowl of brim and pleat tiny pleats 1 inch apart; sewing 
into head size. 

Next use bias binding 14% inches wide. Sew to outer 
edge of brim. Roll this binding over the edge and slip- 
stitch on‘inside of brim. Next fit and sew crown to brim. 
Be sure.to have center of crown to center of brim. 

The yarn flowers are easily made and very effective. 
Take buckram disks, one 2%-inch diameter, five 2-inch 
diameter and four 1%-inch diameter. Cover with scraps 
of velvet or silk. Now take yarn one color for each 
disk, using a double strand. With a large eyed needle 
cover entire disk with yarn loops—made over an ordinary 
pencil, Now with a pair of scissors cut each loop and 


Designs and Directions by KATHARINE M.SCHOLL | : 


clip the yarn in order to give a fuzzy effect. 

This model can be made to wear with a sweater and 
the same yarns used for flowers as in the sweater, or, in- 
stead of velvet, it can be made of the material of a suit 
or dress. Instead of the yarn flowers a pom pom can be 
used as shown in the sketch. Use four or five black 
beads for centers of flowers, . y 


Turban 


HE Turban, on Russian lines, is a most becoming 

style for the matron and also for a younger woman, 
This is developed in black panne velvet, a bit of bright 
brocade and a twist of silver tissue. The note of metallic 
trimmings and edges was never so strong as this season 
Gold can be substituted for the silver, 


a \ 


In buying mate- 
rials specify .“‘on 
the bias” or “on 
the straight,’ as 
given in the direc- 


os 


These hats were 
made by an experi- 
eneed and successful 
designer of millinery. 


‘ 


Materials required for the turban are as follows: 
Buckram shape consisting of crown, cuff and visor, 
The cuff is the piece over which the drapes are sewed, 
The visor is the short brim-effect next to the face which 
is especially becoming to an older woman or one who 
wears glasses. o ; 
Corner of brocade 13 inches. 
. One-half yard silver tissue % yard in width, to be eut 
into four bias strips. These should be joined together to 
form a strip about 48 inches long. “a : 
One and one-half yds. velvet. at ee, 
The crown of the turban is covered first. Take oval 
tip 10x11 inches and cover — (Continued on page §1) 
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Insertions, and 
Medallions 
HIS book is full of new de- 


signs for those little extra 
touches that turn a house into a 
real home—many of them so 
simple you can teach the children 
how to make them. 


Dainty towel insertions add 
individuality to your guest's wel- 
come, pretty center-pieces lend 
distinction to your table service, 

Ege ~and many a summer frock or bit 
Hoe ER ee a8 of lingerie owes its charm to 
Pah erate i etl : medallions worked by nimble 


Beading Pattern - - ‘Ee : Se S. “ fingers. 
Beading and Edgings : Sa, Eee i 
Bread Tray Pattern - 
Center-piece - - - 


Your friends will appreciate your 
ter-p work in their homes, if the beauty 

bo ted SaaS dt and serviceableness have been as- 
ee ae ; 3 a 52.55 A 

Corner Medallions - - - - ae ats SHES ores ; sured by your use of J. & P. Coats 

Dining-Room Patterns- - -  - ” Mercerized C roche t—always so 

Doily to Match Center-piece- - — 744 brilliant, soft, and durable. 

Doily Edgings - - - - - - : 

ee ears Directiehs 2a ee: See j (es ie ree ae If your dealer cannot supply you 
ging Patterns - - - - - - Reet BEE. EG Beret: cena AS BS 2 23 ; 

Initial Medallion - - - - - - Mn ice ee eee BS =@ with J. &. P. Coats Book No. 5, send 

Insertion, End Library Table Runner Ices ora Te age : eo) . ; i ea aie aS ten cents to 

Insertion Patterns - - - - - - Bete ghee: eA oe eu) 

Seen Ea as ae - Le 2s Gi: heey, | THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 

Medallion Patterns - ereaae PK Urner = ii Pe hw i 

Medallion Patterns - = < ap Sar ey ee PLE Eero: : — Dept. 8] 

Musical Scarf Patt - “ : SY ee ry i Seesoae: > ; : 

Motes Eigen 2 tee Pa eee TPS SCR f 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Piano Scarf - - - Bae ' ; : 

Pillow Case Insertion 

Sheet Insertion - - 

Towel Insertions - 

Uses for Edgings 

Uses for Medallions 

Yoke. 2% oe 
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Her Doctor Advised it 


Ba JEAN TUCKER, the little daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrest A. Tucker of 1362 
N. Olney St., Indianapolis, Ind., is a splendid, 
vigorous example of the value of Eagle Brand, 
the famous baby food. Betty's food did not 


agree with her at first. 


Then her doctor 


recommended Eagle Brand. “In ten days she 
showed a remarkable gain,” says Mrs. Tucker. 


“We owe her health to Eagle Brand Milk.” 


Start your baby right! 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building 


eee 


New York 


oo 


wees 


For the Woman Who Loves Embroidery 


No. 94—Beautiful Three-piece Dresser 
Set for French Knot and Outline’ Embroidery. 
Stamped on white linen-finished Indian Head 
and Hemstitched for Crochet Edge, including 
8 skeins of Embroidery Cotton, 


Size 18 x36 89 e Size 18x45 98 

Special OIC § Special IOC. 
Centerpieces can be furnished Hem- 
stitched for Crochet Edge if you add extra to the 
prices quoted for the 36 inch 40c, 45 inch 50c, 


54 inch 60c. Napkins, set of four 60c. 
Baffet Set 40c. We Pay Postage. 


No. 95—-Lunch Cloth with artistic Basket of 
small Roses and Bowknots, for Outline and Knot 
Embroidery stamped with outlime for 
Crochet Edge on Linen-finished Indiam Head, 


36 inch, including 10 skeins of Cotton, 83e; § 


45 inch iucluding 12 skeins of Cotton, $1.10; 
54 inch includin3 18 skeins of Cotton, $1.79. 


Napkins, 16 inch, (set of four 45c). 


Buffet Set, includ. 7 skeins of Cotton, 59¢ 
(larZe oval 18x27 and 2-12 inch Doilies) > 


COLOR CHART included FREE with order. 
Send atrial order today. Satisiaction guaranteed or your money back. 


Ask for Free Embroidery Catalog No. 23 


showing the largest variety of stamped Roods, such as Infants Wear, Centerpieces, Table Goths, 


Buffet and Luncheon Sets, Monograms, 


erforated Patterns, a full line of Yard Linens. D, M 


Crochet and Embroidery Cotton and Needlework Supplies. All at money-saving prices. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, °°° SEE Minnea 1899 "CHICAGO, ILL. 


ver 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 9) 


answered quite frankly, ‘Never a 
thought, Daddy Jim.’ But she blushed 
and dropped her eyes, and I’m not so 
sure. I don’t want to seem like a 
harsh, cruel parent, but I don’t want 
any—foolishness. I want to save her 
from anything that would mar her fine- 
ness the least little bit. And so I’m 
going to ask you to be on guard—while 
she’s sway from me.” 

Doctor Billy leaned rather weakly 
against the car. ‘Somehow, I hadn’t 
realized it was time to think about— 
things like that,” he said gravely. 

“Well, maybe it isn’t,” said Daddy 
Jim, “but I just wanted to be on the 
safe side—to have your promise.” 

Doctor Billy nodded. ‘You certain- 
ly have it. If Old Dog Tray was as 
faithful a watch dog as he was a friend, 
he won’t have a thing on me!” he said 
gaily, but his heart seemed suddenly to 
have grown too small for him. Youth 
was so changeable—so elusive! 


YLVIA came running out of the house 

just then. To Doctor Billy it seemed 
only yesterday that she had come run- 
ning down the road to meet him with 
the white butterfly clasped in her hands. 
To the casual observer she didn’t look 
very grown up. ‘To be sure she was 
taller and more slender, and she had 
pinned her yellow curls into a loose 
knot at the back of her neck, just as 
she used to do when she played “lady” 
with the pretty dresses that she found 
in the little: green trunk in the attie. 
But—yes, there was a subtle something 
about the eyes that was different— 
more thoughtful—more womanly. 

“Are they all in?” she called gaily. 
She danced over to the car and peered 
over the side at the boxes and baskets 
packed into the tonneau. 

“All ready but the last load and the 
lady herself,” replied Doctor Billy 
fanning himself with his straw hat, 
and affecting great fatigue. “Now in 
the name of suffering humanity, mum, 
don’t tell us we haven’t packed your 
goods and chattels in there properly, 
for we're nothing but poor weak men, 
and there’s a limit to our powers of en- 
durance you know, and if we had to 
rearrange them, I know that I for one, 
should faint by the wayside—How 
about you, Mr. Gray!” 

Sylvia laughed. “Don’t worry, I 
think it’s beautifully packed—and you 
needn’t rearrange a thing. The last 
load and the lady herself won’t be ready 
though until Friday, so you'll have a 
chance to rest up in the meantime.” 

Daddy Jim laid his hand tenderly 
on the top of Sylvia’s bright head. 
“There’s something I want to instruct 
you about, Doctor Billy,” he said. “I 
charge you to see that she doesn’t do 
her hair up in any of these outlandish 
ways that seem to be the fashion just 
now. She’s to keep on wearing it with 
ribbons.” 

“But Daddy Jim,” said Sylvia with 
a mischievous twinkle in her eye, “you 
said there were to be no beaux.” 

Doctor Billy nodded gravely. “I 
understand, perfectly,” he said solemn- 
ly. “Bows in the hair but no beaux 
in the heart. He smiled down at Syl- 
via. For a swift moment her eyes met 
his, then quickly she looked away. 

“Well, good night, everybody, I'll be 
out tomorrow, maybe, if nobody breaks 
a collarbone or suddenly develops 
mumps.” And he waved goodbye as he 
drove off, : 

The next afternoon Sylvia trudged 
slowly up the hill to the Lonely Lady’s 
where the two had been spending three 
or four afternoons a week sewimg for 
Sylvia. The former remembering her 
own high school days, and knowing 
a girl’s love for pretty clothes, suggested 
to Daddy Jim, that she be given the 
pleasure of helping during the summer 
with Sylvia’s wardrobe. He had been 
only too glad to delegate the responsi- 

(Continued on page 43) 


Woman’s World 


“‘The recollection of QUALITY 
remains long after the PRICE 
is forgotten’’ —E. C. Simmons 

Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Of, 


For better work! 
Here is your best assurance 


of easy, accurate cutting and 
downright satisfaction. 
Keen Kutter blades stay 
true and cut clean to the 
very points. 


There is a complete line 
of long-lived Keen Kutter 
scissors and shears for 
every purpose. Use them. 
Sold by leading dealers 


everywhere, 


KEEN 
TIE 


————————————————————E—E—————— 


Yarn 


direct from mill 
144% to 25% per oz. 


Finest quality Peace Dale Yarns. A 
yarn for every kind of knitting. Free 
from knots, soft and smooth, smartest 
new colors. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for over 100 beautiful samples 
free. Peace Dale Mills, Dept.870, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Why tolerate them? 
were not born f 
For years well 
have remoyed them with 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream 
It clears the skin, making & 
white and smooth. Causes no 
downy growth. Write to us i& 
your druggist has no lo 
50c a jar. in 
package. Money refunded ¢f 
3 unsatisfactory. nd for book- 
: ; flow sold let ‘‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair?’ 
; Durpleand Ml of helpful beauty hints, 
© > goldbox. Stillman Cream Co.. Dept 12, Aurora, IL 


You 


La8lAcy 


Face Powber 


“How the elusive perfume of Lablache takes 
me back! Grandmother’s lightly powdered 
cheek—Mother’s dimpled chin—and ome.” 
Fifty years of dainty custom—three generations 
have established Lablache 

as the finishing touch to 

the toilette of well- 

groomed women. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 500. 
a hox of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sesa 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept.49 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


oS 
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Novel Doily Set 


Glass Towelling with Crocheted Edges 
Designs by BLANCHE W. KERR 


VERY housekeeper is well ac- 
E quainted with this clean-looking, 
substantial linen as “glass towel- 
ing.” Here it is transformed into a 


breakfast set the most fastidious will 
enjoy. The set on the table is: 


A runner a yard long. 
Napkins two out of a yard. 
Doilies three out of a yard. 


The edge is first cut out of paper— 
a simple shallow scallop with indenta- 


‘tions an inch deep. Fold the paper to 


get both sides the same and then mark 
the outline on the linen. On the napkin 
and runner the spacing is wider than on 
the doily, so cut two patterns. On the 
runner there is an indentation in the 
center of either side. Be sure each piece 
is plainly marked in scallops, then have 
them machine hemstitched in white. 


With No. 40 mercerized, hard-twisted 
crochet cotton and with a No. 14 steel 
needle crochet all around this hem- 
stitched edge, cutting the linen away up 
to an eighth of an inch of the hem- 
stitching. Do this one side at a time as 
this linen is loosely woven and ravels 
easily. 

Second Row.—Filet Crochet into every 
two stitches, being careful not to full the 
edge as you work into the indentations, 
work in straight, turn back for. five 
squares, the center one a solid stitch; 
turn, 1 open, 1 solid, 1 open, 1 solid, 
turn on the next open mesh, the center 
of the next row is solid and the rest 
open and the last row open. This makes 
a flower shape. 

Third Row.—Two double crochet over 
chain with picot of four chains every 
other square. 


A Simple Lesson in Fall Millinery 


(Continued from page 38) 


smoothly with velvet, sewing it along 
edge. For the visor take a bias strip of 
velvet 3 inches through and 27 inches 
long. Join and stretch to fit, sewing 
it in place 1 inch inside and 2 inches 
outside. Take triangle of brocade or 
any fancy material, 13 inches in width 
and drape across front of cuff. Next 
have bias strip 9 inches through bias 
and 1% yards long, or two strips of 
18-inch velvet sewed together. Begin 
the drape 2 inches to the left of center 
front, fold velvet into soft graceful folds 
and bring the drape around the turban 
crossing in front to the right side as 
photograph shows. 

Cut silver tissue in bias strips 6 
in. wide and about 12 in. long—place 


in folds along the edge of black velvet 
drape. 

This turban can have a feather to 
give height to the wearer, as shown in 
the sketch. 

Large Hat 

The third hat, of the becoming mush- 
room shape, is developed in black Lyons 
velvet for the top brim, with a facing of 
wood brown velvet. This is one of the 
latest shades and most becoming to 
bionde or brunette. 

Materials required: 

Buckram frame (crown and brim 
separate if possible). 

One yd. black velvet on the straight 
for crown and top of brim. 

(Continued on page 51) 


Plate doily in the set photographed at the top of the page. 
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200—Centerpiece 


201—Tubing for Two Pillows 199—Scarf & Pin Cushion Top 
85c 36-Inch $1.00 


42-Inch Tubing $1.65 
45-Inch Tubing $1.75 


Above prices obtain except in Canada and foreign countries 


© 


This very charming Boudoir Set but suggests a few of the rich looking 
pieces which you can procure with the floss and everything complete in 


ROvAL ZY society 


Embroidery Package Outfits 


If you have never tested the merits of these packages we urge you to 
make a trial of one of the articles illustrated. The excellent quality, 
character of design and value will astonish you. Scarf and Center are 
of pure white Clover Bleach, a material of the same weave and finish 
as linen. Pillow tubing is of an extra fine quality and the attractive 
embroidery is colored patchwork, which is supplied in the package with 
sufficient Royal Society Boil Proof floss for the embroidery and a com- 
plete working diagram that is a perfect guide even for those who have 
never embroidered. 


There are exquisite Baby Clothes, Children’s Dresses of style and smart- 
ness, dainty Undergarments, Negligees, Aprons, Luncheon Sets, Towels, 
Card Table Covers, Scarfs, Pillows, Centerpieces, Tie Racks, Collar 
and Laundry Bags, “Tumbledum” dolls for kiddies, Novelties, etc. 


You will be surprised at the style and quality these articles carry, their 
convenience and economy. “Everything is in the package” and prices 
range from only 35c to $2.00. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


© 


ANOTHER NEW WAY to employ nimble fingers is suggested by the 
handsome silk Lamp Shade in this illustration. It is made with Royal 
Society Sweater Twist of remarkable beauty and lustre. This twist is 
different from all similar materials in its distinct advantages of fibre, 
smoothness and fastness of colors which are dyed with special dyes in all 
the fashionable shades. It is put up in both spools and hanks. 


Sweater Twist is ideal for crocheting silk sweaters, tams, hand bags, 
scarfs, fringes, girdles, insertions for silk bedspreads, lamp shades, etc. 
The New Royal Society Lamp Shade and Medallion Book No. 21 
10c in U. S.—15c Elsewhere 


Directions for winding the frames, covering, crocheting, making fringe, 
etc. are given. There is a variety of elegant and artistic shades in this 
book, also handsome crocheted medallions for a world of different uses. 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 


Union Square West New York City 


Royal Society Art Needlework 
Materials are sold by dealers 
everywhere. 
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Fabric Shop Extends 
[ts Advantages To You 


You can have every advantage, every 
privilege of the New York City shop- 
per—with choice of the newest and 
most fashionable Dress Silks, Woolens and | 
Cottons as soon as produced—at prices | 
that no concern in the country will match. 


This establishment—famous in the trade 
for its wonderful merchandising—is extend- 
ing its shopping facilities, and personal 
service to you, wherever you are. It is 
giving you earliest choice of fabrics.’ It 
guarantees you lowest known prices. 

This thirty year old house has grown to 
greatness by performance—by keeping 
faith with the public. 

It presents a collection of the world’s best 
Silks and Woolens, Dress Trimmings and © 
Laces that challenges competition. From 
this great stock is selected the specimen 
values quoted below. 


New Pillow-Slip Designs 
A Tuck-in and A Day Pillow 
By BLANCHE W. KERR 


start in center and work out, wind- 
ing once around each rib; keep the rib 
uppermost so that it stands out clearly, 
as a line from center 
to outside. 
The Maltese Cross 
is worked from 
corner to center; 


The tuck-in pillow at the top of the 
page can be made of any inexpensive 
materials. ‘The weaving represents a 
great deal of time, though the 
stitches are simple, ‘This one is 
made of gingham blocked off 
in even 
Squares 


Over 3,000) 


° 3 ff and is com- then two stitches A TRIAL ORDER 
pletely on each side of by. mail, for any of these prep tonal 
“Wy Yo >orner, abrics will make you our friend an 
filled. This © . . permanent patron because it will un- 
can be done, k eeping questionably save you money. 


within 
one-third 
of the to- 
tal space. 
on a side 
Weave in 


“Dhis beats them all !!” 


That’s what millions of women 
will say when they see the 3,000 
styles and bargains presented in 
PHILIPSBORN’S Shopping Guide 


Check or money order must accom- 
pany all orders. We cannot afford to 
sell as we do and maintain a costly 
C. O. D.- system ef doing business. 
Every order filled same day as re- 
ceived—No Delays, No Disappoint- 
ments, 


Essex Canton Crepe, $3.25 Yd. 


or the three 
designs 
givenin di- 
agram may 
be used as 
aborder 


Working patterns for the three differ- 
ent kinds of weaving used in the 
tuck-in pillow, 


Q and out : 
; pattern an ov Satin face and = plain—the fabric 
for Fall and Winter. Bets. Cahir over these Fashion picks for popularity this Fall. 
“ a J 5 2 3 e . i n ric ee ck, navy, f: 
312 -Page Style Book oblong doilies barred linen towelling, stitches, making four solid arms to the Rablascolnne ial cxceutionat anaes: 
FREE ON REQUEST with these designs as a border,: would. eross. heavy yok sole and eis On Regnier 
- . ake 3 ¢ C The sizes of these pillows may vary Fe gta eee ee 
. A h make a handsome hmeheon ‘set. s Y; price by mail prepaideecccc 2... ‘$3.25 
Bargain surprises that will make your eyes but should be small, as the name “tuck a 


The material used in this design is é 
checked off in 34-inch squares, and three in” suggests, to make any chair com- 


Quaker CantonCrepe,$1.89 Yd. 


dancei Styles that no other mail order house - 
All-wool, 42 inches wide; popular for 


¢an match in smartness, beautyand becom- 


: ° : E ‘ ‘se squares < epovered eac TAY “te » This one is 9 x 17 inches Fall and Winter dresses; woven of 
ingness. It offers the richest and most varied f these squares sar haa dl ach way pagel ee bt icht I t eith 2 finest soft finish, all-wool yarns, thor- 
with each design. White cotton is used. with 1% in, straight hem at either oughly sporiged and shrunken. ahaden 


collection of “‘extra values’’ in the 32 years’ 
history of PHILIPSBORN’S—the oldest and 
largest exclusive mail order apparel house in 


include navy, copen, Belgian blue, sil- 
ver gray, burgundy, reindeer, mid- 
night blue, taupe, garnet, plum, seal 


end, one end being open and tied with 


The eight-pointed star has 3 threads 
small tapes, so 


of white cot- 


: ; i ac the slip can be brown, hennz, tan, and others. Won- 

WwW : a oe ton in each To} » he , , 3 . : 
America. W ritefor your copy today} It’s your phistos ahd all dese RR MGCS aim ack: War be ek a fakenof and derful value ‘at our introductory 
LAST CHANCE! : + ¢ “ SESE price, by mail prepaid....... ssa. $1.89 


laundered. 


‘6 ” 
READY-TO-WEAR 
for the Entire Family 
The greatest “‘Ready-to-Wear”’ sale in mail 
order historyis now in fullswing. Everything 
goes—nothing reserved! Trainloadsof stand- 
ard, guaranteed merchandise — everything 
in wearing apparel for all the family—going 
at the lowest pricesin the U.S.A.! 
All PHILIPSBORN’S Styles endorsed by 
IRENE CASTLE, the famous style authority 
~~‘‘the best dressed woman in the world.’’ 


One Million Dollars 
to PREPAY Delivery 


PHILIPSBORN’S spend One Million 
Dollars annually to PREPAY all delivery 
charges right to the customer’s door! This is 
an added and extra saving. 


Money’s Worth or Money Back 
PHILIPSBORN’S guarantee is the most 


liberal in America. Our 32-year-old policy 
is to satisfy the customer. 


Last Chance! Send TODAY! 


Rush the Coupon or a Postal — it’s your 
LAST CHANCE to get a FREE COPY of 
PHILIPSBORN'S 312-page, Color-lilustrated 
Style and Shopping Guide. This advertisement 
will not appear again. Write! 


PHILIPSBORNS 


“Younded 1890 


are fastened in 
center. Start 
in center and 
weave in and 
out over these 
loose threads 


towards eor- 
ner. For the 
wheel pattern 
use the same 


number of 

elusters from side to center as used for 
the eight-pointed star. This makes the 
‘ribs or spokes of wheel. With thread 


Day pillow wit 


Block pattern for Filet insertion in day 
pillow, 


This day 
pillow slip, 
with filet in- 
sertion,is open 
at both ends. 
This new style 
is very prac- 
tieal for a sin- 
gle bed as it 
looks well from 
The slip illus- 
There is 


either side of the bed. 
trated measures 22x17 inches. 
1% in. hem at each end. 


h filet insertion 


All-Silk Duvetyne, $3.98 Yd. 
Our own importation; a most beauti- 
ful weave and finish in .an. unsur- 
passed line of shades—henna, tile, la- 
goon, sand, sapphire, gray, brown, 
periwinkle, heather, navy, white and 
dependable black. Will make stun- 
ning. wraps, dresses, suits, blouses; 
fine for millinery purposes. Will be 
sold as high as $7.95 in many high- 
class stores. Our introductory price, 
by mail “prepaid... See $3.98 


Spanish Lace, $1.95 Yd. 
Unusually beautiful for evening and 
afternoon gowns—nothing more ex- 
quisite for draping over soft silks and 
georgettes and for the entire over- 
dress. Cascades of this lace will be 
much in vogue this season, and there 
will be panels of lace and wide flow- 
ing sleeves giving graceful lines. 
Beautiful heavy quality; in black, 
white, navy, dark brown, ecru and 
silver gray. Value $3.50 a yard; in- 
troductory price, | by mail 
jt nS Ae SF Nk 


Dress Trimming, $6.50 Yd. 
36-inch wide Satin-Face Metal Cloth. 
Nothing softer nor prettier for an 
evening gown and for lining evening 
wraps. In gold, silver, steel, old gold, 
and combinations of orchid and sil- 
ver, jade and silver, navy and silver, 
honeydew and silver, nile and silver, 
red and gold, purple and gold, Amer- 
ican Beauty and gold. You will not 
match it under $8.98 a yard. Intro- 
ductory price, by mail prepaid....$6.50 


Samples of Any Fabric Sent On Request 


Orders for above items must be in our 
hands not later than December ist. 


W.W OPPENHEIM 


Department ~ 848 - Chicago, Ill. } 


“I Want a C. atalog” ] Americas Original and 
patna ey Most Famous fabric Shop 
8 inter e an opping Guide to 2 

i Meni ae Oe bees : Department B-1 

Po See ee ae eee State win bien: : Newark, New Jersey 

5 Kiba Akt isd ony ddnagnsagel 022k : In the Silk Center of the U. S. 
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Bissell’s Play Size Sweeper 
___ Really sweeps and teaches little girls tidy habits, 


Three models, at a quarter and up—a few cents 
‘ _-more in some sections—at dealers 


Good for 12 Years 


The average life of a Bissell is easily that 
long—based on millions used. See if any 
other sweeper can equal that record, or 
come nearit. Then decide on your sweeper. 
The ready-to-use, light and smooth-run- 
ning Bissell has been the best friend of 
three generations of housewives, the 
world’s most efficient and most widely 
used carpet sweeper. 

It alone has the famous ‘“‘Cyco”’ principle, 
which automatically takes up the wear of 
the brush and other parts, making it 
always do good work. 


BISSELLYS 


(‘‘Cyco”’ Ball Bearing) 


Carpet Sweeper 


Now priced as low as $5—slightly higher 
{n West and Canada—at most good fur- 
niture, hardware, carpet, housefurnishing 
and department stores. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
228 Erie St-, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


- EASY. NOW 
TO BATHE BABY 4% 


_ & baby bath-twub and dressing table ce . 
eombined. Fits on top of ordinary nl le b 
bath-tub, waist hich, or can be set on ga F | a(t 
table. Rubberized basin at one end is 
asaily filled from faucet or bath spray 
_ anddraina into tub underneath. Canvas dressing table at 
ether end affords convenient place for dressing baby — also 
i No back-breaking stooping. No fuss or mess. Does 
é@way with awkward lap-dressing and changing. Baby can be quick- 
jy bathed and dressed, averting danger of catching cold. White 
aneme! finish. Folds into small space. Ask your dealeror write for 
facts and special introductory offer. 
W. J. JACKSON CO. 
Dept. 12, 608 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Skin Troubles 


Scothed 
With Cuticura 


; As Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples} 
_  fifree of Cneee ‘Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 


© te 


Send for free bird book, “Cana- 
ries for Pleasure and Profit.’ 
Gives valuable information about 
breeding, training, rearing, feeding, 
care and _ full description of 
canaries. Written by an_ expert. 
Sent free together with samples 
of West’s Quality Bird Foods on receipt 
ot 10 cents stamps to cover mailing costs. 

- MAGNESIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Department 39 y Milwaukee, Wis. 
=. s West's. Quality Bird Foods fs 


- Sylvia of the Stubblse 


(Continued from page 40) 


bility to her, and many a happy hour 
had she and Sylvia spent, working over 
pretty gingham flounces, and serge 
seams. And more than one dainty ac- 
cessory had the Lonely Lady added to 
the practical little outfit, on the plea 
that she loved to work on the pretty 
things and there was really no use in 
making them for herself for she went 
out so little and had so little chance to 
wear tlrem. 

In the companionable hours they had 
spent together a new bond had sprung 
up between them. Ever since the time 
the Lonely Lady had come with her 
invalid brother to live at the big house 
on the hill, the Stubble folks had looked 
upon her with something of awe and 
suspicion. Her brother had died a few 
months after their arrival, and she had 
gone on living alone in the beautiful big 
place, mingling very little with her 
neighbors and rarely seen by them until 
Sylvia had made her aequaintance and 
introduced her to the other inhabitants 
of the little village. 


HE Joneses lived at the Lonely 

Lady’s now, Mrs. Jones helping 
about the house and Mr. Jones taking 
eare of the grounds and stock and gar- 
dens that were part of the big estate. 
Little Billy Jones was the cunningest 
youngster in the world, Sylvia thought, 
with bright hair like his mother’s, and 
dark eyes like his father’s and a “curly” 
mouth. 

To Sylvia there were “curly” mouths 
and “straight” mouths, just as there 
was curly hair and straight hair. Doc- 
tor Billy had a curly mouth; Daddy 
Jim’s was straight. There was some- 
thing strangely alike in the smiles of 
the two Billys; Sylvia thought it might 
have been because Doctor Billy had 
saved the little Jones’ Boy’s life when 
he was a baby. 

When Sylvia reached the Big House 
this sunny afternoon the Lonely Lady 
was not on the cool, shaded veranda 
where they were wont to sit and sew; 
but she caught a glimpse of a light dress 
through the ivy-covered trellis of the 
little summer house in the garden where 
the Lonely Lady often sat to read or 
sew when the weather was especially 
warm. Sylvia intending to surprise 
her, stole up softly on tip-toe. ; 

Then she stopped. She heard a 
man’s voice in the summer house— 
Doctor Billy’s voice—only it was 
deeper, more earnest than she had ever 
heard. it. “I’m the happiest person in 
the world, dear! And you mustn’t 
worry. We'll make it all right with 
Dad. He can’t help loving you as I 
love you—” 

Sylvia waited for no more. Down 
the hill she ran and across the road. 
Among the wilted little flowers in her 
own tiny garden she sank upon the 
ground. The day seemed suddenly to 
have grown chill and gray—the joy 
and brightness had gone out of it. All 
her: little world had turned topsy-turvy 
and she was left alone; sitting in the 
midst of it. Mechanically she began 


heaping up little mounds in the soft 


dry earth. Doctor Billy, her own dear 
Doctor Billy had deceived her. He had 
told her he wasn’t a Prince and never 
wanted to be one—and now, and now— 
She didn’t want Doctor Billy to be the 
Prince. She wanted Daddy Jim. Why, 
only the other day, here in this very 
place she had found out a wonderful 
secret. The Lonely Lady had been 
helping her revive some of her sick 
little flowers. Daddy Jim had come 
and helped them too, and when the 
Lonely Lady went home he had found 
her handkerchief where she had dropped 
it, and picking it up, had held the little 
soft white thing in both his big brown 
hands, as one holds something very 
dear and precious and then he had 
bowed his head over the little piece of 
(Continued on page 50) 


A luxurious toilet soap— 
with a charming fragrance 
and wholesome quality. 


Al your favorite store 
Large size cake 25c Generous medium size 10c 


ESTABLISHED 1806 
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Ghe Girl of Goday Ulex Cashmere ‘Bouquet 


COLGATE & CO. 


Monthly 


in. 


’ Better Knitting 


Preferred by home knitters 
everywhere because of their 
superior loftiness and lustre, 


and easy working qualities. 


AT DEPARTMENT AND 
ART NEEDLEWORK STORES 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct and you 
will receive a complete set of 
samples by return mail. 


(Name) 


Prospect Sales Company 
227 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Suppli 


(Address) 


NEW YORK CITY 


Prospect Sales Co. 
227 Fourth Ave. 


New York City. 


Please send me FREE 
every month the Prospect 
Style Bulletin. 


Prospect Monthly Style 


Bulletins 


ed free to Prospect 


Yarn Dealers 


COLGATE’S 
Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


1. Loosens Clinging Particles 


Colgate’s is a most trustworthy 
tooth cleanser for habitua! use. 
It offers the combined action 
of fine, non-gritty precipitated 
chalk and pure soap. Thus, in 
Colgate’s you get what modern 
science finds best. More denitists 
prescribe Colgate’s than anyother 
dentifrice. 


2. “Washes” Away 


Gritty, soapless pastes may show 
“quick results.” If you scoured 
away your skin Nature could 
replace that, but Nature will not 
replace téoth enamel once.it is 
wornaway. Use a safe dentifrice 
now, and avoid future régret. 


“‘They Fit Where Others Fail’”’ 


“WASH’— 
Don’t Scour Teeth! 


OU would not use a grit cleaner on 

your piano keys. You know what it 
would do‘to them. Ivory and teeth are 
made of the same basic substance.* Every 
time you scratch your teeth, they .are 
injured permanently. Protect the enamel 
of your teeth by using Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. 
-Est. 1806 ie 
NEW YORK 25 


~ Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly—no_ dentifrice does 
more. © A LARGE ‘tube 
costs 25c—why pay more? 


Fg a Be 


BEG. US PAT. OFF. TGR CO 


For the trimmest,smart- 
est, shapeliest styles— 
For “barefoot ease”. in 
their perfect fit; and— 


For the extra service and 
value and lasting satis- 
faction you demand— 
Look for the “Queen 
Quality” trade mark in 
your shoe buying. 


Agencies everywhere are featuring the newest creations 1n 


““Queen Quality” Famous Shoes for Women 
‘““Osteo-Tarsal’” patented-process, flexible-arch styles 


for all ages 


“Little Queen” and “Growing Queen” shoes for the 


When you buy these shoes you can be sure of 
more value at less cost than you have thought 


possible. 


Write the makers (or ’phone Tel-U-Where) for 
your dealer’s address and illustrated style book- 
It will mean real shoe satisfaction to you. 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Boston 20, Mass. 


let. 
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younger generation 
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" SHOES 


The Great Forties of a 
Woman’s Life 


(Continued from page 4) 


“Rachel, you’re a woman. Can you tell 
me why So many of your sex go in for 
the biggest work in the world totally 
unprepared ? A woman who is eolor- 
blind might as well try to paint a mas- 
terpiece, | as to rear a child without 
preparation. Every day in my practice 
I find ignorant mothers, helpless moth- 
ers, tearful mothers, but never one 
ashamed because she doesn’t know her 
own work. They are Women, many of 
them, who can entertain beautifully and 
who shine socially, but who view a new 
baby as though it were a dark mys- 
I’m sick to the heart sometimes, 
Rachel.” 

Alice’s words of the morning returned 
to me, ringing their chime straight to 
my heart, shedding clear light on my 
own questionings. “Doctoring was to 
be his profession—” Alice had said. 

I sat up very straight: “That’s my 
answer, doctor. Let me help women to 
make a profession of their motherhood. 
Let that be my work; yours lies in help- 
ing me.” 

The doctor steadied the steady old 
horse before saying, ‘“‘Now, then, Rachel, 
tell meas clearly and concisely as you 
ean just what you mean.” ~ 

“Well, you’ve admitted the need for 
training. You’ve admitted my equip- 
ment ‘to fill that need. But T’ll repeat 
you in'a way. I’ve “had almost the 
entire Care of my brothér’s three chil- 
dren, two since theywere born. I’ve 
been interested in and studied books 
‘on child care and child ‘ psychology. 
I’ve been able to go deep down beneath 


- a child’s actions to his motivés; that re- . 


quires patience and understanding. And 
besides the technical knowledge I’ve ac- 
quired, I love children ; I love to be with 
them, to play with them, to watch them.” 

Thought after thought raced through 
I was in a fine glow of rightful 
egotism, the egotism backed substan- 
tially by knowledge of one’s own forces. 
Not only now did I know my own 
powers, but I saw how to expend them ; 
[I saw the definite line stretched out for 
me to follow. 


Then it was I said: “Doctor, when- 


“ever you have a_ patient ‘giving all her 


thought.‘and energy to_ embroidering 
filmy batistes and designing ornate 
baby baskets for a little expected one, 
prescribe me to set her at more vital 
work, to show her the wonders of the 


-child coming to her, to give her real 


values. Where little Mrs. Densmores 
wail and wring their hands over a 
normal baby wrongly handled, say, “I'll 
send Rachel to you.” 

I waited. Then, at last: “And your 
charges? Many of my patients aren’t 
more than just comfortably situated,” 
he said. 

“Nominal, of course,’ I answered, 
readily; though I hadn’t thought of 
charges. “Subject to fluctuation. I'll 
do as you do there, my friend. And 
besides I have ten dollars a month of 
my own!” 

“A great deal,” said the doctor. He 
spoke gruffly. But suddenly he turned 
to me: ‘‘When may I begin to pre- 
scribe you? There are three places 
waiting for you now.” 

I gasped. “Why, when I’ve spoken 
to Alice. She’s very dependent on me.” 

“Very,” he said, dryly. He turned 
Bessie round in a wide place and we 
trotted homeward. “Just see you're 
not overruled,’ said the doctor, and 
didn’t speak again till he put me down 
before my own gate. 

That same night when my brother, 
Alice and I were in the sitting room to- 
gether, the children being in bed, I 
said, quite out of a clear sky: 

“John and Alice, I’m going to leave 
you; to strike out for myself!” 

My brother, quite mystified, put 
down -his paper, Alice looked over at 
me and with a little frown said, “You’re 
not serious, Rachel?” 


(Continued on page 46) 
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‘A Kalamazoo 


“« Direct to You" 


Goodyear Raincoat Given | 


We will send a handsome Rainproofed, All- — 
Weather Coat to’ one person in each locality — 


World 


FOR, 
SPORT WEAI 


[SET how easy to 
qi knit Epc war 
: yourse 
gatmen he ts 


EMINWAY 
is SILKS | 


GAO any 
an ARTIC Sa 
HE high lustre and_easy-working 
ieee of this thread make it the 


ideal matetial for knitting sweaters, bags, 
hats, scarfs, and for trimming and 


Texto Yarn Book No. 3 contains marty 
exclusive pone (tw ors gg 5 illus- 
d by actual photographs. Directions 
os 7a’. for making are fully and 
eo 1. _ssimply given, . Sent for 
* oc, Address Dept. U. 
| Design circulars free on request 
. The H.K.H. SILK CO. 
‘ of N. Y., Inc. 
120 East 16th St., N.Y. 


No one can give a3 
much for so little 


to friends. | 


Write today to The Goodyear Mfg. Co,. 3978-RD. | 
Goodyear Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. f 


on Nestles because it 
is modified milk in 


powdered 
form i 


y~ and for 72—page 
Mothers Book"—. FREE 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
7IO NESTLE BUILDING ~NEW YORK 


for O¢ctober;, 19.2 2 
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No. 1515. LADIES’ 
DRESS. Cut in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material, 
with 1% yards 40-inch 
or wider contrasting. 


a re 


Teka 


No. 1517. MISSES’ 
DRESS. Cut in sizes 


7 597 TES’ 
i 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. y Lee 
‘ a: 3 : 4) Ga\4 DRESS. Cut in sizes 
Rize 16. Tenines - 2% Fe 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 ana 44 
a SMa SSE WE 4! inches bust measure 
with % yard 36-inch ry Sig 26 een cat 
contrasting. Transfer 2 size 36 requires 3% 
Pattern. No, 609—in Z yards 36-inch material, 

blue only, = with 30 yards braid. 

= 


1507 


No. 1200. LADIES’ BLOUSE. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 36-inch material, with 5 yards hinding. 
Transfer Pattern No. 622. 


No. 1157. 
measure, 


No. 1275. LADIES’ DRESS. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 
yards 36-inch material. Transfer Pattern No. 604. 

No. 1509... LADIES’ EVENING DRESS. Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 
3%, yards 36-inch material for dress and % yard 36- 
inch material for camisole. 

No. 1531. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ COAT. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 4 yards 48-inch material. 


_ LADIES’ SKIRT. Cut in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
Size 28 requires 23%, yards 36-inch material. 


No. 1507. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DRESS. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch material, 
with 1% yards 36-inch contrasting. 
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How to Overcome Con- 
stipation Without | 
Laxatives 


Why doctors advise internal lubrication 


N THE OPINION of lead- 
ing medical authorities, an 
almost incalculable amount 

of injury is done by the con- 
tinued use of laxatives and 
cathartics. 


LUBRICATION 


In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft. Thus 
it is easily eliminated. But when 
you are constipated there is not 
enough of Nature's lubricating liquid 
produced in the bowel to keep the 
food waste soft and moving. To 
find something to take the place of 
this natural lubricant, leading medi- . 
cal authorities conducted exhaustive 
research. They discovered that the 
gentle lubricant, Nujol, acts like this 
natural lubricant and thus replaces 
it. As Nujol is not a laxative, it 
cannot gripe. Moreover, by prevent- 
ing straining, Nujol not only soothes 
the suffering of hemorrhoids (piles), 
but relieves the irritation, brings 
comfort and helps to remove them. 
Nujol is not a medicine in any sense 
of the word and, like pure water, it is 
harmless and pleasant to take. These 
facts have led to its adoption in lead- 
ing hospitals throughout the world 
for the treatment of constipation and 
resulting ailments. ; 


These intestinal irritants, says 
one distinguished physician, 
provide temporary relief only, 
at the expense of permanent 
injury. It is the common 
opinion among medical au- 
thorities that laxatives and 
cathartics are an ineffective, 
even dangerous, method of 
treating constipation. Not 
only are these drugs found to 
be a means of prolonging and 
aggravating constipation, but 
they frequently start a habit 
which leads to many trouble- 
some disorders. 


The lubricating action of Nujol has 
helped thousands of people to over- 
come constipation, and free them- 
selves from laxatives and cathartics, 
thereby wonderfully increasing their 
capacity for usefulness, activity and 
enjoyment of life. 


No wonder that science has 
sought a newer, better way to 
overcome constipation. After 
years of study there has been 
found in lubrication a means 


L ; Test Nujol yourself. For sale by all 
as simple as Nature itself. 


druggists. 


For Constipation 


Nujol 


" REG. US. PAT. OFF. *. 


A Lubricant—Not a Laxative 


Mistol, a new product, for 
Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 


ness and acute paroxysms of 


Asthma and Hay Fever. 


Made 
by the makers of Nujol. 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 


FREE 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Nujol, Room 806-S, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
Baer oy please send me a trial bottle 
Kklet, ‘Dangers of Constipation.” 
here (1) and send without money). 


For this 
to cover packing and 
of Nujol and 2A-page 
(For booklet only, check 
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“what you’re doing here,” she said. 
J 


The Great Forties of a 
Woman’s Life 


(Continued from page 44) 


“Quite serious, Alice.’ And then I 
went on to tell of the future I saw for 
myself. 

“But,” said John, my dear brother, 
“you are middle-aged, remember, Rachel. 
I am very willing to care for you.” 

“T don’t need caring for,’ I answered. 
“T never felt less like being cared for in 
my life. -I’m healthy, in full possession 
of my mind, and I don’t see why I can’t 
even now pioneer a new profession for 
myself.” 

John looked at me as though I had 
lost my senses. Alice spoke, bringing 
things immediately to the personal. 

“You simply want to go outside to do 
i3 
I 
really don’t see the sense of such a move. 
You can stay right here and do all you’d 
do in other homes,’ The children are al- 
ways wanting something; and there’s 
the winter sewing and ordering and 
looking ‘after things generally. And 
I’ve just joined the Woman’s Progress 
Club.” ; 

“And so has Rachel, I take it,” said 
John. 

“In a measure, yes, John,” I said. 
“Tf the Woman’s Progress Club stands 
for the throwing over of old traditions 
that would retire a woman in her ripest 
years.” - 

“Well, do what's for your own good, 
Rachel,” said John. 

But Alice was greatly disturbed. At 
last I said: “I’m doing something for 
you, too, Alice, in leaving you.” 

“You’re putting me all out; disar- 
ranging all my plans,” she said, really 
now quite angrily. “I’ve grown so ac- 
customed to you these ten years that 
I'll have to reorganize my entire life 
when you go.” 

So it was I left my brother John’s 
home. To have that as my headquarters 
from which to work, I knew would never 
do. Once you have filled a certain 
place, or rather a. hundred places, you 
will not be let alone to fill your own 
place, to go your own direct line. It 
would be more than human, I realized, 
for Alice to see me in any other light 
than that of the maiden aunt, there 
to be called upon for the fulfillment of 
any duty, big or little. 

Parting with the children hurt me 
deeply, and Alice’s resentment hurt me, 
too. But once in the small room I had 
rented at the top of an old-fashioned 
home owned by a widow, I found a deep 
peace. 

Then the doctor came for me. He 
drove up one afternoon, called me down- 
stairs and began without ceremony: “A 
young married woman, Rachel, needs 
you. She’s totally inexperienced for 
the eare of the child coming to her. 
She doesn’t seem able to concentrate on 
anything. It will be simply another 
ease of a worn-out nervous, mystified 
mother, and a little child reflecting her 
state. So I’ve preseribed you. You are 
to be with her one week. She ean’t 
understand why she should have you. 
I do.” 

I was ready in ten minutes, and the 
doctor drove me to Mrs. King’s. 

Mrs. King was young, frightened, and 
a little awed at her wanderful prospects. 
She was alone in our town, her husband 
having come from a city to act as eash- 
ier in John’s bank. She had expected 
to see a stern-visaged mentor, and I’m 
glad to say her face cleared immediately 
at sight of me. And when later we 
went out into the kitchen and put to- 
gether a delicious dessert for dinner, 
she was quite won over to the thought 
of my being with her. 

“T never can make eggs so fluffy as 
that,” she said looking at the mound of 
frothy stuff, “even though I beat an 
hour.” 

“Did you ever try adding a pineh of 
salt? I find plain everyday salt a won- 
derful help,” I said. 

I meant the homely words to send 
their message to her. A sweet flush 
(Continued on page 48) 


Woman’s World 


Every 
‘Womans 


Depilatory 


Way to Tell ‘ 
which Depilatory is Best 


PPLY DeMiracle to one 
spot and any other 
depilatory to another. Wait 
a week and the results will 
prove that DeMiracle is the 
best hair remover on Earth. 


You need not risk a penny in try- 
ing DeMiracle. Use it just once 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover re- 
turn it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund 
your money. Foryour protection 
insist that any other depilatory is 
guaranteed in the same manner. 


DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, 
powder, paste or so-called Cream. 
Yousimplywet hair with this nice 
DeMiracle sanitary liquid anditis 
gone. DeMiracle is the most eco- 
nomical because there is no waste. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00 $2.00 


Ac all toilet counters or direct from us, 
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To Women With Good Credit 


If you are the head of a home, 
and have ever bought anything 
on monthly payments in your 
own town or elsewhere, we 
want to make you an ab- 
solute gift of one of 
these genuine 
Sugar Shells, and 
will send it by 


upon receipt 
of your request. 


you will receive our 
bargain offers in Home 
Furnishings, which are 
shipped direct from the 
factory on ea8y monthly pay- 
ments, These offers will save 
you many adollar. Clip this 
and send it with your name 
and address, and the nameand 
address of a firm from whom 
you have bought something that 
you paid for by the month. 


Quaker Valley Mfg. Co. 
Dept. O. Aurora, Illinois, ~ 


Only Birds rightly nourished sing bril- 
liantly always. 


Max Geisler’s Roller Seed and Maizena Biscuit 
“The Scientifically Ra‘anced Food" 

vitalizes throat muscles; develops health. Silvery 
clear song results. Not an ordinary seed. 
Mrs. R. BE. Emmons, Yakima, Washington: ** My 
bird, silent five years, sings datly now after 
using your food. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS or direct from us, parcel 

ier Seed and sample box Maizona Bissalt Ste” Gale 
: sie bird beck FREE for name of druggist who docsn’t 

io. 

Max Geisler Bird Co. Dept.S-3, Omaha, Neb. or 28 Cooper Sq. N.Y.City 
Dealers in Birds and Pots-35 years in business--Llus. catalog froe 
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1° JUST 

BETWEEN 

OURSELVES 
ey i[atali Norris 


one nateetnetntie.- 


et © matter what we hear to the 
“) contrary, men are extremely 
‘|i. critical of milady’s dress, A skirt that 
| reveals j just a wee patch of petticoat, a 
) | hat that’s just a trifle askew or, heaven 
‘i ‘4 help us! a stocking with a crooked seam 
y, up the back will be spotted instanter by 


the first man we meet. 


And that takes me right back to my 
old contention: there is no excuse for 
a crooked stocking seam, simply be- 
cause there is no longer any need for 
seams at all. 


A seam, you know, was first put in 
the stocking to make it fit a little better. 
In exchange for one fault, however, it 

brought another. ‘The seam refused to 
stay in a prim straight line, but ran 
every which-way in crooked disorder. 


The many ‘‘so-called’’ seamless 
__, Stockings at that time were shapeless 
.pipes of knitted goods with just as many 
a needles to the ankle as they had to the 
eleg. After the first laundering they lost 
--all semblance of their pressed-in shape 
and were hopeless objects for any 
“woman with the least bit of pride in 
her dress. 


» Burson came to the rescue, however, 
“ Sy discovering a method of fashioning 
stockings perfectly in the knitting, 
: thereby doing away with all need for 
“seams. Well-dressed women every- 
__where have discovered that Burson 
“stockings fit the ankles snugly, adding 
_ | to their grace and slenderness and ban- 
ishing forever all worry about crooked 
seams, 


Won’t you try a pair of Burson 
next time on my recommendation? | 
know you’ll like them, 


_§mex - (ACERCERIZED - LISLE 
SPoRTs SILKS AND HEATHERS 


| BURSON 


(oTTON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


. Burson KnitrinGc Company, RocKForD, IL1, 


L922 
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No: 1287) CHILD'S 
DRESS. Cut in sizes 2, 
4, 6 and 8 years. Size 
4 requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material, with 4% 
yards binding. Transfer 
Pattern No. 4904: 

No. 1130. 
DRESS. Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10,.12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 23 
yards 36-inch with 1 yd. 
36-inch contrasting. 
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No. 1453, MEN’S AND 
BOYS’ SHIRT. Cut in 
sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 
14%, 15, 15%, 16, 
16%, 17, 1734, 18, 
18% and 19 inches neck 
measure. Size 14% re- 
quires 3 yards 36-inch. 

No. 1031. PAJAMAS. 
Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
breast’ measure. Size 36 
requires 5% yards 36- 
inch material, with 4 
yard 36-in. contrasting. 

No. 9405. HOUSE 
DRESS. Cap is included 
in the pattern. Cut in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% 
yards 36-inch material, 
witn 1 yard 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 1032. GIRLS’ 
MIDDY SUIT. Sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10 and +12 years. 
Size 8&8 requires 1% yds. 
36-inch for blouse and 


~2 yds. 36-in. for hloom- 


ers. 
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IBARGAINS 


Prepaid! 
Worth 


Genuine 
Silk Plush Coat 


In this fashionable 36-inch coat, 
lustrous Silk Seal Plush is combined 
with the warmth and elegance of a 
collar of Brown Coney Fur. Figured 
Mercerized Lining. Slashed pockets 
with Tailored Welt Flaps. Belt of Plush 
can be worn over or under the back. 


Women’s sizes, 32to 46 bust. Misses’ 
sizes, 14 to 20 years, 32 to 38 bust. 


Color: Black only. State size. $995 5 
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We Undersell the World § 
Only 3‘ Profit on the Dollar 


Big volume, rather than big 
profit —that’s our plan! No wonder , 
2,500,000 people sing our praises 
and praise our prices! 


Everything Prepaid! 
Other mail order houses ask higher 
prices and charge postage, but we pay 
the postage on everythi-g you buy and 
offer World’s Greatest Values besides! 
Write Today for Free Paris Edition 
. Catalog Which Explains All! 


Fill in Coupon! Begin to Save 
oney 


Send for the 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY Dept. 252 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago 


Please mail me ATONCE, FREE and postage prepaid, 
your Genuine Paris Style Catalog, whieh yak a how 
I can buy merchandiseat only 3 cents profit on the dollar. 
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The Great Forties of a 
Woman s Lite 
(Continued from page 46) 


came to her face. “We have time, I 
think,” she said then, beautifully ir- 
relevant, “to look at baby’s clothes be- 
fore dinner.” 

So we went upstairs together and 
touched with gentle fingers the snowy 
piles of laces and ribbons and em- 
broideries. “And I don’t know the first 
thing about a baby,” said little Mrs. 
King in the bragging way young wives 
use; “but of course instinct will tell me 
a lot when baby is here.” 

Instinct! A swift memory came to 
me of that little baby of Alice’s. A 
vivid picture, as it lay very, very ill. 
I remembered Alice, helpless, remorseful, 
wishing with all her soul she had known 
more. Where lay the power of in- 
stinct? 

So right then I began to show that 
little woman the needs of her mother- 
hood, the responsibilities. And the next 
morning, when after her simple house- 
work was finished, she went to the 
drawer and took out an elaborate hood 
ready for her embroidery needle, I took 
her small hands in mine. 

“A walk, little-mother-to-be,” I said. 
“A walk and a talk.” 


N far-off Wales there are no bad com- 

plexions. A native clay of marvelous 

beauty-power almost instantly restores 
full color and. life to any skin it touches. 
Read how you may now obtain this clay 
in America! 

Achemist hassucceeded 
in confining the peculiar 
properties ofthis naturally 
endowed clayandhislJabo- 
ratory sends it direct to 
users—in all its pristine 
strength. 

Here, at last, is a scien- 
tific, certain means of 
banishing blemishes— 
clarifying and coloring 
theskin-makingitsatiny- 
smooth—in 40 minutes! You’ve read of the 
miraculous results from this genuine clay; 


Greatest 
Complexion 
News Ever 
Brought to 
America. 
Read the 
Special 
Offer! 


O WE went out into the lovely No- 
vember day. The sky was blue, the 
air tonic. We talked of the child, its real 
needs, physical and spiritual. I know 
we entered upon great fields of under- 


standing. “You know,” confessed little ou are now invited to try it 
Mrs. King, “I’ve thought of my baby y ree 


only as a sweet little creature who At Present No Charge 
would look lovely in her sheer dresses For $5 Jars 
and silk hoods. Now, she seems to me a except the actual outlay for 
soul, dependent largely upon me for her tariffs and raw materials! 
development, her growth.” Eventhissmalldeposit back 
We were silent then. When we had —every penny—if you are 
turned to go home again, Mrs. King not astoundedand delighted | 
said earnestly: “I’m going to try to with the new and JZastine ¢ 3/ Wk 
grow in eae myself 2 erie beauty. = OS oan - 
great months. And—afterward—l’l ; : 
send for you. Will you come to me, if SEND NO MONEY; see coupon below: _ 
you can?” THE CENTURY CHEMISTS, Dept, $0 
I promised, with a heart full of Century Building, Chicago: } 
thanksgiving. I accept your “no profit’’ offer. Send full $5 jar of 


< 4 Forty Minute Beauty Clay at net laboratory cost 
After that, my room at the top of price of $1.87 which I will pay on delivery, plus post- 


the old-fashioned house scarcely knew age. My money back if only one application is not 
me. Once at the doctor’s request I completely satisfactory. 

3 ‘ Pe 
took entire charge of three children of a Nama 


family! That means warmth while the 
water freezes over the mill-pond. That means 
health while others cough and nurse colds. 


Wear VELLASTIC Underwear! 
with a fleece-lining to keep your body snug 


It’s made 


and warm. It’s built on VELLASTIC ma- 
chines to fit perfectly and wear long. 


mother nervously worn out by their con- 
stant care. She went away cheerfully 
relaxed under the thought that her 
little brood would receive the best at- 
tention in her absence. 

Again the doctor sent me to a _ be- 
wildered mother of a growing daughter, 
sullen and unloving. The mother was 
despondent under the thought that in 
some way she had failed with the sulky 
girl. 

My heart ached for the puritanical 
little mother who gave no thought to 
youthful urgings for life and light, who 
expected perfection from a very human 
young girl; who was totally blind to 
temperamental pointings and_ individ- 
uality. She wanted to do her best for 
her child and she didn’t know how, 

Her faith in the doetor was absolute, 
so she simply accepted me because he S 
sent me to her. She watched me nar- So mo) 
rowly the first few days in my associa- : 
tion with the sullen little daughter. y e Bright Spot in Your Kitchen 
Perhaps she expected me to wave a ; 
wand or brew a potion, and bring about 
a radieal change. Instead I watched 
daily for a glimpse of the girl’s real 
nature, 
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Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined P 
(Shipped prepaid if you prefer to enclose $2) 


UNDERWEAR 


For Every Member of the Family 


Safety first and warmth always— 
(ures) for all the family. Wear Vellastic. 
Rouyeary Your dealer can supply you. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 
New York Salesrooms: 350 Broadway 


illustration and discount list. We buy from trap- 
pers, nanufacture and sell direct to you. Thefurs 
are of the best, the saving is considerable. Write 
HERMAN REEL CO., 201 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wie 


S Ourad issmall, Our discount is big. Write for 


IN 5 DAYS. 
. Tillman Made 


De PRICE'S 
VANILLA 


You will like the true, mellow, delicious 
flavor of Price’s. It is pure and of balanced, 
just-right strength, neither weak nor too 
strong. 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor” Chicago, Ill. 


1D? you knowa womanin your town who can use 

.—~ $25 to $50 a month extra, madein an interest~ 
ing, pleasant spare time occupation? Mrs. Tillman, 
of Portland, Oregon, made $135.62 in 5 days. Many 
earnfrom $5 to $10 daily without interfering with 
their home duties, 


“Brighten up the corner’’—where thestoveis. Withe 


out trouble, and at trifling cost, you can make your 
stove an attractive piece of furniture, really a decor+ 
ation in the kitchen. For a bright and lasting shine 


on the label. 


the way to financial independence. 


It will tell you how you can have your own sales 
business and earn money for delightful trips and 
ocher longed-for luxuries and coveted comforts. 


One of the oldest and best known manufacturers 
of Flavoring Extracts and Toilet 
Goods will be glad to send you 
the Royce “ Money Book"’ free. 
Write for it today. 


The Abner Royce Co. 


Station B, Box 68-E 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


But she pulled away from any attempted 
restraint. She was a sweet, promising 
young gypsy, strange offshoot from her 
puritan mother. 

After a time, she responded to me. 
She talked with me, went for walks 
with me, confided shyly some of her 
ideals to me. She felt I understood, 
She felt that once I, too, had been a 
girl, and had not forgotten. 
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Her Hair Is Woman’s 
Crowning Glory 


Some special treatments for the hair and scalp 
By MARIAN ADAMS 


of WoMAN’S WoRLD 
we discussed the prob- 
lem of keeping the hair 
healthy and beautiful—of 
eliminating the tendency 
to dandruff, baldness and 
sealp troubles. This month 
-} we want to offer some 
$i timely suggestions to 
those whose hair and scalp 
~ need special treatment. 
‘ Hypertrichosis is not 
' nearly so malignant as it 
' sounds, although some 
- women dread it as a 
} pestilence. And well they may, ‘for 
_ hypertrichosis, or superfluous hair, is 
truthfully called a major mar to wom- 
an’s beauty. Fortunately, however, real 
hypertrichosis is rare. 

An excessive growth of hair is gener- 
ally due to a peculiarity in the structure 
of the skin, or to racial or family tenden- 
cies, though in rare instances it has 
been caused by irritation, to rashes due 
to poison ivy poisoning, and to diseases 
of the skin. The belief that the gener- 
ous use of vaseline or greasy cosmetics 
eauses hair to grow where it otherwise 
would not have grown is erroneous. It 
is true that such substances do feed the 
hair roots and stimulate hair growth, 
but they cannot form hair papilla or 
hair follicle. It is possible for them to 
increase hair growth already formed but 
not to form new growth. 

The cure for hypertrichosis is elec- 
trolysis; the use of the electric needle. 
But the time, effort and expense in- 
volved in this eliminates electrolysis if 
the excess hair is abundant. 

The methods of dealing with superflu- 
ous hair most generally found satis- 

* factory are the simple ones; i. e., bleach- 
ing with hydrogen peroxide solution or 
eutting elose to skin with scissors and 
dusting with talcum powder. The use 

~ of peroxide really decreases hair growth. 


iz THE August issue 


OST of us are more concerned in 
keeping hair than in losing it, how- 
ever, and so the question of falling hair 
fis more vital to most of us than is the 
a 4 problem of dealing with hypertrichosis. 
_ here is a natural shedding of hair 
always in process. - Hair is not a per- 
-f. manent growth,remaining in our scalps 
1 for a period of from, say, six months to 
three years. As the old hair falls, new 
e ‘hair is pushed up through the follicle 
‘and skin. 


+ If the hair continues to come out 


- faster than it grows back in there can 

~ be but one final result: Alopecia, bald- 

TE ness. Baldness is extremely rare in 
women, but it can occur. To prevent 
that we must give attention to our “fall- 
ing hair.” 

The falling or shedding of hair may 
be caused by general “poor health” ; it 
may result from a local disease of the 
scalp or it may be an expression of a 
racial or family peculiarity, a premature 
old age so far as the scalp and hair are 
concerned. 

The one disease most frequently re- 
sponsible for falling hair and baldness is 
Seborrhoic Dermatitis, or plain Dand- 
ruff. 

i, Dandruff is familiar to all of us, 
‘though few of us recognize in it the 
‘greatest enemy to our hair. In its 

milder forms dandruff annoys us be- 

-*eause of the scales of dry skin it sheds 
“and because of the itching that accom- 

| -panies it. We do not consider it seri- 

Ni “ous, however.» But it is; for as time 
‘passes the scales collect in yellow, 


greasy crusts, which may 
spread over the entire 
scalp. Under these crusts 
the skin is raw. 

The protection against 
dandruff is to keep the 
sealp clean at all times, 
and to use care to keep 
your toilet articles clean 
also. Sulphur soap and 
tar soap are both good, 
as is also the use of al- 
cohol on the sealp. 

In severe cases of 
dandruff the first step is 
to consult your phy sician ; 
in milder cases the use of corrosive sub- 
limate soap, of alcohol and the practice 
of rubbing a salve of sulphur and vase- 
line into the scalp once a week, letting 
it stay there for twelve hours and then 
shampooing it out, is excellent. 

Another cause for falling hair and 
baldness is the disappearance of the 
loose layer of fat that exists between 
the skull and the scalp, a pliable layer 
over which the sealp can be moved. 

This is caused by old age or prema- 
ture old age, it is a phase of atrophy, a 
general shrinking. It is not a disease, 
unless old age can be so ealled. But it 
is a process that can be delayed. 


qi DELAY this expression of senility 
vigorous and regularly repeated mas- 
Saging is recommended. Daily spend five 
minutes in the morning and the evening 
rolling the scalp over the skull. Use all 
ten fingers for this. Start slowly, grad- 
ually inereasing the pressure and speed. 
Now spread your fingers apart, holding 
them stiff. Rub and knead the scalp 
thoroughly with them. 

This not only prevents the scalp from 
shrinking and keeps it pliable but also 
increases circulanon and helps nourish 
the scalp and hair roots. . It is, in short, 
exceedingly good medicine for the scalp 
—worlds better than the average hair 
tonie, in fact. 

Good, standard hair oils, shampoo 
soaps and liquids and sealp anticeptics 
are valuable, but the indiscriminate use 
of cheap “hair tonics” is another cause 
of baldness and general hair sickness. 

Just what causes the graying of hair 
no one seems to know—except that the 
color pigment is no longer formed in the 
papilla of the hair. When the color pig- 
ment no longer enters the hair the hair 
turns gray. When air through some 
physical change in the hair ,is_per- 
mitted to enter the hair itself it turns 
that hair white. Old age or premature 
old age causes this, ninety-nine eases out 
of a hundred. 

White hair is indeed beautiful, but, 
unfortunately all hair does not turn 
white. Often the first indication of the 
disappearance of the coloring pigment 
is a streaky appearance in the hair, a 
rather dirty grayness. 

The remedy, naturally, is found in 
hair dye, but this is not to he under- 
taken haphazard. 

First of all, you must remember that 
not all hair can be dyed any given shade. 
Second, that the type of dye for the 
different types of hair is very different. 
One class of dye is for oily hair, another 
for dry hair, another for coarse hair, 
another for fine hair. If your hair is 
oily you need one kind of treatment be- 
fore dyeing; if it is dry you need an- 
other type of treatment. 

Nore.—A pamphlet on Dyeing the 
hair may be had by writing to Woman’s 
World Beauty Department and enclos- 
ing @ stamped addressed envelope. 
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Try these 
Generous 10c 
Demonstration 
Sizes of the 


HINDS 
3 Creams 


You can possess 

the appealing 
beauty of soft, 

smooth, perfect skin 
and charming complexion 
thru the use of the Hinds 
Cream Toilet Requisites. 


Copyright 1922 S 
A. Ss . Co 


HINDS Honey and Almond 
CREAM not only improves the 
complexion but keeps the arms 
and hands attractive. It softens 
the cuticle in manicuring and re- 
lieves tenderness. Men use it after 
shaving for skin-comfort, to soften and heal. Skin which has become rough- 
ened, irritated by sun, wind or dust, chapped skin and other unnatural con- 
ditions are alleviated quickly by Hinds Cream; its faithful use soon restores 
the skin to the clear, soft beauty of perfect health. 


The Powder Base—Perfection. So many patrons of our Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream are now using it as a base for face powder, and with such 
gratifying results, that we are urging you to give it atrial. “Iwill cost you 
only a few cents for a trial bottle and the process is extremely simple. Just 
moisten the skin with the cream and allow it to nearly dry, then dust on the 
powder. It will adhere wonderfully and remain in perfect condition longer 
than any other base we know of. The cream and powder will prevent the 


skin from becoming rough or chapped. 


Home Demonstration Bottle 
Actual Size Illustrated, 10c Postpaid. 


HINDS Cold CREAM contains the same essentials as the liquid cream and 


is valuable for its cleansing, healing qualities. 
Good for baby’s skin troubles. A perfect mas- 
Sage cream, semi-greaseless; improves the 
complexion. 


Home Demonstration Tube 
Actual Size Illustrated, 10c Postpaid 


HINDS Disappearing CREAM is grease- 
less, rarely delicate, softening, refining— 
protects the complexion and adds charm. 
A perfect base for face powder. Relieves 
“‘catchy fingers” while you sew, without 
‘soiling the fabric. 


Home Demonstration Tube 
Actual Size Illustrated, 10c Postpaid 


HINDS Cre-mis FACE POW DER, impal- 
pably fine and soft. Its delicate tints blend 
to produce the coveted effect and, with its 
subtle and distinctive fragrance, enhance the 
charm of every woman who uses it— white, 
flesh, pink, brunette. ‘ Large box 60 cents. 
Trial box, 15 cents.. Sample, 2 cts. 


HID D 
DOME Y 3 eee: 
. CREAM. 


FOR THe 


ace, Mands, Skin i: 


“ad \ OMplexton 


Saag PREPARED onty By. 
- Ek, S.HINDS sco. 
Wane ~<PORTLAND, eer 
cone sea . 
2 USS. ¥ 
9 t=, 
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Write us at once, enclosing money order 
or stamps. § We guarantee satisfaction. 


ATS. HINDS*CO.., 
DEPT. 37, PORTLAND, MAINE 
S201 
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Must I Wear 
This Dress Again? 


How Some Women Have More and 
Prettier Clothes for Less Money 


7OU are invited out—and you're partic- 

ularly anxious to appear attractive. 
Yet that blue Georgette is the only thing 
in your wardrobe that’s appropriate. 
True, it’s pretty and becoming, but oh, 
you've worn it so many times before that 
you simply don’t feel a bit “dressed up” 
in it! 

Nearly every woman has often faced 
such a situation. But now no woman 
is obliged to experience such distressing 
moments any longer, for to all women 
who are troubled and perplexed about 
dressing suitably and stylishly on limited 
incomes, The School of Modern Dress has 
come with both the promise and the ful- 
fillment of more and better clothes, at 
from one-third to one-half the prices the 
shops charge. ! 

The School of Modern Dress offers you 
a simple, practical, up-to-date course in 
clothes-making—a course which teaches 
you, even though you have never sewed 
before, how to make pretty clothes at 
home, within a remarkably short time, 
through step-by-step, easy-to-understand 
lessons, 


Six Garments FREE 


During the course you are given, abso- 
lutely FREE, enough materials and trim- 
mings to make six serviceable garments; 
a smart collar and cuff set, a dainty 
chemise, a lovely blouse, a useful house 
dress, a convenient “overall” apron and 
a stylish afternoon frock. The School of 
Modern Dress teaches you how to make 
these garments yourself—you don’t have 
to pay one cent for material of any kind. 
Besides,you will also receive a handsome 
sewing basket containing all necessary 
equipment, and if your enrollment is re- 
ceived promptly, you will also receive 
FREE a fine dress and skirt form. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Surely you want these six FREE gar- 
ments—surely you want more clothes 
than you now have. Then send at once 
for our free, beautifully illustrated folder, 
giving you full information about ‘“‘The 
New Way Course in Fashionable Clothes- 
Making;” about how you can have three 
dresses for the price of one, and how 
you can design original gowns of your 
own or copy desirable clothes you see in 
stores. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
below. Full details will come at once. 
There’s no obligation—no risk—just send 
the coupon. 


The School of Modern Dress, Inc. 
Dept. 510 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


The School of Modern Dress, Inc. 
Dept. 510, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me full information about ‘‘The New Way 


Course in Fashionable Clothes Making.’’ Sending this 
coupon does not obligate me in any way. 


Woman's W,-10-22 


_hurt me, too. 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 43) 


linen and had tucked it away inside 
his coat. 

Sylvia, watching him, had understood 
and was very glad. She ran to him and 
eaught his hand. “Oh, Daddy Jim, 
you do love the Lonely Lady, don’t 
you!” 

And Daddy Jim, with a startled look 
and a boyish blush, had caught her 
to him and held her close. “I’m afraid 
{ do, daughter. But it must be our 
secret—yours and mine. Not another 
living soul must ever know.” 

“But the Lonely Lady, Daddy Jim— 
she must know!” 

“Most of all not she!” Daddy Jim 
had exclaimed with alarm. ‘“Remem- 
ber—the Lonely Lady must never 
know !” 

“But why?” Sylvia had persisted. 

“Because—because”—he had replied, 
“well, you see, the Lonely Lady is 
very rich—and I am very poor—it 
makes all the difference in the world. 
It would hurt her to know, and it would 
So you must never tell 
—promise me, dear!” 


ND Sylvia had promised, though the 
obstacle of wealth had seemed very 
trivial to her; she felt it could soon be 
overcome, and everything would happen 
as she had planned it should. But she 
had not» counted on Doctor Billy’s 
failing her—Doctor Billy who had al- 
ways been her trusted friend! Nothing 
could ever come right now. She heaped 
the dusty little mounds higher in her 
despair, as she tried to quiet her dry, 
choking sobs and the dull, throbbing 
ache in her throat. 
The front gate clicked, and she heard 
a gay voice singing: 


“Then to Sylvia let us sing 
That Sylvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling 
To her let us garlands bring.” 


It was Doctor Billy’s favorite song, 
but it sounded like a funeral dirge in 
her ears. She hastily dried her eyes 
with a dirty little hand. 

“Sylvia, what ho!” Doctor Billy him- 
self appeared around the corner of the 
house. ‘‘What, making mud pies—a 
High School Junior making mud pies! 
Merey on us, is this blooming old world 
going backward? I thought you were 
too old for that.” 

Sylvia did not raise her eyes; nor 
did she answer. Doctor Billy sat down 
cross-legged on the ground beside her. 

“Tell me, what kind of tarts is the 
Queen of Hearts making today?’ he 
asked, putting his forefinger under her 
chin and tilting her face up to his. 

“They're not mud _ pies —they’re 
graves!” 

“Graves! Great Scott! 
moody melancholy? I 


Why this 
never saw you 


like this before, Princess—and what are 
you burying in your grayes?” 


YLVIA turned her head away, the 
soft lips trembled, and a glistening 
tear trickled down the oval of her cheek. 
Doctor Billy saw it and his hand sought 
out her slender dusty one. 

“Why Sylvia, dear, tell Doctor Billy 
what’s the matter.” Still she was 
silent, while he hurried on: “I’ve the 
greatest news in the world, Princess! 
You couldn’t guess what in a million 
years!” 


And then a queer little choked voice 
answered, “I—I know all about it, 
Doctor Billy—I was—outside the sum- 
mer-house—and I heard!” 

“You were! Well, isn’t it wonderful? 
—You don’t seem very enthusiastic, Syl- 
via. Look here. Why, I thought you’d 
be the gladdest person in seven states!” 


“I—I congratulate you,” murmured 


Sylvia through the moist folds of a 


handkerchief. 

“Oh, you do!” laughed Doctor Billy. 
“See here, you funny little mouse, 
what’s up?” 

“Nothing—only I—I—you said you 
weren’t the Princee—and I—” 

“The Prince! What Prince? Of 
course not. I don’t consider that I’ve 
done anything princely. It’s you—and 
the Lonely Lady,—And I wanted your 
help now, Sylvia with Dad. But of 
course—see here,” as Sylvia mopped 
her eyes vigorously with a wet little 
wad of a handkerchief, ‘‘What’s the 
trouble? I should think you’d be glad 
to have little Bill so near you, every 
day.” 

“Little Bill!” 

“Yes, if we can make things right 
with Dad, they’ll come and live with us. 
Margey says—” 

“Margey! Margey says!” Sylvia was 
stupidly repeating Doctor Billy’s words 
like a little Pol-parrot. Then suddenly 
with a joyous sweep of her hand she 
demolished all the graves and caught 
Doctor Billy’s arm. “Oh what is it, 
Doctor Billy? Tell me all about it— 
quick !” 

“But I thought you knew!” cried the 
amazed Doctor Billy. 

“So did I,” replied Sylvia abashed; 
“but I guess I don’t know anything— 
tell me!” 

And then he told her, as they sat 
there in the wilted garden, how the 
Lonely Lady had discovered that Mrs. 
Jones was Margery Lynn, Doctor 
Billy’s long-lost sister. Doctor Billy 
had been so young when she went away 
with her handsome dark lover, to re- 
member much about her; besides he 
would never haye recognized her for 
she was much changed by hard work 
and poverty and trouble. But she had 

(Continued on page 51) 
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How to Make Hooked-in 


Rugs 


The necessary items for this handiwork are: 
1. A burlap pattern. 
2. Old pieces of cotton or silk, 
3. A large hook with wooden handle. 
4. A wooden frame made with strips of 
wood, 
Burlap patterns for— 
19-22-240—Parrot Rug 38x27 in. Y5e. 


10-22-241—-Convyentional 
54x36 in., 85e. 


Rug in Squares, 


10-22-242—Old-fashioned Flower Rug, 54x 


27 in, 


Purple flowers, tan background and 


brown border, 85e, 
10-22-243—Old-fashioned Flower Rug, 60x 


28 in. 


90¢. 


Harriet Harper 
Woman’s World 


Rose flowers with gray background, 


Send ord 
ape ores se Large steel 


hook with 
handle, 40c. 


i) 


Woman’s World 


For Nervous Headaches 


Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat OE 


MENTHOLATED ~ 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Is the relief from headache or neuralgic 
pains worth one cent to you? That’sallit 
costs for an application of “Vaseline’’ 
Mentholated Jelly. With the firstindica- 
tion of a headache rub a small amount of 
it gently on the forehead and temples. So 
convenient, effective and economical ! 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


Electric FirelessCooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a g oil stove. 


Automatic Rapid Electric Cooker 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to75% fuel cost 


Rakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 95 
Detroit, Mich, Georgetown, Ont. 


Don’t Be Gray 


A clear, colorless liquid, clean as water, 
will restore yourgraying hairin from four 
to eight days. You apply it yourself, with 
a comb, no muss or bother, nothing to 
wash or rub off—no interference with 
shampooing. Results sure and certain— 
no streaking or discoloration, restored 
hair perfectly natural in all lights. 


Trial Bottle Free 
Mail coupon for free trial bottl 
rected oe single lock, itera aoe i 


i hair can 
easily, safely, surely, get a full size bottle from 


your or direct from me, 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
je ee Sees eee ees eae see eae 
Mary T. Goldman, 4086 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mint 
& _ Please send me your FREE trial bottleof ' 

T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. The na‘ 1 

color of my hair is 1 
u jet black__.... black or dark brown....__ medium g 
§ brown........ light brown, drab or auburn______ 

J 
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E fresh, clean odor of Watkins 
Vegetable Oil Soap tells of its pure, 
eansing qualities. It lathers quickly 


in hard, soft or alkali water; it cleans 
thoroughly; and it goes farther. The sample 
cake convinces. Send today. For toilet, 
bath or shampoo. 


Watkins 
VEGETABLE 
 OIMSOAP 


More than 150 Watkins Products are 
delivered direct to the home by over 5,500 
Warkins Dealers. The Watkins Dealer 
who calls at es home tenders you a dis- 
tinct service. He saves you time and money. 
He brings you real Watkins Products, 
known for their quality throughout 5¢ 
ti years and used by twenty million people 
today! If a Watkins Dealer has not called 
__ recently, write us; we will see chat you 
are suppli 


: FREE SAMPLE 


Send today for liberal free sample cake of 
Watkins Vegetable Oil Soap. 


Territories open for live salespeople. Write. 
- JHEJ.R.WATKINS CO. 
t Established 1868 — The Original 

-_ Dept. 300 Winona, Minn. 


FEKS For 
| 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful illustrated 

= news and story paper published at 

C Washington for people everywhere. 

: paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
belf a million subscribers. Chuck full of just the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world's news. Question Box 
‘guswers your questions. Stunts for children; realfun for all. Excit- 
ing serial story startssoon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
for this big $1 paper 13weeks. You willbe more than pleaseds 
PATHFINDER, 678 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We Pay Big Money 
fp i), taking 


orders for 

Can’t Clog 
Coal Oil 
Burner 


- Most perfect burner ever invented. Intense blue flame. 
€an‘t clog up. Turns any coal or wood stove into a gas 
gtove. Heats oven to baking point in 10 minutes. Cheapest 
fuel known. Low priced. Sella everywhere. Nothing else 
like it. Not sold in stores. Write quick for sample. 
PARKER MFG. CO., 897Coal St., Dayton, Ohio 

gies Sa cement nde Rectal ota Ricerca nie ee 


Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 
We make you expert in all branches, such as muscle strap, 
Mud pack, dyeing, marcel, skin work, manicuring, ete. 
Kare $40 to $75 a week. No experience necessary. Study at 
home in spare time. Earn while you learn. Authorized 
diploma. Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental 
System of Beauty Culture, Dept.1210 1000 Diversey Blvd, Chicago 


AW. “Mizpah” Baby Nipples 


Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 
Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 
Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 
A prevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.B 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARROTS 


Guaranteed to learn to talk. Imported direct 
from Mexico, Cuba and Panama. We carry a full 
line of household pets, including canaries, ma- 
caws, cockatoos, linnets, finches, etc. Also 
goldfish, aquariums and supplies. Illustrated 
price list and special bulletingfree. 


lowa Bird Company, Dept. C, Des Moines, Ia. 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 
W.OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1062 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia,Pa, 


A teat apa toe dhe tbls nine reatel Miele 
6 Invitations, Announcemen's, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $3.50, Write for 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 50) 


recognized him, and that was the rea- 
son she had acted so strangely when 
Doctor Billy was about; for she was 
proud and had sworn that her family 
should never know of her trouble and 
poverty. And so they had gone away 
to a distant state where two little 
babies had been born and had died. 
Then Mr. Jones’ old father had left 
them the little farm at the Stubbles 
and they had moved back, much against 
Mrs. Jones’ will. Then, when Sylvia 
kad so unwittingly brought Doctor Billy 
into her life and she was in constant 
danger of discovery, she had insisted 
on leaving the Stubbles again and they 
had done so. But unable to make a 
living elsewhere they had returned, and 
Mr. Jones, discouraged by poverty and 
ill health, had fallen a prey to the 
illicit practices of the Warrens. Now, 
however, thanks to Sylvia’s and the 
Lonely Lady’s help and intervention, 
Dave Jones was proving himself a man 
and Margery could once more hold up 
her head. (To be concluded) 


A Simple Lesson in 
Fali Millinery 
(Continued from page 41) 


Seventeen inches of brown velvet on 
the straight for facing. 

Three-quarters yd. on the bias of 
brown velvet for folds to make braided 
trimming (if 2 shades are preferred 4 
yd. dark and 1% yd. of light brown vel- 
vet). 

Silver ornament for center front (a 
jet ornament or piece of brocade can be 
substituted). 

The edge of the brim is bound in sil- 
ver braid. The crown is bell-shape. 
The trimming, which is hand-made and 
not a bit intricate, is made of the wood- 
brown velvet in two shades, two light 
and one darker strip braided loosely in 
three strands and placed around the 
base of crown. An ornament of silver 
in the center front and the velvet 
braided around this, completes the trim- 
ming. 

Following are directions and dimen- 
sions for making brim size. From front 
to back 15% inches—from side to side 
17 inches—front to headsize 3% inches 
—and back to headsize 3 inches. The 
circumference is 48% inches. To cover 
take square of black velvet 18 inches, 
pin to inside of brim, the nap to the face 
of the brim. Now pin velvet all around 
edge of brim, smoothing all fullness to 
the bias edge. Cut oval in center and 
slash the velvet in the oval to fit head 
size. Then remove velvet and reverse to 
top of brim, slashing the velvet to fit. 
brim smoothly. Pin all around edge 
until velvet fits perfectly—then sew 
around headsize. Next—pin the velvet 
to the edge, stretching smoothly over 
brim—sew to top edge using a back 
stitch. The next step is to face the hat. 
Take a square, 17 inches, of wood brown 
velvet, and fit to face of brim and cut 
out the headsize, sewing it in place. 
Now proceed as with the top brim. Pin 
along the edge, carefully smoothing all 
fullness to edge and sew all around, 
using a small stitch. For the binding, 
use a silver ribbon or fancy braid %4 
inch or 1 inch wide; crease along center 
of braid, then pin around edge, holding 
braid taut and sewing through and 
through, keeping an even and smooth 
finish. For the crown take a square 
14x15 inches, cutting an oval. Gather 
into pleats around edge and sew to base 
of crown. For the braided trimming 
use three bias strips 344 inches wide, 
each strip one yard long. Fold each 
piece turning in the raw edges and sew 
into strips 14% inches wide, two of the 
lighter and one of the darker shades. 
Sew ornament to center front of crown 
and sew braid around it. 

The sketch shows the same hat draped 
with lace over the brim, drooping longer 
on the right side. This gives a flatter- 
ing effect, especially for evening wear. 


~ Double thickness 


9 wards of coughs 


across the chest 


and colds 


Priced as low as 25c. 


November 13th to 18th 


that one week only. 


OLCLOH: 


Health Insurance 
Against Winter IIls 


Ask doctors and nurses: ‘‘What is the chief cause of infant 
ills in winter?’’ They will tell you: ‘Poor protection over 
chest and stomach.” That is why so many of them recom- 
mend Rubens Infant Shirt to mothers. 
importance of its double thickness over these danger points. 
Cut with the simple convenience of a coat, without tapes or buttons. 
Rubens is easier on mother and baby at dressing time. 
able belt fastens with a safety pin and always fits itself to the rapidly 


growing body. Baby’s future health depends on your present care 
Insure his health and happiness this winter with Kabens: ; 


Knitted in 12 soft materials—best suited to tender skins. Some 


Always insist upon seeing the Rubens trade- 
mark. If any store.can’t supply you, write us. 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Manufactured only by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
26 N. Market St., Chicago, Hll. 


Watch for Rubens 30th Anniversary Week— 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
To commemorate our 30th year of making 
this one garment—Rubens Infant Shirt— 
over 30,000 stores will offer Rubens Infant 
Shirt in silk and wool, all sizes, for $1.00, N 


On and off like a 
coat—always 
fits the growing 
body perfectly 


They know the 


The adjust- 


OBUTTONS NO TROUB 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. 
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GET THIS WONDERFUL RING. [f Yo 


Can Tell it From a Genuine Diamond Send it Back 

These amazing, beautiful CORODITE Sirs oRGe pantie! match 

genuine diamonds in every way—same blazin 

play of living rainbow fire. They, alone, stan dian 

including torrific acid test of direct comparison. Lifetimeexperts 
eir experience tosee any difference. Prove this yourself, 


nm I) 
ie Carved Basket 

No. 5—Ladies’ Tiffany Orange Blossom Engrav 
Caratsize gems. Beautiful mountings of most modern design, 
Choice of gold or latest white platinum finish. Unqualified 20- 
year guarantee. Handsome art-leather case free with each ring. 
SEND NO MONE Keep your money rightat home. Just 

sen ddress and number of rin 

er, fitting end to en 
When 


E. RICHWINE CO. ’ 
B33 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 226, Chicago, Illinois 
Sole Importers Genuine Corodite Diamonds 


Rough on Rats 
gets every rat 


ORDINARY rat 
Poisons fail because 
rats won’t eat what 
has killed other 
rats. Rough on 
Rats fools them— 
you mix it with a 
different food each 
Gme.Booklet“End- 
ing Ratsand Mice’? 
mailed free, e 
E. S. WELLS 
Chemist Ay 


cases Bx ORs NaN ET Meter: 


rat 20c a Day} 


Design Queen Anne. American Walnut or figured 

Mahogany. Complete Dining-Room suite cf 

same design. Any room is attractively furnished on 
our easy monthly payment’plan. Many hundreds of 
equally attractive Furnishings shown in our latest 
104-page Larkin Book of Better Homes. This helpful, 
home-making guide FREE. Check below offer interested ig 


Lower Prices Now On 
[2] Furnishings fect Symphonic Player Pianos 
L] Symphonic Pianos C] Symphonola Phonographs 


(Check offer and mail ad Today) 
Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family prices on 
these Furnishings and famous Musical Instruments 


1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 
Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name and 
address NOW for big FREE Book. 
Letth ttt Co tac. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Desk FWW-1022 Peoria & Chicago, Ill. 


tae How To Get : 


rappers Supplies 


Write TODAY for particulars. 
Something new. Getalloralarge 
rt of your trapping outfit Free. 
ig Fur Season coming. Biggs Le be 
rices. Write for advance 


highest ‘ 
Market Fnformation, ‘Trappers’ Guide 


and Catalog of Trappers’ Supplies, 
Free Trappers’ Exchange 


W Send your name for Free Subscription to 
% “Trapper’s Exchange’’--our illustr: 
magazine for Trappers and 
Shippers. Sent Free! 
E:W. BIGGS&CO. 
305 Biggs Bide. hg 
KansasCity,Mo. / "> 
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‘Stop Wondering How | Teach Piano 
ll Show You, FREE 


Year after year you’ve seen my advertisement in all the lead- jg 
ing publications, offering to teach you piano in quarter the |& 
usual time. Year after year my school has grown and grown | 
until now I have far more students than were ever before 
taught by one man. In 1921 over a thousand students graduated 
from my Piano or Organ course and received their diplomas. 

Yet when I first started giving piano and organ lessons by 
mail in 1891 my method was laughed at. Could my conserva- 
tory have grown as it has, obtained students in every state of 
the Union, and in fact, practically every civilized country of 
the world, unless it produced very unusual and satisfying 
RESULTS for its students. See for yourself what it is that 
‘uas brought my method so rapidly to the front. Write for 
free booklet and sample lessons. 

Now for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons with- 
out charge. In the past I have always been opposed to sending 
out free lessons, even to persons who were seriously interested 
in my course. But my friends have insisted that I give every- 
body a chance to see for themselves just how simple, interest- 
ing and DIFFERENT my lessons are, and I have consented to 
try the experiment for.a short time. Simply send in your name 
and address on a letter or postcard and the 64-page booklet 
and sample lessons will go to you at once absolutely free and 
without obligation. 

Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on the 
piano or organ, not only in the original key, but in all other 
keys as well. Most students practice months before they 
acquire this ability. It is made possible by my patented 
invention, the Colorotone. Another invention obtainable only 
from me is my hand-operated moving picture device, Quinn- 
dex. By means of Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers in 
motion on the piano, and can learn just how to train your own 
fingers. 

When I say that I can teach you piano in quarter the usual 
time, do not think that this is too good to be true. Modern 
inventions and improved methods have accomplished just as 
great wonders in other branches of education. You at least 
owe it to yourself to investigate. Send letter or postcard at 
once, before the offer of free sample lessons is withdrawn. 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio WW-50 598 Columbia Road, Boston 25, Mass. | 


taking orders for Jennings Guaran- 
teed Hosiery. Written guarantee with 
each pair to wear and give satisfaction 
or new hose free. 


Year Round Position—No Lay Offs 


Regular customers and repeat orders 
make you steady income. Ho-e for 
men, women and children, all styles, 
colors and finest line silk hose, all 
guaranteed. Low priced. Noexperi- 
ence necessary. Write for samples, 


JENNINGS MFG. CO. 
Hose=894 Dayton, Ohio 


Illustrated Needlework 


The New National Needlework 
Quarterly—tlustrated in Colors 


and Worman’s World 
Both publications for Only 7 5 Cc 


One Year for 
But you must 


act at once 


La Tulle's Herb Tea restores gray 
or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty and softness 


appearance. IT 

A package makes one pint. 
package postpaid 30 cents, or 
five packages $1. 


LA TULLE'S HERB CO., Dept- A 


1033 W. 39th Place 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Cs 


TO 


ing all told more than 200 pages of the choicest, 
original ideas and designs in the whole realm of 
needlecraft. . Every subject is fully covered and 
explained. The other issues will be ready on 
December 15, March 15, and July 15. 


HE fall issue or October number of Illustrated 

Needlework—the new national needlework quar- 
terly—is now ready for distribution, and is ac- 
claimed by all who see it as the biggest and finest 
publication of its kind ever issued. 


Page after page in beautiful colors show in The single copy price is 250, but by ordering 
yiking detail hundreds of new suggestions for now you can get all four issues in connection with 
ristmas gifts, church fair novelties—and all the a full year of Woman’s World at a saving of 
Aw and practical ideas in children’s and women’s exactly one-half. This is your opportunity, while 
Aresses, table and bedroom linens, underwear, our offer holds—act now and you get 
aprons, quilts, rag rugs, handkerchiefs, ete. Full r F 
instructions are given for working ail the new  //ustrated Needlework one year, 4 Both 
stitches, issues, and Onl 5 
And this is but one of four big issues contain- Woman's World, one year, 12 issues nly 75e 


Mail your order today to 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


Agents Big Money 


Woman’s World 


The Great Forties of a 
Woman’s Life 


(Continued from page 48) 


Then, when the girl was at school, 
the mother and I sat together over a bit 
of lace. The mother’s face was sad, 
wondering. So I ventured: 

“The greatest memory of my life is 
when bounding in from school one day 
I told mother of some simple joy and 
she took my hands while together we 
danced around the kitchen table!’ 

There was silence save for the click- 
ing of the crochet needles. But I could 
read the ardent question in the mother’s 
eyes: Would her daughter ever dance 
around the kitchen table with her. 
Then the truth came to her. She 
turned to me with an appealing gesture: 

“Help me to be all things to my little 
girl, won’t you?” 

Thus I served, and thus in serving I 
grew, and knew the joy of living to the 
full, With a well-defined position in 
the community, with my independence, 
my self-assurance and strength deepen- 
ing, each day I disproved the old 
thought that the middle-aged woman is 
at the beginning of the end. 

It was a year after starting out for 
myself that I answered a knock at the 
door of my home and saw Alice. 

She began to talk at once. “I’m so 
glad I found you, Rachel,” she said. 
“I know in what demand your services 


Plan your wine 
dow drapings 
“| with the Kirs 
gf Rod and Win- 
dow Drapin 
Book— gladl fies pe 
/ free. Hang them on 
Kirsch Curtain Rods. 
Flat in shape—no sag. 
Velvetone brass or Vel- 
vetone white finish—no 


ff .tust or tarnish, 


CURTAIN RODS 


“7 come single, double, triple—exten- 
: sion style or cut-to-fit, for any kind 
of windows.‘ The patented Kirsch 

bracket is simple, strong, prac- 
tical—permits rods to be put on or de- 
tached with ease and safety, yet can- 
not come down accidentally. Sold by 
better dealers everywhere. 


are.” She looked closer. “How alive FREE BOOK of 
a I never saw you so electri- Helpful Practical Ideas 


—for planning your window 
drapings. Charming an 
correct windows pictured 
for every room, with prac- 
tical suggestions as to ma- 
terials, colors, rods, etc. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
200 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A, 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd. 
801 Tecumseh St. : Woodstock, Ontario 


“You’ve changed, too, Alice.” 

And then she said this: “Rachel, I 
came to thank you for leaving me.” 

I just looked at her. She went on: 
“You told me you were doing something 
for me by leaving me, and I didn’t un- 
derstand till some time after you were 
gone. I never realized until then all 
that you did for us. The children called 
for you, and would have nothing of 


She paused and I saw the pain even 
then in her eyes. 

“But after the hurt and jealousy 
passed, I began to see exactly what you 
meant by doing something for me in 
leaving me—I began to get really ac- 
quainted with the children. Why, 
Rachel, I found a new world! When 
John called me to see a peach of some- 
thing he had made, it was as a great 
poem to me. I never knew real mother- 
hood before, its greatness, its education, 
its never ending, stimulating work. You 
were my crutch, now I’m walking alone, 
more purposeful than ever in my life.” 

I couldn’t speak then. Tears in my 
eyes, too, hid Alice from me. But I 
heard her voice as she went on: 

“Tf ever the time does come when you 
wish to return to us, Rachel dear,” she 
said “be sure you’ll be allowed to live 
your own life.” 


This Offer Open 

A few choice places open for kers—men and 
women—as ‘‘Direct from the Late ntatives—to 
introduce our nationally advertised “Zanol” line of high 
class Food and Household Specialties. All or part time 
work No experience and no capital needed. Workers mak- 
ing as high as $80 to $100 a week. Beginners $5 to $108 
day. Write for particulars and Ford Offer today. 
American Products Co.,7096 American Bldg.,Cincinnat, 0. 


EWKIND OF 


Then she gave a little musical trill. Does Away 
In a moment the door was flung open ° . 
and three flying bodies projected them- a AP With Dirty 
selves upon me, while Alice sat half ea Coal and Wood 


smiling, watching. 

Oh, the feel of those young creatures! 
I gathered them close, close to me. 

My small niece spoke after a time, 
“Our mother is awful sweet, Aunt 
Rachel,” she said, she who always went 
right to the heart of things; “she plays 
with us just like you did.” 

My nephew John spoke up. “But 
she’s our real mother now,” he said, 
“and a mother’s a mother, isn’t she, 
Aunt Rachel? Not even an aunt can 
be a mother!” 


‘ie f , g 

Turn Valve—Heat Inst 
Throw away the coal scuttle—banish the 
woo* pile. Don’t worry about coal short- 
age or high prices. Amazing new inven- 
tion, the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner turns your 
heater, cook s' or furnace into a gas burner. 
No changes —in one minute you slip the Oliver 
into the fire box. You have as much or as little 
heat as you want at of valve. 


Cheaper than Coal or 
Wood—3 Times the Heat 


Not an oil heater. No wicks, no smells, no 
waiting. A real gas burner, The Oliver 
makes its own gas from 95% air and 6% 
coal oi] (kerosene) the cheapest fuel there 
is. Gives th ee times heat of coalinstantly. 
Heats and bakes better, quicker by simply 


> 


“A mother’s a mother, John,” I turning valve, Saves time, money, drudgery and heat 
agreed. I couldn’t look at Alice then. bie acted a x 
The eldest one chimed in: “Though | Use it in Your Stove 30 Days FREE 


Sixteen models —one for every stove, heater or furnace, 

No more building fires—no more heavy coal to carry and 

© more cold rooms in winter. Put the Oliver ia 

- your stoves now-— 30 days FRE, 

Don’t risk a cent. Iron-clad, Money- 

Back Guarantee perey you. Abso- 
lutely safe, last a time, . 


i] Write for FREE BOOK 


FREE, Tells 
liver. Write now 
ry apes offer.H 

r Biag., St. 


we love you lots yet, Aunt Rachel. And 
we want you to come and lunch with us 
tomorrow.” 

My eyes again being misty, I must 
perforce speak practically: “Tomorrow, 
yes, of course I will. But you’ll stay to 
lunch here now, all of you?” 

The children cried out joyfully, while 
above their heads I met the loving gaze 
of my sister-in-law, a rejoicing mother. 
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“Mother, what can 
we do now?” 


WONDER how many times you 

hear that question on a rainy 
day? It is often hard work to keep 
‘children amused, but the things they 
can make with the help of LePage’s 
Glue offers an unfailing way of 
Keeping them occupied and happy. 


A little boy can amuse himself at 
making paper soldiers—whole armies. 
He © glues paper pictures clipped 
from magazines on cardboard and 
then cuts them out. This makes 
them stiff enough to play with and 
supports can be attached so they 
will’ stand. up. In ‘the same way, 
sister makes’ a paper doll family in 
an afternoon. Or they may make a 
menagerie. They find fun mending 
broken toys and appreciate .them 
more than ever. 

More useful things» than these may 
also be made. A _ match-scratcher 
for the fireplace is easily made by 
spreading a thin coat of LePage’s 
on cardboard and sifting <and or 
emery ove> it. To make a needle- 
case, place two squares of cardboard 
side by side. Cover with cretonne 
so the cretonne forms a hinge and 
the cardboards close like a _ book. 
Glue scalloped flannel on the inside 
to hold the needles. 

In our attractive, thirty-two page 
book, ‘‘ LePage’s Glue—the Handy 
Helger for Making and Mending,” 
are given a number of other things 
that a child may do for amusement 
and a great many more things 
that represent practical, money- 
saving uses for you of LePage’s. 
Why not send fora copy? We will 
gladly mail it free. Russia Cement 
Company, 44 Essex Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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If you would judge people 


( Judging g People 


ial peak Rae 


accurately and justly, read ‘oe Y/ 


these common-sense rules by 
Dr. Crane.—The Editor. 


O GET along with your 

neighbors, to be on feli- 

citous terms with your 
relatives, to enjoy the organiza- 
tions of society, such as 
churches and parties, and to 
succeed in business, it is im- 
portant to be a good judge of people. 
Here are a few hints. 

To judge people correctly you have 
to like them. You ean never rely upon 
your estimate of any one you dislike. 
If, therefore, a certain person irritates, 
angers or disgusts you, be careful to 
form no judgment at all of him, for it 


’ is sure to be wrong. 


This is a very vital point. There is 
no insight into character without love. 
Just learn that truth by heart, please; 
because it is about the truest truth 
there is. 

To judge people justly you must be 
independent of them. Your opinion of 
any one from whom you expect favors 
or fear harm, is not worth a cent. 

Vanity, pride, egotism and all such 
forms of sensitiveness of self, are fatal 
to correct judgment. ° 

Take three or four people that. you 
despise. Examine your record honestly, 
and in every case almost you can trace 
your hard feeling back to something 
these people said that wounded you. 

‘If Mrs. Smithers hears that Mrs. 
Judkins said that she was an unat- 


tractive woman with a commonplace: 


mind, or that she’d better look after her 
children a little more carefully, or that 
her house showed very bad taste, the 
chances are twenty to one that Mrs. 
Smithers will have a bad opinion of 
Mrs. Judkins and of all her works. Mrs. 
Judkins may bake the most marvelous 
leraon pies, wear the handsomest of 
gowns, and read the cleverest of papers 
at the woman’s clubs, but you may rest 
assured that Mrs. Smithers will not 
think much of them; pies, gowns and 
papers have been spoiled by what Mrs. 
Smithers heard that Mrs. Judkins said 
about her. 

And when we hear of a compliment 
a certain person has paid us, doesn’t 
that person’s stock soar skyward in 
our eyes? 

Therefore if you truly want to be 
honest and fair in your estimates of 


. people, be very thorough in searching to 


see if any hurt self-love or any flattered 
self-esteem mingles in your conclusion. 

It is essential to correct judgment of 
a woman that you should be acquainted 
with her in her work. Here her serious, 
deliberate self comes out. 


Trials Show Our Real Character 


ANY a wife, whom every one took 

to be a silly, empty-headed little 

nobody, has been brought into some do- 

mestic tragedy, and straightway showed 

us all her soul, that she was brave, 
noble and great. 

There have been many ways of ex- 
plaining sorrow, but at least one result 
of it is that it is one of the best things 
in the world to show the stuff we’re 
made of. 

Just as you can tell of what certain 
substances are composed by burning 
them, so you ean tell what is in a hu- 
man heart by seeing it aflame. We can 
determine the component matter of the 
sun or of any metal by the spectrum, 
that is, by the light they cast when 
white hot. 

Anything which raises the feelings to 
so high a degree of power that they 
obscure the mind brings out the real 
elements which custom and prudence 
usually conceal.. You may sit in the 


same church with one for years and 
never know him; but in one flash of 
great emotion, when his soul is sur- 
prised into self-revelation, you may get 
a glimpse of his actual nature. 

The more frank and open you are in 
your intercourse with people the more 
they will show their real.selves to you. 
Reserved, buttoned-up folks may be all 
right in their way, but they can never 
hope to know the men and women of 
the world they live in, 

Be careful.to: keep, your mind open, 
form convictions slowly, and always be 
ready .to listen to the convictions of 
other people. Once you have shut your 
mind up “with” a’ clitk,” as Emerson 
says, your judgments are of no more 
account. 


Be fees and. Charitable 


ONT: try to be ‘consistent. Be 

honest. Above alfyjust because you 
have made a_statement, don’t think you 
are bound-to stick tot. -Who are you 
that you’should be infallible? Be quick 
to admit ~you . were ° mistaken. Be 
ready to say “I don’t know.” Be will- 
ing to acknowledge that another was 
right. 

And don’t take any gente in first im- 
pressions. They may be due to the 
state of your liver or nerves, quite as 
much as to the faults of the one you 
judge. 

Wait! Time enters into all true 
judgments. 

You may safely conclude that young 
people who talk pessimism are either 
talking to be “smart” or secretly tamp- 
ering with something vicious. Old peo- 
ple whose conversation is ever pessi- 
mistic are failures or cowards, or 
both. In fine, pessimism is always the 
flower of spiritual defeat. 

Don’t condemn those who do not 
measure up to the standards of your 
conventions or morality. A man may 
seem very wayward and yet have genius 
and inherent goodness. Many a girl 
that appears to love to shock every one 
turns out to be a quiet and faithful 
wife and mother. It is just as well, by 
the way, to condemn nobody. “Judge 
not that ye be not judged” is still a 
pretty good motto. And Burns has 
given us a good argument for it: 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin’ 
wrong, 
To step aside is human. 
“What's done we partly may 
compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


Finally if you are gentle, patient, 
fearless, honest, loving, candid, truly 
humble and open-minded, you will see 
the world as it really is. 

And it is a pretty good world, and 
men and women as a rule want to do 
the right thing, and hate themselves 
when they do the wrong thing. The 
thoroughly bad person, is rare, an ex- 
ception and an abnormality. 


Low Prices 


Women’s garments all of 


Styles, splendidly tailored 
and finished. Coats range 
ing from $5.49 to $39.00, 
Suits ese from $10,49 
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Fall and 
Winter 


Ss 4Q2d 
catatngne 37 


New Bargain Book 


Showing Advance 


New York Styles 


For Fall and Winter 


ERE you will find the new and 
charming New York Styles 
selected by our experts from among 
the choicest offerings in the New 
York market. 


Wearing apparel 


for women, misses, 
girls, men and 
boys — clothing for 
dress, work, school 
or play—everything 


at prices that 
reflect our 
exceptional 
buying facil- 
ities. 


We pay Delivery 
Charges on Practi- 
cally all Wearing 


Apparel. 


This book of almost 
800 pages will also 
save you money on 
Furniture, Draperies, 
Carpets and Piece 
Goods, Drugs, Toys, 
Jewelry, Automobile 
Tires and Access- 
ories, Carpenters’, 
Machinists’, Paint- 
ers’, and Plumbers’ 
Supplies and Tools 
and on hundreds of 
other articles. 


Send for your FREE 
copy of this book. 


To our present 
customers this book 
will be mailed with- 
out request before 
Aug. 15th. 


LLIAM STORE: 


New York City 
cerns ieee meer (ome SHER ICTR eres ST SUS ote eee ce 
Mail This or Send Postal Today 


The CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
844 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me Free your New Fall and Winter Bargain Book 
including New York Styles, 


City and Statens co. a5 icone once ee sens ceseusueges tereems 
Please Write Name and Address Plainly 
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SAY “‘BAYER”? when you buy 


Aspirin 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
product pre- 
twenty-two 
millions for 
colds, headache, toothache, earache, neu- 
neuritis, 


ting the genuine Bayer 
seribed by physicians over 
years and proved safe by 
rheumatism, 


ralgia, lumbago, 


and for pain in general. Accept only 
3ayer”’ package which contains proper 
directions. Handy boxes of twelve tab- 
lets cost few cents. Druggists also sell 
bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin is the 
trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoacetieacidester of Salicylicacid. 
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. When you want a change KUL £ THEM ALL 


People tire of the same cooking all the 
time, no matter how good it is. 


For a change, start your meal with 


N a cup of hot STEERO bouillon. It 


See stimulates the appetite. 

You can also improve other 
dishes—hash, stew, gravy and 
sauces—by adding STEERO 
bouillon cubes. 

Send 10 cents for 
samples and sixty- 
four page cook book. 

Schieffelin & Co. 
282 William St., N. Y. 

Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
Products Co., N. Y. 


Lb *"4 Cube Makes 
SS a Cup’”’ 


STEERO 


Reg US Pat OFF 


BOUILLON ,CUBES | 


Patented Oct. Sl, 


Rodene, the quickest "acting: 
f most devastating rat extermi- 
yon nator known to science, is now 

working miracles in every part of 
therountry.No danger tolivestock 
and poultry: Not a poison. In- 
stead, it is a deadly disease germ, 
highly contagious, which attacks 
only rats and mice. 

One rat wipes out hundreds, 
carrying this devastating disease 
to the entire colony. And users tell 
us they do not come back. 

Trial size bottle, $1 onmoney- 
back guarantee. Wereturnmoney 
pif after you have used Rodene, 
following instructions, you find it 
not satisfactory and return empty 
bottle. Regular size $2. 

Send no money™pay post- 
man. Simply send order on post- 
card—write name and address 
clearly. Then pay price to post- 
man plus few cents postage when 
he delivers. Rodene will not fail 
you. Order now. 


RODENE LABORATORIES 
Box 751 Springfield, Ohio 


SPECIAL OFF ER to introdiiee our goods 


Mayonnaise Sof 


4-inch bowl with ladle and plate of sparke 
tine cut glass. For salad dressing, sauces, 
jellies, etc. Beautiful for gift or the home 
Send $1, cash, money order or 
check. We'll ship at once, all charges 
prepaid east of the Miss. If west, add 15c. 
postage. Safe delivery guaranteed. Money 
back if you’re not delighted. 


Dept. V10 


table. 


“Al Po 


Krystal Krafhess Trenton, N.Je 


ee Beautiful sweaters, scarfs, shawls, 
jackets, hoods, gloves, stockings— 


dozens of lasting garments—for grown- 
ups and children cost 3g less when you 
make them from Homewool 100%, Virgin 
Wool Yarns. Direct from mut ‘to you at 
big savings Big skeins. Easy to make 
up. Attractive colors. Send today for 
JSreesample cards and Homewool Catalog. 


Home Woolen Mills, Estab. 1876 


84 Main Street, Eaton Rapids, Mich, 
Send for Catalog—it is FREE 


FORD CAR G IYEN | 


Solve This Puzzle and Win 5,000 Votes 


——————, The figures rep- 

8 j25 15 21] resent corres- 
onding letters 

'B8!5 !14'18 25] fn'the aiphab«e. 
Figure lisA,2is 

B and so on. The ten figures spell 


three wor rd 3. What are the words 


To Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


Besides the) 


G ae your share of these EASY-TO-WIN prizes. 
Ao I aa going to give Phonographs, lsicycles, Gold Watches, 
Si iv wet te., also Lash Rewards to contestants in my contest for 
sul yseript 18. Prizes duplicated in case of tie. Full particulars 
sent 23 Soon as your solution is received, Send your answer quick. 


Duane W. Gaylord. 537 S. Dearbera St.. Devt. 86, Chicavo 


Buys 


1028 


Millions 


S.No Paste NEEDED « 


‘ Usethem to mount all acoitnke 


waa oe post sheers inalbums 


THE FAMOUS WING 


Wing Pianos and Player Pianos sent direct on free trial till 
Enjoy and test it to prove you aes 


40 year guarantee. 
styles of Wing Pianos and Players to “ehooxe 


Thousands in use thruout U. S. We 
Write at once for our offer 


Dec. Ist in your home. 
$150 to $300. 


from. 


will refer to owners near you. 
of free trial 


WING & SO 


At F ee Price > 


in your home till 


The Book of Complete Information About Pianos 
sent to you free with our reduced. bed-rock, factory prices and easy terms. 


Dept. 810, 13th St. and 9th Ave., New York 
Established 1868—S4th Year 


Dec. 1, 1922, and get 


One of our 38 styles 


Also Players and Grands 


The Hooked-in Rug 


(Instructions continued from page 28) 


cutting is required, save time for the 
worker. 

A carefully thought out color scheme 
is one of the chief factors in making an 
artistic rug. Sometimes material of 
just the right shade may be found “in 
the house,” but often one has to resort 
to the dye pot in order to get just the 
desired result. Commercial dyes are 
satisfactory if the directions on the 
packages are carefully followed. .In or- 
der to get exactly the shade one wishes, 
one should test with scraps of the ma- 
terial to be used. If too dark add more 
water, if too light add more dye, bearing 
in mind, however, that the longer the 
material is left in the dye bath the 
darker the shade becomes. Interesting 
experiments in mixing colors may also 
be carried out. Hooked-in rugs are like 
choice Orientals in one respect at least. 
Soft, subdued shades and tints give the 
most pleasing effects, and oftentimes an 
otherwise splendid example of this work 
is marred by glaring and clashing color- 
ing. Red and vivid greens and yellows 
should be used very sparingly, but a 
judicious blending of rich, soft browns, 
rusty yellows, dull rose, ivory, velvety 
black, deep blues, gray-blue and dail 
greens will take any rug out of the 
realm of the commonptace, 

By the employment of careful work- 
manship, the making of a hooked-in rug 
ean be easily lifted to the level of a 
fine art. In the actual “pulling in,” a 
strip of the filling material is held be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand, and pulled by means of the 
rug-hook through the meshes of the 
burlap. ‘This hook, like the frame, may 
be purchased or it may be made by a 
blacksmith. It somewhat resembles a 
crochet-hook, and has either a wooden, 
cork, or a curved metal handle. One 
may use two methods in “pulling-in.” 
The loops may be pulled through to a 
uniform height and left, or they may be 
pulled through higher, and after the rug 
is completed, the entire surface may be 
clipped with a pair of sharp scissors. 
As the work progresses, the rug may be 
rolled in order that the worker may get 
at the center more easily. An impor- 
tant fact to remember is that one should 
not confine oneself too rigidly to the rug- 
frame. Although pleasant, the work 
may become somewhat tiring, and relax- 
ation from the work should be taken. 
It is also absolutely essential that the 
frame be placed in the proper position, 
over the backs of four chairs, or between 
the edges of two tables, at exactly the 
right height to insure a comfortable and 
proper position for the worker. One 
will find that if the right position is 
taken more work can be done in a day. 

After the “hooking-in” is completed, 
the twine holding the burlap in place is 
cut and the rug removed from the frame. 
It is then completed by adding a braid 
of heavy woolen material around the 
sides, or by hemming or facing back the 
edges. Then the completed product 
should be carefully brushed with a 
whisk-broom or if the method of clip- 
ping has been employed the surface 
should be gently combed out with a fine 
wire brush. 


True Tales of the Forest 


(Continued from page 86) 


to his feet, all his fierce wolf com- 
panions drew together, and huddling 
close to him, they actually supported 
their wounded companion, helping him 
to travel. 

“No, my boy, wolves are not ‘entirely 
evil,” spoke the Old Chief impressively, 
“for when a brother is hurt or fallen 
in battle, often his kindred are faithful 
and will help him out of his troubles. 

“So heed not the idle tales of squaws 
and cowards, for there is always some 
good to be found in every living thing, 
no matter what is said of their mean- 
ness.” 


Woman’s Woild 


Long -Wearing, Seamless, Wool 


RUGS 


From FACTORY to YOU 
CAt HALF the PRICE 


to Your Order 
Within One Week 


Think of being able to get beautiful, tux. 
urious, , deep - pile -pile ru rugs at at this is low pri price— 


GE 
2 ee 
SIZES 


Prices proportionately low on all other sizes 
The price doesn’t nearly express the value. As the 
largest rug factory in the world dealing direct with — 
the home, the OLSON RUG COMPANY ie eblie to . 
make this sensationally low price possible. 


Free Trial —Satisfaction Guaranteed — 


The wearin ea Hes of these OLSON RUGS are 
unsurpassed. They are closely and firmly woven ven with 
a deep, rich 1 nap that stands “‘straight up."* Soft end 
pleasant to walk on, Made inthe fashionsble one end 
two-toneeffects. In use in over 1,000,000 homes, hotels ; 
and offices. Read what others say. 


Write Today for This 
BIG, FREE BOOK] 


Contains 31 attractive rooms show- 
ing rugs in the up-to-date shades 
and partons, richly illustrated 
in actual colors. 

Freight, 
We We Pay Express (Freieny 
Post™ charges from all eaten 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. F51, Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dye any Garment — 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 


can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything, a new, 
rich, fadeless color. Buy “Diamond Dyes” 
—no other kind—then perfect home dye- 
ing is guaranteed, even if you have never 
dyed before. Tell your druggist whether 
the material you wish to dye is wool or 
silk, or whether it is linen, cotton, or 
mixed goods. Diamond Dyes never 
streak, fade, or run. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vé Vt 


AGENTS: $60. 
aWeek 


taking orders for guaranteed 
hosiery for men and women. 
All styles, colors, and finest line of silk nosis 


Guaranteed One Year "ss. Svs Saisfacton 


Often take orders for dozen pairsin onefamily. Perma. 
nent customers and repeat orders make you steady . 
come. Whether you devote spare time or full time, ff 
will pay any man or woman to handle thisline. Noexe 
rience necessary. Get started at once. This is the 


est season of the yeas Write quick for samples. 4 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 


H- 291, Dayton, Ohio _ : 


e Your choice of all 
UNDERWOOD. Re BOY 


Rebuilt’ b: the Wamene 
punter 


WOMEN—Get $35.00 to $75.00 Week 


START A “STYLE SHOP.” 


Over 13,000 women and girls have taken up the Franklin 
System of Dress Designing and Dressmaking. Many, & cities 
and small towns, have started “STYLE SHOPS making 


$35.00 TO $75.00 A WEEK 
Any girl or woman, 15 or over, can in 10 weeks. using spare mo- 
ments, learn to design and make gowns, waists, skirts lingerie, 
coats and suits. Why pay big prices for your garments, whea you 
can make them at less than one half? Sample lessons full 


information free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H-622, Rochester, N.Y, 


AGENTS: $0": 


$500 to 


no competition. Make 


$15.00 daily selling our 
beautiful Scripture a  eentare. ane vow sailing 
from 10,000 to 


50,000 
Messenger Pak Co, Dent. 118, 314 West Superior St, Chicage, 


for October, 1922 


Classified Advertising 


SUUREEAULSENUOASUREOAUURNAOUEAAEROAOGOONEOOEOEUUEEOOTEUDACEMAEEO LENT TOUAESSAUORAEHLANY 
AGENTS WANTED 


WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE DESIROUS 
o@f making $25.00 to $200.00 per week clear profit. fram 
fhe start in @ permanent business of their own. Mit- 
chell’e Magic Marvel Washing Compound washes clothes 
spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen minutes. One hundred 
other uses in every home. Nothing else like it. Nature’s 
michtiest cleanser. Contains no lye, lime, acid or wax. 
Free samples make sales easy. Enormous repeat orders— 
300% profit. Exclusive territory. We guarantee sale of 
every package. Two other ‘‘sight sellers’ and sure re- 
peaters give our agents tho fastest selling line in the 
country. No capital or experience required. Baker, 
Ohio, made $600 last month. You can do as well. Send 
for free sample and proof. L. Mitchell & Co., Desk 85, 
3302-1314 E. Glst., Chicago, TL 

i 
AGENTS. HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
steady big income. We need more representatives in 
every state taking orders for ncyest style written guar- 
tee hosiery. Complete line men’s, women’s, childr n’s in- 
cluding finest silks. Not sold in stores. Written guarantee 
with each pair. You display samples and take orders. We 
deliver and collect. Pay you in advance daily. Experience 
unnecessary. Spare time wil: lo. Write for samples. Jen- 
mings Mfg. Co., Dept. 999, Dayton, Ohio. 


—<—<—<—$< — 
xO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD—PEOPLE MUST 
est, Federal distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly 
nd up; no capital or experience needed; guaranteed 
: unsold goods may be returned, Your name on 
peckages builds your own business. Free samples to 
omers—Repest orders sure; Exclusive territory. 
font Federal Pure Food Co., Dept. 65, Chicago. 
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The Postman’s Whistle 
and Mary’s Fall 
Chapeau 


T’ MIGHT be well to remember, dear, 
that thirteen muscles of the face are 
used when you smile, but sixty-five 

are required to frown.” 

Ordinarily such a remark would have 
resulted in John’s getting a playful hair- 
pulling, with the customary kiss in re- 
eonciliation. But not so this morning. 
The breakfast table conversation, which 
had started out briskly enough, had 
veered around to “how fast the leaves 

eare falling,” and thence had been art- 
fully directed by Mary to her urgent 
need of suitable fall millinery. 

Even this might have brought forth 
nothing more than a humorous appeal 
from John to be merciful in the charges 
had not he laid awake half the night 
worrying about things at the office and 
the prevalent rumor that the reduction 
in salaries was to be followed by a 
pruning of the force. So, under these 
trying circumstances (Mary afterwards 
eonceded that part of it), John had 
mumbled something about the contents 
being more important than the covering 
of the head, and had added, as Mary 
flounced angrily from the room, the 
rather caustic remark quoted above. 

Such scenes when brooded over assume the 
proportions of tragedy, and it was conse- 
quently, a dejected little wife who an hour 
later opened the door in response to the 
postman’s whistle. Two bills (oh, dear!), 
one from the grocer and another from the 
furniture repair man; an invitation to a 
ecard party at the Wilsons a week from 
Thursday (oh, my, that hat again), and 
the fourth a letter from Woman’s World, 
from which there fluttered—joy! could it 
be true?—a crinkly check for one dollar, 
with the welcome suggestion that there 
were more where that came from. Enough 
for one hat or two hats, or even ten! 

Well, grudges don’t last long at twenty- 
two, and John, bless him! of course he had 
a hard time stretching his income to meet 
the expense—so Mary right then started to 


form her own plans, and when hubby came 
home that night it was a radiant Mary 


— — GEG EER who met him at the door. 

MONEY—WOMEN OR MEN SELL WIDELY r 
advertised. quaranteed hairnet, in wondcrfully attractive And Ties the Sun Shone 
package; big profits; constant repeats. Scnd $1.50 for 2 A WEEK slipped by, then another three 
dog. sample assortment. Money hack if you don’t sell, days, and finally on the eve of the Wil- 
L. Beehof, Suite 309A, 229 Fourth Ave., New York. sons’ party, Mary stole into her bedroom, 


> 3 hurriedly opened a box, made a few light- 
MAKE $5000 EVERY YEAR—$2000 IN SPARE TIME. ning adjustments before the mirror, and 
Fou share profits besides. Show “‘We-thcr Mon reh’’ Rain- marched out to where John was reading. 
coats an Waterprocfo1 Overcoats. Ask about ‘“Duol Coat’’ “Mary!” gasped John as he glimpsed 
€No. 999). Earn raincoat fcr your own use. Associated the new hat “Tt's a beauty It’s—but 
Kainooat Agents, Inc., X-444 North Wels, Chicago, r : 2 ! he 


girlie, it looks like a whole week’s pay! 
Why didn’t you.wait until—’”’ 
B. U = Sc r - 
~ map peg ts eh a nn ee pore cise “Listen, Jonatnan, I Just discovered a 
sentative in each Incality. Factcry to consumer. Big profits, gold mine. I earned this hat myself, and 
Banest gonds. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Sendfor} besides I have almost enough money for 
particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


———— eee... oO 
GENTS: $60 A WEEK SELLING GUARANTEED 
for men, women and children, Must give satis- 
er replaced free, All styles and colors, including 

line of silk hose. Mrs. McClure makes over $2000 a 
Mrs. Sehurman averages $60 a month working 

time. Geo. Noble made $35 in one day. Write for 

outfit, Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 588, Dayton, 0. 
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S| A SALE IN EVERY HOME FOR OUR 
Dress Goods, Silks and General Yard Goods. 
sales! Big profits! Large book of over 1000 hand- 
fabric samples furnished to agents. Write today. 

Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. 8X, 573 Broad- 


S—$15 A DAY—EASY, QUICK SALES—FREE 
‘Auto—Big weekly Bonus—$1.50 premium Free to every 
customer. Simply show our Beautiful, 7-piece, Solid 
Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. Appeals instantly. We 
deliver and collect. Pay daily. New Era Mfg. Co., 803 
Madison St., Dept. 42-A, Chicago. 


$5 TO $15 DAILY EASY—YOUR Pay IN ADVANCE, 
{introducing New Style Guaranteed Hosiery. Must wear 
or replaced free. No capital or experience required. Just 
show samples, writeorders. WeDeliverand Collect. Elegant 
outfit furnished. All colors and grades, including silks and 
besthers. Mac-O-Cheé Mills Co., Desk 820, Cincinnati, 0. 


bist ii eee 
AGENTS—$6 TO $12 A DAY EASY; 350 LIGHT- 
weight. fast selling popular priced necessities; Food Fla- 
yors. Perfumes, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, etc. Agents 
Outfit given: write today, quick, now. American Prod- 
ucts Co., 7767 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS: TO SELL HIGH GRADE HOSIERY—ALL 
or part time. Liberal commission. Write for terri- 
tory and prices. Pair silk hose given to new agents. 
Bristot Hosiery Co., Desk M, 3635 Germantown Ave., 
fiadelphia, Pa. 
a Se 


GENERAL AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW. 
wind eeller. ‘‘Repeat’’ washing powder. Washes clothes 
without rubbing. Women throw away washboards. Big 
profits, Exclusive territory. Write today—free package. 
Kittredge Co., 10 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa. 


AGENTS: NEW REVERSIPLE RAINCOAT—NOT 
sold in stores. Two coats in one. Guaranteed water- 
proof or money back. You take orders. We pay you 
@sfly. No experience necessary. Sample furnished. 
Parker Mfg. Co., 797 Rue St., Dayton, Ohio. 


WHIRL- 


that new picture we’ve been wanting for 
the living room. And next, I am going to 
get that pretty rug we have been admiring 
in Capper’s window. Oh, there are just 
loads and loads of things I can get to help 
out with the expenses. I have joined 
Woman’s World’s Friendship Village Club, 
and I am doing some work for them in my 
spare time. And it’s so easy, and I’m mak- 
ing money so rapidly that we are going to 
find ourselves bondholders perore we know 
it.”’ 


EN PECK'’S SOFT METAL RIVETS MEND 
sks in all household utensils and make big money for 

100 brings a sample hox and money-making plan, 
mk Co., Dept. M. Medina, N. Y. 


AGENTS MAKE SIXTY DOLLARS PER WEEK 
selling new Sallie Mae ‘‘Dressup’’ Aprons. 
learn how to obtain samples without cost. 
€e.. 108 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR, SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
el utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Moss Apron 


The Invitation Is Open to You 
Bu Mary isn’t the only woman who has 
discovered how easily and quickly the 
many demands for extra money can be met 
by means of the Friendship Village Club 
plan, Thousands are already benefiting by 

it and the number is increasing daily. 

The plan is brand new, takes only a 
little of your spare time—and there is ab- 
solutely no limit to the money you can 
earn. If you, too, would like some extra 
money for clothes, or Christmas or what 
nor, let me send you, entirely without cost 
or obligation, our interesting little Friend- 
‘ship Village Club booklet describing the 


‘AGENTS! CENTURY’S SENSATION! JOY-JEL 
“Jells,"* all fresh. canned or dried fruit juices, summer 
or winter, Joy-Jel Company, St. Joseph, Mo, 


AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE 
plan is a wonder; get our sample case offer, Ho-Ro-Co., 
349 Locust, St. Louis. 


HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE FINE: $1400. plan, Just address me personally in care 
$1600, 31800 at start, up to $2300 and $2600, Exams.j of Woman’s World. 
everywhere. Write TODAY for full information. Pat- Cordially yours, 


terson Civil Service School, Box WW, Rochester, N. Y. 


AT ONCE—FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO ( | fi | 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $40 to $75 a week. 


R R. f paid. D PRESIDEN S 
are rug C€o., Dept. 100, 
Omaha, 


a Friendship Village Club 
PE 107 S. Tinton St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Their Medicine Chest 
For Thirty Years, 


é % 


HOUSANDS of older people have 

been using Nature’s Remedy 

(NR Tablets) since it was first offered 
to the public more than thirty years ago. 
They have found this remedy a real help 
in relieving and preventing constipation 
and the train of distressing disorders which 
accompany irregular elimination. To them, 
the red and black box has been a medicine 
chest for thirty years. 


organs aids materially in relieving and 
preventing constipation, biliousness, head- 
aches, the tired and out-of-sorts feeling, 
and rheumatism. Try an N Tablet to- 
night; see how much better you will feel 
tomorrow. At all druggists. : 


Artistic and Inexpensive 
Designs for Your Home 
By FLORENCE WEISSKOPF 


Chips off the Old Block 
NW JUNIORS — Little Ms 
Jrs Made of same ingredients; 
\ then candy-coated. For 
done for others it can do for you. Nature’s 
Remedy is more than a laxative. It acts Send 4 2c. stamp for postage on liberal sample 
: in the attractive blue and yellow box. 
increasing the activity of the eliminative Department W St. Louis, Mo. 
1B SI HO|SIAS 
Cc 13 
. ° . 
Feather-Stitched Initials “iit dele eee 
: be ‘ ertorated pattern or morn= 
By Sadie P. Le Sueur ing glory trellis for applique bedspread 
inches high, 21% inches, 2 inches and 1 double bedspread this can be reversed 
inch. Hot iron transfer of 1 initial in to use it on both sides, 
4 sizes, 25c. ing glory design for applique bolster 
Blue and white cross-barred, fast-col- or dresser scarf 15c, 
is 40¢c a yd, Order by name ‘Mayfair.’ ing glory trellis for applique valanceguc 
Send orders to Woman’s World, 107 S. 10-22-247 Table runner of ap- 
= ae 7 ered flowers stamped on black 
TOMA EIB applia "3 00. x oy saie.e 
g 
pattern 25c, 
ELLY LO Hl FI 
Ss 


One-third of regular dose. 
What Nature’s Remedy ( N Tablets) has ; oii 
children and adults. Have you tried them? 
on the liver, stomach and kid 
, kidneys, and by A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE COMPANY, 
RFC P| F FCI LMC 
He 0 
Four sizes of initials are given—4 80g, 1 pattern is furnished. For a 
4 sizes is 10c. Any 3 initials, each in 10-22-245 Perforated pattern of morn- 
ored cretonne, with small flower groups, 10-22-246 Perforated pattern of morn- 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. plique butterflies and embroid- 
appliques $1.00. Trauster 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE 
Meennzennet GIVEN 
i 


I don’t want your money. 
This is a true offer and 
I positively mean what I say. I give the 
house away, andif you don’t own a lot, I 
will arrange for the lot for you. This is your HT 
chance to free yourself from the landlord’s 
clutches. Rush me your name and address 
pew quick for a big picture and full description 
¢ ; ney, aoe ae of a home. wes risk nothing. 
Pas: =r - E NOTHING NOW OR 
& ANY TIME. Remember, I do not want any of your money. The house is given. Address 
f - E. MOORE, President, Home Builders Club, Dept.212,; «atavia, Hl. 


3SATHAS 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—cools, 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three sizes, 25c, 50c and $1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can, 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


THE C. S. WELCH CO. DEPT. S. D, NEW YORK CITY 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 
We stand back of every advertisement in Woman’s Worz~p. We guarantee these advertisements 


to you because we beiieve advertised goods offer you the fullest BA a 
; dee, 
Publisher 


protection, quality and service. We will refund your money if you 
Woman’s World Patterns 


are not satisfied with the value received or treatment given by any 


advertiser in WoMAN’s WorLp. 
O ORDER Woman’s World Patterns write 
your name and address plainly on any piece 
of paper, enclose 15c in stamps or coin for each 
pattern or hot iron transfer ordered and mail to 


Fashion Department, Woman’s World. 


Our New Book of 
Fall and Winter Fashions 


is perhaps the most interesting fashion maga- 
zine obtainable, In addition to over 300 styles 
for women, girls, children and men, it contains 
four pages of embroidery designs, three pages 
of styles worn by Photoplay Stars, a course in 
dressmaking, and valuable articles telling the 
stout woman how to dress so as to take off 
thirty pounds in appearance, how the very slim 
woman can appear heavier, and what colors are 
+» most suitable for the blonde, the brunette, ete. 
4) The price is 10c per copy. Address your order to 


WOMAN’S WORLD FASHION DEPT., 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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Aunt Belle’s Bee Book contains 
in condensed, readable form, prac- 
tically every thing that science know 
about day to day baby culture. 

It is a substantial book, bound in 
stiff covers and delightfully ills 
trated. 

In order that every mother may 
own it, we offer this wonderful, help- 
ful book for only 25 cents (35 cents 
in Canada). In de luxe eying, 
$1.50. 

Aunt Belle’ s Baby Book 1 is fre: 
lished in appreciation of the fact 
that three generations of mothers, 
nurses and doctors have endorsed 
Mennen Borated Talcum as being 
pure, correct in its balanced-formula 
and essential to Baby’s comfort and 
health. 

Kora-Konia, more recently, has 
been accepted as a highly efficient 
treatment for prickly heat, chafing, 
teething and diaper rashes and other 
forms of skin irritation. 

We suggest that you send at once 
for your copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby 
Book, enclosing 25 cents (35 cents 
in Canada). 


THE Mennen Company 
343 Central Avenue 
Newark, N,J., U.S. A. 
The Mennen Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec 


A Dinner With the Eskimos 


Woman’s World 


If You Were Offered a Meal of Frozen Meat and Whale Fat, 


H, HANNAH!” 
the little Pirate 
called to the 
parrot, who was 
busy in the kit- 
chen of the little 
flying boat, 
“Look outside 
and see where 
we are, please!” 

SC A'vie., a Ye 

Sir!” Hannah 
said as she shuf- 
fled across the 
cabin, floor. 

“Tt feels chilly ! 
Don’t you think?” 
the little Pirate asked Ann and Andy. 

“Tt does feel chilly,” the children 
both agreed, “but still it is very com- 
fortable in the cabin here. It is just 
nice after the hot weather we found 
down in Mexico.” 

*“‘Well, Hannah, where are we?” the 
little Pirate asked as Hannah returned. 

Hannah did not answer until she had 
shuffled to the kitchen and then re- 
turned dragging a pair of binoculars. 

“Where are you going with those?” 
asked the Pirate as he jumped from his 
ehair. “You know they are so heavy 
if you lean them over the rail, they 
will pull you right out of the boat!” 
Then turning to the children he said, 
“Wannah dragged those binoculars out- 
side one day when we were about fifty- 
leven miles above the clouds and leaned 
them over the side of the boat, and be- 
fore you could say 
Jack Robinson, down 
they fell, and, the 
strap being around 
her neck, Hannah fol- 
lowed the binoculars !” 

“Tt was just like be- 
ing in an_ elevator 
when the man lets it 
drop down about six- 
teen stories!’ laughed 
Hannah. 

“Hu!” laughed the 
Pirate in reply. “It 
wouldn’t have~ been 
funny though if I had 
not heard the binocu- 
lars bump against the 
side of the Rickety 
Robin as they went 
over and sent the lit- 
tle flying boat down 
towards the ground so 
fast it made me dizzy. 
I managed to get the 
boat right in under 
Hannah and the bi- 
noculars about fifty 
feet above the ground. 
And if it had not 
been for that, Hannah 
would not be here to- 
day, I can tell you.” 


ELL, then, Ill 
leave the binoc- 
ulars inside the cabin !"" 
said Hannah, ‘‘and I'll 
get back to my work 
in the kitchen!” 
“But I asked you to 
see where we were, 
Hannah!” reminded 
the Pirate. 
“That was why I 


© 


wanted the _ binocu- 
lars!” Hannah — re- 
plied. “We are so far 


up in the air, I ¢ould not see anything 
except clouds. Hmm! What was 
that?” as the Rickety Robin bumped 
into something solid and came to a 
stop. 

“Now then, I’ll bet a nickel we’ve hit 
something!” said the little Pirate as he 


**“Me takie squaw home,” 


You Would Probably Do Just as Ann and Andy Did— Wait for Dessert 


Another 
Rickety-Robin Story 


Told and Illustrated 
By JOHNNY GRUELLE 


for 


Good Little Boys and Girls 


walked out upon the deck followed by 
the children. 

Hannah did not appear interested and 
shuffled back into the kitchen humming 
a song to herself. 

“Hal” exclaimed the Pirate when he 
and the children reached the deck and 
looked about. ‘‘Where are we? That’s 
what I’d like to know!” 

“Tt looks like we were right on top® 
of an iceberg,” said Andy. 


ES indeed it does,” the little Pirate 

agreed, ‘But then, the iceberg may 
be drifting about in the ocean almost 
anywhere!” 

“That's so!’ Andy said. “Maybe 
we are up in Alaska, or along the shore 
of Greenland or somewhere else!” 

“Hello! What’s that?’ the little 
Pirate pointed to a speck coming across 
the ice. 

Andy brought the binoculars and 
focused them upon the speck. “It’s an 
Eskimo and his dog team!” he said as 
he handed the glasses to the little 
Pirate, 


STounsy’ Geet ace i tc 


In a short time the dog team came up 
to the Rickety Robin and our friends 
saw that a squatty little Eskimo man 
was driving the dogs and an Hskimo 
woman was in the sled. 

“Where did you come from?” asked 
the little Pirate. 


replied the Eskumo 


“Me no come!” replied the Eskimo 
man, ‘‘Me go!” 

“Well, then; where are you going?” 
asked the little Pirate. 

“Me go home!” the Eskimo replied. 

“Tt’s too bad we can’t understand Hs- 
kimo language!”’ the little Pirate mused 
out loud. 

“Why I could understand what he 
said!” Ann laughed, “He said he was 
going home.” 

“Did you say yon were going home?” 
asked the little Pirate. 

“Sure! me go home!” the Eskimo re- 
plied, “Me takie squaw home!” 

“Where you gettie squaaw?” asked the 
Pirate. 

“Me gettie squaw at her own home!” 
the Eskimo replied. 

“Tt’s all Dutch to me,” laughed the 
little Pirate. “Oh, Hannah! Come out 
here and talk Eskimo talk with these 
people!” 

“T heard every word you all said,” 
Hannah cried. ‘You ean understand 
what he says just as well as I can. If 
you do not let me ‘tend to my work in 
the kitchen, you won’t have any tapioca 
pudding for dinner, that’s what!” 

“Then we won’t bother you again, 
Hannah!” said the little Pirate, “But 
I’d like to talk with these people and 
find out where we are!” 

“You up near Nortie Polie!” said the 
Eskimo man. 

“Nonsense!” said the little Pirate. 
“If we were up near the North pole it 
would be cold, and we’re not a bit 
cold! Do you feel 
cold, Ann?” the little 
Pirate asked as he felt 
the little girl’s bare 
arm. 

“Not a bit!” Ann 
replied. “As a matter 
of fact, it doesn’t feel 
any colder out here 
than it did inside the 
cabin !” 

GUESS this Es- 

kimo is joking 
with us!” said the 
little Pirate, then as a 
new idea struck him, 
he slapped his leg and 
said, “I’ve got it!” 
“Got what?’ asked 
Hannah, as she poked 
her head out of the 
kitchen window. “An 
idea!’ replied the lit- 
tle Pirate. 

“Oh, 
said Hannah, “I’ve 
lost the invisible table- 


and just as I asked 
that tablespoon?” You 


wish you wouldn't 
bother me when I’m 
getting dinner, it gets 
me all mixed up!” 

“T shan’t bother you 
again, Hannah !” 
promised the little Pi- 
rate, “But I know 
where we are now, I’ 
bet a million dollars!” 

“Where?” asked the 
two children in one 
breath. 

“We are out near 
Los Angeles, California!’ replied the 
little Pirate. 

Ann and Andy were so surprised at 
this statement, they could say nothing. 

“Don’t talk such nonsense!” Han 
nah’s voice came from the kitchen. 

(Continued on page 57) 


excuse me!” - 


spoon I was using to “| 
stir up the pudding — 


myself, “Now where is. * 


said, “I’ve got it!” I ° 
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Do YOu 


need more, 
money . 


I will tell you 
an easy way to have | ' 
more money to spend 


Thousands of women have 

a vital need for more mo- 

mey—to properly bring up 

their family—to pay off a . 

= or buy a home—+to educate their 
hi 


ildren—to pay doctor bills, etc. Many o 
em have been helped in this problem and 
have money to spend and a permanent assured in- 
bome by becoming our representatives and selling our 


| % 
| Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Kew Knit 
Underwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have showr 
em, we can show yor a fine, independent way to 
more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 27,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
usinesses with constantly ‘ncreasing sales, 
ithjour help their incomes are growing larger every 
. day. You can do the same as they have done. Write 
spl We will send you our beautifully illustrated cat- 
log —shows how easy it is to become a World's Star 
ioney Maker, Protacted territoru—oromnt deltveries. 
We have been in business 
for twenty-seven vears. 


tHiigh School Course 
in 2 Years 


yeare, Meets all reqn' 
ing Proteins: is and thirty. 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Sen: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
8-799 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


Classified Advertising 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN, OVER 17 WANTED, GOV’T CLERICAL PO- 
sitions. 
immediate. 


$92 month, Vacation. List positions free. Write 
ly. Franklin Inst., Dept. H-52, Rochester, N. Y. 


—_—_—_—___—____ — 
BE; A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
— Day, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 


5 ) City, Mo. 
$92-$199 MONTH. MEN—WOMEN, OVER 17. GOV- 
- Clerical Jobs. Steady. List positions free. 


Write Franklin Institute, Dept H-51, Rochester, N. Y. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN ip 


AGN MONEY AT HOME BY COLORING AND 
our line of black and white Greeting Cards 
and} Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating work 
—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line 
is stock. Our illustrated Catalog, ‘‘Pleasant Pages’ 
at all information. It’s free. Or send $1.00 for 

le box of cards and folders; when colored will 

for —_ — Art Shop, Inc., 610 F St., N. W., 


$504.00 PRIZE CONTEST, iF YOU WRITE THE 
_ best) third verse for our song ‘‘Empty Arms’ you will 
$500. Send your name and we shall send you 
the rules and words of this song. World 
. 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 672-C, New York, 


WOMEN—GIRLS. LEARN DRESS DESIGNING. $35 
week. Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. H-502, Rochester, N. Y. 


OLD COINS WANTED. HAVE YOU AN ODD OR OLD 
. or bill? It aes Te worth several dollars. Send 4c 
‘or 'coin circular. ay mean ruch profit to you. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7. Fort Worth, Texas. 


(She etal ahaa seth gt a a = 
PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. COPYRIGHTS, DESIGNS. 
For ‘prompt, personal, expert service address Lester Sar- 
gent, 524 10th St., Washington, D. C, 


LAND SEEKERS! ATTENTION! 20, 40, 80 ACRE 
tracts near thriving city in Mich. $15 to $35 per acre. 
Very easy terms. Write today for Free booklet. Swig- 
art Land Co., Y-1259 First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE KODAK FILM 
developed for 6c; prints 2c each. Over-night service. 
Expert work. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 210 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 

PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. SEND 
model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable nature, 
free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms, 
Vietor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING, TATTING, 
making aprons and caps. Patterns and plans 35¢e, Send 
Temittance now. Returned if desired. Kenwood Pattern 
Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


STAMPED AND HEMSTITCHED HOUSEHOLD 
Linens at lowest prices. H-mstitching, Pleatings, Buttons, 
etc.,, Write for IDustrated Boo'let. Gerficld Hemstitch- 
ing Shop, 3331 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 PRINTS 25c, OR 6 
prints from negatives 15c. Trial Offer. Pasco Photo 
Laboratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. 


KODAK PRINTS 3. POSTCARDS 5c. DEVELOPING 5c. 
Altine Photo Co., Dept. B, 1982 Kinney, Cincinnati, O. 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write me. Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, Iowa. 
INVENTIONS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY FOR 
Ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg Co., 109, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Dinner with the 
Eskimos 


(Continued from page 56) 


“Hannah!” cried the little Pirate, 
“If you do not wish for me to disturb 
you, you must not disturb me when I 
am talking!” 

Hannah’s shrill laugh floated out 
through the window, “Ha! ha!” she 
shrieked, “I was talking to Charlie 
Chimpanzee. He just suggested that 
possibly the tablespoon was on the floor 
and I said it was nonsense.” 


Jive little Pirate, when he found 
that Hannah had not been talking to 
him, continued, “Yes, Sir! Out near 
Los Angeles, or Hollywood! And this 
is where they are taking a movie pic- 
ture of some Alaskan scene, 

“No it isn’t!” Ann eried, clappiig 
her hands together and pointing, “See, 
there is the Northern Lights! 

“Hmm! replied the little Pirate. 
“Perhaps you are right. Say Mister 
Eskimo how far is it to your house?” 

“Right over behind that hill of ice!” 
the Eskimo replied. “Want to come?” 

“What do you say, Ann? Shall we 
go see a real live Eskimo house?” 

This pleased the children immensely. 

“Hitch your dogs to the rudder of 
our boat!” the little Pirate told the 
Eskimo man, “And you and the squaw 
come up here! We'll take you home.” 

Soon they came in sight of a num- 
ber of round houses made of ice and 
piled block upon block. “This is my 
house!” cried the Eskimo man as he 
pointed to one large ice house. The 
little Pirate brought the Rickety Robin 
to a stop and he and Ann and Andy 
followed the tiskimos into the house. 

This entrance was managed by crawl- 
ing upon their hands and knees along 
a sort of tunnel formed of ice and lead- 
ing finally into the one large room of 
the house. The Eskimo motioned to 
his new friends to take seats upon a 
lot of skins lying on the dirt floor and 
then said he would get dinner. 

They soon found out that dinner to 
the Eskimos consisted of taking a hunk 
of frozen meat and chewing upon one 
end. Then with a knife, the end which 
was being chewed, was cut off. 

“T believe I'll wait for dessert!” 
laughed the little Pirate, “I never was 
good at eating inner tubes or razor 
strops !” 

“No likie?’ asked the Eskimo wife. 
“Here, you eatie this!” and she handed 
Ann and Andy a large hunk of white fat. 

“T do not feel like eating now!” said 
the children, “Our dinner will soon be 
ready in the Rickety Robin!” 


UST then, they heard the faint tinkle 
of Hannah's invisible dinner bell 
and the little Pirate suggested they all 
go aboard the Rickety Robin where 
Hannah had prepared an excellent meal. 
The Eskimos who had never tasted such 
food, ate and ate until they began to 
look drowsy. 

“Fine meal!” cried the little Pirate 
to Hannah, “You did very, very well.” 

“Aye, Aye, Sir! Thank you, Sir,” 
Hannah replied modestly, “but don’t 
you think you had better get our new 
friends back into their own home? I 
feel that the Rickety Robin is about to 
sail away!” 

After the Eskimos had crawled back 
into their ice house, the little Pirate 
walked over to the lounge in the eabin 
and threw himself upon it, “Oh hum!” 
he yawned, “I’m sleepy, too!” 

And as Ann and Andy also were very 
drowsy, they too laid upon a couch and 
while the Rickety Robin slowly rose in 
the air and sailed away from the Eski- 
mo village pleasant dreams filled their 
heads and they did not even hear the 
loud snoring of the little Pirate. 

Hannah stuck her head into the cabin 
and looked about, then she closed the 
kitchen door so that the rattle of the 
invisible dishes would not awaken any 
of the sleepers. 


Lower an inverted 
glass into water. The 
water cannot enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps the wa- 
ter out. The hood of 
theClark Grave V ault 
acts the same as the 
inverted glass, 
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An immutable law of Nature 
makes this vault protect permanently 


fa apne constructed metal hood, air-tight on top 
and sides, enables the Clark Grave Vault to give 
absolute and permanent burial- protection. It does 
not depend on man-made seals or mechanical devices. 


The natural law applied gives absolute protection. 
The rust-proof 12 gauge Keystone copper-bearing 
steel, doubly welded, gives permanence. It is not 
porous like brick, stone and concrete. 


A written guaranty of 50 years’ service accompanies 
each Clark Grave Vault. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Tue Lasting Finish for floors, wood- 
work and furniture. 
Fixall shown in our booklet, ‘‘Home 
Free for the asking. 


Quart can, at your dealer’s, $1.15 
One gallon, $4.00 


Beautifying.’’ 


Louisville Varnish 
Incorporated 


G yg. SURPLUS—New Army Shoes, all sizes, $3.50; All Wool 
OV Blankets, $3.50; Denim Overalls, 95c; Bleached 
or Unbleached Muslin, yard,15c; Hip Rubber Boots,$3.50; % 
Heavy Raincoats, $4.50; Wool Shirts, $2.45. Include P. P. 
-o M.O.to H. M. ARMY STORE, 4146 LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 


——_= 
All That Stretc 
Without Any Rubber 


You'll be surprised 
with the comfort of 


Rubber dies, but_our Phos- 
hor Bronze Rustless 
prings givelong wear and 

easy stretch. 

Suspenders, with slip loop back and 

satin brass trimmings, year’s wear 
guarantee, 75c; nickel trimmings, 
six months’ guarantee, 60c. 

Men's Wide Web Garter:, easy and 

comfortable. Doesn’t bind. Metal 

can’t touch leg. Six months’ wear, 50e¢, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Supporters 

and Corset Sew-Ons. Long wear, easy 

stretch and no garter runs; six months’ wear, 25¢. 

Children’s Hose Supporter Harness. 

Great for youngsters: can’t slide off 
shoulders; six months’ wear, 50c. 

ASK YOUR DCALER. If he 
hasn’t them, send direct, 
giving dealer’s name. Be- 
ware of substitutes. In- 
sist on Nu-Ways wi 
guarantee label attached 
° every — Write 

‘or e@ story 0; 
Nu-Way Strech. 


Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co, 


48 useful uses for 


Co., Louisville, Ky. 
"i <i 
itd 
IB 


Whi 


lexion. 


of your skin. Use 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


You'll besurprised at the 
results. Best when used 
with Malvina Lotion and 
Malvina Ichthyol Soap 


hints and helps. 


ave a beautiful, healthy com- 
Don’t let unsightly 
lemishes hide the real beauty 


Prof. I. Hubert’s 


Sold everywhere. Cream, 55c. 
Lotion, 55c. Soap, 30c. Post- 
paid on receipt of money order. 
Write for free booklet with story 
“She Won a Husband " and beauty 
AGENTS WANTED. 


7PROF. 1. HUBERT, 
Dept. 5102, Toledo, Ohio 


R DY 
NITIAL 
SIZE 3x4 INCHES 


Just your name, address, dealer's name and a 
stamp for return postag? brings your own initial 
all embroidered and ready to sw ona towel, pil- 
low case, laundry b: r 
of ready embroidered scarfs,pillow cases,towels, 
bed spreads, doilies, e 

Agentr, with $25 Capital Earn $5 to S10 ner Day 
Walter H. Hildebrand & Co., Swiss Embroidery 
Mfers, ,Dept, R, 934-938 North Ave, ,Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. B Adrian, Mich, 
poe eat ae) 
° eau! i 66 e 
Hints WONDERFUL 
is the te 
unanimous 
| verdict of all 
| who have seen the e 


z-) 
pertormance:of.¢ . wae 


The MASTER BAKE POT | 


Bakes over the open flame 


WRITE FOR THE STORY 


CADMUS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BAYONNE NEW JERSEV 


LEAVES OF FICTION FREE 

If you wish to read in- 
tensely interesting stories send us a § 
Postage Stamp with name and address [be 
for our pamphlet ‘Leaves of Fiction 
containing excerpts of popular stories 
by popular writers. Simply send 
stump. Address, F. B. WARNER CO., Inc,, 
96 Chambers Street, Dept.N, New York. 


THIS 
EA 
EMBROIDERED 


, etc. Alsoournew catalog 
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Woman’s World 


Cohe POSTMAN’S WHISTL 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 


On this page every month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. 


By and For Our Subscribers 


Ideas, experiences, 


jokes, helpful suggestions on housewifery and kindred subjects, all will be welcomed. The Editors. 


The Postman’s Whistle’s monthly competition on the 

features that prove most interesting and helpful in 
Woman’s World. The opinions come not only from 
acomen but, in many instances, from their husbands as 
well. No one is barred from these competitions. All are 
welcome, for we believe there is something in Woman's 
World to help and interest every member of the family. 
The names of the ten cash prize winners for August 
appear below. 

Subject for the October Competition 


The Postman’s Whistle will again distribute ten cash 
prizes of one dollar each to the people sending in the best 
letters, not over one hundred words in length, on the ad- 
wertisement in the October issue which interested them 
most—and what action they took regarding it. The 
October competition closes October twenty-fifth, 80 
mail your letters early. Copies of prize winning letters 
will be sent wpon request.—The Editors. 


Tiere is no limit, apparently, to the popularity of 


August Prize Winners 


Mrs. T. J. McKinney, Kans. Mrs. Howard Minehart, Pa. 
Mrs. F. R. Fair, Nebr. Emily Fox, N. J. 

JoRe Pott Ne: Mrs. Carl Mueller, Mo. 
Bertha M. Hastings, Conn. Florence Clark, Minn. 

Ina V. Guy, Pierceton, Ind. Mrs. M. Priestley, Conn. 


Here, Postman’s Whistlers, Is Chance to Help a Whole 
Town, Address Upon Request 


Texas, August 4, 1922. 
Editor Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill.: ; 
Dear Sir—I am trustee of a public school at this 
place, and the people have gone the limit in voting 
bonds and taxes to build up a good school, but we are 
still short a school library. If we can maneuver some 
way to get a school library, the State will give us as 
much as we are able to get by gift or otherwise. I 
thought possibly you could help us by giving this 
matter a little publicity in your periodical. There are 
numbers of people overburdened with good books 
suitable for a school library who would be more than 
willing to mail them to some address for a worthy 
cause like this if they only knew who wanted them. 
Any favors shown us in this line will be appreciated. 
Yours truly, 
JNO. F. SHAW 


Not a Picnic 

A woman came into the car with five children. She 
busied herself seating them. A benevolent old gentleman 
arose and gave her his seat. : 

“Are these all your children, madam?” he asked, “‘or is 
it a picnic?” 

“They’re all mine,” snapped the woman, ‘‘and it’s no 
picnic.” 

“T should say not!” he rejoined, as he instinctively 
dodged, though there was nothing to strike him but the 
glance of her eye. MeErtTIce HAMLIN, Cadott, Wis. 


To Mend Men’s Shirts 


Shirts which are worn around the neckband can neatly 
be mended by placing a piece of white paper under worn 
part. Then on the sewing machine stitch back and forth 
and across closely until all is neatly darned. The paper 
will come off in the wash and the mending is not as con- 
spicuous as a patch. 

Mrs. S. A. LapsANnsky,: Pennsylvania. 


Daughter’s Jacket from Father’s Undershirt 

I want to tell you of the ‘Most Adorable,” little jacket 
which I fashioned for Pauline, age two, from my hus- 
band's discarded lambs wool undershirt. The shirt was 
of a light tan color, and after cutting the fronts of the 
jacket from the front of the shirt—the jacket being 21 
inches long—the back from the best part of the back 
portion of the shirt, and the sleeves from the upper por- 
tions of the sleeves, I had sufficient material left for 
collar, turn-back cuffs, little pockets and belt across back. 

After the garment was stitched by machine I finished 
it off by adding one row of blanket stitching and two 
rows of darning stitch, in garnet yarn around the collar, 
cuffs, pockets, belt and down the fronts and around the 
bottom. It was fastened with garnet buttons about the 
size of a dime, and a button at each end of the belt at 
the back. The garnet trimming on the tan colored ma- 
terial was beautiful and everybody who saw it was 
amazed to know that it had been made from a man’s dis- 
earded undershirt. It is serviceable and warm and a 
charming addition to the little tot’s outfit. 

Mrs. JOHN GouN, Penn. 
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» to strained tomato. 


. 


Prize Winning Sunday Dinner, Menu Prepared by Miss 
Lucy G. Allen, Somerville, Massachusetts 
Tomato Soup + | Crisped Crackers 

; Forequarter of Lamb en Casserole 
Stuffed Baked Potatoes | ~ ©Grape Fruit Salad 
Candied Fruit Dressing Caramel Gelatine 
. Cake Coffee 


Tomato Soup . 
2 tablespoons butter 2 teaspoons sugar 
] 3 tablespoons flour — % teaspoon salt 
2 slices onion 4 cloves ; OF ¥% teaspoon pepper 
1 stalk celery or Smail piece of mace % teaspoon soda 
a crlery seed Small piece of bay leaf : 

00 omatoes, water and seasonin i i 
strain. Brown the butter, add flour aaa whoa naiboth Bod 

Boil up once and serve. 


=H ‘ Tosnarter, of Lamb en Casserole 
er four pounds of the thick part of a f, 
lamb, cut in pieces for serving. Salt and poppet ccch. oe 
Fry out, in an iron fry pan, pieces of fat cut from the 
meat. Then add the seasoned meat and fry till nicely 
browned, then removed to a casserole, or lacking one, a 
large baking dish. Peel and slice an onion and fry in the 
pan till well browned, adding -it to the meat, together 
with two or three carrots washed, scraped, and cut in pieces 
the size of a walnut, one teaspoon each of thyme and mar- 
joram and a bit of bay leaf. Pour about one pint of boiling 
water into the fry pan, scraping off with a spoon all the 
brown particles adhering to the pan, and then pour over 
meat. Cover tightly and cook in a moderate oven till tender 
Then thicken gravy with flour, made smooth in a little cold 
water, and cook a few moments longer. Serve from casserole. 


Stuffed Baked Potatoes : 

Select seven good-sized potatoes of uniform size and wash 
and bake them. Cut them in halves lengthwise and scoop 
out the inside. Wash, add two tablespoons butter, salt and 
pepper to taste and enough milk to moisten, beat well till 
creamy and refill the potato skins, heaping the potato on 
top. Before serving, brown in hot oven for 5 or 10 minutes, 


Grapefruit Salad 

On individual salad plates arrange two lettuce leaves to 
form a cup. On the lettuce, place two tablespoons of finely 
shredded celery, which is curled by allowing to stand in ice 
water, two hours or more. Over the celery, arrange three 
or four sections of grapefruit (according to size of fruit) with 
the curved side up. About six strips of finely shredded green 
pepper (parboiled slightly in water, to which has been added 
a pinch of soda) can be arranged—lattice fashion—over the 
fruit, if liked. Over each salad pour a tablespoon of 


Candied Fruit Dressing 
¥% teaspoon of pap- 
rika 
¥% teaspoon of salt 
1 tablespoon each of 


Caramel Gelatine 

Soak two and one-half tablespoons of granuated gelatine 
in three tablespoons of cold water. Cook one-half cup of 
sugar to a caramel, add carefully one-half cup of. boiling 
water and let stand till caramel is thoroughly dissolved. 
Then add the hydrated gelatine and stir till dissolved. Have 
ready one cup of scalded milk to which has been added one- 
fourth cup of sugar and pour the gelatine mixture slowly 
into it. Add one and one-half cups of medium cream, one 
teaspoon of vanilla, pour into individual molds and chill. 


Silver Nut Cakes 
Cream one-fourth cup butter, add one-half cup sugar, and 
continue creaming; add one-fourth cup milk mixed with one- 
third teaspoon of. soda, then three-fourths cup flour mixed 
with three-fourths teaspoon of cream of tartar and whites 
of two eggs beaten stiff. Last one-fourth cup walnut meats 
shaved fine and % teaspoon vanilla. Bake in small cake tins. 


1 ean tomatoes 
1 pint water 


4 tablespoons of 
olive oil 

2 tablespoons of 
lemon juice 


candied cherries, 
plum and pineap- 
ple, cut small 
Mix well 


The Postman’s Whistle 


Advertisement Competition 


The Advertisement that interested me most in the 
Oct. issue of Woman’s World was 


ee Oe a ee Pee Advertisement 


On page= 22 <2 S22. eee ree Eee a ae 


I am writing you the reasons why, 
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Mrs. Weisdorfer Sends Motto 
To the Postman’s Whistle: 

Here is a motto I read the other day which I think 
very appropriate for our page. 

“TI expect to pass through this world but once. Tf, 
therefore, there be any kindness I ean show, or any good 
thing I can do to my fellow human being, let me do it 
now, for I shall not pass this way again.” 

I am a farmer’s wife and we have two little girls, liy- 
ing in the state of New Mexico, which is a fine country. 

Success to Postman’s Whistle. 

Mrs. Motrts WEIspoRFER, New Mexico. 


To Revive the Draggied Mern 

Watering Boston ferns with weak tea instead of water 
will cause them to thrive wonderfully. When lice appear 
on ferns stick some sulphur matches, head down, in soil. 

Magix GILLENWATERS, Ark. 
Wish We’d Known About This Sooner 

A Shoe Hint.—If a boot or shoe pinches in any partic- 
ular place, a cloth wrung out of very hot water and 
laid over the spot while the shoe is on the foot will ex- 
pand the leather and remove the pinch. 

Magic GILLENWATERS, Ark. 
Pineapple Meringue Pie—M-m-m! 

One can of shredded pineapple; pour off juice; add to 
it one small cup of sugar, yolks of two eggs, small lump 
of butter, 2 ‘tablespoons of cornstarch wet in a little 
water. Boil until thick; then add pineapple. Cool and 
put in baked crust. Make meringue of whites and brown 
in medium oven. This is a delicious pie. 

Mrs. WESLEY BisHop, New York. 


Horseradish Pickles 

Four or 5 inch cucumbers. Cover with fresh water 
and let stand over night; dry each piece and cut in 
quarters lengthwise. Stand upright in jars. In each jar 
place a piece of horseradish root, 2 or 3 slices of onion, 
and 2 or 3 pieces of celery. To a quart of vinegar take 
¥% cup salt, 1 cup sugar. Boil for 3 minutes and pour 
over pickles. Seal. Dororuy Lick, Iowa. 

He’d Avoid It 

“Oh, Pat,” said Mike, “do yez know, I’d give a thou- 
sand dollars to know the place where I’m goin’ to die.” 

“Pshaw, Mike,” said Pat, “what good would it do yez 
if yez did know?” 

“Shure, lots,” replied Mike, “for if I knew, then I’d 
niver go near that place.” Mrs. C. Hopart, Illinois. 


To Utilize Stale Bread Try Cheese-Bread Au Gratin 


Bread Salt and pepper 2 eggs ; 
Cheese 1 pint milk 5 Dash of cayenne also 
Line bottom of a buttered baking dish with a layer of 


bread crumbs. Add a layer of cheese chopped or ground 
fine. Add seasoning. Alternate layers until top of bak- 
ing dish is reached. Mix 2 eggs (well beaten) with a pint 
of milk and pour this mixture over crumbs. Bake until 
cooked through. (A tomato sauce can be served with the 
above if desired.)—Mrs. W. 8S. Bovard, Columbus, Ohio, 


Made of Whiter Stuff 

The argument between the two young flappers grew 
pretty hot and it reached the point where they began to 
depreciate each other’s “stock.” 

Said the first: “You're no better than I am. We're 
all human clay, ya know.” 

Snapped the other: “Say, if you’re clay, I’m plaster 
of paris.” JEROME Domasyt, Illinois. 


When Ignorance is Bliss 
There was a young man so benighted, 
He never knew when he was slighted; 
He went to a party, 
And ate just as hearty, 
As if he'd been really invited. 
—Harriet Easton, Kansas. 


Whoever Eats It at Her Table Asks for the Recipe 
Butter Scotch Pie 

One cup brown sugar mixed with 2 tablespoons flour, 
add one cup cold water, yolks of 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Stir over fire until thick; 
put in baked crust with the whites beat for top.—A. R. 
Smith, Axton, Okla. 

Note :—Contributions intended for this department will 
not be returned or paid for unless entered in one of our 
competitions. 
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Something new for 
better health! 


Yeast the way you want 

it; pure, whole yeast in 

A easy-to-take tablet form. 

It keeps; it’s tested. For 

Ore 1v S pimples, boils, under- 


weight, run-down con- 
ditions.Send for descrip- 


are learning to cook sored 


Increased registrations 
in domestic science classes everywhere 
show greater interest in cooking— 


Food is what you eat to sustain 
the body and keep it well. 


But increasing knowledge of food 
values shows that unless food is 
properly prepared it doesn’t keep 
the body well. Most physical ills 
are due to what we eat. 

The preparation of food is one of 
the most important things to 
learn. 


The girl who learns how 
to make good bread finds 
most other cooking easy. 


Send for 


free sane 


Ask our expert 
what you want to know 
about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, 
formerly bread expert, 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be glad to an- 


swer any question about M. . \ 
flour, yeast, temperature, ; agic east 
mixing, kneading, rising, 


molding, baking, etc. Yeast Foam 
—— —just the same 
except in name 


‘Package of 5 cakes med ——— ce een er ee te i AL ARR eS AREER te Tt: Nr —r mii ntreR imanatescanneasinaantnoeiiomainssmeaninaunyanwesauas mag 
at your grocer—10' ’ NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 1734 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Please send free booklet.*“*The Art of Baking Bread.” 


Sonatina 
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Old Dutch Cleanser 


1s easy and 
economical 


Give Old Dutch the run of the house. 
From cellar to garret, from garage to 
front porch, the job will be cleaned up 
quickly with a saving of time, money 
and energy. . 


Old Dutch ts a natural-born cleanser 
—a fine, flaky substance mined out of 
the earth. It contains no hard, sharp 
grit and dvesn't scratch. 


Its soft, flat flakes erase the dirt 

instead of scratchire at it as grit does. 

The surface is left smooth and bright. 

EvEne No dirt is ground in. The things you 
THING SICK ano SPAN | clean are cleaner and last longer. 


Use it today; use it every day—for every 
cleaning job. 
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Old Dutch removes the dirt—not the surface 
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( Woman’s World Xmas Tree for the Children 


Six Wonderful Books Given to Good Boys and Girls 


) Read This Offer, Boys and 
» Girls! Fathers and Mothers! 


A : ve 
a (THESE books won’t cost you a penny if you act 
at once. In order that every boy and girl in 
the Woman’s World family may have a set of these 
wonderful books we make the following limited offer: 
OFFER No. 1—This entire set of six books packed in 
an attractive Xmas container sent set pee for 50c 
3 yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World at __-- 
OFFER No. 2—Wevillsend entire set, $1. 50! a he 
postpaid, for one 3-year subscription at 


OFFER No. 3—While 


the supply lasts we 
will also send the en- 


Written by Thornton Burgess 
Pictures by Harrison Cady 


4 ees books are especially written for 
children by Thornton Burgess, the well- 
known author, and not only make fascinating 
reading for the youngsters, but create in them 
a love .or and an interest in dumb animals that 
will stay with them throughout the years. 


\ pereenl 


The beautiful color il- 
lustrations with which 
the books abound are 
painted by Harrison 
Cady, famous  chil- 
dren’s artist. 


tire set, postpaid, in a 
Xmas container, at a 


cash price of 
t only . ste = FISC 
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Minutes’ 
y Work 


The Six 
Best 
Children’s 
Books 
This 
Author 
Ever Wrote 


Offers 
ood 
Only to 
‘Wee. 31, 1922 


HROUGH a for- 
tunate arrange- 
ment with the publish- 
ers we are able to send 
the entire set of six 
books at little more 
than the cost of one. 

We have 10,000 sets 
and a million homes 
that want them. Mail 


Each 
Book 
814 x 614 
Inches 


LL are handsome- 
ly uber printed 
on high-grade book 


paper “and illustrated 
in four colors by Har- 


® rison Cady. Such 
1 books as these, printed 


,/?° andillustrated as these 
* are, develop the imagi- 


» nation of a child and your order NOW! 

(% stimulate its mental Offer No. 1—Enti 

ip growth as nothing else set bet sid for shake 
can do. eee > 


scriptions; Offer No.2 
—Entire set for 1 
three - year subscrip- 
tion at $1.50; or Offer 
No. 3—Send 75c for 
books alone. 


Take your choice of 
these offers but get 


; : 
i your order in 


At Once! 


| Reward Coupon l Cash Coupon 
WOMAN’S WORLD WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago | 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
I accept Offer No Enclosed is ......-for which I accept Offer No. 3. Enclosed is 75c, for which 
send books and Woman’s World to my address or to send the books, postpaid, at once. 


address on enclosed slip. 
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The earth has grown old with its burden 
of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous 
and fair 
And its soul, full of music, breaks forth 
on the air 
When the song of the angels is sung. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


EK WOULD like to make the rounds with 
Santa Claus this Christmas and drop our 
greetings along ,with his into the family 
stocking. Of course, we probably wouldn’t 
know as well as Santa what to bring you, 
but nevertheless if you could discount our 
good wishes at your local bank for cash, you’d have 
enough to satisfy your every whim. 

When you have thought about folks and planned 
for them as earnestly as we have here at Woman’s 
World, you can not help but feel at Christmas time 
that you would like to see them and shake their hand 
and wish them the best that the season has in store. 

So to all of you million: members of: the Woman’s 
World family, scattered from one end of this land to 
the other, in town and in country—a Happy, Happy 
Christmas. 


EAR after year we have been taking Christmas 

pretty much for granted, enjoying the merriment 
and good cheer which the season brings and distribut- 
ing our gifts to family and friends with a pleasurable 
feeling of generosity. 

But did you ever think what this old world would 
be like without Christmas, and the things for which 
it stands? Suppose the Three Wise Men had courted 
the favor of Caesar, and.a Roman legion had clanked 
across the plains of Bethlehem and taken the infant 
Christ in charge. The mind can only conjecture the 
stupendous consequences involved. 


For in that lowly manger lay not only the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy, not merely the “King of the Jews,” 
but the entire hope of the human race. Unknown to 
the Virgin Mary, unsuspected even by the Three Wise 
Men who had been awaiting the event for years, there 
yas eradled there that night a new standard of moral 
nd spiritual values, which was to gather force with 
the centuries, and which-should serve as the basis of 
conduct and government and life for unborn peoples 
in unknown lands. And-there, under the twinkling stars 
in the hush of an-Asiatie night—while civilization 
itself hung in the balance—transpired the event which 
separated the old regime from the new, the event 
toward which all prophecy and history had pointed, 
and from which all progress is dated. 


So this year as the family gathers about the Christ- 
mas tree and gifts are distributed, let it be with a 
deeper appreciation than ever before of the significance 
of the event which we commemorate. 


ETWEEN the coyers of good’ books are=the-ro- 
manee, the adventure, the human joys and sor- 
rows that give color to history .and connect us in 
sympathy and understanding with#the men and women 
of far-off lands and by-gone days. 
Through their pages we can walk and talk with the 
greatest thinkers of all time, or at will we can swash- 


EDITORIALS 


buckler down the centuries with drawn cutlass and 
smoking pistol, shoulder to shoulder with the boldest 
adventurers and mightiest soldiers of every land and 
age. 

Locked within their printed lines are the accumu- 
lated riches of thought, and the dearly bought experi- 
ence of eountless millions who have met and con- 
quered the problems of life that are confronting you 
and me today. <A thousand years at the turn of a 
page—time, distance, place, all are annihilated. And 
as you read in the comfort of your seat by the fire, 
who could tell which is the real and which the fancy, 
the roar and bluster of the wind in the chimney, or 
the fragrance of lotus and lilies as you sail in a 
junk with lateen ‘sails on a Chinese sea of turquoise 
and gold. 

Read for pleasure, read for profit, but read to keep 
open the channels of your mind. Project yourself in 
thought to the farthermost reaches of history, make 
yourself a part of all that has gone before, in order 
that you may live more intelligently, more vitally, more 
usefully in the present, the here, and the now. 

You cannot do better than to give good books this 
year for Christmas. 


HAT would you give to be a youngster again, 

and to sit, rosy-cheeked and tingling with life, 
like the children in Mr. Anderson’s painting which is 
reproduced on the cover of Woman’s World. 

Just to sit astride that Christmas tree with the 
smell of the frost and the tang of the pine in your 
nostrils, to hear the jingle of the sleigh bells, and at 
the shouted command, “Hold Tight” to prepare for the 
breath-taking swoop down hill. 

Money cannot buy it, of course. That is one seat 
with which the ticket sealper cannot provide you, no 
matter what you are willing to pay. It is the exclu- 
sive property of childhood—a mirage of the years, a 
trick of time—and so far as you and I are concerned, 
it exists only in the kaleidoseopie colors with which 
memory paints the scenes and incidents of our youth. 

Because of its beauty of coloring, its accuracy of 
detail, and the flood of recollection that it evokes, we 
consider this one of the most attractive paintings that 
has ever appeared on a Woman’s World.cover. A 
limited number of four-color reprints have been made 
on antique art» vellum, and mounted=-on~-attractive 
ealendar pads for Nineteen T’'wenty-Three. 


’Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 
Not a creature was stirring—not even 4 


MOUSsC: 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with 
care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be 
there. 


—Clement C. Moore. 


HY strip the mask from Santa Claus? ‘We 
get our disillusions soon enough. 

In a world where almost everything has 
its price tag and “each ounce of gold costs 
its ounce of dross,” this jovial old gentle- 
man with his apple face. and _ frosted 
whiskers, dispensing gifts and good cheer with equal 
impartiality is a much needed influence in our lives. 

What if he does live only in dreams? The attrib- 
utes with which our childish fancies endowed him, 
the generosity and geniality and justice which we 
ascribed to him, could not help but leave their impress 
on our minds. 

The very fact that with the aid of a few simple 
stage trappings—a bit of red cloth, a paper mache 
mask and some bleached hemp whiskers—we mentally 
built up and brought to life so genuinely unselfish 
and lovable a character as old Santa, is going to make 
us better fathers and mothers, better neighbors and 
better citizens. 

So this year when Johnny hears the jingle of sleigh 
bells on the housetop. play the game. Remember that 
reality chains us to the work-beneh, but faney bears 
us upward to the stars. 

Christmas is for the children and the young in hope 
and heart. regrvdless of their yeurs, 
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| “Willow Creek” Katharine Reynolds’ New Novel— 
| Is A Plea for Life’s Eternal Truths | 


|» PRESENTING “Willow Creek,” the love story of a little town, by Katharine 

Reynolds, we feel that we ure giving to the American people a picture of small 
town and country life in the Middle ‘West which is not only accurate but which 
brings to light all the hidden depths of neighborliness and kinaness and love that 
lie unsuspected in the hearts of men and women the whole world over, 


ek oe We commend it to you as one of the most note-worthy novels of the decade. 
uae Pe dee —The Editors. 
The Pas alba, be 
; ,g . - : 3 3 
| Author’s Belief 
; HBY lie scattered over the flat river 


lands and the rolling prairies—the 
little gray and white towns of our Mid- 
dle West. They lack the historical back- 
: ground of the Kast, the picturesque, 
i pioneer setting of our mountain states. 
i To the careless eyes and heedless hearts 
H of hurrying travelers they look monoton- 
ously alike, deadly dull and cheerless ; 
to the average city mind terrifyingly 
lonely, empty and unspeakably crude, 

i ridiculous and even fantastic. 
i They may be and often are all these 
i things. But he who says they are only 
i that, knows neither God, human nature 
' nor life as we must all live it, and is a 
: soul lacking faith, sympathy, insight and 
; a saving sense of humor. And he who— 
: lacking sympathy, insight, faith and_hu- 
i mor—attempts to write of the little 
; towns of our land may produce some 
very fine and accurate photographs of 
surface truths but can hardly give us a 
deeply wise, a tenderly true and well- [hy 
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rounded work of art or paint for us, in 


¢arth material. We laid waste, utterly 
devastated untold acres of fertile fields, 


ments and sometimes a searing tragedy, 
that the bluebird of happiness was the 


5 the highest sense, a true picture. pr Wh | W “W ll C Rk 
} —Katharine Reynolds. aA rote Leow ree 
“OVE of ‘the soil ig in the blood and hideous, helplessly naked to the mereies 
bone of me. As far back as 1 can of the ecreding elements, 4 
a jas and apg mens d the mien ge my 
: , 1m one fashion or another, have UT worse than war, worse than ig- 
worked, struggled with the earth and noraut greed and the lack of viational 
i loved it. One of my grandfathers foresight, is a false.and impractical sys- 
blasted the rock from a hillside and tem of education and a cheaply commer- 
built himself a home. These soil and  ¢ial literature that’ breeds prejudice of 
i reck-loving men nearly always had the class and easte, that sets up false stand- 
foresight to marry women who. knew ards of. living and with its mistaken 
how to make and how to love a garden. — ideas of what constitutes real worth and 
To them and to me, the.crime of crimes — true happiness, drains the country of 
i is to rob the soil that is the source of its children, lures with false promises of 
all national and world wealth, all social — casy pleasure and quick prosperity even 
and. industrial health. : , . mature men and women from the farms : 
| Yet to-day, the wide world over, this and country towns. This policy of be- iM 
criminal, suicidal robbery, this looting of  jittling the soil, this willful and unin- i 
the soil, is going on at a terrifying pace  telligent scorn of the city dwellers, for ; 
ie and on a gigantic, ruinous scale. Agri- the country, this confusion of values ‘has i 
ig culture is the fundamental industry of © become a world menace and will in time. 4 
i every nation. When this foundation of | make us a nation of tenant farms and : 
.. the world’s industrial life is shaken or stagnant little towns full of retired : 
be in any way weakened the whole eco- farmers, men who with wealth of purse 3 
ig ysnomie and. social structure that rests and experience, have ceased to work, to 4 
H } ns upon. it rocks toward disaster. care, tosstay_alive, to build, to.grow. i 
it ma - * ; [t is from such towns that Youth flies : 
bb: a E ROB this fine old earth in various — in blind and frantic haste, straight into 
H wi ways. In four years of a world war the glare and deafening roar of the cities. 
: we willfully wasted billions of tons of | Only to find, after bitter disappoint- 


‘ stripped them of all beauty and wealth. one whose song ‘woke the orchard, ‘‘back ; 
it We slaughtered, ‘in millions, the men home” every springtime; and that the ;. 
whose hands would have tilled them into sunshine of contentment was the golden : 
i food, gold, beauty. Small wonder that light that lay so tenderly each day across F 
é the world is sick to-day and nations dis- the grassy backyard “at mother’s.” : 
organized. Such -a theft, such a loss Willow Creek is not merely the love ; 
cannot be lived down in a day or such a — story and a three-year history of a little 5 
Bes ghastly, gaping break in. the foundation Yankee town. It is the eall of the land i 
i Wall repaired over night.” _ to its children. It is the small town’s i 
Ne War robs the earth of toilers. Men’s plea to the city for a more sympathetic ri 
ge? selfish greed and the lack of national and generous understanding of its work, g 
H a foresight wipes out.the forests, denudes its needs, its problems—its beauties and é 
valleys and hillsides and leaves them its worth. Sincerely, } 
Sy hI kas, legit’ 
: * v 
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Do not fail to read the 
opening chapter of Willow Creek 
on page seven of this issue 
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cAn Old Fashioned Christmas 


By Alice Williams Brotherton 


~ Christmas Cheer 


GOON acre Chris’mas, with the logs upon the 
nearth, 
The table filled with feasters, an’ the room a-roar ‘ith mirth, 
With the stockin’s crammed to bu’stin’, an’ the medders piled ‘ith 
show— 
A good old-fashioned Chris’mas like we had so long ago. 


Now, that’s the thing I'd like to see ag’in afore I die, 

But Chris’mas in the city here—it’s different, oh! my! 

With the crowded hustle-bustle of the slushy, noisy street, 
An’ the scowl upon the faces of the strangers that you meet. 


cA Christmas Carol 


By Dinah Maria Murlock Craik 


ing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our Savior, was born 
on Christmas Day, 
The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the stars 
shone through the gray, 
For Jesus Christ, our Savior, was born on 
Christmas Day. 


Ge rest ye, merry gentlemen; let noth- 


Oh! there’s buyin’, plenty of it, of a lot o’ gorgeous toys ; 

An’ it takes a mint o’ money to please modern girls an’ boys, 
Why, I mind the time a jack-knife an’ a toffy lump for me 
Made my little heart an’ stockin’ jus’ chock-full o’ Chris’mas glee. 


_—S 


An’ there’s feastin’. Think o’ feedin’ with these stuck-up city folk! 
Why, ye have to speak in whispers, an’ ye darsn’t crack a joke. 
Then remember how the tables looked, all crowded with your kin, 
When you couldn’t hear a whistle blow across the merry din! 


You see, I’m so old-fashioned like, I don’t care much for style, 
An’ to eat your Chris’mas banquets here I wouldn’t go a mile: 
I'd rather have, like Solomon, a good yarb-dinner, set 

With real old friends, than turtle soup with all the nobs you'd get. 


There’s my next-door neighbor Gurley—fancy how his brows ’u’d 


God rest ye, little children; let nothing you 
affright. 

For Jesus Christ, your Savior, was born this 
happy night; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleep- 
ing lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born 

on Christmas Day. 


God rest ye, all good Christians; upon this 
blessed morn, 

The Lord of all good Christians was of a, 
woman born; 

Now all your sorrows He doth heal, your sins 
He takes away; 

For Jesus Christ, our Savior, was born on 

: Christmas Day. 


lift 

lf I’d holler, “Merry Chris’mas! Caught, old fellow; Chris’mas 
gift !’ 

Lordy-Lord, I’a like to try it! Guess he’d nearly. have a fit. 

Hang this city stiffness, anyways; I can’t get used to it. 


Then your heart kept a-swellin’ till it nearly bu’st your side, 

An’ by migut your jaws were achin’, with your smile four inches 
wide 

An’ your enemy, the wo’st one, you’d grab his hand an’ say: 

“Mebbe_ both of us was wrong, John; come, let’s shake, it’s 
Chris’mas Day !” 


Mighty little Chris’mas spirit seems to dwell ’tween city walls. 

Where each snow-flake brings a soot-flake for a brother as it falls; 
Mighty little Ghris’mas spirit! An’ I’m a-pinin’, don’t you know, 
For a good old-fashioned Chris’mas, like we had so long ago. 


cA Christmas Song 
By Florence Evelyn Pratt 


H, Christmas is a jolly time, 
When forests hang with snow, 
And other forests bend with toys, 
And lordly Yule-logs glow. 


Santa Claus 


And Christmas is a solemn time, 
Because, beneath the star, 
The first great Christmas Gift was 
given 
To all men near and far. 


E COMES in the night! 
the night, 
He softly, silently comes; 
While the little brown heads on the 
pillows so white 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 
He cuts through the snow like a ship through 
the foam, 
While the white flakes around him whirl. 
Who tells him I know not, but he soon finds 
the home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


He comes in 


But not alone at Christmas time 
Comes holiday and cheer, 

For one who loves a little child 

Hath Christmas all the year. 


His sleigh it is long, and deep and wide; 
It will carry a host of things. 

While dozens of drums hang over the side, 
With sticks sticking under the strings. 

And yet not the sound of a drum is heard, 
Nor a bugle blast is blown, 

As he mounts to the chimney-top like a bird, 

And drops to the hearth like a stone. 


While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night 


By Nahum Tate 


HILE shepherds watched their 
flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The Angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 
“Fear not,” said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind; 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 
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By Phillips Brooks 
O LITTLE town of Bethlehem! 


ST, 
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The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird, 
And springs to his seat in the sleigh; 

Not a sound of a bugle or drum is heard 

As he noiselessly gallops away. 


SA 


How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dream- 
less sleep, 
The silent stars go by. 
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Yet, in the dark street shineth 

The everlasting Light ; 
The hopes and fears of all the years, 
Are met in thee, tonight. 


ah 


He rides to the Hast, and he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one; 
He waits for the crumbs of the Christmas feast; 
When the dear little folks are done. 
Old Santa Claus does all the good he ean; 
This beautiful mission is his; 
Then, children. be kind to the little old man, 
When you find who the little man is. 


“To you, in David’s town, this day | 
Is born of David’s line, 

The Savior who is Christ the Lord, 
And this shall be the sign: 

The heavenly babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in swaddling bands, 

And in a manger laid.” 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts, 
The blessings of His Heaven. 


i SE 


No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
When meek souls will receive Him still, 

The dear Christ enters in. 


Oh holy Child of Bethlehem! 


Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 
Of Angels, praising God, who thus 


Addressed their joyful song: Deskend te ue we Dray: . Be 
“All glory be to God on high, Cast out our sin and Viet in, : 
And to the earth be peace ; Be born in us today oe P a 
Good will henceforth from Heaven to men ; t . 
Begin and never cease. We hear the Christmas angels x yi a 
The great glad-tidings tell; ‘ 


Oh come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 
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Children’s hands and men’s dark The “ring” around the bathtub 


clothes soil table-cloth edges—this 
is where wear first shows if cloth 
has to be rubbed clean. P and G 
removes this “edge-soil” without 
rubbing—saves linen, and keeps 
it gleaming white. 


disappears at the first touch of 
P and G—it is so easy to clean por- 
celain and enamel with P and G 
that no excuse need be accepted 
for less than- daily perfection in 


the bathroom. 


If litthe Molly should be in an accident, 


what would the neighbors think of those “clean” underclothes? 


Molly’s underclothes are supposedly Bex Aut 
actually they are gray and untidy. 


That is not necessarily the laundress’s fault. 
The blame may rest with the soap! 


If the dirt is not thoroughly washed out with a 
good soap, it spreads through the whole fabric— 
that is what makes white clothes gray. 


sults, obtained without destructive hard rubbing. 


P and G is different from strong soaps— 
It acts on the dirt, not on the fabric or 


colors. 


P and G is different from ordinary “mild” 
soaps— 


It loosens all the dirt and rinses out com- 


pletely, putting less of a burden on boiling. oe i 


It may be unsafe to let the laundress choose 


the soap. Her reasons for choosing may be P and G The White Naphtha Soap is the 


quite different from yours. 


largest selling laundry and household soap in 


Ate : America today because its uni ination of 
One thing is certain, however—she will be glad day URGE DOTDIE HGH 


to use P and G The White Naphtha Soap because 
; 5 ACO eae less effective soaps. ‘¢ 
its quick cleaning saves her time and energy. int 4d 
PROCTER & GAMBLE “ 


cleansing properties has replaced less safe and r 


And you will be pleased with its snow white re- 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
But the best features of both combined. 


‘ WHITE 
: | UNDRY 
SOAP SOAP 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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This Is the Love Story of a Little Town—a Cross-section of Life as It Flows 
Through Any One of Ten thousand Villages in Our Great Middle West 


Katharine Reynolds 
the Novelist 


KATHARINE REY - 
NOLDS is the be- 
loved author of Woman’s 
World readers. She has 
the faculty of . talking 
straight to people’s hearts 
and of leaving a word of 
comfort or a bit of phil- 
osophy which never fails 
to strengthen one’s faith 
in the ultimate triumph 


of right. 
Although Mrs. Rey- 
nolds has written many 


stories and several books, 
she says, and you will 
realize, that Willow Creck 
is the finest thing she ever 
did. Into it she has 
poured all the richness of 
her experience, the wealth 
of her heart and mind, 
and the result is a story 
that will leave a lasting 
impression for good on 
the lives of all who read 
it. 

Do not fail to read the 
opening installment of 
Willow Creek. 


‘AN’T you guess why I’ve 
come, Shirley Ann?” 

Shirley Ann raised 
serene eyes, eyes that 
had learned to guard 
her heart secrets. 

“JT might guess. But 
Anthony—isn’t it best 
not to guess about 
some things? And 
won’t you come up and visit a bit?” 

So he came up on the vine-clad, comfort- 
ably furnished porch which he had so seldom 
visited and told Shirley Ann what at fifteen 
she had shyly dreamed of some day hearing 
from his lips, what at eighteen she still bravely hoped for, 
but what at twenty she had resolutely given up. 

“Don’t hold all these years against me, Shirley Ann. 
I must have meant to come to you some day. But I 
kept pushing the thought of such things back in my 
mind. It was no slight to you. You were the only 
girl I ever really knew. And I’d known you so long 
that I just took you for granted. And I was so darn 
busy wanting to doctor that I just couldn’t see or 
think of anything else. I used to ache and pray for un- 
usual chances—for complicated cases that would bring me 
suecess and fame. I was terribly young.” 

“Yes, I know, Anthony. I remember,’ she nodded. 

“T. used to look at Doctor David and wonder how he 
could stay year after year just here in Willow Creek; 
how he could be satisfied with what life here could give 
him. I used to wonder if I would ever get like that, used 
to dread it.” 

“We knew—Doctor David and I,” smiled the girl. “We 
used to talk about it at times. We wanted you to have 
the big chances, the success.” 

“Well—” Anthony’s voice dragged a little with the 
weight of hurting memories—“T’ve had the big chances 
and all the complicated cases any man ever longed for— 
over there—in France. As for success—Shirley Ann, it 
was dying men who taught me what success really means, 


The Opening Installment of 


Willow Creek 


By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


what happiness really is. They had played the game to 
a finish and—they knew.” 

Shirley Ann, at that, grew very still and slowly asked 
a question. 

“You helped Will Conrad to die—so they told me?” 

“IT was with him at the last. But I didn’t need to 
help him to die. Will knew how to die as cheerily as he 
had lived.” 

“Yes—Will would,” she murmured. Her eyes dropped 
to the lovely garden that held so much that recalled Will 
Conrad. 

Fear touched Anthony Bruce. 

“Shirley Ann—did you love Will Conrad?” 

“Yes. Didn't you?” 


" FEF COURSE. Everybody in Willow Creek loved 
Will. But would you have married him?” 
“No; I would not have married him. Will knew that.” 
“We must have,” said Anthony in quick relief. “Be- 
eause it was Will who showed me what you meant to me.” 
“He did?’’ Her eyes searched his in mild wonder. 
“Yes. He stopped laughing and joshing with death long 
enough to say to me: ‘Anthony, how long is it going 


-to take you to find Shirley Ann and to learn that she’s 


worth more than all the fame a man ean hunt down?’ ” 
But she seemed not to hear. » Instead— 


Hanson Booth 
the Artist 


For many years Han- 


son Booth has been | 
painting in his studio 
among the hills and 


“drawing the thing as he 
sees it for the God of 
things as they are.” 

And all the time that 
he has been quietly 
sketching and studying 
these simple beauties of 
life and nature—scenes 
and sights which most of 
us too frequently take for 
granted — his reputation 
has been climbing in the 
field of American art. 

We consider ourselves 
fortunate in having se- 
cured Mr. Booth to illus- 
trate Willow Creek and 
we feel sure that his pre- 
eminent ability as an art- 
ist together with his 
knowledge and love of the 
country and the people 
iwho live in its villages 
and farms will help you 
visualize the scenes and 
characters as the story 
‘progresses. 


“You never found any trace—of Jack?” 

“No. But Shirley Ann—don’t torture your- 
self so. Your brother was with the marines. 
He was in all probability buried as an un- 
known. The war is over, girl. We must 
forgive and forget and stay sane.” 

“Rorgive? Yes—we must and we shall— 
in time. But forget? No.” 

“But you must. We all must. 
is over and life must go on.” 

“Yes. The world war is over and life 
must go on. But they are talking of new 
wars, Anthony. Bankrupt nations are arm- 
ing again. Even we, who believe in peace 
and try to practice it—even we are building 
new battleships.” 

He waited for that thought to fade from her mind. 
He was afraid to speak lest he arouse the grief he could 
not ease. Then— 

“Shirley Ann—I love you. 
one else. 
hurt.” 


The war 


There has never been any- 
Marry me and let me help you to forget the 


O IT had come to her, the gift she had dreamed and 

hoped life would some day make her. And now—she 
did not care, could not accept it, since her heart was so 
empty of all warmth, all faith. She answered slowly and 
with a sweet honesty: 

“Anthony, when I was fifteen I dreamed of you, adored 
you. From then on until I was twenty you were my 
star, my world, my future. It was a wild, childish love 
I had for you. But had you spoken then I would have 
gone to you without the slightest hesitation. But now— 
I do not want to marry you or any man.” 

“Why ?” F 

“T have my work and fine friendships. That is enough.” 

“Shirley Ann, if you believe in work and friendship you 
ought to believe in marriage. For marriage is both.” 

“Ts it?” she questioned. “It is always work and pain 
for the woman—yes. But friendship? I do not believe 
that husbands and wives know how to be friends, 
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Anthony. You have been in all sorts of homes. Isn’t 
it true that husbands and wives are seldom good friends 
and comrades, seldom really honest with one another 
and often bitter enemies? Of course this is very nat- 
ural. Jor there is always the double standard to keep 
them apart. Men may sin but women must keep them- 
selyes stainless. Men may swear but women must pray. 


Men may fight but women must keep the peace. Men 
may dare but women must wait. Men may spend, en- 
joy. Women must forever save and sacrifice. Where is 


the comradeship, Anthony?” 

He thought of the men he had once threatened to 
horsewhip; the woman he had meant toe have put under 
peace bonds so that her sick husband could die in peace. 
He thought of the countless, heart-breaking things he 
had helped Doetor David to fight; things a blindly ignor- 
ant and selfish love had caused. Yet— 


a HERE is always comradship in even the crudest of 

homes. There must be. No home can endure without 
it. Jiuman beings, Shirley Ann, are human beings. 
There is a spark of divinity in the meanest, the lowest 
of them. I have seen it flash out in creatures that 
seemed mere clods. Time and again it has startled me 
—kept up my faith. And love is the one thing that 
fans it to a blaze. Love is the supreme force in the 
world. I never realized till now how it ean fill a hu- 
man life, how’ it remakes the world for a man, gives his 
life purpose and beauty. Shirley Ann—” Anthony was 
pleading now, “marriage is a finer, braver game than 
you think it.” 

“Yes. It is a brave game. But so far, Anthony, it 
has been such a one-sided, hopeless and utterly discour- 
aging game for us women.” 

She rose and faced him. 

“Anthony, since the world began playing this mar- 
riage game there has been one set of rules for the men 
and another set for us women. For centuries we tamely 
submitted, suffered ourselves and stood silently, helplessly 
by and watched our sons and daughters pay for the sins 
of their grandsires. But that day is past. We mothers 
and teachers are tired of raising boys and girls accord- 
ing to our standards of decency, cleanliness and honor 
and then handing them over when they are half-grown to 
a world of men to whom honor and chastity are a joke, 
who use their bodies for cannon fodder and their souls 
to eoin gold. This world must be made a fit place for 
the children. We refuse any longer to see them so 
foully wasted—in war—in peace.” 

Willow Creek’s youngest high school teacher stood 
quivering with wrath, white to the lips, her eyes blaz- 
ing. But she was lovely beyond words to the man 
who wanted her for his own. Her loveliness brought 
his tender answer: 

“Shirley Ann—don’t you know that the sons of women 
like you cannot be harmed and are never wasted—in war 
—in peace—in life—in death?” — 

‘But, Anthony!’’ Her ery sliced through him like a 
knife. “They are wasted! What good does it do to love, 
marry and mother strong sons when it all ends, sooner 
or later in—butchery? Jack is gone! So are his dreams. 
Will Conrad is dead! Will's laugh, his friendly eyes 
his fine hands are dead—dead, Anthony! His mother sits 
alone at night in her empty house and wonders who will 
close her eyes when life is over, who will bury her. 
Jerry and Phil Crandon are dead! All the money spent 
on their schooling, all the love, pride and planning of 
their mother and father—gone, wasted in one puff of 
smoke. And that isn’t all. 

“War has killed the love of Jerry and Josephine Cran- 
don. Everybody knows how Josephine loved Jerry. She 
is a handsome woman. Jerry is just a plain man. All 
the world could see. But Josephine never could. To her 
Jerry was the best looking, the finest man in the world. 
3ut not any more. They say she never looks at him, 
never speaks to him. And next week she is opening a 
laundry right here in town, next door to Jim Judd’s print 
shop! Oh, Anthony—think of it. A love and a faith 
like that butchered, destroyed. along with the other 
beautiful things.” 


= LOVE like that can never die. Josephine will find 

L her way back to Jerry,’ Anthony’s stubborn heart 
made answer. But the suffering heart of the girl took no 
heed, 

“Oh what’s the use, Anthony, what’s the use of any- 
thing? We women give and give, use up our very souls 
bit by bit, we mothers and teachers, to build up a beau- 
tiful temple of life. And before we ean put the last 
stone into place, a diplomatic trickster, a maniac lust- 
ing for power, a few men swollen with greed and in- 
solence kick it to pieces with a brutal laugh. And a 
world of men—our fathers, husbands, brothers, lovers, 
friends—stand by and let them do it. You who should 
be our natural protectors, you who hold the power of the 
world in your hands—you stand by and see us outraged, 
our children slaughtered, our homes defiled, our life’s 
work ruined, our hopes killed, our God defied. Oh’— 
the smothered grief of months was welling to her lips. 

‘Shirley. Ann !” 

He was standing over her now, for she was shaking 
with grief and -sexcitement. It was the doctor not the 
lover who laid steadying hands on her shoulders. 

“Shirley Ann—you’re tired.” 

Her lips quivered. 

“I’m heartsick, Anthony. I have lost faith in all 
things. Life has lost all wonder, all charm and value. 
The war not only took Jack, it took the best of me. 


There is nothing left now but work—just work—father’s 
gurden—a few friends—memories.” 

“Your father never gave up. Nothing ever conquered 
him,” he reminded her, anxious to turn her thoughts 
to other things. 

“My father’s work was not ruined, his sacrifice not 
vain. The cause he fought for, gave his sight for, was 
won, the garden his blind eyes planned is here to com- 


Willow Creek 
philosophy— 


“Love is the motive power of life. Even 

war cannot be waged without love. It was 

love of country, love of home, man’s love for 

true women, woman’s love for real manhood, 

men’s reverence for and faith in what is 

truly and finally good and the universal love 

for the fine old earth itself, that won the 
war.” 


“Marriage is hard on good women. Kills 
"em generally—sooner or later—one way or 
another—I’ve noticed.” 


“P’m sick of hearing of this paradise of 
city life and all this talk about the small 
towns being such sinks of iniquity, and the 
devil’s workshop. Who is it runs the cities, 
owns the cities, feeds the cities, fills the 
damn things—by George! Why country 
boys and girls!” 


fort me and delight all who pass. But Amy Colton’s 
three sons are dead. ‘The youngest, just a boy, was my 
pupil. His empty seat stares me in the face each day. 
Ann Reber’s two nephews that she raised from 
orphaned babyhood at such a terrible sacrifice of self, 
are gone, blown out like cheap candles in a night. And 
they are talking of new wars, Anthony, building new 
cruisers, new. battleships, weaving new webs of in- 
trigue, signing new secret treaties,. making new, un- 
ashamed and loathsome drives to raise the birthrate, as 
if human life was just a cheap’ commodity—and hu- 
man love a vile and ghastly thing for war-mad_ brutes 
to command and trade on. Great God, Anthony—you 
know all that and you ask me to marry?” 
Shirley Ann laughed out suddenly—crazily. 


“*¢,H NO—Anthony Bruce. I’m not marrying any one. 


No sons and grandsons of mine will feed the savage 
maw of the world’s new guns, those grim and ghastly 
idols of a Christian world; idols more horrible, more 
monstrous than any a poor benighted heathen ever set 
for worship and human sacrifice. Anthony—they say 
that eleven million hearts stopped beating in this war. 
Dear God—what mother-work! What» pain and ruin! 
You ask me to love and marry in the face of such hor- 
ror? Men dare ask that again—of us women?” 

Her locked hands were crushed now against her 
quivering lips and with almost a cruel strength she tried 
to stifle the grief she had fought off so long. But 
she made no resistance when Anthony in sheer pity 
took her in his arms as he would have a sick and mourn- 
ing child. 

“Shirley Ann—let go—let yourself go, 
dear, and ery. Cry as hard and as long 
as you want to. You should have done it 
months ago. I am here. And I under- 
stand.” 

Nothing until now had conquered her 
reserve, her quiet stubborn strength, her 
heritage from English sires. When they 
brought her news of her loss, Will Con- 
rad’s last letter, Ray Reber’s dying mes- 
sage—news of Anthony—the armistice— 
she had stood quietly in her garden say- 
ing little or nothing. Older women came 
to her in tears, broken with grief, bereft 
of hope. She had comforted them. But she 
sought no light, no relief for her own 
sorrow, asked no sympathy for herself, 
refused even to put her loss, her thoughts 
into words. She had conquered love. She 
could conquer grief. So she told herself 
stubbornly. 

But now—the arms that held her might 
have been the arms of her mother. The 
hands that touched her hair were kind. 
Her heart was so tired of fighting, her 
brain so wearied with its terrible round 
of bitter thoughts. And this was a new 


af 


Anthony. 


Those first sobs were startling like the sudden erumb- 
ling of a flood-worn dam. Then the wild torrent of grief 
leashed so long broke forth and would have terrified any 
man but a doctor. The physician in Anthony looked 
calmly down at the grief-tortured girl in his arms. But 
the heart of the lover was sick with pity. 

Too tired to stir, to eare, to remember the arms that 


~ 
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still held her, she rested when it was over, against 
Anthony’s shoulder. 
“So this is the new—the fighting woman. This is 


what they mean when they talk about the restlessness 
of the modern woman—the woman’s rebellion.” 

There was a little tender smile in Anthony’s eyes, 
a tender note in his voice. But Shirley Ann, grief-worn 
and war bruised, failed to catch it. She answered wearily : 

“There is nothing new about us women of today—we 
who weep and now stand ready to fight a world of men 
for the children we have mothered and trained. We are 
old, Anthony—we mother-women. As old as the earth 
itself. And those others—those of the painted lip, 
bobbed hair, the ecigarette—they are as old. As old as 
their pitiful game. They are the weak ones of us who 
eannot stand alone, cannot think alone, eannot fight, 
eannot hold fast to the finer standard and so sink to the 
lower, the cheaper one of men. They seek their own 
eheap and little happiness—and they die. But we— 
what we ask, we ask not for ourselves but for the race. 
We die too—but we die unconquered—and the race lives 
on.” 


Oo oem G like a groan strained through Anthony’s 
ips. 

“Oh you rose of a girl! You lovely, tired woman! 
What a fool I have been. I went chasing fame and 
nearly missed you. But Shirley Ann—I know now. And 
you'll care again—I’ll make you care. And some day 
I’m going to be your husband. You need one to tell you 
when to ery.” 

“If you can get me, Anthony, you may have me. I 
would give much to find again the old happy world that 
once was mine and that I lost. But I do not think 
that marriage could take me back to it, bring back the 
old peace and content. For marriage as it is man- 
aged today is as wrong, as wasteful as war. And like 
war it falls hardest on the women and children. You 
know what Lem says: ; 

“Marriage is hard on good women. 
erally—sooner or 
noticed.’ ”’ ; 

They smiléd together over the droll wisdom of Willow 
Creek’s little grocer, then stared out absently over the 
garden. Being human, Anthony began presently to 
plead again. 

“Shirley Ann, you don’t love any one else?” 
¢ “Nos 

“And you loved me once—well enough to have married 
me?” 3 ; 

co ons 

“Then couldn’t you find the courage to do it now—and 
trust to luck and me to be happy?” : <i 

She slipped quietly out of his reach and stared at him. 
Her low answer brought the blood to his cheek. 

“Anthony—that’s what women have been doing since 
the game began—trusting to luck and the men they 
loved and married. And what has it brought them but 


Kills ’em gen- 
later—one way or another—I’ve 


grief and shame and now a world desolation? They have — 


always given everything and asked - nothing. 
Letty Wiggins! Look at Mary Chandler!” 
His pride-stung words cut in eurtly: 
“T’m not Elmer Wiggins or Ned Chandler.” 
“No, Anthony, you’re not. And yet—how do I know?” 
“Of course if you don’t believe in me, can’t trust me 
. . .” His eyes were sick with the sort of hurt that so 
often wins surrender from a woman. 
But Shirley Ann’s heart was too numb with pain, 
too sick with doubts. 


Look at 


“Anthony, I cannot marry you or any man now. I 


have lost faith in a blind love’s luck. I have lost faith 
in love itself.” 
He stood before her, puzzled, hurt and bitterly disap- 
pointed. 


e? 


& 


“Shirley Ann,” he said at last so quiet- ;. 


ly, so tenderly that her heart misgave 


there. Life was stripped bare and raw 
things that eount, have counted since the 
world’s beginning, will 
world’s end. And the thing that eounts 
most of all in this world is love. Not 
just the love of men and women but all 
kinds of love. 
of life. Even war, Shirley Ann, cannot 
be waged without love. It was love of 
country, love of home, man’s love for true 
women, woman’s love for real manhood, 
men’s reverence for and faith in what is 


love for the fine old earth, itself, that 
won the war. 
only through love that great things are 
done? Only with love that you ean 
fight evil and reconstruet your little cor- 
ner of earth? Can’t you see that if you 


“How strange,’ she mused wearily, 
“that the war should have taught you the 
very things it robbed me of.” 

She could scarcely believe that this 


quietly tender, quietly patient man was the impatient, - 


impetuous, obstacle-fighting boy whose. eager eyes had 
always been set on far horizons. 


lieve that he who had so long driven past her garden 
gate in haste, was standing within that garden now, 
loath to go, waiting and asking for the tenderness that 


: Who had loved his’ 
work because it fed his dreams. It was hard to be« 


<t 


her, “I learned a good many things—over ! 


r 


and we saw the real things, the only. 


i 


eount till the. 


42 


Love is the motive power 
‘a 


truly and finally good and the universal — 


v 


Can’t you see that it is — 


4 
refuse love you refuse everything?” 4 - 


* 


‘4 


" 
if 
* 
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onee she had felt for him and all the world, the faith 
that once had fortified her life against all pain and evil, 
all its pitiful sordidness and its fears. 

She tried desperately to call back the rosy glamour 
of that lost, fifteen-year-old world, that childish, wildly 
sweet, blindly trusting love. 

As if he had guessed her thoughts he said a little 
sadly: “Shirley Ann, are you sure that the love you 
say you once had for me is dead?” 

“Yes,” she confessed regretfully. “I’m afraid it is. 
You see I know too much to love that way again. That 
young love of mine—it was the old-fashioned kind of 
love that asks no questions, makes no demands, refuses 
to listen to reason, that wilfully shuts its eyes to every- 
thing but its own selfish joy of loving. I can never love 
like that again, Anthony. But that blind selfish love 
is the only kind of love men seem to want or will ac- 
cept. Men do not like intelligent women. I suppose 
they have so much to hide.” 


ER eyes drifted out again to the gate he had left 
unlatched and lost themselves in sorry thoughts out 
there in the village streets. 

“Perhaps it is just as well,’ Anthony startled her by 
saying. “For if it was the blind ignorant love of a 
child you gave me it could not, would not have lasted 
in any case, no matter how true it might have been. 
Perhaps that is the real trouble with marriage, Shirley 
Ann. The love it is built on is—in most cases—the 
blind, shallow and selfish love of untaught, untrained 
ehildren. We doctors have fought that ignorance, that 
injustice to youth. Some day the world’s children will 
be taught a finer respect for their bodies, will be trained 
to feel the responsibilities of love and marriage. Mar- 
riage as we manage it now breaks men as well as 
women, Shirley Ann. Boys love as blindly, as pitifully 
as girls. Men ean suffer as keenly as women. I have 
seen them. The war taught me that.” 

“How did the war teach you that?’ she wondered. 

“T heard the messages dying boys sent to their sweet- 
hearts and those dying men sent to their wives. There’s 
an awful difference, Shirley “Ann. I’ve been a poor 
lover but—oh, girl—if you’d only try me as a hus- 
band—” 

“Anthony—I can’t now.” But in her eyes was bitter 
regret. For she began to guess how fine a thing the 
love of this new Anthony might be. 

Perhaps he saw that look of uncertainty, for all at 
once he laughed down at her. 

“All right, Shirley Ann—I’ll wait. Some day, girl, you 
will learn two things: That there are an all-fired lot of 
clean, decent men in the world—in homes, in business, 
in home and world politics. And,’ this he said very ten- 
derly, “that surrender can be as fine and gallant an act 
as a stubborn resistance.” 

For just a second he let his eyes caress her, let her 
see his heart’s hunger and need of her. Then the garden 
gate clicked behind him. 

Shirley Ann stood among her flowers. Somewhere 
within her that fifteen-year-old longing for joy stirred 
dimly like a faint flower ghost and left her aching with 
memories—memories of moonlit nights dream-filled, and 
gay blue mornings hope-filled. And now—at twenty-four— 


CHAPTER II 


Sunday Morning at Zebbie’s 


“Tt is hard to keep a secret in a little village.” 


T WAS Sunday morning in .Willow Creek and break- 

fast time in Zebbie Tucker’s boarding house. 

In Zebbie’s ship-snug kitchen Nancy Clancy, the cook, 
stood ready and waiting, batter spoon in hand, the waf- 
fle irons smoking hot, golden, crisp waffles heaped on the 
warming plates. Though she had heard it three times a 
day for many years now, Nancy Clancy still waited 
breathlessly and with eager, waiting eyes for the weird 
music of that breakfast gong. For no one in Willow 
Creek called folks to their meals in Zebbie’s delight- 
fully outlandish way. 

Dick Crawley, the man-of-all work who, as ship stew- 
ard, had for years sailed the seas and the world around 
with old Captain Amos Tucker, Zebbie’s grandfather, 
was perfectly aware of Nancy Clancy’s waiting eager- 
ness. But being an Englishman he had no mind to be 
hurried or the least intention of robbing the occasion 
of one shred of mystic ceremony. So, with his back 
stiffened to a ramrod and his face ironed out into the 
haughty indifference of the haughtiest of head stewards, 
he busied himself with trifles in the dining room. 

He set another pitcher of maple syrup on the table, 
~ and moved a bowl of flowers on the sideboard. That side- 
board was the pride of Dick’s heart. It was two hun- 
dred years old and had been brought over from Eng- 
land in a sailing vessel by Captain Tucker. But it was 
Dick who had discovered it, black with grime and grease 
in a dingy second-hand shop in Camden Road, London. 
It was Dick, the vagabond descendant of a hundred 
haughty serving men whose eyes had looked daily at 
beautiful things and whose hands had eared for them ; 
Dick, the sea-roving, homeless wanderer, who saw in- 
stantly under the grime the beauty of line and earving, 
and reported to Captain Tucker. The captain bought 
the sideboard for a song and took it home to Portland, 
Maine. Now it stood here in his granddaughter’s 
home in a prairie town of the Middle West. 

Dick stood brooding over the many memories it re- 
called and glanced finally about to make sure that every- 
thing was indeed ready. Only then did he tap the 


queer-shaped gong that years ago the Captain had 
picked up in some junk shop of the Orient. 

Once—twice—and then again he struck it. Strangely 
sweet and muffled throbs of melody, like the velvet waves 
of some rich perfume melted slowly through the house 
and faded to a sweet silence out in the wakened, sun- 
sweet garden. 

That done Dick reached for a bugle that hung beside 
the gong, the bugle whose notes had floated over the 
gray green billows of lonely seas. For from sailing ship 
and freighter Captain Amos Tucker had risen to the 


‘captaincy of an ocean liner and had taken Dick up with 


him. Dick had blown that bugle many a year to call the 
ship’s gaily dressed, fashionable passengers to their meals. 

Now he stepped through the double glass doors of the 
dining room and into the back garden. Here he stood 
and blew a clear ringing mess call out and over the little 
hillside that sloped gently down to the wide and placid 
creek that gave the town its name. Somewhere along 


It was breakfast time in Zebbie Tucker’s boarding house 


the creek’s edge one of Zebbie’s artist boarders was sketch- 
ing and painting. The call was for him and for Jim Juda, 
the editor of the Willow Creek “Breeze” who had the 
irreverent habit of going to his print shop and desk 
every Sunday morning before breakfast. 

Willow Creek folks were used to Zebbie Tucker’s 
boarding house with its oriental gong and bugle ealls. 
They thought no more of that now than of the merry 
clang and tinkle of the blacksmith’s hammer on still 
sunny days. Though there were of course those who 
said that Zebbie made a wicked, heathen ceremony of 
eating. And Lem Cobb, the grocer, always explained to 
strangers who happened to hear the gong and bugle and 
asked questions: 


te H, YES. Yes. That was Zebbie Tucker’s dinner 

bell and horn you heard. Yes, it’s kind of unusual 
and gives the Glen Elynn people a chance to say that 
we're crazy over here. But shucks! We've got so used 
to it now, I guess we’d miss it if it stopped. And of 
course poor Zebbie can’t help being queer, her mother 
coming from somewhere’s off in Maine where there’s 
nothing but wild woods and rocks, and seaweed and fish 
to eat. Naturally she relishes and thinks more of three 
square meals a day than we do where we've always had 
such a plenty of everything. And she’s travelled so much 
with her grandfather and eaten amongst heathen and 
eannibals and the like of that, till I guess she was about 
starved and glad to get back where she could eat like 
a Christian. Yes. Oh, yes. I guess maybe that’s an- 
other reason why she always blows a bugle and rings a 
bell every time she’s got something to eat. 

“But then she’s queer in lots of other ways and her 
house is full of queer things. Her grandfather, knock- 
ing around the world the way he did, picked up a lot 
of second hand stuff here and there and everywhere. Of 
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course he could, having a boat of his own to haul it 
home in. Yes, he was boss of a passenger boat towards 
the last. That's how our Jim Northrup from Willow 
Creek met his daughter and married her. Jim had 
money from his folks and more education than was good 
for him, I guess, and it all made him restless to see 
furriners and the like of that. So he went off to see 
the world. Well—he got as fur as Boston or New York 
maybe and met this here girl from Portland, Maine, on 
her father’s boat. And they got married and come back 
here to live. A man don’t get much chance to see any- 
thing once a woman fills his eye and road, I teel you. 
Well—Jim, he built his wife that house Zebbie’s in now; 
built it as near like a boat as he could’ and still have it 
look like a civilized house. 


ze E’S GOT long verandas on it upstairs and down 
‘just like the decks,’ his wife used to say. It’s got all 
those hip roofs and is full of dormer windows and gables 


and funny cup- 
boards and 
shelves like the 


insides of a ship. 
It’s queer, built in 
pieces that way 
and not like any 
other kind of a 
house anywheres. 
But most every- 
body that sees it 
goes kind of crazy 
about it. Jim set 
it on that little 
wooded slope so’s 
his wife would 
have all those old 
trees around to 
remind her of the 
woods in Maine, I 
shouldn’t wonder, 
and so’s she could 
look down from 
her side and back 
door over the 
erick where it’s 
widest, 

“She used to 
say that on misty 
days if she closed 
her eyes the sky 
and erick would 
kind of run _ to- 
gether and make 
it seem like she 


was looking at 
the ocean. And 
then she wasn’t 
so homesick. Oh, 
yes. She’s gone 
now—a good 
many years—and 
so’s Jim. Left 


just this girl. 
Though of course 
Zebbie ain’t as 
young as she used 
to be. The Cap- 
tain took Zebbie 
and sort of raised 
her on board ship, 
you might say. 
Wouldn’t never 
let her out of his 
So she’s seen things and been places, poor girl, 
But 


sight. 
I'd pay good money to keep away from and out of. 
it ain’t hurt her none or so’s you could notice. 

“Course she’s got that bell and bugle and is kind of 
thick with every one of these here artists that’s got a 
kind of a camp over here in the woods a ways out. 
Maybe you’re one of ’em. No? Well—I didn’t know 
but what you might be. They mostly come in here to 
buy crackers and cheese and olives and the like of that— 
have no proper notion of eating. They come from this 
here Art Institoot over in Chicago. Zebbie’s always 
wanting me to go there Wednesdays and Saturdays 
when its free. I ain’t been yet but me and Ma, here 
are planning to go one of these days. 

“There used to be only now and again one of them 
painters come out this way. But now they’re getting 
thicker. When they first began coming we used to 
gether in all our garden tools and shut our hen-house, 
barns and sheds; and Ma, here, was careful to take in 
her wash off the line and the like of that. But when 
nobody missed anything we got all comfortable again, 
and left things around same as before. So I guess they’re 
honest even if they do look queer and hungry and with 
an everlasting grudge agin barbers. 


s HEY generally crowd over to Zebbie’s for a good 

meal every now and then. Her garden and pasture 
is full of ’em sometimes. She gives ’em a party every 
once in a while. Pities ’em, I expect. But she thinks 
the world of them just the same and is always upholding 
7em and encouraging the new ones and taking up their 
odd ideas and buying their pictures. 

“Tt was them put her up to shingling her house all 
over and staining it that silver gray. Everybody 
thought she was crazy when she started but, by golly, 
when she got it done and (Continued on page 14) 
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VERY one who knew 
? her said that Nancy 
Cameron must have 


been born under a 
lucky star. For in 
this world, where 


most people’s joy is 
frequently intermin- 
gled with sorrow or 
disappointment, or at best with seri- 
ous responsibilities, the sight of a 
thoroughly happy and carefree person 
makes one think that some strange 
and beneficent influence must be re- 
sponsible for the phenomenon. 

Nancy Cameron was such a person. 
She had had an ideal young girlhood 
in an old county seat, just far enough 
over Mason and Dixon’s line to be 
called Southern. Around her from 
her sixteenth birthday there had cen- 
tered the gayest times of which the 
social old town was capable. For she 
had beauty and an eager mind, a 
really lovable heart and the subtle 
thing called charm. But, rarest gift 
of all, the generous star had bestowed 
upon her perfect physical health, a 
soundness that knew no ills, a buoy- 
aney that felt no fatigue, and radiated 
eager joy of life with every breath 
she drew. 

So when at twenty she had allowed 
herself to be led radiantly to the altar 
by the handsomest, the cleverest, the 
richest, and altogether the most de- 
sirable young man in the neighbor- 
hood, and had gone to live in the old 
Cameron mansion, with its long, oak 
bordered driveway at the front and its 
wide lawn sloping to the river at the 
back, no one was surprised or even 
envious. It was so obviously the 
natural thing for Nancy to do. But 
all at once the town seemed very dull 
and quiet, and all the pleasure loving 
turned expectant eyes toward the big 
house by the river as a new social 
center. 

Nor were they disappointed. For 
with the coming of Nancy, the Cam- 
eron home, where for the last five of 
his eight and twenty years Will Cam- 
eron had lived alone with the ser- 
vants, had blossomed like the rose. 
Old rooms were cleaned and aired; 
fresh curtains went up here and new 
draperies there; the old silver came 
out onee more to shine upon the tall 
sideboard; the piano tinkled glee- 
fully in the great parlor; and every- 
where Naney ran, laughing, singing, 
eager, as she explored and suggested 
and planned. 

Then when everything was ready there began to be gay 
comirgs and goings; teas and dinners and dances, and 
oyster bakes along the river bank, and jolly little week- 
end house parties, with Naney the laughing center of it 
all, happier than she had ever been, and Will always 
adoringly beside her. 


OMETIMES at the teas, when elderly ladies or 
S younger ones grown suddenly mature, had an oppor- 
tunity to comment to each other in a quiet corner, they 
prophesied concerning Naney. They stated with a certain 
smiling, superior certainty that these gay times would not 
last forever. New cares would present themselves before 
long, and Nancy’s buoyancy would be considerably dimin- 
ished. ‘Mark my words,’ and “Just wait and see,” 
were the favorite endings of such conversations. 

Sut the ladies reckoned without Naney’s chief asset 
which Nature and the friendly star had so graciously be- 
stowed upon her—her perfect and abounding health. For 
when the first baby came, Nancy received it rapturously 
to her arms, and in an ineredibly short time, with all her 
usual vivacity plus a new happy pride, was pouring tea 
again at one of her famous Wednesday afternoons, while 
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old Martha, who had been Will's nurse, bore the wonder- 
ful baby about for the ladies’ inspection. 

Sometimes in the evenings when the old _ hilarious 
crowd was there, Naney with her finger on her lips 
would run lightly up the broad stairs with the whole 
gay party at her heels, and allow them one by one to 
peep into the bassinet at her treasure. 

So the happy years flew by until in the Cameron 
home there were five babies. Nan, the eldest, with her 
mother’s face as well as her name; Betty, with her 
father’s hair and eyes; Will Junior, and the twins. 
Even other mothers with all their natural prejudice had 
to admit that they never had seen such ehildren—rosy 
and healthy and sound and beautiful. And in the midst 
of her boisterous, rollicking household, -Naney still held 
her sway, lovelier and more rollicking than any of 
them. 


HEN she appeared at the New Year’s dance at the 
Country Club, rosy and radiant as a debutante in 
her pink satin and lace after first seeing the six months 
old twins safely in bed, the other women, whom smaller 
families had noticeably subdued, adding a fine wrinkle 
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here and a gray hair there, gave it up. 
Nancy was inecurably young and that 
was the end of it. And though they 
might smile lightly and show only an 
amused surprise at the miracle, they 
would have been other than human‘if 
they had not felt a jealous twinge as 
they passed by, discreetly anchored to 
the arms of their husbands, while 
Naney, laughing and holding her pro- 
gram playfully: out of reach, argued 
with the masculine group around her. 

“Truly, Joe, I can’t give you more 
than one. No, Tom, nor you either. 
Now ruu along both of you. Mr. Cox, 
I saved you the eighteenth waltz. Just 
the second extra, Mr. Sagmond, that’s 
all I have left. Where’s Will? 
They’re beginning. I don’t want to 
lose a minute of it!’’ And off she flew. 

Nancy; too, was human. She 
thrilled to the thought that she was 
not like the other women; that her 
beauty was as vita] as ever; that her 
children, instead of bringing her eare 
and responsibility, had only multiplied 
her already exuberant happiness. She 
thought sometimes rather pityingly of 
other mothers, They all seemed to 
grow old so soon, wrinkled and care- 
worn, even the happiest of them.- It 
was strange and unfortunate. They 
took it all too seriously. 


A S THE children grew older, several 
things became apparent in the 
Cameron family. One was the almost 
uneanny likeness between Nancy and 
her namesake: the same piquant feat- 
ures, the same heavy-lashed blue eyes, 
the same wavy brown hair, and vivid 
coloring. But while Nan eopied her 
mother’s appearance, she was far from 
being her double in personality. She 
was fun loving and merry enough at 
times, but she had strange, quiet days 
in which she preferred to stare dream- 
ily off at the river, or go for a ride 
alone, to entering into whatever festiv- 
ity was booked for the day. Nancy 
was always mystified by such be- 
havior. Betty, she knew, was born 
to be a sedate little thing with her 
father’s love for books, always good- 
natured and willing to take her part in 
everything in a mild sort of way. 
Nan, however, should have been her 
very self over again. 

Another fact in regard to the chil- 
dren which Naney had willingly ac- 
cepted from the beginning, was that 
whenever anything serious was needed, 
they went to Will for it. When they 
had been tiny things, it was Naney 
who romped through gay games with them, but if in the 
process a toe was stubbed or a finger cut, it was Will’s 
quiet touch that brought final relief. 


HEN they all had measles—the most serious disease 

to which they had been subjected—it was Nancy who 
kept them amused through the day with her laughter and 
stories, but if a little sufferer wakened in the night and 
cried with fear at the dark, neither Nancy nor old 
Martha were sufficient. Will sat by the beds and held 
small hands and stroked feverish foreheads. 

He had a smal] den off the main hall—the tiniest room 
in the house—which seemed only. large enough to contain 
the fireplace and his big desk and chair, yet the children 
had always loved it. It was here in the evenings! he 
helped the boys with their arithmetic and taught the girls 
how to play chess, or with quiet draws at his pipe, lis- 
tened as the children talked. Nancy, fluttering in some- 
times- with her soft cloak about her shoulders and a 
searf thrown coquettishly over her brown hair, would 
find them all there, crowded around the fireplace, Will 
with the twins comfortably seated on the knees of ‘his 
correctly pressed evening trousers. ade 
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It was at such times that she had a vague fear con- 
eerning Will. She feared that he was growing old, or 
at least settled. He never refused to go where he knew 
she very much wished. to, but his old enthusiasm for 
social affairs was over. She felt always that he would 
have preferred remaining in the den. He was very 
thoughtful and serious, too, at times. Far too much so 
for a man of forty with no business worries. Nancy 
always tried her usual remedy of vivacity at such 
moments—a gay, teasing question or two and a kiss. 
After which he would draw her to his knee and be 
his old self again. 

When the three older children at last left one fall 
for boarding schools, Nancy missed them terribly. The 
house was painfully empty and Will devoted himself 
almost constantly to the twins. Nancy realized as 
never before how precious her children were to her, 
and yet, even so, she discovered when she was in the 
group of other mothers who had sent away sons or 
daughters for the first time, that they still spoke an 
alien tongue to her. 

“Tt’s very foolish; I know, but it seems like the be- 
ginning of the end to me,’ lamented one. “There will 
be college next, and then a career of some kind and then 
of course he’ll marry. I’ll really never have Jack again 
the same.” And her eyes filled. 


ANCY was aghast at such pessimism, but there was 
more to come. 

“And the young people they are thrown with! There 
are so many kinds in the world. No matter how care- 
fully you choose a school, there are bound to be some 
students there you would rather your boy or girl 
wouldn’t meet. I don’t worry much, though, for I have 
all Alice’s confidence. She writes me everything.” 

“I can’t sleep for thinking of fire. It’s absurd, but 
every night I dream the dormitory is in flames, I 
suppose by another year we’ll all be more accustomed to 
the idea of their being away from us.” And Mrs. Jack- 
son sighed. 

Nancy walked away in a sort of angry amusement. 
What was the matter with those women? Could they 
not see that they were adding years to their faces by 
this useless worry? They were going to be old women 
before they knew it. Mrs. Jackson had gone off on her 
looks dreadfully of late. She felt somehow that if she 
stayed on longer with them she would be drawn into 
a vortex of age and heavy care, and her buoyant self 
swallowed up completely. She had a brisk game of 
tennis on the Club court and then drove home with 
wild speed in time to dress for dinner. 

Once in her room, she studied herself critically in 
the mirror. She turned on all the light; she assumed 
a purely detached, judicial attitude. There could be 
no doubt. She was still young, deliciously young-look- 
ing at forty. She dressed in a little glow of triumph. 
Thank heaven she was not as other mothers! 

At dinner she regaled Will gayly with the conversa- 
tion she had heard. “But the choicest morsel came 
from Mrs. Jackson. She’s lying awake nights for fear 
the dormitory burns down. Did you ever hear anything 
so ridiculous?” 

Will did not join her laughter. Instead he looked 
very thoughtful. “I’ve been thinking a lot about that 
myself. You know the girls are on the fourth floor. 
I believe I'll find out just what sort of equipment they 
have for an emergency.” 

Nancy sat stunned. Was Will growing foolish, too? 
She must try harder to divert him, she decided. 

As the weeks went by, this diversion consisted chiefly 
of plans for the wonderful Christmas which Nancy had 
.set her heart upon. She wanted the house full, full of 
‘young people, and something going on every minute of 
the time. There must be at least two dances, and a 
skating party if the ice was good. The people in town 
_would entertain for the school set, of course, and they 
could easily devise impromptu good times in between. 
To this end she wrote long, enthusiastic letters to the 
children. They were to invite six young people home 
with them—three boys and three girls—and they were 
‘all to prepare for the best time they had ever had. 


je ND the big house looked on the evening of their com- 

ing as if they were going to have it. Every window 
was lighted. Christmas greens were everywhere. In the 
dining room and library and den, log fires blazed. And 
the whole place was soon full of happy talk and laughter. 

The two weeks which followed were a sort of trium- 
phant progress for Nancy. It began when Will Junior’s 
room-mate seized her hand in the confusion and half 
dusk of the station platform with a jubilant, “I’m 
mighty glad to meet you at last, Miss Cameron. Will’s 
talked so much about you IJ feel like saying ‘Nan’ from 
the start.” 

Thon there were laughing explanations and apologies 
and introductions all around, but it went to Nancy’s 
heart with a thrill to overhear the young fellow’s remark, 
“Gee, Will, you certainly have some mother !” 

As the days passed she was surrounded by a subtle 
cloud of adoration from her young guests. The boys 
hung upon her smiles with a sort of wondering pleasure, 
and the girls wovsnipped her openly. This sweet in- 
sense, together with the presence of her children and 
the round of good times in which she rejoiced, sent an 
added sparkle to her eyes and a richer color to her 
cheeks. She felt superbly well and happy and alive. 
She wanted to do everything the children did and do 


it better if possible; to be indeed one of them and beat 
them at their own game of youth, as it were. 

One day as she skated along with the boys after the 
girls had all turned back, one of them looked at her 
glowing figure with its short skirt and scarlet eap and 
spoke in blunt amazement: 

“Mrs. Cameron, you’re the best sport I ever saw, for 
a mother!” 

Naney laughed. ‘“Doesn’t your mother skate?’ 

“Skate? Well, I should say not. Oh, I guess she 
used to, but now she’s always uneasy when we’re on 
the ice. She certainly worries a lot about us.” 


ERE it was again. Nancy pitied the boy. She was 
thankful that to her children she could be a “good 
sport,” instead of a pursuing personification of worry. 

On the night of the first dance, Nancy achieved a 
surprise which startled even Will. The girls knew that 
their mother had had new party frocks made for them, 
but not until time to dress were they allowed to see 
them. Then they discovered there were three just alike, 
girlish creations of chiffon and rosebuds. The visiting 
girls stood about in rapturous interest as Nancy did her 
hair in the style of her daughters, and slipped one of 
the three gowns over her smooth white shoulders. The 
effect was perfect. 

“Three little maids from school,’ she sang gaily as 
she drew Nan and Betty to her with either hand and 
curtsied to the onlookers. 

“Mrs. Cameron,” gasped one of them, “you’re the 
sweetest thing I ever saw. I didn’t know there was a 
mother like you.” 

At the foot of the stairs Will turned them round 
and round slowly while everybody complimented. Then 
he looked down at Naney with a whimsical smile. “It’s 
pretty lonely to be the only adult in the family,” he 
said. Everyone laughed, Nancy the merriest of all as 
she blew him a kiss and hurried the girls off to help 
receive their guests. 

All through the gay evening there was a pulsing little 
background of “Isn’t she adorable?” ‘She looks as 
young as Nan.” “Isn’t she the dearest thing?” And 
Naney was ecstatieally conscious of it. There were 
other mothers there, some with white hair and black 
dresses, some in brighter costumes but with middle age 
written delicately yet indelibly upon their settled faces. 


Nancy thought 
very quietly, for 
several minutes 


The boys asked them manfully to dance a few times, 
but Nancy in her butterfly movements here and there 
felt a great pity for them. They were beginning to 
miss so much in life, and according to her way of think- 
ing their children were too. 

At last the vacation was over and the house grew 
quiet again. Nancy’s laments, however, were tempered 
by joyous recountings of past gaities. “It was a jolly 
time, wasn’t it, Will?” she inquired one night as she 
folded up the new party dress preparatory to laying 
it’ in its box. 

“Yes,” Will agreed absently, “I suppose so, But there 
was always such a hub-bub I didn’t get a chance to talk 
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to our own youngsters much. I guess they’re all right, 
though.” 

“All right?” Nancy looked up in amazement. ‘Why 
wouldn’t they be?” 

Will seemed a little embarrassed. ‘Well, I thought 
Betty looked pale. She’s been working pretty hard. 
Nan’s sound as a dollar, but she’s too intimate with that 
little Gody girl who was here. I don’t think much of 
her, do you?” 

Nancy hesitated. “I hadn’t thought of not liking her. 
She was so jolly and attractive.” 

“Oh, she’s attractive enough in a way, but I didn’t 
like some of the things she said. She knows too much 
of the world, or thinks she does. The boys Will brought 
are all nice fellows. I sized them up the first evening 
when I had them in the den. Poor Will’s down in the 
mouth, though, about his Math. It always was his weak 
spot, you remember. But he’ll pull through all right. Did 
Betty tell you about her essay’s taking the prize?” 

“N-no,” said Nancy. 

“Why, it seems they offered a prize in English for 
the best essay, and Betty’s won. Some little skit on 
life in the country, I guess. She said she would send it. 
I was quite pleased. I meant to tell you before, but— 
well,” Will smiled his old affectionate, tolerant smile, “I 
haven’t seen much of you lately.” 


Wie he had gone out, Nancy sat down upon the 
edge of the bed and thought very quietly for several 
minutes. Betty had never mentioned the essay to her, 
but she had told Will. She had noticed nothing wrong 
about the Gody girl, but Will had. Poor Will Junior 
down in the mouth? She would never have guessed it, 
but his father knew. Why was it? Her brow con- 
tracted in a worried line while some strange new thoughts 
went through her mind. Then Nancy-like, she shook 
them off vigorously. The explanation was simple. Will 
had always been a foolishly careful old dear at times. 
And then that quiet questioning way of his would elicit 
all these confidences. As for her, she was still glad 
that instead of mothering them to death as most mothers 
seemed to do with their children, she could just be one 
of them, young and pretty and alive—a good sport. She 
smiled as she thought of the lad’s look of admiration as 
he had pronounced those words. 

So time slipped away 
in its usual fashion un- 
til it was the year of the 
girls’ graduation. Nancy 
had reveled in the prep- 
arations; their dainty 
dresses, which _ she 
planned and had exe- 
cuted under her own 
eye; the gifts to mark 
the wonderful occasion, 
and her own new gowns. 

Once at the school 
Will drifted off comfort- 
ably with the few other 
men, but Nancy found 


ry her companions among 
the girls rather than 
their mothers. She was 


passed about from group 


o to group on a’ wave of 
immediate popularity. 
ra As always she was in- 


toxiecated with youth 
and its interests. And the 
girls in turn, marveled 
and praised in all the 
superlatives they knew. 

Naney fed upon the 
happy remembrance of 
it even after she was 
home again, although 
her mind was very full 
of the coming fall. Betty 
would enter Vassar. 
That had been settled at 
Will Junior would 


once. 
return to Prep school 
for his last year. The 
twins were to begin 
High School at home. 
Nan alone was. un- 


settled. She was harder 
than ever to understand, 
Nancy thought. She was 
restless, moody, half en- 
vious at Betty’s plans, 
yet unwilling to go with 
her. 

“I’m really too lazy for college,” she admitted with 
one of her slow smiles one day, “but I hate to think of 
staying here and doing nothing.” 


if H YOU'LL enjoy it,” Nancy began eagerly. “You 
know the whole country-side has brightened up 
since the Fox’s and the Waring’s have come. We're to 
have a tennis tournament at the Club this fall. I’m en- 
tered, and I’ll enter you if you wish for the tryouts. 
There is really a lot doing every week. We can have 
glorious times.” 
Nan shook her head. “I know,” she said, “you have a 
splendid time everywhere (Continued on page 89) 
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FEORGE COLTON 
was a sentimental- 
ist. Who save a sen- 
timentalist would 
have committed 
such -an_ unspeak- 
able folly? He had 
made love to a girl 
whom he had never seen. He had 
even gone further. Influenced by-the 
essential beauty of her thoughts, 
the pure, spiritual tone of her let- 
ters, he had made her an offer of 
marriage. And now he had trav- 
eled some eight hundred miles to 
see his betrothed and to marry her. 

Yesterday he had been love-mad. 
The engines had snorted far too 


slowly over the miles that sepa- 
rated him from his divinity. But 


today something had happened to 
cool his passion and question his 
pleasure. 

During the last hundred miles 
of his journey he had become ac- 
quainted with a fellow-traveler— 
a girl whose beauty influenced him 
in such a strong and fervent way 
that he was satisfied he would 
never again think of love without 
seeing her face rise before him— 
a ghost of impossible hopes. 

In three hours this girl had 
taught him that his supposed love 
for an unknown and unseen woman 
was a mere wraith. And he was 
now positive that, although honor 
would send him to the end of his 
life the husband of a woman whom 
sentiment had tricked him into 
marrying, he must forever remain 
unsatisfied, bound to one while he 
loved another. 


a\goske himself that he was at least honorable 
7 i enough to meet his fate bravely and honestly and to 
submit to conditions which he had created, he assumed 
a confident demeanor. Arrived in the city of his destina- 
tion, he went to a hotel to remove the stains. of travel 
and to dress for a eall upon the unknown. 

“T am a fool,” he told himself a hundred times, “an 
impractical, sentimental fool.”” Even as he rang the 
bell at the girl’s home he repeated the words harshly 
to himself, 

A servant admitted Colton and accepted his eard with 
no look of surprise or expectation. He was shown into 
the drawing-room with a frigid courtesy which would 
have fallen to the lot of any stranger. There he was 


left to his own devices for an uneconscionably long 
period. 
Colton waited five—ten—fifteen minutes for the ser- 


vant to return with some message from his lady. Per- 
haps—yes, of course, the girl would float in of her own 
free will. To be sure, she was but stopping to heighten 
the pleasure of their hearts by happiness deferred. 

He was mistaken. The servant came back at last. 
“Miss Price bids me say that she is overjoyed at your 


arrival. However, it will be impossible for her to see 
you today. She sends you this message.” 
The servant delivered a square, sealed envelope on 


which Colton’s name was written in the seript so familiar 
to him. Colton did not examine the letter until he had 
returned to his hotel. When he did so he found the 
letter the servant had given him contained the follow- 
ing lines: 

“Dearest—I haven’t the courage to see you today— 
yet, I have been looking forward to our first meeting 


“But how—?” Colton queried as he took her in his arms 


he Black Veil 


A romance by correspondence with an unexpected 
turn; a gripping study of man’s conflicting emotions 


By REM. 3A. JOHNSTON 


With a drawing by Wm. Hottinger 


for ages. But, try—oh, try to understand. Suppose— 
. suppose I were to find you. so totally unlike my ideal 
that I should loathe you from the first moment my eyes 
rested on you? Suppose you are different from what I 
have always dreamed? Suppose you are not personable— 
suppose your eyes are crooked, your body deformed? I 
am in an agony of doubt. Again, on the other hand, 
what if I am disappointing? You have loved an ideal 
girl whom you only met in letters. JI may be tall, 
where you prefer the opposite; I may be sallow and 
dark where you admire the blonde. Oh, dearest, you 
must be patient with your unknown sweetheart. Patient 
till—tomorrow.” 


OLTON smiled grimly at this effusion, and instead of 

folding it carefully away in his pocketbook he tore the 
letter into strips and lit his cigar with the longest one. 
Nevertheless a feeling of dread came over him. His 
mind reverted to his companion of the day. He could 
see her bronze hair, the twinkling dimple, the serious 
eyes “deep like deep flowers’—her voice eame to him 
in gliding aecents like caresses. As he thought of: the 
girl whom he wished to have loved, he cursed himself 
for a miserable bungler. 

“This letter would give me an excellent opportunity to 
start a quarrel which might easily terminate the engage- 
ment,” he muttered. And had it not been for his curious 
idea of ethics he would have sat down and written in 
such a way as to give the girl every encouragement to 
throw him over. 

Instead, he called the next day and again sent his ecard 
up to his difident Dulecinea. This time the servant bore 
a verbal message: 


Woman’s World 


- 


“Miss Price: will see you ina 
moment,” the  funetionary said, 
and disappeared. ~ a. 


LMOST before he knew it, Gol- 

ton was facing a stout woman, 

who wore a thick black veil. She 

spoke in a shrill, high-keyed voice, 

. her words rasping like steel on steel. 

“Oh, George!’ she cried, and he 

knew it was an affectation of the 
most vulgar type, “is it you?” 

Poor Colton felt his last frag- 
ment of courage and desire to do 
the right thing fail him. He 
stepped backward — involuntarily, 
putting out his hand. 

“IT am here,’ he said, uncer- 
tainly. “Is this Miss Price?’ 

“Miss Price—heart’s dearest?” 
she wondered. “Of course IL am 
Miss Price to the world, but— 
am I—just that to you?” j 

The strident, overeager tone, 
the repulsive tilt of the head, the 
weird black veil suggesting un- 
known horrors of face, and above 
all the overpowering odor of musk, 
attacked eye, ear and nostril. For 
the first time in his life Colton re- 
treated from his standards and be- 
gan to look for a way of escape 
from honestly given promises. He 
sat down with a shudder of disgust 
and bent his energies to fhe idea 
of release. 

Apparently Miss Price did not 
notice the lack of warmth in her 
fiance’s greeting. He waved her 
welcoming gesture aside. 

“The veil!” Colton objected, and 
his words were not like those of a 
lover. 

The woman paused in her rush — 


toward him—faltered, put her | 
hand to her face, and turned as if to go. 
“T am afraid,” she hesitated. “I dare not 3 


“You do not wish me to see your face?” 
“I do not wish you to see my face—now.” 

Colton was staggered. All the love he had imagined 
himself to feel during the previous months turned to 
ice in his veins. He was swiftly revolving within his 
mind words which would free him from his ineubus. 

“It seems,” he began, “that I have been somewhat 
mistaken in my conception of you 7% 

“The real is never the ideal,” admitted Miss Price _ 
readily, and her words seemed to be the echo of som- / 
thing he had taught her. 


te 


ILL you remove the veil so that we may talk 
more freely over the matter that most nearly 
coneerns us?” 

“T am ugly,” said Miss Price with a shudder. “TI am 
so ugly that I will frighten you—isn’t it terrible that 
I have just found out that men marry women for their 
face and figure—never for their real selves?” 

“But I had thought from your letters that—” 

“T am the same girl—I am the same woman—am I 
not?” ; 

Colton was fairly caught—yet, the loathing which he- 
felt was not to be driven out by any act of his will. 

“As an honorable man I came seeking the love I found 
shadowed in the letters,’ Colton said hurriedly. “But 
the real must in some measure be like the ideal.” 

At that moment there appeared in the doorway the 
slight form and gold-touched head of Colton’s divinity 
of the previous day. , 


“George,” she smiled, “it (Continued on page 46) 
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The Healing Hand 


A story of two loves and the feud-code of the mountaineer 


By ALMA BOICE HOLLAND 


¥RWIN MATFIELD, shading his eyes from 
a sun of that indeterminate period between 
winter and spring, looked out over his 
broad acres with a confident satisfaction. 

“Lethy,” he addressed the woman at his 
side, “everything’s with us. Th’ almanac 
promises just the right kind of weather, 
th’ birds are comin’ early an’ with the new 
fertilizer I got ordered from Hammond, this land’ll grow 
enough tobacco t’ give us a good start ahead this year. 
It'll be all tobacco, too! Won’t even fool with wheat 
or corn, only just as much as we'll want t’ use. Do you 
see how th’ erust o’ top dirt is beginnin’ t’ look sort 
of gray?” 

But the jubilation in the man’s voice failed to find 
response in the woman. She had been watching two 
groups of blackbirds, flying low overhead, quarreling 
excitedly among themselves and occasionally flying at 
each other sharply. At one of these attacks the wings 
of a little bird drooped and it fell, whirling like a leaf, 
into the valley below. Letha Matfield shivered and a 
eertain look of horror crept into her wide eyes. 
drew more closely about her the crimson shaw] which 
was the only splash of color in the drab scene and shrank 
instinctively closer to her husband’s side. 

The man looked down at the movement and was startled 
at the anxious despair which was pictured in little 
lines on the woman’s face., The horror in her eyes made 
way for a dumb entreaty. 

“Irwin, do—you—really love me?” 
tenderness was compelling. ? 

With a gesture, the man gathered her close and laid 
his cheek for a moment against the black sheen of her 
hair. ~ 

“Love you, Lethy? Yes!” The tone thrilled her and 
brought to the suffering eyes a flash of hope. 

“Trwin, I’m glad about the land—but—I—heard some- 
thin’ today ; and—lI’m all upset.” 

“Heard somethin’?” The man straightened and a 
sharp interrogation crept into his voice. 

“VYes.”’ She clutched tremblingly at his coat. “Dr.— 
Dr.—Warren went past here on his way up the creek.” 

“Well—what is there t’ interest you—up creek?” 

The woman shuddered. “Oh, Irwin—you know what’s 
t’ interest me up creek. There’s my kin, my own flesh an’ 
blood kin; Pappy Ryder and seven little Ryders. An’— 
an’, Irwin, Jeddie has pneumonia.” .. . 

“But, they’re not your kin! You gave ’em up when 
you married me! You’re not a Ryder, you’re a Mat- 
field!” A stubborn coldness invaded the man. 

“T know—I know,” assented Letha Matfield, hysteri- 
eally. “An’ I’ve kept my promise, haven’t I? For two 
years I’ve never seen one of ’em—my own brothers and 
sisters that I raised from babies when Mammy died, an’ 
Jeddie still a baby when I left. Oh, Irwin, he’s got 
pneumonia—an’ he’s callin’ for me, an’—Dr. Warren 
says . . . Ishould go!” Then eagerly, “It might save 
his life—t’ get him quieted—you know—save his strength 
for th’ crisis!” 

“Th’ Matfields don’t entertain no sentiment -fer th’ 
Ryders! It’s agin th’ grain! You know it, Lethy— 
so what’s th’ use of all th’ rumpus?” With something 
of the air of a great collie dog which has freed itself 
of a sticking bur, the man turned aside. 

His wife stood for a moment, hands clenched, irresolute. 
Suddenly she went limp again. “Irwin, I’ve got to go! 
He’s callin’ fer me what’s a feud when a baby’s 
life is at stake?” 

“There’s been heavier toll than a baby’s life staked 
between Ryder an’ Matfield, Lethy! You’re mine—you 
stay with me. ‘Th’ little cuss is better off dead—he’ll 
get it sooner or later, anyhow !” 

“But—Irwin—what if I should go?” 
quiet now, ominously so. 

OT hen i3 you wouldn’t dare t’ come back,’ the 
man fingered his ever-present rifle significantly. “Fer 
you would have proved yourself a Ryder an’ th’ Mat- 
fields shoot th’ Ryders—any chance they get!” 

Letha Matfield sobbed. Her husband placed a tender, 
albeit awkward, hand on the arm which she had raised 
to shield her eyes. 

“There now, Lethy, don’t take on! Come on in and 
let’s eat supper and hitch up Dapple an’ drive down t’ th’ 


999 


store fer that dress goods you been a wantin’. 


The yearning 


The woman was 


HE mountains have been the theatre of many calami- 

ties. Just as the moon pursues her course impervious 
to. the baying of dogs, here men go their way without 
troubling themselves with the conventions of the people. 
The mountaineer takes counsel of circumstances rather 
than of law. Just as in the stone-chiseled works of 
Cellini there lay hidden some fatal malignancy, so hidden 
in the mighty hills lies the feud, a thing of virulence, 
which like some dread disease, is fused into the blood 


She- 


of each new generation, a canker of 
hate and malice. But the same 
Omnipotence which cured the lepers 
and cast out devils, lays sometimes, 
a healing hand on the feud. 


T TEN o’clock, Letha Matfield, 
born a Ryder, lay on her pillow 
simulating sleep. Despite the vio- 
lent, choking throbbing beneath, her 
breast rose and fell at regular-inter- 


vals. A ray of moonlight pouring 
through the window illumined 


the face of the man beside her and 
bothered him in his sleep, for he 
stirred restlessly. Once he fretted 
aloud as an uneasy child might 
have done. The wife restrained an 
impulse to throw an arm about 
him and draw the cover more 
snugly up around his chin. She 
prayed instead, and as she prayed 
went down into that Gethsemane 
where so many women have suf- 
fered because of the fighting of 
men. 


Letha Ryder’s mother had died 
at the birth of her eighth child, 
Jeddie, leaving the thirteen-year- 
old girl to comfort a lonesome man 
and care for the seven younger 
children. For five years the little 
flock had prospered and been happy 
together, despite the frequent war- 
rings which came up with the 
much hated Matfields. 

Then on a quickening Spring 
day, Letha Ryder and Irwin Mat- 
field, coming face to face upon a 
narrow mountain trail, raised their 
rifles with that sudden accuracy 
which man acquires in a semi-savage state, took instant 
aim and fired—straight up into the air. Then without 
exchanging words, the two, each a perfect specimen of 
physical health and beauty, turned and ran away from 
each other. But the spark had dropped into the powder 
barrel and from the resulting ruin of mountain ethics 
sprang that thing which is stronger than hate. 

So the girl read over and over the passage in her 
Bible, which bids a woman forsake her own family and 
cleave to her husband, until her courage reached the 
point where she could yield to young Irwin Matfield’s 
importunities and desert her mountain home for his. It 
had been sweet! And she had been happy, comparatively, 
for the last two years. If troubling thoughts of the 
forsaken brood came to bother her she plunged into some 
service for her husband. There had been days when she 
had worked by his side in the fields from early morning 
until night, giving as shy explanation, that she ‘just 
wanted to be near him,” when really, visions of an old 
man clumsily undressing baby Jeddie had persistently 
haunted her. 

But—this was different! The maternal surged over- 
whelmingly through her. Jeddie sick—dying—calling for 
her—she might save him—Dr. Warren had said. 

A tremor disturbed her enforced rigidity. She opened 
her eyes. The man beside her was calm now. The moon 
was higher overhead. The woman slipped quietly from 
the bed to her knees. When she rose her face held 
decision. She moved with bated breath about the room. 
Presently she was dressed in stiff boots’ and heavy 
elothing. The alarm clock on the mantel pointed to 
eleven. For the first time since rising she glaneed at 
the sleeping man. One hand fluttered nervously toward 
her heart; the other reached out toward Irwin Matfield 
as though in a last supplication. She stood irresolute 
for a moment, her eyelids drooped, then opened, and 
she passed quickly from the room. In the kitchen she 
paused for her ever needful rifie, set a plate with knife 
and fork and spoon on the red-covered table, measured 
a generous portion of coffee into the pot and placed it in 
readiness on the stove; then like some brown ghost, 
moved out into the night. 

From’ the house, the trail, like an elongated worm, 
led off abruptly up the mountain. In the distance the 
yap eut inte it like some immense knife. Arching far 
ahead stood the rainbow and back of the high ridge was 
the Ryder cabin. The distance was deceptive; it did 
not look like the fifteen miles it was. 


ERRY RYDER sat beside the sick ehild. It was four 
o'clock in the morning, that hour when vitality is at 
its lowest ebb. And yet the restive moaning and tossing 


Horror in her eyes made j, 
way for dumb entreaty 
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on the bed had not ceased, and the strength back of it 
was fast wasting. Dr. Warren had said there would be 
some change before seven. The old man, tired out with 
his vigil, nodded. The incessant monotoning of the child 
had a lJulling effect. There was something almost hyp- 
notie in the ceaseless repetition. 

“Lethy—Lethy—I want Lethy! Bring Lethy .. .” 

A noise at the door roused the old man. He blinked 
dazedly—the doctor probably. But no—the doctor wasn’t 
to come again until five. A little whirlwind rushed 
past—then a voice, a familiar, soothing voice. 

“Yes, baby! Yes, Jeddie! Hus-s-sh! Lethy’s here! 
Go to sleep, honey—go to sleep! lLethy’s arms are right 
around, holdin’ you tight. There—now—go to sleep—go 
to sleep—go to sleep!” 

Jerry watched in stupefaction as the crooning had its 
effect. With one brown caressing hand the girl smoothed 
the hot forehead rhythmically, while she breathed the 
comforting, compelling command—to go to sleep. 

The moaning of Jeddie died down to a whimper, then 
a sigh, then quiet broken by labored breathing, which 
gradually grew easier. The old man dare not break the 
silence; and when Dr. Warren tip-toed in at five o’clock, 
he found Jerry Ryder asleep in his chair and Letha 
Matfield kneeling beside the child, uneonscious from 
over-fatigue and mental strain, her head dropped down 
against Jeddie’s. 


AYS passed into weeks and the father did not ques- 
tion his eldest born. Letha had again taken over the 
management of the little household and the cheeks of 


- Jeddie were tokens of nourishing food and loving eare. 


But such is not life—days on end of perpetual monot- 
ony—and whether life be in the South Seas or the North 
Woods or the West Virginia mountains, the irksome 
sameness eventually attracts the capricious Fates whose 
duty it is to banish uniformity from the lives of men. 

The trump ecard this time was Hammond, known in 
the hills as “the fertilizer man.” His coming was cele- 
brated at the Ryder cabin by hot biscuit and fried ham, 
topped off with honey yet in the comb and fresh yellow 
butter from which the milk still oozed. 

If there was a certain wistfulness in the face of the 
girl who served the simple meal, neither man: noticed 
it, nor did they, when later they withdrew to the open 
fireplace to smoke and to talk, take cognizance of the 
shadow-eneircled eyes and love sensitized ears of a 
woman. 

“T tell you,” 


‘ Hammond was saying, “it ean’t fail! 
Surer than a gun, by golly—yes! And no one ever to 
suspect! What more could you want? Why, I'd be 
willing to put up ten thousand (Continued on page 43) 
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What men | 
like 


Something useful, something 
efficient, something to be proud 
of; something that a year from 
today will still be a constant 
reminder of you. 


Ingersoll 


Power 


Just the thing for him 


Beautiful, practical, simple and effi- 
cient. No clogging at the point, no 
tedious reloading troubles; double 
length leads. Made in just the right 
models for HIS particular needs. 


And there are several typically fem- 
inine models, small, slender, graceful 
—delightful gifts for Mother, Sister, 
Girl Friends, etc. Your dealer has 
them in the little black box with the 
red and white dots. 


15) THE INGERSOLL JUNIOR — 50c to 


2.CO0 


A slender little pencil which slips into 
the vest pocket of his dress suit or into 
her hand-bag. 


THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR — $1.00 
Of Rolled Silver, not merely silver plated, 
Attached clip, concealed eraser. 

THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR — $1.00 
—Pony length. 

Short, with ring in cap for chain orribbon. 


THE INGERSOLL GIFT—$3.00 


A rich Gold pencil of finest quality and 
workmanship —a gift either He or She 
will most certainly appreciate. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT COMPANY, Inc. 
m. H. Ingersoll, Pres. 
Formerly of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
461 Fourth Avenue - - |New York City 
Branches: Chicago St. Paul San Francisco 


put up them window boxes full of all 
colored flowers it looked like something 
you wouldn’t hardly believe could be. 
One of them boys was in here the 
other day admiring the way Ma’s got 
these shelves all fixed up and her plants 
all flowering in the windows. Said he 
never saw a grocery store all fixed up 
so kind of home-like and clean. And 
he was telling me how I could make 
the place look bigger and prettier still 
by putting in open arches of lattice 
work and enameling everything a cream 
white-old ivory he ealled it. Said Ma’s 
flowers would show up nicer against 
that kind of paint. And I could see 
that he was right. Ma and me got all 
excited over the notion and we've half 
a mind to do it. 

“Oh, yes. I guess everybody’s good 
for something, even these here artists. 
Of course I don’t go in much for their 
pictures. Not all of them. No, sir. 
Ma, here, would divorce me if I did. 
Zebbie’s got some those boys give her 
that hadn’t ought to be hung anywheres 


_but in the bathroom behind the door. 


But I suppose she ean’t bring herself 
to hurt their feelings. And _ they’re 
mostly young, she says, when they paint 
them freaky things. After they get 
older and wiser they generally get to 
see the prettiness in just the plain, 
homely, everyday things. And Zebbie’s 
got plenty of their pretty pictures, I 
tell you. There’s a couple she’s got 
that I wouldn’t mind paying ten dollars 
for myself or even stealing and getting 
arrested for. Though Zebbie ain’t ever 
said what they cost her. There ain’t 
much to them pictures—just maybe a 
stretch of sky or water or maybe a 
little country road just about dusk. 
But how them little pieces of painted 
paper squeeze your heart and sting your 
eyes and set cannon balls to sprouting 
in your throat. 


es Hf, YES. Zebbie likes the artists 

and their pictures and funny way 
of doing things. But then she ‘sort of 
likes and humors everybody, I guess. She 
ain’t like some folks—always tired of 
hearing other people’s notions of things. 
Now there’s Jim Judd! All that man 
has said to me these last two living 
years was, ‘Lem, I wish you’d shut up 
for a while;’ or ‘Lem, you make me 
tired.’ And him the editor of a news- 
paper! He ain’t no news man. Prints 
a thing he calls a newspaper and expects 
me to buy it when it ain’t got a thing 
in it that I don’t know already. Jim 
Judd’s a first class printer but he ain’t 
no news man—not by a dumbed sight. 
Ain’t got the patience to listen or the 
sense to humor folks the way Zebbie 
does.” 

The little round grocer straightened 
out the wrinkles in his white apron, 
shifted the stub of pencil from his right 
ear to his left and seeing a fresh cus- 
tomer entering the door sped the well- 
informed one on his way with a last— 
“ves, oh yes—that was Zebbie Tucker's 
place you passed. And that was her 
Chinese gong and the Captain’s old 
ocean bugle you heard. If you want to, 
why just go right up there and talk to 
her. She’s awful kind-hearted, Zebbie 
is, and knows considerable of every- 
thing. And she'll neighbor with any- 
body—oh my, yes—just anybody. No, 
she ain’t Mrs. Tucker. Her full name's 
Miss Zenobia Northrup. But we eall 
her Zebbie Tucker, same’s we always 
say Naney Clancy or Shirley Ann. 

“Shirley Ann’s our prettiest school 
teacher. Started teaching in the coun- 
try but came right along on up into our 
high sehool. She’s smart, I tell you. 
Studying law now. Guess she doesn’t 
aim to get married. Thinks, I suppose, 
there ain’t much to this marriage busi- 
ness. Well—marriage is hard on good 
women. Kills ’em generally—sooner or 
later—one way or another—lI’ve no- 
ticed.” 


OMETIMES visitors took Lem’s ad- 

vice and went back to the rambling, 
delightfully unique old house with its 
gambrel roofs full of dormer windows, its 
verandas that overlooked hillside, creek 
and lovely garden nooks and its deep old 
red chimneys. For so wonderful and 


Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 9) 


mellow was its beauty and setting that 
it did indeed look like a place ‘“‘you 
wouldn’t hardly believe could be.” 
It was like seeing the heart’s dream 
of home come true. Visitors usually 
said something like that to Zebbie or 
tried to. 

“My (7? 


usually breathed the city 


woman, “it must be beautiful here in the 


yuk : is a9 


The new Eugeue Field memorial recently 
unveiled in Lincoln Park, Chicago 


“Poems 


the Whole World Loves 


Ashes on the Slide 


When Jim and Bill and I were boys a many 
years ago, 

How gayly did we use to hail the coming of 
the snow! 

Our sleds, fresh painted red with their run- 
ners round and bright, 

Seemed to respond right briskly to our 
élamor of delight 

As we dragged them up the slippery road 
that climbed the rugged hill 

Where perched the old frame meetin’-house 
so solemn-like and still. 


Ah, coasting in those days—those good old 
days—was fun indeed! 

Sleds at that time 1’d have you know were 
paragons of speed! 

And if the hill got bare in spots, as hills 
will do, why then 

We'd haul on ice and snow to patch those 
bald spots up again; 

But, oh! with what sad certainty our spirits 
would subside 

When Deacon Frisbee sprinkled ashes where 
we used to slide! 


The deacon he would roll his eyes and 
gnash his toothless gums, 

And clear his skinny throat, and twirl his 
saintly bony thumbs, 

And tell you: “‘When I wuz a boy, they 
taught«me to eschew 

The godless, ribald vanities which modern 
youth pursue! 

The pathway that leads down to hell is 
slippery, straight, and wide; 

And Satan lurks for prey where little boys 
are wont to slide!’’ 


Now, he whoever in his life has been a 
little buy 

Will not reprove me when he hears the 
language I employ 

To stigmatize as wickedness the deacon’s 
zealous spite 

In interfering with the play wherein we 
found delight; 

And so I say, with confidence, not unal- 
loyed of pride; 

“Gol durn the man who sprinkles ashes 
where the youngsters slide!’ 


But Deacon Frisbee long ago went to his 
lasting rest, 

His money well invested in farm mortgages 
out west. 

Bill, Jim, and I, no longer boys, have 
learned through years of strife 

That the troubles of the little boy pursue 
the man through life; 

That here and there along the course where- 
in we hoped to glide 

Some envious hand has*sprinkled ashes just 
to spoil our slide! 


And that malicious, envious hand is not the 
deacon’s now. 

Grin, ruthless Fate, that evil sprite none 
other is than thou! 

Riches and honors, peace and care come at 
thy beck and go; 

The soul, elate with joy to-day, to-morrow 
writhes in woe; 

And till a man has turned his face unto the 
wall and died, 

He must expect to get his share of ashes 


on his slide 
—Eugene Field. 


summer. But in the winter—I bet it’s 
something terrible—I’d just die here.” 

“Oh it isn’t any colder here than in 
the city—really,” Zebbie usually smiled 
a little. 

“No—I suppose not. But of course 
you haven’t a delicatessen store here, or 
street cars, or a movie theater or a good 
doctor or decent schools or a depart: 
ment store—” 

“No,” laughed Zebbie good-naturedly, 
“not a delicatessen store. We do our 


Woman’s World 


own baking and cooking here and—” 

“That’s what I’ve always said. My 
husband was raised in a little town and 
he’s always talking about how he’d like 
to go back. But I’ve heard what these 
small towns are like. Why! <A small 
town ain’t a fit place for a decent 
woman to live in. It’s—” 


CO ReSe the husband of one such city 
woman lingered to say to Zebbie in 
a regretful undertone: 

“You mustn’t mind her manners. 
She’s all right. But her mother was 
an awful fool. And the next time I 
come fishing out this way I’m sure go- 
ing to stop here. <A place that ain’t 
got one of these damned delicatessen 
stores is the place for me.” 

Zebbie laughed and watched the gaudy 
car shoot off. 

“Now there!” she chuckled, “that last 
was worth all the trouble!” 

“But just the same,” threatened Doe- 


tor David, who happened to be in Zeb-— 


bie’s garden when the city party called, 
“T’ll wring Lem’s neck if he sends any 
more such critters up your garden steps. 
The infernal ignorance and impudence 
of those city-bred worms! With their 


good doctors and decent schools and de- : 


lieatessen rubbish.” 

“Now, David’—chided and teased 
Zebbie. 

“Well—I’m sick of hearing of this 
paradise of city life and all this talk 
about the small towns being such sinks 
of iniquity and the devil's workshop. 
Who is it runs the cities, owns the 


cities, feeds the cities, fills the damn ~ 


things—by Georgé! Why country boys 
and girls! Go to the finest cafeterias in 
Chicago where the cooking is clean and 
the food good. And what do you find? 
A small town or country woman run- 
ning the kitchen, owning the place! 


Pick out any hundred successful city © 
men and you'll find three-fourths of — 
them were country boys or came from 


country folks.” 

“Of course,” soothed Zebbie. 
joke is on the cities. 
and country people, own and rule the 
land. And that is as it should be. So 
why fuss?” ot 

“Oh, well—that woman! 


they came in was bought on monthly 
payments! I'll bet anything you want 


to put up that that poor devil lives 


from hand to mouth and in deadly fear 


of the first of the month. I bet there ~ 


isn’t a bushel of potatoes in his cellar, 
an extra jar of pickles on his pantry 
shelf or a dollar in the bank against 
the coming winter.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” Zebbie agreed 
calmly. “But, David, I’m glad they 
have that bilious green and yellow ear. 
They're the very kind of people who 
ought to get out of their little hole 
in a city wall and run around the world 
and see what it’s like. It will be their 
salvation. In two or three years of 
country seeing they won't be so hard on 
us small town mice. And remember, 
David, the small towns do fall short 
somewhere. That’s why our boys and 
girls don’t stay. So knowing that, 
David, why not be patient with the bili- 
ous green cars that pass and the poor 
blind mice that are unconsciously 
searching for light and beauty and hap- 
piness like the rest of us.” 

Doctor David waved both arms in 
complete surrender. 

“Zebbie, you'd find an excuse for any- 
body's doing anything. And for a woman 
who isn’t much on chureh going, who'd 
just as soon go to a heathen temple or 
a Catholic mass as to a Methodist eamp- 
meeting, you have as nice a collection 
of Christian ideas and feelings as ever 
I’ve run across.” 

“Yes,” agreed Zebbie softly, “and I 
got most of my collection of kindly 


Christian feelings from a Chinaman— - 


an old Chinaman Grandad used to 
dicker with—in Hongkong. He was a 
gentle, wise old man.” 


| Bice it wasn’t only pavement-bred city 
folks who came up Zebbie’s terrace 
steps hungering for a nearer view of 


that quaint house that breathed home > 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Turn Your Spare Hours 


F YOU have spare hours, don’t waste 
them—turn them into money. Let them 
help you get the little luxuries you need, 

pretty things to wear, or contribute to the 
funds you need for other purposes. 


You can do this—right at home in your 
spare time—whether much or little—with 
the assurance that your work will repay you 
in proportion to the time and effort devoted 
to it. 


This pleasant home occupation is called 
Auto Knitting—making Olde Tyme All-Wool 
Socks on the Auto Knitter. The Auto Knit- 
ter Company gives a Five year contract to 
every Auto Knitter purchaser binding them 
to accept and pay for every pair of socks 
made in accordance with the simple standard 
described in the instruction book. Many 
Auto Knitter workers send their entire out- 
put to the company and receive payment as 
provided in their work agreement besides 
having the yarn used in the hosiery sent to 
the company replaced pound for pound. 


You are at perfect liberty, however to dis- 
pose of your output locally or to private trade 
—or you may send-a portion of your work to 
us if you choose. There is no limit either large 
or small to the number of pairs of standard 
socks which you may send to us during the life 
of the work contract, to be paid for at the 
fixed price provided in the work agreement. 


In This Practical 
Home Occupation 


Auto Knitter Workers Sending over 
1,000,000 Pairs of Socks 
to Us This Year 


This year Auto Knitter owners are sending 
us over 1,000,000 pairs of wool socks for 
which we pay them in wages aone over 
$100,000. Would not you like to have a 
part of this money? Why not 
take up this pleasant spare-time 
occupation? Whether the time 
devoted to the work be large or 
small, the Auto Knitter will re- 
ward you for the time and effort 
you put in. You are your own 

boss, working long hours or 
short hours as you prefer. 

The machine is always ready 
for work—ready to re- 

ward your industry 
with welcome dol- 
lars that will con- 
tribute to your 
ease and 
happiness. 


_—home workers make 
socks on the Auto Knitter 


—send the socks to 
us in Buffalo— 


Dept. 


—and get their wage 
checks back promptly 


Auto Knit- 
Cie) terisahand & 
chine for mak- “@ 
seamless hosiery. 
machine lies in the fact 
that on it operators can 
the strength, comfort, warmth ‘“ 
and wearing qualities of hand- 
times faster than the most skilled 
hand knitter. 
for home use, and can be carried and set up 
anywhere, because it weighs only twenty pounds 


The 
knitting ma- 
ing 
The great worth of the 
turn out socks that have all 
knitted socks, and do it man 
The Auto Knitter is designed primarily 
and clamps upon any ledge, table or bench. 
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into Dollars - at Home / 


You need have no previous experience in 
order to learn to successfully operate the 
Auto Knitter. Its operation is fully explained 
by the instruction book which comes with 
every machine, and if you are willing to apply 
yourself to the work—and to follow the in- 
structions given, then there is no reason why 
you should not be successful with Auto Knit- 
ting as a spare-time money-making occu- 
pation. 


A Wonderful Work Record 
Less Than 5% Rejections 


The Auto Knitter is for workers—for those 
who are serious in their desire to make money 
in their spare hours. The Olde Tyme Wool 
Socks that are sent to us under the Work 
Contract come from everywhere—from new 
workers, who are just beginning their work 
and from old friends of long standing. Here 
are socks from novices as well as the ex- 
yerienced, socks from careless as well as 
painstakinge— 

And yet, out of the huge total sent in to us, less than 
5% have to be laid aside and returned to the worker 
as not being up to the standard set for Olde Tyme All- 
Wool Socks. 

We believe it to be a great tribute to the general all- 
around efficiency of the Auto Knitter and the Auto 
Knitter worker, that the rejections on this home work, 
performed in thousands of different homes, are so 
small as to be almost negligible. If these folks learned 
from the instruction book to make socks that average 
less than 5% rejections, can ycu not do so, too? 

Your earnings will be in proportion to the time you 
devote to the work and the degree of proficiency at- 
tained through practice. 


How You Can Make Money 
at Home 


Clearly. and briefly, here is our proposition: The 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company enters into a five year 
agreement to pay for all of the standard socks you knit 
on the Auto Knitter and send in to them, paying a fixed 
guaranteed price. Checks will be sent you promptly 
for each lot, large or small. Replacement yarn is also 
sent you pound for pound for that used in the socks 
you send to us. Previous experience in hand-knitting 
is not necessary, as full directions for operating the 
machine are contained in the instruction book sent 
with every Auto Knitter. 


- How Much Extra Money 
Do You Want? 


Decide what it is you want the Auto Knitter to do for 
you. Warn enough each month for extra clothes! Or enough 
to help furnish the home! Or to'take a vacation! How much 
do you want to earn?—what is the sum! In any case you 
will find the Auto Knitter the most flexible money-maker, 
ready to help you earn $1 a week if that is all you want, 
or much more if you will give it the time and effort. 


Write Today for FREE Information 


If you are seeking some way to turn spare moments into 
money, then we would like to send you all of the facts about 
the Auto Knitter. We want you to know all about this new, 
pleasant occupation that can be conducted right in your own 
home as a means of earning dollars in spare hours. You do 
not place yourself under the slightest obligation by signing 
and mailing the coupon—or write a letter if you prefer. 
The full details which we send to you are absolutely free. 
THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CoO., Inec., Dept. 312, 
630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


*TEUCECOOUOUUESDEREERCEEOREROSROGEUEEEEADER EES COSEGEES CECCOLEDORSECCQUCCRSCSTELAGRATCULECCECEOSCRCELOCSEOCRRECESSASRERRGONOSNRORTT 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 


312 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home with 
the Auto Knitter. 
mailing, etc. 
in any way. 


I enclose 2 cents postage to cover cost of 


It is understood that this does not obligate me 
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of the Stubbles 


The conclusion of a delightful 


Woman’s World 


story of child life 


By JEWELL BOTHWELL TULL 


¢ ADDY JIM dropped into 
a chair by the table. “I 
would rather not talk 
about that now, Sylvia. 
Some other time—per- 
haps—if ever it should 
become necessary.” 

Suddenly his eye fell 
upon the other picture, lying on the table. 
He seized it, stared at it a moment, then 
with a single enraged gesture tore the 
heavy cardboard through the center. 

Sylvia looked at him in amazement 
He was so rarely angry, so rarely moved 
from his quiet poise. She took a step 
backward in sudden fear at the look 
in his eyes. 

“Forgive me, Sylvia,” he said huskily, 
“J—I forgot for a moment. I didn’t 
know we had these pictures. They took 
me back to a time I have been trying 
hard to forget.” 

He looked at the torn picture in his 
hand, then rising, he walked to the 
stove and threw the pieces into the 
fire. 

“Tf it had not been for that man, 
dear,” he said shortly, “we would still 
be living in the old home.” 

Sylvia had learned not to question 
further when Daddy Jim spoke in that 
final way. But she took the picture 
of the white house to her room and 
gazed at it often, with longing eyes, as 
though she could force it to give up the 
secret. And into her mind there flashed 
the angry words of Harry Warren that 
night so long ago in the tumble-down 
eabin, “Who’re you to be sayin’ who’s 
good ’n who’s bad? Who knows any- 
thing about you?” 

She persistently put the thought 
away, but it as persistently came steal- 
ing back. She knew that Harry War- 
ren was not the only one who had 
uttered a suspicion against Daddy Jim, 
but the others had had the grace not 
to voice it to his face. But then, she 
reasoned, Stubble folk were always a 
little suspicious of anyone who was dif- 
ferent from themselves. And Daddy 
Jim was different—there was no doubt- 
ing that. He talked differently, he 
ate differently, he knew much more than 
any of them; yet he was never supe- 
rior, though always reserved; and 
surely he was as poor as all the others. 

The one thing that Sylvia regretted 
was that Daddy Jim’s poverty stood 
between him and the Lonely Lady. She 
had noticed of late how the girl’s face 


would light up with gladness when 
Daddy Jim came into the room, and 
then grow strangely sad again, and she 
felt sure that the Lonely Lady would 
far rather be poor than lonely. 

But there was no arguing with Daddy 
Jim. He had forbidden her to tell his 
secret, and she would not for a moment 
think of betraying his trust. But she 
did wish with all her heart that in 
some way the happiness of these two 
people whom she loved so much, might 
be brought about. 

There were so many Lonely Maid- 
ens whose Princes would never come, 
thought Sylvia with a sigh, that when 
the Prince was so near at:hand, with 
the Lady waiting there on the Hill, 
it seemed a great pity that mere 
money . If only she could find the 
man in the picture—the man who, 
Daddy Jim said, had been the cause 
of all his misfortune! She felt certain 
she had seen him, or a picture of him, 
somewhere before. But Daddy Jim was 
just as sure she was mistaken. Yet the 
thin face with its little mustache and 
effeminate chin remained distressingly 
familiar to her. 


HE Commencement festivities at 

Fairmont High School were almost 
over. There remained only the Senior 
dance and the graduation exercises to 
wind up Sylvia’s career as a high school 
student. 

On the afternoon of the dance old 
Doctor Lynn tiptoed cautiously into the 
hall with a huge flat box on which was 
printed the name of Fairmont’s most 
exclusive store. Holding the box behind 
him, he looked about for Sylvia and 
found her at last in the library. She 
was seated at the piano, and on the 
bench beside her was a very good-look- 
ing, red-haired boy. His head was bent 
rather close to hers, and now and then 
they both laughed softly. 

Doctor Bill retreated into the study 
nearby, and there he discovered his 
only son slumped down in a big chair, 
his long legs stretched out before him, 
his hands in his pockets, and his ehin 
sunk on his chest. 

“Sleep?” said the old doctor. 

Doctor Billy grunted in the negative. 

“What’s that red-headed kid doing” 
here so much lately? Is she going to 
the party tonight with him?” asked his 
father. 

(Continued on- page 17) 
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Doctor Billy grunted again, this time 
in a disgusted affirmative. 

“Humph! Is he in love with Syl- 
via?” 

“Love!” groaned Doctor Billy with a 
vicious kick at the carpet. 

“Well, do you think it’s all right? 
Do you think youngsters like that 

“No, I don’t. But I’m prejudiced. 
You know I undertook to be official 
escort to Sylvia—her father asked me 
to watch out for her. She seemed satis- 
fied with the arrangement, but I told 
her that when her father withdrew his 
ban on beaux or when she grew dis- 
satisfied with the arrangements, I'd 
retire automatically from the field— 
and I’ve retired! 

“She and this red-headed youth, Ralph 
Denver, seem to like to be together—and 
I ’spose there’s no harm in it—only I 
didn’t want Sylvia—Oh well, it takes 
more brains than I have to know how to 
properly bring up the young!’ and Doc- 
tor Billy heaved such a ponderous sigh 
and turned such an absurdly boyish 
face towards his father that the old 
doctor turned abruptly to hide a smile. 

“Yes,” he agreed, with a reminiscent 
sigh. “It takes more brain and more 
patience and more heart than most of 
us fools were born with!” 

There was silence while old Doctor 
Bill stared thoughtfully at the box 
he earried. Then his face brightened. 
“Want to see the dress I got her? I 
*spose Margery or some woman ought 
to have been there to help me pick it 
out—but J think it’s a lollypooloozer !” 

He untied the box and revealed a 
lovely party dress of pale pink and 
gold. 

“Doesn’t that look like her, now?” 
he exulted, holding the shimmering thing 
at arm’s length. . 

Doctor Billy reached out and touched 
the soft folds gently. Then he suddenly 
sprang to his feet, and dashing across 
the room, stood staring gloomily into 
the fire. 


Daddy Jim’s Secret 
YLVIA sat curled up on the window 
seat in the cozy living room of the 
Little Gray House, lost in a book. She 
was startled by the sudden opening and 
closing of the kitchen door, and got 
quickly to her feet. There was a 
silence, a strange, portentous hush 
throughout the little house, and she 
felt, even before Daddy Jim entered the 
room, that something unusual—some- 

thing dreadful—had happened. 

He came in very quietly, but his face 
was white. Carefully he pulled down 
the window-shades, leaving the room in 
darkness except for the firelight. Then 
he sat down in his big chair and held 
out his arms for Sylvia. 

“Don’t look so frightened, little girl. 
I don’t want you to be frightened. 
You’ve always stood by Daddy Jim like 
a brave little woman. You’re not going 
to fail him now!” 

“No—no!” eried Sylvia, throwing her 
arms ‘about his neck. ‘What is it, 
Daddy Jim?’ 

“Just that the thing I have been ex- 
pecting and fearing all these years has 
happened at last! I had hoped, for 
your sake, to escape. Don’t tremble 
like that, Sylvia. It hurts me. I’m 
going to tell you the story briefly. You 
will understand, I know. 

“That man, whose picture you saw, 
and I, were partners. We took care 
of money for people who were not able 


to take eare of it for themselves, and. 


“invested it. 
~ “One day I learned that a certain 
mine in which we had put a. great deal 
of money, was a swindle, and that the 
authorities were about to arrest all eon- 
nected with it. Your mother was very, 
“very ill at the time, and the doctor had 
ordered me to go South with her imme- 
‘diately if I wished to save her life. I 
told my partner to sever all our rela- 


aon 


tions with the mine, and to pay back 
every cent to the people whose monéy 
we had used. I checked out to him my 
own money—enough to more than pay 
my share of what would be lost in the 
swindle, and then I went away with 
you and your mother. 

“A few days later I learned that he— 
my partner whom I had trusted—had 
disappeared, taking with him all the 
money that was to pay back those péo- 
ple, many of whom were poor. And 
then the swindle was found out. I 
knew that if I went back I would be 
arrested—sent to prison, perhaps for 
many years; for I would not be able to 
prove my innocence. 

“T knew that the disgrace and sorrow 
would kill your mother, for she was 
very ill. And then these was you—my 
little Sylvia. So, like a coward, I had 
to stay in hiding. 

“T changed my name. Our real name, 
Sylvia, is not ‘Gray,’ but ‘Graymore.’ 
Every cent I had left in the world went 
to pay back those people. We traveled 
about here and there for over a year. 
We would just get settled down some- 
where, when I would recognize someone 
I had known, and we would have to 
move on. 

“But your mother never knew I lied 
to her—told her the doctors advised her 
going to another climate, or trumped up 
some excuse, and she in her weakened 
condition never seemed to question our 
going. Finally, just before she left us, 
1 found this little out-of-the-way spot, 
and in spite of the everhaunting fear 
that I might be discovered, we have 
lived in comparative peace since we 
came here, and I had almost ceased to 
fear—but now—today m, 

“Oh, what, Daddy Jim, what hap- 
pened?”’ interrupted Sylvia excitedly. 


ADDY JIM closed his eyes, and Syl- 

via’s arms tightened about his neck. 
“Today—in town—TI met a man [ rec- 
ognized as a detective from the city 
where we used to live. And he recog- 
nized me! I am sure he did. Any 
moment he may be here! And you—my 
little daughter—my poor little daugh- 
ter—what will become of you?” 

“But Daddy Jim, it wasn’t your 
fault! And you paid them all back— 
those people!” cried Sylvia, trying to 
comfort him. 

“Yes, dear, but that doesn’t help me. 
No, one knows that it was I who paid— 
saved and sacrificed, and almost starved 
sometimes to pay every cent. I had to 
do it secretly, and I wouldn’t be able 
to prove that I was not connected with 
the swindle, 

“But you and I know that I am inno- 
cent. I can’t leave you to fight your 


way alone, dear. We must go away, Syl-: 


via—at once! Can you get together a 
few things—just the things you will 
absolutely mneed—and quickly, little 
daughter ?” 

“Yes, yes, Daddy Jim!” cried Sylvia, 
forcing back the tears that blinded her. 
“Oh!? she said suddenly, “that man— 
your partner—he could save you if he 
told the truth, couldn’t he, Daddy?” 

“Yes, but we will never find him.” 

“Oh, why, why can’t I remember!” 
cried Sylvia, pressing her hands against 
her eyes. ‘I’m sure—I know I’ve seen 
him somewhere. If I could only re- 
member !” 

But Daddy Jim shook his head. 
“That isn’t possible, Sylvia. You were 
too young. Yet I believe you did say 
something once about a party that you 
remembered faintly. where a Gypsy girl 
danced, and a man clapped his hands. 
That girl, Dear, was your mother; the 
man, my partner. He was fond of her— 
and she of him, That was another rea- 
son why my hands were tied re 
_ Sylvia gazed at him in silence for a 
moment with an awed expression. Then 
with a sudden illuminating thought she 

(Continued on page 19) 
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You hear of 

the S hour Day 
What of the 

S hour Night? 


LEEP is “Nature’s sweet restorer.” If you 

don’t get enough of the right kind of sleep 
you can’t be mentally alert. Nor can you be at 
your best, physically. 


An eight-hour sleeping night is quite as im- 
portant as an eight-hour working day. If you 
don’t get your proper sleep, you become irritable; 
your work becomes a task. 


If you are in the habit of drinking coffee, that 
may be the explanation of your disturbed and 
restless sleep with consequent nervous irritability. 
For coffee contains caffeine —a nerve-irritant. 


Why not give yourself the benefit of the 
doubt? It’s so easy to find out for yourself— 
stop coffee and drink healthful, fragrant Postum 
instead. 


Postum is a pure and wholesome cereal bev- 
erage, absolutely free from caffeine or drugs of 
any kind. ‘Thousands of people prefer it to 
coffee, for its rich flavor alone. 


Postum ram 


“There's a Reason” 


POSTUM 


Portion of Molen ands emall ° t fi 
— tulle Goat & comes intwo forms: 
Postum CEeben Battle Creek, Mich pT Dany 
foe UM CEREAL [ff as. INSTANT POSTUM 
PSF (in tins) 


prepared instantly 
in the cup by the 
addition of boiling 
water. 


POSTUM CEREAL 
(in packages) 

for those who pre- 
fer to make the 
drink while the 
meal is being pre- 
pared, made by 
boiling fully twenty 
minutes. 


AB 
made of aif 
8 a small 


Made by 
-Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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It’s Man’s Pie— 


delicious, energizing, ironizing pie 


Serve pie like this to men who work hard and you'll win 


immediate approval. 


For this is raisin pie, which means a pie that’s more 


than merely luscious. 


The big, plump, juicy Seeded raisins—containing 1560 
calories of energizing nutriment per pound—almost im- 
mediately renew the energy sapped by a busy day, because 

these raisins are 75% fruit sugar which 


is in practically predigested form. 
St Men feel this energy soon after eating. 


MWY. 


Add that effect to the delicious flavor 
of this fine pie and you have about the 
ideal business man’s dessert. 


Raisins furnish food-iron also—good for the blood. 


So there are three good reasons for serving luscious 
seeded raisins in this delightful way at least once every 


week, 


Buy Ready-Baked 


Groceries and bake shops everywhere are supplying 
raisin pie made fresh for you in modern local bakeries 
practically every day. Ask your retailer. 

Made with big, plump, tender, juicy, seeded Sun- 


Maid Raisins. 


The juice forms a delicious sauce. A flaky 


crust completes this pie’s attractions. 
You can do less home baking with foods like this avail- 


able at a corner store. 


Try, and see how good they are. 


Take advantage of this service that high class bakers ren- 


der to housekeepers. 


Sun-Maid Seeded 


Pein 


- 


grapes. 


free book of recipes de- 
scribing scores of lus- 
cious raisin foods. 


Blue Package 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
Membership 13,000 
Dept. A-712, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


® e 
Raisins 
Always buy Sun-Maid Seeded 


Raisins for home use. 
from finest California table 


Cut this out 
and send it 


7 Sun-Maid 
¢ Raisin Growers, 
7 Dept. A-712, 
hi Fresno, California 


Made 


Mail coupon for 


Pe Please send me copy of your 
free book, “Recipes With 
Raisins.” 
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Woman’s World 


True Tales of the Forest 


Told by the Old Chief of the Iroquois 


Interpreted by Jean M. Thompson 


‘Hano, the Loyal Wolf Dog 
OST beloved of all Little Bea- 
M ver’s wild friends was Makwa, 
a fat bear cub, who, lying flat 
upon his furry back, paws in the air, 
tossed a feather playfully, while another 


friend, Atoko, a great crane, stood near- 
by, perched upon one long leg, asleep. 


“When I was a boy,” spoke the old 
Chief, ‘I, too, had many animal friends. 
and loved them as a brother; and be- 
cause of this, one of them rewarded 
me strangely. That you may know that 
it is best to be kind to animals; that 
they understand, listen, for I will tell 
7 the story of Hano, my noble wolf 

og. 

Hano, when a small cub, was found 
deserted by his kindred, alone in a wolf 
lair far off in the ledges. Although his 
tribe were wolves, he was so playful and 
funny, the hunters did not slay him, 
and he was brought to our lodge, where 
an old mother dog adopted him, raising 
him with her litter. 


As he grew older, often Hano would 
stray away from his dog brothers alone, 
seeking his wolf kindred. Then I would 
grieve for him like a papoose. When I 
had almost given him up, then, often, 
when asleep in the tepee, in the night 
I would feel the quick sweep of a moist 
tongue, then I would laugh, for Hano 
had returned. And he would lie close 
to my back again, keeping me warm and 
unafraid when fierce winds screamed 
and rattled the poles of the tepee like 
evil spirits in the dark night. 


HE Green Corn Festival was at 

hand. Mounted upon my small spot- 
ted pony I followed my elders for two 
suns to a distant camp, where we met 
other kinsmen and friendly tribes, who 
joined the feasting. It was here I met 
my enemy, a boy named Cujos, or cut 
nose, for he had an ugly nose and he 
belonged to the Wolf Tribe of Indians. 


Hano, my dog, had come with me, 
and no sooner did ugly Cujos lay his 
selfish eyes upon my friend, than he de- 
sired him as his own above all things. 
At first he offered to trade me all his 
treasures for Hano, but I turned my 
face to the North when he offered bar- 
ter for my friend. It was plain that 
he would surely steal Hano if I did 
not watch him. 

In spite of my vigilance, trying to 
keep track of Hano, when the day came 
to break our camp, and the tepee poles 
were packed for loading, and the dogs, 
who bore the poles, ready to harness, 
Hano, my beloved, who, because of his 
giant strength, led the dog team, was 
found missing! 

Long I mourned, but secretly, for an 
Indian boy does not cover his face with 


his blanket and wail before others like 
a squaw. It was lonely now with my 
friend no longer beside me in the dark- 
ness. But when our hunters journeyed 
three suns to barter furs they brought 
back news of Hano, my lost friend. Cu- 
jos had stolen him, and treated him like 
a slave, beating him so cruelly and 
forcing him to bear such fearful bur- 
dens, that finally the dog became sav- 
age, and because illtreated, hated Cu- 
jos, leaping upon him and biting him 
badly.The messenger told that it was now 
thought the dog was possessed by an 
evil spirit, for he had left the camp of 
Cujos and disappeared into the forest, 


IGHT after night, alone in the tepee, 
with none to share my skin couch, 
I watched with open eyes the little 
white friendly stars gleaming down at 
me between the lodge poles. One night 
I heard the soft call of Mukawis, the 
whippoorwill ealling; calling me to 
come out into the forest. So, silently I 
slipped through the flaps of the tepee, 
going forth into the moonlit woods, for 
somehow I felt that Hano, my lost 
friend, might perhaps be out upon the 
pleasant moonlit trails. 

Long I wandered. Finally a wailing 
sigh shook the forest trees, and it be- 
gan to grow darker in the woods, the 
moon was setting. T'o add to my fears 
I heard a long wolf howl, then more 
and more. And as my eyes stared into 
the darkness I saw moving forms steal- 
ing between the giant tree trunks. 
Silently they came, but their eyes were 
of fire, and I heard the clicking of their 
hungry jaws! They had tracked me, 
the wolves! 

Just as I was about to give up in 
despair, a giant wolf who headed the 
pack leaped straight for me, at the same 
time snarling fiercely, another great 
shadowy form came leaping straight out 
of the darkness and fell upon the neck 
of the giant wolf who was nearest me. 

How they fought! Snarling so loud- 
ly that all the other wolves drew away 
into the bushes for very fear. What 
had happened? I thought at first the 
newcomer was a giant lynx, enemy to 
the wolves. But soon I knew it was 
no lynx. As I watched, the big wolf 
gave up the struggle and badly wounded 
sneaked off, followed by his pack. Then 
something wonderful happened to me; 
a terrified little Indian boy out in the 
blackness of the wild forest alone at 
night! 

For this great animal whom the very 
wolves now feared and obeyed was ap- 
proaching me! Had it driven away the 
pack just to destroy me? “Ha-i!” eried 
I, weeping loudly with fear! 

Then, crawling humbly to my very 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 17) 


exclaimed, “But, Daddy Jim, [I didn’t 
see that man’s face. His back was 
towards me. I didn’t see his face then, 
at all!” 

“You may have seen him when you 
were a baby—he was often at our 
house. But you could not have seen 
him since. Please hurry, dear.” 


IVE minutes later Sylvia,up in her 
own little room, heard a sharp knock 


the sound of Daddy Jim’s slow, hopeless 
footsteps. Then as the door was opened a 
man’s voice boomed out cheerily, “Hello, 
there, Graymore! I’m sure glad to see 
you after all these years. Believe me, 
you’re the champion will o’ the wisp, 
though.” 

“Come in,” said Daddy Jim quietly. 
“It’s getting cold out, isn’t it?” He 
closed the door behind the man and 
lighted the lamp on the eenter table. 
The stranger kept his right hand ecare- 
fully in his coat pocket. , 

“Well!” said Daddy Jim in a Haske: 
questioning voice, turning from the table 
to faee the man. His face was ashen, 
his dark eyes wore a tired, haunted 
look, and his shoulders drooped wearily. 

“E suppose you know why I’m here, 
after all these years of merry chasing 
you’ve given me.” 

“Yes—I can imagine,’ began Daddy 
Jim. “I have known, of course, that 
you would come, some time, and I - 

A startled exclamation from the door- 
Way caused both men to turn. Sylvia 
stood on the threshhold, her slender fig- 
ure in its blue gingham dress silliouetted 
against the darkness of the hall. Her 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes wide 
with fear and wonder. 

“Great Secott!’exclaimed the man 
“what is that?” 

“That,” said Daddy Jim quietly, “is 
the reason I’ve givem you these ‘years 
of merry chasing’—that, and the fact 
that I am innocent—which, however, I 
do not expect you to believe.” 

The stranger looked from Daddy 
Jim’s white face to Sylvia's flushed one, 
and put his hand in his coat pocket 
hesitatingly. His gaze wandered about 
the room, then, slowly with a kind of 
shame, he withdrew the hand from his 
pocket. “I’m sorry, Graymore; I don’t 
blame you. But I—TI guess there’s no 
help for it. I guess you’ll have to come 
with me. How soon exn you be ready?” 

“As soon as I 7 

His reply was interrupted by a 
startled, incoherent cry from Sylvia: 

“Wait, wait—-l remember—I know 
where I have seen him!” And dashing 
past the astonished two, she threw open 
the door and ran out into the night. 


“ee 


Sylvia Remembers 


HE Lonely Lady sat staring at the 

white-faced little girl who had 
burst into her room and stood with a 
trembling finger pointing to a picture 
on the wall near the dressing table. It 
was the photograph of a thin-faced man 
with a little mustache and a small, weak 
chin. 

“Who is that man?” 
excitedly. 

“That is my brother, dear, Why?” 

Sylvia turned pained eyes, heavy with 
misery, upon the Lonely Lady. “Where 
is he? Tell me quick!’ 

“Why, child, what is the matter? He 
is dead,” she said softiy. “Didu’t you 
know ?” 

Sylvia seemed, for 1» moment, unable 
| to comprehend the meaning of the 
» Lonely Lady’s words. Then, as the foree 
|. of the calamity broke over her, in a bit- 
- ter wave of disappointment, she sank 
» into a big chair, buried her face in her 

arms, and burst into a. paroxysm of 
strangled sobbing. 
_» The Lonely Lady flew te her and 
> knelt beside her. “There, there,” she 
3 soothed, stroking the golden hair, “what 
‘pis it? Oh, my dear, what is it? Do 


she demanded 


try to tell me, Sylvia! What has hap- 
pened?” 

“My Daddy Jim—my Daddy Jim!” 
sobbed Sylvia. They'll send him to 
prison now! That man in the picture 

was the only one who knew—and he 
is dead!” 

The Lonely Lady’s face grew as white 
as Sylvia’s own. “What are you say- 
ing, child? Please, please stop crying,” 
she begged, “and try to tell me so that I 
ean understand.” 

Sylvia raised her head and with a 
brave attempt to stifle the sobs, began: 

“You see, our name is really not 
Gray, at all, but ‘Graymore,’ and : 

“Sylvia !”’ cried the Lonely Lady with 
trembling lips. “And to think I did not 
know—all these years! How eould I 
know ?”’ 

She rose quickly and erossing to her 
writing desk, unlocked: a small drawer 
with trembling fingers, and took from 
it a folded paper. “Come,” she cried 


tensely, throwing a cloak about her 
shoulders, “I must see your father at 
“once.” 


Together they hurried down the hill 
to the Little Gray House, where the 
two men were waiting in wonder and 
anxiety for the return of Sylvia, who 
had left them so strangely. 

The Lonely Lady, her brown hair 
blown all about her sweet white face, 
went straight to Daddy Jim and held 
eut the folded paper. 

“To think,” she cried, “that all the 
time you were so near me, while I was 
having you searched for all over the 
world. He was my half brother—your 
partner! Our names were not the same. 
I didn’t know till now. It has been 
terrible for you, I know—but please 
don’t blame him too much,” she mur- 
mured with quivering lips. “He was ill— 
he didn’t realize what he was doing. 
He died here a year afterward. This is 
his confession. He didn’t want you to 
suffer.” She held out the paper, with 
a trembling hand. 


ADDY JIM slipped a supporting arm 
about her and led her to a chair by 
the fire. “You should not have come out 
on a rainy night like this with those 
thin little slippers!” he said, anxiously, 
as though that were a greater matter 
than the strange news she brought. As 
he knelt beside her chair to put more 
wood on the fire, the Lonely Lady 
leaned forward and laid her fingers ten- 
derly on his arm. 

“You have suffered,” she said in a 
pitying tone, as one might use in speak- 
ing to a hurt child. 

He turned and looked at her, and in 
the leaping light from the fire he saw 
that her eyes were glittering with tears. 
“Yes,” he said quietly. 


“T know,” she said softly. “I have 
seen it in your eyes.” Then she went 
on quickly, as though there were no 


others in the room. 

“T had never seen you. I lived with 
am aunt in the South. My brother eame 
to me there. He teld me he was in 
trouble—that he must go away some- 
where—where no one would know him— 
where he could be very quiet. 

“T was worried. I thought he had 
to withdraw to some quiet spot be- 
eause of his ill health. I did not know 
the whole truth until he was dying. 
An unele had left us the house at the 
Stubbles, so we came here. When I 
found out the truth, I tried to find you. 
I have men searching for you still. I 
tried to pay back the people who had 
suffered by their losses, but I found 
someone had already done that. I have 
the money—your money—all safe. I’ve 
never touched any of it. My aunt died 
and left me all her fortune, but I 
couldn’t bare to face again any of the 
people I had known, so I ‘stayed on 
here. 

“Oh, you can’t imagine the agony of 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Fish and 


Meat Platters 8 . | aaa 
——————— ee et Oval Serole | 


Casserole 


Square” 
4 Cod. serole; 
or Baker » 


A Christmas 
Gift Suggestion 
Give Pyrex in sets 


or single pieces. | Se 


Round ~~ 
Baking Dish 


- New 
Custard Cups: 


No Home Can Have 
Too Much PYREX 


UY another piece of Pyrex Transparent Ovenware every week 
until you Pyrex your home. There are 100 shapes and sizes of 
Pyrex—a dish for every cooking and serving need. 


The more Pyrex you have the better your food will be, the more 
attractively it will be served, and the less dish w ashing and pan 
scouring you will have. Your regular dealer in housewares has Pyrex. 


PYREX 


Transparent Ovenware 


Pyrex Sales Division, CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 
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Eccles Cakes 


teaspoon cinnamon 
Grated rind of % lemon 
1 cup mixed candied 2 tablespoons grape 

orange or lemon peel juice 

Blend all the ingredients together and stir 
until the sugar begins to melt. Roll the 
pastry out into rounds the size of a saucer, 
put a spoon of the fruit mixture in the cen- 
ter of each, wet the edges of the crust and 
gather them together over the fruit. Turn 
smooth side uppermost on a floured board, 
roll out rather thinly, make two or three 
gashes in the center to allow the fruit to 
show through, brush over with milk or water, 
sprinkle with sugar, and bake ten to twelve 
minutes in a moderately hot oven—about 375 


degrees F, 


4% cup sugar % 


1 cup currants 


Singing Christmas Carols 


Woman’s World 


Grandmother’s Cookies 


1 cup butter 1% cups fiour 
1 cup powdered sugar 1 egg 
Soften but do not melt the butter, add the 
flour to it and rub well together; add the 
sugar, then the beaten egg, knead thoroughly, 
set aside to chill. Roll out thinly on a 
floured board, cut into various shapes and 
bake on a floured pan in a moderately hot 
oven—350 to 375 degrees F.—for about five or 
seven minutes. 
If desired, 


the mixture may be divided 

into two or three portions, each of these being 

differently flavored—one portion with aniseed, 

a second with a little grated lemon rind, and 

the third with caraway seeds; or a third cup 

of chopped nuts may be worked into one por- 
tion of the dough. 


English Christmas Goodies 


Plum puddings, mince pies, cookies and the whole delightful crew 


NGLISH Plum Puddings are usually made a 
year ahead, and it is not an uneommon sight 
in a country kitchen to see two or three of 
them in their covered bowls suspended from the rafters 
of the kitchen or storeroom in company with the home 
cured hams and bacon. 
English Plum Pudding 


% teaspoon ground cinnamon 


teaspoon grated nutmeg i 
teaspoon allspice 1 cupful grape juice 


ASH and dry the fruit. Chop the candied peel 

and almonds finely, then mix all the dry ingre- 
dients together, add the finely chopped suet, well-beaten 
eggs and grape juice. All ingredients must be very 
thoroughly mixed, and tradition has it that every mem- 
ber of the family must take a hand in stirring the 
pudding. Divide into two or three portions, place in 
well oiled molds or bowls, cover closely either with 
the lid of the mold or with a floured cloth which has 
been wrung out of boiling water, and boil or steam 
for six hours. The water should never be allowed to 
come to the top of the molds and a kettle of boiling 
water must be in readiness all the time to replenish 
that in the saucepan containing the puddings, as if 
eold water or even hot is used for this purpose there 
is likely to be a heavy streak through the pudding. 

At the time of serving cook just long enough to 
thoroughly heat through. Serve with a handsome 
sprig of holly stuck into the top of the pudding. 
Garnish with rich boiled custard sauce with islands 
of meringue topped with crimson candies. 

English Mincemeat 


1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ground cloves 

1 teaspoon ground ginger 

1 grated nutmeg 

Grated rind of two lemons 

1 cupful grape juice 


4 ound seeded raisins 
] ‘oust Sultana raisins 14 teaspoon salt 
% pound currants 1 cup bread crumbs 
% pound mixed candied peer 1 cup flour 
ound blanched almonds 5 eges 
% Paasnootl ground cloves 1% pound finely chopned beef 
% suet 
% 


pound currants 

pound raisins 

poun? sugar 

pound chopped suet 

pound chopped apples 

% pound chopped mixed peel 

¥% pound nuts or almonds 
IX in the order given. To these ingredients when 

blended other fruits may be added at discretion. 
while the juice from canned fruits gives both moisture 
and richness. Meat, other than suet, is not used in the 


making of real English mincemeat. As in the case 


te 


of Plum Pudding, mincemeat improves by moderate 
keeping and in any case it should be made four 
or five weeks before it is needed so that it may 


fc) 


ripen and mellow. 
Barley Sugar Candy 


Juice of 1 lemon 


3 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup water 


¥% teaspoon lemon flavoring 
UT the sugar and water together 
into a large saucepan and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved, then boil 


By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


Director of Domestic Science 


until a little dropped into cold water is brittle—if 
using a thermometer cook to 310 degrees F. Add the 
lemon juice and extract, boil a moment longer, then 
pour onto an oiled marble slab or into an oiled pan; 
when cool enough to handle cut in small portions and 
roll and twist into sticks. 


Cheese Gingerbread 

1 cup molasses 1, teaspoon salt 
1 cup grated cheése 1144 teaspoons ground ginger 
24 teaspoon baking soda 14 cup butter or vegetable fat 
4 tablespoons warm water About 3 tablespoons milk 
2 cups flour 

UT the cheese and molasses together into a sauce- 

pan, set over a moderate heat until the cheese 
is melted, then add the soda dissolved in warm water. 
Sift together the flour, salt and ginger, rub in the 
butter or vegetable fat, add the molasses mixture and 
beat thoroughly. Bake twenty to twenty-five minutes 
in small oiled muffin pans, having the oven only mod- 
erately hot—350 degrees F. 


Rich Seed Cake 


1 cup butter ¥% teaspoon grated nutmeg 
1% cups sugar 1% cups flour 
4 eggs % teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons caraway seeds 1 teaspoon baking powder 
EAT the sugar and butter together until very 
light and creamy. Beat and add the yolks of the 
eggs, next the caraway seeds, then the nutmeg, flour, 
salt and baking powder sifted together. Last of all 
beat the whites of the eggs stiffly and fold them gently 
into the cake batter. Bake in two oiled pans about 
one hour, having the oven moderately hot—350 to 375 
degrees F. 


English Fruit Cake 


1 cup butter or vegetable fat y% 
2 cups brown sugar 


cup molasses 
1% teaspoon ground cloves 


6 eggs a 14 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 pound raisins % teaspoon ground mace 

1 pound currants 1% cup white grape juice 

1% pound citron chopped yery 4 cups flour 


fine 


REAM the butter and sugar together until light, add 

the eggs thoroughly beaten, then the raisins, seeded 
and cut in halves, and the currants which have been 
thoroughly washed and dried. Pass the citron through 
the food chopper and add it together with the other 
ingredients to the molasses and grape juice. Last of 
all, sift and add the flour and spices. Bake an hour 
in three cake pans lined with oiled paper in an oven 
at 350 degrees I. If made in one large cake bake 
four hours, using a lower heat. 


Scotch Shortbread 


2 cups flour % cup sugar ; 
1 cup butter 1%4 cup blanched almonds 


IFT the flour twice, rub the butter well into it, 

; add the sugar and continue to mix until the ingre- 

dients form a dough without the addition of any liquid 

whatever. Roll about half an ineh thick, cut into 

rounds and press three or four blanched halves of 

almonds into each. Bake on a flat pan in a slow oven— 
350 degrees F'.—until pale golden brown. 


Raised Pork Pie 


1% pounds pork, lean and fat 
mixed 

% teaspoon powdered sage 

1% teaspoons salt 

3 cups flour 4% teaspoon black pepper 

For the filling: 2 tablespoons water 


(If veal and ham are used, substitute one pound lean 
veal, and one-half pound of ham.) 


IFT the flour and salt, melt the lard, add the milk 

to it and let both come together to boiling point. 
Pour about two-thirds of this mixture into the flour 
and work the mixture to a paste, adding more milk 
and lard as needed. The boiling liquid partially cooks 
the flour and makes it easy to handle. Now turn the 
dough onto a floured board and either work it with the 
hands into the form of a large bowl (this is the way 
the expert cook does it) or roll and press it out and 
shape it by placing it over an inverted flat bottomed 
cake pan—this is the quicker and simpler method. Cut 
the meat into dice, add the seasonings and water and 
use to fill the pastry shell, packing the meat solidly 
into the eavity. Roll a small portion of the paste 
thinly, lay this over the meat and press the edges 
on cover and sides together, wetting them that 
they may adhere to each other. Brush over 
with milk, decorate with small pieces of pastry 
cut into the shape of leaves and a rose 
or a tassle, and bake in a very slow oven 
—not over 350° F.—for two hours. 


For the crust: 
1 cup milk 
2, cup lard 
14 teaspoon salt 


go 
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Christmas Gifts for the 
Rooms of the House 


Suggestions for the giving of gifts that all may enjoy 


HRISTMAS and 
presents seem to 
naturally belong 

together and it is right 
that they should, because 
Christmas stands for 
the greatest gift of all. 
But instead of confining 
ourselves to individual 
presents why not this 
year take the house into 
the family and make 
presents to it? The poor old house 
gives of its best to every single member 
—that is if itis not merely a house but 
truly a home—and why should it not be 
remembered in turn at this present-giv- 
ing season? 


All Should Remember the House 


ee every member of the family co- 
operate in the plan and make a gift 
to each room. The small boy, for in- 
stance, may have to make his contribu- 
tions from the Five And Ten Cent 
Store, but there are lots of useful and 
ornamental gifts which can be pur- 
chased there, just as necessary as the 
more expensive things which Father and 
Mother select. For instance, the small 
boy might give: A tooth brush holder 
to the bathroom, a strainer to the 
kitchen, a glass vinegar bottle to the 
dining room, a box of rubber bands to 
the living room desk, a match safe or 
holder to one bedroom and a new pin- 
cushion to Mother’s dressing table; 
while little sister can follow suit with 
perhaps a small bottle of cold cream 
or lotion for the bathroom, an oilcloth 
mat for the front of the ice-box for the 
kitchen, a tea ball for the dining room, 
a pen and pencil tray for the living 
room; Father’s and Mother’s bedroom 
would be happy to have a gas or elec- 
tric light shade in a color to harmonize 
with the general furniture, while the 
bedrooms of sister and brother will 
surely need a new picture or perhaps 
a picture frame for an old print. Of 
course, the older members of the family 
will be more lavish in their expendi- 
tures, 


Appropriate Gifts For a Dining 
Room and Living Room 


OTHER has always wanted a nut 

dish—Father can’t give it to her 
under the present arrangement—but he 
can give it to the dining room, just as he 
ean give the new lamp to the living 
room—a lamp which will be enjoyed by 
all the family. 

Mother’s contributions may perhaps 
take the form of hand-work of some 
kind. Those embroidered doilies which 
eost so little in money when bought 
ready to work from our own magazine 
but which demand a great deal of ex- 
penditure in the way of time and work 
wilt be delightful for the dining room. 
The lamp shade for the living room 
somehow or other strangely enough will 
be found to harmonize most beautifully 
with the lamp Father gave—harmonize 
so well that it will almost look as 
though there had been collusion on the 
part of Father and Mother—perhaps 
there has—what of it? 


Things to Give a Bathroom 


T MAY be that the older children will 

combine some of their gifts—two 
girls perhaps making one of the cro- 
cheted hemp rugs for the bathroom; or 
an afternoon tea cloth for the dining 
room. 

These are simply suggestions and 
they may not exactly fit in your par- 
~ tieular family—for each one has its own 

_specifie needs which will largely dictate 
the gifts, are 


The giving of the 
presents may take vari- 
ous forms—for instance, 
they may all be gaily 
wrapped and placed in 
the rooms in which they 
belong. If, as it so often 
happens, some one in 
the family can write 
jolly jingles and rhymes, 
so much the better—or 
‘the various gifts may 
be placed in their proper positions un- 
wrapped and there can be a guessing 
contest as to “who gave what!” Haeh 
member of the family would. be pro- 
vided with a pencil and pad made gay 
with a Christmas sticker, on which to 
write down the new acquisitions, with a 
guess as to the name of the donor. 
Possibly the one making the highest 
number of correct guesses might be re- 
warded at the end of the contest with 
a box of home-made goodies. 


Next to the Children the House 
Should Be Considered 


HIS, of course, does not mean that 

the children’s stockings should be 
neglected—it could not really be Christ- 
mas if Santa Claus did not come down 
the chimney, or up the fire escape, or 
whichever way he does come into our 
new style apartments and find that row 
of stockings, but the sense of responsi- 
bility towards the home—the sheltered 
place where one can let down the bars 
and be sure of sympathy and love—is 
surely deserving of our thought and 
affection at this Christmas time, for as 
Joyee Kilmer so beautifully puts it— 


“A house that has done what a house 
should do, a house that has shel- 
tered life, 

That has put its loving wooden arms 
around a man and his wife, 

A house that has echoed a baby’s laugh 
and held up his stumbling feet,” 


is really more than inanimate boards 
and brick and stone—it is or should be 
—a home with all that that loving word 
means, and by the way, do not forget 
the garden. If you are fortunate 
enough to have one—give it a few little 
trees or shrubs, and if you have only 
a fire escape and there are no birds 
around but the shivering little spar- 
rows, make a Christmas tree for them 
with bits of suet, bread, a bone or two 
for them to peck at and with some grain 
scattered round the base so that they 
also may have a Christmas. 


After All, Home Is What We Make It 

N THIS way the home will get to 

mean more than it has done and there 
will be a co-operation of spirit which 
stands for far more than the giving of 
gifts, which may in future years mean 
co-operation in work and pleasure. This 
multiplied in other homes which see and 
respond to its influence, may be as far- 
reaching as the Christmas spirit—for it 
is the Christmas spirit. 

And by the way, while we are on the 
subject of gifts for the various rooms of 
the house, why don’t you give your 


-kitchen a copy of Woman’s World Cal- 


endar Cook Book? It not only lessens 
and lightens kitchen work but it actually 
cuts down the grocery and meat bills. 

The book contains two hundred and 
fifty balanced menus with variations for 
every meal of the year—supplies you 
with nearly three hundred tested eco- 
nomical recipes and by means of hand- 
some illustrations in color shows the 
most attractive way in which each dish 
may be served. All recipes and menus 
are arranged by months so that the 
foods that are needful and seasonable 
are served at the proper time. One 
hundred worthwhile pages. Thirty-five 
cents brings it to you postpaid. 
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‘Jop othe mornin: 
Pineapple sauce for breakfast 


Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple never fails to hit the 
bull’s‘eye of the average man’s 
breakfast-appetite—whether served 
chilled, as it comes from the can, 
or in a pineapple omelet, 
pineapple fritters or any of 
the dozens of other break- 
fast dishes for which it 
serves so well. 

It’s the wonderful, haunt- 
ing, tropical flavor — the 
identical flavor that has 
made canned Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
apple the most popular American 
breakfast fruit! 

Crushed or Grated Pine- 
apple differs from Sliced 
Pineapple in form only. It 
is the same tempting, sun- 
ripened fruit—packed in 
the same modern Hawaiian 
canneries—identicalinqual- 
ity—simply crushed or grated for 
your convenience, to make it ready 
for instant menu use. 

Buy itin convenient-sized cans— 
by the dozen. Serve it often in des- 
serts, pies, salads—for instance, try 
the recipes given here: 


Your . 
favorite 
fruit in 
convenient [iia 


GRAPEFRUIT HAWAIIAN. 
Cut grapefruit in halves crosswise. 
Remove center membrane and loos- 
enseétions with a sharp knife. Sprin- 
kle with powdered sugar and fill the 
center with Crushed or Grated Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, Chill before serv- 


PINEAPPLE OMELET. Add Y 
tsp. salt to 4 eggs and beat untillight. 
Add 3 tbsp. hot water Melt 1 tbsp. 
butter in frying pan and turn in 
mixture, Cook slowly, shaking pan occasion- 
ally so that all of mixture is thoroughly cooked. 
When the omelet is firm and browned on 
bottom spread it with a layer of well-drained 
Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple; fold 
and serve immediately. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM FILLING, Heat 1 
cup water and I cup Crushed or Grated Ha- 


waiian Pineapple. Mix 3% cup sugar and 2 tbsp. corn- 
starch, add the hot mixture and bring to boiling point, 
stirring constantly. Cook in double boiler 30 minutes, 


pour onto 2 egg yolksand cook 3 minutes longer 
or until eggs thicken the mixture. Add 1 tsp. 
butter and 1 tbsp lemon juice. Cool slightly 
and spread between layers of plain cake. 


Send for this free book! 


For many other equally delightful menu suy- 

estions, write today for “Ninety-nine Tempt- 

ing Pineapple Treats.” It will help you put new 
variety in your meals. 


Address Dept. 24 
Association of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Canners 


451 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 


Observe 
this Distindion! 


Hawaiian Pineappleis 
canned in two ways 
to meet different culi- 
nary needs: SLICED 
—which every woman 
knows and _ serves 
right from the can; 
and CRUSHED or 
GRATED —teady for 
endless convenientand 
economical menu uses, 
Both are identical in 
quality and flavor.Keep 
both kinds on hand, 
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Give the gift you'd like to get— 
an ICY-HOT 


VERYBODY needs an Icy-Hot, and 

there’s an Icy-Hot for everybody — 
a useful, practical gift with the right gift 
spirit. 


wll 


TUTTE 


At home and out-of-doors, Icy-Hots serve 
young and old all the year ’round with 
good things to eat and drink, keeping hot 
things piping hot and tasty twenty-four 
hours, cold things icy-cold and refreshing 
three days. 


For somebody’s sister’s boudoir 
—choose a pretty, pink enam- 
eled Icy-Hot Jug Set. 

For the buffet at home—a hand- 
some Icy-Hot Carafe, Tank- 
ard, or Pitcher, 


For men who hunt and fish—a 
strong, substantial,dependable 
Icy-Hot Bottle. 


For father’s office—an attractive 
Icy-Hot Carafe. 

For those who carry lunch to 
work or to school—an Icy-Hot 
Lunch Kit complete with Icy- 
Hot Bottle. 


For dozens of home service pur- 
poses this winter and for next 
summer’s delightful picnic 
spreads —Icy-Hot Jars, Bot- 
tles, etc., etc. 


Made in America,- 
of American ma- 
terial, by American 
labor. 


“Built for Lifetime 
Service” 


If you aresure to give an Icy-Hot. 
you will know that your gift will 
be well accepted, for Icy-Hot is 
the recognized standard in qual- 
ity vacuum products the world 
over. 


Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee tag showing that it 
has been temperature tested. Guaranteed to keep 
contents hot twenty-four hours or cold three days. 
Every Icy-Hot has name on bottom. Sold everywhere. 


3 sh “The 

Icy-Hot 
Bottle Co. 
“165 W.2nd St., 
4 Gre, Ohio. 


Send for tlustrated catalog 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. _-’ Send {llustrated Icy- 
165 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio sete ON Reages 2 
Pesos Newer 


-*” Address 


KEEP: CONTENTS HOT 24 HOURS; COLD 3 DAYS. ag faeno 


State. 


Have A Christmas Tree 


Woman’s World 


Breakfast This Year 


NEVER could un- 
if derstand why the 

principal interest of 
Christmas Day has al- 
ways centered around 
the dinner, for Christ- 
mas itself is much more 
than an hour or two 
long and it has always 
seemed as though the 
joy of it should be pres- 
ent at all the meals of 
the day. Last year I decided to put 
my theory into practice and to serve a 
Christmas Tree Breakfast to my family 
and a group of friends, making thirty in 


Our. invitations were issued for break- 
fast at half past nine. The children 
hung their stockings the night before 
and the early morning hours were filled 
with thé joys of the stocking mysteries 
and the little folks were fortified till 
breakfast time with some cereal, bread 
and butter, and milk. The Christmas 
tree itself was saved until the latter 
part of the morning. 


Simple Decorations 


HE decorations were simple. There 

is a distinct advantage about enter- 
taining at the Christmas season, because 
there is already created a wonderfully 
festive atmosphere. Mantlepieces fes- 
tooned with ropes of laurel and ever- 
green; some wreaths in the windows; 
flights of scarlet paper birds flying to- 
ward the ceiling; carefully placed 
bunches of red alder berries and Christ- 
mas ferns; and~big~ baskets of’ rosy 
apples are all easy to arrange artisti- 
cally and cost but little, or nothing at 
all if one lives in the country. 

The menu was as follows: 


Assorted Fruit with Cluster Raisins 
Baked Virginia Ham, sliced 
Creamed Potato au gratin (chafing dish) 
Nut Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Coffee Tea 


The entire meal was prepared the day 
before—the potatoes merely being re- 
heated; the sandwiches were made 
ahead, wrapped in napkins wrung out 
of hot water and kept in a tightly 
closed box over night; even the coffee 
was ground and the tea measured. 


Cafeteria Service 

HE dining-room was then arranged 

for the cafeteria service, which was 
the only way we could take care of so 
many guests, so in the morning there 
was nothing to do except to make up the 
beds and get the food ready to serve. 
One woman in the kitchen proved to be 
all the help that was needed. The 
dining-table itself was pushed up against 
a side wall at the left, as the guests 
entered. It was covered with a linen 
luncheon cloth, coming down to the 
edge, and along toward the back of it 
was placed a tall, slender vase of red 
earnations and white narcissus. 

The silver needed by each guest for 
the meal was rolled up in the guest’s 
napkin and tied with a bit of red rib- 
bon. These “rolls” were placed all to- 
gether on a good-sized tray, which was 
set on the corner of the table nearest 
the living room entrance, so that each 
guest would pick up his ‘roll’ as he 
entered, placing it upon a small tray 
which he took from an adjoining pile. 

Next, the guest selected from a big 


bowl of assorted fruit whatever he de-. 


sired, picking up a fruit knife if that 
was reeded in the service. He then 
helped himself to a glass of water from 
a tray of filled glasses and proceeded to 
find his seat at one of the small tables 


It is easy for the hostess and a novelty for the guests 


arranged for the seating 
of the guests, his place 
being designated by a 
place card. These small 
tables, by the way, were 
covered with small linen 
cloths and each bore in 
the center a small vase 
of red carnations and 
narcissus, a bowl of 
sugar, a small pitcher 
of cream, a salt and 
pepper shaker, and a small jar of mus- 
tar 

After the first course had been eaten, 
the guests proceeded to the buffet, on 
which was arranged the ham, sliced and 
on a platter, the chafing dish with the 
steaming creamed potatoes au gratin, 
and the nut bread and butter sand- 
wiches... The coffee and: tea services 
were arranged upon the spacious tea- 
eart. The men guests waited upon the 
ladies, the only outside service being 
from the maid, who replenished foods 
as needed. In between~ courses the 
guests sang Christmas carols, played the 
new Christmas records and danced; and 
afterwards there was the Christmas tree 
in the big front room. 

The breakfast proved to be. such a 
tremendous success that many of the 
guests who had a late afternoon or 
evening Christmas dinner. stayed as 
late as five o’clock; and during the 
Winter we repeated this type of party 
on the mornings of the various holidays, 
for it proved to be the easiest and, at 
the same time, the most unusual and 
eharming method of entertaining that 5 A 
could devise. 


Other Successful Menus 


HE various menus that I used were 

adapted to the number of guests in- 
vited. One particularly suecessful 
breakfast, given for twenty guests, was 
a Waffle Party. In this case, the wafiles 
were practical, for they were made in 
electrical waffle irons at a small table 
in the dining room, the different guests 
taking turns in baking them, The waf- 
fles can also be served from the kitchen 
if there is some one, other than the 
hostess, who can prepare them. 

Our menu was as follows: 


Assorted Fruit 
Eggs scrambled with tomato 
(chafing dish) 
Esealloped Potatoes 
Waffles Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


The potatoes were cooked in a large 
brown casserole and kept hot as long 
as was necessary. Two batches of the 
egg mixture were cooked, by the host, 
in the chafing dish. 

Two other good menus are: 3 

Grapefruit 
Creamed Eggs au gratin (chafing dish) 
Buttered Rolls 
Pancakes Grape Jelly Syrup 
Coffee Tea 

The eggs were entirely prepared in 
the kitchen, the chafing dish being 
merely used to keep the mixture hot. 
The pancakes were also cooked in the 
kitchen. The grapefruit was prepared 
the night before and arranged for ser- 
vice on a big platter. 

Sliced Oranges 
Chicken a la King (chafing dish) served 
on crisp crackers 

Raised Oatmeal Muffins and Butter 

Coffee Tea 


The entire suecess of a party of this 
kind depends upon the clear-headed or- 
ganization of the hostess and the way 
in which she elicits the co-operation of 
the entire family. 
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Home-made candy ina 
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Woman’s World 


Christmas Candies 


Wholesome, Delicious Confections that Even the Children Can Make 


Uncooked Fondant 


Whites of 2 eggs ¥% teaspoon salt 
About 2% cups confec- 1 teaspoon vanilla or 
tioner’s sugar other desired flavoring 
EAT the whites of the eggs slightly, add the 
salt, flavoring and econfectioner’s sugar a 
little at a time until the mixture is quite stiff. 
Knead with the hands, then divide into four por- 
tions, color one pale pink, another 
lavender, another green and the fourth 
white. Use vegetable colorings and be 
sure not to color too deeply. Form 
into various shapes and set aside to 
become firm. 

A few coarsely chopped nuts 
may be worked into a portion 
of the Fondant, or small pieces 
of the Fondant may be rolled 
around shelled nuts or plump 
raisins or pieces of candied 
cherries. 

Small pieces of this Fond- 
ant may be rolled into balls 
and dipped in melted choco- 
late. 


Raisin Fudge 


1 cup raisins 


1 cup brown sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 cup white sugar 
2 tablespoons butter 


OOK the two sugars and butter to- 
gether until they form a soft ball 
—if using a thermometer cook to 
238° I. Add the raisins, cook a 
moment longer, cool, add the van- 
illa and beat until creamy, then 
turn into an oiled pan and cut into 
squares when cold. 


Candied Chestnuts 


OR these use large 

chestnuts. Peel 
them, then place in the 
oven for a few min- 
utes—until the inner 
brown skin 
is erisp so 
so that it 
cya nm) bie 
rubbed off. 
Prepare a 
syrup in 
the propor- 
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By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


Director of Domestic Science 


tions of two cups of sugar to one cup of water. 
Simmer the chestnuts in this until tender, drain, 
roll in granulated sugar, and lay on waxed 
paper or on table oilcloth to cool and dry. 


Fruit and Nut Nougat 


4 cups granulated sugar % cup mixed nuts—as 
1 cup corn syrup almonds, pistachios, 
1 tablespoon water hazel nuts 
Whites of 2 eggs ¥% cup crystallized 
% cup raisins cherries 
OOK the sugar and syrup together with the 
water until a thread is formed when a little 
of the mixture is lifted out of the pan on a 
spoon—if using a thermometer cook to 230° F. 
Cool slightly, then pour the mixture over the 
whites of eggs which have been beaten stiffly, 
beating while pouring. Add the nuts, raisins 
and cherries, turn into an oiled pan and when 
cold cut into strips or squares. 


Chocolate Dipped Fruits 


Shelled nuts 
Dried fruits 
Cocoa butter Tiny pieces of fruit cake 
N ELT the chocolate in the upper part of a 
double boiler—adding to two pounds of 
chocolate one tablespoon of cocoa butter—this 
helps the chocolate to dry and prevents discolor- 
ation. When thoroughly melted and about the 
consistency of molasses dip into it gently with a 
fork or a bit of wire twisted into the form of a 
hollow spoon—shelled nuts, cherries, dried 
fruits, candied cranberries, tiny pieces of fruit 
cake, ete. Place each candy after dipping on a 
marble slab or on table oilcloth and do not 
handle until thoroughly set. 


Confectioner’s dipping 
chocolate ‘ 


Caramel Almonds 


1 pound Jordan almonds 
2 tablespoons water 

HELL, then blanch the almonds; put the su- 

gar in a granite saucepan with the water 
and stir until well melted and slightly brown. 
Drop in the almonds which have been dried and 
browned in the oven, coat them with the ecara- 
mel and lift out one at a time with a candy fork 
onto an oiled slab to cool. 


1 pound sugar 


Tempting basket for the 
Christmas table 


Stuffed Dates and Raisins 


TONED dates and raisins may be stuffed 

with plain Fondant or with nuts, or with 
little pieces of erystallized ginger, candied or- 
ange, or even sections of Brazil nuts, hazelnuts 
or almonds—whole or ground. 


Fruit Nut Paste 


1 cup shelled nuts 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
Grated rind of 1 orange A very little orange juice, 
1 cup seeded raisins if needed 

ASS the fruits and nuts together twice 

through the food chopper using the finest 
knife. Add the orange and lemon rind, also the 
orange juice if it is necessary to soften the mix- 
ture, but be very careful not to get it too wet. 
Press out about one ineh thick on a _ board 
sprinkled wth confectioner’s sugar, cut into 
squares or diamonds and roll these in granu- 
lated sugar and set uside to dry; or dip in 
melted chocolate. . 


1 cup dates 
1 cup figs 


Fruit Jellies 


2 cups cooked sifted dried 2 tablespoons granulated 
apricots, peachesor ‘gelatine soaked in % 
very thick apple sauce cup cold water 

4% cup water 2 cups sugar 

Flavoring extract 
OIL the sugar and water together 
for five minutes, then add the fruit 
pulp and simmer stirring frequently 
until thick like marmalade. Add the 
softened gelatine a little at 

a time, boil up thoroughly, 

cool, flavor and drop the 

mixture from a _ teaspoon 
onto waxed paper or table 
oilcloth. Let these drops 
remain undisturbed for 
twenty-four hours; 
then roll in granu- 
lated sugar and 


Sore 
ease 
CI 


again allow to 
stand to dry. 
Various  flavor- 


ings may be used 
with different 
fruits—as almond or lemon 
extract with peaches or 
apricots. Thick jams may 
be used instead of the fruit 
pulp, but the quan- 

tity of sugar should 
be reduced one-half. 
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The sizes of cross-stitch canvas most sed measure to an inch— 


These designs can be copied by working over cross-stitch canvas. 
9 squares, 12 squares, 15 squares. 


can be made large or small according to the si 


canvas. 
The working patterns on this page have 12 


you want the pattern smaller use canvas with 


if you want it larger use canvas with 9 squares to the inch. 


Suggested Uses and Working Patterns 


istmas Roses in 


Chr 
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Woman’s World 


Interesting House of New 


England 


Of Reasonable Cost to Build 


ence the economy of a home built “like a box” 
is quite apparent. 

But the box house requires some special study to 
avoid ugliness, for no person wants a home which 
looks like a box. : 

To many designers the Colonial type appeals im- 
mediately as one of the best for a box-like house. 
isis a style the embellishments of which cost little, 
no expensive ornate “gew-gaws” being required. In 
the successful Colonial design, second story windows 
are usually placed directly over those below. Then 
there are little refinements of cornice, little embellish- 
ments of lattice work, little touches such as small 
lights of glass in the windows—little points that add 
grace here and there—so that our box becomes a 
pleasing architectural design. 


Be to people of little or no building experi- 


Arrangements of Rooms 

XPERIENCE gained in the designing of simple 

homes, however, has taught many architects and 
builders that an arrangement of rooms yielding the 
most space at smallest cost is one in which the front 
entrance and hall are in the center of the house, with 
living room on one side and dining room on the other. 
This is one reason why you will find this hall-in- 
center plan used so frequently throughout the United 
States, because it is cheap to build and convenient 
to live in. hae” age 

When one wishes to keep within the rigid limits 
of a certain building sum, however, and when this 
appropriation is not a large one, it is sometimes 
desirable to omit the hall, causing the front entrance 
to open directly into the living room. _ This is the 
arrangement of rooms chosen for this Woman’s 
World plan. : 

With hall omitted it becomes possible to use space 
ordinarily deyoted to a hall as additional space for 
living room; thus the living room is more liberal in 
size than the space ordinarily 
devoted to this purpose In a 
house of moderate cost. The 
entire building ean be cut 
down in size when the hall is 
left out. 

There need be no less com- 
fort with the hall omitted. In 
winter storm doors may be 
necessary at the front en- 
tranee, but this is the only 
necessary provision. As an 
additional precaution against 
cold winds place a radiator or 
stove beside the entrance door 
to warm the cold air as it 
enters. Also it is a good idea 
to equip the doorway with cop- 
per weatherstrips, which are 


LIVING ROOM 


is-S 422 


air-tight, wind-proof and indestructible, and have 
the further advantage of being cheap. 

In the floor plan there is not even a food pantry 
shown, but cases and cupboards are provided along 
the kitchen walls, ample in size for storage require- 
ments of a family of six to eight persons. 

For perishable food you may have a refrigerator 
located in the rear entry, with a little cupboard over- 
head for canned goods. Thus you understand that 
with a little intelligent planning no ordinary food 
pantry is necessary, and you will be able to save the 
space usually devoted to a pantry, which is the same 
as saving so many dollars and cents. 

Another advantage of the hall-in-center house is 
the ease with which one can get four bedrooms (one 
in each corner) because the staircase in the center 
takes no space away from corners. Then, when four 
bedrooms are not needed, two can be thrown together 
into one large room. 


The Bathroom 


dip y are many places for the bathroom and 
often it is possible to build it diréctly over the 
kitchen. In a small rectangular house, however, the 
space for a bathroom usually comes easiest over the 
front entrance. 

As to external design, your Colonial house will be 
greatly improved when you use blinds—painted green, 
of course. Nothing so quickly relieves the “box” 
look of a house. Then, with good white paint on the 
exterior you will have a home that may be cheap as 
to first eost but which should prove as satisfactory 
architecturally as one costing double the amount. 

Your house should, of course, have only the best 
grade of plumbing fixtures, for I can assure you it 
pays to buy no other. By “best” I do not necessarily 
mean the most expensive. Enameled iron fixtures 
are the right kind to use. If your house is where 
there is no sewerage system, you should, of course, 
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install a septic sewerage outfit of your own. Then 
there should be, in addition, an adequate water sup- 
ply system and a good, substantial lighting system, 
for how else can you have that comfort which is so 
necessary if the home is to be really successful. 


Treatment of Floors 


OODS commonly used in flooring are red and 

white oak, maple and birch. These are hard 
woods. Then there are the comb-grained southern 
pines which are softer woods. The most expensive 
and the most lasting is oak. Pine costs less, but is 
excellent to use in the parts of the house where the 
treading is not constant. Oak and birch are open 
grained and of such similar texture that their treat- 
ment is about the same. Maple and pine are closer 
grained woods and require different treatment. 
Maple is excellent for kitchens or dining rooms, bath- 
rooms and halls. It takes a beautiful polish. ~ 


How to Go About It 


HE first step is to prepare the wood for stain- 

ing process. A new floor must have the surface 
thoroughly seraped and sandpapered until it is per- 
fectly smooth. Clean off these shavings, then wipe 
with a dry cloth. 

Should the floor be of oak or bireh a good paste 
filler must now be rubbed into it. This filler is made 
from fine silex, a rock erystal, mixed with oil tur- 
pentine and japan into a stiff paste, and it should be 
rubbed across the grain of the wood until all the 
pores are filled. When this hardens you have a solid 
surface. Then with coarse shavings, tow or excelsior, 
rub off all surplus paste. If the floor is to be 
stained select the color you wish and stain the floor 
before using a filler. Fillers can be bought ready 
mixed and stained. 

The stain comes in many shades of brown from 
light to dark—weathered oak, Flemish oak and Eng- 
lish oak, are perhaps the most 
popular. 

After filling and_ staining 
give the floor a coat of white 
shellac. It is then ready for 
either finish—wax or varnish. 

For a high-gloss finish, two 
coats of good floor varnish are 
needed. Allow the first coat to 
dry thoroughly and harden be- 
fore the second coat is put on. 

A wax finish is inexpensive 
and easy to apply. This is 
applied over the shellac, and 
two coats are all that is 
needed. Use soft woolen cloth 
for applying and after wax is 
hard, polish with a weighted 
floor brush. 
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Brighten Up Your Home 


Secret of Beautiful Floors 
It’s to put them in perfect con- 
dition and keep them so. Worn 
places should be polished fre- 
quently with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax, Easy toapply and polish. 


Hot Dishes Won’t Mar 


If you polish your dining room 
table with Johnson’s Wax 
you will have no trouble 
with hot dishes. Wax 
protects and preserves varnish. 


It Removes Finger Prints 


Johnson’s Liquid Waxisthe ideal 
furniture polish. It imparts a 
hard, dry, oil-less polish which 
will not gather dust and lint or 
show finger prints. Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax takes all 
the drudgery from dusting, 


PREPARED V 
LIQUID_ 2 
ALP 


Polishing and Prese 
or nished Surfaces 


JOHNSON’ 


Pasjfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


[Bi ass room needs the brightening touch of Johnson’s Polishing 

Wax. It willrejuvenate your furniture, woodwork, floors and lino- 
leum and give your home that fine air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a velvety, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It cleans, polishes, preserves and protects— 


all in one operation. 


‘Comes in Three Convenient Forms 
Johnson’s Wax is conveniently put up in three forms—Paste, Liq- 


uid and Powdered. Use Johnson's Paste Wax for polishing floors of 


all kinds—wood, tile, marble, composition, linoleum, etc. Use John- 
son’s Liquid Wax for polishing your furniture, piano, woodwork, 
linoleum, leather goods, shoes and automobile. Johnson’s Powdered 
Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 
Insist Upon Johnson’s Polishing Wax—There is No Substitute. 
For Sale at All Good Stores 


S. GC: JOHNSON & SON, Dept. W. W. 12, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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Rejuvenates Woodwork 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is just 
the thing for polishing wood- 
work. It covers up mars and 
small scratches. Adds years to 
the life and beauty of varnish. 


A Preserver of Linoleum 
Polish your linoleum occasion- 
ally with Johnson’s Wax—It 
preventscracking—bringsout the 
patternand color—protects from 
wear—and makes cleaning easy. 


s Book on 
Home Beautifying 


This book contains practicalsug- 
gestions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and invit- 


ing. Explains how you can 
easily and economically refinish 
and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in perfect 
condition. It’s the work of ex- 
perts—profusely illustrated. 


We will send you this book free 
for the name of your dealer. 
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Woman’s World 


The Most Artistic Ideas in Embroidery Designs 


Hot Iron Transfer Patterns for Every Feminine Need 


F HOUSEIIOLD linens, dresses or underwear need 
just a touch of embroidery to make them different or 

if you are at a loss to know what to make for gifts, this 
page will serve as your dictionary for ready reference. 
Ilere you will fnd BASKETS for towels, cushions, 
card table covers, dresses, lunch cloths, pillowslips and 
handkerchiefs—YOKES for babies and grown-ups— 
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A BABY-CAP-—COLLAR AND CUFF SETS—SCAL- 
LOPS in three sizes—a featherstitched BORDER—AL- 
PHABETS in three sizes with two sets of each one— 
WREATHS for baby things—INITIAL FRAMES— 
DESIGNS FOR CHILDREN of butterflies, flower pots, 
eandles, ducks, etc. 

The hot iron transfer for these designs is 36 by 36 inches. 
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Price 30c. For 20c additional we will include 6 skeins of 
fast-colored floss with which to embroider in the following 
specially selected colors—yellow, blue, green, rose, black 
and white. For prompt delivery address your orders to 
the Christmas Department, Woman’s World, 107 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. Order the transfer by num- 
ber 12-22-270. 
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The Very Newest Thing in Bedroom Sets 


Designed Especially for Woman’s World 
Plan Bedroom Linens In Your gee Ee SUEUR 


Favorite Color. Scalloped Borders 
and Initials in Applique Lend 
Themselves to any Color Scheme 


HE alphabet in this set is in three sizes and is designed especially for appliqué with edges that 
can be turned under easily. Rose chambray is featured as it can be obtained in a soft attractive 
shade and launders well. Six yards of chambray will make the set, but to save piecing on the bed- 
spread it is better to have seven yards. This leaves a long strip of about one yard. The scallops are 
made by drawing around plates, taking care not to draw as deep a scallop asa half circle. The 
shallow scallop looks better than the full half circle. 


Bedspread. The spread is a piece of sheeting 96 by 100 inches. There are four- 
teen scallops on each side. Across the foot there are twelve scallops. Each scallop 
measures six inches from point to point. The corners are mitred as shown in the 
diagram below, the border forming a semi-circle at each corner. The scalloped bor- 
der is 634 inches deep at the points. 

Bolster. This is made of sheeting 28 by 100 inches. The scallops across it are 
the same as across the foot of the spread. There are four scallops on each of the two 
shorter sides. The border is the same depth as on the bedspread. 

Pillowcase. Made of tubing 21 by 35 inches. It has the scalloped band front 
and back, with the initial on the front. There are five scallops on each side, and Pillow 
from point to point each scallop measures 4% inches. The depth of the border is 
4% inches at the points. 

Pincushion. This ts an eight-inch circle 
of white linen. There are eight scallops which 
are not joined as the border is cut from one piece 
of goods. The scallops measure two inches 
from tip to tip. The scalloped band is 1% 
inches deep at the points. 

Bureau Cover. Made of white linen 44 by 20 
inches. The scallops are on three sides. There 
are nine scallops across the front and four scal- 
lops on each side. The scallops are 4% inches 
from point to point and the border is 334 inches 
deep at the points. 


Pbones 
YePr lem 
Barton 


Pincushion 


Bureau Cover 
on Bureau 


Large Towel 


Three sizes of initials 
are used. The largest is 
12 inches high by 8 inches 
across, and is used on 
the bedspread and bol- 
ster. The next size 7% 
inches by 41% inches is 
used for the pillow case, 
largetowel, bureau cover, 
boudoir pillow and laun- 
dry bag. The smallest 
size, 414 inches by 2% 
inches is used on the 
pincushion and guest 
towel 


Pillow 


f) | 


¢ 
Diagram of mitred corners r 
( ) Laundry Bag. Made of white repp, 26x31 inches. The rose border at the _ scallops each measuring 31% inches from point to point, The scalloped band rf ) 
bottom is eight inches deep. The top has 3% inch band of rose facing. The is 21% inches deep al the points and is used at each re 
draw strings are of white tape. Each scallop measures 54 inches from point Guest Towel. Made of huck toweling 14 by 25 inches. The scallops 
to point. are 234 inches from point to point and there are five across each end. The 
Boudoir Pillow. Made of white linen 24215 inches, with scallops front _ border is the same depth as the one for the large towel—2 14 inches, and is used & 
and back. There are five scallops at each end. Scallops are 31% inches from at both ends of the towel. ; te 
point to point. The rose border is 334 inches deep. In making the articles the sizes given, it is sometimes necessary to make the ) 
< Large Towel. Made of huck toweling 18 by 36 inches. There are five last scallop in the row a little longer or a little shorter than the others. 
+ 
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Rick Rack in Many Decorative Uses 


An Unusual Touch That Can be Given to 
Linens and Wearing Apparel at Small Expense 


By SADIE P. LE SUEUR 


The widths in which rick rack can be obtained range from less than 
one-eighth inch to an inch. Descriptions are given for each article be- 
ginning in the upper left-hand corner of the page. 

White Collar and Cuff Set. Rick rack 1 inch wide. An edge 
is turned on the organdy and the rick rack is stitched down the center 
on the machine to the organdy. Rick rack points which are on the 
under side of organdy are whipped to it and are outlined with black 
running stitches on right side. 

Blue Collar and Cuff Set. Rick rack \% inch. Blue linen has 
white rick rack sewed to it at points by machine. 

Child’s Hat. Rick rack 34 inch. Rick rack is sewed between 
edges of brim and between edges of crown. For beading, two pieces of Pre Pe 
rick rack are whipped together at the points and ribbons run through. ~— = pie : 

Diagram for cutting the hat is given on page 34. » / 4 

Handkerchiefs. Rick rack less than 4 inch. Points are whipped of 
to a hemstitched handkerchief . The lavender one has a bow knot of Pile 
rick rack stitched down. Pink one has daisies of 5 points of rick rack ~ 
with a deeper shade French knot centcr. The green has orange flowers +f£, rig 
with brown French knot centers. The*blue has buttonhole wheel flowers an paras ice ya! fi < 
with lazy daisy leaves. bo © FV on ~~ / E 

Porch Pillow—Poppy Design. Rick rack 34 inch. White linen j ) at WT 
13x17 inches, has poppies patched on with rick rack. The braid is a \ 4 
caught down with a single stitch of black at points, using 3 strands of [=== = ; es 
floss. Rose hem is of double material and is 134 inches wide, finished. \ re. 
It is edged with rick rack on 3 sides in the same way. 5 ae = al a 

Rose Linen Towel. Rick rack 34 inch. Rose edge of towel is —— a Pe? 
1% inches wide finished. Diagram shows wrong side of rick rack 


ee oe On right side stitches give the appearance of pink dots in Rick rack braid is a happy soluiton far these 


The wrong side of the insertion on the rose towel is Table Set of Linen Crash. Centerpiece, oval hot dish mat, “% round table set of linen crash as it can be curved to 
shown above. The two pieces of rick rack are stitched pound plate mat, bread and butter and tumbler mats. Rick rack 1 inch fit large and small doilies. 
tcgether and to the linen with rose floss. wide, caught with lazy daisy stitches on inside edges, is buttonholed on 
outside edges with No. 5 perle cotton. On the wrong side raw edge of 
linen is turned up under rick rack and whipped fo it. 

White Apron. Rick rack 44 inch. Braid is sewed to apron on 
very edge of points by machine. 

Green Apron. Rick rack 1 inch. For daisies fold points of rick 
rack to center until you have 7 petals. Centeris a button covered with 
yellow crochet. Start with chain of 4 and work around until it is size 
of button, widening a little each time, Crochet 1 row for edge without 
widening. For back of button put in several more rows, narrowing 
each time by leaving out stitches. Tack button in center. Stem is 
chainstitch, leaves, outline stitch. 

Pillowslip with Crocheted Edge. Directions for the pillow- 
slip edge of crochet and rick rack at the foot of the page are given on 
page 34. 
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coces BE a §24\\\ Ten Cents Will Bring You O. N. T. Book 
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oar smoothness, and reliability are the qualities 
which have endeared O.N.T. Mercerized Crochet 
to needleworkers everywhere. 


CONTENTS 


Arachne Collar and Cuff Set. . 17 
Cleopatra Stockings......... 14 
Fern Collar and Cuff Set.. .. 

Fleur de Lis Centerpiece.. 
Pillow Cases and Sheet.. 
Scarf... 

Towel .. 

Himalaya Collar and Cuffs. 13,2 

Jewel Luncheon Set . 

Netherland Centerpiece. 

Nokomis Centerpiece... .. 
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.12, 19, 20 


Pillow Cases and Sheets. .. . 
Rose Centerpiece. ... 
Rose Leaf Carriage Veil. 

Doilies. .. 
Trinity Collar and — 

Cuff Set. 

Desig ict als 

Pillow Cases. 

and Sheet.....11 
Instruction Page 21 
Invisible Joining 5 


Buy from your dealer or send us 
ten cents for O.N.T. Book No. 9 
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the Hosiery Problem 
T) hrough a Woman's Eyes 


One of the oldest symbols of woman’s work is 
the family darning basket. Indicating the kind of 
hosiery people had to put up with. 


Until Allen A came along with the wearer in view 
instead of the factory. 
Wearing service instead of repairs. 


Allen A Black Cat Hosiery is uniform in quality— 
season after season, whenever you go back for more 
of the same good hosiery. 


Uniform in money’s. worth, too, kind for kind 
and price for price all along the line. 


So that whether you buy Silk, or Lisle, or Wool, 
or Cotton—for yourself, for the menfolks, for the 
children—the price will be right for the kind you buy. 


* * * 


In short, this Master Brand Allen A is added to 
the Black Cat name to signify the personal respon- 
sibility of the makers back of every pair of this 
celebrated Hosiery. 

Responsibility to your dealer—and, through him, 
responsibility to you. 


THE ALLEN A COMPANY—KENOSHA, WIS. 
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No. 9829-W. SET OF BABY DOLL’S 
Clothes, consisting of dress, cap, bib, romp- 
ers, Shirt and drawers. The pattern is cut 
in sizes for doll 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 22 
inches high. For material requirements, 
see pattern envelope. 

No. 1343-W. A PRETTY APRON Makes 
a Most Acceptable Xmas Gift. Cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch material 
with 8% yards binding. 

No. 1600-W. A SET OF BOUDOIR 
CAPS which includes three different styles. 
The thrifty woman will find this pattern 
an excellent opportunity to use small rem- 
nants of silk and ribbon to make attractive, 
yet inexpensive gifts. -For material re- 
quirements, see pattern envelope. Pattern 
comes in one size. 

Transfer Pattern No. 
only. 

No. 1597-W. Includes “Jimmy Boy,” 
“Weeny Puppy Dog” and ‘‘Weeny Willie.” 
These soft, cuddlesome toys are certain to 
be appreciated by the kiddies. They are 
very economical, too, for they can be made 
from discarded cotton or woolen stockings 
or socks, Some more elaborate ones are 
made from gay colored silk socks, The 
pattern comes in one size. For material 
requirements, see pattern envelope. 

No. 1598-W. Includes ““Weeny Winnie,” 
“Weeny Pussy’ and ‘“Weeny Bunny.” 
These toys can also be made of stockings 
that have outlived their usefulness. The 
pattern cuts in one size. For material re- 
quirements, see pattern envelope. 

No. 9907-W. A SMART SCHOOL 
FROCK. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 


633-W—in blue 


World 


Woman’s 


Trans o3535W 


1600-w 


Set of Toys /SIEw. 


j 


years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 36-inch 
material with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1596-W. THE “FLAPPER DOLL” 
has become quite a favorite in toyland this 
year. They cost so little to make if un- 
bleached muslin is used for the doll and 
calico or cretonne for the dress. Cut in 
one size. For material requirements, see 
pattern envelope. 

No. 1300-W. The Middy and Pleated 
Skirt is Always Good Style for School Wear. 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards 36-inch dark ma- 
terial with 15% yards 36-inch light ma- 
terial. 

No. 1527-W. THE SEMI-COAT FROCK 
is Quite the “Rage’’ This Season. Cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 44- 
inch material with 6% yards banding. 

No. 1517-W. A YOUTHFUL MODEL. 
Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 
16 requires 3 yards 40-inch material. 

Transfer Pattern No. 604-W.—in yellow 
only. 

No. 1570-W. BERTHA COLLARED 
FROCKS Are Very Fashionable. Cut in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards 36-inch material with 4 yards 
braid. 

No. 1523-W. Make His Pajamas Your- 
self and Save Money. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches breast 
measure. Size 36 requires 5 yardea 36-inch 
material. 

No. 1584-W. A NEAT HOUSE DRESS. 
Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 3% yards 36- 
inch material, % yard 36-inch contrasting. 
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Smart Styles for the Entire Family 


No. 9375-W. AN EXCELLENT SHIRT 
PATTERN. Cut in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 
14%, 15, 15%, 16, 16%, 17, 17%, 18, 18% 
and 19 inches neck measure. Size 14% 
requires 34% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 1514-W. THE POPULAR COSTUME 
SLIP. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 25% yards 36- or 40-inch material. 


No. 1233-W. A PRETTY COMBINA- 
TION. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 


yards 30- or 40-inch material with 3% 


yards lace and 2 yards ribbon. 

No. 1200-W. A SMART OVERBLOUSE. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 36- 
inch material with % yard binding. 

No. 1495-W. A HANDY COVER-ALL 
APRON OR HOUSE DRESS. Cut in sizes 
small, Medium and large. The small size 
requires 34% yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 32-inch contrasting for trimming 
bands. 

No. 1438-W. THE POPULAR COMBINA- 


TION OF CONTRASTING MATERIALS. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38;°40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 24 
yards 36-inch light material with 2% yards 
36-inch dark material. 


No. 1454-W. A PRETTY MORNING 
FROCK. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure.’ Size 36 requires 
3 yards 36-inch material with % yard. 27- 
inch contrasting and 5% yards binding. 


No. 1255-W. A “COMFY” SLEEPING 
GARMENT. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 


12 years. 
material. 

No. 1474-W. BECOMING LINES FOR 
THE MATURE FIGURE. Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 36- 
inch material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 1287-W. A CUTE BLOOMER 
FROCK FOR THE WEE MISS. Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
2% yards 36-inch material with % yard 
36-inch contrasting and 3 yards ribbon for 
sash. : 


Size 8 requires 254 yards 36-inch 
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Gifts you can make 
yourself 


IFTS which you can make with 

Le Page’s are inexpensive, use- 
ful and dainty, and are described in 
our book, * Le Page’s Glue—the 
Handy Helper for Making and 
Mending.” It will be worth your 
while to send for a free copy today. 
It is a book that will be useful for 
mending as well as for making. It 
has a chapter on amusing children on 
rainy days. But just as a sample 
here are two gifts you can make, 


The basis of an attractive desk 
set is a sheet of heavy cardboard, a 
sheet of blotting paper and a rem- 
nant of figured cretonne or brocade. 
Triangular pockets of the cretonne 
or brocade are fitted over the cor- 
ners of the cardboard and LePaged 
to the under side. “Then the corners 
of the blotting paper fit into these 
pockets, 

At a stationery store, buy inex- 
pensive articles which properly be- 
long with a desk set and decorate with 
bits of the same cretonne or brocade, 
fastened in place with LePage’s. 

Candy boxes of simple or inter- 
esting shapes may be covered with 
flowered cretonne. A little pad of 
flannel or cotton LePaged on the 
cover under the cretonne adds to its 
finished appearance. Then LePage 
the wrong side of the cretonne and 
draw tight and smooth all over. 
These boxes, as you readily guess, 
are for handkerchiefs, jewelry, rib- 
bons, combings. 

Send today for a copy of the Le- 
Page’s Glue book. Address: Russia 


Cement Company, 45 Essex Avenue, 
Gloucester, 


Mass. 


Désigns 
and 
Directions 
by 
Sadie P. 
Le Sueur 


A Knitted Sweater Vest 


The directions are for 38 to 40 chest. 


ROWN yarn is used for the body with a tan border and 
brown buttons 
The neck line slopes upward in the back to protect the 


eollar and for warmth. 


Back—Cast on 90 sts, k 1 row and p 1 row for 9% inches. 
Knit across and bind off 5 on the return. 
KX even until back from 
Decrease for shoulder 1 st at 
each end of every row until there are 20 sts left and bind off. 
K 1 row, p 1 row for 9% 
Then bind off 5 sts for armhole at right side. De- 
P 1 row. 
Decrease at each end of knitted row for 
purled row. 


Then bind off 5 sts. 
Decrease 1 st at each end 10 times. 
lower edge measures 17 inches. 


Front (left)—Cast on 60 sts. 
inches. 
crease 1 st for front at left side. 
armhole. P 1 row. 
5 rows. Do not decrease on the 


armhole—decrease 1 st at front for 5 rows. 
Decrease 1 st for shoulder at armhole eaeh 
row of knitting and purling until there are 4 sts left—bind off. 
Sew up shoulder seams 


sides for 6 inches. 


Make other front to correspond. 
and under arm seams. 
Band for Bottom of Vest: 


K plain until required length (in this model 41 inches). 


on bottom of vest. 
Bands for Armholes: 


required length (in this model 20 inches). 


armholes. - 


Bands for Fronts: Cast on 8 sts (tan) k plain 4 ribs 
(8 rows)* k 2 sts, bind off 3 sts, k 3 sts. 
K plain 2% inches. 
Then k plain the 


east on 3 sts, k 2 sts. 
times, making 5 buttonholes. 


to go around neck and down pight side 


model). Sew on. 


With tan wool east on 10 sts. 


Cast on 6 sts (tan) k plain the 


Bind off 3 sts at 


Knit even at 
Then k even both 


Sew 


Join ends, sew on 


Next row k 38 sts, 
Repeat from * °3 
required length 


(54 inches in this 


Ties Are Always Appreciated 


Materials: 1% balls blue silk, % 
ball blue and brown mixed fiber silk, 
No. 9 needle. 

Size: Long end 15 inches—narrow 
2 inches—neek band 15 inches—broaden 
2 inches—short end 9 inches. 

Long End: With double thread eh 
21, turn, de in 2nd st from hook, 19 
more de, ch 1, turn, repeat first row 4 
times, ech 1 turn. 

6th Row: One de, then 2 de in 3rd 
and 4th de of 2nd row. This makes a 
stitch giving an embroidered effect 
ealled the satin stiteh, 5 de, 2 satin 


10° 


THs is perhaps the most interesting fashion 
torte obtainable. In addition to over 300 
styles for women, girls, children, and men, it 
contains four pages of embroidery designs, three 


pages of styles worn by Photoplay Stars, a 
course in dressmaking, and valuable articles tell- 
ing the stout woman how to dress so as to take 


Our New Book of 
Fall and Winter Fashions 


st, 5 de, 2 satin st, 2 de, ch 1, turn, 5 
rows plain de. 

12th Row: Four de, 2 satin st, 6 
de, 2 satin st, 5 de, ch 1, turn. Con- 
tinue from beginning for 15 inches. 

To Narrow: Skip the 3rd de from 
each end of row for 2 rows, 4 rows plain 
de. Repeat until you have 9 sts left 
for neck band, then crochet plain de for 
15 inches. 

To Broaden: Make 2 de in 3rd de 
from each end of row for 2 rows, 4 rows 
plain de, repeat until you have 19 sts, 
then finish the same as long end. 


10° 


off thirty pounds in a how the very 
slim woman can appear heavier, and what colors 
are most suitable for the blonde, the brunctte, 
ete. The price is l0e per copy. Address your 
order to 


Fashion Dept., Woman’s World 


fectlyin color. Leather 


Woman’s World 


No. 218 is ome of 
the most popular of 
the Unico Models. 


Felt Slippers 
jor the whole family 


Tuy go padding about on 
ice-cold floors in your bare 
feet? Unico Felt Slippers give | 
snug comfort and warm protec- © 
tion against cold floors and floor 
drafts. 


At going-to-bed time and at | 
getting-up time, every member 
of the family will appreciate . 
them. They are so handy to get 
into, so comfortable -and so | 
warm. Think of those times in © 
the dark middle of the night 
when baby’s crying must be an- © 
swered, or a window must be 
closed; or in the morning when — 
the furnace fire must be tended. | 


Unico Felt Slippers are made 
in a variety of attractive styles 
and colors to suit everyone. 
Write for the name of the dealer © 
in your town 

DEALERS: Write for catalog 
~~ OuTING SHoe Company 

530 Allantic Ave. 


~Manning 
UNICO 


(pronounced U-NEE- -KO) 


FELT SLIPPERS | 


No. 5024. Moccasin 
style of Unico, es pecially 
for men. Noiseless and 
soft padded sole. 
No. 4200. Attractive 
Juliet style with fluffy 


plush trimmings that 
match the shoe per- 


sole and heel. 


No. 3620. Children’s 
bootee with a noiseless 
and soft padded sole. 
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‘New F let ene 


By MRS. WILL T. PERRY 


across. Searf 45 by 18 inches. 
For Insets: Start at bottom 
with 24 ch, te in 4th st from hook, te in 
next 20 sts, ch 12, turn, te in 4th st 
from hook, 9 te in next 9 st, 7 sp over 
22 te. Increase 10 
te on opposite end 
of 2nd row by mak- 
ing a dtc on last te, 
then a * dtc in base 
of loop of previous 
dte, repeat from * 
until you have 10 
te, ch 12, turn, fol- 
low block pattern, 
increasing each row 
at both ends for 13 
rows. To decrease, 
omit spaces at ends 
of rows, ending 
with 1 sp at top. 
Edges: Finished 
with machine hem- 
stitching. Make 1 
row of de, 1 row of 
sp, 1 row of de, 
with p over 
every 3rd te. 


GC ENTERPIECE measures 24 inches 


Abbreviations 
used on pages 
34 and 35 

Sp, space: 
Chain 2, skip 2 
sts, te in next. 

CH st, chain 
stitch: A series 
of stitches or 
loops, each 
drawn with the 
hook through 
the stitch pre- 
eeding. 

D ec, double 
crochet: Hav- 
ing a stitch on 
needle, insert 
hook in work, 
take up thread 
and draw 
through, thread 
over again and 
draw through 
the two stitches on needle. 

T c, treble crochet: Thread over 
needle, hook through work, thread over 
and draw through work, making three 


stitches on needle, over and draw 
through two, over and draw through re- 
maining two. 

D tc, double triple crochet: Thread 
over twice before insertion of hook in 
work, then proceed as in treble crochet. 

+h ceerepeat* 
means to go back 
and repeat the in- 
structions between 
the stars. 

P, picot: A picot 
is made by joining 
the last four of any 
number of stitches 
in a ring by work- 
ing a double in 
ehain, counting 
from the hook. 

Sl st: Slip stitch. 


Child’s Hat 
on page 3 

To make the 
child’s hat on page 
30 eut 4 circles— 
3 pink and 1 white, 
each 11 inches. 
A pink one is 
the top of the 
hat (Figure 1 at 
the bottom of 
this page). Two 
pink ones and 
the white one 
have a_ circle 
eut out of cen- 
ter (Figure 2 at 
bottom of page). 
The white one is 
the facing of 
the brim and 
the two pink 
ones are the up- 
per part of brim 
and lower part 
of crown. 

This style of 
hat may be 
duplicated in 
French flannel 
or velvet to 
match the 
child’s coat. The 
edge may be finished with a buttonhole 
stitch using yarn or heavy silk floss, rib- 
bon or a roll of velvet may be used for 
trimming the crown. 


Pillow Case Edging of Crochet and Rickrack 
Illustrated on page 30 


_Upper part: Row 1, S st in point of 
rickrack * ch 5. s st in next point, ch 5, s 
st in next point, ch 5, draw loop through 
each of next 4 points, then take off ali 
loops on needle at once, keeping close and 
tight as possible to keep 4 points together, 
ch 2, skip 2 of last 5 ch, s st in next ch, 
ch 3, s st in next point. Repeat from *. 

Row 2. Ch 6 * te in center of 5 ch vf 
first row, ch 3, te in st on point, ch 3, tc 
in same place, ch 3, te in center of 5 ch, 
ch 3, te in each of next 2 points, ch 3, 
repeat from *. 

Row 3. Ch 6 * tc in te, ch 3, s st be- 


Diagram for 
cutting fe 
childs hat [ 

trimmed § 
with rick 
rack on page 
80. The di- 
rections are 


tween next t c, ch 3 te in next te, ch_3, 4d 
te (over twice) in center between 2 tec, 


ch 3. Repeat from *. 
Lower Part. ist and 2nd rows same as 
upper part. Row 3. * Single crochet in 


where 2 tc join, ch 3, te in tc, ch 3, te in 
tc, ch 3, tc in tc, ch 3, te in te, ch 3, se in 
where 2 te join together. Repeat from *. 
Row 4. * 4 de in ist sp; 1 dc in tc, p of 
ch 3, 4 de in next sp, 1 de in tc, 4 de in 
sp, 1 de in te, ch 5. S st in 5th de back, 
4 de over ch, p of ch 3, 4 de in same ch, 
4 de in next sp, 1 de in te, p of ch 3, 4 dcin 
next sp. Repeat from *. 
inn 


given above 
and the di- 
mensions of 
the four 
circles which 
make the hat 
are shown at 
left. 


Fig. 2 


Monthly Book of 


Fashions, 100 Clever \_ 
Styles Every Month 


ET us tell you how you can 
L get this helpful, interesting 
style book free every month. 
Each issue will bring you a hun- 
dred style suggestions and valu- 
able fashion notes. 

No matter whether you want 
to make a simple house dress, an 
elaborate evening gown, some 
dainty underthings, or _ suits, 
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dresses and rompers for your lit- 
tle ones, you can always turn 
confidently to this fashion bulletin 
for style ideas that are prac- 
tical as well as beautiful and up- 
to-date. 


Don’t miss this wonderful op- 
portunity of gaining this fashion 
service absolutely without cost. 


Fashion Bulletin of 
The School of Modern Dress 


Write at once for your first issue. 
It contains all the leading styles of the 
season, coats, suits, capes, 
dresses, underwear, chil- 
dren’s clothes—100 de- 
lightful styles. With your 
free copy of the Fashion 
Bulletin we will send you 
also a large handsome 
book telling all about 


The NEW WAY COURSE 
in Fashionable 


Clothes-Making 


Women everywhere are 
learning to make beauti- 
ful clothes at home in this 
remarkable new, quick 
way. 

To all women who are 
troubled and _ perplexed 
about dressing suitably 
and stylishly on limited in- 
comes, this NEW WAY 
COURSE of The School of Modern 
Dress has come with both the promise 
and the fulfilment of better clothes at 
much smaller cost. 


rose 


The School of Modern Dress is an 
institution founded for the purpose of 
teaching the simplest, most practical, 
most up-to-date methods of clothes- 
making to the woman in the home—the 
woman who has no time or money tc 
waste. 

It teaches you the quickest, easiest 
and most satisfactory methods of cut- 
ting, fitting and finishing fashionable 
clothes. It teaches you new rapid ways 
of accomplishing in one hour what for- 
merly took a whole evening! 

Through this simplified method even 
the woman who never sewed before can 
quickly learn how to make pretty 
clothes at home. 


Make Money at Home 

And in addition to quickly teaching 
you professional methods of designing, 
cutting and finishing stylish clothes for 
yourself, The School of Modern Dress 
also provides the opportunity for you to 
become financially independent—to have 
an income of you. <-vn to do with as 
you want. Let us tell you all about the 
money-making possibilities it offers you. 


Find out how to get 
this Modiste’s Outfit 


Eo ROECE 


Six Smart Garments Free 

Not only does The School of Modern 
Dress teach the newest, 
most up-to-date and rapid 
methods of sewing, but it 
is the only school that fur- 
nishes its students with 
free materials and trim- 
mings necessary to make 
garments taught in the 
course. 

You receive _ sufficient 
material and trimming 
during the course to make 
a smart collar-and-cuff 
set, a dainty chemise, a 
handsome blouse, a useful 
house dress, a convenient 
“over-all” apron and a 
stylish afternoon frock. 


Also, a Free 
Modiste’s Outfit 


You will receive also 
free, a handsome Oriental sewing bas- 
ket containing all the sewing equipment 
you require—a real modiste’s outfit, and 
if you act promptly a fine dress and 
skirt form will be yours without charge. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about this wonderful way to make 
clothes—and to make money. You will 
also find out about the new, easy way 
to make hats at home, for yourself and 
others. 

Write this very minute for the Fash- 
ion Bulletin and full information. It 
places you under no obligation what- 
ever. Clip and mail the coupon without 
delay. 


The School of Modern Dress, Inc. 
Dept. 512, 821 Jefferson St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Schoo! of Modern Dress, Inc. 
Dept. 512, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


You may send me, free, the Fashion Bulletin of The 
Schoo) of Modern Dress and also the large, handsome 
book telling all about the remarkable NEW WAY Course 
in Fashionable Clothes-Making. I want to know how J 
can get the free Dress Form, free Oriental Work Basket 
with equipment, and materials for six garments free. 
This places me under no obligation whatever, I am par- 
ticularly interested in, 


C1 Millinery 0 Dressmaking 


Name 


Address 


City... 
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Sylvia of the Stubbles |p OD 34 Sep) 
(Continued from page 19) MATERIALS 
Pee eee| > YY. MAT 
in want, knowing that the shadow of 
the disgrace must be blighting your From Americas Original 
- And Most Famous Fabric Shop 


lives, as the worry of it was crushing 
mine.” She held out her hands with a 
gesture of despair. “I used to think 
when Sylvia talked about the Dragon, 


; We wish we had an op to 
and its fiery breath, so many years ago, ot ed, Ton ate 


how little did she dream that she had tr ped tet Meee our great big five 
nearly guessed the truth.” story establishment, as large as many de- 
paremens ee yet soe Fee oe: line » 
: —Dress Nabrics—and show her e 
“ eae ed ADDY JIM reached uP and took riads of beautiful goods we have nto 
soi > eat her hand. “I am sorry that you for her at almost unbelievable prices. 
a had to know it all—that you have had : Here she would see every good new fabric of 
ae to suffer—” silk, wool and cotton, from the leadin; 
Sylvia and the stranger had been at ive aiiiereat coum eae ae ee 
: standing by, mute spectators of the little We are saving money for thousands. 
: seene, like a spell-bound audience at a ; We can save money for you. 
| play. But now the stranger stepped | JM Check or Money, Order must agrompany al 
forward. “In my business I’ve met up i promptly refunded. Orders sent same day 
with some queer coincidences, but this received, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
For the Children CN is about the queerest. Might I see the $2.00 All Silk Satin, $1.39 a Yard 
confession, please?” ; Every woman, will want at least, one dress of 
; There was silence in the little room, ee ee ores Deere Maar —_—_ 
Apple Minute Tapioca P . ees save for the crackling of the fire, as it new evening’ shade ‘ppropriate, for 
Pare and quarter six tart apples. ae See pg snapped merrily, and cast a rosy cre pan and ne Oe set ce 
d ith cup sugar, 24 teaspoonful salt, 1 tea- E ; Sse edt BS F waite oi 
spoonful of ciandmon or nutmeg, and butter. Cook 4 No Sc Ki Psd ea ge tn ieot im na three who $2.69 Taffeta Silks, $1.69 a Yard 
15 minutes }4 cup Minute Tapioca, pinch salt and i ' and t L€ one who read. — A positive ssving of $1.00 on every yard. A 
quart hot water in double boiler. Pour over apples “This clears you, entirely, Mr. Gray- most beautiful silk: rich. lustrous, extra 
ped eae they are soft. Serve with cream more,” said the detective as he finished a st 6 
the last line. “If I may take it with Barty frocks: in st street and afternoon colorings. 
. 2 , , > = . ” . Changeadle colors for 
The tart taste of the apple and the delicate ee “ = ioe eps “a ee ro Saas Graperion. end fancy work. G6 inches wide 
flavor of Minute Tapioca are a delightful com- a his pa, oui: one ‘Sylvia seamaiie $1.79 Faille Rep, $1.00 a Yard 
bination. Minute Tapioca too is an energy- with hands clasped tightly at her breast, A mmasnifcent hoary fuk) Sr anaes 
building food. It requires no soaking and 1s her cheeks flushed, and golden hair in Suche, wide Note Oe oe ee 
thoroughly cooked in 15 minutes. Identify 1 it wind-tossed curls about her face. be .00 a yard it is an exceptional value, 
ff ~ “There’s one thing I would like to || $2.25 All Silk Georgette, $1.49 Yard 
by the red package with the blue band. ask, though, and that is, how the young ‘z te Leet on Bure silk. extra heavy quality, 
- i i x x y he know ?” 
pega forsche neu Mnutgahani ss, Ros a Meee oat Tooked at Sylvia; then, sur- | $200 Hudson Sealette Plush $450 Yard 
a ee = ciee q ; prised not to have realized before, that Tok like the, real fur “Sictca heoty plas Set 
. : Soo : : bett th t 5 
Minute Tapioca Co., 1214 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. yin as really she who had saved Daddy better grade than, yl. ¢< 2 ee 
eget of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca “Tt was the .Pictare,” she explained a Seatac chifon van fers 
= wear. n t . 
= 3 ———— see eae eae eee breathlessly. d seen it once in the Lael ge ey Bon of, our biggest values, 
Lonely Lrdy’s room, but I had forgot- $25.00 V. Porti $16.98 Pai 
ten. When I found one like it in the attic, SB errant i elour iy clone ta teammates 
and Daddy Jim told me about it, I bination colors. Rose and blue, blue and 
QUESTION ° tried so hard to think where I had seen cn curtain 36x90 inches, sey AY <i 
C that man before. But I couldn’t remem- | $3.00 Best Drapery Velour, $1.98 Yard 
eB ber. Then when I saw you here’— S G4 -tuchea widA “All the\/Gactabidiiindian. 
Set : Ms ; 
How can I serve a good mince turning to the detective— and knew Aegan Atco ae eee us. Superior 
9 that Daddy Jim would have to go to 8Sc Sunfast Draperies se Tard 
s a . . . 
prison, I was too frightened to think Yard wide. Solid col oie 
pie at small cost: i any more. I suppose I—I was praying, and gold. ‘Thin. well knows drapery, ya 
but something just seemed to tell me! ae, hs reloe ta 9 bareain. worly walla, 
{ had to remember—and I did!” iieass splliey selers wucaene a 
ANS WER : J “Well, it was a pretty lucky ‘remem- Dress Materials packed in beautiful Christmas 
e ber,’”’ said the man gravely, shaking gy S% FREES desired, 
hands with them all. 2 HANDKERCHIEFS 
The very lowest cost the very When he had left, Sylvia stole softly : FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
? from the room, leaving Daddy Jim and i $1.00.Finest Venise Lace Handkerchi 
least am ount of work and th the Lonely Lady sitting by the fire, deranged Cao ae 
a e€ q talking softly and very earnestly. She Made of finest imported tissue batiste with 
b e e did not think they would miss her just barter fun Dares Secee dante Toe ond 
very best mince pies are all pos- then, Feadiy, ey €L00 8 ‘cee for” thape” ye we 
a ain ‘istmas B 
; , ' i * : e ‘ fm 3 for $1.00 postage prepaid, yi 7 
sible with Or a chilly, rainy evening a week Men’s 50c Colored Border Handkerchiefs of 
f later, when the wind was blowing = a with woven came -popders, Spi 
a fine spring rain against the window $3 box of 6 for only $1.6 LOKIOae 


if ~ a | panes, and Daddy Jim had had to make § Orders for Above ‘Must Be In Our 
I ONE ( } a trip to one of the neighbor’s, Sylvia a Hands Not Later Than February 1st 
4k vf sat alone before the grate fire, and as ‘| Department B-3 
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taught her—something about ‘Oh, pile 2 ; 
Newark. New Jersey 


‘““LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” a bright fire.” 
She knelt by the hearth and began to 


pop some corn. It was a rite that 


(RE package is ample for a good sized mince pie. seldom failed to cheer her; she always 
There is no waste and all the ingredients have Ff felt as if she were a great magician 
been carefully selected and mixed in our model kitchens. [ a ‘ies could set free the souls of the little 
, | rown kernels and turn them into 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY seats ‘fd lovely Fairy Things. The wind outside 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. wage and the popping corn within prevented 
: her from hearing anyone coming until 
the door opened and closed, and Doctor é 
Billy stood in the room. oe Hose Supporters 
“Popcorn!” he exclaimed. “Good!” _and Corset Sew-Ons' 
Sylvia passed him some from the big RL for Ladies and Children Six months\ 
earthen bowl. Pee Fan ae een Springs cive more, easy and 
“You’re always offering substitutes,” No Way Hoxe Supporter Harness, lo 
he complained, looking at her reproach- Boe. 
fully. “It’s my heart, not my tummy, te eet Pacnd direc Si 
that’s hungry, Sylvia. Has Ralph Den- eatce i 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Sylvia of the Stubbles 


(Continued from page 36) 


ver been here lately?”” He looked about 
the room as if he half expected to see 
the “red-headed kid,” as he called him, 
hiding behind some of the furniture. 

“Yesterday,” nodded Sylvia. 

“Oh!” grunted Doctor Billy, glumly, 
then quickly, as an afterthought, “You 
aren’t expecting him tonight, are you? 
Because if you are, I’ll go.” 

“No—I’m not,” said Sylvia vehe- 
mently. “He’s been rather pestering me 
lately, but I don’t think he’ll come 
again—I hope not.” 

“Pestering you! You hope not! Syl- 
via! Then you really don’t ”? Doc- 
tor Billy held out both hands excitedly, 
and Sylvia with a rosy flush overspread- 
ing her face, filled them full of flaky 
popeorn. “Sylvia of the Stubbles, look 
at me,” commanded Doctor Billy. 

Sylvia’s eyes did not waver as they 
met his, but it took all her strength and 
pride to keep them smiling and indiffer- 
ent, and to still the frantic throbbing 
of her heart before his steady, search- 


Pah Happy 
Chrisimas Day 


A real Bissell’s for Mother 
A toy Bissell’s for Mary 


Same old Sunday Salad 


SPRINKLED! 


Mother sprinkles cocoanut 


ing gaze. 
HREE generations of housewives have “No signs!” sighed Doctor Billy e 
swept with Bissell’s, using more than all moodily. ae g p 
other makes combined. Sweepers are not, as “Signs of what?” asked Sylvia. an Tel nS SU reme 


mary suppose, all alike. For instance, only 
Bissell’s has the famous ‘‘Cyco” principle, 
which always brings the brush in correct con- 
tact with rug or carpet, giving longer wear, more 


“Oh, nothing,” he replied, dumping 
the popcorn back into the bowl. “I’ve 


just got into a habit of talking to my- Some WOMEN rule their 


Sunday salad tasted likea 
brand new dish! 


thorough sweeping, smoother operation. 


Even where there is an electric cleaner for 
cleaning, the modern home still demands Bissell’s 
sweeper for sweeping. Bissell’s makes a Christmas 
gift of genuine utility, spread over every day in 


the year, usually lasting 12 years. 


BISSELVS 


“‘Cyco’’ Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 
$5 to $7.50 (other models for less) 


Play size Bissell’s—that really sweep—make 
delightful gifts for little girls and teach tidy 
habits. At a quarter and up. All Bissell’s a 


little more in some sections. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
228 Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


No one can give as 
much for so little 
money as Kal- 
amazoo manu- 
facturers ship- 
ping direct from 
factory to you, 
Send for our new 
book — showing 
blue. and gray 
porcelain enamel 
ranges, heating stoves, 
etc. Easy payments. 
0 days tnal, money 
ack guarantee. Pipes 
less Furnaces $52.95 andup. 
Ask for Catalog No. 179 
KalamazooStoveCo, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Vl 
‘A Kalamazog 


~ Direct to You 


———\ 


i 
aS 
} Worthy Keen Kutter 


scissors and shears are so useful 

that as gifts they will arouse grate- 

ful remembrance for many a 
Christmas to come. 


"The recollection of QUALITY remains long after 


the PRICE is forgotten™” —E. C. Simmons 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE Co. 


KEEN KUTTER 


self. Don’t mind anything I say or do,” 
putting on his raincoat. 

“You’re not going!” exclaimed Syl- 
via. ‘You've only just come!” 

“I know. I hadn’t seen you for so 
long, I—missed you—and as I had to 
come out here to the Stubbles to make 
a sick eall, and had time for a mere 
peep at you, I thought I’d stop a sec- 
ond.” 


The Sunset Road 

It was June again—a June of blue 
and golden days and moonlit, flower-fra- 
grant nights; June bursting with bloom 
and color, light and laughter; June 
athrill with joy and happiness for Syl- 
via. 

Commencement was over. The last 
anxicus examination had been crammed 
through ; the last school song sung; the 
fast class cheer given; the last earnest- 
eyed Senior congratulated—and Sylvia’s 
high school days were ended. 

And then, while the tender, bewitch- 
ing glamour of June magic still lingered 
over everything, there was a wonderful 
wedding at the Big House on the Hill, 
for the Dragon whose shadow had dark- 
ened the Lonely Lady’s doorway for so 
many years, and whose fiery breath 
Daddy Jim had often felt, had been 
slain, and Daddy Jim and the Lonely 
Lady, who was to be lonely no longer, 
were to be two of the happiest persons 
in all the world. 


N THD wedding day, the hospitable 
rooms of the Big House on the Hill 
had been thrown open to all of the 
Stubble-folk, from feeble old Petey 
Swanson, whose rheumatism rarely let 
him hobble far from his room back of the 
little store, now, to the Tiniest Tweeney, 
whose ten years rested importantly on 
his shoulders on this festive occasion. 
Everybody at the Stubbles came, and 
from the Big Brown House at Fairmont 
came the Joneses, Hannah and old Doc- 
tor Lynn, holding his young grandson's 
hands and beaming with pride. 

Doctor Billy was best man, and Syl- 
via the only bridesmaid. And a very 
lovely bridesmaid she was with her 
fluffy dress the delicate color of a wild 
rose petal, her eyes like stars, and a 
bouquet of white roses from the Poet’s 
grave. She would have no other flow- 
ers, for she felt, somehow, that those 
roses brought a message from the Poet, 
and she gave them to the happy bride 
afterwards, as the Poet’s gift. 

After the guests, bounteously fed with 
good things to eat, and with something 


to talk about for many a day, had gone, . 


Sylvia and Doctor Billy followed Daddy 
(Continued on page 38) 


kitchens and some kitch- 
ens rule their women. 


At our house there is no 
doubt about the matter. Mother 
is queen and, believe me, she 
reigns. 


I’d been out doors all Sun- 
day afternoon and was as hun- 
gry as a bear. About half-past 
five I went into the kitchen 
wondering how I could ever 
wait until supper time. 


When I saw mother fixing 
up the same old Sunday salad 
out of this and that, I was 
disappointed. 


But only for a moment—for 
after it was ali made she 
sprinkled it with Dromedary 
Cocoanut and that same old 


Mother says thereis no trick 
in the kitchen which is simpler 
or more effective than this— 
sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut 
over the old dishes and the old 
dishes become new. 


One minute Sprinkle 
recipes 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoarut on 
Brown Betty pudding jus~ >defore 
taking from oven. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Coccaut in- 
side jelly roll before rolli ~ it up. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Coco -~ut over 
chocolate cornstarch pu::aing. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Coccanut over 
fried bread and French tcast. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over 
Dutchess potatoes before browning 
in oven, 


Send for the Dromedary Book, ‘‘One Hundred Delights.’ 
It’s worth sending for. Address Dept. 80. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON STREEFT, N.Y. 


NEW YORKe * *© LONDON 


BUSSORAH 


SAN JUAN °* ® SMYRNA om * PARA 


THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


prinkle 
Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Go.pen Dates from the 
Garden of Eden. Canptep Peet, the choicest of citron, 
orange and lemon, sliced and separately wrapped in one 
package. Cocoanut that keeps fresh to the last shred. 


[HE experience of most 
people with O-Cedar Polish 
is simply this: 


They buy a 4-ounce bottle) 
(costing 30c) simply as a trial. 


They use it according to directions | 
jand are delighted with the results. 
Their furniture and woodwork take 
on new beauties—cleaner, brighter 
and prettier than ever before, 


So satisfactory | 
are the results from | 
the trial a larger | 
sizebottleis bought. 


" 


EP» 


The second pur- 
chase is generally a 
12 ounce bottle | 
costing 60c—or 3 
times the quantity 
for twice the 
money. 


an 
‘ 


As the wonders 
—the utility—and 
superiority of 
O-Cedar are more 
fully appreciated 
people buy the 
larger sizes— 
quarts, half gallons 
and gallons effecting greater economies. 


Quarts are $1.25, half gallons $2.00 and 


gallons $3.00. 
-Edar 
Polish 


< Cleans as It Polishes” 


30¢ to $3.00 sizes—All Dealers 


Your perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 


London - 


: 
) 


Toronto - 


Paris - Cape Town 


Sylvia of the Stubbles 
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Jim and the Lonely Lady, who wasn’t 
going to be lonely any longer, to the 
big automobile which stood waiting to 
take them to the train. For the first 
time in many years they were leaving 
the Stubbles where fear and shame had 
held them so long. 

As she stooped to say good-bye, the 
Lonely Lady whispered, “I wish you’d 
give me one little gift to take away 
I'd like you to call me 
‘Mother’ onee—if you could, dear.” 

And Sylvia, pressing her radiant face 
against the bride’s cheek, whispered 
back “Dear Lady Mother !” then turned, 
with misty eyes to Daddy Jim, who held 
her close for a long moment. 

“You're not going to be lonely with- 
out us, little daughter—are you? We'll 
be back soon.’ ‘Then turning to the 
tall young man beside her, who, just 
then, seemed to be very much interested 
in the beauties of the setting sun, he 
said, clasping his hand, “Once more I’m 
going to ask you to take care of her 
for me until we return, Doctor Billy— 
you know she’s a wonderfully precious 
treasure, and I should like to feel that 
she’s in safe hands.” 

And Doctor Billy, clasping Daddy 
Jim’s hand, exclaimed fervently, ‘““With 
all my heart!” 

Then, hand in hand, the little brides- 
maid and the best man watched the 
bride and bridegroom as the big ear 
slipped away on the long gray road 
that wound down over the hill, straight 
into the horizon, where the after-glow 
from the setting sun made a gateway of 
color. 

They stood there quictly for a mo- 
ment, filled with the romance of the 
interval and inspired by the beauty of 
the scene. 

Finally Doctor Billy spoke, and his 
voice was husky with suppressed feel- 
ing, “And they’ll live happy ever after, 
I suppose. Isn't that the way the fairy 
story always ends?” 

“And they’ll live happy ever after!’ 
echoed Sylvia softly, as though it were 
a prayer. 

Doctor Billy looked down at her, at 
the soft bright hair framing her dreamy, 
wistful face, lighted by a rosy glow from 
the western sky. She would be going 
away to college soon; she would have 
everything that a girl could want—the 
pinch of poverty, and the shadow of dis- 
grace were over; she was fine and sine 
and womanly. 3ut at college there 
would be other red-headed boys, and 
brown-headed ones, too, while he was 
yell, not older, of course, for 
he had promised never to let his heart 
grow old, but maybe more gray-headed— 
he couldn't exactly help that, could he? 
Desperately, Doetor Billy threw. aside 
his cautious policy of waiting and 
silenee and plunged in. 

“Tlow about us?” he 


said abruptly. 


YLVIA looked up with startled, puz- 

zled eyes. .“‘What do you mean, Doe- 
tor Billy?” she questioned. “About us?” 
“That's it!’ grumbled Doctor Billy. 
About us?’ Don’t you even think of 
yourself—or me?” 


Cans, Srals 


shapes and sizes. 


OMAN’S WORLD will send you entirely 

without cost a complete assortment of 

these gaily colored little harbingers of 
good-will—104 of them in all shapes, colors and 
sizes—enough to decorate all your Christmas 
packages, and to spread the spirit of. good cheer 
broadcast among your friends. Mere words can 
give you no idea of their beauty of coloring, 
their daintiness of design or their delicacy of 
sentiment. 


Act Quickly—Save Money 


If you wait until a few days before Christmas, 
you will pay many dollars for your cards, labels, 
tags and seals. Prompt acceptance of these 


a Christmas Cards 


104 of them including post cards, in all colors, 


Then 
“Tm 
sure the Poet knows and is very glad, 
even though he was mistaken about the 


“Oh, yes!” laughed Sylvia. 
with a quick change of subject, 


Prinee. The wild flowers have never 
been so lovely as this year. Don’t you 
think it’s his way of saying he is 
happy?” 

“Yes,” said Doctor Billy. “He was 
a wonderful Poet, wasn’t he? But 
about this Prince business, Sylvia. Why 
were you so determined that I should 
not be the Prinee to rescue the Lonely 
Lady?” 

“Because’’—Sylvia hesitated, “because 
—I wanted Daddy Jim to be. And be- 
cause—,”’ she looked away, down the 
hill where the windows of the Little 
Gray House were alight with a wonder- 
ful fire, reflected from the setting sun. 

“Because—?” questioned Doctor Billy. 

“Oh, look how the Little Gray House 
is smiling!” 

But Doctor Billy deliberately turned 
his back upon the Little Gray House 
and took both of Sylvia’s hands in his. 

“Because?” he persisted. 


ND since Sylvia was silent and would 
not lift her eyes to his, nor finish, 
Doctor Billy dared to finish for her. 
“Because—some day, when we both get 
grown up, I’m going to be your Prince, 
Sylvia. Do you think I could?” 

“But I thought—we—once, oh, a long 
time ago, you said we weren’t ever go- 
ing to let our hearts grow up, Doctor 
Billy,’ murmured Sylvia very softly, 
with averted face. “I think if mine 
grows much more it will—burst!” 

And Doctor Billy, looking into her 
misty eyes, saw the something he had 
waited for so long, the something she 
had so carefully hidden from him. 

“Sylvia! Some day you’ll let me be 
your Prince?’ 

“You have been—sinee I was seven, 
Doctor Billy,” said she, hiding her glow- 
ing face against his arm. “But J 
thought you thought I was a baby.” 

“And. J thought you thought I was a 
grandfather !” 

They both looked at each other and 
laughed joyously ; then arm in arm they 
went down the hill, across the stubbled 
fields to the creek, where the wild roses 
made.a bower over the spot where the 
Poet lay sleeping. And as they stood 
there in the hush of twilight, with only 
the robin’s plaintive good-night trill to 
break upon the rapture of their dreams, 
Sylvia raised tender, wistful eyes to 
Doctor Billy’s and said, tremulously, “I 
wonder if the Poet knows—do you 
‘spose he does, Dr. Billy—and is glad?” 

“T’m sure he knows 
said Dr. Billy fervently, curling Sylvia’s 
little hand protectingly in his firm fin- 
gers. And then he softly hummed, half 
under bis breath, the Poet's song: 


“Oh the Road was made for you and me, 

And every Flower and every Tree, .... 

For you have found the Road this day, 

Dear Princess of the Brightened Way— 

The Road that was made for you and 
me.” 


mu Stirkers 


Given to you without cost 


offers enables you to get them all at but a 
fraction of their regular cost—or entirely without 
charge if you desire. 

While the Supply Lasts 


Offer No. X—Send us one yearly subscription at 
50c with 25¢ extra and we will send you the 
entire outfit prepaid, 
Offer No. Y—Send us two yearly subscriptions 
with $1.00 and we will send you the Christmas 
outfit free of charge. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


By Mrs. Knox 
——— a 


“ALWAYS the eeiae al QUALITY” 


World 


Woman’ 


What Are the Happiest 
Moments of Christmas? 


HRISTMAS cheer! The gifts, the tree, | 
the Dinner and the Candies. How 

we all strive for a touch of originality 
that will make the event more memor- 
able for children as well as grown-ups. 


The Dinner DESSERT and the CANDY 
naturally go together, and so I have given 
much thought to the creation of some- 
thing new, delightful, and wholesome for 
these—the happiest moments of the year. 


First a plum pudding that is really won- 
derful and so easy to make. 


Chocolate Plum Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

14 cup sliced citron or nuts as preferred. 

34 cup cold water 4 cup currants 

1 cup sugar 14 squares chocolate 
14 teaspoonful vanilla 1 pint milk 

1 cup seeded raisins Pinch salt 

1% cup dates or figs, if desired 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Put 
milk in double boiler, add melted chocolate, 
and when scalding point is reached add 
sugar, salt and soaked gelatine. Remove from 
fire and when mixture begins to thicken add 
vanilla, fruit and nut meats. Turn into large 
mold or fancy or plain individual molds, first. 
dipped in cold water, and chill... Remove to 
serving dish and garnish with holly. Serve | 
with whipped cream, or whipped evaporated - 
milk, sweetened and flavored with vanilla. . 


Next, something really .delicious..im. 
CANDY that has the added charm of 
being. homemade and so wholesome 
that the children may eat their full 
without a ‘‘don’t.’’. Put it in dainty, 
boxes for Christmas gifts. ss 


Mother’s Christmas Dainties 


2 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar a 
lecupcold water i14cups boiling water. 


Soak gelatine in the cold water ten minutes. 
Add the boiling water. When dissolved add 
sugar and boil slowly for 15 minutes. Divide 
into two equal parts. Whensomewhat cooled | 
add to one part 2 tablespoons lemon juice and 
one teaspoon lemon extract and coloring if 
desired. To the other part add one teaspoon 
extract of cinnamon and coloring. Pour into 
bread tins that have been dipped in cold water. . 
Let stand over night. Whenreadyto turn out _ 
dip knife in cold water and run around edge of - 
pan. Pull out with fingers and cut in squares. 
Roll in fine granulated or powdered sugar and _ 
let stand to crystallize. Vary by using. differ-~ 
ent flavors — orange, peppermint, etc., and 
colors, adding chopped nuts, dates or figs. ~ 


Other Christmas Surprises—Free. 


My books, ‘‘Dainty Desserts’? and “Food 
Economy,” are full of original recipes for 
Christmas and every other dayin the year. 
Mailed free if you send 4c to cover postage, 
and your grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING | 


GELATINE 


Johnstown, N.Y. 


112 Knox Avenue, 


‘ Wesite-eh acy 


LoS RR 


for December; 


20c a Day 
for this 

| Beautiful 

QUEEN ANNE DRESSER 


Choice of Mahogany or Walnut. Full length mirror. 
Other pieces of suite to match. This Dresser an:l 1200 
other attractive Furnishings all offered on easy monthly 
peyments. Ask today for our latest, big FREE, 104 
page Larkin Book of Better Homes. A real guide, as 
thousands of home-lovers testify. Check below offer 
interested in, 


Lower Prices Now On 

(_] Furnishings (_] Symphonic Pianos 

[_] Symphonic (_] Symphonola 
Player Pianos Phonographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today) 


Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family prices 
on these Furnishings and famous Musical Instruments. 


1 to 4 Years’ Time to Pay 
Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name and 
address NOW for Big FREE Book. 


athttt CO Inc. 
Desk Respite tere gre ALGAE Pewee. & Gictee, BUFFALO, N.Y. Peoria & Chicago, Ill. 


Pay FREE 


New Way inl Hour 


MUSIC WITHOUT NOTES. Simple as a-bec. 
300,000 childrenand grown-ups have learned. No 
knowledge of note music and no teacher required; 
no lessons by mail. Sent FREE on Trial, 100 fa- 
mous vocalandinstrumentalselections printed in 
wonderful new EASY FORM Music in one book, 
SEND NO MONEY If you don’t learn in 5 days 

to play SEVERAL pieces 
send it back. Or, if you keep it, pay only 6%c for 
each selection. Act while SPECIALHALF-PRICE 
OFFER LASTS! Noextracharges. Besure tostate 
how many white keys on your piano or organ. 


Easy Method MusicC>., 1247 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


subscriptions. Prizes duplicated in, case aris al secs 
ur receiv e. 

Duane W. Gaylord, 837 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 86, Chicago 

Ss Oo N G coon songs. Clean, catchy hits that 

everybody likes, full sheet music 


ee 
with beautiful colored covers. Send for free catalogue, 
T. S. DENISON & CO , 623 So. Wabash, Dept 221 CHICAGO 


Ballads, comic songs, novelty songs, 


RELIEF FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE . ZONE 


~ the nose 
and throat 


») guick 
relief — 


LU DEN’ 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
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The Good Sport 
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you go, and you like all these people. 
But, honestly, they bore me. I hate to 
think of the same old round every week. 
Of course I love being with you and 
Daddy—it isn’t that. It’s just that I 
seem to want something new, something 
I don’t know what I 
want.” And the girl turned abruptly 
and started for the boathouse. 

Nancy pondered a great deal for her 
that day. For the first time there 
seemed to be a hitch in the smooth run- 
ning affairs of her family. The children 
had been so healthy, so normal, that 
they had simply grown up in an alto- 
gether comfortable fashion. But here 
was Nan at twenty developing into a 
problem. She decided to talk about it 
to Will and in the meantime to apply 
her usual remedy: a great deal of com- 
pany, and gaiety and laughter. 

And then, just at the most critically 
opportune moment, as if he had been 
sent expressly to aid and abet her in 
her plans, Bertram Lovett arrived to 
spend some time with the Fox’s. THe 
was Mr. Fox’s nephew. She met him 
first at a little dance Mrs. Fox gave 
at the Country Club, and with her 
quick eye sized him up with immediate 
approval. He was young, not more 
than twenty-five, possibly younger. He 
was tall and slender and exquisitely 
groomed. His manner, the poise and 
polish and general savoir faire of his 
behavior, his witty turn of a phrase 
and delicately worded compliments, all 
seemed to suggest to Nancy what Mrs. 
Fox later explained behind her fan. 

“My dear, he’s really adorable. I’m 
simply falling in Jove with him myself. 
He’s just fresh from Paris, where he’s 
been for two years studying art. He’s 
only here for a rest. They say he has 
a perfectly wonderful career before him. 
I only hope we can keep him all sum- 
mer. I do want him to meet your 
girls. I’m simply counting on you to 
help entertain him, so please have some 
of your wonderful parties soon. Oh, 
here he comes now, straight to you, 
Mrs. Cameron, of course. Remember 
I’m depending upon you to fascinate 
him thoroughly.” 


URING the next few minutes, Nancy 
succeeded pretty well with her com- 
mission. She mingled sense and non- 
sense cleverly as she always did with 
men, and when she laughed, young Lovett 
looked his admiration a bit audaciously. 
Then all at-onece Nancy saw his eyes 
leave her for a second and remain. She 
looked, too, and saw Nan standing near 
the door where she had just entered. 
Nancy smiled up at the young man. 
“T believe,’ she said, “that you are 
looking at my daughter. Shall we go 
over and be properly presented ?” 

He started. ‘Not your daughter, 
Mrs. Cameron? You can’t mean it 
really.” 

“Let’s go ask her,” Nancy laughed. 

That was the beginning, and the next 
day there was in the Cameron house- 
hold an eager-eyed, singing young per- 
son, who asked Nancy three different 
times what she would consider her most 
effective tennis clothes, and then garbed 
in a jaunty pink linen, swung off over 
the hill to the woods court at two 
o’clock with a tall young man beside 
her, who looked down upon her like 
a Greek god who was doing the wor- 
shipping himself. 

Naney was exultant. So the prob- 
lem was not going to prove much of a 
one after all. She called Mrs. Fox at 
onee and said they would keep Mr. 
Lovett for tea. 

June ended and July passed and Aug- 
ust was well under way, and still Bert- 
ram Lovett showed no disposition to 
end his visit. Mrs. Fox, however, was 
not entirely pleased. Her lion was in 
other hands than her own. 

There was another person who did 
not look upon the prolonging of his 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“ They Fit 
Where Others Fail ” 
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FAMOUS SHOES 
FOR WOMEN 


Queen Quality 
OSTEO-TARSAL 
Patented Flexible Arch Styles for 
Women and Children 


LITTLE QUEEN and GROWING QUEEN 
Styles for the ‘‘ Growing-Ups ” 


Perfect Fit Gives “Barefoot” Comfort 
Tie real and abiding comfort and satisfaction in Queen Quality shoes 


comes from true style and value in perfectly fitting footwear. A life- 
time’s experience in doing one thing well is built into every pair of Queen 
Quality famous shoes for women, misses and children, enabling you to 
obtain shoes of exceptional value at the lowest prices possible. 


A selection of correct Queen Quality styles, as featured 
by thousands of Queen Quality agencies, is shown in 
a beautifully illustrated booklet, 


A copy will be sent free with your dealer’s address, 
if you will phone Tel-U-Where Bureau or write us. 


Look for the name 
it is stamped on every pair 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 20, MASS. 
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Let This Delicacy 


provide nourishment 
and save money 
for you, too 


ERVE California 

Limas often, Ma- 
dam, and enjoy their 
delicious, nut-like fla- 
vor. Note the distinc- 
tive touch they lend your 
menus. 


Try This Recipe 


‘ 
Lima Beans en Casserole 


Two cups dried lima beans, cold water to 
cover, 4 teaspoonsalt, 1} teaspoon pepper, 
milk, butter. 


Rich in protein and car- 
bohydrates and providing 
1600 calories to the pound, 
they add vital nourishment, 
too. 


Soak beans overnight in cold water, or pre- 
pare without soaking, drain and add hot water, 
using just enough to cover beans. Simmer until 
beans are tender and water is absorbed. Put 
into casserole, add seasoning, dot with butter, 
add milk to partially cover beans and bake in 
a moderate oven. Serves about five. 


SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


And, of course, they en- 
able you to serve a delicious 
meal at a reasonable cost. 


Try them today. You'll 
use them often hereafter. 


Always ask your retailer 
for ‘Seaside’? Lima Beans. 


He'll gladly show you | 


California Lima Bean Growers Assn., 
Dept. 312, Oxnard, California. 


Please send me, without charge. the 12 ‘‘Meat- 


the large sack stamped | 
less Menus’' with complete tested recipes 7 


“Seaside,’’ in which these 


beans are shipped to him. each bean dish. 


Some retai’ers can sup- 


ply convenient 2-lb. Nave 
cartons labeled “Sea- NAME... ---------- -- ---- -- -=-----------7----7° 
side Lima Beans.’’ 
3 STREE Seed en ok 2. Se: Sea 
California Lima Bean Growers Association | TREET __ 
312, OxNARD, CALIFORNIA 
Me aad ‘ | Cry .. ae ease 2oe Seat ee aioe | 
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visit with approval. That was Will 


Cameron. When he returned home early There is not an hour of the day or night 
in August after several weeks’ fishing SS ese: bouillon cubes will not be 
and found him still a daily guest with useful to you. : 

something like an assured place in the For lunch or dinner, hot STEERO 
household, he called Nancy into the bouillon is of course delicious. But there 


are many other times when a steaming 
hot drink is most welcome. In the ~ 
middle of the morning, for afternoon 
tea, or when you come home from 
an entertainment. Hot 
STEERO bouillon takes only 
a moment to prepare. Send 
10 cents for samples and 
sixty-four-page cook 
book. 


den, and ran his fingers through his 
hair as he always did when troubled. 

“What about this fellow, Nancy? Is 
he in love with Nan?” 

Nancy laughed. “Well, he has symp- 
toms, although you can never tell. But 
it’s been wonderful for Nan. She has 
simply blossomed out. Everyone re- 
marks about how lovely she’s looking. 

e é¢ C) e C) 99 Haven’t you noticed it?’ 
Give California Fig yrup “Yes, but maybe she will fall in love 
with him, and we know nothing about 
the fellow.” 


r) 9 e “Oh no, she won’t. Girls always have 
Child S Harmless Laxative a lot of little affairs like this. Why, I 


had a dozen, honey, before I married 


Schieffelin & Co. 
282 William St., N. Y. 


Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
Products Co,, N. Y. 


ee you.” 
Mother! This gentle laxative cleanses; Avoid imitations! Ask druggist for ; “Well,” Will concluded, “I don’t think 
the child’s system thoroughly. It never! genuine “California Fig Syrup” which has I altogether trust him. Paris isn’t a 
gripes or overacts like harsh cathartics, | directions for babies and children of all good place for a young man, and I me 
calomel, or castor oil. Children love it. | ages printed on bottle. Say “California.” haven’t much use for a would-be artist Simply Add 


Boiling Water 


anyway. ‘Try to scare him off a little, 
Nancy. Don’t be so nice to him. I 
hope he soon sets sail for wherever he 
came from.” 


Bes during the next week Nancy had 
no need to scare him away. Lovett 
came out but two evenings and then 
walked sedately with Nan in the gar- 
den. Nan meanwhile was quieter than 
she had been. Her moods varied from 
irritability to an unusual display of 
affection toward the family. Nancy 
studied her a trifle anxiously. None 
of her own young “affairs” had affected 
her like this. Of course Nan was dif- 
ferent. She might really be in love, or 
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He had one now, gave it to her, smiling 
broadly, and rode away. 

Nancy smiled, too, at the romantie 
youthfulness of it all as she started 
back. And then suddenly there came 
over her a strange fear of this bit of 
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will do it. 


A small application of it in the 
nostrils heals the infected mem- 
branes of the nasal passages. 


The best way to cure a cold is 
to check it. Keep a tube. of 
“Vaseline” Eucalyptol Jelly 
ready for instant use. 
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This new invention—the Oliver Improved Oil-gas 
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the living-room and wrote a message to 
the effect that she would be busy all 
evening and did not wish to be. dis- 
turbed. This would convey to all of 
them the idea that she was in her room. 
She left the ecard at the door of the 
den, and then eatching up a light coat 
of Nan’s from a chair, she slipped out 
the side door and started toward the 
boat-house. It was half dusk already 
and the boat-house was well hidden by 
trees. Once there she would be safe 
to wait and discover what she might. 
She tip-toed along the dock so that 
not even a footfall would betray her, 
and then sat down and watched the 


river and the opposite bank. The pub- 


lic road ran along it, close to the water. 
It must. be his intention, she thought, 
to come there in a car, and then row 
across. How ridiculously romantic it 
all was. Nancy giggled. Now that the 
first shock of it was over and she was 
safely there to intercept him when he 
arrived, her old lightheartedness asserted 
itself. 

She was so busy with her own 
thoughts that, at the end of the rather 
long vigil, it startled her when she 
realized that a small row boat was in- 
deed crossing toward their landing. Her 
eyes, grown accustomed to the dark- 
ness, could just detect it as it neared 
the dock. Across the river two dim 
lights stood still among the many that 
flashed by on the road. 


H” HAD tied the boat now and leaped 
softly up the steps. In another min- 
ute Nancy felt herself smothered in his 
arms. It was no boy’s embrace; it was 
that of a man with the strength of pos- 
session behind it. Nancy felt the heavy 
fear returning. So Nan had known 
this, perhaps many times. 

“I knew you would be here, dearest, 
after what you told me last night. I 
knew you would come. I have the ear 
at the other side and we ean get the 
train for New York tonight and sail 
tomorrow or next day at latest. Nan, 
darling, say you’re happy!” 

Nancy’s head moved against his arm. 
He was evidently satisfied. 

“That’s good. I knew when you 
thought it over you wouldn’t worry 
about the conventional stuff. Relie of 
past ages, anyway. If we take our- 
selves for man and wife, that’s all we 
need. <A love like ours, as I told you, 
is its own sanction. When we get to 
Paris nobody will question us. Every- 
thing goes there, you know.” He 
laughed lightly. 

At the strange strangling, sobbing 
sound he heard, he went on with eager 
eondescension. “But that doesn’t mean 
that we won’t do the thing legally some 
day. As soon as Vera gets her divorce, 
I promise you we'll be married in all 
the churches on the continent if you 
wish. And the people here need never 
know the difference. We'll frame up a 
suitable story from New York. Your 
mother will take it all right. She’s not 
like the common run of them. She’s a 
jolly good sport! She would do the 
same thing you are doing, I know she 
would, so——” 

With a scream of frenzy Nancy 
pushed him from her. Her breath came 
in gasps, and a great shuddering, physi- 
cal sickness swept over her. Something 
light and buoyant and comfortable 
within her which she had always 
thought of as her heart, changed to a 
suffocating, deadly weight. Anguish, 
shame, remorse, anger—emotions she 
had never known before, swept over her 
with an avalanche of pain. She felt 
she had been struck, beaten brutally, 
not only on her trembling, shivering 
body, but on her bare soul. 

The young fellow started back and 
snapped the button of his searchlight. 
At the sight of Naney’s white, agon- 
ized face, he recoiled as if he too had 
been smitten. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Mrs. Cameron, how—how in the 
world—where did ” is words fal- 
tered away before her eyes. 

Naney pushed her hand over her fore- 
head to ward off the strange faintness 


strength, Price’s 
Vanilla im- 


that threatened every moment to swal- parts a 
low her up. There went through her melt-in- 
with the cream lefti uv mind even then the recollection of how your-mouth 
she had pronounced one of her neigh- goodness to 
UNS WEE TENER Sai bors a weakling when she had fainted home bak- 
at the news that her little boy was lost ing. 


by the river. 

“Sit down, Bertram,” she said in a 
voice that seemed not at all her own. 
“We have a great deal to say.” 

He sank back on the seat. The little 
flashlight was still burning in his hand. 
By it she saw his face. He was no 
longer the man of the world. All the 
bold carelessness was gone, the bravado, 
the cynical assurance. He was a boy, 
startled, ashamed, tired looking. Only 
a few years older than Will Junior. 
The first rage that tore her against him, 
against the cold evil of his plan, the 
insult of his words, all left her. 

“Bertram,” she said quietly, ‘have 
you a mother?” 

He shook his head. 

“Ts she dead?” 

He nodded. 

“Tong ago?” 

“When I was a little chap.” 

“Poor boy.” Nancy said gently. But 
in the speaking of the words her own 
heart condemned her. How much, after 
all, had her children more than he? 
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HE did not know what she had meant 

to say when she made him sit down. 
The hot words had been burning tor 
utterance, All the new pent-up shame 
and agony of her heart was to have 
been relieved as she poured out her 
seathing wrath upon him. Now she 
was dumb, and they sat watching each 
other. He tried once or twice to speak, 
but something seemed to stop him. 

At last she rose, and stood above 
him. Poor boy! Poor broken boy! 
Her quick mind had guessed a world 
of that, of which he had not spoken, 
dared not speak. She stooped and 
kissed him on the forehead with a new 
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farmer Burns, who taught Frank Gotch—trainer of SEVEW, 


tenderness which eased her heart while pL Ry a ROR Ee nt 
it seemed to break it utterly. pee eeneee ine lilustrated ath ctic and wrestling 
‘ ’ ay aM —_ 
“Bertram,” she said, “I was going Book absolutely FREE no obligations of any kind. 


to say a great deal to you, but I ean’t. Farmer Burns,2879 Ry. Exch. Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. 
I ean only say that I want to be a : 
good mother, and I want you to be a 
good son. It is not too late for either 
of us.” ; 

She walked with him to the edge of 
the dock while he tried to find words. 

“Mrs. Cameron, I didn’t know—lI 
didn’t understand 

“T know,” said Nancy. “Neither 
did I.” 

“But I love Nan. You must never 
doubt that, no matter what else you 
think of me. I love her and I would 
have—oh, I know I’m a rotten ead, 
but I would have a 

“You are going to be a good man, 
3ertram, and IJ’ll do all I ean to help 
Nan to be a good woman, and you must 
forget each other.” 

She stood until he had untied the 
boat and started across, then turned 
toward the house. So this was the 
answer. It was by a sort of Litany of 
constant care, of passionate watchful- 
ness, and wrinkles and gray hair, of 
prayers in the night, and the whole 
sweet, unselfish burden of love, that 
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water. The hood of 
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inverted glass. 
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gave up the baubles to which she had 
clung so tenaciously. 

The thoughts which she knew were 
bound to come soon upon her: painful 
thoughts that each new day would 
shape, of Will’s lonely face through the 
years in which she had played, of the 
children, carelessly going their own 
ways and keeping their own counsel— 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Sanitarium to any crippled person. 
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these for the present were pushed back 
by a great longing to get to them at 


once, to be among them now, tonight, 
with this new love straining at her 
heart. 


For the first time in her life her body 
did not respond to her will. Her feet 
were leaden. The walk to the house 
was endless, and when she finally gained 
the hall, she was weak and shaken. 
There were voices in the den and she 
pushed open the door. They were all 
there—happy without her. She knew 
by a cruel subtlety of thought which 
spared her nothing, that she was in 
truth a stranger to her own children. 

There was a sudden ery from Betty, 
and Will sprang forward to steady her. 

“Nancy, you’re ill. What is it?” 
His voice held its old ring. 

There were frightened exclamations 
while they all hovered around her. The 
light fell at last full on her face as they 
seated her and Nan drew back in awe. 

“Why—you look old!” 

Nancy smiled as at a rare tribute. 
She stretched out her arms to them. 

“T am old,’ she said brokenly. “I’ve 
just discovered it. ‘Children, I’m your 
Mother.” 
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dollars that Irwin Matfield’s acres will 
yield him the finest crop of black scabs 
in the country, instead of good to- 
baceo !” 

“Ts he buyin’ fertilizer fer th’ set o’ 
acres?” Jerry Ryder’s voice rasped in 
his eagerness. 

“That he - is! Fized fertilizer!” 
Hammond’s tone fell lower. ‘“‘Provided 
. the pause was significant. 

“Provided, ” took up old Jerry ex- 
citedly, “th’t I kin supply you with ten 


gallons o’ corn whiskey. Well, I kin 
do’t!  Yeller whiskey, too!” 


Hammond’s eyes gleamed as he held 
out his hand. “It’s a go!” 

Letha Matfield, seated in the low 
rocker by the kitchen stove, with Jed- 
die in her arms, felt her heart suddenly 
cease beating. Black seabs! Fixed fer- 
tilizer. Surer than a gun. With a 
great pound the arrested pulsation 
throbbed on while the frantic mind of 
the woman conjured up visions. Day 
after day of unremitting toil seasoned 
by happy anticipations of a fruitful 
crop—all of a man’s splendid energy 
and strength wasted under a hot, beat- 
ing sun—weeks of nauseous odor of 
green tobacco—concentration of mind 
and body—all for black scabs. She 
shivered and the drowsy child opened 
his eyes and clasped his arms more 
tightly around the woman’s neck. She 
felt as though he were choking her and 
loosened the fingers gently. Her throat 
felt dry and cotton-like as she swal- 
lowed. Irwin Matfield—her man! 
Hammond would be going on down in 
the morning! Going down to carry 
ruin to Irwin Matfield. There came 
sudden, stinging recollections of her 
oneness with this man her father would 
ruin. A kiss, strong arms about, com- 
mon hopes and plans, eyes looking into 
eyes for comfort and strength, happi- 
ness—unison! Letha Matfield  strug- 
gled for calm. The child in her arms 
moved sleepily, and as he moved, she 
was quieted with the feeling that the 
little room held a Presence. Full of 
wonder, she lifted her eyes, then half 
shielded them with one hand. A surg- 
ing tenderness poured through her and 
she was suddenly filled with under- 
standing. There had come the Angel 
of Annunciation. 


T IS not good for man to be alone!” 
The truism proved itself on Irwin 
Matfield’s face as he sat before his soli- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Automatic Fis. 
Electric eS 
Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 

New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking j 


Saves 50% to75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Here’s a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A 
most effective syrup different from 
all others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant—no opiates—no 
upset stomach. 35c and 60c sizes 
obtainable everywhere. 


P1ISO’S—For Coughs & Colds 


Dept. 95 
Georgetown, Ont. 


N OWswes so many fresh fruits and 

vegetables are out of season— 
you may not be able to keep your diet varied and 
well balanced. You may not be able to avail 
yourself of all the elements which Nature places 


in fruits and vegetables to keep the human body 
healthy. 


| It is well known that those who eat an abundance 
f of fruits and vegetables seldom suffer from indi- 
gestion, sour stomach, biliousness, constipation, 


All Druggists Sell ; 
headaches, and the distress which such disorders 


The Dainty 


( 


a9 
Used for over > SEAL Sr 


30 years IS iY 
Oke 

AP Chips off the Old Block 
JUNIORS. NR JUNIORS—Little Ns 
One third of regular 
dose. Made of same in- 
gredients, then candy-coated. For children 
and adults. Have you tried them. Send 


2c stamp for postage on liberal samplein the 
attractive blue and yellow box. 


cause. 
tain, you can nevertheless still give your system 
Sma, the benefits of vegetable laxatives. 


(4j You will find these properties in Nature’s Remedy 
@)4e7) (NR Tablets). 
centrated form the ingredients which act ther- 
apeutically the same as those which Nature fur- 
nishes in the most healthful foods. 


But Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) does more 
than a laxative. 
assimilation and elimination, 
purify and enrich the blood by aiding Nature to 
re-establish the vigorous and harmonious func- 
tioning which makes the body feel like new. 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE COMPANY 
Dept. W 


When fresh vegetables are difficult to ob- 


Nature’s Remedy contains in con- 


It tones the stomach, increases 
helps to cleanse, 


St. Louis. Mo. 


The Healing Hand 


(Continued from page 43) 


tary fire. There were lines in the bronzed 
muscles, the hard sagging lines wrought 
on the faces of strong men by loss of 
faith and hope. 

The little room was tidy, cleared with 
that certain awkwardness which be- 
speaks an unaccustomed hand. He had 
kept it so for her! And yet—she 
wouldn’t come back. He had threatened 
her! He frowned at the rifle which 
lay on the stand beside him. He felt 
restless somehow, tonight—or morning. 
Yes, it was morning, two o’clock, and 
yet he did not feel sleepy. A wave of 
lonesomeness swept over him. That 
thing which heredity had fused into 
his blood battled with that thing which 
Nature had set coursing there and the 
man tasted anguish. The struggle 
lasted forty minutes, then Irwin Mat- 
field determined to fetch his wife home. 

The decision loaned a new light to 
his eyes as he rose from his chair and 
reached for his rifle. 

“Crack!” a shot rang out and the 
man’s right arm went limp. He sur- 
veyed it dazedly. 

“Put up the other arm or I’ll shoot 


it too!” The voice from the door was 
low, tense and somehow strangely 
familiar. 


Bewildered, Irwin Matfield turned to 
face his—wife. The oath died on his 
lips and his voice broke like that of 
a child just released from punishment. 

“Lethy—is—is it really you?” 

“Yes,” the hand which held the gun 
wavered slightly, “what of it?” 

“But—why did you shoot?” 

“You would’ve done it, if the chance’d 
been yours!” she challenged. 

He shook his head in emphatic plead- 
ing. 

“But—you said” 

“I never meant it! Oh, Lethy, say 
you’ve come back to me.” 

“Yes, I’ve come back—to tell you— 
that Hammond’s coming tomorrow to 
deliver your fertilizer—and—and Irwin 
(the familiar name slipped out un- 
noticed) it’s fixed! To breed black 
seabs on your crop! Don’t take it 

om) tiredaeeas Oh, Irwin” 
and she fell at his feet. 


OLDING his wounded arm from her, 

the man knelt and pillowed her 

head in the crook of his left arm, mur- 

muring unintelligible things which 

sounded like running water to the wom- 
an regaining consciousness. 

“Tt’ll end, Lethy! I swear it! 
There’s been enough sufferin’ an’ th’ 
Lord Hisself—has taken a hand!” 

The hesitant smile which forced a 
way to the girl’s lips gave evidence 
that she had heard and that she knew 
of what he spoke. Of a sudden she 
straightened and opened her eyes. 

“Yes, Irwin, it’s just honest-to-good- 
ness bound to end, for (and the man 
eaught the prayers and hopes and tears 
in her voice) the new generation starts 
with a child born Ryder and Matfield.” 
She would have hidden her eyes, but 
his movement to fold her in his arms 
brought remembrance of the powerless 
arm. The strange, new maternal light 
gleamed more strongly as Letha Ryder 
Matfield hastened to procure bandages, 
pausing only long enough to give her 
lips for a second to the love-hungry ones 
of her mate. 

The mountains have been the theatre 
of many calamities. The mountaineer 
takes eounsel of circumstances rather 
than of the law. Just as in the stone- 
chiseled works of Cellini there lay hid- 
den some fatal malignancy, so hidden 
in the mighty hills lies the feud, a thing 
of virulence which like some dread dis- 
ease, is fused into the blood of each 
new generation, a canker of hate and 
malice. But the same Omnipotence 
which cured the lepers and cast out 
devils, lays sometimes, a healing Hand 
on the feud. 


World 


Woman’s 


’ Send for FREE color card 
of ‘“Homewool” Yarn—2J 

also the complete cat- 
alog of other pure wool 
products sold only direct 
to you at big savings. 


Do your own knitting 
and save %. You can 
make splendid sweaters, 
slip-ons, scarfs, tams, 
baby garments and other 
knitted things from 
“Homewool”’ Yarn. 


Big skeins, full weight, 
Prices youcannot equal 
for such warm, durable, 
attractive yarn, 
Thousands of women 
demand ‘‘Homewool” 
quality. Knit for your- 
self and all the family. 


Write for your samples 
TODAY 
Home Woolen Mills 


84 Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Founded 1876 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 
chronic catarrh, head- 
ache, sore nose, etc, 


tin on receipt 
of your name 
and address 


KONDON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


to men and women as our special repre- 
sentatives taking orders for Jennings 
Guaranteed Hosiery. All styles and colors. 
Written guarantee with each pair to wear 
and give satisfaction or new hose free. 
Steady Daily Income 


Full or spare time. _No experience necessary. 
Nocapital needed. Low priced. Our silk hose 
lead. Take orders for six to ten pairs a day. 
Repeat orders increase every month. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. For a steady, 
year round business there is nothing better 
than thisline. Write for samples. 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Hose 1694 Dayton, Ohio 


Night and Morning. 
Have Clean, Healthy 


TUERE 
Eyes. If they Ti 
fe, AWD anc of Bn 
if Sore, Irritat - 
Your EYES flamed orGranulated, 
use Murine often. Soothes, Refreshes. Safefor 


Infantor Adult, Atall Druggists. Write 
forFreeEyeBook, Murine EyoRemedyCo., Chicago 


, Mizpah” Baby Nipples 


Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 
Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 


Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 
Aprevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send ne 
money! We send you a sample nipple free,; 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.B 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Expectant Mothers should Write fe 

FREE COPY of our OBSTETRIC CALENDAR. 

He gives es date. eva RUBBER CO., 
ep | 


t. 16) Providence, R. I. 


Kill:The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
again, Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. 

today enclosing 3 stamps. 
D. J. Mahler, 


. Booklet Treen Wels 
We teach beauty culture. 
282X, Mahler Park, Providence, R.L 
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~The Care of the Hands 
and Its Reward 


How to make them strong, white, shapely and efficient 


By MARIAN ADAMS 


BAUTIFUL 
B hands are the in- 
delible stamp of 
refinement, the trade- 
mark of the woman who 
eares. In the days of 
romance and chivalry, 
when Europe was Eu- 
rope, soft, white hands 
were considered the crest 
of the aristocratic and 
Milady would as readily 
run barefoot as to soil 
her hands or blister 
them by even the open- 
ing and closing of doors. 
Today beauty of hand is as highly 
treasured as when Knighthood was in 
flower, but the beauty of our time is 
not the beauty of two hundred years 
ago. To be beautiful now a woman’s 
hands must be more than pearly white, 
velvety soft and silky smooth. 

Even our poets draw something more 
practical into the hands of their god- 
desses. Firm, white, strong hands; 
eapable hands with nimble digits—hands 
able to do the work nature expects of 
them. Their first duty is to develop 
efficiency, their second to be beautiful. 


UT beauty is not sacrificed. Hands 
B were made to be exercised and exer- 
cise beautifies them. Whose are the 
beautiful hands? The pianist, The, vio- 
linist, the sculptor—and the stenog- 
rapher. Strong, white, shapely, and 
efficient—those are the adjectives that 
sketch the beauty of hands today. 

So turn to your sewing and your 
knitting; to your dusting and your pol- 
ishing; to your typewriter or your 
adding machine, or to your piano or 
your golf with the knowledge that all 
are aids to beautifying the hands. 

And add to these activities exer- 
cises that teach the hand grace. Teach 
your fingers to become nimble and in 
gaining nimbleness- and grace and 
strength you will win efticiency—and 
how many of us realize how valuable 
an-asset hand efficiency is? 

There is a knack to picking things 
up, to putting them down, to holding 
and to handling. The fingers that are 
nimble and sensitive, backed by a hand 
that is strong and supple, will do 
double the work with half the effort re- 
quired of the poorly developed, clumsy 
hand. 


LL very well and good—but suppos- 

ing one has nimble, strong, compe- 
tent hands; they may still be red, from 
hard work, they may not be as soft as 
one would like and their texture could 
be greatly improved. Surely there are 
treatments. and special washes for the 
hands. What are they? 

The first move in beautifying the 
hands is to cleanse them, thoroughly 
and often. Dirty hands are not pleas- 
ant to look upon. You cannot keep 
your hands smooth and white without 
plenty of warm water and good soap. 
And this is a good time to emphasize 
that we say warm water, not hot 
water. : 

Give your hands a good lathering 
and then wash them well. Do not be 
afraid to let a little soap get under 
your fingernails. That is a good way 
to get them clean and also is an aid to 
manicuring. 

Discard the soapy water and fill the 
basin with clear, cool water. You re- 
member, of course, that hard water is 
not good for the skin, and that applies 
also to the: hands. 

After rinsing, dry hands thoroughly, 
and, if you are ready for bed or a quiet 
hour or two at home, apply cold cream, 


lotion or cosmetic jelly. 
The best time to use 
cream or lotion or jelly 
is just before retiring. 
It is not necessary or 
desirable that you wear 
gloves at night. And 
speaking of gloves, if 
you desire beautiful 
hands never wear tight 
gloves or tight sleeves. 

Perhaps your hands 
are labor roughened and 
have that “worky” look. 
Perhaps they are drier 
and harder than you like. 
It is possible they are red, also. 

For redness apply lemon juice twice 
a day, followed by cold cream as soon 
as the juice is dry. Think well before 
you use strong commercial bleaching 
lotions. 

For dryness and roughness wash 
hands three times a day in soft water 
in which you have put a quarter cup 
of common oatmeal. Reread the arti- 
ele on the care of the skin. The skin 
is on the hands, you know. 


OW about that “worky” look. Un- 
less you are doing hard, rough work 
the oatmeal washes and cream or lotion 
applications will prove sufficient. If 
you are doing hard work protect your 
hands with light, but serviceable 
gloves. Pumice stone will remove ecal- 
lous spots, though the proper use of 
cream will tend to soften and remove 
them. 
_ Keep your hands out of strong alka- 
line waters, out of water in which 
strong soaps or washing powders are 
used.. Perhaps you must do work that 
is not fit for a woman’s hands. That is 
unfortunate, but if you train those 
hands to nimbleness, strength and skill 
you can protect them by their very 
efficiency. 
It is possible you must work where 
you encounter grease and grime, or that 
you want to “work” on your car. And 


-it is not always permissible to wear 


gloves. Then protect your hands 
against the grease and grime in this 
way. Wet them with soft water and 
make a good soap lather. Keep rubbing 
this lather into the hands until it ap- 
parently disappears—until it works its 
way into the pores and tiny tissues of 


the hand. 


Now if you must put your hands into 
the grease or grime the soap has already 
filled the pores and will keep the unde- 
sirable elements out. Apparently your 
hands will be as black as ever—but 
they are not, for upon using warm 
water, or even cold water, the soap on 
the hands will remove the grease with- 
out permitting it to get into the pores 
and under the nails. 

After such a process be sure to rub 
a little cream or oil into the hands, as 
the soap will have removed the natural 
fat from the pores and skin. 


OW as to the general “tone” of the 

hand: Proper washing, the use of a 
good cream or lotion and exercise will 
accomplish wonders. Remember that 
grace must be cultivated, that the spe- 
cific exercises will cultivate that as well 
as give the hand strength and dexterity. 
With the hand poise and repose are 
very nearly synonomous; for the hand 
that rests quietly and gracefully is the 
hand of poise. 

Do not fidget or pluck at things or 
drum the fingers. Give the hand a 
little peace. If it appears a little too 
pudgy or heavy, knead and massage it 
with cream or glyeerine balsam, not 
forgetting to exercise it the while. 
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More Smiles Now 


For women have prettier teeth 


A new way of teeth cleaning has 
multiplied smiles. Millions of women 
now use it. It has changed dingy teeth 
to whiter teeth. Wherever you look 
now you see pretty teeth which other 


people envy. 

This new method is at your com- 
mand. A free test will be sent for the 
asking. For the sake of whiter, safer 
teeth we urge you to accerzit it. 


‘Gokabats the film 


This new way combats film—that 
The old ways of 
brushing never did that effectively. 


viscous coat you feel. 


Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It absorbs stains 
and, if you leave it, forms the basis of 
cloudy coats, including tartar. That's 
why most teeth look dingy. 

Film also holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Most tooth which few 
escape, are now traced to that film. 


troubles, 


‘Two methods found 


Dental science, after long research 
has found two ways to fight that film. 
Years of tests have amply proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists every- 


where are advising their daily use. 


Papsadéent 


RCG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over now. All druggists 
supply the large tube. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, modern, scientific and correct. 
These two 
film combatants are now embodied in 


The name is Pepsodent. 


it. It is bringing to countless homes a 
new dental era. 


Two other enemies 


Teeth have two other great enemies. 
One is starch, which gums the teeth, 
and which may ferment and form acid. 
The other is mouth acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to better combat 
those starch deposits. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to better neu- 
Thus it gives 
manifold power to Nature's great tooth- 
protecting agents. 


tralize mouth acids. 


That's another re- 
sult of modern dental research. 


45 nations use it 


Pepsodent now has world-wide use, 
largely through dental advice. Careful 
people of some forty-five countries see 
its benefits today. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that you 
should this 


method. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™' 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 418, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


and yours always use 


Only one tube to a family 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—it 
refreshes and invigorates. 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH-—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Three sizes, 25c, 50c and $1. At drug and department stores. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


THE C. S. WELCH CO. DEPT. S.-D, 'NEW YORK CITY 


ET 


Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


Send 10c for miniature can. 
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Dye any Garment 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Here'senunsare aw ios £0 | Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
Faine for choker. ‘Tha rer tains directions so simple that any woman 


warmth andrichnessof . - ; - a 
this genuine fur choker can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
is sure to add a stylish : | dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
finishing touch to your dress and # 1 eee | : } thi ; 
aoa waded comfort due te langings, raperies, GYCEY ing, 4a Hews 
ing the coming season ent any- 3 1 eT? y 2 
where for" #1 lantidtans feo rich, fadeless color. Buy “Diamond Dyes 
Colors, Brown or Gray. eee —no other kind—then perfect home dye- 


SEND NOMONEY ing is guaranteed, even if you have never 
j Mention style number AB942 dyed before. Tell your druggist whether 
Send name, address, color. the material you wish to dye is wool or 
GUARANTEE: ont. gas ay |S silk, or whether it is linen, cotton, or 
WELL MAID MFG. co. * 7 | mixed goods. Diamond Dyes _ never 
a3 Os eS Sts New York ’ f streak, fade, or run. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Agents 1° ccs Ad aWeek | Tani co GIVEN. 


BRACELET:; 


READ The Magazine That 
Discovered ‘‘ Pollyanna” 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Helps to Make Life Richer and Happier 


Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 14) 


tenderness. Some years before an artist 
man who for years had floundered 
through bewildering seas of jumbled 
ideas and methods stumbled wearily and 
by what seemed a heavenly accident on 
Willow Creek and Zebbie Tucker’s 
boarding house. 

Only Zebbie’s house wasn’t then a 
boarding house. It was just her home 
and there was no need for taking in 
boarders of any kind. But Zebbie was 
lonely after the many years spent on 
ship board and in travels through for- 
eign lands. She eraved the faces, the 
world talk, the hum of gossip, the feel- 
ing of the onward roll of ocean waves. 
This house that was as near like a boat 
as a man’s love and ingenuity could 
make it, was lonely and empty with only 
Zebbie in it and Dick and Naney Claney, 
the cook. 

So when the weary artist begged per- 
mission to paint the house and gar- 


CHRISTIAN] | cumstiax wena, eaitea 
@HERALDO]]| sister oftn tis Steps 
See Tne contains the sort of reading 


you can place before your 
children. Discovered and 
printed serially, the GLAD 
book, ‘‘ Pollyanna.’’ You will 
enjoy and all your family 
will enjoy the clean, fascinat- 
ing stories, stirring editorials, 
timely articles, beautiful il- 
lustrations, inspiring sermons 
(famous ever since Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage was Editor), 
made the name of CHRISTIAN 
HERALD a household word to 
four generations. 


Bargain Club Offers for Home Reading 
CLUB PRICE 


Woman's World (12 issues) 
Christian Herald (52 issues) 


Regular Price... s<<a25-ca- eee 2.50 
Woman’s World AND Christian Herald 
BOTH with American Woman 
BOTH with Farm & Fireside 
BOTH with Gentlewoman and Household.. 
BOTH with McCall's 
BOTH with Modern Priscilla. 

BOTH with Pathfinder (52 issues) 


Being our parent ee cn cf ok hoa: TTS “WATCH AWAY den and camp for a while beside the ee babs ear: reo’ pr 3 for 32.25 
pak egy epe creek and on Zebbie’s little wooded hill- |] Bort with Pictorial Tevlow none 822.73 for $3. 


EVERYBODY CAN HAVE ONE 


of these beautiful 7jewel,10 year guar- 
anteed, gold filled Bracelet Watches. 


Without Cost To You MWelvet Box 


Guaranteed ONE YEAR a 


—<$$<<—, 
Satisfaction or replaced free. 
Fleasuuu work. Handsome 
profits. Sell every day in the year. 
Often sell dozen pairs to one family. 
Make permanent customers. 
Everybody Buys Hosiery 
Mrs. Schurman averages $60 a month 
working spare time. Mrs. McClure 
makes over $2,000 ayear. Price sold 
60 boxes in 12 hours. Noble made $35 
in one day. Act quick. This is the 
best season of the whole year. Write 
for Agency and Samples, 5 


Thomas Mfg. Co.. H-5091, Dayton, 0.4 ul 


“Your pay Likes 3 q| pL ANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


ll styles 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs 
anel copy of ‘*The Full gg Basket."’ Send 25 cents, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 55, Indianapolis, Ini 


Vialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 49 CHICAGO 


GREAT BOOK. 


Tells all con 


about 
Poultry Feeding 
How to Feed From ShelitoShow Room 


Feeding in confinement; feeding breeding stock; nu- 
tritive ration; balancing feeds; preparing pullets for 
egg production; how to force molt; balance rations 
for winter egesi how to produce meat at 4 cents per 
pound; color feeding; oat sprouting; how to make oat 


BOTH with Today’s Housewife 

BOTH with Woman’s Home Companion... 

BOTH with Youth’s Companion (52 issues)3 for $3.95 
Send Money Order or Check For “Club” Wanted 

Address Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


side and sunny pasture land it was as 
if the world she missed was at her 
door. The fight in her heart between 
the sea-roving blood of her Maine 
grandfather and the soil-loving blood 
of her inland-bred sire was at an end. 
Zebbie took in the artist and two 
months later the Everett sisters. 
Caroline, the elder, had been for years 
and was still the teacher of English and 
(Continued on page 47) 


The Black Veil 


(Continued from page 12) 


RUSH your name and g 
address and we & 
will send you our wonder- > 
ful FREE Bracelet Watch 
Plan. Don’t delay,write 
at once. 
“| HOME SUPPLY CO. 
121 Duane St., Dept. 48 
New York City 


Rats won't eat food they know has killed other rats. 
That’s why ordinary rat poisons fail. Rats remember 
them from night tonight. But Rough on Rats is 

with other foods, a different food each night. This fools 
Rough on Rats economically exterminates in 


rats. 


three nights. Don’t die in house. At drug and general 
stores. Sendforfreebooklet,’‘Ending Rats and Mice.” 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
GB Jersey City, N. J. pease 


wasn’t fair, but—how could I help it? 
A sentimentalist is such an easy mark— 
for a joke. Of course—I’m myself.” 

The loathsome ‘Miss Price” had 
melted away in the direction of the 
servants’ quarters. 

“But how—” Colton queried, as he 
took her in his arms and bestowed upon 
the young lady an affectionate caress. 

“IT knew your train. I wanted to 
see you—to know you as you are. I 
boarded the train—and I couldn’t meet 
you yesterday, because I had just: got 
home. Do you remember how you told 
me that it was impossible to change 
your mind if you once made it up that 
you loved a girl? I knew better. A 
black veil and padded garments made 
you ready to forswear principle. And 
my maid is rather pretty, too! Oh, 
man !” 

“Jollier!” muttered Colton. 
But his love had come back, 


F z= ae We 


Dr. Scott’s Genuine Electric Comb 
retails at $1. It will be given free un- 
til Xmas to all who purchase one of 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC 
HAIR BRUSHES 


This brush is guaranteed to stop 
falling hair, remove dandruff and 
all sealp diseases. Makes the hair 
grow. Relieves nervous headaches 
and neuralgia. The gentle current 
of electricity does it. 

Made of selected bristles. No wire. 


Appropriate Christmas Gift 
Sent Parcel Post far $1.00 with guarantee 


Send for free book on Belts, Corsets, 
and Specialties 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC CO., Inc., 51 W. 39th St., N.Y. 
Dept. A Established 44 Years 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- . 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Woman’s World, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October Ist, 1922. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Walter W. 
Manning, who, having been duly sworn acco’ to 
law, deposes and says that he is the owner and pub 
er of the Woman’s Worldand that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Woman’s World Magazine Company, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Walter W. Manning, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Managing Editor, Waltons Manning; 
Chicago, Tilinois; President, Walter W. Manning, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and address- 


sprouter at home; feeding turkeys; methods and 
rations used by commercial egg farms. 


If you want your flock to PRODUCE 
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uu want 


Illustrated Needlework 


The New {National Needlework Quarterly es of individual owners, or, if a corporation, its 
Illustrated in Colore With C. lete “Wor ke I 5 name and the names and addresses of st olders 
Scar ae ee . CIP Lele D1 OF Ang | SIRS tC CLO S owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 


ta of stock.) Walter W. Manning, Chicago, 
ANOS. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
Seam securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

on 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, Laka 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, im cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 


Pear Epics tr Only 50 

Four Copies for n y Cc 

HE first big issue of Tllustrated Needlework is now ready and 

contains the answer to all your Christmas problems. It is 
packed from cover to cover with hundreds of the newest, daintiest, 
most economical Christmas gift suggestions—chureh fair novelties 
and all the new and _ practical_ideas in Children’s and Women’s 
Dresses, Table and Bedroom Linens, Underwear, Aprons, Rag- 
Rugs, ete, 
< Order now and get Il- 
The Choicest, Newest and Best lustrated Needlework, 1 


in th 1 f ft year, 4 issues, for 50c. 
na « Realy of Neediaere Or Illustrated Needle- 


A year’s sub- 
scription to Il- 
lustrated Needle- 
work makes a 


Needlework will Spcattalss ape EN ras T a ton ca ree. Relea Xmas Ww any other Sauces, i ee name of the i: 
200 pages of the choicest original er y . 4 ene or corporation for whom such trustee is ——- 
ideas and designs covering the whole Py x A l I ls iven; also that the said two ait contain 
range of the fascinating art of needle- Use This Write Order pp wque nitia ve embracing afhant’s full knowledge 
ae pa Fil a on Paper and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 


for Bedroom Linens 


By Sadie P. Le Sueur 


A PPLIQue initials in three 
sizes—12 inches, 7% inches 
and 4 inches. Hot iron trans- 
fer sheet of each initial in the 
three sizes 15c. Transfer of 
two initials in three sizes 25c. 
Order by No. 12-22-271, specify 
initial desired and mail to 


HARRIET HARPER 


Woman’s World 


107 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO 


under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity. other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 

as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the a te shown above is..-...---- 
a his information is required from daily publications 
only.) WaAtrer W. MANNING, 

Owner and Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of 
September, 1922. [Seal] ANTON ay 


Crochet, Applique, Embroidery, 
Filet, Cross-stitch, Tatting, 
Knitting, Rug Making, 
Arts and Crafts, Smocking, 

wing, Beading 


= 
Needlework | 


107 S. Clinton St., Chicago | 


Illustrated 


Complete instructions are given for 
working the many artistic and prac- 
tical designs presented. 


A Work of Art in Itself 
Every page of Illustrated Needle- 


work will be printed on fine, heavy I 
stock and beautifully illustrated from | 
‘ 
I 


Enclosedis $............for which send me 


Illustrated Needlework 
Illustrated Needlework and Woman’s World t for one year. 


cover to cover. Gorgeous four-color 
reproductions indicate the most har- 
monious color combinations and show 
in advance the effect of the finished 
article. Size of book 13%x10% in. 
Order now and get Illustrated 
Teaiies for 1 year—4 copies for 
he 


Street or Box No.......... 


price of two. 


(My commission expires July 7th, 1926)” 


for December, 1922 


When Children Cough 
Use Musterole 


When you are wakened 
in the dead of night by that 
warning, croupy cough, 
get up and get the jar of 
Musterole. 


Rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest, and then 
go back to bed. 


Musterole penetrates the 
skin with a warming tingle 
and goes right to the seat 
of trouble. 

Will not blister like the old- 


fashioned mustard plaster and it is 
not messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
Musterole takes the kink outofstiff 
necks, makes sore throats well, 
stops croupy coughs and colds. 


Sold by druggists everywhere, in jars 
and tubes, 35c and 65c; hospita Isize, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


At Drug Stores (34 


Tne Hessic-E.vuis Cuemist: 
Menpnis, TENN. Si 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 
Westand back of every advertisement i 
Woman’s Worip. é 
We guarantee these advertisements to you 
because we believe advertised goods offer you 
the fullest protection, quality and service. - 

We will refund your money if you are not satisfied 
with the value received or treatment given by 
any advertiser in WomaNn’s WorRLD 


Tas #4 isher y 


Classified Advertising 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


OLD COINS WANTED. WILL PAY FIFTY DOLLARS 
for nickel of 1913 with Liberty Head. We pay cash pre- 
miums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large Coin Circular. 
May mean.much profit to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 
7, Fort. Worth, Texas. 


WOMEN—GIRLS WANTED. LEARN DRESS DESIGN- 
ing. Making: $35 week. Learn while earning. Sewing 
experience unnecessary. Sample lessons free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Inst,, Dept. K502, Rochester,N. Y. 


LAND OPPORTUNITY! 20, 40, 80-ACRE TRACTS 
near thriving city in Lower Mich. $10 to $50 down; bal. 
long time. Write today for big FREE booklet. Swigart 
Land Co,, Y-1259 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. SEND 
model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable nature, 
free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE KODAK FILM 
developed for 5c; prints 2c each. Over-night service. 
Expert work. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 210 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING, TATTING, 
making aprons and caps. Patterns and plans 35c. Send 
remittance now. Returned if desired. Kenwood Pattern 
Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


OUR DOLLAR BOX OF FIFTEEN DISTINCTIVE 
Christmas Cards sent on approval. If selection pleases 
you ;send $1.00. If not return box at our expense. 
Huntford Studio, 9 South Clinton, Chicago. 
ST. D AND HEMSTITCHED HOUSEHOLD 
Linens at lowest prices. Hemstitching, Pleatings, Buttons, 
etc.,; Write for Illustrated Booklet. Garfield Hemstitch- 
ing Shop, 38331 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED—WOMEN—GIRLS. LEARN MILLINERY 
at home. Earn $125 month. Sample lesson free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. K 801, Rochester, N. Y. 
DEVELOPED AND 6 PRINTS 25c, 
prints from negatives 15c. Trial Offer. 
Labgratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. _ 
SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way.| Write me, Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, Iowa. 
ONS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY FOR 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 109, St. Louis, Mo. 


OR 6 
Pasco Photo 


Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 46) 


history, while Frances was the teacher 
of chemistry. and mathematics in the 
Willow Creek high school. Caroline, 
whose name love had long ago short- 
ened to Carl, was a_ little upright 
woman with eyes that were wonderful- 
ly young and twinklingly humorous, yet 
sure and far-seeing and as clear and 
trustworthy as the ever-fresh lamps of a 
lighthouse. 

Frank LTverett, as Willow Creek 
folks called Frances, was a most efli- 
ecient, a trifle impatient, scrupulously 
exact and neat woman, as became a 
teacher of chemistry and mathematies. 
It was Frances of course who figured 
out to.a nicety the arithmetical fact that 
if they rented their old and much be- 
loved but mortgaged home and went to 
board at Zebbie’s and were in all ways 
circumspect and thrifty in managing 
the rental money and their salaries, 
they might in time be able to live in 
that beloved home. themselves, and even 
might before they died pay off the mort- 
gage and so leave a clean bit of prop- 
erty as a memorial and testimonial of 
their love for the town in which, since 
its very beginning, an [Everett had 
either taught or preached. 


N RAINY evenings or when they 

were the least little bit lonely, Carl 
and Frank Everett used to discuss just 
what—if the property could be left with- 
out the stain of a debt on it—they might 
suggest it be used for after their death. 
Frances rather leaned toward a little 
hospital. Of course the city hospitals 
were within reach but still there were 
many accidents on the surrounding 
farms that couldn’t be taken so far, 
and there were Willow Creek mothers 
who needed proper medical care but just 
wouldn't go to the big city and leave 
their families pilotless. But none of 
them would mind going to the old Ey- 
erett house with flowers in the garden, 
kin more than likely to the ones that 
grew in their own yards. And there 
would be a nice, sanitary laboratory 
and everything would be kept neatly 
repaired and _ serupulously clean. 
Frances was quite sure that a hospital 
was the thing. 

Carl, on the other hand. wasn't so 
sure. A hospital would of course be a 
beautiful thing. But somehow where 
I’ranees saw erying physical needs Carl 
saw spiritual ones. Those steady, clear 
eyes of hers looked deeper and under 

(Continued on page 49) 


Illustration shows the 
three sizes of meshes or 
squares in which cross- 
stitch canvas comes. 


Cross-stitch Canvas 


CROSS-STITCH canvas over 

which to make cross-stitch is 65¢ 
a yard, and is 27 inches wide. It 
comes in three sizes—15 squares to 
the inch for small size cross-stitch; 
12 squares to the inch for medium 
size; and 9 squares to the inch for 
large size. Order by size required 
and send orders to 


HARRIET HARPER 
Woman’s World 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


SAY “BAYER”? when you buy. 


Insist | 


Unless you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Rheumatism 
Neuritis Lumbago 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin 1s the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


ON ae 


Our Christmas 


Gift to You 
This 


Handsome 


Art Calendar 
Free 
With Each 


Subscription 
Received 
Before Dec. 31 


Send us your own renewal 
with 50c, or the subscription 
of a friend to whom you de- 
sire to make a present of a 


year of Woman’s World, and 
this beautiful calendar 1654x1144 
in., printed in four colors on an- 
tique art vellum, will be sent post- 
paid to you at once. 


A Work of Art by A Master of Colors 


HE calendars are handsome four- 
color reproductions of Mr. Ander- 


son’s painting on the front cover of 
this issue, printed on antique art vellum, 
which brings out all the depth and lustrous 
beauty of the original colors—and mounted 
ona heavy mat 1624x1114 in. There is no ad- 
vertising on it. It is simply a work of art 
that you and your friends will enjoy as 
you turn the pages of 1923. 


Make Woman’s World Your Gift This Year 


Send in your own renewal now or make a 
friend a present of a year of Woman’s World 
and get this calendar free. 

A handsome card announcing your gift and 
giving your name as donor will be sent to 
reach your friends. on Christmas morning. 
But order now. There’s no time to lose. 


Address Xmas Gift Department 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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Woman’s World 


How Ali Baba Trapped the Forty Thieves 


Some Hitherto Unpublished Facts as Told to Ann and 
Andy by Ali Baba on the Cruise of the Rickety-Robin 


HILE Ann and Andy, the little Pirate and 


Ali Baba sat upon soft cushions in Ali 
Baba’s palace Morgiana and Hannah, 
the parrot, served them candied sweet 
meats. 


“Hannah is a wonderful parrot!’ Ali 

Baba said as Hannah helped him to another 

bowl of invisible pudding. “I do not see 

how she can make invisible puddings. How do you know 
what you are putting in the pudding, Hannah?” 

Ilannah gave a chuckle down in her throat 
whistled loudly as if calling a dog. “Please do 
forget your manners, Hannah,” the little Pirate said. 

“T forgot myself,’ Hannah laughed. “Really, Ali 
Baba,” she said, “it is quite easy. I know just where 
the invisible jar of sugar is kept and where all the 
other invisible things are placed, and, unless the Pirate 
changes them about, there is no trouble at all in mixing 
the things according to the recipe.” 

“TJ have another surprise for 
chuckled. 

“T hope it is as good as the invisible pudding, Hannah,” 
Ali Baba said. 

“Well, you can judge for yourselves,” Hannah said as 
she held out a large platter. “What is it?” Ali Baba 
asked. “I can see nothing upon the plate!” 

“Of course not!” Hannah said, “but just taste one.” 

Then Hannah passed the plate to Ann and Andy and 
the little Pirate. ‘What are they, Hannah?’ the little 
Pirate asked. 

“Wind sandwiches,” Hannah replied. 

“How do you make them, Hannah?” Morgiana asked 
as she took one. 

“Just take a thin slice of wind and place it between 
two shadows buttered with a little sunshine,” Hannah 
replied. 

“What are you thinking about, Andy?” Ali Baba 
wanted to know when he noticed how quiet the boy 
lad become. 

“TI was wondering about the forty thieves, Ali Baba,” 
Andy replied. 

“Oh yes!” the little Pirate chimed in, “do tell us about 
the forty thieves !” 

“Really, there isn’t very much to tell,” 
said Ali Baba. “I was walking through the 
forest about a month ago when I heard 
voices. So I climbed a tree and presently 
along came the forty thieves. The Captain 
walked up to a great stone in the side of 
the cliff and said, “Open Sesame,” and the 
great stone moved and disclosed a large 
eave. The forty thieves went in and threw 
the bags of gold they were carrying upon 
the floor. Then they came out and closed 
the great stone over the mouth of the cave 
again. I waited until they were out of 
sight, then I ran home and came back in 
my Lizzie truck. I backed the truck up to 
the great stone and said, “Open Sesame,” 
and when the great stone moved out of the 
way, I loaded the Lizzy until I almost broke 
all the springs, and carted the gold here. 
"hen I hired workmen and built this nice 
home.” 


and 
not 


you, too,’ Hannah 


- 


a HEN did the forty thieves come to your 

house one night and hide in large jars? 
And did Morgiana pour oil upon them?” 
Ann wished to know. 

“They came to the house one night,” Ali 
Laba replied, “but they did not hide in jars. 
They just came and paid me a visit and 
thanked me for taking some of their gold. 
You see,” Ali Baba said to the little Pirate, 
“the forty thieves were in the plumbing 
business, and had so much gold they did 
not know what to do with it, and each job 
they worked on, they kept getting more and 
more gold until they were afraid if some 
one did not take some of the gold away from 
them, they would soon have so much they 
wouldn’t want to work any more.” 

“Tt was nice that they did not get mad 
at you,” Andy said. 

“Wasn’t it?” Ali Baba replied. “You 
see, if there is anything a plumber hates, 
it is to be loafing, and these plumbers were 
no exeeption to the rule. If they happened 
to have a job of plumbing, putting a faucet 
in a kitchen sink, they were all so anxious 
to be working: that all forty of them worked 
on the job and in a week or ten days they 
had the faueet working so that it did not 
leak more than five gallons of water in 
twenty-four hours. 

“Poor fellows!” the little Pirate said. 


“They were so happy when they found room! 


Told and Illustrated 
By JOHNNY GRUELLE 


For 
Good Little Boys and Girls 


out that I had taken their bags of gold, they could 
hardly wait until they called upon me and thanked me,” 
Ali Baba said. “And the kind hearted Captain was so 
grateful, he told me that if I would let them do my 
plumbing they would only charge me three times as 
much for the job as I had taken from their cave.” 

“And did you let them do the plumbing?” Andy wished 
to know. 

“T would have let them do it,’’ Ali Baba replied, “but 
Morgiana whispered to me that if I did that, I would 
make them three times as unhappy as they had been 
before. For you see, I would have had to pay them 
more money than I had taken from them, and then I 
would have still owed them three times as much! 

“It was very generous of them to offer to do the 
plumbing at such a low figure though, don’t you think 
so?” Ali Baba asked. 


“7 NDEED it was!” the little Pirate hastened to say. 
“But who did your plumbing, Ali Baba?” 

“Oh, I did it myself,” Ali Baba said, “but I did not 
do as good a job as they would have done. The hot 
water in the bathroom runs when you turn the faucet 
on and the kitchen faucet does not leak water upon the 
floor as it does when real plumbers do the work, but 
we manage to get along with it such as it is.” 

“The Captain visited us after Ali Baba had put in 
the plumbing,” Morgiana said, “and pointed out a lot 
of mistakes Ali Baba had made.” 

“Yes,” Ali Baba agreed, “but the Captain was quite 
nice about it, though. He said to me ‘Ali Baba, anyone 


**Why!” the Captain said, just look at your ceiling under the bath- 


There isn’t a single place where the plaster has cracked.” 


ean see that this work was not done by a plumber.’ 
‘How is that?’ I asked, for I was anxious to know 
what was wrong. ‘Why,’ the Captain said, ‘just look at 
your ceiling under the bathroom; there isn’t a single 
place where the plastering has cracked and is falling 
off because of a leaky radiator, or a leaky faucet! And 
the cellar should have at least three inches of water 
standing on the floor all the time from leaky joints in the 
pipes!’ Of course I had to admit that I was only a 
beginner at plumbing and offer as an excuse that I had 
done the work hastily. In fact,’ Ali Baba said, “I only 
worked on the plumbing a day and a half and the Cap- 
tain told me that to do the work properly and see that 
the pipes leaked fluently, it should have taken ten or 
twelve plumbers three weeks to complete!” 

“Perhaps if you pour a few buckets of water on the 
floor upstairs and let it run through and crack the ceil- 
ings, you might lead people to believe that real plumbers 
did the work,” said the little Pirate, with a sly wink 
at Andy. 


% HAT might be a good scheme,” Ali Baba said, “but 
I thought some day I would run over to the cave and 

carry away three truck loads of gold and pay them to 

overhaul the plumbing so that it will leak properly.” 

“What are all those people howling about out in front 
of the place?”’ Hannah asked, as the sound of shouting 
came through the open windows. 

Ali Baba rushed to the window and looked out. ‘They 
must be the men who sell Persian rugs and shawls to 
tourists,” he said. ‘Yes, that’s who they are. Every Sat- 
urday they have a sale of genuine Persian rugs made in 
Newark, New Jersey. See how happy the lady appears! 
She has just paid four hundred dollars for a three-dollar 
rug.’ 

“But it is full of holes!’ Ann exclaimed. - 

Ali Baba looked at Ann in surprise. “Of course,” he 
said. “The tourists would not care for the rugs if they 
did not look old and ragged, so these men sprinkle acid 
on the rugs and in a few minutes a three-dollar rug is 
worth hundreds of dollars!” 

The little Pirate got up and yawned. “BHxcuse me!” he 
said, “but I believe we had better be going. 
Thank you for your hospitality.” 

Ali Baba and Morgiana shook hands with 
their guests and walked out with them to the 
Rickety Robin. In a few moments the little 
flying boat was high in the air and the house 
of Ali Baba was but a tiny speck upon the 
ground far below. 

“Well,” the little Pirate said as he leaned 
back in his comfortable chair, “what did you 
think of our visit to Ali Baba?” 

an was fun, I thought,” Ann and Andy 
said. 


“QO DID I,” the little Pirate agreed. “But 

you see something was wrong, for in 
spite of the fact that Ali Baba and I pinched 
each other’s noses to prove that we were both 
there we were not there. Because,” the little 
Pirate asked, “how could we possibly visit 
Ali Baba when Ali Baba lived hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago?” 

And if Hannah, the parrot, had not just 
then called that dinner was ready Ann and 
Andy might have tried to figure it out, and 
that would have been hard to do. 


Johnny Gruelle’s New Johnny 
Mouse Doll for Woman’s 
World Girls and Boys 


OHNNY MOUSE 
stands ten inches 75¢ Postpaid 


high, wears red felt 
pantaloons, percale 
blouse, black gaiters, 
yellow tie, and a 
little yellow hat that 
fits over one ear and 
makes you laugh 
just to look at it. 
His, little fe 
black eyes fair- ing 
ly sparkle with /. 
mischief and 
good nature. 
His very presence ¢ 
is @ guarantee of /..} 
happy days ahead. “%= 
You can treat him 
rough, too, and he 
won't lose his tem- 
per or shape. 
Sent prepaid 
while the supply 
lasts for only 75c— 
or free for 3 yearly 
subscriptions at 500. A 
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| Classified Advertising 


LLL 
AGENTS WANTED 


WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE DESIROUS 
of making $25.00 to $200.y0 per week clear profit fram 
(he start in @ permanent business of their own. Mit- 
chell’s Magic Marvel Washing Compound washes clothes 
spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen minutes. One hundred 
other uses in every home. Nothing else ‘ike it. Nature’s 
mightiest cleanser. Contains no lye, lime, acid or wax. 
Free samples make sales easy. Enormous repeat orders— 
can make 265% profit. Mxclusive territory. We guaran- 
tee sale of every package. Two other ‘‘sight sellers’? and 
sure repeaters give our agents the fastest selling line in 
the country. No capital or experience required. Baker, 
Ohio, made $600 last month. You can do as well. Send 
for free sample and proof. L. Mitchell & Co., Desk 85, 
1302-1314 E. 61st., Chicago, TL 


CLEAN UP $100.00 WEEKLY FROM NOW TILL 
Christmas with “‘NIFTY NINE.” Weekly average 100 
sales-dollar profit each. 30-40 sales daily frequently 
made. Demonstrating outfit cinches order. 30 ‘other 
coin-coaxers. All Ideal for Christmas gifts—several at 
each house. Big rush now starting. Get free Sample 
outfit offer. Postal brings our unique plans. Davis 
Products Co., Dept. 209, Chicago. 


f 

NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD—PEOPLE MUST 
eat. Federal distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly 
and up; no capital or experience needed; guaranteed 
saJes; unsold goods may be returned. Your name on 
packages builds your own business. Free samples to 
customers—Repeat orders sure; Exclusive territory. Ask 
Now! Federal Pure Food Co., Dept. 65, Chicago. 


$5 TO $15 DAILY EASY—INTRODUCING NEW STYLE 
Guaranteed Hosiery. Must wear or replaced free. No 
capital or experience requird. Just show samples, write 
orders. Your pay in advance. We deliver and collect. 
Elegant outfit furnished all colors and grades including 
silks—wool and heathers. Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Desk 
$112, Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS CAN EARN $15.00 A DAY—EASY QUICK 
sales. Auto given away. Big weekly cash bonus. $1.50 
premium : given .to every customer. Simply show our 
beautiful 7 piece solid aluminum handle cutlery set. 
Appeals instantly. We deliver and collect. Pay daily. 
New Era Mfg. Co., 803 Madison St., Dept. 42C, Chicago. 


AGENTS! A SALE IN EVERY HOME FOR OUR 
beautiful Dress Goods, Silks and General Yard Goods. 
Quick sales! Big profits! Large book of over 1000 hand- 
some fabric samples furnished to agents. Write today. 
National Importing & Mfg. Co., Dept. 8X, 573 Broad- 
way,, New York. 


AGENTS CAN MAKE $50 A WEEK TAKING ORDERS 
for guaranteed hosiery for men, women and children. 
Must give satisfaction or replaced free. All styles and 
finest line of silk hose. Write for sample’ outfit, 
Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 288, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—NEW INVENTION. HARPER’S TEN-USE 
Brush Set. It sweeps, washes and dries windows, scrubs, 
mops floors and has 5 other uses. Big profits; easy 
seller.,..Write for free trial offer. Harper Brush Works, 
Dept. 80, Fairfield, Iowa. 


SALES AGENTS, MEN OR WOMEN CAN MAKE $200 
a ‘month. Year round position. No layoffs. Take 
orders for Jennings New Style Hosiery. Written guar- 
antee of satisfaction or new hose free. Write for out- 
fit, Jennings Mfg. Co., Dept. 299, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME—LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory to consumer.) Big profits, 


honest goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for 
particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


as bs SR - . 
AGENTS—JOLLY MOLLY DRESSES ARE QUICK 
sellers—good repeaters. Every woman wants one or 
more. .. Complete line now ready. No capital required— 
no ‘expericnce necessary. Commissions advanced. Do- 
niestic ‘Products Co., 17 Davies Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS CAN MAKE $6 A DAY TAKING ORDERS 
for} Blue Ribbon Cutlery Set. Stainless steel: Guaranteed. 
We deliver and collect. Pay you daily. Write quick for 
sample outfit. Parker Mfg. Co., Cutlery 1197, Dayton, Ohio. 


MEN’S SHIRTS. EASY TO SELL. BIG DEMAND 
evergwhere. Make big money. “Undersell stores. Com- 
bjete line. Exclusive Patterns. Samples to workers. 
Chicago Shirt Co., 9 S. Clinton, Factory 253, Chicago. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
alj}sutensils. Sample package’ free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dent., 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. ; 


AGENTS—YOU CAN EARN $2 AN HOUR TAKING 
orders for complete new line of. household necessities. 
Write quick for particulars. Albert Mills, general man- 
ager, 7950 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. : 


AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ‘ARTICLE 
bigm is a wonder; get our sample case offer, Ho-Ro-Co., 
149 Locust, St. Louis. 


KLEANRITE. QUICK SELLER. WASHES CLOTHES 
thout rubbing. Sells 25c. Profit 18¢c. Samples free. 
sstever Products Co., 1942-N, Irving Park, Chicago. 
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| . HELP WANTED aeer 
ONCE—FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO 
tfavel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $40 to $75 a week, 


R. R. fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 100, 
a, Nebr. : : 


$92 MONTH COMMENCE. WOMEN—GIRLS OVER 17. 
U. S. Government positions. Steady. List free. Write 
immediately, Franklin Inst., Dept. K52, Rochester, N.Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, 
fae pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
.. Kansas 


City, Mo. 


ae 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS 17 TO 60, WILL- 
ing to accept Government Positions, $117-$190, station- 
ary or traveling, write Mr. Ozment, 105, St. Louis, 
eee 


$92—$195 MONTH. MEN—WOMEN OVER 17. STEADY. 
U. S, Government positions. List free. Write immediately, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K51, Rochester, N. Y. 


_ OF INTEREST TO ‘WOMEN 

t - 

ieheaanemnatmmmmmee re emma eae a 
PRIZE CONTEST, iF YOU WRITE THE 


$500.00 
best third 


SECURES 100-ACRE FARM WITH HORSES, 100 
Potatoes, 10 bu. appls, 10 T. hay, harnesses, tools; 
mi, depot; 7-room house, barn. $1700 only $400 
Page 79 Illus. Catalog Bargains FREE. 
t Farm Agcy, 427 L, Marquette Bldz., Chicago, TLL 
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‘would get a letter or 
‘postcard. Some one would get a box of 


Willow Creek 


(Continued from paye 17) 


the improperly cared for flesh she felt 
the heart hunger, saw the spiritual 
blindness, the quick weariness of poor- 
ly, inadequately nourished minds. So 
Carl leaned instead toward a community 
center with a first aid room of course 
and a rest room for mothers, and fath- 
ers, too, for that matter. But most of 
all a library full of friendly books, and 
music, and above all else pictures of 
the big simple things that make all the 
world kin, pictures and books telling 
the aims, the dreams, the life of men in 
other lands. 

But Frances usually broke in on these 
day-dreams by remarking crisply and 
briskly that since the old home was still 
debt-ridden their speculation as to what 
it had best be was a pure waste of time 
and energy. And Carl, of course, al- 
Ways agreed that it was. 

It is doubtful if they would have had 
the courage to do so unheard of a thing 
as breaking up housekeeping if Zebbie 
had not, when they were talking over 
their financial difficulties one day, laugh- 
ingly suggested that they come with her, 
take passage on this new boarding house 
cruise that she was making. For Zeb- 
bie was always venturing out on all 
manner of odd adventures and sort of 
taking the town with her, 

Even when she went away for a cou- 
ple of months, back to Maine to see 
some distant relatives, or up the St. 
Lawrence perhaps or to Europe to sat- 
isfy her hunger for a sight of blue 
water, Willow Creek folks never felt 
as if she was really gone out of town. 
Because every day or so some one 
the children’ a 


trailing arbutus or a flower-loving neigh- 
bor a little package of hollyhock or 
pansy seed with a‘ note saying, it' was 
gathered from the choicest blooms in a 
hardy Maine garden and so ought to do 
especially well farther south where the 
weather was milder. 


UT if Zebbie was always sharing 
things with folks her world was al- 
ways sharing something with her: such 
treasures and merriment as it had, its 
simple joys and plens,; and, of course, its 
ordinary human griefs and disappoint- 


ments. “Nancy Clancy always said that<:» 


more people confessed’ to Zebbie than 
confessed to Father O’Shea, not alone 
the “Black Prodesous,”. but- Catholies 
in good standing told Aebbie things they. 
wouldn’t dream of mentioning. to their 
priest. a A= 
Whereupon some of the “black Pro- 
testants” on hearing this, tried <to 
plague Naney Clancy. I 
how she could bear to cook for a. woman 


who’ wasn’t even an out-and-out “black: 


prodeson,” let alone a Catholic: “But 
Naney Clancy brooded over the matter 


profoundly and one day when she was . 


once more. driven into a -corner “had 
her unswer ready. td 
(To be continued): *% Ze 


True Tales of the Fuvest 


(Continued from page 18) 


feet it came, and my fears were changed 
to rejoicing, for it was none other than 
Hano, my dog, and’he had saved me 
from the cruel fangs of the wolves! 

Tender was our meeting. Fondly his 
long tongue lapped my face, as I buried 
my hands in the coarse grey fur of his 
great neck lovingly. Then, not desert- 
ing me, Hano finally found the lost 
trail and led me back to our camp, 
which we reached at dawn, | 

But in spite of all ury-fond efforts 
to keep Hano always with me, he was, 
in time overcome with the eall of his 
wolf blood and he went back to them, 
becoming, because of his courage and 
giant strength leader of a mighty tribe,” 
finished the old Chief. 


They asked her 


A Wonderful Gift for 


No matter how hard it would fall. 


Dressed in a pinafore dainty, 
Bloomers and sunbonnet, too, 
Some little girl will be happy 
To play with it all the year through. 


playmate for little folks. 


welcomed everywhere. 


face, hands and shoes tinted in colors. 


Sent Without Cost 
If You Act At Once 


T IS not merely a doll, but a real honest-to-goodness 
in. high, wears j 
the same carefully made dresses any little girl would wear ise 
and has such a cheerful, happy face that she’s always Es 


Stands 1714 


The doll is stamped flat on good quality suiting with hair, 
Dress and bonnet 
are of colored gingham stamped flat, including white trim- 
mings and floss for embroidery. Full instructions for making accom- 
pany each doll. See our 30-day offer, then send your order at once to 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


A Good Little Girl 


IVE her a dolly for Christmas, 


One that she can’t hurt at all, 
No matter how hard she would squeeze it, 


j 


Our 30-Day Offer 


While the supply lasts, 
Mary Jane will be sent 
complete, postpard, for 4 
yearly subscriptions at 
0c, or ata straight cash 
price of $1.00. 


— Good —§ 
Magazines 


Woman’s World, (Monthly) ) Qur Price 


Good Stories, (Monthly) $1. 00 


American Woman, (Monthly) 
The Household, (Monthly) Ligne 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 162 


A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 


Send alt orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
_ 25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO — 


|Everything About 
| Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden,Mass3. 


ae SS a EDA tere 
Jewel .Electric Fountains | 
We manufacture Portablé . Klee HW 
trie Htnminated Fountains.“’ They 
humidify, 
homes. We make Jewel Electric 
Dishwasher, t Ihmminated Aquari- 
um, Art Lamps; Reed Furniture, 
Hand - Dishwasher, Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes. Send 
” 5 cents for catalog of Jewel Spe- 
cialties for the homé, Display 
Room 15 E. Van’ Buren Street. 


_= “JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG: (0., 

» 1836 Bertean Ave. — 4» CHICAGO et ta 
LEAVES OF FICTION FRE 
OANssowe Read interesting stories. 

Siasthiag VV illthrilleyeryone. Send us Post- 
{Oa age Stamp with name and address 
1% for our Kooklet;:“ Leaves of Fic- 
tion.”’ Popularstories by popular 


writers. Write today. F. B. WARNER CO. 
Inc,, 36 Chambers Street, Dept. N. New York 


7 "ue, identify, prevent loss of laundry, 

‘ NAME TAPES personat belongings. Inexpensive, 
' »-Washproof. An ideal XMAS gift, 

Postal brings free samples and ‘catalog... Address PREMIER 
NOVELTY WORKS. Box40W, West Farms Station, N Y. City 


BE Aq DS For NECKLACES, PURSES, ETc. 
D €O., De 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


decorate _ and cool 


™ poultry breed. layi 
iy contests show Rh fe Island 


Reds lay more winter eggs, 


fol. most popular breed tod: 
Rhode Island Red Journal 


le falana 
them—how to buy, 


it pl 
wr to know abou 


irae with roar unc h 
Rhodelstand Red Journal, 2541 DemocratBldg.,Waverly.te. 


Lisle. 


BIGGS at Kansas City offers hundreds of 
helps to shippers Free. Fur Market 
Reports and Price List! Most money—quick- 
est! No Commissions. Biggs pays highest 
Market Price for Furs, and then 6% more 
free to you in Biggs Cash Coupons. ets 
H H soy an appers’ Cat- 
Big Premium List tr centPane. Get 
traps, guns, baits, etc., without cost! Biggs’ 
“Hold Separate” plan gvarantees 
Full Market Price. Write for, details, 
E subscription to **Trap- 
pers’ Exchange,”’ big- 
gest illustrated trapper’s mag- 
azine. Write NOW, 
FE. W. BIGGS & CO., 
705 Biggs Bldg., Kansas City;Mo. 4 


“Aish School Course 
‘tn 2 Years 


this simplified High 


School Course at home in- 


=. AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. #1°999 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. HICASO 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY: IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 
No experience necessary to weave 
7 beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable, 
‘ Weavers are rushed with orders, 
= Be sure tosend for freeloom book. It 
rh pee tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms, 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 226 Factory St., Boonville, N. ¥ 
a Et RRA 


Tricotines andsilks atless than wnole- 5 6% 


Beautiful assortment of serges, 


sale. Blues, Wine, Gray, ete. Rem- 

nants of 4 and 6 yard lengths, sufficient to make suit or dresa. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 

Save money. Make your own clothes. These remnants will 

save you up to $1.50a yard. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 

TEXTILE MILLS. DEPT. 894, KANSAS CITY. MO. 


. 


Our ad issmall. Our discount is big. Write for 
illustration and discount list. We buy from trap- 
pers, manufacture and sell direct to you. The furs 
; are of the best, the saving is considerable. Write 


HERMAN REEL CO., 201 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 


-ABLAC 


=~ Face Powper 


As a girl, Mother’s box of Lablache fascinated 
and tempted me. Its daintily fragrant powder 
cooled and refreshed my skin. 

Now, in grown-up years, Lablache is still 
my choice for its purity, 


softness and clinging 
quality. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, Site. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sead 10c, 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY Co. 


French Perfumers. Dept.49 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Woman’s World 


Coe POSTMAN’S WHISTLE 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 


ELL, having read this 
far what do you think 
of the December issue 


of Woman’s World? Any one 
feature that interested or 
helped you especially—articles, 
stories, needlework, cookery, ete.? If so 
sit right down now and tell us about it in 
a letter not over one hundred words in 
length. We are giving ten cash prizes for 
the ten best letters received and, prompted 


creased the amount of each prize to two 
dollars instead of one. 
be in by the 20th of December and all 


you in time for Christmas Eve spending. 
October Prize Contest Breaks All Records 
Thirty-nine hundred people expressed their opinions 
of the advertisements in the October issue. All good, 
straightforward letters, too, which made the work of 
selection doubly difficult. After sifting and sorting we 
finally got the choice down to sixteen ‘and rather than 
discriminate between these we sent prizes to all six- 
teen although only ten prizes were offered. Their 
names and the advertisements they favored are given 
below. 
The Sixteen Prize Winners 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cohee, 
Alberta Stoneburner, 
Anna M. Sperry, 

Mrs. Isaac Hoyem, Mich. 
Edna D. Bauer, Ohio 

Cc. N. Conner, Mich. 

Miss Lulu Mayer, Wis. 

Mrs. Garnet McNary, Penn. 


Ohio 


is 1. 
Mrs. W. J. Burke, Inc Wich. 


Mrs. Bruce Williams, Ind. 
Leona Cody, Mont. 
Evelina Heikkila, 
Mrs. M. Keys, Ind. 
Mrs. C. EB. Jones, Il. 
Mrs. J. N. Berg, Wis. 
Mrs. Holland, Kans. 


The Advertisements They Favored 
Northwestern Yeast 

P & G White Naphtha Soap 
Gearhart Home knitter 
Vellastic Underwear 


Minn. 


Le Page’s Glue 
Frederick Herschner 
Knox’s Gelatine 
Congoleum Rugs 


Mizpah Baby Nipples Kyanize 
Marcus Lucius Quinn Junket Folks 
Clothcraft 


Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Spool Cotton C Company 


. His Idea of Omnipotence 
AG Y LITLLE son, aged four, had gone to bed, 
i and upon seeing. the moonlight shining 
through his window, asked, “Who made the 
moon?” I answered,. “God made the 
moon.” He then said, “Does God make 
everything and can He do anything?” and 
T said, “Yes.” 

“Well.” said Sonny, “that must have been 
that tall ladder painting Davis’ house today. 


He even has a Ford truck for his paints.” 
Mrs. J. Stumm, North Dakota. 


Minute Tapioca 


God on 
Why! 


Meatless Mince Meat 


1 peck green tomatoes 1 cup suet 

1 peck apples 2 teaspoons salt ; 

5 lbs. sugar 2 teaspoons each of cinnamon, 
2 lbs. raisins cloves and nutmeg 

1 lb. currants 2 cups vinegar 

2 cups molasses 


Grind tomatoes and apples or chop fine. Seald 
tomatoes three different times, draining them each time 
after they have stood a while. Then add the other 
ingredients and 1 quart water. Cook slowly 1 hour 
and seal in fruit jars. 

Mrs. Joun Hetns, Illinois. 


The Better Way 
By Arthur Powell 


Melancholy rhymes with folly 
Brooding never built a nest. 

Deck your walls with smiling holly 
Work contented ; do your best, 

Melancholy rhymes with folly,— 
Only he who laughs is blest! 


Dissertation on a Tramp 

Behold the tramp! He cometh to town from where, 
no man ean know. When he departs he leaves 
no word behind. He passeth his days in slum- 
ber. His nights on the breakbeam of a freight 
ear, and his days in one place are few. When 
approaching a town he smelleth afar his handouts, 
but the sight of the woodpile maketh him weary. 
He passeth over the face of the earth with no 
thought of the morrow. The place of his birth is 
unknown to him, likewise the place of his death. 
Yor who ever saw a dead tramp? 


H. D-B., Iowa. 


All letters must ° 


cheeks will be mailed on the 22nd to reach > 


by the spirit of Christmas, we have in- , 


. piece, 


By and For Our Subscribers 


On this page each month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. Ideas, experiences 
jokes, helpful suggestions on housewifery and kindred subjects, all will be welcomed. The Editors 


Christmas Games That All Will Enjoy 
Things Your Chr stmnis Tree Possesses 


1. . Some baggage? Prunk. Pee = 
2. An-act of courtesy? — Boiv- Baugh: 
3..-Warm “apparel? Fur—Fir. * 
4.--F ound in the workbasket?.. Needles. 
~5.” ‘Ohne preceded by a let ter ?° “Cone. 
TL 6: A “wild animal with a queer meee? Tapir— 
_ taper. 
» S 7st Neéver® sophisticated ? $ ‘Byes ‘green 
gi -Bxisting here now? Present.°*" 
~9xLNot=the head office? Branches 
40? To waste: with melancholy ? “Binee 
POHL STS evo | be: Aopen eer eWean. 
a NS 


3 Si 

ede Ouphions by Looking at 
2 t-Stamp? 
p-like true love? 


Can Wan aber 


ae ats 260i | Stam Because 
it aaa zi 
2. The window of the soul? The eye. 
5. The crown of success? The laurel wreath. 
4. Rose and lily of the valley? Z'wo cents 
(scents). : 
5. Older than age itself? Post age (postage). 
6. What are always found in a book? Leaves. 
7. What we like to: get from absent friends? 
Letters. 

‘8. What pometidl bothers married people? Ties. 
9. <A Belgian rodent? IJlair (hare). 
Something which holds up a fence? 

11. A favorite beverage? “7” (tea). 
2. What a Chinaman has? Queue. 

3. What a farmer says to his horse? “G’’ (gee). 
-Some spring flowers imported from Holland? 
Tulips (two lips). 


Post. 


15. A desirable characteristic? The power to stick. 
; 16. ‘The capital of the United States? Washing- 
on. 

17. The most popular words in the English lan- 
gauge? “I” (eye); “Us” (U.S). 

18. A sign of old .age? Wrinkles. 

19. The food of certain birds in winter? Berries. 

20. _A shrub? Laurel. 

21. An exclamation of surprise? “O!” 

22. Something which will never meet? Parallel 


lines. 
—TueERESA H. WoLcort. 


HOW CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS ORIGINATED 


Italy gives us the legend which tells of the Christmas 
Stocking and how we came to have the custom of hang- 
ing it up for Christmas. One who knows the story tells 
it in these words. Good old Saint Nicholas of Padua used 
to throw long knitted purses, tied at both ends, into the 
open windows of the abodes of very poor people. These 
purses were of yarn, and not unlike a footless stocking. 
Finally it. became the custom of the people to hang these 
empty receptacles out of the windows on the night before 
Christmas, so that Saint Nicholas would put a gift into 
them as he passed by. Later, when the coin of the realm 
became, scarce, toys were put in for the children, and 
useful presents for the grown-ups. 

In the .north .country, where it was rather chilly at 
Christmas time, the purses were hung on the mantel- 
and it was believed the good old Saint would come 
down the chimney to fill them. When these purses went 
out of fashion, stockings were substituted, and have been 
used ever since. 

—J. B. A., Minn. 


A Merry May your tree 
Christmas be loaded 
to the with 


Entire Family good things. 


My, 
& 


An Obliging Dog 

My little daughter, age 4, 
had watched me in awe one 
day as I put eggs under an 
old setting hen and I told her 
the old hen would hatch her 
some pretty little chickies. 

The next day I gave her a little basket 
and told her to go gather the eggs. After 
staying about a half hour I went to look 
for her and she was putting the eggs in a 
barrel where my husband’s old hunting 
dog sleeps. “Sook, Mamma,” she said. 
“Leader is going to hatch me some little 
puppies.’ 

Mrs. May Donna, Indiana. 


Make Window Washing Easy 

Use a chamois skin and clear water. ‘They will dry 
clear without wiping. No towel necessary. Try it. 

VeERA MEINERT, Illinois. 


They'll Remove Buttons, Too 


E ANY years ago a child of our’s swallowed 
a nickel. Cousin Dr. S. said, “Feed him 


results.” 
on this information to many friends and 
receive their gratitude. 

Mrs. R. E. GrirFitH, Penn. 


A Christmas Marmalade of Great Nutrition 


This marmalade is considered more wholesome and 
tasty than the much used orange marmalade. One 
and one-half pounds of carrots, two lemons, same - 
measure of sugar. Scrape the carrots and put them - 
through the fine meat chopper. Add enough water to 
moisten. Heat and put over hot water in a double ~ 
boiler to cook. Wash thoroughly the lemons, and cut 
in small bits the lemon rind, excluding only the seeds 
and white fibrous center. Put in a double boiler to 


eook. When both the lemons and carrots are ther-- 
and stir into this. 


oughly cooked, combine the two 
mixture an equal amount of sugar. Boil a few-min- 
utes until thick, watching earefully to avoid burning. 
Dispose of in glass or small jars. C. B. A., Ohio. 


Christmas Orange Cups 

To make these, cut sweet oranges in half, a half 
for each guest. Take out pulp with teaspoon, remove 
seeds and white pith, and cut in small pieces. To 
every cup of orange pieces, add one-fourth cup eanned 
pineapple cut in cubes and a dozen skinned white 
grapes, removing seeds with a bone crochet hook. Mix 
fruit gently with a silver spoon, and pile in orange 
cups. Beat one-half cup raspberry or currant jelly 
with the juice of one-half an orange and a tablespoon 
of lemon juice. If very tart add a little powdered 
sugar. Chill this dressing, also chill orange cups and 
contents. When ready to serve, turn some of the 
brilliant pink dressing over the fruit. 
on a paper doily on an individual plate and lay a 
little sprig of holly beside each cup. 4H. A. B., Til. 


The Lesson.in Anatomy 


A young teacher whose efforts to inculeate ele- 
mentary anatomy had been unusually discouraging 
at last asked in despair: 

“Well, I wonder if any boy here can tell me 
what the spinal cord really is?” 

She was met by a row of blank and irresponsive 
faces, .till finally one small voice piped up in great 
excitement: 

“The spinal cord is what runs through you. 
head sits on one end, and you sit on the other.” 

H. W. B., Michigan. 


your 


Why Throw Away Your Christmas Cards? 


In this day and. generation, it is quite the thing to 
send Christmas greetings in the form of beautifully - 
decorated yeti to our friends. 

It seems 
I have found it difficult to keep them on hand, as they * 
take up valuable space that may be needed for 
other things. 

The way I solved this problem is as follows: 
I fixed’ a box.in the kitchen, in which te keep 
these cards, and use them to jot’ down any notes» 

wish to take, and to put down things which 
should be ordered. 


In this way I have the chance of seeing the — 


greeting again and thus doubly enjoying the 
messages, 


all the figs he can eat, and be sure of — 
It has been my privilege to pass - 


Set each cup. 


a pity to throw away these eet es and yet 
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Gifts thal are sure fo please 


¢ (lerient \ 


Talc Powder, fragrant with 
Florient or with other 
favored perfumes—Baby 
Talc, for tender skins. 


20c and 25c 
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FOR the perplexing problem of the “little” 
gifts nothing equals Colgate’s charming toilet 


Florient (Flowers of the 

Orient) and other delicate 

fragrances to please the 

feminine taste. 

From less than $1, up to 
$6, $8 and $10 


Established 1806 


articles. Instead of being quickly tossed aside, a 
Colgate Gift is used for: a long 
constant reminder of the giver. 

COLGATE & CO. 


time and 


CO LG ATE 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


A new Face Powder Com- 
pactthat has won women’s 
favor instantly. The pow- 
der in white, flesh orrachel. 


The box, $1 


Any dealer can show you these and other Colgate Christmas Gifts. 


The Handy Grip Shaving 
Stick gives a wonderfully 
cool, smooth shave. 

Refill'Stick, > Werte .25c 
Handy Grip......35c 


NEW YORK 


is a 


Cashmere Bouquet Toilet 
Soap. Luxurious, lasting, 
daintily fragrant. Two 
sizes. 


10c and 25c 


P a James J, $2 P 


West S360M 
Prospect 0640 
West S983NI 
sake 6302W 


995M 
+4 


The bright red box of 
Ribbon Dental Cream 
looks cheery in a Christ- 
mas stocking. 


2c 


You would be glad to receive any of these—why not give them? 
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138,000 Women have 
Woman’s World Specially 
Selected Roses growing 

in their Yards 


Cut them fresh 


from your 


own bushes daily 


REAT armfuls of just such velvety beauties 

as these—deep crimson, flaming scarlet, pink, yel- 

low, creamy white—gorgeous in their coloring and deli- 
ciously fragrant. 


Woman’s. World will send you six hardy, ever-blooming rose bushes 
from which you can grow hundreds of beautiful roses—for but a few cents— 
a mere fraction of the florist’s price for a half dozen blossoms. 

Woman’s World’s annual rose offers are watched for by thousands of 
rose lovers the country over, but never before have we been able to offer a 
collection of rose bushes to compare with these—the finest known to florists. 
Make your reservation now. Get your order in at once. 


Six Thoroughbred Varieties— 


Grow in Ordinary Soil 


Will Bloom This Summer 


are unequalled when full blown. 


Full 
Instructions 
for planting 

and care 
included with each 
collection 


Red Letter Day—A massive burst of deep 
scarlet shading to blackish crimson and ma- 
roon blooms from early summer until frast. 
Dark green foliage. 

Premier—The bush is tall with long slender 
canes and each new cane is tipped with 
large deep pink blossoms which are noted 
for their lasting qualities when made up in 
bouquets. 


White Killarney—Famed the world ever. It 
is a healthy grower and the buds are elegant. 


Melody—The blooms are a deep shade of 
yellow which does not fade. Its exquisite 
form sets a standard by which other yellow 
roses are judged. 

Radiance—Every plant shows its wonderful 
vigorous growth and every bloom its mar- 
velous colorings and delicate texture. De- 
lightfully fragrant. 

Sunburst—The outer petals are reddish car- 
mine shaded to delicate fawn and pale sal- 


The prominently veined pure white blooms 


Will Bloom This Summer 


You don’t need to wait a year for these bushes to bloom— 
they are all one-year-old plants. They will bloom this very 
summer and they will continue to bloom for many years to 
come. : 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
The bushes are packed in damp moss, wrapped in wax paper 
and sealed in a box. ‘They are guaranteed to reach you in 
good growing condition. In order that you may receive them 
at proper time they will be shipped on the following schedule: 


Planting Schedule 


Latitude of Texas, California ............. 
Latitude of Washington, Tennessee, Virginia. . 
Latitude of Nevada, Kansas, Missouri........ ‘ 
Latitude of Iowa, Ohio, W. Virginia................ Apr 

Latitude of Michigan, New York and New England...May 1 


USE THE 


I accept Offer No. —---. s 
Send me the 6 rose bushes prepaid and also send 
Woman’s World for a full year. 


Offers 


mon. Inner petals are a rich bronzey yeliow. 


TWO BIG OFFERS 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 


Offer No. 1—We will ship you the 6 rose bushes 
charges prepaid, and enter your name for a full 
year of Woman’s World for only 75c. 
Offer No. 2—Send us two one-year subscriptions 
(one of which may be your own) with $1.00 in pay- 
ment and we will ship you the bushes absolutely 
free. 

We Guarantee These Roses to Grow 
They are all of the finest thoroughbred stock, and 
have been carefully cultivated in the greenhouses 
of our growers. We guarantee them to grow. 


Woman’s World Annual Rose Offer 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Enclosed is $ 


City and State 


not good in Florida or Canada. 
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Patriotism and Women 


a ‘2 INCE the establishment of our Republic 
| ‘h we have relied upon our American 
women to furnish the motive power of 


S | patriotism. Theirs is the privilege of 


| furnishing the children to the country ; 


fi. theirs is the duty of making the home; 
[ iD theirs is the force that inculeates and 
6s ~continues the spiritual fire of religion 


in the minds of men. They have been 
the inspiration in war and peace for which men have 
fought and striven that the country might live and pros- 


per, and their ideals have done most to bring America - 


to its proud place among the nations of the world. In 
these days of stress and indecision following the terrible 
days of the great war, as the Republic is staggering 
back to normal times, we are looking to our women to 
rise and assert themselves for the permanency of our 
form of government—both from a patriotic and an eco- 
nomic standpoint. The great trouble with America today 
is the plight of our farming population, 30,000,000 people 
living on the farms of the country, with an average in- 
vestment of $12,000 per farm, who are having a hard 
time to get along because all of the breaks of Fate have 
been against them in the last few years. 

As we all know, Europe, the principal customer of our 
American farmer, is unable to buy their products. They 
owe us $11,000,000,000 borrowed during the war and 
cannot pay even the interest on the loan, 


NTIL some decision is made by this country upon a 
payment within their power to meet, the bankers of 
' America cannot safely afford to loan them any more 
money with which to buy our agricultural products. As 
» Europe takes 75 per cent of our raw materials and farm 
products and only 1 per cent of our manufactured prod- 
ucts, it is obvious that until we can remedy this situa- 
tion both the farmer and tradesman who sell him his 
‘ goods will have difficulty in making both ends meet. 
_ Inasmuch as 70 per cent of the goods exported from 
‘the United States are produced in the Mississippi Valley 
and as the interest of the Middle West is plainly twice 
as much as all of the rest of the country combined, it 
behooves the women of the Middle West, who now have 
the vote to show their real interest and patriotism in 
helping to settle these vital problems. In addition—the 
Middle West by its Liberty Bond purchases has in- 
vested over $150,000,000 in ships, which are now de- 
teriorating because they are not being used. 

The Ship Subsidy Bill which has already passed the 
House and is now before the Senate, will make it pos- 
sible for the government to sell these ships to individual 
owners at a good price and safe-guard their investment 
at a cost to each individual in the United States of only 
25 cents a year. 


OMAN’S WORLD is of the Middle West, and 

with its 1,000,000 subscribers we feel it our duty 
‘to bring home to you women the importance of your sup- 
port of this patriotic measure as the first big step in the 
rehabilitation of the majority of our people. For seventy 
years there have been repeated efforts to enact legisla- 
tion giving support to our people through a Ship Subsidy 
Bill and each effort has failed because our Middle West- 
ern men have been short sighted from the big national 
standpoint, and our Middle Western women have not 
realized the importance of keeping our American Mer- 
chant Marine on the seas. When we read our American 
history and picture the glorious achievements of our 
navy in times of war and the courage and seamanship 
in the times of peace sailing the seven seas, making 
America a name for every nation to conjure with, we 
surely have patriotism enough to rise now and speak to 
our Senators in Washington, that we may prevent the 
Pacifie from becoming a Japanese lake and the Atlantic 
an English reservoir. 


EH ARE giving you a few telling quotations from 
President Harding’s speech on the Ship Subsidy 
Bill delivered to Congress on November 22nd, which 
epitomizes this erucial situation with the utmost clarity. 


I believe in government aid becomingly bestowed- 
We have aided industry through our tariffs; we have 
aided railway transportation through land grants and 
loans and the improvement of inland waterways; we 
have aided reclamation and irrigation and the develop- 
ment of water power; we have loaned for seed grains 
in anticipation of harvests; we expend millions in in- 
vestigation and experimentation to promote a@ common 
benefit though a limited few are the direct beneficiaries. 
We have loaned hundreds of millions to promote the 
marketing of American goods. It has all been com-. 
mendable and highly worth while. 

Commercial eminence on the seas, ample agencies for 


The FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, U.S.N. 
Launched 1797. 
Served valiantly in the War of 1812, 
Now in Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


The following poem, wriiten in 1830, aroused the nation, and 
prevented breaking her up: 


Old Ironsides 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rang the battle shout, 
And burst the cannons roar ;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


Her deck once red with heroes’ blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

Where winds were hurrying o’er the 
flood 

And the waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread 

Or know the conquered knee ;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The Hagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered bulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep 
And there should be her grave ; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag 

Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms,— 
The lightning and the gale! 


OLIVER WENDELL Ho.LMEs. 


the promotion of our foreign commerce are of no less 
importance to the people of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Valleys, the great Northwest, and the Rocky Mountain 
States, than to the seaward states and industrial com- 
munities, building inland a thousand miles or more. 
It is a common cause with its benefits commonly shared. 
When people fail in the national viewpoint and live on 
the confines of community selfishness or narrowness the 
sun of this republic will have passed its meridian and 
our larger aspiration will shrink in the approaching 
twilight. ..... .. .I would feel myself lacking in concern 


: for American future if I failed to stress the beckoning 


opportunity to equip the United States to assume a 
befitting place among the nations of the world whose 
commerce is inseparable from the good fortunes to 
which rightfully all people aspire. 


MMEDIATELY following you will find a list of the 
382 Middle Western senators, many of whom have 
been opposed to a Ship Subsidy in the past—for various 
reasons which we believe are local rather than national 


. —and who will doubtless be very receptive of the opin- 
- ions of you Middle Western women back home. 


We have had reprinted President Harding’s great 
address to Congress on the measure and we shall be 


_ happy to send it to you if you have any doubts regard- 
- ing your patriotic duty to your country after weighing 


the case very carefully in your mind—just send us a 
posteard to Walter W. Manning, Editor Woman's 
World, 107. S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., and we will 
send it to you by return mail. 

In order to give you the case of the leading national 
authority we have asked Chairman A. D. Lasker of the 
U.S. Shipping Board, who with President Harding is 


also a Middle Western man, to present his views on 
this momentous question to you. These you will find 
on Page 5 following. It is seldom, as you know, that 
Woman’s World has addressed you upon anything of a 
political nature but we feel that we would not be true to 
ourselyes or our responsibility to you as good American 
citizens if we did not put before you the vital facts on 
this critical situation in time for you to act. 
_ Those of you who have enjoyed reading Old Iron- 
sides and what the glorious old frigate represents in 
American history will see in this situation an exact 
echo to the cry that went up all over the land in 1830 
when it was proposed to junk this splendid emblem of 
America’s maritime supremacy. Let’s all get together 
and act together for American ships for Americans— 
and write cither one or both of your senators in Wash- 
ington today. 

These are the 32 Middle Western Senators who have 
the fate of the Ship Subsidy Bill in their hands. They 
can be reached in Washington, D. C.: 


ILLINOIS KENTUCKY 
Mepitt McCormick RICHARD P, Ernst 
Wm. B. McKInLry Avucustus O. STANLEY 

OHIO WEST VIRGINIA 
FRANK B. WILLIS HowakbD SUTHERLAND 
ATLEE POMERENE Davip ELKINS 


INDIANA MICHIGAN 
JAMES WATSON CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 
Harry S. New JAMES J. COUZENS 


KANSAS NORTH DAKOTA 
CHARLES CurTIS Porter J. McCUMBER 
ARTHUR CAPPER Epwin F. Lapp 


MISSOURI SOUTH DAKOTA 
SELDEN SPENCER PETER NoRBECK 
JAMES A, REED THOMAS STIRLING 

OKLAHOMA IOWA 
JOHN M. HaARRELD ALBERT B. CUMMINS 
Rost. L. OWEN Wm. S. Kenyon 


ARKANSAS NEBRASKA 
THADDEUS H. Caraway GuILBEeRT M. Hironcock 
Jos. T. ROBINSON GEORGE W. Norris 


WISCONSIN MINNESOTA 
Trvin LENROoT FRANK B. KELLocae 
Rost. M. La FoiiettTe KNvutTE NELSON 


HATEVER the uncertainties of 1923 there is one 
; thing on which you can bank absolutely, and that 
is the constantly growing value of your Woman’s World 
subscription. Month by month your fifty eent investment 
will yield a steadily increasing rate of interest—interest 
payable in practical home-keeping helps, in delightful 
new needlework designs, in economical and up-to-date 
dress fashions and in a wealth of clean, wholesome en- 
tertainment and instruction for all the family, 


Following are just a few of the sparkling new short 
stories scheduled for publication in the next two or 
three issues: 

Beggar’s Pride, by Oscar Graeve. 

Apples of Eden, by Alice Garland Steele. 

Pearls Before Swine, by Alice Garland Steele, 

Rhoda’s Wedding, by Fannie Kilbourne. 

The Bumtown Battler, by Florence Ryerson. 

A Perfect Fool, by Arthur Crabb. : 

Guaranties fcr Frances, by Samuel Merwin. 

The Beautiful Dream, by Christine Parmenter. 

The Set of the 1 ails, by Alma Boice Holland. 


Then, of course, there are Willow Creek, by Kathar- 
ine Reynolds which is generally conceded to be one of 
the big novels of the year, the inimitable stories of 
Johnny Gruelle and Jean Thompson and the numerous 
instructive articles by Dr. Frank Crane and other 
leaders of national thought. 

If the purchasing power of your money were based 
on the value you receive in Woman’s World, everyone 
would live as luxuriously as millionaires and queens, 


“O wind, if Winter comes 

Can Spring be far behind?” 
HELLEY said it, a well known novelist discovered 
and popularized it and all of us can be consoled just 
now by the thought that it conveys. For isn’t it true 
that these shivery days are but forerunners of the 
flowers of Spring and that where now the snow is 


’ heaped in fluffy drifts the roses will soon be blooming 


in all their gorgeous splendor? 

Mother Nature is preparing her garden right now, 
and you and I might well follow her example and start 
to plan for the flowers which will bring beauty and 
fragrance and cheer to our homes this coming season. 


orriete 1923, ee World Magasing to. Inc, 
mntered as second-class matter, July 20, 1901, at P Chicage, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Rights we 

Tondon Office, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 

Subscription Rates; By mail, one year, 50 cents, 
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Each month there will appear on this 
page under the caption “What Mother 
Thinks” discussions of vitally important 
subjects—problems which as mothers 
and fathers we meet with every day. 


OMETIMES I get 
to wondering how 
much our children 
really owe us, 
anyhow, and 
where we ever got 
the idea that they 
owe us anything. 
Of course, there’s 
the Command- 
ment “Honor thy 
father and 
mother” but it 
hardly seems ade- 
quate to cover the question and is too 
often misused, I fear, as a sort of refuge 
to flee to in justifying ourselves if we 
make certain impositions when we have 
failed, somehow, to make a success of life. 

An amazing number of us don’t worry 
about the far future at all while our 
children are growing up. We sort of 
take it for granted that when they are 
grown they will take care of us after all 
we've done for them. We somehow feel 
we have the right to expect them to, be- 
cause they “owe” it to us. But do they? 

We've brought these children into the 
world without consulting them as to 
whether they want to live or not. We've 
thrust life and its perplexities and sor- 
rows and burdens on them willy-nilly. 
It seems to me, then, that just because 
we have made them face these very 
problems and difficulties that we are the 
ones that owe a lot to them and that 
first and foremost we owe them a sport- 
ing chance at a fair start in life without 
puzzling their great inexperience with 
further handicaps. This we can’t give 
them unless we expect to see to it they 
don’t start out, when grown, burdened 
with elderly, crotchety, disillusioned 
people who simply can’t fit into new 
homes or lives. True, we care for our 
ehildren lovingly and tenderly through 
all their helpless, dependent years, toil 
and sorrow for them and struggle to “bring them up,” 
but didn’t we rather invite all this when we had them? 

And why should there be any obligation to us for look- 

ing after them in those years? They couldn’t help being 
helpless any more than they could help being here and it 
was only just that we look after them when they couldn’t 
look after themselves. Surely it’s taking a mean advan- 
tage, just because of this, to expect them to burden them- 
selves with us at a time when they are already overbur- 
dened with learning to live and when they need to be free 
to meet the difficulties of life without added complications. 

I’m far from saying children shouldn’t take care of 
their parents in their old age if it’s necessary. They 
should. Nobody can help misfortunes that come late 
in life, upset plans and make this dependence obligatory 
and no child who fails to provide under these circum- 
stances deserves anything but scorn—though even then 
he should be providing because he loves his old folks and 
not because he “owes” it to them through the accident 
of having been their child. I am only saying that parents 
should see to it in their young days that they provide 
for themselves in their old age, even at the risk of mak- 
fing the children do without some things when they are 
little. A chance to strike out alone will mean far more 
to them in the end than anything else we can give them 
and we shouldn’t lose sight of the fact that anything 
else but going alone is asking them to give up their 
right to found their own lives, live their own ways and 
be a free, adult individual—and this right is not selfish- 
ness, either, but only fair and natural. 


ND there are so many cases where the dependence of 
old people on young people should never have been, 
where it could have been avoided and where it simply 


means that the old folks have lived their lives, gotten all - 


they could out of them, squandered their youth, capacities, 
even health, foolishly, refused to be far-sighted and wise 
and are making their children hold the bag. Many kinds 
of foolishness on their part can bring about this situa- 
tion but most often it is due to their own misguided 
‘conception of what they really owed their children, or 


A New Department for Parents 


What Mother Thinks 


The Real Debt 


How much do we owe our children? What is our children’s obliga- 
tion to us? Should we scrimp to give them “‘advantages”’ they do not 
appreciate and cannot use?’ Be sure to read this thoughtful discus- 
sion of a problem that sooner or later all parents will have to face. 


vanity in wanting to give them “advantages” equal to, 
or above some one else’s, “advantages” the children didn’t 
need, had no aptitude for and forgot as soon as they were 
actually grown up. Music lessons, dancing lessons, vocal 
lessons, special courses, college educations and such things 
have used up more young fortunes that should have been 
saved for old age, and caused more unhappiness and 
injustice than almost anything else. All of these things 
are excellent in their places if they can be afforded and 
leave enough over, but are absolutely nonessential, ex- 
cept in the cases of outstanding talent, and sometimes 
eost tremendous sacrifices at the time and often later on. 


NLESS we're wealthy, why keep Susie thumping at a 

piano or gargling vocal lessons for years when she 
isn’t gifted, gets little out of it but a fleeting pleasure 
and gives it all up when her first baby comes. Why 
war with Willie to give him “advantages” he scorns 
that will come to naught as soon as he gets his first real 
job and settles down. Why dress and live and have 
homes beyond our means “for the children’s sake” to keep 
up appearances. Often we are incidentally building up a 
sort of false pride that will make them discontented in 
their own new lives because they can’t match them up 
with what they have been accustomed to. Why beggar 
ourselves and our future—in which lies old age—in order 
to give the children a college education. College educa- 
tions they should have by all means if they really want 
them, but there’s nothing to hinder their working their 
way through college, if it must be a choice between 
that or giving them money that stands for our own in- 
dependence in later years. Working their way won’t hurt 
them and even if they think us stingy at the time, the 
day will come when they will see our wisdom and call 
us blessed—the day when they want to marry and are 
free to do so without anxieties about what is to become 
of the old folks, because the old folks have had gumption 
enough to look out for themselves at the proper time. 
Any child of parents in moderate circumstances will 
take care of himself, given a chance, and he’ll work twice 
as hard to educate himself for what he wants to be, and 


Woman’s World 


a 


If you feel at any time that through 
your experience you are able to disclose 
a new angle to any of the questions 
under discussion we will be glad to have 


you write us. —The Editors. 


be all the better for it. If it is the most 
that can be afforded, then give him a 
good, honest home, full of good honest. 
love and faith and the right sort of 
principles and a simple necessary educa- 
tion, and let it go at that. He can get 
the rest for himself and when he faces 
life unshackled by us, because of that 
frugality, we will be giving him his first 
real chance and all debts between us 
will be squared. His youth is as hon- 
estly his, you know, as ever ours was 
ours. His adult life is as absolutely his 
as our old age is ours. Neither of us 
has any business straying on the prop- 
erty of the other after that. © 


HEN you think of the numbers of 

fine, potential mothers and fathers 
who have given up their whole lives and 
died single, cheated, thwarted and de- 
nied, in order to care for a father and 
mother who misspent their own young 
days, when you remember the number of 
spoiled old folks who are “martyred” if 
one of those patient ones does actually 
kick over the traces, and marry, and the 
way they visit being ‘‘cheated” out of a 
living by the newcomer on the newcomer 
—a living they really have no right to 
and are stealing from the very lives of 
their child, if they would only see it, 
you realize how necessary it is to get 
another angle on the situation. No 
human being owes it to another human 
being to live and die unbloomed and 
thwarted any more than they owe the 
broken hopes and homes that the divoree 
courts are full of—homes broken every 
day, everywhere, because old folks have 
had to “live with’ young folks—old 
folks who, when they were young folks, 
should have seen to it that such a con- 
tingency never arose and who failing in 
this have brought disaster to those they 
loved most because they have made it 
necessary to attempt the impossible—the reconciling of 
warring temperaments, two ages and two ways of living 
under one roof, causing jealousies and divisions of loyalty 
that shouldn’t ever be, and presently a smash. A little 
horse sense in days gone forever should nine times out of 
ten have averted unhappiness and given the children a 
chance to found a home that would have lasted in peace. 


MAY be wrong, but to me “Honor thy father and 
mother” means just what it says. Honor, love, look 
up to, respect—and that’s all. It doesn’t mean a child 
owes them a whole lifetime, or the wrecking of his 
domestic happiness or even a living. It doesn’t mean 
he owes them anything on earth but deep family love, 
devotion, allegiance and loyalty—which should be counted 
on for security in case of disaster or misfortune, of course, 
but then only. It’s simply this: When our children are 
grown it’s their time to provide for their children and 
themselves. They’re out of our lives intimately. And 
when we've grown old, we’ve had our day. We've had 
our chance. If we’ve made ducks and drakes of it, it 
simply means our children will have to pay for it— 
which isn’t fair. 

Again let me say, for those dependent on their chil- 
dren through no fault of their own there should be only 
tenderness and sympathy for all concerned. They are 
doing no wrong and are standing by each other as fami- 
lies should. For those, in such a situation through their 
own fault and already old and imposing upon good na- 
ture, there is no help, of course, no chance to retrace 
or correct. The only thing for them, is to be as easy 
to live with as possible, to make amends now, to realize 
their children owe them nothing and face facts. But for 
those of us who are still young enough to watch our 
step—we need to keep a weather eye on the far future, 
get over the habit of expecting impossible things of our 
children when grown, and look to our own tomorrows for 
all we’re worth, so in the grand summing up, we won’t 
need to stand convicted of having taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of our children, of having given them a poor 
start in the life which we, ourselves have thrust upon them. 
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development of an American merchant marine, Presi- 

dent Harding made the emphatic statement that the 
immediate passage of a ship subsidy bill is essential if 
America is to maintain her commercial supremacy. In 
that one statement the President summed up the whole 
question of whether or not we are to have a merchant 
fleet worthy of the name. Without a merchant marine, 
without ships flying the American flag on the high seas, 
America will not be able to maintain the dominant posi- 
tion in world affairs she now holds. 

“And why,” ask those of an international turn of mind, 
“should America hold supremacy in world affairs?” 

The answer to that question is that at no time in his- 
tory has it been so gravely necessary for America to hold 
her place as world leader as it is today. Nobody believes 
more in the brotherhood of man than I do but the day 
is far distant when international boundary lines may be 
broken down and all the world may live as one family. 
In the meantime it is the sacred duty of America to keep 
herself sound and vigorous as an individual state. 

We must not forget that after all, America is the cradle 
of liberty. Just now the world is full of plausible theor- 
ists who are turning to strange gods and false prophets. 
They would have us believe that American institutions 
are worn out and that new systems of Government must 
be adopted if the world is to be saved. I cannot agree 
with this. The older I grow, the more experience I gain, 
the stronger becomes my love for America and its institu- 
tions, the deeper grows my conviction that no people on 
earth are as free as Americans. 

I am not a standpatter. I believe in progress. But I 
am confident that the only sound progress we can make 
is along the lines laid down by the fathers of the Re- 
public. Our system of Government is right and the free- 
dom we are entitled to will continue and grow as we 
apply those original principles to changing conditions. 


MONG the first laws enacted and applied after the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States were 
laws designed to aid in the development of a merchant 
marine. The members of the First Congress, looked upon 
a merchant marine as part and parcel of the equipment 
of the American Nation. They were right then and they 
are right today. They added two and two correctly and 
had four for their answer. That today we are adding 
millions does not affect the mathematical rule for the 
calculation, for today we are producing more than we can 
consume and our surplus products, both of the farm and 
the factory, must be sold abroad. 

The basic question is one involving independence of 
transportation control. The small farmer who sends his 
_ surplus garden products to the nearby town for sale must 
‘ have his own wagon to transport them. The big grain 

producer who ships to the grain centers must rely upon 

the railroads. The grain that is not consumed in the 
American markets must go abroad. To cross the ocean 
“it must depend upon ships. We must now go to the 
markets of the world and if we are without our own 
ocean market wagons the products of the other fellow, 
carried in his ships, will reach the foreign markets while 
our surplus products will pile up at the ports and de- 
moralize the home market. 

Under the provisions of the Ship 
Subsidy Bill, now before the Senate, 
the Shipping Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are directed to 
work together to bring about complete 


I: HIS recent address to Congress on the need for the 


American Ships for Americans 


By ALBERT D. LASKER } 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 


coordination between the American railroads and the 
American steamship lines. When this is done, when the 
American people do not have to rely upon foreign ships 
to do their carrying for them, transportation rates will 
inevitably come down. Until this point is reached we will 
have to lend Government aid in the form of a subsidy to 
the steamship lines while they are being built up. 


NE of the stock arguments used throughout the in- 
terior sections of America is that the Ship Subsidy 
Bill is designud to put money into the pockets of the big 
steamship companies. My advice to persons interested in 
the merchant marine problem on this point is that, the 
next time that suggestion is made, they ask for a list of 
these big American steamship companies. As a matter of 
fact they do not exist. 

What the Ship Subsidy Bill is designed to accomplish 
is the building up of American steamship lines flying the 
American flag and employing American officers and men 
to the end that these all-American lines may be the serv- 
ants of the American people and of the American people 
first and foremost. Men and women who for years have 
voted for a protective tariff on farm products and manu- 
factured goods are today doubtful as to whether they 
should support a plan for the protection of the American 
shipping industry when upon its protection at this time 
depends the future outlet for the already protected farm 
and factory products. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

“Tf I buy a pair of trousers abroad for $10, I have the 
trousers and they have my $10; if I buy them at home, I 
have the trousers and we have the $10 at home.” 


HUS, if we carry our foreign commerce, or the major 

part of it, as we aim to do, the freight money, instead 
of being paid into foreign hands, will be paid into American 
hands, the great bulk of it to be spent in this country. 
It is generally estimated that ocean freight charges repre- 
sent about 8 per cent of the value of the goods carried. 
It is easy to understand, then, that if nine-tenths of 
our goods are carried in foreign ships, which would be the 
ease without an American merchant marine worthy of 
the name, our ocean freight bills will run into millions 
of dollars annually. If the subsidy results in cutting this 
freight bill in half it will pay for itself over and over 
again. 

Take a look at the figures on imports and exports for 
the calendar year 1921. Leaving out the trade on the 
Great Lakes and the oil carrying, our exports for that 
period totalled $3,806,955,000 and our imports $2,186,- 
365,000. Figure our freight charges at 8 per cent of the 
total value of exports and imports and we find that 
$478,000,000 was paid out to those who carried this com- 
merce. Who got this money? We find that the ships of 
various nations received freight money as follows: 


United States.$171,000,000 Norway ..... 18,800,000 
Great Britain. 172,000,000 Holland ..... 18,500,000 
WADA cles cca 33,600,000 Italy ........ 14,300,000 
Wrance ...... 20,100,000 All Others.... 29,300,000 


Here we see that $307,000,000 went out of America in 
ocean freight rates. An additional $100,000,000 must be 
added for marine insurance charges on the cargoes. At 


least half of all this would stay in America if the pending 
Ship Subsidy Bill were a law and in operation. 


O MUCH for the practical, business side of the case. 
But this is not all. How about the side that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, but is measured in terms 
of peace and happiness? By this I mean the value of an 
American merchant marine as a guarantor of peace. 

Instead of maintaining a big navy whose sole useful- 
ness is for fighting and from which we get no practical 
return, why not build up an auxiliary navy, useless for 
purposes of aggression, but of tremendous value for de- 
fense? If we are ever attacked we will be attacked on 
the sea. And to defend our coasts we will have to send 
our navy out to sea to meet invaders. That is where our 
merchant ships will come in. 

All the subsidy will do will be to put them on an even 
footing, as to building and operating costs, with our 
chief competitor, Great Britain. The American cannot 
ask higher passenger and freight rates than his com- 
petitors and expect to do any business. 

By a small tax—not more than 25 cents per year per 
capita—we develop our merchant marine, maintain our 
shipyards, build up our foreign trade, protect ourselves 
against naval impotence and give employment to thou- 
sands of skilled workers. 

If we go the limit of the proposed subsidy, the pay- 
ment of $30,000,000 a year as against the $50,000,000 it 
is now costing the Government to run its ships, it is esti- 
mated that about $400,000,000 will eventually be spent 
by private persons and firms in building the new ships 
necessary to give us the merchant fleet we ought to have. 

Of this construction cost, one-half will be spent on the 
actual building of the ships and one-half on materials 
that go into the ships. Of the $200,000,000, spent on 
materials about 80 per cent, or $160,000,000 will go to the 
men who work in the mines that produce the iron ore, in 
the factories that turn this iron into steel and the fac- 
tories which turn this steel into ship plates. The remain- 
ing $200,000,000 will be spent mostly on labor at the 
shipyards. It is safe to say that of the total $400,000,000 
for ship construction, $350,000,000 will go into the 
pockets of American workmen, to be spent in American 
communities. This does not include about $55,000,000 a 
year to be paid to American officers and seamen that man 
the ships after they are launched. 

And yet opponents of the bill say the shipowners will 
be the sole beneficiaries! 


HE vote has awakened women to the necessity of 

studying these questions more than they did before. 
But they will get at the truth of them. All I ask of 
women in connection with the merchant marine problem 
is that they study it. 

Women understand patriotism because they are home 
lovers and home keepers. American women are respon- 
sible for more than half the modern household improve- 
ments, the development of labor- and time-saving devices. 
They are the managers and economists. Let them look 
at their country as they would at their home and study 
the shipping problem from the national standpoint, and 
they will get the answer. 

- Jf every woman in America would put in the next 
month studying the American merchant marine problem; 
would learn the absolute truth concern- 
ing it, a pressure would be exerted on 
the Senate that would force the pas- 
sage of the pending bill in short order. 
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Magic? —No, 


Intelligence holds Beauty’s Secret 


OR the next while, we are 

going to tell you some sim- 
ple but arresting truths about 
how cleanliness and beauty are 
related. 


Let us start with the face. 


A really healthy skin is always 
a clean skin and usually a beau- 
tiful skin. 


Physicians who havestudied the 
care of the skin say that simple 
cleanliness is the one most im- 
portant aid to the health and 
beauty of your complexion. 


And they dwell upon the im- 
portance of using pure, gentle 
soap, which is nothing but soap 
—that is, without extraneous 
or mysterious additions. 


A word of caution, therefore: —if 
you buy a soap with the hope that 
it has magic beauty powers, you 
court disappointment. For promot- 
ing beauty, soap can do only one 


thing—clean safely! 


One would say that was simple 
enough—to clean safely. 


Yet before Ivory Soap, only a 
few people could enjoy the 
luxury of pure, mild, safe- 
cleaning soap. Now, of course, 
everyone can have it. 


Safe-cleansing is the duty, the 
privilege and the destiny of 
Ivory Soap. In forty-four 
years no other claim has been 
made for it. 


Ivory is. always the same— 
always that white, mild, gentle 
soap which has protected hands 
and faces and refreshed bodies 
for nearly two generations. It 
contains no “mysteries,” it 
offers no “ magic.” 


When you buy Ivory, you are 
asked to buy only pure soap. 
Ivory helps to beautify, because 
it cleans safely. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 “7.0% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


And here, dear reader, is Dr. 
Verity, whose motto is: 
“Keeping well is better than 
getting well.” A most lov- 
able old gentleman, indeed, 
but very severe and frowny 
when dealing with persons 
like Mrs. Folderol, to whose 
home he is now hurrying. 


Woman’s World 


“My dear Alicia,” says Mr. Jollyco in a very gentle- 
manly dudgeon, “why has this comic opera soap 
replaced the Ivory in my bathroom?” (We always 
know Mr. Jollyco is angry when he says “my bath- 
room” and is so frighteningly polite.) 


“T think, Henry,” replies his wife without a flinch, 
“that that soap belongs to your daughter Sally, who has 
lately gone in for colored ‘beauty soap.’ The Ivory is 
just behind you.” 


Some day Mr. Jollyco is going to speak sternly to 
Sally about dyes in colored soap. But today he will feel 
so good after his lathery Ivory bath that he will forget it. 


Here we see Mrs. Foicerol—at home. 
What! The Mrs. Foldczol, of Vanity Square? 
The very same! With her poor little rich 
baby that cries so much. Why does he cry? 
Listen as Mrs. F. talks with Mrs. Jollyco. 


“Why, I can’t see how the soap could 
hurt him—it’s so expensive and pretty and 
smells heavenly!” 


“But, my dear, his skin shows it. He’s 
chafed! "Waven’t you any Ivory?” No, 
Mrs. F. has no Ivory, but she w/// have 
after Dr. Verity arrives. 
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f ADRIAC, th Black 
Sheep, crumpled 
his little, lame 
brother’s letter in 
his futile brown fist 
and gulped. His 
face was red and 
angry and defiant 
and hurt—and deeply ashamed. His 
little, lame brother had written 
in his cramped, angular hand, in 
part: 

“Every family’s got a black sheep, 
Pad, and a goat. You’ve been the 
black sheep in ours ever since I can 
remember and Celia’s been our goat. 
And some way you’ve always seemed 
to consider it your God-given privi- 
lege to shift us off on her shoulders. 
Honestly now, what would have be- 
come of all of us if we had looked 
to you for a living while we grew 
up. Of course, you were always go- 
ing to do wonders with your writing 
—but you never did. And while you 
roamed around waiting for genius 
to burn, Celia went to work at thir- 
teen to help support us and father 
died and Celia buried him and I was 
paralyzed and she paid the doctor 
to keep a spark of life in me. And 
she fed seven young mouths (while 
you mooned around God knows 
where) and clothed seven young 
bodies and kept a roof over our 
heads for you to come home to now 
and then. I’m not blaming any- 
body, but you and mother simply 
haven’t been square to Celia, that’s 
all. Mother taught us to look up 
to you as something wonderful—and 
to depend on Celia—and she let 
Celia give up everything to you and 
let you accept it, all as a matter of 
course, Well, now listen, Pad. 
Black-sheeping’s been pretty soft for 
you. Goating hasn’t for Celia. To 
do all she’s done, Celia had to go 
without any youth and pretty things 
and sweethearts for fourteen years. 
She never had time. Now a man’s 
come along she’s crazy about. He 
loves her. He wants to marry her. 
He can make her comfortable the 
rest of her life but he can’t marry 
the whole family. And she won’t 
have him because of us. She cried 
hard about it yesterday when she 
didn’t know anybody could hear. 
Well, I heard. And she said ‘Four- 
teen years of it! Fourteen years, 
fourteen years,’ in a way to break your heart. It’s a 
darn shame. So we've talked it over and decided it’s 
time things changed. We owe her her chance at happi- 
ness and we're going to get together in the next few 
months and see if we can’t give it to her someway. 
Only you’ve got to do your share, too, doggore you! 
And that’s wh yl’m writing. If I can give up school 
which is my only chance with my crooked legs, surely 
you can quit dreaming and get down to some sort of 
real work and help us to—” 


UDDENLY the Black Sheep blundered up from his 
home-made table. Suddenly he blundered over to his 
smoky, grimy window, furious, insulted, outraged. Young 
Michael was unjust, unfair. Why, he’d always loved 
the folks. He’s always adored Celia! And he’d always 
intended to do his share, darn it—or at least make up 
for lost time when his dreams panned out. How could 
young Michael doubt him? How could they all lose 
faith in him? MHadn’t he planned constantly for them— 
when his riches came in? But back of the blaze, the 
Black Sheep’s eyes had a queer just-shaken-awake look. 
He gulped again, After all—was young Michael so un- 
fair, so unjust. adn’t the years slipped furtively by 
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The Black Sheep 
and the Goat 


A twentieth century prodigal and the thrilling tale of his return 
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while Celia patiently carried the burden? Wasn’t every 
single word young Michael wrote the truth? The truth 
that bored in, stinging, biting, whipping the Black Sheep’s 
pride, shaming his selfish sloth to the depths of his really 
kind, warm heart, humbling him? Someway, despite the 
years dividing them, he had always instinctively feared 
the candor of those glowing eyes of young Michael’s— 
poor young Michael with his statesman’s head and his 
saint’s face and his dwindled twisted legs. Never be- 
fore had anybody dared to tell him the truth about him- 
self and it hurt. Unutterably, the Black Sheep longed 
to slash about in. some swashbuckling, romantie way 
and secornfully send money home to the faithless family 
at some spectacular, gigantic cost to himself. But he 
couldn’t. 
stead and cast the proceeds at their ungrateful feet. 
The Last Chance was a miserable homestead, chosen 
primarily because the view was pretty, and cultivated 
according to conflicting advice picked up in magazines 
and papers. Besides, it wasn’t proven up yet. And his 
last cent was in the scraggly crop already in! In deep 
self-abasement, the Black Sheep suddenly saw he was 
no earthly good. Facts and realities stabbed. His four- 
teen years had netted him absolutely nothing but a 


He couldn’t even grandiloquently sell his home-’ 


The Black Sheep siared, un- 
armed, helpless ana at 
their mercy 


packet of adoring letters from his 
mother, a world of experience, and 
a iot of notes picked up all over the 
wor @ for conversion into stories 
“sume day.” No, he was powerless 
to rescue the family—and save his 
tace—evyen at this late day. He was 
even more powerless than usual 
And Celia 


i ¢ queer panic, the Black 
Sheep's poetic, troubled eyes in- 
stinetively sought Miss Mary across 
tee aeperess undulations of land im 
the genera: direction of Damn. He 
wanrey wiss Mary—his Miss Mary 
be aaa veen “going to” marry for 
three years. He wanted to hide be 
hind her sympathy, 5er counsel, te 
hide from young Michael’s letter that 
was erying out to him louder than 
all the flimsy excuses his bewildered 
mind could rake up to justify him- 
self with. His comfortably numb 
conscience was hurting terribly. It 
passed over Celia’s huge sacrifices, 
her heroic performance of duty as 
granted. But oh, the troops of piti- 
fully brave, heart-breaking little 
things it brought forward to goad 
him—Celia’s curly, childish head 
heavy on her arm as she slept 
pathetically among books she tried 
to study nights, after she went to 
work. Celia struggling with botches 
of home-made dresses, her pricked 
fingers all thumbs. Celia, with fatal 
rakishness, wearing defiantly a gro- 
tesque hat that eclipsed her pretty 


face. Celia smiling quavery, deter- 
mined little smiles on very poor, 
giftless Christmas mornings. Most 


of all, innumerable pairs of horri- 
ble, cheap, squeaky shoes, Celia had 
worn that had _ scrunched and 
shrieked at every step to her disgust- 
ed embarrassment. How they did 
squeak and squeak through his re- 
morseful mind now. It was awful, 
Why they had even annoyed him— 
him. He had even laughed at them 
Damnation! How they humbled him 
now. How they made him ache re- 
pentantly and recognize and lovs 
and honor her for all she’d done for 
him. He was appalled at seeing 
himself as others saw him. He ré- 
coiled from his first instinctive, de 
pendent turning to Miss Mary. 
Something struggled in his easy-go- 
ing soul. It did things to his eyes, 
his chin, his lips. It took the slouch out of his shoul- 
ders. 

“T’m through,” he announced aloud, “Through with 
loafing and subterfuge and lying to myself. I’m through 
depending on women. I’ve been a pup, that’s all. I see 
it now. No wonder they feel that way about me. But 
I’ll show ’em. Somehow, I’ll make good. It is a darn 
shame—of course they—couldn’t understand how—big 
and—and real the—dream was. But anyhow, I’ve got 
to send some money home—game, kind little old Celia] 
She’s got to have her chance without poor, twisted 
Michael giving up school. I owe it to her, by gum, and 
my mind is made up P 


HE Black Sheep rather missed his mother’s patting 

hand after announcing his noble intention—she al- 
ways hurrahed over such statements and then pretended 
not to notice when they didn’t pan out. But his deter- 
mination didn’t die. He burned with self-disgust and the 
real desire to make amends. Quickly he turned away from 
the grimy window with up-flung head, stepping like a 
knight-errant in the smoky boarded room. And sud- 
denly a big, black THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
stared up at him from the semi-dusk of his littered table, 
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Without moving his eyes, almost without breathing, the 
Black Sheep lit his lamp. His fingers shook a little. 
Somehow he felt queer about its staring up at him 
like that. It was printed on the back of a semi-weekly 
announcement magazine that had come with Michael’s 
letter. It headed a last announcement, evidently, of a 
prize short-story contest conducted by the magazine. 
There were alluring promises—four prizes, the three 
thousand dollars, one thousand, five hundred, one hun- 
dred—the prize winner to be announced, his story pub- 
lished and the money paid simultaneously at the earliest 
possible date. And the contest closed in a few days— 


UDDENLY the Black Sheep was clearing a place on 

his table. He drew his breath sharply. Like fate, it 
was, coming at a time like this. Like the hand of God giv- 
ing him a chance to show the folks what he could do— 
to justify his faith in himself, to make the money to 
help out in his own way, after all. With unwonted 
humility he raised his eyes no higher than the five hun- 
dred dollar prize. But he meant to have that. He was 
keenly alive, the strange light of the born yarn-weaver 
burning in his eyes, his hands trembling in delicate 
eestacy. He rolled his sleeves to his elbows and in- 
vaded his box of “ideas.” The first thing he touched 
should be the story. It was only an odd bit of infor- 
mation he had stumbled on once but the scribbled words 
sufficed to recall his plot. Sitting by his smelly lamp 
all night, the Black Sheep wove a great story, vivid 
with realism picked up in his roamings and a keen 
knowledge of people and their behavior under given cir- 
cumstances. His hero was a pleasant, brown devil-may- 
care he had known once. The Black Sheep made him a 
misunderstood hero and loved him like a brother. Of 
course, when the fire of genius fluttered out and weari- 
ness and reaction clutched him, in the putty-colored 
dawn, the Black Sheep read his story over and was 
bitterly disgusted and slept in despair and woke to read 
it again with returning faith. And eventually, of course, 
he hurried across the unproductive wastes of the Last 
Chance to Doubledamn and the one typewriter handy. 
And of course, he finally mailed it, laboriously copied, 
revised and strengthened. 

In the long tense weeks that followed the Black Sheep 
worked furiously, desperately, early and late in his 
wretched fields, awkwardly helping his scraggly crops up, 
struggling incompetently to rescue his last cent from his 
land in case—and failing as usual. And at night he 
toiled cruelly over other stories he was too tired to write, 
until he fell asleep in the stuffy heat—and failed with 
them, too. He had merely written young Michael that 
he would see what could be done and that was all. He 
forgot he had written that a good many times before. 
This time he meant to do things first and then tell the 
family. And young Michael, not understanding, of 
course, about the long, dread time of waiting and dis- 
couragement, bombarded the Black Sheep with biting 
letters with all the vigor of the zealot, reminding him 
of the flight of time, dwelling heart-rendingly on the 
wrongs of Celia and the gameness of all the others, 
hounding, bullying, threatening, with boyish righteous- 
ness. Silently, doggedly, the Black Sheep bore it, hop- 
ing, dreading, staking everything on the one throw, 
elenching his fists and telling himself he must not fail 
to square his debt in the end— 

And he didn’t fail. A day came when there was: a 
letter not Michael’s, and a magazine and the glorious 
news that he was winner not of the third prize but the 
first! Folded with flatteries was an invitation for more 
stories and a check for three thousand dollars. Three 
thousand dollars! Six times as much as his wildest 
dreams had counted on. 


ALF-DRUNK with joy and relief the Black Sheep 
made straight for Doubledam. And, boyishly, he 
eashed his check for a wad of one hundred dollar bills. 

“T’ll just go home and hang around like a poverty- 
stricken failure come back to roost,’ he chuckled, hap- 
pily, “And I’ll let the family disapprove of me and 
Michael snap at me and then—when they are all to- 
gether in the sitting room I’ll just suddenly get up and 
pelt Celia with the whole dad-burned wad, bless her, till 
it’s a regular snowstorm. And then—while they all 
scramble and exclaim I’ll—just tell ’em the news—” 

He hugged himself delightedly. He could see his 
mother’s fondly glowing eyes and dear, staunch young 
Michael all red and shamefaced and confounded. and 
Celia’s shy smiles and great relief. It was great! Great! 
This righting of a fourteen-year-old wrong. And best 
of all to do it handsomely and even make a real sacri- 
fice—for Miss Mary’s tender face arose before him many 
times reminding him that she, too, had waited a long 
time. He resolutely put her away. ‘There should not 
be one selfish thing about his reparation, at least. Every 
cent for home this time and then— 

On the train he read his story through, little smiles 
curving his pleasant lips. It was really good and it 
stirred him unbelievably to see his name blazoned as 
prize winner, thrilled him with new confidence, new de- 
termination to live up to the size of his dreams after all, 
to get down to real work and make a name for himself 
and the folks and—Miss Mary. Why, it was all ridicu- 
lously easy. His good intentions swelled and blossomed, 
prodigally. With deep elation, deep happiness, great 
peace,—and temperamental tears back of the proud lump 
in his throat, the Black Sheep cut his story out and 
folded it into the long, white envelope where he had put 
his money in lieu of a billbook. The wonder of it all 


must be together—Michael’s first letter that woke him, 
the editor’s letter, the big bulk of money and the clever 
story that had brought it all about. He wanted it 
buttoned close to him before he leaned back, lazily, lux- 
uriously, and looked about at the big blond woman who 
did things constantly to her taffy-colored hair with fin- 
gers glittering with gems, at the big, brown man who 
constantly spat at the cuspidor thoughtfully provided 
by the railroad, and never in it, at the missionary newly 
home from China and proud of it, who discoursed 
sonorously about it to a man from God knows where 
who kept demanding hoarsely to know “how Manchuria 
was a-comin’ along, anyhow,” at the newly married pair 
who made him think tenderly of what he was bringing 
Celia and of Miss Mary, at the man who slept open- 
mouthed, snoring in coughs and chuckles, undisturbed 
by the unending wails of a hungry infant whose very 
young: mother was evidently too shy to feed it with so 
many alien eyes looking on—it was warm, comfortable. 
There were others talking—the Black Sheep shivered 
with content. What a great adventure to be going home 
—square! Home! He put back his head. Home—his 
eyes closed slowly, peacefully— 


HE train was creeping to a standstill. The Black 
Sheep had no idea how long he had been asleep. He 
sat bolt upright and made a cup of his hands to see what 
the station was. But there was no station though a 
block-system signal bell rang insistently somewhere in 


Exorcised 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Spied a bit of Care today— 
Looked as black as anything— 
But as he came up the way, 
I began to sing. 


Songs and trills that thrilled with glee; 
Songs of joy and peace and dawn— 
Then I peeped out warily— 
Mr. Care had gone. 


the pitch darkness. There was a strange minute full of 
ecreaks and hoarse sounds. Then the porter bounced into 
the coach, seuttling down the aisle, eyeballs rolling. The 
brakeman followed swearing excitedly. They both stopped 
abruptly at the far door and the porter groaned “Lawd, 
lawdy!” The conductor came in suddenly, revolving, 
slowly. He reached for imaginary things in the air. 
And then and then— 

All at once the fat woman stood rigid, trying to eram 
her rings off her fingers into her mouth, her face blanched 
with terror. The young mother covered her baby with 
the odd beginnings of panicky tears, the young married 
couple clung to each other in fear, the big, brown man 
hit the cuspidor at last, disgorging his chew, the sleeper 
stopped his coughs and chuckles and leaped up as if 
virulently stung, the man from God knows where cared 
naught for how Manchuria was coming along. He was 
wheezing oddly and the missionary from China was 
vainly trying to kick a too-corpulent grip under a too-low 
seat. And almost before he knew it, the Black Sheep 
himself was on his feet, his arms, also raised supplicat- 
ingly heavenward as was very fitting. F’or a masked man 
with a gun was at the door giving orders. Another was 
at the far door. A third was already going through the 
pockets of the first passenger! Something went sud- 
denly dead inside the Black Sheep, leaving him strangely 
limp and sick, long before the robbers got to him and took 
away his precious letters, his precious story and his 
doubly precious three thousand dollars that was to buy 
back his right to respect in the family! 


T WAS all very quick, very thorough, very business-like 

down to their being locked in with the conductor’s 
keys after the robbers were through. In a helpless daze, 
the Black Sheep watchec them ease out the upper door. In 
a helpless daze he heard the conductor’s immediate ex- 
plosion of heartfelt maledictions, prohibited anathema. 
In a helpless daze he found himself with the other men 
who squirmed and wriggled and scrambled through the 
window the conductor jerked up and dived out of. But 
they were too late. As they rushed up the siding bent 
on vengeance, the engine and mail-car, with a flirt of 
light, slid back onto the main track and vanished around 
a far curve at breakneck speed. The lone passenger 
coaches stood dark and forlorn on the sidetrack with the 
busy little block system signal bell still clammoring hell- 
ishly. But suddenly its constant racket ceased. The 
The conductor, leading the others onto the main track 
.sprawled over something. He arose with knees bleeding 
and hauled it up with furious hands—a heavy steel rail. 
And the minute he lifted it from its position across the 
track the signal bell stopped ringing. There was an un- 
earthly silence. 

“So that’s the trick, is it?’? demanded the conductor 
of everyone in particular. “Signal was up—bell was 
ringing—of course we took the siding—of course we 
stopped. Thought it was that damned old ‘freight off 
the track again. Looky here how they got us.” With a 


Woman’s World 


grunt and a heave he flung the bar across the tracks 
again and immediately the bell took up its clatter as 
loudly as if all the trains on the line were in the partic 
ular block. 

“Pretty—slick—trick,” said the conductor through his 
teeth. “Just lay a—bar across the—track and the— 
electricity does the rest—signal goes up, bell rings— 
Now where the devil do you suppose they found that 
out—” 


UT the Black Sheep didn’t wait to hear any more. Re 

action clutched him. His head whirled. With suddenly 
wobbling legs he staggered away in the darkness to the 
side of the track where he sat on a stone with his head 
in his hands for a very long time, baffled, frustrated, 
cheated. His thoughts were solemnly deep, sacred to 
his innermost self and very terrible. Black Sheep take 
their disappointments like their joys — enormously, 
abysmally. 

The journey back to Doubledamn always remained a 
little hazy to the Black Sheep. It had to do with a long 
wait and a flat car and a crowd of others and dawn 
coming coldly over wide acres of untilled land. He 
arose from his first terrible disappointment, stunned but 
angry and grim. He had grown up. suddenly. Gone 
utterly was the weak, pampered, dreamy indolence, young 
Michael’s letter had complained of. Nothing of the child- 
like side of him remained but its lovableness. He fairly 
smouldered with resolution and determination and 
tenacity. Impatiently, he strode through the crowd of 
villagers at Doubledamn, deaf to their beseechings to 
stay and tell of the hold-up in his own vivid way. He 
had more important things to do. He must get home and 
think things out and decide how to mend matters the 
quickest. He must get back to his pencils and paper 
and box of ideas. His best chance lay there. Never 
again would he waste time tilling fields he didn’t know 
how to till and dabbling disasterously in other things he 
didn’t understand. He was absolutely sure now in his 
heart. He had been right all along. Writing was his 
life work and his only hope. He was through playing. 
He wanted to get busy at once. Of course, a terrible 
battle raged between the bitterness of his defeat and his 
new grit, but the bitterness muttered itself through his 
tense lips and the grit hardened his face into finer, 
stronger lines with every minute. So, head up, he 
stalked out of Doubledamn, tears his new grimness 
wouldn’t let him shed biting at his throat. For Celia’s 
little, pale cheeks haunted him. Celia’s big, patient eyes 
when they were happy, when they were sad, when they 
were hopeless and disappointed! And those candid un- 
foolable eyes of young Michael—they haunted him too, 
shrewd with the strength back of them that belonged to 
his twisted legs—valiant, staunch young Michael so 
bravely unselfish, so rightly determined that the Black 
Sheep should do his part at last. 

The Black Sheep raised his clenched hands to the 
cloud wrinkled face of the sky in defiant despair. If 
they would just wait a little at home—but they couldn’t, 
it appeared. At the gate of the Last Chance two let- 
ters awaited him—one from Michael.and one from Miss 
Mary. His heart cried out to her in terrible gratitude. 
She never forgot him, never failed, never lost faith. She 
had seen his story, had read it! It was wonderful and 
she was proud of him. He must come to Damn soon so 
she could tell him what it meant to her to know he’d 
found himself at last—. 'The Black Sheep’s eyes blurred 
and he stalked on hurriedly, his disappointment swooping 
down on him again and wringing his heart. Why had he 
been born impractical? Why had he cashed his check in 
that fool way, just to be romantic? If he had kept it 
sensibly unindorsed, he could have recovered his money, 
cleared his debt at home for the present and told Miss 
Mary the things that were bursting his heart before ask- 
ing her patience just a little while longer— 


WINGING across his barren fields, the Black Sheep 
read young Michael’s letter—a fine letter, cruelly just. 
It was like a blow on a livid wound. Celia’s lover was 
leaving soon for a city far away. He wanted to take her 
with him. But if Padriae couldn’t come across, frankly they 
could not make Celia believe they could manage without 
her—they couldn’t manage, in point of fact. And they’d 
been so sure he’d help that they had told her he was going 
to do his part and if he didn’t do something soon they’d 
have to upset her wedding plans and tell her the truth. 
And the day that happened the family had voted to bar 
him out forever as unworthy. So unless he could buck 
up and have a heart at once, he could consider himself— 
With one deep gulp the Black Sheep tore the letter 
to bits and swore profoundly at the bandits. The finality 
of this threat was crushing. For the Black Sheep was 
really fond of his colks. He had only been abstractly 
selfish and hcediess. There was nothing left but to write 
them the truth and ask them to wait a bit longer. Prob- 
ably they wouldn’t believe it, he thought bitterly, and 
would think it another alibi, but it was all he could do 
and it must be done at once before—. Over the clods and 
cobbles and lumpy fields hurried the T ~ck Sheep grimly, 
over the badly built fences and up to his lopsided shanty- 
door. Suddenly he stopped in blank amazement. 
Smoke poured from his low chimney. The dirt before his 
door was cut up by hoofs—hoofs evidently still stamping 
back of the cabin. The smell of his coffee and bacon 
cooking came out to tell him, all at once, just how hungry 
he was. Evidently he had visitors—visitors who were 
even now making themselves perfectly at home. Who in 
the world— , 
With a grimmer face than he (Continued on page 41) 
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T WAS on Mattie Parkinson’s sixty- 
third birthday that the last straw was 
laid on the camel’s back of her endurance. 
That figurative back was weakening, any- 
how, under her envious observance of her 
granddaughter, Louise. Louise was sev- 
enteen, a full-fledged debbie, one of the 
: rather wild “younger set,’ and—or so it 
‘ geemed to Mattie—almost unchaperoned. She, chap- 
‘eroned to death at sixty-three, while Louise, at 
seventeen, did as she liked. It was a queer world. 

She was at breakfast when Arthur appeared. 
_. “Ah, good morning, Mother.” He stooped .to kiss her, a 
_kiss vaguely suggestive of toothpaste. Then his eye fel} 
on her plate. His expression said, Ah-ha! “Burying 
your grapefruit in sugar again?—when you know very 
well it isn’t a wise thing to do! ‘The combination of 
‘ sweets and acid is positively inimical to some stomachs, 
especially after a certain age. May I suggest, dear, that 
you take insteau an orange without sugar?” 
In Mattie’s frame of mind—she told herself she was 
, positively being hounded by everybody in the house, serv- 
ants included, in their zealous care of her—this was the 
_ straw, the last straw. She set her lips. 
. J shall not eat that orange,” she thought daringly. 
. . ©] think it will rain before noon,” prophesied Judge 
- Arthur Van Rant Parkinson, unfolding his napkin with 
| a mild flourish. He wore eyeglasses and a judicial air, 
» and was possessed of a manner of speaking that indicated 
‘ he rather thought himself worth listening to. That was 
_ due, probably, to his position on the bench, and the fact 
that he was used to having his opinions received defer- 
entially. Mattie admired and respected her son tremen- 

dously, and accepted his authoritative manner as she did 

the color of his eyes and hair. 


RTHUR’S wife, a thin worried looking young woman 
A in a gingham house frock, came in. “Shouldn’t you 
have put on your shawl this morning, Mother? The house 
geemes a bit chilly.” 

“1’d smother in a wrap,” retorted Mattie sulkily. 

“Oh, you never take any account of the changes in 
the weather. One must think for you. I ean’t have you 
‘coming down with rheumatism the way you did the day 
after you would go to Bella Harris’ party in that flimsy 
‘silk—remember?’ 

Mattie did. Augusta had a delicately reminiscent way 
with her. Whenever Mother refused to do a thing, she 
was reminded of some occasion on which a similar refusal 
‘had led to disaster. Sometimes Mattie whimsically re- 
“ealled certain story books of her youth, in which the bad 
“boy who went fishing on Sunday got drowned. It ap- 

eared that one could not go wrong if one followed 
‘Augusta’s suggestions. 
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“Bring Mrs. Parkinson’s shawl,’ said Augusta to the 
waitress. 

Anna brought it, and Mattie sat rigid as a ramrod 
while the attentive maid wrapped her in it. 

“And light a fire in her room upstairs, please. 
is a certain dampness in the air.” 

“A fire? It’s a perfectly glorious spring day!” 

“T wonder—Do you know, Arthur, I think very likely 
Mother has a temperature. Fetch the thermometer, Anna, 
before you go. Now, Mother—” 

Mattie submitted because it was easier than argument, 
and could seareely restrain a grin of triumph when the 
instrument registered normal. ‘Wxcuse me, please,’ she 
murmured like a polite child, and was making for the 
door when Judge Parkinson exclaimed: 

“Your breakfast, dear! You haven’t touched your 
orange—” 


There 


“3M NOT going to touch it,” muttered Mattie, and then 
was glad he hadn’t heard. If she didn’t get out of 
this house soon she’d blow up and they’d think she’ was 
erazy. Now, if Arthur would only let her drive him down- 
town !—but she knew better than to ask. He would 
smile, as at the vagaries of an obstreperous infant. When 
he smiled and said, “Now, Mother!” he was nevertheless 
as firm as the rock of Gibraltar. 
Mattie had a hobby. It was automobiles. They let her 
drive only oceasionally, and then always attended—be- 
eause she showed a lamentable tendency to speed, and if 
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anybody else drove, irritated them with repeated requests 
to “hit it up.” Most old ladies were nervous, and 
begged the chauffeur to be careful! Anyway, it was not 
a dignified hobby. Arthur knew no other woman “of 
Mother’s age” who had it. 

“Paralyzed and an idot, that’s what they think I am,” 
thought Mattie resentfully, remembering how under 
Arthur’s amused and tolerant smile she had learned the 
mechanism of his car. She knew very well she could 
be trusted, now, with any car. 


HE found her wraps—quickly, before Anna came to 

build the fire !—why, a week-old infant wouldn’t need 
a fire today. It didn’t look like rain at all; the sun shone 
brilliantly. April—sunshine—the thrill of new life! 
A line of Bliss Carman’s recurred to her: Make me 
over, Mother April, when the sap begins to stir!’ 

Well, the sap was stirring in her. She wanted to do 
something astonishing, diverting, Aprilish. But one might 
as well be watched by Pinkerton as by Arthur’s family. 
Thank heaven, Louise wasn’t up yet. (She never was, 
till noon. They let her stay out till all hours! Imagine 
their letting her, Mattie, stay out past midnight!) Louise 
had eyes like a hawk, and a lot of youthful curiosity. 
She knew how to put silly old grandmothers in their 
places. Not that she didn’t love the child, but— 

She heard Anna’s step and snatched at her bonnet, the 
respectable little bonnet that hade her look like a chip- 
munk (Augusta had selected it) neat black gloves and 
meek little handbag. Wait—she’d need some money— 
She was off for a day’s adventuring, so she thrust in 
some bills, and darted out of the room before Anna 
reached the top of the stairs. Her heart was thumping— 
what if somebody saw her? Augusta’d be up in a minute 
to remonstrate with her because she had not eaten her 
breakfast—There; thank heaven she was outside! Sud- 
denly the necessity of sneaking out of her own house 
like a thief struck her sense of humor, and she giggled. 

“They’re dear children, and I love ’em,” she thought. 
“But they do bulldoze me frightfully, without meaning 
to. I’m going to have one day of my own—my birthday. 
First, I shall get a ear from Tom Dobson and then—” 

Her imagination could scarcely run beyond the de- 
lirious joy of a rented automobile for a whole day! 

Mr. Dobson, of Dobson’s garage, was pleasant but 
hesitant. Mattie resented his dubious eyebrows. 

“Sure you know how to run ’er, Mis’ Parkinson?” 

‘Don’t ask idiotic questions,” counseled Mattie sharply. 
She seized the wheel firmly, pressed the starter and 
sailed out of the shed. Mr. Dobson scratched his head. 

“Like as not I’ve seen the last of me machine,” he 
prophesied gloomily. “I bet the Jedge don’t know a 
breath o’ this.” 


Out in the wide free avenue, (Continued on page 14) 
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The love story of a little town 
By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 
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There is a synopsis on page 40 
which tells what happened in the 
first installment—The Editors. 


HURD ’tis aisy to explain why I’m 
cooking and managing for Zebbie 
Tucker,” said Nancy Clancy. “Be 
the kind heart of her and the wise 
head of her any wan can see that 
if Zebbie Tucker had been born in 
the right place and to the right peo- 
ple she’d have been the foinest 
Catholic the Irish ever had. But 

: ’tisn’t Nancy Clancy will be the wan 
to hold her misfortunes aginst her and leave her to the 
dirty and belike poisonful cooking of some careless devil— 
God forgive me—that don’t know a lady—” 

So it was that Nancy Clancy having been driven 
into solving the one troublesome problem of her position 
as cook in Zebbie Tucker’s household now gave herself 
unreservedly to the joy of Zebbie’s picturesque way of 
doing things. That mellow gong and the sweet, far- 
flung notes of the bugle stirred strange emotions and 
dim memories in that romance-loving Celtic heart. 

So mow as the bugle’s last note died away Nancy 
Clancy went busily to work, filling the smoking waffle 
forms with the golden batter, raising her eyes every now 
and then to look out of the row of kitchen windows that 
overlooked the hillside, to see if the young artist was 
coming up the slope and listening for the slightly heavy 
step and hearty voice of Doctor David who was more 
than likely to drop in for breakfast and a chat this 
Sunday morning, since he had been out all night on 
a case in the immediate neighborhood. The doctor never 
missed his chance of a meal and a talk at Zebbie’s. And 
it was only when he was there that Nancy Clancy felt 
happiest and as if the whole family was sitting down to 
its meal. 

This Sunday morning when he had hung up his hat, he 
walked down the little passage that led to the kitchen 
and putting his head in the sunny, fragrant room an- 
nounced his arrival. 


“a DD another egg to the batter and a cup of water to 
the coffee pot, Nancy Clancy, for I’m here and as 
hungry as a regular working man. 

“Go way with ye and your scientific instructions. 
I’m this minute turning your wafiles and Zebbie will 
pour ye a cup of coffee the minute ye sit down. ‘Tis 
me that’s hoping ye’ll enjoy your breakfast and be aisy 
with Jim Judd. He’s late again, poor boy.” 

“H’m. So Jim’s late again. And that means that 
The Breeze will be late—as usual,” chuckled the doc- 
tor as he sat down. ‘‘Zebbie, some day when you get 
around to it take The Breeze off poor Jim’s hands. 
Give the poor boy a rest and the town a real paper.” 

“As a matter of fact,” confessed Zebbie a little guilt- 
ily, “it has crossed my mind now and then to do that 
very thing.” 

“Sure,” agreed the doctor. “Carl, here, could edit it 
for you. She’s an authority on English and history.” 

Carl Everett smiled slowly and answered as slowly: 

“Zebbie could own and run the paper and .I could 
edit it, of course. But, David,—who would read it— 
& paper owned, run and edited by women?” 

“Well now,” objected the doctor, “you can’t tell me 
Willow Creek is as far behind the times as that. We'd 
read it, don’t worry. It always struck me that it’s 
the women who ought to run a small town paper. 


They’re the ones who hear and see and have the hang 
of all the big and little doings. But then, of course, L 
suppose they wouldn’t do after all. The newspaper busi- 
ness is a considerable gamble and calls for a sense of 
humor. Women won’t gamble and they can’t laugh at 
hard luck or when things go wrong.” 

“Nonsense, David,” tartly interrupted Frank Everett. 
‘“‘What’s marriage and motherhood, I’d like to know, but 
the blindest, bitterest kind of a gamble? And where 
is the marriage that doesn’t sometime go wrong? How 
many Willow Creek women are there who couldn’t if 
they wanted to, tell a hard luck story? How many of 
them ever have? My dear David—women—decent, av- 
erage women—don’t ever tell of their hard luck until they 
can do it. with a laugh. The idea! That women don’t 
gamble and can’t laugh! Carl, please pass the sugar.” 

“There you are then,” laughed the doctor. “You buy 
and run it. Let Carl edit it and make Frank the busi- 
ness manager. Jim will print it for you. He’s a first 
class printer. Even Lem admits that.” 


Willow Creek 
philosophy— 


“Life anywhere’s else ain't any realer than it is 
right here. There’s more noise in Chicago and 
New York. People and flies and dirt is thicker 
maybe. But real livin’ ain’t any different there 
than here. The trouble with you is that you ain't 
ever listened hard enough to hear Willow Oreek’s 
works tick, its heart beat you might say.” 


“What's marriage and motherhood I'd like to 
know but the blindest, bitterest kind of a gamble? 
And where is the marriage that doesn’t sometime 
go wrong? How many Willow Oreek women are 
there who couldn’t if they wanted to, tell a hard 
luck story? How many of them ever have? My 
dear David—women—decent, average women— 
don’t ever tell of their hard luck until they can do 
it with a laugh.” 


LL the town knew about the controversy between the 
talkative little grocer and the town printer and ed- 
itor. Lem was loyal enough to Willow Creek to advertise 
in the paper though he said frankly that it was plain 
foolishness trying to keep alive so sickly a sheet. But he 
stubbornly refused to subscribe for or read The Breeze. 
“When I spend a whole dollar and a half yearly, I 
aim to get something. You ain’t got anything in that 
paper, Jim, that I don’t know already. As for them 
patent insides and the like of that, say Jim, there’s 
enough happens in this town right along to fill a book. 
But you can’t see that. You think Willow Creek’s a 
God-forsaken little hole where nothing ever happens, 
the last place a man ought to stay and try to live in. 
And I’m telling you, Jim, that life anywhere’s else ain’t 
any realer than it is right here, There’s more noise in 
Chicago and New York. People and flies and dirt is 
thicker maybe. But real living ain’t any different there 
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than here. The trouble with you is that you ain’t ever 
listened hard enough to hear Willow Creek’s works tick, 
it’s heart beat, you might say. Them patent insides you 
give us, that dumbed saw-dust filling you put in that 
newspaper rag of your’n every week, is an insult to Wil- 
low Creek; yes, by Hector—an insult to an intelligent, 
up-to-the-minute business man,’’ Lem finished pompously. 

“A what—which—who?” Jim asked in acid astonish- 
ment. And from then on hostilities began and deepened. 

Whenever the grinding of the weekly news proved 
more agonizing than usual Jim Judd somehow always 
blamed Lem. In fact on this particular Sunday morn- 
ing he had simply wasted his whole pre-breakfast hour 
brooding over Lem and his enthusiasm for Willow Creek. 

So it was that Jim Judd came tramping gloomily to 
Nancy Clancy’s golden waffles and was met by quiet 
glances from the four people who knew him so much bet- 
ter than he knew himself. It was however the young art 
student, five years younger and a stranger, wholly ignor- 
ant of the town’s history and newspaper feud, who gave 
Jim a chance to relieve his soreness in words, 

“I wish,” sighed the art student, innocently, “that I 
could think of an inspiring and catchy subject for the 
prize competition. I’d like to go in and I’d like to win.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t help you,” Jim broke in ecurtly, “but 
I have troubles of my own. I’m trying to print a paper 
in a town where nothing ever happens and Lem Cobb’s 
tongue goes on forever.” 3 


“~ 7OUNG man,” Doctor David broke in as curtly, “you 

say nothing ever happens in Willow Creek. I spent 
all last night and yesterday doing my darndest to get 
Letty Wiggins’ tenth child into the world and keep Letty 
from leaving it. How’s that for news?” 

“Good Lord, Doc! You don’t honestly think that Let- 
ty’s tenth baby is news—do you? Why that woman’s 
always having a baby! No wonder her husband is a so0- 
cialist,” Jim Judd almost groaned. 

Three women smiled frettingly at the boy. But in 
Doctor David’s face, weariness stood out in charcoal lines. 

“So Letty’s tenth baby isn’t news,’ mused the doctor 
for a curious moment, then added slowly with a sud- 
den sinking of his voice to a low, softly vibrant note: 

“Jim—for thirty years and more the women of Willow 
Creek and I have made trip after trip to the depths of 
hell and all through it sometimes for the new Willow 
Creek babies. In those thirty years I’ve seen a good 
many women face their zero hour—and death—a good 
many. times. It’s an old story of course. -But to me, 
Jim, it’s the same terrible hell and the same beautiful 
miracle. I helped bring you into the world.” 

Jim’s eyes were as full of shame and apology as the 
doctor’s were of tender sternness. 

“T didn’t mean it that way, Doc. But you know your- 
self that nobody’s much interested in a thing that hap- 
pens so regularly, every spring and fall just about.” 
Whereat the doctor smothered a chuckle and softened 
perceptibly. 

“No. I suppose not. Still—I don’t know, Jim—I 
don’t know. I know that I was so interested that I 
worked like mischief to get that little mite into the world 
and now that it’s here I care enough to worry about how 
it’s going to get along. It’s going to be hard on Letty, 
that tenth baby, and harder still on poor Judy. Letty 
hasn’t been really well for some years. She isn’t ever 
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going to be well again. Of course I admit that just an- 
other Wiggins baby isn’t great news. But here’s the new 
thing about this new baby, Jim. Letty swore the deadly 
quiet oath that only a broken, but terribly conscious 
mother facing death knows how to swear—that this is 
going to be the last Wiggins baby. She said that as 
long as men, and even socialists seemed to think that 
all children were good for was cannon fodder, trench 
fertilizer and war refuse, she was through. Said that 
there wasn’t food enough anyhow for the children al- 
ready in the world. And Jim—I have half an idea that 
even weak, foolish Letty Wiggins really meant that this 
time.” 


for January, 


“No doubt she did,’ Frank Everett agreed promptly. . 


“But what did Elmer say?” 

“Oh Blmer!” The doctor’s short laugh was shallow, 
“Elmer’s too darn busy reforming the world, entirely toc 
busy demanding shorter hours and better wages for him- 
self from the capitalists to give his wife a square deal 
or even a little mercy.” 

“David,” protested Zebbie mildly, “aren’t you a little 
hard on Elmer? I happen to know that he really does 
eare for Letty very much.” 

“Yes,” wearily admitted Doctor David, “I expect he 
does. But it’s a costly affection for all of us.” 

“You don’t seem to like socialists, Doctor,” the young 
art student ventured artlessly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ laughed the doctor, his eyes 
twinkling, “I’m one myself. But I’m not doing much 
talking, much demanding. I’m too darn busy just saw- 
ing wood and doing chores. I have only one little line 
of argument and I hammer away just at that. I preach 
it to my fellow socialists mostly, but anybody’s welcome 
to listen. But few men seem to like it. I point out to 
them in and out of season that the remedy for most of 
their ills lies in their very own hands. Poor people, my 
boy, are so cheap, so downtrodden, so carelessly used in 
this world because there are so many of them. They’re 
as common, as thick as dandelions. If the socialist, 
the radical, the world’s great labor party honestly wants 
to help itself, to raise its value, do away with world 
wars, starvation wages, industrial slavery, let it cease 
to multiply like rabbits, to seed itself like dandelions. 
You know what Emerson said: “A sparse population 
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gives this high worth to every man? 


“4% 7HS,” Prank Everett took up the line of argument 
nimbly, “‘and the time has already come, David, when 
nations must limit their birth rate, their armaments, 
limit their hates or face starvation and sure death, 
Only by such control can we save ourselves, produce 
food and opportunity for all and so make a new start, 
a new world, breed a stronger and a better race of men.” 
“Speaking of war,” with the easy confident touch of 
a master mariner Zebbie now laid a compelling hand 
on the conversation, “did you know, Jim, that Nathan 
Ward has come home from the wars at last? ‘There’s 
news for you.” 

“There’s luck for you,’”’ grumbled Jim. 
a training camp the whole time.” 

“And did you hear,” Zebbie countered cheerfully, her 
hand firm on the wheel, “that Jerry Crandon’s joke 
on his wife somersaulted over on to him?’ 

“What's that—what’s that?” demanded -the doctor. 
“T haven’t heard that there was anything going on at 
the Crandons.” 

‘Zebbie laughed quietly. 

“Josephine, it seems, wanted the parlor done over, 
new wallpaper, new curtains, rug and furniture. Said 
she’d skimpea herself and the girls enough so’s to give 
the boys an education and a chance. But that the boys 
were dead in France now and that she was tired of the 
old parlor, of working and saving, tired of just about 
everything. So she wanted Jerry to give her some money 
for some sort of a change. Jerry meant to give it to 
her of course. But he thought he’d tease her a bit first. 
So he told her she’d have to wait. She flared up at 
that; said she was too old to beg and wait for what 
she’d helped earn and save and that if it came to that 
she’d go out and earn her own money. Jerry said he 
hadn’t had any fun with her since the boys went away 
‘and he kept up his fooling; he told her to go ahead 
and work, that plenty of married women were doing it 
now. 

“That day on his way to town he met a stranger with 
a basket of laundry in his ear. The man told Jerry he 
wag looking for a washwoman. Said his wife was sick 
and the children needing clean clothes.” 

“Must have been one of those new families, Zebbie, 
that the high city rents drove to that little colony on the 
road-to Bennettsville.” 

“Yes, that’s where the man hailed from,” Zebbie went 
on. “Well, some imp of Satan made Jerry think of 
Josephine and he sent the stranger to the house telling 
him to say that Mr. Crandon sent him, that he’d heard 
she wanted work. Jerry laughed all the way to town, 
I expect. But when he got home the joke was on him. 
Josephine and the girls were doing that big three weeks’ 
washing. They’ve been doing it ever since besides solicit- 
ing other customers. Jerry’s frantic. He offered Joseph- 
ine five hundred dollars for the parlor fixings. Josephine 
threw it back at him.” 


“T rotted in 


& OOD LORD!” growled Doctor David, “I thought 

Jerry Crandon had more sense than to hector and 
torment a woman with two dead sons in France. . Good 
heavens! Haven’t we doctors troubles enough without 
worrying about the gold-star mothers? There’s some- 


thing wrong with them, Zebbie. They’re too darn still 
to suit me. I’m glad Josephine is mad and doing some- 
thing. That may save her. But there’s Amy Colton 
with three gone and Ann Reber’s getting thinner and 
thinner A 

“Yes,” softly contributed Carl as if talking to herself, 
“and there is Will Conrad’s mother and there’s Letty 
Swearing she’s borne her last child; there’s Mary Chand- 
ler looking scared and sick around the eyes and grim 
around the mouth; and saddest of all there’s Shirley 
Ann, our lovely Shirley Ann—saying nothing, just think- 
th: and pouring over law books instead of filling a hope 

est.” 


“7 KNOW there’s something wrong with the women,” 

brooded the doctor. “I’ve felt it this last year. But 
what is it? What do you make of it all, Carl?” the doc- 
tor asked suddenly of the up-right, clear-eyed teacher of 
history. 

“David,” the little woman spoke softly, patiently, but 
a little wearily, “women are tired of the waste of war 
and the equally unnecessary waste of matrimony. Not 
tired, mind you, of honest rebellion; not tired of mar- 
riage. Only of the senseless, muddling ways and waste 
of international politics, the fearful, bestial waste of 
war, the pitiful, heart-breaking, yearly wreckage of youth 
due to ignorance of marriage duties and marriage rela- 
tionships. 

“David, eruel, foolish, ignorant but above all else 
selfish men of all nations bred the horror of the world 
war out of a million petty hates and misunderstandings, 
out of the wicked web of secret diplomacy. We women 
thought you men meant well with the world—with us, 
with our children. We let you manage things. We 
thought you knew how. We have found that we were 
mistaken, that you misunderstood, even betrayed us; that 
without us you are helpless and come to sorrow and 
disaster. Men bred the world war. We women are 
paying—must pay for it. The boys we have mothered 
and taught died to wage it. But, David, it is the last 


war that women will pay for and their children will 
There must be peace. 


die for. The women of the world 


have already decreed it. And it shall come. If only,” 
the clear, far-visioned eyes grew wistful with longing, 
“if only I could live another life-time and teach the 
new history.” 

It was here that Nancy Clancy with the daring of a 
privileged character asserted herself, disrupted the con- 


Two years later Anthony Bruce was back 
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versation and routed all historical, economic and social 
problems: 

“Well—whatever in the name of the blessed saints— 
God forgive me—ails the lot of ye? Ate yer waffles and 
drink yer coffee and let me hear no more sich divil- 
supporting palaver. Shure and its a foine lot we are this 
Sunday morning to be back-biting matrimony and not 
one of us—Mother Mary forgive us—not one living soul 
of us here married at all, at all—heavens be; less’n 
Dick, here, has a proper wife or two in a port here and 
there. Shure now if the married folks ever get wind 
of this we’ll never hear the end of it to our dying day— 
us childless bachelors and bachelorines reforming the 
world and all ” Nancy Clancy’s portly form rocked 
with helpless laughter. 

As this truth dawned on Zebbie’s boarders there was 
such a chorus of joyous shouts, such peals of merriment 
that even poor, pessimistic Jim Judd joined in and 
laughed himself tearful. 


CHAPTER III 
A Country Doctor 


“In every man’s heart is a secret garden.” 
y 


O MATTER how many interesting girls a town has, 

there is always one who, somehow, stands out from 
the rest. She is not always the prettiest girl, the richest 
or the smartest. But she always has about her that 
happy magie that opens hearts. And hers is the world. 
It is to this kind of girl that strong men offer their souls 
and fortunes, women their tenderest memories and faiths 
and little children the shy fancies and strangely wistful 
secrets of their hearts. 

When Shirley Ann was twenty-two Jerry Crandon’s 
wife, Josephine, was told that she’d have to go to the 
hospital and undergo a serious operation. Josephine 
wasn’t the least bit upset. All she said was this: 

“Jerry—if they don’t bring me back I want you to 
try and see if you can’t get Shirley Ann to marry you. 
I know she’s young in years but Shirley Ann’s He 

“Now, Jo v4 
Jerry Crandon 
smoothed his hair 
gingerly, ‘don’t 
poke fun at me 
and abuse me now 
when I’m all 
broke up over 
this and can’t de- 
fend myself. The 
doctor said there 
was something 
wrong with your 
stomach but you 
sound as if there 
was something 
wrong with your 
head. Only one 
woman was fool 
enough to want to 
marry me. And 
she did it.’ 

“Well—I don’t 
eare,”’ laughed 
Josephine. ‘‘May- 
be it does sound 
kind of crazy. But 
Shirley Ann or 
Zebbie Tucker 
would be about 
the only two 
women in Willow 
Creek who could 
step into my 
shoes without 
making me turn 
clear over in my 
grave. Id sleep 
real peaceful, 
Jerry, if Shirley 
Ann was here. 
She’d look after 
you all; help the 
girls with their 
beaux and dresses 
and be about the 
only kind of step- 
mother the boys 
would stand for 
and stay home 
for.” 


4 OW REright, 
mother. We'd 
manage to like 
her somehow.” 
Jerry, Junior, 
spoke up from the 
next room. He'd 
gone in there to 
sort of steady his 
legs after hearing the doctor’s sickening verdict. ‘But 
why flatter father into a state of crazy delight. What’s 
the matter with Phil and me? How about Shirley Ann 
as a daughter-in-law ?” 
“Son,” mourned Josephine Crandon, “She’s a_ bit 
older than you boys. It will take a grown man and @ 


strong one to get her. Of course, Jerry, you can try. 
But I don’t think I'll ever get Shirley Ann Pemberton 
for a daughter-in-law.” 

Two years later she knew she never would. For gay, 
teasing Jerry and quiet Phil lay dead on the poppy- 
fields of Manders. 

When the war ended Shirley Ann was twenty-four 
and Anthony Bruce, seeing her from the window of the 
train that was bringing him home from French battle- 
fields and hospitals, thought her the loveliest sight in 
the world. 

For weeks he was too stunned with the vision of her 
and the heavenly bliss of being home, back again in a 
world of velvet stillness and drowsy peace, to do more 
than look and wonder where his eyes and wits had been 
in all the years that he had been growing up with her 
in Willow Creek. But after a few weeks of sweet still- 
ness, weeks full of rest and homely,*healing duties, the 
horror that had numbed the world, dimmed, staled, re- 
ceded. New dreams came again softly out of the twi- 
light. Old ambitions stirred. With these there came 
the knowledge that he loved Shirley Ann as he had 
never dreamed he could or would want to love a woman. 


NTHONY 
mind to be a doctor. 
died so suddenly. 

Because he took it so stormily, so terribly, they told 
him the truth, that there had been from the very first 
no way to save her.. They thought that this would quiet 
and content him, a boy of thirteen and the eldest of nine 
children. But it didn’t. He thought she had died be- 
eause Doctor David didn’t know enough to save her and 
because his father was too stingy to call in a city spe- 
cialist before it was too late. Even the specialist’s word 
that he could have done nothing if called earlier failed to 
convince Anthony. 

When it was all over the boy crept with his grief to 
his favorite nook under the hedge and in the farthest 
eorner of the hayfield. In his agony of loss he lay there 
tearing up cruel handfuls of sweet fragrant clover blooms 
and beating the earth with his clenched hand. For 
he was then too young to see the beauty of Death, its 
kindly relief and sweet friendliness. He lay there writhing, 
unable to conquer his hurt. Not till the sun went down 
did he lie still at last, utterly exhausted—but uncon- 
vinced, uncomforted and unreconciled. Yet out of the 
terrible grief that tore and seared there was born in the 
heart of the child the iron resolve to be a doctor, a 
saviour of the mothers of little children. 

They were calling him down at the house a little fear- 
fully, searching for him. So he staggered to his feet 
and swaying glared at the haunting gray Fear that 
seemed to lie over everything, blurring his once happy, 
playtime world. He stumbled on toward the house in 
answer to those anxious calls hut every few steps he 
stopped to stare with swollen, fighting eyes at the gray 


was thirteen when he first made up his 
It was the day his mother 


mr was needed right ae everyday doctoring. 
well, son—I just stayed—and did my work 


Shadow that dogged him 
and to mutter his iron 
challenge: 

“Damn you! I’m go- 
ing to be a doctor. Do 
you hear me? I’m going 
to be a doctor.” 

The first Sunday after 
the funeral Anthony went 
to Sunday School as usu- 
al. He sat listless, inat- 
tentive, his gray eyes 
dulled with grief, his 
heart bitter and savage 
with helpless hate of the 
powerful yet hidden 
forces that rule.the uni- 
verse. 

Then somebody in a 
perfectly ordinary Sunday 
School conversation men- 
tioned the boy of Naza- 
reth, who became the 
great physician. Into 
Anthony’s pain-darkened, 
sorrow-swept brain the 
stray words rayed like 
the unerring shafts of a 
great searchlight. For a 
second he was blinded by 
the light, the message. 
But he heard. And be- 
cause his nerves were 
worn raw with grief and 
so were highly sensitive 
to all spiritual impres- 
sions he sensed instantly, 
accepted the message. It 
was meant for him. He 
knew. His thirteen year 
old chin set stubbornly. 
His gray eyes, dulled with 
hopelessness, blazed all at 
once into a reckless fierce 
defiance, then narrowed 
tensely to that iron re- 
solve. But he only said 
to Lem Cobb who was his 
teacher : 

“I’m going to be a doc- 
tor, Lem—a big one.” 

That very afternoon 
Anthony walked resolutely off to see Doctor David. He 
found him sitting on his front porch in his shirt sleeves 
and smoking a mild cigar. 

“Hello, Anthony. What can I do for you?” The 
doctor hailed him while he was fumbling with the gate. 
But the boy waited until he reached the porch steps be- 
fore he answered. 

“T want to be a doctor. I want to read all your 
books—know all you know. When you can’t teach me 
anything more IJ’ll go hunt up somebody that’s smarter. 
I’m going to be a doctor—a big one.” 


OMETHING as gray and wispy as the trailing cigar 
smoke flitted over Doctor David’s face. But his large, 
wide, warm eyes lit up with a smile. 

“Sit down, Anthony.” 

The boy sat down on the bottom step, coldly aloof, 
unforgiving, his eyes sullen and achingly hot with raw 
misery. The man looked down at him, knowledge of his 
heartbreak and boundless tenderness undisguised in his 
eyes. But the child never looked up and so did not see. 
“T suppose, Anthony, when you’re a doctor you'll go to 
the city?” 

“Yes. That’s where all the big ones are.” 

Again that little gray shadow like a ravelled wisp of 
smoke wreath eddied over the man’s face. And his voice 
had in it the bitter taste of sorrow when he said slowly: 

“Anthony—if you go to the city to do your doctor- 
ing—who’s going to look after my people here—when 
I’m gone? I won’t live forever, you know.” 

The boy raised a suspicious face, eyes that refused 


“sympathy and that, knowing the doctor’s meaning, yet 


meant to find a defiant answer. As the child searched 
for words, lowering his head to hide the mouth’s pitiful 
quiver, something turned over in the old doctor’s breast 
and he began talking slowly—in little friendly bursts 
and gasps. 

“Anthony—I know you have it in for me—because 
your mother died. Some day, son—you’ll know maybe 
how terribly I tried—to save her—and why. There’s a 
whole lot about the doctoring business, Anthony, that 
people can’t see and that we doctors can’t talk about. 
But as long as you are going to be a doctor I’m going 
to tell you a few things to start you right. I want you 
to be a big doctor. What I say is, of course, strictly 
between us.” 

The silent drowsy Sunday afternoon was sweet. Warm 
and golden sunlight streamed across the pasture lands. 
Far away on the violet horizon fleecy cloud ships sailed. 
Somewhere in the doctor’s garden Anthony’s dog, Flip, 
was stirring the bed of peppermint, balsam and penny- 
royal. 

“Anthony—’ Doctor David’s voice was a little uneven 
as if the cigar smoke had gone the wrong way, “years 
ago—like you—I made up my mind to be a doctor—a 
big one—the biggest in this end of the country. So big 
that in time the whole darn world would stand on its 


Woman’s World 


toes to look at me, would have to stop every now and 
then to gossip about me. 

“So I went to schools—good schools. It wasn’t easy. 
It was after the Civil War—and everything was upset, 
expensive, shot to pieces. My folks couldn’t help ,me 
much. I just crawled along. Sometimes I had to stand 
still. But I went on and on. Scrambled up just by 
gritting my teeth and telling myself that I was going 
to be a big doctor.” 


| BD eas DAVID stared at his hands as if looking for 
the scars those bitter years of forfeited youth and 
cruel toil had left. Then his eyes lifted and sought the 
fleeey cloud ships sailing high. 

“Well—I graduated at last—and came home to visit 
my folks. While I was visiting—the old doctor died— 
and seventeen children came down with diphtheria—in 
one week. So I pitched in.” 

Again the doctor’s eyes sought the drowsy summer 
skies, the wood fringed roads. The boy stirred impa- 
tiently on the bottom step. 

“When I got through with that job, Anthony, I didn’t 
want to go and start all over somewhere else—and the 
people wouldn’t let me.” 

“Did you save the children?’ The first thread of in- 
terest showed through the child’s listlessness. 

“Oh yes. I was young then, a fighter—and stubborn. 
I hated Death too—in those days.” 

The boy missed the comrade glance that caressed that 
far horizon where the lovely summer day would presently 
meet its death so serenely, so happily, so beautifully. 

“Of course, Anthony—I didn’t give up my notion of 
being a big doctor. I never have given it up—old as 
I’m getting to be. Only—after that diphtheria battle, I 
concluded—that I’d be a big country doetor.” 

The boy on the bottom step stirred again, suspicious 
once more and uneasy now. The man saw and smiled, 
a little smile that through the cigar smoke seemed sadly 
wistful. And he weighed his next words carefully. “But—” 

“Why weren’t you then?” The boy’s voice boomed out. 

A whole fleet of dream ships drifted by before the doc 
tor laughed. But he did finally. It began very unstead- 
ily, that laugh, but it ended in a joyous chuckle. 

“Well, sir—I’ll tell you why, Anthony, if you’ll just 
be patient while I think back. You see I was busier 
than one doctor has any business to be those first two 
years. Then the third year, when things let up a bit I was 
too tired to go off to Europe to study as I’d planned. Not 
only that. I didn’t have the money to go on. You 
know, Anthony, this district around here isn’t or wasn’t 
then planted with millionaires. Your father’s folks were 
well-to-do but even they had to be eareful with dollars, 
So I waited. 

“Of course I hung on to my dreams and big ideas. 
The fourth year I worked like mischief and sent out bills 
regularly and collected a good many of them too—by 
Geoffry. I took a special course or two in the city and 
went right on saving money for my big doctor business. 
And then, Anthony—well—my father died for one thing. 
Mother started ailing and wanted me here with her. I 
was her only son. So—I stayed. And after she died— 
well things had to be settled, you know, and everything 
paid up properly and all sorts of comical things kept 
bobbing up to hinder. Nothing I couldn’t have run away 
from or pushed off—but not honestly or comfortably. 
And then, Anthony—the girl I cared about and wanted 
to marry but didn’t dare ask—because I was poor—mar- 
ried another man. She didn’t find out that I loved her 
and wanted her until it was too late. After that—for 
awhile—I found it a little hard to be ambitious. And 
I was needed right along—for every day doectoring. So— 
well, son—I just stayed—and did my work.” 


O NO one else in all the world had Doctor David ever 

confessed so much. Not even to himself. But this 
onee and to this grief-stricken child he bared his heart, 
with its still untarnished dreams. It was not till years 
afterward that the boy realized what had been done for 
him. 

Yet even now he felt the unworded, wistful beauty of 
that matter-of-fact confession; felt too the hard dull 
lump of misery within his breast shrinking and dissoly- 
ing strangely in a queer warm gush of soft sadness. This 
in spite of the fact that he was defiantly trying to hold 
fast to that stony grief, that bitter hate of every one and 
everything. Dimly too there began to pulse in his sick, 
overstrained child heart a vague sympathy for this man 
whose eyes smiled yet held sorrow, whose lips laughed 
the better to hold back some unnamed pain and whose 
words were so carelessly commonplace and yet so full of 
little silences that hurt and ached and lingered in the 
memory. 

Vaguely sorry now Anthony’s tongue searehed for 
words to answer those aching little gaps in this man’s 
confession. But before he could think of anything to 
say the telephone began to shrill through the doctor’s 
house and garden. It sounded like a soul in torment. 
The doctor was out of the gate before Anthony found 
that first word. 

But the next day at the postoffice Doctor David found 
a slightly soiled envelope on top of his regular mail. He 
opened it first and read slowly: 


Doctor David . 
Dear Sir: \ J 
This is to notify you that I am going to be a country 
doctor. Your friend, 
ANTHONY Brvor. 


Doctor David fumbled for his (Continued on page 80) 
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Jimmie Millman and 


the Melody in F 


The story of a boy who whistled himself to fame in a night 


By BERTON 


Illustrations by Wm. Hottinger 


ONESTLY, I believe that Millman boy 
was born whistling. I think he must 
have whistled instead of eried when he 
was teething, and I’m certain he was 
whistling popular airs before they took 
off his long clothes. 

You know those remarkable but some- 
times true stories about the youth of 
great musicians? Well, Jimmie Millman was like them. 
All the inborn love of music that makes the great mas- 
ters was his, but instead of expressing itself on the violin 
or piano, it breathed through his puckered baby lips as 
naturally and as spontaneously as the liquid twitter of 
baby birds. 

He wasn’t more than five when I first knew him— 
and I was just fifteen then—but I can remember that his 
kindergarten teacher couldn’t induce him to desist from 
whistling in school, and later the Millman’s were com- 
pelled to put him under a tutor because he disturbed the 
publie school class-rooms with that shrill, high and flute- 
clear warble. 

Luckily his tutor was a wise man, who didn’t try to 
crush out the music that was the actual soul of Jimmie. 
He couldn’t have, anyhow, but he might have made 
school hours misery rather than joy. 

The boy wasn’t over seven when he began whistling 
classics played for him on the piano; his ear was per- 
fect, his tone-memory astonishing, he’d only need to hear 
the most involved and intricate composition once or twice 
and he’d have it,—trills, runs, quavers—the technique of 
it, together with a shading and a color all his own. 

There’s a wide gulf between fifteen and five, wider 
than the mere years suggest, but we bridged it. Jimmie 
was such a wholesome, sturdy, lovable tad that I could 
actually enjoy chumming with him, and that’s why we 
used to be found lying in the grass together, of a spring 
or summer afternoon with the sun glimpsing through the 
trees to smile at us a bit. 


HEN Jimmie would whistle. Just a low, soft, cooing 
note that sort of coaxed your heart clean out of you, 
then more like it, crowding on each other like happy 


And then the cellist played the ‘‘Melody in F”’ 
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children on a lark when the grass is green, and 
skies are blue—and then Jimmie would swing 
into some air—they grew more classic as he 
learned them from his gentle old genius of 2 
tutor—swing into it with a joyousness, a blithe- 
some clarity that was at once a taunt, a call 
and a challenge to the birds—and in that kid 
mouth of his, he’d perform some sort of magic 
that gave forth tones more than human, more 
than bird-like—oh, well, what’s the use? If 
you’ve heard Jimmie you know what I mean, 
and if you haven’t, I can’t tell you. 


UT this isn’t giving you the story. I only 

wanted you to understand why what did 
happen could happen, because a boy like Jimmie 
happens about once in a century. 

Jimmie’s father died when the boy was nine, 
leaving nothing much but a good name behind - 
him, and the tutor had to be dispensed with. Jimmie 
got a route carrying papers and earned a little to 
help out, but he was’ always telling me how beauti- 
fully he was going to dress his mother when he grew 
big, and he was impatient because he had to go to 
school where he couldn’t earn money, and they wouldn’t 
let him whistle. 

In his rounds he struck up a queer intimacy with an 
old German ’cellist, and the times those two had to- 
gether! Jimmie lying flat on his back on the old fel- 
low’s rickety bed, while Grundvig—the ’cellist—lovingly 
tempted forth harmony to fit the boy’s colorful whistle. 
Many’s the time Jimmie lost his route for failing to de- 
liver papers, and always because he’d stop at “the Dutch- 
man’s” for “a minute” and stay an hour, with his un- 
delivered papers on the floor. But he’d whistle himself 
back on the route again, for the very kickers missed his 
merry treble, and demanded back the carrier who whis- 
tled so cheerily and engagingly on his rounds. 

The “Melody in F” was Grundvig’s favorite—he played 
it well, too. It wasn’t long before Jimmie came to love 
it as passionately as “the Dutchman,” to whom it brought 
memories and tears. But Jimmie, when he whistled it, 
seemed to share the old German’s emotion, seemed to un- 
derstand, deep down in his boy heart, all that sobbing 
sweetness that the old musician’s violincello expressed. 

“Mein Gott!” Grundvig said to me, not once, but a 
dozen times, “I tell you, dot boy he iss a master. He iss 
der Mozart, und der Beethoven, und der Schuman, und 
der Ole Bull off vistling. Der vorld will hear off him pe- 
fore he iss much older. You hear me, and you will re- 
member !” 


HEN Jimmie was ten and I was twenty, I took 

him to a vaudeville show. He had never been before, 
and even away up in nigger heaven, where I had my 
seats, he thought it was heaven indeed. 

It was the usual program, Slap dash comedy, a sketch, 
somebody and six girls in a musical skit, a monologist; 
Jimmie enjoyed them all. 

Number seven was a ’cellist. His act opened with a 
melody, sweet enough to win applause, and he responded 
with a slumber song from some opera or other. During 
the first part of the act Jimmie just fidgeted in his seat. 
While the cellist was playing the encore he leaned for- 
ward, gripping the rail in front of him with 
tense little hands—and then the ’cellist 
played the “Melody in F.” 

Searcely had the first bar floated from 
the strings when beside me came a soft, 
cooing, purling, warble, clear and tender 
as the most fluid note of a mating mocking-bird. 

A few heads near us turned, a few eyes fixed them- 
selves upon Jimmie, who leaned back, his eyes on the 
dome of .the house, his lips pursed together, his 
cheeks a little flushed. The ’cello tones rose and 
swelled, but above them, shrill, piercingly sweet, soared 
the notes from Jimmie’s boyish lips, up and up like 
the rush of a pirate bird, and then down again, as the 
haunting melody sank back to its minors. 

Oblivious of the startled, wondering gaze of the 
whole gallery, of the craning and straining of the 
folk below, unnoting that queer, hushed. sound of 
hundreds breathing more quickly, with little catchy 
gasps, the boy simply threw his head back farther 
and poured his silver-gold-and-jeweled notes forth 
till the ’cello formed but an accompaniment to a 
whistle that was voice and flute and violin all com- 


Piercingly sweet soared the notes 
from Jimmie’s boyish lips 


bined, with a savor of Arcadian breezes, a ripple of rain, 
a murmur of bees, and a splashing of streams. 

_I had heard Jimmie whistle before, I have heard him 
since, in packed theater and crowded concert hall, but 
never has he whistled quite as that sounded to me that 
night. So faultless was the technique, so perfect cach 
note, that its purity almost chilled me,—but this was 
overwhelmed by the suffusion of light, color, emotion, by 
the divine fire of genius, thrilling my blood like wine. 
It was necromancy, wizardry ! 


ND when the ‘cello finished and Jimmie closed with a 
quaint, uncanny, ghostly yet appealing strain of his 
own that seemed to falter and fade into mists of old 
regret and passion and wonder—there came the palpitant 
waiting hush only the master can evoke, followed by the 
applause that grew from hand clapping to the heavier 
note of stamping feet, and broke into a roar of cheer- 
ing, which coutd not be stilled by the bowing of the 
‘cellist, who stood at the wings, startled, but acknowledg- 
ing gracefully a never-before-experienced fury of popular 
approval. 

The audience believed Jimmie was part of the act, 
and shouts began to arise: ‘Whistle! Whistle! We— 
want—mo-re!”’ a little knot of college boys chanted, and 
presently, to a beat and stamp of hands and feet the 
whole house was clamoring, “Whistle! Whistle! We 
want—mo-re !” 

I leaned and rasped in Jimmie’s ear—Jimmie was look- 
ing over the rail wondering what the fuss was all about— 

“Jimmie! It’s you they want! You, crazy little fool!” 

“Naw, what do they want me for?” he whispered. 

“To whistle, something more, anything more, every- 
thing more,” I half shrieked, but Jimmie stuck out hig 
tongue. 

The ’cellist held up his hand and the tumult subsided, 
while in a tense and torturing silence the audience held 
its emotion in leash. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “that whistling is 
not part of my act. I’m as much surprised as you. Who- 
ever it is has made my poor music almost a humilia- 
tion to me tonight, so far has he surpassed it, but if the 
unknown whistler will only whistle again, I shall be 
pleased and honored to accompany him.” 


GAIN the applause broke forth, starting with a 
clapping of hands that sounded like myriads of 
leaves rustling in a gale and swelling in great billows of 
noise that numbed the senses and set the very walls in 
vibration with its vehemence. 

An usher grabbed Jimmie by the arm and fairly lifted 
him from his seat, lunging with him down the gallery 
stairs, with me following after, into the main auditorium, 
down the aisle that leads back of the boxes to the wings 
of the stage. 

The stage manager beckoned to the ’cellist, the ’cellist 
seized Jimmie, and Jimmie, surprised but not frightened, 
stood in the glare of the footlights. 

“What shall I play for you, young man!” smiled the 
’eellist, while the audience was filling the air with mighty, 
roaring breakers of sound. 

“Aw, play anything,” said Jimmie, “I'll follow.” 

And he did. 

But the rest of the story doesn’t matter—neither do 
the press notices nor the fame that came to Jimmie over 
night. I just wanted you to know how Jimmie made his 
debut, and how the man who later developed whistling 
to the plane of a fine art received his first ovation. 
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o—Not Clean 


Not beautiful—not safe—those’ teeth with film left on them 


“Stop using the words ‘brush teeth’, 
writes a famous authority. “Urge people 
to ‘clean teeth’—that’s something far 


different.” 


Most people know that. They always 
brushed teeth twice daily. Yet often they 
never had clean teeth or pretty teeth. 
They did not avoid tooth troubles. 


Now millions of people really clean 
their teeth, using this new-day method. 
The whiter teeth now seen everywhere 
show one of the results. 


They combat film 


A viscous film constantly forms on 
your teeth. You can feel it now. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 


Old brushing methods could not ef- 
fectively combat it. So much film re- 
mained to cloud the teeth and threaten 
serious damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. Under old methods, those 
troubles constantly increased. Very few 
people escaped them. Beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than now. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after long research, 
found ways to fight that film. One acts 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 512, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Seer eee eeereeeerereesese 


Pe) 


Only one tube to a family 


to curdle film, one to remove it, without 
any harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved those methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, Lased on modern research. 
And those two great film combatants 
were embodied in it. 


The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. Now leading dentists the world 
over advise it. And careful people of 
some fifty nations employ it every day. 


Two things more 


Two other effects are quite as impor- 
tant. Pepsodent multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which’ may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

Pepsodent thus gives manifold power 
to these great natural tooth-protecting 
agents, while old methods reduced that 


power. 
It will delight 


The Pepsodent effects are quick and 
apparent. A few-day test will surprise 
and delight you. It will bring to your 
home, as it has to millions, a new era 
in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 


Then judge by what you see and feel 
how much your people need it. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


Woman’s World 


The Road to Olympus 


(Continued from page 9) 


the car moving smoothly under her guid- 
ing hand, the sap bubbled high and Mat- 
tie felt like a winged thing. What a won- 
derful time she was going to have! No- 
body to make a single suggestion—free 
to follow her own sweet will 

At the tenth corner she spied a hat 
shop, and halted She wanted a hat— 
a hat, not a uo %7re id. Augusta hought 
things for ut_ity, ot for beauty. 

Everybody who has 2ver bought « hat 
from “Ruby, Ltd.,” knows the <cnis 
female is a fine psychologist. In twenty 
minutes she had sold Mattie a bit of 
millinery patently French, chic as a 
flapper’s tam and almost as alluring. It 
was shiny blue, with an irridescent wing 
on one side. 

With this delightful purchase adjusted 
by Ruby herself, Mattie felt fifteen or 
twenty years younger. Tossing the chip- 
munk hat into the ear, she was off again. 
The machine, so far, was as obedient 
and easily managed as Mattie herself 
had been—until today! 

“Htienne—French Pastry,’ read a 
most fascinating sign in orange on a 
green background. . Mattie slowed up. 
She had never had enough French pastry 
in her life. Arthur disapproved of it— 
he said that to eat it was to be guilty 
of a dietetic crime. Etienne, bland and 
blond, came up smiling. Mattie ordered 
recklessly, ate luxuriously, down to the 
last crumb—and repeated the order! 

“Merci, Madame,” said Etienne. 

“Mercy, indeed! I guess it’s my own 
business what I eat,” thought Mattie 
indignantly. “Now, where do I go from 
here?” 

Into the country—why not? An April 
country, fresh with the dreams of a re- 
juvenated nature on tiptoe with an- 
ticipation ! She paid the smiling Etienne 
and departed. The car slid smoothly 
out upon the highway. A clean breeze 
swept her. The sun shone. She thought 
she smelled lilacs. (‘What a wonderful 
thing it was just to be alive! 

The town fell behind her. The green- 
ing trees, in chummy groups, weleomed 
her. The peace of a great silence lay 
on them. Somewhere a bird sang. 'There 
were violets blooming in the dank earth 
beyond old fence corners. Mattie spun 
happily along. Once she repeated aloud, 
exultantly : 


MAN’S figure swinging along the 

road, made her suddenly swerve 
sharply to avoid running him down. He 
looked up, smiled, took off his hat, re- 
vealing a face beautiful as a remembered 
lyric. 

Mattie halted her chariot. 

“What 2 charming looking young 
man!” she thought. 

He was dressed in corduroy, with 
rough boots. A knapsack was slung 
over his shoulder. 

“Can I give you a lift?” she asked 
impulsively. 

His face lighted. “Thank you, Com- 
rade of the Road! You are very kind,” 
and he climbed in beside her. 

“Now, whither away?’ asked Mattie 
gaily. ‘You see, I have no particular 
destination. I’m just running away 
from the world, holding April by the 
hand.” 

“T, too; only I’m heading for the 
horizon yonder—and the rainbow!” His 
eyes shone. “Can you help me to reach 
it? Shall I take the wheel?” 

“Oh, no!—I’m getting lots of fun out 
of driving. May I tell you a secret? 
I hope you won’t mind, but when we 
get into that stretch of road yonder 
I’m going to speed!” 

He smiled, quizzically. ‘Well, Mad- 
ame Mercury, you can’t frighten me! 
I’m fond of speeding of any sort. The 
air’s like old wine, and I’m quite sure 
the gods are having a pienie on Olym- 
pus? Shall we run up and see? Did 
you ever see a bluer sky ?—it’s an illim- 
itable turquoise. What a fine thing 
to be a vagabond in April!” 

“Yes,” murmured Mattie enviously. 


“I often wish I could go a-wandering. 
At home they think I’m an old lady, 
fragile as the dust on butterfly wings. 
But the fact is, 1’m dying to poke an 
experimental finger at life. I never 
have—vthers did my adventuring for 
me. I——’ She broke off, conscious 
that the young man was a stranger. “I 
hope April will be very kind to you,” 
she added. 

“For that, thanks. But if you really 
want freedom, why don’t you take it?” 

“Well, you see ”* Mattie looked at 
him, then away. The ribbon road spun 
under them, in giant lengths dustily 
gray, and the clean stretch came in 
sight. “I’m going to iet ner out!” al- 
most shrieked Mrs. Parkinson. Let her 
out she did. The wind tore at their 
hats, whistled across their shoulders. 
Mattie’s eyes glistened. This beautiful 
young man with the humorous under- 
standing manner and the desire for ad- 
venture was a comrade after her own 
heart. He urged her on boyishly, as 
they leaped past the long level country. 
Head up, he seemed to be drinking in 
some invisible elixer of the Gods. 

“Faster! Faster!” he called. 


C ema tore past farm houses, greet- 
ing slopes, freshly ploughed fields. 
Now and then they passed tiny villages 
—a postoflice, a huddle of shops, a house 
or two—and occasionally shot through 
cank deep silent forests. 

“Oh—look!” cried Mattie suddenly 
slowing down a bit. 

Stretched across the road was an enor- 
mous banner bearing the words “Air- 
plane Flying!” in big letters. An opea 
shed faced the road, and therein stood 
a tall blonde boy beside a Curtis bi- 
plane. 

Mattie looked at her companion, and 
he looked back. 

“Let’s!”’ said she. 

They made inquiries. The enterpris- 
ing blonde boy had won a medal for 
airplane service in the war. <A few 
words, the unfolding of certain mysteri- 
ous documents, and Mattie’s fellow tray- 
eler on the Olympian road escorted her 
over to the biplane. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation Mattie climbed in. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” said the 
young man, strapping her in. “I know 
most biplanes by heart.” 

“I’m not,” said Mattie, but her heart 
was going like a trip hammer. 

She waved at the blonde boy in the 
shed, and almost instantly there came 
to her ears a mighty shirring, and they 
rose like a bird into the air. The pound- 
ing of the machine was like a giant 
pulse, as they soared far above the low- 
lying outstretched earth. The clean 
wind seemed to run along with them 
playfully. 

The sheer, glorious freedom of it! 
It was a thrilling sensation. Mattie 
peeked over the edge—ugh! How far 
up they were! If anything happened— 

Just for a moment she thought panic- 
stricken of Arthur. She’d be all mashed 
up—a most unlikely looking corpse— 
and never in the world would the fam- 
ily understand what she was doing ’way 
out here with a stranger in an airplane. 

She wanted to call to the young man, 
but the noise of the machine forbade. 
Well, one might as well be hung for a 
sheep as a goat. She’d enjoy the ride. 
Why, they must be close to—to Olym- 
pus! Maybe the gods would ask them 
to their picnie—— 

She clutched her seat, breathing deep 
with the exhileration of their flight. 
Why, they were going down! And 
presently, with the swoop of a great 
graceful bird, they were on the solid 
earth again, and the blonde boy was 
helping them alight. 

Mattie was trembling a little. But— 
“Tt was glorious, glorious!” she ex- 
claimed. 

The young man drove when they were 
again in the motor, because Mattie’s 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Christmas box for every kiddie 
A carton of 24 for $1 


Boys and girls know what 
THEY are! 


No mistake— it’s CHRISTMAS... 
REALLY HERE!...for there are little 
raisins to proclaim it . . . little red boxes 
almost calling out, ‘“Merry Christmas’ to 
them before they’re half way down the 
. stairs. 


See them go for them—you know they 
love them. 


And they’re both goo and good for 
them, like natural confections — fine little 
seedless fruit-meats, Nature’s own delicious 


healthful] sweets, “just made” for Christ- 
mas time! 

Now don’t you go and forget them, be- 
cause forty million kiddies are looking for 
these little boxes in their stockings Christ- 
mas morning, and you must make good. 

Better get them now to be absolutely, 
positively SURE! 

Better get two dozen, in a carton, to 
serve as little gifts to anyone who may drop 
in to see the tree. 

Make some twenty other little people 
happy besides your own—for a dollar. 

Let’s go get them NOW. 


Little Sun-Maids 


Christmas Raisins 


5c Everywhere 


SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Hven in a modern kit- 
chen you couldn't ask 
for greater efficiency in 
kitchen arrangement 
than is shown in this 
glimpse of the cooking 
corner in grandmother’s 
workshop. Then, as now, 
it was necessary that 
the work be grouped if 
the many duties of the 
day were to be suceess- 
fully handled, 


Woman’s World 


The Dutch oven and 
fireplace at which the — 
cooking was done are 
well lighted and the var- 
ious utensils are grouped 
about in places where 
they will be ready for 
use. 

Notice the scales near 
the cupboard and the 
spinning wheel close at 
hand to occupy a leiswre 
moment. 


Grandmother's Ways 


Delightful, Old-fashioned Recipes Taken from Grandmother’s Hand-written Book 


write this because the very title takes me back— 

well I won't tell you just how many years—but 
more than I care to look back upon—to the days when as 
a little child I visited Grandmother in the old country 
house with its big, hospitable kitchen with square red 
bricked floor, the Grandfather’s clock ticking loudly in the 
corner, the open fireplace and big ovens, the cellarway 
with its creamy homemade cheese, home cured bacon and 
hams, and best of all that cool little room down three 
steps from the old-fashioned dining room which smelt— 
ob, how it did smell—of fruits and jams and conserves 
and cakes and cookies! 

We seem to have forgotten how to make some of these 
old time goodies and it is a pity, for they are even more 
delicious than some of our present day favorites, so I 
have dug into the old hand-written book and here are 
some of Grandmother’s “receipts.” 

All Measurements Are Level 
Hominy Bread 
1% cups flour 


DX YOU know that I feel absolutely homesick as I 


1 cup cooked fine 2 tablespoons butter 


hominy % teaspoon salt or vegetable fat 
1 cup milk 2 teaspoons baking 
2 eggs powder 


Mie the hominy carefully and add the milk and 
eggs to it. Sift together the flour, salt and baking 
powder, add the soft mixture, beating thoroughly, turn 
into a well-oiled baking pan and put the butter in little 
bits over the top. Bake in a moderate oven—350 de- 
pe F’.—for half an hour. Serve hot, split and but- 
tered. 
Cornmeal Slapjacks 


1% teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons melt- 
3 eggs 2 cups fine ground ed butter or vege- 
% cup flour cornmeal table fat 


UT the dry ingredients together in a bowl. Beat and 

add the eggs with the milk using these to form a bat- 
ter—beating carefully so there may be no lumps. Bake 
by tablespoonfuls on a griddle which has been rubbed 
over with suet or oiled with melted fat. Serve very hot 
with butter and syrup. 


Baked Injun Pudding 


% cup molasses 1 tablespoon vege- 
cup cornmeal 1 tablespoon finely table fat 
teaspoon salt minced suet or 


CALD half of the milk, add the cornmeal and salt and 
cook for ten minutes stirring constantly. Now add the 
molasses and turn the mixture into a baking dish, pour 
into it the remaining pint of milk, sprinkle the suet over 
the top, or if vegetable fat is used, put this on in small 
pieces and bake in a very slow oven—325 to 350 degrees 


3 cups milk 


1 quart milk 


F. ~about two and one-half hours, stirring occasionally 
during the first hour of baking. 

Rye Muffins 
2 cups flour 1 egg 1% cups lukewarm 


1 cup rye meal 1 teaspoon salt water or milk 
3 tablespoons sugar 1 yeast cake 1 teaspoon soda 


{FT the flour and rye meal with the salt, add the su- 
y gar; soften the yeast cake in the lukewarm water or 
milk, add this to the dry ingredients and mix to a batter. 


By IDA BAiLEY ALLEN 


Director of Domestic Science 


Let the mixture stand overnight, then in the morning 
add the soda dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water. Beat well, turn into oiled gem pans, let rise for 
a further half hour, then bake in a moderate oven—350 
degrees F.—from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Head Cheese 


1 red pepper 
Grated rind of 1 1 teaspoon thyme 
lemon 14% teaspoons salt 


FTER the head is thoroughly cleaned cook it in water 

to cover until so tender that the bones slip out. Cut 
the meat into small pieces, season with salt, pepper, lem- 
on rind and thyme, skin and cut up the tongue and add it 
to the other meat. Meanwhile, boil down the liquor in 
which the head was cooked to about one-half its bulk, 
then put the prepared meat into a large bowl or mold 
and fill this up with the cooked down liquor. ‘Put a 
plate on top of the bowl and a weight on that. Set 
aside to chill and when cold and firm serve sliced as a 
luncheon or supper dish. 


Cracklin Bread 


SUPPOSE it is because they were made at about the 

same time that I found Cracklin Bread on the next 
page of the book. Modernized this recipe calls for: 

Two cupfuls of cornmeal, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
cold water or milk (about one and one-half cupfuls) to 
make a thick batter, and two cupfuls of cracklins which 
are crisped bits of the tissue from which lard has been 
tried out. (You know you ean still buy leaf lard and 
try it out yourself. Next time you do, make Cracklin’ 
Bread for Breakfast.) Make a batter of the cornmeal, 
salt and water or milk, then add the cracklins and cook 
by tablespoonfuls on a hot griddle. By the way, Grand- 
mother, generally used white cornmeal for this but it’s 
just as good with yellow cornmeal. 

One of the things served by Grandmother during the 
Winter was Cider Apple Sauce, this being made in large 
quantities and allowed to ripen. The cider was boiled 
down to one-half its bulk, then the apples (mixed sweet 
and sour) were cooked in it as for ordinary apple sauce. 
Grandmother made this sauce in large quantities and al- 
lowed it to freeze, thawing out what was needed for a 
meal—this, of course, is not necessary nowadays. Some 
of the boiled down cider was usually kept until late 
Winter and then used for a sauce made of dried apples, 
if the other supply gave out before the end of the season. 


1 pig’s head 2, teaspoon pepper 
Water 


Apple Pandowdy 


Blices of ptete bread Apples Maple syrup or 


buttere brown sugar 
INE the bottom and sides of a baking dish with thin 
slices of buttered bread; then place in the dish a thick 
layer of sliced raw apple, sweeten and add a little cin- 


namon, nutmeg, or other desired flavoring and proceed 
in this manner until the dish is filled. Be generous with 
the apples, for their juice is needed to moisten the bread. 
Pour maple syrup or brown sugar dissolved in a little 
hot water, over the top layer of bread, cover and bake in 
a moderate oven—350 degrees F.—about one and one- 
half hours. Turn out onto a platter and serve with a. 
hot liquid sauce. 

Cranberry Pudding 
1 cup sugar 4% teaspoon salt 1 cup cranberries 
2 cups flour 3 tablespoons meltedl1 eg 


& 
2 teaspoons baking butter or vegeta- % cupful milk 
powder ble fat 


IFT the dry ingredients, add the sugar and melted but- 
ter or vegetable fat, then mix to a light dough with the 
egg and milk. Stir in the cranberries cut in halves and 
bake in a well-oiled pan about three-quarters of an hour 
in a moderately hot oven—350 to 375 degrees F, Serve 
with Jelly Hard Sauce. 


Jelly Hard Sauce 


2 tablespoons butter! tablespoon hoiling 
1 cup powdered wter + 
sugar % cup firm jesy— 


REAM the butter, add the sugar gradually with the 
boiling water, beat until very light then cut the jelly 
into the sauce, not trying to dissolve it but leaving it 
in little lumps. Pile high in a dish and set aside to 
solidfy before serving. 


currant or cran- 
berry 


Cry Babies 


1 ege 1 teaspoon ground % cup hot coffee 
% cup molasses ginger Few grains salt 
% cup sugar 1 teaspoon ground 1 teaspoon vinegar 
% cup butter or cinnamon 2% cups sifted flour 

vegetable fat 1 teaspoon soda 

EAT the butter or vegetable fat to a cream, add the 

molasses, sugar and the lightly beaten egg and spices. 

Dissolve the soda in the hot coffee, add this, with the 
vinegar and salt, then beat in the flour, and drop the 
mixture by teaspoonfuls onto an oiled pan and bake in 
a slow oven—325 to 350 degrees F. 

Coffee left over from breakfast can be utilized in this 
recipe. 
Small Seed Cakes 
% cup milk 
1% cups flour 


2 teaspoons baking 
powder 


\% teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon cara- 
way seeds 


1 cup sugar 
% cup butter or 
vegetable fat 
1 egEe 
EAT the sugar and butter or vegetable fat thoroughly 
together, add the egg, the yolk and white beaten to- 
gether, and the milk. Sift the flour, salt and baking pow- 
der and add these with the caraway seeds. Turn onto a 
well floured board, roll out thinly, eut into rounds or 
squares and bake on oiled pans in a moderately hot oven 
—350 to 375 degrees F. 

The same cookie mixture may be made into nut or 
raisin eakes by omitting the seeds and adding instead 
one-half cupful of chopped nuts or one-half cupful of 
coarsely chopped raisins. 
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uggestions for Using the 
Inexpensive Meats 


A few things you can do with a cut of round of beef 


BRE are some 

suggestions for 

using the less 
expensive meats—and it 
is only by using these 
that the price of meat 
as a whole will ever re- 
turn to normal for as 
long as women demand 
only the choicest cuts, 
the price of these must 
be out of proportion to 
their actual values, and 
you know for example 
there is just as much 


nourishment in round as in the higher 


priced cuts of beef, with the added ad- 
vantage that there is absolutely no 
waste—no bone—no gristle—no excess 
fat— 

Here are a few things you can do 
with a good sized cut of round of beef: 


All Measurements Are Level 


Beef a la Mode 


About 4% pounds Sprig of parsley 

round of beef 1 teaspoon mix 
y% pound fat salt spices 

pork cloves, 

corns, etc. 
2 teaspoons salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 
1 lemon, sliced 
Water 


3 tablespoons bacon 
fat or drippings 
carrots 
small turnips 
small onions 
Stalks celery 


Cut the pork into finger strips, make 
incisions in the meat with a small 
knife and insert the pork. Tie the meat 
up if necessary so that it may retain 
its shape. Brown its entire surface in 
the bacon fat, then add boiling water 
to half eover, add the sliced lemon and 
spices, and simmer for one hour, after 
which add the seasonings and put in 
the prepared vegetables, cutting the car- 
rots and turnips into halves, the celery 
into finger lengths and leaving the on- 
ions whole. Continue the cooking for 
another hour and a half, remove the 
meat and vegetables to a heated dish 
and thicken the liquid for gravy. Serve 
with plain boiled potatoes. ; 

One or two good ways to use up the 
remains of Beef a la Mode are Barbe- 
cued Beef or Meat and Potato Pie. 
Here are the recipes: 


Barbecued Beef 


6 slices vold Beef 1 tablespoon vinegar 
a la Mode i teaspoon paprika 

% cupful tomato % teaspoon salt 
catchup %cup left-over 

2 tablespoons Wor- gravy or stock 
cestershire’ Sauce 


Place all the ingredients except the 
meat together in a shallow saucepan, 
bring them to boiling point, lay in the 
slices of meat, heat through and serve 
with a border of boiled rice, macaroni, 
or mashed potato. 


Meat and Potato Pie 


1 pound cold cooked % cup chopped 
beef celery 
A potatoes, cooked Salt and pepper 
1, onion, minced Pastry 
Cut the meat into small pieces, peel 
and slice four good-sized cooked pota- 
toes; mince the onion finely, and chop 
the celery. Fill a baking dish with 
these ingredients, season and add just 
enough gravy to moisten. Cover with 
plain pastry and bake slowly until the 
erust is cooked and browned. Serve 
with additional gravy. 


Beef Olives 
14% pounds round of beei 
cup rice 
2 tablespoons chop- 
ped parsley 
% teaspoon poultry 
dressing 
1 small onion 
% cup beef dripping 
2 tablespoons flour 
1% teaspoons salt 
y% teaspoon pepper 
3 cups water or stock 
% cup chopped olives 
Cut the meat into 
thin slices, mince the 
onion and parsley and 
a add these with the sea- 
Sonings to the rice. Put a spoonful of 
the mixture on each slice of beef, roll up 
and tie firmly. Melt the dripping and 
brown the meat in it, removing the meat 
as browned. Then add the flour and 
brown this also; next put in the water 
or stock and stir constantly until boil- 
ing, return the rolls of meat to this 
thickened gravy and simmer one and 
one-half hours. Five minutes before 
Serving add the olives. Remove the 
strings with which the rolls were tied. 


Stuffed Steak 


2% pounds round 1 tablespoon minced 
steak onion 
1% cups stale bread 1 tablespoon minced 
crumbs pepper (optional) 
2tablespoons 1 teaspoon salt 
minced parsley 1% teaspoon pepper 
1 Eeoupcon poultry 2 tablespoons bacon 
easoning fat or beef drip- 
Grated rind of % pings P 


lemon 2 cups water or 
stock 


Make an incision in the steak so as 
to form a pocket, being careful not to 
open what might be termed the sides 
and bottom of the pocket. Fill with the 
dressing (prepared as for chicken with 
the bread crumbs, poultry seasoning, 
lemon rind, onion, pepper, if used, salt 
and pepper), and either sew up the 
opening or fasten it with tooth picks 
and thread thrusting the toothpicks 
through the meat and criss-crossing the 
thread round them in the same way 
that your small son laces his shoes. 
Roll the steak in flour, then brown it 
in the bacon fat or drippings, add the 
water or stock and simmer until the 
meat is tender—about two hours. Take 
up the meat, remove the thread with 
which it was fastened, thicken the gravy 
and pour this around the meat. Serve 
with boiled rice or boiled potatoes. 


Hungarian Stew 


2 pounds round % teaspoon pepper 
steak 1 teaspoon salt 
¥% pound salt pork 6 tomatoes or 2 cups 
3 tablespoons flour canned tomato 
3 onions, medium- 6 potatoes 
sized Water or stock 


Cut the meat into small pieces and 
roll these in the flour; cut the pork 
into dice, slice the onions and if the 
potatoes are large cut them into halves 
or quarters. Put a layer of potatoes 
into a good sized saucepan, then add a 
few slices of onion, then meat, and re- 
peat the layers until all the ingredients 
are. used, sprinkling the various layers 


‘with the salt and pepper. 


If canned tomatoes are used, pour over 
the top, add water or stock to come about 
level with the top layer of ingredients, 
bring slowly to boiling point and simmer 
until the meat is tender—about two 
hours. 


" Stuffed Steak 


ERE IS something enticing, 
something strangely enchant- 
ing in the delicacy of these wafers. 
To taste one is to make the second 


quite irresistible. 


Whatever the occasion show the 
daintiness of your taste by serving 
Anola, Harlequin, Ramona and Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers at your table. There is 
nothing more delicious or more ex- 
quisitely dainty that you can serve 


your guests, 


ANOLA 
Two crisp chocolate fla- 
vored wafers with a 


creamy chocoiate-flavored 
filling between. 


RAMONA 
Creamy cocoanut filling 
between delicious choco- 
late flavored wafers, 


NABISCO 


A harmony of delicate taste consist- 
ing of sweet creamy filling between 
wafers of remarkable lightness. 


HARLEQUIN 
Tender golden wafers consisting 
of a triple layer enclosing delight- 


ful creamy flavors. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT , . 


Lf. 
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QUESTION: 


Is it possible for a busy housewife 
to serve hot mince pie? 


ANSWER: 


This wonderful old dessert is pos- 
sible in the busiest homes and the 
results are very gratifying if the 
housewife will use 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


““‘LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


of bet: best of ingredients prepared in the cleanest of 
kitchens make it possible for you to have hot mince 
pie with only a tenth as much work as Mother had. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


we i T104 
40 Comey 


—) 3 bidths 
LA Zip 2 i o ee ad 
ides ans, a 


Just add water to Jiffykake 
and bake. And you have 
a perfect cake—light, deli- 
cious, inviting, satisfying. 


form. It is made in our pure- 
food kitchens of the ingredients 
that you use in your home in mak- 
ing a cake. Absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Jen is cake in flour 


Can you imagine amoreconvenient 
article of food tohavein your home? 


It is but one of the 350 Zanol Prod- 
ucts, including Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors, Toilet Preparations 
and Household Necessities, that 
you can buy, right at your door, 
from our authorized, exclusive Za- 
nol distributors. 

There is a representative in your 
locality. When he calls take the 
time to get the complete story of 
eile. better-quality, money-saving 
ine 


We have a few good tig for am- 
bitious men and women. Write us re- 
garding your territory. Address Dept. 2. 


THEAMERICAN PRODUCTSCO. 
Zanol Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


250 Balanced Menus 
275 Tested 
2 Recipes 


Illustrated 


in 
Colers} 


Woman’s World 
Calendar Cook Book 


T GIVES you 250 balanced menus, with varta- 

tions for every meal of the year—supplies vou 
with nearly 300 tested, economical recipes—and 
by means of handsome illustrations in oelor, 
shows the most attractive ways in which they 
may be served. Recipes and menus are arranged 
by months so that the foods that are needful 
and seasonable are served at the proper time, 


There are also 20 special articles on every sub- 
ject from feeding the youngsters to canning and 
preserving. It is the last word in scientific 
cookery. Prepared by Ida Bailey Allen, famous 
culinary expert. 100 pages—11x16 inches. Sent 
postpaid for only 35c, 

Or you may have 


Woman’s World—1 year—and 
The Calendar Cook Book - } only 65c 


Mail Your Order Today to 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Our January Bargain— 
Woman’s World (,} ¥2*".. Both $4 25 
Today’s Housewife ({.°52%;.,) {Om 2 

The Ideal Combination for the Home 
Two Big Magazines of Proven Value 


Mail Order now to 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Woman’s World 


Slow Process Cookery 


the Most Efficient 


It conserves the valuable food properties and saves fuel 


AVE you had the same bulle- 
H tin from your Gas Company 

that I had from mine—head- 
ed “Information of Importance to 
all Gas Consumers?” It is infor- 
mation of importance not only to gas 
consumers but to consumers of fuel of 
all kinds and that takes in all of us, 
doesn’t it? For, it takes coal to heat 
the coal range, and it takes coal to make 
electricity, and more coal to give us 
gas, and coal to bring us our oil, so 
by economizing on fuel in our cooking 
operations we are saving coal for use 
in heating our homes, we are saving 
expense for ourselves in our own kitch- 
ens, and we are, at the same time, per- 
forming a patriotic duty. 

At the end of our cooking lessons 
some women almost always go forward 
to ask the teacher’s advice about their 
own particular problems and almost al- 
ways there is at least one woman in 
the group who says, “I wish you would 
tell me how to run my gas range—it 
does not work properly!” In answer 
to a question as to why it does not work 
properly and what it does that is im- 
proper, we almost invariably are told: 
“Tt burns, it burns everything that I 
put into it!’ If it does this, it is be- 
cause you are using too much fuel, too 
much heat,—over and over again I have 
known housekeepers who lighted their 
gas ovens some little time before they 
were ready to do their baking and then 
actually had to leave the oven door 
open to cool it before they could put 
their food in to bake—so that it is their 
own fault if the bills are high and if 
the food is burned. 


A Double Economy 


LOW Process Cookery” means stew- 
ing, simmering and cooking gently 

by methods requiring little fuel. “Well,” 
you say, “that means a Fireless Cooker, 
and I haven’t one!” Sometimes it does 
—and if you do not own one you can 
often make a very good substitute, but 


today I am speaking more particularly 


of the cooking of things by gentle heat 
—cooking them slowly so that the rich, 
valuable juices and food properties are 
retained in the foods—not drying them 
out and burning pans which must be 
cleaned later on with a great deal of 
labor and elbow grease and sandsoap. 

Very few of us seem to realize what 
the simmering burner on our gas range 
is for. 
so little gas that its passage through 
the gas meter is almost negligible, yet 
enough gas is used to keep the contents 
of saucepan at simmering point—180 
degrees F'.—hot enough to thoroughly 
cook most foods, certainly hot enough 
for the cooking of dried fruits and vege- 
tables, cereals, soup stock, stews and 
many puddings. Such foods are very 
much more digestible than when they 
are quickly cooked, more of the vita- 
mines are retained,—and they are usu- 
ally less costly in their raw state than 
those for which quick cooking processes 


Combination 
iron pot and 
pressure 
cooker, 
invented by @ 
butcher 


It is a very small burner using’ 


are employed. Such coarse pieces of 
meat as shin or round, can be made 
tender and palatable by this method, 
whereas rapid cooking would make them 
indigestible and unfit for food. 


Greater Variety and Finer Flavor 


RIED beans—(how many varieties 

do you use?) —if soaked overnight, 

allowed to come slowly to boiling point 

and then simmered, are—especially if 

a little piece of salt pork is cooked with 
them—made tender and delicious, 

Many rather tasteless foods develop 
wonderful flavors by slow cooking. Try 
the experiment some day of putting two 
portions of the same food into different 
cooking vessels and cooking one rapidly 
and the other slowly. Then note for 
yourself the wonderfully varied results 
you secure. 

This applies in your oven cooking 
just as much as in the top-of-the-stove 
processes. Rice or Baked Indian Pud- 
ding is common-place if hurried in its 
cooking—trich and flavorful if one burn- 
er instead of two are used, and the heat 
of the oven kept down. I do not mean 
that this applies to everything—some 
things would be ruined unless the heat 
were intense but take my word for it, 
there is far more food spoiled by the 
use of too much heat than by the use 
of too little. 

If you are intent on saving your 
own money as well as the country’s 
fuel you will invest in a steam cooker 
for with its aid you can cook three or 
more foods at the same time by the 
same burner. Such cookers are made 
nowadays so that there is no possibility 
that food cooked in one compartment 
will become flavored with that cooked 
in another. Onions and a sweet pud- 
ding, cauliflower and a delicate custard 
live together in peace and harmony ! 


When You Are Using the Oven Why 
Not Have a Baked Dinner? 


NOTHER way of saving fuel is by 

the careful planning of one’s meal so 
as to utilize all the space in the oven or 
steamer. That is to say, if it is neces- 
sary to use the oven for one part of a 
dinner, plan that it shall be a baked 
dinner as much as possible throughout 
—if the meat is to be roasted or cooked 
in the casserole, why not have baked 
potatoes? The squash also, can be 
baked just as well as boiled, and if 
there is still extra space slip a pan of 
biscuits or a pudding for tomorrow into 
the vacant corner, and rejoice once 
more knowing that you have done your 
bit. 

We are often a little inclined to slump 
as soon as the active days of war are 
past, and need to be pulled up occa- 
sionally and reminded of our duty in 
conserving foods and fuel. Why should 
we not conserve when it can be done 
so easily and pleasantly and when by | 
the doing of it we can get all the more 
money to use for different purposes 
either for ourselves or for others? 


who was tired 
of hearing 

his customers 
complain 

that their meat 
was tough 
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Recipes Adaptable to Slow 
Process Method 


Delicious and economical dishes you will like 


Veal Pot Pie 


shoulder 1 medium-sized on- 
lon 


2 pounds 
or neck of veal 
2 tablespoons flour For the crust: 
1% teaspoons salt 1% cupfuls flour 
% teaspoon pepper % cup finely 
3 tablespoons bacon chopped suet 
fat or drippings 1% teaspoons bak- 
2% cups water ing powder 
2 large carrots % teaspoon salt 
1 cup diced celery Scant half cup water 


UT the meat into small pieces; mix 
the flour, salt and pepper together 
and roll the pieces of meat in these. Melt 
the bacon fat or dripping and sear the 
meat in it, removing when browned; 
and add to the remaining fat whatever 
flour, salt and pepper was not used up 
when preparing the meat. Then add 
the water and stir until boiling. Re- 
turn the meat to the pan, with the 
vegetables, and simmer until the meat 
is tender—about one and one-half hours. 
To prepare the crust sift together 
the flour, salt and baking powder; add 
the suet and mix to a light dough with 
the water. Roll large enougn to fit 
the saucepan which should be a broad 
shallow one, lay the crust over the 
meat, cover, and cook for a further 
half hour. 

To serve, cut the crust into six or 
eight portions, lay the meat on a plat- 
ter and arrange the pieces of crust 
neatly over it. 


Lentil Soup 


% cup lentils celery leaves 
2 quarts cold water 3 tablespoons bacon 
Z2tablespoons fat or drippings 
minced onion 2 tablespoons fiour 
% cup diced celery 1 pint milk 
or 1 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon dried % teaspoon pepper 


ASH the lentils thoroughly, then 

soak them overnight in the cold 
water. In the morning, cook them until 
soft in the same water in which they 
were soaked. (This will take about two 
hours.) Fry the onion in the bacon 
fat or drippings, and add with the cel- 
ery, salt and pepper to the lentils, sim- 
mer half an hour longer, then rub all 
through a sieve. Return to the sauce- 
pan, bring again to boiling point, thick- 
en with the flour which has been rubbed 
smoothly with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, add also the milk, and allow to 
heat thoroughly before serving. 

Split Pea Soup may be made in the 
same way using one-third cupful more 
peas than lentils as these do not thick- 
en quite as much. 


Old-Fashioned Baked Apple Sauce 


6 apples sugar 
% cup granulated Scant % cup water 


EEL and core the apples, cutting 
them into eighths. Place them in a 
baking dish, sprinkle the sugar over the 


Ready 
for 
prepara- 
tion of a 
steamer 
meal 


top and add the water. Cover closely 
and bake in a slow oven—3825 degrees FE’. 
—from two to three hours. The apples 
will be a rich, clear, red color. 

It is a good plan to prepare this dish 
when baking Rice Pudding, beans or 
some other food requiring the use of 
the oven for an extended period. 

Winter pears may be prepared by the 
same recipe adding three cloves for flay- 
oring. a 

Dried Apple Roly Poly 


1% cups fiour About % cup milk 
1% teaspoons bak- 1 cup dried apples 
ing powder (soaked overnight) 
¥% teaspoon salt % cup sugar 
3 tablespoons butter Grated rind of % 
or vegetable fat lemon 
2 tablespoons sugar 


IFT together the flour, salt and bak- 

ing powder, rub in the butter or vege- 
table fat, add the sugar and mix to a 
light dough as for biscuits with the 
milk. Roll into an oblong shape and 
about one-half inch thick. Cover with 
dried apples which have been soaked 
overnight, sprinkle with the sugar and 
grated lemon rind mixed together, wet 
the edges of the dough, roll it up over 
the apples and steam for two hours. 
Serve with Hard Sauce or Lemon 
Sauce. 

Savory Winter Beets 


6 medium-sized A dash of grated 
beets nutmeg 

2 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon Worches- 
or vegetable fat tershire sance 

\% teaspoon dry 1 teaspoon salt 
mustard Juice of one lemon 


ASH the beets but be careful not 

to bruise the skins. Add boiling 
water to cover and cook covered either 
over the fire or in the oven about three 
hours. Rub the skins from the beets 
and slice the beets or cut them into 
dice. Blend the various seasonings and 
flavorings, heat them thoroughly, add 
the prepared beets and toss them in the 
seasonings until reheated. 


Casserole of Chicken and Rice 


1 chicken, 3 to4lbs. %4cup chicken fat 

34 cup rice, boiled 1 small onion, grated 
3 cups chicken stock Salt and pepper, 

1 cup milk as needed 

% cup flour 


OOK chicken until nearly tender in 
C salted water to cover, using a close- 
ly covered kettle and simmering slowly, 
or cooking in fireless cooker. When 
done, separate it into sections and thick- 
en stock with chicken fat and flour 
mixed, adding the milk and more salt 
and pepper, if necessary. Mix together 
the boiled rice and thickened stock, add 
onion and place in casserole in layers 
with chicken. Set the whole in oven 
and cook slowly from forty to fifty min- 
utes longer. 


Oontents: 
Beef 
Heart, 
Coddlea 
Apples, 
Steamed 
Brown 
Bread, 
and a 
Custard 
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(The Hinds Cre-Maids present to you 
The season's wisest scheme 
Just use for Health and Comfort true 
Hinps Honey =** ALMOND Cream 


pyright 1924 
&.S. Hinds Co, 


For Winter Comfort 


As you hike along the windy street 
Facing the blast of icy sleet . 
Chapped faces, hands and ankles too 
And windburned skin may trouble you, 


Then pause a bit upon your way 

And take the Cre-Maids’ tip today, 

Just use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
And meet the weather with joy supreme. 


Frostbites, chilblains and kindred ills 
Hinds quickly comforts, heals and stills. 
Chapping and windburn pass away, 

Soft lovely skin just comes to stay. 


When the winds are raw and the cold extreme 
You need Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


Let us send you our newest and most attractive booklet-—<‘ Beauty Land’? — 
which explains the merits of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. Simply mail a 
brief request to the A. S. Hinds Co, at Portland, Maine, and this pretty booklet 
will come to you in a few days. 


If you'll just try this wonderful cream for some of the purposes described we are 
very sure you will soon give it preference, because that is what so many other 
nice looking ladies have been doing all these years past. 


It is the purity and refinement and gratifying effe€&t of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream that have gained for it such a remarkable nation-wide and world-wide 
patronage. It is good for everybody in your home,—grown-ups and kiddies. 
Father and brother like it after shaving and to keep their hands smooth and good 
looking. It prevents as well as heals the chapping. 


WONDERFUL BASE FOR 
FACE POWDER. Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream is now used for 
this purpose with marvelous success. 
Moisten the skin slightly with the 
cream, let it nearly dry, then dust 
on the powder. It will adhere to 
perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID 
THIS CREAM softens the cuticle, 
prevents soreness and preserves the 


lustre of the nails. 


All druggists and department stores 
sell Hinds HoneyandAlmondCream, 
HINDS WEEK-END BOX We will mail you a small sample for 
makes a very useful gift and costs 
only 50c. postpaid, or at your deal- 
er’s. It contains those essentials for 
the comfort and attraétiveness of the 
face and hands. Trial size, Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, Cold 
and Disappearing Cream, Soap, Tale 
and Face Powder. 


ze or trial bottle for 6c. 


Ask your dealer for Hinds Superior 
Toilet Requisites, but if not obtain- 
able, order of us, We send post- 


paid in the United States. 


| A. 8. HINDS CO., Dept.37, Portland, Maine 
A 
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Mrs. Rosenbach 
Needed Money 


—And how she turned spare half 
hours into $179.62—all in 
just a few weeks—and with- 
out stepping out of the house. 


the Rosenbachs were so often hard 

pressed. 

Mr. Rosenbach earns good wages. 
And Mrs. Rosenbach knows how to make 
every dollar go as far as a dollar pos- 
sibly can. 

3ut somehow the week’s pay was never 
quite enough. 

No matter how carefully she planned 
and figured or how carefully she econo- 
mized, there were always things she had 
to do without—things she had set her 
heart on. 

But now all that is a thing of the past. 


Mrs. Rosenbach no longer has to make 
last season’s dresses or suits or hats do 
her another year. She no longer has 
to mend and re-make the children’s old 
clothes instead of buying new ones, If 
she wants a new rug or a new piece of 
furniture, or wants to go to 
@ theatre or have some 
other _ pleasure, she no 
longer has to be satisfied 
with merely wishing for it. 

What has brought this 
happy change? 

It is an interesting story. 
And all the more so be- 
cause any woman with two 
hands and a little spare 
time may easily straighten 
out the money problem in 


T WAS neither his fault nor hers that 


precisely the same way 
Mrs. Rosenbach solved hers. 
THE SECRET 


Here is the whole secret 


—Mrs. Rosenbach has be- 
come one of. the ..many, | 24, smounts 
spare-time home workers bach of B 


employed by the Home Profit 
Hosiery Company. 

Whenever she has a little 
time, Mrs. Rosenbach sits 
down at the_ handy little 
Home Profit Knitter sent to 
her by the Home _ Profit 
Hosiery Company and knits 
socks—men’s, women’s or 
children’s. 

From the nicely turned 
heel to the cuff at the top, 
this wonderful little machine 
shapes and knits each sock 
or stocking. Mrs. Rosenbach 
says it is all so easy—and 
such a pleasant change from 
housework—that it doesn’t 
seem like work at all. 

Above all, every minute 
that Mrs. Rosenbach spends 
at her Home Profit Knitter 
means extra money for her. 
She sends the finished _hose 
to the Home Profit Hosiery Company 
and gets good pay for every pair she 
knits in accordance with specifications— 
all guaranteed in advance. 


$10.59 Extra Each Week 


Mrs. Rosenbach received her knitter 
last April. Between then and the last 
week of August—a period of 17 weeks— 
she received from the Home Profit 
Hosiery Company a total of 17 checks, 
amounting to $179.62. 

That is an average of $10.59 per week. 

a Every penny of it 
earned in spare time 
—time that would 
otherwise have been 
wasted. And since 
September, Mrs. 
Rosenbach has av- 
eraged still better. 

Then, too, Mrs. 
Rosenbach earned 
this extra money in 
her own home— 
didn’t have to step 
out of the house. 
All without inter- 
fering with her reg- 
ular household du- 
ties. Started and 
stopped her knit- 
ting just when she 
felt like it—did as 
much or as little 
each day or each 
week as she pleased. 
At all times abso- 
lutely her own boss. 
No wonder that Mrs. 
Rosenbach, like so 
many others, says 

that this is the ideal 
way to add to one’s income. 


More Home Workers Needed 


The Home Profit Hosiery Company 
wants more spare-time home workers 
like Mrs. Rosenbach—many more. 


The demand for genuine home-knit 


17 Checks in 17 Weeks 
Altogether $179.62 


Here are the exact dates 
checks sent to Mrs. Rosen- 
rooklyn, N. Y. 


for spare-time home work 


eecsee $179.62 


Note: Since September, Mrs. 
Rosenbach’'s weekly” average 
has been still better than above 


wool hose of the kind so easily fashioned 
on’ the Home Profit Knitter is greater 
than we can supply—because these hose 
wear longer, fit better and look better 
than most factory hose. 


_ Mrs. Rosenbach will tell you the work 
is simple, easy, plea.2nt and profitable. 


It doesn’t matter where you live— 
whether on a farm, in a small town, or 
in a large city. 


You don’t have to know anything 
whatever about knitting of any kind 
when you begin this work—the machine 
itself does both the shaping and the knit- 
ting, and our highly illus- 
trated instruction book ex- 
plains the operation in a 
most simple and easily un- 
derstood manner. 


The Pay Is Guaranteed 


We guarantee to take all 
the socks and stockings you 
knit on our machines in ac- 
cordance with specifications, 
and to pay you a guaranteed 
and fixed-in-advance price 
for every pair. And an 
equivalent amount of yarn 
for every pair you send us is 
furnished free. 


How much you can make 
at this work simply depends 
on how much time you give 
it—and that of course rests 
entirely with you. <A few 
minutes now and then—an 
hour a day—two hours—just 
as you find time and have the 
inclination. 

You can always count on 
getting a check from us just 
as often as you send in hose, 
whether .you knit two or 
three dozen pairs a day or 
only that many in a week or 
month. How often you re- 
ceive a check and the size 
of each check is entirely up 
to you. 


If You Have Two Hands 
And a Little Spare Time 


Maybe you want _ more 
clothes for yourself. Maybe 
something for the house. 
Maybe clothes or _ other 
things for the _ children, 
Maybe it’s some old bills you have been 
worrying about. Maybe to help pay for 
ahome. No matter for what purpose you 
want extra money, here is a pleasant and 
sure year-round way to earn it. All you 
peed are two hands and a little spare 

ime. 


of the 17 


Even $2 extra each week means $104 
ayear. $5 extra each week means $260 
a year. $10 extra each week means $520 
a year. Think of all the things you can 


buy—all the pleasures and comforts you 
might have—with that much additional 
money. 

But you don’t need to decide now. 
Merely let us send you full information 
about this easy and interesting home 
work plan that every week and every 
month is bringing in extra money for 
so many others—then judge for yourself. 
Simply sign and mail this coupon. That 
won't cost you anything or obligate you 
in any way, yet it can easily mean hun- 
dreds of dollars a year to you. 


Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 6, 872 Hudson Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 6, 872 Hudson Ave., 
Rochester,N. Y. 


Send me full information about making 
money at home in my spare time with the 
Home Profit Knitter. I am enclosing 2 
cents postage to cover cost of mailing, and 
I understand that I am not obligated in 
any way. 


Write Name and Address Plainly 


World 


Things to Serve When the 
Door Bell Rings 


Woman’s 


Some quickly prepared menus from staple pantry stores 


as HY is it that 
company al- 
Ways seems 


to come just when we 
have nothing in the 
housefor dinner?” This 
was the pathetie wail 
of a rather new little 
housekeeper and my 
answer to her was the 
same as it is now to 
you—‘Why don’t you 
have something that 
you can give them?” 

But you say 
“There’s just nothing 
in the pantry!’ Well maybe not— 
nothing that is anything anyway, but 
you have flour, tea and coffee, potatoes, 
one or two canned things and some 
mayonnaise, haven’t you? With these 
as a basis you can do wonders and I 
really think that if I looked through 
your store closet I could find lots of 
other things which could be called into 
service if need be. 

Here’s one menu which would make 
a lovely little meal: 


Bouillon with Toasted Crackers 
Salmon Salad 
Drop Biscuits Jelly 
Coffee 


That doesn’t please you? Well how 
about this one: 


Oheese Omelet garnished with Fried Po- 
tatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Marguerites Tea 


Nothing very diffeult about the pre- 
paring of that, is there? I think your 
store closet will easily provide the in- 
gredients for these or other dishes so 
similar that they may be interchange- 
able. 

You have no soup stock—well never 
mind—of course you always keep a jar 
of either meat or vegetable extract—use 
one-half teaspoonful for each cupful of 
bouillon you wish to make, filling the 
cup up with water and adding whatever 
Seasoning you wish. If you have a little 
parsley mince one-half a teaspoonful 
and sprinkle a little bit on the top of 
each cupful, or add a tablespoonful of 
tomato catchup to each cupful of bouil- 
lon, or a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce, or Soy, or any good table sauce. 
Or, if there is an unused yolk of egg 
on hand beat it with three tablespoon: 
fuls of milk and set the cup containing 
it in hot water, simmer for ten minutes 
and cut the resultant custard into tiny 
dice putting a few of these into each 


cupful of the bouillon, 
That’s that! 

The salmon salad is 
made with canned sal- 
mon, perhaps a little 
bit of pickle is added 
to it for variety, or it 
may be extended with 
those cold potatoes, 
rice or macaroni left 
over from last night’s 
dinner. Of course if 
you haven’t salmon, 
tuna fish will do just 
as well, or chicken or 
“any canned meat or 
fish which can be flaked or cut into dice. 

For the Drop Biscuits just use your 
regular Baking Powder Biscuit recipe 
with the addition of an extra one-half 
cupful of milk, (if the milk bottle is 
empty extend the milk with water). Do 
not roll the biscuits out but just drop 
them from the tip of the spoon onto an 
oiled baking pan, and into the oven with 
them faster than it takes to tell it! 

Remember that a cup of good coffee 
atones for many deficiencies and of 
course yours will be good. By the way, 
be sure to keep a can of cream on hand 
to serve with it. 

In connection with 
Two: 

The Cheese Omelet will require an 
egg for each person to be served; the 
amount of cheese used in it really de- 
pends on how much cheese you have and 
if you haven’t any, change it into a 
tuna fish omelet or plain savory omelet, 
using for the last named a little bit of 
parsley, onion and thyme or even if 
nothing else is available, what our col- 
ored mammies would eall a “ ’spicion” 
of poultry dressing. 

The Fried Potatoes here are used as 
a garnish for a very good reason. We 
did not have enough of them to put 
them in a separate dish the day this 
luncheon was served! Of course, if you 
have enough, so much the better, your 
table will look all the fuller! 

For the Marguerites use the following 
recipe: 

2 egg whites nut meats 
% cup powdered 2 tablespoons shred- 


sugar ded cocoanut 
% cup chopped wal- Salted crackers 


Beat the whites of the eggs until they 
begin to stiffen, then add the sugar 
and beat again. Add the nuts and 
cocoanut and spread upon crisp plain 
or salted crackers. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven — 350° F.—until delicately 
browned. 

The two menus I have given you are 
only suggestions. You can probably 
think up half a dozen others. 


Menu Number 


A well-stocked emergency shelf is a big comfort 
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Our New Models for the New Year 


These eight new frocks and 
jumpers are for girls from four 
to fourteen years. They are de- 
signed by Sadie P. Le Sueur 
exclusively for Woman’s World. 
They can be made on the finest 
or the popular-priced materials 
with equal effectiveness. 


Woman’s World dress pat- 
terns are 15c each. The 
hot iron transfers for these 
dresses are on one sheet No. 
1-23-280 for 15c. Haplana- 
tion and diagrams of the 
stitches used are enclosed 
with cach transfer. Send 
orders to Fashion Dept., 
Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


1594. Girls’ Blue Dress with bloomers, 
lic. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years; 
size 8 requires 314 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Transfer pattern 1-23-280 in blue. 

The red cherries and green leaves are in 
satin stitch. The side seams are finished 
with running stitch in blue 6-strand. The 
collar and cuffs have 2 rows of running 
stitches in 2 shades of blue. The lighter 
stitch is the one near the edge and is the 
longer of the two. The darker stitch is 
one-half the length of the lighter blue one. 
Red, green, light and dark blue 6-strand, 16c. 

1591. Girl’s Tan Jumper Dress, 15c. 
Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years; size-8 
requires 3% yards of 86-inch material. 
Transfer pattern No. 1-23-280 in blue only. 

The guimpe and skirt are in one piece. 
The jumper effect is given by a separate 
eton jacket. 

The brown flowers have brown satin 
stitch in the center, surrounded by button- 
hole wheel stitch in tan. Around the edges 
of dress, guimpe and bloomers the button- 
hole stitch is worked in brown. Order 
brown and tan 6-strand, 8c. 

1615. Girls’ Rose Dress with Bloomers, 
15c. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years; 
size 8 requires 31%4 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Transfer No. 1-23-280—in blue. 

The trimming is 8 strands of black 
couched with white. The white collars and 
cuffs are bound with bias strips of the ma- 
terial. Black. and white 6-strand, 8c. 

1592. Girls’ Tan Jumper Dress, 15c. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years; size 8 re- 
quires 385% yards of 36-inch material for 
dress and bloomers, and 11% yards of 36- 
inch material for the guimpe. 

The diamonds are in brown satin stitch, 
with brown running stitches connecting 
them. Collar and cuffs are finished with 
brown running stitches forming a V every 
11% inches, with a tan French knot in 
each V. Ruffles are rolled and overcast 
with tan floss. 2 skeins brown and tan, 8c. 


1148. Girls’ Green Jumper Dress, 15c. 
Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years; size 
8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
with 14 yard of 36-inch contrasting ma- 
terial for dress and 114 Yards of 86-inch 
material for guimpe. 

No transfer is needed for the white 
cross-stitch as it is very simple. Bach 
cross is %-inch, 1 skein white 4e. 

1616. Girls’ Pink Dress with Bloom- 
ers, 15¢. NSizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years; 
size 8 requires 4 yards of 86-inch ma- 
terial. Transfer No. 1-23-280—in blue. 

The flowers are white 6-strand in the 
buttonhole wheel stitch outlined in black. 
There is a pink French knot in the cen- 
ter of each flower. The guimpe has rose 
running stitches 14 inch long around edge, 
with a black running stitch above each 
rose one. T’he buttonhole wheel flower is in 
the center of each square point of the collar. 

1617. Girls’ Blue Dress with Bloomers, 
lic. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years; size 8 
requires 314 yards of 36-inch material. 

Transfer of 4 square medallions 1-23-280. 

Red yarn is used for the cross-stitch 
on the panels. The square medallion 
(shown alongside the child’s figure) is out- 
lined on the four sides with 2 threads of 
red yarn couched with black yarn. Inside 
of the square are green running stitches 
and orange cross-stitches of yarn. This 
medallion is embroidered on the dress ma- 
terial. A row of hemstitching is run above 
and below the medallion. This is cut and 
the panels slipped through the picot edges. 
Panels have 3 red crocheted balls, and there 
are red buttons down the back. 

1598. Girls’ Red-Checked Dress with 
Bloomers, 15c. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years; size 8 requires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material with 1% yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting material. 

No transfer is necessary. The cross- 
stitches are made in the white squares. 
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Fruit Baskets in French Knots—Wild Roses in Cross-stitc 


> 


Designs by 
Sadie P. Le Sueur 


Two New 
Luncheon Sets 
for Cheerful 
Dining Rooms 


artis 


Set of Center Square, 4 
Plate Mats, 4 Napkins 
and Buffet Scarf in 
Fruit Baskets. 

The fruit is first out- 
lined, then filled in with 
colors in 12 strands (thread 
the needle with 6-strand 
and use it doubled) wind- 
ing thread around needle 
once only 

To make fringe: Draw 
a thread an inch and a half 
from edge all around. 
Stitch on the machine 
through this open space 
made by drawing out 
thread. Use black perle 
cotton No. 5 on bobbin of 
machine and white No. 100 
spool cotton at top. After 
stitching all around, ravel 
thread to black stitching 
to form fringe. 


nie 
ik 
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Set of 54-Inch Lunch Cloth, 
6 Napkins and 3-Piece 
Buffet: Set in Wild 
Roses. 

The effect of drawn 
thread can be made on 
the machine and is much 
quicker than drawing 
threads in by hand. Use 
the same thread as for the 
fruit basket set—No. 5 
black perle on bobbin and 
100 white spool cotton on 
top. For the _ tablecloth 
use cross-stitch canvas with 
9 squares to the inch and 
for the other pieces 12 
squares to the inch. The 
canvas is pulled out when 
the work is completed. Col- 
ored linens can be used for 
both these sets if desired. 
The fruit basket would look 
well on yellow linen. 
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Home Keeping Hearts are Happiest 


The. French combination of blue and 


r ) Felt appliquéd to either sateen or the new 
black offers a pleasing change in color com- tips Lee 


black enameled cloth gives a bright, contrasty 
The work is done quickly as the edges 
of the felt do not have to be turned under. 
Gold and black braid is used for binding. 


binations for living room, library or den. 7 effect. 
The designs are original and exclusive to 
Woman’s World by Sadie P. Le Sueur. 


Felt is A New and Easy Method of 
Applique 

The felt can be stamped the same as any ap- 
pliqué but no edge is allowed to turn under as 
it will not fray. A bit of paste holds it in 
place until the stitches are put in with floss. 
These stitches represent veins in the leaves, 
the separation of flower petals, ete. The cen- 
ters of flowers are a darker shade of the same 
color felt and this is fastened to the lighter 
shade. The appliqués are sewed in place before 
making up the articles. Hleven shades of felt 
are used for these articles—light blue, dark 
blue, lavender, purple, red, pink, rose, yellow, 
orange, light green and dark green. 

If the felt is to be appliquéd to sateen the 
pattern is stamped on the sateen with a transfer 
pattern, but if it is to be appliquéd to enamel 
cloth the pattern is used simply as a guide as 
you cannot stamp this material. 

While enamel cloth, which is similar to oil 
cloth, is flexible care should be taken not to 
crease it as it is not guaranteed against break- 
ing. The foundation of enamel cloth is muslin 
and it is better to face it with sateen for a run- 
ner or any article if the wnderside shows. 

The body of the butterfly is an opaque, glass 
bead, 11% inches long. 

Black and gold braid 1% inch wide is used to 
bind the edges. 

Enamel cloth can be used for all the articles 
except the card table cover, 1-23-286, which is 
sateen. Sateen is also practical for the run- 
ner 1-23-283 and the pillows. 

The book ends, 1-23-284, the stationery boa, 
1-23-291, and the waste basket 1-23-292 are 
made of tin covered with enamel cloth, inside 
and outside. These tin shapes, or ones of simi- 
lar shape, can be bought at department stores. 

The couch cover is blue repp 88 by 50 inches, 
with the flower basket placed 21 inches from 
the front edge. In the illustration it is brought 
forward to show the design to advantage. 

The desk pad is 23 by 15 inches, made of 
cardboard, with the back faced with black sa- 
teen. The panels are 15 by 5 inches, also of 
cardboard covered with enamel cloth or sateen. 
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The Dainty Things that Every Woman Loves 


Charming Underthings from a 
Coming Bride’s Trousseau and 
Selections for the Younger 
Members of the Family 


iY 


Designs by SADIE P. LESUEUR 


1-23-272 | 
Child’s Kimona ! 


1-23-274 
Camisole 

1-23-275 
Petticoat 


Nightgown 


Child’s Kimona of Blue Crepe 


1-23-272. The Jap doll is yel- Kimona of Rose Ratine 
low crepe with edges sewed down The trimming is 3 cretonne fans with black tassels. 
| with felling stitch after which Each fan is one piece of cretonne with slits made be- 
black 6-strand is used to outline. tween the sticks... The edges of the cretonne are turned 
| Head and hands are white crepe, under and felled. The fan on the front has 9 sticks 
with hair, features and fingers in and its cirewmference is 21 inches. Those on the 
black. Yellow lanterns are out- sleeves have each 12 sticks and their circumference 
one ee aoe ao eae ane bores is 30 inches. .The tassels are 8 inches long and each 
in black satin stitch. he designs tassel takes 18 yards. 
on lanterns and dolls are blue Z 
| and lavender. Set of Underwear 
| The underwear which was designed for a bride’s trous- 
al noe! seau is of pink silk trimmed with ecru filet. The set 
< ©» ener can also be carried out in white or flesh nainsook. The 
Lars ee embroidery is pink satin stitch made with three strands 
| y, of 6-strand floss. The ribbon is double-faced pink and 


blue satin. The filet edge and insertion are given be- 
low. The pointed scqllops on the petticoat are 4 inches 
deep with a space of 5 inches from point to point. 


Young Girl’s Pajamas _1-23-281 

Blue bands on neck and cuffs are 2 
inches wide, those on the ankles 114 
inches. The pointed scallops are 4 
inches deep at the top points and 2 
inches at inside points. From point 
to point there is a space of 3 inches. 
The 2 rows of running stitches from 


border to flowers are in blue. The lazy- oriake kegastetadnce ieee Te Bele lauietiod ica ane 
daisy flowers.are in lighter blue with stfrom hook for 1st sp, then follow ‘block pattern; to make sp 
French. knot t follow block pattern. To add for ribbon in 9th row, ch 15, omit 
$ cnot centers. spaces, Ist row, ch 9, turn te in 5 sp, in 10th row make the 5 sp, 
te of previous row; 2nd row, ch 6, omitting them again in the llth 
. te at base of previous tc, turn sl row, then follow block pattern. 
ji Uy, st over 3 sts, ch 9, turn; 3rd row, 
aR Pra te over 3 sl sts of previous row. nahh first eaae oe Beed as 
; z ertion around empire waist of 
\ Fan Kimona me: he gown by leaving off the scall at 
\ 1-23-2797 VN be A 327 top of block pattern, = 
\ (a) ay ee en \ . 
nd era. WA g 
f Te or i 
ae % (ao oo = 
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KNITTED 
COMFORTS 


FOR TINY 
HEADS 
AND FEET 


This bonnet is so simple 
that a new knitter need 
not be afraid to try it. 


Knitted Hood 


OR a six month’s old baby use two 

fold white Saxony yarn with No. 7 
needles. Use large wooden Afghan nee- 
dles for a year old child. 

Cast on 80 st, and knit 40 rows. 
When it is knitted fold double and sew 
the three open sides together loosely 
with the wool. This makes a long, nar- 
row strip. Fold back and sew the ends 
together, making four thicknesses. Sew 
up back of bonnet, turn the front back 
in an inch roll and fasten down with 
three wee ribbon bowknots, one in cen- 
ter and one on each side. Two twelve- 
inch ribbons are drawn through the 
ends coming out through roll for strings. 


and widen on each end of needle every 
row until you have 50 sts. Knit 10 
ridges, narrow each row until you have 
30 sts. Add 10 sts, on one end of nee- 
dle to form heel and widen every other 
row on other end of needle for part un- 
der toe, until you have 50 sts, on needle. 
Bind off 26 sts, at side of slipper. With 
the 24 sts left on needle, knit 10 ridges 
to form front over toes. Add 26. sts, 
to form other side. You now have 50 
sts, on needle. Narrow at toe end every 
other row until you have 40 sts. Bind 
off and sew up slipper. For strap, cast 
on 21 sts, pick up 12 sts, across heel, 
add 21 sts, on other end of needle, knit 
4 ridges. Sew small snaps on straps 
for fastening. Make a small pom-pom 
by winding yarn over finger many times, 
tie, then cut. Steam it over teaket- 
tle to make it fluffy. Trim it around 
so that it is flat on one side and round 
on other and sew on top of slipper. 


el 
Home Knitting is the 


cAnswer to "Women’s 
Money Jroubles 


S a tangled cord of money matters perplexing 

you? Are your desires or needs just a little more 
than the family income will stand? Read on, for 
here is what has proved the solution to the money 
problem in legions of households. 


The knitting of Allwear Hosiery is now regarded as 
a standard home industry. It has helped thousands 
to untangle the knotty thread of financial problems 
and Gearhart Pay Checks are still going out to men 
and women all over the country in exchange for the 
spare time they spend at home, knitting 
Allwear Hosiery. 


Knitted Slippers 


Use 3 fold Saxony yarn and No. 18 
or 19 steel needles. Begin at side of 
sole and cast on 30 sts, knit once across 
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Material for Wild Rose Set: 54-inch 
Square of real linen for lunch cloth, 
$2.25; one-half yard 36-inch linen to 
match for 3-piece buffet set, 40c; 1 
square yd. of 36-inch linen to match for 
4 18-inch or 6 12-inch napkins, 75c. 

Cross-stitch canvas for cloth, 3-piece 
buffet set and 6 napkins, 40c, with 
block patterns and diagram for drawing 
threads. 

Floss for set—4 pink, 4 green and 4 
rose 6-strand, 48c. Black Perle cotton 
No. 5—75 yd. ball, 10c. 

Material for Fruit Basket Set: 54- 
inch square of real linen for center, 4 
plate doilies and 4 napkins, $2.25. The 
buffet scarf can be cut from this square 


1-23-283. Table Runner 18x44 inches 
stamped fiat on black sateen including 
felt appliques and two beads for but- 
terflies, $5c. 

1-23-286. Card table cover 36 inches 
square stamped fiat on black sateen in- 
cluding felt appliques, 85c. 

1-23-287. Bolster pillow (for floor or 
day bed). Finished size 33 inches long 
by 26 inches around, Cretonne for each 
end, black sateen strip for center and 
felt patches. Stamped flat, 90c. 

1-23-288. Round Pillow, sateen cir- 
cle 12 inches, cretonne for sides and 
back, felt patches stamped flat, 85c. 

Transfer Patterns are 15c each for 
1-23-283 runner, 284 book ends; 285 
telephone book cover, 286 card table 
cover, 287 bolster pillow, 288 round 
pillow, 289 couch cover, 290 writing pad 

and ink bottle cover, 291 stationery 
_ box, 292 waste paper basket. 


HOME KEEPING HEARTS ARE HAPPIEST 


instead of the napkins and a 36-inch 
square of linen to match will be fur- 
nished for napkins for 75c. 

Transfers for 5-piece luncheon set, 
buffet scarf and 4 different fruits for 
napkins is 25c.. In order to place de- 
sign evenly with fringe it should not be 
transferred until threads are drawn. 

Floss for set—4 dark green, 2 light 
green, 3 red, 1 pink, 1 light blue, 3 dark 
blue, 1 yellow, 3 orange 6-strand skeins, 
72c. 1 75-yd. ball black perle cotton 
No. 5, 10c. If French knots are made 
with single threads it will take less but 
the double thread looks better. Each 
piece of fruit is outlined in its color be- 
fore filling in French knots. 


Or transfer pattern for the entire set 
of 10 articles will be sent for $1.00. 
The transfer includes the exact copy of 
design which can be used to transfer 
to sateen or as a guide for placing the 
appliques if enamel cloth is used. 

We can furnish black enamel cloth 
50 inches wide for 60c a yard. While 
it is not guaranteed against breaking 
it should give good service if laid flat 
or rolled—and not creased. 

The felt patches for each article al- 
ready stamped and a diagram for plac- 
ing them can be furnished as follows: 


1-23-283, 30c. 1-23-288, 20c. 
1-23-284, 20c. 1-23-289, 25c. 
1-23-285, 20c. 1-23-290, 20c. 
1-23-286, 25c. 1-23-291, 20c. 
1-23-287, 25c. 1-23-292, 20c. 
Felt patches for set of .10 articles 


with diagrams sent for $1.75. 
Order green, blue, purple, red, rose, 
orange floss at 4c a skein. 


work. 


lar and many other things. 


This is, after all, a simple proposal. 
The Gearhart Company wants Stand- 
ard Allwear Hosiery and has the 
} money to pay for it. You have the 
spare time, if we are not mistaken. 
) An hour a day, perhaps, or several 
hours, whatever you can spare will be 
quite all right. 


You will find the Gearhart Company 
a pleasant concern to deal with and a 
very reliable one. Any bank will as- 
sure you of their high standing in the 
world of business and legions of wom- 
en have attested their regard for the 
company, the wonderful knitters and 
the famous Allwear Hosiery. 


The Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
Box WWJ, Clearfield, Pa. 


Name 


Address 
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Let This Coupon Untie Your Money Knot r 
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Be LD You doubtless know the Gearhart Knit- 
BASKETS Earn ROSES ter by reputation. It was the original 
IN iik 4 IN home knitter and still continues as the leader, 
FRENCH a Fae CROSS pee ee speed of operation and the 
KNOTS je aaa! STITCH The Gearhart Knitting Machine Company has 


a very business-like, definite arrangement to 
make with you, whereby you may obtain one 
of these famous home knitters, a generous 
quantity of yarn, and an iron-clad, long-time 
Contract which obligates the company to take all 
the Standard Allwear Hosiery you wish to turn in 
and pay you a definite price per dozen pair for your 


You are probably more interested in the work and 
ae its earning possibilities than you are in the knitter 
itself at this time, so it will suffice to say that the Gearhart Knitting Machine is 
truly a wonderful machine, that knits from | to 3 grades of hosiery and may 
also be used to knit scarfs, baby sweaters, the golf hose that are now so popu- 


The best way to untangle a knot is 
to tackle it fearlessly and without 
hesitation. Picking at it makes it 
harder. (‘Tears of regret will make 
matters worse. Why not write the 
Gearhart Company today and ask for 
particulars about their home-earning 
plan? You would surely like to sell 
your spare time to a concern with a 
reputation of over a quarter century 
of high class dealing with high class 
home workers. Send Coupon in now, 
while you have the matter in 
mind. Full particulars will be mailed 
promptly in return. Address the 
Gearhart Knitting Machine Company, 
Box WWJ, Clearfield, Pa . 


Date since usc felts eTe Tas 


You may send me particulars about your home-earning plan, including your 
home occupation guide book and samples of knitting done on the machine you 
want me to use at home during my spare time. 
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Free Trial Bottle 


Read Special Offer 


Gray Hair— 
Stop It! 


—Here is the way 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color 
Restorer isn’t a new experimental 
preparation, for I invented it many 
years ago to restore my own prema- 
turely gray“hair. It is a clear, color- 
less liquid, clean as water, which re- 
stores the perfect original color to 
graying, bleached or discolored hair; 
perfect results assured. No interfer- 
ence with shampooing, nothing to 
wash or rub off, but soft, clean, fluffy, 
natural hair which renews your youth. 


Now I have discovered a new method of 
application which hastens results and im- 
proves the health of the hair. Fully ex- 
plained in my free trial outfit, containing 
trial bottle of restorer with full directions 
for making test on single lock. Mail cou- 
pon for free bottle today and let me prove 
how easily, quickly and surely your gray 
hair can be restored. 


In the coupon be sure to state the color 
ofyourhaircarefully. Enclose lock of your 
hair if possible. 


OlaryE, oldman 
Hair Color Restorer 


p= — — Please print your name and address = == —, 


{ Mary T. Goldman, 23A Goldman Bldg., St. Panl, Minn. | 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
| man’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my hair { 


| black ........ dark brown........ medium brown....... . | 
auburn (dark red).......cscce0e light brown ........-++00 

| light auburn (light red)............. blonde. .........++. | 

| BNL) pe Secs Se RR SS a ee | 

I Address I 


Cc <r Prices 
ANARIES ay 

FRES 
Will Leng sunshine to yourhome. We car-\® 


ry a full 


ine of household pets, including 
Parrots, Macaws, Cockatoos, Linnets, Finches 
and Bird Foods. Also Goldfish, Aquariums and.e/ \\ 
Supplies. Illustrated pricelist FREE. ‘ 


SOWA BIRD CO., Dept, C, Des Moines,lowa 


BY MAIL 
1 From America’s Most Famous Fabric Shop 


: Every day we widen the circle of patrons who find 
satistaction ‘and savings in buying by mail from thls 
old reliable house, the newest, most se iceable dress 
fabrics for less than you can buy them anywhere— 
and there are no agents’ commissions to pay. ‘ 
Samples Free for the asking—but why waste time? §& 
Order what you want and depend upon us to 
please you. We refund money for anything prov- 
ng unsatisfactory. : 
eeu check or post office money order with your 
order—and we will forward goods at once. We 
cannot send C. 0. D 


Box Loom Canton Crepe, 79¢ yard 
Yard wide. Woven on box looms, making it un- 
§ shrinkable. An exact reproduction of the best all- 
silk Canton. Black, brown, navy and twenty other § 
E shades. Highly recommended for long, satisfactory 
wear. Not te be matched at this price anywhere, 


Normandy Voiles, 59¢c yard 
88 inches wide. 1000 pieces just received. These 
voiles are in a class by themselves. Drape gracefully. 
. Black, brown, navy and other good colors in ex- 
clusive patterns. Many new bordered effects that 
are unique, standing out like bead-work. This 
offer cannot be duplicated. 


Genuine Silk Poplin, 79¢ 
The famous ‘‘Stisquehanna’’—one of tho most dur- 
able, beautiful and useful fabrics made. 
wide. Over 50 of the best colors for draperies, oT 
street and evening wear. We distribute more than 
5000 pieces of this fabric annually and can vouch 
for its absolute worth. Unquestionably cheap at 
79c——ask your dealer. 


W. W. OPPENHEIM, Inc. % 


Address Department B-4 _ ‘ a 
NEWARK.,N.J. 1G) 


Designed 
oy 
Mrs.Will T.Perry 


spread over one hundred years old was found in a 

community in the remote fastnesses of the Appala- 
chian ranges. It was still a miracle of fine needlework. 
The tufts were laid over a turkey’s quill, were thr+ six- 
teenth ot an inch high and so closely set that a chenille-like 
line outlined the pattern. A great granddaughter was en- 
couraged to copy the spread and eight months’ close work 
was required to finish it. 

Good tufted work is really very beautiful even if it does 
not equal in fine execution an heirloom such as this one. To 
reach a high standard the tufts should be so closely laid that 
each one stands against its neighbors when erect—to touch is 
not sufficient. There should be a continuous line of tufts 
with none solitary or distinct. In good examples the tufts 
are laid over a stick the size of a goose quill. A pencil 
which is larger is sometimes used in place of a quill but it 
does not produce as good results. Fine tufts are more beau- 
tiful and have greater artistic value than the coarse. 


The Colonial Method of Tufting 


Candlewick Embroidery Cotton is specially made for this 
kind of work now. It comes in 24 yd. skeins and it takes 
10 skeins of the cotton, used double, to make this spread and 


A FEW years ago the cherished fragment of a tufted bed- 


bolster. Knitting cotton is sometimes used instead, working 
with several strands. It takes 24 balls for this spread and 
bolster. The couching stitch is used (see Figure 1). The 


threads to be couched, called the ‘‘rope” or the tuft strand, 
are laid over a quill or knitting needle and sewed down by 
one strand of cotton. The couching should be firm and even, 
holding the “tuft strand” in place but not drawing the cloth. 
Putting the spread in a quilting 
frame prevents uneven stitchery. 
The stitches are not cut until the 
entire spread is finished. 


Another Easier Method of 
Tufting 


While the method just described 
is the correct one, brings a higher 
price if the spread is to be sold 
and also launders better, we find a 
great many being made with a 
simple running stitch (Fig. 2). This 


Figure 1 


Woman’s World 


A Bedspread of Tufted Work 


The Star and Circle Pattern 


is made loosely and is nearly a half inch long with one-eighth 
inch taking up between stitches. A knitting needle can be 
placed under stitch if desired. 

A special tufting needle can be bought for this process, or 
a large darning needle will do. The candlewick cotton is 
used doubled. 

When the entire spread is finished the stitches are cut as 
indicated by the arrows. 

Before the tufting work is begun a one-half inch hem is 
made all around the spread on the machine. This line is 
covered with the tufting stitch. The sketch at the top of the 
page shows the bolster with fringe and the bedspread with- 
out it. Either method may be used. 

Use cotton warp for fringe: Make a ch of 10 yds. for 3 
sides of bedspread. T'c in 5th st from hook* work off 2 sts, 
keeping 2 loops on hook, te in same st, work off 2 sts, te in 
same st, work off 2 sts at a time until 5 sts are worked off. 
Ch 2, skip 2 sts on ch and tc in next st, repeat from*. The 
fringe is joined to the bedspread with fagoting which is 
made with 2 strands of carpet warp. : 


Laundering 


Doing up these bedspreads is a fine art. Wash with any 
of the fine soaps and partially dry. While damp let two 
persons hold the four corners of a spread and shake it with 
such vim that the wet is driven out and each tuft is erect 
and fluffy. Shake until the spread feels dry, then press the 
cloth on the right side between rows of tufts without flatten- 
ing them. Fold for linen closet but do not let anything 
heavy lie on it. The tufts should become softer and mors 
fluffy with washing if the work has been done carefully 

and smoothly. 


We can furnish the star and 
circle design on unbleached muslin 
81x100 inches. Spread and bolster 
are made in one—not separate. 
Stamped flat $2.75. Order by No. 
1-23-295. A tufting needle is 5c. 
Candlewick Embroidery Cotton is 
35c for a skein of 24 yards. Send 
orders to Woman’s World, 107 8. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill, 
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lying in the Land 
of the Diplodocus 


A Rickety-Robin adventure in a land where little boys had 
gigantic monsters as pets and no one ever heard of fire 


Told and Illustrated 


‘ By JOHNNY GRUELLE 
For Good Little Boys and Girls 


ss AND Sakes alive!’ Hannah, the parrot, screamed 
: from the kitchen of the Rickety Robin, “What's 

going on?” Her cries were heard by the little 
Pirate and Ann and Andy above the crash of the in- 
visible china falling from the kitchen shelves. The little 
flying boat whirled over and over in the air and chairs 
and furniture as well as our friends, toppled over and 
over. 

Finally the Rickety Robin righted itself and as the 
little Pirate sat up and rubbed his head, Hannah, the 
parrot, came shuffling from the kitchen with a teacup 
over her head. 

“We must have passed through a whirlwind!” she said 
as she brushed the cup from her head with her wings. 
“The kitchen is a mess and I will have to throw out a 
lot of invisible broken china, that’s what!” 

“But how can you tell when you throw it out whether 
it is broken or not? It is all invisible,” Ann said. 

“I won't be able to tell,” Hannah replied, “unless I pick 
up each piece and feel of it. But then you see, there 
may be cracks in the cups and saucers which I might 
not be able to feel and then if I served tea, or coffee or 
cocoa in the cracked cups, it might spill upon your dress.” 

“Then you had better sweep everything right outside,” 
the little Pirate said, “and be careful that you do not 
leave any invisible pieces of broken’: china lying around 
the floor to be stepped on!” 

“All right,’ Hannah replied as she shuffled out into 
the kitchen and with the invisible broom started sweep- 
ing the broken china towards the door. 

“Why don’t you have rubber dishes?” Andy asked. 
“Then if they fall they will not break.” 

“That would be a good idea,” the little Pirate agreed. 

Then to Hannah he said, “After this Hannah, see that 
the invisible china is made out of rubber, so that when 
you drop a piece, it will not break.” 
_ Hannah stopped her sweeping and held her head over 
to one side, so that her right eye looked squarely at 
. the little Pirate, “rubber would never never do at all,” 
she said in a decided tone. 

“T don’t see why not if it is invisible,” the little Pirate 
replied. 

“Of course you cannot see it if it is invisible,” Hannah 
laughed, “but don’t you see, if the china is made of rub- 
ber, then it won’t be china at all and if I happen to drop 
a rubber cup, instead of making a noise and breaking, 
it would bounce quietly all about the kitchen and I 
would never be able to tell where it rolled to. No!” 
she sbook her little red bonnet decidedly, “we must have 
the invisible china made of china!” 

“T believe the real reason is because like all hired girls, 
they like to hear the tinkle the china makes when it 
breaks on the floor,” the little Pirate whispered to Andy. 

“That isn’t the reason at all,’’ Hannah replied as she 
opened the door and swept the broken pieces of invisible 
china down below. 

“T hope you looked to see where you swept the broken 
china, Hannah,” the little Pirate said as a howl came 
up from underneath the flying boat. “If we happen 
to be over someone’s house they may be hit with the 
broken pieces.” 

“T never thought to look,’ Hannah said, “and perhaps 
we had better start the little boat to flying again, for, 
judging by the howls down below, someone must have 
been hit by the pieces I swept out!” 

The children and the little Pirate walked to the rail 
and looked over and there a strange sight met their eyes. 
A very small boy sat upon a stone howling as if his 
heart would break. The little Pirate brought the flying 
boat down beside the boy and jumped to the ground. 


HE boy was younger than Andy but was very brown 
and wore a piece of animal skin with long thick fur 
for clothes. 

“Why are you sitting upon this cold, damp stone howl- 
ing in this manner?” the little Pirate asked in a kindly 
voice. 

“Because,” the little boy howled, “Uncle Stonehatchet 
‘gave me a young Diplodocus and he just ran away!” 

“That’s too bad!” the little Pirate said as he patted 
the boy on his eurly head, “here’s a quarter. Now 
you can buy a chain for your Diptodocus and keep him 
at‘home, but I haven’t the least idea what a Diplodocus 
can be!” ; 

“That’s just it!” the little boy wailed, “Diplodocuses 


are very searece and—oh 
goody, here he comes now!” 
and with a glad ery, the 
strange little fellow ran to- 
wards a great lumbering ani- 
mal which came walking 
from behind the rocks. 

“Hop into the Rickety 
Robin as fast as you can,” 
the little Pirate screamed, 
‘it’s a prehistoric monster !” 
And he scrambled so fast to 
get on the deck of the little 
flying boat, he tripped over 
some vines and fell sprawling 
to the ground. 

“T do not believe the Diplo- 
docus will hurt us, if he 
doesn’t hurt the little prehis- 
torie boy,’ said Andy. ‘“Let’s 
wait until they come back!” 

But the prehistoric boy 
did not come back, instead, 
he and the great beast went 
into a cave among the 
rocks. 

“Hmm!” mused the little 
Pirate, “that must be where 
he lives. Let’s walk over 
and see.” 

When Ann, Andy and the little Pirate came to the 
entrance of the cave, they saw the little prehistorie boy 
and his mother and father up on a ledge of rock above 
them where they were preparing to push down a great 
bowlder which would surely have crushed our friends had 
it ever fallen upon them. But the quick-witted little 
Pirate jumped nimbly aside with Ann and Andy and with 
smiles and friendly gestures assured the prehistoric family 
that no harm was intended. Even then it was quita a 
while before they forgot their fear and came down to wel- 
come their visitors. 

The prehistoric people felt the clothing of the little 
Pirate and his friends and then pointed to their own 
clothing made from the skins of animals. 

“What kind of animal skins are your clothes made 
of?” the prehistoric woman asked. 

“They are not made from animal skins,” the little Pirate 
replied, “they are made from silk and eotton and wool.” 

“What strange country do you come from?” the woman 
inquired. “We have never heard of people like you.” 

“Well,” the little Pirate replied, “Ann and Andy here 
come from the United States of America, but I do not 
suppose you will know where that is for you are living 
in the stone age.” 


HE prehistoric man and woman looked bewildered at 

this so the little Pirate explained. “You see, I own 
a wonderful little flying boat. It is very magical and 
we are flying all over the world so that Ann and Andy 
ean see all the different countries and the people who 
live in them. And, sometimes the Thingamajig gets out 
of kilter and the little flying boat goes back years and 
years until we meet with people who lived so long ago, 
we only hear of them in story. And awhile ago the little 
flying boat turned over and over and something went 
wrong and the first thing we knew, here we are talking 
to you who are living, or rather used to live, thousands 
of years ago. Strange isn’t it?’ 

“T don’t think it is strange,” the prehistoria man re- 
plied, much to the little Pirate’s astonishment. “TI think 
it is impossible, that’s what!” 

This was a situation the little Pirate could not find 
a suitable reply to, so he lit his pipe and blew a few puffs 
into the air. 

The prehistoric people looked at him with bulging 
eyes and sneezed when the fumes of the tobacco drifted 
their way. 

The man put his finger upon the red coals in the 
little Pirate’s pipe and then hopped about the cave, 
“Wowie!” he eried, “it bit me!” 

“That was because the tobacco was on fire,” the little 
Pirate said. “Haven’t you ever seen fire before?” 

“Never even heard of it before,” the man said. 

“Then I tell you what I will do. Ill build you a fire 
and show you how to cook things, and how to keep warm 
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With a glad cry the little fellow ran towards the lumbering animal 


in the winter time.” And taking out his match case the 
little Pirate gathered leaves and twigs and soon had a 
little fire crackling away merrily. He showed the pre- 
historic people how to take fire from this fire and start 
others. “Now,” the little Pirate said, “you have the fire 
and you can keep it going all the rest of your lives. Who 
knows but that the people of your tribe will make you 
their chief because you own the fire and are able to make 
it serve you.” 

“Tl call all the people here to see the fire when you 
leave,’ the prehistoric man said. “Old Chief Hardhead 
will think I have broken a piece from the sun and will 
fall at my feet in fear of my strength. Prehistorie land 
will have a new chief by this time tomorrow.” 

After making this boastful speech the prehistoric man 
swung his stone hatchet over his shoulder and strutted 
about in a manner that he thought expressed the dignity 
and importance that he was soon to have. 


UST then a large tiger came bouncing around the 

rocks and the man and woman and little boy with loud 
sereams fled into the cave, but the brave little Pirate 
calmly picked up a burning stick and waited until the 
tiger came close, then he reached out with the burning 
stick and singed the whiskers of the great beast. The 
tiger was so startled and surprised, it turned a complete 
back somersault and without waiting to look around 
bounced over the rocks like a yellow streak. 

“Whee!” the prehistoric man cried as he came out of 
the cave, “now we will not be bothered with the tigers 
any more, for we can drive them away with the fire!” 

After explaining to the woman how she could cook her 
meat by hanging it on sticks before the fire, the little 
Pirate and Ann and Andy shook hands and walked back 
to the Rickety Robin. ; 

And just as they climbed on board, they saw a great 
thing, half bird and half lizard flying across the plain 
while in a pond nearby great beasts fifty or seventy-five 
feet long splashed about in search of food. 

Andy remembered seeing pictures of these ungainly 
ereatures in an old book he once found in his father’s 
library and he couldn’t help shuddering as a great reptile 
like shape raised its head from the water and uttered a 
piereing ery. 

*T tell you what,’ Ann said as the little flying boat 
rose in the air and sailed away, “I’m mighty glad I am 
living in the age I do live in. Think of the poor pre- 
historic people and what they had to contend with!” 

“That is quite true,” the little Pirate agreed as he 
walked to the soda water fountain and filled three glasses 
with strawberry soda, “and any time in the future when 
you think you are undergoing a hardship, just think how 
much better off you are than the people who lived in 
prehistoric times and be thankful that you are just what 
you are,” 
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Every 
Womans 
Depilatory 


Only One Way to Tell i 
which Depilatory is Best 


Phen DeMiracle to one spot 


and any other depilatory to 
another. Wait a week and the 
results will prove that DeMiracle 
is the best hair remover on Earth. 
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You need not risk a penny in try- 
ing DeMiracle. Use it just once 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover re- 
turn it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund 
your money. For your protection 
insist that any other depilatory is 
guaranteed in the same manner. 
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DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, 

powder, paste orso called Cream. 
en simply wet hairwith this nice 
DeMiracle sanitary liquid and it is 
gone. DeMiracle is the most eco- 
nomical because there is no waste. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


Atall toilet counters or direct fromus, 
in plain wrapper, or. receipt of price, 
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Dept. Q-24, Park Ave. and 129th St, 
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Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 
For Quilts, Fancy Work, Portiers, Etc. Send 10 
Cents for big package of large beautiful silk 
remnants including free quilt designs and ajrents’ 
catalogue describing our 4-pound silk, velvet,ging- 
ham, and other remnant bargain bundles; also in- 
structions how to earn money at home by sewing, 
UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


WE WKIND OF 


Does Away 
With Dirty 
Coal and Wood 


Turn Valve—Heat Instant! ly 


Throw away the coal scuttle—banish the 
wood pile. Don’t worry about coal short- 
age or high prices. Amazing new inven- 
tion, the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner turns your 
heater, cook stove or furnace into a gas burner. 
No changes —in one minute you slip the Oliver 
into the fire box. You have as much or as little 
heat as you want at turn of valve, 


Cheaper than Coal or 
Wood—3 Times the Heat 


Notan oil heater. No wicks, no smells, no 
waiting. A real gas burner, The Oliver 
makes its own gas from 95% air and 5% 
coal oil (kerosene) the cheapest fuel there 
is. Gives three times heat of coalinstantly. Cook Stove 

Heats and bakes better, quicker by simply or Furnace 

Saves time, money, drudgery and heat 


4-POUND 
SILK 


BUNDLES. 


Fite 
Any Heater 


turning valve. 
100,000 in use. 


Use it in Your Stove 30 Days FREE 


Sixteen models —one for every stove, heater or furnace, 
No more building fires—no more heavy coal to carry and 
ee more cold rooms in winter, Pat the Oliver ‘in 
your stoves now — 830 days FREE. 
Don’t risk a cent. Iron-clad, Money- 
Back Guarantee protects you. Abso- 
lutely safe, last a lifetime, 


S\°) Write for FREE BOOK 


OH! Get this attractive book FREE. Tells a 
tg about the wonderful Oliver. Write now an 
‘et new low introductory price offer. Hurr 
et your Olivers tn before winter. OLIV VER 
ses Gas Burner & Machine Co., 2010-A Oliver Bidg., St. Louis 
Mo. Oldest, largest manufacturers of Oi] Burners in America 


AGENTS earn as high as $500 a month—$23.00 3 


day spare time ois easy. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Real co-o} goenen Sells like wild 


fire. Write for Fr eo sample case offer. 


knees were shaky, and he proved as good 
a speedster as Mattie herself. They 
flew past the freshening landscape with 
the unerring smoothness of that winged 
thing they’d left behind. 

A village like a child’s toy town came 
into view. They were on the edge of 
a wood that dipped down playfully to 
a little railway station. 

The wind suddenly quieted at their 
ears, as the car bumped a pace or two 
and stopped. 

“Oh, what’s the matter?” cried Mat- 
tie. 

“Lack of gas, probably.” 

“But Mr. Dobson put in lots!” 

“You’ve been using lots! Well,——” 
the young man settled himself, reached 
for his knapsack. “This isn’t a bad 
spot for luncheon.” He took out sand- 
wiches, little gold colored cakes, and 
a thermos bottle of hot coffee. 

“What a preparedness sort of person 
you are!” admired Mattie. “I never 
thought of lunch, really.” She thought 
triumphantly: “Anyway, that French 
pastry didn’t give me indigestion !” 

In the bosky coolness they ate leisure- 
ly and talked together like old friends. 

“What a beautiful time I’m having,” 
sighed Mattie blissfully. “I wish I'd 
run away sooner.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“T—oh, well, I’ve always been shel- 
tered. My father thought women were 
frail delightful creatures who should be 
shielded from rough contact. My hus- 
band was just like him, and now my 
son—the fact is, I’m not fragile at all, 
and I’ve the soul of an adventurer. But 
they keep me wrapped in cotton wool, 
and I haven’t the mental strength to 
unwrap myself.” 

“A great mistake,” observed he 
thoughtfully. “The soul must be true 
to itself. I should, in the face of every- 
thing—a whole sneering world.” 


ATTIE looked at him. “I believe 
you would,” she said slowly. “But 
then you’re a man—” 

“Do petticoats then change the com- 
plexion of the spirit? No, Comrade 
but women are not, true to themselves. 
They let life stand them in the corner 
till they promise to be good. Being 
good means conforming to what their 
men folk think is the right thing for 
them, doesn’t it?” 

“People make things so disagreeable 
for the pioneer,” faltered Mattie, ‘‘and 
I loathe being disapproved. My family 


At that the young man with face like 
eo line of Keats threw up his head, and 
his rich mouth took on a scornful curve. 
“Dear lady, how few of us have any 
conception of what really living means? 
One must thrill to it, find it an eter- 
nal adventure—‘to feel, to do, to stride 
forward in elation, chanting a poem of 
triumphant life-—to walk through the 
dark with a flaming-torch held high, to 
be unafraid and to keep one’s vision, to 
laugh in the face of those who would 
hold you back—that is living! See!” 
he broke off suddenly. “It’s raining over 
there on the foothills.” 

Dashed through with a thousand col- 
ors, the prism of the swift April rain 
ran toward them, The sun glanced at 
it, sparkling. The young man pointed. 

“God’s making a poster, looking off 
to the great sprawl of green against an 
intensely blue sky, with brilliant red 
barns and ox-blood ploughed earth in 
the foreground, and long fields just be- 
low, across which slanted the cataract 
of rain, gold and green where the light 
struck it. 

Mattie Parkinson caught her breath 
with the beauty of it. “And I might 
be sitting in my room by the fire, 
crocheting !’’ she thought grimly. Pres- 
ently, aloud: “Of course one should 
have the courage of one’s convictions, 
but 

“It’s unpardonable not to, my friend. 
Whatever happens to me, now or here- 
after, I shall have the comfort of know- 
ing that I have.been true to mine.” 

The rain struck them, clear as hands- 
ful of crystal. The new hat carefully 
out of harm’s way, Mattie laughed as 
the big drops struck her-nose. It was 


The Road to Olympus 


(Continued from page 14) 


a friendly rain—a thing of beauty and 
swiftness. Almost as dancingly as it 
had come, it was gone, 

“To think of being able to—to fly in 
the air as a matter of course!’”’ Mattie 
said after a pause. “How wonderfully 
free some men are! I shall never for- 
get that experience—actually flying, as 
a bird flies, up above the city!” 

“You are a good sport,” said the 
young man, smiling. “You weren’t 
afraid.” 

“Oh, I was—positively shaky inside. 
But you know you’d suggested that we 
run up the road to Olympus.” 

“Well, we did—I could hear them 
laughing, above the noise of the engine. 


Behind My Eyelids 
By EpeGar Daniet KRAMER 


When I close my eyes I see 
Laughing children come to me, 
Holding out their rosy hands 
As to one who understands, 
Clinging close in an embrace, 
Pressing kisses on my face; 

In the wonder of their eyes 


I see the way where glory lies,— 
Little lass and little lad 


Come to me and make me glad. 


When I close my eyes I see 

A wonder woman come to me; 

In her arms she lets me rest 

With my head upon her breast, 
And her mouth is sweeter far 
Than the breath of any star, 
While her hand upon my hair 
Seems like heaven resting there,— 
Lass and lad and woman fair 

Lift my soul above despair. 


I pray at times my eyes may be 
Forever shut—that I may see. 


But they thought we’d better go back— 
mortals aren’t welcome on Olympus, 
after all, it seems.” 

Down toward the little station a train 
eame hurrying—a little noisy dusty red 
train. 

“Do you see that?” said the young 
man, straightening himself, ‘Well, I 
mean to take that train. They have a 
peculiar fascination for me, all of ‘em. 
I never saw one I wouldn’t take, no 
matter where it’s going.” 

“You are a vagabond! ‘Think of be- 
ing able to take a train—any train— 
out of sheer whim!” 

He held out his hand, and his blue 
eyes gave her homage, 

“There’s a garage near, and I’ll send 
a man to you. I’m afraid I must be 
getting on. I’ve enjoyed being with you, 
my Comrade of the Road. Thank you— 
goodbye—and may God bless you!” 


ATTIE said adieu, and watched 

him out of sight—a lithe, gay, 
graceful figure. “What an interesting 
person!” she reflected. “I wonder who 
he is. My gracious, I forgot to ask his 
name!” 

The breeze began to feel chilly, there 
in the wet shade, and Mattie was glad 
when the garage man appeared carrying 
a pail of “gas.” This enabled her to 
reach his place for replenishment; and 
presently she drove along through the 
country, toward the town, breathing 
deep of the freshly washed air, and won- 
dering about the young man who had 
so nonchalantly flown with her into the 
air. What blue eyes he had, like old- 
fashioned garden larkspur! Where had 
he come from? Where was he going? 
How charming he was! So beautifully 
avagabond. .. . 

She came into the outskirts of the 
city, forgetting that such things as 
speed laws exist. F'ool’s luck had held 
all morning, but now, alas! trouble 
loomed ahead. 

Mr. Timothy Flannigan, in all the 


Woman’s World 


Majesty of the law and a new uniform, 
stood at the corner of Main and Tenth 
streets, making the traffic a present of 
various mysterious but weighty signals. 
Mattie, absorbed in her own reflections, 
came speeding on high up the avenue. 
Mr. Flannigan looked, and his eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“A-halt!” he yodeled. 

Mattie, intent on the wheel, did not 
hear him. 

“T command yez to halt!” thundered 
the Celtic god of traflic. 

Mattie jumped. She perceived that 
she had been ordered to do semething, 
but not knowing exactly what it was, 
she got flustered. Her car slowed a bit, 
bumped uncertainly, then, with no un- 
certainty whatever, made a bee-line for 
the obese Mr. Flannigan. He dodged, 
and that saved his life, but one wheel 
went over his foot and ground it into 
the earth—at least, that was how he 
afterward described it, 

“Stop! Stop!” he shrieked, hopping 
up and down on the foot left him and 
nursing the other intermittently with 
both hands. ‘‘Halt—quit it—come toa 
standstill !—or I’l1——_” 

Mattie made a frantic movement to- 
ward the clutch with one foot and lit 
on the accelerator instead. The car 
shot forward like a streak of lightning 
leaving Mr. Flannigan, his foot and his 
profanity far in the rear. 


HANK heaven it was his feet I 

ran over,” thought Mrs. Parkinson 
triumphantly. ‘‘He can’t chase me, any- 
way.” Just then she heard the hum of 
a police motorcycle far behind, and re- 
alized that she was pursued. She bent 
over the wheel and “let ‘er go” in earn- 
est. She was a bit unfamiliar with this 
part of the city, and in her excitement 
thought she was going straight ahead, 
but the truth was that she was circling 
the Park—an immense oval. She shot 
ahead, holding her breath and covering 
ground rapidly. But with the motor- 
cycle gaining on her, she suddenly per- 
ceived to her horror that she had come 
straight back to Mr. Flannigan and his 
corner ! 

In the meantime somebody had tied a 
rag round his foot 4nd put an old ear- 
pet slipper on him. He was in no hu- 
mor to be trifled with, was Timothy. 
To his visible amazement the car that 
had run over him came streaking madly 
down the road toward him, followed by 
the chug-chug of the motorcycle. 

“Ah-ha! I reckon ye’ll stop now,” 
said Mr. Flannigan. 

With a gasp, Mattie realized that 
she was about to run down the traffic 
officer for the second time. Certainly 
in this case once was enough! 
jerked at the brake, but something had 
gone wrong—she wasn’t stopping, that 
was certain—and with a violent swerve 
sent the machine past the apoplectic 
Mr. Flannigan and into an adjacent 
yard. She was conscious that she had 
run into something—she thought wildly 
for an instant that it was a lady just 
out of her bath fleeing from somebody 
—then she heard a crash, and the car 
came to a dead halt at the housesteps. 

“My goodness!’ said Mattie Parkin- 
son. 

Mr. Flannigan almost forgot his 
smashed foot in his anxiety to reach 
the scene of the wreck. 

“O, it’s you again, is it?” he asked 
pleasantly. ‘‘What do y’ think ye’re 
doing this mornin’—taking the childer 
out for a walk? You will please to get 
down and go with me to the police sta- 
tion.” 

“Police sta ! 


Oh, but—wait a 
minute, officer, Let me explain. I am 
Mrs. James Van Rant Parkinson.” — 

“You may be the Queen of Sheby,” 
said Mr. Flannigan firmly, “but ye’re 
going with me to the lock-up, I told 
ye when ye run over me phut to halt, 


and ye didn’t do it. Now here you’ve 
ruined Missus Doctor Hennessee’s fine 
Pishy statute and made hash out of 
her lawn. It’s a good thing the family’s 
away, let me tell ye, or they’d be pre- 


Mattie ~ 


ferrin’ charges ag’in’ ye that’d keep ye 


busy for a while. I represint law and 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Friendship Village 


This little department is dedicated to the presentation each 
month of Time, Labor and Money Saving Ideas to assist our 


subscribers in making it @ bit easier to keep house. 


We shall 


pass along the helpful suggestions from one end of our big 
village to the other in a true neighborly fashion. 


ECAUSE of the great 
Bes of the Post- 
man’s Whistle Page 
and the interest so many 
thousands of our subscribers 
are taking in it each month, 
we feel that we should fur- 
ther extend the influence our 
gubscribers have so gener- 
ously given in Woman’s 
World to the establishment 
of another department— 
Friendship Village. Inas- 
much as every woman feels 
her responsibility so keenly 
te make the most of what 
she has, we shall confine the matter in 
Friendship Village to time, labor and 
money saving ideas, giving practical 
suggestions in housewifery, from practi- 
cal women who are directing the homes 
and the families of this and the coming 
generation. 
We shall run in the Friendship Vil- 
lage only your own ideas, in order to 


establish a closer bond between us all 


fm the interest of Service. So give us 
all the short cuts you have picked up 
im your home making experience—that 
will save time, labor and money and we 
will print them as fast as we can. As 
our space is limited we will give credit 
through your initials unless otherwise 
requested. We cannot acknowledge the 
receipt of your ideas as we would like 
to, on account of the volume of our 
correspondence. One dollar will be giv- 
en for every suggestion accepted. 
The Editors. 


Keep Your Floors White 


Hot water tends to make a floor yel- 
low, while cold water will keep it white 
and clean.—P. L. P. 


A Bag for the Ironing Coard 
Make a calico or cretonne bag to slip 
over the ironing board when it is not in 
use. This will keep the cover of the 
board clean and will make a handy 
receptacle for holders and wax.—Mrs. 
TD. 


To Patch Holes in Plaster Wallis 


First wet the crack or hole with wa- 
ter, using a brush, then patch with plas- 
ter of Paris mixed with thin glue. Wa- 
ter to keep it from setting too quickly. 
Apply the mixture with a brush. This 
substance gets very hard in a short time 
and never gets loose or crumbles but 
will outlast the wall.—Mrs. P. J. M. 


Wax Paper From Bread 


Save the wax oiled paper from baker’s 
bread and place it between the leaves 
of a discarded magazine and use when 
froning and it is as good as ironing 
wax.—Mrs. FE. H. R. 


Removing Scorch Spots 


To remove scorch spots wet them with 
clear water and sprinkle with borax. 
It will remove the scorch and leave no 
stain and may be used on the most deli- 
cate fabrics.—Mrs. R. G. 


Starch the Ironing Board 


Starch the ironing board cover. It 
will keep clean longer; the clothes will 
slip over easily, making it a pleasure to 
fron, and it can be laundered much more 
easily—a help all around.—M. W. 


Patent Fasteners in the Wash 


When washing garments that have 
patent fasteners on them, if they are 
snapped shut, they will not be ruined 
when going through the wringer.—G. 


Soda for Cleaning 


Few housewives know that soda is one 
of the best and quickest cleaners she 


ean have to use in cleaning 
her cooking utensils. One 
teaspoon baking soda and 
two cups of cold water put 
in a burnt pan or kettle and 
allowed to boil for about 10 
or 15 minutes will loosen all 
burnt parts so they can be 
easily cleaned. Never use 
lye to clean your pans as 
this will make them burn so 
easily.—Mrs. J. J. 


Cork for the Tea Kettle 


When the knob came off 

of the lid of my tea kettle 

or kettle cover, I inserted a screw 

through the hole from the lower side 

and screwed a cork on the top for a 

knob. This does not get hot and ean 

be handled even when water is boil- 
ing in tea kettle.-—Mrs. T. A. S. 


In the Sick Room 

A great convenience in the sick room, 
especially where medicine must be 
dropped from a bottle, is a spoon with 
a bent handle, like a baby’s spoon. It 
may be set down when filled, if neces- 
sary, leaving both of the nurse’s hands 
free.—S. C. L. 


A Breakfast Baking Hint 


I bake breakfast bacon instead of 
broiling it. When done it is always 
straight, crisp, and has a delightful fla- 
vor, and can be cooked at the same 
time that one is baking biscuits or muf- 


fins—thus saving time and fuel.—H. 
W. C. : 


For “A Stitch in Time” 


Keep needle, thimble, thread and but- 
tons in the kitchen and they will save 
you many steps to the sewing room. I 
keep mine in a handy drawer, and when 
Son or Husband comes in in a hurry 
to have a button sewed on I have it 
almost done in the time it would take 
to collect the materials from another 
room.—Mrs. J. B. 


Care of Congoleum 


For congoleum and similar floor cov- 
erings which have become worn, the fol- 
lowing treatment recommended to me 
by a naval officer as being applied to 
the floor coverings of all ships in the U. 
S. Navy twice each year, will preserve 
and brighten it to look like new. Apply 
pure raw linseed oil to the surface and 
rub it in well with waste or old rags. 
After twenty-four hours have elapsed, 
to allow the oil to be absorbed, apply 
a light coat of clear shellac, thinned 
with alcohol and allow to dry thor- 
oughly. It will then look like new and 
the surface will be entirely sanitary and 
clean.—L. J. M. 


To Straighten Linoleum 


If linoleum develops a hump after it 
has been laid, at once remove the tacks 
from the sides and ends, place a thin 
board on the wrinkle and add a heavy 
weight. Leave the linoleum untacked 
until it is perfectly straight, which may 
require a couple of weeks.—EH. G. 


A Reminder On Wash Day 


Hang over the laundry tubs a eard on 
whieh you have plainly written the di- 
rections for removing common stains 
such as rust, ink, oil, grass and wagon 
grease.—-H. I. 


Little Noises Around the House 


If the door creaks, apply a_ little 
kerosene to the hinges; if a drawer 
sticks, rub the sides and end edges with 
laundry soap; if a bed slat squeaks 
with every movement of the sleeper, 
silence it by covering the ends with 
felt or newspaper, or by snapping sev- 
eral rubber bands about it.—V. D 


E 


pe are almost as many home uses for LePage’s 
Glue as there are drops of glue in a LePage’s tube. 
With its help you can easily make many attractive 
and useful things at a cost considerably less than the 
cost of the same articles if bought ready-made. 
You can make these things, either for your own 
use, or to give to friends, or to give, when solicited 
for church or club sales and fairs. It’s good fun, too. 


Try making a simple lampshade 


YOU are bound to have good results with a silhouette 
lampshade. It is easy to make, and the materials 
for it are inexpensive. “They include a wire frame, a 
sheet of parchment paper, a few pictures—possibly 
figures of dancers—cut from a magazine, a small 
plece of georgette crepe with gimp or heavy braid 
to match. Brief instructions are given at the top of 
this page, or, see our book, “LePage’s the Handy 
Helper for Making and Mending,” page six, We 
would like to send you a copy of it. 


LePage’s is a great mender 


OFTEN with its help, and at practically no cost, you 
can mend and restore to use a broken article that 
otherwise would cause an expense either of having it 
repaired in a shop or of buying a new one. 

You can stiffen the end of a shoelace if the metal 
tip pulls off, and save fussing with the frayed end 
and save the cost of a new pair. You can quickly 
refasten handles that pull off of umbrellas, whisk 
brooms, powder puffs, nail files, etc. You can 
refasten loose rungs in chairs. 

A tear in silk can be mended. See our book, page 
nineteen. And here isa new one. Stopa “run” ina 
silk stocking. It won’t be permanent because it will 
wash out, but will help you get a few days’ more 
wear out of them. 

A loose tile in the bathroom or in the hearth of a 
fireplace may be refastened with LePage’s instead of 
paying a mason to do it. Broken eye-glass lenses 
may be LePaged together well enough to serve you 
until you can see your oculist. These are only a few 
of the many uses. Send for our book and get them all. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 
Laboratory and Factory, Gloucester, Mass. 


AGE'S 
GLUE 


THE STOPPER IS" 
ALSO THE SPREADER 


RUSSIA 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Please send me a copy of your 
book, 
Handy Helper for Making and 
Mending.” 
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Every drop in a LE PAGE’s 
tube has a use 
in your home, 


SILHOUETTE LAMPSHADE 
Cover a wire frame with parch- 
ment paper. LePage on small 


pictures cut from magazines. 
Cover withGeorgetteand LePage 
gimp or braid at edges. The 
light shining through shows the 
pictures in attractive silhouette. 


If your slippers or rubbers 
come off too easily, LePage a 
strip of felt on the inside heel 
edge. 


Wall paper sometimes pulls 
off in corners and at seams. 
A drop or two of LePage’s will 
stick it in place. 


4 caady box with . remnant of 
preity cretonne LePaged over tt 
makes a good case for handker- 
chiefs collars, jewels. 


Children’s toys, so easily broke 
en, can be mended well with 
LePage’s. 


A FREE COPY 


of our book containing 4o valua- 
ble suggestions for making and 
mending will gladly be sent to 
you in return jor this coupon 


IMPORTANT 


CEMENT CO, 


“‘Le Page’s Glue —-: the 
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“The Little Nurse 
Sor Litile Ills” 


Head 


NEEZING, sniffling and 
difficult breathing, 
caused by head colds, 
are quickly relieved by 


A _HEALING CREAM 


entholatum 
Alcays made under this signature AN Kd 


Apply Mentholatum to the 
inside and outside of the 
nostrils, and soon the nose 
passages will be clear and 
breathing easy. 


Mentholatum is antiseptic 
and gently healing for chaps, 
chilblains, cuts, burns, ete. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c. 


The Mentholatum Co. 


2 Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita. Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont, 


Hose Supporters: 
and Corset Sew-Ons( 
for Ladies and Children Six months Z 


ranteed, No rubber—no garter runs. 
ea Springs give more, easy and , 


Nu-Way Strech 
Suspender Co., M 
,. Adrian, Mich. 


for Coughs & Colds. 


For quick relief try Piso’s— 
aremarkably effective syrup dif- 
ferent from all others. Safeand 
sane for young andold. Pleasant 
—no opiates—no upset stomach. 

35c and 60c sizes everywhere. 


4 LACE CURTAINS GIVEN ge 
for selling only 30 packs ie 
vegetable or flower seeds (mention irs 
which) at 10c large pack. Handsome 
8l-piece Blue Bird Dinner Set given 
according to plan in catalog. Send no f& 
money. American Seed Co., Lancaster, 


When Your Eyes feel Dull 
and Heavy, use Murine. It In- 
stantly Relievesthat Tired Feeling 
—Makes them Clear, Bright and 
Sparkling. Harmless, Sold and 
Recommended by All Druggists, 


TURINE- 


For your EYES 


Woman’s World 


glasses and tried to reread the boyish 
scrawl on the cheap blue lined sheet of 
school note paper. But he had to give it 
up. His eyes kept dimming and his 
glasses fogged no matter how carefully 
he wiped them. 

But when Lem Cobb, standing near 
by, observant and curious said, “What’s 
the matter, Doctor, no bad news I 
hope?” the doctor laughed out gaily. 

“No, Lcm—no—thanks. Just some- 
thing of my own come back to me.” 


HE very day the doctor met An- 
thony on the street and the boy’s 
medical education began. 

“Anthony,” the doctor hazarded cas- 
ually, knowing nothing of that search- 
light message that had flashed out of 
space, “I suppose you know who the 
biggest man in the doctoring game is?” 

The boy didn’t know. But in that 
brain of his that pain and loss had 
drained and swept cruelly clean, lay 
one iron resolve and a few stray words 
of an ordinary Sunday School conversa- 
tion. 

“T guess—maybe,” he ventured, “that 
guy in Nazareth—” 

“You guessed it, Anthony. That boy 
of Nazareth lived a good while ago but 
he’s still the most up-to-date doctor in 
the game. The rest of us are only just 
beginning to wonder if some of his sim- 
ple methods aren’t worth trying. He 
holds the world’s record for cures and 
miracles. But, Anthony,” the doctor 
was staring down at the boy with eyes 
in which lay a man’s wistful need of 
eomfort. And again he spoke with those 
little aching gaps between; “Anthony— 
did you ever stop to think—that even 
he—the biggest man in the game—was 
like a good many of us—just a country 
doctor?” 

Something of the weary loneliness of 
this man whose laugh was so deep- 
throated touched the child, for he 
glanced up quickly into those wide 
warm eyes, caught the shadow of the 
hurt his child’s tongue had given and 
flushed a sorry red. 

“T guess—there’s more to the doctor- 
ing business—”’he stammered his apol- 
ogy, “than anybody’d guess. But just 
the same,” the hot pain of his re- 
membered loss, the stubborn spur of 
helpless anger brought again the chal- 
lenge, “just the same though I’m going 
to be a real doctor, I tell you—a big 
one.” 

“You bet you are,’ laughed Doctor 
David, “and the best way to begin is to 
drop in on Zebbie. She’s been to Pales- 
tine snd Bethlehem and the sea of 
Galilee and all over the country dis- 
tricts where that boy practiced. She 
can tell you a surprising number of 
things that will give ycu a line on the 
way he worked. If you’re going to be 
a big doctor that’s the way to begin. 
Study and read up on the lives of the 
big ones.” And the doctor let it go at 
that. 


EBBIE brought out all her kodak 

pictures, all her travel notes and 
memories and even her theories: on the 
doctoring ways of that other boy who 
healed sick souls and bodies. 

“You see, Anthony, he was such a 
regular boy to start with. He worked 
in his father’s carpenter shop and in 
his mother’s garden. He tramped the 


Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 12) 


country roads, talking with everybody, 
asking questions, listening, arguing and 
remembering. He loved all sorts of 
people and so understood them. He went 
fishing and camping and got to know 
all the old fishermen and their yarns. 
He kept himself so clean, so well, grew 
up so strong and happy minded that 
just the sound of his gay voice and 
laugh gave people faith, courage, made 
them well. He didn’t you know, fill 
people up with huge doses of medicine. 
He was great on cleanliness and al- 
ways driving the sick ones to the rivers 
to bathe. You see, Anthony, he had 
such an everlasting lot of patience and 
just plain common sense. He never 
scared people. Because he had buit 
up his will, he could will men well, ea- 
eourage them to will themselves well. 
He was always teaching right ways of 
thinking, of living, always telling stor- 
ies, always doing a good turn. He was 
the first boy scout, Anthony.” 

“Funny they don’t tell you that in 
Sunday School,’ wondered Anthony. 
“T always thought that kid was a reg- 
ular sissy till they told how he got to 
be such a crack doctor.” 

“Oh they’re going to teach things a 
little differently in the churches and 
Sunday Schools bye and bye” prophesied 
Zebbie. 

So while Zebbie dwelt on the spiritual 
and heart needs of a physician, Doctor 
David superintended the more practical 
side of his medical education. As the 
years slipped by he saw to it that the 
boy went to the best schools, had the 
best instructors, read the very best au- 
thorities on all the ills that beset man- 
kind. And he had his reward when the 
growing lad came strolling up the gar- 
den path at week ends to sit on the 
porch far into the evening, telling the 
doctor all that he had done, seen or 
heard. 

Sometimes Shirley Ann, the doctor’s 
other ward and student would steal up 
quietly and listen too. She was only 
three years younger than Anthony but 
that young man never seemed to really 
see her, not even the day she was fifteen 
and had put up her hair for the first 
time. 

Shirley Ann lived in a serene, time- 
mellowed little cottage behind a honey- 
suckle hedge and a faded red-brick gar- 
den wall. A wall against which the 
rosetted spires of old hollyhocks leaned 
and a garden wonderful for its frag- 
rance and the beauty of its flowering 
borders. After a rain there used to 
come over that garden wall the haunt- 
ingly sweet and delicate perfume of 
English violets, mignonette and _ helio- 
trope. For it was a garden that had 
been fashioned by the hands of a man 
within whose heart must have lingered 
dim childish memories of England and 
English ways, the deep tug of English 
traditions. It was a garden moreover 
that had to be and grew to be all the 
world to the nearly sightless eyes of 
Hugh Pemberton, Shirley Ann’s gentle, 
fine-fibered father. The same impulse 
that drove him for justice’s sake into 
the insignificant skirmish of an insignifi- 


eant border war, drove him into brayve- 
ly making a world out of a two acre 
garden and with the help of its cheer 
fighting to the very last the things that 
made life needlessly ugly. 

When he knew that within a year or 
two his sight would leave him, that he 
could do little to support his wife and 
two children he set to work to fashion 
a garden for that wife to rest in and 
those two children to grow up in. And 
life admiring such cheerful courage grew 
ashamed and so arranged matters that 
sightless though he yery nearly was, he 
yet could see faintly the delicate pink 
of the wild rose, the deep blue of his 
towering larkspur and lovely violets, 
and could to the very end provide the 
decencies of life for his own. 


Not only that. But it came to pass 
that the fragrance of Hugh Pember- 
ton’s garden brimmed over and floated 
out across the little town of Willow 
Creek, sweetening the air and without 
their knowing it, sweetening the hearts 
of its men and women. Neighbors came 
to consult him about bulbs and euttings, 
garden beds and rose trellises. He helped 
to plan their gardens, built up artistie 
fence corners, picturesque bits of bowl- 
der wall, grape arbors, even coaxing 
those able to indulge the luxury, into 
having bird-houses, bird-baths and a 
sun-dial. It was Hugh Pemberton who 
had brought to its full beauty Zebbie 
Tucker’s Terrace garden. 


S° it was that out of one man’s al- 
J most sightless eyes and from out a 
single cheerful, uncomplaining heart was 
born much of the beauty that caught 
the eyes of visitors, of journeying ar- 
tists and made Willow Creek a garden 
town. 

When he knew that his days were 
numbered and his strength a matter of 
brief months, Hugh Pemberton made 
preparations for the long journey that 
would mean sweet freedom for him. He 
taught Will Conrad, the young carpen- 
ter son of a neighbor’s widow, his se- 
eret of garden architecture and appoint- 
ed Doctor David trustee of his affairs. 
That was how it came about that Shir- 
ley Ann was a ward of the doctor’s and 
sat with him and Anthony on the porch 
week-end nights listening to the daily 
experiences and confident future plans 
of the boy who was going to be a big 
country doctor. 

_ Because Youth can never really be- 
lieve or long remember what ripe Age 
and Experience tells it, Anthony as a 
student talked a good deal to Doctor 
David—and so in an absent-minded, 
second-hand way to Shirley Ann—about 
success and fame and sacrificing every- 
thing to one’s career and science and 
all the rest of that sort of thing. This, 
in spite of the fact that now the Doec- 
tor very bluffly told him that fame 
wasn’t a matter a man could exactly 
go and get himself; but was a thing 
that had first to be born out of the love 
and faith of peoples’ hearts before it 
could be bestowed on any one and the 
doctor pointed out that fame was a 
most costly, exacting and on the whole 
an unsatisfying sort of gift; that just 
plain old-fashioned love and home and 
the day’s work was after all the only. . 
true and lasting glory, something a man - 
(Continued on page $2) 
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The Twin Windows 


of Your Soul 


And how they may be made to function as they should 
By MARIAN ADAMS 


= OUR eyes, 
your eyes, your 
beautiful 


eyes—” or at least they 
ought to be. If they are 
not it is your own fault. 

Perhaps you do not 
agree with me there— 
you believe that the 
eyes are the one feature 
you cannot improve. If 
they are large and blue 
and liquid or if they 
are dancing, flashing 
black or meilow, color- 
ful, expressive brown they are beauti- 
ful. But you cannot change their color 
or their size. You cannot slant them 
ap or down or set them close together 
or wide apart. 

You can “doctor” the lids, the lashes 
and the eyebrows, but aside from using 
belladonna you ean do nothing to the 
eyes themselves. They are as they are 
and you must make the best of it. 

But there is the catch: you are do- 
fing something to them and they are 
what you have made them rather than 
what they were. True, you cannot 
change their color or their size—but you 
ean change everything else about them. 
And you do. You change it for better 
or for worse. 

Try a little experiment, will you, 
please? Stand in front of your glass. 
Look into your eyes. Do they seem es- 
pecially expressive to you? Perhaps, 
perhaps not. Now center your thoughts 
on an extremely disagreeable subject— 
one guaranteed to raise your ire. Con- 
ecentrate on tha think it 
hard! Now look into the glass again. 
What do your eyes tell you this time. 

They show a glint that isn’t friendly, 
do they not? You would not particu- 
larly like to chum with an individual 
with that sort of eye. 

Now think of something pleasant, 
something that ‘‘tickles’”’ you. Put your 
heart into this. Feel the fun and the 
pleasure of the thing. 

Look into the glass again. What do 
your eyes say this time? Well; that’s 
the answer to beautiful eyes. Let them 
reflect mental activity, love, fun, intelli- 


' gence and they will be beautiful. 


And that isn’t all. Sometimes your 
eyes look tired, don’t they? Sometimes 
they glaze a little. And you know they 
are not always entirely free from those 
little dark circles that form just below 
the lower lids. 

Do you know what causes all these 
undesirable traits? Abuse. Just plain 
abuse. And now we are back again to 


| the foundation of all beauty—Health. 


No eye can sparkle and radiate charm 
from a sick body. Health first; beauty 
follows. 


F YOU permit your health to become 

run down you are abusing your eyes— 
and especially you are handicapping and 
limiting their chance for beauty. The 
reflection of a sick, morbid soul is noth- 
ing particularly attractive to view, and 
that is what you see when you gaze 
into the eyes of someone in bad health. 

Most of the abuse we heap upon our 
eyes is due to plain carelessness and 
neglect. Do you often read facing a 
bright light? That is very bad for your 
eyes. Do you read-on the train? That 
fs bad for your eyes. Do you sew or 


do fancy needlework by poor light, long 


into the night or when your eyes feel 
tired. All those things are very bad 
for your eyes. 

Do you wear a veil, especially one 
garnished with spots or bugs or butter- 
flies. That is a sure way to ruin your 
eyes. Remember that the eyes must 
turn all sorts of physical and nervous 


os 


%Y 
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somersaults to see 
around the spots in a 
veil. 

Do your eyes become 
bloodshot when you 
have been doing work 
that requires close at- 
tention, or when you 
have read or worked 
late, or when you have 
read or worked in a 
weak light? 

That is a sure sign 
of eye abuse You aave 
put your eyes under such 
a strain that the system has had to pump 
an excess of blood to them in‘order to 
stimulate them to the work and against 
fatigue. Some of that blood has ve- 
mained in the eye. 

If your eyes have the ‘tired’ look 
or have circles under w2m, or if you 
have unaccountable headaches you may 
safely write it down that you are abus- 
ing your eyes and straining them be- 
yond endurance. 


ERHAPS your eyes are a little weak, 

perhaps they do make your head- 
ache occasionally—but not enough to 
be real serious. Besides, you hate the 
idea of wearing glasses—they make 
you look a perfect fright. 

This is a mistaken idea. Probably 
ordinary, cheap spectacles would make 
you look a little queer. They would 
have made the Queen of Sheba look 
queer. But if you buy your glasses 
from a reputable oculist you will find 
that there are over fifty different styles 
and kinds of glasses to pick from and 
that some of them will probably im- 
prove your looks instead of marring 
them. 

Then there is another way to look 
at it. Which would you like less, to 
wear a pair of well-fitted, stylish glass- 
es now or a pair of heavy, double- 
lensed spectacles in two or three years? 
You know you cannot continue to strain 
and overwork your eyes very long with- 
out having something give way. 

It may be, too, that your eyes merely 
need a rest and that a pair of well 
fitted glasses would supply that rest 
and that you could discard them within 
two or three months. 


YE washes may also prove beneficial, 

though it will most assuredly pay 

you to consult an oculist before attempt- 
ing any remedy. 

There are several good eye washes 
now on the market—but if you buy a 
patent eye wash be sure it is one uni- 
versally known. An ideal eye wash can 
be made from boracic acid and warm 
water. Do not be afraid of half a tea- 
spoon of boric acid to a cup of warm 
water. Better make it of boiling water 
to be sure it is sterile, let cool and place 
in covered container and use as needed. 
Witchhazel is also good, and a hot eloth 
saturated with witchhazel placed against 
the lids will be found restful. 

For granulated lids—which are most 
painful and annoying—the old remedy 
of alum paste is efficient. This can be 
made by rubbing a small piece of alum 
into the white of an egg until the 
albumen coagulates. Apply this to the 
lids upon retiring at night, tying a soft 
cloth over the eyes. 

If your eyes need the attention of an 
oculist they need the attention of an 
oculist. Read that again. Then don’t 
ever attempt to fit the, glasses yourself 
or let anyone not an oculist. Poorly 
fitted glasses are a pest and a menace— 
and to test the eyes to determine wheth- 
er they need treatment and glasses for 
farsightedness, nearsightedness or for 
astigmatism calls for expert skill. 


= sour) hair’ can be restored | 
-ef0 its maraent dark colo 


‘No ‘dyes. Harraless. %:: 
© Money-Back Guarantee *: 


At Drag: Stores 75¢ 


“me Hessic-Erus CHemists. 


ee, price $40.00 
Cost tomake 15.00 


Course saves $25.00 


| #Sc0 article on Biology by Professor William Keith Brooks 
Y New International Encyclopedia, Vol. HE, page 90. 


Bo0dk 7 Gf, The Seven Sans forthe hair Sea iree.. 


Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Your 
Future Self 


In a few years you will 
be a new person. Every- 
thing about you, except 
the enamel of your teeth, 
will have changed. Be 
fair now to the person 
you will be. Read here 
why it is important to 
protect the enamel of 
your teeth by using a 
safe denufrice, 


ee. ae 
of Your Teeth 


Nature will not restore it 


Mae 


> familiar theory that everyone becomes a new 
petson every seven years is supported by scientific 
authority. * 

An injury to the flesh, the bones, the eyes or other 
organs may be healed by Nature, bur the thin coat- 
ing of enamel upon your teeth ever is renewed, once 
it is broken or otherwise damaged. Then tooth 
trouble is almost sure to begin. 


So select your dentifrice carefully. Choose a safe 
one which will wash and polish the enamel, not one 
which will scour with harsh grit. Colgate’s is safe— 
based on fine precipitated chalk and pure vegetable 
oul soap. The chalk loosens clinging particles from the 
enamel, the pure vegetable oil soap washes them away. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“Washes” —and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 
Protect the enamel of your teeth and be fair 


to your future self by using Colgate’s regu- 
larly after cach meal and just before bedtime. 


per ounce 


knitting yarn 


BuY finest quality Peace Dale Yarns, 
direct from mill. Big money saving! 
Special new SCOTCH yarn only 14%e 
anounce—in 4 oz. skeins only, at 58ceach. 

Otherqualityyarns,17cto25cperounce. 
Lovely colors. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Free— Send today for over a hundred lovely 


Samples free. Address Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 
1261, 25 Madison Ave., New York. 


Mempnis Tenn. 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Dress and Costume 


Designing during their spare moments. vs 
IN TEN WEEKS a 
Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn age COUPON 


ae Mail to 
7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
-& Dept. L-620, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Kindly send me sample of les- 
sons in Dress and Costume Design- 
7 ing as taught in 10 weeks’ spare time. 


7 Name ME, Ee Oe OT a 
MOAR, Yee oe Moock eae Pes nae ote 


$45 to $100 a Week 


MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR [OWN HOMES 


Every woman or girl who now does plain 
sewing should take up designing. 


Send Coupon Immediately _ 


“You’re Beautiful This Morning” 


(Did your husband say that this morning?) 


Young wives, young maidens, 
have you learned the secret of keep- 
ing your skin fresh and fair, . .. 


Has anyone told you of the 
method of complexion care which 
is better, safer, more satisfactory 
than cosmetics ... 

Do you know that a good aperient 
is the certain key to a beautiful 
complexion? Have you tried this 
method ofclearing your complexion 
from within... . 

Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) a vegetable 

aperient, acts naturally to clear the skin of 
blemishes, and preserve a healthful, youth- 
ful appearance, It improves the general 
health and prevents and relieves constipa- 
tion, headaches and biliousness. 
Nature’s Remedy does more than a laxa- 
tive. Take a tablet tonight, and tomorrow 
notice the improvement, not only in appear- 
ance, but with a healthy buoyancy, free 
from the usual headaches, irritations and 
nervousness, 


All Druggists Sell / > 
The Dainty 4 Bees An ER 


aS. Box 


rs) 
NR Tablets & 


Bae ., 2) 
etcaca Be 
ns Os: 
2s. SS 


Used for over 
O years 


fe JUNIORS — Little RRs 
One-third of regular dose. 
Made of same ingredi- 
ents, then candy coated, 
For children and adults, 
Have you tried them? Senda 2c. stamp for 
postage on liberal sample in the attractive 
blue and yellow box, A. H. LEWIS MEDI 
CINE CO., Dept, W, St, Louis, Mo, 


REEF FORYOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 
_sthe nose 

and throat 


fe 
t 
MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


give guick relief 


feu Fireless Cooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove, 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, ries, toasts, 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off sutomatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
with ae a, Home Science Cook 

took, ay FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. is 
WM. CAMPBELL Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. 95 
Georgetown, Ont. 


‘MAKE MONEY. 


ey _} = rf a 

‘s3,AT HOMES - 
‘OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 
ing show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solici 
ing ; we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at home 
po matter where you live, and pay you cash each week, 

Full particulars raat Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


116 Ryrie Building Toronto, Cap 


could comfort and content himself with. 

Doctor David said this a good many 
times and each time with a little strong- 
er emphasis. For he thought he saw in 
Shirley Ann’s eyes a little glow that 
Anthony never seemed to catch, so 
wrapped was he in his visions of great 
works to come. The doctor was almost 
beginning to worry when all at once 
Shirley Ann took to growing up. And 
somehow with the added inches and 
smoothly coiled braids she acquired the 
art of veiling her eyes so they told no 
tales. And she began to build other 
friendships and lay great plans of her 
own. It was she who brought Will 
Conrad to the doctor’s doorstep and so 
gave him another child to love. 

The years slipped by and the day 
came when, her mother gone, Shirley 
Ann found herself alone in her father’s 
garden with her fifteen year old brother 
Jack. 


HE girl matured in a night, went to 

teaching the nearest country school 
so that the brother could go on with his 
studies, managed her serene little house 
and garden and so with a sweet dig- 
nity took her place in Willow Creek 
life. She still ran over now and then 
to sit on the Doctor’s front steps when 
Anthony was there, but as time went 
on and her own ambitions grew and 
deepened she became so happily busy 
that there was time for visiting only 
the doctor. She lived much in her gar- 
den and generally waved to Anthony 
as he drove by her garden gate. 

For Anthony had at last blossomed 
out into a doctor and a most interest- 
ing and radiant creature. He was glor- 
iously young, strong, healthy and bub- 
bling with health and good spirits. That 
in itself made him, in those first days 
of doctoring a healing chap. And he 
was moreover a rich man’s son. That 
made him interesting. At sight of him 
and his bubbling youth mists of pain 
and mental gloom faded from around 
a sick bed. He was so sure of himself, 
so sure that the world was wonderfully 
right, that most of the sickness of life 
was due to morbid imagination which 
in turn was nothing but indigestion, 
lack of sleep, too many closed windows 
and not enough laughter. Doctor David 
stood back of the boy but he said noth- 
ing now, did nothing. 


things for himself. 

He did. Gradually the laughing boy- 
ishness, the wild enthusiasms, sim- 
mered down. 
laughed as heartily, clung to his faiths. 
But his smile and his laugh were dif- 
ferent. For he began to see that doc- 
toring is more than the healing of ailing 
bodies. That it is a struggle with all 
the forces of evil but especially selfish- 
ness that is not the less terrible be- 
cause it is so often unconscious, unin- 
tentional. He soon saw that the great- 
er part of his daily work was a struggle 
with an ignorance so deep and vast that 
no doctor ean hope to. conquer it in 
just a generation. 


d prs ailing bodies came to be the least 
of Anthony’s troubles. It was the 
ailing minds, the starved hearts, the 
horribly wrong conditions of life that 
baffled, balked and almost overwhelmed 
him; that wore out at times his pa- 
¢ience and enthusiasm, ate even in his 
faith and self-confidence in those hours 
when he was himself physically worn 
and ill. 

However, he studied and pondered 
these things eternally. He read learned 
books as long as his eyes would stay 
open, especially dry and deep psycholo- 
gies and many novels. And in the end 
he frequently took his troubles to Doe- 
tor David, Zebbie or Lem Cobb. For 
Lem knew bits of heart and soul gos- 
sip that sometimes explained a case 
when nothing else would. 

For instance it was Lem who told 
Anthony that Lonny Edwards got his 
pneumonia lying on the wet ground in 
the woods and crying because his father 
had kicked his dog, drowned his kit- 
tens, and sold his pet calf all in one 
day. 


The time had. 
come when Anthony had to find out 


He smiled as much,’ 


Willow Creek 
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It was Lem who somehow knew that 
Judy Wiggins was literally starving for 
some music and fun and a pink cham- 
bray dress; and that the dream of her 
young life was a dress of soft yellow 
flowered organdy with a crushed girdle 
of silk and ruffles; that the child was 
soul sick of the eternal navy blues and 
grays that poor, tired, economical Letty 
was forever putting on her. It was on 
the strength of this unwittingly con- 
fided information that Anthony, during 
Judy’s, one big sick spell, calmly pre- 
seribed pink and yellow dresses and 
sternly insisted that, when well, Judy 
must attend every church social, band 
concert and party going. 

It took Anthony two months to dia- 
gram out and prove to Bill Toby that 
Mrs. Toby wasn’t really suffering from 
lumbago, pleurisy, rheumatism, burning 
feet and sick headache, but from the 
simple fact that the well water was a 
half mile from the house and a hired 
man never around to get a pailful. An- 
thony insisted that she was sick be- 
eause the dining room dish closet was 
another half mile from the kitchen sink, 
the clothes closets all upstairs, the 
kitchen shelves too high, the pantry cup- 
boards too low, the floors too cold and 
the milk cans too heavy for that kind of 
a woman to lift. Anthony was unbe- 
lievably patient in explaining all this 
but in the end he told Bill in just plain 
man words that he and his horrible 
house were killing Lottie Toby. And 
he refused to leave any medicine. 

Bill went laughing and storming to 
Doctor David, the older member of the 
medical firm. The old doctor looked 
Bill in the eye and reminded him of cer- 
tain little matters regarding Lottie 
which he had mentioned to him some 
years before. He said moreover that 
Anthony’s diagnosis was correct; that 
some houses were women killers and 
that the men who designed them ought 
to be tried for murder. 

It was Anthony who bullied, coaxed 
and finally persuaded Jabez Tompkins 
to send his wife Sophie west to her son’s 
for a visit. He explained in a way 
that Jabez could understand that “her 
everlasting crying spells,’ her twitching 
hands were due to years of bitter work, 
maddening monotony and a walled-in, 
dull and colorless life. 


E HAD a harder time with Sophie 

than with Jabez. She had to be 
driven away. But when she was gone 
Anthony got Jabez to painting the out- 
side of the house and found out from 
Lem that “Mrs. Tompkins was a-wish- 
ing a while back that she could have 
enamelled woodwork, a big window over 
her sink, pink and gray wall paper 
same’s Zebbie’s got and the like of that.” 
Lem’s memory, love of detail and keen 
interest in trifles was amazing. 

Several times Anthony actually pre- 
scribed a graphophone for the ills of a 
family. And he was forever shedding 
reading matter about. Not only health 
magazines but all kinds. He used to 
send work-worn mothers to the high 
school library where Carl Everett gave 
them the latest copies of the magazines 
to look over and cheered them into for- 
getfulness. “For,” said Anthony, “it is 
better to cure sickness through the 
brain with education than through the 
stomach with pills.” 

He used to wonder and wonder about 
the miracle work of that other boy 
doctor of the long ago. More than once 
he had a fleeting glimpse of the miracle 
producing methods; saw that faith, un- 
faltering, unending faith was indeed the 
great talisman and charm that lone 
practitioner of Galilee had proclaimed 
it to be. His own work deepened his 
hopes, his faith. But every now and 
then because he was human he grew 
tired. And because he was young, 
hated Death and took life too seriously 
he was at times discouraged. 

Sometimes he lost his temper. Twice 
he threatened to horsewhip a man and 
onee he threatened to have a woman 


Woman’s World 


put under peace bonds so that her bus- 
band might die in peace. And one day 
when everything went wrong from 
weather to temper and faith he flung 
himself on his bed, ghastly sick, dead- 
tired, fully dressed and told the Lord 
to look after His fool people because 
he’d be damned if he would. And he 
wished that he could cry as he had that 
day in the clover. 

But just as then out of his great grief 
was born a great resolution, so now 
out of his bitterness and discourage- 
ment was born a new tenderness for 
these striving but heedless, ailing coun- 
try folks. He went back to them with 
a new humility and a little sedness, 
They felt it rather than saw it and 
gave him a new and sweet respect that 
flushed his cheek every time he met it. 
And they said he was getting more 
like Doctor David every day. 

Then for the first time he began to 
fully understand just what Doctor 
David's life had been and to recall with 
smarting vividness some of the brutal 
and eareless things that in his ignor- 
ance he had said to the man whose wise 
kindness had fathered him, whose in- 
finite patience with his crude youth had 
opened the doors of life to him. He 
knew then just what Doctor David 
meant when he spoke of “everyday doc- 
toring.” 


NTHONY had never supposed that 

he would be ealled upon to perform 
serious operations suddenly and without 
proper help and conveniences. But he 
soon learned that in the country, cireum- 
stances combined with weather could 
arrange more impossible situations than 
any doctor could foresee. And before 
he realized it he was performing with 
confidence and a surprising indifference 
operations that were making other doc- 
tors prosperous specialists. Yet after 
the first few times the wonder and feel- 
ing of magnificence passed and he felt 
that if at night he could give a good 
account of the day’s work to the man 
who always waited for his voice and 
step his progress was swift enough. 

Like Doctor David he was so inter- 
ested and busy those first two or three 
years that the dream of fame slipped 
on ahead. He meant in due time to 
overtake it. Just then life was too full, 
too full for love even, that delightful 
disease which as yet had not touched 
him, caused him no uneasiness. Love 
like fame was something he meant to 
have when he got around to it. But 
before anything really interesting had 
time to happen the war eame and An- 
thony and Will Conrad and a good 
many other boys went over so quietly 
out of Willow Creek. 

Two years later Anthony Bruce was 
back—a very different man and a very 
different doctor from the one who went 
away. The man who came back no 
longer feared or hated Death. The doe- 
tor who returned no longer craved fame 
or a world stage for his work. 

Just home—just plain, peaceful 
tucked-away ‘Willow Creek with Zebbie 
Tucker’s picturesque old house and her 
colony of stray artists on the outskirts; 
Just Lem Cobb, white-aproned stub- 
penciled and talkative, standing in the 
doorway of his store. Judy Wiggins, 
slim-legged, dark-eyed, wildly wise and 
beautiful, playing fiercely with her flock 
of brothers and sisters in a shabby 
yard; the Ward’s’ weather-beaten 
shrinking farmhouse sitting so forlornly 
just at the edge of town; and Shirley 
Ann waving to him from her garden 
gate. 


QO: THE beauty and the peace and 
the divine bliss of life in all the lit- 
tle home towns of his land! Oh, the sweet, 
the dear every-day commonness of Wil- 
low Creek! It took-a world-shattering 
war to make him see and feel the dear 
warmth of these unpretentious home 
centers, to know the worth of their 
commonness, of their healing drowsy 
peace. How his heart had ached for 
it in the midst of horror. How often 
he had heard in the voices of the men: 
about him that same note of longing,’ 
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had caught the ache in words that tried 
to be carelessly gay; how often from 
the lips of suffering boys came that 
wordless cry for some such place as 
Willow Creek and all the homely ten- 
der things and ways of just a common 
life. 

The fires of war burned out in An- 
thony all the vague restlessness of 
youth and sent him home, a full-grown, 
seasoned and contented man. He had 
stood face to face with unspeakable 
horrors; had learned to welcome the 
white beauty and peace of Death; had 
watched and sensed the awful sublim- 
ity of utter self-sacrifice. He had seen, 
or so it seemed to him, all the earth, 
for the men and thoughts of all na- 
tions had passed before him. When it 
was over he found himself at peace 
with Life, with Death, glad and ready 
to go back to the simple ways of Wil- 
low Creek. Shirley Ann Pemberton was 
merely a part of the Willow Creek pic- 
ture. Not until he saw her standing 
on the station platform when his train 
pulled in, did he recall Will Conrad’s 
words, 


ILL CONRAD was Willow 
Creek’s first volunteer. Gentle 
lovable, blue-eyed Will! Willow Creek’s 
rising young carpenter, manager of her 
baseball team, his mother’s great com- 
fort, and playmate to every child that 
romped the streets of the little town. 
Carefully and beautifully Will finished 
up the picket fence he had promised to 
build for Letty Wiggins, finished up the 
bungalow for Jem Hart and his wife 
Eve. Reshingled, repainted, repaired 
and redecorated his mother’s cottage 
and those of his neighbors and towns- 
men. Kept every promise. Then he 
went to see Doctor David. 

“You haven’t any gate or door or leak 
you want fixed up, Doctor? Because 
I’m going —day after tomorrow.” 

They went together to mend the gate 
of the pasture where the doctor’s two 

_ pensioned horses grazed. When it was 
rehung the doctor said: 

“Will—What’s your hurry? We need 
you here.” 

Will smiled. 

“T have to go. The sooner the better. 
You see,” he explained, ‘“‘my father and 
mother were born and raised in Berlin, 
I was born and raised here. I have to 
go for those two reasons. To prove 
to the Berlin people that we Americans 
aren’t what they think we are, to prove 
to my town here that decent .people can 
come out of Berlin.” 

“And your widowed mother?” 

“Mother says’ I’m right. But it was 
her I came to see you about. If any- 
thing happens to me will you 4 

A year later in the downpour and 
double thunder of a hideous night they 
brought what was left of Will Conrad 
to Anthony Bruce. It was one of those 
bits of coincidence so common at the 

front yet so miraculous. Will looked 
incredulous at first; then realized his 
good fortune and laughed happily. 

“Hello, Anthony! Say—isn’t this 
luck? What’s the news from Willow 
Creek? Got a copy of The Breeze 
handy? Lordy! You don’t mean to 
say you honestly have a copy ie 

Only an hour to live—and he knew it! 

But the boy who had built rose trel- 
lises and bridal bungalows and patched 
up old pasture gates in Willow Creek 
wasted no precious minutes in self-pity. 
He got his Willow Creek news and then 
with his last breath almost said some- 
thing that Anthony had scarcely time 
to catch and which he did not then un- 
derstand. Not until he saw Shirley 
Ann beside the car window the day of 
his return did he recall that last whis- 
pered bit of strange advice, Will’s gift 
to him. Not until then did Love touch 
him. 

For weeks he would not, could not 
believe in spite of the strange wonder 
-and delight. He told himself that it 
was just the joy of home-coming, the 


Willow Creek 
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reaction from the terrible strain, from 
the paralyzing horror of battlefield and 
hospital. But the day came when he 
knew that his life’s happiness lay be- 
yond a little garden gate and a faded 
red brick wall. And that very day he 
went forth to claim it. Only to find 
that Love had grown tired of waiting 
and had in a spirit of gallant pride 
found substitutes. Shirley Ann had her 
work, her garden, her memories and— 
Judy. 

On a certain Saturday afternoon Judy 
opened the garden gate in the red brick 
wall with nervously eager, fumbling 
hands for it was always with a wild 
throb of joy that she entered what 
seemed to her a paradise. 

“Oh, Shirley Ann,” Judy called in her 
throaty-sweet voice as she pushed and 
twisted the baby carriage through the 
gate, “I had to bring him. Mother’s so 
tired and the new baby is such work. 
I knew you wouldn’t mind and he’ll be 
good. I gave him a bath and dressed 
him up. He’s sweet enough to eat— 
honest. I’m trying to be extra good to 
him to make up for the way I hated 
him when he first came. It’s kind of 
funny—but we do have awfully pretty 
babies—don’t you think? We haven’t 
anything else at our house that’s de- 
cent or worth looking at. I’m ashamed 
of just about everything around home— 
except the babies—thank goodness. I 
said I’d never again paint that darn 
baby buggy. But of course I did. 
Women are awful fools.” ; 

The last words were full of a sharp 
and bitter weariness and the rose glow 


went out of the slim vivid seventeen- . 


year-old girl whose tantalizing gipsy 
eyes contradicted the cool madonna 
sweetness of the mouth; whose adorable 
youth contradicted the sober mother 
note in the throaty, creamy rich voice 
and the quick mature tenderness of her 
slim, brown hands. 

It was a source of perpetual wonder 
to Willow Creek—the beauty of Letty’s 
children. Where did they get it? Letty 
was a colorless sort of patient crea- 
ture. Elmer had only an average share 
of looks. But from babyhood Letty’s 
children glowed with a beauty that 
caught at the heart. They were known 
and loved and petted from one end of 
the town to the other. 

Shirley Ann to whom color and beau- 
ty was as meat and drink, flung a 
caressing arm about Judy and stood in 
smiling adoration before the many 
times repainted baby buggy. 

“Oh, Judy,” she laughed with a little 
eatch in her throat, “women may be 
awful fools. But babies are just inno- 
cent darlings.” 

“You ean’t hate them long,” Judy 
admitted dryly as she deftly propped 
up the baby so that it could see the 
gay borders. 


HIRLEY ANN was Judy’s geometry 

teacher in the brick high school be- 
yond the courthouse. But she was also 
her heart’s dearest friend and heroine to 
whom she brought not only puzzling 
problems in geometry but baffling dress 
patterns, burning heartaches and wist- 
ful dreams and longings. 

On this particular day the problem 
in geometry was solved, the dress pat- 
tern fitted and the dress cut out before 
the little one began to fret. 

“He’s tired sitting up that way. I 
know what he wants.” 

With a merry call Judy went to the 
baby, picked him up with a gesture so 
quick, so sure and tender that a queer 
pain and a strange sealding pity flooded 
through Shirley Ann. She watched the 
girl cuddle the soft burden close in her 
arms and sit down with it on the porch 
steps. 

“Judy,” breathed Wil’ow Creek’s 
youngest high school teacher, “You’re 
a sweet wonder with babies.” 

“TI ought to be. I’ve had enough prac- 
tice.” The madonna-sweet mouth 
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Give “California Fig Syrup” 
Child’s Harmless Laxative 


Hurry — mother ! A teaspoonful of| Ask your druggist for the genuine 
‘California Fig Syrup” today may pre-| “California Fig Syrup.” It never cramps 
vent a sick child tomorrow. If your child| or overacts. Full directions for babies 


is drooping, upset, remember a 
laxative is often all that is necessary. 


good} and children of all ages are printed on 


each bottle. You must say “California.” 


Deformed 7 Years by 
fu Infantile 


aralysis 


Frances Hall’s condition after 
5% months at McLain Sani- 
tarium astonished those who 
knew her as acripple for7 years. 
Read her parents’ letter: 


It hardly seems possible that Frances’ 
foot could be so changed in 5% months. 
Her heel was yA inches from the floor 
when she left home. Now she steps flat 
on the floor, although slightly lame. Her 
limb has increased in size, is straight 
and she has good use of it. All her 
friends think it is almost a miracle. 


MR. AND MRS. R. S. HALL, 
Franklinville, New York. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is @ 
thoroughly equipped private in« 
stitution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, Ine 
fantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease 
and Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip 
Disease, Diseases of the joints, 
especially as found in children 
and young adults. Our Book 
.. Deformities and Paralysis” and 

Book of References” sent free. 


The L. C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
998 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. p. 


N 
GET THIS WONDERFUL RING. If You 


Can Tell it From a Genuine Diamond Send It Back 
These amazing, beautiful CORODITE diamonds positively match 
j|] genuine diamonds in every way—same blazin, hand dazzling 

lay of living rainbow fire. They, alone, stand the diamond tests, 
including terrific acid test of direct comparison. Lifetimeexperts 
needalltheirexperiencetosee any difference, Prove this yourself, 


d Ba: 


Choice of gold or latest white platinum finish. Un 
year guarantee. Handsome art-leather case free wit! 
SEND NO MONEY Keep your money right at home. 

send name, address and number of rin; 
wanted and size as shown by ane of Deper, fitting end to en 
around finger joint, Your ring will come by return mail, When 
ring arrives deposit amount shown above with postman. If you 
decide not to keep ring after 7 days’ wear, send {t back and 
your money will be immediately returned. Send today. 


E. RICHWINE CO. Ss 
Dearborn St., Dept. 229 Chicago, Illinois 7 
Sole Importers Genuine Coroaite Diamonds Yj 
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LOOMS $9.90 


[J] anp uP. BIG MONEY IN 
a a] WEAVING AT HOME. 


# No experience necessary to weave 

beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable, 
Weavers are rushed with orders, 
Zo" Be sure to send for freeloom book. It 
.tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms., 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 226 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 


Millions /%z ye LS 
Billions ME.No PAsTe NEEDED 
to mount all kodak 


supply, an 
= there is nothing as good. 
from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 22-N, 4711 N. Clark St. Chicago 


Dainty Things for Milady’s Wardrobe 
Designed by Sadie P. LeSueur 


Nightgown stamped 


1-23-2738. 
$1.35. 

1-23-274. 
45c. 

1-28-276. 


flat on white or pink nainsook. Medium size, 


Camisole stamped flat on white or pink nainsook. Medium size, 


Bloomers stamped flat on white or pink nainsook. Medium size, 


Combination or shirt stamped flat on white or pink nainsook. Medium 
0c, 


Transfers 


Transfer of empire waist and embroidery, 15c. 

275 (petticoat), 276 and 278 on one sheet, 15c. 

Child’s Kimona. Transfer of two Jap dolls and two lanterns, 15c. 

Transfer of neck, sleeves and scalloped border of girl’s pajamas, 15c. 

Fan Kimona of Rose Ratine. Transfer of 3 fans and printed diagram 
and measurements for the kimona which is cut on straight lines, 20c, 

White floss for flowers and bowknots on underwear is 6¢ for a skein of 89 yards. 

Black perle cotton No. 5 for tassels on fan kimona, 10c¢ a ball of 75 yards, 

Two shades of blue floss for 1-23-281, 8c. 

Black, lavender and blue for 1-25-272, 12c. 


Order by Number, and send orders to 
Mrs. Harriet Harper 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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CHEERS THE HOME 


Let the flow of silvery song from yo 
one of these imported and specially 
trained canaries bring utmost happi- 
ness to your home. 
“LIVING MUSIC BOX”’ 
Reg. U.S. Patent 50853 
Like sweetest chimes, his soft, rich, deep 
tones charm every hearer. Sings entirely 
different from the American bred canary. 
‘Thousands of enthusiastic owners, 
Miss Frances Snell, Huntington,W.Va., 1-24-22, says: 
“TI would not take $100 for my Geisler singer. He has a 
wonderfully sweet song all day long.” 
Bred and trained especially for us. 00 
Obtainable here only. Sent on 5 days’ 10: 
approval upon receipt of _..._._.-...--- Oe 
Valuable book on care of birds mailed free 
MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept S-3, Omaha, Nebr. 
or 28 Cooper Sq., N. Y. 


Deslersin Birds and Pets—34 years in business. Illus, catalog free. 


Winter Care and F eeding 
of Poultry 


The right kind of care is the secret of egg production 


f-very Gardener and Plantes 
should test Our Northern-Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


1 pkg. 60-Day Tomato . . . . 

1 pkg. Princess Radish. . . « 

1 pkg. Self-Growing Celery . . 

1 pkg. Early Arrow-head Cabbage 

1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 
the above ‘‘ Famous Collection” 

and our New. Instructive 

Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
285 Rose St. Rockford, Dlinois 


what subject interests him most, more crowded than that, they must be 
and the answer from December kept doubly clean. 

to April is, “How to get more eggs.” Right here is a good place to men- 
This is the season when eggs are most tion one of the newest and most impor- 
expensive because they are most elusive. tant developments in the history | of 
They are elusive because it takes extra poultry raising. When you and I were 
good care and attention to keep a flock kids one of the standing jokes was 
of fowls healthy, happy and productive about the fellow who lit a lantern for 
during bad weather. his hens at night so they would think 
Almost any old hen will lay a fair ag new day had dawned and it was time 
quota of eggs during the spring and to lay another egg. Nowadays this idea 
summer months. It is Nature for fowls is no joke—it is being applied ina prac- 
and birds to mate and reproduce then, tical way by thousands of poultry keep- 
and the weather, vegetation and all oth- erg all over the country. They have 
er natural factors are favorable. That wired up their hen houses for electric 
makes it plain to see why the poultry- lights, or have installed carbide or kero- 
man who provides spring-time condi- gene systems, so as to lengthen the hen’s 
tions for his fowls gets the most eggS working day during the season of early 
in winter-time. darkness—from November until Febru- 

ary or March. 


A anybody who keeps poultry en chickens. Whenever the quarters are 


$4 3= Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls 
Fibre Board. Self Regulated. $1 ges 


1200 fertile acres of vigorous fruit 
and shade trees, active vines and 
berry bushes, sturdy perennials and 
ornamentals offer unusual choice. 69 


years of nation-wide association with 

professional nurserymen and or- 

PL chardists your guarantee of dependa- 
y. 


6.95 buys 140-Chick Hot- 
ater Brooder, Or both for only 
m= a Express Prepaid» 
—seff # East of the Rockies. 
“q~ Guaranteed. Order now. Share 
- sin my $1,000 in Prizes, or write 
* [See for Free Book **Hatching Facts.’’ 
ey, » It tells everything. Jim Ro F Pres, 
ity incubator Co., Box 136,Racine, Wis. 


Best Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all Breeds 
and FullPage Art Chicken Pictures, 
natural colors, suitable for framing, 

E with several issues during year. 


FRE 1¢ 
Fee eat LOC 


A postal will bring 1923 
catalog—free! 
SHRUBS THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmea 
Box 204 Painesville, Ohie 


Big red rope one Spuite ne — epee pick aie most 
others are only green. last year for intro- 
duce our hardy northern grown Seeds will send | 


Keep Good Stock 


Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical IRST, the fowls should be of a good Feeding The Layers 
articles by foremost poultrymen. avil vpe-—=pure breds and not 
dyr.$i; 2yrs.$1.50; 3yrs. $2. laying type—t é EGARDLIOSS Of whether oe net an 


mongrels. 

Regardless of which variety you 
choose, it is important to pick out the 
individual hens that are the best layers 
each year and breed from these. Insist, 
too, upon every fowl being healthy, har- 
dy and free from disease. Your young 
pullets should be early-hatched and well 
matured by fall, for it is a mistake to 
earry a lot of half-grown runty pullets 
through the winter; they won't lay 
many eggs. The old hens you keep over 
each season should not be more than 
three years old, for chickens lose 20 to 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 35, Mt. Morris, ILL 


EX, Baby Chicks 


20 varieties. 50,000 weekly. From Hogan 

tested flocks bred for heavy e: production. 
Miller Baby Chicks are shipped via prepaid 
aoe Post. Safe delivery guaranteed. Over 
0.000 pleased customers in 48 states snd 
Canada. _ Big catalog f: 


MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box §38 Lancaster, Me. 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


Hatching eggs, valuable catalog, tells 
of our model 73 acre Poultry’ Farm 
\free. Wh. Leghorns, Bar. Rocks, 
Wh. Wyand., S. C. Reds, B. Orp. 


use artificial lights, it takes good 
feeding to get winter eggs, for the hen 
is like every other being in the respect 
that she ean not produce something from 
nothing. The natural food of poultry 
is grain, insects, bugs and worms, and 
green stuff—a pretty well-balanced ra- 
tion. 

Our plan is to feed grain twice a day, 
morning and evening, with green food 
supplied at noon. In the morning we 
give a mixture of one part each of 
corn and barley, and two parts oats, 


VICK’S .irr1 GUIDE 


For 74 years the leading authority 
on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
Read Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 

€aqgy thanever. Send for free copy today. 1 923 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. ¥. 
8 Stone Street The Flower City 


Everything for the fruit grower, farmer oF 
suburban home. Highest grade stock, low, 
+ direct-from-grower prices. Our /ree catalog 
< is a mine of planting information. Address 


=< GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R-.20 Goshen, Ind. 2 E pipet’ scattering it in a deep litter of straw | woncertu New .,, WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
i Yr ce @ sir ye powers : 4 ¢ 
25 per cent of their productive p so that the fowls will have to dig to Ohig Beauty 298 GComén See Onin ee 


with each succeeding year. 


get it out. Exercise is important—the 


140 ECs IncuBaTor —s : 

rood and covered srith walvan: A Good House Means Much busy hen is usually the best layer. 10c peed mime sie Garden Seeds 

on hot water, copper P alog with informa- 

E a Sereae ele eh Sosa ; HE hen house should be warm and At noon we supply some kind of green tion about hundreds of vats of Fruit Trees, Seeds and 


Plants. A coupon, good for 10c, will be sent you to 
apply on next order. Send today. ARKANSAS SEED 
& NURSERY COMPANY, Dept. P-3, Fayetteville, Ark. 


‘ 


to use—30 days’ trial; money ff] Freight H a 
back if not O. K. Order direct. Upaideast 4 “ (1) 


= Catalog Free. of Rockies U 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box19 RACINE, WIS, 


tight, bright and cheery, and com- food or vegetables. If no supply of 
fortable to the fowls. A few muslin fresh green food is available, we sprout 
sereens should be placed in the front oats or feed alfalfa or clover meal. Hens 
(south side) of the house for good crave greens and vegetables because the 
ventilation, though drafts and dampness nutritive elements-of such stuff are dif- 
are to be earefully avoided. Chickens ferent from dry grains and because bul- 
can stand a lot of dry eold, but damp- ky foods improve digestion. It is also 
ness leads to colds and roup. Drafts economy to feed plenty of green stuff— 
from. broken window lights or holes in say 20 to 30 per cent of the fowl’s total 
roof and walls should be avoided. ration by bulk—for it is the cheapest of 

The house should be large enough all poultry feeds. 

that the fowls won’t be overcrowded on A good mash, for afternoon or eve- 
bad days. when they have to stay in- ning feeding, consists of equal parts 
doors most of the time. Some good poul- cracked corn, ground oats, and bran 
trymen insist upon ten square feet of mixed with all the table scraps you can 
floor space to each hen, although for get hold of. Use hot water in mixing 
fowls in flocks of a dozen or more, six the mash in winter. Some people find 
square feet of floor space to each hen is it more convenient to feed the mash in 
usually satisfactory if the house is the morning, with the grain feed at 
kept clean and sanitary. That would night, and this makes no particular dif- 
be a house 12 feet square for two doz- ference. 


MILLERS “The Old Reliabie” Illinois Hatchery 

can supply you with good vigorous 

chicks from heavy laying flocks of leading varieties, 

postpaid. Don't buy chicks until you get our Big 

Free Catalog. Living prices. Bank Reference. 
THE MILLER HATCHERY 

Box 20 Heyworth, Ill. 


WEBER’S Best faying, best 
paying chickens, ducks 
geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at cut prices. 
40 years poultry experience, and my 100 

age Catalog and Breeders Guide Freee 

«A. Weber, Box 39: Mankato, Minn. 


and best yet; 144 
Poultry Book tatest.and best vets 144 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Big Successful Poultry Farm handling 58 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 23, Clarinda, lowa 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
offine bred poultry andincubators and brood= 
ers for 1923; choicest breeds illustrated and 
described ;howtomake henslay, grow chicks 
—all facts. Low price onbreeding stock and 
hatching eggs.80 yearsin business. Thisbook 

-G& onlyl0c.B.H.Greider,Box 1, Rheems,Pa, 


5 -, Husky and vigorous. From 

(PGaby Guchas,3 heavy laying flocks in the lead- 

ing breeds. Postpaid to you. 

Live delivery guaranteed. You take no chance, Prices 
right. Bank Reference. New Catalog free. 


Thornwood Poultry Yards, Box X, - Crandall, Ind. 


CHICK PEDIGREED, strong and vigorous, 

from 40. breeds heavy layers. Exhi- 
bition and select grades. Postage PAID. Live 
arrival guaranteed. Our Hatcheries EAST AND 
= WEST from which toship. A month’s feed FREE. 
Catalog free. Nabob Hatcheries, Box H, Gambier, Ohio 


2 9 s 

Miller’s Poultry Guide ¢ 

Tells how experts hatch, feed and raise 
F poultry for profits. Also quotes low prices 

on baby chicks, pure bred only uses 
for haetehing, incubators, Mammot atchers, 
aeelertos supplies, etc. Fully illustrated. Write today. ; 
3.W. MILLER CO., Box 14, Rockford, ill. st 


LTRY, PIGEONS and BABY CHICKS for 
PROFIT Foy’s big book—an Encyclopedia of 

fe Poultry information. Many colored plates.Writ- 
¥ ten by a man who knows. Low prices on In- 

J gcubators, Brooders, Baby Chicks, Fowls and 
®&ges for Hatching, Write. . Sent for6 cents. 
FRANK FOY Box60, Clinton, lowa 


PURE-BRED POULTRY Mesf 


able varieties, Also EGGS and BABY 
SNS Belson Tlie: Highest cusmly. Lov cut 
* D » iu. . 
rene iaites Busslog Eoshed BREE. “Astsoas 


ichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 27 Monmouth, lil. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of every advertisement in 
Woman’s Wortp. 

We guarantee these advertisements to you 
because we believe advertised goods offer you 
the fullest protection, quality and service. 

We will refund your money if you are not satisfied 
with the value received or treatment given by 
any advertiser in Woman’s WorLD. 


. atin ¥ Ramm, 


Publisher 


CHICKS Strong and vigorous. Post- 


paid, live delivery guaran’ 
Hatched from heavy laying fi in all the 
leading breeds, Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank 
Reference. Get ournew Free Catalog NOW. 


King Chick Hatchery, Box 10, Iowa City, lows 


331 EGG Sheppard’s Strain Anconas. 

i Tom Barron, Heavy Weight, 
Heavy Laying S. C.White Leghorns. “All other 
leading varieties. Fine chicks and eggs at reason- 
‘ able prices. Get new Free Catalog. Bank Ref. 
-Oak Poul. Farm, Box10,R 4, Bloomington, Ill 


Good light and ventilation are essential to poultry success but drafts from 
broken window lights should be avoided 


fg 


= 


Mid 


-Ege Incubator Only 
Freight PAID East .ot 
Made of California 
Hot water; double walls; 
struc- 


c cons 
fiom, Write ee feos catalog. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 18 


Most Profitable chickena, , 
GA BREEDS tic tinnce a 
ca's Paragon rte an year, Value 
able new 100-page book and catalog free, 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box874 Manket, Minn. 


BABY CHICKS. From select Certified 

Flocks of leading varieties. 
Heavy layers. Postpaid. 100 per cent live 
arrival guaranteed. Prices M: Bank 


te. 
Reference. New, free Catalog ready. 
| Colonial Poul. Farms, Box W, Zeeland, Mich, 


Quality Chicks 


New low prices for 1928. Write for FREE on of com- 
ee Mag A di a teed. No waiting. 

a wee mp elivery guaran’ \- a 
MURRAY McMURRAY, Box 29, Webster City, lowa 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs. 
and copy of ‘*The Full Egg Basket."' Send 25 cents, | 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 55, Indianapoliagigé. 
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for’ January, 1928 


ROM Hire 


Now is the Time to Plan 
the Home Garden 


Pointers that will help you to get the best results 


HE desire for a home garden 
logically follows the desire for a 
home; once the latter has been 
acquired, steps should at once be taken 
to make the garden a permanent fea- 
ture, and the most beautiful one in con- 
nection with the home. 
As the home and its surroundings are 
very largely judged from the street 
front, it is advisable to give considerable 


eare to the landscaping of the front- 


yard. If you are fortunate enough to 
live in a place in which it is not neces- 
« sary to have fences, that problem is al- 
“ready solved, for there is no beautiful 
' fence, considered from the point of view 
‘of the landscaper. 
_ For the front and side lines of the 
home-grounds, in the village or suburb, 
there is nothing better than the Cali- 
fornia privet hedge. 
' The hedge is intended to be a perma- 
nent fixture; it is expected to be nicer 
_from year to year for the length of a 
lifetime. But, to insure this, it must 
have a permanent border in which to 
’ grow; one which will yield up its plant- 
' food slowly for many years. It must 
also have good drainage. More hedges 
are ruined from lack of drainage than 
-from all other causes combined. To 
make the border, proceed as follows, for 
_a single-row hedge. 
Excavate the border to a width of two 
‘feet, and the same depth, sloping the 
bottom to one end, from which a terra 
cotta drain pipe should lead to carry 
away the surplus water. In the bottom 
put six inches of broken stones, bricks 
or coarse clinkers, as may be available. 
On this the soil is placed, ready for 
the privet plants. The soil should be 
a porous loam, filled with humus. A 
good one can be made as follows: One 
part chopped up sods from the wayside ; 
one part leaf-mold from the woods. A 
peck of sand to each two bushels of the 
mixture, and a quart of coarse broken- 
bone to the same quantity. When mixed, 
add one-third its bulk of well-rotted 
horse manure, and mix thoroughly. Al- 
low to lie in a compact heap, for one 
month, after being moistened, and it is 
ready for the trenches. 


F THB home-grounds has not a 
thick velvety sod, now is the time to 
plan making one. In sections in which 
plowing can be done occasionally in 


March let the lawn be plowed up, and 
disced as thoroughly as possible, and 
then put into ridges with the shovel 
plow, to remain thus until regular gar- 
den-making-time in April, when it should 
be all raked level, and allowed to re- 
Main until the crop of weeds comes 
up. There is no question about it; 
they are sure to come. Allow them to 
get two inches high, and run the disc- 
harrow over the ground again, following 
it, and taking out by hand the roots 
of the perennial weeds it will dislodge. 


HE soil is ready then for seeding, as 
most of the weeds, being annual, 
growing from seed will have been killed. 


‘Level it fine with the hand rake, and 


broad-cast the seed, raking it lightly just 
under the surface, and give several good 
rollings with a 200-pound roller. 

In the home-grounds, on a small place, 
it is best not to put much shrubbery in 
the center of the lawn; in fact it is 
best to leave the center of the lawn 
open, using the corners and angles of 
the buildings, and sides of the lawn, for 
such ornamental plantings. The porches 
should be shaded and beautified by 
climbing vines, such as the large-flower- 
ing clematis for the front, and clematis 
paniculata, honeysuckle, or aristolochia 
for the sides; and the rear ones can be 
Screened by any of these, or Chinese 
wistaria. 

If there be no permanent hardy bor- 
ders, this is the time to make them, and 
the process is similar to that given for 
the trenches for the privet hedges, ex- 
cepting that the width will vary actord- 
ing to the space at your command. 
Along the sides and rear of the lot is 
the best available place for these bor- 
ders on the average home-grounds, and 
on one which has a frontage of fifty 
feet, a border eight feet wide along one 
side will be well proportioned. If this 
width is used, there can be shrubbery 
as a background, in which case the 
hedge back of the border should not 
be of privet, but of althea, or berberis 
Thunbergi, setting here and there hy- 
drangea P. G., spirea, viburnum, deut- 
sia, Jap, maples, syringa or weige- 
lias, and in front of these hardy peren- 
nial plants, reserving a narrow strip of 
edging for an annual edging plant of 
some kind—allyssum, alternanthera, 
coleus, or Mad. Salleroi geranium. 


An attractive arrangement of garden and hedge 


a A r 


enclose ten cents for mailing 


be sent without extra charge. 


$1.00 or more. 


If you write now for our 1923 Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collection 
of seeds—one packet each of Eclipse Beet, 
Viroflay Spinach, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, 
Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 

} fHOW TO GET THEM 

Simply state where you saw she a oremnEment, 
the 
“Everything for the Garden,” and the seeds will 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted asa 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to 
Don’t delay; write at once. 
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1923 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticultural 
publication of the year, a 

book of 

176 Pages 

16 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results. A mine 
of valuable garden infor- 
mation. Send today for 
this helpful guide to a 
better garden and the 
special seed collection. 


Catalogue, 


"BOX OF 
SS This is a Wonderful Box of 
Seeds and will produce 


bushels of Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers. 


2A The following 10 Packets 
4 of Seeds will be mailed to 
any address for only 10c. 
- (300 seeds) Cabbage--60-day--Produced heads in 60 days. 
(600 ‘* ) Lettuce--Earliest or 12-day--Record breaker. § 
) Radish -- Red Bird -- Earliest of all reds. 
) Vegetable Peach--Fine for preserving. 
* ) Turnip--6 Wks.orSnowball--Quickest grower. 
) Tomato--EarlyTree--best of all Erect grower. 
) Garden Berry--Fruits in 4 months from seed 
--good for Preserves and Pies, 
ed | Aster-Bouquet-1 plantis a gorgeous bouquet. 
) Poppy-Firefly-Most gorgeous poppies grown. 
) Flowers--27 varieties--Great mixture--Won- 
derful colors. 
I Guarantee you will be more than pleased. New 1923 
Seed Book of the best Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
many Novelties in Colors, free to all. Order today. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the cuiture 
of roses and other plants; gives expert experi- 
ence of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illus- 
trated in natural colors; offers and tells Aow to 
grow these famous plants. Write for copy today. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 114, New Castle, Ind. 


AUREUGEAl 


Kunderd_,. 


VY 


A 
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1923 Thrills 


Joyous New Kunderd Gladioli, 
Ruffled and Plain Petal types. 
Catalog, beautifully illustrated in 
colors, free upon request. It ine 
cludes my personal cultural notes, 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 48, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


The Originator of The Ruffled 
Gladiolus 


The Big 4 Fruits of 
Green’s Nursery 


Syracuse Red Raspberry 
A super-raspberry 


Caco Grape Bosc 


of double size. Pear 
Highest quality. # Early Red Grape, THE KING 
Very hardy; # good size; com- OF PEARS— 


abundant Extra large; dis- 
tinctive shape; delic- 
ious, melting, buttery 
flavor; beautiful rus- 


Set; vigorous grower. 


pact form; rich 
insugar. Healthy 
and very pro- 
lific. 


GREEN'S TREES GROW 
Ge Rochester Peach 


Beautiful bright 

cheek, yellow flesh 

of highest quality. Unusually 
hardy; very productive. 


Green's Nursery Co. 


INGEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are grown on their own 
roots—known as the best for 72 years. 
Send for our ‘‘New Guide to Rose 
Culture’ for 1923—it’s free. It isn’t 
a catalog—it’s a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Offers 
500 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to growthem. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 70 greenhouses. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 164, West Grove,Pa, 


GLA Ce 0 LU BULB GIVEN, Wonderful kind, 


will bloom in pot in house 
or garden, also Color Book 
75 Named Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvelous Colors. Full 
growing instructions. Colonial Gardens, Orlando, Florida 


4 TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW A 


CATALOG FREE 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- 
tion or moneyrefunded. 70 years in 
business proof of our responsibility. py 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 


f Spring Hill Nurseries | 
Box 216 _ Tippecanoe City, ( Miami Co.) Ohio J 


TRUE TO NAME 
FREE 64-p. Catalog. Save 
agent's profits. Sold direct to 
lanters more than 40 years. Ask 
lor C. A. Green’s booklet “How, 
1 Made the Old Farm Pay.” 

30-40 Green St. 
Rochester,N.Y. 


Box 226 


WaEMEAry Mamlaues 


2160 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you are planning a garden, write to-d 
for the Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1923 


To help you plan. That’s the first office of this finely 
Ulustrated catalog. It makes the attainment of a 
beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved straing 
with many new varieties. Contains valuable infor- 
mation on planting; covers every need of the grower. 
For 69 years, 8S. & H. seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, orchaid- 
ists and nurserymen. Our 1200 fertile acres afford 
infinite selection. Don’t handicap your garden. 
Write to-day for this descriptive and helpful cataleg. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohig 


SAVE 507 
Bay direst from 
grower—with 60 


eare’ reputation-- 
Stns ry 


Prices Smashed ~ 
onEveroreens. 
toe beck of e 


on Fruit Trees, Shrubs 
felacs becacten vy) 


100 cants value. 


Beautiful 
Catalog FREE 


protects. Adds $1000 or more@g 
value to farm. few Ever- amp 
eens beautify city (aaa 
lots and increase their IZaaamey 
value. les 


BIG BARG: 


GIVEN WRIST WATCH 
= Ap Handsome, guaranteed time 

| Me < keeper, given for selling only 40 

\\ packs of vegetable or flower seeds 
) (mention which) at 10c per large 
pack. Easily sold—EARN BIG 
MONEY OR PREMIUMS. Get 
sample lot today. Send mo money. 
We trust you till seeds are sold. 


=— AMERICAN SEED CO. 1.20% 42%. 


EED e Grown by 


a Woman 
Everybody is delighted with my New Early June Asterg, 
Largest, earliest and best. Continuous bloomer 

I will send 5 liberal packages, 
For 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- 


son and purple. No better'seeds grown. 


Order today, send 10c to help pay /) 

postage and packing and receive x 

the 5 new varieties of asters 

and my in Seed 
Charlotte M. Haines ; 

Dept. 29 Rockford, Illinois. 


’ Send for FREE color card 
of ‘“‘Homewool” Yarn 
also the complete cat- 
alog of other pure wool 
products sold only direct 
to you at big savings. 


Do your own knitting 
and save %. You can 
make splendid sweaters, 
slip-ons, scarfs, tams, 
baby garments and other 
knitted things from 
“‘Homewool”’ Yarn. 


Wy 


Big skeins, full weight, 
Prices youcannot equal 
for such warm, durable, 
attractive yarn. 
Thousands of women 
demand ‘‘Homewool’”’ 
quality. Knit for your- 
self and all the family. 


Write for your samples 
TODAY 
Home Woolen Mills 


84 MainSt., Eaton Rapids, Mich, 
Founded 1876 


Here’s a Prescription 


for Cough 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A 
most effective syrup different from 
all others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant—no opiates—no 
upset stomach. 35c and 60c sizes 
obtainable everywhere, 


P1SO’S-—For Coughs & Colds 


This Puzzle—Win 5,000 Votes 


What words do these numbers make ? 
S| 5 The numbers in the squares represent 
etters of the sipbepe: Figure lis A, 2 
S e ten figures spell three 
na - words. What are the words? * 
= Many Prizes and Cash Rewards 
Get your share of these EASV-TO-WIN 
prizes. Besides the Ford Touring Car I 
am going to give Phonographs, Bicycles, 
Gold Watches, Silverware, etc., and Cash 
ie S Rewards to contestants in my contest for 
subscriptions. Prizes duplicated in case of tie. Full particulars 
sent as soon as your solution is received. Send your answer quick. 
Duane W. Gaylord, 537 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 86, Chicago 


7; : ” - 

\, “Mizpah” Baby Nipples 
Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 
Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 

Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 
aprevyent collapsing when child bites nipple. 

Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 

bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 

money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.B 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 
Dialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 49 CHICAGO 


6/15/18] 4 | Solve 
9 |19/ 6 [18 
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1 
is Band soon, 


Whooping 
Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoidin 
Cresolene is vaporized at the Bedale bry 
the night. It has become in the past forty 
years the most widely used remedy for 
whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 


Send for descriptive booklet 19A 
For Sale by Drug gists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


Cross-stitch for the 


Cross-s tit ch 
canvas of 9 or 12 
squares to the 
inch is used, bas- 
ted carefully in 
place, placing it 
evenly with the 
thread of: the ma- 
terial. Start the 
design in the cen- 
ter and count 
your squares on 
the block pattern. 
Cross all stitches 
the same way and 
pull the canvas 
out after the 
work is* done. 


_ The blue 
in the bor- 
der is rep- 
resented by 
Gre  Y 
squares and 
the red by 
ONL. Geesek 
squares. 


Allow 1% 
to 2 inches 
for hem. 


NP 
» 
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Finishing 
Touch 


The medallion 
and border of 
cross-stitch, for 
which the block 
patterns are given, 
have a great va- 
riety of uses. Sug- 
gestions are given 
for placing them on 
the two dresses, 
and at the bottom 
of the page the bor- 
der is used on @ 
runner of linen 
crash. The medal- 
lion in wool would 
look well. in the 
corners of a black 
sateen card table 
cover, 


The square me- 
dallions are on @ 
blouse of blue 
crepe with t h e 
cross-stitch an 
lighter blue, and 
«a bit of orange 
and green. Work 
in silk or floss. 
There are three 
medallions down 
the back placed 
the same as those 
on the front. The 
embroidery is 
done over canvas 
after the blouse is 
finished. 


an the 
medallion, 
gray 


squares 
represent 
light blue, 
the tri- 
angles 
orange 
and the 
black 
squares 
green. 


Woman’s World 


“it?s The Prettiest 
Dress I Ever Had!” 


“And I made it all 
myself! Thanks to 
the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, I can now make 
all my own clothes 
as they should be 
made and have #wo 
or three dresses for 
the money I used to 
spend on onel” 
bi matter where you 
lve, you, too, can 
learn right at home, 
in your spare time, 
to plan and make 
stylish, becomin 
dresses and hats of 
every kind for 
self or your 
and save half on 
everything. Or you 
can prepare to take up dressmaking or millinery as @ 
business, and have a cozy little shop of your own. 
Send the convenient coupon today for handsome 
illustrated book and learn from the experiences of 
150,000 delighted members what the Woman’s 
Institute can do for you. 


— ——— —— TEAR OUT HERE — — — = 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 40-N, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 


your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


(0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
UL Professional Dressmaking [J Cooking 
Name..... 


7h nn re —E 


Agents CanMake$6aDay 


, taking orders for Non-Alcoholic 
| Food Flavors. Every variety. Put 
up in collapsible tubes. Always 
fresh. of 


. ‘Three times the strength 
bottled flavors, Not sold in stores. 
uae repeaters. Big income every 

Men and Women 


devoting full ti mak. day. 
Big mone "for spare rail ged. 
concern of its kind in the world. Over 

two moillion doljare’ worth of orders @ 


resenta- 
tives for Zanol Pure Food 4 
Products, Toilet Preparations, 
Soaps, Laundry ‘and Clean- 
infa Bipot sits artes 
guaranteed. Writs for S: 
le Outfit and Maney Mak- J 
hag Proposition. Ne): 
American Products Co. “Ui 
7269 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


the Press! 


Illustrated Needlework 


for January, 1923 


THE Big January issue of Illustrated Needle- 
work is just off the press. It is packed from 
cover to cover with hundreds of the newest, 
daintiest and most artistic needlework designs 
and suggestions—and all the new_and practical 
ideas in Children’s and Women’s Dresses, Table 
and Bedroom Linens, Aprons, Rag-Rugs, eto. 


200 Pages in Colors 


The four issues of Illustrated Needlework will 
contain more than 200 pages of the chelcest 
original ideas and designs covering the whole 
range of the fascinating art of needlecraft. 
Crochet, Applique, Embroidery, Filet, Cross- 
stitch, Tatting, Knitting, Rug Making, 
Acts and Crafts, Smocking, 
Sewing, Beading 
Complete instructions are given for working the 
many artistic amd practical designs presented, 


A Work of Art in Itself 


Every page of Illustrated Needlework will be 
printed on fine, heavy stock and beautifully il-— 
lustrated from cover to cover. Gorgeous four- 
color reproductions indicate the most harmoni- 
ous color combinations and show in advance the 
effect of the finished article. Size of book 18% 


x10% in, 
USE THIS COUPON 


ILLUSTRATED NEEDLEWORK / 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago | 


Enclosed is $........for which send me Iilus- 
trated Needlework for 1 year beginning with 


| 
schcnsll 


City and State.ss.vcesesde sence xsesisa snes eee5e 


for January, 1923 


No, 1495-W. A PRACTICAL COVER- 
ALL. Cut in sizes small, medium and 
large. The small size requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 32-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 1514-W. THE VERY ESSENTIAL 
COSTUME SLIP. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42:and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 25 yards 36- or 40-inch 
material. 


No. 1233-W. A PRETTY COMBINA- 
TION. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 rcquires 
1% yards 36-inch material with 1% yards 
lace and 2 yards ribbon. 


No. _1200-W. A SMART OVER- 
BLOUSE. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
1% yards 36-inch material with % yard 
binding for neck. 


No, 1438-W. THE POPULAR COM- 
BINATION OF TWO MATERIALS. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 214 
yards 36-inch light material with 2% 
yards 36-inch dark material. 


No. 1474-W. A BECOMING DRESS 
FOR THE MATURE FIGURE. Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 214 
yards 36-inch light material with 2% 
yards 36-inch dark material. 


No. 1517-W. SMART LINES FOR 
YOUTHFUL FIGURE. Cut in sizes 

14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 
3 yards 40-inch material. 


rd gE Grae sR 

° 8) Ss , ” , . 

14%, 15, 15%4, 16, 163%. 17, 1744. 18, : 495% 
1 and 19 4 Bes neck measure. Size / FO VY 

14%4 requires 3% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 1255-W. A ‘“‘COMFY’’ SLEEPING 
GAR. . Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 


and 12 }. BL 2 di 
Sé-inch ‘material, © © 'eaultes 2% yards 


1438W.1474W = ISITW 9SB7SW 
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Check that 
head cold! 


Vaseline 


Reg U.S. Pat.Off 


EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
will do it. 
A small application of it in the 


nostrils heals the infected mem- 
branes of the nasal passages. 


The best way to cure a cold is 
to check it. Keep a tube of 
ce * 

Vaseline” Eucalyptol Jelly 
ready for instant use. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


ae All shapes 
DS trevor 


.. PATENTED... 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 

lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
Nosmoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 
“4 Over a million satisfied users, Guaranteed 
i safe, durable, reliable. Qomplete sample, 
3 50 ets.post paid, stamps or coin; $ for $1.25. 
m Your money back if not satisfied. 

Live Representatives Wanted 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 
72 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich, 


60 flcres of ROSeS 


Visualize this broad expanse of sturdy, prolific rose 
plants, riotously colorful in nature’s richest shadings. 
Think what it means to the buyer. Consider the 
range of selection; the certainty of receiving hardy 
plants only. Our reputation of 69 years’ standing 
guarantees the quality of the rose offerings in our 
new catalog, Write for it to-day. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 


$135 to $195 Month Goes °edicstion saticlont 


The Road to Olympus 


(Continued from page 28) 


order, and I don’t stand for no dame 
streakin’ over the phut of an officer and 
failin’ to halt when she’s yelled to.” 

“But, please, my good man, respect 
my gray hairs!’ 

“Gray hairs, is it? Well, faith, the 
legs and arms and back of ye ain’t 
gray. The way ye leaned over that 
wheel and punched a hole in daylight 
eouldn’t ’a’ been equalled by no flapper 
this side o’ Jericho. Come along with 
me. 

“But I am Mrs. Parkinson, senior.” 
she reiterated feebly. “I’m Judge Ar- 
thur Van Rant Parkinson’s mother.” 

“Oh, are ye, now?” asked Mr. Flan- 
nigan politely. He had his opinion of 
how a Judge’s mother ought to look. 
This breathless female with her rakish 
and broken-winged hat tilted buccaneer- 
ingly to one side, her hair blowing in 
mad strings about her dust and sweat- 
streaked face, did not in the least con- 
cur with that opinion. All these fool 
joy-riders pretended to be social lights 
when they were held up for speeding. 
If they thought they could impress 
him— 

“Git a move on ye,” he reminded her, 
coldly. 

“Oh, my reputation !’’ moaned Mattie. 

“Oh, my pnut!’ retorted Mr. Flanni- 
gan unfeelingly. Smarting with the 
pain of the maltreated member, he made 
it plain that he was not to be resisted. 
Mattie tremulously climbed out of the 
wreck of poor Mr. Dobson's best road- 
ster. 


HE motoreyecle young man arrived, 
his chivalry battling with his satis- 
faction over a cornered offender, and 
took over Mr. Flannigan’s post while 
that gentleman escorted Mrs. James Van 
Rant Parkinson to the police station. 
This interesting spot had a drowsy 
aspect today. The room was deserted, 
dirty and in need of paint. A timorous 
fly buzzed on the window pane. The 
desk sergeant, April struggling within 
him against work, dozed at his post. 
He looked up in surprise as Mr, Flan- 
nigan limped in with his captive. 

“This lady,’ explained Mr. Flanni- 
gan, “‘has been defyin’ the laws of man 
and gravity. She has done about all 
the divilment possible in the space of 
wan half hour. Mis’ Doctors’ Hennes- 
see’s front yard looks like fricassee, me 
phut’s laid up for repairs, and the lady’s 
car reminds wan of Verdun after the 
big battle. She may have done other 
things, but these particular trifles come 
under my jurisdiction. (Will ye please 
to take charge of the matter?” 

The sergeant opened his eyes. 

“Hootch?” he inquired languidly. 

Timothy Flannigan shook his head, 
but tapped his forehead significantly. 

“Umph!” saia the man at the desk. 
“I see—well., fifty dollars deposit, Ma- 
dam, to vouch for your appearance in 
court tomorrow.” 

Mattie Parkinson reached wildly for 
the neat little black bag that had dan- 
gled on her arm. It was gone! 

“J—I’ve lost my purse—I haven’t a 
penny !” she half whispered. ‘What am 
I to do?” 

This was serious, as the official ad- 
mitted—fifty dollars must be forthcom- 
ing, or the speeder would have to spend 
the night in pail. 

“Jail?” gasped Mattie. 
you’d lock me up?” 

“Well, there is a 
about keys, I believe. Can’t you ‘phone 
a friend—or relative?” If Mr. Flan- 
nigan’s testimony counted for anything, 
a week in jail would be the merest jus- 
tice, but the sergeant hated to see an 
elderly lady in this predicament. 

“And let them know I’ve been arrest- 
ed—oh, no!” 

“Then, it’s the lock-up?” 

“No, please—wait, let me think 
Mattie twisted her hands before her 
forehead despairingly. “There’s Anna—I 
might telephone her to bring me some 
money, but I doubt if she’s got fifty 


“You mean— 


littie formality 


” 


knows, and all the servants would be 
laughing at me. Augusta mustn’t know, 
nor Louise—Oh, dear me, dear me td 

“You mentioned your son, Judge Par- 
kinson, I believe,” observed Mr. Flan- 
nigan, in a tone of mild sarcasm. 
“Would it be a bad idee to let him ye’re 
in trouble?” 

“Oh, but poor Artie’d be so shocked 
and humiliated «f 

“Faith, and poor Artie’s likely to be 
more shocked at finding ye’ve spent the 
night in jail.” Mr. Flannigan wriggled 
his injured foot in an effort to quell his 
growing sympathy. First thing he 
knew he’d be offering to lend her fifty 
dollars—and be a joke among his fel- 
lows for months! 

“Well—what’s it to be?” demanded 
the sergeant, callously picking up his 
pen. “The night in——” 

“No!” cried Mattie Parkinson vio- 
lently. “I'll call my son.” 

Mr. Flannigan and the languid per- 
son at the desk waited. 

“Oh, Arthur, is it you, dear? Won't 
you please come down to the Waring 
Street police station and—and bail me 
out? I—TI’ve been arrested—yes; for 
speeding. . . What? No, no, I’m not 
talking in Sanscrit. It’s true. .. 
You see, I rented one of Mr. Dobson’s 
cars for the day. Oh, yes—it’s ruined, 
simply smashed to bits. And I tore up 
a lady’s lawn and broke her Psyche 
statue. . . Yes,—well—I injured a 
policeman—No, no, dear, I didn’t shoot 
him—I ran over his foot. . . He 
brought me here. . . Beg pardon.— 
Well, then I lost my purse, and can’t 
put up a deposit, so they’re locking me 
up in jail for the night—Oh!” she broke 
off, a little bewilderedly, “He’s coming. 
He says he’ll be here in ten minutes.” 

“By golly!” said the sergeant, sitting 
up very straight. “‘D’ye mean Judge 
Arthur V. Parkinson? Good Lord——” 

Mr. Flannigan looked nervous. 


HE Judge came in seven minutes. 
The taxi must have used ambulance 
tactics to make it. All ennui vanished 
in the station when he walked in—his 
exceeding dignity a bit rumpled in view 
of his dubious errand. Mattie ran to 
him. “Artie—I’m so glad you’ve come!” 
“Now, Mother!” said Judge Arthur 
Van Rant Parkinson. “Let’s get at the 
bottom of this.” 

The sergeant had taken on an ex- 
pression of strained apology that sub- 
tly hinted at the stupidity of traffic cops, 
Whereupon Mr. Flannigan waxed gar- 
rulous. His version acquired a milder 
outline. Of course one couldn’t hold the 
ladies too closely to time for their foi- 
bles, but speeding was speeding, and 
there was the Hennessee lawn—also 
there was his phut. There was that to 
be said for him. He was sorry to have 
inconvenienced Your Honor’s mother— 

The Judge slapped a bill down on the 
desk. 

“Duty is duty, Flannigan, of course,” 
he said briefly. ‘“I’ll attend to this in 
the morning. Come, Mother.” He 
tucked his recreant parent under his 
arm and steered her toward the waiting 
taxi. 

April, it appeared, had seized the 
chauffeur. He dozed, with the morning 
paper spread across his nose. The 
morning paper 

“Arthur! Arthur!’ cried Mattie ex- 
citedly. “Wait a minute. Who is 
that?” 

Out of the front page, a charming 
face looked up at her—a gay, delight- 
ful, believing face. She’d know it in a 
million ! 

Judge Parkinson looked at his moth- 
er. With her broken-winged sat smut- 
ty face and shining eyes, he was not to 
be blamed for receiving a gueer impres- 
sion. One always humored them, of 
course—best to appear entirely matter- 
of-fact. . . 

“That, my dear is Robert Hugh Stu- 
art, Baron Sherbrooke. He’s some- 


Woman’s World 


Dreak up congestion 


Exposure—then painful chest 
with a tight, clinging cold. Don't 
let that develop. Break up the 
congestion and you are relieved 
of your cold. Apply Sloan's. 
Don’trub. It Jexetrates—strikes 
right into the sore spot, warms it 
up, starts the blood coming and 
going. This simple, effective 
action banishes the congestion. 

Truly, “The World's Liniment.” 
Sloan’s eases backache, neuralgia, sore, 


aching muscles, rheumatic twinges— 
all the pains of congestion, 


t 
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Sloan's Liniment- kills paint ! 


Earn Keystone Moviegra 


q Same kind of machine used in the big moving 
2 @ theatresall over the country. 
erscale for home 
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I7’s EASY WITH THE BROIDERFAST 

Embroiders saree vd G Gives your outer 

coat suits, dresses and blouses exquisite cherm 

beautiful needlework. Embroiders stitch end 

French knot. Send only $1.00 for holder, three sise 

needle points and full directions. beck ia 
aysif notsatisfied. Terms to 

order. BROIDERFAST SALES CO., Dept W. 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 
NAME TAPES jst Sisnet Sere 


Brings you Woman’s 
] World Book of New 
C Designs in Needlework 


$2 pages, size 13%x10 inches, beautifully 
bound, printed in four colors and 

with the newest and most artistic designs 
(three hundred of them) in all kinds of 
needlework, 


Cross-stitch, applique, crochet, embroidery, 
braided rugs, quilt blocks, hemstitching, 


new uses for cretonnes, lodge emblems, 
initials—you’ll find it a veritable mine of 
ideas and interest. 


While our limited supply lasts we will 
send postpaid this handsome book upon 
receipt of only 10c in_silver or stamps, 
Mail order to Harriet Harper. 


WOMAN’S WORLD |} 
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Write immediately for free list of Government positions now 


dollars, and she tells everything she 


obtainable; free sample examination questions and schedule 
showing dates and places of coming examinations in your locality. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L-238, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 33) 


drooped. “But I’m not much on geom- 
etry. Sometimes, Shirley Ann, I 
think I’ll just never graduate from high 
school or be an old maid when I do. 
You were teaching school at seventeen 
and here I am only in second year. 
Forever absent—forever behind every- 
body else—just baby-tending.” 

“T wouldn’t fret, Judy. I don’t know 
as geometry is so necessary. And I 
don’t think you'll ever be an old maid.” 


UDY’S eyes flamed to an angry bril- 

liance. “Shirley Ann, you just stop 
laughing about how I slapped Jim 
Judd’s brother for trying to kiss me. 
This gossipy town makes me tired. And 
if you think I’m ever going to be a 
drudge like mother you can think again. 
I’m tired of babies.” 

Shirley Ann’s eyes darkened with 
pain. “If there had been more of us 
I wouldn’t be living alone here in this 
garden. Would you be willing to give 
@way even one of the babies at home, 
Judy? 

“Oh no—of course we couldn’t do 
that,” Judy explained with elaborate 
haste as she cuddled the littlest closer. 
“But just the same, Shirley Ann, this 
is the very last one. Of course mother’s 
said that before. But this time I know 
she means it. Because she’s gathered 
every last stitch and baby thing that 
this new one has already outgrown and 
given the whole bundle to the Salvation 
Army man last week. I saw that bun- 
dle go. Mother cried a good deal 
though getting the things together. You 
see we'd all worn them and she remem- 
bered just how each had been made and 
how we looked in them and she hated 
to give them up, wanted to keep them 
for keepsakes. I was afraid she 
wouldn’t do it. But she did. Poor 
mother! She’s not a bit well and just 
forever tired and worried. She cries a 
good deal now. Almost anything makes 
her ery these days. That’s why I take 
this little tike along everywhere I go. 
I want her to get well now that every- 
thing is settled and over. 

“That’s why I’m trying to study and 
get through high school so that I can 
begin earning money. Oh, Shirley Ann, 
I’d like to give my mother a rest and a 
good time once in a while and just one 
real, honest-to-heaven vacation. Oh, 
say—speaking of vacations—did you 
hear what’s really the matter with Lucy 
Bassett? 

“She’s got brain fever and nervous 
prostration all on account of an adver- 
tising picture Lem Cobb gave her three 
years ago. You know that big calendar 
thing Lem gave out “once with soap 
samples or something like that. Any- 
way it was a picture of a big patch of 
blue sea in summer with a white ship 
sailing by, with people in cool white 
clothes of course, resting on the deck 
and clouds like soft white suds scudding 
along and a green and yellow beach 


with darling places where you could 
just rest forever and watch the waves 
ripple up. It surely was a heavenly 
cool and pretty thing to look at. I re- 
member seeing it lots of times when I 
ran into Mrs. Basset’s on an errand. 
She had it hung right where she could 
see it when she was cooking, ironing or 
eanning. She got so’s she’d just look 
at that picture to kind of rest herself 
the times she felt extra tired and hot 
cooking for harvest hands. Say, Shir- 
ley Ann, don’t you think women are 
erazy to slave so on a farm? The men 
get everything done by horses and ma- 
chinery. Well, anyhow—all I know is 
that once when I ran in there to borrow 
a cup of sugar Mrs. Basset was just sit- 
ting still looking at that picture and 
when she saw me she got up and laughed 
and said that that was her vacation 
there hanging -on the wall and that she 
was just enjoying it. I remember her 
husband came in just in time to hear 
her and he told her she was talking aw- 
ful foolish for a sensible woman. 


CHAPTER IV 
A Summer Afternoon 


“Thine own heart makes the world.” 
—Japanese Proverb. 


EEN from a ear window as the 

train goes through or halts momen- 
tarily in its weather-aged little station, 
Willow Creek looks pretty much like 
any other little gray town on the map. 

No one just looking at it from a train 
platform can guess its lures, its charms, 
its world kinship. From the station it 
is impossible to see Zebbie’s picturesque 
old boarding-house on its terraced hill- 
side; the tall, deep blue spikes of lark- 
spur in Shirley Ann’s red-walled garden ; 
the homely cheer of Lem’s grocery store 
windows filled with blossoming gerani- 
ums, three varieties of blooming cactus 
and luscious-leaved ferns and begonias. 

No mere cross country tourist can 
possibly know that beyond the common- 
place, sun-washed square with its ordi- 
nary fountain and every day air, lie 
little, tangled, enchanted side streets 
that tumble into one another at queer 
angles, play hide and seek around old 
trees, dip here and there like teasing 
fairy pathways and end as likely as not 
in somebody’s pink hollyhock bed, at 
Doctor David’s pasture gate or out 
where, beyond pasture bars and past 
sagging old fences half buried in flower- 
gemmed grasses and under clumps of 
low-hanging willows, silver-leaf poplars 
and quaking aspens, a wide, slow, 
friendly old creek is gliding and swirl- 
ing along over stones and water-black 
logs. 

The doctor, like Zebbie, lives “down 
by the crick” on a still, grassy street 
shaded by huge poplars and in a soft 
gray, innocent looking old house lying 
long and low in a big quiet yard. There 

(Continued on page 40) 


The Road to Olympus 


(Continued from page 38) 


where in America, and they’re moving 
heaven and earth to find him. His fa- 
ther died recently, and the title and a 
big fortune have descended to him. He 
has, however, refused both—has ideas of 
his own about his future. 
result of the war—he made a name in 
the Aviation Corps, I believe—brought 
down several German planes. Says he 
prefers vagabonding and freedom to 
wealth and position—here, dearest, rest 
your head on my shoulder.” 

“Lord Sherbrooke—Lord Sherbrooke,” 
murmured Mattie blissfully. She 
wished Augusta, who adored titles, 
knew about that, but— 

. “Oh, Artie dear, don’t think I’m crazy 
.—I’'m not, truly. You've all been ter- 
_ribly good to me, and I loved it, but I 
was smothering! I’m an adventurer at 
,heart, and none of you knew it. I ran 


- 
4 


Probably the. 


away this morning to have a good time. 
It was such a beautiful day. ‘hen I 
met that delightful young man, and— 
and went up in an airplane with him! 
He said we’d run up the road toward 
Olympus. But I—I didn’t mean to fin- 
ish in the police station, truly—I’m so 
sorry—you’ll never forgive me #4 
Mattie clung to him in her dishevel- 
ment, the gay blue Ruby hat at an angle 
of forty-five degrees over her nose. A 
tear slipped down and made a track 
through the smear of dust on her face, 
but her eyes were still shining happily. 
“Well, Mummy,” said Judge Parkin- 
son, with a little chuckle—‘“and he no 
longer looked as if he believed her crazy 
—T never knew you felt like this be- 
fore; but if a run toward Olympus was 
what you wanted, I must say you look 
as if you’d got a good bit up the road!” 
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Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 39) 


are old fields behind it, where the two 
old horses graze and where the doctor 
still cuts hay and smokes his pipe on 
Sunday afternoons, sitting on the fence 
or on the rude seat he himself fash- 
ioned years ago down at the creeck’s 
edge. 

The doctor’s big quiet yard has a 
kind of a wild and soothing loveliness 
about it and the mellowness that only 
years of peace can give a place. On 
long summer afternoons it is full of 
wavering waves of golden heat, the 
drowsy enchantment of buzzing bees and 
flocks of butterflies. There are fruit 
trees about, old lilac bushes, cinnamon, 
clematis and rose vines clambering over 
doorways and porch pillars and every- 
where clumps of old-fashioned flowers 
that come up by themselves every year 
and need but little tending. 

Beyond and across the creek lie 
checkered fields and old meadows, rail- 
fenced in places, worn smooth with age 
and eriss-crossed with footpaths all 
leading down to the willow-fringed and 
placid creek. On little swells of pasture 
land is a sprinkling of: oaks, maples, 
ash and hickory trees that run on and 
about and gradually richen and thicken 
into the deep and darkening, gold-laced 
woodlands where in a hushed and green- 
gold twilight, warm and sweet and 
woodily fragrant, little golden leaves 
drift and flutter downward with a silken 
sigh, and little fairy creatures stir and 
love-sweet bird-calls throb and ring and 
then melt into the gold-green peace. 
Through this fairyland foot-trails lead, 
old Indian trails that skirt perhaps a 
fern-lined ravine where water tinkles, 
silver-clear and cool. It is here in the 
gold-green woodlands that the artist 
colony has its camp, paints its master- 
pieces and holds its festivals and mys- 
terious revels. And these woodland 
trails lead out to open paths again that 
seattered neighbors’ feet have worn from 
door to door across stumped pasture lots 
and along hedgerows. And the paths 
run down again to Willow Creek’s en- 
chanted little streets where garden 
gates have a sort of a come-on-in hang 
to them and old houses like kindly- 
faced elder folk peer out from shadow- 
and-gold flecked dooryards and seem to 
second the invitation. 


O MERE ear window curiosity could 

ever bring to one the aromatic frag- 
rance of the pennyroyal and peppermint 
that grows in wide green patches every- 
where on the wood-fringed slopes ‘of Wil- 
low Creek. And only those can talk of 
what bliss may mean and life ean hold 
in a place like Willow Creek who, once 
at least, have wandered down its gently 
dropping pasture lots and in some 
crudely fashioned shelter beneath its 
overhanging trees and with a little fire 
sputtering close at hand, have watched 
the old creek bubbling and swirling with 
rain, the while they made willow whis- 
tles, and ate foraged food and told tales, 
and lived. 

One would have to spend more than 
one rainy season in the little town, to 
know all the paths that lead to adven- 
ture, all the passwords to secret joys 
and all the cozy rainy day nooks where 
a body can step under an awning, 


through a back gate, into an open tool- 
shed, a kitchen, or go perhaps through 
a wistful door with an old-fashioned lit- 
tle clapper bell on it and there find a 
sheltered, golden hour, full of friendli- 
ness, small talk and old-fashioned leis- 
ure. 

A nook for example like The Sign of 
the Primrose, the unexpected little book 
and curiosity shop that Mary Everett 
Lytton tucked so cunningly between the 
bank building and Will Henley’s jewelry 
and spectacle store. Mary is a niece 
of Carl and Frank Everett and so it 
follows naturally that hers would be 
the self-imposed task of ministering to 
the mental needs of her town, especially 
its children. 


ONG ago, when she was young and 
given to frank dreaming, Mary 
Everet’: promised herself seven stalwart 
sons. She married and fashioned a home 
for *1em. But the seven sons remained 
jus’. dream children whose wistful faces 
Mury sometimes sees in the gray haze 
of a rainy day, the fire’s dancing flame 
or the lamp’s glow of an evening. Per- 
haps that is why The Sign of the Prim- 
rose is a child’s paradise full of every 
wildly desired treasure that the heart 
of childhood hungers for; yet a para- 
dise where the veriest trifle is selected 
with a wise and loving care; a para- 
dise any child may enter and enjoy 
whether it comes to buy or not and 
from which it carries usually a bit of 
beauty and a heart flushed for the time 
with joy. 

It is of course the children’s special 
nook, that tucked-in little shop with a 
wise old owl presiding over its windows, 
gay with book covers, lovely bits of 
handwork, its gifts and tokens for the 
year’s every season. Still, The Sign of 
the Primrose belongs as much to the 
grown-ups. They stop in as often as the 
children—to wait for a train, to tele- 
phone home, select an anniversary card, 
buy a magazine or book, leave a mes- 
sage or a parcel for somebody or just 
drop in to get out of the rain and to 
talk a while with the friend or neighbor 
who happens to be there; or, if the 
store is momentarily empty, to sit down 
and visit with the quietly busy woman 
who is “one of the Everetts.” 

There are these rainy day nooks in 
Willow Creek, little corners of the old 
town where life tastes sweetest when 
the rain is coming down in long gray 
pencil lines or in sad little gusts that 
blur the streets and start folks to look- 
ing backward to the sad, droll and ten- 
der things of years gone by. 

There are these enchanting, sad- 
weather gathering places just as there 
are Sunday morning nooks, that stir 
and satisfy certain strange and curious 
hungers of the heart, nooks where one 
can taste, right under one’s tongue, the 
sweet and real yet fleeting deliciousness 
of just plain every-day life; places like 
Zebbie’s dining room on a Sabbath 
morning with the whole unmarried fam- 
ily at the table and talking; places like 
Jim Judd’s newspaper office with the 
Sunday morning sun flooding Jim’s lit- 
tered desk and dusty papers. 


(To be continued in the February issue) 


Synopsis of First Installment of 
Willow Creek 


When Anthony Bruce, the young doctor, 
returned to Willow Creek from over seas 
war service he discovered for the first time 
the beauty and loveliness of Shirley Ann, 
his boyhood chum. But when he told her 
of his love it was only to learn that to her 
in the bitterness of her grief over the loss 
of her soldier brother, life had lost ‘all 
wonder, all charm, all value.’ 

Even Lem Cobb, the talkative little gro- 
cer, had noticed the change in Shirley Ann, 
and at the breakfast table in Zebbie 
Tucker's boarding house Shirley Ann's grief 
was the subject of sympathetic concern. 
For Zebbie Tucker and the coterie of 
friends who gathered about her table knew 
Shirley Ann and her sterling qualities as 


they knew life and its power to crush or 
exalt. 

There were Zebbie with her quaint phil- 
osophy and love of the sea, the two sisters 
Caroline and Frances Everett who taught 
English and mathematics respectively, in 
the village school, Doctor David who had 
spent a lifetime ministering to the sick 
souls as well as bodies of Willow Creek, and 
Jim Judd the local printer and publisher of 
the town’s weekly paper. Even Nancy 
Clancy, the cook, occasionally contributed 
her opinions to the subjects under discus- 
sion at table. And no one who sat at 
Zebbie’s table could leave without feeling 
that somehow life was more worth while 
and held more promise than it ever had 
before. 
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-knew, the Black Sheep suddenly flung 
open the door. He was suddenly snatched 
inside and the door banged shut. Before 
him, on his own table, littered with 
remnants of his own food, lay stacks 
and piles of money—not his. Three 
men glared at him villainously over it. 
A fourth covered him with a big, black 
revolver. Astounded, the Black Sheep 
stared, unarmed, helpless and at their 
mercy. And there on the table was a 
certain white envelope belonging to him 
with the letters it contained—evidently 
read—opened out under his story and 
his wad of money. As his anger 
mounted, the Black Sheep noted one 
other last thing in this queer unreality 
_-—the man with the gun was stocky, 
nervy, pleasant and brown—the very 
desperado of his story that he had 
learned to love like a brother! 
“Who’re you?” demanded this person 
- crisply. And sullenly like one in a 
dream, the Black Sheep growled his 
name. 
“H’m,” remarked the Brown Bandit 
a little queerly. “What you doin’ here?” 
“Hell—coming home.” snapped the 
Black Sheep, belligerently. 


“Home!” asked the Brown Bandit 
more queerly, a trifle incredulously, 
“Home?” 


“Yes, home,” said the Black Sheep 
more belligerently but wary of the big 
revolver, “This is my house. And unless 
I’m mistaken that’s even my money over 

-.there by the—long white envelope and 
some personal and—private letters of 
mine and a—story—” 


HERE was a strange little silence. 

The Brown Bandit’s eye wandered a 
bit. -With many scurryings back, it 
slithered over to the Burliest Bandit a 
minute. An odd look passed between 
them. The eyes of the Burliest Bandit 
gleamed strangely, stubbornly, shifted. 
He fidgeted with the money on the table, 
began. hurriedly poking it into fat sad- 
dle bags. 

“Le’s go!’ he growled uneasily. 

But the Brown Bandit paid no atten- 
tion to him. He backed the Black Sheep 
into a corner and satisfied himself he 
was unarmed. 

“All alone?” he asked at last. 

“Sure.” 

“Sure?” 
_ “Hell-fire—go look!’’ snapped the 
Black Sheep again very gruffly. For 
the blood pounded in his‘ears with fury. 
Ue had never taken kindly to orders and 
it was a terrible adding of insult to 
injury to have his snatched away for- 
tune again at his finger tips and be pow- 
erless to touch a red cent of it—es- 
pecially when young Michael had just 
told him how imperative it was to have 
a heart. Things reeled before the Black 
Sheep’s eyes that were seeing red— 

Suddenly he was sitting in a chair 
and the Brown Bandit was binding him 
very deftly with his own rope off a 
nail on his own wall. Then the Brown 
Bandit opened the door and swept the 
landseape with a weather eye. With a 

- jerk of the head he commanded the 
others to follow him. Evidently they 
were all going to “look.” They were at 

'. it a very long time.and they argued and 
. quarreled terrifically the while. But the 

Black Sheep, in the stuffy room, didn’t 

» eare about that—or about anything else 

‘much. He raged and fumed and almost 
wept. For Celia’s eyes had followed 
him inside. They started at him from 
every corner—such sorry, reproachful 
Celia eyes, such piteously sad, disap- 
‘pointed, tired, hopeless Celia eyes, under 
a wide, patient brow with a little puck- 
‘er holding back tears. And young 
Michael’s eyes—they had come in, too, 
telling him they would never believe any 
part of this fantastic and highly improb- 
able story even if he did explain. Wise 
and scornful, they held the Black Sheep 

- up for himself to see—and a sorry sight 

he found himself, too. 


HEN the bandits came back their 
quarrel was over and they laughed 

“‘a little hoarsely, as they led their horses 
, §p for immediate departure, evidently. 
‘ ‘And the Black Sheep, squirming at his 
* bonds not three yards away from what 


» stood for sera happy dimples and. 
ei & 


The Black Sheep 
and the Goat 


(Continued from page 8) 


Michael’s friendship, heard them and 
cursed them bitterly and almost prayed. 
Sweat stood out in great drops on his 
anguished forehead. Would they burn 
him up in his cabin or leave him to 
starve or what? ‘They were terribly 
efficient, they had made a rich haul. 
They wouldn’t likely take any chances. 
And if he died the family would never 
know or understand. 


HE Black Sheep strained and 

grunted at his ropes, setting his teeth, 
while the bandits poked their money in 
the fat saddlebags—all of it, that is, but 
Celia’s happiness and Michael’s respect. 
The Brown Bandit took that, slipping it 
into his baggy pocket. And as he did 
s0, the Black Sheep felt the weight of 
the last straw. He suddenly sat pass- 
ive, looking at the Brown Bandit 
strangely, through narrowed lids. He 
was remembering that somewhere in the 
dead fourteen years back of him, he had 
tenderly nursed this Brown Bandit well 
of a bullet wound in the side. He was 
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or three distinctly different styles. 

The price of this book is 10c and 
your order should be addressed to 
Fashion Department. 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Woman’s World patterns are 15c 


Send stamps or currency 
to Fashion Dept. 


remembering that he had done it gen- 
erously, under ticklish circumstances, 
the while he stored up memories of a 
fresh, pleasant, game personality to be 
used long afterward in a prize story! 
The Black Sheep breathed hard at the 
very ingratitude of it. He swore harder. 
What a return after all these years. 

As the others mounted outside, the 
Brown Bandit came suddenly and 
loosened the Black Sheep’s hands. Grin- 
ning, he hopped agilely away from the 
blind, reckless lashing out of the mur- 
derous arms. 

“Ye'll work quite a spell at yer feet 
and yer chair, before ye git loose—pard- 
ner,” he informed the Black Sheep 
grimly as the chair rocked under him 
frantically. At the doorway he stopped 
a minute to watch the Black Sheep 
picking at the intricate knots. 

“Don’t take losin’ yer dab o’ money 
so hard—pardner,” he drawled. Y’ orter 
see whut the express car yielded up— 
oh, boy!” 

Wildly the Black Sheep strained and 
sawed at the rope. 

“You! You just give me a—chance 


to—fight you,” he panted “you just let 
me——”’ 

“Can’t stop now,” taunted the Brown 
Bandit. “An’ we won’t worry none 
about yer follerin’ us. As I said, ye’ll 
be quite a bit gittin’ out o’ that there 
squat, an’ yer too fur from ennywhures 
to git us in time. Best take it easy. 
But—thanks fer yer grub—— 


G) brineegete: the others were slowly rid- 
ing away. Suddenly the Brown 
Bandit suffawed as at some huge joke. 
He reached in his pocket and hauled out 
the Black Sheep’s money, lazily, delib- 
erately. Peeling off bill after bill he 
began to count it slowly, tantalizingly : 

“One hundred—two hundred—three 
hundred—four hundred—And_  say,— 
pardner,” he interrupted himself, “I 
think Tu jist leave that there story 
o’ yourn along with yer—private and 
personal letters,” he snickered, “Jist fer 
a little remembrance, sorta a 

The Black Sheep, the veins big on 
his forehead and careless now of | con- 
Sequences, sent his “remembrances” per- 
ditionward. He gulped with the ache 
to snatch his coveted money out of 


those ungrateful brown paws if he died- 


for it, snatch it and send it on home 
to thin brave little Celia and lame young 
Michael who needed it so—to snatch it 
murderously, if need be, from this fas- 
cinating brown ingrate who rubbed in 
the agony of his loss by counting slowly, 
slowly: 

“Seven hundred, eight hundred, 
hundred—oh, ye’re perfectly welcome 
fer the remembrance,” grinned the 
Brown Bandit affably, “Y’ see pard- 
ner, honest ’tain’t much to do. By 
rights, we’d orter be givin’ you back all 
whut we took away becuz you—are a 
sorta pardner—sorta like af 

But the Black Sheep wasn’t listening. 
As the Brown Bandit stood by the door 
ready to make off with his money, all 
the pathetic, shabby, ragged clothes of 
Celia’s starved young girlhood fluttered 
before the Black Sheep’s eyes, all the 
pathetic little make-shifts trooped be- 
fore him, all her squeaky shoes were 
playing in concert, all the things she 
had “done without” because of him were 
there. His mind was following her viy- 
idly down to her grave where they 
would put her away at last a cheated, 
eee worn-out old maid because of 

im. 

“Twenty-eight hundred, twenty-nine 
hundred, three thousand—k-rect es 
singsonged the Brown Bandit’s voice 
cruelly through the haze of remorseful 
pain. 

Suddenly something thumped at the 
Black Sheep’s feet. It was the Brown 
Bandit’s big revolver. With scarlet face 
the Black Sheep saw it was broken and 
harmless, realized he had been made to 
submit with a wrecked toy his fool 
imagination had magnified into—His 
eyes blazed anew as the bandit guffawed 
again in pure, fiendish delight at his 
joke. His muscles knotted harder with 
the effort to free himself and fight. 


nine 


Ane then—again something thumped 
on the floor at the Black Sheep’s feet 
—a long, white something that spilled at 
his very toes, his letters, his story and 
his three thousand dollars in bills. 

Panting the Black Sheep relaxed in 
amazement. Panting, he stared dazedly, 
stupidly, at the Brown Bandit, at the 
floor, at the Brown Bandit again. A 
long, Jong look passed between them—a 
look in which the Brown Bandit’s dev- 
ilish, twinkling eyes, above unsmiling 
lips, danced and teased and tried to 
make him understand—and remembered 
—remembered royally an old, kind 
friend, a favor done, remembered affec- 
tionately though the lips stayed silent 
on the point, stayed grim. Finally 

“It’s only yur share I was a-talkin’ 
about—pardner,” chuckled the Brown 
Bandit’s voice suddenly from beside his 
horse without. “We’re sports, we are. 
We kin afford to be. An’ besides we— 
owe it to ye—honest we do, secin’ as 
it wus you an’—you an’ that there prize 
outlaw story o’ yourn we read whut 
told us how to—ho-old up a —block- 
system train—jist exactly vid 
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Dont neglecta Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 


Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. 
It has all the healing properties of 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
butnoneof the unpleasant features. 


Musterole is not messy to apply 
and without the blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle 
take down the little white jar of 
Musterole from the bathroom 
shelf and rub the ointment gently 
over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it pene- 
trates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lum- 
bago, coughs and colds are all 
symptoms that call for Musterole. 


Order Musterole today from 
your druggist. 35c and 65c in 
jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


The New Member of the O-Cedar Family 


Fine for furniture— 
Wonderful for floors— 
Great for automobiles. 


Sold under positive guarantee to give 


perfect satisfaction or money refunded. 
50c to $2.50 Sizes 
At All Dealers 
Channell Chemical Co., 


Toronto - London - Paris - 


Chicago 
Cape Town 


LASLACH, 


“How the elusive perfume of Lablache takes 
me back! Grandmother’s lightly powdered 
cheek—M other’s dimpled chin—and home.”’ 
Fifty years of dainty custom—three generations 
have established Lablache 

as the finishin jb to 

well- 


the toilette o 
groomed women. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Creat, 506e. 
a box of druggists or 


by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CoO. 
French Perfumers. Dept.49 


125 Kingsten St., Boston, Mass. 


How To Compose Songs 
& Hymns Write for free pamphlet show- 


ng the enjoyment and profitin 


this fascinating profession. Nearly everybody gets 
a musical idea occasionally which might be 
oped into a great popular hit. 
ideas down on paper. 
simple lessons. 
Write for free pamphlet. 


M. L. 
Office WW-61, 596 


evel- 
Learn to put your 
Anybody can learn ina few 
Previous “hess not necessary. 
No obligation. 
UINN CONSERVATORY 
olumbia Rd., Boston 25, Mass. 
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Coho POSTMAN’S WHISTEE 


Woman’s World 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 


VERY woman has a 
EB favorite Sunday (or 
company) dinner 
menu—a certain meal she 
likes to prepare and which 
she does exceptionally well. 
Perhaps yours is topped off 
with a delicious shorteake and is therefore, seasonable 
only in Spring, or perhaps it is something that is ap- 
propriate only for Winter or Fall. 
3ut whatever the time of year to which it is adapted, 
send it in to us together with accurate recipes for each 
dish used and if available we will gladly send you our 
check for one dollar. More than one menu may be 
submitted if desired. 


The Tostman’s Whistle wants fifty-two menus, onev?F 


for each Sunday of the year and for the best fifty-two 
menus received one dollar each will be paid. Economy, 
nutrition, palatability and convenience are the points 
on which the menus will be judged. Specify the time 
of year for which your menu is intended and send it 
in to the Postman’s Whistle, Woman’s World, before 
January 30, 1923. 


“Main Street” Prize Letters 

Again it has been demonstrated that Woman’s 
World readers keep in touch with current literature 
and that they have decided opinions on the things they 
read. Our offer on the November Postman’s Whistle 
Page of ten cash prizes for the best letters on Main 
Street by Sinclair Lewis evoked such a flood of really 
excellent comment that we were unable to limit the 
number to ten winners and have therefore sent prize 
checks to the following twenty. 


Names of the Twenty Prize Winners 


Mrs. L. W. Bartholomew, Ill. Mrs. E. A. Hill, Jr., Ky. 

Mrs. Paul Millard, Wis. Mrs. E. W. Haynes, Calif. 
Nok. P;. Wis. Gresham Amon, Pa. 

Camille Spaeth, Ill. Mrs. L. H. Wright, Georgia 
Mrs. S. E. Pugh, Mo. Mrs. H. C. S., Lansing, Mich. 
Margaret Glasgow, Pa. Virginia McDonald, Ala. 
Mrs. Louis Johnson, Ind. Mrs. H. P. Craig, Neb. 

Mrs. Carl J. Tiller, Minn. Mrs. Leola Park, Calif. 
Zelda F. Melton, Mrs. Mildred Wilson, Kans. 
Jessie V. Mealy, Wis. Mrs. H. A. D., Nebr. 


Candy Recipes Contest 
Winners of the candy recipe contest also announced 
in November have not as yet been determined. Deci- 
sions in many instances are close, but the winners 
will be selected in time for announcement in February 
Woman’s World.—THE Epirors. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 
“Why do you keep staring at my hat, dear?” asked 
the caller of the hostess’ little daughter. 
“Well, mother said it was a perfect fright,” said the 
youngster, ‘fan’ I was waitin’ to see if it would scare 
me, but it don’t.” Mrs. J. V., Nebraska. 


Relationship 

When I married the widow she had a grown up 
stepdaughter. My father came to see me of course, 
and being a widower, he fell in love with my step- 
daughter and married her. My father therefore be- 
came my son-in-law and my stepdaughter became my 
mother beeause she had married my father. ; 

In due time my wife had a son, who 
was, of course, my father’s brother-in- 
law, and my unele, for he was the 
brother of a stepdaughter, remember, 
also my father’s wife who was my step- 
daughter also had a son who was my 
brother and at the same time my grand- 
child for he was the son of my step- 
daughter. Now my wife was my grand- 
mother because she was my father’s 
mother. I was therefore 
my wife’s husband and 
grandson. As a husband of 
a person’s grandmother is 
his grandfather I was my 
own grandfather. Think 
this out.—H. M. Hyman, 


‘Just*keep’ona- prayin>* 


By and For Our Subscribers 


On this page each month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. Ideas, experiences 
jokes, helpful suggestions on housewifery and kindred subjects, all will be welcomed. The Editors. 


Just Keep On 
Just keep on a livin’ 
And keep on a givin’, 
And keep on’a tryin’ to smile, 
Just keep on a singin’, 
A trustin’ an’ a clingin’, 
To the promise of an afterwhile, 
For the sun -goes up. and the sun goes down, 
And the-morning follows night: 
There’s‘a’ place to rest, 
Like -a mother’s breast F 
And a'time when‘things come right. 
Just keep on believin’ - : 
An’ a‘hidin’, all’ your grievin’?: 
And' keep on*a-tryin’ to ‘cheer, - ; : ne = 


f 


‘A lovin’ an’ a sayin’ 
The things that we love to hear. 

For the tide goes in and the tide goes out, 
And the dark will all turn bright, 

There’s a rest from the load, 
And an end to the road, 

An’ a place where things come right. 

ANON. 
That Obnoxious Smell 


The smell of onions can be removed from a sauce 
pan or frying pan, by placing a little oat meal in the 
pan and putting it on the fire until the meal scorches. 
Wipe out with damp cloth.—Clara Rishoff, Minn. 


Towel Edge 


Double across end of towel—Turn. 

2nd row—Two chains, one treble in the first and 
second doubles—two chains and skip two doubles— 
one treble in the next three doubles. Repeat across 
and turn. i 

8rd row—Five chains—three trebles in the next 
space—two chains—three trebles in the next space— 
Repeat across—turn. 

4th row—Two chains—one treble—one chain—one 
treble (five in all with one chain between) two chain 
fasten with a double in the next spaee—two 
chain—one treble—one chain—one treble—(five in all 
—Repeat across—Turn. ) 

5th row—Edge—A loop of four chains—fasten be- 
tween each treble and a loop of four chains—fasten 
with double each side of double between clusters.— 
E. C., Ind. 


Save Your Egg Shells 


Broken egg shells are invaluable for clarifying, 
dripping and cleaning bottles. They will also cause 
coffee to settle and be clear. 

Mrs. S. L. HELM, Wis. 


Hopes For a Change 

The weary and pallid little man entered the drug 
store. ‘Do you keep Rixie’s Reviver?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the druggist. 

“Give me six bottles for my wife!” 

“Tried all other remedies without success?” said 
the druggist, conversationally. 

“No; she aint ill at all, but I saw in the adver- 


tisement where a woman wrote, after taking six bot- 
‘I am a different woman!’” . 
BWUNICE Canoon, Ind. 


tles, 


Ink Stain Remover 

This is certainly the best 
thing I have ever tried. Sat- 
urate the stain in coal oil 
then rub on plenty of laun- 
dry soap then put on per- 
oxide. Let it lie ten min- 
utes, and wash in the usual way. I am afraid it 
will take the color out of colored dresses so try on 
small piece first, but it sure works on white goods.— 
C. M. L., Kansas. 
, Filled Cookies 


1 cup sugar Cream all together 

% cup butter % cup sweet milk ing powder 

1 egg : 3 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Roll thin. Put them in the pan. Place a tea- 


spoon of filling on the center of each cookie. 
Do not let filling come to edge of cookie. Place 
another cookie on top. Pinch both together and bake. 
Filling 


% cup raisins, % cup walnut % cup cold water 
figs or dates meats, chopped’ 1 tablespoon flour 


Stir all together; cook till thick in double boiler. 
Cool before using. 

Dissolve red cinnamon drops in a boiling sirup of 
sugar and water. Have ready large firm apples, 


2 teaspoons bak- 


peeled, cored and sliced through the center crossways. ~ 


Drop these in the red sirup and keep boiling and 
turning until they are red and transparent. 
earefully with skimmer. When cool, place on lettuce 
leaves with small end up. Fill centers with chopped 
celery and nuts. Put one tablespoon of mayonnaise 
dressing mixed with whipped cream on top and if 
desired garnish with maraschino cherries. 

Mrs. A. L. Gitt, Mich. * 


And No Wonder 


There was a young person named Ned, 
Who dined before going to bed, 
On. lobster and ham 
And salad and jam, 
And when he awoke he was dead. 
—A. L. Field, Indiana. 


News From Sudsville 


Mrs. Mulligan—‘An’ did yez know that Mrs. 
Murphy is sick? For a week past she do be afther 
a-hoverin’ between life an’ death.” 

Mrs. O’Brien, (arms akimbo, heaving a sigh)— 
“Och ye don’t tell me. Bedad thin she’s a lucky cra- 
tur. I’m that tired meself, I can just see how gran’ 
it would be to lay on the flat of me back a whole 
wake wid nothin’ to do but “hover.”—Mrs. G. A. 
Peoria, Il. 

Walnut Pie 

One cup sugar, yolks of two eggs, two tablespoons of 
flour. Mix flour with sugar. One-half cup milk, one- 
half cup cream. Cook filling then add one teaspoon 
vanilla and one cup chopped walnut meats last. Bake 
a rich crust and fill. Use whites of eggs for meringue. 

Mrs. SHERMAN BRADLEY, Mo. 


A Stitch in Time 
When children’s or adult’s winter underwear is new, 
before it is worn stitch around each buttonhole twice 
on the sewing machine and the buttonholes will not 
stretch and will stay buttoned till the 
garment is worn out.—Mkrs. W. C. 


The Retort Sincere 

Mrs. Clare had been entertaining a 
ealler and her young son had embar- 
rassed her greatly by his unruly conduct. 

When the caller departed his mother 
took him to task for misbehaving. 

“T don’t know what Mrs. Smith will 
think,” she said. 

“Oh, don’t worry about 
that, she’s got a little boy 
of her own,” replied the 
young hopeful. 

Mrs, A. C. W., Ohio. 
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“I made it 
all myself” 


—— 


Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


These tablets are the richest 
known natural food source of 
an element necessary to nutri- 
tion; they supplement your 
regular food and help you util- 
ize its full value. Asa tonic to 
stimulate the appetite and im- 
prove digestion, these tablets 
have been prescribed by phy- 
sicians and taken by thou- 
sands. For sale at all drugstores. 


Send for 
descriptive circular WW-1 


Every girl should learn 
how to make good bread 
as the foundation of her 
home cookery training. 


The proper preparation of food is now 
considered one of the most important 


things young girls should know. 


The girl who knows how to make good 
bread finds most other cooking easy. 


The secret of making good bread lies in 
using good yeast — Yeast Foam. 


Ask our expert what you want to know about bread making. Hannah L, Wessling, 
formerly bread expert, Department of Agriculture, will be glad to answer any ques- 
tion about flour, yeast, temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 


Magic Yeast 
Yeast Foam 


—yjust the same 

except in name 
Package of 5 cakes ~ 
at your grocer—10# 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1734 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send free booklet, ‘‘The Art of Baking Bread” 


Ne ame. 


Ae Address 


yo must often envy the children their wonder- 
ful way of dropping off to sleep—almost the 
instant their heads touch the pillow. 


Are you as sure of a good night’s sleep as they 
are? Or is coffee making trouble for you—keeping 
you awake at night and making you grow old too 
soon by continuous over-stimulation from the 
caffeine it contains? 


If you want to enjoy sound, restful sleep and 
freedom from “nerves,” stop coffee and tea, and 
drink healthful Postum instead. 


hen bedtime 
comes around 
are you certain of a good nights sleep é 


Postum is a delicious and satisfying hot drink 
that tastes much like coffee. But as Postum is made 
from wheat and contains no caffeine whatever it is 
absolutely harmless for young or old at any time of 
day or night. 


Order Postum from your grocer today. Serve it 
as your mealtime beverage instead of coffee or tea, 
and see how much better you will sleep, and how 
much better you will feel. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) prepared 
instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. Postum 


Cereal (in packages) for those who prefer to make the drink while 
the meal is being prepared; made by boiling fully 20 minutes, 


i POSTUM 


A BEVERAGE 


my, ‘ 
| ong 7 Sifferent parts of Wheet 


\ BATTLE CREEK, Mich.,US 


Po PANLFACT URL BR by 
stum Cereal Company. 
Qo —LEL_WEIGHT E:GHT oUNeES 
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POSTUM for Satisfaction «Health 


There's a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan 


small portion of Molasses Hee 
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WOMANS WORLD 


MAY,1923 & TEN CENTS A COPY 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN SUMMER NEEDLEWORK IN FULL COLOR 


The rug on the floor is pat- 
tern No. 378. The 6 x* 9 
foot size costs only $8.10. || 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


This Gold Seal (printed in dark green 
on a gold background) is pasted on all 
genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
and Floor-Covering. Look for it. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x9 feet $8.10 9x 9 feet $12.15 
7% x 9 feet 10.10 9x 10% feet 14.15 
9x 12 feet $16.20 


The rug illustrated is made only in the five large sizes 
The small rugs are made in patterns to harmonize 


with it. 

114 x 3 feet $ .60 3x 4% feet $1.75 
3 x3feet 1.25 3x6 feet 2.25 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South 


and west of the Mississippi are higher than 
those quoted. Canadian prices are also higher. 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicage San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Montreal 


**T’ll be right out, Bob— 
everything’s all cleaned up’’ 


On hot summer days particularly, housewives 
appreciate the easy-to-clean quality of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs. One short minute with a damp 
mop and their colorful, sanitary surface is 
spotlessly clean. 


These beautiful rugs, with their smooth 
‘enamel”’ surface do not stain or absorb dirt or 
spilled things. All their life they look as well as 
the day they were laid. They cling to the floor as 
though they were part of it; never curl or “kick 
up” at the edges or corners. 


€ 


Women prefer these easy-to-clean rugs through- 
out the house to dust-collecting woven carpets 
and rugs. There are beautiful patterns for every 
room —from simple tile designs to exquisite 
Oriental motifs. Be sure to see them. 


Gold Seal 
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Lilac Time 
It is the season now to go 
About the country high and low, 
Among the lilacs hand in hand, 
And two by two in fatryland. 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


w===s|HOUGH years may dim the sight and 
Gea passing winters leave their snow upon the 
4 Kskeg§] hair, the fragrance of lilacs in moonlight 
N_VE%\3i will forever recall the days when love was 
young and life was in perpetual Spring. 

We may have lost all faith and -hope, 
another hand may have received the fruits for which we 
long had toiled, yet who is there so bruised and beaten 
that he does not cherish in some secret chamber of his 
heart the memory of blossom-scented, moonlit nights 
when laughing eyes looked up into his own? 

It must have been lilac time when Leander swam the 
Hellespont and Romeo braved the wrath of Capulet to 
hear the music of his sweetheart’s voice. 


The Grand Army of the Republic 


ITH the exception of a few belated stragglers 

here and there the Grand Army of the Republic 
that marched triumphantly up Pennsylvania Avenue in 
April, 1865, is now eneamped in the cemeteries that dot 
ten thousand hills—and already their deeds clutter up 
the pages of history in a series of battles and dates that 
befog the minds of their grandchildren. 

The Grand Army will pass, as men have passed since 
the beginning of time, but the cause for which they 
fought and bled, the principle of right for which they 
died, must endure as a living memorial to their valor 
and as a blessing to the generations that their eyes 
have never seen. 

Power, fame, greed, hate have ever lured men to risk 
their lives inj the lists of war, but never until Lincoln 
sent out his eall for volunteers had an army willingly 
marched to battle for that from which they could not 
hope to gain. It is not floral wreaths or empty homage 
that such men would ask from us who have succeeded 
them. It is our privilege and our duty this Memorial 
Day to take up the standard where they laid it down 
and to consecrate ourselves anew to the furtherance of 
the ideals of right and justice that are our priceless 
legacy from them. 

We might control the commerce of Christendom and 
make the entire world pay golden tribute to our enter- 
prise, yet if we sit smugly by while the rest of humanity 
breaks itself to pieces at our doorstep we will have cast 
aside the moral and spiritual leadership which is our 
heritage from the past and will have brought to naught 
the sacrifice that these men so bravely made. For 
“what shall it profit a man” (or a nation, either) “if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
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Ingrowing Imagination 

MAGINATION has spanned continents, made presi- 

dents, told bedtime stories and killed men and women 
long before their time. When functioning normally it is 
the torch bearer to progress and the closest approach 
of the human mind to the infinite. Keep it directed up- 
ward and outward and it is mankind’s greatest blessing, 
but let it get turned inward and a train of troubles 
follows in its wake. 

Morbidity, melancholy, cowardice; even dyspepsia, 
anaemia and a lot of other physical ills, are directly 
traceable to imagination when it grows in instead of 
out and feeds upon the mind that it was intended to 
nourish. And all the homeopaths and allopaths and 
osteopaths in creation can’t help you, either! 

Next time you find things at sixes and sevens and 
troubles lined three deep across your pathway, put on a 
comfortable old pair of low heeled shoes and get out in 
the open. You'll see women chatting over the back- 
fences; birds singing as they build their nests, fleecy 
clouds wheeling through an azure sky and a thousand 
good and substantial reasons for rejoicing that you are 
alive. 

Just remember that troubles decrease in size with 
your distance from them, that most of them are the 
result of an ingrown imagination anyway, and that a 
good brisk walk in the out-of-doors, if it doesn’t en- 
tirely remove them, will enable you to conquer them 
when you get back home again. 
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New Features in June 


HROUGH her short stories and published novels the 

name of Edith Barnard Delano has come to sym- 
bolize all that is finest and best in American literature. 
Her work in the past has appeared almost exclusively 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal and Pictorial Review, 
where her narrative skill and literary craftsmanship 
won her an enviable place among the leaders of her 
profession. 

It is, therefore, with considerable pride, and moreover, 
in accordance with Woman’s World's established policy 
of providing only the best for its readers, that we an- 
nounce a new series of intimate character sketches and 
“wayside tales’ in which Mrs. Delano paints with all 
the color of which words are capable, portraits of people 
she has known and loved—tlittle lonely grandmothers 
whom the rush of years has left behind, courageous 
mothers struggling with a smile against the currents of 
adversity, city waifs left to their own devices or thrown 
upon the motherless care of the state—in fact, all the 
bruised and broken-winged creatures of society to whom 
her quick sympathy goes out. 

It is Mrs. Delano in a new and more lovable role 
than ever before—a role in which pathos, flashes of wit 
and kindly humor throw new light upon the genius 
which is hers. “Grandma,” the first of these sketches, 
will appear in the June issue of Woman’s World. 


Subscribers’ Recipes in Color 


ESIRABLE as are the savory recipes of culinary 
experts, it is interesting to know what other mothers 
and wives with problems similar to yours are serving 
their families in the cities and towns and farms of the 
country. And so, beginning with the June issue, 
Woman’s World will present in full color each month a 
page of subscribers’ recipes—dishes which because of 
their economy and palatability are favorites in the 
homes of Woman’s World readers. 
Aside from the thrill of seeing your own pet recipe re- 
produced in color, we believe this new page will add 
much to the interest and helpfulness of Woman’s World. 


Miriam Clark Potter and the 
Inspiration of Her Stories 


F SUCH materials as dream tissue, fleeey cloud lin- 

ings and rainbow tints, Miriam Clark Potter has 
woven with supreme artistry a new series of children’s 
stories, the first of which is presented on page forty- 
eight of this issue of Woman’s World. 

Much as she tells them to her own children, Mrs. 
Potter has set down these delightfully imaginative 
sketches for the entertainment of the boys and girls in 
the more than a million homes that Woman’s World 
enters—for, she says, ‘Children are alike the world 
over, and what interests mine will interest yours.” 

Mrs. Potter is a middle western woman, a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, and aside from being a 
welcomed contributor to such juvenile magazines as St. 
Nicholas, Youth’s Companion and Little Folks, is the 
author of numerous popular volumes of children’s 
rhymes and stories. We know you will like the new 
children’s page and we commend it to you without 
reservation. 
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HIS is the month of May—the 
month when one whole day is 
set aside to specially honor the 
mothers of men—and women. And 
did you ever stop to think that every 
mother in this world is somebody’s 
grown-up daughter? And that shevis 
a good or bad mother according to 
what lies back of her? Or what a 
tremendous influence mothers have on 
the finished product that is finally an 
adult daughter? Or how she exposes 
her habits of thought and life through 
that daughter? For daughters are 
more often mirrors of mothers than mothers realize or 
concede. Naturally imitative, mother is the only pattern 
a girl has until she reaches her teens, and however indi- 
vidual she may become afterward, the things she aped in 
infancy will cling to her throughout life, more or less. 
Consequently, daughters are double responsibilities, not 
only because they belong to the sex that dares not deviate, 
but because they are so dependent on the example set 
them. 

In these days of superlative freedom for the young, 
people like to say that girls are real crosses, especially 
at the age when they are as coltish as boys, sometimes 
more headstrong, and with so much more at stake. But 
it seems to me if a daughter is a cross, if she fails to 
be a real comfort and companion, it isn’t her fault for 
she didn’t start out that way. ‘The very flapper whose 
misdeeds are held up as a horrible example of how bad 
& modern girl can be, is the fault of mothers, mothers 
lacking the backbone to make a concerted stand against 
her nonsense; an- army of mothers who didn’t put their 
respective feet down soon enough, were too fond, too 
frail or too foolish, who failed, somehow to keep close 
enough to their daughters to give them ideals to safe- 
guard them properly, or who set an example, themselves, 
of worldliness, frivolity and looseness to the very child- 
ren they wring futile hands over—too late. God never 
made a finer thing than a good, sane, sensible mother. 
But these days she needs also to be broadminded, tol- 
erant, unselfish and intelligent if she wants her daughter 
to acquire by precept and absorption those finer gifts 
that have little to do with the flapper at her worst. 


N GROWING up, a girl needs a well-balanced mental, 

.physical and spiritual development and too much em- 
phasis: cannot be laid on the value of sensible dress, good 
reading, healthy pastimes and certain accomplishments 
she is entitled to. A girl child is pathetically sensitive 
to surroundings, emotions, influences, easily swayed from 
the beginning. Her wish to attract, to be loved, to in- 
gratiate and please is born in her. No sane mother will 
frown down that instinct for it is valuable—guided 
rightly. She won’t limit, prohibit or inhibit it. It’s 
the perverted desire to please that is back of the naughty 
little flapper’s wish to shock—she must attract attention, 
somehow, you see. The thoughtful mother recognizes 
this and gives her daughter all the accomplishments she 
ean afford so her wish to please may find healthy ex- 
pression. She will teach her daughter to make the most 
of those accomplishments, too, but she won’t overlook 
the fact that well-cooked meals, neat rooms, mended 
clothes, cleanliness and a sense of responsibility are even 
higher accomplishments than vocal warblings, dancing or 
five-finger exercises, 

And in the matter of dress, the sane mother will be sane 
but not too awfully sane. She'll insist on sensible cloth- 
ing but not too awfully sensible. She’ll use her imagina- 
tion and remember, perhaps with a blush or two, her 
own youth. She’ll take into consideration the poignant 
agony of spirit a young girl suffers who feels gawky and 
odd, and that poise and social assurance come with the 
gense of being well and properly dressed. There is 
always a happy medium to strike in the dress question 


How they mirror mothers’ faults and virtues. 
amusements, associations and reading aid in building 
character. What makes the modern “‘flapper”’ wish to shock? 


A Department for Parents 


at Mother Thinks 


About Our Daughters 


and a little thought ean make clothes conservative enough 
to be sensible and yet good-looking and in style. A 
girl is entitled to pretty things just as she is to her 
sentimentality and romance—trying as they are at times 
—and her dreams. Unfortunately, the difference fre- 
quently between mother’s ideas of sensible dress and 
daughter’s is exactly one generation—and daughter has 
to wear the garments. Clashes of will, bitter recrimina- 
tions and tears result over what ought to be a simple, 
happy part of family life. A little tact and sympathetic 
understanding on mother’s part would not only obviate 
all this but develop a way to train daughter to buy 
wisely. Tastes differ, and just because a girl does have 
to wear her clothes herself, it’s only just that she should 
like them, and even when very young she should be given 
some latitude and her selections should be respected, un- 
less they are too extreme, too expensive or immodest. 
Then, and then only, should mother refuse to give an inch 
in her opposition. Selecting her own things helps develop 
a girl’s discrimination and her very mistakes in buying 
will be lasting lessons to her, experience being the best 
teacher here also, as elsewhere. Besides, a gir] will learn 
to love to plan her clothes first, before purchase, with 
the mother who is reasonable and who hasn’t shaken her 
daughter’s faith in her by being what seems to her a 
stubborn old fogy without a mite of style. 


OOKS, books and more books should surround the 
growing girl, good books and magazines; stories to 
fire her imagination, uplift her spirits, awake her better 
nature. Nothing shapes the character like the silent 
preaching of good books and stories, nothing is so broad 
an edueator, nothing means more to the young than 
plenty of reading of the right sort. And, incidentally, 
nothing clogs mental digestion or has such lasting ill 
effects as a steady diet of slush, especially in a girl’s 
formative, impressionable period. Nothing upsets her 
so, emotionally, as reading silly trash which gives her 
young mind perverted ideas of life, love, people’s be- 
havior and what is the clever and aceepted thing. 
Healthy pastimes should be stressed not only because 
they build up a somewhat invisible thing called health, 
but because they mean bright eyes, rosy cheeks, virile, 
glossy hair, sound teeth, good skins, contentment of 
spirit, joyousness and the good disposition that perfect 
animal health inspires. A little vanity won’t hurt if it 
helps a girl take care of herself, any more than a little 
praise will, if it spurs her to better effort. Moreover, 
if a girl grows up with the sane, matter-of-course knowl- 
edge that her body is the chalice holding the future, she 
will subconsciously want to guard her health, herself, 
for the sake of those children-to-be some day, especially 
if she realizes, when older, the wonder and dignity of 
motherhood. She will, in short, prepare, her whole life, 
for its fruition and prepare knowingly, though not too 
eonsciously, and this is most certainly her right and 
privilege and should never be denied her. 


NDEED, I cannot pity enough the poor little girl who 
is not thus prepared and who blunders into wifehood 
and motherhood utterly uninformed nor can I blame her 
mother sufficiently. She should be made to behold the 


How dress, to 


protecting — her. 


Woman’s World 


If thy daughter marry well, thou nast found a 
son, if not, thou hast lost a daughter —Quales. 


aggregate suffering of the appalling 
numbers of young martyrs who have 
gone into life’s biggest experiences 
unfortified because false modesty pro- 
hibited a sensible, frank talk from 
mother about what they were facing, 
what they must expect and how to 
take care of themselves. It is hard 
understand just why so many 
mothers will avoid such conversations 
when they not only properly prepare 
girls for marriage and motherhood, 
but would let.the adolescent see just 
why her mother is so ‘fussy’ about 
Just the knowing would often make 
tractable girls of those who rebel against what seem 
unjust rulings, because they don’t understand. 

An amazing number of girls marry without a definite 
idea of what marriage means or with an astounding 
amount of misinformation harmful if not disastrous, 
because they dare not broach the subject to their 
mothers and their mothers lack the courage to speak 
to them. If, in addition, they have grown up. with 
mothers who shudder at motherhood, treat it as if it 
were something to be ashamed of, commiserate and 
regret it, or worse still, show anger and contempt for it, 
what chance have they to enter marriage shod with the 
flame of joy at normal mating and the sane, sweet 
anticipation of babies. Their minds, by influence, have 
already been warped and though they marry ignorantly 
they also marry determined to avoid motherhood by fair 
means or foul, because they fear it, dread it, hate it or 
scorn it—all of which are abnormal and unnatural atti- 
tudes for the female of the species. More than that they 
are wrong, and unnecessary. A mother who has kept 
her daughter’s confidence, has gradually educated her 
through the years. 


GIRL is a delicate, sweet, shy, complex thing, but 

she is always trusting. She expands and confides 
under Jove, faith, sympathy, understanding. She is 
equally reticent and secretive if rebuffed or uninvited. 
Her confidence in her mother should begin with her 
first breath and be kept at all hazards, unbetrayed, un- 
abused. The girl who grows up with unimpaired 
confidence in her mother will come to look upon her as 
a dear and trusted chum. She will share everything 
with her, even love affairs, love letters and confidences 
about marriage, so that last minute talks will not be 
necessary. Criticism, ridicule, contrary opposition, carp- 
ing, fault-finding or shutting herself away from her 
daughter is fatal to this relation. 

The mother- who keeps her daughter’s confidence is the 
one who is always tremendously interested, who refuses to 
be outwardly shocked, who doesn’t think things “silly,” 
who laughs and frolies and tells secrets herself. Through 
years of patient effort she establishes a bond that is almost 
nearer and dearer than all others and which makes all 
sorts of frank confidences and talks an easy, sensible, un- 
embarrassing possibility. It will also enable her to share 
her daughter’s friends, both male and female. They will 
trust her too, and she will know just where they go, 
what they are doing and how they behave. Surely noth- 
ing could be more important than this, for a girl’s 
companions cannot be too earefully chosen nor too eare- 
fully watehed. Fun, lots of good, wholesome fun, works 
with young folks, petting parties to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. And musie, light, warmth, welcome and a 
happy, interested mother ready to join in any fun afoot, 
will always attract “the crowd” home and home is the 
safest place for it. 

The daughter who is no more afraid to bring her young 
friends home than she is to confide and giggle over “silly” 
things with her mother, is apt to be a safe and happy girl 
and not in much danger of anything, even if her hair is 
bobbed and her skirts rather (Continued on page 33) 
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Nothing illustrates so well 
the VALUE that is built 
into a CLOTHCRAFT 
“5130” Standard Serge 
Suit as the Drenching Test 
pictured here. 


A “5130” Serge, taken at 
random from the racks, is 
drenched in water (no thun- 
derstorm ever did half so 
thorough a job!), removed, 
hung up to dry and pressed 
o++.. without the slightest 
change in color, shrinkage 
or loss of shape. 


Write for the new SERGE 
FOLDER showing samples, 
and telling of this astonish- 
ing test. 


2170 W. 53rd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Is there any reason why your husband shouldn’t be 


well-dressed when CLOTHCRAFT costs so little? 


This Spring, it costs a man only $27 
to be well-dressed! 

$27 is the price of aCLOTHCRAFT 
“5130” Standard Serge Suit.... the 
price from New York City to Los 
Angeles, in the Clothcraft Store in 
your town, and in nearly every other 
town in the country. 

Of course, you must not think of this 
“5130” Serge as “a $27 suit”. It is a 
Clothcraft Suit, priced at $27, which is 
altogether another story! 

For this reason: CLOTHCRAFT is 


worn by over 200,000 men each season 

. . made in the largest single clothing 
plant in America, buying the finest 
fabrics and findings in immense quanti- 
ties at lower prices, using the most eco- 
nomicalandscientific tailoringmethods 
...and turning all the savings thus 
made into a lower retail price! 

That is why that at $27, this famous 
“5130” Serge gives you the long wear, 
lasting good looks, style, and quality of 
materials that make it the national 
value of the season in men’s clothing, 


Offered in ‘‘5130” Blue, Gray or Brown Serge, at $27. Also, in Sport Models 
at $30. A heavier weight, “4130” De Luxe Serge, at $33. In fancy fabrics— 
worsteds or cashmeres—CLOTHCRAFT Clothes are priced from $25 to $40 
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How a healthy skin 


may be made sick 


Treat a healthy person like an in- 
valid and he soon decomes an invalid. 
Every doctor knows this. 


A normally healthy skin, treated 
as if it were sick, can be easily 
made sick. 
Most women have normal com- 
plexions. 


Yet some of them indulge in 
“treatments” and “methods” which 
any reputable physician would de- 
nounce as useless for a normal skin 
and positively dangerous for an 
unhealthy skin! 


Every woman naturally wants her 
complexion to be clear and soft. 


The highest medical authorities say that 
too much manipulation, ea and 
zealous ‘‘shocking’’ of the skin cells 
make the skin TENDER—4t is then no 
longer able to resist damaging influences; 
it breaks down under the strain and 
serious skin troubles often result. 

Simple, daily cleansing with Ivory 
Soap and warm water, followed 
by a dash of cold water, will keep 
your skin clear, soft and normal, 
render it proof against dust and 
weather, and cleanse it thoroughly, 


yet safely and gently. 


Ivory Soap cleanses safely and 
gently because it is pure, mild and 
white. It contains no dye, no 
medicaments, no strong perfume. 


It is made of the very finest in- 


Woman’s 


Mrs. Jollyco is very proud of a pair of beau- 
tiful appliqued bedspreads brought to her 
from Europe by Mrs. Latham. 

“Julia,” she is saying, “those spreads must 
be washed with Ivory Soap. I shall trust 
youto make sure of that.” 

“I was just getting a fresh cake for the 
laundress, Mrs. Jollyco,” says Julia, paragon 
of maids. 

Julia knows. She wouldn't think of hav- 
ing such delicately colored things washed 
with any soap but Ivory. 3 
And the same is true of Q 
all the fine embroideredand on: 
Jace pieces in the house. 
She knows Ivory is safe. 


World 


To remain clear and soft, her com- 
plexion must be able to resist dust 
and weather and other damaging 
influences of daily life. 


gredients. Asa soap for the toilet, 
bath and shampoo, it has never 
been excelled or successfully imi- 
tated. 


“Aw gee! Can’t you quit throwin’ ’at 
Ivory Soap around? Doggone it!” 

We sympathize deeply with Bobby 
Jollyco, because (back where you can’t 
see her) Pinky Parker, whose name is 
sweet to Bobby’s ears, looks on at his 
humiliation. 


But of course, Teewee naturally con- 
sidersall Ivory Soapas his own particular 
property, to do with as he chooses, 
whether in or out of the tub; that’s the 
way he’s been brought up. So while 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100 % PURE IT FLOATS 


he may be a source of occasional em- cms 
barrassment to Brother Bobby, he is 
highly satisfactory to his mother. 


“What!” exclaims President Jollyco. 
“Yes, sir,” says Miss Jump. “It’s no wonder the girls 
oh keep their hands clean. I thought you'd like to 
now. 


“Know! Of -course I'd like to know! Call Mr. 
Jimpson * * * Jimpson, hang it, sir, why do you dis- 
criminate against the girls in this office? Why don’t you 
provide Ivory Soap in their rest-room? * * * Well, please 
throw that stuff away and get some Ivory. IfI can have 
it, so can they * * * How’s that, Miss Jump?” 


“Oh, thank you, Mr. Jollyco. Our girls au like 
Ivory.” 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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The Earth and Everything 


A twentieth century romance—piquant, dashing, delightful 


EAN Renwick tossed 
her heavy, bobbed 
mane pridefully. “‘He’s 
plus perfect, Aunt 
Alicia,’ she stated. 
“Couldn’t suit me bet- 
ter if he’d been made 
to order.” 

dear, you haven’t promised 


E 


yourself— 

“Not yet! 
that he hasn’t asked me.” Jean hugged 
the older woman affectionately, albeit 


For the excellent reason 


vigorously. “But he will,” she added 
with confidence. 

Miss Alicia Ormsby gasped. “Jean 
dear, when I, was a girl it wasn’t con- 
sidered nice to be so—so—” 

“Now, Auntie, don’t pull that old 
stuff on me! You all did the best you 
could for yourselves. Your technique 
was different, that is all. More subtle, 
perhaps,-and less straightforward. To- 
day when a girl sees what she wants, 
she goes after it, right out in the open. 
Now what I want is Peter Van Leer. 
And,’ —her blue eyes gleamed deter- 
minedly— ‘I’m: going to have him.” 

Again Miss Ormsby gasped, and her 
slender, aristocratic shoulders quivered 
with ‘disapproval. “My dear, I see that 
I should have remained here with you 
after your mother—passed away.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t necessary! Daddy 
and I get along just tip-top. But I 
want to tell you more about Peter. He’s 
just tall enough, and straight, and has 
the most. gorgeous blue-black hair ever, 
and big, soulful dark eyes. Oh—boy!” 
Jean Renwick curled her small self up 
snugly in a big tapestry chair and 
closed her eyes reminiscently. ‘“He’s 
a prince, I’m telling you!” 

“Physical perfection is quite desir- 
able,” Miss Ormsby conceded, “but there 
are other things of more importance,— 
the young man’s family, his principles, 
—his—” 

“Oh, his family was hot stuff! His 
dad was a plutocratiec old bird, a judge, 
—Judge Van Leer. Sounds Rolls Royce 
enough, doesn’t it? And his mother was 
the daughter of a college prof. But 
I wouldn’t give a care if he was the 
son of the cook and the yard man. It 
wouldn’t bother me if he hadn’t any 
family, as in fact he hasn’t now. 
They’ve all—passed away,” she said 
with demure impertinence. 

“T’m very glad he eomes from good 
stock,” replied Miss Ormsby. “Judge 
Van Leer? The name has a familiar 
sound; but I can’t place it. What has 
young Mr. Van Leer told you of his 
parents and of his home life?” 

“Well, he never says much about his father; but he 
talks quite a bit about his mother. Brought a photo- 
graph of her up one evening. She had a wonderfully 
sweet face, soft light hair, a low forehead, mild blue 
eyes set far apart, and a contradictory nose and mouth 
that showed that she was no pepless wonder. Peter 
simply worshipped her. And he showed me a lot of 
views of his home, too,— a big, colonial house set in a 
regular wilderness of trees, American sycamores and 
fine old oaks. There was a tennis court and croquet 
grounds. Croquet grounds! What do you know about 
that, Aunt Alicia?’ A smile of good natured derision 
played over Jean’s small, regular features, and twisted 
the corners of her frankly rouged lips. 

“When I was a girl I was very fond of croquet,” 
replied Miss Ormsby stiffly. 


“YH, SURE, Auntie! Croquet was quite the smart 
thing then, like aeroplaning, carrying a flask, and 
smoking are now.” 

“Jean!” Miss Ormsby’s well corseted figure straight- 
ened, and her carefully marcelled gray head lifted in- 
dignantly at this outrageous comparison. ‘Jean, don’t 
tell me that—that you smoke!” Alicia Ormsby, daughter 
of a Presbyterian minister, president of the board of 
directors of the Presbyterian Home for Orphans, a wo- 
man with fifty-five earnest, exemplary, decorous years 
behind her, could not bring herself to mention a flask 
in connection with her young niece. 

“Dearest Auntie, what do you think that little bowl 


She moved over to the davenport and sat beside him 


By CORINNE HARRIS MARKEY 


Illustrations by J. G. Chenoweth 


and that long, slender cylinder innocently reposing on the 
tabouret by your side are?” 

Miss Ormsby picked up the tiny bowl of enamel on 
sterling silver, and examined it carefully. “It’s ex- 
quisitely made and very decorative; but of what use 
is it?” 


EAN uncurled her sturdy, woolen clad legs, placed her 

rubber heeled, oxford shod, young feet firmly on a Per- 
siam rug, shook down her skimpy blue frock embroidered 
in bright worsted as variegated as Joseph’s coat, and 
strode across the room. “It’s a nut set, Aunt Alicia. 
In this end of the cylinder the nut inserts a cigarette. 
The other end she places between her lips, puffs gently, 
inhales, blows a ring or two, then deposits the ashes in 
this convenient little receptacle.” 

For a few seconds Miss Ormsby was speechless; then 
in shocked tones she demanded, “Tell me that you don’t 
smoke vile cigarettes—that your father forbids it!” 

“In the bright lexicon of youth, dear Aunt, there is 
no such word as forbid. And Daddy, being a vastly in- 
telligent gentleman, knows it, Paula Allen is flitting 
about in The Follies, simply because her benighted 
father forbade her to do an interpretive dance at a 
benefit performance. And Freddy Nichols is chauffeur- 
ing for old Mrs. Evans because his pestiferous wasp of 
a dad not only refused Fred a car of his own, but for- 
bade his using the family bus. Can you picture—a 
Yale graduate, son of a bank president, driving a fussy 
old lady around to teas?” 


aay 


“Then you do smoke?” 

“T do not—even though the whole 
crowd is down on me. They think I’m 
lower than whale’s feed; that I have 
an ‘I’m holier than thou’ attitude, a 
disgusting, small town pose that ought 
to debar me from the society of decent, 
self-respecting people. They say it is 
the taint of the hicks in my blood—I 
spent the first year of my life in Far- 
rington, you know—they further say 
that you can take a person out of the 
country, but you can’t take the country 
out of a person, and many other equally 
sweet and comforting things.” 

Miss Ormsby was greatly agitated. 
The two hours since her arrival had 
been packed with distressing revela- 
tions. She gazed helplessly at Jean’s 
light, straight, short cropped hair, at 
her abbreviated dress, at the vivid 
splotches of rouge on her cheeks. What 
a combination of innocence and sophis- 
tication she was! At her age Miss 
Ormsby had been an elegant young lady, 
with her hair done elaborately and her 
skirts touching the floor. She had 
taught a class in Sunday School, sang 
in the choir, and served at church sup- 
pers. 

“Your young man, Mr. Van Leer, 
does he share these opinions with your 
friends?” she asked. 

“Peter! Not so you could observe it 
with the naked eye. He said that if 
he ever caught me smoking or drinking 
hooch, he’d beat my ears down.” 

“He’d do what?” 

“Beat my ears down; flatten my 
dome with a starting-crank.” 

*T gather that he does not approve 
of these—indulgences ; but what a crude 
way he has of expressing himself. He 
must be a very uncouth person. What 
is his business?” 

“Oh, he’s a lawyer, and a mighty 
successful one, too, I’m telling you! 
Head of his firm; handles the affairs 
of big concerns like Williams and Wil- 
liams; passes out legal advice to goofs 
ancient enough to be his grand-dads, 
old bewhiskered millionaires. He’s 
quick and keen and he works like the 
mischief.” 

“And he tells a young lady that he’ll 
beat her ears off?” 

“Down—not off, Auntie. Peter is 
all right. He has the dignity of a pope 
when he talks with old folks like you 
and dad; but after all you must remem- 
ber that he isn’t a hundred himself, and 
it’s a relief for him to get down to my 
mental level occasionally. I think that’s 
why he likes me. I’m restful, no strain 
on him to live up to my standard.” 

“Why, my dear!” expostulated Miss Alicia, in spite 
of herself. “What an admission! Don’t you want to 
inspire, to uplift, to ennoble the young man that you— 
that you—” 

“Not the tiniest bit in the world! He suits me ‘as 
is’ He would hate me like a pot of poison if I tried to 
improve him. Come on, let’s make ourselves beautiful, 
and then take a drive.” 

Miss Alicia Ormsby was one of those women in whom 
the maternal instinct is paramount. She outwitted the 
fate that denied her children of her own, by mothering 
the orphans of the Presbyterian Home: By virtue of 
being the president of the board of directors, and by 
contributing generously to the support of the institution, 
she had a voice in its management—a voice that she 
used. There were those who said that she ran the home, 
and they told the truth. 


T WAS Miss Alicia who hired every person connected 

with the orphanage, judging their fitness for the posi- 
tions not so much by their intelligence, their training, 
or their ability to perform their tasks, but by their 
fondness for children. She considered this the prime 
requisite. And it was she who fired an attendant for 
answering a little fellow’s query with, “Shut up; you 
ask too many questions.” She also discharged a sweet 
appearing kindergarten teacher for raising welts on the 
back of one of the youngsters. She insisted that the 
children be treated kindly and courteously. 

She inspected the food and superintended the prepara- 
tion of it. She snooped about the laundry. She in- 
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structed the scullion in the art of dishwashing. She 
thoroughly investigated the homes into which the children 
were adopted, and more than once took a child from its 
foster parents. Relentlessly she hounded the members 
of her church for funds. She procured expert medical 
attention for the children. She saw that they were well 
housed, well fed, well clothed, educated, and entertained. 

But she did more—she mothered them. Often she 
stayed up all night watching over a sick baby. The 
fretful, teething ones she rocked to sleep. She approved 
of rocking babies, no doubt because she liked to do it. 
She kissed hurt fingers and bumped heads. She was 
the referee in all childish disputes. And she taught 
them her philosophy. Long before the little tots could 
comprehend what it was all about she told them that 
“Ags a man thinketh in his heart so is he,” that “A 
man is literally what he thinks, his character being the 
complete sum of all his thoughts,” and “All that a man 
achieves and all that he fails to achieve is the direct 
result of his own thoughts.” She tried to inculcate in 
these little ones a mental attitude that would carry them 
successfully through life. She told them earnestly and 
impressively that they could do whatever they wanted 
to do; be whatever they wanted to be. - She had them 
say aloud, “We are good children. We are healthy 
children. We are happy children.” 

Miss Alicia believed that one could be what he wanted 
te be. Hadn’t she wanted more than anything else to 
be a mother? And wasn’t she a mother more fully, more 
gloriously than if she had married and been blessed with 
two or three children of her own? She thought so. 
These children of various nationalities, types, and tem- 
peraments, interested her, delighted her, and gave her 
plenty to do. Yes, Miss Ormsby ran the Presbyterian 
Orphans’ Home, and she ran it well. 

Having made themselves beautiful, Miss Ormsby and 
her niece drove downtown in Jean’s smart coupe. As 
they slowly threaded their way through the congested 
business district, Jean, espying Peter, raised her hand 
from the steering wheel and waved to him. 

“There he is, Auntie! There’s Peter! Isn’t he the best 
looking thing youever saw?” : 

Miss Alicia did not reply. She gazed in fascination at 
the handsome young man, who having: returned Jean’s 
greeting in kind, was now ceremoniously bowing to the 
older woman. 

“Get that? Get that flourish, Aunt Alicia? There’s 
nothing Gopher Prairie in Peter’s manner.” : 

During the rest of the drive Miss Ormsby was silent 
and preoccupied.. More 
than any person on earth 
she loved her niece. And 
under Jean’s amazingly 
frank admiration for Peter, 
Miss Alicia ~ discerned- a 
remarkable depth of feel- 
ing. The women of her 
family, Jean’s mother, her 
grandmother, and even 
Miss Alicia herself had all 
loved that way, with com- 
plete abandon, giving their 
regard wholly to one man. 
But only Miss Alicia had 
known the heartache that 
now threatened Jean, the 
unmitigated grief of a mis- 
placed affection. 

It was not until after 
dinner, when Jean was 
changing from one bizarre 
gown to another, prepara- 
tory to Peter’s coming, 
that Miss Ormsby spoke 
what was on hér mind. 
“Jean dear,” she began, “I 
want to tell you about a 
little fellow we brought up 
in the home.” 

Miss Renwick critically 
viewed herself in a mirror; 
then applied her lip stick. 
“Go to it, Auntie. How 
are your orphans, anyway? 
I forgot to ask.” 

“They are all quite well 
at present,” Miss Ormsby 


replied; then hesitated as 
though she scarcely knew oe 
how to continue. Finally 


she said, “I think Willie 
Jordan was the prettiest 
baby we ever had, and he 
grew up to be a fine looking boy.” 

“Dark or light?” queried Jean, arching her brows to 
a@ graceful curve with a pair of tiny tweezers 

“Dark—very dark, soft straight black hair and a 
clear olive skin.” 

“Like Peter's?” 

“Yes, like Peter’s.” Again Miss Ormsby paused. 

“Well, what about him?” Jean prompted. ‘“Where’d 
he come from?” 

“We never knew. He ecouldn’t have been more than 
two months old when he was left at the home, nameless, 
with merely a typewritten note saying that he was not to 
be adopted. That he was to live in the homé, be sent 
through high school and Knox College. That funds 
would be provided for his maintenance.” 

“Were they?” 


“Jean, you said tt would not make any difference tf Mr, 


“Yes, anonymously. We called him Willie Jordan.” 

“Nice name to wish on a defenseless infant.” 

“What's wrong with the name?’ Miss Alicia asked 
with asperity. She had selected it herself, after much 
deliberation. 

“Sounds punk, that’s all. JI’d have changed it if I 
had been the kid.” 

“He evidently has,” stated Miss Ormsby. Then, “He 
was the dearest little chap—bright as a dollar; but not 
very strong. We had to be careful of him and not let 
him play rough games. He was so active that we had 
a hard time keeping him quiet.” 

“Did he get. all_right?” 

“Yes, he steadily grew stronger. That was due largely 
to the power of suggestion. I had him repeat twice a 
day, at morning and-at night, ‘I am well. I am strong. 
I am a normal, healthy boy.’ ” 

“And then you made him sit around and play with 
dolls because he wasn’t strong. ‘Consistency, thou art 
a jewel,’”’ mocked Jean. 


ISS ALICIA ORMSBY flushed. “My dear, you 

don’t understand the law. First one must affirm 
that the desired condition is; then bend every effort to 
bring it about.” 

Jean closed one eye in a prodigious wink. 
work?” she asked flippantly. 

“Yes, it works. ‘Men do not attract that which they 
want, but that which they are.’ Willie Jordan did 
not become strong by wishing, but by affirming.” 

“Oh, I see,” Jean replied in totally unconvinced tones. 

“Of all the children I ever dealt with,” continued Miss 
Ormsby, “I think Willie had the keenest grasp of the 
truth. He showed such an interest. He was such an 
eager little fellow. ‘Miss Ormsby,’ he would ask, ‘Can 
I. have everything I want—a pony, and a gun, and a 
bicycle? And when I’m a man can I have a big house, 
and an automobile,.and a horse?” 

“And of course you told him that he could?” 

“Yes, I told him that ‘in all human affairs’ there were 
efforts and results, and that the strength of the effort 
was the measure of the result. That all possessions 
were the fruits of effort; that they were thoughts com- 
pleted; visions realized.’” i 

“How beautifully simple and clear! I’m sure he under- 
stood it.” : 

“Yes, I think he grasped the essential truth of the 
thought factor in achievement. He was a very bright 


“Does it 


- boy.” 


into 


“Well, I hope to tell you he was a Wise Willie, if 
he got anything out of that sort of chatter. What be- 
came of him?” 

“He was about fifteen when I had that breakdown. 
During the whole year and a half that I was in Cali- 
fornia I didn’t hear from the home. The doctor wanted 
me to be free from the eare and worry of the children. 
When I returned I was told that Willie had run away, 
and although they had advertised and tried in various 
ways, they had been unable to find him. ‘They were 
anxious to get in touch with him because an old gentle- 
man, Professor Bennett Hale, who was always much in- 
terested in the children, and especially in Willie, had 
died, leaving him all of his property.” — 

“H’m! And they never found him? I wonder what 
became of him?” 


a 
at 


Van Leer hadn't a family”. 


~ 


Woman’s World 

For several minutes Miss Alicia was silent, apparently 
lost in thought; then she said, “Jean, this afternoon 
you said that it would not make any difference to you 
if young Mr. Van Leer hadn’t a family, a background 
of respectability, of—” 

“T’ll tell the cockeyed world it wouldn’t! Peter doesn’t 
need credentials! He’s twenty-four carat! But what 
has that to do with the price of wheat?” 

“Pverything,” stated Miss Ormsby tensely. “Your 
aristocratic Peter Van Leer and my nameless foundling 
are one and the same person.” * 

The effect of this announcement on her niece was 
startling. Jean threw back her head and laughed 
heartily. “Really, Aunt Alicia, I hate to spoil your 
heart-interest movie story. I’d like to be the earpet 
tack magnate’s beautiful daughter, who marries the 
worthy young man from the orphans’ asylum! Love 
triumphant! All that hot dog stuff!” 

“My dear!’ Miss Ormsby’s voice shook with emotion. 
“My dear, this is no laughing matter. I recognized 
Willie Jordan this afternoon, and what is more, he 
recognized me.” 

“Don’t kid yourself, Auntie. He’d kow-tow to any 
old lady who happened to be with me. And another 
thing, I guess Peter does look like your Willie. One 
evening after the theatre when we were trying to oozé 
out of the lobby, a roughneck said loud enough that 
you could hear him in New York, ‘See that fancy dude, 
with the bobbed haired queen? 'That’s Willie Jordan. 
Me and him was raised together in a orphans’ home.’ 
Peter turned round and called, ‘Wait for me outside, 
brother.’ But when we got outside ‘brother’ was no- 
where to be seen. Peter was actually disappointed. I 
think he wanted to learn about this gink who locked so 
much like him. You see it’s just a case of strong re- 
semblance, Auntie.” 


M’‘ss ORMSBY arose and walked about the room, her 
mind filled with distressing thoughts. ‘There were 
the Renwicks and the Ormsbys, families of real worth 
and importance, possessed of wealth and social position. 
There was Jean, sheltered and protected, surrounded with 
beauty and love,—a headstrong, romantic girl. There 
was Willie Jordan, intelligent, lovable boy, nameless 
and deserted,— a runaway, an impostor. There was the 
attraction each had for the other. There was posterity. 
What should she do about it? What could she do? Her 
reflections were interrupted by a maid who announced 
Mr. Van Leer. 


Jean eagerly sprang to 
her -feet, her blue eyes 
sparkling with pleasure. 
“Come on, Auntie, and let 
Mme prove your mistake.” 

As they neared the bot- 
tom of the stairs Miss 
Ormsby whispered, “May 
I ask him if he is Willie 
Jordan?” 

“Sure you may, with my 

_ consent and blessing.” 

As the ladies entered the 
drawing room, Peter Van 
Leer stepped forward. 
“Hello, Jean,” he greeted; 
then extended his hand 
toward her aunt, “Miss 
Ormsby, don’t you remem- 
ber me? I’m Willie Jor- 
dan.” 

Jean Renwick’s expres- 
sive countenance was a 
veritable battleground of 
emotions. Surprise, cha- 
grin, indignation, love, and 
fear each struggled for 
supremacy. 

“Yes, indeed, I remem- 
ber you,” replied Miss 
Ormsby. “I recognized you 
this afternoon. I was just 
telling my niece about 


you.” 
“Oh, is Miss Ormsby 
your aunt?” Unabashed 


Peter turned to Jean. 

That young lady’s head 
was held high, her eyes 
flashed indignantly, and 
her face, under the rouge, 
was pale. “Yes, she is my 
aunt, my real aunt, my 

; mother’s sister. But who 
are you, Peter Van Leer, alias Willie Jordan, alias—” 

“That’s all, Jean. I'll explain now what I intended 
explaining later.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” interrupted Jean, furiously. “You 
deceived me! You lied to me!” Her voice went high and 
strident. “I won’t listen to any more!” 

“Yes, you will,” put in Miss Ormsby firmly. “You'll 
sit right down and listen to what Willie has to tell us. 
“Here,” she led the way to a davenport, “here, Willie, 
sit by me and tell me why you ran away from the home, 
and all that has happened to you since.” 

“Thank you.” Peter seated himself beside Miss Orms- 
by, while Jean, with an air of offended dignity, sank. 
into a rocker. : 

“T ran away the day of Professor Hale’s funeral,” 
Peter began. “You and he (Continued on page 16) 
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Man and the 


Mountain 


A Memorial Day tale of a romantic surrender in 


the twilight hours of life 
By HUGH PENDEXTER 


Drawing by C. M. Relyea 


S I write this I have only to lift my 
eyes to enjoy the spring-splashed sides 
of old Streaked Mountain. Once when 
a youngster I taught school near its 
foot. Those days were filled with brave 
thoughts. The future was stored up be- 
hind the mountain and from somewhere 
back of its gracious slopes slipped the 
eornucopias of pleasant possibilities. In that 
I was 
a millionaire in optimism. Today I’m back beneath the 
same beneficent influence, but jolted into a realization 
that half my life has flowed away without my dreams 
erystallizing into fact. But don’t think I blame the moun- 
tain. I disregarded its gentle admonitions in some way 
and wandered into wrong paths. It doesn’t matter; it’s 
enough to be back again. But in gazing after those re- 
ceding years, I behold the upturned faces of youth, all 
confidently gazing on the mountain. 

The home folks, I’ve discovered, often carry their 
trust in old Streaked very close to the Valley of the 
Shadow. A short time ago I heard old man Hubbard 
complacently remark, anent putting a bathroom into his 
story-and-a-half house, “Jest wait till my ship comes 
in. Then I'll show ye a washroom what is one.” 

Dear soul! His ship even then was weighing anchor, 
clearing for the last cruise. And so it goes. Children 
wide of eye, youth proud and assured of vision, the 
old, composed in their clairvoyance, season in and sea- 
son out, cast a knowing look at the rounded summit 
and are convinced many good things are stored up there 
for them. 

Jerd Fimmy’s lifelong draft on old Streaked’s good- 
natured indulgence was to be named commander of the 
Adnab G. Bean Post, G. A. R. When the post was 
young and its members numerous and stalwart, Jerd 
wasn’t seriously considered. In the argot of the neigh- 
borhood he was “held back” by a rakish, daredevil spirit ; 
for he had belonged to the Zouaves. Everyone else had 
been in the First, the Highteenth, the Twentieth, and so 
on, and was sustained by the respectability of prosaic 
numerals. Jerd had been a Zouave, the symbol of 
audacity and recklessness, something to admire and 
wonder at, a fruitful source of gossip and story-telling 
at the general store, but scarcely characterized by the 
dignity and solidity or repute which emanates front the 
First, Eighteenth, and the like. 

As Old Time made sallies from behind the mountain 
and the post shrank and grew weazened, Jerd took on 
something besides spectacular renown. Garrulous old 
men reminded each other how he was ealled ‘Devil’ 
Fimmy throughout the bloody reaches of the war, pos- 
sessing nothing but sanguinary and blood-letting' tastes. 

Jerd was patient, nursing his ambition year after 
year while employed in Spooner’s tinshop, confident, no 
doubt, the day must come when he would evolve from the 
merely pictorial into the dignity of post commander. 

Nor was his faith in the mountain misplaced, for, as 
the years were chopped from his life, the post sud- 
denly discovered it was very proud of him. There 
wasn’t another post in the county that numbered a 
Zouave among its members. Take him on Memorial Day, 
with his faded red trousers tucked into his old army 
shoes and his bellicose fez punctuating the blue line with 
a defiance of color, and he made a brave showing. His 
thin, stooping figure would straighten. the fez would 
slip over the sparse white locks to a saucy angle, and 
the small boys jwould desert the ecolor-bearer to walk 
beside him. I can see now why the youngsters were 
drawn to him; he hinted at the vigor of youth that 
marched from the village in its first quest, of the great 
adventure. Yet, in spite of his confidence in the future, 
Adnab Bean, one-time captain, annually succeeded him- 
self as commander. 


years, 
world all was possible, everything was probable. 


T MUST not be inferred that Adnab’s continuance in 

office resulted from any lust for position. He, too, had 
his prime ambition, but it was purely impersonal. Un- 
til it was fulfilled he must command the post, he be- 
lieved. He had his purpose in mind when he returned 
from war and looked long and lovingly at the mountain. 
There was no need of haste, he assured himself; he would 
first patch up the life broken by the first call for volun- 
teers. He began by marrying a quiet, serious-faced 
little woman, who retained the impress of those dreary 
days more insistently than did her husband. He laughed 
and joked with the boys about this and that adventure. 


Not she. When 
the men grew 
reminiscent she 


quietly withdrew 
and afterward a 
keen observer 
would have de- 
cided she had 
been weeping. 

Adnab was 
happy, very 
happy. When old 
Streaked got 
ready, it would 
let slip a year 
fragrant in real- 
ization and then 
his major purpose 
would be accom- 
plished. 

“Can’t hurry it 
any,” he would 
tell himself. ‘““We 
must take our 
turn. IJ’ll fix it 
afiore= ee it 
through.” So he 
waited and the 
line of marching 
veterans short- 
ened up and 
moved less briskly 
each May day. 
At first it was 
hardly noticeable 
as only one or two 
dropped out. 


When he _ be- 
held some of his ie 
comrades riding 


to the post ceme- 
tery he pursed his 
lips and looked 
grave. Not that 
he doubted old Streaked and the years behind it. Lord 
bless you, no! Let the remnant of the future be most 
scanty, it would still suffice so long as it contained the 
culmination of his desire. 


HE high-lights were once more playing over the 

horse chestnuts and gilding the nacre of their var- 
nished shells, and the bronze grackles were squawking and 
jabbering in the willows, waiting for the spring birds to 
come and build nests which they might rob. It was 
sunset and Adnab halted at the turn in the road and 
gazed earnestly as the granite top of Streaked was trans- 
muted into gold and then made to bloom with glorious 
roses, only to fade into violet and amethystine tints even 
as he watched. Jor the first time he sensed a vague 
fear. The gold on the summit was the same, but the 
veins on the back of -his gnarled hands were black, and 
he remembered he had been dragging his left leg for 
nearly two years. 

Jerd Fimmy, a streak of smut outlining the saber cut 
on his cheek, emerged from the tinshop and stood be- 
side him. He held the captain in great reverence. ‘Fine 
old mountain, Adnab,”’ he greeted. ‘We didn’t see noth- 
ing to touch it in the Blue Ridge country, eh?” 

“IT should say not!” emphatically replied Adnab. 
“Seen Herm Whittiker?” 

“Ain’t seen him for more’n a week. ‘He’s the cus- 
sedest stubborn man I ever did see.” 

“He’s got to change,” firmly declared Adnab, his old 
eyes blinking determinedly. “Guess I’ll drop in and see 
him.” 

“T’d like to watch ye operate,” grinned Jerd. 
it won’t do no good. He’s too sot.” 

“What right have you got to say that, Jerd?” frowned 
Adnab. “Didn’t we reconstruct the whole South? Why 
ean’t Herm Whittiker be reconstructed?” 

“Well, he never has been,” mildly reminded Jerd. 

“That’s cause I ain’t got after him in earnest,” ex- 
plained Adnab. “Jest wait till I settle down to busi- 
ness with that young man.” The “young man,” like 
Adnab, was living on borrowed time. 

Herman Whittiker theoretically ran a small marble 
yard, but had done searcely any work for years. One 


“But 


“Now I wonder,” said Mr. Whittiker, “if we all wouid have been happier. 
God knows some of us has needed hanpiness” 
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SENSO eso noc alla 


weather-stained angel with a broken wing posed dis- 
consolately under the lee of an open shed and the chips 
of old activities still remained underfoot. The wind and 
rain long since had blown and washed away the grayish 
dust that was wont to encrust the premises and Adnab 
accordingly was surprised to hear the thin, metallie 
clink of a hammer as he halted before the small louse. 

“Thought he’d quit,” he murmured, passing into the 
yard. Mr. Whittiker must have heard him coming, for 
he was ready to greet him and had thrown a canvas 
over a block of marble behind the angel. 

“Evening, Adnab,” he quietly saluted, tossing aside 
his hammer and chisel. “Just been puttering a bit to 
see if my eye was in trim. I’m getting old. Fine sun- 
set we had tonight.” 

Adnab gazed at him anxiously and slowly replied: 
“Yes, Herm, we're getting old. Seems if the time had 
slipped by in the night. It’s high time to make up and 
be friends with the government, eh?” 

Mr. Whittiker’s dusty brows drew down in a frown as 
he coldly reminded: “You know I wa’n’t at Appomattox. 
You know I went to Texas and never surrendered. Your 
government reconstructed the whole South, but it can’t 
ever reconstruct me. No, siree! No carpet-bagging ex- 
perience for me. I'll die as I’ve lived. And that’s all 
there is to it!” he concluded, emphatically, 


DNAB had listened to these same words many times. 
Only until now he had never pressed the point. know- 

ing there was plenty of time. But the sunset in flooding 
the top of old Streaked was pouring the light of truth 
into his soul. Whatever was to be done toward re- 
claiming Herm must be done promptly. He had ac- 
cepted his position as commander of the post as some- 
thing to endure indefinitely. Now in the twilight, with 
the chill of the evening upon him, his spirit was de- 
pressed. Who could say that another spring would find 
him leading the few veterans to the cemetery? Hach 
year had seen a grim toll collected and tucked away on 
the hillside and there had been nothing fearful about it. 
For each of the “‘boys’” had made a good fight. It was 
all right. Each was within the fold. But Herm Whit- 
tiker’s status was far (Continued on page 18) 
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Tokochi, Alien of the Wild 


A true story of animal life in the freedom of the great forest 


LTHOUGH it was Segwun, the Indians’ 
season of spring-time, summer prevailed 
in the southern swamps. <A _ dense, 
steaming, almost tropical heat arose; 
and the jungle trails were ablaze with 
the vari-colored flora of the Carolinas, 
their cloying fragrance arising above 
the pestilential stagnant odor of bayou 
and ooze, drugging and sickening the senses. 

High against backgrounds of cypress, water oak and 
blue gum, trailed curtains of yellow 
jasmine, twisting with the duller yel- 
lows and vivid reds of the oriental 
trumpet flower tangled with sprays of 
dripping, blood-tipped woodbine. Frag- 
rant wild magnolias gleamed white from 
thickets, while the Devil’s Footstool, 
rankly noxious in appearance, raised 
its lily-shaped petals of Mandarin yel- 
low, thrusting up overnight through tus- 
socks of black mire. JEvil blossoms 
they were, giving off an odor of putrid- 
ity to mingle with that of the cleaner, 
innocent wood violets, raising their 
fragile heads in myriads through the 
russet straw pine of the woods. 

A southern sunset had almost spent 
itself, leaving a final blaze of flame-like 
magnificence, showing through vistas of 
pine tree aisles. Then, gradually, white 
stars crept forth above the sombre 
whispering pine tops, and a small moon 
sent its gleaming rays far below, cast- 
ing eerie shadows among the dense 
thickets. 

Bats, velvet-winged, darted through * 
the gloom, squeaking. Owls and night- 
jars flew silently forth on moth-soft 
wings, swooping, alert; snapping their 
beaks sharply, in flight. On the edge 
of a thicket, a chuck-will-widow set 
up its plaintive call, and was answered 


by a mate. The wild. brothers of the 
forest were astir; the silent, secret 
places were coming to life. Once more 


the night marauders of fur and fea- 
ther were abroad, seeking the hunting 
trails. 

Something moved in the opening of 
a dense windfall of moss-covered eypress 
logs. A round head surmounted by 
short ears, and lighted by fiercely gleam- 
ing eyes of gold, was cautiously thrust 
forth from the dark opening. The old 
mother wildcat always made observa- 
tions before taking the hunting trails. 
Well for her to do this, because on 
every hand lurked enemies, and. back 
in the hidden windfall where she lived 
were two kittens. 


UDDENLY, a great silent shadow 
swooped between her yellow eyes and 
the moonlight, and a wide pair of wings 
swerved low, close to the windfall; the 
feathery pinions, making an audible soft 


rustling, not unlike the silken swish 
of windswept corn blades. The mother 
wildeat, startled, leaped backwards, 


thrusting swiftly with a mottled claw- 
tipped paw, then her lips drew back in 
a snarl of rage; for the impudent one 
had almost touched her ears with its 
wide wings. Whereupon, Mankoke, the 
great cat-faced owl, robber of the 
swamps, changed his course, to fly 
heavily and silently off through the long, pendant, gray 
mosses which draped the forest. Mankoke’s wings 
swerved, instinctively avoiding always the buzzard trees, 
where huddled together like black rags, clung the air 
seavengers roosting, their skinny necks thrust beneath 
their soiled frayed wings. 

The mother wildcat watched the waving gray mosses 
keenly until she saw the great shadowy wings of the 
owl disappear, then, still uneasy, she padded softly back 
to her kittens again. Their sleepy purrs reassured her, 
but she paused, first to lap the ears of the larger kitten, 
evidently a favorite, and breathing a gentle meow, she 
finally left them, leaping forth from the windfall into 
the night. 

Perhaps that night there was a forest tragedy; who 
ean say, for it chanced the mother wildeat never re- 
turned to her windfall lair again. Thus, the kittens 
were early left to fend for themselves. The smaller 
one, always a weakling, pined without its mother, and 
finally died’ But Tokochi, lusty and a male, early 
weaned himself and soon fared boldly forth, seeking 
the trails, where he eventually acquired the wisdom of 
the wild. 

Early he discovered the play grounds of cotton-tail 
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rabbits, but not for long after that did he molest them. 
Being a kitten, ha would much rather have romped with 
them; scampering, leaping in the moonlight. Tokochi’s 
first enormous feast was of quail eggs. For days, him- 
self hid, he watched the old birds, with their sleek 
bobbing heads and twinkling feet; cocking his furry 


head as he watched them scamper over the violet dotted 


Down swooped the strange, monstrous, ghostlike 
bird of the North 


pine needles beneath the scrub pines, calling their “twit- 
twit-twit-Bob-bob-white” plaintively. 

Knowing exactly where their nest was hidden, finally 
he raided it, devouring every egg. Mice he caught 
early in life. For hours he would stare fixedly at their 
runways, locating his prey by the merest clue; a muffled 
seratehing, the tiniest, almost inaudible squeak; drag- 
ging them savagely forth from their nests, scolding, 
spitting at imaginary watchers, as he quickly bolted 
his prize, lest someone wrest it from him. 


NOTHER fascinating spot in the swamp, one which 
A later proved a treasure trove. A small pond in the 
heart of the swamp surrounded by tall reeds and canes 
was the favorite nesting place of waterfowl. “Kek, 
kek, kek,’’? monotonously screamed the little green herons 
all day, darting up from the sedges. Above the green 
herons nested others; aristocrats of the swamp; the 
great snowy egrets, like white angel birds they appeared, 
these exquisite ereatures, flying with gracefully curved 
necks and dazzling white flowing plumes trailing after 
them. “Cut, cut, cut,” they called, as they dove swiftly, 
snatching a gleaming fish and trailing back with it to 
their fledglings in the dark cypress jungles. 


Now, there was another in the swamps, as well as 
Tokochi, the young wildcat, who understood all the 
forest secrets. He knew very well when the white 
egrets first arrived from South America to nest in the 
southern swamps. ‘This was young Alixe, a wanderer 


and half-breed; also an occasional hunter of egret 
plumes. For, at that time, egret colonies were un- 
protected. ve 


Alixe had deserted the turpentine camps; he had never 
seemed strong enough for the work; besides the nomadic 
life of the woods appealed to him far 
more than the companionship of men. 
This young breed was a curiously lone- 
ly character. Still, his life thus far 
had not been uneventful. For, at the 
age of seventeen he had been outlawed 
from Texas for being mixed up in a 
horse stealing affair; also, once he had 
done time—though, in both instances, 
through no criminal act of his own. 
The circumstance of being thrown with 
evil associates had been his only mis- 
fortune. 

But the grandfather of young Alixe 
had been decent; a full-blood Iroquois 
Indian, at one time a respected factor 
at the Hudson Bay Trading Posts. As 
for his parents, Alixe never knew them. 
However, he was more Indian than 
otherwise. 


LIPPING over the brown pine trails 

of the swamp, the moccasins of young 
Alixe made no sound upon the bedded 
needles, as Tokochi, secure in his wild 
retreat, lay flat upon his mottled furry 
back, rolling among the wood violets in 
utter abandonment and kitten-like joy, 
as he batted and mauled a limp shape- 
less thing, which might have been either 
a bird or a chipmunk. 

“Hugh,” grunted Alixe, grinning, as 
he watched with keen delight the inno- 
cent play of the little wildeat. Glane- 
ing about, he soon sighted the wind- 
fall den nearby. Then, often after that 
in passing, the lonely boy would watch 
for Tokochi so that, in time, he actually 
had won the trust of the little wild 
thing and a certain palship grew up 
between the two lonely ones. Alixe 
surmised that Tokochi, like himself, had 
probably been deserted by his kindred. 

In spite of the fact that Alixe was 
of a wandering nature, there had al- 
ways been.a fixed purpose in his mind 
to sometime journey to the far North, 
and to seek the trails of his ancestors 
up. in. the Iroquois country. At last 
came a time when the urge to go was 
again strong upon him. Perhaps off 
in the great North woods he would 
grow strong;.a man. Laboriously, for 
days he worked, weaving a sort of bas- 
ket-like cage, making it light but strong, 
of tough bamboo wythes he wove it. 
And when finally Alixe left the south, 
he carried with him in this improvised 
cage, his only friend, Tokochi, the 
young wildeat. 

Unfortunately, when Alixe reached 
the North, life for him became a new 
adventure in which his wild pal, To- 
kochi, had no part. Besides, the poor 
wild thing, already pining, craved free- 
dom and when one night the wildeat 
made his escape into the wilderness, Alixe was glad. 

But Tokochi’s new environment was entirely strange 
to him and he found himself an utter alien. Born in 
the southern swamps, this austere, eold and rugged 
zountry of rocks and towering spruce forest was full 
of loneliness for him. Thus lacking courage, he 
scratched his way up among the ledges, and finding there 
a deep crevice, he denned alone, miserable and half 
starved for days, until his timidity deserted him, 

Finally, his inherent pluck asserted itself, and spurred 
forth by intense hunger, one night, when the moon was 
big and kind, Tokochi left his eramped rocky lair to 
fare forth upon the pine trails far below the ledge. 
Ferocious with hunger, he managed to eatch a young 
rabbit, thus breaking his fast. After finishing off the 
rabbit, a movement overhead attracted him, and he stared 
straight up into the secraggly branches of a big hemlock 
tree where he caught sight of a great mass of white 
feathers poised for flight upon the edge of a nest; he 
decided to watch it. Tokoechi had never forgotten his 
wonderful egg feasts, and the white egrets of his native 
swamps, and longed for them now. Concealing himself, 
he crouched flat beneath a juniper bush where with 
lashing short tail and flaming expectant eyes, he waited 
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Then, as it 
about, he 


for the great white bird to leave its nest. 
flew off, first glancing hastily and warily 
climbed into the hemlock tree. 

There were two big white eggs in the nest. He was 
in luck! The mottled, claw-tipped paw of Tokochi 
advanced, he had just touched the egg nearest him, when 
a winnowing sound of air overhead warned him, and 
he glanced up. There, hovering over him was the largest, 
most ferocious bird Tokochi had ever seen. He real- 
jzed that the big stranger was far more savage than 
any white egret. The head of this monstrous white 
owl bore no familiar feathery ear tufts, but was round. 
Its great golden eyes blazed down upon Tokochi with 
fierce indignation, as he clung to the edge of the nest, as, 
hissing and snapping its strong beak it spread its talons 


above him. Down swooped the strange, monstrous, ghost- - 


like bird of the North, striking Tokochi fiercely, fasten- 
ing its steel-like talons in his mottled back, clinging 
there, beating the wildcat flat against the tree, seeking 
to find his eyes, hoping to blind the bold eat robber. 

The wits of Tokochi did not desert him. With a 
quick twist of his supple pelt, the wildcat, realizing he 
must act quickly, managed to turn and sink his lance- 
like claws deep in the thick breast feathers of the owl. 
Deeper they sank, at last finding warm flesh and soon 
the snowy breast of the owl was blood tinged. Gradu- 
ally, the iron clutch of its tutons loosened, and Tokochi, 
watching his chance, squirmed loose, sliding like a shadow 
down the trunk of the big tree; then, creeping, belly to 
earth, he crouched slinking off into the shelter of a 
dense thicket of young spruce. 
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butterflies. Jungles of jewel-weed, their pendant golden 
blossoms intermingled with great masses of aster, shad- 
ing from palest lavender to deep rich purple. While 
climbing to the tallest swamp spruce serubs trailed long 
lengths of wild grape vine, to which still clung puckery, 
frost nipped fruit. 

And now the swamp fairly teemed with companion- 
ship—wild life. Tokochi no longer felt alien! lonely. 
Upon the reed-enclosed waterways migrating water fowl 
halted early before the mists had risen to feed and rest. 
Farther up stream, Tokochi, one day, discovered a bea- 
ver village. He watched their dome-like huts and saw 
the plump little beavers climb forth, playing together, 
kitten-like. Sliding merrily down the muddy banks of 
their stream, comically, they would use their small flat 
tails rudder-wise, as they slid down the slippery bank 
into the water with a splash. 


T THIS time, Tokochi had become more lusty, craving 
stronger flesh food. The cold bracing climate of the 
North tended to sharpen his desires. Concealing him- 
self in the depths of a cedar thicket close to a beaver 
slide, with gloating, greenish eyes, Tokochi would now 
wait for a young beaver to reach the crest of the mud 
bank. Then, even before it could adjust its flat tail 
beneath its fat haunches to slide, Tokochi would spring 
forth upon him, and skulking back to his thicket hasten 
to devour his prey undisturbed. 
But Tokochi had not counted upon others following 
his example. Thus. old Koinchush, the oldest villain 
wildeat that ever ranged the spruce forests of the North, 


Meantime, the great white owl resumed her dignified 
position upon the edge of her nest, preening carefully 
her blood-stained breast feathers, snapping her beak 
crossly, hissing softly, finally making ready to fly off 


again. But, first she sent into the night a long call. 
“Whoo-hoo-hoo!” she quavered hollowly—‘Whoo-hoo 
hoo!” 


Tokochi’s battle with this northern stranger was not 
his last encounter with the unknown. Soon he learned 
to avoid meeting certain slim grey forms which slipped 
through the tall timbers. They, who travelled in packs. 
When Tokochi heard the long-drawn ‘‘woo-00-0-” of the 
wolves, he would crouch low on the trails, hiding him- 
self, as they passed by. 


TANG of approaching autumn change was in the 

air. It arrives early up in the North country. Moon- 
light nights now Tokochi watched the high flight of 
myriads of wild geese migrating southwards, trailing 
like shadows against the moon traveled the wedge, their 
honking calls reaching him far below; and Tokochi 
wondered curiously where they were bound for. 

For Tokochi, this wildeat of the southern swamps, 
the mountains of the North held small charm. He 
longed, now that nipping frost had arrived, for the 
warm sheltered jungles of the Southland. But, faring 
wider, one day, he finally reached the edge of a mountain 
swamp, where new courage and joy of life returned. 

Even though early frosts had touched the swamp, still 
it was all ablaze with the northern autumn flowers. 
Masses of joe-pye weed flaunted; tall stalks of velvety 
pink milkweed, over which fluttered small rust-colored 


_ to Tokochi. 
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to brood over everything; desolation, above which arose 
that ominous whine of the wind. 

Tokochi realized that something unusual was happen- 
ing. Hopefully, he sought once more the companion- 
ship of the rabbit trails. But, they, too, were deserted, 
and then one day he glimpsed the first wavering snow 
flakes he had ever seen. Ever thicker and faster they 
assembled until they had completely sprinkled the thick- 
ened pelt of the astonished Tokochi. His wild instinct 
soon came to his aid, however, and carefully searching 
for a safe retreat, a sanctuary, he climbed into an old 


hollow spruce tree; there, he slept through his first 
Northern blizzard. 
EANTIME, what of his old friend, Alixe? Seeking 


the lumber camps, he had finally cast his lot among 
the miscellaneous lumberjacks which follow the whine of 
the great saws wherever they are set up throughout the 
great spruce forests of the North. Here came French 
Canadians, Irish a few, and many more Finns. Strange 
taciturn men, these latter—clannish, appearing to con- 
sider every outsider an enemy. 

The cook house boasted two women; the wife and 
daughter of an overseer. From the first, Olaf, a presum- 
ing, high cheeked Finn, had set his small ardent eyes 
upon the girl, who openly disdained him. This made 
him vindictive and jealous. One day he passed some 
slurring remark concerning the girl, which Alixe over- 
heard. 

Instantly the low room was in a whirling uproar in 
the center of which Alixe and the Finn pummelled each 
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a bare spot 
amid 
soft, melt ng 
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was even then tracking the beavers and he was quite 
aware of this new intruder. Tokochi, having feasted 
well on young beaver meat one day, decided to cache a 
portion of it in a safe spot. Bearing it in his jaws, he 
did not sight the slinking, yellowish form of old Koin- 
chush until he actually came face to face with the 
merciless old fellow. With snarling lips drawn back 
from his jagged teeth, instantly he leaped upon Tokochi 
without warning. 

Awful was the battle between Tokochi and big Koin- 
chush. And, although the northern cat did not kill him, 
Tokochi, early knowing himself worsted in the fight, dis- 
ereetly withdrew, with face badly scratched, and torn 
ears, while sections of the tawny, mottled fur upon his 
flanks hung in strips. The southern swamp cat was no 
coward, but he had met more than his match in old 
Koinechush. So, poor beaten Tokochi crawled back into 
the ledges to hide himself and den until his wounds 
healed. 

Meantime, new sights and sounds dominated the great 
North woods. -Full of menace they were, these ominous 
warnings of Nature. But Tokochi, southern born, was 
not aware of their significance until one morning he 
visited the swamps and saw, with dismay, the beaver 
huts apparently deserted, while the waterways were ice 
coated. No succulent leaping little fish might now be 
eaught in the rippling shallows. All this was strange 
Where were the flowers? Now along the 
shores a few golden leaves clung fluttering to the ghostly 
bare aspens. To the scattered, mottled syeamores, there 
still elung dead brown leaves which flapped together 
lonesomely with every wind. A dread silence appeared 


other. But the Finn was the stronger of the two, and 
when the men pulled them apart they discovered Alixe 
had been badly beaten up; although he had been plucky 
enough in the encounter, his strength had somehow failed 
him. 

From that time on, Olaf and every other Finn in the 
camp made it very unpleasant for the half-breed, jeer- 
ing at his weakness, calling him a coward, until finally, 
Alixe, becoming weary of their horseplay, packed his 
small outfit and fared forth alone into the forest. At 
this season, forest fires raged everywhere, and, as good 
luck would have it, Alixe was given a post as sort of 
supplementary fire warden on Hogback Mountain, which 
commanded an extended view of a great forest tract. 
Here, alone, fighting the cough which troubled him, 
Alixe faithfully guarded his territory. 

Two seasons slipped by, still Alixe remained on Hog- 
back. True, he was often lonely, for now he had given 
up trapping merely for the wanton sport of it. To tell 
the truth, living so much in the solitudes, a new, more 
humane sentiment dominated the heart of the half-breed ; 
and there had now arisen in him such a staunch feeling 
of friendliness and kinship for all wild things of fur 
and feathers that he no longer desired to slay them. 

Trustingly, now, the rabbits came to his very door, 
playing happily in the moonlight, as he watched them. 
Close at hand, a pair of raccoons dwelt in a hollow tree; 
their quavering whimpers keeping him company through 
the long nights. Crows and bluejays ate from his 
hands, while a mother fox reared her cubs in a loamy 
spot back of the shack, yapping at him fearlessly. when- 
ever he passed by her lair. (Continued on page 36) 
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Willow Creek 


The love story of a little town—An answer to “Main Street’ 


By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


OU have grown more than T have, 

Judy—in the last three years,” 

Nathan said with a smile. 

é But she searched his face with un- 

swig) Smiling, unwavering eyes and ex- 

; i plained respectfully but firmly: 

Be “TY come here with the children 

rT every chance I get. It’s good for 
Pieces them and gives mother a rest from 
a their everlasting racket.” 

He liked and understood her pride and met it with 

@ grave sincerity. 

“This used to be my camping spot when I was a boy. 
I came down today to see if it was all still here. I used 
to get fearfully homesick for this creek—over in France.” 

“Oh—I know. So did all the other boys. They wrote 
home and said so.” Judy’s eyes were friendly now and 
full of soft pity. 

Nathan had to force his eyes away from the youth and 
girlish loveliness of her. For she would not have under- 
stood the hunger of the overseas soldier for the sight 
of*his own womankind. The first hurt of the many that 
met the returned soldier was this belief that he had for- 
gotten in foreign lands his love for and loyalty to the 
women of his own. 

Nathan knew how untrue this was. For he had stood 
still more than once, struck dumb by the sudden appear- 
aneg in the war area of an American girl. Onee, after 
months of soul-numbing misery and bodily horror, he 


had, at such a sight, dazedly echoed the ery of the 
trench-fouled men beside him: “Look—my God—look! 
A girl—a girl from home!” 

For to the soldier in the trenches a girl like that meant 
home and country, the sweet glad life that once had been 
his—and that, he prayed to God, would be his again. 


When he did land on his home shores, Nathan searcely 
dared look at the women for fear he would look too long, ° 


too rudely. He had not really let himself look fully 
at any of them except his mother. Now here under the 
spring sky stood Judy as near and young and as un- 
consciously lovely as the budding, singing earth: about 
her. She was in truth the first home girl his eyes had 
fully seen and the sight of her blotted out for the mo- 
ment everything else. He forgot that he was seven 
years older, that she was still but a child, that once he 
had believed himself in love with Milly Weaver. But 
fortunately before he had a chance to betray his con- 


fusion the little ghosts of his past came crowding back, 


armed with the popper, and the potato feast was on. 

“T wish,” said Nathan as he watched Judy feeding 
a little baked potato to the baby, “that we had some 
butter for the little chap.” 

“Butter was seventy-nine cents a pound—last I heard,” 
Judy said soberly and again Nathan winced. The war 
was over months ago. Yet even here in sheltered Wil- 
low Creek babies were denied necessities. It was worse, 
much worse, he knew, in Europe, in Asia. And the 
world Peace that was to bring relief to the ruined,.tor- 


World 


Woman’s 


tured earth was already a sordid joke, its great leader 
rejected, sacrificed, all but crucified. Already the poli- 
ticians, old and new, were scheming, plotting, wrangling 
as of old. Already there were rumors, bold and gloating 
predictions in frenzied, war-enriched newspapers of new 
wars, new hates. A sickening sense of the utter useless- 
ness of all that terrible sacrifice of young hearts swept 
over Nathan. They gave all the springtimes of. their 
lives that all the world might be forever fair. And that 
sacrifice, that bitter price, that beautiful, deathless gift 
of youth was already forgotten. Nathan shivered. 


“Oh, Christ! go where the crosses lean, 
Remember us that die!” 


ATHAN stared at the children, at the spring world, 

here back home, and found that his heart was aching 
again with memories; some so bitterly sad, so cruel 
that he could never share them with a living soul—only 
with the dead. It was in justice to those dead that 
he told the begging, questioning children stories. Stories 
of fine heroism and self-forgetfulmess; stories of a clean, 
high courage and a radiant faith that met horror and 
death, itself, with an honest laugh. Stories not only of 
their own countrymen but of the gallant manhood of 
earth’s other lands. And because the little faces grew 
strained and wide-eyed he finished off with a funny tale 
about how a battalion of mischievous Yanks forgot its 
manners one day and did a most irreverent thing in 
France. 

It was when ‘the men of this battalion had just landed 
and when France was very new to them. It was al- 
most their first real day in the country, and while they 
were resting in the shade of wayside trees after a lengthy 
march, there puffed into the place one of those French 
trains with an engine on it that looked, to those watch- 
ing Yanks, like the toy affair at a home picnic. It was 
manned by a crew that in its gold-braided uniforms 
looked like an all-star war staff. The toy engine had 
a little whistle that sounded for all the world like the 
thin wail of a Yankee popcorn stand. So the Yanks, 
when they finally understood that this thing they be- 
held was a French passenger train, naturally threw back 
their heads and roared. Yanks are like that, act that 
way. ‘They see something funny in just about every- 
thing. They laughed loud and long ~-at this, their first 
sight of a French passenger train, which was, of course, 
a most impudent and unmannerly thing to do in a 
strange but friendly country. When they saw that to 
start this funny little train the gold-braided conductors 
blew the horn that dangled at the rear of the car and 
looked exactly like the sort of horns that are sold in the 
ten-cent stores at home, those unmannerly, irreverent 
Yanks roared again. And one utterly incorrigible Sam- 
my sprang up after the train had nicely started, caught 
up with it and with his bowie knife cut off that dang- 
ling tin horn. He said he wanted to take it home for 
a souvenir. It was without doubt a hopelessly depraved 
and wicked thing to do and the train officials were prop- 
erly angry and the officers of that battalion would have 
been, too, if they had seen it happen. But somehow they 
hadn’t and just then the battalion’s marching orders 
arrived and the men, still laughing, fell into line. 

They marched and marched and kept on marching all 
that day. They marched till the weakest fell by the way- 
side. ‘They marched till every man was sullen with 
weariness and grew viciously angry if the comrade 
stumbling on beside him so much as brushed his shoul- 
der. And then when it looked as if those mortal men 
eould mareh no more that incorrigible Sammy remem- 
bered his tin horn. 

He put it to his parehed, dust-glued lips and blew. 
Ba—Ba. The silly sound rippled up and down the line 
and men lifted listless heads. Ba—Ba—Ba, Somebody 
in that weary mass of moving men suddenly remem- 
bered and chuckled. Ba—Ba. Here and there a man 
tried to answer the silly thing. Ba—Ba—Ba. One 
man laughed, then another and another. Then somebody 
tried to cheer but couldn’t quite make it, so others had 
to help him out. Ba—Ba—Ba. The whole line was 
roaring now, rocking in rhythmic laughter, answering 
that cheap, silly little tin whistle. Every man’s head 
was up, every pair of feet was tramping healthily once 
again. And so, with that incorrigible Sammy blowing 
his stolen whistle and goading that battalion on, the 
men marched finally into camp. 

The children sat breathless till the tale was told. 
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Then the leader remembered just what it was they had 
really come for. 

“Say, kids—come on. 
whistles.” 

They did. They had to borrow the soldier’s pocket 
knife because their own knives were found to be in 
various stages of uselessness. But presently everybody 
was satisfied and supplied. And so, blowing their wil- 
low whistles, and playing that they were that weary 
battalion, the children passed on up the creek. 


We was going to make 


UDY ealled together her own brood, straightened the 

baby’s hood and then did a thing that once again 
tightened Nathan’s heart with bands of pain. She took 
the paper bag in which she had brought the popcorn and 
very carefully gathered up the baked potato skins the 
children had left about. 

“I’m going to clean the place up and take this home 
for the chickens. Chicken feed is awfully high and our 
hens are always hungry seems like.” 

Nathan helped her. For cleaning camp down to the 
tiniest scrap of thread, match or paper was to him no 
new thing. Then he picked up the baby and walked to 
the ereek’s edge. He looked up and down all its wind- 
ing, shining, dearly-remembered length, then at the baby 
in his arms. That this little one might play here in 
peace and safety those others had given their lives. Na- 
than took off his overseas cap and stood uncovered. 
Through the reeds at the ecreek’s edge the little spring 
winds were sighing: 


“Oh, Christ! go where the crosses lean, 
Remember us who die!” 


Silently he carried the baby up the slope where the 
gray painted pram was waiting. He stood by while 
Judy settled the little fellow comfortably among his pil- 
lows. Then because her hands were full with the others 
he wheeled the baby and thought nothing of it. When 
one has lived through the unbelievably ridiculous and 
grim humor, through the cruel and aching tragedy of 
a world war, the little thoughts of little people do not 
matter. 

This was the first of many such meetings. At first 
they seemed just accidental even to Nathan. But the 
time came when he knew that he walked the town 
streets, and searched his favorite haunts in the country- 
side in the hope that he would find her somewhere about, 
this child with the fearless eyes ahd mother hands. 
When he found that Sam and doubtless all the rest of 
his world knew and guessed, he laughed and felt re- 
lieved, for he did not like pretense. So then he sought 
her deliberately but in a careful way that would not 
startle her or make her the subject of cheap gossip. 


HE June flowers were thick everywhere the Sunday 

afternoon he found her in Doctor David’s old meadows 
where they sloped down to the creek. The children, his 
own sister among them, were making daisy chains and 
singing as they played. They were singing a song Na- 
than had grown to love since he came home. He had 
heard his sister Mary singing it about the house but 
never had the words seemed so beautiful as now under 
the June skies, with the fields all about, already rich 
with promise of a golden harvest, and Judy humming 
the words softly beside him. 


“Oh beautiful for spacious skies 
For waves of amber grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee. 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


Judy asked him about his favorite songs, knowing he 
had heard so meny at the front. And that is how he 
eame to tell her more of the story he had told the 
children. 

It seemed that when that incorrigible Yank had tooted 
his battalion to camp, the men found, not a rest camp 
with decent comforts, but merely a great cheerless mud 
area. On this they were told to pitch their pup tents 
and for their supper to make use of their emergency 
rations since the food trucks had not as yet arrived. 

They were bitterly, unmercifully weary, those men 
who had marched those last terrible miles to the. shrill 
toot of a tin whistle. They were new at real soldier- 
ing, too, and had been rushed across that three thou- 
sand mile ocean with only the most necessary training. 
Many of them did not know how to set up a pup tent 
properly and their stark weariness made things worse. 
But they managed it somehow finally and then just sat 
there in those pup tents staring, staring out at the chill 
raw dusk that came thickening down over that huge, 
mud-churned, cheerless square. They were too tired to 
eat and so ghastly homesick that every breath cut 
through a stifled sob, a groan. 

_ Then out of the hopelessness a bugle sounded and an 
officer was suggesting that they build a big bonfire, chip 
in their rations, make hot coffee and all eat together. 

So the huge fire was made, the coffee boiled, the 
tinned meat opened and they ate together, forgetting 
rank and all social barriers and remembering only that 
they were Yankees all, far from home and desperately 
homesick in a foreign land. : 

' When the meal was over the tired boys scattered to 
their tents. But presently somewhere near that fire 
four young voices suddenly began to sing: 


He found her in the small nook off the living room— 


huddled on his couch asleep 


“When you come to the end of a perfect day 
And you sit alone with your thoughts 

While the chimes ring out with a carol gay— 
For the joy that the day has brought; 

Do you think what the end of a perfect day 
Can mean to a tired heart? 

When the sun goes down with a flaming ray 
And the dear friends have to part. 

Well, this is the end of a perfect day, 
Near the end of a journey, too; 

But it leaves a 


It brought a lump even now to Nathan’s throat to 
remember how that song comforted those weary bodies 
and lonely hearts and how it brought the tears. The 
soaring flames of that big fire lit up those pup tents and 
caught boys lying with their heads buried in their arms, 
aching, aching, just aching for home and kindred. 

And now, bitterly thought Nathan—now it was all 
forgotten, that boyish agony of heart and soul, the fear- 
ful torture and death of those glad young bodies. 


fo ne 
Willow Creek 
philosophy— 


“TT’S one of the queerest things in the world 
—to me,” mused the doctor, “the way a good 
man and a good woman can misunderstand each 
other, hurt each other, sometimes all but smash 
each other—and yet, through it all, go right on 
loving each other. And the harder they love one 
another, the harder they can hurt and be hurt.” 


“America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee.” 


The children went on singing but Nathan rolled over 
on the soft June meadow grass and buried his own head 
on his arms at that memory. 

“Oh, Nathan, I wouldn’t,” comforted Judy. “It’s over 
for them now and they don’t mind and begrudge what 
they did and gave. And we do remember—lots of us 
remember. You wait and see. We're going to set out 
trees for them and for one whole day we’re going to 
sing all the songs they liked and sang. And that day 
we girls are going to play, a regular band of us. There! 
I shouldn’t have told yet, I suppose. I’m going to play 
a cornet.” 

“You—going to play a cornet?” Nathan sat up and 
stared. “Why didn’t you tell me before? I can help 
you. 7 play one.” 

So there was that. They took their cornets and the 
children off to a safe distance where they could practice 
without disturbing the neighbors. And when they were 
tired of that Nathan would tell of further pranks per- 
petrated by that irrepressible Sammy. 

“Sunday night was always the hardest night—or mail 
night—if you didn’t happen to get any mail. The boys 
would get so blue and homesick and just sit around 
holding their heads, some of them, and telling each other 
what they would do when they got home—if they ever 
did. But when things got so bad it was plenty that 
darn kid would toot his whistle and start singing some- 
where innocently and as if to himself: 
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Jesus knows all about your troubles; 
He will— 


Well—he never got any farther along with that song 
than that.” 

“It was kind of wicked singing that song that way, 
wasn’t it?” Judy was considerably shocked. 

“You wouldn’t have said so if you’d seen the way it 
cured the glooms. Or maybe Sunday and mail nights 
a bunch of fellows who had girls back home or were 
engaged would get together and start yearning and say- 
ing things that got on the nerves of the rest of us. 
Not all of us had foresight enough to get engaged before 
we went overseas so’s we'd get letters and kodak pic- 
tures regular. Well—these lucky lads would get to- 
gether, pool their photographs and we poor kids that 
didn’t have a girl to our name, had to sit and listen to 
their joys and woes. But not for long. Sooner or later 
there would come from somewhere that Ba—Ba. And 
then the voice of that imp singing lustily: 


“T wonder who’s kissing her now, 

I wonder who’s teaching her how, 

I wonder does she ever tell him of me, 
I wonder—’”. 


Boots, mess kits, any and everything loose and throwable 
would begin to fly. It’s a wonder that guy wasn’t killed 
and buried before he ever met a German.” 

“Did he—was he—?” faltered Judy. 

“He was going home tooting that darn horn the last 
I saw of him,” laughed Nathan. “But once I caught 
him lying flat on the ground and erying, erying and 
making no bones about it. You see he could cheer every- 
body else up but he couldn’t do a darn thing for himself.” 


T MAY have been the mention of girls and engage- 

ments that made her think of it for presently Judy said 
quietly : 

“Did you know that Milly Weaver and Jim. Judd are 
going to be married soon?” 

“T heard about it,” said Nathan. 

Judy gave him an impatient glance, then burst out: 

“Why in the world did you ever let him get her away 
from you? Why don’t you go even now and take her?” 

Nathan raised amazed eyes. 

“Who? Me? Good heavens, child, 
with Milly Weaver?” 

“Why—look at her. She’s awful pretty,” was Judy’s 
demure answer. But she failed to drop her eyes quick 
enough and Nathan caught the twinkling gleam of laugh- 
ter in them. Then he knew that there was no longer any 
need of pretending even to Judy. He lay for long de- 
lirious seconds waiting for the crazily dancing world to 
right itself and for his voice to come back to him. 

But it was a long time coming and when it did it 
sounded queer even to him. He lay sprawled on the 
grass within hand’s reach of her. 

“Judy,” he said -at last— “there’s more to that whistle 
story than what I told you.” 

“All right. ‘Tell the rest,” prompted Judy. 

“I’m afraid to—afraid you won’t believe me. Some- 
body told me that you said that men never’ told the 
truth to women and that you don’t intend ever to believe 
a word any of them says.” 

“Depends on what they’re trying to get me to believe,’ 
Judy explained coolly. 

“Well—here goes then. I’ve been gassed—wounded— 
kissed. I guess I can manage to live through this.” 

“Kissed?” gasped Judy. 

He eyed her gravely though 


what would I do 
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his heart was throbbing with joy some- 
where in his very throat. 

“Yes—kissed—” he paused, tremulous 
with eestasy, but she thought he did it 
to torment her—‘“by a French general. 
They always kiss you on both cheeks 
when they give you a medal. It’s a hor- 
rible little habit they have—over there.” 

“Oh—” said Judy. 

That heart thumping in his throat 
made talking hard. 


“Maybe you don’t believe that?’ he 


teased, playing for time and praying for 
wisdom and the right words. 

“Go on.” 

“Well—one lonesome day—over there 
—I got a fistful of mail. Some photo- 
graphs from my mother and a bunch of 
letters from home that had been delayed 
and had finally caught up with me. I 
read them over and over all that day, 
every chance I’d get. And at night I 
read them again. One letter was from 
my brother Sam. I left it to the last. 
By that time everybody else was about 
through reading theirs and they were 
all excited as usual, talking and laugh- 
ing and telling or maybe reading little 
snatches of news to each other. Of 
course the men who had girls were read- 
ing the girls’ letters last. Everybody 
knew that and there was considerable 
teasing going on. But the fellows that 
didn’t get any mail were sick and trying 
to hide it and wishing that darn whistle 
would toot somewhere and that darn 
monkey sing out some fool thing that 
would make them feel better. Well he 
did. 

“T was reading Sam’s letter and I just 
got to where Sam was telling how you 
swatted Jim Judd’s brother for kissing 
you when that idiot sang out— 

‘Oh that girl, that pretty little girl, 

The girl I left behind me.’ 
He sang it all and nicely, too, for he 
could certainly sing well. And when he 
got them all to looking dreamy-eyed and 
absent-minded and lovesick he jumped 
right into— 

‘I wonder who’s kissing her now.’ 
Lord—! You ought to have seen the 
storm that followed.” 

Nathan laughed, living over again one 
of war’s bright hours. 

“Well—’ Judy’s eyes were danger- 
ously beautiful. 

“Why—don’t you see, Judy? I got 
you and those songs so mixed up to- 
gether that forever after when that 
erazy Indian sang out a snatch of love 
song or came out with his 

‘I wonder who’s kissing her now,’ 

I thought of you, always of you.” 


INAS raised his head suddenly 
i and caught Judy’s eyes full on him. 
Te held them, those eyes that were like 
velvet forest pools, and finished gently: 

“And that was so often, Judy, that I 
got so I felt that you belonged to me. 
You were just a bit of a girl when I 
left. But along with that letter Sam 
sent a picture of his high school class. 
You were pretty grown up in that and 
lovely. I understood then why the boys 
all wanted to kiss you. I wanted to do 
it myself.” 

He waited for the storm to break. 
But nothing happened. 

“Ton’t you believe me, Judy?” 

Judy sat stunned and speechless, star- 
ing at the world that had so tricked her. 
She had steeled her child heart against 
every known and imagined wile of man; 
had built defenses for every trick known 
to tormenting boyhood. But because 
she was still a child, because her knowl- 
edge of life was so pitifully small and 
second-hand and her own heart still a 
sealed book she could make no provision 
for the coming of Love itself. And 
Love had found her, child though she 
was. 

She grew sick and faint with a 
strange cold terror. The earth rocked 
under her; in her ears was a rush of 
sound like the beating of wild bird 
wings, or crested waters on a_ rocky 
shore. She saw Nathan’s white face 
through a haze of terror and pitiful 


longing. She was sobbing without 
knowing it and Nathan was walking 
toward her. 

“Don’t—Nathan, don’t! That Judd 
boy never kissed me. Nobody ever did. 
And don’t you—Nathan, don’t you dare 
to touch me now.” 

Nathan stood still. She saw and felt 
the grave wistfulness and tenderness of 
his smile. 

“Don’t. be afraid, Judy—ever. T’ll 
never toueh you, never kiss you unless 
you give me the right.” 

Nathan satisfied and eomforted his 
waiting heart with the sweet look of 
her; with the tell-tale tenderness of her 
quivering lips and with that pitiful look 
of longing in her eyes that told him how 
sternly leashed was her child heart by 
her woman’s fear of wrong and sense of 
right. She was so young and so well 
worth waiting for, and so sternly true 
to the high beauty that he knew now 
was the beauty he sought in his love. 

He stood by while she gathered up 
her things and together they walked 
down to the creek, gliding and rippling 
on through the golden afternoon. 

Again Nathan looked up and down its 
winding, gleaming length and_ sensed 
anew that immeasurable sacrifice. The 
springtimes of their lives—the great love 
hours of their hearts—their unborn 
sons and daughters—they gave all—an 
utter self-sacrifice. Nathan was white 
and shaken with his great, raging happi- 
ness. But he heard the sad-sweet 
whimper of the June winds. straying 
through the willows and poplars: 

“Oh Christ! go where the crosses lean, 

,Remember us who die!” 

Remember! To life’s last beat and 
into eternity itself he would remember 
—and earry on—for them. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


“The oldest trouble in the world 
comes from want of understanding.”— 
KIPLING. 


OCTOR DAVID was sitting on his 

front porch reading. It was very 
early of a summer morning—five o’clock 
or thereabout. But the doctor had been 
absorbed for some time—had _ turned 
many a page in his heavily penciled copy 
of the Bible. Close to his hand lay 
other heavily penciled books—his favor- 
ites. 

The doctor was cooling off, and tak- 
ing a mental bath. He called it “rins- 
ing his mind.” Since his trip to Chi- 
eago and the reading of one popular 
novel he had set himself the task of 
reading some of the other loudly her- 
alded works of art. He had found much 
of this new fiction deliberately vicious 
and lewd and trashily vulgar. In read- 
ing it he had gotten himself into a fine 
blaze of disgust and wrath and into a 
fearful state of mental nastiness. So he 
was washing off this mental filth, cleans- 
ing and cooling his mind with great 
draughts of divine sanity, purifying 
himself with deep plunges into Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Emerson and 
Marcus Aurelius. 

He was sweeping out of his mind all 
the wordy, senseless twaddle, the cheap 
litter and twitter of free verse, and free 
love, crowding out of this sickeningly 
sentimental rubbish with great stern 
sweeps of Kipling. And he was wooing 
back into his heart his old-fashioned love 
for the faith in mankind by generous 
dips into the kindly soul and homely 
verse of Jim Riley. 

The early morning world was a cool 
sweet place full of soft lavender shadows 
and dawn and dew. Into its unpeopled 
stillness and sweet freshness the doctor 
boomed his defiance of the devils of filth 
and evil, his seorn of all things cheaply 
little and insincere. He read out into 
the holiness of the new morning great 
ringing verses from out that battered 
bible, repeated aloud fine swinging 
snatches of world poetry. 
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This book is saving millions of dollars 
for the American people 


Are you using this Book? Is it sav- 
ing money for you and your family? 

Are you taking full advantage of the 
opportunity for saving it brings into 
your home? 

Do you consult this Book—this 
price guide—every week to find the 
lowest price for everything you buy? 

It will save you many dollars on 
your needs, on your family’s needs, if 
you useit. It will give you the lowest 
price on goods of standard quality— 
always. 
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has been selling only goods of Stand- 
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absolutely reliable goods can be 
bought. 
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quality to make a seemingly low 
price. We make no price baits by of- 
fering goods of inferior quality. We 
quote the lowest possible prices—but 
always on the kind of merchandise 
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week. It will save you money only if 
you use it. And, then it will bring 
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and a large saving. 
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always getting dependable goods. It 
will insure your getting prompt, cour- 
teous service. It will insure your al- 
ways buying at the lowest price. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is the 
oldest mail order house—the origina- 
tor of selling goods by mail. Yet, 
never in our Fifty Years’ history has 
this organization been so capable of 
serving you well, so filled with the 
spirit of youth, of progress and so alert 
to give you satisfactory service and 
lower and lower prices. 

Buy from this Book. Fill all your 
needs from this Book—everything for 
the Family, the Home and the Farm, 
Consult it daily to find the right price, 
the lowest price for dependable goods 
of standard quality. 
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The Earth and Everything 


(Continued from page 8) 


were my best friends, and I just eouldn’t 
endure the home and the town with 
both of you gone. I just couldn’t stay, 
Miss Ormsby !” 

“Of course you couldn’t,” agreed 
Miss Ormsby. “You were at the age 
when boys seek adventure; when they 
run away from their own homes.” 

“You always understood,” Peter said 
gratefully. “Do you remember that 
you taught me that I could do any- 
thing, be anything, have anything that 
I wanted?” 

Miss Ormsby nodded her head. 

“T believed it. I was anxious to be 
on my way. There was a verse by 
Kipling, 

‘If you can fill the unforgiving 

minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of dis- 

tance run— 

Yours is the earth and everything 

that’s in it.’ 
You see I wanted to claim the earth 
and everything,” Peter stated earnestly. 

“T remember teaching you that verse, 
Willie.” Miss Ormsby turned to her 
niece, “Jean, didn’t I tell you that he 
understood the law, that he grasped 
the truth of all I taught him?’ 


“T CAN’T say that I got it all, Miss 

Ormsby, until I had talked it over 
with Professor Hale. He reduced it to 
its simplest terms. He had a perfect 
genius for making things clear. Wasn’t 
he a fine old fellow? Remember how 
he brought us kids candy, and pop-corn, 
and took us to the circus? And every 
afternoon at four o’clock came and sat 
on a bench in the park across from 
the home? I can’t remember the first 
time that I saw him. Seems that he 
had always been there, with his soft 
white hair, and twinkling blue eyes, 
and black broadcloth clothes.” 

“Yes, Professor Hale was much in- 
terested in the home, and loved the 
children. But why did you go to him? 
Why didn’t you ask me to explain any- 
thing that you didn’t understand?” 
asked Miss Ormsby, jealous after many 
years of the confidence of a foundling. 

“T didn’t want to admit to you, Miss 

Ormsby, that I eouldn’t get what you 
told me. You were, and always have 
been to me, the most wonderful, the 
most beautiful, and the most learned 
woman in the world, and I wanted you 
to think I was the best and brightest 
boy in the home. That’s why I pre- 
tended to understand; then I’d go to 
Professor Hale and get him to explain. 
I didn’t mind asking him anything. He 
was just the kind old gentleman who 
sat on a park bench.” 
- “You flatterer!” laughed Miss Orms- 
by, pleased, despite her fifty-five years, 
with the compliments of this handsome 
youth. ‘Willie,’ she asked almost 
shyly, “have my instructions been of 
much help to you?” 

“They most assuredly have,” Peter 
replied earnestly. “They have been 
everything! Nothing ever shook the con- 
fidence in myself that you implanted. 
I never doubted my ultimate success. 
What I am I owe entirely to you and 
to Professor Hale.” The color surged 
under Peter’s skin. “You see I didn’t 
start out with much,—not even with 
a name.” 

“Why did you tell me that your name 
was Peter Van Leer?” Jean demanded. 

Peter’s calm eyes met her accusing 
ones. “At school I was taunted with 
being nameless, told that I was ealled 
Willie Jordan because I did not have 
a name of my own. I thought a good 
deal about names after that, and at last 
eame to the conelusion that as my par- 
ents had refused me theirs I’d confer 
one on myself. I asked Professor Hale 
about it and he thought it was a good 
idea. He said that naming myself was 
an unusual privilege, and I should be 
very careful to select a name that stood 
for all I wanted to be, a name that I 
could be proud of, and be a credit to. 
We studied a list of Coat Armour of 


later settlers in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. We went 
over it many times and had a lot of 
fun and difficulty in settling on one. 
There were several that I favored; but 
Van Leer won out. I liked the sound. 
I thought I’d enjoy being ealled Mr. 
Van Leer. Then we had just as much 
fun and trouble fitting a front name 
to it. We went over a dictionary of 
Christian names with their origin and 
meaning. ‘Of course, it must be eu- 
phonious,’ Professor Hale said, ‘but it 
must have more than a pretty sound. 
It must signify strength and integrity.’ 
At last we decided on Peter, Greek, 
meaning a rock. Peter Van Leer, it is 
a good name. I’m proud of it, and I’ve 
tried to be a credit to it. You like it, 
don’t you, Miss Ormsby?” 

“Yes,—Peter, I like it.” 

“Professor Hale told me that it 
wouldn’t do to use the new name until 
I was grown, and through school, and 
had left the home. We kept it a secret; 
but when I was at his house he ealled 
me ‘Peter.’ Didn’t he have the most 
wonderful home, Miss Ormsby? I have 
some pictures of it. I showed them to 
Jean one evening.” 

“Those! You told me that was your 
home!” exclaimed Jean. 

“It was. Professor Hale gave it to 
me, figuratively. He told me that I 
could always think of it as my home. 
He gave me the pictures. ‘Peter, when 
you’re a man, you can show these to 
your friends and tell them that this 
was your home,’ he said. In the same 
way he gave me his lovely daughter for 
a mother. ‘If she had lived, I know 
that she would have wanted you for 
her son,’ he told me. You knew that 
both'she and Professor Hale’s wife were 
killed in an automobile accident, didn’t 
you, Miss Ormsby ?” 

“T heard something of it; but I didn’t 
know Professor Hale’s family. They 
were Episcopalians. The daughter was 
a bride, wasn’t she?” 

“Oh, no! She was just a girl, not 
through college. Remember how young 
she was in the picture, Jean?” 

“Yes. But why didn’t you tell me 
all this before?” demanded Jean, re- 
sentment still smoldering in her eyes. 

“Because I felt that the time was not 
propitious. I hoped that some day 
you’d care enough for me to accept me, 
orphans’ home and all.” 


HE light in Jean Renwick’s eyes 
softened; but her tone still had an” 
edge to it as she answered, “I might have 
accepted the orphans’ home; but I ean 
never accept falsehood and deception.” 
“But it wasn’t false! It wasn’t de- 
ception! Professor Hale’s home was 
mine as much as the orphans’ home 
was! And Peter Van Leer was my 
name as much as Willie Jordan! And 
Professor Hale’s daughter was my mo- 
ther more truly than the woman who 
deserted me!” 
“IT don’t admit that,” Jean stated, 
implacably. 
Peter addressed Miss Ormsby. ‘You 
admit it? You told me always to affirm 
that what I wanted was mine. And 


*J wanted this mother, and home, and 


name.” 

“Yes, Peter, you did right. They 
were yours. The home really is yours 
now. Professor Hale left you all of 
his property.” 

“He did!’ Peter exclaimed sharply. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Ormsby. A si- 
lence followed. For the first time dur- 
ing the busy, useful years, Miss Alicia’s 
faith in her philosophy was shaken. 
She felt that her efforts had been fu- 
tile, her life barren. She felt cheated. 
She had not been a mother to the child- 
ren of the home, not even to Willie 
Jordan, whom she loved best of all. 
He had early east her off and cherished 
in his heart a make-believe mother, a 
mere pictured likeness. He had dis- 
owned the home that he had been reared 
in. He had discarded the name that 
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she had given him. Even her philoso- 
phy had been augmented by the teach- 
ings of another. Suddenly the gentle, 
religious spinster hated the old profes- 
sor who had taken this beautiful boy 
from her. Willie Jordan would still 
have been hers had it not been for this 
old man’s interference, his pernicious 
influence. 

“Why did you tell me that your fa- 
ther was a judge?” Jean asked. 

“T always wanted to be a lawyer. 
Law, justice, equity interested me,” Pe- 
ter answered. “I wanted to see fair- 
play. I wanted to have a voice in the 
settling of controversies. In fact I 
wanted to decide all the questions that 
eame up, and I still want to decide 
them. I want the authority to adminis- 
ter justice. I believe I am peculiarly 
gifted) with the ability to determine 
what is right and what is wrong.” 

“You haven’t answered my question,” 
Jean reminded. 

“Oh! Well, Professor Hale suggested 
that my progenitors might have trans- 
mitted this desire, this propensity. 
That perhaps I was the descendant of 
a long line of jurists. ‘Peter,’ he said, 
‘I haven’t a doubt that your great 
grandfather, your grandfather, and your 
father were all judges, and that you, 
too, will be a judge, another Judge 
Van Leer.’ ” 

“Judge Van Leer,” repeated Miss 
Ormsby. “It has a familiar sound, al- 
though I’m sure I never knew anyone 
by that name.” 

“Peter, are you going to be a judge?” 
queried Jean, the light in her eyes very 
tender, and the edge entirely gone from 
her tone. 

“Yes, dear, I hope to be.” 

“Jean tells me that you are a very 
good lawyer, Peter. How did you get 
your legal training? You hadn’t quite 
finished high school when you left, and 
you hadn’t any money.” 


“Oh, I got a job, in fact several, be- 


fore I found one that suited. Then, 
when I got so that I could handle it 
pretty well, I studied law at night. 
You know St. Paul’s University has a 
night school.” - 

“How could you enter a university?” 

“For the law course all one needs is 
a high school education or the equiva- 
lent. I boned a while; then. took an 
entrance exam. It was easy.” 


| eee Miss Renwick stared at the 
handsome young man in wide-eyed 
admiration. ‘‘Peter, you worked your 
way through school, and now you’re the 
district attorney, with a gorgeous office 
suite, and live at an exclusive club, and 
drive a snappy ear, and trot with smart 
people?’’ She moved over to the daven- 
port and sat beside him. ‘‘Peter,’’ she 
announced seriously, “I'll tell all knock- 
kneed, mankind that I’m proud of you! 
But you could have told me everything 
in the first place and I’d have liked 
you just the same.” 

“Honest!” Peter’s dark eyes glowed 
with feeling. ‘Would you, honest?” 

Jean nodded her bobbed head vigor- 
ously. 

“T knew that you weren’t a snob, 
dear, and I counted on that when I 
should reveal my origin; but I was 
afraid to risk it early in the conflict.” 

“Coward!” scoffed Jean. 

“Call me a coward, and I’ll beat your 
ears down,” Peter threatened, appar- 
ently forgetful of the presence of Miss 
Ormsby. “Coward, am I? Well, right 
now I’m asking the high and mighty 
Jean Renwick to marry Peter Van 
Leer, alias Willie Jordan, alias—” 

“Go no further, Boastful Bill. Tl 
tell all of my fricasseed friends that it 
would take more than a couple of 
aliases to switch me when I had se- 
lected a husband and ordered him sent 
home.” 

“Jean!” broke in. Miss Ormsby in 
horrified tones. 

‘Darling!’ breathed Peter, surrepti- 
tiously covering Jean’s hand with his. 
Then he turned to her aunt, “Hear that, 


Miss Ormsby? Isn’t that getting the 
earth and everything that’s in it? A 
girl like Jean! She’s different from 
other girls. She’s sweet, and modest, 
and womanly, just like you were when 
you were a girl, I imagine.” 

At this comparison Jean’s lips parted 
in amazement, and her aunt’s straight- 
ened to a thin line. 

“She inspires me,” Peter went on. 
“She brings out the best that’s in me, 
I always leave her with the feeling that 
I can conquer the world.” He reached 
in his pocket and brought forth a heavy, 
official looking, sealed envelope. ‘Now 
I can open this,” he said, “I’ve had it 
for years. Professor Hale gave it to 
me and told me to read it when I had 
found the girl J wanted to marry, and 
she had accepted me.” 

“Then you felt pretty sure of my 
niece?” remarked Miss Ormsby. ‘You 
brought the doccment with you this 
evening.” 

“T hoped—that is, you see your being 
here precipitated matters—” 

“Let it pass, Auntie! Of course he 
was sure of me, just as sure as I was 
of him. We're neither of us imbeciles, 
nor Victorian hypocrites, either. Read 
the letter, Peter.” 


ETER took from the envelope several 

handwritten sheets of stiff paper. 

“Suppose you had lost that?” queried 
Miss Ormsby. 

“There was a duplicate of it in the 
First National Bank at home,” Peter 
told her absently. He was reading the 
epistle. 

Eagerly the two women watched his 
mobile countenance. “What does it 
say?” Jean asked, as his eyes rested on 
the last paragraph. 

He glanced up at her queerly; but it 
was her aunt that he addressed. ‘“‘Miss 
Ormsby,” there was a strange quality, 
an unfamiliar timbre in his tone, “Miss 
Ormsby, all that I affirmed was true. 
I am Peter Van Leer. My forefathers 
were jurists. Professor Hale’s daughter 
was my mother.” 

Miss Ormsby stared at him silently, 
too astonished to speak; but Jean was 
one big, animated question mark. “Snap 
out of it, Peter, and tell us in English 
what it is all about.” 

“When Professor Hale’s daughter, my 
mother,’—Peter pronounced the word 
with tenderness—‘‘was in college, she 
married a Harvard student, Peter Van 
Leer, son of Judge Van Leer.” 

“That’s where I heard the name,” ex- 
claimed Miss Ormsby. “I remember 
now of reading or hearing that Pro- 
fessor Hale’s daughter had married a 
son of Judge Van Leer of San Fran- 
cisco. I didn’t know Professor Hale’s 
family. ‘They were Episcopalians.” 

“And when my father took my mother 
to his home, his family did not receive 
her as they should have,” Peter stated, 
resentment flaming in his dark eyes. 
“Their attitude caused an estrangement 
between my parents, and my mother to 
return to her home. Then before I was 
born she and her mother went WDast. 
When I was six weeks old they were 
both killed in an automobile accident. 
Professor Hale says here that I was all 
that was left to him of his loved ones, 
and that he couldn’t and wouldn’t give 
me up to my unworthy father, who knew 
nothing of my existence anyway.” 

“So he brought you to my home. He 
entrusted you to my care.” Pride and 
gratification lit up Miss Ormsby’s pa- 
trician features. 

“Yes. He says here that you are a 
very remarkable, an admirable woman, 
the one person in the world into whose 
keeping he would have given his beloved 
grandson. Read what he says.’’ Peter 
handed her the letter. “He seems to 
regret most denying me my name until 
I was grown,” Peter went on, “but he 
eouldn’t do otherwise and still outwit 
my father, toward whom he was ver 
bitter.” ) 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Let natural food — 
supply you vitanun 


‘Select Proper Foods From the Grocer and 
You Won’t Need to Hunt Vitamins at the 
Drug Store,’’ say Medical Authorities. 


The importance of the vitamin element in food, to promote 
growth, health and energy, is well established. 


Grape-Nuts contains vitamin from the wheat berry— 
brought to you as Nature intended it to be used. The 
addition of cream or milk gives a further supply of vitamin 
to this splendid food which for more than a quarter of a 
century has been famed for its nourishing, health-giving 


qualities. 


The iron, phosphorus, and other mineral elements 
so necessary for adequate nutrition, together with roughage 
to promote healthful regularity are included in Grape-Nuts. 


Crisp and naturally sweet, Grape-Nuts charms the 
appetite, and digests easily. It is ready to serve from the 
package, and is truly economical because a moderate quan- 
tity provides an unusual amount of nourishment. 


Grape:Nuts 
THE BODY BUILDER 
“There’s a Reason” 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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FLAVOR and CRISPNESS 


THRILL YOU SO — 


EATING 
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Amazingly delicious, these sunny- 
brown sweet hearts of rich, ripe corn; 
and so appetizing to look upon and 
to eat—big and generous bowlfuls— 
that you marvel how Kellogg’s make 
such extra-goodness possible! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are not only 
taste-fascinating, but they sustain 
the workers and the aged, as well 
as the little folks, who love them 
dearly. 


More and more Kellogg’s are be- 
coming the ideal breakfast, together 


- with one’s favorite beverage—for, it’s 


the good-health-idea to eat lightly 
but substantially in the morning so as 
to give the stomach a chance to get- 
going! Just prove how much better 
you feel breakfasting on Kellogg’s! 


For any meal or any time—it’s 
such a treat to eat Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes—crispy and crunchy and 
wonderful in favor—with fresh fruits 
in season—and plenty of milk or 
cream, All grocers. 


FLAKES 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 


FLAKES 


Woman’s World 


Man and the Mountain 
(Continued from page 9) 


different so long as he remained on the 
outside. 

“Can’t you drop that idea, Herm, and 
be reasonable?” he pleaded. ‘You done 
what you thought was right. You ain’t 
to blame for losing. Why ean’t you 
bury the hatchet same’s the others have 
done? Your side didn’t lose, for this 
country’s bigger’n better today than it 
ever was before.” 

Mr. Whittiker stared at him -.with 
level gaze for a moment and then re- 
peated, as though questioning himself: 
“T didn’t lose, I didn’t lose?’ If he 
answered his query, the rejoinder was 
contained in the short, harsh laugh that 
eaused his dust-grimed face to crinkle 
in little lines. If Adnab could not un- 
derstand him, he could be persistent, 
and he seated himself on a block of 
granite and summoned all his powers of 
logie and persuasion. ’ 

“The war’s been fit and done with,” 
he laboriously commenced. “The men 
who did the fighting now meet at re- 
unions as friends—” 

“Not all of ’em,” bitterly broke in 
Mr. Whittiker. “What about those who 
diced along the Valley road, in the Wil- 
derness and all over the South without 
surrendering and without being recon- 
structed? There’s where I stand, Adnab 
—with the unreconstructed dead, who 
diel believing their comrades would 
never give in. I'd rather be counted 
with them than with those who 
knuckled under. Once for all I tell you 
that you’re wasting your time. You’re 
a good neighbor—” 

“A good neighbor!” sorrowfully in- 
terrupted Adnab, rising. “A good 
neighbor—and yet you never call to 
see me or DBlizabeth. If you’d only 


stuck to the foot of Streaked Mountain 
instead of going South when a young- 
ster and taking up with their ways 
we'd all be happier, I guess.” 

“T wonder,’ muttered Mr. Whittiker, 
staring across the valley to the blue sil- 


houette of the white-eapped mountains. 
“Now I wonder if we all would have 
been happier. God knows some of us 
needed happiness. I can’t talk any 
more. Good night.” 


ITH this abrupt dismissal he 

turned and entered his lonely little 
home. Nonplussed, Adnab stood motion- 
less for some moments, undecided what 
course to pursue. His fighting spirit 
urged him to follow Mr. Whittiker, but 
reason warned the endeavor would be 
worse than useless. He regained the 
road softly, as one who fears to disturb 
a sleeper. For the first time his eyes 
wavered as he bestowed a _ farewell 
glance on Streaked. Could it be pos- 
sible he had been misled by the moun- 
tain through all these years? Or was 
the fault his, because he had loitered 
in approaching the task? ‘Oh, I hope 
not,” he groaned. 

When he quietly entered the kitchen 
and seated himself before the stove, his 
wife knew at once something was wrong. 
Her small, wrinkled face still retained 
a startled, half frightened expression 
which the suspense of fifty years since 
had engraved upon it. Her bearing was 
calm and gentle, however, as she softly 
patted his shoulder and asked: “Been 
talking with Herman?” 

He nodded gloomily, without wonder- 
ing at her intuition, and complained: 
“Why should I feel so certain if it 
ain’t to be? Seems if when a man has 
faith he must win out. If I was un- 
reasonable in my hopes, or selfish, it 
would be different. But I ain’t. Ever 
since I got back from the front and got 
over the first spell of crazy happiness 
of our marriage I’ve felt mortally cut 
up about Herm Whittiker. Before he 
went South to visit some relations we 
was playmates, him and me and you, 
Elizabeth. We was just like three boys 
together—three good pals. Lawd! I 
ean’t hardly make it seem real that he 
was seventeen when he quit this neigh- 
borhood! -And inside of three years we 
was shooting at each other—” 

“Don’t!” she shuddered. “I can’t 


bear to think of it. 
said, what he said.” 

He told her. It was the old story. 
A man obsessed to stay loyal to a cause 
no longer existing and a man heartfast 
in his determination to lead the erring 
one back into the light of brotherly love. 
Each was supremely unselfish, she de- 
cided. Herman was sacrificing peace 
of mind and genial fellowship because 
of his loyalty to the dead of his youth; 
her husband was bowed with grief be- 
cause his old friend and playmate stood 
aloof. To Adnab’s way of thinking the 
climax of earthly achievements for those 
who heard Lincoln’s call for help was 
to win a soldier’s salute from the firing 
squad. But how could the post thus 
honor a man who insisted on econsider- 
ing himself an enemy? To Adnab the 
continued rebellion of Mr. Whittiker 
was one of the most sorrowfully tragic 
things to be imagined. He shivered 
as he leaned close to the bright hearth 
of the stove and considered the possi-- 
bility of Herman remaining obdurate 
till it was too late. 

For the next few days, he often 
walked to the marble yard, his wife 
observed, but he volunteered no reports 
of his visits. She needed but glance 
at his downcast face to read his defeat. 
One night he stood with her in the yard 
and watched the sun sinking behind 
Mount Washington. He had just come 
from Whittiker’s. His face was devoid 
of hope and he did not seem. to sense her 
presence as he apostrophized the moun- 
tain, muttering, “Somehow, I guess, old 
Streaked cheated me. He’s sick and 
something tells me he won’t never quit 
his house again except for the last time. 
And he ain’t changed and I can’t pester 
a sick man. I’ve waited too long.” 


Tell me what you 


HE sick man turned his head as the 

door opened and she entered, her 
small, bent figure enveloped in a long 
cloak. The gentle spring rain was softly 
tapping against the windows; the lamp 
burned low on the table where the doc- 
tor had left the medicines. 

“You, Listy?” he faintly ealled. It 
was his boyhood’s name for her. She 
might be Elizabeth to others, but in the 
old days she always was Listy to him. 

“Yes, yes, Herman,” she whispered, 
throwing aside her covering and seat- 
ing herself by the bed. “Adnab came 
home and told me. He fell asleep in 
front of the stove. He’s coming back 
later with Fimmy to set up with you. 
I had to come and see you, when we 
could be alone.” 

His gaze quickened as he searched 
her worn face. Perhaps he saw only 
the girlish charms of half a century 
back. “It’s very good of you,’ he 
slowly observed. 

She timidly patted one of his hands 
and said: “We’re old, Herman. We're 
living on borrowed time. We ean meet 
and talk now.” 

“Yes, we're old,’ he mused. “And 
we've waited a long time to talk. When 
I went South I believed I should come 
back—to you. Mebbe I didn’t ought 
to say it—” 

“Say anything,” she whispered. “It 
doesn’t matter now. I was told you 
were fighting against the North. I 
was very young, you know. Mebbe I 
ought to be blamed, but surely there’s 
something to be said for me. Many 
a time I’ve gone over it all as I’ve 
set and watched the mountain. Pach 
time I saw myself a simple girl. Some- 
how I found my peace in looking at the 
mountain.” 

“There’s everything to be said for 
you,” he cried, his voice gathering sur- 
prising volume as he half raised him- 
self on his elbow. “You were too young, 
Listy, to be bound by any promises. I 
never blamed you. It did hurt at first, 
when I first heard about it. But you 
did what was right—it’s all right. But 
I was human enough to hope you hadn’t 
forgotten me.” 

“Forgotten !” she wailed, bowing over 
his hand. “Oh, the nights I’ve seen 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A few of the body- 
building foods—and as 
you will see from the 
article, the green vege- 
tables, the dairy prod- 
ucts and the cereals 
are all necessary. 


HEN do we need a “building-up” diet? Is it 

W always when we are merely thin, or can such a 

“building-up” diet be needed even when we seem 
to be over-stout 
way? 

Usually we recognize its necessity when there is quite 
an apparent loss of flesh with no special reason, as in 
cases of extreme nervousness and in definite cases of 
what is known as anaemia. Then, these “building-up” 
diets are also needed during convalescence from serious 
illnesses, such as sharp attacks of grippe, pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever and other diseases where the 
proper convalescence does not depend upon a_ special 
diet. 

You have often heard that one can starve in the midst 
of plenty—sometimes some of the most baffling cases of 
malnutrition which need a “building-up” diet hinge upon 
this very thing and are due to the fact that people eat 
too much of the wrong foods and do not live according! 
to the balanced ration. In such instances we often have 
anaemia, even when a person is stout to obesity ! 

With this as a little background then, how can we 
plan “building-up” diets? First and foremost, we must 
have plenty of the protective ‘or vitamine foods—thatt, 
means milk, cream, butter, eggs, the leafy vegetables, lots 
of oranges, cranberries, either canned or fresh tomatoes, 
and lemons with discretion. In other words, you will 
note that we are providing the essentials for re-building 
or growth and for the creating of better poised nerves; 
that always means better digestion as well as proper 
assimilation, for in this wide gamut of foods we have all 
the necessary vitamines. 


and what is a “building-up” diet any- 


HAT next? <A certain number of the protein foods. 
First and foremost again we have milk which is a 
muscle-maker, and eggs which are so easily digested that 
not a bit of body energy is wasted in this particular; 
then we have cheese which may be used properly cooked, 
or cottage cheese which may be eaten raw, and the tender 
cooked meats and fish. By ‘tender’ I do not mean ex- 
pensive cuts, for you can use boiled beef properly cooked 
quite as well as broiled steak in a “building-up” menu. 
So far the foods prescribed have been somewhat similar 
to those in the diet for reducing with the exception of. 
the fact that we are using whole milk and butter as well 
as cream. Now, however, we meet a decided difference, 
for in the “‘building-up” diet we furnish the usual amount 
and sometimes a little extra of the energy foods, which 
are starches and sweets. One of the very best sweets to 
introduce in the “building-up” diet is honey, again 
because of its vitamines; maple syrup, too, is good for 
the same reason and so are jellies and jams made of 
fruit juices—but again we must be eareful not to eat too 
much sweet for that would overtax the digestion and 
cause exhaustion. 

Of course the simple desserts ean all be introduced, 

such as custards, plain bread puddings, fruit tapiocas, ete. 
As to the starches themselves—a cereal (preferably whole 
grain, as brown rice, an all-wheat cereal, shredded wheat, 
grape nuts, or Irish oatmeal) should be used once a day; 
and plenty of bread should be introduced, particu- 
* larly whole wheat bread, this latter for two rea- 
sons, because it contains minerals which are 
needed to enrich the blood or really “build it up” 
and because of its vitamines and bulk through 
the bran which it contains. 

Now we have almost covered the gamut of the 
principles for “building up” the body: 

_ 1. Plenty of vitamines for the production of growth 
or actual “building up.” 
2. A certain amount of proteins or muscle-makers. 
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“Building-up” Diets 


Pertinent facts about what they are and when we need them 


By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


Director of Domestic Science 


3. Starches and sweets for energy, in proper pro- 


portion. 

4. Plenty of bulk so that the entire intestinal canal 
ean be kept clean. 

5. The introduction of minerals. 

We must also provide something for reserve foree as 
well as help build actual flesh—and that something 
seems to be fats, which we need also as reserve force 
foods. In this case we use butter and cream—two very 
easily digested foods—bacon properly cooked and the 
salad oils. Whem to these we add various types of food 
with acids in the form of fresh fruits, raisins, figs and 
dates which whip up the liver, helping to keep it active 
(and which introduce minerals as well) we have all the 
principles for “building up.” But you say—in a “‘building- 
up” diet we have practically a balanced ration—really it 
is not only practically balanced—it must be balanced, and 
along with it in between meals you would serve some tid- 
bits—such as the juice of one or two oranges at 10:30 
in the morning; a cup of warm malted milk at 3:30 in 
the afternoon, and at night a ecupful of bouillon made 
with one of the new vegetable extracts containing vita- 
mines, or a cupful of clam bouillon, or for insomnia, a 
eupful of warm milk, malted milk, or orange juice. 

Why are these extra meals necessary? They are not 
really extras but they are furnished so that the body 
will not be allowed to become exhausted between meals— 
sometimes they are taken in addition to the other meals, 
again when a patient is not very hungry they are taken 
as part of the regular meal which cannot be eaten at 
that time. 

What would we then suggest by way of menus for a 
person who is econvalescing from pneumonia, grippe, 
searlet fever or something of that nature? Assuming that 
the patient is a child from eight years to the actual adult 
age, and the diet is past the liquid state—we might serve 
the following: 

Breakfast 
The Juice of an Orange 
Shredded Wheat, Grape Nuts or Brown Rice with Top 
Milk and a little Sugar 
A Coddled or Poached Egg or Two or Three Slices of 
Baked Bacon 
Entire Wheat Bread Toast 
Coffee for an Adult 
Weak Cocoa made with Milk for a Child 
Mid-Morning Luncheon 
One-half of a Grapefruit, Some Grapes, 
Cupful of Malted Milk 


or.a Small 


Bran bread makes 
a delicious 
health food 
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Tach one of these 
foods supplies a neces- 
sary element — vita- 
mines, proteins, 
starches, minerals and 
“roughage” to help 
eliminate waste. 


Cains, 


Dinner 
Broiled Steak, Lamb Chops or Chicken; Stewed 
Chicken or Boiled Beef 

Baked Potatoes or Boiled Brown Rice 

Any Green Vegetable 
Entire Wheat Bread and Butter 
Any custard pudding or a Fruit Tapioca, Fruit Betty 

or Gelatine Dessert 

Coffee or Tea (One cupful for an adult) 
Milk (for a child) 


Mid-Afternoon Luncheon 
Grape Juice with one or two Whole Wheat Crackers or 
Gingersnaps 
Orangeade with or without an egg 
Koumis or Cocoa 


Supper 
Any Milk Soup or Entire Wheat Bread Milk Toast or 
Cereal with Milk 
or 
Creamed Fish, Creamed Oysters, Creamed Chicken or 
Scrambled Eggs 
Celery or Cole Slaw 
Bran Bread and Butter 
Jam, Jelly, Honey or Maple Syrup 
Sliced Oranges, Apple Sauce, Fresh Berries or 
apple—Sponge Cake, Honey Drop Cookies or 
Gingerbread 
Tea (if very much desired) for an adult, Milk for a 
child 


Plenty of water should be taken—about two quarts a 
day for the adult—a pint or more a day for the child, 
according to age. 

The late evening luncheon should be provided only for 
the adult, except in cases of extreme emaciation, when 
the child should be wakened for a cupful of warm milk. 


Pine- 


Bran Bread 


1 cake yeast 3 tablespoons mo- 2 cups bran 
2% cups milk or lasses $8 tablespoons short- 
water 5 cups entire wheat ening 
flour 1% teaspoons salt 


JSSOLVE the yeast in one cup of the milk or water 

—if milk is used, be sure that it is sealded then 
cooled until tepid; if water is used, one-third boiling and 
two-thirds cold will give the correct temperature.’ Pour 
the remaining liquid into a bowl, add to it the salt, 
molasses and the shortening which has been melted. Add 
the dissolved yeast, then work in the flour and bran, 
making a dough which can be easily handled—soft but 
not sticky—knead thoroughly, cover and set aside in a 
warm place, free from draughts, until the dough has 
doubled in bulk. Divide into two portions, knead it 
lightly, place in oiled pans, cover with a cloth and again 
set aside to rise until the dough has doubled in bulk. 
Bake from forty-five minutes to one hour in a moderate 
oven—325° F.. 


Fruit Betty 
3 cups tart apples, chopped 
fine or,stewed apricots, 
peaches, plums or cher- 
ries, well drained 
% cup light brown sugar 
IL a baking dish and put in a layer of the 
fruit. Sprinkle with the part of the sugar mixed 
with the spice and cover with crumbs. Repeat 
until all is used, making the last layer of crumbs. 
Sprinkle over the remaining sugar and dot with 
the butter. Cover and bake for forty-five minutes 
in a moderate oven—350° F.—then remove the 
lid. and brown the pudding quickly. Serve 
half warm with cream, or hard or lemon sauce. It is a 
delightful dessert for anyone and especially desirable for 
convalescents, : 


% teaspoon each ground 
cloves and cinnamon 

3 cups soft bread crumbs 
or vegetable fat 
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Do you know? 


Theseare only 
a few of the 
many delicious 
productsmade 
by 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
Ask your 
grocer. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY A 
“Uneeda Bakers" * 


that 


TRITON Sandwich 


Made with two layers of wholesome 
cake anda creamy filling; an exceptional 
treat for social functions and children’s 
parties. 


OREO Sandwich 


Made with chocolate flavored cake en- 
closing a creamy center. They blend 
perfectly with beverages, frozen desserts 
or fresh fruit. 


FIG NEWTONS 


Made with golden cake enclosing a 
center of nutritious figs; a fitting choice 


for the hostess who seeks an unusual 
delicacy. 


Woman’s World 


Some Unusual Ways of 
Preparing Eggs 


An economical food even at ten cents each 


HEN one con- 
siders. the 
amount of 


nutriment contained 
in eggs, the many 
ways in which they 
ean be served, and the 
ease and speed with 
which they ean be pre- 
pared for the table it 
is strange that they 
are not even more 
highly esteemed as an 
article of food instead 
of being considered 
as they so often are— 
as one of the luxuries 
of the table. 

In point of view of their food value 
eggs, even at ten. cents each, are an 
economical food and it is rarely that 
they reach that price. 


All Measurements Are Level 
Spanish Scrambied Eggs 


tablespoon butter 6 eggs 

or vegetable fat % cup stock or 
sweet pepper or gravy 
pimento minced 24, teaspoon salt 
tablespoon minced y% teaspoon pepper 
onion 1 tablespoon grated 
eup diced’ toma- cheese 
toes, canned or Slices of toast 
fresh 


ELT the butter or vegetable fat in 

a frying pan and cook the pimen- 
to and onion in it for five minutes. Add 
the tomatoes, bring to boiling point and 
cook five minutes longer. Beat the eggs 
with the stock or gravy, add them to 
the mixture in the pan with the salt 
and pepper and cook slowly until set. 
Pile on the slices of toast, sprinkle the 


grated cheese over the top and set in 
a hot oven—375 degrees F.—until the 
cheese is melted. 


Eggs Benedict 


English muffins 6 eggs (poached) 
or 1 cup Hollandaise 
rounds bread Sauce 

small rounds of Parsley 

broiled ham Lemon 


PLIT and toast the muffins, or toast 

the bread and butter lightly. Puta 
portion of the ham on each round and 
over this lay a carefully poached egg. 
Cover with a spoonful of the sauce and 
garnish with parsley and cut lemon. 


Hollandaise Sauce 


% cup butter or ¥% teaspoon salt 
vegetable fat % teaspoon cayenne 
4 egg yolks % cup boiling 
1% tablespoons lem- water 
on juice 


REAM the butter with a fork, add 

the yolks of eggs, one at a time, 
beating after each is added until like 
mayonnaise. Then add the lemon juice, 
salt and eayenne, place in a double 
boiler and add the water. Beat with 
a Dover egg beater until it is like thick 
boiled custard. 


Eggs in Prison 

2 cups finely minced 
meat or fish 
cup thick White 
Sauce 

6 eggs 

Buttered crumbs 


EASON the meat 

or fish appropri- 
ately—if beef use 
onion juice and 
minced parsley; if 
lamb add a little to- 
mato sauce or a few 
chopped mint leaves; 
season chicken, veal or 
fish with lemon rind 
and juice, ete. Oil in- 
dividual custard cups and_= sprinkle 
thickly with buttered crumbs. Add the 
minced meat or fish to the white sauce, 
put a spoonful of the mixture in each 
cup, break a raw egg over this, cover 
with another spoonful of the fish or meat 
and bake fifteen to twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven—350 degrees F. Turn 
out and garnish with mashed potato, 
well steamed rice, spoonfuls of peas or 
ereamed young carrots, and parsley or 
watercress. 


Stvawberry Float 


3 eggs 1 cup diced fresh 

2 cups milk strawberries 

% cup sugar ¥% cup sugar (addi- 
tional) 


EPARATE the whites from the yolks 

of the eggs and use the yolks to 
make a custard with the milk aud sugar, 
then pour this into a deep dish. Dice 
the strawberries, cover with the one- 
half cupful of sugar and set aside for 
at least one hour. Just before serving 
whip the whites of the eggs as stiff as 
possible, drain and add the strawberries, 
pile high on top of the custard and pour 
the syrup from the berries over the 
whole. Garnish with a few additional 
whole strawberries, if desired. 


Ladies’ Club Sandwich 


% teaspoon dry 
mustard 
Lettuce 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
Mayonnaise 


slices crisp toast 
tablespoons minc- 
ed or potted ham 
or tongue 
tablespoon melted 
butter 


AVE the eggs freshly cooked and 

hot. Melt the butter and add the 
mustard and the ham or tongue to it. 
When hot. spread this mixture on the 
slices of toast and lay on two of the 
portions of hard-cooked egg eut length- 
wise into about five slices. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, cover with a let- 
tuce leaf and over each put a generous 
spoonful of mayonnaise. Cover with 
the remaining slice of toast. Cut each 
diagonally into two portions and serve 
immediately. 


Shirred eggs on creamed peas, on ereamed spaghetti and 
on toast 


for May, L9°28 


Simple Luncheons for the 
Month of May 


Menus and recipes that are dainty and economical 


we must celebrate! 
Why not have one or two 
distinctly feminine  par- 
ties? Luncheons, if you 
like, with which the men 


PRING is here at 
last and of course 
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need not be disturbed at Wes Sata 
all—dainty little lunch- 4d ‘ 
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eons—not very expensive, 
not very elaborate, but Ay 
serving beautifully as an 
excuse for getting to- 
gether to exchange the 
latest needlework pat- 
terns or to go over plans for refurnish- 
ing the house for Summer. 

Here are two menus entirely different, 
but each so good in its way that you 
will have hard work to choose between 
them. My advice to you’is to number 
them, put the numbers in a hat and 
draw one out blindfolded—you ean’t go 
wrong whichever one you draw! 

By the way, if you select number one 
and live so far inland that you cannot 
get fresh clams for the bouillon do not 
hesitate to use a good bottled bouillon— 
your guests will enjoy it just as much 
as a bouillon made from fresh clams, 
especially if you garnish it with a 
spoonful of whipped cream, which adds 
greatly both to appearance and flavor. 
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Menu Number One 
Clam Bouillon 


Stuffed Egg Salad Quick Yeast Rolls 
Olives Pickles 
Strawberry Shorteake Coffee 


Menu Number Two 
Fruit Cocktail 
Rolled Lamb Chops Small Pickles 
Young Carrots and Peas 
Tiny Hot Biscuits 
Frozen Rice Pudding Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee 


Menu Number One 
All Measurements Are Level 


Clam Bouillon 


25 large clams 1 cup whipped 
2% cups cold water cream 
% teaspoon pepper (optional) 
ASH and scrub the clams with a 
brush changing the water three 
or four times. Place them in a large 
kettle with the two and one-half eups 
of cold water, cover and steam until 
the shells open. Strain the liquor 
through a fine cloth or doubled cheese- 
cloth, add the pepper and serve with 
oyster crackers. Put a spoonful of 
whipped cream on top of each cupful 
of bouillon, if desired. 


Stuffed Egg Salad 
6 hard-cooked eggs ¥% teaspoon pepper 


% cup minced ham A few drops onion 
or potted ham juice 
1 teaspoon minced (optional) 
parsley 
1 tablespoon melted 
butter 


UT the eggs into halves crosswise, 
remove the yolks and pass them 
through a sieve. Add the butter, pars- 


Pink and white tulips and for- 
sythia form the centerpiece. 
. 


ley, pepper, ham and 
onion juice, if used; Di- 
vide the mixture into 
twelve portions, roll each 
of these into a ball and 
replace in the hollows of 
the egg whites from 
which the yolks were re- 
moved. Garnish with let- 
tuce or watereress and 
pass Mayonnaise or Rus- 
sian Dressing. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


F YOU prefer a cake shorteake, use 

the recipe for Washington Pie given 
in this issue, putting crushed strawber- 
ries between and on top of the layers 
and decorating with whipped cream. 
To my mind though, the old-fashioned 
strawberry shorteake is decidedly the 
best—you do not need a recipe for this, 
just use your Baking Powder Biscuit 
rule doubling the amount of shortening 
and adding one-fourth eupful of sugar. 

By the way, there is no reason why 
you should not bake your shorteakes 
individually cutting them out with a 
biscuit cutter—they are very much 
easier to serve this way. 


Menu Number Two 
Fruit Cocktail 


1% cups pineapple, 1% cups fresh 
canned or fresh strawberries 
¥% cup orange juice % cup sugar 
ULL the strawberries and if very 
large cut them into halves; cut the 
pineapple into conveniently sized pieces 
(or use canned grated pineapple), add 
the sugar and set aside for half an hour. 
Just before serving add the orange 
juice, turn into cocktail glasses and put 
a perfect whole strawberry on top of 
each. 


Rolled Lamb Chops 


ELECT loin chops, not too thick, re- 

move the bones—this will help out 
the stock pot later—roll each chop into 
compact shape, put a strip of bacon 
round the outside and tie and skewer 
firmly. Bake from twenty to thirty 
minutes in a moderately hot oven— 
350-375: degrees I'.—seasoning when 
about half done, and garnish with thin 
triangular pieces of toast the points of 
which have been dipped into finely 
minced parsley. 


General Directions for the Service 
1. Place all the silver needed by each 


person on the table, the forks in. 


their order of use at the left, the 
knives and spoons in their order of 
use from right to left. 

2. Have the silver laid evenly—an inch 
from the edge of the table. 

3. Put the water glasses at the tips of 
the knives—the bread and _ butter 
plates at the tips of the forks, the 
spreaders laid horizontally across 
the lower edges. 

4, Put the napkins at the left. 


Place cards are packets of seeds 
representing the guests’ birth 
flowers. 


qt. Once you know how the Larkin Plan opens the wa’ 
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Mother ane ae Baby’s happy days start with the 
morning bath, from which the little one igemerges pink 
and sweet and all aglow! ee 


But that is not all Mother knows, too, the important part Z 
mild, pure, snow white floating bath soap plays in the bath’s 
success. In Larkin Maid o’ the Mist Bath Soap, she has 


found the soap that three generations of mothers prefer. 


Maid o’ the Mist Bath Soap has won a place in a million 
American homes by its ‘Purity, pleasant odor and white velvety — 
lather. Larkin Maid o’ the Mist Soap like all Larkin Prod- 
ucts, possesses a high quality in marked contrast to the low 


coat 


factory- -to-family- price. 


Let us send you : a Larkin Erlog 


Just ask for our: beautiful new Spring Catalog No. 49 A postal card bri 
_to better living an 
cozier homes, a neighborly Larkin Secretary will serve you = 


Litthkttt Coie 
Established, 1875 
Chicago, Ill. A National Institution 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Makes your” present range an ideal 
Summer stove. Simply sets in firebox 


The new 
way— 
to Gook 
and Bake 


Does away with 
dirty coal and 
wood.No ashes, 
no smoke, no 
disease breed- 
ing scuttles — 
no grimy hands— 
cheaper than coal 
or wood. Takes the 
drudgery right out of 
housework, 


Use your old 

reliable oven— 

‘the Oliver 

cooks and 

bakes better, 

ait A Im- 

o an. 
stove—thousands of | 4 
ters tell of its wonderful 
baking, 

No smelly, ex- 

pensive oil 

stove to clutter 

up the kitchen 

—the Oliver fits 

rightinto your 

good old range. No 

wicks,nosoot,no odor 
—just like city gas, 


Havea cool 
kitchen this 
Summer—light 
the Oliver 
when you need 
it—turn off the 
heat the minute you are 
through cooking. A bless- 
ing for canning, baking, 
cooking an ing. 


proves 


Saves thou- 

sands of steps 

day. The av- 

erage woman 
walks 12 miles 

@ day just do- 

ing her ordinary 
housework.The Oliver 
cuts five hours of house- 
hold drudgery to one hour 
of easy work.Experts say 
it saves 85 per cent of 
your housework. 


| need more Sales- 
men, Agents and 
Managers 


I want men and women of every 
type. If you want to earn 640 to 650 
a week in spare time, write me. If 
you can give all your time asa §& 
salesman and want $200 to $250 a | 
week, write me, If you can swing a 
whole territory and want @5,000 to 
615,000 a year, wire me at my ex- 
pense for gales plan and how you 
can get an exclusive franchise for 
your territory. F. W. Bentley, of 
Pa, says, “Ye Gods, some seller. 
I made 6216 today.” J. Carnegey, N. 
Dakota, writes, ‘‘Making 1,000 a 
a month.’’ A. R. Russell, Conn,, av- 
eraged #660 for last six months.” 
R. Berger, made $258 per week. Mrs, 


Selder, Kans., made 8100 a month, 
spare time only in her own home, 


Oliver Gives Fords Away 


Act at once if you want to “cash 
in” on this great new fuel idea, 
The big Bummer season js just 
starting. I give Fords to producers, 
No contest, Act at once, 


Amazing New Invention 


J No changes 
to make 


Makes Your Range 
A REAL GAS STOVE 


No more slavery to a hot, sweltering kitchen in Summer 
—no more dirty heavy coal to lift, ashes to breathe or 
back breaking scuttles to empty—no more fires to build, 
bank or watch—no more clouds of fine ashes and dust 
over the furniture — no more smelly, sooty oil stoves, 
and disease breeding scuttles to clutter kitchen. No 
more spoiled roasts, bread or cake. 


ing or start your meal to cook 
— go away and forget it, no 
danger of burning. And the 
instant it is done, turn the 
valve—your kitchen is cool 
and clean the rest of the day. 
Burns 95% Air — 
5% Oil 
Mr, Oliver calls his invention 
the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner be- 
cause it burns 95% air, 5% coal 
oil, (kerosene, the cheapest fuel 
there is) turning them intoan 
actual gas that burns with an 
intense hot clean flame. No 


wicks, no smoke, no odor. Ab- 
solutely safe. Lasts a lifetime. 


Fits All Stoves 


16 different models fit any kind of 
range or cook stove. No holes to drill, 
no bolts to fasten. Every day hun- 
dreds of letters pour in from grateful 
women tellling how the Oliver has 
relieved them from the drudgery 
and heat of Summer kitchens. 

Mother Burchman of Mo. writes, 
“The Oliver cooks and bakes beauti- 
fully. I wish you could see the beau- 
tiful brown, well-baked bread, cakes 
and pies.’’ Mrs. C. H. Smith, St. 
Louis, says, ‘““My bread and cakes 
are like pictures.’? F. H. Horton, N. 
Dakota, writes, ‘““Oliverisa blessing, 
wouldn’t sell it for any price.” 


30 Days Free Trial 


No mone y—mali coupontorFreeBookand Trial Offer 


But do not be satisfied with reading about the Oliver. 


You can use it in your own stove 30 days Free on a 
wonderful Free Trial Offer that Mr. Oliver is now making. The 
coupon brings you full details about this and an attractive book- 
let, ‘New Kind of Heat,” telling all about this invention. Already 
a big Summer demand is keeping our factory working day and 
night but we can still guarantee delivery if you will hurry. By 
mailing the coupon now you will be entitled to a Special Low 
Introductory Price. No obligation. Send no money. Mail the 
coupon before you turn the page. 


OLIVE OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO. 


2010-E Oliver Bidg. - St. Louis, Mo. 
Oldest, largest manufacturer of Oil-Gas Burners in the World, 
Canadian Offices: 2010-E Webster Building, Toronto 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE Co. 
2010-E Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


Send your Free Book, ‘‘New Kind of Heat," and also your special 
low price and 30 Day Free Trial Offer. This does not obligate me 
in any way, 


tion has ended forever 

woman’s slavery to 
household drudgery. In one 
minute this wonderful device 
slips into any range or cook 
stove and you have a reali gas 
stove—heat when you want it 
at the simple turn of a valve. 


Wonderful Baking 
and Cooking 
Right in your good, depend- 
able old oven you can bake 
better and quicker than ever 
before. Women using Olivers 
tell of taking prizes with their 
baking—and how they bake 
bread, biscuits, light fluffy 
cakes and pies, done just right 
in an oven thatis regulated to 
an even température—any de- 
gree, as long as you want it. 
No waiting on a dirty, smoky 
fire—no fussing with a make- 
shift, oil stove oven—no sweat- 
ing and sweltering all day 
long just to cook a few meals. 


Just Turn a Valve 


Simply turn a valve, light your 
fire, Put in your roast or bak- 


A AMAZING new Inven- 
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Woman’s World 


An Interesting Group of 
New Cake Recipes 


Easily made cakes that the family will appreciate 


All Measurements 
Are Level 


Jelly Rol 


3 eggs , 

1 cup sugar 

3 tablespoons cold 
water 

1 cup flour 

% teaspoon salt 


EAT the eggs 

and sugar un- 
til quite thick; add 
the water, then the 
flour and salt sifted 
together twice. Line 
a shallow pan with 
oiled paper, pour f 
in the batter, spread it evenly in the 
pan and bake in a quick oven—o75 de- 
grees F'.—about twelve minutes. Turn 
out onto a cloth or paper sprinkled 
with sugar, tear off the paper and 
spread the cake with jam or jelly. Roll 
up quickly. 

Cupid’s Wells 

% cup sugar : 1 egg 
\% cup butter or % cup milk j 

vegetable fat 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1% teaspoons bak- 14% cups flour 

ing powder 

REAM the butter and add the sugar, 

flavoring and egg yolk. Mix the 
flour and baking powder, add alternately 
with the milk and lastly add the egg 
white beaten stiff. Bake in well oiled, 
deep muffin pans in a quick oven—375 
degrees F. When cold cut a portion 
from the center of each (save this for 
a pudding) put a spoonful of jam into 
the hollow, cover with whipped cream 
flavored with grated orange and make 
a handle to go over the top from a 
strip of orange rind. 


Nut Mocha Cake 


% cup butter or 2 cups flour 
vegetable fat % teaspoon. salt. 
1% cups sugar 2 teaspoons baking 

2 eggs 

% cup coarsely 
chopped nut- 
meats 


EAT the butter and sugar until 
light and creamy; add the eggs, 
well beaten, the vanilla, nuts, milk and 
lastly the flour which has been sifted 
with the salt and baking powder. Beat 
very thoroughly and bake in two large- 
sized layer cake pans about twenty to 
twenty-five minutes in a moderately hot 
oven—350-375 degrees F. Fill with jam 
or jelly and frost with Mocha Frosting. 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Mocha Frosting 


38 tablespoons liquid 
coffee 


% cup butter 
2 cups confec- J F 

tioner’s sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
¥% cup dry cocoa extract 


EAT the butter until creamy, add- 

ing one cupful of the sugar, then 
sift and add the cocoa. Beat well, 
put in the coffee and the remaining 
sugar, and lastly the vanilla. Beat 
again and spread between the layers 
and on top of the cake. 


During the strawberry 
season, be sure to try 
some strawberryade. 


Washington Pie 


¥% cup butter or. 
vegetable fat 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
% cup milk 
1% cups flour 
2% teaspoons bak- 
ing powder ; 
¥% teaspoon vanilla 
y% teaspoon salt 
REAM the but- 
ter, add the su- 
gar a little at a 
time, then add the 
eggs well beaten, 
next the milk, and 
lastly the flour, 
salt and baking powder which have 
been sifted together. Bake in two 
layer cake pans twenty to twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven—350 de- 
grees F. When culd spread jam gen- 
erously between the layers and _ sift 
powdered sugar over the top of the 
eake. 


“Spaniards” 


4 tablespoons but- 1% teaspoon salt 

ter 2, cup milk 
1 cup sugar About 1% cups flour 
1 egg 1 teaspoon baking 
14 teaspoon cinna- powder 

mon 

OFTEN the butter slightly, then 

cream it with the sugar and egg. 
Add the milk and lastly the flour, salt, 
cinnamon and baking powder sifted to-. 
gether. This should make a dough soft 
enough to handle easily but firm enough 
to retain its shape 

Break off pieces the size of a walnut, 
roll smoothly between the hands, then 
drop into hot fat and cook as you would 
doughnuts. Drain and when cold roll 
each “Spaniard” in Vinegar Frosting, 
then in finely chopped nut-meats. to 
which one-half their, bulk of finely ecut- 
up raisins have been added. 


Vinegar Frosting ‘ 
eges whites, bea- % teaspoon lemon 
ten. stiff extract 
tablespoon yvine- Confectioner’s sugar 
gar to spread—about 
tablespoon corn 2 cups 
starch > 

EAT all the ingredients thoroughly 

together. If used to frost the top 
of a cake add more sugar if necessary 
to make the frosting stiff enough to 
spread. 
Stvawberry 
% cup butter 
2 cups powdered 
sugar 

REAM the butter, adding the sugar 

gradually. Press the strawberries 
through a sieve, add them and use as. 
filling and frosting for a sponge layer 
cake. 

Raspberries may be substituted for 
the strawberries but in this ease add a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice to give tone 
to the frosting. 


Frosting 


% cup fresh ripe 
strawberries 
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Attractive Ways of Serving 
Swans Down Angel Food Cake 


Save Eggs with Swans Down 
ECONOMY ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


All Level Measurements 


%{ cupful chilled egg whites (not less 
than 7 whites) 

14 cupful ice cold water 

144 teaspoonful salt 

44 teaspoonful cream of tarta 

14 cupfuls fine granulated ee a! 


Use Fewer Eggs— 
1 
1 cupful SWANS DOWN CAK 
FLOUR 
“4 teaspoonful vanilla extract 
44 teaspoonful almond or rose extract 


Break egg whites into a 4% pint measur- 

ing cup until three-fourths full. Fill cup 

° | to level with cold water. Pour on a large 
ut wans own a e Our platter, add salt, and beat with a flat wire 
° egg beater until foamy. Add cream of 

tartar and beat egg whites until stiff but 

not dry. Fold in the sugar one tablespoon- 


: ful at a time. Add flavoring. Have flour 

OU can make this most popular of all cakes —a snow-white, ee ee aaa 

Angel Food Delight ; feathery Angel Food — and actually substitute 4 tablespoonfuls of patent Angel Cake tin in'a slow oven, 

ET IS ar eae a nee done invert tin until cake is cold. Ice if 
Gn each Wice alse’ lange epoonful of flavored and cold water for 2 egg whites, if you use Swans Down Cake Flour. done in 


over this and top with a cherry. Recipe for large Angel Food cake 


Swans Down is so soft and delicate, it lends its own airy lightness ig given on every Swans Down 


Sake Flour carton. When saving 


to even the plainest cake. Angel Food made with Swans Down set a cet 
ceases to be merely white cake. It becomes a snowy fluff of deli- 7 cupkul of cold water. 
ciousness unusually tender and delightful. No icing is required either Oe Mh ives eebione Bak 
for taste or appearance. Pe eh ate pemetaene 
When you decrease the number of eggs in your Angel Food by 
using Swans Down you lose none of its light, feathery quality. Secrets rea recibe book on cae ad pastry 
Swans Down not only greatly increases the lightness and fineness of of the Boston Cooking School in the last 
your cake, but practically insures perfect results. Of course, as a housewives af America“ testimony to its 
thrifty housekeeper, you can always utilize the left-over egg yolks for a 


Angel Food Nuggets : 
With two forks pull an Angel Food Cake apart creamy mayonnaise, a. soft custard, a Gold Cake or a Sponge Cake. 


into irregular chunks. Pour chocolate icing over 
each piece and let harden before serving. 


The amount of Swans Down Cake Flour required for an Angel 


peers ersaraans Food cake costs only 134c more than the same 
PSs s dey cake quantity of a heavier, coarser bread flour. By en- 
; ae ; : : 
making a white butter abling you to use a less expensive recipe, Swans 
k hi is- 5 Bs 
eure. Add water and Down Cake Flour often saves its small additional 
bake a cake. The only ‘ 5 : 
product of, its kind cost several times over. Just try it; you'll find it 
amou 
SWANS DOWN { > i 
ors ouR A a wonderful help and a very practical economy in 
Eitan orjyrvite on making all your cakes and pastries. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Evansville, Indiana 
305 Ulhorn Avenue 
Established 1856 Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. Send us his name, 
if he does not have it, and we will see that you are supplied. 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


Pour this syrup over the pineapple and cake. Puta confuse Instant Swans 
1 


spoonful of whipped cream on the pineapple and alg rata ed Down Preferred by Housewives for 29 years 


- They are 
garnish with a cherry. two different products. 


Pineapple Dainty 


Place a square piece of Angel Cake in a tall 
individual glass; above this set a slice of canned 
pineeprle partially cut into pieces for eating, but still 

olding its shape. To the juice from the can of pine- 


red liquid from a bottle of maraschino cherries to . C, qi 
tint the syrup pink, or tint with red color paste, IMPORTANT: Do not 


apple add a little sugar and 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, and cook toa syrup. Add enough of the 
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Some Lovely Spring Designs for You: Baby 


The Newest Things for the Youngest Member of the Family 
Simple Attractive Ideas—Easy to Make 


Ss 


Set of Coat, Bonnet, Dress and Gertrude 
Designed by Sadie P. LeSueur 


A very simpie and charming flower design is 
carried out on all the articles. This is worked 
in white satin stitch and is photographed below. 
Any lace insertion can be used. 

5-23-8365 White poplin coat with cape collar. 
The collar and cuffs can be lined with batiste and 
the scalloped edge embroidered on them after the 
lining is put in. The coat is 32 inches long. 
Stamped flat on white poplin, including collar and 
cuffs, $1.25. Wmbroidery floss, 6c. Transfer of 
cape and cuffs 20c. 

5-23-366 Bonnet stamvned flat on white batiste 
80c. Floss 6c. Transfer pattern 15c. Strings 
are not included. They can be made as illustrated 
finished with lace insertion and edging or ribbon 
bows can be used. The blue bows shown are 
rosettes of baby ribbon with a knot in each loop. 
It takes 114 yards for each bow. 


The floss to em- 
broider is in 89- 
yard skeins at 6c a 
skein. One skein 
is required for the 
eoat, but if you 


matter of personal preference. 


including’ strings, 35e. 


Chicago. 


6-23-371 “Ae 


: REI ES 


Baby Bonnets 
Designs by Mrs. Bennie Hall 


For these bonnets, handkerchief linen. washable organdie, crepe 
de chine or batiste are satisfactory materials. 
the same material edged with lace, or ribbon rosettes are used is a 


5-23-3871 Bonnet stamped flat on washable white organdie 
Floss 6e. 


5-23-372 Bonnet stamped flat’ on washable white organdie 30c. 
It will take 11% yards of ribbon 2 inches wide for band and rosettes. 
Embroidery floss 6c. Transfer pattern 15ce. 

No ribbon or lace are included. 
order with remittance to Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman’s World, 


&-23-366 


Sy Le 


5-23-8367 The dress is stamped flat on white 
batiste and is 31 inches long. Stamped flat on 
white batiste including material for ruffle, 90e. 
Floss 6c. Transfer of embroidery 15e. : 

5-23-368 Gertrude matches the dress and is 
stamped flat on white batiste, 85e. Floss 6c. 
Transfer of embroidery 15c. 

5-23-369 Bib stamped on white lawn and hem- 
stitched with an underlining of rubber sheeting (as 
illustrated above 5-23-370) is 25¢c. Floss 6e. 
Transfer 15c. 

The crocheted edge is made as follows: Use No. 
70 or 80 thread and start in first hole: 1 de in 
first sp of hemstitch, * 2 te in next sp, ch 2, de in 
next, repeat from * around edge. This makes an 
open, lacy shell, each shell taking three holes of 
hemstitching. 

5-23-8370 Bib stamped on real white linen with 
edge to be scalloped and design to be cross-stitched. 
Rubber sheeting underlining included 25e. 
17e. Transfer pattern 15c, 


make dress, ger- 
trude and_ bonnet 
of the set one skein 
will be enough for 
all three. 


Whether strings of 


Transfer pattern 15ce. 


Order by number and send 
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5-23-370 
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We will send you a trial package of FAB for 4c in stamps. 


Add 


ress 


are kept soft and comfortable 
when mother washes them with Fab 
tiny soap flakes made of cocoanut-oil 


EST. 1806 COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. F.O, 199 Fulton St. New York. 
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With Especial Attention to 
the Sun Room 
By FLORENCE WEISSKOPF 


N THESE plans we have a series 

I of casement windows opening out. 
i This means that the screens must be 
f : on the inside and if there are roller 
\) 


shades they will have to be put on the 
sereens. With this type of window 
a valanee is not practicable so we 
haye planned a painted wooden board 
curtain support. The slat is three 
and one-half inches wide and the 
shaped end and center ornament 
(made of four ply bass wood' to pre- 
(Continued on page 33) 


HE sleeping porch also has def- 
ini‘e requirements in the way of 
Craping, furnishing, and curtaining. 
The beds shown are of metal and are 
simple in outline. A braided rug or 
a plain rug of flax would be suitable. 
The curtains are of brown denim, 
embroidered in a block and outline de- 
sign worked in applique and chain 
stitch. They are put up with a pulley 
on what is technically known as a 
traverse tackle. See enlarged draw- 
ing at right of page. ‘he rings are 


cig, OF PERO ER idea dala 


HIS interesting six-room house 
niet, (eee te pen | be bn nin 


with its sun room and sleeping 


2 A . ae ! ean =F, : re " : = 
really only one inch in diameter and Paes ice | | Pa RUB BUR ES | ees ba of frame construction eee 
1 . ° a PR es ‘0 wie " » y » . 
the little loop at the bottom is the Va Bil : ts ase, stucco exterior and til 
place where the hook, which is fast- i> ai: root. 


ened on the drapes, is put in. 

The object of all this rather com- 
plicated rigging is to facilitate the 
darkening of the room in the morning. 
One pull at the shorter tassel closes 
up the curtains for one group of win- 
dows and the occupant may continue 
in a darkened room undisturbed by 
the early sun. 


A real beamed ceiling, natural fire- 
place and built-in bookeases give a 
distinetive touch to the well arranged 
living room. The house ean be accom- 
modated on a 50-foot lot. 

It is shown through courtesy of the 
Architect’s Small House Service Bu- 
reau and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. See plans on page 39, 
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JOHNSON'S 


- Paste ~ Liquid ~ Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


——— 


OU can give every room in your home that 
delightful air of immaculate cleanliness by | 
using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occasionally on your | 
furniture, floors, linoleumand woodwork. Johnson's | 
Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects— | 
all in one operation. Easy to apply and polish. | 
| 
: 


2; 


A Perfect Furniture Polish we 
ae Dass Hot Dishes Wont Mar 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is an ideal furniture polish. Imparts 

a hard, dry, oil-less finish which will not gather dust and 
lint or show finger prints. It protects and preserves the 
varnish adding years to its life and beauty. Takes all the | 


drudgery from dusting. % 


For Beautiful Floors ' 


Johnson’s Paste Wax is a beautifying finish and polish for 


all loors—wood, tile, marble, composition and linoleum. 9 ==4,- ry 
ray 24 


Waxed floors do not show scratches or heel-prints and can | — : 
easily be kept in perfect condition by occasionally re- 4 
waxing door-ways, stair-treads and tracks. ; Sor Floors of Beauty 


Preserves Linoleum 


Your Linoleum will last longer and look better if you polish : 
it with Johnson’s Prepared Wax (Paste or Liquid). 
i Johnson’s Wax prevents cracking and blistering—brings | 
i out the pattern and color—protects linoleum from wear 
and makes cleaning easy. 
| 
| 
} 
| 


$3.85 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.00 


With this outfit—a weighted polishing brush and a 
1 lb. can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—you can easily 
keep your floors and linoleum like new. This special offer 
is good through dealers—or send $3.00 direct to us. (Send 
$3.50 if beyond the Ohio or Missouri Rivers.) 


| A SE 


| 


__Rejuvenaies Woodwork, 
Vos 


vee eaten IIN TE AO Sl 


Insist on Johnson’s Polishing Wax—There is no Substitute 
For Sale at All Good Stores 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. W W-5, Racine, Wis. 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


‘*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


This book contains practical suggestions 

on how to make your home artistic, cheery 

i f Pe Heo ‘ er: = andinviting. Explains how you can easily 

“ M4 conceal sie <i ir oe , and economically refinish and keep furni- 

Ps ° ; IS = @ ture, woodwork, floors and linoleum in 

perfect condition. It’s the work of ex- 

| perts—profusely illustrated. Fill out and 
mail this coupon for a free copy. 


a | 


(Mb) PREDARED WAY |i 
| 4 


Johnson’s Wax is c 
iently put up in three 
forms — Paste for floors 
and linoleum. Liquid for 
furniture, linoleum and 
automobiles. Powdered 
for dance floors. 


Dealer’s Name___ 


| Your Name_ bee 8 


eh care 
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Unusually Distinctive Letters for Monograms 


graceful. The finished monograms are a 

little broader than most so the following 

sizes are correct for linens: 

2 inches high for napkins, bureau covers, 
towels, sport blouses, ete. 

8 inches high for pillow cases, small lunch 
cloths. etc. 

4 inches high for sheets, lurge table cloths, 
etc. 


TETITER you are embroidering your Designs pe 
own linens or making a gift there is by / 
nothing as satisfactory and decorative as Ruby S. McKim [| 
a monogram, f 
These three alphabets are designed for 
the left-hand, center and right-hand let- 
ters ina monogram. The simplicity of their 
lines makes them easy to work in satin 
stitch and at the same time they are very 


ey ee 


— a 


BUCO 
U Mt 


E CAN furnish a perforated pattern of your mono- 
gram in the three sizes described above, By making 
~ the monogram to order it is unnecessary to fit the let- 
ters together, which is so troublesome and difficult for 
most nee eet We send you monograms complete. : 
A perforated pattern, as most of our readers know, is 
Poe Are A BS mN a paper pattern with small perforations along the out- 4 A mA 


line of the design. When paste is rubbed over the 
perforations in the paper, the outline of the design is . 
transferred to your material. The pattern can be used 
as many times as desired. We can furnish a perforated 
pattern of any monogram in three sizes—2 inches, 3 
inches and 4 inches, including stamping paste and felt, 


sonia 25e. Print your initials clearly and order by number 
ith remittance to Mrs, Harriet Harper, 
Womaure World, Chicago. 
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First Pantie Sui 


5-23-374 Brown suit with white collar and cuffs. 
The neck and each side of the belt are laced with 
brown silk shoe strings. The squirrel on the belt is in 
brown outline stitch. Collar and cuffs are finished with 
stitch shown in Figure 1, using tan and brown 6- 
strand. Waist and trousers stamped flat on tan suit- 
ing with white lyklinen collar and cuffs. Size 4 $1.25, 
size 6 $1.35. Brown and tan floss 8c. 


5-23-8375 Suit with bluebirds cross-stitched in two 
shades of blue. Collar and euffs have inch-wide ruffles 
cross-stitched in blue (Fig. 3). The button trimming 
down the front is shown in Fig. 2. Snaps! are used 
under the buttons. Waist and trousers stamped flat 
on blue chambray including white long-cloth collar and 
cuffs and lawn fori ruffles. Size 2 $1.16 size 4 $1.25. 
Blue floss (2 shades) 8c. 


5-23-376 Green suit with duck pockets. There is 
a buttcnhole on the waist band inside each pocket to 
hold trousers to waist. Collar, euffs and pockets are 
edged with three rows of white running stitches. 
Stamped flat on white lyklinen and green suiting. 
Size 2 $1.00, size 4 $1.10. White floss 4c. 


5-23-377 Tan Suit with white waist. The suit is 
fastened on each shoulder with snaps. The embroidery 
around sleeves and neck is brown running stitches al- 
ternated with cross-stitches. Ruffles are the same as 
on 5-23-3875. The rabbit’s head is embroidered in 
brown and has a white ruffle around its neck. 
Stamped flat on tan suiting with white lyklinen waist 


LN and lawn ruffles, 4 year $1.15, 


«= 


6 year $1.25. Floss 8c. 


Designs 
by 
Sadie 
P. Le Sueur 


5-23-374 


0 


5-23-376 


a 
) 
5-23-3175 


% Nigure 1 

A buttonhole stitch is 
used along an edge. Then 
floss of a_ contrasting 
shade is used to owercast 
«t, giving a rolled effect. 


N 


ts for Little Boys 


5-23-3878 Rose trousers have a white boat with pink 


checked sails, appliquéd with black outline stitch. The 
edges of waist band are finished with rose running 
stitches overeast with black stitehes. Collar and cuffs 
are edged with stitch in Fig. 1 with rose and black 
floss. Stamped flat on white lyklinen and rose suiting 
with appliqué boat. Size 4 $1.40, size 6 $1.50, floss 8e. 

5-23-379 Blue suit with cross-stitehed soldiers. 
Waist and trousers are stitched together in the front. 
The joining is covered with white bias tape covered 
with blue buttonhole stitches. The white bias with 
buttonhole stitches is also used across top of trousers 
in the back. Stamped flat on blue suiting with white 
collar and cuffs and binding. 4 year $1.15, 6 year $1.25. 
Floss 12e. 

5-23-380 The waist and trousers are sewed together 
in the front. The band on the trousers in back is used 
as a belt in the front. It is run under the Dutch boys 
which are lined and the two thicknesses button- 
holed together for extra strength. Stamped flat on 
white lyklinen with blue suiting collar and cuffs and 
Dutch appliqués. Size 2 $1.00, size 4 $1.10. Blue 


floss 4c. There is also a paper pattern for this style 
for 15c. No. 1707 cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 


4 requires 14% yards 36-inch material. 

5-23-381 Yellow trousers and white waist. Inch- 
wide ruffles are cross-stitched with yellow and black 
floss as shown in Fig. 3. Edges of suit are finished 
with a yellow running stitch overeast with black floss. 
Stamped flat on yellow suiting with white lyklinen 
waist, collar and cuffs, and material for ruffles and ap- 
pliqué. Size 2 $1.30, size 4 $1.40. Floss 8c. 


So many requests have. come from 
the mothers of small boys for embroid- y 
ery for little boys’ suits that Mrs. Le Sy? 


° { 
Sueur has devoted this page to them. -\ \ Y 
WUE ees 9 Sib ata (3) - D>) ) 
The sizes 2, 4 and 6 are the same as “ZY, 
our dress patterns which are standard ree ; 
>) 


sizes. The materials are fast-colors 
of the best quality. Order the suits by 
number and send with remittance to 
Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman’s World, 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 

The embroidered figures on the eight 
suits are furnished on one transfer 
No. 5-23-8382 for 15c. 


Se 


5-23-379 5-23-380 


LT SOY 


Figure 3 


Hold the material in the left hand and roll 
raw edge in until covered. With your thread work 
over this from left to right being careful to have 
your spaces between the stitches the same distance. 
Work all around the article this way, then turn 
your work over and make the same kind of stitch 
the other way. 
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A TOILET SOAP that is 
i the fuvorile nou —as il has 
| heen fer three generalions. 
C 


Luxurious Lasting ~ Refined : 
COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK 


Large size cake 25¢ 
Medium size 10¢ 


| i ~ Sold at your favorite store 


: oe 
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_ Filet Edges and Medallions 


For Household Linens and for Lingerie 


WO designs for edges and two 

for medallions are given with 

their block patterns. They can 
be used for a great variety of articles, 
depending on the number of the cro- 
chet cotton with which they are made. 
While the number of the cotton should 
be determined to an extent by the 
quality of the material, the following 
are the usual numbers: 

For luncheon sets, table runners or 
dresser scarfs use No. 60 crochet cot- 
ton. 

For towel ends use No. 50 crochet 
cotton. 

For lingerie use No. 70 to 100 cotton. 

Edgings made with No. 50 or 60 cro- 
chet cotton can also be used for ecur- 
tains. 

Square Medallion—Ch 69, t ¢ in 9th 
st from hook. *Ch 2,tcin 3rd st; re- 
peat* making 21 sp. Follow block 
pattern filling in design with t c; one 
block contains 4 t ec, two blocks, 7 t ¢, 
-three blocks 10 t e, ete. 

Edge Below Square Medallion—Ch 
15, t ¢ in 9th st from hook, ch 2, te 
in 3rd st, ch 2, t ¢ in last st, making 
8 sp; ch 5, turn; *t ¢ in t ec, ch 2; 
repeat* making 3 sp. Ch 5, turn; 
make 2 sp and 1 block. Ch 5, turn, 
t ec in 4th st from hook, t cin next st, 
t e in t ec, making block for scallop. 
Follow block pattern for desired 
length. 

Oblong Medallion—Ch 45, turn; t e 
in 3rd st from hook, t ec in each of the 
remaining st. Ch 5, turn. Follow 
block pattern making 4 t c at each end 
and 11 sp in ist row. 

Hdge Above Oblong Medallion—Ch 
30, t e in 9th st from hook. *Ch 2, 
t ec in 3rd st; repeat* making 8 sp; 
ch 5, turn. Follow block pattern for 
desired length. Double crochet over 
both edges, 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED 


* . . . yYrepeat* means to go back 
and repeat the instructions between the 
stars. 

FIG. 1—Ch st, chain stitch: A_ series 
of stitches or loops, each drawn with the 
hook through the stitch preceding. _ 

FIG. 2—S e, single crochet: Having 
a stitch on needle, insert hook in work, 
take up thread and draw through work 
and stitch on needle at same time. This 
is frequently called slip stitch, for which 
it is sometimes used, and also close chain 
stitch. 

FIG. 3—D ec, double crochet: Having 
a stitch on needle (as will be understood 
in following directions), 
work, take up thread and draw through, 
thread over again and draw through the 
two stitches on needle. 

FIG. 4—T ec, treble crochet: Thread 
over needle, hook through work, thread 
over and draw through work, making 
three stitches on needle, over anid draw 
through two, over and draw through re- 
maining two. 

FIG. 8—Sp, space: 
t c in next. 

To increase—put two stitches in one 
stitch, 

To decrease—skip one stitch. 


Chain 2, skip 2 sts, 


insert hook in- 


Knitting 
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(The Fleisher Yarns 


Contest 


n Cash Prizes 


C? 


149 OTHER PRIZES OF $500 TO $25 


OMEWHERE there is a woman who 

can knit garments of unmatched beauty. 
Perhaps that woman is you. If it is, 
$2,000 in cash is yours. 

But this first prize is not all. 150 women 
will win cash prizes in this great Contest. 
The makers of THE FLEISHER YARNS 
are offering over $11,000 to find America’s 
most beautiful knitted garments. 


150 Cash Prizes—Total $11,275 


1st National Prize $2,000 
2nd ce be 500 
3rd Lee MG CP ESR 200 
49 State—Ist Prizes $100 each 4,900 
GQ) a2 2 ooo 50 ns 2,450 
49 *« Sree rly ie 1,225 


Grand total $11,275 


Don’t stay out of this Contest for fear you 
are not an “‘expert’’. A novice, with an eye 
for beauty, may capture the first prize. 

If you have never learned to knit, now 
is the time to begin. Even if you don’t win 
a prize, you will add a handsome piece to 
your wardrobe; for all entries not winning 
prizes will be promptly returned to their 
owners after the Contest closes. 

Follow any idea or style you wish, pro- 
vided you knit a useful article. Articles 
made of any make or brand of yarn will be 
eligible. The prizes will be awarded for 
beauty alone. In case of a tie, each tieing 
contestant will receive the full amount of 
the prize. 


A Few Suggestions 


Here are a few suggestions of pieces that 
may be submitted: sweater, blouse, dress, 
jacket, skirt, sacque, scarf, afghan, vest, 
shawl, kimono, hose, baby carriage cover, 
children’s wearing apparel, etc. 

Why not make the Contest still more 
exciting by forming a Knitting Club 
among your friends? Then all go after 
these splendid cash prizes! 


To Dealers: 


PLEISHER’S jp 


BEST Ze 


We have mailed a broadside explaining how yarn dealers can co-operate with this 
Contest to obtain therefrom an unprecedented increase in Yarn sales. 
$1000 in cash prizes for the best window displays. 
copy of this broadside write us at once. for it. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Fleisher Yarn dealers will feature special 
contest displays during the Contest. Goat 
once to the Yarn Department of any store 
that sells THE FLEISHER YARNS. Ask 
for the Free Contest Blank. This Official 
Blank, which must be used for each entry, 
tells everything a Contestant wants to 
know. 

If your ‘Fleisher Yarn dealer does not 
have a supply of Blanks, write direct to 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, at the address be- 
low, giving your dealer’s name. 


The Judges 


The Judges of the Contest will be: 


MISS HELEN KOUES 

Fashion Editor, Good Housekeeping 
MISS MARTHA E, DODSON 

Associate Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal 
MISS CHRISTINE A. FERRY 

Needlework Editor, Modern Priscilla 


MISS CARMEL WHITE 
Fashion Editor, Vogue 
MRS. CHARLOTTE BOLDTMANN 


Knitting and Crochet Editor 
Woman’s Home Companion 


The Contest BEGINS on Monday 
April 9th, and closes on Saturday 
June 9th. 


Every person in the United States, 
outside the Fleisher organization, is eligi- 
ble. Any person is likely to win. No pro- 
fessional training or experience is needed. 


Don’t put it off. Begin today. Get your 
supply of yarns immediately and set your 
needles clicking. Resolve that oneof these 
150 cash prizes shall be yours. Knit a few 

leisure hours into a thing of beauty 
and perhaps into $2,000. 


It also tells of 
If you have not received your 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc., Dept. 106, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Bags in the Newest Vogue 


“<A merican-Made” 


ERHAPS the most popular bags now are the drawstring bags and 
it is possible to obtain metal rings and chains with which to draw 
them up, or silk cords can be drawn through rings which, have been 
covered with single crochet stitches. The bags with mountings are 
probably more practical than the drawstring bags. Many women have 
a bag with a handsome silver, gold or tortoise mounting and we have 


Something Interesting therefore shown a bag as a suggestion for using these. 
About Prunes! Before commencing a bag, the shape, whether round at the bottom 
Aah or flat, and the size, should be determined, and if a mounting is to be 
eae eves row preeor ne used it is wise to obtain it before starting the work so that the cro- 
Nake arance perf een Sac ay cheting can be made to fit exactly. é 
instance. Just serve them in eithera 
delicious dessert or a salad, and the Rose Bag Designs 
children, as well as the grown-ups, = by 
will look upon them as real treats. Materials—Three spools blue purse silk, 10 bunches purple iridescent JESSIE 
PRUNE ORIENTAL CREAM . beads; No. 9 crochet hook; narrow mounting. G. LANE 
14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine Commence with, chain of 89 stitches. Crochet with d e across: the 
4 pe Se ee aap sculges pate chain, taking up only 1 loop, and back again on the other side, as 
ge heavy cream or evaporated ae described in General Directions for Flat Bags. 
a Son Sees prunes or apricots, ens Make 3 rows of d e with bead in each st, as shown in Fig. 4, 
SEND : ne up ros Continue working following diagram, working from bottom up. 
a oie Ehcr red Cae Oceey ek Make 2 rows of d e without beads, after which begin’the flower 


Soak gelatine in cold water 10 min- 5 2 ' : . 4 < 
design, placing it so that it will be in middle of bag on each side, 


Ses souie ino ton Ee ie. 5. Ber” 
Or ore Geslaa th kncae eee After design is completed, make 2) rows of d e without beads. 

whites, heaten Stiff. heavy cream, (dil- Three rows of d e with bead in each st. 

uted with milk and beaten until stiff), Begin the top portion. Work d ¢ across half of bag, turn, ch 1, 

Pamichioe iri ie noe and work back to starting point;, turn, ch 1. Work back and forth 

halves of cooked prunes, and chill, on one side of bag, putting in little stars, as in illustration, putting in 


a bead every eighth st. 


To string beads on a spool 
of silk, thread the silk into a 
bead needle (No. 16) and 
draw the beads onto silk by 
passing them over the needle 
from the thread on which 
they were strung. It is wise 
to string only two bunches, 
as it is difficult to handle 
more. To add more beads, 
cut the thread, leaving a 
short end, string more beads 

” and join the threads by hold- 
PEAR SALAD ing them together and work- 


ing over both a short dis- 


In placing beads, 
the stitch is taken 
through only one 
loop of previous 
row. If the hook 


1 envelope Knox Acidulated Gelatine | is passed through 

(or one envelope of Sparkling tance. ] | i L] i. both “loons the 
Gelatine and cup Lemon Juice.) + | | Pett Dp 
¥% cup cold water 1 can pears stitches will be 
\4 cup-sugar ; 1 pimiento cheese oblique and the fig- 
Few grains salt. 4 cup nuts, chopped . : 

ures incline to the 

16 envelope Lemon Flavorin c x 4 . Z b 
Softeri.gelative!in cold = ates Vere In shaping a bag to fit a mounting . The bag shown was made to fit a straight mount- left. With a loop 
utes Drain pears and allow enough have a slight fullness at the hinge ing and so the top section was worked back and already on the 
hot pak in ee! s seme er point, The work should be about one- forth for 20 rows and the little stars put in alter- hook, pass it 
pesos 2 Sor ee al ae ge Na quarter inch wider than the frame on nately with three rows of d ¢ between. Finish with through one loop of 
the lemon flavoring found in separate the straight side. To narrow keep 3% rows of d e without beads. the previous row, 
serciee or ii cap lemon juice, sugar measuring to shape the crochet cor- When one side is completed, fasten thread and push a bead up 
Sta checee an koa 4 ase Bane rectly. go back to other side and make it in the same way. close and finish the 
alittle of the jelly into wet cups or The bag is then lined, sewed to mounting and stitch by taking the 
2 cathe gs sn aod when it ae finished with a twisted loop fringe with 100 beads thread through 
started to congeal, place a cheese Da 7 
in center of pear halves. Fill molds t in each loop. both loops. The 
with pears and jelly. When firm, turn Pr. B bead is on the farth- 
out on crisp lettuce leaves, and gar- oppy 26 est side of work. 


Materials—Two spools purse silk, black; 7 bunches 
No. 9 cut steel beads; No. 9 crochet hook; 1 wooden 
button mold; rings and chains. 

String 3 bunches of beads on one spool of silk. 

Ch 8, join to form a ring. Eight dc into ch. One 
de with bead, 1 d ce ‘without bead in first d c; repeat 
7 times. One dc with bead in first dc, 1 d c with 
bead and 1 d@ c without bead in second d ¢c; repeat 7 
times. One dc with bead in first 3 d c, 1 d ec without 
bead in third d c; repeat 7 times, Continue in this 
manner, adding 1 bead to each section each row and 
increasing by putting 1 d ec without bead in last st of 
each section, until there are 23 beads in each section. 
From this point discontinue the widening and work 
straight around, leaving off 1 bead on each side of 
each section and placing small stars between, as shown 
in Fig. 1. 


nish with whole nut meats and may- 
onnaise. Other fruits may be used 
instead of pears. 
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Sparkling Gelatine 


AE eerie 


OP Re ee" 


ena ” 
‘knox °f! || grares 
ee: j fis 5 SPARKLING % 907 If there is only a small 
i SPARKLIN amount of silk on the spool aes 
she yen ; when more beads are needed, 
& o£ unwind the silk and add Abie arse 


tions in cro- 
chet are 
given on. 


beads from the end, to avoid 
another joining. 


Purse silk does not often 


wanes ay | 
as 8 ae CELA Se: 


ant Gok Seep 5] 


ae ~* e ne 
i oi d — ae have knots but if one is 31 
nae? a ‘ is page 31. 
eB 2 Seem eli pl re hie Sy found it is necessary to cut : 
and mention your grocer’s name. the silk and restring beads. Fig. 5 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO 
112 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y 4 


EE eee Bee These. beaded crocheted bags arc.a.different type from the imported ones and the silk for them is an American produét:~ — 2 
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Like magic 
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Take a Tip from 
Winthrop Wise: 
“Save the Surface” with 
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Cosy Homes and 
Interiors 


(Continued from page 26) 


vent warping) are about five inches. 
These should be tacked onto the slat 
with wire nails before the supports are 
painted. Two large spools such as 
basting thread comes on holds it in 
place on the wooden easing by means 
of a large screw fastened through the 
slat and the hole of the spool into the 
wood of window. It may be necessary 
to use a long hook and screw eye as a 
center support to keep the thing from 
sagging. The top of the drape is box 
pleated into 114 inch pleats and a strap 
of plain color comes out of it and fastens 
around the pole with a large snap, but- 
ton on the back of the drape. The 
French doors have roller shades pulling 
from the bottom. 

When selecting fabries for your sun- 
room be sure to decide on one that is a 
guaranteed sunfast. This may mean a 
bit more in the initial outlay but the 
longer life and beauty of the material 
will surely justify the expense. 

The floor is a six inch black and 
white tile effect of inlaid linoleum. This 
is a practical and decorative treatment 
for a sunroom floor. Small rugs may 
be used with this but are not essential 
by any means. 

Painted furniture with cretonne covers 
is very gay and attractive and offers 
a solution to the home decorator who 
wishes to utilize old furniture. Given 
some old tables and chairs of unre- 
lated design but plain and simple in 
line, some good paint and enamel, and 
first class brushes and patience, a really 
attractive and individual treatment may 
be evolved. 

Be sure to have plants and flowers 
in profusion both winter and summer. 
In the summer the garden will make 
your sun room aé veritable sheltered 
Press all your bowls, jars and: 
flower pots into service to hold flowers. 
The container shown between the two 
pots of ivy is a common splint market 
basket with the handle taken off, the 
bottom stained a silver grey with a 
line of orange color enamel around the 
top. Inside are placed rows of jelly 
glasses to hold as many harmonious po- 
sies as can be put into place. Last 
summer one of these baskets was used 
on a long narrow luncheon table. It 
was filled with flowers ranging from 
palest yellow to deep orange. Some 
feathery greens were mixed in and a 
truly beautiful centerpiece was the re- 
sult. The glass flower blocks are essen- 
tial in arranging flowers gracefully in 
a shallow bowl. 

For the lamps two chinese porcelain 
jars were wired and mounted on teak- 
wood, finished with plain parchment 
shades. These bowls, jars and vases 
make very satisfactory lamps and are 
to be preferred in most cases to the 
gilded and polychromed types that are 
often found. 


What Mother Thinks 


(Continued from page 4) 


short. In the clear sane light of home 
happiness, and mother companionship, 
ultra sophistication is likely to appear 
cheap and tawdry, cosmetics rather 
coarse and smoking somewhat silly. 
Stripped of their glamour, cigarettes, 
especially are likely to appear just a 
bad, unclean habit and not bad, mind 
you, just for girls but for all human 
beings, which is as it should be. To 
keep a daughter’s confidence and be a 
mother like this means an endless job 
for mother, of course, but the mother 
who faces it and is considerately tact- 
ful, graciously hospitable, kindly, hu- 
morously understanding, will reap rich 
rewards and very likely win out. She 
will also very likely give her grand- 
children in the long run, the sort of 
mothers they ought to have and, inci- 
dentally, the sort of grandmothers. 
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Your Hidden Beauty 


Remove the film and see it 


Millions have revealed a hidden beauty 
through a new way of teeth cleaning. 
They have gained a new charm in whiter 
teeth—often a supreme charm. 


The method is at your command. 
The test is free. For beauty’s sake and 
safety’s sake, see what such teeth mean 
to you. 


Teeth are coated 


Teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it. Then it forms dingy 
coats. Tartar is based 
on film. 

Old brushing methods 
left much of that film 
intact. So beautiful 
teeth were seen less 
often than now. Tooth 
troubles became almost 
universal, for film is the 
cause of most. 

Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


ing. 


harsh grit. 


Dentists alarmed 


The increase in tooth troubles became 
alarming. So dental science searched for 
ways to fight that film. Two ways were 
found. One acts to curdle film, one to 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S, 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
Its polishing agent 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant 


remove it, 
scouring. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
Those two great film combatants were 
embodied in it. 


The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. It is now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. In some fifty 
nations careful people use it. 


and without any harmful 


Five new effects 


Pepsodent brings five results which old 
ways never brought. 
| One is to multiply 


the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, 


is far 
“Never use a the cause of tooth 
which contains| decay. 


One is to multiply the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 


Thus every use gives manifold power to 
these great natural tooth-protecting agents 


Learn what this new way means to you 
and yours. Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 


You will be amazed and delighted, and 


will want those results to continue. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


Ten-Day T 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 830, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ube Free” 


Only one tube to a family. 
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No. 1358-W. That interest still sur- 
rounds the straight one-piece dress is 


evidenced by this extremely smart and 
youthful model. The waist is joined to the 
plaited section at each side of the skirt 
at the low waistline, Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 35, yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with % yard T-inch or wider for 
vest. Transfer Pattern No, 616-W in yel- 


low, 15¢ extra. 


No. 1167-W. SMART AFTERNOON 
DRESS. The fashionable long waistline 
emphasized with a wide sash alids greatly 
to the youthfulness of this model. Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 


measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards 36- 
inch material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


ote 
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BLOUSE 
1653 W. 
SKIRT 

J//O2Ww. 


. 116 7W 


No. 1669-W. Satin makes the skirt, col- 
lar and wrist bands with crepe for the 
bodice and sleeves of this chic afternoon 
dress. It is made to slip over the head 
with the opening at the front which is 
smartly bound with the satin, Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 1% yards 40-inch 
material with 1% yards 36-inch contrasting 
material, 

No. 1670-W. Tweed, jersey or serge are 
materials most suited to this trig-looking 
affair, patterns for which are cut in sizes 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years, Most economical 
too, for only 3% yards of 44-inch material 
is needed to make the dress in the 16-year 
size. 

No. 1653-W. BLOUSE-MAKING IS 
SIMPLE INDEED. One doesn’t necessarily 


/663w .(670W 


need a sylph-like form to wear a blouse 
like the one shown, Just imagine! To 
make one of these smart blouses is but an 
hour’s work. Cut in sizes small, medium 
and large. The medium size requires 2% 
yards 36-inch or 40-inch material. 


No. 1102-W. TWO-PIECE SKIRT. Now 
that separate blouses are worn extensively 
every woman must have a straight line 
skirt to wear with them. Cut in sizes 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. Size 
26 requires 15g yards 54-inch material, 


No. 1663-W. Homespun, serge, wool jer. 
sey or ratine, are suitable materials for 
this style which is very simple to make, 
You will like the moderately flared sleeves 
and side sections which form such jaunty- 
looking pockets. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 


Woman’s World 
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requires 4% yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 32-inch contrasting. 


Transfer Pattern No. 625-W in yellow 


only, 15¢c extra. 


No. 1667-W. ATTRACTIVE STYLE FOR 
THE AMPLE FIGURE. So few of us 
really have sylph-like forms that there is 
no need to feel disheartened over a bit of 
misplaced fleshiness but rather you should 


aim to select becoming styles that will . 


make you look slim. Such a dress is il- 
lustrated that is smart indeed for after- 
noon and street wear. Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 3% yards 3t- 
inch material with 154 yards 36-irch con- 
trasting material for panels, collar and 
vest and 12% yards braid. 


Patterns are 15¢ each, postage prepaid, Send to Woman's World, 107 S, Clinton St., Chicago. 


f.O7 UM 4.9 9 5109-23 


No. 1347-W. PRETTY INDOOR FROCK. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 49, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
36-inch material with 1 yard 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 

No. 1322-W. PRACTICAL JUNIOR 
MODEL. This jaunty little school frock 
will please mother as well as little daugh- 
ter for it is very easy to make, Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards 36-inch material with \% 
yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1164-W. SUIT FOR THE LITTLE 
LAD. Straight trousers that button over 
the sailor waist with large pearl buttons 
lend a very smart air to this new style for 
@ boy’s suit. The waist may have long or 
short sleeves, and slips on over the head, 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 1 yard 36-inch material with % 
yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1655-W. ONE-PIECE APRON. The 
back is cut the same as the front. Cut 


/ Ar | 


1295w 1655 1656W 


in one size only and requires 2% yards 
27-inch material with 9 yards edging. 


No. 1656-W. ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
DRESS. The sleeves are in one with the 
long waist. The neckline is becomingly 
finished with a collar of the same material 
as that used for the skirt. Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch 
material with 1% yards 36-inch contrast- 
ing material. 


No. 1295-W. HANDY KITCHEN AP- 
RON. An apron that can be cut all in 
one piece and adjusted by simply button- 
ing the straps at the back. Cut in sizes 
36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch material. 


No. 1660-W. CHARMING NEGLIGEE. 
The entire garment isin one piece. Cut in 
sizes small, medium and large, The me- 
dium size requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material, and 7% yards pleating. 


Patterns are lic each, postage prepaid. Send to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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The Summer Modes 
—and Allen A Hosiery 


OW that thoughts are turning to 

Summer costumes, and hosiery to 
go with them, the display of new Allen 
A at your dealer’s is a timely and 
welcome forecast of style. 


Authoritative in color and fabric— 
coupling good looks and long wear 
in the way thousands of women 
have learned to expect of Allen A. 

Style that wears. 


S. 


Most women say they find > ' @ 


pure thread silk hose with 
mercerized top the best all- 
around buy. Allen A pre- 
sents them in full fashioned 
knit with reinforced heel 
and toe— the longest wear- 
ing stocking of its kind made. 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Makers of Allen A Underwear for Men and Boys 
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: Lady Sealpax 


reliable 
skin treatment 


HAT is what you will find 

Resinol Soap and Ointment to 

be. Their value is known be- 
cause they have been used success- 
fully for more than twenty years. 


Resinol Soap possesses every advantage of the purest and 
most delightful toilet soap, and in addition it soothes the skin 
and scalp by virtue of the Resinol which it contains. That is 
why it helps to keep the complexion so clear and fresh, the 
scalp free from dandruff, and the hair thick and lustrous. It is 
the ideal toilet and bath soap for every member of the family. 
It arouses the skin to renewed activity, and starts the day right. 

Where blotches, blackheads, redness, rashes or eczema have 
appeared there is nothing better than the Resinol treatment— 
that is—Resinol Ointment should be used in connection with 
the soap. This healing ointment stops the itching and burning 
almost immediately and begins to clear away the irritated, in- 
flamed condition of the skin. It also makes an excellent first aid 
dressing for burns, cuts, stings, cold sores, etc. 


Your druggist sells Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
Let us send you a free sample of each. Write 
Dept. 2-L, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resino 


SoapandQintment 


Woman’s World 


Tokochi, Alien of 
the Wild 


(Continued from page 11) 
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At last there came a time when Alixe 
began to miss some of his wild pets. 
He knew well enough something was 
preying upon him. One evening he saw 
a huge cat-like form lying lengthwise of 
a log; its head hanging over one end; 
it was watching a young rabbit. The 
animal was a young wildcat. So that 
was the culprit who had been hunting 
his playfellows, the rabbits. His first 
thought was to shoot it. Then, remem- 
bering Tokochi, his old pal, he decided 
not to, No, a better plan suggested, he 
would trap it, tame it. 

Attached to the shanty was a leanto. 
That night, Alixe placed a piece of deer 
meat just outside the slab door, hoping 


the big cat ld find it. In the morn- ‘om #2 

ing the oie eet. the cat T ve had 
had been there. Alixe recognized its A ; 
tracks. Next night he placed a larger this very one 29 
939 
years, my dear 


piece of, meat inside the leanto, in the 

middle of the floor, arranging the door 

so the moment the meat was touched, 

it would spring shut. 

When, Alixe went into the leanto the : 

next morning, the door was closed, and When a woman says this, eel 
can be sure she has a Bissell. 
In fact, hundreds of women have 
told us we were too modest in 
giving the average life of a Bissell 

as ten years or more. 


in the semi-darkness, from a corner of 

the room a fierce pair of blazing eyes 

met his own. He had trapped the cul- 
Even where there is an electric cleaner, 
the Bissell still remains a daily need— 
the easy, ever-handy, smooth-running, 


prit, a big tawny wildcat; there he was 
backed against the wall spitting and 

efficient sweeper that three generations 
of housewives have used. 


snarling crossly. Plainly he had cap- 
BISSELV’S 


tured an ugly customer, still Alixe de- 
Carpet Sweeper 


termined to tame and subdue him. The 

room now became its eage, and for three 

days he fed it nothing. Finally, placing 
Price, around $5.00, depending upon 
gradeand locality. Bissell Toy Sweepers 
— they really sweep— make delightful 


a piece of meat in the middle of the 
room, at last the wildeat crept furtively 
towards it, snatching the meat, then 
withdrew, snarling. 
gifts for little girls and teach cleanliness 
habits. A quarter and up. 
Sold by furniture, hardware, department 
and housefurnishing stores everywhere, 
Booklet on request. ; 


TILL Alixe persevered, and one day 
as the eat crept nearer and nearer to 
where he stood, he spoke to it gently. 
“Come on now, old man, you and I are 
too lonely to be strangers any longer.” 
He spoke, at the same time advancing 
his hand gently, then Alixe cautiously 
touched the wildeat’s head. The big cat 
did not stir, and strangely enough, al- 
lowed the man to scratch its ears. ’ : 
His confidence having been won, it | BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
soon showed no fear. Then, suddenly 228 Erie Street 
Alixe made a discovery! Between the ‘ 
mottled shoulders of the wildcat, he dis- GRAND R482 eee 
tinctly traced a faint, though well re- 
membered marking. Merging, blending 
together faintly was a place where the 
fur took on almost the entire outline of 
a@ moth with spreading wings. Looking 
closely, even two dark dots appeared in 
the center of each wing. “The mark of 
the moth,’ muttered the half-breed, 
breathlessly. Tokochi, his old pal, the 
southern cat had worn that peculiar 
mark. 

“Tok, oh, Tok!’ exclaimed the de- 
lighted Alixe; whereupon, the big cat 
raised its head, all attention. “Up, Tok, 
up!” he ordered, elasping his hands, 
making a hoop of his arms. -It had 
been an old game with them. The 
wildeat hesitated, then, to the delight of 
the lonely man, it leaped gracefully 
through his outstretched arms. He THE LASTING FINISH | 
knew then for a certainty Tokochy had 
returned to him. 

By the numerous deep scars upon his 
body, Alixe concluded that the southern 
eat, being soft, had met many a fierce 
foe in that Northern country. Probably, 
again and again, he had been beaten. 
Alixe sympathized with him, for, be- 
cause of his own physical weakness and 
racial inheritance had he not been 
sneered at and persecuted by the Finns? 

Tokochi shared the shack for two 
weeks, feasting well. The food which 
he most cared for, however, happened 
to be cond>nsed milk, and Alixe, think- 
ing to win ,,,m back to his own play- 
fulness, pampered his taste, grooming 
him, combing out his matted blood- 
eaked fur—caring for the wild thing. 
Twice Tokochi left him and was gone 
for days, and Alixe believed he would 
never return. But the weather turned 

(Continued on page 37) 


Gives a hard, elastic, 
water-proof su ce 
Is easily and quickly 
cleaned. In clear var= 
nish, pleasing colors. 


Send for Free Booklet, 
“Home Beautifying’— 


shows 48 uses for Fixall. 
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Big Money as 
| a Designer— 


been disappointed 


fence; learn in a few weeks by the 


own shop.” Miss Rager says: 


Mrs. Major. “Earn better than $50 a week 


milliner and insure your independence. 
ELEANOR B. PATRICK 


2703 {ndependence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


You Can Earn 


Little Secrets That Pay 


Is it not a wonderful 
record thatof allourgrad- 
uates, not one, has ever 


seeking profitable em- 
ployment? Take up this 
fascinating work; you need no previous exper- 


PATRICK SYSTEM expercice 

Experience 
Students do actual work which is sold to the 
trade, Fit yourself to earn $150 to $400 a month. 
Mrs. th, Kan., says: “‘Got a position right 
away in a wholesale house. Now opening my 
‘ rough your 
training I am now teaching Millinery in Kansas.” 
“Have a splendid position as a trimmer’ writes 


home” says Miss Nofsinger. PATRICK GRAD- 
UATES wanted every place as trimmers, designers, etc. 


We Pay Your Railway You must come here 
Fare to Kansas City. tions in ART-WORK 


SHOP, but we help by paying fare from any placein U.S. 
Please Write Today. Sim?'ysn4 


eription of course, interesting pictures letters from 
graduates and catalog. Also free booklet “How You 
Can Earn Big Money as a Designer.” Be a first class 


The Patrick School of Millinery and Design 


in 


at 


4 


Face Powper 
butterfly’s wing. 


grance. So clinging, only 
a touch needed. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 
5Oc a box 
of druggists or 


y ma 
Send 10 cts. for 
Sample Box 
BEN. LEVY CO. \ 

French Perfumers. Dept. 49 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. ~ 


required, than coal or wood; 


valve. 


plan giving exclu-}| Write today. 


sive territory Sree. 
Dept. 106 4552 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


As soft to the skin as the brush of a 


Chosen for years by women of refinement 
for its purity, softness and delicate fra- 


Instant-Gas — World’s most remarkable in- 
vention. Makes gas in any stove, beats coal 
or wood, better than city gas for summer 
cooking and baking. Makes a summer stove 
of any old stove or range. Saves work and 
money. Gives quicker and greater heat, when 

but can be 
turned high or low, on or 
off,with theturn ofa simple 
Installed or taken 
out with-out injury to stove, 
in afew minutes. Write for 
free book and 30-day free 
our $60 a week sales | trial offer of sample outfit. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 


for the store cost of 1. 


Dress Designers and Expert Makers 
and Finishers Frequently Earn 


Many Start Parlors in 
Their Own Homes 


Pe Mail 


does plain sewing 
tn take up 


Send me AT 


Dress Designing (1 


$45 to $100 a Week gee 


Are You Well Dressed? 


emis cree a over ean seen, learn Dress 
Designi ing during their spare mo- 
menta in TEN WEEKS and make 3 dresses 


“ 
7 


to 


Every woman who now Ag Franklin Institute, 
Dept. R-618 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ONCE 


free sample lessons in 
Coupon 4 the subject here checked. 


Millinery 


Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $20—$35 a week 


Every woman should learn. 


We 


train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 


Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method.Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians, Estab- 
lished 22 years, 


Tokochi, Alien of 
the Wild 


(Continued from page 86) 


bitterly cold, while the warning whines 
of an approaching blizzard tore wildly 
around the shack. The man was busy 
making all snug and warm against a 
long siege of storm. He often thought 
of Tokochi, wondering how he would 
weather a blizzard; pitying him. 

That night he was awakened by a 
scratching upon the slab door, and a 
plaintive meow. It was the wildeat; he 
had come back, out of the whirling snow, 
seeking sanctuary with his human 
friend. Leaping upon the bunk, Toko- 
chi, wet to the flesh and chilled, shook 
and shivered like an aspen; then bur- 
rowing down into the blankets close to 
the man, soon the rhythmic rasp of his 
loud purrs filled the small room with 
contentment. 


LIXE had noticed that each time the 

wildcat came back to him he ap- 
peared to have been badly beaten up. The 
mere fact that he continually returned to 
the shack told the man that he was not 
holding his own among his wild kindred, 
the wildcat tribes of the North. Once 
again, Tokochi went off soon after the 
blizzard, and when he returned he was 
so badly wounded and mauled he stag- 
gered from sheer weakness, and had to 
be lifted to the bunk. Then Alixe be- 
gan to think hard. This resulted in the 
formulation of a plan to keep Tokochi. 
He decided to cut out all delicacies and 
civilized food, and to build him up, mak- 
ing him fit. 

This line of treatment Alixe began 
immediately, for Tokochi remained in 
the shack, well content. Stark winter 
set in now; snow drifted high above the 
rough shutters of the small shack on 
Hogback, but all this time, Alixe was 
not idle. For he had commenced his 
curious experiment with the wildcat. 
Every day now he put Tokochi through 
a regular course of exercise, almost ex- 
actly as a man is put into condition by 
his trainer. They indulged in regular 
bouts, which the big cat appeared to en- 
joy, as a sort of rough play spell; al- 
though he did resent being seized by his 
short tail and whirled about. Gradu- 
ally, his trainer saw results; with 
stronger fare and training, Tokochi’s 
weakness had entirely disappeared. 

Spring arrives late in thea North, but 
now it was rapidly advancing; every 
day saw changes. The first wild geese 
were returning again. One morning 
two straggling wedges flew above the 
early morning mists, their honks sound- 
ing faintly; so high was their flight. 

Beneath decaying ice, the waterways 
began to bubble and sing musically, 
while all the little mountain runlets 
dashed madly, freed from their ice fet- 
ters. The big moose, monarchs of the 
trails, had weeks before left their fail- 
ing winter yards, where, all through the 
stark months, they had herded. All 
hibernating things were astir. 

Meantime, Tokochi, responding to the 
eall of the wild, was becoming nervous 
and uneasy in the confinement of the 
shack on Hogback. And so one night 
when he heard a long quavering yell, 
which sounded as if it came from the 
spruce tract raising tall pointed spires 
below Hogback, Tokochi, instantly all 
attention, leaped to the floor of the 
shack. Again came the wild yell of a 
wildeat. The coarse fur raised in a 
ridge down his spine as Tokochi leaped 
into the leanto where he had a runway. 
Alixe, listening, heard once again that 
wild summons from the forest, and 
smiling thoughtfully, wondered if Toko- 
chi would now hold his own. 

Thus Tokochi, the alien, returned once 
more to his wild life, and the reju- 
venated trails. Passing into the deep 
blackness of the big spruce woods, he 
first made for the swamps, for, from 
thence proceeded the urging calls of his 
kindred, possibly a mate. Halting in a 
group of scrub cedars near the edge of 
the great swamp to reconnoiter, he 
watched and listened. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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FASHIONED Hose | 


This ticket (in red) on 
the hem of every pair 


The Finest Mercerized Stockings Ever Knitted— 
Burson Dixie Grace—Knit-in Fit and Comfort— 
Handsome in Appearance and Greatest for Wear! 


Plain and Fancy Patterns at 50c to 75c 


BURSON Knit-to-Fit Hose are of finest quality. By the patent- 
ed Burson Process these beautifully made stockings are actu- 
ally knitted to follow each curve of foot and leg. 


Burson Hose are the last word in good-looking, well-fitting, 
hosiery —perfect in style and fit and comfort. 


You have in Burson’s Mercerized Dixie Grace Hosiery all the 
fine qualities that go into the knitting of the most luxurious 
stockings that the great Burson Mills manufacture. 


You Need Not Content Yourself Longer With 
Ill-Fitting, Wrinkling, Badly-Shaped Stockings 


The prices of Burson’s Dixie Grace are as low or lower than 
you have been paying for the unsatisfactory others. 


Knitted on automatic machines, Burson’s Dixie Grace are moulded 
in the knitting to fit the leg perfectly. The needles start at the toe, 
adding stitches for the broad part of the foot, knitting a snug ankle 
that will not wrinkle, and a rounded heel that is comfort itself. 
Widening at the calf, the needles continue to model the leg of 
the stocking in perfect fit and comfort, as shown in above picture. 


Ask your dealer for this, the greatest value in hosiery ever 
offered you—value in fitted comfort and style without seams— 
value in the superb quality of the yarn—value in the long- 
wearing qualities of these splendid hose. 


If by any chance your dealer cannot supply you, write us and 
we will see to it that he will supply you. 


Burson KnitTinGc ComMpany 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


N 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized € Silk 
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Tokochi, Alien of 
3 the Wild 


(Continued from page 87) 


Once more came the prolonged scream 
of the wildeat, and this time, even be- 
fore its echoes died away, Tokochi, 


quivering with eagerness, had bravely 
Health and ae 
Even so, before he received answer, 
FS not far off, he heard a slight movement 
H among the cedar bushes. And there, not 
appiness forty feet from where Tokochi crouched, 
another voice squalled forth; a voiée so 
big and powerful that its echoes 


: \ or i! 
Realize the vital importance of minerals in the foods drowHed all othee wound? “Phen, even Ss 
you supply your children if you would have them before the surprised Tokochi could again oa 2 
grow into strong, robust manhood and womanhood. raise his voice, the low cedar bushes y IcClOUS es 
Foods robbed of their life-sustaining elements do not were impatiently thrust aside, and a 


great ferocious eat-face lighted by blaz- 
function when taken into the body. ing eyes was thrust boldly into the 


retreat of the crouching Tokochi. 


Quickly and Easily Made 


Kellogeg’s whole-wheat KRUMBLES contain every TH Perfection Pie Filling you 
atom of whole wheat— including the necessary body- T WAS Koinchush, the big wildcat, can make tasty, luscious piesin 
building, blood-making food iron, food lime, phos- whom Tokochi had so often encoun- elk atom! nae The same pure, 
phorus and potassium. Protect your loved ones against pe ty whe haa-vinaped hima beating inyour etched cage ne ee Pith bee de 
sickness by serving Kellogg’s KRUMBLES at least him off the trails, denying him the com- Ee ee eae ego 
once each day—food that you know will fortify them! panionship of his kindred, causing him coanut and Custard. 

ay 5 in his great loneliness to seek the pro- 

KRUMBLES are delicious and have the full, won- tection and friendship of man. 

derful flavor of whole wheat for the first time in food es cpeb ge be? was Seag  gee 
: ’ : adversary, is new ‘okochi, a 
history! nb all ready to wok and tempting to faded tha bipwidest=baliy? > ln teats old 
the most fastidious appetite. A grocers, Koinechush hardly recognized his new 
ay a rival. Small wonder! For now, in 


ul i) spite of the Spring season, the thick 

pelt of Tokochi gleamed with renewed 
Vie WHOLE WHEAT—ready to eat! vitality. Beneath its shining curves lay 
i) tense muscles, not mere fat. Koinchush 
realized that he had met no mean foe 


this time. He bared his teeth in an 
ugly snarl of baffled hate, but they were 
jagged, broken, old. The gleaming, 
greenish eyes of the young wildcat fac- 
ing him held now no spark. of timidity, 
or intention of retreat. While the bared 


teeth of young Tokochi, keen as knives, 


Jhe only alas hea oe oe a delicious flavor! Wane Tyaee amas eee 


young. The now curved claws which he 


This is the mark of quali’ 

that distinguishes 350 ZAN’ on Food 
cialties and Household Necessities, 
buying direct from our authorized Repre- 
sentatives who will gladly call at te} 
home, you are assured of invariably fresh 
merchandise—at a great deal less money. 


We have good. paying, Ba. feces hrvions 


open a ambitious men and women. 
particulars. Address Dept. 2. 


The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


Zanol Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


i Al ist) 
4 ip fee 
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unsheathed were tense as iron. 
d S k] clump of balsams, the object of their 
retreated from the fray, the soft snow 
You, too, can have attractive J off the field, leaving it to the victor. 
legs and leaped off into the balsams. 


Retreating from the thicket of scrub 
rivalry squalled at intervals, spurring 
e 
O uns Ine - ; of the battle ground was bloodstained 
: Tokochi 1OSSy. 
floors that reflect the cleanliness wes ine sales ae bey pei! 
Like magic now the woodsy trails 


; cedar, as if by common consent, there 
‘ Be in a bare spot, amid soft melting snow 

j he i leanliness : bon A slush, on the edge of the swamp they 
se wes & fought, while back somewhere in a 

them on to greater action. When at 

last old Koinchush, completely beaten, 

behind his trail, as the defeated wild- 

cat dragged his drabbled wounded body 

ae seratches) and was hardly ruffled, flirted 

and sparkle of sunshine by using an : the snow disdainfully with his hind 
3 ; sprung to newly awakened life. Sweet, 

ar oO : : a aromatic, healing odors emanated from 

i, the blue-green balsam ranks, standing 

edar - : : in thousands against the darker green 

a ; of spruce and pine. What balm, what 


healing, what cure for weary nerves 


All the original beauty of your floors is : and aching lungs was borne on every 
restored easily, economically and quickly. 7 breath of the great pine tracts. 
é 4 ; ae A new, rejuvenated Alixe left the 
The O-Cedar Polish Mop combines fi little shack on Hogback early one 
three operations as it cleans, dusts and Spring morning; his outfit strapped up- 
polishes at one and the same time. sea on his widened, more powerful shoul- 
Lish i y DEES Fae ders; he was returning to civilization. 
ighten your work and brighten your eg ee a = Leaving the spruce woods, he skirted 
home by using an O-Cedar Polish Mop. a the swamps, making his first camp in a 
For floors it has n aes : : ; small clearing, on the edge of the pond. 
Polish in equal. Use O-Cedar Biee ta ‘. He did not lack companionship that 
olish on your furniture, woodwork and le ; night. “Whoo-hoo-hoo,” called a great It 1s so necessary to have 
linoleum. It produces a beautiful lustre, 3 od it siuowy owl above him, guarding her smooth, was am as : 
; : ro neti : : 3 season’s sheer fabrics—an 's 
spotlessly clean and adds to the life of a eeeters off i oe gr tg H so easy. Beauty experts recommend | 
. . ~ J | 
your home furnishings. eae casionally he heard the well known yell DEL-A-TONE 
ar REN ae of a wildcat. yi It is a preparation made scien- 
Sold by all dealers Fics if “Perhaps, Tokochi,” murmured Alixe, | tifically correct for the © purpose 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. ip | are 4 laughing to himself. Tokochi did not | the “face, neck, or underarms. 
Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris, Cape Town oe: E me eye Hes he ee ee Tt jeaves, the skint cieex, 
NZ € Re was certain he had not been beaten; and per! 
All O-Cedar products are sold yee ae : : ae that he had held his own. He knew : io cong stra 
utes yn. beats ot StS Sood i that he had won for himself a place (eaanom)y] | original 1 oc. jar will be mavled 
Ced, atone Bath coun p : J among his kindred, respected, possibl i §| | to any address on receipt of $1. 
edar Mops, Polish and Wax. Loe cpanel ag Aid Ig y 5| | SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO, 
Pe Sh a: —— loved. It was well; Tokochi had gone S36 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
‘Cleans as It Polishes ” back to his wild—to Nature. ‘ ins 
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hoe May, 1923 


It cracked to bits 
like pastry 


Sometimes a jar rubber 
will act like that—but it’s 
never 2 GOOD LUCK 


jar rubber. 


A jar rubber must stand 
two tests—first, the heat 
test which it gets at can- 
ning time. It must not 
“blow out” under the long 
boiling of water bath can- 
ning or the high tem- 
perature of the pressure 
cooker. This done suc- 
cessfully, it must stand the 
test of Time. For months, 
possibly for years, it must 


- remain stored away with- 


out hardening or cracking, 
since the tiniest crack will 
let in air and spoil the 
food. 


EaierUCK «rubbers 


are specially compounded 
to stand this double test. 


The formula by which 
they are made has been 
developed through fifty 
years of experience in this 
branch of rubber chemis- 
try. We are as careful to 
make a rubber that will 
“age well” in storage as 
to produce one that will 
stand the long boiling re- 
quired for modern can- 
ning. 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers have 
been tested and approved for all 
methods of canning by the experts 
of the Home Canners’ Association 
of America. They come packed 
with the following leading brands 
of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, At- 
las Good Luck, Schram Ever Seal, 
Schram Acme, 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send 10 cents for 
sample dozen. For 6 cents 
in stamps we will mail 
you our book on cold 
pack canning, 
containing many 
novel and ex- 
cellent vectpes. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
42 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Man and the Mountain 


(Continued from page 18) 


you killing the home boys or being 
killed by them! The days I’ve waited 
for the Boston papers, beside myself to 
get them and afraid to read them. One 
day just the same as another—no let- 
up—no breathing spells! I’ve tried to 
hide it from Adnab, but I feel as ift I 
was owed another life to make up for 
the one spoiled by the war.” 

“T never ought to’ve come back here,” 
he murmured. “I fought against it. I 
tried the West, tried to go somewhere 
else. But it seemed as if old Streaked 
was pulling and tugging me back. I 
had to come.” 

“Thank God you come,” she gently 
said. “If only for this chance to talk 
with you, to clear everything up.” 

“Adnab said if I hadn’t quit this 
place we’d all been happier,’ he con- 
tinued. “Mebbe I would. If I had, it 
would have meant sorrow for him. But 
I mustn’t talk this way to his wife. 
T’ll only say he’s the best man I ever 
met. I guess everything’s been for the 
best. If it ain’t, it can’t be helped.” 

She stroked his hand in silence for a 
few moments and then said: “If every- 
thing hasn’t been for the best it can 
be made so. It isn’t too late, Herman.” 

“You mean my holding out?” he wist- 
fully asked. Then, without waiting for 
her answer, he added: “Pride stops a 
man sometimes when his heart calls 
on, him to give in.” : 

“At our time in life we must listen to 
the heart,” she murmured. “Pride has 
no place in our lives. You want to be 
‘reconstructed,’ as Adnab puts it, don’t 
you?” There was a world of pleading 
in her voice and her hand trembled in 
his as she waited for him to speak. 

He moved about uneasily and _ his 

voice was strained and broken as he 
anted, “I voted for Jeff Davis till he 
ied. I stood all the jeers and jokes 
of the onthinking. I held back from 
the arguments and reasoning of my old 
friends, but I’ve always nursed in the 
bottom of my heart the idea of giving 
in before I died. I had it in mind 
when Adnab ealled on me some weeks 
ago and caught me working in the yard. 
You'll find the stone already to be sot 
up after two dates has been chiseled in. 
The . first day should be today, May 
Twelfth. The second—whenever it hap- 
pens. You’ll know.” 

“You give in?” she sobbed, bending 
over him, 


“I surrender to you, Listy,” he re- 
plied, his face twisting into a smile. 
His free hand fumbled nervously be- 
neath the blanket until it dragged forth 
his old eavalry saber, which with elab- 
orate formality he pushed toward her, 
hilt first. “I surrender to you, Listy, 
but you needn’t go into any particulars 
with Adnab. Just say I knuckled un- 
der. Notify the government I died re- 
constructed. The inscription on the 
stone will tell all.” 


WO sensations so closely linked to- 

gether aroused much exclamatory in- 
terest. Of course, the death of Herman 
Whittiker, closely followed by Adnab’s 
announcement that the stern old veteran 
had changed his viewpoint and had died 
“within” the government, led in im- 
portance. The second thrill was caused 
by Adnab’s refusing re-election as post 
commander and his insistence that Jerd 
Kimmy be given the honor. ‘Thus in 
the breadth of a few days the mountain 
fulfilled its pledges. : 

The spectacle of Jerd Fimmy march- 
ing at the head of the line on Memorial 
Day, shoulders back, his red fez tipped 
more rakishly than ever, did my heart 
good. Behind him came the meager 
remnant of the veterans afoot, with 
Adnab and several others riding in ear- 
riages. Adnab was never to command 
again, but no regret clouded his thin 
face and his gaze was never so joyous 
as he glanced from side to side and ob- 
served the admiring neighbors taking 
proud inventory of Fimmy’s rejuven- 
escence. 

A touch of the dramatic was infused 
into the observances at the cemetery 
when the firing squad lined up by a new 
grave and paid the final honors and the 
commander. removed: the canvas from a 
square marble block and stepped aside 
that all might read the inseription. It 
was exeeuted in the best Whittiker 
style, with never'a trace of old age and 
shaking hand to be discerned in the 
neatly chiseled lettering. It pro- 
claimed : 


HERMAN J.. WHITTIKER 
Born Jyne- 10, 1844 
He fought for “what he believed to be 
a just cause 
Surrendered May 12, 1914 
Died May 138, 1914 


The Earth and Everything 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Peter, do you realize that it was Pro- 
fessor Hale, your grandfather, who really 
selected your name,” Jean put in, “and 
left you in Auntie’s orphanage where 
he could see you every day. and slipped 
one over on the uppish Van Leers?” 

Miss Ormsby, holding Professor 
Hale’s testimonial to her achievement, 
hugging to her heart his warm words 
of gratitude for her love and care she 
had given his grandson, felt gloriously 
repaid for her years of service. Life 
had not cheated her after all. Mother- 


hood, vicarious, it was true, but none 
the less as glowing, as multi-colored as 
an opal, had been hers. 

Peter’s words broke in on her medi- 
tations. “Between you and Prof—I 
mean grand-dad, Miss Ormsby—” 

“Why not ‘Aunt Alicia? ” suggested 
Jean. 

“May I?” Peter sought and found 
consent in Miss Ormsby’s friendly eyes. 
“Well, between you and grand-dad, Aunt 
Alicia, surely mine is the earth and 
everything that’s in it.” 
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Romance g 


summer Footwear 


cool—dainty—inex pensive 


MaNNING “‘ Meadow- Brook”’ 
Shoes! Canvas gleaming white, 
and soles with the finest of work- 
manship! Happy are the feet that 
wear them, and wise the girl who 
has at least two pairs to com- 
plete her summer outfit. 

“Romance” is a single strap 
sport oxford, leather-soled rub- 
ber-heeled and _ patent - leather 
trimmed. 


See the slender full Louis heel 
of the model called “Ravette”. 
Wouldn’t you like to slip your 
foot into it and fasten in place 
the two pearl buttons that hold 
its dainty cross straps ? 

“Robin” is a pump with mili- 
tary heel and one strap that 
fastens with two pear! buttons. 


“ Roseleaf”’ is another single 
strap shoe like “Robin,” but it 
has a Junior Louis heel. 

You can get Manning ‘ Meadow- 
Brook” Shoes and Manning ‘‘Unico”’ 
Felt Slippers at shoe stores and depart- 
ments. Write for illustrated booklet of 


Manning “‘Meadow-Brovk” Shoes. Made 
in New England. 


OuTING SHOE Co., Boston, Mass, 


2351 4 2215 


Rose leaf. Ravette ° 


CManning . 


Meadow-Brook. 
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Woman’s World 


Things of Beauty or Things of Pain 


Your feet are what you make them 


beauty, of strength, of marvelous eflfi- 
ciency—but— 

“Highty per cent of the men and 
ninety per cent of the women of the 
United States abuse their feet. Fifty 
per cent of the men and seventy-five per 
cent of the women pay heavy penalty 


for that abuse.” 

So warns an orthopedist who is recognized as one of 
America’s greatest foot specialists. 

About four out of every five women suffer from some 


form of foot trouble—the degree of their handicap and 
suffering depending upon the degree of abuse to which 
their feet have been subjected. In more than half the 
cases of such trouble the cause can be traced to defective 
shoe fitting in childhood. But even though the cause may 
be of such long standing the trouble can, nine times out 
of ten, be cured, or at least ameliorated by proper atten- 
tion. In practically every case, even among older people, 
a remedy can be applied that will at least relieve pain. 

We say that nine out of every ten women suffer from 
foot abuse—yet surely not nine out of every ten women 
complain of foot trouble. This is true because not more 
than half of them realize, and probably not more than a 
third of them will admit, that they are suffering from 
foot trouble. The woman with the annoying and dis- 
tressingly ungraceful foot that turns in “from weak 
ankles” rarely realizes this condition is due to neglect 
and ean very easily be corrected—without the use of 
ankle braces. In facet, ankle braces will accomplish no 
good at all and will tend to weaken the ankle. 

Pronating feet, or feet that “roll inward” at the ankle, 
do so because the muscles of the feet are not strong 
enough to support the scaphoid bones which lie directly 
below the inside of the ankle, permitting the bones to 
drop down and cause the “inward roll” of the ankle. 

The remedy is simple. The inside of the heel is merely 
extended a little farther toward the center of the foot and 
built up from an eighth to a quarter of an inch. This 
supports the scaphoid bone and prevents the inward roll 
which we so often imagine the result of weak ankles. 


OST of our foot troubles are caused by continued foot 
abuse and are easily corrected. ‘Those abuses are 
not corrected or eliminated generally because we are not 
aware, or are not willing to admit, that they exist. 
Weakening and falling arches are among these unsus- 
pected and concealed troubles; this prcbably because we 
do not understand just what a falling arch is. Remember, 
then, that your foot is a foundation with a three-point 
suspension. Place your hand on a flat ‘surface, bring 
the base of your hand, just below the wrist, flat down on 
that surface; that is suspension point number one, repre- 
senting your heel. Now put your forefinger firmly on 
the flat surface, raising the palm of your hand a trifle as 
you do so. That is suspension point number two and 
represents your big toe. Now put your little finger 
down firmly on the flat surface, raising your two middle 
fingers as you do so. Now you see the three-point sus- 
pension, and you also discover that between them are 
two bridges or arches: i. e., the bridge from the®base 


of 
the hand to the fingers and the bridge ie pds f 
the forefinger to the knuckle of the little#ingt?. Yar 
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Feet abused by being cramped into shoes too short for them, with bunions and disjointed _toes resulting 
Short shoes and bunions 


By MARIAN ADAMS 


feet have similar bridges or arches, one from the heel to 
the ball of your foot and the other from the base of your 
big toe to the base of your little toe. 

The foot is composed of a score of different bones, held 
together and supported by a series of muscles and ten- 
dons. When these become weakened, when they become 
“stretched” and lose their elasticity, the bones are not 
properly supported and falling arches result. So gradual 
is this process that we do not realize it until the bones 
have fallen and become misplaced to such an extent that 
they touch upon nerves. Then we suddenly awake to the 
fact that we have fallen arches. 

The relief we seek is generally in the form of an arch 
support. An arch support or brace is all right for relief, 
but not for cure, and the support should gradually be 
lessened, under the care of a trained foot specialist, as the 
muscles again become strengthened. To. keep the sup- 
port in your shoes indefinitely is the surest way to 
weaken the muscles permanently and assure yourself of 
habitual fallen arches. 

While it is true that the muscles support the bones 
and hold them in place it is also true that the bones 
must form the foundation to. sustain the weight of the 
body and that the surest way to weaken the muscles and 
tendons is to force the bones of the foot out of their 
proper position. 

Thus when the foot is held in an unnatural or cramped 
position it strains and stretches the muscles and tendons, 
which in turn -become too weak to control the bones, and 
fallen arches result. ; 


ND now we come to the vital subject of the fit of 

your shoe—for in the shape and fit of your shoes are 

the cause and remedy of practically every common foot 
trouble. 

For the foot to remain strong the bones must be in 
their proper positions and the muscles strong and flexible 
and elastic. There is only one way to keep muscles 
“alive,” and that is by exercise. To exercise your foot 
muscles your foot must have room to move in a natural 
way. 

Shoes that are too small or of improper shape cause 
cramped, contorted, and improperly supported feet. 
Shoes that are toa large cause blistered, chafed, and im- 
properly supported feet, and also produce corns. A shoe 
that is too long will weaken the arches, a shoe that is 
too narrow will cause corns, and a shoe that is too short 
will cause bunions, crooked toes and all the troubles 
that go with them. 

And there is an interesting fact regarding bunions. 
We all know what they look like and that they are ex- 
cruciatingly painful. And we all know the universal 
remedy—get wider shoes. If our shoes are wide enough, 
we figure, we will not have bunions. 

And, as is generally the case, when we try ta fit our 
own shoes, we are wrong. Bunions are caused by short 
shoes, not by narrow shoes. 

Now we are in a position to appreciate the slogan of 
the foot specialist who says: “Equal Rights for Every 
Toe.” The toe that is cramped is the toe that is going 
to cause trouble. When our shoes are too short, as they 


Same feet with bunions removed 


generally are, they cramp the big toe and compel it to 
turn inward. This opens up the joint, and nature, to 
protect that joint, fills the space between the bones thus 
forced apart with a protecting growth of a lime-like sub- 
stance. This, naturally, causes a bulging joint which 
eventually comes in contact with the shoe and grows 
irritated and inflamed through rubbmg. Wxtreme sore- 
ness results. 


HERE is but one way to cure that bunion. All the 
salves and ointments and applications in the world 

will not do it. The only cure is to straighten out that toe 
and close the gap in the joint. If the growth has not 
formed in the joint the remedy is a simple one: merely 
get shoes that fit, that are long enough to permit the toes 
to move freely and lie straight. Nature will do the rest. 


If a hard growth has formed in the joint an operation © 
will be necessary—and this operation involves the cut- 


ting away of that growth. , 

External applications may reduce the swelling, lessen 
the inflammation and, for a time, remove the pain—but 
they cannot affect the bunion itself. 


It would require a large volume to tell of the troubles 


that may result from abuse of the feet, but the net of it 
all may be summed up in this statement: 


Fit your shoe to your foot, not your foot to your shoe— 


allow ample room for your foot muscles to operate, don’t 
crowd your toes, and support the foot where it should 
be supported, then your foot troubles will disappear. 
Perhaps you can temporarily stand the pain caused by 
wedging your foot into a modish high-heeled dress shoe, 
but your foot cannot stand that abuse. 
your heel high into the air and throw your entire weight 
on the contorted ball, of your foot without damaging the 
small arch that extends under your toes, and once you 


break that down your troubles will be many and close 


together. 

For one thing, the heads of your toe bones are directly 
over important nerves. The continued practice of throw- 
ing the weight on the ball of the foot causes this small 
bridge to fall and drops the toe bones against those nerves. 
Among those nerves is the main sciatic nerve. When the 
toe bones crush this nerve you get the answer along your 
hip or in the middle of your back. And ag long as the 
trouble lies in the small or transverse or metatarsal arch 
of the foot all the cures for rheumatism, neuritis or 
sciatica in the world will not relieve the pain that has 
developed in the hip or back. 


HE photographs below show the result of misfit 

shoes. They show feet abused by being eramped into 
shoes too short for them, with bunions and disjointed toes 
resulting. They show the bunion growths and how the 
foot, looks after the bunion operation. ‘These feet have 
since been properly fitted and their owner suffers no more 
from them. 

Aside from comfort and health our feet have a great 
deal to do with our beauty. Perhaps you ean be beautiful 
with shoes that pinch, with corns that bite or bunions 
that ache. Perhaps you ean. And perhaps you think a 
woman with sore feet can walk gracefully or stand at 
ease. I don’t. 

So the care of the feet is a serious proposition—espe- 
cially in children, for the (Continued on page 49) 
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‘Free Trial Bottle Proves It 
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—I can restore it 


Gray hair, faded hair or hair discolored by 
some dye which didn’t work need not be en- 
dured any more. 

My Restorer brings back the perfect, original 
color to hair disfigured from any cause just as 
surely as it does to graying hair. Prove it by 
accepting the Free Trial bottle which backs 
svery word I say. Try it on one lock of hair 
und be convinced. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is 
not a new preparation still in the experimental 
stage. I perfected it many years ago to restore 
my own gray hair. All explained in my 
patented Free Trial package. Send for it to- 
day and learn how this clear, colorless liquid 
restores your hair to the perfect, natural color 
Satisfactory results assured. 


Another Great Discovery 


While my Restorer is a perfect preparation 
which millions of users have found satisfac- 
ory, my laboratories recently made another 
‘mportant discovery. This discovery is in the 
‘orm of a special preparatory powder, which 
acts as a tonic and antiseptic, putting your 
aair in perfect condition for the use of the 
Restorer. Henceforth a package of this pow- 
jer will be packed in every carton of Mary T. 
Zoldman’s Hair Color Restorer and a trial 
vackage is included in my special patented 
Tee trial outfit. 

The action of this powder on the hair is so 
deneficial that I can hardly say enough about 
t. I consider it next in importance to the dis- 
sovery and perfection of my Restorer itself. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Send today for the special patented Free 
(rial package, which contains a trial bottle of 
ny Restorer and full instructions for making 
he convincing test on a single lock of hair. 
dicate color of hair with X. Print name and 
iddress plainly. If possible, enclose a lock of 
‘our hair in your letter. 
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Doctor David had always loved 
poetry; though this, in his youth, he 
had been ashamed to admit. But he 
was all of thirty and more before he 
really discovered the Bible and learned 
how to get out of it his daily food; 
new courage, fresh faith, solid comfort, 
enjoyment and never- failing inspiration. 
It used to worry him, this tardiness 
about reading the great book. When- 
ever he heard of people who had read 
it from cover to cover he used to won- 
der at himself and them. He seemed 
to be always saving it for some later 
day, some greater need. He refused to 
drive himself into the reading of it in a 
mere mechanical and prideful fashion, 
hoping always, that a day would come, 
when his life’s experience would ripen 
him and so enable him to turn to it with 
the same warmth of satisfaction that he 
felt for his other favorites. 


UCH a day came at last and now the 

doetor loved his pencilled, battered 
Bible, understood much of it. He never 
grew tired of the booming music of its 
phrasing, the beauty and majesty of its 
words. He had a habit of strolling 
through his garden early on summer 
mornings and chanting off whole chap- 
ters of it. 

Throughout all the ghastly horrors of 
the world war this man in this drowsy 
little Yankee town held fast to Isaiah’s 
simple prophecy: 

“And He will judge between the na- 
tions and will decide concerning many 
peoples; and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and _ their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall 
not lift sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

There it was—the simple solution of 
the world’s woes. The great prophecy 
and the great promise! 

‘neither shall they learn war any 

more.” 

Nothing could ever shake the old doc- 
tor’s faith in its truth, in the certainty 
of its coming—any more than these 
lurid, new novels could shake his faith 
in the inborn goodness and decency of 
just the average man and woman. 

The doctor rose and walked about his 
garden, musing about the men and 
women he had known. But he came to 
instant attention when Tom Hoover 
swung into view from out the dewy 
coolness of a side street. Tom’s hat was 
jammed over his eyes and his every step 
sounded in the quiet of the morning like 
a swear word, so furious was his haste 
and so savage his appearance. 

“Hello, Tom!’ 

“Hello, Doe!” 

Tom’s voice was a curt mumble as he 
tried to hurry past the doctor’s garden 
gate. But through all the haste the 
doctor caught the wild hurt and the 
wild fury of that young face, felt the 
sick wretchedness under that curt nod 
and greeting. 

“Where to—Tom?” 

The doctor asked the question sharply 
and without the slightest hesitation. He 
had pulled Tom Hoover through his 
trying teething second summer and most 
of the diseases of childhood. He had 
twice mended the youngster’s broken 
leg; had sewed a bad baseball cut in his 
twelve-year-old head; and had, only the 
year before, gone to the boy’s wedding. 
The doctor felt that he had a right to 
know what Tom was up to now. But 
the boy ignored that right and tried to 
hurry on. So the doctor spoke again, 
sternly now, as well as sharply: 

“Come back here, you young cub, and 
be civil. No Willow Creek boy is going 
to snub me on a summer morning and 
right in my own garden. Besides you’ve 
missed the 5:49.” 

Reluctantly the boy came _ back. 
Sullenness was now mixed with the 
fury and the wretchedness in his face. 
He wanted very distinctly to be let 
alone. Even the doctor ‘had no right— 

“Well—where in time are you going 
to so suddenly with that suit case?” 
once more demanded the doctor. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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lhe Powder Base 
Per fection 


Fashion decrees that woman may wear 

A touch of powder to make her fair, 

To soften her color and add to the charms 
Of her face, her neck, her hands and arms. 


But powder to give real beauty and grace 
Must be smoothly applied on a proper base; 
To prevent detection the base supreme 

Is our Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder next you choose 
Delicate, fragrant and charming to use, 

And you have the requisites, perfect quite 
For a lovely effect by day or night. 


True aids to beauty, each user finds 
The products that bear the name of Hinds. 


So many patrons of our Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
are now using it as a base for face powder, and with such 
gratifying results that we are urging you to give it a trial. 
"Twill cost you only a few cents for a trial bottle and the 
process is extremely simple. 


Just moisten the skin with the cream and allow it to nearly 
dry, then dust on the powder. It will adhere wonderfully 
and remain in perfect condition longer than with any other 
base we know of. The cream and powder will prevent the 
skin from becoming rough or chapped. 


HINDS Cre-mis FACE POWDER, impalpably fine and soft. 
Its delicate tints blend to produce the coveted effect and, with its 
subtle and distinctive fragrance, enhance the charm of every 
woman who uses it — white, flesh, pink, brunette. Large box 
60 cents. Trial box, 15 cents. Sample, 2 cents. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. We will mail you a small sample for 2 cents or a trial 
bottle for 6 cents. A Try-out Box of 5 samples, assorted, 10 
cents. Booklet Free. 
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For Every Room 
in the House 
There is a correct Alabastine 
color— a color to harmonize 
with rugs and furnishings — for 
every room in your home. For 
your reception hall Alabastine 
will give a rosy glow of wel- 
come. And all other rooms may 
be made equally expressive of 
their purpose and the taste of 

their occupants 


Genuine Alabastine comes in 
five pound packages, always 
marked with the cross and cir- 
cle printed in red. It may be 
used over plaster, wall board or 
any interior surface, and is sold 
by most stores dealing in paints. 
Ask to see the new and beauti- 
ful tiffanized effects of the 
ALABASTINE-OPALINE 
PROCESS or write to 
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N THE sacred days antici- 

pating the greatest event 
in anywoman’s life, it would 
be reassuring if everything 
provided was as high in 
quality as Johnson’s Baby 
Powder. 
This pure, safe powder has 
been made for over 35 years 
by Johnson & Johnson. 


Give your baby the best 
baby powder, for a new 


“Ready for the first born 


“ 


“ 


baby’s skin is so soft and 
absorbent that no thinking 
mother would apply any- 
thing but the purest powder 
—cooling, soothing and 
restful. 


Johnson’s is used on more 
babies than any other pow- 
der, because it is the best. 
And since Johnson’s is best, 
it is the powder to use on 
your baby. 


Baby Powder 


Best lor Boby-Best for You 


Try the Drug Store First 


There is a certain satisfaction 
in buying at a drug store—you 
not only are sure of quality 
but are helping a worthy 
institution. 


Jounson & JOHNSON 
New Brunswick, N J. 
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The boy raised his sullen eyes. 

“I’m going to hell,” he said evenly. 

“A’m—” grunted the doctor, “you 
don’t say. Mighty interesting place, 
T’ve heard. But what's your hurry? 
Hell will keep. And there isn’t a train 
out of here for some little while. My 
garden beats the station for waiting. 
Step in.” 

“T tell you,” the boy’s face was a sick, 
skimmed-milk, blue-white in the rosy- 
tinted glow of the early morning. ‘I’m 
through with this town and the whole 
damn game.” 

“Hm,” again grunted the doctor, but 
not unkindly this time, and then added 
as an afterthought: 

“Aren’t you a married man, Tom?” 

“Married and damned—yes.” 

“Basy now,’ warned the doctor, for 
the boy had raised his voice angrily. 
“Don’t shout your troubles to a heart- 
less, joking world and don’t stand there 
desecrating a perfect summer morning 
and making a monkey of yourself. Have 
any breakfast?” 

“No,” muttered the boy. 

“Don’t you know better than to start 
for hell even without your breakfast?” 
the doctor stormed as he opened the gate 
and drew the boy inside. ‘‘You’re going 
to eat with me. We’ll sit right down 
now to blackberries and cream, ham 
and eggs, cornbread and butter, coffee 
and honey. I’m celebrating. I always 
do after I’ve had a spell of city meals. 
And the war is over. Some idiots are 
proving it by going in rather strong for 
silk shirts, silk stockings, fur coats, 
automobiles and pearl necklaces. I’m 
satisfied to have just sugar and butter 
again now and then.” 


FTER that the doctor didn’t say a 
word. Nor did he ask a single ques- 
tion during all that beautiful meal. Just 
kept passing the cornbread and butter, 
the ham and eggs and another cup of 
coffee to the hungry boy who ate and ate 
until in very shame he looked up to 
explain: 

“Doctor David, I haven’t had a decent 
meal for a month.” 

“What's the matter? Rose sick?” 

“T guess so,” muttered the boy. 

The doctor let that pass with a 
“Fave another dish of blackberries and 
cream, Tom. I raised both myself. The 
berries on my own bushes, the cream on 
the milk from my little Jersey cow.” 

When neither of them could hold an- 
other morsel the doctor passed a cigar 
across the table and rose. 

“Tet’s stroll out through the meadow 
and have a look at the creek. I gener- 
ally smoke my cigar down there. If the 
telephone rings my housekeeper will call 
me.” 

But when they were seated on the 
doctor’s bench under the willows and 
poplars the doctor just smoked and said 
nothing. It was the boy who spoke 
first. 

“Lord, Doctor David—I wish I’d had 
the sense to stay single like you.” 

“That so?” mused the doctor. ‘Well 
—maybe it looks wise—this once. But 
don’t you get the idea, son, that it’s like 
this every day. Sometimes I don’t get 
six hours sleep in three days. And no- 
body knows or eares_ especially—not 
even the housekeeper. Nobody sits up 
for me or gives a darn, much, when I 
get in or go out. When I win or lose 
there’s no one to tell it to.” 

“But you’ve got your life to yourself. 
You haven’t made a rotten mess—” 

“Tom,” the doctor interrupted quietly, 
“what’s the matter? Rose sick?” 

The boy flushed scarlet. 

“Yes. Rose is sick—of me—and 
everything. That’s why I’m beating it. 
She wants to get rid of me.” 

“Did she say so or is that just a 
guess of yours?” 

“T wish she had. It would have been 
pleasanter for both of us. It took me 
two whole months to tumble.” 

“That’s funny,’ mused the doctor. 
“Tt struck me at the time of the wedding 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Your Freckles 


Why tolerate these embarrassing bleme 
ishes—you were not born with them! 
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with the needle at $1.00—a large Pillow Top on finest art 
cloth withjall Flosses to work its tinted Peacock design. 
My guarantee. You can make french knots, more perfectly 
thanany hand work. ten times as fast, in anything from 
sheerest silk to heavy burlap—which is used for rug work. 
The SQUARED point made our success and you ladies of 
superior taste will now be converted to the refinement of 
this simple, elegant and enjoyable Summer Needlework. 
My Special Offers tell you of many things that you'll make. 
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tinted on finest Courtrai, with all Flosses needed, 50c each. 
Same designs on burlap for rug—with Velveno thread $1.00 
A large Hand bag, Peasant design, with all silk in colors, 
400 stitches to the square inch—positively exquisite—50c. 
Ask about my thread, yarn, jute, silk and art ds offers. 
Perhaps you know my 60 needleart books by Valeire, Farnes, 
Pfeuffer—Nacke and Marie Antoinette. If you do not and 
you'd like to—just send 15¢ for No. 12, Scallop Edgings— 
16 new laces and the scallops are full size—to transfer. 
Or for No. 13—Cut steel Beaded Bags. (the 2 books for 25c) 
and with either one or both you willreceive-free-filet charts 
of a lovely faethe and flowered basket as well as 100 
dress, suit, kerchief and art work transfer patterns. Very 
unusual? Yes—but I want you to know me and my offers. — 
NOTE-—if you want a needle only—to prove it—send me 66c, 


Edwin Spuehler Co., 455 Laurel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rough on Rat¢ 
gets every rat 


ORDINARY rat 
poisons fail because 
rats won't eat what 
has killed other 
wats. Rough on 
|Rats fools them— 
you mix it with a 
different food each 
time. Booklet’ End- 
ing Ratsand Mice’? 
ailed free. 
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Old Dutch | 
jumps right into 
housecleaning 


For real help and efficient 
cleaning there is nothing you 
can use that can approach the 
satisfaction and thoroughness 
of Old Dutch Cleanser. It 
means a saving in energy and 
work, economical cleaning 
cost and perfect results. 


Spring housecleaning is a 
necessary job. Every saving 
in time, work and expense, 
with the assurance of absolute 
cleanliness which Old Dutch 
guarantees, adds to the com- 
fort and satisfaction of good 
housekeeping. 


The reason why Old Dutch 
Cleanser does so much is be- 
cause it is a naturai cleanser. 
It contains no hard, scratchy 
grit.. Grit is injurious; it 
makes scratches which col- 
lect dirt and impurities; 
makes harder work. 


Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. 
Its fine, flat-shaped, flaky par- 
ticles erase dirt. They lie flat 
on the surface, and conse- 
quently take up more dirt 
_ with less effort and do more 
work. That’s the reason Old 
Dutch is so economical. 


Because of its character Old 
Dutch Cleanser is safe for all clean- 
ing. Millions of women depend 
uponit. They found it was theonly 
-thing for pots, pans and sinks; the 
best thing for floors, bathtubs, alu- 
minum ware, dairy utensils, etc. 


In fact, you find its efficient, 
quick action far superior to old 
methods. Old Dutch wipes away 
the dirt—the sanitary method—and 
leaves no greasy film to quickly col- 
lect dust and dirt. . 


Everywhere Old Dutch is 
used you will find it your friend and 
helper—the best time and money- 
Saver you can buy. 
. Use it for 
all cleaning 
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that you two were-an unusually well- 
matched and decent sort of couple, 
bound to make a success of it.” 

“Yes, it looked that way for quite a 
while,” admitted the boy. “But these 
last two months everything’s gone to 
hell. And I’m going now.” 

“Just these last two months?” softly 
asked the doctor. “Everything all right 
before?” 

“All right enough for me,” miserably 
remembered the boy. “I guess Rose 
must have been disgusted with me all 
along. But if she was she didn’t say 
anything or act like it until here lately.” 


“ OW did it all start? What's it all 
about? You know I pride myself 
like any doctor on not losing a ease. 
I’ve pulled you through plenty of other 
things. I’d like to see you through this 
wedding. How did this thing start?” 

“Lord—I don’t know. Rose just took 
to having headaches and the blues and 
just lost interest. She quit cooking and 
even got so she let her dishes stand 
around unwashed. I broke some of her 
pet pieces and when she jumped on me 
I asked her why she didn’t wash them 
and put them out of harm’s way if she 
cared so much about them. That started 
the first fight we had. After that she 
jumped on me about my past.” 

“Your past?” the doctor’s eyebrows 
went up a bit. 

“Oh, just some fool things I told her 
at odd times about a couple of other 
girls I once thought I liked and some 
crazy kid stunts I pulled off and thought 
funny. She remembered all that and 
told me about it. Twisted the whole 
thing around and made me out a terror. 
Hadn’t ever thought there was anything 
funny about it—” 

“Men’s pre-wedding escapades don’t 
generally strike their wives as funny,” 
dryly sympathized the doctor. 

“Well—things got worse and worse. 
It got so she expected me to get my own 
breakfast and press my own. clothes. 
Said she was going crazy trying to 
stretch my salary to meet war prices. 
Said we couldn’t afford ham and eggs, 
and even if we could she wouldn’t cook 
‘em because just the sight and smell of 
ham and eggs made her sea-sick. Once 
when a crazy barber in Chicago smeared 
some darn oily dope on my hair she 
hearly ran me out of the house. 
Wouldn’t talk to me. Then took to 
crying and kept it up. Lord! I couldn’t 
believe it at first. Thought I was 
dreaming. But I tumbled yesterday, I 
know all I want to know or need to 
know now.” 

“Why what happened yesterday ?” 

“Well—just the end of everything. I 
knew, of course, that she was right 
about the wages not reaching. And I 
knew that she was worried about mov- 
ing. You see Wiley’s have put up the 
house for sale and that means we’ve got 
to move. Rose fixed up the place mighty 
nice. Did some painting and papering 
herself and roped me into fixing the 
grounds up. She was pretty proud of 
the place and it made her sick to think 
of moving. I felt the same way. And 
I knew the move would cost money and 
that we couldn’t stand extras. Rose 
was trying to save for a home of our 
own. Say, Doctor David—” the boy 
broke off, “if I could put my hands on 
the party that said two could live as 
cheap as one I'd break his neck,” 

“More men than you are looking for 
that bird,” the doctor smiled. 


Ge ELL—I decided I’d go out and 

see if I couldn’t hunt up some ex- 
tra work, so’s to add to Rose’s savings 
and cheer her up. I thought I’d press 
my clothes so’s to make a decent appear- 
ance. I was in a hurry and the break- 
fast I got myself was half burnt. And 
some way the meal didn’t taste as good 
off the dirty kitchen sink as it did off 
Rose’s nicely set table. Well, I was sore 
and half sick with a headache and I 
never remembered the damned ironing 
board. I just grabbed up some kind of 


a rag, doubled it up and pressed my 
pants on the dining room table.” 

“And you ruined. that table top?” 
guessed the doctor. 

“That’s what she said, too. But damn 
it all—suppose I did? She ean get an- 
other table or have that fixed.” 

“Yes, she can, maybe,” agreed the 
doctor slowly. “But, Tom, this getting 
nice things after you’re married isn’t as 
easy as it sounds. There never seems 
to be much money for pretty things after 
the wedding. Other heavy expenses bob 
up. Women some way know that. 
That’s why they treasure their. furni- 
ture, their dishes, their linen. It will be 
a long time before you'll feel like buy- 
ing another dining room table ag fine as 
the one you have. It was your wife’s 
aunt that gave it to you, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. And that was another thing. 
Rose told me about that, too. Said if 
I’d bought it myself maybe I’d-been a 
little more careful.” 

“So it was the table that did it all?” 

“The table and the wash-rag.” 

“The wash-rag?” 

“Yes. Rose has a confounded bunch 
of fancy hand-stitched, embroidered, scal- 
loped, crocheted linen towels and fancy- 
work pieces that all look alike to me. 
She’s saving them. I don’t know what 
for. How’d I know they were so expen- 
sive and given to her for presents? I 
was in a hurry to get out after burning 
that table and I grabbed up the first 
thing I saw and used it for a wash-rag. 
Well—by God—Doc! — You ought to 
have heard her then! She began with 
Adam and went clear through and down 
to me. She told me things about my 
ancestors that I bet God doesn’t know 
himself or has forgotten. And for once 
I listened. I listened to every word. 
And when she got through I told her I 
guessed if that’s what she thought of me 
and the people I come from, it was time 
for me to go: And she looked me 
squarely in the eye and told me that she 
guessed she’d manage to live even if she 
never saw me again. She even packed 
this suitcase for me and handed me out 
what was left of her house money. So 
you see—I’m on my way.” 


HE doctor went on smoking indus- 
triously and sort of absent-mindedly. 
But presently he spoke: 

“Tom—how old are you?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“That's what I thought. At that 
wedding of yours last year I figured that 
you were of age and then some. If I 
had known then how ignorant you were 
I'd have stopped that wedding.” 

“Why—what do you mean?” the boy 
asked sharply. 

“Tt’s one of the queerest things in the 
world—to me. The way a good man 
and a good woman can misunderstand 
each other, hurt each other, sometimes 
all but smash each other—and yet, 
through it all, go right on loving each 
other. And the harder they love one 
another the harder they can hurt and be 
hurt.” 

“Rose was all right a couple of 
months ago. But there’s no living with 
her now,” the boy insisted stubbornly. 

“So you married Rose only for pleas- 
ure— for a good time. You stuck to her 
while she was well, entertaining and 
able to cook and do for you. Now that 
she’s sick and worried and cross you're 
taking the first chance to eut and run?” 

The doetor wasn’t preaching, or find- 
ing fault. His words weren’t the least 
bit insulting. He was only talking in 
that musing way of his. But the boy 
on the bench was flushing, crossing and 
recrossing his feet. 

“Now, look here, Doe! You're always 
sticking up for the women. But I’ll tell 
you things couldn’t go on like that.” 

“Of course they couldn’t. That sort 
of thing doesn’t generally go on more 
than three months. Medicine can help 
a little.” 

The boy stared. 

“T guess I don’t know what you're 
talking about.” he confessed. ° 

(Continued on page 44) 
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This beautiful 
baby is but 
an example 


This handsome young chap is Loyd 
Bowers, three-year-old son of Mrs. 
Alice Bowers, East Hopkins, Minn. 
Loyd was fed on Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk throughout his baby- 
hood and is today strong, vigorous, 
well-formed—in short a perfect 
specimen, of what a baby should be. 


Thousands 
like him in 
every state 
AGLE Brand Condensed Milk 


has become almost a universal 
baby food, more used than all others. 
Many doctors recommend it in diffi- 
cult feeding cases; scores of mothers 
in any community can tell you of 
their success with it. 


This famous baby food is pure milk 
combined with sugar. It is as safe as 
milk can be made and absolutely free 
from the dangers of contamination to 
which ordinary milk may be subject. 


Eagle Brand is very readily digested. 
In fact as one doctor said “Eagle 
Brand will agree with any baby.” It 
gives children an early vigor that is 
their best preparation for the future. 
If you find that you cannot nurse 
your baby, give him Eagle Brand. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
195 Borden Building New York 


DBordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
Baby’s Welfare is 


a valuable new 
book on the care 
of babies. It will 
be a useful guide 
to any young 
mother. Ask for 
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Milk Dessert.” you are almost certain to find that new suit 
Are you critical when it comes to your dessert?| You have been wanting to get your boy; 
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Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 43) 


The doctor laughed quietly, a tender 
kind of laugh. He stood up and just 
looked at Tom Hoover in a way that 
made him whiten. 

“Lord—Tom—I wish I could have 
had the good luck to marry and have the 
little trouble that you seem to be hay- 
ing.” 

The boy pitched to his feet. 

“No! You don’t mean that, Doc? 
My God! You aren’t trying to tell me 
that I ran away from that?” 

“Lots of them do—the first year or 
two. Some of them know and some of 
them don’t. But few of them ever un- 


derstand. It’s the first big rock of mis- * 


understanding and has caused many a 
ship-wreck. It’s a little hard on you 
men—that nine months of patience. 
But it’s fair enough. God knows the 
women get enough of that patience game 
all their mortal lives.” 


HE boy was stammering now and 
his eyes were sick. 

“How’m I ever going to square my- 
self? Why didn’t she tell me—why—” 

“Maybe she’s as ignorant as you. 
Plenty of sensible girls like Rose are. 
We teach them a million fool things 
that they don’t need to know and then 
let them stumble through the biggest 
things of life—in the dark.” 

“But why all that misery and tor- 
ment?” wondered the boy. 

“Why the raw March winds, the sleet 
and hail and the April rains before the 
flowers of May?” countered the doctor. 

“T’m going home,” suddenly said Tom 
Hoover. 

“Sure you are. -I want you to take a 
bottle of medicine, some pills and a 
big bunch of my flowers to Rose. And 
it won’t hurt you to get your own break- 
fasts for another month or so and wash 
the dishes for Rose. This time next 
year you won’t be sorry that you did it. 
Now about that house—you tell Rose 
T’ll lend you two enough to get you a 
loan from the bank and your rent will 
just about pay for that little place. A 
girl like Rose will win out on a home 
deal every time. You explain all that 
out to her and when you’ve made up 
properly you come back here, harness 
up old Neptune there and jog off some- 
where just so she gets away from the 
house for a while. Now we'd better go 
back. It’s close to the time for my 
regular calls.” 

The two men walked back through the 
meadow and a few minutes later Tom 
Hoover was swinging down the street 
toward the little house he had left in 
such anger, three hours before. 

The shades were down on the sunny 
side and two clean dish towels were 
hanging on the line. Some way those 
two clean dish towels drying in the sun 
made Tom’s heart act queerly. He 
knew now just how sick Rose was. He 
remembered a certain sea-sick day when 
she crawled strangely about the little 
house trying to pick up, to clean, to 
keep her home pretty. She had asked 
no help of him and he had not offered. 
God— what unknowing, unthinking 
brutes men were— 

“Rose !” 

(Continued on page 45) 


Tokochi, Alien of 
the Wild 


(Oontinued from page 88) 


And so he had. For later, back in 
a certain windfall retreat, resembling 
somewhat the lair of his babyhood in 
the southern swamps—only the North- 
ern windfall was of spruce instead of ey- 
press logs—in this secret place denned 
the mate of Tokochi with her kittens. 
The wildeat call which the man had 
heard in the night had been a love 
summons from Tokochi, out on the 
trails, to his mate back in the wind- 
fall. Yes, Tokochi had won out; he 
was no longer alien, for the great North 
had adopted him as its own. 
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younger than they are? 
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retaining their youthful appearance depends 
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constipation, headaches, and biliousness— 
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Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 44) 


The little kitchen was clean and cool, 
In the dining room a creamy scarf and 
a vase of flowers hid the ugly scar on 
the beautiful table top. In the living 
room a little singing breeze was stirring 
the frilly curtains of an open window. 

He found her in the small nook off 
the living room, the nook she had fixed 
up for his-comfort. She was huddled 
on his couch—asleep. And for the first 
time in two months he had a good look 
at her. What he saw made him hate 
himself for years after. 

He didn’t wake her for the doctor had 
said that she was to have all the rest 
and sleep she could possibly get. So he 
sat very still and waited. And the wait- 
ing was hard. But after an hour of it 
she opened her eyes and looked at him 
with amazement and a smile. 

“Why, Tom! I had the most horrible 
dream. I dreamt that we had a ghastly 
scrap and that I—” 

Before she could remember it all he 
picked her up and the still little house 
that had seemed to be holding its breath 
gave a thankful little sigh of relief, 


VER on his porch the doctor was 
O gathering up his beloved books, the 
lurid novels among them, just as Mary 
Chandler passed by. Mary waved and 
called out a gay greeting and the doctor 
answered it heartily. His eyes followed 
her down the street. 

“There goes another near-tragedy. 
But there’s one thing certain about her 
ease. If there’s any way out Mary will 
find it. Willow Creek wives—thank 
God—don’t give up and quit nearly so 
soon as these easily discouraged and 
highly cultured ladies in novels.” 

The doctor never knew how close he 

came to the truth. Mary Chandler had 
indeed found a way out. 
_ That night she prepared an anniver- 
Sary supper and let her husband eat it 
in peace. Not until he had finished his 
cigar did she begin to talk. 

The first few opening remarks got 
past Ned. Then he stood up and looked 
at her. 

“Hello—what’s the matter?” 

“Plenty—sit down, please.” 

“Why, Mollie—what’s up? What 
are you sore about now? I haven’t 

(Continued on page 46) 


| Synopsis of Willow Creek 


When Anthony Bruce, the young doctor, 
returned to Willow Creek from over seas 
war service he discovered for the first time 
the beauty and loveliness of Shirley Ann, 
his boyhood chum. But when he told her 
of his love it was only to learn that to her 
in the bitterness of her grief over the loss 
of her soldier brother, life had lost “all 
wonder, all charm, all value.” 

Even Lem Cobb, the talkative little gro- 
eer, had noticed the change in Shirley Ann, 
and at the breakfast table in Zebbie Tuc- 
ker’s boarding house Shirley Ann’s grief 
was the subject. of sympathetic concern. 
| There were Zebbie with her quaint phil- 
osophy and love of the sea, the two sisters 
ba and Frances Everett who taught 

nglish and mathematics respectively, in 
the village school, Doctor David who had 
spent a lifetime ministering to the sick 
souls as well as bodies of Willow Creek, 
and Jim Judd the local printer and pub- 
lisher of the town’s weekly paper. Even 
Nancy Clancy, the cook, occasionally con- 
tributed her opinions to the subjects un- 
der discussion at table. 

When Jim Judd complained of a dearth 
of news Doctor David told him of Letty 
Wiggins’ new baby, but Jim refused to 
consider anything that happened so fre- 
quently as possessing news value. Even 
the miraculous transformation of Judy 
Wiggins, Letty’s oldest daughter, from 
angular girlhood to beautiful womanhood 
failed to impress the unimaginative Jim. 
‘ But Shirley Ann in her rose garden 
saw and marveled at the sweet dignity 
of this growing girl; heard with wonder 
Judy’s mature comment on her father 
who invariably after attending one of his 
socialistic conventions presented her moth- 
er with a box of chocolates: in lieu of the 
pay envelope for which he would not work. 

Then also there are Josephine <nd Jerry 
Crandon at sixes and sevens because of 
Jerry’s joking suggestion that Josephine 
take in washing to supply her need for 
money. And Lucy Bassett whose over- 
wrought nerves gave way when her hus- 
band thoughtlessly destroyed an adver- 
tiser’s lithographed picture of a stretch of 
ecean beach where Lucy had spent in 
fancy the leisure moments of her day. And 
Nathan Ward, whose return from overseas 
service brought joy and new hope to the 
whole Ward family. 
| It. was wholly by chance that Nathan 


_ ret Judy Wiggins in one of his rambles 
along the creek, but it afforded an oppor: 
tunity which Nathan with his heart in hig. 

_ eyes had long been hoping he might havey 
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of boiling water. 
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touched a drop for months—honest.” 

“Ned, please sit down.” 

“Well—of all mortal foolishness—” 
But he sat down. 

Mary had flung up her arms over the 
rocker back and was looking at him 
through half-closed eyes. This was a 
bad sign and he knew it. 

“Ned—I’m getting mighty tired of 
living with you.” 

“Now, look here—” 

“Sit down, Ned.” 

“But Mollie, girl—what on earth—” 

“That will do. I’ve listened to that 
meaningless slush for ten years. I’m 
sick of drivel.” 

He began to stare at her, 

“Ned, I’m convinced that out of every 
twelve supposedly happy married wo- 
men, ten despise and loathe their hus- 
bands. The average husband ¢ 

“See here, Mollie, if someone has 
been trying to tell you tales of my past 
or to make you think I’m playing cards 
again for money on the train—or 
drinking—” 

Mary’s eyes narrowed dangerously. 

“Ned—will you please keep still till 
I’ve had my say? No one needs to come 
round to tell me of your past. It tells 
itself. And I happen to know more 
about it than anyone could tell me.” 


NASTY little silence followed that 
remark, but it didn’t frighten 
Mary. 

“Ned, I went out for a walk this 
morning. I went alone for the first 
time in I don’t know when. I felt like 
old times, ten years ago, to be walking 
alone through the world early in the 
morning, swinging along at the old- 
time gait. I passed by the Wiggins 
house and ran in a minute. I found 
Letty crying. It seems she’s been say- 
ing a little money in a blue cream 
pitcher for the children’s shoes. She 
wants them all ready for school. She 
hadn’t mentioned what she was saving 
it for to Elmer and so Elmer just ab- 
sent-mindedly took it when he left last 
week for some sort of a labor conven- 
tion, -It’s hot mid-summer but Letty’s 
worrying already about the coal and the 
children’s winter shoes. Hard coal is 
eighteen dollars a ton and the shoe situ- 
ation is enough to make a woman with 
ten children commit suicide. Shoes are 
beyond the poor mother’s purse and are 
as shoddily ridiculous in style as they 
are viciously high in price.” 

Mary’s husband yawned and broke 
in impatiently: 

“What are you telling me that for? 
I’m not profiteering in baby shoes. And 
you know I wouldn’t steal the child- 
Ten’s shoe money.” 

Mary studied him with cold eyes. 

“T don’t know anything of the kind. 
You’ve borrowed more than one dollar 
from Sonny’s bank and you’ve never 
paid it back.” 

“I supposed you’d see that it was put 
back,” he snapped. 

“Why should 1? I didn’t borrow it 
and I didn’t have it to put back. By 
the time I pay all our regular bills 
out of the money that I beg from you 
there’s nothing left for these happy 
little side debts of yours.” 

There was no answer to that so they 
sat staring into space. Then Mary 
tried to laugh. 

“Most women,” here a horrible quiver 
broke through that enameled gayety, 
“are pitiful fools. But I for one am 
tired of being cheated and fooled any 
longer by any man, profiteer or husband, 
diplomat or king.” 

Mary’s husband rose angrily. 

“Look here, Mollie, I’ve had about 
enough of this. What in blazes are you 
trying to get at anyhow? I’m not Elmer 
Wiggins. You have three nice children 
and you wanted every one of them. 
You haven’t ten.” 

“No—I haven’t ten. I’m not Letty 
Wiggins. But I’m in the same boat 
with Letty and have been these ten 
years.” 


(Continued on page 47) 
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(Continued from page 46) 
“What do you mean?” growled her 
husband. 

“Ned, just sit down and let’s have 
it out for onee—this ten year old fight 
and misery.” 

“Ten | * he 
repeated and sank back in helpless sur- 
prise. 

“Yes—a ten year old misunderstand- 


ing, Ned. You see, Ned, you never 
were honest with me to begin with— 
about anything. When we were en- 


gaged you gave me a beautiful ring. I 
didn’t know until I was married that 
you got it on time and that at the day 
of the wedding it was still far from paid 
for. You furnished the house gener- 
ously enough but the furniture was 
bought—on time. I made no protest, 
even though it sickened me. I wasn't 
honest, either. Every Christmas time 
you give me an expensive gift. You 
have it charged at the one department 
store where we have an account. I 
get the bill and have to find the money, 
skimp it out, beg or squeeze it out of 
you to pay for these Christmas presents 
of yours. I hate the sight of them. I've 
re-sold some of them to pay the butcher 
and the grocer. No—you never no- 
ticed. I finished paying for my en- 
gagement ring with what was left of 
my pre-wedding savings. No—I never 
told you that before. I paid the last 
installment due on your tailor-made 
wedding suit—in the same way. No 
never told you or anyone else that 
either. There are some things we mar- 
ried women keep awfully quiet about.” 
There was no stopping her now. 


) ED, you didn’t lie about your sal- 
ary before we were married. But 
you forgot to mention that you had some 
pretty expensive habits, had never saved 
a dollar or knew how. When I com- 
plained about not knowing how we stood 
and worried, you told me I was crazy, 
that world governments were run on 
credit and secret diplomacy. Well— 
those secret-diplomacy, spendthrift gov- 
ernments, Ned, have pretty well gone 
to smash. A home run that way goes 
to smash quicker than a government. 
“There’s a hoary old notion in the 
world to the effect that we women can't 
appreciate truth, ean’t tell it, don’t 
want it. That we prefer to tell lies 
and have them told to us. That legend 
is dead. We women want the truth in 
all things. And we are going to have 
it. We have been fed lies from our 
birth and we hate them. The lies you 
told me killed my love for you long ago.” 
Mary’s husband looked at her covertly 


but she was staring dry-eyed at the 
lights. 
“Yes, Ned. As far back as that— 


years ago—I stopped caring. I’m the 
sort of woman who ean’t care where I 
ean’t respect. You cheated me, re- 
peatedly made a fool of me, humiliated 
and shamed me, something no other hu- 
man being had ever tried to do.” 

“T notice that you stayed around.” 
her husband was stung into answering. 
He was sorry the next minute when he 
saw her go white, not with anger but 


pain. 
“Yes—I stayed around. I’m not 
naturally a quitter. I knew that I 


didn’t know enough about the wife and 
mother business myself to throw stones. 
And besides—there was a baby coming.”’ 

Under his breath Mary’s husband was 
cursing himself for a brute and not 
looking at Mary, who was leaning for- 
ward now, her whole strong woman's 
body shaken with passion. 

“YT tell you,’ she almost _ sobbed. 
“that’s the only reason why the great 
mass of young wives hold on, have held 
on, generation after generation, have 
endured all the injustice, the abuse, the 
slave eause there is nearly always 
a baby coming or playing around. 

“T didn’t have ta stay, Ned. I could 
have gone back after Sonny came, 
eould have had my old position and 
salary. But I looked around and saw 
(Continued on page 00) 
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Little Wind’s Birthday 


TYVLE WIND and her mother were in among the 
hollyhoecks, and Little Wind was singing: 
“It's my birthday, it’s my birthday! 
Mother, may I have a party?” 

“My dear little child,” Mother Wind told her, 
“i am so sorry! This very afternoon the High Chief 
of the Gales has sent for me, to sail those fishing ships 
back to the coast. So I must leave you for a while. 
Have a good time, my darling, and at night I shall be at 
home, to sing you a birthday song. Good-bye!” And 
Mother Wind kissed Little Wind and flew away. 

Little Wind spread her wings, and sailed slowly over 
the lilacs and the plum blossoms, singing to herself, ‘It’s 
my birthday! I am going to hunt for someone who will 
give me a party.” 

Grandmother Owl was asleep in the croteh of a tree. 
Little Wind thought she looked very funny indeed, with 
her eyes shut tight. and her cap all crooked. Suddenly 
she flew down, right before her sleeping face, and laughed, 
“It’s my birthday! I want a party! You will give me 
one, won’t you, dear old Grandmother Owl?” 

The old bird-lady woke up, all in a puff. 
her round eyes, and smoothed her feathers. 
what a fright you gave me, you blowy little thing!” 


She blinked 
“Mercy, 
she 


said. ‘No, my child, I won’t give you a party, at all, 
at all. You would quite wear me out!” 


Down in a sunny space behind a white cottage was a 
green garden, The things looked very fresh and pretty, 
in their new leaves. ‘‘They are all dressed up,” laughed 
Little Wind, “and just the right ones to give me a party!” 
And she flew down, with a rush and a flutter, right into 
the heart of the garden. 


“Oh, merey !” cried a earrot. “My leaves are twisted!” 


Little Wind kissed the baby rabbit 


ng OT 
We don’t want you here, bothering 


“IT um bent over to the earth!’’ wailed a beet. 
home, Little Wind! 
cat ed 

“Oh dear,” breathed Little Wind. “Then you won't 
give me a party, either? It is my birthday.” 

“Indeed no, we won’t give you a party!” an onion told 
her. “We like to be here all by ourselves, quiet and 
peaceful vegetables.” 

“Then good-bye!” whispered Little Wind. 
over and sat on the garden gate to rest. 

Through the long grass came a baby bunny, hopping 
very merrily, and thinking about carrots. “Brother 
Bunny,” said Little Wind. “This is my birthday! But 
my mother had to go off, sailing the smelly old fish boats. 
Old Grandmother Owl does not like me, and the garden 
does not bid me weleome. No one gives me a party! 
Will you, Brother Bunny?” She flew down, and put her 
laughing, misty face close to the rabbit’s furry one, and 
stared into his round eyes. 

“Dear me, I do not think so!” replied the baby bunny. 
“You make my fur stand on end, Little Wind; you tickle 
my chin, and blow my ears back. I do not like you to 
come so close to me.” 

“Well, good-bye, then!” sighed Little Wind. 
keep on trying to find a party.” 

She watched the baby bunny’s tail go bobber-bobber- 
bink through the ferns and. the dandelions. Suddenly he 
turned around. “I have something to tell you,” he said. 
“The little child who lives in the green house beside the 
river is having a party this very afternoon! Why don't 
you go there?” 

“Oh, thank you, Baby Bunny!” gasped Little Wind. 
And she flew over and kissed him on his furry ear. 

When she got to the green house beside the river 
the children were sitting around a table in the dining 
room, and in the middle of the table was a very wonder- 
ful thing. A cake! A white cake with pink flowers 


She flew 


“T must 


around the edge of it, and six pink candles in the middle. 

“Five years old, and one to grow on!’ laughed the 
little birthday child’s mother. ‘Now shall we blow them 
out?” 

“Puff! Puff!” and five were out. 

“One to grow on, and that is mine,” whispered Little 
Wind. 
and a whirl. 

“How funny; the wind blew it out!’ said the children. 

“Because it is my birthday, ‘too, and I have found my 
party at last,” sang Little Wind, as she danced around 
the table, and tossed the children’s hair. 

That night, when her mother came home, she said to 
Little Wind, “Did you have a nice time today?” 
“A beautiful time,” Little Wind told her. 

birthday candle, all to myself.” 

“Here is a present for you,” sang her mother. And 
she gave her a lovely thistlefluff ball to play with. Then 
they both curled up in the branch of a plum tree, and 
hummed the birthday song, and went to sleep. 


“T had a 


Peter Prue and the 
Paddyfoot Pets 


Mr. Bumpy Dumpy 


Mr. Bumpy Dumpy, 

Who lives on Rocky Road, 
He often goes to market 
With a load, load, load. 


A load of yellow carrots, 

Of cabbages and beets. 

The dogs, they follow after 
Through the streets, streets, streets. 


The people come with money 
T'o crowd around and buy. 

He says, “Who'd like a pumpkin 
For a pie, pie, pie?” 


And when his cart is empty, 
His pockets fult and big, 

He hurries bumping homeward 
To his pig, pig, pig. 


The Three Bears and 
the Trolley Car 


RS. COUNTRYWOMAN came out of the woods 
carrying a big, empty basket. She stopped by the 
trolley tracks, and looked and listened. She heard 
a whistle, around the bend. 

“Good,” she said, “I haven’t missed the car. 
There it comes now. I must get my ticket out.” 

So she set down her big, empty basket, opened her 
handbag, and took out her purse. Just as she touched 
the blue ticket with her hurrying fingers, the car came 
flying around the bend, making a great deal of noise. 
“Oh, mercy me!” eried Mrs. Countrywoman. “Here it 
is!” She picked up her basket, and climbed on; but she 
did not notice that she had dropped the blue ticket. 

Out of the woods came Mrs. Brown Bear, snuffling 
around for berries. She did not do this very often, for 
she liked the deep green forest better; but blueberries 
were her favorite kind, and they grew beside the tracks. 
So here she was. 

“Good; I see one!” she growled, and she lumbered 
toward the blue ticket and picked it up. She turned it 
over and over, and stared at it very hard. 

“Now you may come, Raggy and Romper,” she ealled 
to her two little cubs, who were waiting just at the edge 
of the woods. “This is not a berry, after all. It is 
something very queer. I want you to tell me what it is.” 


And she flew into the dining room, with a rush: 


Woman’s World 


y, 
wih 


Now Mrs. Bear had never been to school, and she could 
not read. But Raggy and Romper had passed the Third 
Grade in old Miss Bruin’s school, and they could read 
well. They bent their little black noses over the blue 
ticket and looked at it with their sharp round eyes. 

“Tt is a ticket!” said Raggy. 

“Tt says, ‘Good for one ride on the state railway,’ ” said 
Romper. 

“And ‘Children under ten ride free,’ ” said the two little 
bears, both together. 

Mrs. Bear began to dance all around, in a fat, funny 
way. “Good!” she snorted. “Hurrah! When the next 
car comes, we will get on.” 

So they sat down in a row. 

They had to sit for half an hour, but they waited very 
patiently. Then the car came flying around the bend, 
and stopped. 

When the motorman found that he had stopped for 
three bears, he almost rolled down the steps in his ex- 
citement. His mouth flew open and he could not speak. 

The three bears climbed on as quickly as they could, 
and all the people screamed. Some got under the seats; 
some tried to climb out of the windows. 

Mrs. Bear made the best curtsy that a fat animal can 
make, and smiled. But that showed her red tongue, and 
all her long sharp teeth, and made the people more 
frightened than ever.. They did not like her smile, at all. 

“You mustn’t be afraid,” she said. “I am a very good 
bear. I am not going to bite you. I have a good right 
to ride on this car, for I have a ticket. See it! And my 
children are under ten, so they may ride free. It says so.” 

She sat down in the front seat, with Raggy on her lap, 
and Romper by the window. 

“Put them off, put them off!’ shouted a large farmer 
in a straw hat. 

“Don’t let them stay, don’t let them stay!” screamed a 
pretty girl in a pink dress. 

And everybody trembled, even the motorman, who did 
not dare to turn his back to the bears, to run the ear. 
He did not dare put them off, either; and everyone was 
excited, and no one knew what to do. 

In the back seat of the car was a little boy named 
Josiah Perkins. He liked bears, and he understood them. 
So he stood up on his seat, and said, very loud: 

“Mrs. Bear is quite right! She has a ticket, so she 
may ride on this car. And her children may ride free. 
But, since you are all afraid of her, I have a plan. Why 
not let them ride on the top of the car? Bears are good 
climbers, and they will like it outside quite as well. 
Won’t you, ma’am?”’ asked Josiah Perkins, looking 
straight at Mrs. Bear. 3 

“Why, yes, that will be all right!” she growled, pleas- 
antly. She nodded her big brown head, thinking it over. 
Then she took her cubs by their paws, and all the people 
watched while they climbed up on the top of the~car. 


— 


Their feet made a great scratching and sliding up there. 


“Are you all ready?” shouted Josiah Perkins. “Shall 
we start?” 
“We are all ready!” growled Mrs, Bear. “You may 


start!” 


So the motorman turned the handle, and the car flew 
along the track toward town. And the people who lived 
along the way could not believe their eyes, to see a great 
mother bear on the top of the car, and two little cubs 
riding on the trolley. The animals in the farmyards 
jumped the fences, and ran away, and the ducks and 
chickens and geese flew up into the air at such a sight. 
The bears were just delighted with the town; and there 
are some people who say that they joined a circus there, 
and never went back to their deep green woods at all 
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make $2 an hour. Christy, 70-Union, Newark, New York. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. 


SELL 


Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 


all utensils. Sample package free. 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Collette Mfg. Co., 


AGENTS—90C AN HOUR CAN BE MADE ADVERTIS- 


ing and distributing samples to consumer. 
for territory and particulars. c 
8489 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Write quick 
American Products Ca., 


AGENTS MAKE SIXTY DOLLARS PER WEEK 


selling new Sallie Mae ‘‘Dressup’”” Aprons. 


Write and 


learn how to obtain samples without cost. Moss Apron 


Co., 136 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—NEW DISCOVERY MAKES ALL JELLY 
Sample free. 


“Jell.”” Big profits, constant repeater. 
Joy-Jel Company, 820 Grand, St. Joseph, Mo. 


AGENTS—SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 


Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. 


today. 


Sample. Write 
Sanford Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 3. 


MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING DELICIOUS PUDDINGS, 


polishing cloth, stain remover, 100 other tiptop sellers. 
Equipment given. Write. Newton Co., 1 Main, Newark, N.Y. 


AGENTS—OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE PLAN 


is a wonder; Get our sample case offer. 
Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ho-Ro-Co., 149 


EKLEANRITE. QUICK SELLER. WASHES CLOTHES 
Sells 25c. Profit 18c. Samples free. 


without rubbing. ) 
Bestever Products Co., 1942-N, Irving Park, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE FINE: 
$1800 at start, up to $2300 and $2600. 
where. Write TODAY for full information. 
Civil Service School, Box 1035, Rochester, N. Y. 


$1400, $1600, 
Exams every- 
Patterson 


YOU ARE WANTED. MEN—WOMEN. GOVERNMENT 
Write im- 


fobs. $1140-$2300 year. List positions free. 


mediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. R.50, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


OPPORTUNITY, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS 17 TO 60, 


WILL- 
{ng to accept Government Positions, $117-$190, station- 


ary or traveling, write Mr. Ozment, 


105, St. Louis, 


$1140—$1600 YEAR PAID WOMEN. GOVERNMENT 
Jobs. List and description positions obtainable free. Write 


ly. Franklin Inst. Dept. R.51, Rochester, N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


aaa eS eh ee es Se ee Ee eee eee 
A $500 CASH PRIZE IS OFFERED TO THE WRITER 
of the best second verse for our future song release 


**Where is Your Smile.’’ 


Those wishing to compete may 


receive a free copy of song and rules of contest by ad- 
dressing, Handy Bros. Music Co., 2573 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE KODAK FILM 
developed for 5c; prints 3c each. Over-night service. 


Get a FREE AUTO. Ask for details. 
Finishing Co., 210 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Roanoke Photo 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING, TATTING, 


making aprons and caps. 


Patterns and plans 35c. Send 


remittance now. Returned if desired. Kenwood Pattern 


Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


STAMPED HOUSEHOLD LINENS. HEMSTITCHING, 
Pleatings, Buttons, etc., Write for Tlustrated Booklet. 


Commission for selling. 
Dept. 5, 3340 W. Madison St., Chicago, Tl. 


Garfield Hemstitching Shop, 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. SEND 
model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable nature, 
free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: WOMEN TO DO FANCY WORK AT HOME. 


Spare hours. Material furnished. Good pay. 
envelope brings particulars. 


Pany, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Stamped 
Underwood Art Goods Com- 


LADIES—MAKE MONEY AT HOME. SIBLEY STORES 


buy all the handkerchiefs you make. 


Stamped, ad- 


‘Gressed envelope brings complete information. O. D. Sibley, 


Brockwayville, Pa. 


WANTED—WOMEN. 
$35 week. Sewing experience unnecessary. 


LEARN DRESS DESIGNING. 
Sample les- 


sons free. Franklin Inst., Dept. R. 502, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK FILMS—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; YOUR 
next kodak film developed 5c—prints 2c each. Moser & 


Son, 1900 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 


“DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING MASTERED IN 60 
hours with 8 keys; guaranteed; diploma.’’ International 


Bookkeeping Institute, Dept., 18, Springfield, Mo. 


_ FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 DELUXE PRINTS 25c OR 


6 sear from negatives 15c. Trial offer. Pasco Photo 
Laboratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. 
SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 


. Way. Write me. Mrs, E. Vandervoort. Davenport. Iowa. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of every advertisement in WoMAN’s WoruD. We 
guarantee these advertisements to you because we believe ad- 
vertised goods offer you the fullest protection, quality and 


service. 
We will refand your money if you are not satisfied with the value 
or treatment given by any advertiser in WOMAN'S 


“lbh: 
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Willow Greek 


(Continued from page 47) 


that every other woman was struggling 
with the same problem, was fighting the 
same evils and bitterness. J saw that 
you were no worse than the majority 
of husbands and better than some. I 
had made a promise that was to last 
till death. I had been brought up to hold 
fast to an oath, to pay my bills and 
keep my promises.” 

Mary’s husband squirmed for he knew 
that the two things that this wife of 
his knew how to do were to tell the 
truth and keep her word. 

“So I pitched in, Ned, and learned 
this wife and mother business from the 
ground up. I studied it with the same 
grim determination that years ago made 
me Oglivy’s private secretary. So long 
as I was learning I was willing to let 
the satisfaction of the work pay me. 
But now—TI have learned my business 
and I want that fact properly recog- 
nized and appreciated. I have worked 
ten years for you. I haven’t a cent 
or a decent dress to my name. There 
is no provision made for my children 
or myself—for sickness, for children’s 
education or my ‘old age.’ You claim 
you are making money. From what 
little I know of your business you ought 
to be. Where is it? What proof have 
I that if I go on living with you I 
won’t die in the poorhouse, be buried in 
the potter’s field; that in case of my 
death my children won’t be destitute 
and worse than wasted?” : 
(Continued in June Woman’s World) 


Things of Beauty 
or Things of Pain 


(Continued from page 40) 


foundation for foot trouble is laid when 
we misfit our children with shoes. 

“No woman,” insists a famous foot 
specialist, “has any right to attempt to 
fit a child with shoes herself. She has 
no right to buy shoes when the child is 
not with her. And she has no right to 
cramp tender, soft-boned little feet into 
wrong shoes, merely because they can 
be wedged into them. 

“It is an unfortunate fact that the 
average small shoe store or shoe depart- 
ment in a general store almost invar- 
iably runs to shoes sized short and 
broad, as we generally buy shoes too 
short for us. It is easy to eram feet 
into D and E widths when they really 
belong in A widths, whereas it is not 
easy to stretch short, wide feet into 
long, narrow shoes. Hence the average 
store carries the short, wide widths— 
and lays the foundation for a world of 
foot trouble by doing so. 

“You can mold your child’s foot into 
a thing of beauty and strength or you 
can contort it into a thing of ugliness 
and pain—with the aid of shoes alone. 
The child’s foot can be formed and 
molded as we will until it reaches the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, at which time 
the bones set and harden. Hence it will 
be well to remember that you are form- 
ing the foundation of the child’s body 
in the selection of shoes.” 

And so I am going to introduce a lit- 
tle saying of my own: “As ye fit today, 


so shall ye walk tomorrow.” 


Bags 
(Oontinued from page 32) 


Seven rows of d c without beads. There 
should be 172 € ¢ in row. Begin flower 
design in Fig. 3, making 4 repeats from A 
to B. Three rows of d ec without beads and 
begin small design as shown in Big. 2: 


Fasten off, leaving long end of silk. 
Thread needle on end of silk, string 5 
beads, skip 2 st on top of bag. Run needle 
back through 2 beads, string 5 more heads, 
skip 2 and fasten, running needle back 
through two beads as before. Continue 
working all around top in this manner. 
Make tassel by covering wooden button 
mold with dc, bead in each st. Sew 10 
loops of 85 beads each in bottom of ball for 
tassel. Line with silk and sew in rings and 
chains for drawstrings. 


[Very Healthful 
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Big Money-Easy HomeWork 
=@\ forMenandWomen: 


How would you like to make 
$500, $1000, or $2000 a year 


at home and be your own boss? Then 


knit Steber Homeknit all-wool socks for us 


on the Steber High-Speed Family Knitter. After 
a little practice you can easily knit a pair in twenty 
minutes. We supply free yarn to start you off, and 
give you a Five-Year-Work-Contract guaranteeing 
to buy all the standard Homeknit socks you turn 
out at $2.00 adozen pair, replacing free the yarn they 
contain. Many sell direct to their local stores for 
even more. In this way you can turn spare time 
into more pocket money than you ever had before, 
or, if you knit in earnest, earn a handsome income 
every year. Thousands all over America are mak- 
ing big money in this way. 


A 


Send for free literature. Gain financial independ- 
ence. Remember, we guarantee to buy all the 
standard socks you make, for five years at $2.00 a 
dozen pair and supply the yarn free. Steber 
Pligh-Speed Family Knitters knit better socks— 
that’s why we pay more than others. 


The Steber Machine Co. 


709 Steber Bidg. UTICA, N. Y. 


a" Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


where you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 


Engel 
Styles | AXrt Corners | Colors 
are on aale at Photo Supply_and 
Album counters everywhere. They 
sre the only Quick, Easy, Artistic, 


No Paste, No Fold way to mount ® 
Kodak Prints. A dime bringa 100 


Buys and samples to try. Write 
ENGEL MFG. Co. : 
LOO pept.225, 4710 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Woman’s World — 


Illustrated Needlework 


The National Needlework Quarterly 


90c 


Life, color, entertainment, instruction, art and practical 
helpfulness for the entire family at less than 2c a week 


VEN if your Woman’s World subscription 

hasn’t expired, you can take advantage of this 
offer. We want you to know Illustrated Needle- 
work and to have it in your home. It is the last 
word on needlework—nothing finer has ever been 
published. Why, just one copy at the news-stand 
would cost you 25c! 

The four issues of Illustrated Needlework con- 
tain more than 200 pages of the choicest, original 
ideas and designs—prepared by our own staff of 
artists and designers covering the whole range of 
the fascinating art of needlecraft. Complete in- 
structions are given for working the many artistic 
designs presented. 


New Spring Issue of 


Illustrated Needlework 
Now Ready 


Every page is a work of art—printed on fine heavy paper and beau- 
tifully illustrated from cover to cover. Gorgeous four-color reproductions 
indicate the most harmonious color combinations and show in advance 
the effect of the finished article. 


A Few of the Subject Headings 


Beaded Bags that are Knitted and 
Crocheted. 

Novelties in Enamel! Cloth and Suede. 
Cross-stitch Borders. 

Tatted Edges and Medallions. 
Economy in Cutting Underthings. : 
Sweaters and a Sweater Dress. Popular Lunch Sets. 
Bathing Suits. A Little Girl’s Bedroom. 


This big Spring number, crammed from cover to cover with new delights for the needle- 
work lover, is now ready for you. Nothing anywhere at any price can compare with 
Illustrated Needlework—the national needlework quarterly. Make it yours, today—while 
this offer isin force. Send 50c if you want Illustrated Needlework alone. Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


Cuticura Talcum| 
is Fragrant and 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
D, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 


Both publications 
for one year for 


Japanese Basketry, 

Filet for Dining Rooms, 
Italian Hemstitching. 

The Outdoor Dining Porch, 
Old Gown for New. 
Mission Pillows. 
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Woman’s World 


Coe POSTMAN’S WHISTLE 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 


HE fact that Wo- 
man’s World judges 
mentally consumed 


more than thirty-eight hun- 
dred Sunday dinners and 
an even larger number of 
miscellaneous salads -and 
sandwiches in a space of sixty days’ without even_a 
touch of intellectual gastritis speaks well for the quality 
of the menus and recipes presented in the Sunday dinner- 
and Salads and Sandwiehes Competitions. 

Decisions were uniformly close, preference. in 
instances being determined by a more economical use of 
eggs, sugar or other ingredients. 


Following are the names of the winners of each com- 


petition to whom prize checks have been sent: 


Sunday Dinner Menus Prize Winners 


Mrs, E. W. Haynes, Calif. 

Mrs. Lewis H. Wright, Ga. 

Mrs. C. Lester Sweeney, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Walter R. Kimmel, Ind, 

Mrs. George R. Gretzer, Iowa 

Mrs. V. M. Smith, Ill. 

Tilla Stellman, N, J. 

Mrs. G. R. Kingham, Minn, 

Mrs. J. P. Baldwin, Okla, 

Mrs. A. W. Tatum, Neb. 

Mrs. George Puth, Wis, 

Mrs. Belle Howard, Pa, 

Mrs. Pauline Trotter, Ind. 

ina MacKenzie, Mass. 

Mrs. C. Y. Hammond, Md, 

Mrs. C, E. Koontz, Ind. 

Mrs. William Pflug, Neb. 

Mrs. Edward O'Neill, Pa. Mrs. A. D. Oldham, Colo. * 

Mrs. Joseph T. Ringey, Vt. Mrs. J. W. Reid, Pentirton, 

Mrs. Edie Spriggs, Pa. B..C. 

Mrs. J. H. Letcher, Ky. Mrs. L. F. Ferguson, Mich. 

Mrs. George Conrad, Iowa Mrs. John Aus, S. D. 

Mrs. Gordet, Calif. Mrs. C. F, West, N. Y. 

irs, C, H, Tinkham, Wis. Mrs. Melo C. Hazen, Kans, 

Mrs. A. S. Kany, Ohio Mrs. C. E. Mead, Wis. 

Mrs. N. J. McClure, Ind, Mrs. Irving S. Marks, Fla. 


Mrs. Minna Lowman, Ohio ~ 
Naomi Abernethy, Ill. 

Mrs. G. B. Anderson, Ind. 
Mrs. J. J. Burroughs, Colo. 
Mrs. J. A. Slayton, Mont. 
Mrs, E. D. Woody, N. C. 

Mrs. Charles A. Martin, N. Y. 


Grace Warnock, Ind. 

Mrs. Irving Ward, Mass, 

Mrs. Dora B. White, Ohio 
Miss Ida Bergeson, Minn, 
Mrs. Albert Iverson, Pa. 

Mrs. B. J. Wampler, Va. 

Lena Ramey, II. 

Mrs. Anna B, Miller, Ill. 

Mrs. A. W. Brendemeir, Minn, 
Bessie B. Wimble, Mich. 


Prize-winners in Sandwich Contest 


Mrs. C. A. Leonard, Jr., Wis, Callie M. Hill, Mo. 

H. C. W., Il. Miss Janet L. Spencer, Mass. 
Mrs. E. A. Wilson, Mont. Mrs. Henry B. Kirkland, R. I, 
Mrs. W. N. Bishop, Cal. Mrs. H. M., Iowa 

Mrs. A. R. Smith, Okla. Miss Ruth H. Spencer, Vt. 


in Salad Contest 


Mrs, E. F. Pulver, Ind. 
Clara Coney, Ga. 

Josephine Ansbrooke, Ill. 
Mrs. Kate Lowry, Ill. 

Mrs. Carl G. Herder, Jr., Ky. 


Prize-winners 


Mrs. George Cleveland, Ky. 
Mrs, John Boyd, Ind. 

Mrs. Harry B. Smith, Minn, 
Mrs. V. J. Andrew, Iowa 

Miss Gertrude Gerretson, Wis. 


A New Competition 
Twenty-five Cash Prizes for Hundred Word Letters 

We are building Woman’s World to please and help 
you. We want to put in your magazine the things you 
like to have in it—so if you will write us a letter of not 
over one hundred words telling what features in this is- 
sue interested and helped you most, you will not only aid 
us in making your magazine more to your liking but you 
will have an opportunity of winning one of the following 
eash prizes: 

First prize, $5.00; second prize, $4.00; third prize, 
$3.00; next twelve prizes, $2.00 each; last ten prizes, 
$1.00 each. 

The contest closes June 1, checks will be forwarded 
July 1, and announcement of winners will be made in 
August Woman’s World. Now look through the maga- 
zine carefully, read each feature, then let us know briefly 
and concisely what interested and helped you most. 

—TneE Eprrors. 
Modernized Nursery Rhyme 


Mary had a little cold, it started in her head, 

And 2 Seb pd that Mary went, that cold was sure to 
spread; 

It followed her to school one 
rule), 

It made the children cough 
phere was cool), 

And when she tried to drive it out—KACHOO!— 

The teacher got it too!!! 


day (there wasn’t any 


and sneeze (the atmos- 


Mrs. J. H. Reisacher, Ill. 
Save Time on Summer Dresses 


Small bags, about 144 inches square, made of scraps 
of gingham, cretonne, ete., with a dozen or more shot 
in each bag, are excellent for weighting paper patterns 
when eutting out garments, and are so much easier to use 
than laboriously pinning the pattern in place. A dozen 
or so of these bags made of silk or velvet seraps, in a 
pretty box, will make a very acceptable gift for the home 
dressmaker.—H. FE. R., Kan, 


some. - 


Mrs. R. H. Chrisman, Ky. om 


*<f) 2love of country.and of all that it [ncndes Te ee : 
y = as { oats 


By and For Our Subscribers 


On this page each month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. Ideas, ea Dareniaee 
jokes, helpful suggestions on housewifery and kindred subjects, all will be welcomed. The Editors. 
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‘Poems the Whole World Loves 


ar To Peace, With Victory 


“¥ COULD not welcome you; oh! longed-for peace, 
‘ ; Unless your coming had been heralded 

> By jwietory. ~The legions who have bled 

> Had elsewise died ini vaid.for our release. 


OCO 


But now that you :come sfernly, let me kneel 

. And ‘pay my ‘tribute ‘to the myriad dead, 

- Who; eounted net the blood-that they have shed 

~ Against the goal their valor shall reveal. 

; $k Ss te és f my a's i 

“Ah! what had-been the shame} hadvall the stars 

» And stripes of*our ‘brave ‘flag: drooped still un- 
i. furled, Say twas is 

) When the fair freedom’ of -the weary world 

’ Hung in the balaneé, Welcome then the scars! 


“Welcome the sacrifice ! With lifted head 


id Our -nation. grééts dear, Peace as honor’s right ; 


“And ye the Brave} the! Fallen in the fight, 

» Had ye not perished,-then were honor dead! 

} ._'<—CorrnyE ROOSEVELT ! ROBINSON. 
f < ; ovember 11, 1918 “© 
? es zs a 

Note—We :have placed Mrs, Robinson's thoughtful poem on The 
Postman’s Whistle page — your page— because it voices g sentiment 
thatlies deep within _us*all—a sentiment to, .which.the life of her 
“illustrious brother, Theodore Ropsevelt, was completely dedicated —the 


asttty 
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“2 Delicious Soft-Ginger Cake’ 
1 cup dark molasses 1 tablespoon butter .-1 scant teaspoon 
% cup warm water 1 scant teaspoon each ginger,-cinna 
1 egg soda mon and sugar 
2 level cups flour 


Delicious with whipped cream or white icing.—MRrs. 
E. W. MUNSELL, Lowa. 


Try This on Your Next Ironing 


To make starch that does not stick to irons use 1 
tablespoonful salt for medium sized wash. It helps also 
to make the colors fast. 

Add one tablespoonful alum to last rinsing water. It 
lessens the tendency to burn.—Mrs. Elsa B. Hilts, Mich. 


. - 


Honey Drop Cookies 


The recipe calls for 34 cup honey, 14 cup shortening, 
14 teaspoon ground cinnamon, % teaspoon ground cloves, 
1 egg, from 11% to 2 cups flour, 1% teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, 2 tablespoons water, 1 cup rai- 
sins, seeded and cut in small pieces. 

Place honey and shortening over fire until the fat 
melts. While the mixture is warm, add the spices; when 
cold add. the water, the beaten egg, and 114 cups flour, 
sifted with the baking powder and soda. Finally stir 
in the raisins. Sufficient flour must be added to make 
a dough stiff enough to drop on the pan by spoonfuls. 
Bake in moderate oven.—Muss G. PARKIN, Canada. 


Not His Fault 


“Took here, Mose,” said the white foreman of a gang 
of colored laborers, “every time I come around you’re 
loafing. How does it happen I never find you at work?” 

“Ah’ll tell you how come, boss. It’s ’cause dem rub- 
ber heels of yourn don’t make no noise a-tall.”—Mu1ss 
ALICE CLARK, Mo. 


Here’s An Old One 


This is a curious old re- 
cipe which, by the way, 
makes a fine cake. In case 
your Bible is not as handy 
as it ought to be, the trans- 
lation is given opposite. 


cups Jeremiah,” 27:82 


4% cups I Kings, 4:22: 6 
flour, beaten eggs ~ 
1 cup Judges; 5:25: but- 1 cup Judges, 4:19: milk 
ter ’ 6 tablespoons “I Samuel, 
2 cups Jeremiah, 6:20: su- 14:25: honey . ~ . 
gar 7 2 teaspoons Amos, 4:6: 


baking powder 
A pinch of Leviticus, 2: 
=13: salt 
Season to taste with 11 

monds : . Chronicle, 9:9: spice 

Now follow Solomon’s advice for making good boys.— 

Mrs. M. R. Hartman, Jowa. y 
Home-made Wall Paper Cleaner 

1% cup water, 1 cup flour, 3 teaspoons vinegar, 3 tea- 
spoons ammonia, 1 teaspoon carbon oil. Boil and stir 
constantly until thick; work in small balls, and rub 
paper with downward strokes. This is fine as it will not 
streak or spot.—M. E. B., Neb. ; 

His Bit 

Lecturer (in loud voice) —“I venture to assert there 
isn’t a man in this audience who has ever done anything 
to prevent the destruction of our vast fores ae 

Man in audience (timidly)—“I’ve shot woodpeckers.” 
—Mrs. Grace Barrows, Okla. 

When the Fuse Burns Out 


If your electric light fuse should burn out some night 
when the stores are closed you can unscrew the fuse, 
put in a penny, replace fuse, and Presto! lights again.— 
Mrs. D. J. M., Mass. 

To Clean Lace without Washing 

To make white crocheted lace look nice without wash- 
ing, wring cloth out of peroxide, spread over crochet 
and press with warm iron.—Mrs. DELLA SUTHERLIN, 
N. M. 


2 cups I Samuel, 30:12: 
raisins Sd 
2 cups Nahum, 3:12: figs 
2 cups Numbers, 17:8: al- 


Wood-box Needn’t be Unsightly 

If those who burn wood in their ranges will have their 
wood-box large enough to hold a good supply of fuel, 
paint it to match the kitchen furnishings and fit it with 
good casters so it will wheel right out even when full 
of wood for the necessary cleaning of the floor, they 
will find it will save much work and look’ better than the 

usual wood-box.—Mrs. T. G. K., Mont. 

The Value of a Smile 


Nobody ever added up 
The value of a smile; 
We know how much a dollar's worth, 
And how much is a mile; 
We know the distance to the sun, 
The size and weight of earth; 
But no one here can tell us just 
How much a smile is worth. 
Mrs. L. H. G., Ohio. 


Fruit Cookies 
2 cups raisins, chop- 2 teaspoons cinna- 
ped mon : 
lard and salt) % cup sour milk % teaspoon nutmeg 
2 eggs 1 teaspoon soda 14 teaspoon cloves 
Flour to make a soft batter. 
Cut and bake like any cookies. 
eake.—Mrs. H. D. C., Minn. 
Fruit Jar Rubbers F 
To prevent rubber fruit jar rings from hardening, 
cover them with flour.—M. E. B., Neb. 


A Youthful Hero 

Little Johnny was stroking his cat before the fireplace 
in perfect content. The cat, also happy and content, be- 
gan to purr loudly. Johnny gazed at her for a while in 
surprise, then suddenly seized her by the tail and dragged 
her roughly across the room away from the hearth. 

His mother interposed, “Why, Johnny, you mustn’t 
hurt kitty.” 

“I’m not,” exclaimed Johnny, “but I have to get her 
away from the fire. She’s beginning to boil.”—Mrs. 8. 
H., Kan. 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup butter (or 


Will keep like fruit 


Home Brew Recipe 

Chase wild bullfrogs for three miles and gather up the 
hops. To them, add ten gallons of tan bark, half a 
pint of shellac and one bar home-made soap. 

Boil 36 hours, then strain through an I, W. W. sock 
to keep it from working. Add one grasshopper to each — 
pint to give it a kick. Pour a little into the kitchen 
sink. If it takes the enamel off, it is ready for bottling. 
—M. M. Sisson, Ind. 
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Every Needlework Lover Needs This Harriet Harper 


Collection of Perforated Patterns 


50 Separate Designs for Every Needlework Purpose—New, Exclusive 


Sent complete 
in attractive box 
with stamping 
paste, felt 


and full directions 
for 25c 


Or with a one 
year’s subscription 
to Woman’s World 
for 60c 


Each design in these Perforated 
Patterns may be used again 
and again 


Include 
an 
additional 
20c 
and wewill 
send you | 
six skeins 


o 
fast- 
colored 
floss 
any color 
desired 


For Summer Sewing 


To brighten up old gar- 
ments or to give a dis- 
tinctive touch to new you 
will find somewhere in 
this collection just the 
design you require. For 
every form of needlework 


A L’brary of Choice Designs 


We have suggested only J 
a few of the many uses a 
to which these patterns Ste 
may be pui-—the variety ; 
is infinite—and their 
charm the sort of which st! : 


ee SS SSS 


here is the finishin A 
t i ired. Desi : one never tires. Tach de- - a 
touch desired. Designs sign mav be used over jae} 
again and - ae ‘ te 
may be used again a pat Beste por” 


But You Must Act Now! 


Our supply is limited. The 
attractiveness and variety of 
the designs together with the 
ridiculously low price at 
which they are offered wil] 
create an unprecedented de- 
mand. We urge you to get 
your order in at once. 


Address Mrs. Harriet Harper 
WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO 
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Treasures You Never Can Replace 


A cherished silver heirloom—would you scour it with grit? 


Any treasure you can not replace deserves careful cleaning—and 

the precious thin enamel of your teeth is one of the greatest 

treasures you have. Once scratched or worn away by gritty 

. dentifrices even Nature can never replace tooth enamel or restore 
its beauty. Choose a safe dental cream now—one that does not 
scratch or scour—and avoid years of regret later on. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


“Washing” your teeth with Colgate’s after each meal and just 
before bedtime will bring out their greatest beauty. Impartial 
investigation recently made shows Colgate’s is recommended by 
more Dentists than any other dentifrice. 


Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging par- 
ticles from the enamel. Pure and mild, its vegetable- 
oil soap gently washes them away. Children use it 
regularly and willingly because of its delicious flavor. 


Colgate’s is the common-sense dentifrice. It cleans teeth the right 
way and sells at the right price—25c for a large tube. A tube for 
each member of the family is a sound investment in sound teeth. 


CLEANS: 


TEETH THE \S\-"». a COLGATE & CO. y 


RIGHT WAY : I iG Established 1806 y 
“Washes’ and Polishes Xo) Wo ig gS 
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(eee a could talk they’d say 
“Use Colgate’s” 


in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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FEATURING A NEW PAUL AND RHODA STORY BY FANNIE KILBOURNE 
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for 


white shoes, 
etc. 


Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


Sor cleaning and 
polis hing 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Fine Kitchen Utensils’ 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and 
Congoleum 


4 ; **Hasn’ t scratched yet” 

**Well, Son, now our white shoes are really clean!”’ SS a 

Bon Ami is a real cleaner for all kinds of white shoes except kid. 

Apply it with a moist brush—let it dry—then dust off with a dry 
cloth. There'll be no pasty, chalky streaks. 


Bon Ami draws out all the dirt, dust and grass stains—leaves just 
the fresh, clean, original whiteness. 


When the original whiteness has worn off, avoid the clogged-up 
look by cleaning with Bon Ami before applying a whitener. 


: Cake or Powder 
. THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


whichever you prefer 
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Marriage 
aoe AYBE some day young folks will listen to 
y reason and accept as final your answer 
and mine to that much mooted question 
about two living as cheaply as one, but 
until that time neither the quality nor the 
quantity of our citizenship need give us 


any concern. 

What if they don’t—these brides and grooms—look 
much beyond the tossing of the bridal bouquet or the 
honeymoon trip to the Falls? Most of us would give all 
the wealth we possess to stand again at that high point 
of life and strike out upon the rainbow trail for the land 


of heart’s desire. <A fig for cold logic with its brittle 
arteries when the fire of life runs through the veins and 
each tomorrow stretches out in a series of glorious 
adventures ! 

It’s not for nothing that the little blind god abjures 
the rules of finance, for, while you and I know that two 
cannot live as cheaply as one, we also know, if we give 

_it a moment’s thought, that money does not buy domestic 
happiness, neither is its’ scarcity the cause of marital 
woe. Rolls Royces rather than Fords are parked in 
front of the Court of Domestic Relations. 

It isn’t upon finance that parents should lay such 
stress when quizzing the starry-eyed pair but rather— 
Are you sincere? Are you willing to sacrifice? Can 

: you stand the gaff? Will you work for a common good? 
And if they are sincere and willing to work and sacrifice, 
hardships and disappointments when they come will but 
serve to bind them closer and to strengthen the char- 
acter and provide the experiences that are necessary to 
build a successful home and to guide and guard the 
children that will be entrusted to them. 

There are two ways to get along in the world. One 
is to deny and scrimp and save and the other is to so 
coordinate each other’s efforts that the financial return 
to the family’s cooperation shall far exceed the single 
effort of either one working at cross purposes. It is for 
the wife to manage and conduct the home and for the 
husband to fight for his family, their comforts and ad- 
vantages, in the field of men. And it is largely upon the 
wife’s understanding of this vital fact that harmony and 
success depend. 


‘ Guarantees for Frances 
VER-CONFIDENCE has undermined the super- 
structure of many a promising career and snatched 
Success that seemed assured from the reach of the out- 
stretched hand. Brilliance and personality are power- 
ful assets but they can’t take the place of just plain 
work when it comes to holding a job. 

Samuel Merwin’s story, “Guarantees for Frances,” on 
page nine of this issue, is a dramatic illustration of the 
truth of the old scripture verse, “Let him thut thinketh 
that he stand, take heed lest he fall.” 


Something Different 

NSTEAD of breaking down or flying into a jealous 

rage and employing a detective, Carey Mathews when 
she learned that her husband was paying too much atten- 
tion to another woman—used her head, and as the title 
of the story suggests, did “something different.” 

At best, the male of the species isn’t ‘so very subtle 
and often appraises the value of a jewel by the char- 
acter of its setting. A very simple shifting of back- 
ground and stage properties will frequently reverse his 
decision. Every woman knows that, but Carey Mathews 
put her knowledge to practical use, with the result 
which you will be interested in reading in this newest 
story by Alma Boice Holland. Page twelve. 


The Circus is Coming 

HERE is only one unfailing barometer of age and 
that is your attitude toward the circus. Neither 
wrinkles nor grey hair nor years mean a thing as long 
as you thrill to the eall of the sawdust ring. So to all 
you young folks, whether of six or sixty, the announce- 
ment that the cireus is coming to Woman’s World will 
be of interest. A well known veteran of the circus has 
written expressly for the July issue of Woman’s World 
a human interest story of his experiences with one of 
_ America’s largest circuses. There are laughs and tears 
and thrills aplenty and remarkable photographs of ani- 
mals and acrobats in dare-devil feats. It is a most 
interesting contribution to the literature of this oldest 

and most popular of our national pastimes. 


Copyright, 1923, Woman’s World Magazine Co., Inc. 


Poems the Whole World Loves 


Forever and Forever 


OREVER and forever, dear, 

To cherish and to hold; 
More precious than the dreams of men 
And all men’s mortal gold; 
More beautiful than southern stars 
And sun on waters blue; . 
More wonderful than all the world— 
The radiant heart of you. 


Forever and forever, dear, 

To love and to adore; 

Naught else I ask of things that be 
Till time throbs on no more; 

Till time is dead, and tears are dead, 
And all the work is done, 

And stars light not the darkened skies, 
Nor lonely moon nor sun. 


Forever and forever, dear 

(Ah, dream that is to be!) 

But you and I and all the world 

For all eternity . . . 

Oh, grant I may be worthy of 

The trust reposed in me. 

—TEpwarp LEAmMY. 


Baby Picture Competition 
THiS month’s Baby Picture Competition on the 
Postman's Whistle page will be sure to arouse every 


mother’s interest. Your Woman’s World is thinking of 
you, and working for you every day in the year—and 
we had an idea that we could get a lot better acquainted 
with you if we could meet some of the younger genera- 
tion. 

We believe that our Woman’s World women are the 
kind who love their home and children and we have 
high hopes that we shall receive thousands of children’s 
pictures in this interesting competition. 

Of course we shall have our troubles deciding the 
winners and some mothers will be disappointed—for we 
know pictures never tell the whole story of cunning 
ways and the charm of personality—but we shall do the 
best we can and we hope that you all who have little 
children under two years of age will enter them in this 
get-acquainted photographie convention. 


Work 

IN Seo SET is a hard master, breaking our slumber 

at five or six o’clock in the morning and bidding 
us turn our backs to the fragrance and beauty of a June 
day to busy ourselves in factory or shop or in the mani- 
fold cares of home, but did you ever consider how 
greatly mankind is indebted to this same master for the 
progress that has been made? 

Perhaps, like our primordial ancestors we would still 
be gorging ourselves to repletion and dozing animal-like 
in the warmth of the sun were it not for the fact that 
our feminine forebears were obliged to keep the home 
fires burning and the family together with the most 
courageous human endeavor while the men foraged for 
food among the beasts of the forest. 

Irom that time on necessity has shoved obstacles in 
woman's path in one form or another, bade her get 
over or around them as best she could and supplied 
numerous examples of what would happen if she didn’t. 

The result of the thousands of years in this stern 
school is visible everywhere. Both women and men have 
done the impossible, progressed beyond their hope or 
dreams. 

You'd think we’d see the value of earnest, honest 
work, but even yet necessity has to threaten most of us 
with loss of our accustomed comforts or of such funda- 
mental things as clothes and food to keep us at the 
wheel. 

We've all been thrilled by Kipling’s lines, 


“And no one shall work for money 
And no one shall work for fame.” 


They remind us pleasantly of the time when we shall be 
free from necessity’s rule and at liberty to complete the 
masterpiece that we have often thought we'd start. But, 
as a matter of fact, when that time comes we'll do no 
work at all. 

Work is our first friend and our fast friend, for we 
have to play a true woman’s part in the field of woman’s 
natural effort before we can enjoy the supreme. satis- 
faction and thrill which go with our finest human com- 
panionships, 


Rhoda’s Wedding 


VER since Fannie Kilbourne started the Paul and 

Rhoda stories in Woman's World five years ago we 
have wondered, as doubtless the rest of you have, 
whether theirs was the real thing or just another case 
of “puppy love” to be outgrown or forgotten upon their 
graduation from high school. 

From the first, they were both such normal, likeable 
youngsters that they seemed more like our neighbors’ 
children than mere fictitious characters sprung from a 
fertile brain. Remember how Rhoda boomed Paul for 
president of the senior class and how her woman’s intui- 
tion and tact helped mold his decisions in a way that 
made him think they were his own? 

They worked and played and dreamed just as do 
thousands of other boys and girls and now, thanks to 
Miss Kilbourne and their own good judgment, they are 
doing just the thing we hoped they would do—under- 
taking the responsibility of a home. And Rhoda, 
woman-like is doing most of the thinking. 

In Rhoda’s Wedding (page seven) you have an in- 
teresting half hour ahead of you. 


Mother. What Can I Do? 


ITH a “no more teachers, no more books” attitude 

of mind a large fifth of the nation’s population 
will soon be flinging itself upon mother’s inventive 
genius with the often repeated query, “Mother, what 
ean I do?” : 

And wise is that mother who regardless of the urgency 
of her jellies and jams and the countless demands on 
her time and strength will take a few moments to give 
direction to the energy that ceaselessly drives those 
little bodies and minds from early morning until sleep 
closes their eyes at night. 

The invention of games, the assignment of duties and 
chores, it is no easy task, but the time that it takes is 
an investment in futures that will reap unending re- 
ward. The dust that we remove today will be back 
again tomorrow but the ideas and ideals that we im- 
plant in the minds and hearts of our children will endure 
and flourish long after we are gone. 
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HAT home is where the heart is 
there can be little doubt. It is 
a saying as old as true. But 


older than that is the fact that home 
ean therefore mean any place where 
there is eomfort and attractiveness 
and amusement enough to arouse love 
and contentment. This fact often 
escapes the comprehension of many 
women to whom home means just a 
house in which to worry, and this 
failure to comprehend has many evils 
in its train. 

Undoubtedly, an earlier era of home 
hideousness has brought a revulsion against home in the 
present time and whenever I hear jokes about how to be 
happy though home, and how home is the place you stay 
when there is no place else to go, and about home being 
the half-way house between motor car and picture show, 
and all the other similar ones so often on the lips of every- 
body these days, some way I can’t blame the present gen- 
eration for this attitude when I remember what “home” 
so often meant physically, at least, in the past. I can almost 
bear the old, horsehair furniture creak and feel it prick ; 
I can almost smell the musty closeness of the ugly, old- 
time “parlor”; I can almost hear the hideous combina- 
tions of wallpapers and colors shriek at each other ; I can 
almost feel my back ache with the takings up and put- 
tings down of impossible, dusty carpets; I can almost see 
the chromos on the walls, the dismal dreariness of it all, 
the repellant primness. 

And so I blame the present-day revolt against home 
largely on these things that helped to make home unbear- 
able, unconsciously jangled nerves and planted the con- 
viction that they were all that home could mean—just 
cheerless things and an overworked, peevish mother who 
presided sternly over their rigid homeliness. So Today is 
simply subconsciously revolting against the discomfort 
and drudgery of Yesterday, only the pendulum is swing- 
ing too far in the opposite direction. 

There’s no doubt about it, it’s not fashionable to ap- 
pear to love home nowadays, so the job of making home 
attractive today is a man-sized job in consequence. But 
jt was never so important as now just in order to toll 
the family back into the belief that home is really a 
lovely and sacred spot where one ean lay aside one’s out- 
side airs and relax and be comfortable and happy. 
Maybe nothing requires more deft tact and intelligence 
than this very achievement, but the woman with the 
welfare of her loved ones at heart is going to rally and 
make a deliberate effort to accomplish it. 


FTER all, it isn’t so complicated. You have to “stage” 

home contentment, but there really are only a few fun- 
damental rules, a few ingredients belonging to it. In the 
first place there must be flowers and gardens to beautify 
and make the outside home attractive—just ordinary, 
everyday posies and vegetables. For somewhere in the 
head of every man, however prosaic he may seem, is a 
sort of romantic, stock dream they all have from the 
time they are able to think, of a home, however simple, 
snuggled down in a mass of bloom somewhere. There’s 
never a time, however much he may protest otherwise or 
even grumble, when that dream isn’t wistfully there in 
the back of his mind, the minute the word “home” pops 
into his head. It’s a sort of visualization of what he 
gropes for as ideal. The wise woman will remember this 
and have flowers and a garden among the first things 
she plans. Just this will give him a sort of dream- 
realized, satisfied feeling, and he will like to see her 
puttering among them and believe she is at her best in 
these identical moments. Besides, he and the children 
ean be skillfully guided into a garden interest themselves, 
that will be at once physically helpful and instructive. 
And surely nothing could make home more attractive 


A Department for Parents 


hat Mother Thinks 


About Making Home Attractive 


How to apply the magic touch that converts a house into 
a home. Why is home so often the halfway house between 


picture show and motor car? 


than having something to do that will bring about these 
two things pleasantly and yield the added pleasure of real 
beauty in the home setting—beauty that can blossom 
again in bowls and vases all over the house inside. 

If it was spring and you had spring fever and by half 
closing your eyes you could see a place belonging to you 
where there was thick grass and threads of green in neat 
brown furrows and syringa and lilac bushes in bloom and 
tulips in a row; or if it was summer and you were hot 
and tired and dusty and could think of a place with thick 
shade and cool spaces and red geraniums and beds of old- 
fashioned flowers and fruit, maybe in a big dish on a cool 
poreh; or, later on, if it was fall and you were anxious 
to get out in the glory and knew you could look on a 
hundred gorgeous colors flaunting in your own vines and 
foliage and mercifully masking the death of summer, and 
could smell pungent asters and chrysanthemums waving 
a last defiance in a frosty fenee corner; or if it was cold 
winter and you knew a spot where there was cheer and 
color and contentment and where you could toast your 
shins and laugh and be happy just because everything 
around you smiled—if through all the seasons you could 
see these things in your mind’s eye, would this place have 
any pulling power for you? Would you rather be there 
than any place else on earth? Well, that’s what “home 
attraction” means to a man. 


ND if you were a little child and subconsciously sensed 
all your life the glory of fruit trees in bloom and 
learned the wonder of watching grass ripple and flowers 
grow and bud and bloom; if you could pick a bouquet for 
a neighbor or sail hollyhock princesses in ruffled skirts in 
a tub of water any time you wanted to; if you grew up 
accustomed to the artist-thrill of massed colors and the 
delight of beholding lovely things inside the house and out, 
and the peace of spirit such beholding brings, could you 
help being sweeter or gentler for it? And wouldn’t this 
place soon come to mean to you the dearest, happiest 
place in the world where you wanted to stay, and 
wouldn’t you remember it tenderly, always, ever after? 
That’s what “home attraction” means to a child. 

Not that flowers and gardens ean work the magic alone. 
No. They only ean do their share. For every place 
about a home should be made as lovely as it ean be made 
—not necessarily luxurious loveliness or wealthy loveli- 
ness but lovely as simple and sometimes very cheap things 
can make it where there’s a will. A house, of course, is 
always just a house, a poor, helpless, hopeless thing, until 
it is made into a home. But there is hope even for the 
old “second-hand” house though it be bare and gawky 
and uninviting. It only needs the magie touch of the 
home-maker, and however dingy it may be, what a joy it 
will be to her, itching to take liberties with it that will 
make it over into happiness. How she will enjoy splash- 
ing white paint everywhere over its scarred woodwork! 
What a Jot of fun she will have covering the dark walls 
with cream or buff or tan or grey in simple plain tones, 
to make the rooms light, restful to the eyes, and to have 
a good background for pictures and furniture. How she 
will enjoy varnishing the floors until they reflect table 
and chair legs, to make a good resting place for unob- 


Woman’s World 


“‘A house ts no home unless it contains food 
and fire for the mind as well as for the body.” 


trusive rugs. What a pleasure to tone 
down lights from garishness to comfy- 
ness. And how she will enjoy getting 
her, cozy little effects with thin dra- 
peries and simple cretonne, with a 
painted table and bow] in this room, a 
gorgeous bit of tapestry in that, a 
cleverly contrived bed-lamp in another, 
a picture in deep, rich tones hung taste- 
fully to show its beauty, or a mirror 
put just where it will reflect and reflect 
again another angle of a charming 
vista, or a fat brass bowl put just 
; where it catches the light right. How 
she will revel in artistic color blending and harmony and 
enjoy chasing the dismal gloom out of even her kitchen 
which will grow all cheery and white and welcoming 
under’ her hands, with potted plants in bloom, maybe, 
and certainly with a window where all out-doors ean be 
viewed while washing dishes or cooking—a hearty kitchen 
just right for eandy parties and pop-corn soirees and 
where anybody can go anytime and nobody feel ashamed. — 


ND there'll be big chairs to draw up to the fire and 
chairs to pull up to a big table where little bodies can 
be comfortable at reading and writing and gaming time— 
for, of course, also, there will be games in the wise 
woman’s plan to make home attractive. Not games, 
mind you, to rival picture shows, for she will approve of — 
good picture shows sometimes as a break in the monotony 
and as an educational feature, but games to teach the chil- 
dren how to play fair and be good sports and generous 
opponents and generous winners and how to take their 
defeats with a grin, and abhor cheating and come to 
know and love their own home-folks as jolly people to — 
play with, stay with, joke with and tease. 

Yes, she’ll believe in games just as she believes in com- 
petitions—competitions to see how many more pennies 
Johnny can save than Billy out of his allowance, and who 
ean have the biggest sum to be doubled for the savings 
account at the end of a week, and who can win the 
prize for no spots on the tablecloth—ineluding Daddy— 
and who ean go through the week without forgetting to 
hang up bath towels and nighties and who keeps the 
neatest room and the best weeded flower bed and who has 
the best school report and Sunday school reeord and how 
many sacrifices can be crammed into a month and how 
many good deeds done. Oh, there’s just no end to the 
competitions that there will be in making home attractive 
and lively and interesting—and subtly instructive. 

And always, always, there will be music. Somewhere, 
somehow, the wise woman home-maker will eontrive to 
have music of some sort in her home. Not grand, enor- 
mous, diffieult-to-understand music, maybe, even very 
simple music, perhaps, but music—musie to dance by, sing 
by and just live by. For there isn’t any mood musie can’t 
fit and there isn’t anything more uplifting, more refining, 
more comforting, more companionable, more just plain 
homey. 


O, THERE they are—the simpie rules for making home 

happy and attractive outwardly, the simple ingredients 
that every wise home-maker knows instinctively or soon 
learns, if she is only on the alert and will rouse herself 
for the good of the cause. Just beauty, flowers, music, 
eomfort, light, warmth, amusement—oh, yes, and smiles, — 
mother-smiles. Of course. in the background, there are 
also mother-heartaches and backaches, perplexities, irri- 
tabilities, wearinesses, problems, doubts, fears, struggles 
and work, work, work—heroie work of body, soul, spirit 
and mind. But every mother who has made a happy 
home knows that these are the things that somehow stay 
in the background anyway, and must be the price paid 
to bring health and suecess and happiness to her little 
home and its beloved inmates. 


por June, Tote oe 


ales of the Wayside 


Introducing the first of a new series of character 
sketches of real people—the sort we all have 
Written especially for Woman’s World 


Grandma 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


met. 


Tt isn’t only in the pages of romantic novels that love, heroism and 
Their best examples are being lived day by day, 
unheralded and perhaps unheeded, waiting only for the discerning 
eye and the sympathetic heart to convert them into an epic of the 
into a romance that has its counterpart in the lives 
of the millions of home-loving, God-fearing men and women upon 


sacrifice exist. 


commonplace 


whom this nation rests. 


It is as such that we present to you this series of character sketches 
by Edith Barnard Delano, of which “Grandma” is the first. 
—TueE Eprrors. 


RANDMA was old; but she knew, now. 
that the number of years one had lived 
had little to do with age. She remem- 
bered her father, an old, bent man at 
fifty; and her mother, who had died, 


ma was sixteen, just old enough to take 
up the family tasks and bring up the 
younger children. And her husband—thirty years and 
more they had had together, up hill and down; but John 
was not old, not old at all, when he died, though his 
hair was white and his step so much slower. Not years, 
but having and losing and somehow being almost through 
—that was what made one old; and Grandma was old, 
and glad of it. 

The days were shorter now than they used to be. 
Once they had seemed as long to her as they now 
seemed to Jane; each minute, each hour, had to be 
erammed full of something, and, even so, they were not 
enough for all there was to do. Then, when she was 
young, things had hurt so; now she could let herself 
remember things, things that for so long had had to be 
. kept shut away from her thoughts lest dwelling upon 
them might weaken the courage she had always needed. 
Now they could be remembered quite safely, for they 
searcely hurt at all, but were only quivery—even things 
like the babies she had lost, and when the house burned 
down. And things that had been so important before 
scarcely mattered at all, now; somehow they did not 
seem to concern her. They were scarcely more real than 
the games she played with Jane. 

“This child’s dre’ful sick, Grandma! Oh dear! I do 
wish the doctor would come!” Jane would say, bending 
anxiously over a dolly. 

And Grandma would tell her, “There must bea lot of 
sickness around, to keep him this way!” And her smile 
never got beyond her eyes, was never amused, only “lovey.” 


ES, Grandma was glad she was old; glad because so 

many things were done. Done. All those things that 
meant anxiety and sorrow; joy that was like to burst 
your heart and joy that was so rich and undeserved that 
you were afraid something dreadful would be sure to 
follow. Things that meant birth-throes of the body and 
of the soul; and the soft, thudding, pitiless falling of 
earth above dear flesh of your flesh. Nights of watching 
and fearing; mornings of tremulous hope that was almost 
as hard to bear. Glad for what she had had—poverty 
and saving and work; then comfort, and the children 
getting on in the world—better fixed than she and their 
father had ever been. Glad that John had been the first 
to go; he would have been lonelier than she was, less 
able to fill up the time—that long time of waiting—with 
little things; less able to get along in a strange house, 
strange even though it were your own son’s Glad 
that there was no real thing to worry about, so that you 
could let yourself comfortably worry about other things, 
such as Jane’s having a cold; your grandmotherly sense 
could worry deliciously about a thing like that, because 
your years of experience had taught you the probability 
of colds being better the next day! Most of all, Grand- 
ma was glad for Jane. 

Jane was the only grandchild—Willie’s child. Willard, 
he signed himself, and his wife called him that. But 
Grandma didn’t. Not she! Willie—did him good to 
hear himself called Willie—put him in his place. 
Thought himself a great man, because he had thousands 
working for him, head of a railroad, and all that. Well, 
he was a great man; she knew that, was proud of it; 
but she was going to call him Willie. Always had, 
always would, no matter what his wife said about it, no 
matter how quizzically he smiled at her sometimes when 
she did it, showing he understood as well as she did 
why she called him so. He was a good man—Willie was; 
and Nettie was a good daughter. <A little fond of dressin’ 
up when there wasn’t any need of it, and givin’ parties to 
folks that just wanted to eat off you; and she hadn’t any 
children—always said she didn’t want any. Always in a 
hurry; didn’t much like just to sit down and spend the 


died from being worn out, when Grand- © 


day ; a little too given to telling you what 
you ought to do and fussin’ about you 
when there was no need; but she was a 
good daughter. No more so than was 
Willie’s wife. On the whole, she was 
glad when they decided she was to live 
with Willie. Only thing she had against 
Willie’s wife—and that she kept to her- 
self—was that you couldn’t go into the 
kitchen, and even your own room had to 
look all fixed up, just like the rest of the 
house. Couldn’t have your things about. 
Even that picture of her father with the 
handsome chin whiskers, in the oval wal- 
nut frame—Grandma had hung it over 
the mantel when she first came, and one 
day when she’d been out walking with 
Jane she found it taken down, and a great 
big brown picture hung in its place, of a 
feller she’d never seen before, a feller that 
didn’t mean a thing to her, young, with 
long hair, and a stick in his hand, and 
something like a petticoat about him, and 
his foot raised up and resting on a lizard 
—or maybe ’twas an alligator, seein’s it 
was so overgrown. But after all, it was 
Julia’s house, and when you lived with 
folks you fell into their ways; made it 
easier, so. You even dressed up all the 
time, since it pleased Willie and Julia to see you that 
way, though good fresh pereale did seem good enough for 
mornings. But all those things didn’t really matter; 
that was one of the things about being old, that they 
didn’t really matter. And—there was Jane. 

Grandma’s name was Emma Jane, and little Jane was 
named after her, only they had left off the “Hmma.” 
When Grandma was a child, Emmie and Annie and 
Lizzie had been fashionable names; later there came a 
time of Helens and Ethels and even of Gladys; now ’twas 
plain Harriet and Jane and Ruth, and such like. But 
that was all right; Jane was named after her, anyway— 
the only grandchild. Folks said she took after her grand- 
mother, too—the same black eyes, the same high way of 
earrying her head; and Grandma could remember when 
her own hair was as dark and curly as Jane’s, and even 
when things were as poignant to her as they now were 
to Jane. Little things, like getting your own way. Poor 
little Jane—that things matter so much to! And after 
all . . . When Grandma thought about it, there was 
apt to be a tremulous smile on her lips, and tears would 
not be far away. Strange, how hard it was to ery over 
some things, when you were old, and how easily tears 
came for others—things nobody’d think you’d ery over, 
at all! 


ANE’S first years had not been easy ones for Grandma. 

There had been a strange woman in a white cap al- 
ways om hand, to tell you not to pick up the baby when 
she cried, and to be horrified to the point of carrying tales 
to Julia when you tied a lump of sugar in a corner of a 
nice clean handkerchief and put it to the baby’s rosy, 
seeking lips; a woman who didn’t like it when you crept 
into the room in the night just to see if everything was 
all right and the window not open too much, and who 
smiled when she told you that. you must not spoil the 
baby. As if a baby could be spoiled! But after a while 
the woman in the cap had gone, and a nursemaid took 
her place; then things were easier. Mary didn’t mind if 
Grandma gave the baby her bath, or took her place and 
sat beside the little white bed until Jane was asleep. 
And when Grandma said, with all the authority she 
could assume, “You need not speak of that to Mrs. Mills, 
Mary,” she obeyed, so that after a while whenever Jane 
had been naughty it was to Grandma that she ran, to 
throw her little soft body against Grandma’s knees, and 
raise her sweet teary face to Grandma’s, and hold up 
her little arms and say, “Up! Uppity!’”—to Grandma, 
the sure refuge, the one who always understood and 
sympathized and loved, no matter how naughty she had 
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been, the one who never punished and only reproved so 
gently while her arms caressed and sheltered and cured. 
Or, when Jane was punished, how Grandma protested 
and suffered! How she yearned to bridge the long years 
from her youth to the child’s, somehow to bestow upon 
Jane, unearned, inexperienced, what life had taught her! 
How she prayed that life’s hurts might not touch Jane, 
life’s path be made smooth for her—how joyfully would 
she have offered herself as a sacrifice, if only she might 
suffer for Jane, a willing substitute! If only .. . 

Oh, there were many quivery hours when she thought 
about Jane—many that were blissful, too. Hours alone with 
her; hours of that intimacy that only age knows for youth. 


HERE were the dressing-up games, when with Grand- 

ma’s help Jane became Cinderella or Mary Queen of 
Scots or Grandma-when-she-was-a-little-girl. There were 
rainy days, and during the measles and the chicken-pox, 
and that hour when any excuse was a good one if it 
helped to postpone bedtime; then Jane would hunt for 
Grandma’s glasses, and sit on Grandma’s lap to be read 
aloud to—from Grimm's, and Peter, and the fat green 
Longfellow ; and that precious time when Grandma had 
undressed her, and smoothed the sheet, and felt of her 
little toes to see if they were warm, and would sit beside 
her and tell her stories made up out of her head. Jane 
liked the made-up ones best of all; she was very par- 
ticular about the variations. She liked them to be always 
the same, the way you like to see the same smile on 
friends’ faces—or the same warm look in your Grandma’s 
eyes. Grandma knew that life must be like that, to be 
right—the same thing over and over, love and pain, 
work, joy, suffering, love . . . 

There were times when Jane hurt herself and came 
erying to Grandma—and those hurts meant so much to 
Grandma, though she knew how soon they would pass! 
There were times when Grandma wistfully watched her 
playing with her dolls—little woman-thing, with the pain 
all ahead. Time when something of earth’s inheritance 
spoke through the baby lips, and Grandma had to answer. 

“What is God, Grandma?” 

“Love, Baby—love, and patience, and forgiveness. But 
mostly just love.” 

Another time—‘When I grow up, Grandma, will a 
prince come for me?” 

“T think it’s more’n likely, my lamb,” Grandma an- 
swered, holding her tight—but never too tight! 

“T hope he’ll have long golden hair, and shining armor! 
Do you think he will, Grandma?” 

“Well—there’s no telling! (Continued on page 36) 
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With ordinary soap, the rompers 


and stockings of creeping children 
must be rubbed—very hard! 
P and G will wash them clean 


and fresh with lukewarm water 


Dirt quickly fills the porous sur- 
face of floor tile. Warm P and G 
suds, acting on the dirt, soon 
makes tiles clean again without 


hard scrubbing. 


and only light rubbing between 
the hands. They wear longer 
this way, and don’t fade. 


Dainty wash dresses: 
How to keep them looking “young” 


Many women are still so used to having dainty wash Only natural wear mars the freshness of beautiful 
dresses and waists come from the washtub gray or garments— dresses, waists, collars and cuffs, petticoats 


yellow, faded or badly worn, that they believe the and under-linen— which are washed with P and G. 


arments must finally lose their original cris 
ee, 4 S P For these sound reasons: 


P and G 


cleans clean (preventing grayness). 


No. 


Gray-white clothes are simply dirty clothes—always! 
Yellowed clothes usually contain undissolved soap. 
Faded clothes are the victims of strong soap and 
boiling water. Worn clothes are often the result of 
hard rubbing, made necessary by the failure of the 


soap to remove the soil. 


requires less hard rubbing (preventing pre- 
mature wear). 

rinses out thoroughly (preventing yellowness). 

acts on the dirt, not on colors or fabrics 


(preventing fading). 


_Pand G is unique among laundry soaps. That is why 
it has become the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. Your laundress will be glad to use it 
because it saves her time and energy while it saves 


As this right soap, P and G The White Naphtha your clothes. 
Soap invites your choice. 


So the choice and specification of the right soap, 
which will go far towards preventing loss of freshness, 
becomes paramount. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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Speed + Safety 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Rhoda’s Wedding 


s|AUL and Rhoda were to be married. 
This was really nothing new. They had 
been engaged for five years and the wed- 
ding was still seven months away. And 
yet it was breath-takingly, unbelievably 
new. The setting of the wedding month 
places an engagement on an entirely 

. different plane, as anyone who has been 
engaged for five years will tell you. There are times dur- 
ing any five year engagement when the young couple 
wonders if they will really ever be married at all. 

In becoming engaged, Rhoda had been a running jump 
ahead of anybody in her Central High School class. Of 
course, Estelle Richards had amazingly eloped but that 
was too unconventional to count. When it came to 
wearing a diamond solitaire—pretty small, but still a 
diamond—to openly stocking a hope chest, to feeling un- 
believably superior to everybody in the world who was 
not engaged, Rhoda had a big head start. And then, dur- 
ing the five years while Paul was digging in, night and 
day in law sehool, coming home for brief Christmas vaea- 
tions—vacations that glowed and sparkled like Christmas 
tree candles and were puffed out almost as soon—while 
he worked summers in Judge Wilstach’s office, Rhoda’s 
classmates began to eateh up with her. 

Her best friend and next door neighbor was the first. 
Helene dropped in one afternoon, the very fall after 
graduation. She took off her gloves and held her hands 
ostentatiously before the open fire to warm them. 

“Oh, you’ve got a new ring!” Rhoda caught the twinkle 
of sapphire and diamond on Helene’s hand. ‘“Isn’t it 
beautiful !” 

Helene smiled archly. 

“I guess you didn’t notice which finger I’m wearing it 
on. 

“Why, it isn’t an engagement ring, is it?’ Rhoda 
gasped. So orthodox had Rhoda been that she had not 


Another Paul and Rhoda story in which 
love’s young dream comes true 


By FANNIE KILBOURNE 


kept up with the times. She had not even noticed that 
the style of engagement rings had suddenly changed. 
She had thought that an engagement ring meant a dia- 
mond solitaire as surely as it meant a fiance. But that 
alone did not account for her amazement. Unconsciously 
she had been feeling that she was the only one of her 
class who would ever be engaged. 

“Mercy, yes,” Helene was disillusioning her fast. 
“They’re using the new kind of engagement rings now 
ever so much more than the plain diamond. Not that 
yours isn’t awfully pretty,” she hastened to add kindly. 
“But these others just happen to be a little newer.” 

“Oh, yes. It’s Earl Wheeler, of course?” said Rhoda 
hollowly. ‘ 

“Oh, of course.” And as Helene chattered on, Rhoda 
struggled against a feeling of grievance against her old 
friend. Helene had no right to be engaged, Rhoda had 
felt she had a copyright on the whole state. 


UT during the next two years, she was pretty thor- 
B oughly set right on this misapprehension. One of the 
Day twins announced her engagement, Audrey Wentworth 
and Marion Meadows followed; at last even plain, good 
natured’ Marie Murphy who, during all the high school 
days while Paul had belonged with Rhoda like a cup with 
a& saucer or a comb with a brush, had never so much as 
had an invitation to a dance. Oh, so far as the girl who 
had thought she was beating them all was concerned, 
there was no justice in the world. And Rhoda’s engage- 
ment, instead of gaining a certain dignity and lustre from 


having been the first, began to find a disadvantage in its 
slowly increasing age. Rhoda was merely engaged, all 
these other girls were engaged to be married. 

Helene’s was the first wedding, a gorgeous affair in 
keeping with the station in life which, as Mrs. Earl 
Wheeler, she would occupy. Rhoda was maid of honor 
and there were six bridesmaids. There was.a reception 
afterward with chicken salad and coffee, ice cream and 
wonderful little caterer’s cakes. 

“It was really terribly expensive,” Helene confided 
with pardonable pride. “Much more than father could 
afford but as he said, he doesn’t have a daughter married 
every year.” 


ARIE MURPHY’'S wedding, too, was a splendid 
M affair. Her father and three uncles were all politi- 
cians, and congratulations, priviléges and gifts poured in 
from one end of the Ninth Ward to the other. Audrey 
Wentworth’s bridal veil was real lace and her dress came 
from Chicago. The Day twin was married by a bishop 
and had everything keyed in the same lofty seale. 

No wonder Rhoda began to feel a little out of it. 
She had only her very small, old-fashioned: solitaire and 
her daily letter from Paul to offset all this romantic 
elegance. Oh no, there was one other thing. The pros- 
pect of her own wedding. It might be vague and far 
away but already it was paid for. When Rhoda had 
been a baby, her Uncle Edward had opened a bank ac- 
eount for her and started it off with a ten dollar bill. 
Christmases ‘and birthdays as the years went on had 
swelled the fund. So had the pleasant fact of com- 
pounded interest. Once when her father had collected a 
bad debt, he had added a hundred dollars. So by now, it 
was a sum of very dignified proportions. Rhoda’s parents 
could not have afforded a wedding like Helene’s or 
Audrey’s or Marie Murphy’s, but there was ample in 
Rhoda’s fund to finance it, herself. 
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So when, during the five years of waiting, she had 
amused herself by planning every detail, it was an already 
assured dream. Whenever her romance seemed far away 
and, compared with her friends’, even a little common- 
place, Rhoda would retire into the pleasure and comfort 
of planning her wedding. 

Her plans changed, from year to year. Each spring 
and fall, she selected her wedding dress from the new 
fashion sheets, changing the style as each new season 
sponsored something newer. Her bridesmaids changed in 
personnel, too, with the other changes. She exchanged 
her maid of honor for a matron of honor and killed many 
an otherwise dull hour by trying to decide whether eight 
attendants would seem lavish or merely ostentatious, by 
putting Jane Herrenden in and out of the bridal pro- 
cession, 


HERE were a few eternal truths, however, that never 

changed. Always the wedding was to be in June, al- 
ways her dress was to be of white satin with a wreath of 
orange blossoms in her black hair, always she was to 
carry white bride’s roses and lilies of the valley. There 
was to be paper-white narcissus at the altar, too. Some 
people claimed the odor was too strong, others said it 
reminded them of funerals, but on narcissus, Rhoda never 
weakened. ‘To her, it was sweetness and exaltation and 
mystery, the very scent of romance. 

During the precious evenings of Paul’s summer vaca- 
tions, Rhoda tried to interest him in these vague wedding 
plans and Paul, because he was very much in love with 

Rhoda, tried to be interested. But in spite of his most 
loyal efforts, his interest was apprehensive rather than 
bright with anticipation. 

“Gee, Rhode,” he confided, “you don’t know the chill 
that the idea of eight bridesmaids sends up and down my 
spine.’ 

And again. 

“T'll pull some bone sure as death that’ll wreck the 
whole thing. I may be breaking into a cold sweat with 
trying but the chances are nine to one I'll drop the ring 
or do something else that'll spill the beans.” 

But when Rhoda reassured him after the ancient 
fashion of fianeees, he always admitted that he’d run the 
gauntlet any day in the week if it would make her as 
happy as all that. 

“But eight bridesmaids, Rhode,’ he would protest later, 
“Gosh, that’s an awful lot of women!” 

So in the main, Rhoda kept her dreams to herself and 
like all secret dreams, they grew with amazing brilliance, 
amazing sweetness. Sometimes she would catch a glimpse 
of a white veiled bridal figure in a shop window or per- 
haps just a fleeting whiff of narcissus and little thrills of 
romance tingled over her till it se semed that her feeling 
for Paul, himself, was all white satin and narcissus. 


unbelievably, the end of the wait- 
They had been prepared to wait 
three or four years after Paul’s graduation from law 
school. A young lawyer, with his way to make in the 
city was seldom ready to take unto himself a wife any 
sooner than that. But Paul went right into Judge Wil- 
stach’s office again on leaving school and by the first fall 
when Phillip Lawton passed on to a better position, the 
Judge decided that Paul was able to handle his work. 

“Gee, Rhode,” Paul was incredulous of his good for- 
tune, “with Phil’s salary and picking up some jobs 
outside, I’ll have enough to—say, Rhode, we can get mar- 
ried !”" 

Rhoda, who had become almost deadened to the thrill 
of being engaged, found a tremble of excitement sweeping 
over her at the actual statement of the end of all engage- 
ments. 

“Get married,” 
Next June.” 

Paul’s face fell. 

“Not till next June?’ he said, taken back. 
is only November.” 

Rhoda laughed tenderly. There were times when Paul 
seemed so manly and dependable that she loved the idea 
of leaning on him, there were other times though when 
he seemed as boyishly, eagerly irresponsible as a ten-year- 
ola waiting for a picnic. On sober thought, however, 
Paul came to agree with this date. Rhoda’s reasons for 
choosing June, the month of her dream wedding, the 
month of roses, the very moon of romance, were not the 
same reasons that brought Paul to acquiescence. Paul 
was mentally adding up his bank account. 

“June'll be. just about as soon as I ean swing it,” he 
admitted. “I’ll have to make a first payment of five hun- 
dred on the bungalow and I’ve got to take out life insur- 
ance right off and—” 

Rhoda thrilled afresh to the responsible manhood of 
Paul. 

“Oh, but you don’t need to take out life insurance right 
away,” she said. “Goodness, nothing’s going to happen 
to you at your age.” 

“Things do happen to young fellows once in a while. 
And I’m not taking any chances of leaving my—my wife 
up against it.” 

“My wife!’ Verily. being engaged to be married was 
a dazzling, blinding radiance compared with the pale 
luminary of just being engaged. Paul was still thinking 
of hard practicalities. 

“Tf JT ean only accumulate enough filthy luere by June 
to get the furniture,” he exclaimed. “The first payment 
on the house and the insurance will clean me right down 
to nothing with the rim knocked off. Ill have about 
seven months—say Rhode, what does it cost to furnish 
four rooms?” 


ND then, suddenly, 
l ing came into sight. 


she repeated dreamily, “yes, we can. 


“Gee, this 


Rhoda gazed dreamily into the fire. Her mother and 
father had gone to a lecture. Paul had brought up some 
wood from the cellar and they had made a fire in the 
grate. The flames snapped cheerfully, through the open 
kitchen door could be heard the noisy ticking of the 
eight-day clock, a big, homely honest old clock that had 
ticked for Rhoda’s mother and father when they were 
just a bride and groom, mixing ecstasy with the price of 
chairs. 

“Tt all depends on what kind of furniture you get,” she 
said. And then, doubtfully, “You know, if you shouldn't 
—if you really couldn’t get enough ahead by June why— 
lots of people get furniture on time, so much a month, 
you know.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Paul decisively. ‘No dollar 
down and a dollar a week till death closes the contract 
for us, Rhode. We'll pay up as we go along.’ 

“Audrey Wentworth and her husband bought all their 
furniture that way,’ said Rhoda defensively. ‘Lots of 
people do.” ° 

For several minutes Paul was silent, looking into the 
fire. Then he tightened his arm about his girl. There 
was something he wanted to say but Paul was a bit in- 
articulate when it came to putting any philosophy into 
words. He began haltingly. 

“Lots of people do everything like that and they seem 
to get by all right and I’d probably be willing to take 
ehances of some other kind that they’d think were just 
plain crazy. But the idea of spending money we haven't 
got is the one thing in the world I’m downright scared 
of. I think sometimes maybe I’m not enough of a 
bluffer, folks do get by lots of times all right with bluff- 
ing but—well, it’s the way I am. You see all the time 
after father died, I was brought up seeing what my 
mother went through, being poor and left without any- 
body to help her and I guess it’s left me scared. She got 
by in the end but when I think of her lugging a basket 
of groceries a mile and a half because she could get them 
a few cents cheaper at that store and walking home in 
the cold or rain to save the five cents carfare and putting 
up fruit to sell to the neighbors in a kitchen that was a 
hundred and four in the shade—gee, Rhode, if I thought 
you'd ever have to face anything like that!” 

His clasp about her was tender and a bit afraid, as is 
any human hold when love sets its face against the 
eternal hazards of life. 

“Tt’s the one thing I’m scared of,” he repeated, “and 
living that way is the one thing that would keep me 
downright unhappy all the time. But if we put by a 
certain part of what 1 make every week and I carry life 
insuranee and we don’t buy a thing we haven't got the 
money to pay for, wé, well, we'll be doing all we can, 
anyhow. Don’t—’ looking down at her eagerly, “don’t 
you feel just the same about that, Rhode?” 

“Yeos,’ said Rhoda thoughtfully, “when I come to think 
of it, 1 guess I do. Besides, even if I didn’t, I want you 
to be happy.” 

So the conversation ended, of course, as lovers’ conver- 
sations usually do end, with the wood fire snapping and 
glowing rosily like a happy light shining down to them 
out of their own future. 


YO PAUL set to work like the trite beaver to make the 
money for the house and Rhoda spent her time prepar- 
ing herself to spend it wisely, the old familiar combination. 
Together they figured over budgets and studied furniture 
advertisements and- debated long and earnestly over the 
possibility of getting along with only one chair and a 
divan in the living room, and as to whether an expensive 
refrigerator was an extravagance or a legitimate invest- 
ment. 

Love is a funny thing, after all. Rhoda found, to her 
amazement, that she could get pretty much the same 
romantic thrill out of planning her bridal bouquet or 
deciding the color scheme for her bridesmaids’ dresses and 
studying over a pictured washing machine or the latest 
style of vacuum cleaner. Among all her dreams, the 
poetic and the practical, she had precious little mental 
leisure. Or physieal, either. Towels that she had ex- 
pected to have two or three years longer to monogram 
must be finished at once. There were dishtowels to be 
hemmed, curtains to be planned. 

Paul spent most of his time in the cold pursuit of ac- 
cumulating money, but now and then, the romance of it 
all got him, too. As, for instance, the day he got a dog. 
It was a wonderful bargain for such a well bred puppy 
and he and Rhoda agreed that a house without a dog 
would never be a real home to them at all. They chris- 
tened him Muffin and Paul proudly exhibited a license 
for him. While Rhoda was studying over the formal 
phrasing of it, laughing at such formality for little 
Muffin, Paul sheepishly drew another paper out of his 
pocket. This other paper obviously both pleased and 
rather embarrassed him. 

“What's that one?’ Rhoda demanded curiously. 

At first, Paul would not tell her but at last he passed 
it over. It was a marriage license, for Paul Henry 
Smith and Rhoda Ruth Wells. 

Rhoda stared at it, amazed. 

“It’s good for all this year,” Paul explained sheep- 
ishly, “it was already January, and I thought I might’s 
well get it while I was right in the courthouse.” 

“Oh, Paul! Rhoda began to laugh; in a minute the 
absurdity of it was making her almost hysterical. “Get- 
ting a license for me and the dog at the same time. Oh! 
Oh! Oh!” 

“Gee, T never thought of that.” said Paul. 
doesn’t make you sore, does it?” 


“You—it 


World 


“Oh, no.” Rhoda was helpless with laughter. 
seeing I like Muffin so well.” ; 

So the license was carefully put away in a wallet in 
Rhoda’s father’s desk, to wait for June to come. 

And probably everything would have gone on exactly 
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“Not 


as they had planned. Paul would probably have had just 


about enaugh money by June -for the furniture, the 
church. would have been as shadowy with mystery, the 
bridesmaids as lovely in flesh color and mauye, the nar- 
eissus as achingly sweet with romance as Rhoda had 
dreamed it all. There would have been a caterer for the 
reception afterward, with his deft-footed waiters and 
little pink iced cakes. Everything would doubtless have 
gone exactly according to schedule if Rhoda had not been 
uncertain as to whether it would be proper to have a 


‘young matron for one of her bridesmaids. 


She would have liked to have Audrey Wentworth 
Crane. After much deliberation she finally wrote to the 
etiquette department of her favorite magazine and, while 
she was awaiting the answer, she dropped in one cold 
January afternoon to call on Audrey. She and Paul had 
spent his noon hour looking at chairs advertised in the 
January sales and the glowing excitement that always 
shone about one of these little shopping expeditions was 
still warm within Rhoda as she stopped in at Audrey’s 
apartment. 


HERE could be no doubt from the very moment of 

Rhoda’s entrance that all was not well with Audrey. 
She came to the door suspiciously red-eyed and there was 
a certain absent-mindedness during the first few minutes 
of their conversation. Suddenly, she decided to confide 
in Rhoda. The first cause of the trouble was a dinner 
party they had the night before. 

“It was the most sickening failure,” she burst out, her 
eyes filling with tears at the remembrance. “It was for 
Mary Lawrence, you know she was one of my bridesmaids 
and gave us the most wonderful solid silver platter for a 
wedding present.” 

“I thought she lived in Chicago,’’ Rhoda interposed. . 

“She does,” wailed Audrey, “and she went back on the 
midnight train, thinking—oh, I don’t know what she must 
be thinking. She has her own car and everything and 
naturally I wanted to put our best foot forward. She 
said our wedding was the prettiest one she had ever seen 
and—oh dear, it’s all spoiled now.” 

“What happened?” the sympathetic Rhoda asked. 

“Everything. I got Helene’s old darky woman to come 
and cook the dinner but naturally when I spoke of her 
to Mary, I called her my cook. And then, right when 
Mary and her fiance were there, in comes old Mammy to 
ask me where I kept my chopping bowl and bows politely 
to Mary and Mr. Curtis and says apologetically how 
hard it is to find things in a strange kitchen.” 

“Oh dear!” , 

“Oh, but that was only one thing. I borrowed Helene’s 
lovely chased glass ice cream server and the stupid girl I’d 
hired to wait on the table dropped it and broke it and I'll 
have to buy Helene another—Heaven only knows what 
they cost! And, oh, everything went wrong! The worst 
of all, though, I could tell by the way Mary looked that 
she was suspicious. I don’t believe she believed for a 
minute that they were my regular servants.” 

For a few moments, she was silent and then the feeling 
of a sympathetic listener suddenly swept away prudence 
and she rushed on telling Rhoda of the quarrel she and 
Tom had had after the guests had gone, told it all with 
all its pettiness and meanness, what she said and what 
Tom said. 

They were the ancient matrimonial grievances, the 
young husband worried about money matters and turning 
his irritation on his wife, the young wife, feeling herself 
blamed for expenses that were as much for him as for her, 
the injustice of it turning her angrily against her hus- 
band, these two knowing best how to hurt each other and 
using that knowledge with a deadly skill, all the bitter, 
disillusioning give and take of a married quarrel. 


UDREY would doubtless regret her expansiveness on 
the morrow but today she let herself go. And as she 
talked on, Rhoda’s very genuine sympathy was slowly 
swept away by a stronger feeling, a sense of eold, grip- 
ping foreboding. Would she and Paul ever come to this? 
Audrey had been a lovely bride and Tom had adored her. 
Rhoda could recall every detail of their wedding, the 
lovely dresses, the expensive presents. Audrey’s eight 


bridesmaids in rose pink, the house sweet with roses, 


And yet, it had come to this. 

It was more than a surface incidental quarrel, Rhoda 
was woman enough to read between the words. Some- 
thing had gone from these two, something of the inde- 
scribable oneness that she and Paul would feel of a Sun- 
day afternoon standing in their silent, empty little bunga- 
low, placing and replacing shadowy tables and chairs, 
dear ghosts of a future home, furniture that was not even 
bought yet. Something of the feeling she had had that 
other night in front of the fireplace with Paul's arms 
close about her, trying with foresight and loyalty to 
guard her from all the perils ahead. 

“Living that way is the one thing that would keep me 
downright unhappy.” Paul’s words eame back to her. 
Perhaps that was the way Audrey’s husband had felt, too. 

All the way home, Rhoda could not get Audrey's quar- 
rel out of her head. 
but stronger than sympathy was the ehill of foreboding. 
Would this ever come to her and Paul? They had gone 
through all sorts of things together already and they had 
come to a pretty sound understanding of each other. But 
perhaps in actual marriage— (Continued on page 14) 


She was sorry for Audrey, of course,. 
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Guarantees for Frances 


MMEN Amos Nacy laid aside his: napkin, 


lit a last cigarette, and pushed back his 
chair, he believed that he was really 
WA: going back to the office. Directly back. 
PG Veo / It was high time; five minutes past two. 
The old club had never felt more com- 
fortable, never more like an easily fitting 
old garment settling pleasantly about his 
spirit. The luncheon had been spirited. Harry Atwood 
had drawn an armchair to the corner of the table and 
talked volubly on the Irish question. One of the papers 
had sent him over to Dublin. He spoke easily and plaus- 
ibly regarding the astonishing swift efficiency of the 
Republican army. But Nacy felt that in raising the 
question of the self-determination of Ulster he himself 
had made rather a telling point. The other fellows had 
ehuckled over that. And then he’d had, for once, the 
sense to keep quiet. Rested his case. 

His left hand lay now on the edge of the table. Odd 
how the impulse to linger in the pleasant old place kept 
popping up its head. His gaze rested on the bit of red 
string tied around the little finger. Funny about that. 
Frances had laughed, just after breakfast, when she tied 
it on. But what was it she had said with such emphasis? 
Something . . . this wandering of the faculties seemed 
to be growing on him of late. Of course, in the case of 
a busy man, who had, in a way, grave public responsi- 
bilities . . What was it? He recalled clearly that 
he had meant to keep his mind on her words. Not on 

_all her words, of course; a woman couldn’t be asked to 
respect the mental processes of a man who had so many 
really important matters to carry. 

He got up, and started for the door. And then found 
he couldn’t wholly resist the temptation to look about 
the room. By nature Amos Nacy was always tempted to 
look about. ‘There was the childlike concern lest he 
miss something (he could joke about that, with all the 
sophistication in the world) and perhaps, stronger still, 
an equally childlike dread of being inconspicuous. He did 
love applause, being laughed with (though not at), and 
being looked up to as a clever observer and thinker. He 
could even joke a little about that, as well; but couldn’t 
overcome it. 


| 


BALLY, he was going right back to the office. There 
were important matters . . . Something Miss Weed 
had spoken of . . . Though he’d noticed that the 
sweep of his keen vision was vastly wider when he kept 
himself away from and a little above mere office detail. 
Thank God his wasn’t a routine mind! ; 
He had nearly reached the door when he paused. The 
sound of voices—friendly enough, yet in a way heated— 


The story of a man who, resting on his 
laurels, almost lost his job—and his wife 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 


fell upon his ears. Back in the aleove, around the big 
table there, half a dozen of the fellows were arguing. 
He hadn’t noticed them before. Lord, but they were 
going it! He caught the phrases “Poland . . .” 
“but without a guarantee, France . . .” “to a realist 
these sentimental arguments, . ae 

What did Jesse Oberhalter know about realism? He’d 
been reading the New Republic, that was what! In 
another minute or two he’d be speaking of “gestures.” 
And Arthur, with his guarantees for France, had been 
reading Frank Simonds! That was the way with these 
birds. Club talkers! You could run back the arguments 
of each to the paper he read. They had no firsthand 
information. 


T WOULD be amusing to wander over there and put 

them right. Just quietly. If it weren’t time to get back 
to the office. Perhaps, for a couple of minutes .. . 
He did wander over and quietly, smiling faintly with his 
own amusing thoughts, drew up a chair. 

He caught sight again of that absurd red string around 
his left little finger, and thrust the hand into his pocket. 

The scene here in the aleove was comfortably, deeply 
familiar—the round table littered with napkins and ash 
trays and coffee cups and dessert plates; the tablecloth, 
in the cleared, space before Frank Hatfield (he always 
pushed the dishes back the moment he had finished his 
raw apple and coffee) smudged with pencil drawings of 
heads—sometimes the heads of those present, often pretty 
girls, occasionally an arm or a hand or a deftly sketched 
nude. Frank had pretty well covered the cleared space 
now ; shortly he would begin on the back of a menu eard. 
He was a gaunt man with a narrow reflective face, and 
could speak out, when roused from a reverie, vigorously 
and pretty well. 

Opposite him lounged Jesse Oberhalter, a fat man, bald 
and gray, who was something of a novelist, something of 
a critic and something of a press agent. His deeper in- 
terests were boxing, baseball, the fire department. politics, 
international diplomacy, psycho-analysis, his own symp- 
toms of nervous disorder and, in general, argument. 

The shaggy, sprawling figure back in the window-recess 
was Bill MacAvoy; who fingered ‘a watch-fob of heavy 
worked gold and, a little scornful, keen eyes darting here 


and there about the group, watching with suppressed 
eagerness for an opening to leap in and snatch up the 
argument and ride it. Bill talked glibly at all times on 
all subjects. 

Arthur Ames, who was critic and nothing else, a little 
thin man with a mustache and spectacles, studied the 
others with an alertly nervous manner; and seemed, too, 
like so many very small“men, to be trying to look down 
on them from high altitude. He accomplished this effect 
by sitting up stiffly in his chair and drawing his chin 
back into his collar and peering upward from under 
beetling brows. 

Nacy smiled indulgently as he considered them, hotly 
arguing the afternoon away. Club talkers, yes! But 
good fellows. Not one but had done some bit of work 
that was worth while. And they were his old friends. 
As the club itself was, im a sense, his old home, the one 
permanent atmosphere in his life. No other sort was 
possible in New York to a man of modest income. He 
and Frances both hated the smug self-sufficiency of the 
suburbs. They had tried two of them, over in Jersey. 
Several years of it, altogether. And they had no children 
to shape life for them. So they had drifted, as New 
Yorkers do, from apartment to apartment, changing with 
the changing currents of city life, choosing as lightly as 
they might between clustered groups of evils. The pres- 
ent apartment they had taken furnished. . . . But the 
elub never changed. You could cling to it, with its old 
servants that knew your tastes and foibles, its familiar 
dingy walls and paintings and trophies, its pleasant en- 
crustation of memories, much as simpler folk (so he re- 
garded them) clung to an ancestral, pioneer hearthstone 
in New England or Virginia, or to a church. 

The only fly in today’s ointment was Drake Hem- 
mingway. He had drawn his chair back from the window 
and (as usual) had had William bring the low screen to 
protect him from a fancied draft. 


HERE were members who could reeall a day when 

Drake Hemmingway was poor and eager and likeable. 
In that earlier time he was assistant editor of something 
or other and had published two or three volumes of very 
passable light verse. He had sensitiveness and humor 
and a pretty taste in words. And his name then was 
Wilbur D. But a California uncle left him a lot of 
money. Then he married a widow with a lot more. So 
far as anyone knew he did nothing now but manage the 
combined estates; that and talk very calmly at the club 
very calmly, never, now, with enthusiasm or any 
sort of heat; using few words, and clipping those so 
short that while he was regarded in London as an 
American (though a gentle- (Continued on page 15) 
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Willow Creek 


The love story of a little town—An answer to “Main Street” 
By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


O, NED CHANDLER—lI've come to 
4 a decision. I’m through working for 
you. I have managed to keep—only 
God knows how—one hundred dollars 
of my old savings. With that one 
fy‘ hundred dollars I am, tomorrow, go- 
ing to Chicago to buy a dress, a hat, 
shoes and gloves. Monday I am go- 
ing back to work. My position is 
ready. Mrs. Reber is going to take 
care of the house, the children. Young girls who have no 
respect for work and the money it brings them are filling 
the offices and shops. They are spending their half- 
earned wages for shoddy imitation fur coats, hideous, 
high twenty-dollar shoes, for lip-sticks, paint and powder. 
I’m going out to work for my old age, my self-respect 
and my children. I am a trained business woman. The 
world needs me. If ever you can offer me here in the 
home as good a position as the one I’m taking now I'll 
stop work and stay home. Until you ean wor will—’ 

“Do you mean that you are seriously thinking of get- 
ting a divorcee?’ gasped Ned Chandler. 

“A divorce? I hadn’t got to that. I won’t have any 
use for a divorce that I know of. I don’t think, further- 
more, that there is a court that would recognize my com- 
plaint. You feed, house, clothe me and I admit it. No— 
I hadn’t thought of divoree. Besides—I wasn’t brought 
up to believe in divorce. I know that divorce is no cure 
for these marriage evils and problems. Divorce is simply 
a public acknowledgment of failure. I do not intend to 
fail—at anything.” 

She said this last sadly and gently. For now that she 
had announced her decision, and emptied her heart of 


bitterness, memories came flooding back into that empty, 
pain-eased heart, memories that hurt, yet softened. The 
pity of it all swept over her, the waste of it. For she knew 
that in a way, this man who had so cheated and shamed 
her, so embittered her, did love her, was loyal, was even 
good in his own blundering way. Perhaps life was as 
hard on men as it was on women. They were so ignorant, 
so improperly trained for husbandhood, fatherhood, for 
their life work It might be that this daily fight for a 
mere living was breaking them, too, though they said 
nothing and might not even know it. Perhaps they drank, 
smoked, gambled to forget their own bitterness, their own 
disappointments and cheated hopes. Why, oh, why need 
life for men and women be such a muddle instead of the 
happy, simple living of a simple honest love? Whose 
fault was it? Whose the blame? 

Slowly the tears came. Mary was now leaning back 
in her chair. One arm was flung across her face to hide 
those slow tears. She sat very still. It was good to ery 
once ‘again with no fever of hate in one’s heart. Tears 
would solve nothing, she knew. But they helped. A wise 
Providence had given women this boon. 

She sat very still. Yet the man who still loved her in 
his queer way knew that she was crying. And presently, 
without knowing how, she found herself in his arms and 
felt his tears mingling with hers. And after they had 
sorrowed together, this man to whom she had given her 
girlhood and faith explained his side of it. 

“Mollie, just about everything you said is true. 
lied to you and like a fool I mortgaged my very honey- 
moon. I’ve been ashamed and miserable about it lots of 
times. But it wasn’t all selfishness. Half of it was pure 
ignorance., And Mollie—that buying things on time. It 
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“Well, Jim—I'm wishin’ you luck” 


didn’t seem so awful to me then—because—well—you 
know. My mother did it. I used to wonder at it because 
it caused a good deal of unpleasantness at home, I remem- 
ber. But while you were talking I began to see why 
mother did it. She never had a cent she could call her 
own either. So if she wanted anything she had to get it 
that way and then get the money for it out of Dad. 
Great Seott! It sure is a waste of money and love! 
You were raised to think that way of buying ‘a disgrace. 
And it is. I can see that now. Buta boy in love, Mollie, 
can’t see that, doesn’t know enough to think of things 
like that. All I knew was that I loved you and wanted 
you and meant to work hard for you and my youngsters. 
And whatever else I may have done and been, you know, 
Mollie, that since I met you no other woman has 
counted.” 
Yes, she knew that. 


a OST of the boys I knew had sort of bluffed their 

way to the altar and most of them—those that had 
married sensible girls—seemed to get away with it. Of 
course it isn’t right regarding marriage as just a lark and 
a gambling adventure. The old folks try to tell us but 
they don’t tell it right or else they don’t start in early 
enough. Of course it’s true that the average boy doesn’t 
know how to treat and take care of a girl any more than 


she knows how to feed and manage him. But you were 


all right, Mollie. We started wrong through my foolish- 
ness and once started I didn’t know how to stop and 
start over. And you never said anything, never once 
fussed like my mother used to do.” 

“Ned, a woman who doesn’t fuss, who just gets quieter 
and quieter, is far more dangerous than a noisy one. I 
was foolish for keeping still so long, just nursing my 
grudges. Now that we have dragged this thing out where 
we can see our blunders we can make a new start. I'll 
try again and then if we can’t get along and get ahead 
we can quit honorably, knowing that we honestly tried. 
It may be that after a year or so of it, home with all its 
trials will seem good to me.” 

“We won’t quit, Mollie. You never really would, I 
don’t want to. You and the children are all I’ve got out 
of life for myself. I’m not fool enough to lose my all. 
I don’t deserve another chance at you. But I’m going to 
try for it. Ill bring my books home and we'll figure 
things out and try out this budget system. And I won't 
lie about anything. It isn’t much use anyhow with a 
woman like you. I'll do my best and maybe,” he added 
wistfully, “maybe ten years from now you may find that 
you love me again.” 

“T may,” and Mary tried to smile through a new mist 
of tears. 

Doctor David knew that if there was a way out Mary 
Chandler would find it. But even he didn’t guess that 
she would choose so simple a way out. Just honesty 
and the tender remnants of lost, dishonored love and— 
memories. Yet what miracles these can work in a human 
heart! 

“CHAPTER IX 


THE DAYS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
“Life is not life at all without delight.” 


T SEEMED to Lem that as soon as Jim Judd and his 
bride jeft town all sorts of interesting and deliciously 
funny things began to happen. Lem always insisted that 
Jim Judd was Willow Creek’s hoodoo. He was glad for 
several reasons to see Jim go, though his parting remark 
was properly polite and even generous. 

“Well, Jim—I’m wishin’ you luck. Have a good time. 
And if you ever get lonesome or homesick or tired of 
your new city friends, remember there’s a welcome and 
plenty of old friends here in your home town.” 

But when he and Ma were alone Lem spoke his mind 
more freely. 

“Tt’s the best thing that could have happened. It'll do 
the town good to have Zebbie owning and editing the 
town paper. And it'll do Jim and Milly a world of good 
to get a taste of city life and ways. It'll eddicate and 
discipline the two of them—by George! Itll shrink ’em! 
That's all that ails them two. They need to be shrank 
and humbled considerable before they'll be of any use on 
earth. They’ve always felt too big, too wise and too all- 
fired for Willow Creek. A good dose of city life will 
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teach them what's what. By the time they've lived in 
Chicago a year or two they’ll shrink so small they'll be 
seared to stay there for fear somebody’ll step on ’em and 
squash ‘em unbeknownst or they'll die suddenly some 
night and nobody’ll know or eare, or discover them so late 
that they won’t make a pretty corpse. That'd worry 
Milly. She’s always took such nice pains with her looks. 
They'll be back some bright day, those two. You'll see, 
Ma. Well—anyhow they’re gone. And now, by Jiminy, 
I’m free again to read my town paper.” 

Lem not only had his paper again but to, his stuttering 
surprise he was asked to edit a column of town news— 
in his own droll misspelled way. For it was true indeed 
that Zebbie had set out on a new cruise, a newspaper ven- 
ture this time. And no sooner were matters settled than, 
with one of her whimsical smiles, she asked Lem Cobb to 
come along. She seemed to enjoy Lem’s surprise and the 
startled amazement of a good many Willow Creek people. 
Though everybody admitted, of course, that it was exactly 
the sort of thing that Zebbie would be liable to do. A 
woman that had an English, ex-steward Episcopalian in 
her dining-room, a violent Irish Catholie in her kitchen 
and erazy artists camping all over her wood-lot would 
naturally think nothing of putting an illiterate cross- 
road’s grocer on her newspaper staff. To everybody’s sur- 
prise and Zebbie’s quiet amusement Lem’s column was 
the thing each reader turned to first. 

Lem accepted his appointment on one condition. 
there would be no patent insides. 

“We don’t need them, Zebbie. We get our big news 
from the city papers. Make your weekly smaller, neater 
and pack it full of town news. Laws, there’s enough of 
it. Jim’s old rag wasn’t hardly honest. Great big thing, 
thin as water and printed on cheap paper.” 

It was Anthony who blocked out several interesting 
campaigns that the little paper was to wage. It ought to 
begin at once, said he, to advocate regular vacations for 
mothers and farm wives, higher wages for school teachers, 
better roads, better country schools and prettier country 
homes. The rural districts, Anthony stormed, ought to 
be the real show and rest places of the country. He and 
Doctor, David were seriously thinking of starting a hos- 
pital in Willow Creek for women who, like Lucy Bassett, 
needed a quiet, restful place to get well in. 


That 


| aes was getting strong again and everybody knew that 
she was going to have her little house in the orchard. 
And everybody knew that it was Rhody who had really 
gotten it for her, though Charlie, once he was persuaded 
‘that his wife was in earnest, wouldn’t hear to Rhody’s 
putting up a cent, Poor Charlie! It took him such a 
long time to be persuaded, to understand, even though 
Rhody drove in her arguments with a stinging, biting 
force. : 

“You built a barn ten times the size of this little 
mateh-box that Lucy wants because your mules were 
crowded in the old one. Your wife ain’t as handsome, of 
course, as those mules, but she’s dragged as big a load all 
these years and brought you in a darn sight more money.” 

“Tt ain’t that,” worried Charlie, “only an orchard ain’t 
hardly a place for a house.” 

“Oh—it ain’t? Why ain’t it if a woman wants it 
there? You don’t mind letting the chickens into your 
precious orchard, or even the hogs. But Lucy, of course, 
ain't fit. My consecienee—you farmers get me! Rich as 
all ereation but there’s never eream on your table, a new 
hat on your wife, or a laugh in the eyes of your children.” 

Rhody had tackled Charlie just outside the studio and 
within hearing of two sketching artists who did econ- 
siderably more listening than sketching. They didn’t 
always catch Charlie’s subdued, worried answers, but 
Rhody’s booming contempt rustled the leaves overhead. 
She finally gave her ultimatum. Luey was going to have 
her toy-house. If Charlie didn’t build it for her she, 
Rhody, would. With that Rhody stalked off and Charlie 
went in, to see his wife. 

He sat down beside his wife’s bed and mopped his face, 
his head, his neck, and said fervently : 

“Great Snakes and Blue Devils! But that Rhody’s a 
terrible woman! We men had ought to thank God on our 
knees that she didn’t marry some of us.” 

Lucey smiled a little nervously. Through the open 
studio window she had caught the masterful ring of 
Rhody’s voice, for Rhody never pleaded with a man. 
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Willow Creek 
philosophy— 


ARRIED life as she had watched it at times struck her as 
She knew that most hus- 
bands and wives loved each other but somehow they couldn't 
They could 
always voice their anger, show their irritation with one another, 
but they did not know how to speak out their love, their hopes, 
Some way 
it was considered a weakness, a disgrace almost to admit or let 


L a pitiful. heart-breaking tangle. 


ever tell each other the things nearest their hearts. 


were ashamed to show tenderness for one another. 


the world suspect the love that bound them. 


ED, @ woman who doesn’t fuss, who just gets quieter and 
8 quieter is far more dangerous than a noisy one. 


Lucy’ didn’t know what to do. what to say. So she just 
smiled wistfully and kept still. And this was wisdom. 

For Charlie mopped his face and head and neck again, 
and complained irritably : 

“T don’t see why that awful woman’s taken it into her 
head to pester me. Or where she got the idea that I’m 
a miserly slave driver. I ain’t ever denied you and the 
ehildren anything you asked for, have I?” 

“No,” murmured Lucey with a surge of her old hope- 
lessness. 


pees Charlie! She eould never make him understand 
her thirst for mere beauty, her need of it. Shé herself 
did not eall it that. She hadn’t the courage or knowledge 
or words to eall it that. She only knew that in her was 
a strange hunger for the still, colorful places of the earth, 
for far blue skies and gleaming, dancing waters, for the 
violet peace of distant hills, for glory after glory of field 
and sun-streaked woodlands; for houses that had within 
them an enfolding, golden peace. This spirit of beauty 
could be had without money. This rough unpretentious 
little studio had it. Rhody’s sun-flooded little kitchen 
with flower boxes frilling the windows with color had it. 
Lucy had gotten swift flashes of beauty in the eyes of 
little children, caught its thrill again in the flare of a blue- 
bird’s wing. She didn’t know what to eall it. All she 
knew was that it was something that fed the heart, that 
she needed it to live; something that she wanted more than 
life itself. But there was no use trying to explain it to 
Charlie. She could never make him understand. He'd 
think she was crazy and had been all these years that he 
had prided himself on and bragged of having a sensible 
wife. Her mind was wearily following the old hopeless 
circle of thoughts and she had forgotten that he was 
beside her, forgotten what it was they had talked about, 
until he asked again a little sharply: 

“T ain’t ever denied you anything in reason have I?” 

‘‘No—nothing in reason.” 

“T always supposed a sensible woman would ask for 
what she wanted.” 

“VYes,’” Lucy smiled a little drearily, “I guess a sensible 
one would.” 

Perhaps that dreary little smile caught Charlie’s eye. 
He eleared his throat. 

“Luey—I was uptown this morning and I see Jerry 
Crandon.” 

“Yes,” prompted Lucy, not at all interested. 

“Jim’s about erazy. Say’s there’s no doing anything 
with Josephine. » Jim says if she don’t speak to him soon 
and come to some understanding that he’s just going to 
sign everything over to her—lock, stock and barrel, and 
go out West, and so leave her free to do what she likes. 
He says she’s about as unmerciful on the girls as she is 
on him.” 

Luey said nothing. 
at times struck her 


Married life as she had watched it 
as a pitiful, heart-breaking tangle. 
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She knew that most husbands and wives loved each other 
but somehow they couldn’t ever tell each other the things 
nearest their hearts. They could always voice their 
anger, show their irritation with one another, but they 
did not know how to speak out their love, their hopes, 
were ashamed to show tenderness for one another. Some 


way it was considered a weakness, a disgrace almost to 
admit or let the world suspect the love that bound them. 
She had wondered about it a good many times. 

She knew exactly why Josephine had rebelled, had her- 
self felt the sickening hurt of that thoughtless joke of 
Jerry Crandon’s. But there was nothing that she could 
do for Josephine or Jerry. It was only free women 


like Rhody who got what they wanted, could have and 
hold as their very own what they had earned. She paid 
little heed to Charlie. She closed her eyes so she 
wouldn’t have to lock at him, answer him. She was 


tired, tired of wishing for something she couldn’t name, 
tired of her whole work-worn life, tired of Charlie and 
his everlasting talk about sensible women. 


HARLIP was fidgeting, waiting for some sort of re- 
sponse. But when none came and Lucy lay so still 
and far away he hurried to tell his story. 

“I got to thinking about Jerry and Josephine and I 
made up my mind there wouldn’t be anything foolish like 
that happen with us. You aren’t ever going to get a 
chance to think that I don’t know you’ve done more than 
your share of work on the place. Just to prove it to 
you I went and saw the lawyer and had a will made. 
We ain’t ever had any sickness to speak of and I never 
saw the need of looking ahead that far. But now the 
will’s drawn up and everything’ll be yours, every stock 
and stone—when I’m dead.” 

“Tl likely care nothing for it then, Charlie. 
be gone long before you anyway.” 

He was puzzled by her listlessness. He was so used to 
her patiently encouraging little smile that he felt a little 
helpless without it. He spoke again, timidly, feeling his 
way and frightened for the first time by a queer dread. 

“I saw Rich Hemling in town, too. He'd heard you 
were sick and asked how you were getting along.” 

A faint strain of crimson came to Lucy’s tired cheeks 
for just a moment, then faded out. Richard Hemling 
and she had been good friends in those far-off days when 
she was young and undaunted and so sure of finding and 
getting what she craved from life. 

“Yes, sir, I told Rich that I had willed everything 
over to you in case of my death. He was surprised. I 
could see that. And in case of you going first—why, 


And ll 


Lucy, I aim to get you the finest stone monyiment—”’ 
Lucey raised herself suddenly on 
glared at him. 
“Charlie Bassett—don’t you ever dare—don’t you ever 
dare to put a rock on me when I’m dead!” 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Something Different 


OR thirty odd years, 
those who knew. her 
had expected Carey 

Mathews to do some- 
thing different, and 
when it finally did 
come, it was such a 
tremendously big thing that few realized 
she had done it at all—that being the principal trouble 
with real things; they are so quietly simple that they 
are likely to lay right at your feet while you are looking 
among the stars. 

The fine art of being different had clung to Carey 
Creston from the moment she had entered the world 
without erying (for old Dr. Huggins swears to this day 
that when he gave her the initial slap in a world of 
knocks and blows, she smiled) up until the day, when as 
Carey Mathews and the mother of four children, she 
discovered that her husband, Martin Mathews, and her 
life-long friend had become deeply interested in each 
other. 

There is not much salvage for such a situation in the 
West Virginia mountains. Courts and their rulings and 
laws are too far away, too hazy and intangible when 
viewed through cloudy mountain mist, and nothing short 
of murder trickles through; while the lesser tragedies of 
broken oaths and hearts and homes are kept within the 
range of the encompassing hills. 

If it is the woman who must fight, she labors against 
great odds, for one insurmountable fact stares her in the 
face: her man is her master! Something of the primitive 
still lingers in the hills and the word “obey” has not been 
eliminated from the marriage ceremony. 

Mild flirtation with somebody else, which is one of 
woman’s oldest weapons, is denied the mountain woman, 
for the indisputable reason that there is nobody else 
within a radius of many miles. Then, too, she is tied to 
her children, absolutely; where she goes, they go—and 
there is usually several of them. And no man ean regard 
a woman sentimentally who is encircled by another man’s 
fretting, demanding offspring. 


ili HEN, Carey Mathews was thirty years old, which in 
the mountains is verging well into middle-age—despite 
the fact that Vandyke loved to paint it as a perfect age. 
Her dissimilarity to the people among whom she lived 
had been marked from the very beginning. Born of 
sturdy mountaineers, sixth in a family of ten similar 
young mountaineers, the girl-child christened Carey had 
stood forth in contrast. Delicately formed of small bones 
covered with smooth skin on whose surface could be 


The story of a domestic triangle and its unique solution 


By ALMA BOICE HOLLAND 


traced a fine net-work of tiny blue veins; fine of feature, 
with large, soft eyes and sensitive mouth and a disposi- 
tion entirely opposite to the impulsive, hasty, passionate 
mountaineer—this was Carey Creston, who for thirty 
years had been expected to verify her body and mind by 
being or doing something different. And during these 
entire three decades it had seemed that this was not to 
be so; for she had lived and grown and acted precisely 
in accordance with the precept of her kin. 


S A child she had run bare-foot over the trails through 
wind and mud and rain and asked questions which 
nobody could answer. Soon she was learning to cook and 
scrub and sew, then presently pinning up her hair and 
choosing Jeanie Mason as her best friend in whom to con- 
fide secrets about tall young Martin Mathews, who was 
travelling often past the Creston place. Then there had 
been a mountain wedding with all its attendant festivities 
followed by the joyful experience of being mistress of the 
little white house which Martin had provided and—as a 
grand finale, ten happy years during which had come little 
Martin and Mary and Susan and Bob. 

A woman’s normal life? If it were so, there would be 
no way to prove the goodness or the badness or to purify 
life of its dross. It had come slowly to Carey Mathews 
that her husband—her Martin—and Jeanie Roberts, her 
friend, whose husband had died shortly after Jeanie’s 
marriage, were meeting without her knowledge, and 
frequently. 

To be sure, bits of gossip had filtered through the 
sereen of reticence which encompasses a wife on such 
occasions, but there was nothing alarming. Martin was 
good and kind—so kind—and Carey was rather busily 
occupied that summer. Four children, clean and healthy 
and happy, are a beautiful sight, but like all works of 
art, one seldom stops to consider the laborious toil and 
zeal and loving care back of it. Then, too, it was the 
second summer for the baby, little Bob, and he was cut- 
ting teeth and inclined to be fretful and cross a goodly 
part of the time. 

Added to this, the little family was bending every effort 
to pay off the mortgage on their farm that year and so 
interested did the wife and mother become in aiding in 
this project that other things lost their relative impor- 


tance. Every dollar saved brought 
them that much nearer the cherished 
goal, and Carey could not understand 
why Martin did not seem as enthusi- 
astic as she. The wife had denied her- 
self new clothing and spent tired hours 
making over old garments for the chil- 
dren; sewing, working, saving and loving her man trust- 
ingly all the while. 

True, she had not seen so much of Jeanie lately, but 
this Carey attributed to herself. Jeanie was one of those 
dependable friends whom one need not see at frequent 
intervals in order to be assured of maintaining one’s 
place in their affections. Then, too, the distance to 
Jeanie’s cottage on the otker side of the trail, where she 
lived with her mother, was a good ten miles, which 
necessitated a trip on horse-back, and for such a journey, 
where one rode in state, there had to be proper clothes— 
and these Carey Mathews sadly lacked that year. 

'The climax came at midsummer, personified by Jeanie 
Roberts’ old mother, who had been the nurse at Carey 
Creston’s birth and who had likewise been the nurse at 
the birth of each of Carey Mathews’ children. 

Martin was at the county-seat, where court was being 
held, serving as a juror. He had been gone two days and 
would probably be absent the remainder of the week. 
Carey, in a steaming, hot kitchen was canning black- 
berries. On a quilt spread out on the floor was the baby, 
chewing savagely at one of the rubber jar rings and 
whining pitifully at the half-ease, half-pain which the 
operation produced. Mary and Susan had managed to 
upset a kettle of the juice which their mother was saving 
for jelly, with the result that both they as well as the 
kitchen floor were well crimsoned. Out in the yard little 
Martin was busily employed ruining one of the flower 
beds in order to carry his mother a bouquet. 


Gs raised a red, perspiring face as Grandma 
Mason appeared in the light of the doorway; then her 
countenance was softened by a tiredly welcoming smile as 
she hurriedly wiped her hands on her apron in order to 
extend one to her guest. 

“Why, Mammy Mason! How're you? My, I'm glad 
to see you! -How’d you ever come over?” / 

“I’m all right, Honey. The mail-man let me ride over 
with him in the eart. How’s yourself an’ the children? 
What you doin’? Cannin’ black-berries?”’ The older 
woman pressed Carey’s head to her breast for an instant. 

Before further words could be spoken there was a 
whoop from the children and Granny Masou was over- 
whelmed with a flying, whirling (Continued on page 37) 
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20 MULETEAM 
BORAX WASHING 
MACHINE SOAP 


Means cleaner, 
sweeter clothes from 
your washing machine 


It dissolves quickly, it cleans per- 
fectly, it protects all fabrics. 


2O MULE TEAM 
BORAX DISH 
WASHING POWDER 
Cleans the Dishes but 


leaves the hands soft 
and white! 


Smooth white hands and clean 


20 MULE TEAM 
BORAX SOAP CHIPS 


Protect while they clean the 
whole week’s wash 


The finest soap chips plus Nature’s Greatest 
Cleanser—20 Mule Team Borax. A combi- a, 
nation that washes all fabrics perfectly and Se ee ee pore it con- 
; : " tains makes it a great solvent. It 
antiseptically clean and protects even the dain- 
tiest colors from fading or the fluffiest woolens 
from shrinking. i 
é 
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sparkling dishes always result 
when you use 20 Mule Team 
Borax Dish Washing Powder. 
This is true because the famous 
20 Mule Team Borax is a large 
part of the dish washing pow- 
der. It is a solvent, a water soft- 


dissolves at once without leaving 
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a sediment in the machine or any 
small particles of soap on the 
clothes. 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips are of the F 20 Mule Team Borax Washing 
very first importance for your use. They "Machine Soap not only washes 
are safe, quick and economical. It’s the Borax ee ee cay, bat 
with the soap that does the work. 


ener, a cleanser and it is good 
for the hands. 
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20 Mule Team Borax Dish Wash- 
ing Powder makes silver shine 
and glass and china sparkle. It 
comes in a large package and 
lasts a long time. 


prevents colors from fading and 


< prevents woolens from shrinking. 
i i Thousands of women depend i 
: upon it. Insist on 20 Mule Team } 
Borax Washing Machine Soap. 
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you slip on 
the warm little shirk 


Is itcomfortable toBaby’s tender skin? Is it softand unshrunken? 


Each day the wee shirts must be washed. It you wash them in 
Fab-suds for a year and a day, they will still be soft—not matted 
up or scratchy. For Fab is made of cocoanut-oil. 


Cocoanut-oil—you know how pure and white it is. It makes 
Fab completely soluble. No bits of soap stay in Fab-suds to 
stick to the wool and shrink or mat it. 


Cocoanut-oil is put in Fab to make every freshly washed shirt 
soft and comforting to the tenderest baby skin. 


Over 115 years’ experience in making fine soaps has gone into 
the production of Fab. No effort has been spared to make these 
cocoanut-oil flakes safe for washing baby shirts and flannels. 


For knitted sacques, bootees, night clothes, day clothes—all 
fine things — you can be sure of the cleansing suds of the 
cocoanut-oil flakes. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St. 
NEW YORK 


A color print of this Saida (H. Willebeek Le Mair) painting for six cents in stamps. Address Dept. F. O. 
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Rhoda’s Wedding 


(Continued from page 8) 


Still there was her own mother and 
father, her grandparents, too. That 
mysterious something had lasted with 
them. She could see her big, raw-boned 
Scotch grandfather, ‘‘feyther’. his little 
wife called him, patiently going from 
one department store to another to 
mateh a bit of silk—and far more spec- 
tacular masculine service pales before 
this—because “mother’s” rheumatism 
was bad again and she wanted the silk. 
Oh, Rhoda had been lucky in having 
seen in the two generations that had 
gone before her that kind of love that 
lasts, the kind that is unselfish, brave 
and gay. 

She tried to forget the nasty incident 
of the afternoon by going back to think- 
ing of her own wedding. But for once, 
the planning of her white satin frock, 
the placing of the bridesmaids, even the 
thought of the solemn organ wedding 
mareh swelling out into the shadowy 
chureh, could not hold her thoughts. 
She kept going back to thinking of Aud- 
rey’s wedding, nothing could have been 
more glowingly romantic than that and 
yet, already, it had come to this. 

“Talking to me like that just because 
we'd got to buy Helene an ice cream 
server that might cost eight or ten dol- 
lars!” Audrey’s hysterical words came 
back again and again to Rhoda. “And 
beeause I didn’t ask the maid what she 
would charge for coming and she asked 
a dollar more than I expected! Insult- 
ing me over a matter of a dollar or so! 
Saying he was sick of making a pack- 
horse out of himself trying to live up 
to a wedding I couldn’t afford when I 
had it. I guess my father paid for my 
wedding! It’s none of Tom’s business. 
And then his saying—” 


UDREY’S voice, angry, hysterical 
l with things she would wish the next 
day she had never repeated, shrilled over 
and over in Rhoda’s ears. Oh, there was 
something wrong at the very base of 
things between Audrey and her hus- 
band, something deep and fundamental 
that Rhoda’s mother and father had 
kept sweet in spite of hard work, hard 
times, something that her big Scotch 
grandfather and plucky little Scotch 
grandmother had kept, too, through the 
desperately hard, even dangerous days 
of pioneering in the new, Indian-ridden 
state. Her grandmother had admitted 
that they had had their little spats now 
and then but nothing that struck deep 
to fundamentals. On them, they were 
agreed. 

Well, Rhoda thanked heaven, she and 
Paul agreed on the fundamentals, too. 

So once more, she put Audrey’s tale 
out of her head and went back to ro- 
mance and dreams of her own wedding. 
Perhaps it would be as well not to have 
Audrey in the bridal procession, any- 
way. Someway, just seeing her and 
Tom there, would seem like a warning. 
She stopped at a eaterer’s window to 
look at a wedding cake all spun sugar 
frosting, as dainty, as exquisite as a bit 
of jewelry. Then, just as she was turn- 
ing off toward home, she stopped in at 
the florist’s, to take home a couple of 
roses for her mother’s birthday. As the 


florist opened the door to his glassed re 
frigerator, the sweetness of narcissus 
swept out and over Rhoda. She closed 
her eyes while the fragrance of romance 
itself was sweet in her nostrils. Nar- 
cissus. she and Paul— 

And then, even with the fragrance 
about her, Rhoda thought of Audrey and 
Tom, of the roses and romance of their 
wedding. She thought of herself and 
Paul, the sweet togetherness of their 
standing in their own cold, empty little 
house and seeing it already as a home 
with a fire in the little grate and Muffin 
sniffing at the flames. Suddenly, the 
scent of the narcissus seemed a little too 
sweet to her. She thought of Paul, hold- 
ing her tight, working, planning, 
serimping to keep her safe, heard his 
awkward confession, “the one thing that 
would keep me downright unhappy—” 

The narcissus was too sweet. It 
wasn’t romance at all, neither was the 
shadowy chureh with the swelling organ 
notes, the eight bridesmaids, tne little 
ceaterer’s cakes. Romance—it was mo- 
ments like hers and Paul’s in the fire- 
light, in the empty little house that was 
to be their home, it was the keeping of the 
deep fundamentals right between them. 

The florist closed the glass door. He 
did not know that he was shutting it on 
a five years’ dream. But Rhoda’s eyes 
were like her little Scotch grandmother's 
and they were shining with happiness 
that came from very deep within her. 

“Thank heaven,” she said to herself, 
“that the January sales are on!” 


“@ NOME about five o'clock,” she told 
Paul over the telephone a week 
later. 

“Sure,” said Paul, matter-of-factly. 
The excitement in Rhoda’s voice did not 
carry over the wire. She was striving 
to keep her tone casual. 

“And Paul, if you like, you might 
wear your best suit, there’s a little—a 
little surprise.” 

“Sure,” said the accommodating Paul. 

It was almost dark with winter twi- 
light when he reached Rhoda’s house. 
There was no light in the sitting room 
except the glow from the open fire but 
he could see that his mother was there. 
ealling as she frequently did on Mrs. 
Wells. Although it was a little early, 
Mr. Wells was home from the office and 
was talking to a man who stood with his 
back to the hall door. 

“Gosh! Paul’s exclamation was a 
tribute to Rhoda’s unexpected loveliness 
as she came out to the hall. She was 
all in white, a simple summer dress, her 
hair black, her cheeks as glowing as the 
firelight. 

“Paul,” her soft question in his arms 
was half shy, “Paul, if everything was 
all right so we could be, would—would 
you want to get married right now?” 

“Right now ?” 

“This afternoon, this very minute?” 

“You bet your sweet life.” There was 
no doubting the sincerity of Paul’s as- 
surance. 

“Then we can be, everything is all 
right, if you want to—” 

‘But—but—” 

(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 14) 


“Honestly. everything is all right. 
It's just if you want to.” 

“Oh, I want to all right.” 

“Then—let’s !” 

Paul, willing, but dazed, was led into 
the sitting room, the man who had stood 
with his back to the door turned. It 
was old Dr. Tuttle, the minister who 
had married Rhoda’s mother and father 
and baptised her and her brother. There 
was an exciting moment while the wait- 
ing license was brought out of Mr. 
Wells’ desk. then a solemn hush. 

The firelight flickered and glowed, and 
surrounded only by those who loved 
them best, Paul and Rhoda were repeat- 
ing the ancient, awesome vows. 

“T, Paul, take thee Rhoda—for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health—” 

“Tt, Rhoda— — and forsaking all 
others, cleave only to him—so long as 
we both shall live——” 


HODA‘’S mother and Paul's’ both 

eried a little, after the custom of 
mothers but in a surprisingly short 
time it was over, Mr. Wells was shak- 
ing Paul's hand, the old minister kissing 
Rhoda. 

“Young man,” the old man warned 
Paul, “you've got a managing wife there 
but she'll be a good manager.” 

A wife! Rhoda turned to Paul, the 
awed solemnity making her eyes big and 
round. And yet through the solemnity, 
twinkled roguery. 

“Now.” she ordered, “come to my 
wedding.” 

“Your wedding?” Paul repeated, feel- 
ing himself on the constant verge of 
waking up. 

“My wedding.” Rhoda repeated. “You 
know,” twinkling. “you just insisted on 
a big wedding. With eight bridesmaids 
and a huge reception. Well, you shall 
have it.” 

So, slipping her winter coat over her 
white dress, Rhoda led Paul over to the 
little bungalow he was buying. A light 
shone from the front window. As the 
bewildered Paul unlocked the front door, 
a grateful warmth swept out to meet 
them. 

Rhoda slipped her arm around his 
neck. 

“Tt does seem awfully managing,” 
she whispered, “but it really isn’t too 
managing. A girl is supposed to plan 
her own wedding. This is mine.” 

Instead of the cold empty room Paul 
had seen last, there was.a fire snapping 
in the grate, a rug on the floor, cheap 
but gay, homey curtains at the windows. 


Guarantees 


There was the luxurious divan they had 
ehosen for their one extravagance, the 
one big chair, plenty big enough for 
two. In the tiny dining room through 
the doorway stood a table and four 
ehairs, a buffet, a low-shaded light, a 
little serving table. Rhoda, her eyes 
dancing with the fun of Paul’s amaze- 
ment, made him a deep courtesy, waving 
her hand at the chairs and table. 

“My six bridesmaids !” 

She turned him to face the deep 
cushioned divan. 

“My church decorations and taxi- 
eabs.” 

To the rug. 

“My maid of honor.” 

The bedroom with its gay ivory and 
bright chintz. 

“My eaterer’s supper.” 

On the sitting room table—‘My wed- 
ding mareh played by an organist’’— 
from a low bowl rose a half dozen slim 
stemmed narcissus, the fire-lighted room 
was sweet with their fragrance. 

“It's all my wedding, dearest,’ she 
was saying. “Don’t you see? The 
money you’ve been saving—we can put 
it away for a bulwark against anything 
that may come, to keep us feeling safe 
and happy.” 

The dazed look slowly faded out of 
Paul's face. He was understanding. 

“Oh, but honey, when you’ve always 
wanted a big wedding, all your life—”" 

“But I didn’t, when it came right to 
it, dearest, honestly. I just wanted my 
getting married to be romantic. And 
this is romantie, isn’t it?” 

Paul’s answer was not romantic. In 
his eyes as he looked at his wife, a 
strange, wondering reverence mixed 
with love. His voice was husky, his loyal 
gray eyes filled with sudden tears. But 
he was the same old inarticulate Paul. 

“Gosh !” was all he said. 

But it seemed to be enough. Held 
tight in her husband's arms, Rhoda felt 
the tears coming to her eyes, too. 

“We're starting right,” she faltered. 

It wasn’t what she meant to say but 
it would serve. What she was feeling 
could not be put into words. It was 
the mysterious sweetness of the nar- 
cissus, the warm shine of their home fire, 
the feel of Paul’s rough sleeve against 
her cheek, all the mystic, reverent joy 
of a man and woman, loving each other 
and setting out together. What of 
bridesmaids in flesh and mauve dresses, 
what of banks of flowers and swelling 
organ music? This was true Romance. 


for Frances 


(Continued from page 9) 


man) he seemed here in New York 
rather more like a_ Britisher. Ile 
dressed impeccably, and kept his hand- 
kerchief in his left euff. The thing that 
had come to be felt as his position 
seemed vaguely to give point and au- 
thority to his eritical judgments. And 
his continued preference for this old, 
rather Bohemian club in the less pre- 
tentious ‘forties, years after that position 
had drawn him inevitably into a num- 
ber of the more stately mansions along 
Fifth Avenue, gave him an unassailable 
standing as a good fellow. 

*“Wrance an intriguing nation?” This 
was Jesse. banging the table. ‘That's 
absurd, of course! What nation was 
attacked, invaded, devastated? France! 
What nation was bled white? France! 
What nation carried on’ when. even 
Britain weakened? France! No, Ar- 
thur, you're all wrong! France must 
have guarantees. The reparations she 
asks won't even begin to. pay for—” 


She is undermining the Freneh influ- 
ence in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia and 
the Near East. Why? Because the 
very existence of France is dependent on 
surrounding Germany with a ring of 
strong buffer states. Can’t you under- 
stand that? If the French policy fails, 
Germany will again wipe out Poland, 
absorb Czecho-Slovakia, penetrate Rus- 
sia and revive Russian industry. And 
then? A child could grasp it! Ger- 
many, with the natural wealth and the 
man-power of Russia in her grasp will 
turn again on France and—” 
“But France, in nineteen hundred and 
eleven—” 
But there Bill MacAvoy saw his 
opening and came booming into the talk. 
"Naecy smiled indulgently. What an 
amusing, childlike, lovable lot they 
were! Not one of them, anywhere in 
*his overheated system; possessed one 
¢serap of first-hand knowledge of this 


“But France, in nineteen hundred and- @ppalling world-tangle. The - very 


eleven—” 

Arthur's thin protest was lost. when 
Jesse thundered on: 

“Britain is the intriguer—Britain 
herself! She’s working.through every 
possible channel to strengthen Germany 
and renew the old Anglo-German trade. 


~ phrases they used—‘man-power,” “bled 
white,” “reparations,” “ring of buffer 
. States,” “carrying on,” “guarantees for 
’ France’”—were the merest newspaper 
eatehwords. And, at that, not the most 
recent catehwords! 
(Continued on page 30) 
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No wonder Mothers think so well 
of this durable Hosiery 


\X JHAT the young American can do 
to a hosiery maker’s reputation is 
a caution. 


Year by year the high regard for Allen 
A Hosiery has been growing—as more 
and more mothers discover that style that 
wears is an accomplished fact. 


One of the best things about buy- 
ing AllenA Hosiery forthe children 
is that you can get any style you 
want, any material, for any purpose 
and be sure of uniform satisfaction. 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Makers of Allen A Underwear for Men and Boys 
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Win 
There is a golden harvest waiting at every roadside for the boy or 
girl with a little ingenuity who will take the trouble to go after it 


Successful Wayside Stores 


By FLORENCE WEISSKOPF 


DRIVE. 
SLOW 


LEMONADE 
ICE CREAM 
TABLES 
FOR 
PICNIC LUNCHES 


The booth below is 
a simple counter 
made of boards 
painted a clean cool 
color with piles of 
bright clean vege- 
tables attractively 
displayed. 


ducted by two freckle-faced business men of twelve and fourteen, respectively. 
They started last year to sell the surplus of their own small garden plots 
and did so well that they have undertaken to sell the product of the neighborhood 
Girls’ Canning Club on a commission basis. Their little stand is very simple. It 
is under a huge horse chestnut tree, under the branches of which is an umbrella- 
like structure covered with mosquito netting to prevent the bugs from dropping 
down and annoying the salesmen and eustomers. The stand is painted a clear 
yellow and is always clean and sweet looking. Every night it is emptied and in 
the morning the lawn hose is turned on it. Then the fresh vegetables are displayed 
and price tags conspicuously placed. 

In the forenoon they alternate as half of the firm is busy in the garden. Late in 
the afternoon both are in the shop. They are cheerful and obliging and know 
their “steadies’” by name and tell them confidentially of their best buys and offer 
to reserve especially good things for them. 

The same opportunity is open to any enterprising boy or girl with a well eared 
for truck garden, provided he is willing to take the trouble to make the shop or 
wayside store attractive, 


P NHERE is a little shop on the highway, about ten miles from my home, con- 


GE 


TABLES. 


The state highway with its 
heavy and continuous traffic of 
prosperous automobilists pre- 
sents a most desirable location 
for the erection of any of the 
booths shown on _ this page. 
Everyone is interested in good 
food and the idea of buying it 
directly from the producer is 
an added asset. Occasionally 


one sees a little dry-goods box with a poorly lettered 
sign announcing fresh eggs or seasonable fruit but 
few make any pretense to attractiveness. 

The first consideration, of course, is the loeation. 
Carefully examine your road frontage and seleet a 
spot that has natural advantages in the way of trees, 
shrubbery or an attractive background vista. Then 
look around and utilize any lumber that you may 
have. The booth at the head of the ‘page, for in- 
stance, is made of half-round birch trees nailed to a 
frame work of boards that were originally packing 
boxes which may be secured at any store. 


HE frame-work was first constructed, 
then the roof part was covered with tar 
paper to make it rain proof and the small 
bireh trees were split and nailed in place. 
The roof extends far enough over the 
counter for protection from sun and rain, 
The sign carefully announces the mer- 
chandise and accommodations. Right here 
let me say a word about the signs. I 
should in every case have the sign made 
by a professional sign painter. It pays. 
or the lower booth, two trees support 
a little roof of boards covered with bark. 
From the edge are hung the lighter vege- 
tables making a most attractive valance. The quaint little 
‘art must be brilliantly painted to hold the heavier fruits 
for prospective customers on a and products that do not lend themselves to hanging up. 
nearby tree, while the beehive sign These are simple devices to get the business that is bound 
with its huge bees is painted in to come provided that the shop, merchandise and salesman 
brilliant colors. are fresh and elean looking. The city customer demands 
this from the shop he patronizes in town. This does not 
mean that you will have to wear your Sunday clothes. 

Clean overalls are attractive and in harmony. 


This little counter with its 
simple trellis background has a seat aN 


-~, 
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How to Use the Vegetable 
Oils and Fats 


What they are and the economy their use affords 
By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 


HE various cooking oils should 
be considered under the head of 
butter substitutes, in so far as 
they are used instead of butter ‘in cook- 
ery. These oils are extracted variously 
from peanuts, corn, cotton-seed, cocoa- 
nuts, and so on, and. while they are, one 
might say, a comparatively recent dis- 
covery, the vegetable oil itself has been 
used for cookery, since time immemorial, 
in the form of olive oil. 

Probably the best known usage of the 
vegetable oil is for the making of salad 
dressings and salads. These oils lend 
themselves particularly well to this 
phase of cookery, either singly or in 
combination with one-third their quan- 
tity of rather highly-flavored olive oil. 


Vegetable Oil in Salads 


HE method of using vegetable oils 

in the making of salad dressing is 
the same as when olive oil is used. A 
good vegetable oil is so pure and so 
highly refined that it is practically taste- 
less, so, in ease the salad dressing may 
seem a little “empty” in taste, add a bit 
more seasoning. It is much easier to 
make a mayonnaise with these other 
vegetable oils than with olive oil as it is 
not nearly so liable to break down. In 
facet, vegetable oil may be used in the 
making of this dressing at room tem- 
perature, instead of icy cold. 

It is the greatest possible help in 
salad making to keep on hand a jar of 
French dressing, a jar of mayonnaise 
and a jar of cooked salad dressing. It 
takes no longer to make up these foods 
in quantities of a pint or a quart than 
in smaller amounts and during the sum- 
_ mer months, especially when the salad 
dressing is already made up, the putting 
together of a substantial salad is the 
work of but a few moments. 


Vegetable Oils for Cooking 


HE war, with its necessity for fat 

conservation, did a great deal toward 
introducing these fats into general cook- 
ing. But, here again, prejudice, in 
many cases, has halted the march of a 
really excellent cooking product. The 
woman who, for instance, is accustomed 
to “creaming her butter” for cake, often 
finds it difficult to merely add the liquid 
oil! Apparently, she had rather spend 
the five minutes necessary for the cream- 
ing process than to get out of her rut! 
Again, many women say that they ean 
“taste” the difference. Under certain 


eonditions this may be possible, but if 
the vegetable oil is used in proper pro- 
portions, and if sufficient salt is added 
to the mixture any difference in taste 
cannot be detected. 


A hearty salad is suitable for service as the main dish 
for luncheon and supper 


‘Proportion of Oil to Butter 
HEN substituting a vegetable oil 
for butter in the ordinary recipe, 

use from a fourth to a fifth less, In mak- 
ing cake, cream together the oil and 
sugar according to the usual method, 
then add the salt, flavoring and egg 
yolks. _In making pastry, sift together 
the dry ingredients, stir in the oil and 
add the wetting, and proceed in the 
same way for baking powder biscuit 
mixtures. 

Whenever a recipe calls for melted 
butter, add the proper proportion of the 
oil. The vegetable oils are also espe- 
cially good for deep-fat frying, as they 
ean be heated to a high temperature 
without smoking. Always test them 
with a cube of bread, never wait for 
smoking point. 

The tests are as follows: 

Croquettes and oysters—40 counts, or 
seconds. 

Doughnuts, fritters and fish balls—60 
counts, or seconds. 

French-fried white or sweet potatoes, 
or onions—90 counts, or 1144 minutes. 

Raw meat, or small fish—120 counts, 
or 2 minutes. 


What Are Vegetable Fats? 


OLIDIFIED vegetable fats are 

nothing more than vegetable oils in 
solidified form. Sometimes they are used 
singly and sometimes in combination. 
When used in place of butter in cooking 
they may be termed a butter substitute, 
and should be manipulated like butter. 
Extra salt must always be added and the 
general proportion is from a fourth to a 
fifth less than would be used of butter. 
They are not generally adapted to the 
seasoning of vegetables, although they 
may be used for this purpose, and are 
not so malleable, in the making of 
salads, as the liquid oils. In using them 
as a frying medium the same directions 
must be observed as with the liquid oils. 


Peanut Butter of Nutritive Value 


EANUT butter is considered primar- 

ily a butter substitute, as a spread 
only. It contains twenty-five per cent of 
protein and only approximately forty-six 
per cent of fat, the balance being made 
up in carbohydrates and minerals. It is 
therefore more than a mere butter sub- 
stitute; it is a general food and, when 
used as a spread, may replace part of 
the other food elements in the meal. It 
is also excellent as a butter substitute 
in cooking, but when it is used a small 
proportion of other fat should accom- 
pany it, in order to make the batter 
sufficiently short. It cannot be used in 
every recipe calling for butter, beeause 
of its flavor, but its food value should be 
kept in mind. 
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More Beauty Now 


Millions show 


Nowadays women take care of their 
beauty, and beauty has multiplied as a 
result, 

One method is a new way of teeth 
cleaning—a way that combats the film. 
You see the 

Teeth are 
whiter now, and people smile to show 
them. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to those 
who don’t know this method. 


Millions now employ it. 
results wherever you look. 


Don’t leave the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. No ordinary tooth paste effec- 
tively combats it. 

Asa result, the film 
Then 


it forms dingy coats. 


absorbs stains. 


Tartar is based on 


film. Those cloudy 
coats hide the luster 
of the teeth. 

.Film holds 


food substance which 


harsh grit. 
also 


ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. That's why few escaped tooth 
troubles. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So that became alarmingly 


common, 


Curdled and removed 


To meet this situation, dental science 
sought ways to fight that film, and two 
were found. One acts to curdle film, 
one to remove it, and without any 


harmful scouring. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and | 
removes it without harmful scour- 


ing. Its polishing agent 
softer than enamel, 


film combatant 


prettier teeth 


Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods by many careful tests, Then a new- 
type tooth paste was created, based on 
modern research. These two great film 
combatants were embodied in it. 


That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
For years, leading dentists the world 
over have been urging its adoption. 


Effects on saliva 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
That is Nature's 
neutralizer for the acids which cause 


linity of the saliva. 


decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may 
otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 

Certain elements 


in our diets can do 


is far 
Never use a the same. Races 
which contains : 
which largely em- 
ploy them are almost 
immune to tooth 


troubles. With our average diet, the 


tooth paste should bring them. 


It leaves no doubt 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. You 
can see and feel that it is doing what 
never before was done. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other good 
effects. 


In a week you will realize how much 
this method means to you and yours. 
Cut out coupon now. 


Ten-Day Tube F ree” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 956, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Woman’s World 


Electricity —Your Dependable Servant 


Some of the many ways in which the electric servant is lightening home cares 


O MODERN convenience that we can pipe or 

wire into our houses offers us as many forms of 

service as does electricity. We use it for three 
classes of service; light, heat and power. A great variety 
of lamps, both permanent and portable, suit themselves 
to all places and purses. Many have decorative value as 
well. The heating effect of the current we use in flat 
irons, curling irons, wavers, toasters, perecolators, ranges, 
fireless cookers, waffle bakers, table stoves, hair dryers, 
warming pads, room heaters and other appliances. Among 
the multitude of power applications of electricity, through 
small motors “harnessed up” to move machines, are the 
operation of fans, refrigeration plants, churns, pumps, 
washers, ironers, vibrators, polishers, grinders, whippers, 
mixers, kneaders, cream freezers, sewing machines, dish- 
washers and assorted “et ceteras.” 

Grouping our scores of electric appliances by the indus- 
tries they serve we find they light, sew, wash dishes, wash 
and iron clothes, clean house, prepare and cook food, 
eomfort us when too hot or cold, enhance our beauty, 
entertain us and make themselves otherwise our aids. 

If we try to classify them by the rooms they are used 
in we find many that are useful everywhere, and should 
we take a census of them in terms of the persons who 
most use them we will discover they serve every member 
of the household at once or in turn. 

Speaking of savers is another way to catalog them. 
Some save money formerly spent for hired humans; 
others spare accidents, save steps, replace museular effort, 
deprive us of dust, conserve time or temper. 

What can electricity add to the value of home life after 
it has done our work and given us some leisure for en- 
joyment? What of radio, an electrically operated phono- 
graph, a picture projector and many toys for the tiny 
tuts? 

Lack of space forbids detailed discussion of many~ of 
the multitude, so I have selected a few that represent 
different types of service, most of them inexpensive, to- 
gether with a few of the larger machines that more than 
“earn their keep” through daily doing for us. ~All are 
standard in their general features, but most have some 
unique points that set them apart from other devices 
serving the same purposes. 


NE of the cheapest but most handy accessories you 

ean have is a little push-button switch for the cord 
of an electric table device, toilet tool or flat iron. Some 
applianees include such a switeh when purchased but 
many of the cheaper ones do not and some of the older 
devices we already own can be made more convenient by 
their addition. 

The pursuit of Beauty leads many gray-haired matrons 
and bobbed-haired misses to purchase a marcel waver for 
home use at any time, without waiting upon a profes- 
sional hairdresser. Some of us may envy the lovely long 
locks of the young woman obligingly posed for a picture 
of the waver. Heat is applied evenly to both sides of the 
enclosed hair and three waves are made at once. 

There could seareely be a more nearly general-utility 
light than a very moderately priced portable we are illus- 
trating. It is attached by a felt-lined spring clamp to 
the bed, refrigerator door, closet door, mirror—any un- 
usual place where the permanent fixtures do not direct 
adequate illumination for searching or working or reading. 

As a sample of what is newest in cooking appliances 
allow me to introduce the four-slice toaster. The well- 
known earlier toasters, though very efficient, browned but 
two slices at once and sometimes lagged behind. the appe- 
tites of a lusty family at breakfast. A touch of the lever 
turns the quartette of slices at once without a touch to 
the toast. If you like toast as well as we do you will 
use this at least three hundred and sixty mornings; 
warm up bran muffins or sliced corn bread or crisp 
erackers for an occasional luneh; and prepare creamed 
tuna fish, eggs or peas for a simple but ‘filling’ Sunday 


{~. 


Electric Toaster 


By AVIS GORDON 


Electric toaster with press-button control 


light supper or emergency refreshment for unexpected 
guests. Some say, “A cold pancake is a total loss!” At 
least, a waffle need not be. Quarter it and the toaster 
will crisp it so nicely that you will plan next time to bake 
a few extra ones at breakfast to serve to the children at 
noon. 

In the ironing field you know mostly the one-heat flat 
iron. When too hot you disconnect it and perhaps neg- 
lect to turn it on again until too cool. It is a conven- 
ience as well as a, possible saving of current to have a 
three-heat iron. It has a patented three-terminal plug 
and attachment of the iron is made in any of three ways 
to secure high heat for heavy linens, medium for the bulk 
of the ironing, and low for silks and sheer fabrics. It 
does the work that is the 
equivalent, in turn, of the 
9, 6 and 3 pound irons. It 
has paired flanges at the 
back to support it up-ended 
when the work is inter- 
rupted. 


Portable reading 
lamp with clamp 


Dlectric 


Electric 
Dish Washer 


Marcel Waver 


In the sewing room there come days that are “murky 
overhead,” times when black fabries must be sewed, 
emergencies when repairs to clothing in use must be made 
over-night, or you may keep the machine in a room that 
is not fully window-lighted even when the sun shines. 
Ordinary locations for the usual lamps do not illuminate 
the machine sewing and properly shield the eyes as does 
a special sewing lamp. It is a tiny portable with a 
spring clamp to attach it to the machine arm, table edge 
or wherever you most need it.for seaming or hand work. 
It is further adjustable into many positions at a touch. 

Speeding the seam is the specialty of the portable 
electric sewing machine motor which is set upon the ma- 
chine table so that its little pulley comes under the hand 
wheel. It is connected by a cord from the lamp socket 
and its speed regulated by toe pressure upon a control 
pedal. A second service is that it eliminates backache 
or limb weariness which some women suffer when they 
do much hard pedaling of the old-fashioned foot power 
machine. To thus electrify the machine you already own 
is the most inexpensive way to get motor operation. With 
the addition of some small attachments the same motor 
may be carried to the kitchen to buff silverware, sharpen 
knives or run a beater. ; 

If you can buy a new sewing machine you can get a 
portable one with a motor already attached but made the 
cheaper because you must provide your own table to sup- 
port it. 


EF YOU keep your electric sewing machine in the living 

or dining room and wish it to be a very presentable 
piece of furniture you will like a handsome eabinet model 
which provides some storage for small supplies and when 
not in use closes up to become a table-desk. Its speed 
control is by means of a knee-pressure lever. 

If cleaning is your “big black bug-a-boo,’ you may 
value an electric suction cleaner above all other of the 
larger labor savers. It is sanitary, saves time, and, most 
of all, saves the strength spent in wielding a broom or 
lifting heavy furniture to lift heavy rugs for beating out 
of doors, 

If you have a large family you may prize an electric 
dishwasher, which is finished in gray enamel and requires 
floor space but 23 by 25 inches. The washing and rinsing 
waters are forced by a dasher over the dishes stacked 
systematically in trays. Of course, the preferable model 
is the one that is permanently plumbed in. 

A word about cost of operation. In general, the heat- 
ing devices cost more to operate than do the power tools. 
Rates for electric service vary widely in different com- 
munities. Fortunately the big labor-savers, which use 
electricity to operate motors to furnish mechanical power 
to turn the rolls of an ironer, or run a washer, dish- 
washer, sewing machine or vacuum cleaner, cost but a 
few cents per hour even where the rate is highest. Ap- 
proximate costs of operation, supposing the price to be 
ten cents per kilowatt hour, will be: washer and dish- 
washer, one to two cents, depending upon load; lights, 
quarter of a cent to one cent, according to size; curling 
iron, a cent or less; toasters, six pound flat irons, room 
heaters and grills, about five to six cents—and worth it! 

However, since toasters, dish washers and the various 
other appliances are rarely used for more than ten or 
twenty minutes at a time it is perhaps more helpful to 
estimate the cost of current used over a period of one year. 

For example, the average figures on the operation of 
washer or dishwasher would total about $2.50 a year ; light- 
ing would cost from $3.00 to $9.00 a year; the curling iron 
would use barely $1.00 worth of electricity during the year, 
while toasters, flat irons, room heaters and grills would 
consume eurrent to the value of $4.00 to $7.50 a year. 

Information regarding the price and place of purchase 
of the devices mentioned in this article will be supplied 

upon request. Kindly enclose stamped - 
a addressed envelope-—TuHeE Eprrors. 


Electric 
Flat lron 


har OS ne S19 gS 


Friendship Village 


Whether it be a delicious recipe or a time and money-saving 


idea, 
benefit. 


To Revive Leather 


To restore the luster of Morocco or 
any other leather, apply the white of 
an egg with a sponge. The upholstered 
parts of furniture should, of course, be 
thoroughly brushed and beaten before 
the polishing commences. 

—Mrs. LILtige MAruHew, Ky. 


From Old Stockings 


Why spend money for a mop? I take 
six old stockings, cut the feet off, split 
open and cut in strips an inch wide 
within two inches of hem, and put into 
a mop handle. This makes the finest 
kind of a dustless mop. 

—Arvo N. Koskr, N. D. 
Washing Paint 

If in washing enameled woodwork a 
eupful of common carpenter's glue is 
melted and poured into a pail of warm 
water it will not only facilitate the 
cleaning but will leave a high gloss such 
as new paint has. 

s. R. I. SHowers, Wis. 


Using Old Toilet Soap 


I use the small pieces of toilet soap 
in. my cooked starch. A small piece 
cooked in the starch will make the 
elothes iron glossy and prevent iron 
fr om sticking. 

—Busy MOTHER OF SEVEN, Va. 


Longer Life for Your Broom 


Soak a new broom in salty boiling 
water before using. It toughens the 
bristles and makes the broom last longer, 

—Mrs. CHARLES L. CLay, W. Va. 


Keeping Varnished Floors Looking 
New 

Probably you had your floors var- 
nished several months ago and now you 
are thinking they look almost as bad as 
before you spent the money for their re- 
finishing. Profit by my experience. As 
soon as the last coat of varnish is dry, 
wax your floors with a good grade of 
wax, following directions on can. Wax 
them around the rugs twice a year there- 
after, and in the doorways at least every 
month. You will be surprised how much 
money you will save and how lovely your 
floors will look. 

—Mrs. R. V. Cortrts, Ind. 


~ When You Sit on the Fly Paper 


Glue or fly-paper stickiness can be 
removed by rubbing with the white of 
an egg. It will roll up at once and 
wash off. . 

—Mrs. ARTHUR READING, Ind. 


The Powder Puff 

A powder puff is only a thing of 
beauty and a joy when it is kept clean. 
Girls wonder why they are bothered 
with blackheads and coarse pores. You 
cannot have clean faces if you persist in 
using the half soiled powder puff. 

For ten cents every girl can have a 
dainty puff, and when you find it the 
least bit soiled give it a good bath. 
Hang if up by the little strap and when 
it is theroughly dry, shake it sbour to 
give it the fluffy appearance, and behold 
you have as elean and sweet a puff as 
eame froti the shop. Try it and see. 

—CLARA WILSON, Pa. 


Double Use from Transfers 
After using a transfer pattern onee, it 
may again be used by marking lightly 
over. the design with: a blue (or yellow). 
crayola, and pressing dightly with a hot 
irons-—-Mrs. ‘(Ji2H. “S53: Mk 


send it in to the Friendship Village in order that all may 
Fifty cents will be paid for each contribution accepted 


Give Snap to Organdie Garments 


Garments of organdie will always 
retain that crisp, new, unlaundered 
appearance if, when washed, they are 
rinsed in water to which a little bismuth 
has been added. A heaping teaspoonful 
of powdered bismuth to two gallons of 
water is about right. 

: —Prart Moore, Okla. 


Eliminate Unnecessary Ironing 

In summer, when work in. my farm 
kitchen presses, and the temperature 
soars, I earry my basket of fresh clean 
clothes from the line directly to the cool, 
breezy living room. Then, seated in my 
most comfortable rocking chair I “iron” 
the coarse kitchen towels, dish towels 
and other small flat pieces. I fold them 
evenly lengthwise, and holding them 
firmly by each end, draw them over the 
sharp edge of the chair arm to crease. 
They fold away smoothly in the drawers, 
and do their work of absorbing moisture 
quite as well as though they had been 
ironed.—Mrs. Joun H. Barrp, IIl. 


Loosens Grease 
Add borax to the water in which 
kitchen towels are boiled and it will re- 
move the dirt and grease. 
—Mrs. Harrison Gruss, Ind. 


When Time Is Short 


To make the white of eggs 
quicker add a small pinch of salt. 
—Miss M. A. Armstrong, III. 


Do You Always Get Yours Back? 

I have found when bringing dishes to 
community affairs, that often it is hard 
to locate my own dishes. If a small 
piece of adhesive tape is put on the 
bottom of each dish, the dishes are 
easily told. One’s initials may be writ- 
ten in ink on this piece of tape. This 
sign does not wash off, and does not in- 
jure the dishes or their appearance. 

—GRACE M. Cartson, Minn. 


To Preserve Your Stoves 

Before storing stoves away for the 
summer, paint them all over with a little 
lubricating oil. One coat will last all 
summer, keeping out the moisture and 
thus preventing the formation of rust. 
In the fall before blacking your stove 
just wipe the oil off with an old rag and 
your stove will take a good polish. 

—Mrs. G. G. C., Ala. 


For Cleaning Baby’s Bottle 

Tor cleaning baby’s nursing bottles I 
have found nothing equal to raw pota- 
toes cut in small dice and shaken with a 
little water in the bottle. Potatoes are 
always on hand and the method is cheap. 
I think every mother that has nursing 
bottles to care for will be as glad to 
know this as I was. 

—Mrs. Ben Warp, Minn. 
To Keep Irons Hot 

To keep irons hot when ironing place 
bread pans over irons on the stove. 
This is especially good when one uses a 
coal oil stove, but I use it on the range 
as well. This:will save time, fuel and 
labor.—Mrs. A. E. ALBERS, Mo. 


Pin Feathers Extracted 
When dressing ehiekens I use a pair 
of tweezers to remove pin feathers. It 
takes hold of the tiny ones easily: 
When singeing chicken hold over the 
flame of the oil or gas stove and the 
skin will not blacken as it does when 
singed with lighted paper. 
—Mrs,. W. G. SPENCER, 


beat 


Mich. 
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K FLAKES 


Every taste-test proves Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes more delightful in their flavor of luscious 
ripe corn and more supremely appetizing in 
sunny brownness and crackly-crispness than 
any cereal you ever ate! Extra-fascinating— 
you'll be first one to say—served with fresh fruit 
and a generous supply of milk or cream! 


And, in eating Kellogg’s is a big health 
thought! Try making your breakfast to-mor- 
‘row of Corn Flakes and your favorite hot bever- 
age! Eat generously of these sweet hearts of 
corn because they digest easily and sustain the 
workers and the aged as well as the children. 


_. Keep away from heavy breakfasts and see 
how much better you and all will feel. Ona 
morning’s meal of Kellogg’s the stomach has a 
chance to get tuned up—and it’ stay fit and 
help keep you fine all day long! All grocers 
sell Kellogg’s.Corn Flakes. 


Experienced 
Housewives Prefer the 


Short Chimney Oil Stove Shipman 


HE short chimney oil stove burner is 

preferred by experienced housewives 
because of its speed. No woman wants to 
fuss and putter around a stove waiting for 
things to get “done.” 


Of all short chimney burners the Lorain 
High Speed Burner is undoubtedly most 
efficient. It transforms the oil into gas, and 
then burns the gas with a clean, odorless, 
blue flame of great intensity. Moreover, 
this flame comes in direct contact with the 
cooking utensil. 


Lorain has many other exclusive features. 
For instance, the vital part, the inner combus- 
tion tube, is guaranteed for ten years against 
burning out. Read the Guarantee. 


Then there’s the self-adjustingwick-stop that 
automatically stops the wick at the correct 
lighting and burning point. Tapered com- 
bustion tubes prevent “boil-overs” from 
reaching the wick. The construction of the 
oil chamber prevents wick-sticking and 
makes re-wicking easy. The Lorain Wick 
gives extra long life, a steady flame, and 
seldom requires trimming. And the large 
Red Wheel makes wick-adjustments easy. 


You can get most any size, style or color 
of oil cook stove equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Burner, because it is now stand- 
ard equipment on many famous makes. 


Don’t buy an oil cook:stove until you have 

examined one equipped with the Lorain 

Burner—the burner with the Red Wheel. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, advise us 

immediately. 

AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole ig Manadacrrers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
ulator. World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances. 


LORA 


OIL “BURNER 


Read the Guarantee 
Now Given on the 
Lorain Burner 
BECAUSE the short chim- 


ney oil stove burner 
produces an intense flame 
which strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking uten- 
sil, the heat generated has, 
in the past, caused the early 
destruction of its vital part, 
the inner combustion tube. 


This fault has been com- 
pte eliminated in the 

orain High Speed Oil 
Burner by making the, inner 
combustion tube of “Vesu- 
vius Metal”’ which is not 
affected by the destructive 
action of this intense heat. 

Therefore, American 
Stove Company now gives 
the’ following unconditional 
guarantee with each Lorain 
Oil Burner: 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 10 
years from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made entirely 
free of charge. 


IMPORTANT 
Every oil cook stove equip- 
ped with the Lorain High 
Speed Burner has one inter- 
changeable Giant Chimney 
which makes any standard 
Lorain Burner a Super-heat- 
ing Giant Burner—anentirely 
new principle in oil cook 
stove construction. 


Many famous makes of Oil 
Cook Stoves are now equip- 
ped with the Lorain High 
Speed Burner including: 
DANGLER— 

Dangler Stove Co. Div., 

Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION— 

National Stove Co. Div., 

orain,,Ohio - 


‘NEW PROCESS— 


--New Process Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL— 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL— 
George M. Clark & Co. 
Div., Chicago, Ill. 


F GAS is available you'll 

find no cooking app iance 
to compare with Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Delicious Candies From 
Our Subscribers’ Kitchens 


Pure home made candy recipes from every part of the 


World 


Woman’s 


country—wholesome and nutritious for young and old 


Chocolate Fudge 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 squares unsweet- 
% cup rich milk ened chocolate 
% cup white syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 
OOK sugar, milk, syrup and butter 
to soft ball. Take from fire, beat 
in chocolate which has been grated, and 
the vanilla. Beat until creamy, turn 
into buttered tin and mark into squares. 
Adding the chocolate in this way makes 
much finer fudge. 
—FLORENCE Davis, Calif. 


2 cups granulated 
sugar 


Frosted Gum Drops 


4 level tablespoons 
gelatine 
1 cup cold water 
1% cups boiling 
water 
OAK gelatine in the cold water for 5 
minutes, then stir in the boiling 
water until perfectly dissolved. Add 
sugar, and boil 25 minutes, counting 
from time boiling begins, and stirring 
constantly or it will stick and burn. 
Turn syrup into 4 containers. When 
cool flavor 1 with lemon and do not 
eolor. Color 2 with vegetable green, 
only a drop or two, and flavor with mint 
or wintergreen. Color 3 red and flavor 
with clove. Color 4 pink and flavor with 
rose. Pour each in a small pan which 
has been dipped in cold water, and let 
stand over night in a cold place. Cut 
in cubes with knife dipped in boiling 
water, and roll each in granulated sugar 
until well coated. Set aside for 2 days 
to crystallize. 
—Mrs. C. V. Corey, S. Dak. 


4 cups granulated 
sugar 

Vegetable colorings 

Flavoring extracts 


Browned Cocoanut Fudge 


2% cups granulated 
sugar 

1 cup milk 

% cup.cocoanut 

2 rounded table- 
spoons butter 


2 squares chocolate, 
or 2 rounded table- 
spoons cocoa 

Tiny pinch of salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


ELT 1 tablespoon butter in sauce- 

pan, add milk and when hot dis- 
solve in it the grated chocolate or cocoa. 
Stir in sugar, cover saucepan and let 
boil slowly. Covering pan dissolves 
small sugar granules which form on the 
sides. When syrup has boiled to soft 
ball, take from fire, add salt and second 
tablespoon of butter. Let cool, and 
meanwhile stir cocoanut in skillet until 
brown, watching carefully as it burns 
easily. Beat cooled syrup creamy. 
When stiff beat in cocoanut and vanilla. 
Turn into buttered tin, cut in bars or 
squares. 

—Miss Fern Bays, Illinois. 


Date Supreme 


1 cup granulated 1 cup stoned and 
sugar chopped dates ~ 

2 cups brown sugar 1 teaspoon lemon, 

1 cup milk orange or vanilla 

1 heaping table- extract 


spoon butter 


RING sugar and milk to boil, then 
drop in butter and cook to soft ball. 
Remove from fire, beat in dates, add 
whatever extract is preferred, turn into 
buttered pan and cut in squares when 
eool. Keep for a week in cool, slightly 
moist place, such as ice box, then candy 
will be ready to eat. 
—Miss Luxv A. Camp, N. Y. 


Clear Lemon Drops 


NTO a coffee eup of powdered sugar 
stir just enough strained lemon juice 
to dissolve the sugar. Cook without 
stirring to the brittle. Drop from spoon 
tip on buttered platter, and set away to 
cool and harden. When hard wrap each 
in waxed paper. 
—Mkrs. Dan J. Srupson, Ohio. 


Edited by Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Honey Squares 


1 cup each brown % teaspoon salt 
sugar and strained 1 teaspoon lemon 
honey extract 

2 tablespoons butter Tiny pinch cream of 

4% cup cream tartar 


IX sugar, honey, butter, salt and 

cream, and stir over low flame un- 
til sugar is dissolved. Add cream of tar- 
tar and cook to hard ball. Take from 
fire, add lemon extract, turn into but- 
tered tins and mark in squares while 
warm. When cold break apart and 
wrap in waxed paper. 

—Miss Liza OLseEn, Neb. 


Mint Fudge 


3 cups granulated 
sugar 

1 cup sweet milk 

% teaspoon pepper- 
mint extract 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 
OIL sugar, milk and butter to soft 
ball. Take from fire. Keep half 
the syrup liquid over boiling water. 
Beat other half to cream, add pepper- 
mint extract and turn onto buttered 
platter. To hot syrup add the chocolate, 
grated. Stir until chocolate is melted, 
beat cream, add vanilla and turn over 
first mixture. Mark into squares. Odd 
and delicious. A little vegetable color- 
ing may tint this fudge a delicate green. 
—Mrs. PRESTON Fow.ter, Neb. 


Peanut Butter Creams 


2 cups brown sugar 
1% cup sweet milk or nut butter 
water 1 egg white 


OIL sugar and milk to thread. Add 
peanut butter. Beat egg white stiff, 
and beat into it the boiling syrup. Con- 
tinue to beat until thick and stiff, then 
drop by teaspoon on waxed paper, Press 
half peanut on each cream. 
—LEAH JONES, Ohio. 


2 tablespoons pea- 


New York Maple Kisses 
2 cups New York 1 tablespoon white 
maple syrup syrup 
4% cup cream Pecan nut meats 
IX syrups and cream. Use sauce- 
pan deep enough to allow for 
foaming over. Cook slowly, without 
stirring, to soft ball. Remove from fire, 
set saucepan in pan of cold water and 
beat steadily until the mass adheres to 
spoon in a lump, then turn out on board 
dusted with powdered sugar and knead 
with hands. Shape into balls size of 
walnut and press pecan half on each. 
—Mrs. M. F. Howarp, Ill. 


Maple Nut Puffs 


1 1b. maple sugar 
% teaspoon cream 2 egg whites 
of tartar 1 cup chopped wal- 
1 rounded table- __ DULLES 
spoon butter 2 
OOK sugar, milk-and butter to soft 
ball. Stir in cream of tartar and 
take from fire. Pour over the stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs the hot syrup, 
beating all the time. When it begins to 
stiffen add chopped nuts and drop by 
teaspoon on waxed paper. 
—Mrs. GERTRUDE THAYER, Vt. 


1 cup milk or water 


Peach Candy 


RAIN juice from canned peaches. 
Press peaches through strainer and 
drain again. Weigh and for every 
pound of strained peach allow 1% cups 
granulated sugar. Bring to boil slowly, 
cook and stir until a little dropped on 
a platter is stiff when cold. Cool, and 
when luke warm add teaspoon almond 
extract. Drop by small spoonfuls on 
buttered platter. When cold and firm 
put two and two together and coat with 
melted chocolate. 
—Mkrs. CLARENCE Mason, N, Car. 
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ood Things You Find on 
Woman’s World Tables 


A tempting dish of Maple and Cherry Pralines is a 
bit out of the ordinary and a “hit” from the very start 


Delicious Candies 


from 
Our Subscribers’ Kitchens 


Edited by 
LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE 


HIS is the first of a series of four-color reproduc- 

tions of dishes and daintics made from subscribers’ 
recipes—recipes ‘which in some instances were used 
by great-grandmothers in the days of periwigs and 
pinafores. Hach of these recipes has been thoroughly 
tested as to palatability and practicability and the 
series when complete should make an interesting and 
valuable commentary on the culinary prowess and 
preferences of a _ million representative American 
women. Besides. there is the thrill of seeing your 
own cherished recipe reproduced in beautiful colors. 

Tue Eprrors. 


All Measurements Are Level 


Maple Pralines 


1 cup maple syrup 2 cups chopped nut meats 

2 cups powdered sugar % cup cream, or milk with A 

1 teaspoon vanilla putter size of walnut Four kinds of fudge—Carrot, Coffee, Mint and Chocolate. 
OIL sugar, syrup and cream to soft ball. Take Below—Frosted Gumdrops and Clear Lemon Drops. Um-m! 


from fire, add nuts. Flavor and beat creamy. 
Drop by teaspoon on waxed paper. 
—Mrs. AporpH J. JANES, S. Dak. 


Cherry Pralines 


2 cups granulated sugar Drained and chopped Maras- 
% teaspoon cream of tartar chino cherries enough to 
1% cups rich milk half fill coffee cup 

1 cup white syrup 1 cup chopped pecan meats 


OOK sugar, milk, syrup and cream of tartar to 

soft ball. Remove from fire and add nuts and 

cherries. Cook for 5 minutes longer. Take from fire 

and beat until creamy. Drop from teaspoon on waxed 

paper, or pour in thin layers in buttered muffin tins. 
—Mrs. Lester D. Roperts, N. Y. 


Carrot Fudge 


1% cups grated carrot 1% cups granulated sugar 
% cup water ¥% teaspoon lemon extract 


OOK earrot, sugar and water to a thick preserve 
like apple butter. Make a syrup of 2 cups granu- 
lated sugar, 144 cup water, cooked to soft ball. Take 
from fire, add cooled preserved carrot and cook again 
to soft ball. Take from fire, add flavoring and beat 
until creamy. Pat down to inch depth in buttered 
pan and when cool cut in squares. If deep colored 
earrots are used fudge will be a beautiful orange color 


and of odd and agreeable flavor. 
—Mrs. R. L. Brown, Okla. 


Coffee Fudge 

2 cups granulated sugar 1 rounded teaspoon butter 
1 cup clear strong coffee 1 cup chopped nuts, any kind 
OIL sugar, coffee and butter to soft ball. Take 
from fire, beat to cream, beat in nuts. Pour into 
buttered pan and cut in squares. Fine after-dinner 
eandy, and little known.—Mrs. J. H. DeENKrrR, Minn. 

(Other Oandy Recipes will be fownd on page 20) 
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Tan Set of Art Linen Crash 
HE set, at the top of the page, consists of 
pillow, table runner, davenport back, chair 
back and arms. The detail of the embroidery 
is photographed in Figure 1. The conventionalized 
motif is in blue and tan satin stitch outlined with 
black. The straight lines are blue floss couched 
every half inch with black. 

Crocheted edge requires 2 balls No. 8 Perle cot- 
ton and 5 balls No. 5. 

Directions for Crochet: With No. 8 g¢otton 
double crochet around entire edge. With No. 5 
treble crochet in every other de of first row with 
chain of 1 between each te. For outside corners 
make 3 te in same de with chain of 1 between each 
te; for inside corners omit the chain between te. 

Abbreviations in Crochet are given on page. 25. 

The two-inch tassels are of No. 5 Perle eotton, 
Bach one is made of 35 four-inch lengths. 

6-23-388 Pillow. The front is 20 inches square 
and the back 16 inches. The corners of the front 
are cut in for two inches, as illustrated. The 
extra two inches of the front hangs loose on four 
sides and takes the place of an edging. Stamped 
flat on tan linen erash, front and back 65¢e. Trans- 
fer pattern 15ec. 

6-23-389 Table Runner 18x48 inches. Stamped 
on tan linen crash 75c. Transfer pattern 15c. 

6-23-390 Davenport back 48x12 inches. 

Stamped flat on tan linen crash 65c. Transfer pat- 
tern 15c. 
i 91 Chair back and arms. Back is 14x11 
inches; arms 14x5 inches each. Three pieces 
stamped on tan linen crash 48e. Transfer pattern 
15e. 

The set of pillow, runner, davenport back, chair 
back and arms requires 6 skeins blue, 3 tan and 3 
black six-strand 48c. 
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Set of Black Sateen Pillow, Runner and Basket 

This design gives an unusual use for chain stitch. 
Diagram for chain stiteh is shown in Figure 2. 
The butterfly, Figure 3, shows the chain stitch in 
curved rows that form a solid butterfly. The 
flowers and leaves are made in the same way with 
8 shades of a color, starting with a light one and 
working to the darker one. The basket is a tin 
shape such as is sold at department stores. It can 
be covered with black enamel cloth and the design 
painted on it, or it can be covered with heavy repp 
cloth and the design chain-stitched. Black and gold 
braid is used around top and bottom of basket. 

6-23-392. Pillow 22x18. Stamped on- black 
sateen 70c. 


6-23-393 


Runner 44x18. Stamped on _ black 


sateen 75e. 


6-25-396 Transfer of pillow, 2 ends of scarf 


and basket 15ce. 
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6-23-394 Runner on tan linen 
art crash 18x48 inches 80c. Work 
with 6 strands in the needle. 
Flowers and leaves are in satin 
stitch in yellow, orange and two 
shades of brown. They are out- 
lined in black. The hem at each 
end is chain-stitched. Three skeins 
orange, 3 yellow, 2 light brown, 6 dark brown and 
2 black 64c. Transfer pattern 15c. 

6-23-5395 Bird Cage Cover. Birds are outlined in 
yellow, wings in orange, branch in brown. ‘The 
inch and a half hem all around is finished with 2 
rows of orange running stitches with a row of 
yellow between them. The hole in the center of 
cover, 114% inches wide, is also finished with the 
5 rows of running stitches. One skein orange, 1 
yellow and 2 brown six-strand 16c. Transfer 15e. 

The cushion for the ottoman, 6-23-396, with 
cross-stitched wreath can be used as illustrated or 
for a sofa pillow. It is made on blue velvet. One- 
half of the block pattern is given. The other half 
is the same and it is worked over cross-stitch ean- 
vas with 9 squares to the inch. We ean furnish 
cross-stitch canvas on which to copy the block pat- 
tern of the wreath for 15c. Floss required is 1 
skein each pink, rose, yellow, orange, lavender, 
purple, dark green and 2 each medium blue and 
light green. 


Order by number and send 
with remittance to Woman’s 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago. 


6-23-395 
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"Me want a bow! 


A wise young appetite knows 
what's good—knows that a 
bowlful of crisp Post Toasties 
with cream or milk delights 
the taste. 


There’s no age limit toliking 
Post Toasties—flavory, golden- 
brown flakes of toasted corn. 


Always in good taste — 
Po St Io astie © improved com flakes 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Post Toasties supply real en- 
ergy -building nourishment 
for breakfast—for lunch —for 
supper—for any hungry time. 


Order Post: Toasties by 
name from your grocer, and 
be sure you get the Yellow and 


Red package. 
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Woman’s World 


“Tufty Tub Frocks With Candlewick Floss 


Completely Made Up for Embroidery On Fast-Color, Hand-Loomed Japanese Cloth 


HP children’s dresses are in two sizes. 
The 10-year size is 33 inches and a 3- 
inch hem—finished length. The 12-year size 
is 87 inches and a 38-inch hem—finished 
length. The grown-up dresses are in one 
size—large 58, length 50 inches and 14-inch 
hem. 
6-23-382 


3-382 Blue Crepe Slip-on Dress. The 
eollar is made in the popular handkerchief 
effect, knotted in front. Collar, sleeves and 
pocket are trimmed: with gold candlewick 
tufts and with running stitches of black 
silken yarn. Made up and stamped for em- 
broidery, complete with floss and needle 
eo. 


$3. 


6-25-383. Gold Crepe Slip-on Dress. The 
flowers are of white and blue candlewick 
tufts with orange centers. Leaves and stems 
are black, and horizontal running stitches are 
black silken yarn. Made up and stamped for 
embroidery with floss and needle $3.45. 

6-23-384 Cherry Crepe Slip-on Dress. 
The two panels are slit at the top to form 
pockets. The trimming is blue candlewick 
yarn and black silken yarn. Made up and 
stamped for embroidery, complete with floss 
and needle $2.95. 

6-23-385 Child’s Gold Crepe Slip-on 
Dress, trimmed with blue candlewick tufts. 
Running stitches of green silken yarn are on 
each side of the tufts and these are in turn 
edged with buttonhole stitches of black silken 
yarn. Made up for embroidery complete with 
floss and needle 10-year or 12-year $2.65. 
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HE revival of colonial tufted 


candlewick floss into use. 


it on dresses. 


brushed up into tufts. 


given on the right-hand side of the page. 
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The photograph above shows the 
completed tufts. The one_ below 
idl shows the tufting stitch, which is 
just a loose running stitch. 
Figure 1 
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bedspreads has 
The effectiveness and ease of 
working with this floss makes it adaptable to other forms oj 
needlework, and on this page we are showing a clever use for 
This is a happy combination.as neither the 
crepe nor the candlewick embroidery needs to be. ironed. 
the foot of the page a diagram for working is given in Fig. 1. 
In Fig. 2 the embroidery is photographed afer it has been 
Directions for the embroidery are 


6-23-386 Child’s Cherry Crepe Slip-on 
Dress, trimmed with blue ecandlewick tufts 
and running stitches of black silken yarn. 
Made up for embroidery, complete with floss 
and needle 10-year or 12-year $2.65. 

6-23-387 Child’s Green Crepe Slip-on 
Dress, with white candlewick tufts. The 
diamonds have one row of orange and one 
row of black running stitches of silken yarn. 
Neck and cuffs are finished with black but- 
tonhole stitches with orange run under them. 
Made up for embroidery, complete with floss 
and needle 10-year or 12-year $2.75. 


Instructions for Making Candlewick Tufts. 


—QOpen hank and eut through one end, 
making two-yard lengths of candlewick. 


Use double. Pass needle down at first dot 
in each pair and up at the second dot. 
Repeat, forming coarse darning stitches, 
which should be rather loose, particularly on 
the under side. 

When the embroidery is completed, to form 
the tufts, cut the candlewick in the exact 
eenter of each large darning stiteh. Brush 
with a stiff brush and trim uneven tufts. 
Do not iron. Tufts become fluffier with 
washing, 

Order by number and send with remittance 
to Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman’s World, 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. Specify size 10 
or 12 for children’s dresses. The dresses are 
completely made up including silken yarn, 
candlewick floss and a tufting needle for em- 
broidery. Ribbons for belts are not included. 
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Design by 
Heléne Gebhart 


‘Health—Hope—Happiness’ 


Decorative Chinese Symbols for 


HE large Chinese symbol illus- 
trated means “Health—Hope— 
Happiness,” or as it is sometimes 
translated, “Health and Long Life.” 
The symbol was taken from an imported 
Chinese basket which has a great his- 
tory—a lawsuit was fought over it at 
one time. Now, lined with silk and 
trimmed with tassels and rings, its 
peaceful role is that of a mending basket. 
At the top of the page is a luncheon 
set with the symbol embroidered on me- 
dallions appliquéd to the cloth. White 
linen is used with blue medallions. The 
Chinese symbols are in white satin 
stitch. The edges of the appliqué. are 
held in place with small white satin 
stitches set close together. ‘ The large 
symbol in the. center of the cloth is em- 
broidered on a medallion 514 inches in 


* . . «. repeat* means to go back and 
repeat the instructions between the stars. 

Ch st, chain stitch: A series of stitches 
or loops, each drawn with the hook through 
the stitch preceding. 

S ec, single crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle, insert hook’ in work, take up 
thread: and draw through work and stitch 
on needle at same time. This is frequently 
called slip stitch, for which it is frequently 
used, and also close chain stitch. . 
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Transfer Pattern 15c, postage prepaid. Send to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Embroidery and Filet 


Abbreviations Used in Crochet Directions 


size. The small ones in each corner of 
the cloth and on each napkin are 2-inch 


circles. The napkins are oblong in 


shape 12x18 inches with the medallion 
placed 2% inches from the short side. 
Cloth and napkins are hemstitched with 
a 44-inch hem. 

At the foot of the page the symbol is 
worked in filet squares on cloth and nap- 
kins with No. 80 thread. 

Large Square.—Ch 105, t e in 9th st 
from hook.* Ch 2, t e in 3rd st, repeat* 
making 33 sp. Ch 5, turn, t e in next 
t e,* ch 2, te in next t e, repeat* Fol- 
low block pattern. In one block or 
filled mesh there are 4 t ¢, in 2 there are 
7, in 3 there are 10, ete. When square 
is completed make d ¢ in each st around 
entire edge. For small square begin 
with chain of 51 sts. 


D c, double crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle, insert hook in work, take up thread 
and draw through, thread over again and 
draw through the two stitches on needle. 

T c, treble crochet: Having a stitch on 
needle, thread over needle, hook through 
work, thread over and draw through work, 
making three stitches on needle, over and 
draw through two, over and draw through 
remaining two, 


Straight from Paris 
UMMER days and summer ways 


Posed by Miss Martha Mansfield, Famous Players’ Star. 
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scarfs and sweaters. Send for Design 


create a need for blouses with Book No.19, Texto Yarn Book No.4 


the color and chic of this exclusive 
Parisian model. And it’s 
easy to make if you use 
Heminway Texto Yarn—an 
ideal, smooth-working cro- 
chet thread for bags, hats, 


YARN 


Artificial Silk 


and Texto Craft Twist Book No. 1. Fully 
illustrated and with complete 
directions for making many exclu- 
sive models. Obtainable at your 
dealer’s, or a copy of any one sent 
direct for roc, or all three for 25c. 
Special Design Folders FREE 
on request. Address Dept. U. 


The H. K. H. SILK CO. of N. Y. Inc., 120 E. 16th Street, New York City 


Young cAmerica’s 


Favorite Shirt: 


Honor BRIGHT 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses, and Play Suits 


The rough and tumble days of vacation time are the test of a 
boy’s apparel. Honor Bright Shirts and Blouses have been made 
extra strong for this extra wear. Their roommess prevents bind- 
ing and ripping. Strong seams—strong pocket—strong mate- 
rials—strong-sewn white pearl buttons. 

Cut accurately togive your boy a neat appearance. Note the 
natty collar—military or buttoned down. They come in attrac- 
tive fabrics—cheviots, percales, khaki, drill or black sateens. 
Their very reasonable prices will attract you, too. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. F6, 212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Free to Boys 


100-page Boys’ 
Handbook given 
FREE for four 


tags from Honor 
Bright Blouses 
and Shirts. We 
send first tag 
FREE — Write! 


Ask for Honor 
Bright at Your 
Favorite Store 
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Embroidery for Jacquettes 


Ree jacquette which is becoming and so economical can be made in a variety of 
Ways with one pattern. In the center of the page the dress pattern is illustrated 
which includes both the jacquette and the pleated skirt. The four jacquettes around 
it show different kinds of embroidery for this style of pattern. 

6-23-397. Blue suiting has embroidery made of 2 strands of white 4-ply yarn which 
is couched, with 3 strands of blue floss, Collar, cuffs and belt are blanket stitched 
with 1 strand of white yarn. It takes 5 skeins of white yarn and 2 of blue ‘loss. 
The design is in the back, on collar and belt. 

6-23-398. Lavender suiting. The yarn flowers have black French knot centers sur- 
rounded by blue, rose, lavender or orange. (Figure 1 page 30). The leaves are green 
lazy-daisy. The fiowers have an oblong around them made of lavender yarn in the 
buttonhole stitch. A running stitch of black yarn is made across every other lavender 
stitch, One skein each of orange, blue, pink, 4 skeins lavender and 2 skeins black 
yarn. The same lavender buttonhole and black running stitch is used around collar 
and cuffs. The design is used on the back of the belt and collar. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Designs 


At the table 


. H. 5 A 
all men are still boys ere dre your 


new summer shoes! 


AS DAINTY as tiny white clouds 
in a summer-blue sky. Various 
models to go with different dresses 
and different occasions. And not 
expensive in price. 


Goop things to eat are of prime 
importance to the menfolks. All 
men are boys at stomach. They 
never grow up, especially when 


it comes to sweet things. : : 
Something sweet about “Rhoda” 


It’s really quite easy to please with its Junior Louis heel and 


them. They like simple desserts 
as long as they are not “a lot of 
air.” 


With a score of good ways to 
use Minute Tapioca, you can 
have it often, yet not repeat the 
same dessert for many weeks. 
Serve Minute Tapioca Cream— 
chocolate, peach, berry; use all 
sorts of fruits, canned or fresh, 
with Minute Tapioca for deli- 
cious puddings. 


No, 9891-W Bathered or 
A smart long- | pleated skirt. 
waisted dress | | . Cut in sizes 
for the girl ; { 14, 16, 18 and 
in her ’teens 20 years. Size 
that closes at | ; 16 requires 
the front with | \.} 1% yards 36- 
convertible *\ r inch figured 
collar, One- : material with 
piece short : 3% yards 36- 
length sleeves inch plain 
lengthened - material and 
with deep % yard 20- 
euffs if pre- inch white 
ferred. One- material. 
piece straight 


adorable way of having two pearl 
buttons instead of only one. 


“Ravette” has a full Louis heel. 
How trim your foot will look with 
these two pearl buttons holding 
the dainty cross straps in place 
above your instep! 


“Robin” is a pump with military 
heel and one strap that fastens 
with two pearl buttons, 


“Roseleaf”’ is another single strap 
shoe like “Robin”, but it has a 
Junior. Louis heel. 


Ask for Manning “‘Meadow-Brook”’ shoes 
at shoe stores and department stores. 
The numbers, given in the illustrations, 
will identify any particular model you 
wish to see. Write for leaflet about choos- 
ing your white summer shoes. Also— 
you can get Manning “Unico” Felt Slippers 
at the same stores. 


OUTING SHOE COMPANY 
530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
“‘Made in New England” 


It requires 
no soaking 


Directions for using it 
are very simple. Min- 
ute Tapioca requires 
no soaking; it is always 
ready for use. It is 
cooked thoroughly in | 
fifteen minutes. 

Your grocer has 
Minute Tapioca. Put 
it on your order list 
today. The red box 
with the blue band and 
the Minute Man iden- 
tifies the genuine. 


New Cook Book 


A new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book is now ready for 
distribution. Send for 
your copy — free, 


No Soaking. 
Always Ready 


2351 


Roseleaf 


Mane 
Meadow-Brook 


Patterns and transfers are 15¢ each, postage prepaid. Send to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago LA 


; i 


ow 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY Cee : o | i> 


126 Monroe Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 
and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. 


---8----6----24 


No. 1619-W. CHILD’S COMBINATION, 
Cut in sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 1 yard 36-inch material, 


No. 9766-W. ATHLETIC UNDIES FOR 
LITTLE FOLK. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Size 8 requires 14 yards 36- 
inch material. 


No. 1694-W. TWO SUITS ARE IN- 
CLUDED IN THIS PATTERN—a School 
Suit and a Baseball Suit. Cut in sizes 8, 
10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 12 requires 
a be baseball suit 3% yards 36-inch ma- 
erial, 


No, 1681-W. PLAY SUIT. Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material with 4 yard 36-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 1679-W. ONE-PIECE, SLIP-ON 
FROCK WITH BLOOMERS. Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material with % yard 36- 
inch contrasting. 


No. 1614-W. TINY TOT’S DRESS. Cut 
in sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Size 4 requires 
1% yards 36-inch material with % yard 
22-inch contrasting. 


No. 1677-W. ONE-PIEGE, SLIP-ON 
DRESS. Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 36-inch 
material. 


No. 1678-W. CUTE BLOOMER DRESS. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 
requires 34% yards 36-inch material with 
& yard 36-inch contrasting. 


ee 


Patterns are 15c each, postage prepaid Send to Woman’s Werid 107 S. Clinton St.. Chicago 
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So Comfortable! 


T work or at play, everywhere and every 
day, you, too, will be delighted with 

this daintily feminine undergarment, cut 
with the freedom found only in athletic type underwear. 


You'll love its cool, free-and-easy style. You'll be charmed with 
its fairy-like fabric that wears so well and so long! You'll 
adore its daintiness! 

“Lady Sealpax” combines elegance with economy. Every season sees 
thousands of women added to the multitudes of “Lady Sealpax” 
enthusiasts. Each garment is packed individually in a crisp, sanitary, 
glassine envelope. You get a “Lady Sealpax” suit as clean and spot- 
less as the day it left our laundry. 


Ask for “Lady Sealpax” at your favorite shop 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
Also makers of Sealpax for men and 
“Little Brother” and “Little Sister” Sealpax. 


Woman’s World 


Children’s hats kept bright 


Happy children play all day outdoors. 
| The sun that brings the glow of health 
to their faces takes away the color of 
their straw hats. Colorite will bring it 
back quickly and easily. 


| 5 
| = Any straw hat that is faded, dusty, or the ig 
a wrong color can be freshened and made to look 
\\ like new with the elixir of youth for hats— 
SX Colorite. 


Restore last year’s hats. Keep this year’s hats 
bright. Colorite is made in sixteen fashionable 
shades and 1s easy to apply. It is sold for 25 
cents in drug stores, dry goods, and department 
stores. If offered a substitute, send us 25 cents 
for the color you want. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
Dept.222, 77 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


You can also buy Colorite Fabric Dyes for 
tinting or dyeing cotton, wool, or silk cloth. 


English Representatives 2 
Henry C. Quelch & Co., 4&5 Ludgate Square, London, E.G. 4 


A Crocheted House Jacket 


By VELMA S. COLE 


HIS model was made in tan with each of the next 4 rows at neck by taking 


pale green trimming around neck sy er nang pe fe ttt 
and sleeves. The open sleeves pro-- measures (without stretching) 23% inches. 

duce a eape-like effect which is grace- Leave off 14 st which paper es kT 

igh « 904 Jork even on remaining stitches for 

ful, modish and pleasing. rows. Make other side of front in same 
Materials—Four ozs. Iceland yarn for way. Sew up under the arms to beginning 
body, with 1 oz. Iceland, icewool, or of sleeve at back, leaving the remaining 
similar fine yarn contrasting, for trim. edge of front and lower part of sleeve free. 


2 This produces a cape-like effect. 
The silk and- wool mixtures now on the 


U.S. PAT. OFF. - 


On every yard of the CLO 


Belt or Sash.—Begin with two h k sts 


Pillow Cases 
to Embroider 


Senp for a pair of Indian 
Head 42-inch pillow cases 
with eight pieces of fast 
color Indian Head to appli- 
que, and full directions. 
$1.50 in money or check. 


Patchwork is Gay 


Indian Head pillow tubing makes handsome 
pillow cases. See special offer of tubing ready to 
embroider, 


Fast-color Indian Head appliquéd on Indian Head 


tubing offers a pleasing change from the all-white 


case of general use. 


Patchwork is quick. Indian 
Head is pleasant to work upon. 

Indian Head tubing offers a cool surface to the 
face. Its close weave prevents 
pillow ticking from showing through. 
40, 42 and 45 inches in width; at 50 to 59 cents per 
vard and is sold almost everywhere. 


The Selvage Mark 


Always look for “Indian 
Head” stamped in dotted 
letters on every yard of 
genuine Indian Head, It 
is for your protection, 


the stripe of the 
It is made 


Amory, Browne z Co. 


Dept. 725, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Nashua Blankets Gilbrae Gingham 


Parkhill Fine Ginghams 


© 1923, Amory, Browne & Co., Boston and New York 


Lancaster Kalburnie Gingham 


market make a desirable trim. No. 3 
bone or amber hook. 


Begin work at bottom of back (Figure 1) 
with 44 half knot (h k) stitches; turn and 
work back in same stitch catching both 
loops of the stitch and skipping the knot. 
Entire garment is made with this simple 
but pretty stitch illustrated in Figures 2 and 
3. Work even for 5 rows, then add 13 
stitches for sleeve. Fasten another ball of 
yarn at opposite side and make 13 stitches 
which forms extension for other sleeve, 
Break off this thread and continue work- 
ing with first until work measures about 
16 inches from bottom without stretching. 
Measure work to get exact center in width 
and allow 3 st for back of neck (one on 
each side of center st). Begin side of 
front in next stitch, which is third from 
center. The next 4 rows are narrowed at 
neck by taking 2 loops in one st. The 
sleeve end is to be kept even. Then work 
straight for about 2 in.. Increase 1 st in 


same as jacket, and increase 1 st each end 
each row until there are 7, then work even 
for length desired—model is about 90 
inches; decrease at end same as first. 
Finish with tassel of contrasting color, 
tying with body color. Collar is made of 
medallions of contrasting color; ch 5, join, 
18 t c in chain 5 to form a ring, join, and 
make 9 kn sts—not h k—around, catching 
in each alternate treble; join, ch 3, 2 de 
in free kn of kn st, * ch 5, catch back in 
2a ch to make a picot, ch 1, 3 dc in kn 
st, and repeat around. Break thread. 
When making succeeding medallions, ex- 
cept the first for each piece, join together 
two consecutive picots. Model has 20 me- 
dallions around neck and front, but num- 
ber may vary according to yarn used, Sew 
to edge, allowing picots to extend a trifle 
over edge. Sew around outer edge of 
sleeves. Belt is sewn to jacket, allowing 
fullness for blousing, and sash can either 
cross and tie im back, or be shorter and 
tie on side, as preferred, 


Knot Stiteh (kn st) 


*Draw 


stiteh up on 


hook forming loop % to 


% inch 
through 


long, thread 
loop. Insert 


hook between loop and Figure 2 
thread just drawn 


through; 


draw thread through 
forming 2 sts on hook. 
through 2. sts. 
from "*, This 
forms half knot (h k) 

Figure 1. 

is completed in next 

row by catching up both 

threads at top. of h k 

close to 

P thread through, dc on 

a- Decrease 1 stitch for 4 rows other side of knot. 


Thread 
Repeat 


a « “ Make h 
b-Increase from *, 
c~Sew together 


then again - 


Abbreviations in Cro- 
chet are given on page 


Knot stiteh 


knot. Draw 


k and repeat 
See Figure 2. 
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A Flower Motif of Striking Beauty | 


Roses and Daisies in a Variety of Uses 


The four embroidery designs il- 
lustrated can be adapted to many 
uses. Trace them off on thin bond 
paper and then with a hard pencil 
and carbon paper, that can be 
bought in stationery stores, trans- 
fer the design to the article to be 
embroidered. The petals of the 
large flower are done in the lazy- 
daisy stiteh. The center of the 
roses are French knots, petals 
satin stitch. The lines are drawn 
in the roses to show the direction 
of the stitches. The stem should 
be done in outline stitch with a 
lazy daisy stitch spaced to repre- 
sent thorns. Six-strand embroidery 
cotton would work up well. This 
design would also lend itself to 
wool embroidery. In that case a 
fine yarn about as heavy as Shet- 
land floss would be advisable. 

Three of the styles, 1486, 1564 

Designs by and 1514 are dress patterns. The §& 
Florence Weisskopf other articles are merely sugges- 
tions for placing the embroidery on 
any patterns. The scallops can be 
made by drawing around saucers 
on paper and cutting the material 
from the paper pattern. 


} 
1486—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress, ) 


waist with vest closed at left side, 
one-piece flowing sleeves or _ short 
sleeves with cuffs and one-piece 
gathered skirt. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 
42. Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
or 3% yards 44-inch material with 11 
yards of ribbon for rosettes, 2 yards 
ribbon for belt and 5 yards edging. 


1564—Ladies’ Slip-On Dress with 
collar and sleeves in either of two 
lengths with cuffs. Sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
35, yards 36-inch material or 2% 
yards 54-inch material; with 6 yards 
ribbon and 2 yards binding. 


1514—Ladies’ and Misses’ One-Piece 
Slip, with camisole top. Sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 32, 36 or 40-inch material. 
Width at lower edge for size 36 about 
1% yards. 
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For the 


Necet Girl 
Graduate 


La Tausca Pearls 


J Keyva Indestructible Pearls with white 
8 gold Diamond Clasp encased in grey 
fae velvet jewel box 24 inch graduated $ 25% 


Xf Accompanied hy an. 
© attractive Memory 
Book — for the 
recording of school 
day activities..~- 


At Your Jewel ers 


Yeapin 
oe: sia 


in 5 minutes 


That is all the time it takes to produce 
enough delicious ice cream, wager ice or 
frozen pudding for the whole family in 


ACME 


The 5-Minute Freezer 


Here are some other reasons why the ACME 
Freezer is popular with housewives everywhere. 
The lowest-priced good freezer. Easy operation. 
Uncommon durability — no gears, wheels or 
other complicated parts to wear out or get out 
of order. The sanitary ACME Freezer is easy 
to clean. Saves ice. Light, compact. Every 
ACME Freezer has a blue label, and is fully 
guaranteed. Recipe book free to each purch- 
aser. Sold by hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, use coupon. 


PRICES: 2 quart size, 
eavy tin or galvanized, 
$1.25. 4quartheavytin, 
$2.25; galvanized$2.50. 
Slightly higher in far 
West and Canada. 


upd... Pahang getup gg pies hs ie Bee | 
RITTER CAN & SPECIALTY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. WW 6 
Enclosed find $__ : for = e- Acme Ice Cream Freezer | 


Name _ ] 
Address___ e | 


Woman’s World 


Guarantees for Frances 
(Continued from page 15) 


Still smiling, he beckoned to the 
hovering William and ordered the ecigar- 
tray passed around the table. It was 
even pleasant to consider, as he signed 
the check and lighted his own full- 
flavored Havana, that only the some- 
what disagreeably self-possessed Hem- 
mingway appeared to observe to whom 
they were indebted as they absently 
reached into the tray, all the time hotly 
arguing on. That was the dear old club! 

“Take the Chinese situation !’’—Bill 

MacAvoy—‘We bewail the perfidy of 
Japan! We weep over Shantung” 
Bill, like Jesse, would be rhetorical to 
the last; would some day depart this life 
swathed in a pallid atmosphere of faded 
metaphors. ‘‘Bewail the perfidy of!” 
< “And if, once in a great while, 
we go so far as to take the trouble to 
fortify our arguments by taking a glance 
—just a glance—at a map of the Orient, 
we see an immense buff area in the 
North where Russia was absorbing 
things a little while back, and a big 
yellow empire down south where France 
moved in long ago. We see that Korea 
is green, like Japan. But we don’t see 
any poor, down-trodden Chinese. Why? 
Beeause Britain was too smart to redden 
up the map. She just moved into Peking 
and put Sir Robert Hart in charge of 
the Customs, and took general posses- 
sion. Marked out as the juiciest morsels 
for herself the Canton area and the 
wonderful Yangtze Valley. All you had 
to do to learn where the red ought to be 
on the map was to try to put through 
an American concession in one of those 
regions. Watch the little old British 
Minister stepping lively around Peking! 
See how far you’d get! You’d find every 
path blocked. But, oh, Britain wouldn’t 
steal Chinese territory! No rape of 
Shantung there! None of this dreadful 
Japanese violence! She only took the 
money—that was all! Why, my uncle 
knew a man—” 

Amos found a deep sense of injury 
rising within his breast. Why was it 
that these discussions so often came 
around to a concerted abuse of Eng- 
land? Wasn’t it, after all, propaganda? 

“Take the ease of Thibet !’—Frank 
Hatfield, thus, coming unexpectedly to 
life—‘What is Britain doing in there? 
Colonel Younghusband! Just walked 
in with rifles and artillery, and chased 
the Grand Lama out of the glorious pal- 
ace, and sat down and stayed! With- 
out a by your leave! Apropos of 
nothing whatever! They stayed! Ina 
Chinese protectorate! . . Rape 
of Shantung, my eye!” 

“Look here—!” Amos heard himself 
saying; but nobody looked. 

“The trouble with Britain today’— 
Jesse—‘“is that her whole position is un- 
sound! Her basic position. She points 
with pride to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia and Canada, even to South Africa. 
Very good. But in Egypt, in Syria and 
Persia, in India and Burma, she is im- 
possible. Primitive, sixteenth-century 
conquest of the bloodiest kind. Ugly. 
It’s no good talking liberalis and smiling 
respectably at the modern world with 


all that dirty imperialism back of you. 
And the opium traffic—Gosh! [I tell 
you—” 

Amos really had to shout at this point 
to make himself heard at all. : 

“The trouble with you fellows is that 
you're utterly ineapable of realistic 
thinking. You're incorrigible romanti- 
cists. Yes, you, Jesse! I mean you. 
Why, take Asia Minor alone. Don’t 
you know that Britain would never have 
backed Greece in the march on Angora 
unless France—” 

The mistake Iay in pausing just 
then. Of course the awkward doubt did 
arise that maybe it wasn’t England that 
backed Greece, but even so, he shouldn’t 
have paused. All these fellows made 
mistakes. No mere observer, no busy 
man with important problems of his 
own to ruminate could be expected to 
have all this complicated data, every 
little detail, at the tip of his tongue. 
The spirit was the important thing . . . 
the feeling, whatever one’s underlying 
attitude might be 

But he did, in his uncertainty, pause. 
And, Drake Hemmingway, who hadn’t 
been saying a word, but just turning his 
cigar slowly in his fingers, and taking a 
slow puff or two, and then holding it up 
and looking at it in idle contemplation, 
and then turning it again in his fingers 
—Drake, with that nasty little superior 
smile of his, a faint, subtly ironie little 
smile, shot in this cold sharp question— 

“Bngland backed Greece?” 

Amos was aware of unhappy con- 
fusion in his brain. Just what had 
been back of that campaign in Asia 
Minor? He’d known. He'd read all 
about it in the papers and in the week- 
lies. It was absurd, of course; to pin 
folks down to mere bald fact. He felt 
himself growing red. He mustn’t let 
his temper rise. ‘ 

They were laughing at him, uproar- 
jiously. Fairly turning their guns on 
him. And Hemmingway, who had punc- 
tured him as if he were a toy balloon, 
was smiling a thought more broadly. 
He knew now that he hated that man. 

And yet, and yet more deeply 
than he hated Hemmingway, he hated 
his scorn. In a sense they two stood 
above these others. Ina sense. Really, 
they ought to stand together. For both 
admired England. And so, in his con- 
fusion, he addressed himself to Hem- 
mingway in what he said—or shouted, 
rather—next. In an effort to draw him 
in on the right side. 

“Yes’’—this with tremendous if some- 
what incoherent vigor—‘‘you fellows 
simply can’t think realistically! Take 
the world as it is. Not a pretty place. 
Not at all! <A world of intrigue and 
bloodshed—hbiological competition.” They 
were talking, too, Jesse and Bill and 
Frank; but his lungs were good, and 
he felt that he was holding his own 
very well. For the first time the thought 
arose that they might have been drink- 
ing that bootleggers’ gin. They were so 
excitable. It was too bad. All bright 
fellows. Good enough chaps, really. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Rambler 
Rose 


Embroidery for Jacquettes 


Fagoting 


(Continued from page 26) 


6-23-399. 


Rose linen crash with oyster linen collar and cuffs. 


The three rows of 


stitchery on collar and cuffs are made on the machine with 3 strands black floss on 


top and white sewing cotton won the bobbin, 
stitching is finished fray the linen to the first row of stitching for fringe 
The flowers (rose stitch) have rose 4n center, 


edges to make fringe 1 inch wide. 
light pink around it. 
rose, green, 

6-23-400. 


Leaves are green lazy-daisy. 


Lower tension should be mig After 
rim the 


Two skeins black, 1 each pink, 


Gold colored suiting. ‘The collar, cuffs, belt and front have 2 rows of 


black stitching (% inch apart) made the same as the machine stitching described 


for 6-23-399. 


Fagoting is made between these 2 rows. 
and on the cuffs are outlined with a small buttonhole stitch. 
center are rose, lavender or blue rambler rose. 


The circles down the front 
The flowers in the 
Leaves are green lazy-daisy. 
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40% 


Yes— Absolutely Free 


TT Prove How 
to Restore 


GrayHair 


I Personally request every gray haired per- 
son to write for my patented Free Trial pack- 
age, and let me prove how easily, quickly and 
surely gray, faded or discolored hair can be 
restored to its perfect, natural color. 

This offer would be impossible if I couldn't 
guarantee results. But I perfected my Restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own 
prematurely gray hair, and I know just what 
it will do. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. Doesn’t interfere with shampooing. 
Nothing to wash or rub off. Restored hair per- 
fectly natural in all lights, no streaking or 
discoloration. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the special patented Free Trial package 
which contains a trial bottle of my Restorer and Pall in 
structions for making the convincing test on one lock of 
hair. Indicate color of hair with X. Print name and address 
plainly. If possible, enclose a lock of your hair in your letter. 


Please print your name and address™ "4 
1 


b0590.0 eum Mary T. Goldman, 

ST 23-F Goldman Bidg., st. Pani, stinn, | 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows j 
color of hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium I 
brown...... auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... 

| light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... ; 
I 
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Here it is, Mother 
— just what Baby needs ! 


Av tast, a safe and sensible nurser with a 
pure-gum nipple. Soft as a natural breast. A 
godsend to mothers and to nursing babies. 


Mizpah 


Non-Colic 


( Number 76 

Cannot collapse when child bites 
it because of inside ribs. Safety- 
valve (A-B) acts as vent for easy 
suction and prevents vacuum with 
consequent colic. Shoulder (C) 
snugly fits ANY wide-mouthed 
nursing bottle. 

Nurser, complete 35c. Nipple or 
bottle, separately, 20c each. At 
druggists’ or by mail, postage paid 
byus. Write also for FREE booklet’ 
containing valuable information 
on baby-feeding. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. 
Dept.B 1034 Spring St., Phila. 


“Tame: 
New Way to Maki 
Money at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside Industries, 
has a few openings for new members. Wonderful easy way to earn 
$5, $10 or more every day right in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE book explains how to become a member of Fire- 
side Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorat- 
fing Art Novelties, how lete outfit FREE. Write were 

. 


‘ou get com: 
enclosing 2c. stamp. FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department W-17 
LaGrange, Indiana. 


am eae give Phonographs, Bi 
- Gold Wai ones puverwates ete, 7and fe 

contestants in my contest for 

more presders. Prizes duplicated in, case ae es bay particulars 

‘0 solution is received. Sen ‘0 iswer guick. 

Duane W. Gaylord, $37 §. Dearborn St. Depts 86, Chicago 


Dress Making Lessons FREE 


You can easily learn Dress Designing and Making 
during your spare moments IN TEN WEEKS 
EXPERTS FREQUENTLY EARN Fi ads 


$45.00 to $100.00 a Week Cut and Mail to 


Many Start Parlors in Their it stitute 

Own Homes dies Franklin Ins 

Every sir! and woman should Dept. S-618 
'S) an 

event’) gowns). dressen,; Rochester, N. Y. 

waists, irts, lingerie, Send me AT ONCE, free 


wraps, coats and suits. sample lessons in the 


| Why pay gb foe ? J cies Me here checked: 
FASHION’S 
LAST WORD 


s Price - - $45.0) 
Sock to Make - $9738 
You Can Save - $27.12 MOOR. Test F850 stant vis sis Puacaasis 


Notes for the 
June Bride 


HBP first essential of the wedding 

in good taste is that it be made to 

conform with the family’s finan- 
cial and social status. There is nothing 
more deserving of criticism than an at- 
tempt at such a time to “splurge” be- 
yond one’s means. It is a mistake to 
force formality where informality cus- 
tomarily abides. 

Unless the bride chooses to be quietly 
contracted in a chureh chapel or in the 
clergyman’s home, she is likely to plan 
a home ceremony. She may go to the 
opposite extreme and choose to make her 
wedding a brilliant church ceremony, 
but the average wedding has come to be 
the home ceremony. 

The place of ceremony decided upon, 
the matter of guests presents itself. 
Who shall they be? How many shall 
be bidden? Should one include rela- 
tives seldom seen and sacrifice, for want 
of accommodation, the attendance of 
friends nearer and dearer? 

Should not the wishes of the bride 
and bridegroom dictate entirely this 
matter of guests? The number should, 
of course, be made to conform with the 
eapacity of the home or church, unless 
there is a decision to limit the company 
to a small group. 

Engraved invitations are in the best 
form for the large wedding. Even the 
smallest printing firm carries samples of 
the proper size stationery and script in 
current mode, and will order both the 
invitations and announcements. Should 
the guest company be a limited one, it 
is better for the bride to write an in- 
formal note of invitation to each one 
bidden, or to personally invite him. 
Invitations should be issued three weeks 
before the wedding. While announce- 
ments are not now considered so indis- 
pensable as formerly, it is a favor to 
friends, particularly those at a distance, 
to thus send them news of the event. 

Invitations and -envelopes are en- 
graved upon large, square-folding sheets 
of heavy white stationery. The inner 
envelopes are addressed with only the 
guests’ names. The outer envelopes bear 
both names and _ addresses. When 
daughters of a family are invited they 
are sent one invitation, addressed ‘The 
Misses Blank,’ but sons are each sent a 
separate invitation. 

If guests are invited only to the 
chureh ceremony, reception ecards are 
omitted. Announcements are, of course, 
never sent to wedding guests. It is not 
necessary to send gifts when one is in- 
vited to the church and not to the recep- 
tion. Neither acceptances nor regrets 
are sent in response to invitations. 

Anent the bridal party. <A _ pretty 
sentiment now in mode is for the bride 
to be attended by her mother, the bride- 
groom by his father. Otherwise the 
bridegroom invariably chooses for his 
groomsman his best friend, unless he has 
a brother or other relative particularly 
dear to him. The bride chooses her 
dearest friend for her honor maid or 
matron, in case she does not choose her 
mother or desire a sister to attend. 
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Just a few drops of 
Liquid Marcefle 
combed into the hair. 


And in 20 minutes 


your mirror shows you a new head of hair 
—marcelled and curled as you like it best 


c Marvelous New Spanish Gyuid 
“Makes any hair naturally curly 


1n 20 minutes 


The Spanish Beggar’s 
Priceless Gift 
by Winnifred Ralston 


| ed the day we started to school, 
Charity Winthrop and I were called 
the touseled-hair twins. Our hair simply 
wouldn’t behave. 

The hated name followed us through 
the grades and into boarding school. 
Then Charity’s family moved to Spain 
and I didn’t see her again until last New 
Year’s eve. 

A party of us had gone to the Drake 
Hotel for dinner that night. As usual I 
was terribly embarrassed and ashamed of 
my hair. 

It seemed that everyone had wonderful, 
lustrous, curly hair but me and J felt they 
were all laughing or worse, pitying me 
behind my back. 

On the dance floor I saw a beautiful 
girl dancing with Tom Harvey. Her eye 
caught mine and to my surprise she smiled 
and started toward me, 

I think she had the most beautiful hair 
IT ever saw. My face turned scarlet as I 
compared it mentally with my own. 

It was Charity Winthrop, who once 
had dull, straight hair like mine. 

It had been five long years since I had 
seen her. But I simply couldn’t wait. I 
blurted out —“Charity Winthrop — tell 
me—what miracle has happened to your 
hair ?” 

She smiled and said mysteriously, 
“Come to my room and I will tell you the 
whole story.” 

Charity tells of the beggar’s gift 

pe “The day before I 
left Madrid I stopped 
in the plaza to say 
goodbye to Miguel, the 
beggar. Before I left 
him I pressed a gold 
coin into his palm.” 

“Hija mia,” he said, 
“You have been very 
kind to an old man. 
Digamelo(tell me) seno- 
rita, what it is your 
heart most desires.”’ 

“T laughed at the idea, but said jokingly, 
‘Miguel, my hair is straight and dull, I 
would have it lustrous and curly’.” 

“Oigame, senorita,’ he said—‘‘Many years 
ago—a Castilian prince was wedded to a Moor- 
ish beauty. Her hair was black asa raven’s wing 
and straight as an arrow. Like you, this lady 
wanted Jos pelos rizos (curly hair). Her hus-’ 
band offered thousands of pesos to the man 
who would fulfill her wish. The prize fell to 
Pedro, the droguero. Out of roots and herbs 
he brewed a potion that converted the 
princess’ straight, unruly hair into a glorious 
mass of ringlet curls. 

“Pedro, son of the son of Pedro, has that 
secret today. Years ago I did him a great 
service. Here you will find him, go to him 
and tell your wish.” 

“T called a coche and gave the driver the address 
Miguel had given me. 

“At the door of the apothecary shop, a funny old 
hawknosed Spaniard met me. fuceneered out my 
explanation. When I finished, he bowed and van- 
ished into his store. Presently he returned and 
handed me a bottle. 


“Terribly excited—I could hardly wait until I 
reached home. WhenI was in my room alone, I 


A Matchless Marcelle 


took down my hair and applied the liquid as di- 
rected. In twenty minutes, not one second more, 
the transformation, which you have noted, had 
taken place. 

“Come, Winnifred — 
apply it to your own hair 
and see what it can do for 

Si 

Twenty minutes later 
as I looked into Charity’s 
mirror I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. The im- 
possible had happened. 
My dull, straight hair ~=¥ 
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had wound itself into R 

curling tendrils. My head Br 

was a mass of ringlets and SS 

waves. It shohe with a Lovely Curls 
lustre it never had before. 


You can imagine the amazement of the others in 
the party when I returned to the ballroom. Every- 
body noticed the change. Never did I have such a 
glorious night. Iwas popular. Men clustered 
about me. I had never been so happy. 

The next morning when I awoke, I hardly dared 
look in my mirror, fearing it had all been a dream. 
But it was true—gloriously true. My hair was 
curly and beautiful. 

I asked Charity’s permission to take a sample of 
the Spanish liquid to my cousin at the Century 
Laboratories. For days he worked, analyzing the 
liquid. Finally, he solved the problem, isolated the 
two Spanish herbs, the important ingredients. 

They experimented on fifty women and the re- 
sults were simply astounding. 


Take advantage of their generous trial offer 


I told my cousin I did not want one penny for 
the information I had given him. I insisted, how- 
ever, that he introduce the discovery by selling it 
for a limited time at actual laboratory cost plus 
postage so that as many women as possible could 
take advantage of it. 

No need to undergo the torture and expense of 
the so-called permanent wave, which might even 
destroy your hair. You can have natural curly 
hair intwenty minutes. One application will keep 
your hair beautiful for a week or more. 

Don’t delay another day. For the Century Chem- 
ists guarantee satisfaction or refund your money, 


Free Distribution 
of $3.50 Bottles 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 

We are offering for a 
limited time only, no- 
profit distribution of the 
regular $3.50 size of our # 
Spanish Curling Liquid 

The actual cost of pre- 
paring and compounding 
this Spanish Curling 
Fluid, including bottling, 
packing and shipping is 
$1.87. We have decided 
toship the first bottle to 
each new user at actual 
cost price. 

You do not have to 
send one penny in ad- 
vance. Merely fill gel 
the coupon below—then bale 
pay the postman $1.87 Wavy Bob 
plus the few cents postage, when he delivers 
the liquid. If you are not satisfied in every way, 
even this low laboratory fee will be refunded 
promptly. This opportunity may never appear 
again. Miss Ralston urges that you take advan- 
tage of it at once. 

CENTURY CHEMISTS 

(Originators of the famous 40 minute Beauty Clay) 

Century Bldg.. Chicago 


u 
CENTURY CHEMISTS Dept. 267 
Century Bldg., Chicago A 
Please send me in plain wrapper, by insured 
parcel post, a fullsize $3.50 bottle of Liquid 
Marcelle (Spanish Curling Liquid). I will pay 
postman $1.87, plus afew cents postage, on de- 
livery, with the understanding that if, after a 
five-day trial, I am not elated with the results 
from this magic curling fluid, I may return the 
unused contents in the bottle, and you will im- 
mediately return my money in fall. 


Name 
Street 


7 (Fe OS oe State 

If apt tobe out when postman calls, you may 
enclose $2 with coupon, and Liquid Marcelle wil 
be sent you postpaid. 
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CERTC 


(Surejell) } 


Process for 
fe M ana Gelly 
Makin 


that 
Never 
Jails. 


ee: SR etre ge 

[toe aa o can make perfect 
: * jam or jelly with 

CERTO. Use any 

fresh fruit, canned fruit 

or bottled fruit juice. 


Makes One-Half More 
Than Old Method 
Only one minute’s boiling 
required. Saves all the fla- 
' vor and color of ripe fruit. 
Nojuice is boiled away—cost 
with CERTO 1s less per jar. 
Pure Fruit Product 
Contains no gelatine nor 
preservative. Simply the 
‘jell” property of fruit con- 
centrated. 


Fill your shelves 
This Year 
Everybody likes jam or jelly. 

Have a lot of it available. 
Get Your Recipe Book 
Free copy with every bottle. 
Insist on getting a copy, and 
follow each recipe carefully. 


CERTO is sold by grocers or 
will be sent postpaid with 
Recipe Book for 35 cents. 


Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 
434 East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


In Canada send 40c for trial bottle with 
s recipe book to Douglas Packing Co.,Ltd., 
' d Cobourg, Ont., Can. 


Crushed Strawberry Jam 

For this jam it is necessary that each berry be 
broken up. Therefore, crush about 2 quarts ripe 
berries in separate portions, so that each berry is 
mashed. This allows fruit to quickly absorb the 
sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 level cups 
(2 Ibs.) crushed berries into large kettle, add 7 level 
cups (3 lbs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and while boiling. Boil 
hard for one full minute, remove from fire and stir in 
Vo bottle (scant 14 cup) Certo. From time jam is 
taken off fire allow to stand not over 5 minutes, 
by the clock, before pouring. In the meantime 
skim, andstiroccasionally to cool slightly. Pour 
quickly. If in open glasses paraffin at once. If 
in jars seal at once and invert for 10 minutes to 
sterilize tops. 

Use same recipe for Raspberry, Blackberry 
or Loganberry Jam. 

Be sure to try the “Pineapple and Straw- 
berry Tam’ recipe, page 6 of Recipe Book. 


“I grant you Britain isn’t perfect’’— 
this was certainly his own voice—‘but 
then it’s anything but a perfect world. 
And in the British character you do find 
a sturdy honesty, a clear-headedness, a 
reasonableness - . yes, a reason- 
ableness. Look at South Africa! 
Standing solidly with her conquerors all 
through the war! Look at Botha! Look 
at Smuts! And you ean’t pass so 
lightly over Australia and New Zealand 
and Canada. You ean’t!” They were 
hammering at him, but he was glorioushy 
holding his own. He even shot a mag- 
nanimous little smile—a _ triumphant 
smile—over at Hemmingway. ‘‘They 
stood as a solid British sueecess. The 
success of British reasonableness. And 
if you can show ine anywhere a finer 
demonstration of the innate reasonable- 
ness of the British character than the 
freedom she has just handed to Ire- 
land—” 

The storm broke. They overwhelmed 
him. In the confusion he was aware 
most vividly of the red-faced Bill Mac- 
Avoy pounding at him over the table 
and erying out something about “for 
seven hundred years the Irish people 
have suffered—" And then he saw that 
Hemmingway was laughing cynically. 

It was no good. With a smarting 
sense of injury he drew back into a shell 
of silent dignity. If they wouldn’t, 
couldn’t be fair in argument, why then 
he at least could surrender the field like 
a gentleman. If they chose to exhibit 
themselves as a pack of muckers! 

He lit another cigar. Sat it out, a 
martyr. No use, men couldn’t be ra- 
tional about Ireland. How had Wells 
defined that issue? As ‘tragically in- 
flamed,” wasn’t it? 

They ignored him now, 
on and on and on What the 
devil had Franees said when she tied 
the string on his finger? He thrust the 
hand back into his pocket, rather shame- 
facedly. Nothing very important, of 
course, as compared with the thoughts 
of a busy man. Women were fussy any- 
way. No understanding ‘em. Frances 
now, with her extraordinary moods. 
Those days when she just had to be by 
herself. Frances was still a mighty 
good-looking girl; a bit gone on the 
feminism thing, but attractive. He was 
often proud of her. Why did women 
put such queer emphasis on unimportant 
things, anyway? They weren't prac- 
tical. They just weren’t. There was no 
eivilizing ’em. 


as they talked 


N a way he ought to get back to the 

office. Though it was well to rise 
above all the routine business. Miss 
Weed had been a little fussed up about 
something. 

But he couldn’t go back in this frame 
of mind. The time to meet important 
issues was in the morning, when your 
mind was fresh. A single clean fresh 
decision was easily worth weeks of tired 
muddling around. 

The club was getting on his nerves. 
These poor fish with nothing on earth 
to occupy themselves with but sitting 
around and arguing things they knew 
nothing about. Nothing whatever! 
Ought to get some fresh blood into the 
place. Young men. 

They hardly observed his going. He 
thought it best to slip out quietly. Much 
the most dignified way. 

Outside, he strolled slowly along the 
block toward Times Square. There were 
letters to be signed at the office. But if 
he didn’t appear, Miss Weed would at- 
tend to them. That would be all right. 
And Baker could easily dispose of the 
more important editorial routine. A 
good chap, Baker; excellent as a lieu- 
tenant; rather colorless in personality, 
not a man of temperament and force 
like himself, but just that, a lieutenant. 
Precisely the right assistant for a man 
of ideas, and dreams. And thinking 
this, he wandered on, finally turning 
into a picture house, 

And there he amused himself by hat- 


Guarantees for Frances 


(Continued from page 30) 


ing Drake Hemmingway. Just what 
made him so damn important, anyway? 
Money? If he had to admit that it was 
money you might as well admit that 
civilization was a joke. He began to 
think now of the retorts he might have 
made. What that bird needed, anyway, 
was a good tongue-lashing; by a man 
stronger and quicker-minded than him- 
self. The thing could be done, easily 
enough. He considered calling Frances 
up, and returning to the club for dinner. 
Hemmingway might still be there. 
Frances wouldn't mind. She was al- 
ways sweet about those.things. Yes, 
the club was now like a.morbid-magnet 
drawing him back. A girl in the next 
row glanced back, and he blushed in the 
comforting obseurity and asked himself 
if he could have been thinking aloud. 
That wouldn’t do, of course. Self-con- 
trol was important. 

He fought out quite a battle over that 
matter of dining at home, finally decid- 
ing to doit. After all, however nice she 
might be about such things, it would be 
kinder to go home to Frances. And be- 
sides, he felt. it was, on the whole, the 
more dignified thing to do. Simply rise 
above Hemmingway. Ignore him. And 
so, shortly after six, he picked up a taxi, 
and rode home. 


KE MADE up his mind, riding along, 

that he would put up a cheerful 
front with Frances. She mustn’t see 
that he was a little pulled down. She’d 
humor him, baby him—she always did 
that, charmingly—but it might wear a 
little on her nerves. 

But Frances wasn’t at home. Queer 
thing! He ealled out cheerily as he 
entered the apartment, but heard only 
the echo in reply. The crowded kitchen- 
ette was empty. Dinner was not in 
preparation. The woman who came in 
to get their dinners wasn’t there, even. 
And no note under the door or stuck in 
his mirror or propped up on the table in 
the crowded little living room. Only 
emptiness. 

It was disturbing. Even a thought 
irritating. She shouldn’t leave him flat 
like this. He ealled up the office down- 
stairs. The girl at the switchboard ex- 
plained that she was the evening girl 
and had just come on, but Lucille hadn’ 
said anything about any special mes- 
sages she’d look around 
no, there was nothing. 

He hung the receiver on its hook and 
threw up his hands. Did Frances ex- 
pect him to sit around here alone? Get 
his own dinner? . ~° The red string 
caught his eye, and he tore it off his 
finger; threw it in a corner. For a time 
he paced the living room. Four steps 
one way and four steps the other. She'd 
eall up, of course. She was always 
careful about things. Accurate. Really 
pretty sensible for a woman. 

It was a quarter to seven. 
utes to five . . 

The telephone bell rang. He leaped in 
nervous impatience down the hall. 

A voice said— 

“Mr. Nacy? This is Lucille. I for- 
got to leave word. Mrs. Nacy went out 
in a great hurry about five o’clock. And 
she had me tell your cook not to come. 
She wanted you to come right over to 
the storage warehouse in Newark as 
soon as you—” 

“The storage warehouse?” 

“Yes. She said for you to pick up a 
bite in the station. She tried to eall 
you, but you weren’t at your office, and 
they said you’d left the club.” 

“Thanks !”’ said he, shortly, and hung 
up. 

Women, he reflected angrily, beat all. 
What on earth could Frances be . . .! 
He was seriously inclined to do nothing 
of the sort, though a subtly elusive mem- 
ory-strand was weaving, tantalizingly, 
in and out among his more vivid 
thoughts. Something . . . he hada 
notion to order a taxi and go straight 
down to the club. Order a decent 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Westee Bacon 
does not dare to use it 


Naturally he likes freckles no better than 
anyone else. But he is reser to use Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream for fear the public won’t 
know him without them. 


Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 


This famous cream causes freckles to fade 
gently away while you sleep, giving you a 
clear white complexion. Used the world over 
for 33 years, Cannot grow hair. Obtainable in 
60c and $1 sizes at drug stores. Look for the 


purple and gold package. 
Write for free booklet 


If you value your com lexion and hair, write 
for a copy of ‘‘Beauty Parlor Secrets’’. Gives 
the information that will enable you to enjoy 
at home at little cost the expensive treatments 
of beauty parlors. The Stillman Company, 
12 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
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you can make 
this sweater 


This fashionable sweater 
takes only 3 skeins of Peace 
Dale Iceland at 25¢ ea. Diree- 
tions for knitting sent free, 
Lovely colors—orchid, jade, 
orange, grey, tan, delft 
blue, ete. Specify color 
when ordering. Or send for 
free sample card. so er 
faction guanag teed @ 
year-old New oo iana 
peg 
ept. 1266, adison 
. Ave., New York, 


Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn, We 
train Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
at Dee stem. 
Endorsed by ph 
lished 22 years. 


SOc: 60c 60c $1.20 
10c at 

Ya Bugs DRUGGISTS | “AND. GR GROCERS 
juitoes to sete ita for 

Fleas on pets Special Large Outht 

Chicken Mites, ,Commerci Chemical Co. 


WAR ON FLIES- 


THE 100% INSECT POWDER 


Or Jue.6, 6 1+9°2'8 


The Expectant Mother 


- Advice of Doctors 


HE expectant mother bears a double 

responsibility. Herownhealth, aswell 
as the safety of the tender, growing life 
in her keeping, depends upon the bodily 
care exercised during this period. Not 
only is she burdened with the elimina- 
tion of adouble waste, her own and that 
of the infant, but she must guard against 
constipation which so commonly afflicts 
the expectant mother. 


If the food waste is not regularly and 
thoroughly eliminated, poisons are 
formed, absorbed by the blood and car- 
tied through the system. Asa prominent 
authority states, inevitably these poisons 
affect the cells which provide for the 
unborn baby’s nourishment. 


Laxatives and cathartics are particularly 
to be avoided by the expectant mother, 
for as eminent physicians point out, they 
are likewise absorbed, thus endangering 
the infant, and produce only temporary 
effect at the expense of permanent in- 
jury. No wonder that science has sought 
anewer, better way, After years of study 
there has been found in lubrication a 
means as simple as Nature itself. 


Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft. Thus it is 
easily eliminated. But when you arecone 
stipated there is not enough of Nature’s 
lubricating liquid produced in the bowel 
to keep the food waste soft and mov- 
ing. To find something to take the place 
of this natural lubricant, leading medi- 
cal authorities conducted exhaustive re- 
search. They discovered that the gentle 
lubricant, Nujol, acts like this natural 
lubricant and thus replaces it. 


As Nujol is not a laxative, it cannot 
gripe. It is not a medicine in any sense 
of the word, and like pure water, it is 
harmless and pleasant to take. Unlike 
laxatives, no particle of Nujol is absorb- 
ed into the system and thus it cannot 
affect the infant. Nujol is used in lead- 
ing maternity hospitals throughout the 
world and is widely recommended by 
baby specialists. 

Test Nujol for yourself. For sale by all 
druggists. 


For Constipation 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT, OFF. 


A Lubricant — Not a Laxative 


Nujol, Room 806-H, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
to cover packing and postage, please send mea 
trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, “The 
Expectant and Nursing Mother.” (For booklet 
only check here 0) and send without money.) 
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dinner. And talk up to Hemmingway. 
In this stern mood, he felt, he’d be 
irresistible. 

But he went, after only a few mo- 
ments—as soon as the taxi could get 
around, in fact—to the subway station; 
bolted a sandwich and a cup of coffee at 
the soda fountain on the corner (dread- 
ing, as he did this, the nearly certain 
discomfort that within the next hour or 
so would be spreading from the region 
of his stomach upward toward his 
throat), and dashed for the train ete 
He decided to be very dignified. Quiet, 
of course; kind enough. 

Through the dusky streets he hurried 
to the huge square warehouse. They’d 
never in the world be open at this hour. 
She had overlooked that little practical 
item, of course. He didn’t like to think 
of her waiting around on a street corner 
in Newark. The likeliest thing was that 
they’d miss each other here, too; it would 
run off into one of those eat-tail chases, 
in and out of railway stations, dashing 
about in taxis, waiting wretchedly at 
the wrong spots; finally, all bedraggled 
of spirit, all out of tune, turning up by 
separate routes at the apartment. Yes, 
one of those things! 


UT there were lights in the office at 
the near corner of that huge dim 
building. Frances was in there, talking 
with two men. She came quickly to meet 
him. Not cheerfully, but in one of her 
brisker moods. And not in any degree 
apologetic. If he didn’t watch out he’d 
be sputtering at her. And he mustn’t; 
he must hold to that dignity idea. This 
might have been easier could he have 
swallowed down once and for all the 
taste of the station sandwich. He found 
himself resenting a little her slim, alert 
grace. She really ought to show her 
years a bit. The women were all mixed 
up with the flappers these days. It was 
almost as if she did it to remind him 
of his own increasing weight and sag- 
ging posture. 

“Where on earth have you been this 
afternoon?” she began. 

“Really, my dear,’”’ said he, stiffly. 

“Did you renew the insurance?” 

It was a penetrating question. It 
came shooting into his brain with so 
sharp an impact that his wits were 

“seattered. He tried to collect them, but 


$found it, at the moment, impossible. 


Frances oughtn’t to come at him like 
that . . . almost accusingly, actually 
within the hearing of these men 
that fool string, of course 
snapping at him . . . damn that 
sandwich ! dignity was the 
thing, just as soon as he eould think at 
all . . . what was all this, any- 
WAY 0) ata Pays 

“You haven't,” she said. ‘‘We’re out 
seven or eight thousand dollars. Cost 
double that to replace it.” 

“What are you talking about?” he 
eried, on the verge of nervous anger, 
staring wildly at the walls, the ceiling, 
the floor. 

“The furniture—” 

“What about it?” 

“Burned.” 

“This is a fireproof building.” 

“Tt wasn’t fireproof furniture. Two 
upper floors burned out, partly. They 
brought down what they could. Come 
and see.” 

As if she owned the place she led him 
abruptly out to a courtyard. Lights 
were on here. And sober men and 
women were picking over several heaps 
of junk. There he gazed upon the 
charred wreck of their own grand piano; 
on a few black splinters of mahogany, 
bits of the Persian rugs he admired and 
had so recklessly bought, charred books 
—the Kipling set, the Shakespeare, one 
volume left of his mother’s Browning, 
the Fenellosa volumes on Oriental art, 
water-soaked, a heap of novels and the 
eurrent dramatists, more wrecked fur- 
niture—Irances knew antiques and had 
haunted auctions for years. She'd 
bought wisely, too, and loved her own 


fairly 


things about her. If it hadn’t been that 
she loved still more the brightness of city 
life that one thread might have drawn 
them back to the suburbs and a real 
home with a yard. 

“T’ve thrashed it all over,’ she said 
now, in that crisp voice. ‘There isn’t 
a thing worth carrying away. We may 
as well go back. I’ve waited an hour 
For you; as it 19.4 

She would be practical about it. He 
found himself admiring her cool poise 
almost in the old mood, the mood of 
their first year together. He was any- 
thing but cool himself. He was sinking, 
really. The thing hit straight at his 
character. He felt this, in a confused 
way, and knew unhappily that he was to 
know it more clearly yet before the 
might would pass. He had failed pro- 
foundly. Failed, not through bad luck, 
but because he was that sort of person. 
A failing sort. He seemed to feel that 
he’d known this all along, in a stream 
of half-consciousness that flowed stead- 
ily beneath all his little pretensions, and 
self-deceptions. This really was another 
dreadful mood, one that had to grow 
miserably worse before it could grow 
better . . . He must, even now, keep 
up a bluff, of course. Frances’ tre- 
mendous admiration for him—for his 
position, his friends and all—was a 
great factor in their married life. He 
must respect that, if he could no longer 
respect himself, 

How pretty she was! She walked 
briskly and lightly, a little ahead of him, 
along the platform of the subway train. 
The old tenderness surged up in his 
spirit, poignantly. He saw himself as 
a drifter, slighting his work, babying 
himself, using not half of his native 
power, All their treasures were gone, 
with nothing to show. And they weren't 
putting a cent by. And he wasn’t—oh, it 
was so!—getting younger, or when you 
faced it, getting ahead. And young men, 
vital, eager young men, were crowding 
on. Baker, even. He was crowding 
on, in his quieter way. He would know 
well enough that his chief had been 
lounging at the club. He needn't know, 
though, about the two hours in the pic- 
ture house. No, he needn’t know about 
that. 

Frances said, a thought less briskly, 
but with reserve, this in the tunnel 
train— 

“The office was trying to get you, just 
as I was leaving. Something about an 
English author who was landing—” 

He compressed his lips. So he’d for- 
gotten that, too. A rival doubtless had 
that man captured by now. He’d meant 
to meet the steamer. Of course, that 
was what Miss Weed was after him 
about. 


ATW® that night, an hour or more after 
midnight, he sat, in pajamas, on 
the edge of his bed, head in hands, softly 
groaning. He had struck bottom. The 
mood was what once would have been 
called, back in the days of simple and 
vital religion, conviction of sin. For he 
was picturing now a possible future day 
in which he might drift out of work 
altogether, be without energy or a live- 
lihood ; and he was picturing the woman 
he had loved and wedded living in poy- 
erty or driven into a job of her own. 

“I’m just a talker,’ he groaned. “A 
elub talker. Just what I called them. 
I'm slipping. It’s got to be a fight now. 
Beginning in the morning. Not a damn 
heroic thing about it, but just a mean 
everyday struggle with habit. Stay at 
the office all day. Keep hours. Be 
there, ready for anything. Run a pri- 
vate time clock. Make a new fight 
every’ day.” 

He was too deep in self to hear the 
soft step in the hall. He looked wildly 
up when the door opened. Frances 
stood there, a lovely creature in her 
kimona, pretty little feet in colored 
slippers, her wavy chestnut hair drawn 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The right way to 


clean floors 


There’s nothing like Old 
Dutch Cleanser to keep wood 
and all kinds of floors clean; a 
few strokes make them spick 
and span. 


The secret of its wonderful 
efficiency and great economy 
is due to the character of its 
fine, flaky particles. Made flat- 
shaped by nature, they offer 
more cleaning surface, erasing 
all the dirt, grease, and grime 
without scratching. 


This is the reason why Old 
Dutch does so much with so 
little effort, and why it cleans 
so thoroughly. 


Old Dutch isa naturalcleans- 
er; free from hard, scratchy 
grit which grinds in the dirt 
and scratches the surface. A 
scratched surface quickly col- 
lects dirt and grease, and be- 
comes unsanitary. 


Old Dutch Cleanser contains no 
lye or acids. It cannotinjure the sur- 
face nor harm the hands; it leaves no 
greasy film to collect dust or grime. 


The modern way to clean floors is 
to use a little water and Old Dutch 
Cleanser, a quick and active natural 
cleansing substance. Where too much 
water is used it soaks into the wood 
and warpsit, and gets under the lino- 
leum at the sides and corners, quick- 
ly destroying it. Moreover, the Old 
Dutch way is the easy way; it re- 
duces work because it requires less 
water in cleaning. 


You’ll find the Old Dutch way far 
superior to old methods; in fact mil- 
lions of women use it for all clean- 
ing because of its effective results 
and economy. Floors, walls, sinks, 
kitchen utensils, bathtubs, stoves, 
milk cans, separators, etc., are kept 
shining and sanitary with little work. 


There’s nothing else 
like Old Dutch 
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June Hostess 
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Hereisa 
Suggested Menu 


Fruit Cup 
Jellied Chicken Jewel Salad 
Rolls and Coffee ' 
Nut Frappe or Strawberry Parfait 
and Sponge Cake 
Candies — French Dainties 


Al! these dishes are not only 

beautiful to the eye but 
dainty and delicious to the taste. 
—Other menus may be had for 
the asking. 


J EWEL ‘SALAD 


16 envelope KNOX Sparkling Gelatine 

}o cup cucumber 44 cup mild vinegar 

46 cup canned sliced %3 cup pineapple 
pineapple syrup 

14 cup cold water I tablespoonful of 

4 cup boiling water lemon juice 

l4 cup sugar Few grains of salt 


Pare, chop and drain cucumber. Chop and 
drain pineapple (There should be 4%cup 
of each.) Mix cucumber and pineapple, add 
gelatine, which has been soaked in cold 
water and dissolved in boiling water; add 
remaining ingredients. Turn into large or 
individual molds, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill, Remove from molds to nest of 
lettuce leaves Accompany with mayon- 
naise dressing and any garnish desired. 
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NUT FRAPPE 


Yenvelope KNOX Sparkling Gelatine. 
\4 cup cold water l cup cream or evap- 
2 cup sugar orated milk 
1 cup cooked pine- 34 cup of milk 
apple and straw- 1 cup chopped nuts 
berries White of one egg 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve over hot water. Add dissolved 
gelatine to whipped cream, milk and sugar; 
stir in beaten egg white. When cold, add 
the pineapple and strawberries, which have 
been chopped in small pieces, also the chop- 
ped nuts. Serve ice-cold in sherbet glasses. 
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Mrs. Knox’s book containing recipes 
for over a hundred dainty desserts and 
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back and woven into a thick braid. She 
mustn't see the fright in his eyes. He 
must rise out of it somehow. She 
mustn't know about that. 

“You must get some sleep, dear,” she 
said, gently. “Really . . . we ean’t 
help what’s happened. Only thing’s to 
be sporting about it, and go right along. 
Please go to bed.” 

He knew he was staring at her. Sud- 
denly, overpoweringly, he was all tender- 
ness. Timidly he rose and moved 
toward her and took her in his arms. 
Here was a woman to fight for! . . . 
Forget himself and fight for his woman! 
He knew now, bitterly, almost savagely, 
that it meant fighting all the way, fight- 
ing the world and himself. Barely to 
keep her in the setting she so prettily 
graced would be about all he could do. 
About all he eould do, through these 
grimmer middle years. Yes, he knew 
that now. 


T BREAKFAST she was nearly her 
old self. Though when she spoke 
of running up to Alice’s for dinner she 
hesitated rather oddly, almost elusively. 
Tile noted that; thought about it as he 
swayed from a strap in the subway car, 
bound for the office (early for the office) 
and considered whether there mightn't 
be a faint touch of bravado in it . 
Oh, subconsciously. An effort to seem 
matter-of-fact ; to seem to run along in 
their old pleasant, rather casual, inde- 
pendent way, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Toward noon the thought arose again, 
out of a busy, difficult morning. A 
morning in which certain bitter facts 
had to be met squarely. <A rival house 
had captured that English author. And 
it was hard to impress your readers 
with mere American authors, these days. 
Oh, they read the native men and 
women, but they were curiously shame- 
faced about admitting, even to them- 
selves (never to their reading elubs) 
that American writing could be “good.” 

Baker was depressed about the loss 
of the big talking point in the announce- 
ments of the magazine. Baker got up 
the announcements. Baker, come to 
think of it, did a good many of the im- 
portant things, the things that, put to- 
gether, meant policy, the spirit of the 
organization. And already, this morn- 
ing, it was coming clear that a eonsider- 
able adjustment lay ahead in this little 
matter of their proper work, his and 
Baker's. He mustn’t hurt the boy too 
much, mustn’t damage his earnest spirit, 
but it was part of his big fight, clearly 
enough. 

At noon, when he soberly walked out, 
his brooding thoughts dwelt on that odd 


moment at breakfast. What it eame 
flatly down to was that he hadn’t, for 
years, given Frances his best. And even 
his best wasn’t good enough for that 
girl. Tle didn’t deserve her. His eyes 
filled, there on the street. 

At two he ealled her up, 
desk. 

“Look here, dear,” he said, ‘don’t you 
go running off to Alice’s for dinner, 
Let’s you and me go down to the 
Parisian.” 

She didn’t speak at once, so he rushed 
on with it— 

“Anyhow, I’ve got tickets for Lilliom. 
So you see, youre going batting with 
me.” 

The silence lasted a moment longer, a 
moment during which his pulse, euri- 
ously, beat rather high. Then she said 
—in the pretty voice that had first at- 
tracted him to her (she spoke the lan- 
guage charmingly )— 

“All right, dear. That'll be fun. I'll 
be at the office about five-thirty.” 

One other little scene of importance 
to Amos (but a scene of whieh he was 
never to know) took place that after- 
noon. 

In the extremely Huropean hallway of 
the Café Riche, a French tea room over 
in the sixties near Fifth Avenue, 
Frances Nacy, at four, sat waiting. She 
wore her blue suit with the trimming of 
chinchilla and the close-fitting little 
chinchilla turban with a pretty dash of 
blue. 

Finally he said, studying her— 

“There was something, Franees. I 
take it we’re not dining. Hadn’t you 
better tell me?” 


from his 


Gis inclined her head; then, during a 
long silence, fingered a crust, gazing 
very soberly down at it. TFinally she 
said, with great effort and unsteadily, 
this— 

“George, it’s going to be a pretty hard 
thing to say, but . . . LI ean’t goon.” 

“Well, that’s—” 

“And I’ve got to ask you not to make 
it any harder than it has to be.” 

“You’ve changed, then?” 

She moved her head slowly in ‘the 
negative. “No, George, but . 
her blue eyes filled with tears that at 
last slipped down unheeded on her 
cheeks. 5 sia, DOs DEE are «mie 
words are no good! It’s Amos. He 
: he needs me, George. He needs 
me more than he even knows himself. 
It’s critical. It’s my job. That’s all.” 

“Then,” said he, after the longest 
silence of all “perhaps we’d better part 
now. Before I ‘ say anything.” 

“Yes, George,” said she softly. 

And so they went. 


Willow Creek 


(Conttnued from page 11) 


“T’m telling you I don’t want to be 
buried at all. I want to be burned and 
my ashes seattered to the four winds 
and me free to go all the places I'll 
never get to see, free to have all the 
things I'll never get to have. But, of 
course, when I’m dead you'll bury me. 
You'll decide that that’s the most re- 
spectable way of doing because your 
mother and all the women in your fam- 
ily had it done to them. And, of course, 
I won't be able to stop you. But don’t 
you ever dare to put a rock on my chest 
unless you want to be haunted clear into 
the very hereafter. I want a white 
rose, a lilae, or a little peach tree on my 
grave, with pansies and mignonette and 
for-get-me-nots and myrtle covering 
everything.” 

Charlie Bassett was speechless with 
an emotion that bordered on horror. To 
think that he had lived years. with this 
woman and never learned in all that 
time how she wanted to be_ buried. 
What had got into the Willow Creek 
women anyhow? And what was this 
erazy idea of a cabin in the orchard? 
Was that fearful woman, Rhody, right? 


Did Lucey really want that cabin? And 
in his beautiful orchard? 

Luey had closed her eyes again and 
drifted off in her thoughts to fairy 
shores where Charlie could not follow. 
In nervous discomfort he stared at her 
and waited. But she ignored him. And 
so in desperation and for the first time 
he looked at that wall of pictures. He 
had refused to recognize in any way the 
silly picture cure that had made Lucy’s 
whole sickness so ridiculous. 

He looked resentfully, then curiously ; 
was slowly surprised into really look- 
ing; after that his eyes. kept widening 
and widening. 

Luey heard the ehair beside her bed 
scrape the floor, heard another over- 
turned and opened her eyes just in time 
to see Charlie stumbling toward that 
wall of pictures. 

She watched him. He stood and 
panted before two canvases that hung 
above the boulder fireplace and on a 
level with his eyes. 

“Tt ean’t be—it can’t be—”’ Charlie 
kept saying the words ever and over in 

(Continued on page 35) 
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made from Robinson’s “Patent” Bar- 
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stricken awe—‘“and yet there’s my hill! 
And there’s my orchard in bloom !” 

On all sides were canvases as inter- 
esting, marine scenes, serene mountain 
majesties. But Charlie Bassett had 
never seen the ocean in storm or calm, 
had never seen a mountain. He had 
never loved such things. But his hill in 
the days of harvest! His orchard in 
May’s madness of fragrance and bloom! 

“TLuey—Luecy—Look !” 

“Yes—I know, Charlie. The man 
who painted them ealls one ‘The Golden 
Hill’ and the other just ‘May Day.’ 
I’ve just laid here and lived on them 
two pictures.” 

“But it’s my hill, my orchard!” 

“No, it isn’t your orchard, Charlie. 
Yours looks like that only about a week 
in May. . That orchard’s pretty all the 
time. That hill’s always golden. That’s 
a fairy hill, I expect, and a fairy or- 
chard.” 


HE dumfounded man gazed at her 
stupidly, then back-at the canvases. 
His common sense had balked at all this 
picture talk. He had been angered at 
his wife’s ridiculous carrying on about 
a paper picture. He felt that he had 
been made the laughing stock of the 
town and countryside. Yet the art that 
he had refused to recognize, had scorned 
as a matter beneath all serious con- 
sideration, had made permanent what it 
had taken him years to produce and 
what he could hold for one brief week 
a year. To see that hill so golden every 
autumn, to see those trees mad with 
rosy glory every May he had toiled for 
years and still toiled. Yet the beauty 
that had become a passion was his for 
only a few brief days. This man’s cun- 
ning hands had caught and made his 
own the loveliness that Charlie Bassett 
was powerless to hold except in his 
imagination. And that in poor Charlie’s 
ease was a wholly undeveloped faculty. 
Nobody, not even Lucy, knew what 
that hill, that mass of apple bloom had 
meant to Charlie. He had never told 
her for fear of ridicule. He hadn’t sup- 
posed that any other being could ache 
with the joy of such beauty. And yet 
this painter must have felt the same 
thing, for it was right in his pictures. 
Once caught in the act of dreaming of 
these yearly miracles he had tried to 
tell Lem Cobb about it. Lem was easy 
to talk to about most anything. But 
even Lem hadn’t understood, 
thought likely it was the money worth 
Charlie was thinking about when he 
bragged about his hill and orchard. 
“They’re pretty, aren’t they?” Lucy 
spoke kindly, stirred with sympathy. 
“The man’s going to show the pictures 
off somewheres in Chicago and then he's 
going to sell them.” 


had. 


“Sell them! Sell them! Those two 
pictures?’ Charlie’s voice was raspy 
with excitement. 

“Yes, that’s what he told’ me.” 

“How much does he want?” 

“T heard him say he wanted five hun- 
dred dollars for the two of them,” Lucy 
smiled in pity for his disappointment. 
But— 


“Whe fs he? - Where is he? Get him. 


in here, Lucy.. I’m going to buy those 
two pictures.” 

“You’re going to— 
up. 

“That’s what I said.” 

“But, Charlie, five hundred dollars— 
Why?” 

“Se’s I'll have- something. to look at 
when my day’s work is done. Some- 
thing to believe in and look forward to.” 

It was Lucy’s turn to be amazed at 
this man who was her husband. He had 
actually put into words his hunger for 
beauty, his need of beauty to give him 
faith in life. He had done what she 
had been unable to do. She had lived 


9 


Lucy tried to sit 


with him all these years and never. 


guessed that he, too, wanted something 
else besides good crops and his own way 
about things. She fell back with a gasp 
and listened in a daze to the transaction. 

The artist was as dazed as Lucy. He 
had believed with others that this silent, 
ordinary looking and notoriously rich 
farmer had tilled that hill with such 
religious fervor, had sprayed and 
trimmed his orchard with such loving 
eare merely for money profit. Yet here 
he was buying, without a word of hag- 
gling, two pictures for five hundred dol- 
lars, paying over fifty dollars on the 
spot to clinch the bargain. 


HEN they were alone again Lucy 
turned her head wearily on the 
pillow. 

“Ts that why you didn’t want a cabin 
in the orchard? Because you were 
afraid it would spoil it? Because you 
wanted to keep it looking like that?” 
And she pointed to the picture. 

“Yes—I guess so,” he admitted, 
flushed with a gladness she had not seen 
in his eyes for years. 

For a long time Lucy lay silent. Then 
she spoke slowly. 

“Charlie—do you know why I got 
sick and discouraged?” 

He came to earth and looked at her. 

“Because I didn’t have anything 
pleasant to look at when my work was 
done, nothing to believe in or look for- 
ward to. You had the orchard and that 
hill. But in May I am always in the 
house canning rhubarb, pineapple and 
strawberries ; setting hens and watching 
incubators. I never get a chanee to look 
at or hardly smell that orchard. And 

(Continued on page 36) 


Six New Glass Towels 


For Summer Needlework 


These towels stamped on fine 
equality glass toweling—an excel- 
lent gift for a friend—a dainty 
touch fer your own kitchen. 

Each of the towels is stamped 
flat for embroidery and is 15 by 27 
inches on cotton crash. Price 30c 
apiece or any 3 for T5c. 
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“My BOSS OVEN 
is dependable— 


““My pies are always uniform- 
ly browned both top and bot- 
tom. 


“After all, tempting pastry is 
usually due to right baking. My 
Boss Oven gives me the proper 
degree of even heat that I need. 
And the baking is always in full 
view—I know just when to re- 
move it.” 


. Heat circulates evenly 
throughout the Boss Oven. As- 
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take off surface hair—it gently lifts out 
the roots with the hairs and thus by de- 
vitalizing the growth, destroys it. 
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grant, quick, effective, painless and absolutely 
harmless. It leaves the skin soft and smooth, 
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the forearms and limbs. 
Guaranteed on money back basis. It is 
significant that no other superfluous hair 
specialist offers FREE demonstration treat- 
ments to prove the merits of the preparation. 
By all means, take advantage of my Free 
Demonstration treatment 
offer at my Salon. 
Avoid imitations which stick 
to the skin and are not 
effective. Leading 
Beauty Shops 
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~ wonderfully adherent; two 

other delightful Armand pow- 

; ders; a tiny box of rouge; cold 


re | cream; vanishing cream; tal- Nes 
cum, a little cake of fragrant j= 
ee | soap and the Armand “Creed : 
; of Beauty.” You will love it! 
©, Send for yours to-day. ’ 
ea ARMAND—Des Moines : 


¥ INSTANTANEOUS ~ 
HARMLESS 


The product of 23 years 
study and experiment- 
ation. Do not jeopardize your 
jusing ordinary color restorers. 


TAUSIG’S IMPROVED is certified har 
less to health and hair by eminent living} 
scientists all over the world, : 
Approved by New York City Board of Health.& 
\ Users of Hair Color Restorers and those con-# 
r 4 \templating doing so, send for free treatise—F 


\Restoration of Color of the Hair” Dep. 20 


PRESS COMPANY. 
She tounniier New ton 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME ~ 


you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show fl 
cards at homein yoursparetime. Quickly andi 
» easily learned by our new simple method. No 
canvassing or’ soliciting. _ We show you how, 
guarantee you steady work at home, no matter # 
where youlive, and pay youcasheach week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million 


llars. is 
! 16Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


"COOKS and CANS 


At same time! 


Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
) ONLY $10 complete, 
aj prepaid to your door 
: (west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 


steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO, 
Dept. B-1, Toledo, Ohio 


“Secrets of Canning and 
Cooking” mailed FREE. 
Post-card brings you a copy. 


to You 
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Fashions change, Grandma told her, 
smiling into her hair that was sweeter 
to Grandma than new-mown hay. 

Oh, yes! Yes, indeed yes! There 
was Jane to be glad about! Life— 
hours, days, full years of life ; happiness, 
sorrow; hope and fear, work and the 
ease that follows it; and now, long 
hours of waiting . . But there was 
Jane ;.>. Jane between the smooth 
sheets; Jane drowsy in the warm dark- 
ness; Jane feeling for her hand, the 
hand that had been on the wheel of life 
Lor so Jong. "saa. 

“When I wake up, will it be day 
again, Grandma?” 


“Yes. It will be day—when you wake 
uD: 
“Tell me another story—a_ shivery 


one, or about a prince.” 

“Maybe I’d better smooth your back 
instead. It’s sand-man time,” 

“Well—” said Jane; and the old hand 
would go ecaressingly over the tender 
eurves—up and down, loving, blessing ; 
back and forth, loving, thinking; softer 
and slower, loving . «. . just lov- 
TTS ey es 

Jane . . . little Jane, named after 
her, so like herself , . . Little Jane, 
with life all before her, the same life, 
though so different, going through with 
Ths. Somehow herself, beginning 
again, going on, on . . . What—oh, 
what for little Jane? Those long years 


Wayside Tales 


(Continued from page 5) 


Willow Creek 


ahead, with their pain and their sorrow, 
and their joys that are almost as hard 
to bear! And at the close, so many 
gone, so much to remember, to .. . 
Must Jane . . . Could Jane 


“Grand—ma! Are you there, Grand- 
ma ?”’ 


“Now go to sleep, Baby! Grandma's 
right here!” 

Ah—that was it! Right here! Right 
as and here . . . Because love, 
and this life come from her life—those 
couldn’t stop. Those were like God. 
God’s breath. And you trust God. You 
could trust love. On and on—that was 
the way of it. “A little while, and I am 
with you. . .” A little while here; 
but always God and love with you—on 
and on . . . Oh, good to be old, and 
to have found it out! Oh, good to be 
old, to have Jane, to have come to the 
place where there was only waiting, be- 
fore—before ... 

Grandma’s old eyes looked into the 
darkness beyond Jane’s bed. Grand- 
ma’s pale lips moved. ‘“John—and little 
Emmy and Fred . . . A little while 

” 

She smiled. Such a little while, all 
of it! And they called her old. She 
smiled; it almost seemed as if there 
were a light of dawn, there beyond 
Jane’s bed; and Jane, who was herself, 
somehow in the radiance of it . . . 


(Continued from page 35) 


when that hill is all gold like that I’m 


in the house eanning tomatoes, corn, 
string beans and making pickles... Be- 


sides, with the barn in the way, I never 
could get to see it even if I was to 
climb up attic.” 

Then and only then did Charlie begin 
vaguely to understand Lucy and her 
weird longings. At any rate when 
Rhody met him in town with a “Well, 
Charlie, are you or am I going to get 
Luey her playhouse?’ he explained 
humbly that he was that very day 
breaking ground for Lucy’s new house. 
It was to be, however, more than a 
playhouse. He was putting in a fire- 
place, a bathroom with hot and cold 
water, a good furnace, porches, “and 
the dog-gonedest lot of trimmings them 
picture boys put me on to. They ain’t 
—well—the long and short of it is that 
we're having a pienic. Say, Rhody, I 
ain’t had as much fun or been so ex- 
cited since the children were born.” 

Charlie spent every spare minute with 
Lucy now. Since their last talk he was 
comfortable again. Lucy realized with 
a tired little smile that he came to see 
his pictures as much as he came to see 
her, 

One afternoon standing as usual be- 
fore the canvases he said to his wife: 


“Luey, I won’t mind getting old now. 
I'll always have this to remember and 
to prove that I’d worked and accom- 
plished something in my day.” 

Lucy smiled in sympathy. 

Suddenly her husband turned to her. 

“Lucy! If anything was to happen 
to them pictures, get tore or stolen—or 
anything, could that man do them over 
again?” 

“T expect so,” said Lucy with a queer 
look in her eyes. 2 

And then it all came to Charlie Bas- 
sett. How he had trampled on Lucy's 
picture, that cheap picture that a soap 
firm had given away and yet the picture 
that had meant so much to Lucy that 
she had begged for only that in her de- 
lirium. He had thought all her ravings 
so much nonsense. Yet he knew now 
how much a picture could mean. 

“Lucy, I guess: I’ve been a fool— 
about a lot of things.” 

It was years late in coming, this con- 
fession, and wholly inadequate, but it 
was so unexpected and uttered with 
such abysmal earnestness that Lucy 
laughed like a girl, laughed till she was 
helpless and all tearful and then said: 

“Oh, Charlie, I guess I’ve been one, 
too.” 

(Continued in July Woman’s World) 


Synopsis of Willow Creel 


When Anthony Bruce, the young doctor, 
returned to Willow Creek from over seas 
war service he discovered for the first time 
the beauty and loveliness of Shirley Ann, 
his boyhood chum. But when he told her 
of his love it was only to learn that to her 
in the bitterness of her grief over the loss 
of her soldier brother, life had lost “all 
wonder, all charm, all value.’’ 

Even Lem Cobb, the talkative little gro- 
cer, had noticed the change in Shirley Ann, 
and at the breakfast table in Zebbie Tuc- 
ker’s boarding house Shirley Ann’s grief 
was the subject of sympathetic concern. 

There were Zebbie with her quaint phil- 
osophy and love of the sea, the two sisters 
Caroline and Frances. Everett who taught 
English and mathematics respectively, in 
the village school, Doctor David who had 
spent a lifetime ministering to the sick 
souls as well as bodies of Willow Creek, 
and Jim Judd the local printer and pub- 
lisher of the town’s weekly paper. Even 
Nancy Clancy, the cook, occasionally con- 
tributed her opinions to the subjects un- 
der discussion at table. 

When Jim Judd complained of a dearth 
of news Doctor David told him of Letty 
Wiggins’ new baby, but Jim refused to 
consider anything that happened so fre- 
quently as possessing news value. Even 
the miraculous transformation of Judy 
Wiggins, Letty’s oldest daughter, from 
angular girlhood to beautiful womanhood 
failed to impress the unimaginative Jim. 

But Shirley Ann in her rose garden 


saw and marveled at the sweet dignity 
of this growing girl; heard with wonder 
Judy’s mature comment on her father 
who invariably after attending one of his 
socialistic conventions presented her moth- 
er with a box of chocolates in lieu of the 
pay envelope for which he would not work. 

Then also there are Josephine and Jerry 
Crandon at sixes and sevens because of 
Jerry's joking suggestion that Josephine 
take in washing to supply her need for 
money. And Lucy Bassett whose over- 
wrought’ nerves gave way when her hus- 
band thoughtlessly destroyed an adver- 
tiser’s lithographed picture of a stretch of 
ocean beach where Lucy had spent in 
fancy the leisure moments of her day. And 
Nathan Ward, whose return from overseas 
service brought joy and new hope to the 
whole Ward family. 

Also there was the budding romance of 
Judy Wiggins and Nathan Ward in all the 
delightful stages of exploration and dis- 
covery; and the all but shattered happiness 
of Tom and Rose Hoover which Doctor 
David stumbled upon when he met Tom, 
suitcase in hand, about to run away from 
the troubles he couldn't seem to correct. 
“Things can’t go on like this,’ lamented 
Tom, To which the Doctor replied, “That 
sort of thing doesn’t generally go on more 
than three months. Medicine can help a 
little.” And Tom, boy husband, and pros- 
pective father hastened home to make 
amends for his lack of understanding, 
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Your Wedding Stationery 


should reflect good taste—should accord 
with the latest dictates of the best social 
circles; for everything connected with 
this “‘day of days” should be impressively 
correct. 


If your Invitations, Announcements 
and At Home cards bear the Wiggins 
Stamp of Quality they will possess an air 
of positive correctness, down to the 
smallest detail. Our engraving artists are 
skilled craftsmen who take pride in hay- 
ing their products live up to the Wiggins 
standard of excellence—the Hall-Mark 
of Quality and Good Form since 1857. 


For an advance view of authoritative 
styles in wedding stationery, request our 
free sample portfolio of voguish sug- 
gestions. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


122 South Michigan 
Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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The D-M-C Threads and Braids can be 
procured from all Art Needlework Stores. 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 


- A White Underarm 


will avoid unnecessary embarr- 

assment in this season’s bathing 

costumes. They’re daring and 
~ from Paris. Use 


‘DEL-A-TONE 


A safe and sure preparation for 
the removal of hair from the 
neck, face and underarms. 

It is easy to apply and lea’ 
the skin clear: fim and ere 
fectly smooth, 

Druggists sell Delatone; or 
original 1oz.jar will be mai 

to any address on receipt of $1. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
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For Your Summer Needlework 
You Need 


Woman’s World Library 


of New Designs in 


~ Needlework 


any one of the splendid 
10c books sent postpaid for 10c 
Or all five books postpaid for 50c 


Featuring personal 
Book No. 1 wearing apparel, dress 
trimmings, handkerchiefs, hats, lin- 
gerie, sweaters, Price 10c, postpaid. 


Featuring articles for 
Book No. 2 home decoration, 
luncheon sets, lamp shades, table linens, 


couch covers, sofa pillows, bedroom 
sets. Price 10c, postpaid. 


Featuring a multitude 
Book No. 3 of articles for babies 
and little children—bibs, caps, jackets, 
bootees, yokes, bathrobes, carriage 
robes, Price 10c, postpaid. 


Featuring the 1923 em- 
Book No. 4 broidery primer and 
edgings, insertions, initials, flowers, oil 


cloth sets, table linens. Price 10c, post- 
paid, 

Featuring cross-stitch 
Book No. 5 novelties for every pur- 
pose, slip-on sweaters, Rick-rack and 


crochet, new applique cutwork. Price 
10c, postpaid. 


Beautifully Illustrated 
in Colors 


ORGEOUS colors, grace of line, 

beauty of proportion, characterize 
all of the hundreds of patterns and 
designs shown in the five books of 
Woman’s World Needlework Library. 
Each of these handsome books contains 
24 pages, size 13%x10%4 inches, and is 
printed in four colors on excellent qual- 
ity paper. Pictorially and artistically 
they represent the highest development 
of modern needlework presentation. 
creer by number, a dime will do, Ad- 
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Big Money as 
a Designer= 


Little Secrets That Pay | 
Is it not a wonderful 


record thatof allourgrad- 


uates, not one, has ever | 
been disappointed in j 


seeking profitable em- 
ployment? Take up this 
fascinating work; you need no previous exper- 
ience; learn in a few weeks by the 
PATRICK SYSTEM Exterience 
Experience 
Students do actual work which is sold to the 
trade. Fit yourself to earn $150 to $400 a month. 
Booth, Kan., says: “‘Got a position right 
away in a wholesale house. Now opening my 
own shop.” Miss Rager says: “Through your 
training I am now teaching Millinery in Kansas.” 
ve a splendid position as a trimmer’’ writes 
Major. “‘Earn better than $50 a week at 
home”’ says Miss Nofsinger. PATRICK GRAD- 
UATES wanted every place as trimmers, designers, etc. 
We Pay Your Railway You must come here 


fe to get Personalinstruc- 
Fare to Kansas City. tions in ART-WORK 


SHOP, but we help by paying fare from any place in U.S. 
Please Write Today. S™™'752"4, 


cription of course, interesting pictures, letters from 
— and catalog. Also free booklet “How You 
nm Earn Big Money as a Designer.” Be a first class 


id insure your independence. 
ELEANOR B. PATRICK 
The Patrick School of Millinery and Design 
2703 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Something Different 


(Continued from page 12) 


avalanche of little arms and legs and 
there resounded vigorous and emphatic 
“smacks.” Presently, however, quiet 
was restored by the medium of a sack of 
red peppermints which was always part 
of the ritual of a visit from Granny 
Mason; and the two women were free 
to continue their conversation. 

At the request of her guest, Carey 
produced a cover-all apron and the pro- 
eess of berry-ecanning was resumed. As 
they worked, they talked. At first ques- 
tions about the children and the family’s 
general health and the farm crops and 
the household; and then one of those 
suggestive pauses which like the ealm 
before the storm indicate a neryous ten- 
sion preceding embarrassment. 

The silence was broken by the older 
woman. 

“Where’s Martin?” 

“At Monterey, attendin’ court. 
on the jury. Why?” 

“Oh, I just wondered. How is Mar- 
tin lately? I—is he pretty good to you, 
Carey ?” 

“Good as gold! Me an’ Martin don’t 
never have no trouble, Mammy Mason. 
We’re too busy workin’ fer that. Tryin’ 
to get the mortgage paid off this fall.” 

“Tt’s allus been my experience that it 
don’t pay a wife to get, too busy payin’ 
off mortgages an’ the like—no matter if 
she does have one of these ‘good as gold’ 
men! Even pure gold ’ll tarnish if the 
right things is set agin it.” 

Carey laughed low, musically. “That's 
so, too! But a man with four children 
belongin’ to him is pretty well an- 
chored.” 

“Ropes holdin’ anchors have been 
known to break when too mueh strain 
was put on ’em!” There was some- 
thing ominous about the quiet positive- 
ness of the statement which caught and 
riveted the younger woman's attention, 
although she gave no outward sign. 
Her companion observed her keenly. 

“Just what do you mean?’ ques- 
tioned Carey, and the hand which held 
the strainer trembled slightly. 

A sort of struggle seemed to have 
taken possession of the white-haired 
woman. Her eyes held pity and anguish 
and determination. 

“Carey, ain’t you noticed nor heard 
nothin’ about your Martin an’ my 
Jeanie? Ain’t you seen how frequent 
your husband has occasion to be at our 
place fer one little excuse or another? 
Folks are a-talkin’—an’—an’ they got 
some room to talk! Carey, my daugh- 
ter’s at Monterey this week. I thought 
there must be some special reason for 
her sudden notion to visit Aunt Em 
Barnet down there. An’—an’,” a note 
of defiant motherhood 


He's 


invaded her 
voice, “ny Jeanie’s good as gold, too! 
But, what do you make of it? What 
d’ you do? Whose fault is it?” And 
age with one of its problems unsolved 
turned in hope to youth for the un- 
ravelling. 


HERE’ was no change in Carey 
Mathews’ expression as she faced her 
questioner—other than maybe a deepen- 
ing of the lines between her brows. She 
stooped and lifted the baby from the 
quilt on the floor to her arms and ran 
an exploring finger along the little, sore, 
red gums. Then a sudden gleam of dis- 
covery lit her eyes. 
“Look,” exclaimed the aggrieved wife, 
excitedly, “Bobums has an eye-tooth !” 
“An eye-tooth !” Mrs. Mason repeated 
the words in whole-hearted astonish- 


ment—not at the fact that Bobums had 


an eye-tooth, but that Carey Mathews 
could become interested in so trivial an 
object when it had just been explained 
to her that she was in danger of losing 
her husband as well as her best friend. 
What ailed the woman? Why didn’t 
she cry, or berate one or both of the 
guilty pair, or have hysterics, or any 
one of the numerous things that would 
certainly be more appropriate in the 
circumstances than to talk about teeth? 
It did not oceur to her that at last 


Carey Mathews was living up to the ex- 
pectations of the countryside and doing 
something different. And this was only 
the beginning. 

Old Mrs. Mason took a confused step 
towards the exultant mother, then hesi- 
tated open-mouthed. Carey—snuggling 
a nose into the baby’s neck to make him 
laugh—paid no attention to her. Had 
the woman gone out of her mind? What 
was wrong with her? Had the shock 
been too much for her? The discon- 
certed old mother grasped the younger 
woman’s arm roughly, shaking her to 
attention. 

“Did ye hear what I said to you, 
Carey Mathews—about Martin an’ 
Jeanie? Did ye know it aforehand? 
Can’t ye see the terribleness of it? Or 
don’t ye eare? Or what—what makes 
ye act so foolish?” 

Then, Carey Mathews, holding the 
baby close, answered her quietly. ‘Yes, 
I heard what ye said, and I knew it 
beforehand! It—it ain’t so terrible; in 
fact, it—it’s quite all right. You're 
scared without reason! Of course, your 
Jeanie’s a good girl! Why, ain’t she 
my very best friend, the best woman I 
know? She—she’d do anything for me. 
To tell the truth, she’s doin’ something 
for me now, only we didn’t want every- 
body to know about it. And—and Mar- 
tin—Martin’s all right, too. Why, I’m 
as sure of Martin as I am of—of any- 
thing!” She hesitated awkwardly, then 
placed a comforting arm around the 
older woman’s shoulders. 

Brought right to the point, mayhap 
face to face with the enemy, a good sol- 
dier experiences a certain indifference to 
danger, not for himself alone, but for 
his companions as well—and this feel- 
ing came to Carey Mathews. 


RANNY MASON began to cry 

softly and her relief was expressed 
in halting phrases. “Oh, I’m so glad— 
so glad everything’s all right. Carey, I 
was worried—can’t begin to tell you. 
Some day when little Mary grows up— 
then you'll know. Don’t want to meddle, 
but I love Jeanie an’—an’ Carey, you’re 
just like another daughter to me. An’ 
—an’ I just couldn’t stand to see trouble 
between the two of ye!”” She sobbed un- 
restrainedly. 

“There now, you’re just all worried 
over—over nothin’. You go along home 
with the mail-man as he comes back an’ 
quit your frettin’ an’ have the nicest 
dinner you can cook ready fer Jeanie 
when she comes home!’’ Carey soothed 
her old foster-mother lovingly and felt 
likeea Judas as she did so, for she knew 
that she was lying—deliberately. 

One of the mercies of Life is the 
numbness which tragedy injects into 
the human heart. Pain consorts with 
dread and also accompanies the after- 
math, but a certain deadening ease 
makes the definite travail bearable. 

As soon as her guest was safely home- 
ward bound Carey set the remaining 
berries off the stove to cool—and spoil, 
mayhap; she did not care. In fact, there 
was not anything that mattered except 
that she must think! 

But yes, there was something that 
mattered—four things, really—things of 
flesh and blood. The baby had fallen 
over on his face and was making com- 
plaining, unintelligible noises, and there 
eame little Martin with his bouquet. 
She roused herself wearily to accept the 
flowers and put the baby in his high- 
ehair. Then she ealled the two little 
girls and set out a lunch of bread and 
milk for the children on the kitchen 
table. 

As the mother moved about accus- 
tomed tasks she wondered hazily how 
she could continue when the world about 
her had stopped. 

She tried drearily to think of what 
she should do. What could she do? It 
was all so conflicting. Martin had 
taken her in his arms and kissed her in 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A Mellin’s Food baby 
is a happy, good-natured, 
contented baby,—wnmis- 
takable signs of a satisfy- 


ing, well-balanced diet. 


Let us send you our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants,” and 
a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Do you want --"— 
Mary Ann? : 


She is just a big, fine, darling 
doll every girl’s heart is hungry ¥ 
h for. Mary Ann will come to you’ 
without costing one cent. She wants a 

lay mother to walk with her, sing to ; 
ber when she cries, rock her to slee i 
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Lighter Work— 
Brighter Homes 


O-Cedar Polish when used on your furni- 
ture, floors, linoleum, and woodwork will 
cut your work in half. It will make your 
home furnishings shine with brightness 


and cannot injure the finest finishes, 
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“Cleans As It Polishes” 
Use the O-Cedar Mop for your floors 
—O-Cedar Wax for all waxed surfaces— 
O-Cedar Dusters and dust cloths for 


dusting. 
Always Say “‘O-Cedar” 
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OULDN’T you like to make the best 
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your cake to be certain to take first prize 
at any bazaar or fair? You can do it! [havea re- 
markable method that 40,000 women have pro- 
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Turn Your Skill Into Cash 
Angel Cake, Klondike Cake, Mahogany Cake 
and several other varieties made my way have 
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earn a good income making them for others. One 
earns $34.00 a week. Another made $900.00 in 
her spare time. If you want my secret, either to 


make money or just for the joy of being the best cake 
maker in town, mail coupon or postcard. Particulars free. 
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Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 316, Bay City, Mich. 
Send me free, without obligation, full particu- 
lars about your famous Cake secrets. 
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Unbeatable Exterminator 
GETS every rat where ordinary rat poisons 
fail. The secret is—you vary the bait by 
mixing it witha different food each night. 
Write for free booklet —‘*‘Ending Rats 
and Mice.” 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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the lover-way at the corner of her 
mouth—and then gone to Monterey to 
meet Jeanie. And Jeanie, that friend 
who had aided in every possible emer- 
gency and proved her love for her friend 
in many ways over, had gone to Monte- 
rey to be near Martin. The two 
thoughts were all she seemed able to 
think 4 

An hour later, with the children 
safely in bed for their afternoon nap, 
and unable herself to find a solution, 
Carey Mathews went down on _ her 
knees for help—and it came, clearly, 
miraculously, how she should prove 
these loves. She would be fair, but she 
would see to it that the scales which 
weighed them should be burdened with 
the same balances. 


OR the remainder of the week Carey 

worked frenziedly, an indescribable 
torture digging at her heart. She thought 
many times of Abraham who would have 
sacrificed his son, Isaac, and her heart 
thrilled achingly. The start, she deter- 
mined, should be even, and she spent 
tired hours at the wash-tub, rubbing 
little garments clean of dirt, patching 
them afterwards and ironing until it 
seemed her back would break; then 
sitting and darning four sizes of stock- 
ings, until sometimes far into the night. 

On the day before Martin would come 
home everything was ready. Packed 
and waiting were two old suitcases full 
of clean, neatly folded clothes; on the 
spare-room bed were laid out four com- 
plete little outfits, and gazing at them 
dazedly the mother had a feeling that 
they might be four lifeless little bodies. 
She was so tired that she felt inclined 
to pity herself and to ery, but a sudden 
fierce determination strengthened her 
and she went ahead about the few final 
details of her plan. 

At supper time Carey took especial 
pains to prepare the things that each 
individual child liked best—hot biscuit 
for little Martin, chicken with dump- 
lings for Mary, cake with thick choco- 
late icing for Susan and a bit of gravy 
with mashed potato as a treat for baby 
Bob. And what a feast they had with 
the children all laughing and talking! 
Tf the mother did not eat it passed un- 
noticed, although due note was taken of 
the fact that no one was restrained from 
a second helping. 

All day a huge tub of water had set 
on the back of the kitchen stove and 
the children were anxious for bedtime, 
for that would mean a frolicsome splash- 
ing of water on the kitchen floor. As 
she soaped and rinsed the squirming, 
gleaming, satin-like little bodies, the 
hardness that had eneased her heart all 
day seemed suddenly to dissolve, and 
despite her frantie efforts, tears of suf- 
fering rolled down the mother’s cheeks. 
But the laughing children did not see, 
or if they did, thought it was water that 
splashed down upon them. 

Finally they were in bed, rosy and 
clean and warm, and to Carey Mathews 
as she stood above her children there 
came that pain of possession and separa- 
tion which is the benediction of mother- 
hood. She stooped and kissed each ehild 
twice, 

At daybreak, Martin came home, tired 
from the long trip “up mountain” and 


hungry in anticipation of the warm 
breakfast which Carey would have ready 
for him. But his wife did not have the 
expected hot coffee and bacon and eggs 
waiting; for she was yet in bed—and 
moaning with pain. The children were 
asleep. Martin’s hunger disappeared in 
sudden fright. Carey sick? But Carey 
had never been sick, frail as she looked. 
Anxiously he knelt beside the bed. 

“What's wrong, Carey? You sick? 
Where does it hurt?” <A big rough hand 
brushed the loose hair back from her 
forehead, causing the moan to become 
almost a sob. 

The wife turned her eyes away from 
the alarmed concern in his before she 
answered. Then she placed a fluttering 
hand over her heart. 

“There?” he questioned solicitously. 
“How long’s it been hurtin’ ?” 

“Started yesterday, I—Martin, you 
better take the children over to Granny 
Mason’s. I got their clothes an’ things 
all ready. She'll take care of ’em with 
Jeanie’s help—in fact, Jeanie’d be glad 
to care for ’em herself. She’s allus been 
so good to me. I know she won't mind. 
An’—an’ Martin, if you get a doctor— 
be sure it’s old Dr. Huggins. I won’t 
have any other.” 

It was an unaccustomed hand that 
put the four clean outfits on the children 
when they awoke and prepared them a 
breakfast of scorched cereal and hard 
fried eggs; but presently it was done 
and they were ready to start. They 
came shyly into the room where their 
mother lay in bed to kiss her good-bye, 
the childish delight in the coming trip 
subdued by the frightening sight of 
Mammy—in bed—sick—the darkened 
room! Martin earried the baby, and as 
he bent above his wife there was a queer 
awakened look in his eyes. Hach bash- 
ful little caress carried the mother-heart 
farther down into what seemed a bot- 
tomless pit of distress. 

In his haste to get started and to get 
the doctor, Martin had forgotten his 
tiredness; and if the irony of carrying 
his children to Jeanie Roberts caused 
him any embarrassment, he gave no 
sign, for there was nothing else he could 
do—there was no closer neighbor. 

When the little group had finally 
driven away, Carey Mathews rose and 
made herself some breakfast, smiling 
pityingly at the scorched oatmeal and 
remnants of egg and crust. Then she 
washed her face, got a book she had 
long wanted to read and never could 
find time for, and went back to bed. 


1e WAS almost noon before Martin 
got back, bringing old Dr. Huggins 
with him; but Carey felt a certain satis- 
faction in the knowledge that, at that, he 


had made exceedingly quick time. The 
two men tiptoed into the room. 
“What's wrong, young lady?” it was 


the old doctor’s hearty voice. 

Carey essayed a wan smile. “I— 
don’t know—my heart—” 

“Pshaw! Nothin’ wrong with your 
heart—unless it’s not on the right side,” 
and with the familiarity of an old friend 
he smiled at his own joke. He possessed 
himself of her wrist, and as he counted 
her pulse surveyed her speculatively. 
Then he took her temperature. Then he 
inspected her tongue. Then he sent her 
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husband out of the room for a glass of 
water. 

Martin, when he returned, could con- 
trol his anxiety no longer. ‘‘What— 
what is it, doctor?’ There was an 
echoing fear in the question and Carey 
saw the big muscles in his throat con- 
strict. 

“It’s just what she said,’ the old 
physician told him gravely. ‘“There’s 
something wrong with her heart. But it 
ain’t hopeless. Good eare, plenty of rest, 
the right sort of medicine, all will do 
wonders. The heart’s a funny organ 
anyway; subject to so many different 
influences.” 

For a long time after the doctor had 
departed, Martin sat soberly beside his 
wife’s bed, and Carey could searcely re- 
strain herself from telling him of the 
deception she was practicing along with 
the old doctor’s help. Martin looked so 
worried and anxious and troubled that 
the mother in her rose to the surface 
and she had a desire to comfort him, no 
matter what the result. The house was 
lonesome; they missed the children’s 
noisy presence. But a great deal was in 
the balance, so the woman contented 
herself with slipping a hand within 
that of her husband and telling him re- 
assuringly that already she felt better. 

It was rather a daring thing that she 
had done—sending Martin’s children to 
Jeanie—but it surely was no more than 
fair. If there was nothing more than 
ordinary interest between the two, then 
it did not matter, and Jeanie would be 
glad to assist her. If there was—then 
it was only just that the odds be evened 
up. Carey had been laboring under the 
difficulty of rearing four children and 
maintaining her husband’s affection; 
Jeanie had had no handicap. Now it 
was reversed, and a short time would 
show whether it mattered or not. 


WEEK dragged by—an intermin- 

ably long week to three people. 
Carey insisted that her husband drive 
the ten miles to Jeanie Roberts’ cottage 
every day—to see how the children were 
getting along; and after the first few 
days, the reports he brought back were 
far from satisfying. 

Martin was a trifle reticent about the 
children, and somehow being sent across 
the trail did not afford him quite the 
same pleasure that his voluntary going 
had. Some things, however, revealed 
themselves to the keenly alert instinct 
of the experimenting wife. 

Little Martin, it seemed, was acting 
pretty naughty. Jeanie was not able to 
do much with him! Although when it 
came to the exact description of his bad- 
ness it was rather indeterminate; 
nothing definite, just general incorrigi- 
bility. At this news Carey ventured a 
mild protest in a gentle voice with which 
Martin somewhat gruffly agreed. 

On another occasion Martin had ar- 
rived just in time to hear Jeanie’s voice 
raised in sharp, angry accents to Mary, 
who had confiscated an old piece of pink 
cloth to make a doll’s dress. Striding 
hurriedly towards the voice, the father 
arrived at an instant to behold the 
speaker drop in confusion the slender 
hickory switch which she held in her 
hand. Mary had run to him, sobbing 
softly that she did not mean to be bad. 

There was something different about 
Jeanie these days. She had somehow 
lost the air of chic neatness and rather 
well-groomed smartness which had lately 
elung to her. And one day when he hap- 
pened upon her at an early hour of the 
morning and found her hopelessly  slip- 
shod as to raiment, she had flushed 
angrily and, close to tears, said defiantly 
that “she didn’t see how a woman with 
four kids to dress and feed ever did get 
anything else done!” 

Martin was mildly annoyed—annoyed 
at himself, annoyed at Jeanie. There 
had never been anything definitely dis- 
loyal against Carey on the part of either 
of them, and Martin seized on that fact 


now with a feeling of relieved satisfae- 
tion. Jeanie had been kind to him in 
little ways which Carey had not found 
time for; friendly ways, which he had 
liked and been grateful for—and_ be- 
tween them there had been a tacit, 
understanding silence. Friendship ! 
Nothing more? Well, maybe admiring 
friendship. But admiration is a greedy, 
physical thing that must be constantly 
fed, else it starves. And so after a 
little, Martin was able to feel even 
kindly amused at the futile efforts which 
Jeanie made to manage the children, 
and looked forward anxiously to the day 
when the quiet peace of his own house- 
hold would be restored. 


AREY was regaining her strength 

quickly and the second week found 
her upinachair. Several things tended 
towards a rapid recovery, chief among 
which was the fact that she was having 
difficulty persuading Martin to make the 
daily trip across mountain to the 
Roberts’ cottage. For a few days she 
was able to overcome his reluctance, 
but finally came the day when he flatly 
refused to go, giving as excuse that he 
would rather have the extra time with 
her. And then—Carey Mathews’ heart 
became entirely well, and as proof there- 
of she walked out to the little gate with 
her husband when he started to his 
work in the fields. 

It was close to noon when Jim Dar- 
rows’ boy, Carl, rode up to the back 
door to tell Carey that baby Bob was 
sick and that she would have to come to 
the Roberts’ at once. , For an instant 
the mother’s heart ceased beating; then 
dimly, vaguely through her fright she 
had vision of a directing Power. She 
sent the boy, Carl, to summon Martin 
from the field. In fifteen minutes he 
was home—to find Carey dressed in her 
shabby bonnet and shabbier cape anx- 
lously awaiting him. 

“Martin—little Bob—” 

“But, you can’t, Carey! You’re not 
strong enough! You ain't been out of 
bed a week and I ain’t goin’ to stand 
for any back-sets. You mean too much 
to me, Honey, an’ I ean’t let you risk 
yourself. I'll go right straight an’ bring 
Bobums home.” 

“But he might not be able to move! 
I’m all right. It won’t hurt me any. 
I won’t get excited or—or anything. 
Please, Martin—don’t argue or—or 
fuss; that’d be harder on me than the 
trip!” 

But Martin, busily engaged in chang- 
ing his boots, shook his head deter- 
minedly ; and with a heart of lead the 
worried mother wondered if the Power 
was punishing instead of aiding her. 
The thought brought a real weakness, 
and panting slightly she leaned against 
a chair; all of which was duly noticed 
by Martin. 

A feeling of exasperation rose within 
her. Was she to be forced to tell this 
man that she had been deceiving him— 
that she was not and never had been ill 
—that she had been jealous and doubted 
him, whether justly or not, and that she 
had deliberately sent his children to her 
whom she suspected? Whether her 
doubts were with foundation or not, 
Martin would then have the upper hand. 
The wife and the mother in her fought 
furiously. 

Then a shadow appeared in the little 
doorway. The doctor! Heaven-sent! 
Carey implored him frantically. 

“Oh, Dr. Huggins, Bobbie is sick, and 

and I want to go! And Martin won’t 
let me—'fraid it'll hurt me. Tell him 
that I’m better now; that I'll be all 
right. I—just got to go!’ There was 
dry-eyed intenseness in the words. 

Martin spoke. ‘Don’t let her work 
on your sympathies, Doctor. Anybody 
eould tell by lookin’ at her that she 
ain't able to make that trip. And—and 
I can’t afford to risk her. Place around 
here’s been like a grave-yard anyhow, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Woman’s World 


Mrs. Sandman’s Pie 


. WAS a bright morning in Mrs. Sandman’s 
kitchen. The sun shone on the floor, and the 


little window curtains danced in the breeze. Mrs. 

Sandman, in a yellow dress and white cap and 

apron, was just taking a big, beautiful peach pie 
out of the brick oven. 

“There,” she said, as she put it on the window sill to 
cool. “The Sandman will like that, when he comes back 
from Poppyflower Mountain, with his bag of new sand.” 

She patted the pie gently, with her plump hand. As 
she did that, she heard a little rustling in the grass out- 
side the window. She looked down, and there were the 
Animal children. There were four of them; the baby 
bunny, the twin squirrels, and the wild kitten; and they 
were all staring up at Mrs. Sandman, with their bright 
eves. 


She shook her finger at them, hard. “Now, you run 


away!" she said. ‘Don’t you steal my big, beautiful 
peach pie!’ 
The four little animals whisked their tails and ran 


away, and Mrs. Sandman lay down on her bed to take a 
nap 

When she woke up, she thought, “Dearie me, it is ten 
o'clock, and the Sandman ought to be home from Poppy- 
flower Mountain, with his bag of new sand. I will hurry 
to the kitchen, and set the pie on the table, for his lunch.” 

So she hurried to the kitchen; but when she got there 
the pie was gone. She looked out of the window, and 
saw tracks, where the Animal children had been. 

Mrs. Sandman put on her bonnet and her red shawl 
and went out to ask the mothers of the Animal children 
to send them right over to her house, a thing they 
readily agreed to do. 

Then Mrs. Sandman sat down in a rocking chair on 
the poreh, to wait for her company. After a while she 
heard a little scurrying in the grass, and there they were, 
all four of them, 


‘ Now you run 


away,"’ she said 


**So,”’ 
beautiful peach pie!” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Sandman, we didn’t,” replied the Animal 
children, all together, shaking their little furry heads. 


said Mrs. Sandman. “You raseals stole my big, 


“What?” scolded Mrs. Sandman. “Are you going to 
make it worse by telling me a bad, bad lie? Of course 
you stole it. I heard you, under the window.” 

“We were going to steal it,” said the baby bunny, “but 
we could not reach it, so we decided that it was better 
not to steal it, anyway, and we were sorry we were bad, 
and we all went home!” 

“Tut, tut,” Mrs. Sandman said to them, peering over 
her big spectacles. “TI will not believe a word of that! 
[ heard you whispering, the pie is gone, and you must 
have taken it! Come, I am going to shut you up in my 
deep, dark vegetable closet, till you tell me the truth.” 

The Animal children all began to ery, but Mrs. Sand- 
man took them into the house and opened the door of the 
dark closet. They hopped sadly in, one by one; and then 
she locked the door and put the key in her pocket. 

“Dear me,” she said. “It is eleven o’clock. What has 
happened to the Sandman?” 

She tooked out of the back door, and there he was, 
hoeing the garden. 

“Hello!’ she ealled. “When did you get back?” 

“When you were asleep,” he told her, “I was very 
careful and quiet, not to wake you up.” 


“Come in,’ said Mrs. Sandman. “I have a big dis- 
appointment, and some bad news for you!” 

The Sandman dropped his hoe and came in, looking 
very scared. 

“T made you a big, beautiful peach pie,” said his wife. 
“IT put it on the window sill to cool, and the Animal 
children stole it and ate it up.” ‘ 

The Sandman looked ashamed. ‘They didn’t!” he told 
her. “I did! I came home, and I was so hungry, from 
scrambling over the rocks on Poppyflower Mountain, that 
I thought I would like my lunch early. So I ate the pie, 
and washed the dish, and put it back in the blue cup- 
board.” 

“Oh, merey me!” eried Mrs. Sandman. “And I have 
locked those poor little Animal children up in my deep, 
dark vegetable closet. Just hear them crying!” 

So she and the Sandman ran as fast as they could to 
unlock the door. The four little creatures hopped slowly 
out. Their furry noses were wet with tears, they held 
their paws over their eyes, and they smelled of onions. 
Mr. Sandman sat right down in the big blue rocking 
chair, and took the twin squirrels in his lap. Mrs. Sand- 
man sat down in the big, yellow rocking chair, and took 
the baby bunny and the wild kitten on her lap. And 
they rocked the Animal children, and begged their pardon 
many, many times; and when they went home they gave 
them each a wonderful big pink sugar plum, wrapped up 
in silver paper. 


’ 


Peter Prue and the 
Paddyfoot Pets 


June Night 


We heard the fairies knocking 
At the bolted door. 

“Let us in!” they softly cried; 
“We will not ask for more!” 


We tiptoed very gently 
And slipped the bolt away. 

The heavy door swung creaking back; 
The fairies, where were they? 


The moon was like a whisper, 
The path was still and white; 

We saw no Little People there 
To mock us, in the night; 


We shut the door and locked it 
And hurried back to bed. 

But then we heard their cry again; 
“Come; let us in!” they said. 


Idle-Paws and I-Did-It 


T WAS a fine, fine morning in May, and a little 
boy named Marko was sitting with his mother on 
a porch. The mother was sewing; her pretty 
hands moved back and forth busily, over a piece 
of blue cloth. 
A man in a torn straw hat was cutting the grass with 
a shining scythe. Cook was making a raisin layer cake. 
Everyone was working but Marko, and he was saying, 
“T haven’t got anything to do!” 
“Build a tower with your blocks,” his mother told 
him. 
“Oh no, no, no!” whined Marko. 
that.” 
His mother thought a minute. Then she said, “Take 
your spade and work in the garden, I am sure that you 


“T do not want to do 


will find some weeds that need to be dug out, so that the 
Carrot, People may grow.” 

“No!” sulked Marko. “I do not want to do anything 
at all.” 

He had a scowl on his face. He walked down toward 
the gate, and went along the little path that led to the 
Green Woods. All of a sudden there was a rush of big 
wings in the air, and right beside him appeared a large, 
fluffy owl. 

“Good morning, little Idle-Paws,” it said. 

“That is not my name!” answered Marko, quite angry. 

“Oh, yes it*is,” laughed the owl. “But never mind! 
Take hold of my wing, and come right along with me. 
I will show you some fine sights.” 

They came to the edge of the Little Green Woods, 
where the shade was cool and deep. Flowers grew every- 
where; the tiny brook was rushing along as though it 
were afraid it would be late to school. 

In a hawthorn bush a little bird was singing very loud. 
It lifted its wee head high, and fluffed itself up into a fat 
ball. A gay song came from its throat. 

The owl looked up at it. “Why are you making that 
happy noise?” it asked. 

“Because I have’ made this beautiful nest for my 
babies,” the little bird answered. “Just see, is it not cozy, 
and round, and neatly woven? I did it! I did it! It 
makes me very glad, that I could do so fine a thing.” 

“Tt is a lovely nest,” said the owl kindly. “Good-bye, 
little I-Did-It.” 

They walked through the fern, and soon they came to a 
wood spider, sitting alone in the sun. She was a funny 
little old lady, with spectacles. ‘Good morning!” said 
the owl. ‘We came to ask what you are looking at.” 

“At the web that I have made,” was the answer. “See 
it shining there, as fine as the queen’s lace veil. I worked 
very carefully, and there it is. I did it! I did it!” 

“It is a very pretty silver web,” the owl told the spider, 
“It is beautifully made, and it shines like a wing. Good- 
bye, Mrs. I-Did-It !” 

Marko had not spoken at all, but now he said, “What 
is that over there by the brook?” 

“Tt is Mr. Beaver’s dam,” said the owi. 

They went close and looked; there were a great many 
branches woven tightly together. Mr. Beaver put his 
funny head out of the water and looked at them. 

“We were thinking what a fine dam this is,” the owl 
told him. 

“T did it!” snuffled Mr. Beaver, sneezing water from 
his black nose. And he came up on the land and looked 
at it, too. 

Marko pulled at the owl's wing. 
he said. 


“I want to go home!” 


“Take hold of my wing and come along” 


“Very well, little Idle-Paws,” replied the owL 

“That is not my name!’ Marko eried, very loud. And 
he let go of the owl’s wing and began to run. Out of the 
woods, along the path, all the way to his own front porch ! 

His mother was still sewing there. She looked up and 
smiled at him. 

“The man is through cutting the grass,” said Marko. 
“I think I want to rake it up into a pile, to dry.” 

“Very well,” replied his mother. ‘That will be nice.” 

So Marko raked and raked, and piled and piled, and 
the grass smelled sweet, and the sun shone bright, and all 
the world said that it was a fine May morning. And way 
off in the heart of Little Green Woods the owl hooted : 

“Little Idle-Paws has got a new name! Little Idle- 
Paws has got a new name!” 
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ABLAC} 


Face Powper 


The subtle perfume of Lablache recalls 
grandmother’s garden of old - fashioned 
flowers at dusk of a perfect day in June. 
Lablache is chosen by women of all ages 
fox. its purity, fragrance 

and clinging softness. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 
50c'a box 


of druggists or 
by mail 


Send 10 cts. for 
Sample Box 

BEN. LEVY CO. \ 

French Perfumers. Dept.49 * 

125 Kingston St., Boston. Mass. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE $25 TO $50 A WEEK REPRESENTING CLOWS 
Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill—for men, 
women, children. Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win. 
Free book ‘‘How to Start’’ tells the story. George Clows 
Co, Desk 30, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS—$6.00 TO $12.00 A DAY CAN BE MADE 
easily. 250 lightweight, fast-selling, popular priced neces- 
sities, food flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. 
Agent’s outfit given. Write today—quick—now. American 
Products Co., 8490 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AGENTS CAN MAKE $40 A WEEK SELLING GUAR- 
anteed hosiery for men, women and children. Must 
give satisfaction or replaced free. Write for sample out- 
fit. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 188, Dayton, Ohio. 
REPRESENTATIVES. PLEASANT SUMMER WORK 
with beautiful line. Permanent chance. Guaranteed 
profits. Samples cost you nothing if you qualify, God- 
dard Rubber Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


AGENTS—NEW DISCOVERY MAKES ALL JELLY 
“Jell.’’ Big profits, constant repeater. Sample free. 
Joy-Jel Company, 820 Grand, St. Joseph, Mo. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS AS OUR SOLE 
agent, selling 100 famous home products. All or spare 
time. Dr. Blair Laboratories, Dept. 528, Lynchburg, Va. 


AGENTS—SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Sample. Write 
today. Sanford Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 3. 


MAKE BIG MONEY—SELLS LIKE WILDFIRE— 
Klean-Rite, Magic Washing Compound. Sample Package 
Free. Bestever Prod. Co., 1945-P Irving Park, Chicago. 


MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING DELICIOUS PUDDINGS, 
polishing cloth, stain remover, 100 other tiptop sellers. 
Equipment given. Write. Newton Co., 1 Main, Newark, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


LOOK! MEN—WOMEN, 18 UP. U. S. GOVERNMENT 
Jobs. $1140-$1800. List positions obtainable—free. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. S. 50, Rochester, N. Y. 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS. GIRLS 17 TO 60, WILL- 
ing to accept Government Positions, $117-$190, station- 
ary or traveling, write Mr. Ozment, 105, St. Lovis, 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LOOMS—ONLY {$9.90—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
rugs, carpets, portieres, ete., at home; from rags and 
waste material. Weavers are rushed with orders. Send 
for free loom book. It tells all about the weaving business 
and our wonderful $9.90 and other low-priced, easily- 
operated looms. Union Loom Works, 226 Factory St., 


» N. Y. 


A $500 CASH PRIZE IS OFFERED TO THE WRITER 
of the best second verse for our future song release 
“Where is Your Smile.’’ Those wishing to compete may 
Teceive a free copy of song and rules of contest by ad- 

, Handy Bros. Music Co., 2573 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE KODAK FILM 
developed for 5c; prints 3c each. Over-night service. 
Get a FREE AUTO. Ask for details. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 210 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


STAMPED HOUSEHOLD LINENS. HEMSTITCHING, 
Pleatings, Buttons, etc., Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Commission for selling. Garfield Hemstitching Shop, 
Dept. 5, 3340 W. Madison St., Chicago, Dl. 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. SEND 
model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable nature, 
free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
vie J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


IES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING. TATTING, 

aprons and caps. Patterns and plans 35c. Send 

remittance now. Returned if desired. Kenwood Pattern 
Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED: WOMEN TO DO FANCY WORK AT HOME. 
Spare hours. Material furnished. Good pay. Stamped 
envelope brings particulars. Underwood Art Goods Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


KODAK FILMS—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: YOUR 
next kodak film developed 5c—prints 2c each. Moser & 
Son, 1900 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 


WOMEN—GIRLS. LEARN GOWN MAKING. DRESS 
Better—half cost. Fascinating. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. S, 502, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS, DESIGNS. 
For prompt, personal, expert service address Lester Sar- 
gent, 5 524 10th St., Washington, D. C. 


“DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING MASTERED IN 60 
hours with 8 keys; guaranteed; diploma.’’ International 
Bookkeeping Institute, Dept., 18, Springfield, Mo. 


FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 DELUXE PRINTS 25c OR 


6 prints from negatives 15c. ‘Trial offer. Pasco Phot 
Laboratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. : 
SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 


way. Write me. Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, Iowa. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, PATENTED OR 
unpatented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 109, St. Louis, Mo. 


Something Different 


(Continued from page 39) 


with Carey not able to go and the chil- 
dren away. I’m anxious to get th’ little 
rascals home and this'll be a_ good 
chance. There’s a woman down to 
Pleasants I can get to come and stay 
and do the work for a while till my wife 
gets clear well, and then I’m goin’ to 
take her up to the city on a honeymoon 
so as she can buy herself some riggin’s.” 

The old doctor nodded his head affirm- 
atively and Carey Mathew’s eyes regis- 
tered despair. 

“That's a good plan,”’ spoke the healer 
of hearts slowly. ‘As for the trip 
across mountain—that won't be neces- 
sary for either one of you—because—” 

“Why?” this sharply, quickly from 
the two most concerned. 

“Because I got your whole bloomin’ 
family outside in my surry now!” The 
old doctor laughed quietly at his little 
bomb, then slipped out the open door. 

Sereams of delight, flying legs and 
arms, tears and hugs and unintelligible 
chatterings combined with the strenuous 
caresses. Then the doctor re-appeared 
with the baby, who added to the general 
din by a lusty wail which scarcely be- 
tokened illness. 

As she received the baby into her 
arms, Carey scrutinized him anxiously 
with the practiced eye of motherhood. 

“What's wrong with him, Doctor?” 
it was a concerned father who spoke. 

“Nothing,” reassured the old practi- 
tioner simply. “He’s got a little 
breakin’ out on account of his teethin’, 
but’’—here he broke off to laugh heartily 
—‘“that fool woman over there,” he mo- 
tioned with his thumb towards Jeanie 
Roberts’ cottage, “her ma went down to 
Pleasants and left her with the children 
for a couple of days and she thought 
Bobbie was breakin’ out with small-pox ; 
so she fastened the young *uns all up 
in the house and went out to the barn 
and stayed till I could get there—secared 
to death !” 

shared 


IAN bere aha 
Carey Mathews gasped, and her 


heart went out in pity to her friend. 
She surveyed her children earnestly— 
ill-kempt, unwashed, unmended little 
group! But it aroused no feeling of 
triumph in the mother heart. How 
Jeanie must have suffered! Her friend! 
She went into the bedroom. When she 
returned she held a parcel in her hands. 
Martin would have been astonished 
could he have seen the contents. for it 
was a_gaudily painted handmirror 
which he had given Carey during their 
sweetheart days, and the only thing she 
possessed that Jeanie Roberts had ever 
wished for. 

She extended the little package awk- 
wardly to the doctor. 

“Would you mind stopping 
back and leaving this with Jeanie? It 
—it’s just a little gift for her! Of 
course, it couldn’t begin to repay her 
for what she’s done for me; but you tell 
her how I appreciated it, won’t you, an’ 
that I’m comin’ over for a little visit 
real soon, an’ then IJ’ll thank her my- 
self!” 

Then Carey turned away to put the 
baby in his high-chair and set out a 
lunch of bread and milk for the children 
and put the big tub of water on the 
back of the kitchen stove, and sort the 
pile of soiled garments for washing, as 
well as begin preparations for a supper 
of—hot biscuit for little Martin, chicken 
with dumplings for Mary, cake with 
thick chocolate icing for Susan, and a 
bit of gravy with mashed potato for 
Bob. But this feast had an added deli- 
eacy: cherry pie with thick, yellow 
eream—for Martin. 

For thirty odd years, those who knew 
her had expected Carey Mathews to do 
something different, and when it finally 
did come, it was such a tremendously Dig 
thing that few realized she had done it 
at all—that being the principal trouble 
with real things; they are so quietly 
simple that they are likely to lay right 
at your feet while you are looking 
among the stars. 
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THE MOST SENSATIONAL 
PEARL OFFER EVER MADE? 


Our Paris representative bought ten pocoeaae strands of 
genuine Alpha pearls, taking advantage of the European 
money market enabling us to make this sensational offer. 

Genuine Alpha pearls are known all over the world for that 
beautiful opalescent shade found only in pearls of highest 
grade. Alpha pearls are matched and graduated by experts 
strung on highest grade silk floss and fitted with soli gold 
spring ring safety catches; length 24 inches. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Just send your name and address—no money—and we’ Il 
send this genuine Alpha pear! necklace on 10 days’ trial. 
Pay your postman $1.00 on delivery. Test the pearls —show 
them to your friends, then if you are not convinced of their 
cualityian d low price, send them back and we will refund 
your deposit. If on hap them, pay only $1.00 a month un- 
til Gs Ruave) pass 

[pha reene of this ian cannot be purchased in 
any monet ntore forlessthan $25. 


NO PAPERS TO SIGN 
There are no strings attached to this _offer—no embar: 
sing questions toanswer. WE TRUST YOU. Simply send 
us your name and address today and the pearls come to you 
for 10 10 days’ trial. 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee genuine Alpha ss to be indestructible, 
= they will not peel, crack or change their color. © guar- 
antee that they will give a lifetime of satisfactory service. 


ROSGREN EXPORT COMPANY 
76 Lorsch Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Child Training 


Now for the first time Chere 
is a scientific method i 


child training, founded an 
pie puperlen that confidence is the 

basis of control. This new system 
shows you how in your own home to 
correct the €ause of disobedience, 
wilfulness, untruthfulness and other 
dangerous habits which, if not prop= 
erly remedied, lead to dire conse- 
quences. The trouble in most cases 
now fs that children are punished or 
scolded for what they do. The new 
method removes the cause--not 
by punishment_or scolding but by 
confidence and cooperation alone 
lines which are amazingly easy for 
any parent to instantly apply. 

H This new system, which has been put 
Highest Endor sements into the form of an illustrated Course 
os ared Maesahy for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 

immediate results for the thousands of parents 
tf all parts of the'world. It is also en- 
ipo byteading educators. It covers 
es fro! to eighteen years, 


**New Methods E 

iE Child Train- 
*’ js the title 
“describes this 


he Boo 


new system 
the Parents eee ee 
— today and the boo! 
Bree Dae lo it now as _ this announce~ 
't may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 796 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Hain COLOR RESTORER 
(NoT A DYE) 

AT ALL GOOD DRUG STORES —75¢ 

Rooke gee BIVENS 


THE HESSIG « “EUS Ct CHEMISTS 


30) Days Free Trial 
sojent fom 44, Suvies, cols 


Geltvered fae on approval, express prepaid, at 
Wo Months Prices. to! cap Gasily Save Fidto re to $25. 
if_ desired. Parents 
oiten advance first 
Morsths Isto can earn smal] payments. 


aoe lamps, horns, equipment at 
Tires = if usual prices. Send io Money. 
Tites: for our marvelous prices and terms. 


Cc vite us 
Mead oro°. sempany Ba. NU 
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SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
20 Pepular Breeds—40,000 weekly. 


Live delivery guaranteed—prepaid to your door. 

list and new catalog full of:useful information as 
FREE. Our$50,000 plant is back of areey order sent us. 
Thornwood Poultry Vards, Dopt. 8, Crandall, ind. 


BABY CHICKS. From select Pure Bred 
Flocks of leading varieties 
Heay 


layers. Postpaid. 100 per cent live 
guaranteed. Prices Moderate. Bank 
Reference. New, free Catalog ready. 
Colonial Poul. Farms, Box W, Zeeland, Mich. 


New Methods in[ 
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“For Women Girls and ‘Boys 
Midget $3=° 

OR Summer Time and All the 

- Time—a sturdy, dependable 
~paod- looking, Ingersoll Midget, 


With a Radiolite dial that tells-~ 
time in the dark, $4.25 


You can buyall the material fora compitte home 
direct from the manufacturer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 
Price quoted includes all lumber cut to fit,windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, na 
lath, roofing and complete drawings and in- 
structions. Highest grade lumber for all interior 
woodwork, siding, and outside finish. Send 
today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2548. 


The ALADDIN Co., PAY n@i% 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 


CORSET COMFORT 


GUARANTEED 


Havebetter health—perfect corset; 
comfort—an ideal figure without 
tight lacing by wearing the wonderful 


Kellogg 
Uptift Corset 


Its patented, scientifically 
constructed Uplift belt ¢ 
gently lifts and supports 
the abdomen in.its natural 
position. Stops backaches, 
headaches, bearing down 
pains and tired-out feeling. 
Reduces stout figures— 
aon rts the slender, Thou- 
ands of women wear no other. 
Doctors rescribe it. Dress- 
makers like it. Write for Trial 
Otter, and expert confidential 


KATHERINE KELLOGG 
484 Kellogg Bide 
JACKSON, I1GAN 
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owder Filled Puffs mn 


Just a tap and the puff yields 
the required amount of dainty, , 
refreshing ‘‘Charmant’’ Powder. 

No waste, no muss, no bother. 

stamps (or three dimes) for one. 

Powder Filled Puffs and a handsome 

dressing table box- Special for $1.00. 

Specify shade white, flesh or rachel, 
CHARMANT i WA. East Ave 

Long Island Citv. N.Y. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Westand back of every 
Woman’s Wortp. 


We guarantee these advertisements to you 
because we believe advertised goods offer you 
the fullest protection, quality and service. 


We will refund your money if you are not satisfied 
with the value received or treatment given by 
apy advertiser in WOMAN’S ae 
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Woman’s World 


Coe POSTMAN’S WHISTLE 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 


‘wk YOU don't think 
little things count con- 
[oe the ‘stinger’ of 
the wasp. It is one-thirty- 
second of an inch long.” 
—H. M. Lewis, Okla. 


Constructive Advertising 
A restaurant in Butler, Mo., displays this sign: 
“Don't divorce your wife because she can't cook. 
here and keep her for @ pet.” 
—BEATRICE CARMICHAEL, Ind. 
Make Your Own Sandwich Filling 


1 cup grated cheese 2 or 3 finely chopped olives or 

1 hard boiled egg pimentos 

Juice and grated rind of one Salt and pepper (cayenne) to 
lemon taste 

1 teaspoon butter 


Rub ingredients to a paste and keep in a cool, dry 
place. Mice for the emergency shelf. 
—Mrs. F. A. Fiske, N. H. 


Puts a Bell on Daughter 
I want to tell you how I keep track of my mischievous 
two-year-old daughter, in the house. I tie a belt around 
her, on the back of which. are sewed two tiny bells. 
Every time she moves the bells tinkle and it saves me 
endless steps during the day. 
—Mrs. Haze SEAGREN, Ohio. 


Hat 


Timely Suggestion 
To drive away ants, sprinkle borax along the crevices 
of floors or any place you may find they enter. 
—B. M., Ind. 
To Crochet Heels in Socks 


If your husband has any of the heavy socks that they 
wear with boots or high rubbers, and the heels are worn 
out, trim the hole and crochet around with double stitches 
until you can draw it up the way you finish off socks 
when knitting. You then have a better heel than if you 
try to darn it and it will wear better. 

—Mrs. R. J. Becker, Wis. 


Seeding Dates 
Seeding dates is such a sticky job! By wetting the 
hands in cold water dates will not stick the least bit. 
—Mrs. H. EB. STocKwWELL, Minn. 


Extreme 


Her dress aroused his levity, 
He almost had a fit. 
Why so, you ask? Well, brevity 
You know’s the soul of wit. 
E. M. S., Wis. 


Date Pudding 


Wash one package of dates and eut fine. Put one 
heaping teaspoon of soda over the dates and over this 
pour one eup of boiling water. Let stand while you mix 
other ingredients. Cream one cup sugar with one table- 
spoon of butter, add one well beaten egg and 114 cups 
flour sifted with 14 teaspoon baking powder. Add date 
mixture and one cup of nuts eut fine, preferably walnuts, 
Bake slowly and serve with any good pudding sauce or 
whipped cream. This makes enough to serve six people, 

—Mrs. D. F. WEtLIiver, Minn. 


Funny Someone Didn’t Think of This Before 
When making cookies and you are in a hurry, roll them 
all out at one time and cut in squares instead of round. 
This saves time as the dough does not have to be re- 
kneaded into shape so often. 
Mrs. C. S., Minn. 


Nature Study in Arkansas 
What a wonderful bird the frog are! When he stand, 
he sit almost. When he hop he fly, almost. He ain’t got 
no sense, hardly. He ain’t got no tail, hardly, either. 


When he sit he sit on what he ain’t got, almost. 
H. B. JENNiNGS, Ark, 
Our Debt to a Book 

Let us not forget the genial miraculous foree we have 
known to proceed from a book. We go musing into the 
vault of day and night; no constellation shines, no muse 
descends, the stars are white points, the roses, brick- 
colored leaves, and frogs pipe, mice cheep, and wagons 
ereak along the road. We return to the house and take 
up Plutarch or Augustine, and read a few sentences or 
pages, and lot the air swims with life; secrets of mag- 
nanimity and grandeur invite us on every hand; life ig 
made up of them. Such is-our debt to a book. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote it, but Mrs. Canfield 

of Minn. discovered it and sent it in. 


By and For Our Subscribers 


On this page each month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. Ideas, experiences 
jokes, helpful suggestions on housewifery and kindred subjects, all will be welcomed. The Editors. 


A Floral Romance 


1. What was she? American beauty. 

2. Color of her eyes? Violet. 

3. What did she call him?. Sweet William. 

4, What was her name? Rose. 

5. How did he propose to her? Aster. 

6. With what did he seal his proposal? Tulips. 

7. Whose consent did he have to ask? Poppy's. 

8. What candy did he bring her? Candy-tuft. 

9. What did her former sweetheart say? Forget-me- 
not a 5, are 


10. What did she.hope to find?: -Hearts-ease. 

11. What did the former suitor have? ~Bleeding-heart. 
12. At what time were they married? TFour-o’clock. 
3. Who married them? ‘ Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

14. What did the groom use no longer?> Bachelor-but- 


15. What flowers did: the bride wear?- Bridal-wreath. 
16. What was-the color of her gown? Pink. 
17. What did her mother,wear? .Heliotrope. 
18. What did the guests throw after. them? Lady- 
slippers. ; Bey Te 
19. What was their love? Everlasting. 
.—Mrs. A. B. LOIsELte, Ohio. 


Color Contrast ©. 


An old colored man was burning:dead grass when a 
“wise guy” stopped and said, “You’re foolish to do that, 
Uncle Eb. It will make the meadow as black as you are.” 

“Don’t worry ‘bout dat, sah,’ responded Uncle Eb, 


- “dat grass will grow out an’ be as green as you is.” 


—Mrs. Greorce WEsT, Wis. 
Renovating Old Trays 
I had several japanned serving trays which through 
much usage had become chipped and unsightly. I gave 
each tray a coat of black enamel and while the enamel 
was still wet pressed into the center of each tray a 
colored figure or picture cut from a magazine. When the 
enamel was dry each tray was given a coat of shellac. 
The results were more than satisfactory. 
—Marie E. Pura, Wis. 


Baby Photograph Competition 
With Fifteen Cash Prizes 


E VERY mother knows hers is the finest looking 
baby in the world, and far be it from us to 


dispute the fact. But to get a good photograph or 
snap-shot of him or her in an interesting pose is 
entirely a different matter. 

So, for the most interesting photographs of babies 
received before July 1, The Postman’s Whistle will 
award 15 cash prizes as follows: First, $15.00; 
second, $10.00; third, $5.00; the next twelve 
$2.00 each, and 50 cents for all additional photo- 
graphs accepted. 

Photographs must be of babies not over two 
years of ‘age. When sending photographs state 
complexion, color of eyes, color of hair, name and 
date of birth, and the length of time the mother 
has been a subscriber to Woman’s World. for only 
subscribers’ babies may enter the competition. Be 
sure name and address of baby is written on back 
of photograph. Enclose stamped addressed en- 
velope for return of photograph. 

The Postman’s Whistle reserves the right to 
publish the prize-winning as well as all other 
photographs accepted in a future issue of Woman's 
World. ; 

Now get out your cameras and make the birdies 
sing. We'll all have a lot of fun and the “finest 
baby in the world” will have his fling at fame. | 
Address 


Postman’s Whistle 
Woman’s World 


Mathematics of 
Matrimony 

Ephraim Jackson—What 
you all call it when a girl 
gets married tree times— 
bigotry? 

Rastus Johnson—Lawsy, 
boy, you suttinly is ‘ignoramus. 


Why, when a gal gits 

married two times, dat am bigotry, but when she marries’ 

de third time, dat am trogonometry. } 
—KEtva NIissty, Maryland. 


A Word of Warning 


The story is told of a Scotchman who, being hard of 
hearing, carried an ear trumpet. He went to church and 
asked for a seat in front. .The usher eyed him cautiously 
and as he sat down he whispered in his ear, “Bear in 
mind, mon, one toot and ye go oot.” . 

—C. 8. Haziepon, Ohio. 


Contradictions 


Her eyes say, “Dear, I love you,” 
And I’d marry her, I would, 
But her lips, they say, “I seen you,” 
“I done” and “used to could.” 
—Mrs. Helmerich, Ind. 


What She Said 


“If me mistress don’t take back pwhat she says to me 
this mornin’, I'll leave!’ exclaimed the irate Bridget to 
the ice man. 

“What'd she say? he asked. 

“Sure, she told me to leave,” said Bridget. 

—Mrs. Wm. SHEFFIELD, Mo. 


The Secret of Success 


“What is the seeret of success?” asked the Sphinx. 
“Push,” said the Button. 

“Take pains,” said. the Window. 

“Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 

“Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 

“Never lose your head,” said the Barrel. 

“Make light of everything,” said the Fire. 

“Do a driving business,” said the Hammer. 
“Aspire to greater things,” said the Nutmeg. 
“Find a good thing and stick to it,” said the Glue. 


—L. M. Murray, N. Y. 
Lingerie Clasps 
When making a dress I sew in one end of an ineh and 
a half of tape into the neck facing on each shoulder, 
with a snap on the other end to fasten to shoulder seam. 
This makes a clasp that will keep the lingerie straps from 
peeping out, and is especially good for the wide necked 
dresses now in vogue, 
—Mrs. C. Stour, Iowa. 


Save the Old Fruit Jar Rings 


When a rubber water bottle springs a leak do not throw 
it away but melt an old fruit jar ring until it’s real soft 
and spread on with a knife. I even mend tubs, dish pans, 
buckets, ete., and still boil in a tub mended over one 
year ago. Ona mending is all it has had. 

—Mrs. ErHeL Ewinea, IIL 


She Had Heard So 


They were busily knitting and chatting, and the con- 
versation finally drifted to the subject of the weight of 
babies at birth. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Simpson, “I weighed only three 
pounds and a half when I was born!” 

“Land sakes!" gasped Mrs. Oldone, “and did you live?” 

“They say I did and done well,”’ replied Mrs. Simpson 
binding off. 

—Mrs. Epwarp Parks, Okla. 


The Patient Tailor 


David Slowpay—lI shell bring back those dark trousers 
to be re-seated, Mr. Snip; you know I sit a good deal. 
Mr. Snip (tailor)—All right, and if you'll bring the 
bill I sent you six months ago I will be pleased to receipt 
that also. You know I’ve stood a good deal. 
—H. M. Jonas, Pa. 


Female of the Species 


“Who knows what the Epistles are?” asked the Sun- 
day-school teacher of her class of small girls. 
Dorothy’s hand waved violently. 
“Well, Dorothy,” said the teacher. 
“The Epistles,” said Dorothy. “are the lady Apostles.” 
—Mrs. EpNaA GREEN, Kans, 


The First Showing of the Mary Blake Porch Frocks 
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For Summer Wear < 


” The Mary Blake Frock 


Your Choice of Any Frock—for 6 Subscriptions ‘ 


TYLE, beauty and an indefinable “air” of distinction formerly found 
only in the highest priced creations have now been combined with low 
cost for the first time in this artistic new line of Porch and Bungalow frocks 
designed exclusively for Woman’s World readers by Mary Blake, one of 
America’s leading designers. 


Frocks You Can Make and Embroider in a Day 


ach dress is stamped flat for embroidery on fine quality fast-color suiting with the 
necessary embroidery floss included and so clearly are the designs and patterns marked 
and so thoroughly have the details been taken care of that your work of cutting, making 
up and embroidering can be handled in less than a day. The lines are stamped for size 38 
full but ‘the frock can easily be made for a 40 or 42 or a 34 or 36 by cutting outside or inside 
| the stamped jlines. Ribbon belts are not included. Full description of embroidery stitches 
' comes with each. dress. 


Never before have we been able to present such a value of exclusive 
designs and fast-color material in frocks every woman needs. In 
material, designs and workmanship—these frocks cannot be duplf!- 
eated and in order that every Woman’s World reader may avail 
herself of them we have arranged these 30-day introductory offers’, 


Read These Offers Carefully 
and Act NOW! 


FFER 1. Send us 6 yearly subscriptions (new or re- 
newal) to Woman’s Worldat50c each and we will ship 
postpaid with embroidery floss your choice of any one of 
these Mary Blake frocks. 
OFFER 2. Send us 3 two-year subscriptions at $1.00 each. 
FFER 3. Send us 2 three-year subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, and we will send you any one of these 
frocks complete as described. : 
Any Mary Blake frock will be sent postpaid for 
$1.35 or any three frocks for $3.75. 
Act Quickly While Stocks are Complete 


Order by number at the side of each dress and send 
with subscriptions and remittance to 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton St. 


Chicago 
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Indian Reservation in South 
Dakota lives a little white 
boy. He is called Bunns by 
his friends. He is a husky 
little chap, sturdy and full 
of life. His fine health is in 
notable contrast to the little 
Indian babies around him. 


For Bunns’ sole playmates are the grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren of old Sitting 
Bull—the last of the famous Indian warriors— 
and his followers. And Indian babies are not 
healthy because they are usually not properly 
fed—the infant mortality among the Indians 
is appalling. 


Bunny’ chance of life was slim enough at birth 
because he was born through a Caesarian oper- 
ation. But he was fed on Eagle Brand, the 
famous baby food, from the first, and “has 
never been ailing a day since his stormy and 
dangerous arrival.” 


“WwW hen 1 brought Bunns home from the hospi- 
tal,” says his mother, ‘the Indian mothers 
were daily visitors. They marveled at such 
a baby as mine. They had heard the story. 
After this they frequently came to me for ad- 
vice, and I always recommended Eagle Brand 
and pointed to my own baby as proof of its 
nourishing and hygienic merits.” 


Bunns’ father, L. A. Lincoln, of Oglala, So. 
Dakota, sugg gested the publication of his tale. 
‘What mother would not be anxious to read a 
story like that?” he asks. 


Mr. Lincoln is a sort of 
public missionary and 
teacher among the Sioux 
Indians. It is his duty to 
instruct them in various 
things pertaining to civil- 
ized welfare from hygiene 
and sanitation to books 
and agriculture. 


“T live here in the midst 
ofan Indianatmosphere,” 
he writes. “There are 
days and days when I see 
nothing else but Indians.”’ 
“T got into my flivver and 
started to Hot Springs one day, and when 
I got on the way some twelve miles I came 
upon am Indian chief, I asked him his 
name, and he told me it was Henry Kills 
Warrior. Henry could say his name in 


English, but that was about all the English 
he knew.” 


UT in the middle of Pine Ridge 


the Indian mothers . 
ma rveled at sucha baby as ‘mine 


“It seemed that (ii 
Henry’s wife had 

just presented “ 
ae with a new 
baby boy, and it was neces- * 
sary to feed the little one by 
artificial means. You can 
imagine my surprise to see | 
that mother opening a can 3 
of Eagle Brand Milk, and ite 
preparing the baby’s bottle in the most sani- 
tary fashion.”’ Then he adds, ‘If that wasn’t 
a husky fat papoose I never saw one!” 


° ° ° 


E mother who has used Eagle 

TE rand Condensed Milk for feed- 

ing her baby knows its value. 

Just as Mrs. Lincoln, having raised her 

own baby on it successfully, is teaching 

the Indian mothers to give their babies 

milk, so thousands of grateful mothers 

recommend Eagle Brand to their friends 

and write enthusiastic letters to the 
Borden Company. 


Eagle Brand has a national 
reputation as a baby food. 
In fact it is more used than 
all other infant foods togeth- 
er. Many doctors suggest it 
to their patients. 


DBordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


ae 3 
Bunns Lincoln 


For summer feeding, particularly, the Eagle 
Brand way is the safe way. Summer complaints 
among babies are.almost invariably due to faulty 
feeding. Eagle Brand is not only exceedingly 
digestible, but it is also absolutely pure and uni- 
form. You can keep a supply in the house be- 
cause it won’t sour in the unopened cans. You 
can carry it with you if you travel, and thus 
avoid the risk of changing the baby’s milk. You 
can buy rt anywhere—whether you live on an 
Indian Reservation or in the heart of the 
metropolis. 


Eagle Brand is absolutely pure, sealed against 
the dangers of contamination. If you cannot 
nurse your baby, start him on Eagle Brand. 
It is just pure milk and pure sugar, the natu- 
ral food for baby when mother’s milk fails. 


If you wish for an authoritative guide in car- 
ing for your baby, send for the new booklet. 
“Baby’s Welfare’: It was written for the 
young mother by a physician, and tells you 
exactly what to do. It is free. The Borden 
Company, 196 Borden Building, New York. 
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IN CRINOLINE DAYS, this fragrant toilet soap 
was set apart as the choice of the gentlewoman. 
Its traditional refinement adds just that qual- 
ity which the gentlewoman of today favors. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


Large size cake 25¢ 


Medium size roc 


Sold at your favorite store 
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_ Independence Day Thought Mas BEE a ome ek accurate and incisive become our meth- 
AVE you ever thought what a fine thing + * = ae Nein dati a an bree his : 
it would be if our public men, even our + * b id, mpeg a e houses or oe fe or thoug a that we 
local city councilors, who spend the tax Hert vig oe ¥ eur ebceun: . the materials we have 
payers’ dearly earned dollars in junketing * b ‘dik re oe ope pra ngth ae erratic: of 
from one country to another ostensibly to ayia ea ah F ray y Ae aE ake eh a eee 
study conditions existing therein with a pees sie ae tee tl Ber S ele 
view to bettering those obtaining in our own, could tl we a 1€ eae nes te eg OE TRA LOL Were 
journey through time as well as space and spend, say, oe be ees a“ - : ; rae oe h 
‘six months among the original thirteen colonies during R figs at eer raa as ed relationships of the 
those stirring days just before and after the adoption of ean t ore ot orone -going, matter-of-fact material- 
the Declaration of Independence? hes ¥ ee deeds ec utter Bp so paoy bages of history, 
Most of us would gladly submit to a fairly heavy per — t - in IOS with the Greeks whose versatile 
capita tax to send some of the petty politicians and aac and an ad Mere ne had built up a literature 
political opportunists of the present day on a counter- ee Byeea ative philosophy which for beauty of ex- 
Block nie stale co Philadelphia: in the year.1775, What pre ssion and hip ete logic. are models even for 
a revelation and education it would be to these self- eer eee Yet the Remans with all ce 
centered, vote-seeking office holders of ours to rub elbows a 1 ewparen ae tae of their bre edi hid aa 
with such men as Franklin, Washington, Adams, and ee ae ot Rand ee a Greek literature 
Jefferson, to sense the intense patriotic fervor with Naas ; as oa cae 4 ore ee me Rauber gee a4 
which the very atmosphere was charged and to light Bawa aie, ste ane prt feed io ie thought keys 
their patriotic torches at the fire of Patrick Henry's oe eee ee eke eg built. 
blazing words—‘TIs life so dear or peace so sweet as to You and I have not the handicap of an inadequate 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? For- national vocabulary. There are in our English dic- 
bid it, my countrymen; forbid it, almighty God.” Oonaries words to express the subtlest thoughts, to 
Tf time could be eliminated as readily as we have oe the finest shades of meaning and all we have to 
learned: to annihilate distance and if it were possible = ~ oat our lives and to increase the effectiveness 
Ge abies to ave auch “a, pattiotic rebirth as 0 gu efforts is to familiarize ourselves with them— 
that alone could give, what a purging of the temple to e ee a part of our daily thought and speech. 
there would be when they got back home again! What Te Seca es be good dictionary, get one; or if you 
a seurrying of parasites and lobbyists we would see and me good gE Si ale ie es better yorpee than 
what a forward stride we would make in stiatesmanship Gai ve boost ne. be: few myetes nearer his food. 
and governmental efficiency when selfishness and greed hey Py ae y anterest in words, it is mental dis- 
and graft were eliminated from our legislative bodies cipline of the finest sort. 
and the patriotism of our forefathers actuated our 
national thought and life! The Star Spangled Banner Doughnuts and Holes 
To you million subscribers of Woman’s World, seat- BE DO not need to apply the doughnut test to our 
tered among the towns and farms of these United States, OP SAY, can you see by the dawn’s early friends and acquaintances to determine whether 
Independence Day this year will mean different things. light, they are optimists or pessimists. When you see folks 
To some it will mean a trip to the country, to others it Uh as proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last investing their dearly won sayings in oil stoek, gold 
will mean a trip to town, but wherever you go and what- ae esos LS PAah Ha tay atti Guahl the: wenit: mines and various other thousand-to-one-shots with the 
ever you do, do not let it become merely a holiday with- ne tight g d : blissful assurance that they are on the quick and sure 
out thought of the significance of the event which it O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly road to opulence and the land of heart's desire, or, de- 
commemorates. For, bear this in mind, the future of streaming ; spite the importuning of neighbors and physicians, stead- 
this nation rests with you, if not, perchance, through the And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in fastly refusing to have the children vaccinated when 
ballots that you cast, then through the lives of the boys ils ; smallpox rages in their town, you may write it in your 
and girls whose faces you washed this morning and Gave ares through the night that our flag was diary that they are headed for disaster via the opti- 
whose minds and ideals you are moulding day by day. Oh! el eee: Satipaioled bunker web wave mist’s roseate path. 
“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined’? and Gicovhe land of the free pee the jae of the Or, if when times are good and business booms some 
just as surely as you implant in the minds of your brave! : sad-faced brother takes his money from the bank and 
_children today the principles of right and justice upon hides it in his sock thus withdrawing his eash from cir- 
which a true pesos is based, just so surely will On the phone dimly - seen through the mist of the eulation and depriving himself of the interest it would 
these qualities blossom forth in a more thoughtful citi- " bring, or if an over-zealous mother closes the bedroom 
zenship and in an enlightened leadership which will Where ithe foe's haughty wate iw dread ‘silence windows tight for fear of the deadly something or other 
direct our national destiny tomorrow. What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering that lurks in the air at night, and because of the delicate 
3 sensibilities of her child overrules his pleas to play with 
Cool Reading for Warm Days As it feet iy’ blows, half conceals, half dis- the rest of the boys, you may know that they are 
HEN the thermometer gets up around ninety, closes? ol stumbling along in a cloud of gloom and have missed the 
and sticks, and the air is motionless, and the Nee ae Sa en Su ee rt doughnut because of the hole. 
weather-man sees no relief in sight, and you long to In full glory reflected now shines Re NIT adn. There are certain opposing elements which have ever 
hear the cracking of the boards in the frosty porch and Oh! say, does that star spangled banner yet wave, been and probably always will be present in this life 
the vipa rt squeak of wagon wheels upon protesting O’er the land of the free, and the home of the below the stars. We can not hope to remove evil by 
snow, why turn to Chart Pitt’s story on page seven brave! ignoring its existence any more than we can expect to 
and listen to the howl of glacial winds that swee ; (2A experience the richest blessings of life when we are con- 
among the bleak crags of the land of perpetual Sect Lies ene Sante of war. aid The bette oon stantly absorbed in the contemplation of its most 
’ T£ you ean’t actually be in a cool place you ean at ; ei 37 ; sinister aspects. Sunshine and shadow, good and bad, 
least think cool thoughts. Tmagination "aad over- A aan boy Sh aden! ‘they'd leave us no more! fear and foolhardiness, heat and cold—there are ex- 
wrought nerves contribute more than half to the dis- Their» blood:has washed out their foul footsteps’ tremes on either side, and fortunate indeed is he or she 
ecomfiture that warm weather brings and the chances _»? pollution ;~ 7 : who early learns to steer a middle course between them. 
are that if you will follow for a while in fancy the No refuge could save the; hireling and slave, 
“mush” of Garth Dalton into the teeth of the gale you Sn fhe: terror Of; flight” or the gloom of the What Mother Thinks 
nen a ae ea 6 De Mab apie: eh a ad Oh! say, does’ that star Seangied: banner yet wave, S USUAL, “Mother” in her animadversions on 
5 : se * OV er ther land d of. the’ Te and” ie saiag| of the home life has hit the target with unfailing acecu- 
yarn it’s worth a half hour of anybody’s time. eee ies: brave! racy and in her article on “Hard Working Mothers” 
. Value of Words On! thus jt it, ‘ever, when fre cemen shall stand, She an ineomfortably lite“ike Preture of the conditions 
Bete een “their loved. homes and the war ’s desola- existing in far too many homes w hereby mother is pre- 
be Pas cae ES and convenient as is our American rae See ee aa vented from having the summer vacation that the other 
slang it is rapidly impoverishing our individual " Blest wei vict’ ry and peace, may tie. heav’ n res- members of the family take as a matter of course. For 
vocabularies and even limiting the sweep and play of our T-2 cued: lend, ¥ v3 the sake of eflicieney if not of fair play any husband or 
thoughts. Praise ‘the pow»: ‘that: hath maile and preserved son or daughter ought to realize that she who bears the 
For words are the blocks with which thoughts are . “us a nation; brunt of the home burdens throughout the year should 
built. They give shape to dreams and permanency to » Then atiauer WE. mnust, for our cause it is just, ss be allowed a period of rest and relaxation if they expect 
ideals. We think with words instinctively and as PA RMS ARG) CNN SROtRCe POEs ANG rust! *« her to stand the pace. You might leave page four face 
necessarily as a mason works with brick and stone— a Francis Scorr Key. * up on the library table this evening and see what ecom- 
and the wider and more thorough our knowledge of t ekk ‘kbk ment it will draw, 
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OUBTLESS _ everybody has 
1) heard the story about the little 

boy whose teacher asked him in 
arithmetie class what would happen if 
there were five people at table and 
only four pieces of pie. Promptly, 
simply, quite guilelessly he answered : 
“Oh, Mother wouldn’t care for any.” 

Now, too often that is what happens 
in the case of vacations for mother, 
also. Frequently, the family budget 
doesn’t streteh out over enough people 
to include mother, so mother simply 
doesn’t care for any—mother, whose 
year has been the most grilling, probably, of any of the 
family and who needs a vacation more than all the rest 
put together. 

Viewed only from the practical side, often mother has 
been in that year cook, waitress, seamstress, laundress, 
housemaid, second girl, nurse maid, house-manager, home- 
maker, keeper of the exchequer, wife and mother. Added 
to these things there have been a thousand other demands 
on her time, her fingers, her heart and soul. And she is 
tired with an awful weariness that nobody else can under- 
stand and that she herself only dimly senses. But when 
the time comes to lay the work down a while in the 
hottest part of the summer, and just rest from it all, 
very frequently mother doesn’t get her chance to change 
her routine and get a new angle on things. She doesn’t 
get her sniff of salt air, or a view of the mountains, or 
even the boon of a Jong, relaxing rest either alone at home 
—which is better than nothing—or away from everybody 
and everything that enters her ordinary life so she can 
come back to them rested and delighted to take up the 
burden again. Often she is even far too busy getting the 
others ready for vacations to think of such things. 

And she has no idea how pathetic she is as she patiently 
hunts up Dad’s fishing tackle and his old rubber boots 
and his old disreputable clothes and watches his beaming 
departure for a month of camping and fishing. Just as 
patiently she pricks her fingers and puts her eyes out 
over the summer wardrobe of her girls so they ean make 
a presentable appearance at the resort in the mountains, 
and paves the way for the boys’ whimsical vacation and 
sees them make off, perhaps with the family car, too tired 
to regret it. And she packs the children off for a visit 
in the country, and by the time she is through all this, 
fall has come and she has had no chance at a vacation 
herself, even if there had been money enough. 


HE has worked straight through an up-side-down, 
topsy-turvy summer and she probably has a little hurt, 
wistful feeling in her heart, of being cheated and left out 
and forgotten—though she'll stoutly declare she wouldn’t 
have had time to go vacationing even if she had the 
chance because she had too much to do. She has drooped 
more and more, gotten peevish and more tense until she 
is tired and sick of her surroundings and the same old 
grind. So, when eool weather pounces down, she is un- 
ready. Instead of buckling on the armor of steadied 
nerves and a rested, invigorated body for a bout of an- 
other year of life and living, she is so worn out that she 
frequently resents even the joy of those about her, is all 
out of tune with them and only wishes to heaven they 
wouldn’t make so much noise and would let her be. 
Now this attitude of mother’s concerning vacations may 
all be very generous and all that sort of thing but that’s 
as far as it goes. Really, it is a great mistake on her 
part and she almost deserves what she gets by it. She 
ought to know, because her common sense tells her, that 
any burden carried too long without rest gets too heavy, 
and to ignore this fact is almost eriminal. 
What she needs more than anything else in this phase 
of her life, is a little backbone. She needs a lot of double- 
distilled, genuine, pure, alleged selfishness. She needs to 


A Department for Parents 


What Mother Thin 


About Hard Working Mothers 


For the sake of efficiency as well as fair play, mother should 
have a vacation. All work and no play is as bad for her as 
it ever was for Jack, and makes her quite as dull 


brace up and say in plain English that it will be nice for 
Dad to camp and fish and the girls to go to the moun- 
tains and the boys and the children to have their vaca- 
tion, but they must all make their plans to coincide with 
hers as she expects to be gone a couple of weeks or month 
somewhere, and if anybody goes without a vacation this 
year it must be somebody else than herself. Perhaps the 
family will be a bit startled at first at her unprecedented 
temerity, even a trifle resentful and indignant, but mother 
should stick to her guns and let ’em be. She will know 
that she is really doing them the greatest favor she could 
possibly do them by going, just as she is doing them a 
great wrong when she fails to insist on her share of re- 
laxation and fun. 

No woman who is fagged and worn, body and soul, can 
be efficient and happy, and nobody can escape body and 
soul fag who doesn’t break away from the routine once in 
a while and destroy the tiresome monotony. Neither can 
they escape narrowness of mind and viewpoint and the 
undue exaggeration of trifles. And after a while a 
mother just naturally gets too tired to care much about 
anything and there’s finally likely to be a first-class 
funeral of a woman still in her prime, for all work and 
no play is as bad for mother as ever it was for Jack, 
and makes her quite as dull. 


NOTHER thing mother ought to do, when she does va- 
eation, is to vaeation all alone if possible at all, or 
semi-alone, anyhow. Certainly she should go away from 
the young children of the family. Otherwise their presence 
with her, while it may add a mite to her peace of mind, 
will not permit her tired body much rest nor break the 
round of little duties. It is doubtful if vacations en 
family are ever an unqualified success, anyhow. Families 
are very much like the weather—likely to get tiresome if 
they don’t change sometimes. Vacations furnish one of 
the “local conditions” that bring about the change. 

So for this reason, family vacations, where the whole 
family after much strain and hullabaloo finally exits from 
home and proceeds to endure several hot weeks or months 
of each other in even closer proximity, often, and under 
much less comfortable conditions than at home, are likely 
to rasp tired nerves, rest nobody and do nobody much 
good. The family surely won’t profit as much as if they 
went their separate ways, rested from each other and 
came back with a new appreciation of each other and 
home, and with a fund of reminiscences to give another 
vacation-by-proxy to every member all over again. 

No two people have the same idea of a good time and 
what suits one member of the family tremendously might 
not be best for another. Children, for instance, need a 
different sort of vacation from grown people. They have 
had a long season of “dressing up” and routine at school. 
Their little bodies need to streteh and grow, away from 
town if possible. They need the outdoors where they 
ean delve into country mysteries. wear as few clothes as 
possible and be as free as the little wild creatures they 
learn to watch for and know. They need wholesome 
country fare and the whole outdoors to shout in, and a 
ereek to wade in and trees to climb. That will be an 
enchanting vacation for them and will benefit them. 


Woman’s Wortd 


Take a rest; a field that has rested gives 4 
bountiful crop.—Ovid. 


But for some of the older members 
of the family, perhaps, especially those 
who dislike the country, this sort of 
vacation would mean a long drawn out 
aggravation when they would yawn 
through ‘interminable hot days, mind 
the mosquitoes, resent the flies, miss 
the bathtub and other conveniences 
and distractions of town life, and be 

‘utterly miserable. And for mother, 
such a vacation, nine times out of ten, 
would simply mean putting on the 
harness again, especially if she is 
visiting relatives. For she couldn’t 
resist helping put up the fruit any more than she could 
keep from helping the farm wife through the hard work 
of a busy harvest season. And so presently she would 
be working away early and late, as if she were at home, 
when what she needed was diversion and brightness and 
difference. So unless! she is strong willed enough just to 
let go and laze, despite dark looks from her hostess and 
biting remarks, she had better shun the farm, and espe- 
cially if she is visiting instead of paying her way. And, 
by the way, to pay her way is by far the wiser arrange- 
ment, because more just from both sides of the fence. 
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ITH older persons, the matter of personal taste 

should be taken into consideration seriously in plan- 
ning vacations, and if it is possible at all to afford it, this 
taste should be indulged to the fullest extent once a year 
by each member of the family. It should be the one time 
when each should be entitled to enjoy himself absolutely. 
according to his own ideas of what constitutes enjoyment 
and nothing should interfere, because it is his one period 
of escape from the land of duty to what he would rather 
be doing, and he should have that little taste at least. 

In the average family, however, it is only after the 
children are fairly well grown and some are self-support- 
ing that this ideal arrangement ean be afforded. And if 
the expense prohibits separate vacations then family vaca- 
tions should be indulged in by all means as the next best 
thing in order to give every member an outing. But in 
this event every member should be ineluded and an effort 
made to choose a vacation that will please the majority. 

Perhaps the cheapest and most delightful way to vaca- 
tion under these circumstances, is to bundle the whole 
family and camping paraphernalia into the family motor- 
ear and let that wizard whisk them away from prosaic 
life and the humdrum of office routine and everything 
they are used to, into the romance of the open road and 
the thrill of adventure along the way. Not only is this 
one of the most economical ways to vacation for all, but 
it is the healthiest, because it means being outdoors all 
the time and the ability to pull up stakes and move on 
to some new spot as soon as the stopping place begins to 
pall or objections arise to it. 

Tt also has the added advantage of simple preparation, 
for in this sort of vacation luggage is almost out of the 
question and the fewest elothes possible should be taken 
along. Nobody expects a tourist to be well dressed and 
this in itself will be a welcome change. And then, just 
imagine after a month or six weeks of roughing it what 
a luxury to crawl back into respectable togs again and 
emerge from the chrysalis of the joyous road into the 
butterfly of more decorous home clothes, once more! And 
what hearty laughs this sort of vacation will store up to 
be laughed all winter, laughs over tight places gotten into, 
and squabbles had, and small mishaps and dangers! And 
what a lot of pictures there will be, taken along the way, 
to remember it by. And best of all, if the family isn’t 
too large, everybody can go along, even mother, and for 
those who do not care for camping and roughing it and 
who find a certain agony therein, there is always the com- 
fort of knowing that a change, even for the worse, is said 
to be beneficial. 
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When the Circus Comes to Your Town 


Experiences and reminiscences by a veteran of the sawdust ring 


man in his late forties on a middle western town’s 

main street last summer, as he watched the pass- 
ing of a circus parade. Bandwagons, cages and tableaux 
cars were rumbling by, drawn by teams of white and 
dappled gray horses, their necks arched under their red 
and white pom-poms. The air was filled with the quick- 
ening lilts of the big top. The man gazed with unseeing 
eyes for another moment, then turned and entered the 
little city’s foremost bank. 

“Jerry,” he said to his partner, “I’ve got to quit flat- 
tering myself that I’m still young. For over forty years 
I've thrilled to the blare of the circus bands in parade. 
I’ve dropped important work scores of times to crane 
my neck with the kids along the curbs to catch a first 
glimpse of the elephants,’ I've held that it’s been a sort 
of symbol of the youth within me that will not die. 
Today—well, it was just a lot of wagons and horses and 
dirty drivers in shoddy scarlet. The whipping trombones 
were hideous. I’m old—old.” He paused to blink at a 
picture of a Harvard crew of long ago that hung on his 
office wall. 

His-partner glanced at him speculatively, and, because 
he had been partner and friend for many years, beginning 
with that bright day in the past when they had found 
themselves roommates in preparatory school, he did not 
speak at onee. Then he said: ‘George, I want you to 
take my two youngsters to the circus this afternoon. 
I can’t go, and the kids will be heartbroken if they can’t 
‘see the show. It will do you good.” 

Late that day a ear drew alongside the door of the 
bank, and Jerry saw his partner helping two chattering 
little magpies to the sidewalk. Their little hands clasped 
strings at the ends of which bobbed red balloons. They 
were dusty, hot, happy. Traces of crackerjack, peanuts 
and candy smeared their faces, But it was upon George 
that Jerry bent searching gaze. George’s face was beaded 
with perspiration: his collar was wilted, but his face 
wore the boyish grin of yore. George was the old George 
again, and Jerry smiled tenderly. ‘The circus,” he said 


"Ts settles it—I’m through!” exclaimed a tall 


softly to himself, ‘the cireus—the greatest tonic of all. - 


It’s for children, they say, but, thank heaven, anybody’s 
children will do!” 

And anybody’s children will do, be 
it in city or country town. The circus 
is said to be for children, and, of 
eourse, it is, but any front door man 
with the big show will tell you that 
five adults come. through the turn- 
stiles for every child. This is true at 
the matinees, even during the summer 


months when 
schools are closed. 
At night perform- 
ances, it .is esti- 
mated that twenty 
grown-ups enter 
the big menagerie 
door for every little 
tyke, whose pop- 
ping eyes must 
wage-a battle with 
the sandman before 
the rushing chariot 
races end the day 
of wonders. And 
yet, in those com- 


A ship 
of the desert 


When sore throat is serious 


munities several years ago where infantile paralysis 
forced the quarantine of children, the circus did little 
business. People could not bring themselves to attend 
the big show, if the children must stay home—even the 
neighbors’ little ones. 

Perhaps the oldest American circus day bromide is: 
“We wouldn’t come ourselves, but we’ve got to bring the 
children.” It is always spoken with a smile or a laugh, 
and the front door men hear it tossed back and forth 
between groups of adults as they meet in front of the 
main entrance. All day long it rises above the entering 
stream of townspeople, but they say it with a smile. 
Following close upon it in point of constant repetition 
is the question: ‘Where are the animals? I want my 
boy to see the animals.” Of course, they do, bless their 
hearts, and right there you have one of the major reasons 
the American circus has endured. “I want my boy to 
see the animals.” They want their children to see the 
lions, the tigers, the elephants, the zebras, the polar bears, 
the giraffes and the hippopotamus, and why shouldn’t 
they? Even today, there are very few zoos in America, 
and the cireus brings the first object lesson in natural 
history. All along the menagerie guard 
ropes one will hear fond parents saying 
the same instructive things to their 
offspring. “There it is, Lawrence: 
the hippopotamus—just like it is in 
your animal book at home. And 
that’s a lion. Yes, it is the king of 
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Just clowns 


beasts. You remember the story I 
read to you about the kind man pull- 
ing the thorn from its foot?” And so 
on and so on. Who ean doubt the im- 
pression made on the child’s mind is 
beneficial? 

There was in a certain large circus 
last season a herd of eleven baby ele- 
phants, the largest assemblage of in- 
fant pachyderms ever brought to Am- 
erica. Among the little fellows was 
Tom Thumb, at the time the smallest 
baby in eaptivity. Tom was only a few inches over 
three feet in height, and he was a mighty favorite with 
the cireus folks, as well as with the public. And how 
the children raved over him! But best of all, Tommy 
was devoted to his keeper, an animal man named 
“Dutch” Shultz. As the crowds pressed about the roped 
enclosure, where the tiny elephant was exhibited in the 
menagerie tent, Tommy would stand with his little trunk 
lying across “Dutch’s” neck, a gesture of endearment that 
no child could mistake. ‘Mamma, he likes him, doesn’t 
he—the ‘ellyfunt’ likes the man?”’ It was remarkable to 
see how this exhibition of affection on the part of the 
little elephant impressed the children. 


UL day long “Dutch” sat in a camp chair with the baby, 
for the man was very proud of his pet’s devotion. 
Another thing, when “Dutch” was forced to leave Tommy 


The missing link 


to get the baby’s ra- 
tion of warm rice and 
milk, Tommy became 
instantly petulant. He 
would sway angrily 
back and forth, slap- 
ping his foot-long 
trunk about with 


Posed for 
this article 


ludicrous choler. No 
child ever missed the 
significance of this. 
Keeping 
up with 


the times 


He's mad 


“Look, Mamma! 
because the man’s gone.” 
Tommy made thousands of 
children happy last season, 
and he stimulated an inter- 
est on the part of the little 
folk in all the other ani- 
mals in the big zoo oval. 
Once children begin asking 
questions in the menagerie, 
there’s no end to it. Ani- 
mal men with Tommy’s cir- 
cus earned their salaries in explaining all 
about the creatures in their parts of the tent 
after the baby elephant’s arrival. And, of 
course, there were the other ten babies, as well 
as the huge performing pachyderms at the end 
of the long line. Many children are ordinarily 
afraid to feed peanuts to the big elephants, but 
children simply became fearless in regard to 
large and small after they had become acquainted with 
Mr. Thumb. The little elephant was a great missionary 
for that herd of twenty. He was the Prince of Wales of 
the elephant lines, 


N THE smaller cities there is always a great deal of 

firmness needed on the part of the front door men in 
restraining parents from slipping their children by the 
gates without payment. It is sometimes hard to stand 
pat, but children over three years of age must pay half 
fare. It is laughable to watch the subterfuges parents 
resort to in this matter. Through long experience, the 
cireus ticket men spot the attempted evasion from afar. 
A father ‘will take a dangling child of nine or ten and 
drape it as inconspicuously as possible about his shoulder, 
its legs bent double under his arm. Then he will essay 
the sortie. 

“Beg your pardon, Sir, but the child will have to pay 
half fare!’ 

“Why, he’s just a baby!” 

“Well, well. You must have him be more careful with 
his razor. I see here where he cut himself shaving this 
morning.” Or it will be: ‘Madam, please be careful. 
Your boy’s feet are dragging on the ground.” 

There is one head front door man who laughs away 
most of this sort of thing. In order to collect the money 
from oversized children without argument, he evolved the 
idea of calling the half fare charge a luxury tax on good 
looking children. Confidentially, he would explain to 
mothers: “Lady, you see the government requires that 
we tax all good looking children entering the gates. Only 
idiotic children may be admitted free. It is what is called 
the luxury tax.” It was surprising how quickly mothers 
would hasten to pay the half fare charge. No matter 
what their apparent station in life, they were all one 
when that word “idiotic” was spoken. However, one coal 
black mammy in Alabama, gave the show the biggest 
laugh in its history. The front door man was pursuing 
his usual harangue with her. She, too, shied at the ex- 
emption for “idiotic children,’ but she was not quite 
certain that she understood it all. (Continued on page 29) 
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“Mr. Jollyco, excuse me, sir, but I understand you have 
specified Ivory Soap for washing the office linoleums. 
Don’t you think that’s pretty expensive?” 

“I’ve done that, Jimpson, because the linoleum manu- 
facturers wrote me last week that strong soaps rot the 
fibre base and soon ruin the linoleum itself. They have 
tested every soap on the market and found that Ivory is 
one of the very few soaps they are willing to recommend. 
So I guess we'll save money in the end.” 


“Well, that’s certainly news to me, sir. I supposed any 
soap was good enough for linoleums.” 


No, Mr. Jollyco is right. Linoleums are very sensitive 
to soap. Ivory is the on/y generally known soap that ap- 
pears on the approved list. We'll be glad to show you 
the evidence. 


“I’m terribly sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, Jane,’ Mrs. Jollyco is saying, “but 
Elektra is ill and I’ve been washing the 
luncheon dishes.” 

“I’ve just been through the same ex- 
perience fora week,” replies Mrs. Latham. 
“And just look at my hands! Did you 


ever see anything so red and rough?” 


Woman’s World 


“Why, Jane, dear, how awful! I never 
have to worry about my hands—see how 
smooth they are! Of course, we always 
use Ivory Soap for dishes. It seems to 
prevent any of that roughness or redness.” 


“Well, of all things! I never thought 
of that!” 


To assure protection to all things 


that need summer cleaning 


Women who take good care of their 
sensitive skin know that Ivory Soap is 
a faithful protector against the glare of 
summer suns. 


The purity that makes Ivory thus 
beneficent for tender skin also renders 
it kind to delicate garments and to all 
those hangings and household furnish- 
ings which so readily collect the dust 
that swirls through summer’s open 
windows. 


A special large size for 
protection and economy 


For the washing of all such things— 
silks, sheer cotton voiles- and dimities, 
delicate-hued blouses and skirts, sum- 
mer chintzes, table-linens and _ bed- 
spreads—a special laundry size of Ivory 
is made. 


This fine, big cake of Ivory is exact- 
ly the same soap as the Ivory you use 
on your face—pure, mild, gentle, white. 


Indeed, it is as fine a soap as skill 


can make and money can buy, yet itis — 
economical enough for general house- 
hold use! 


Harsh soap is destructive _ | 
to fine fabrics and tender hands | 


Harsh soap is destructive to linens and 
cretonnes and silks. Harsh soap shrinks and 
mats delicate woolen fabrics. Harsh soap — 
soon ruins varnished surfaces and linoleums. _ 
And when you use harsh soap for washing _ 
dishes, you know only too well what happens — 
to the tender skin of your hands. 


So it is only natural that, in seeking a 
means of protection both for these precious — 
possessions and for your hands, you should 
turn with confidence, like so many millions 
of other women, to Ivory Soap. 


May we suggest, therefore, that when you, 
buy the smaller size of Ivory for your toilet’ 
and bath, you also buy, for both protection 
and economy in your general cleaning, 
several cakes of the large size, also? 


We have published a booklet called “Un- 
usual Uses of Ivory Soap.” We shall be 
glad to send you a copy free. A post-card 
will bring it. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE { 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


SS 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Raoul was clever—but not clever enough 
to hide his love for the belle of the Big Horn 


~The Wage of the War-Wolf 


was |HE Big Horn trading post stood like a 
watchful sentinel on the rim of the outer 
wilderness. For thirty years Victor 
LaSage had sang his haunting songs of 
Old Arcadia, as he gathered his harvest 
of furs up there in the land of the lone- 
some snows. 

Winter had tightened its grip upon 
the frozen forests, and the big log fire in the store was 
surrounded by a group of brawny trappers who had 
mushed in for the holidays. The Trader was leaning 
across the counter, listening to their chatter. But from 
time to time he looked toward the rear of the room, where 
Raoul Be Noit, the outside buyer, was playing cards with 
Ole Losvar, the man-busting bully of the Settlement. 

The old Trader scratched his head as he watched them. 
The fortunes of the gaming table never had brought to- 
gether a more ill-matched pair than those two men. Be 
Noit had been born a cavalier, and studiously he dressed 
the part. His thin-moulded lips were always ready to 
smile—a smile that had softened the heart of many a 
trapper who bartered over the price of some choice skin. 

But no smile ever found its way to those thick lips 
of Ole Losvar. His body was fashioned upon the heavy, 
brutal lines of the cave man, and he had fought his way 
through life with the savagery of a grizzly bear. 

One of the men by the fire broke into a hearty laugh, 
and pointed out of the window. The Trader turned and 
saw old Abe Tustin coming up the trail—with his long- 
legged hound-dog limping along behind him. 

“That fellow is sure out of luck—packing a dog like 
that around in this country—why don’t he go back home 
—and get a job herding sheep,” a trapper suggested. 

“A fat lot you know about sheep,” one of the fellows 
playfully poked the trapper in the ribs. “That’s one of 
them yellow cow-dogs from Texas—Abe used to be a 
ranger or a rustler or something like that down there 
in the Pan-Handle.” 

The crowd was in a jolly mood by the time the old 
man reached the store. They gave him a noisy greeting, 
and he nodded to them as he passed. Abe Tustin did 
not have an enemy in the country—neither had he a 
friend. He was as much out of place among the broad- 
~ shouldered fur hunters—as that yellow hound was out of 
place in that empire of robber wolf-dogs. 


A stirring tale of romance and adventure 
in the frozen fastnesses of the Northland 


ByeCHAR TeP LET 
Illustration by J. Henry 


The little snow-rat came shuffling up and threw his 
bundle of fur on the counter, The Trader reached a hand 
toward it. 

“Where is June?” Old Abe shot the question across to 
LaSage as he drew the bundle aside. ‘You fellows 
trimmed me on that last bunch of fur you bought—and 
this time I’m going to do business with somebody who is 
honest.” 

Victor LaSage broke into a hearty laugh as he went 
to eall his daughter. What did he eare if he did lose a 
few dollars on the girl’s generosity—that was what his 
money was for—to make little June happy. 

She came in with a smile upon her lips—and the sun- 
shine of gladness in her eyes—like the Arcadian maidens 
of old. Her sleeves were rolled to the elbows, and her 
dimpled arms were powdered with flour from the biscuit 
dough she had just left. A thrill of pride warmed the 
Trader’s heart, as the snow-rat pushed the bundle of fur 
towards her. Everybody trusted that little girl of his. 


AOUL BE NOIT abandoned his game and came saun- 
tering towards them. He filled his pipe from the 
box of free tobacco which Victor always kept standing on 
the counter during holiday-week. Then he edged over and 
pretended to be examining the fur that June was sorting. 
But the Trader knew that it was not the fur that had 
called his outside buyer from the eard game. He smiled 
as he watched him. Raoul was clever—but not clever 
enough to hide his love for the belle of the Big Horn. 
The trappers over by the fireplace had turned eager eyes 
in her direction when she entered; and being less daring 
than the dashing Raoul, had attempted to hide their con- 
fusion, by starting a noisy celebration with the long- 
legged hound-dog. 
Then the door swung open and a stranger stepped into 
the room. Victor LaSage thrilled at the sight of him; a 


man such as Big Horn had not seen for many a day. 
From head to foot he was clothed in skins from the 
forest, and the old Trader knew those hides had been 
tanned and tailored in some remote camp beyond the rim 
of the fartherest settlement. 

He came up to the counter and threw down his bundle 
of furs, and Victor began sorting them out with scru- 
pulous care. ’ 

“Pretty likely bunch of skins you have got here,” the 
Trader looked up at thestranger. ‘Get them around here 
somewhere ?”’ 

“Yes—over on Tundra Creek—where it empties into 
the Coppermine,” the man in buckskin spoke with easy 
familiarity of that far waterway, where death rides the 
rolling snows across the treeless wastes of the Great 
Barren. 


ICTOR LA SAGE placed a price upon the skins. 

The close-lipped stranger nodded his approval, and the 
bills were counted out to him. He pocketed the money. 
Then he tossed a small parcel upon the counter. 

“There is a skin I want you ta take care of till I get 
ready to go.” 

Instantly Raoul Be Noit reached a hand towards it. 

“Where did you get hold of that skin?” he demanded 
aggressively. 

“What is it to you—where I got it?” the stranger 
glanced over his shoulder to where the trappers were 
amusing themselves with the misfit dog. Then he 
turned and looked at the outside buyer and laughed—a 
laugh that was as cold as the winds of the Coppermine 
that carry the polar snows. “Any particular reason— 
why you need to know where I got that skin?” 

“That skin came out of the Devil’s Cache—I can tell 
by the way it is wrapped up.” 

Victor LaSage heard that word Devil’s Cache go 
passing from lip to lip. Like a wireless wave the excite- 
ment ran through the room, and the trappers forgot about 
the yellow hound as they crowded toward the counter to 
get a glimpse of the skin that had come from the for- 
bidden country behind the barrier hills. 

Abe Tustin plucked at the buckskin sleeve of the 
stranger. “If you want someone to take care of that 
fur for you—just hand it to June here—she is honest.” 

For the first time the stranger glanced at the girl—a 
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glance that became a measuring stare. The smile slipped 
from the young lady’s lips, and a speck of fire kindled in 
her black eyes, as she stood there before him. Then the 
man from the Coppermine unfastened the parcel and 
took out a martep skin whose long, lustrous hair would 


rival the priceless sables of Siberia. He held it up where 
all might see. Then he tossed it across to June LaSage. 
The soul of Old Victor smiled within his jolly body. 
Once more a stranger had trusted his little June. 

The crowd returned to the fire, and the stranger saun- 
tered over to the tobacco box and filled his pipe. Then 
once more he looked over his shoulder. Slowly, thonght- 
fully he puffed at the lighted pipe, and his steel gray 
eyes were staring out of the little window that looked 
toward the north—the bitter north where the smoking 
of a pipe was almost a sacred rite among the Copper- 
mine snows. Then he walked over to the fireplace, where 
the trappers had resumed their teasing of the heund. 

“Looks to me as if that old fellow was having a hard 
enough time of it with the wolf-dogs he is obliged to 
associate with—without you boys picking on him. If you 
are good sports you will tackle something nearer your 
size—go hunt up some cranky malamute that is looking 
for a serap.” 

“Perhaps you want to tackle something your size?” 
Ole Losvar crowded his way through the trappers and 
stood scowling at the stranger. 


SLOW smile crept to the man’s lips as he looked the 
A Bully of the Big Horn over. 

“Since you have mentioned it—I shouldn’t wonder if 
I do,” the man from the Coppermine admitted. “Up 
there in the Barrens I always got homesick when it came 
Christmas time. I used to think it was the Christmas- 
trees or the carols I was missing—but perhaps it was a 
good old-fashioned whipping I was needing. So if you 
have got a friend around who knows how to fight—” 

The stranger never finished his taunting remark. 
Ole Losvar rushed at him like a grizzly bear. 

The man, in buckskin stepped lightly aside, and as the 
bully lurched past him, he struck—twice. Victor La 
Sage came running up. It seemed that those blows had 
been too swift to have carried much weight behind them. 
Like twin clock-ticks they had sounded—but the bulky 
body of the Norseman swung half around, and he was 
staggering when once more he plunged back into the 
battle. Again those bueckskin-clad arms shot out—twin 
blows that sent the big fellow floundering to the floor. 

Old Victor hesitated. He had a strict rule against 
fighting in the store—but somehow he could not bring 
himself to interfere. Ole had a lieking coming to him, 
and it looked as though he was going to get it. But the 
Norseman had fought too many battles to be easily dis- 
couraged. He knew if he could fasten his powerful hands 
upon the stranger he would win. Again and again he 
flung himself forward trying to clinch his opponent. But 
those twin-blows caught him always in the same place— 
a swinging jab at the heart—and a straight upper-cut 
under the ear—and always he went to the floor. 

Then Ole fell back upon taeties that might have been 
learned in the caves of the Neanderthal. Like a lumber- 
ing porcupine he scrambled aeross the floor, and at- 
tempted to catch his enemy about the legs. 

The stranger took him by the eollar and yanked him 
to his feet. Then he struck—once—and turned around 
and walked over to the tobaceo box and refilled his pipe. 

Ole Losvar the man-busting bully of the Big Horn lay 
in a crumpled heap beside the fireplace and did not move. 
Raoul went over and helped carry him into the back 
room. . 


ICTOR LA SAGE touched the stranger on the arm, 
and led the way to the kitchen. 

“Perhaps you would like a job—eh what?” the old 
man began as soon as he had closed the door behind 
them. “I make of you an outside buyer—big chance for 
a fellow who knows fur—and isn’t afraid.” 

“Are you making the offer on the strength of that 
marten skin you fellows got so excited about?” the man 
from the Coppermine smiled at his eagerness. 

“Not that Monsieur—not just that. I keep the best 
dogs that money can. buy—and a man who will fight for 
a yellow hound-dog looks like a good driver to Victor 
LaSage. But of course—if you ean bring in skins from 
the Devil’s Cache—it is big money for both of us.” 

“You might as well tell me about this place you call 
the Devil’s Cache—I’m from the Coppermine—and it’s 
all Greek to me.” 

“You have not heard of the Cache?” rubbing his plump 
hands excitedly. “It is a valley behind the Barrier Hills 
—seattered groves and ecat-tail marshes—and cold like I 
think your Coppermine country would be—and there is 
many more marten skins like the one you brought.” 

“Why don’t you go after them—surely there is some- 
body around who isn’t afraid of a little cold?” 

“It is not the cold,” the Trader lowered his voice. 
“Tt is the Indians—renegades of the worst kind, and they 
won’t have anything to do with us people on the Big 
Horn. An outfit on the other side gets their fur—so you 
can see what the Devil’s Cache means to us.” ; 

“That's funny,” the man from the Coppermine mused. 
“T guess I must have got that marten skin off one of 
them very renegades—and he gave it to me—for Christ- 
mas.” 

“Gave it to you for Christmas?” the Trader puzzled. 

“Yes, sir—gave it to me. And if I know anything 
about Indians that fellow was pretty much of a white 
man. His sled had gone through an air hole, and I hap- 
pened along just in time to help him pull it out. Then 


he wished that marten skin on to me—wouldn’t take no 
for an answer. He said how white men always felt better 
inside after they bad paid their debts—and that Indians 
they paid their debts too. Now you come and tell me 
that old guy was a renegade—and if he is—then I’m 
strong for the renegades.” 


HE Daughters of the American Revolution 

have a membership of over 135,000 as- 
sembled into 1,923 chapters in all States of the 
Union and its dependencies, and in foreign eoun- 
tries. 

Founded in 1890, its work now fills twenty- 
four volumes of reports to the United States 
Government—reports which are rendered an- 
nually through the Smithsonian Institution and 
are printed as Senate documents. The Society’s 
large property in. Washington, D. C., valued at 
more than a million dollars, is tax-exempt by 
special act of Congress on the ground of the 
aims and purposes of the Society in promoting 
patriotism and the ideals of true Americanism. 
This means that the Daughters of the American 
Revolution stand for something more than mere 
social prestige; it means that they stand for 
something that the United States Government 
holds to be valuable to the country. 

The Society’s work is two-fold—memorial and 
educational. Jt commemorates the great events 
and memorializes the great men and women of 
the past and educates Americans and foreigners 
of today in the ideals of the Republic. 

Thousands of monuments and memorials have 
been erected; cemeteries restored; town and 
ehureh records preserved; historic trails, sites 
and houses marked; Revolutionary soldiers’ rec- 
ords preserved and graves located and marked ; 
histories written and historie events commemo- 
rated ; thousands of dollars in scholarships given 
to aliens and our all-Ameriean Southern Moun- 
taineers; schools and libraries assisted; prizes 
given in the publie schools and night schools; 
lecture courses established; and last but not 
least, Americanization work among aliens. The 
Soeiety has made a specialty of alien education 
for the past twenty years, beginning this Ameri- 
eanization work long before people in general 
saw the need of it. It has published a “Manual 
of the United States for the Information of Im- 
migrants and Foreigners” in two English edi- 
tions and in eight foreign languages, at a cost 
of over $50,000, which is proving one of the 
most practical and useful books of its kind ever 
issued. In addition to this, the Society main- 
tains a paid social worker to minister to the 
needs of the wemen and children in the women’s 
detention room at Ellis Island, a kind of work 
which no other organization on the Island is 
doing. 

Enough has been said to show that the work 
of this great patriotic organization is substan- 
tial and enduring. “Home and Country” is its 
motto, and the service of Home and Country 
is the one object of its existence. It is dedi- 
cated to the task of keeping America true to 
the ideals of the founders, and loyal to the 
Constitution and the flag. 


Mrs. GreorGeE MAYNARD MINOR 


Honorary President-General National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


It is reassuring to know at this time, when we are commemorating 
our national Declaration of Independence, that the high ideals of 
patriotism therein set forth are eing fostered by an organization 
composed of our oldest citizens in point of ancestry for the benefit 
and guidance of those who have most recently cast their lot with us. 


The work of the Daughters of the American Revolution which 
Mrs. George Maynard Minor, the society’s Honorary President- 
General, has kindly consented to set down is one for which all who 
are interested in good citizenship should be thankful. 

—Tue Eprrors. 
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“How will we make that job—salary or commission ?” 
Victor LaSage struck while the iron was hot. 

“Call it a commission—and expenses. And if I get 
the furs out of this Devil’s Cache of yours—” 

“We split the profits in the middle,” the ‘Trader 
clinched the bargain with a grip of his plump hand. 


World 


Thus Garth Dalton, one time snow-rat from the Cop- 
permine country, linked his fortunes with those of Victor 
LaSage the singing Trader of the Big Horn. 


Woman’s 


Fs Nand passed over the northern wilderness ; a month 
in which Garth Dalton was getting acquainted with 
the country—a month of tireless preparation for the big 
adventure that lay ahead. No shadow of evil forebodings 
darkened the glass of the young man’s optimism. For 
ten years he had fought the blinding arctic blizzards up 
there in the no-man’s-land of the Coppermine, and the 
same careful attention to details which had enabled him 
to live upon the lean bounties of the Great Barren, would 
enable him to find the coveted fur of the Devil’s Cache. 

The winter night was gathering over the crusted 
snows, as Garth Dalton came tramping along behind his 
heavily loaded sled, bound for Barrier Pass and the for- 
bidden lands that lay beyond. Other men had taken 
that trail before; red-blooded fighting men of the wilder- 
ness who knew not the meaning of fear—and they had 
found swift disaster waiting for them among the high 
valleys of the Renegades. 

But the young man hummed a song as he marched; a 
haunting love-lay he had learned from the jovial Trader 
of the Big Horn. For of late life had held more, much 
more than the gathering of furs from the snow-bound 
swamps. This present venture, so filled with possibilities 
of rich reward, so shadowed with the threat of disaster 
and death, held not the lure for him, as did those unex- 
plored worlds he had glimpsed within the black depths of 
June LaSage’s eyes. 

The new fur buyer had found life at the Post a ro- 
mantic dream; something that marched to the lilting 
times that the old Trader sang. It was a snow-bound 
Eden, but like the Eden of old, a shadow had marred the 
brightness of its glory. Keenly he had felt the unspoken 
hate of Ole Losvar—a hate that brooded in the black 
watches of the night. And the smiling lips of Raoul 
Be Noit had not deceived the hunter from the Copper- 
mine. A suitor he had been for the hand of June La 
Sage; a suitor who acknowledged no active rival in all 
the broad miles of the Big Horn country. Now he had 
seen another man win the confidence of the girl; a friend- 
ship that day by day was growing into a mutual trust. 
The Head Buyer had watched—and still he smiled, a 
wolfish smile that held no joy. It was a troublesome 
memory ; but the man from the Coppermine sang of Arca- 
dian lovers as he followed his tired dog team into the 
gathering night. 


HE darkness deepened across the snows, and Garth 

spoke an encouraging word to the huskies. It was yet 
another mile before they would reach Tamarack Creek 
where he intended to camp. 

He swung down the slope, into the narrow, timber- 
glutted gorge of the creek bed, now black and lonely in the 
full grown night. He came out upon the level ground and 
stopped his team. Reaching under the lashing of his load 
he pulled out a pitch-wood torch and lighted it. He must 
hunt up dry limbs for a fire, a blazing fire in whose red 
light he could unharness and feed the dogs, and get his 
eamp ready. 

Garth Dalten took a few steps, then he lifted the torch 
and stood there staring at a heap of dry branches that 
were piled up in the roots of an old stump. It was a 
ready laid camp fire with a handful of birch-bark tucked 
under its edge—a camp fire ready and waiting for the 
touch of a burning match. 

He thrust the blazing pitch-wood against the pile, and 
the leaping flames threw out their crimson glow across the 
erusted snows of the old camp site, and glittered wpon the 
tamaraeks that thrust their gaunt, naked trunks above the 
balsam thickets. 

It was a new experience for the man from the Copper- 
mine, to find a camp fire ready and waiting for him at the 
end of a day’s march. He looked about him in the bright- 
ening light of the fire, searching for signs of the mys- 
terious hunter who had gathered the dry wood and placed 
it so carefully in the old stump—and then gone upon his 
way without lighting it. 

Then he took a quick step forward. There at the edge 
of the thicket was a shelter of balsam boughs—a shelter 
that had been built by the experienced hand of an old 
camper. : 

He thrust the blazing torch in at the open door, and 
looked inside. The floor was thickly padded with the soft 
boughs—a bed that never had been used. 

An uneanny feeling crept into Garth Dalton’s blood. 
Why had that hunter made such elaborate preparations 
for a eamp—and then moved on without making use of it? 

He picked up one of the twigs and examined it. Then 
he realized that he was face to face with one of those 
wilderness mysteries which make the north country so 
alluring. He stared at the fresh cut bough from which 
the balsam-pitch was just starting to ooze. This camp 
had been built within the last hour. Some sixth sense 
told him that it had been built for him—built by some- 
one who knew of his coming. 

Carefully he examined the surroundings, searching for 
some clue that would reveal the identity of that mys- 
terious camp-builder of the north woods. But the erusted 
snows held no sign. Stealthy feet had passed over them 
—and left no trace behind. 

Garth Dalton unharnessed his team, fed them their 
supper, and turned them loose to make their own bur- 
rowed beds among the drifts. He threw fresh fuel upon 


the fire and when it had burned down to a heap of glow- ~ 


ing coals, he cooked his supper. (Continued on page 36) 
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IDA CRITCHEY 
was hername. Like 
Lida, her face and 
hair and eyes, were 
drab. Her body was 
pure Critchey. An- 
gular and big, it 
was strong without 

suppleness, a bulk with edges and 

corners, She had been born without 

a sense of rhythm, or an ability to 

follow tunes. At thirty-nine she 

looked as if she might have been born 
without an ability to smile. At 
times her lips stretched tightly, look- 
ing thinner and grimmer than before, 
and producing an indentation in each 
cheek that might, in another era, or 
in the cheeks of another woman, 
have once been a dimple. Even this 

did not occur often. She looked at life, 

in the main, with an unchanging face, 

a mouth that was set, eyes that were 

direct, unwavering, and without hope. 

You have probably anticipated the 
news that Lida Critchey was an edu- 
eator, In her youth she had taken 
honors in mathematics, upon gradua- 
tion from her university. Surpris- 


been young, although she had never 
looked it. She had looked big, and 
her hair had looked forgotten. Her 
eyes, even when she was twenty-one 
and mistress of the quantic curve, 
were not the star eyes of youth, as 
she took in her large and not beauti- 
ful young hand her diploma. As her 
feet, big even for the rest of her big- 
ness, and clumsily shod, carried her 
down the aisle after she had received 
her honors, they were not walking 
toward life, as the president had said 
in his commencement address. Her 
feet were walking, as they very well 
knew, toward a school room. Life 
might beckon the others, who had 
been born young, who could dance 
and whose hands were pretty. What 
was before her, as she knew then, 


was to make solid geometry blossom 
as the rose in the path of adolescents, 
and trigonometry, algebra and conic 
sections send up sweet odors in the 


nostrils of boys and girls of seven- 
teen, until, as pay day succeeded pay 
day in the cycles of time, she should 
have enough money in the bank to 


‘retire. 


HIS gay prospect, luring her feet 
down the aisle on commencement 
day began immediate and literal ful- 
fillment. She paused long enough in the process to receive 


the good-byes of Sallie McDougall. Sallie McDougall, 


also, was like her name. She rippled through life like 
the l’s in Sallie, with unexpectednesses here and there, 
like the g in McDougall. She had eurly hair, was not 
very tall, and laughed a great deal. She would have 
flunked out in Math. had it not been for the coaching 
of Lida Critehey. Characteristically, Sallie MeDougall 
was probably the only girl in the graduating class who 
knew her or thought to say good-bye to her. 

“Thanks, Old Dear!” she said, shaking the hand of Lida 
Critchey in both her own—“for dragging me through. I 
never would have made it in the world without you!” 

A possessive young man took her away to his house 
for a matinee dance, at that moment. He did not even 
look at the tall figure before him as he lifted his hat. 
Sallie was to be married to him the next week or the 
next day or something like that. It was all one to Lida 
Critchey. She went on to fulfill her destiny. 

At intervals in the ensuing years of fulfillment, events 
occurred in her life. She got her two young brothers 
through school and college, into a job, and marriage. 
Her father, lingeringly an invalid for a deeade, died. 
Her mother had died when the younger of the two 
brothers had been born. TFighteen years from that bright 
commencement day, when Sallie McDougall had danced 
down the path with the possessive young man, Lida 
Critchey made out her term reports, closed her desk, and 


’ agreeable. 


“TIT was so stupid you'd want to forget me, I suppose, as soon as you could” 


Skipped 


In which is demonstrated that you can 
have rhythm in your feet when you have 
music in your heart 


By GRACE TORREY 


Illustration by W. V. Chambers 


sat behind it, her long fingers interlaced, her hands rest- 
ing on her blotter. Her eyes, direet, but without hope, 
looked straight ahead. They saw past the thirty-six desks 
at which it was her customary portion to keep forty-one 
young people occupied, past the blackboard, ordinarily 
sprinkled with bulletins on the exploits of those gay dogs 
a plus b, into the weeks of summer. For the first time in 
her life, the weeks were empty. She was free to play 
golf, or run down to the beach for July, when town was 
so tiresome, or to visit relatives in California, or to take 
a little trip to Honolulu. It would be warm, but then 
warmth is lovely for white clothes. Motoring would be 
A long motor trip, in fact, involving San 
Diego, and Victoria, B. C., camping out when one liked, 
and stopping at good hotels when one pleased for a bath 
and a glimpse of table napkins, would fill in the summer 
to admiration. 
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Her eyes did not light up at these 
suggestions. She was free because her 
father was dead, and no living crea- 
ture needed or desired her. Motoring 
and Honolulu meant money. In 
eighteen years she had enjoyed two 
weddings and four operations. The 
weddings had been her brothers’ wed- 
dings. Her father had been the hero 
of the operations. She had the re- 
ceipted bills for all of these pleasures, 
as also for house rent, water, gas, 
electricity, and other evidences of life 
in modern times. By these, she could 
prove her own existence and that of 
her family since commencement day. 
There was something in the bank as 
well. Considering all the receipts in 
her files it was surprising that there 
was so much in the bank. It wasn’t 
much, as bank accounts go. It meant 
something, but the something was 
neither motoring nor trips to far 
islands. 


Ne SHE sat there, looking past a 
plus b, into the summer, she saw 
beside the algebraic bulletins upon 
the blackboard, a problem in simple 
arithmetic. On commencement day, 
she had been twenty-one. She had 
taught for eighteen years. Out of 
long habit, she set 18 under 21 and 
drew a line, writing the sum neatly 
underneath. It made 39. She was 
thirty-nine years old, twelve months 
away from the chloroforming age. 
She had taught for eighteen years, 
twelve of them in one high school. 
Twelve years is a long time. She 
knew that several members of the 
new school board thought it was too 
long. They didn’t want the system 
loaded up with dead wood. They 
had made it their campaign slogan 
that if they were elected to the school 
board, they would investigate. Lida 
Critchey rightly inferred that they 
would investigate her. She was an 
unusual teacher of algebra and ge- 
ometry. She knew the investigators 
would find that out. But she knew, 
too, that she was set in her ways. 
She knew that there were parents 
who didn’t like to have their children 
held so strictly to account. They 
wished their children to get a little 
more of the human touch. 

Communing thus with those great 
humanizers, a plus b, the thirty-nine 
years, the bank account, and the 
rest of her familiars, she made a 
decision. She would deplete the bank 
account and go to summer school. There she would work 
toward an M. A. degree in mathematics. That would be 
something to throw in the faces of the investigators. 
She would also, on the side, take a course in some- 
thing with the human touch, something like art, or 
dancing. These things would do to throw in the faces 
of the parents. 


T THE season, therefore, of moonlight nights, and lam- 
bent stars, of long days of swimming and canoeing, 

of tennis, and golf, and mountain climbing, of combing 
surf and leaping camp fire, Lida Critchey struck tent and 
made for summer school. Her face was grim as she 
migrated. It was grim as it presented itself at the 
Registrar’s window, as it interviewed men behind desks, 
as it paid fees and signed up for courses. At the end of 
her registering, interviewing, signing up, and paying, she 
took stock, and found herself enrolled for Caleulus, Spe- 
cial Problems, Typewriting and Games. To remove 
all doubt as to which was to throw in the face of the 
investigators and which to provide the human touch, it 
should be said that games required a costume. One could 
typewrite or calculate in anything. Jfor games, one must 
wear a middy blouse and bloomers. As Lida Critchey’s 
sombre eyes looked about her they saw several facts, 
after the first dust of enrollment had cleared away. 
They saw in Caleulus and Special Problems, seven men 
and herself ; in Typewriting, (Continued on page 30) 
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Willow Cree 


The love story of a little town—An antidote 


QO ANOTHER family, another love 
@ was reconstructed to the somewhat 
seandalized amazement of the younger 
generation. Though even older folk 
© looked after Charlie Bassett with 
dumfounded eyes and said: 
| “Ror pity sakes, what’s come over 

Charlie? Is he going dotty over 
Lucey now?” 

Yet there was a _ curious, little 
laughing quiver in the words as if the persons who said 
them were glad to know that human love eould last that 
long or, if not that, could at least be resurrected. 

“Yes. Charles Bassett’s gone dotty all ways at once, 
you might say,” chuckled Lem. ‘“He’s building his wife 
a house like a picture right in his orchard and I shouldn’t 
wonder but what he figures on having his second honey- 
moon. Well—some men have all the luck. I’ve tried to 
pick a quarrel with Ma here for years so’s I could have 
the pleasure of making up, but it’s no use, she—oh well, 
there’s changes of all kinds going on in this town. Mary 
Chandler’s gone back to work and it’s sobered Ned almost 
into his senses. He’s stopped eracking jokes about moon- 
shine, and all the other stale subjects. I may have to 
like that man yet, though I’ve always enjoyed disliking 
him along with Jim Judd, only worse.” 


ATE one afternoon, Anthony Bruce while passing Zeb- 
bie’s house was asked by Old Dick, the ex-steward, to 
“leave these at Miss Shirley’s as you go by,” extending 
an armful of books that Shirley Ann’s brother, Jack, 
had left with him for safekeeping in days that were past. 
For Old Dick while sympathizing with a young girl’s sor- 
row, believed that all the world should stand by to help 
a lover. 

Anthony met Shirley Ann at the gate. 

“T’ve been over to see Doctor David. Rhody told me 
he had a bad eold and was fairly' sneezing his head, off,’ 
she explained. 

“Yes, I know. He paddled around too much in the 
wet grass and garden after that hard cold rain. Tl run 
up again before bedtime to see him. Dick sent over 
these books. Said you’d forgotten them.” 

“Come in. You haven’t been here for some time.” 

“Wasn’t much use in coming, was there?” And for justa 
fleeting second Anthony unbanked the fires in his eyes. 

Shirley Ann flushed uncomfortably. 

“Anthony, let’s not argue,” she begged. 

“All right—we won’t,” he promised, content to be with 
her again. 

They had barely settled themselves in their porch 
chairs when Ann Reber came hurriedly up the walk. 

“Shirley Ann, I’m ashamed to bother you. But look 
what I got from that foolish cousin of mine in Bartlett. 
Whatever possessed Tilly to send me that and her know- 
ing what a no-account writer I am, I don’t‘know. It 
was a terrible thing for her to do and awful of me to 
let it go till the last hour this way. But starting to work 
for Mary Chandler flustered me and made me forget. 
You’ve helped me out so often with letters I thought may- 
be you would again—just this once, Shirley Ann, to save 
me from the curse that’s in this thing. Land knows I’ve 
had enough trouble without wishing any more hard luck 
onto myself. Here—it’s one of those chain war letters.” 

Shirley Ann read the pitiful serawl and passed it over 
to Anthony. 


“Pray for our soldiers and sailors fighting now 
in the great war. This prayer was sent to me on 
the 30th day of August. If you will write a 
letter like this every day for six days and send 
it to a relative or friend on the seventh day some 
great gift, joy or happiness will be bestowed 
upon you. If you neglect to do this then on the 
seventh day some terrible misfortune will over- 
take you. Don’t break the chain. This letter 
was started on Flanders’ Field.” 


By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


Together they wrote off the six copies and sent Ann 
Reber on her way. 

“How long ago it seems, Anthony—that letter! 
stale and sad and almost ridiculous it is now.” 

“Yes. Everything carried too far becomes ridiculous. 
And everything stales after a while and becomes com- 
monplace, Shirley Ann, even grief.” 

“T suppose it does,” she confessed. 

“After a while you will be able to think of Jack with- 
out such sorrow. And you will not love him the less for 
that.” 

“Oh, Anthony, I could think of him that way now if I 
only had some little message to remember.” 


i. i 
8 Willow Creek 
philosophy — 


ee UDY, are you crying for yourself or for 
your mother? Because,” continued Nathan, 
“Gf it’s for your mother you ought not to—not 
so hard, anyway. She’s earned her rest. And 
death isn’t anything dreadful. I learned that in 
the war. People have been talking all these 
years about the wonderful life after death. And 
then they go to a funeral and cry their heads 
off. There’s no sense to that. If there’s some- 
thing more beautiful than this world after death 
—and I’m pretty sure there is—then why cry 
like that when someone gets their chance to go?” 
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She drew toward her the books Anthony had brought 
and laid on the table. Her eyes had filled and she did 
not want Anthony to see, so she opened the books. 

Two of them had only Jack’s name across the page, 
but the third had several quotations written on the fly- 
leaf. ; : ’ 


HIRLEY ANN looked at first unseeingly because of 
her tears. But when she had sternly winked these 
back she read with amazement. She glanced at the title 
of the book and then sat very still staring up at Anthony. 
“Anthony,” she whispered at last, “I have my message 
—from Jack—right here—in this book.” 

He caught the excitement in her whispered words and 
came around to read across her shoulder. 

“You see,” explained Shirley Ann, “this is a new text- 
book on short-story writing. Jack had a wild idea of 
putting himself through college with his pen and bought 
this just before he enlisted. He must have been reading 
other authors and jotted down these things here.” 

Together they read: 


“what matter if only we are thrilled by the 
pity and the beauty of this life of ours, itself 
brief as a tale that is told; if we learn to know 
men and women better and to love them more.” 
—Perry. 

“The people will conquer in the end.”—Perry. 

“To the hero there is no tragedy.”—Maeter- 
linck. 

Shirley Ann threw her arms across the book and buried 
her head in them. But not for long. Her head came up 
with an April smile. 

“You don’t think I’m foolish to think this is really a 
message?” : 
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“Not foolish at all. Only, Shirley Ann, when you feel 
a little more reconciled about Jack won’t you try to get 
over your bitterness toward me.” 

“My bitterness toward you?” 

“Yes. You have never forgiven me for my stupidity. 
You made yourself stop caring.” 

“Why, Anthony—I’m going to care. I want to care.” 

Anthony’s patience snapped and he threw caution to 
the winds. 

“You eare right now, Shirley 
know it.” 

“Yes, I do,’ ana Shirley Ann laughed softly. 

For just a second Anthony was staggered. 

Then his arms reached out and shut her in and he told 
himself that he might have known that in the end she 
would be honest with herself and him. 

Somewhere in a vague and far-away word a telephone 
began ringing. They went to answer it and found a very 
much excited Zebbie on the wire. ; 

“Shirley Ann! The artists have hired Rhody as gen- 
eral housekeeper and the equal suffrage amendment has 
just gone through! Think of it!” 

They tried to think of it and to be duly reverent. But 
love comes before the law and the next moment Anthony 
was insisting that, all things considered, congratulations 
were in order. 


nn, only you don’t 


CHAPTER X 
HER GIVEN WorpD 


I saw a ship a-sailing 
A-sailing on the sea; 
And oh it was all laden, 
With pretty things for thee! 
There were comfits in the cabin 
And apples in the hold; 
The sails were made of silk, 
And the masts were made of gold. 
—Old English Rhyme. 


UDY was hurrying home. It was practice night. She 
had been uptown on several errands and for once the 
baby was not with her. The day was gray and unhappy. 
Her mother had clung to him and refused to let him go. 
Judy thought it queer but her poor mother had been so 
desperately, utterly queer the last few weeks that Judy 
dismissed the matter from her mind. But while uptown 
she had chanced to catch a look that passed between two 
women, heard a fragment of a careless remark. And now 
she was fairly racing for home. 

It was a dreary day, bleak as a day in late November 
with a hopeless, unforgiving sky domed with great angry 
clouds and filled with a brutal, rushing wind that hated 
the earth it blew over. Judy’s feet were fear-touched and 
at her heart lay the awful chill of foreboding. 

Two blocks from the house Rhody stepped out of a 
gateway and waited for the girl to come up. These two 
really loved each other though loyalty to her mother had 
kept Judy from seeing much of her aunt. 

“Judy, child, stop a minute. Your father is coming 
home on the first train tonight. I telegraphed him to 
come home and sent him the fare. He’ll be here tonight 
on that early train. I sent for him because your mother 
is a terribly sick woman. She’s been a hopelessly sick 
woman these last two months. Maybe you haven't 
notieed being with her all the time. I’m not going to tell 
you what’s the matter. You'll know soon enough. Your 
father should never have left her three weeks ago and 
taken that shoe money. He’d ought to be strung up for 
that. There now, dear, I didn’t mean anything to hurt. 
Isn’t he my own brother? Here’s five pounds of good beef 
I had the butcher cut up. You slam that into the soup 
kettle the minute you get home and get some broth for 
your mother as quick as ever you can. Your mother, 
Judy, has been living on strong tea and toast for good- 


ness knows how long. Yes,’ of course, she’d always help _ 


herself to potatoes and even a bit of meat. But she’d just 
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play at eating and save it for you children. Judy, here’s 
a bill. Take it and use it for something that will help 
your mother. And, child, let me kiss you. There—go 
now, I wish I could go with you and help.” 

Rhody’s eyes were full of tears and Judy, her last 
little hope dead, raised her own tear-dimmed ones and 
fled down the street. 

Letty was sitting in the one good rocker. Her lips 
were a faded purple, her cheeks hollow, her eyes sunken. 
But the fat, rosy baby lay asleep in her arms. 


“Mother?” Judy’s great, tear-filled eyes asked their 
question. 
“Well?” The sunken eyes blazed out their pain and 


Letty’s purple lips twisted into a bitter smile. 

Very gently then, Judy took the sleeping baby and 
laid it in its crib; then came back, knelt down, and flung 
her arms about the grim, shrunken figure in the chair. 

“Oh, mother-——don’t you care—don’t you care. You 
know that I love you and that I'll help.” 

Letty’s still shapely hands lifted to the thick hair of 
this fairy child of hers. 

‘Don’t worry this time, daughter.” 

“Mother, we'll manage. We always have.” 

“There won’t be any need, this time, Judy, girl.” 

But in spite of denial Judy was not satisfied. 

“T heard while I was uptown that father was coming 
home on that early evening train.” 

“T hope it’s true,” sighed Letty. 

“Let me fix you up nicely in bed then and I’ll run back 


and see. That train’s due in ten minutes about. If T 
see father I'll phone. It will rest your mind to know he’s 
home.” 


N SPITE of her poverty Letty always had a phone. 
Elmer felt that he just had to have it to keep within 
easy reach of the organizations of which he was a member. 
“Tf father does come and is here to stay with you why 
I might run over for that special practice tonight,” Judy 
was saying. “The baby is good for the night, I believe. 
And you know I ean change him into his nighty without 
waking him. So just mind me, mother, this once. I 
always mind you.” “ 

At the coaxing tenderness of the child Letty broke 
down. 

“Judy, girl, no matter what anyone tries to tell you 
about me, you won't ever believe them, will you? Re- 
member I tried to give you children the world—as much 
of it as was ever trusted to me.” 

“Nobody will ever try to say anything about you to 
me.” Judy flashed to her feet and Letty was glad as she 
had never been before that this child that was fairer 
than she herself had been in youth had yet Rhody’s fiery 
courage and physical strength. 

For Judy picked up her faded mother as easily as she 
did the baby, tucked her in and kissed her. 

“Judy,” Letty’s hands clung to the girl, “don’t ever be 
in a hurry to marry. Don’t believe too easily Judy ; 
don’t love anything too hard; and don’t let the world 
and everything trample you to death.” 

‘Don’t you worry one minute, mother, about me,” 
smiled Judy as she hurried out to tend to the broth. As 
she stirred and seasoned and toasted bread she planned a 
little surprise for her mother. Something had to be done. 
She had never. known her mother so bitter, so hopeless. 
It must be the baby clothes. There was not one stitch 
of anything in the house. It must be that, Judy con- 
cluded. . 

She left full instructions with the two younger girls, 
about the supper that was almost ready and the broth, 
and hurried out toward the depot. 


ae enough her father arrived with a huge box under 
his arm. Judy thought of that shoe money and that 
hatefully big box of chocolates under his arm and simply 
turned away before her father could see her. It seemed 
to her that she could not greet him properly just then. 

Still she was relieved to know that he was at home. 
And once again she remembered that. it was practice 
night. She and Nathan were supposed to come earlier 
to practice a special cornet duet that was to be one of 
the surprising features of the tree-planting program. 
Nathan was probably waiting for her now at Alee Miller’s 
studio. ’ 

Well, let him wait. Let them all wait. Her mother 
came first—before all the world. She looked again at the 
crumpled ten dollar bill her Aunt Rhody had thrust into 
her hand. She had never been allowed to take gifts or 
money from her Aunt Rhody. But this. was different. 
There was a desperate need of money now. And Judy 
meant to use this. Ten dollars was a wonderful amount 
of money. She and her sisters would make dainty lace 
clgings. She would put them to work lace-making this 
very night. She would make the little ribbon 
rosebuds like the ones she had seen Rose Hoover 
buying in the dry goods store that very after- 
noon. If the weather was going to be mean 
and gray, like this, sewing and lace-making by 


There is a synopsis of preceding 
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the warm kitchen stove would be fun. Her mother would 
wake up and take an interest when she once saw how 
pretty the things were going to be. Maybe it was just 
as well that all the old things were gone, they were get- 
ting pretty washed out and worn and faded. 

So busy was poor Judy with her plans that she forgot 
all about Nathan, failed to see him coming up the street 
and so was a little startled to find him beside her. 

She stopped. 

“T thought I’d walk up with you.” 

“I’m not going to practice, Nathan. I have to do a 
couple of errands and may have to let the special practice 
go.” 

“Then I'll stay with you. 
aren’t there.” 

There were two reasons why Nathan was determined 
to do this. There was, of course, his own joy of being 
with her, looking at her. That seemingly was all he 
eould have of her for a long time. It would be years 
before he was ready for marriage. But, thank heaven, 
she was still a ehild and his, though only her eyes had 
told him so. He could wait and hold and keep her safe. 

The other reason why he wanted to keep near her on 
such a night as this was the fact that he had discovered 
that Judy was not always properly dressed for the sudden 
changes in the weather. And she never seemed to have a 
wrap. 

Poor Judy had never in her life owned such a thing 
as a spring or a fall coat. And she couldn’t remember 
ever having had a really brand new winter coat. It was 


No use my going if you 


“Judy, here’s a bill. 


always some made over, make- 
= shift garment that Judy wore 
i bravely enough in loyalty to her 
mother who had remodeled it, but 
a garment that Judy never put on 
eta until she absolutely had to, was 
dnd driven to it by the weather. 
Nathan understood and vowed 
aay that some day he would dress 
1 SR vale Judy as she deserved to be dressed. 
2 ~?-* In the meantime he would keep wateh over 
her.» This was a wild, windy day, yet 
Judy wore a flimsy summer dress and no 
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wrap. He had purposely worn his heavy flannel army 
shirt with a coat over it so that when he took Judy 
home he could slip the eoat across her shoulders. That 
was why he said so quietly now: 

“T’ll stay with you.” 

“But, Nathan, it isn’t neeessary. I’m only going down 
to Mary Lytton’s shop to buy something.” 

“Well, why can’t I go along?” 

Well—why couldn’t he? All Willow Creek knew now, 
knew more than she did. Perhaps even he knew. If he 
didn’t he might as well find out now. Why need she 
eare? She needn’t. Judy’s head went up. 

“All right, Nathan, eome along if you want to.” 


| hs WAS around supper time and they found the “Sign 
of the Primrose” deserted. Judy felt relieved. 

“Mrs. Lytton, I just came in to buy a pattern, a set 
of patterns like the ones I bought the last time.” 

A pattern was all they could afford to get the last baby 
and that, too, had been given away. 

“Judy, do you mean—”’ Mary Everett Lytton’s voice 
was a little trembly with sympathy. 

“Yes, Mrs. Lytton, I mean a set of baby patterns.” 

Judy’s head was up and her face was cool, though the 
last time her face had been downecast and secorehed with 
shame. But then she had grown up since that time. She 
had even faced the strange mystery and terror of Love. 
That afternoon on the hillside, with Nathan reaching out 
tender, calling hands and her own heart’s terrible longing 
to answer, had given her sudden understanding and a new 


Take it and buy something for your mother” 


sympathy for her mother and other women. Hating and 
despising men, scorning them and sending them packing 
wasn’t so easy—not when you eared and they cared and 
each needed the other. 

“T’ll take this one,” Judy proudly tendered her ten 
dollar bill. This baby was going to be welcomed and she 
wanted all the world to know it. 

During Judy’s brave purchasing of those baby patterns 
Mary Lytton’s heart had been pounding in her breast. 

“Judy—I wonder if I haven’t just what you want. 
This is a bookstore, of course, with novelties and odds and 
ends, but I do happen to have a whole baby outfit that 
may be just what you need and that would save you a 
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world of sewing. I have it at home. If you two will 
tend store for me a few minutes I'll run around the cor- 
ner and get it. I want you to see it anyway.” 

Before Judy could express her surprise Mary was gone. 
She laughed a little queerly as the wind hurried her 
along. But she didn’t laugh when she opened the silk- 
lined, perfumed baby chest filled to the brim with dainty 
baby things. She had had that chest for some years now. 
No one knew of its existence. No eye but hers had ever 
glimpsed its contents. She had made it in secret to still 
the hurt of disappointment. If she could not have her 
seven sons surely there was no harm in giving herself the 
pleasure of getting together just one baby outfit. 

She had made it and no one could ever know what a 
joy it had been. She had packed it away in the silk-lined, 
perfumed chest and meant to keep it always. just to look 
at, just to repack. But now here was poor Judy with her 
pitiful ten dollars and everything sky-high. And poor 
Letty—poor love—and—war broken Letty! 

Mary Lytton began packing the dainty garments into 
two large cardboard boxes. She could make another out- 
fit but Letty might never see another spring. 

Judy stood aghast when the two cardboard covers were 
lifted. 

“Oh, Mrs. Lytton! 
haven’t money enough.” 

Mary Lytton talked very quietly, very persuasively and 
a little rapidly. 

“Oh, yes you have, Judy. You see I made this myself 
a good while ago thinking I might some day need it. 
There’s nothing like being forehanded, you know. But 
I’ve never had any use for these little things and they’ve 
just been lying there in the house all this time. Of course 
nobody likes second-hand things. But these have never 
been used, are really brand new. This slip here is a little 
yellowed ‘with age. You'd have to wash and bleach a few 
of the things, I expect. But I think you could make it 
do. It’s just another chance to beat the profiteers. If 
we women just use up everything we have and refuse 
to buy we'll beat them to their knees. They'll find out 
that women can stick together, too, and fight and refuse 
to be robbed.” But Judy wasn’t listening. 

“Oh, the lovely things! Just look at this bib and bon- 
net! How much—how much are you asking for it?” 

“Well, you see, Judy, I made these up out of little 
remnants I picked up here and there when things were 
awfully cheap. And some of these things are a little old- 
fashioned and will need remaking. Would seven dollars 
be too much?” 

Mary Lytton knew it was no use offering it to the 
girl. She would refuse it and even if she didn’t Letty’s 
pride would sénd it back or Rhody would come stalking 
grimly in and insist on paying for every stitch and 
button. , 

“Seven dollars! Is that all? Oh—TI can’t believe it. 
T'll take it—of course I’ll take it. I guess I know a bar- 
gain when I see one. Oh—but won’t mother be sur- 
prised? Won’t she just sit up and stare?” 

Nathan, though utterly forgotten and ignored by the 
two women, was horribly miserable and in a state of 
sickening agony. The sweat beaded his forehead though 
his throat was parched. It wasn’t shyness but shock. 
As a boy he had once opened a bureau drawer of his 
mother’s and gotten the same sort of sickening shock. 
Weren’t girls and women the most amazing things? 
Weren’t they though? Well—Judy had told him to stay 
out but he’d walked into this willfully. He guessed he 
could take the consequences. Only it was his private and 
personal opinion that a thing like this was as bad, if 
not worse, as marching to the front lines at night and 
over a heavily shelled road. Gave you that same cold, 
sinky, remote-from-the-world, lost-in-the-dark feeling. 

Still, no one looking at Nathan would have guessed 
that anything was troubling him. He helped Mary 
Everett Lytton wrap the two cardboard boxes into one 
neat package, tied it all snugly himself and put it under 
his arm; opened the door for Judy and said “Good- 
night” to Mary in the most natural manner. 

Looking after him with wistful eyes Mary Everett 
said aloud to her bookshelves: “There goes one of the 
seven sons I'd like to have had for my own.” 

When they were out of the brightly lighted square 
Nathan stopped. 

“Here, Judy, put this coat on. 
cold and getting worse.” 

Judy did as she was told, hardly conscious of him, her 
thoughts busy with the contents of that magic package 
and the surprise that would be her mother’s when it was 
opened. At the gate, however, Judy remembered Nathan 
and his silence as he walked beside her. 

“Oh Nathan! You don’t think it’s terrible, do you?” 

“Terrible to give your mother a surprise? Of course 
not. I gave mine a surprise last week. Oh—the other 
thing. Why no. We Yankees mustn’t all die out, you 
know. You run in with that and I'll hang around town 
a while in ease you find that you can take in the after- 
supper practice.” 

Of course he didn’t go uptown. Town was deserted at 
that hour and it was pleasanter to stay here walking up 
and down the tree-darkened streets, keeping the lighted 
windows of Judy’s home in sight and waiting for Judy 
to come out. 


ETTY stayed in bed and took the broth the girls gave 
her without asking where it came from. She smiled 
at them and caught their hands in hers as they waited on 
her. 
“Be good girls and mind Judy. Judy’s all the mother 
you’re going to have for some time.” 


I ecouldn’t ever afford that! I 


The night is raw and 


One of the girls, the one Sam Ward liked best, looked 
at her mother and chuckled. 

“Now you know blessed well, mother, that we'll mind 
Judy. We have to. She’s raising us.” 

It was one of the family jokes and usually won a little 
laugh from Letty. It dated back to the day when Judy, 
a child herself, driven frantic by the noise and disobedi- 
ence of the children, chased the whole brood into a corner 
and with waving arms thundered at them, “You’ve got to 
mind me! I’m raising you.” 


HE girl who could chuckle so infectiously wasn’t 
satisfied with that wan smile of Letty’s. 


“Hadn’t I better send for the doctor, mother? Judy 
told me to. He'll help you. He always does.” 
“I’m going to have the doctor in just a while. I’m only 
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waiting to see if your father is coming home. There’s 
Judy on the ’phone now.” 

“Yes, it is Judy. She says father got off the train 
with a big box under his arm and that he’s headed right 
for home and do you mind if she stays down a half hour 
longer.” 

Elmer Wiggins walked in at the front door, dropped 
his battered leather suitcase and bag in the parlor and 
went straight to Letty’s room. 

“Well, Let, I’m here.” 

“T see.” 

“T’ve got a little surprise for you.” 

Letty didn’t answer. There was in her no curiosity, 
no strength for further pretense. 

“Let—I’ve got a double surprise.” 

But Letty lay motionless and had closed her eyes. 

“Let, are you sore about that shoe money?” 

“Not any more. Nothing matters any more. 
knew it was the shoe money?” 
hard smile. 

“Now, Let, don’t take on.” 

“T won't.” 

“Look here—what I brought you.” : 

With a flourish Elmer unwrapped the gorgeous box of 
chocolates, lifted the padded lid and held out his peace 
offering. 

“Here, have one, Let.” 

“Not now. Set it down on the bed somewhere. 
much did it cost?” 

“Wive dollars!” 

“Five dollars,” said Letty softly and stared at the box. 

“Now, Let, you don’t need to worry about a little thing 
like that because there’s more money where that came 
from.” F 

Letty’s head turned on the pillow and Letty said 
sharply: 

“Elmer, go out to the kitchen and eat. 
are having their supper.” 

“Y’ll go after I’ve showed you the other surprise. 
here, Let—here’s a hundred dollars.” 

Letty did look. 

“How—?” 

“Oh, I did considerable clerical work this time and they 
were flush and paid me for my services. You see I’m be- 
ginning to be recognized and my work appreciated. I 
wanted to write and tell you, then decided I’d wait and 


So you 
Letty’s lips set into a 
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surprise you. Well—here it is and it’s yours. 
children shoes or anything else you want.” 

An unbelieving smile lit up Letty’s tired eyes, 

“You really mean that, Elmer?” 

“Sure I do. Here—put out your hand.” 

He counted the bills into that still shapely but eal- 
loused hand and closed the fingers over them. 

“Thank you, Elmer. IT’ll always have it to remember. 
This will buy the children shoes and some coal, too. 
Now you go eat your supper and send in one of the 
girls. 

The chuckling girl came and to her Letty entrusted the 
money. 

“When the children have finished their supper send 
them in here one by one. I want to see them. Then get 
them to bed. They'll go fast enough when you tell them 
you want their old shoes to take to the shoemaker’s to 
get them each a new pair. 
dred dollars your father just gave me. I want you to 
get the children each a pair of good strong shoes—they 
know at the store the kind I want. Then stop at the dry- 
goods store and get a good Sunday pair of stockings to 
go with each pair. You better get five yards of wide 
black elastic, too, for new garters. Then stop at the coal 
man’s and order two ton of coal sent up tomorrow. Pay 
for everything. There’ll be enough left for Judy and you 
girls to get yourselves new shoes tonight if there’s time, 
or tomorrow. I guess that’s all. But before you leave 
the house you’d better call the doctor.” ; 

The children came in one by one and Letty looked at 


them with eyes that ached and burned with tears and ~ 


touched them with hands that quivered. She held each 
little cheek close to her own, filled their hands with choco- 
lates and then let them go, one by one. 


HEN Anthony arrived in answer to that telephone 
call a look of dismay filled Letty’s eyes and a little 
ery escaped her. 

“Anthony, where’s Doctor David?” 

“In bed with pneumonia. It’s not bad yet but if I 
were to let him out on g night like this we’d lose him in 
a week.” 

Letty looked a little frightened. 

“Anthony, you’re a good boy and Doctor David says 
you’re a better doctor than he is but I’ve always had him. 
He’s the best friend I’ve had in the world and now—” 

“T know,” said Anthony ever so gently, “I understand. 
But he couldn’t possibly come. So won’t you just let 
me see what I can do to make you comfortable? After 
that I’ll find some way of getting you word from Doctor 
David.” 

By the time he had examined Letty, Anthony’s face 
was a little white and set. 

“You should have called up days ago—hours ago.” 

Letty smiled wearily. 

“T expect so. But there was so much to see to, 
Anthony. I’ve been worried about a good many things 
lately worse than about myself. It doesn’t matter about 
me any more. I know just how sick I am, that I haven't 
a chance. I know you can’t do much of anything for me, 
Anthony, Doctor David couldn’t either. 
out—that’s all—just all done up with trying to live. 
It’s been a terrible four years. I don’t know now how I 
ever got the children through it with Elmer dropping his 
work so much to go to all them conventions, and even 
soup bones costing a fortune. Oh, I know I’m done. 
My last bit of strength is gone. I can’t fight any more, 
Anthony, try any more for anything. It doesn’t matter. 
Only I just thought Doctor David would help me over 


this last little bit of the road. But I expect you can do — 


that, too.” , 

Something stung Anthony’s eyelids. 

“Just rest—and don’t worry. Take this and just trust 
me a little, T’ll have you talking to Doctor David in no 
time.’ 


H” WENT to the phone and then out to the kitchen 
and the house grew very still. Five minutes later a 
motoreyele swept up to the door. Anthony met the man 
who rode it. 

“T want an extension ’phone in the bedroom. And, 
Ted, work fast, work like—like the way we used to work 
in the army.” 

While they waited Letty said: 

“Anthony, I wish I could see Shirley Ann. 
think she’d run over? I want her to comfort Judy. This 
is going to be hard on Judy. I want Shirley Ann to 
hold Judy to her high school work. Judy must finish her 
high school. And, Anthony—I’d like to see Rhody.” 

“She’s in the kitchen right now. Came over with me. 
She happened to be at Doctor David’s when your eall 
eame in.” 

“Yes,” said Letty, “I thought I heard her voice out 
there.” 

So they faced each other again, the strong, homely, 
eapable woman and the frail wreck of a once pretty one. 

“Letty—” began Rhody with quivering lips. 

“IT need you, Rhody,” said Letty simply and in that 
way forgave and asked forgiveness. “I kept my life in- 
sured all these years for the sake of the children. You'll 
find the papers all in that dresser drawer. I’ve fixed it 
so you'll manage the money for the children. You can 
make it go ever so much farther than Elmer ever could. 
Will you do that for them and me?” 

Bo esice 

“And there will be other things, Rhody—” 

“Letty—don’t—don’t worry any more. Just rest. 
Elmer’s home and I’m here. You’ve done enough.” 

“T’ve done all I could. T (Continued on page 14) 
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The Postum Cereal Company will buy not less than 101 Recipes or suggestions for new 
Uses of Grape-Nuts, paying $50.00 for each one accepted. And in addition— 

Good Housekeeping Institute, conducted by Good Housekeeping Magazine, will decide an 
award of $2500.00 for the best four of the 101 or more Recipes or suggestions for new Uses 


of Grape-Nuts, so purchased: 
$1000.00 for the 1st selection 
$500.00 for the 3rd selection 


$750.00 for the 2nd selection 
$250.00 for the 4th selection 


Read carefully the terms of this offer so that you may have the fullest opportunity to share 


in its benefits. 


The conditions are so simple and fair that every housewife in the United 


States can take part in this National Recipe Festival! 


There Is No Other Food Like Grape-Nuts 


HILE practically every man, wo- 

man andchild inthe English-speak- 

ing world knows Grape-Nuts as a 
delicious, nourishing and wholesome cereal, 
and while it is common knowledge that Grape- 
Nuts with milk or cream is a complete food, 
many housewives do not know of the appe- 
tizing and economical dishes that can be pre- 
pared with Grape-Nuts. It lends itself, we 
believe, to more uses than any other cereal. 
The convenience and economy of Grape-Nuts, 
and the flavor, zest and wholesomeness which 
it imparts to other food, make it invaluable 
in every home. 

Frequently we receive interesting letters 
from women throughout the country, telling 
about the attractive dishes they make with 
Grape-Nuts-— delicious puddings, salads,dress- 


ings for fowls, etc. No doubt there are thou- 
sands of women who are finding varied uses 
forGrape-Nuts intheir home cooking,and even 
more thousands who will be glad to learn of 
those varied uses; for while we all cling to old 
favorite dishes, we also welcome and enjoy a 
change. 

So that is the thought back of our offer of 
more than $7500.00 in cash for new ways of 
using Grape-Nuts. To those women who are 
already using Grape-Nuts in various ways, 
other than as a breakfast cereal or in the 
recipes given here, and to those women who 
would liketo trytheir handat developing some 
new way to use Grape-Nuts, we offer to buy 
at $50.00 eachnotlessthan10InewGrape-Nuts 
Recipes. We plan to include these new Recipes 
in a beautifully illustrated cook book. 


What Is Grape-Nuts? 


Grape-Nutsis a highly nutritiousfood inthe 
form of crisp, golden granules. It contains 
the full nutriment of wheat and barley, includ- 
ing vitamin-B and mineral elements required 
for building sturdy health. These elements 
are often lacking in the ordinary diet, chiefly 
through “over-refinement” in the preparation 
of food. 

No other food 1s so thoroughly baked as 
Grape-Nuts. More than 20 hours are con- 
sumed in the baking process which makes 
Grape-Nuts easy to digest, and also developsa 
natural sweetness from the grains themselves. 

The form and crispness of Grape-Nuts in- 
vite thorough mastication—a decided advan- 
tage because this not only provides exercise 
for the teeth, but makes for good digestion. 


Every housewife in the Land should take 
advantage of this extraordinary opportunity 
to earn the tidy sum of $50.00 by alittle pleas- 
ant and educational effort in her own home. 
Also the fair and equal chance to secure one 
of the liberal awards to be made by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. ; 

Moreover, there’s the greater knowledge of 
the value of Grape-Nuts, not only as a deli- 
cious breakfast cereal, but in the preparation of 
a variety of appetizing dishes that add to the 
health and pleasure of the whole family. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts 
you won’t find people 


“There’s a Reason’’ 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Conditions Governing the Purchase of, and Awards for Grape-Nuts Recipes 


The Postum Cereal Company will buy not less than 
101 Recipes or suggestions for new Uses of Grape-Nuts, 
paying $50.00 for each one accepted. This offer isopen 
to every person in the United States. 

Good Housekeeping Institute, conducted by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, will decide an award of $2500 
for the best four of the 101 or more Recipes or sugges- 
tions for new Uses of Grape-Nuts, so purchased. $1000 
for the ist selection; $750 for the 2nd selection; $500 
for the 3rd selection; and $250 for the 4th selection. 

Recipes must be mailed between May Ist, 1923 and 
August 31st, 1923. 

Recipes or suggestions for new uses submitted for 
purchase must not duplicate any of the ten Recipes 
printed in this announcement. 

No Recipe will be purchased from any one directly 
or indirectly connected with the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc., or Good Housekeeping Institute. 

If more than one Recipe is offered, each must be 
written on a separate sheet. Write name and address 
plainly on each Recipe submitted. 

In the event of a tie for any award offered, an award 
identicalin all respects with that tied for will be made 
to each one tying. 


All Recipes must be addressed to 


It is not necessary to purchase Grape-Nuts. Asuit- 
able quantity will be sent upon request to those desir- 
ing to submit recipes. 

Your Recipe should state the exact number intended 
to be served. Recipes should be carefully tested to 
make sure that proportions and directions for prepar- 
ing will bring best results. 

Form of Recipe: First, write name of your Recipeat top 
of sheet; below list all ingredients, using Jevel meas- 
urements only; then the directions for preparing, worded 
simply and accurately. Do not send specimen dish. 

In considering Recipes for purchase, and for awards 
by Good Housekeeping Institute, accountwill be taken 
of the following points: 

(a) Palatability. 

(b) Simplicity and economy. 

(c) Accuracy and clearness of expression of 
recipe. 

Announcementof the Recipespurchased, and Awards 
by Good Housekeeping Institute will be made in Jan- 
uary Good Housekeeping. 

Recipes submitted to the Postum Cereal Company 
for purchase will not be returned. 


RECIPE DEPARTMENT 


Postum Cereal Company, /uc.,Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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R $7500.00 


for Grape-Nuts Recipes 


Below are ten Recipes showing a few of the many ap- 
petizing dishes that can be made with Grape-Nuts. Read 
them over, try some of them, and then you will find it 
easy to work out a new Recipe or think of a new use for 
Grape-Nuts, that we may purchase. And remember, 
your Recipe or suggestion for new use of Grape-Nuts 
may also merit one of the large awards. 


GRAPE-NUTS Ice Cream 


Prepare plain flavored ice cream in the usual way. Just before 
the cream hardens in freezing, add Grape-Nuts as it comes 
from the package, in the proportion of one-half cup of Grape- 
Nuts to one quart of ice cream. If you buy ice cream ready 
made, add Grape-Nuts in place of nut-meats. You'll find the 
resulting flavor unique. 


GRAPE-NUTS Salad 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 2 cubed bananas 

1 sliced orange 2 teaspoons lemon-juice 

Y% cup cubed pineapple Cream Salad Dressing 
Cut up the fruit, add lemon-juice, mix with Grape-Nuts, and 
serve on bed of lettuce with Cream Salad Dressing. Makes four 
to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Six Minute Pudding 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 tablespoon sugar 

142 cups scalded milk ¥) cup raisins 
Cover Grape-Nuts with scalded milk. Add sugar, raisins, and 
a little nutmeg. Cook six minutes directly over the heat, stir- 
ring constantly, and serve with any good pudding sauce. 
Makes four to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Cookies 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 2% cups flour 

¥% cup shortening 2 teaspoons baking-powder 

144 cups light brown sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1% cup milk % teaspoon cloves 

2 well-beaten eggs Y4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped seeded raisins 

Cream shortening and sugar. Add milk and well-beaten eggs. 
Add well-sifted dry ingredients, and raisins that have been 
dusted with part of the flour, and then the Grape-Nuts. Beat 
thoroughly and drop froma spoon on baking sheet one and one- 
half inches apart. Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 


GRAPE-NUTS Cheese Casserole 

34 cup Grape-Nuts ¥% teaspoon pepper 

14% cups milk 14% cups chopped American 

1 tablespoon butter cheese 

14 teaspoon soda 2 eggs 

1-teaspoon salt Few grains paprika 
Scald the milk. Add Grape-Nuts, butter and seasonings and 
combine with the cheese and eggs, the latter slightly beaten. 
Pour into a buttered baking dish, surround with hot water 
and bake slowly for forty-five minutes in a slow oven. Serve as 
the main course at luncheon, supper, or a meatless dinner. 
Makes four to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Fruit Pudding 
1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 pint boiling water 
I package lemon Jell-O or Y% cup seeded raisins or 
lemon flavored gelatine chopped dates 

Add the boiling water to the Jell-O or lemon flavored gelatine 
and stir until it is dissolved. Pour into a mould, and after the 
mixture has cooled slightly, add the Grape-Nuts and fruit; then 
allow the mixture tochill and harden. Makes four to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Meat Loaf 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 egg 

1 pound veal, mutton or beef ¥% tablespoon lemon-juice 

¥% pound salt pork 2 tablespoons tomato 

1 teapoon salt eatsup 

l%4 teaspoon pepper l, tablespoon chopped parsley 

2 tablespoons milk ¥ minced onion 
Put the meat through a food chopper, add seasonings, Brown 
minced onion in a little fat before adding Grape- Nuts, milk, 
and slightly beaten eggs. Pack in a baking dish, shaping like a 
loaf of baked bread and smooth evenly ontop. Bake for forty- 
five minutes, basting frequently using one-half cup of hot water, 
a tablespoon at a time. Just before taking from oven, brush 
with some of the beaten white of egg and a little milk. Brown 
for one minute Makes four portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Loaf Cake 

1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 cup milk 

Y% cup butter 2% cups Pastry flour 

1% cups sugar 2 teaspoons baking-powder 

3 eggs 1 teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon vanilla 

Cream butter and sugar; add egg-yolks well beaten; then milk 
and Grape-Nuts. Beat the mixture thoroughly, fold in alter- 
nately the stiffly beaten egg-whites and flour sifted with 
baking-powder three times; lastly, add the vanilla. Havecake 
pan previously greased and lightly floured; fill two-thirds 
full and bake in a moderate oven for forty-five minutes. 


GRAPE-NUTS Tomato Soup 

¥, cup Grape-Nuts 1 sliced onion 

1 quart tomatoes 2teaspoons salt 

2 cups water ¥% teaspoon soda 

10 peppercorns 4 whole cloves 

3 tablespoons butter 

Cook tomatoes, water and seasonings twenty minutes; strain 
and add salt and soda. Crush the Grape-Nuts with a rolling pin. 


Melt the butter, add the rolled Grape-Nuts, combine and heat 
the soup to the boiling point. Substitute whole Grape-Nuts 
for croutons in serving individual soup plates. Makes four to 


six portions. 
GRAPE-NUTS Fudge 

% cup Grape-Nuts 2 squares chocolate 

2 cups granulated sugar Y teaspoon salt 

leup milk 2 tablespoons butter 

Y% teaspoon vanilla 

Combine the sugar, milk, chocolate and salt; place over a slow 
heat, and stir constantly until the sugar is dissolved. Then 
céntinue boiling gently, without stirring, until the thermom- 
eter registers 238 degrees F.,or the mixture forms a soft ball 
when dropped in cold water. Set the pan in bowl of cold water 
and allow to stand undisturbed until there is no heat in_ the 
fudge mixture. Remove and add the butter and vanilla, Beat 
the mixture until creamy and thick,then add Grape-Nuts and 
continue beating until stiff enough to knead. Turn out on a 
buttered plate and cut into desired squares. 
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Prettier [eet 


If you fight the film 


While you leave teeth coated with a 
dingy film, their luster cannot show. 

Look about you. Note how many 
teeth now glisten. And mark what 
they add to good looks. 

The reason lies largely in a new 
method of teeth cleaning. Millions now 
use it daily. Accept this ten-day test 
we offer, and learn what it does for you. 


Why teeth lose beauty 


A viscous film clings to the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush alone does not end it. No ordi- 
nary tooth paste effectively combats it. 

So much film re- 


by many careful tests. Then a new- 
type tooth paste was created, based on 
modern research. In that were em- 
bodied these two film combatants for 
daily application. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Leading dentists the world over now 
advise it. Careful people of some 50 
nations are employing it today. 


Multiplies two agents 


Pepsodent does two other things 
which research proved essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 

the cause of tooth de- 


mains. Food@ stains, 
etc., discolor it, then it 
forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 
Those cloud y coats 
hide the teeth’s luster. — me 

Film also holds food aha 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdies the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
ing. Its polishing agent 
softer than enamel. 
combatant 


cay. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits 


is far 2 a 
Never use a which may otherwise 
which contains 


ferment and form 
acids. 


substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause de- 


cay. That's why so few escaped tooth 
troubles. 
Germs breed by millions in film. 


They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. And that became alarm- 
ingly common. 


Better methods now 


Dental science studied long to cor- 
rect this situation. It found two film 
combatants. One of them acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, and with- 
out any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods 


10-Day Tube Preoms 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 75, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family: 


Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these great natural 
tooth-protecting agents. 


This test amazes 


This 10-day test of Pepsodent amazes 
and delights. The results are quick and 
conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other good effects. 

In one week you will realize what 
this new method means. You will see 
results which old ways never bring- 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Woman’s World 


Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 12) 


guess I’ve earned a rest,” sighed Letty. 

Shirley Ann came with roses in her 
hand for she had the biggest rose bed in 
Willow Creek with some bush always in 
bloom. If she was surprised at being 
summoned she didn’t show it. And she 
promised faithfully to stand by Judy 
and hold her to her high school work. 

“Anthony, what do you think it will 
be like—over there?” asked Letty a little 
timidly. 

Anthony braced himself. He knew 
that it had fallen to his lot to see Letty 
Wiggins over “the last little bit of the 
road.” 

“To me it’s the place where my 
mother is waiting for me and a good 
many other Willow Creek folks.” 

“My father and mother, two sisters 
and a brother are there,’’ mused Letty. 

“Yes. And Will Conrad is there 
somewhere, laughing and building rose 
trellises’ and new picket fences.” 

“T wonder,” smiled Letty. “No place 
could be lonesome with Will around.” 

Ted signalled Anthony. In five 
minutes more Letty heard Doctor 
David's voice over the wire. 

“This—Letty? Letty—I have a— 
young saw-mill—in my right lung. Have 
—to get—my breath—a thimbleful at a 
time. That’s—why—lI’m not over— 
there with you. Hold the wire—l've got 
—to rest.” 

After a bit the voice went on: 

“TLetty—there’s a promise—in the— 
bible somewhere—I can’t remember— 
just where. It’s this: ‘I will not fail 
thee—nor forsake thee.’ Now, Letty— 
just fasten—your mind—on that—and 
it will—earry you through—anything. 
Mind—anything? Have you got—it, 
Letty ?” 

“TY will not fail—fail thee nor forsake 
thee,” Letty repeated slowly into the 
mouthpiece that Anthony held to her 
lips, for she was growing weak. 

“That’s it—Letty. Just hold—on to 
—that. And, Letty—good luck—good 
luek—to you.” The voice on the wire 
trembled a bit and died away. 

“Good-bye, Doctor David. 
member.” 


Tl re- 


T WAS then that Judy came quietly 

but radiantly into the room. Nothing 
surprised her, neither Anthony’s pres- 
ence nor Shirley Ann’s. 

Letty looked up with the smile that 
Judy always won from her mother. 

“T’m late, mother. But wait till you 
see the bargain I got you. I’ll undo the 
parcel first and while you’re looking I'll 
undress the baby and slip on _ his 
nighty.” 

With shining eyes Judy spread out 
the soft, dainty baby things over the 
bed. Then she turned to the crib, 
slipped her hand under the baby’s pil- 
low, drew out his nighty from under it, 
shook it out and the next moment she 
had the child on her lap, deftly stripping 
off its clothes and slipping the little 
nightgown over the head of the serenely 
sleeping cherub. 

Shirley watched, fascinated as always 
by the beautiful sureness of those 
swiftly moving, graceful hands. So did 
Anthony. So did Letty—proudly, ten- 
derly. They were mother hands, like 
her own, those lovely hands of Judy’s. 

“Put him here beside me, Judy, where 
I ean look at him.” 

Judy obeyed and then tried to wait 
patiently for her mother’s comment on 
the contents of that magic box. 

“Mother! Don’t you like it? 
you—?” 

“Judy, it’s the prettiest set of baby 
things that ever I see. Only—I just 
don’t seem to have the strength to enjoy 
them now, Judy. In the morning—” 

A little tremor shook Letty. Her 
head sank deeper into the pillow and 
her hand crept up to the baby’s fat 
little fists. 

“Judy, bring me the pictures of the 
children, those Lem Cobb took. And 
then maybe, Judy, girl, if you’d just rub 
my head the way you always do and say 


Don’t 


‘The Lord is my shepherd—’ I believe I 
could sleep. I’m awful tired, Judy, and 
it’s a nice windy night out.” 

Judy brought the envelope of kodak 
pictures and kneeling beside the bed be- 
gan to smooth the hair that was gray 
at the temples and to repeat very softly 
the twenty-third Psalm. Elmer came 
quietly into the room and Rhody hovered 
in the doorway. 

Letty stirred once and spoke again to 
the best friend life had given her. “Yes; 
Doctor David. I'll remember. I’ve got . 
it. ‘I will not fail thee—nor forsake 
thee.’ It’s been a terrible four years— 
but—in the morning—” 

They all knew but Judy. Those pa- 
tient, tender, lovely hands went on 
soothing and caressing even when 
Anthony bent over her mother. 

Letty’s tired heart was at rest. 
Anthony straightened and looked down 
at the girl so unconscious of her loss. 

“Judy—don’t! Not any more. She 
doesn’t need it now.” 

Judy rose stiffly to her feet. The 
queer silence of the room, like the brush 
of unseen wings touched her. 

She stood dazed, gazing in wonder at 
her father’s stricken face, at Rhody’s 
brimming eyes, Shirley Ann’s quivering 
mouth; at Anthony standing so quietly 
beside the bed. Her eyes strayed from 
the big box of chocolates and shower of 
dainty baby garments to the roses in 
the glass. 

“Mother”’—she gasped—“‘what’s the 
matter with my mother?” 

Then she knew and stiffened in horror 
and unbelief. Slowly her face grew 
white and bitter and still and her lovely 
throat began to pulse with the first hot 
pangs of grief. 

“Mother—oh, my mother!” 


HE child’s anguished ery brought 
instant sympathy. But Judy broke 
away from the arms that reached for 
her, stumbled frantically through the 
still house and out into the wild night. 
Nathan, watching and waiting and a 
little puzzled saw Judy come running 
out of the gate, heard her frenzied sobs 
and followed, calling as loudly as he 
dared. But the wind swept his words 
away and Judy, heedless of. everything 
ran on through the deserted streets. He 
kept her in sight, saw her go up the 
porch of Doctor David’s house and saw 
her turn away after a few minutes’ talk 
with the housekeeper at the door. 

When she came out of the doctor’s 
gate Judy did not run but stumbled piti- 
fully, blindly on, shaken with grief. It 
must have been force of habit that 
turned her feet toward the creek. 
Nathan followed, trying to puzzle out 
the mystery, not daring as yet to go near. 

At the first slope, Judy worn out with 
her running and her despair flung her- 
self down, unmindful of earth, wind or 
sky, knowing nothing but the searing 
bitterness of her loss. 

It was then that Nathan interfered. 
He covered her with his warm coat, laid. 
his cap on her bare head and waited. 
And presently through the ghastly sobs 
came broken words. 

“Nathan—my mother is dead. My 
mother is dead. Oh, Nathan—my 
mother is dead.” 

The words brought a sick ache to 
Nathan’s heart and a flood of bitter 
memories. How often in France had 
he heard that ery of orphaned childhood. 
But memories were swept away by the 
sudden, sweet wave of tenderness for 
this grieving girl. 

“Judy, let me help. Let me take you 
out‘of this wind to that little sheltered 
place where we roasted the potatoes. 
Let me build a fire. Then tell me about 
it. It may help. I can’t let you stay 
here.” 

All her life Judy had had to be sen- 
sible. She was sensible now. With 
Nathan’s help she got to her feet. She 
let him button her into the warm coat 
and draw the warm eap over her hair. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Supplying the Family Table During July 


Inexpensive menus to whet the languishing summer appetite 


Economy has come to 
stay. Every bit that is 
eatable can be used in 
savory fashion if a little 
thought is given to its 
preparation. 


menus following are kept al- 

most entirely free from lux- 
uries, yet of good things there is abundance. 
What with everybody putting in his or her 
spare time on gardening, fresh green food is 
available at fairly inexpensive prices. One 
thing is certain, however, that milk must not 
be cut out, for it is one of the most economical 
and nourishing of foods. Another valuable 
addition to the food list is the soy bean, a 
legume that heretofore has been fed to cattle, 
save in China. Experiments have recently 
shown what a nourishing and inexpensive food 
this is when properly prepared, and it is hav- 
ing a wide sale. Soy beans cost about half 
what the ordinary dried bean does, and are 
fully its equal in flavor and nutriment. Try it, also 
try the grayfish, which the Government has succeeded 
in putting on the list of savory canned sea foods. 


LT: WILL be noted that the 


Sunday 


Breakfast.—Cantaloupe, baking powder 
ereamed grayfish. 

Dinner.—Stewed chicken, green corn, new beets, 
string beans, endive salad, peach ice cream. 

Supper.—Smoked beef in cream gravy, deviled egg 
salad, whole-wheat bread toast, stewed rhubarb, 
banana cake. 


biscuit, 


Monday 


Breakfast.—Raspberries, cornmeal mush and milk, 
toast. 

Lunch or Supper.—Mush fritters, lettuce and onion 
salad, whole-wheat puffs, sliced peaches. 

Carried Lunch.—Cheese-nut sandwiches, 
banana cake, peaches. 

Dinner.—Chicken soup, boiled corn, stuffed and 
baked tomatoes, cucumber salad, ruby gelatine with 
whipped cream. 


radishes, 


Tuesday 

Breakfast.—Wluckleberries, corn fritters, 
drop biscuits. 

Lunch or Supper.—Baked rice, chicken salad, eream 
cheese, gingerbread. 

Carricd Lunch.—Chicken-salad sandwiches, cream 
cheese, gingerbread, apple. 

Dinner.—Smoked ham, spinach, new potatoes, Wal- 
dorf salad, cantaloupe. 


radishes, 


Wednesday 


Breakfast.—Blackberries, boiled eggs, milk toast. 

Lunch or Supper.—Cold sliced ham, lettuee-and- 
cucumber salad, whole-wheat bread, strawberries. 

Carried Lunch.—Egg sandwiches, raw tomatoes, 
graham crackers, peaches. 

Dinner.—Stuffed flank steak, baked sweet potatoes, 
green peas, stuffed tomato salad, rasp- 
berry water ice. 

Thursday 

Breakfast.—Plums, tomato cream, corn 
bread. 

Lunch or Supper.—Ham omelet, water- 
eress salad, eggless rye muffins, orange 
jelly. 

Carried Lunech.—Ham — sandwiches, 
watereress, ginger crackers, banana. 

Dinner.—Green pea soup, stuffed green 
peppers, steamed and buttered earrots, 
beet salad, strawberry ice cream. 


Friday 
Breakfast.—Cantaloupe, 
grayfish balls, graham gems. 

Lunch or Supper.—Scalloped tuna fish, 
eold slaw, Boston brown bread, stewed 
blackberries, oatmeal cookies. 


eodfish or 


By Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Carried Lunch.—Fishball sandwiches, Boston brown 
bread, oatmeal cookies, banana. 
Dinner.—Soy bean soup, stuffed eggplant, asparagus 


on toast, cucumber-and-green-pepper salad, huckle- 


berry pie. 
Saturday 


Breakfast.—Green-apple sauce, lambs’ liver and 
bacon, corn muffins. 

Lunch or Supper.—Scalloped tomatoes, boiled rice, 
eucumber salad, peach cake. 

Dinner.—Baked soy beans and bacon, spinach, 
boiled beets, watermelon. ; 

Creamed Grayfish—Soak well to get most of the 
salt out, then shred with two forks, make a cream 
sauce of a cupful and a half of milk thickened with 
a heaping teaspoonful of butter blended with one of 
flour. When smooth stir in the fish and cook for ten 
minutes, season with pepper and garnish with chopped 
parsley. 

Banana Cake.—Sift together two level cupfuls of 
flour, one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and a cupful of granulated sugar. Beat to a cream 
half a cupful of butter, adding the whites of four 
eggs, then beat with the dry ingredients and add half 
a cupful of milk. Flavor with a secant teaspoonful of 
vaniHa and bake in three layers. Put together with 
the following filling: 

Boil a eupful of granulated sugar with half a cupful 
of water until it spins from the end of a spoon. Pour 
gradually over the stiffly beaten white of an egg, add- 
ing when nearly cold half a cupful of banana mashed 
with a few drops of lemon juice and powdered sugar, 
not much of the latter. Put between layers, but do 
not frost top, just dust with powdered sugar. As you 
now have on hand six egg yolks it would be better 
either to make another cake for future use requiring 
the yolks, or have a parsley omelet for Sunday break- 
fast instead of the creamed grayfish. 


Ruby Gelatine with Whipped Cream 


The American house- 
wife is rapidly becoming 
as much of an economist 
as she once was the most 
notorious of wasters. 


Whole-wheat Puffs—Have the 
iron gem pans heated very hot, 
with a teaspoonful of lard or other 
fat in each. Mix half a pint of whole wheat 
flour with half a pint of ice water and beat 
hard, just as hard as you can for five or six 
minutes, then fill the gem pans half full and 
put at once in a hot oven. The air imprisoned 
in the batter by the beating will be expanded 
by the oven’s heat and the little balls will puff 
up light as feathers and be crisp and delicious. 
Stuffed Baked Tomatoes.—Select firm, not 
too ripe tomatoes of uniform size. Scoop out 
the centers, mix with the pulp thus obtained 
for six tomatoes, a tablespoonful each of fine 
bread crumbs, a similar amount of chopped 
onions and celery, season to taste with celery 
salt and pepper, and return to tomato shells, dotting 
the tops with butter. Set close together in a baking 
pan, and bake quickly, being eareful not to cook so 
long that the tomatoes soften and flatten out. Serve 
if possible in the dish in which they are baked with a 
sprig of parsley stuck in the top of each. If you 
have any cold meat chop it and use in the stuffing. 


Ruby Gelatine with Whipped Cream 


2 cups red raspberries 1% cups granulated sugar 
1 envelope gelatine Whipped cream 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 1 cup curants (fresh) 
Cold water 


Cover gelatine with cold water for 5 minutes. 
Mash berries and eurrants, cover with sugar and 
let stand for an hour, add % cup cold water, then 
cook in double boiler until seeds are white. Strain, 
stir the gelatine into the hot juice, add the lemon juiec. 
Stir until gelatine has dissolved. Strain into mold 
wet with-ice water. Let stand in ice box for three 
or more hours. Serve gelatine in sherbet glasses with 
a topping of the whipped cream. 

Baked Rice——wWash through several waters a cup- 
ful of rice, cook until a grain will crush between the 
finger and thumb but do not let it get pasty. Drain, 
add a cupful of the water in which the chicken was 
cooked, reserving this from Monday’s soup. Add also 
a tablespoonful of the chicken fat, salt and pepper 
to taste. Celery salt gives a delicious flavor. Heat 
hot, then into a deep earthenware pie plate put a 
layer of the rice and sprinkle with grated cheese. Re- 
peat until rice is used, cover top with buttered crumbs 
and grated cheese, and brown in oven. Serve hot. 

Stuffed Flank Steak with Baked Sweet Potatoes.— 
Have the butcher flatten the steak, two pounds will 
be sufficient for six or seven people. Make a stuffing 
of bread crumbs, chopped onion, summer savory, salt, 
pepper and a tablespoonful of melted butter. Lay the 
steak flat and spread with the stuffing, then roll up, 
skewer the ends to keep the stuffing from coming out, 
tie about with tape, using two bindings, then rub with 
olive oil or melted butter, put half a cup- 
ful of boiling water in the pan, cover 
closely and bake for half an hour, then 
put around the roast pared sweet potatoes 
cut in half lengthwise, and baste all with 
boiling water in which has been melted a 
tablespoonful of butter. Bake, uncovered, 
until the potatoes are done. Dish sepa- 
rately, thicken the pan gravy with 
browned flour and turn over the steak. 

Huckleberry Pie.—Line a deep pieplate 
with good pastry, mix together three ‘eup- 
fuls of well washed and picked over ber- 
ries, with three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar and put in crust. Sprinkle lightly 
with flour and put on a lattice crust. 
Bake in a rather slow and steady oven. 
Add a tablespoonful of water ten minutes 
after being put in oven, 
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ICY- 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


Built for Lifetime Service 


Made in America, of American Materials 
by American Labor 


Get it for Vacation 


Use it all the year 


UT your vacation-days on a_solid- 
comfort basis with Icy-Hot— whether 
you go out of town or stay at home. 


Icy-Hot refreshments at the nght mo- 
ment make a joy of many a summer out- 
ing. When young tempers get fretful, or 
the motorist loses the way on a dusty 
road—a cooling drink from Icy-Hot saves 
the situation, always. 


Get an Icy-Hot now for summer comfort, 
around the house, out on the porch and 
lawn, on picnics, motor-trips, or travel- 
ing. Then use it the year ‘round to keep 
food and drink piping hot ‘or icy-cold, 
and fresh until served —at home or out- 


of-doors. 


There are many Icy-Hot styles of varied 
usefulness, every one up to the Icy-Hot 
single-standard of extraordinary durability 


and efficiency. “The temperature-test tag 


on all genuine Icy-Hots guarantees their 


temperature-retaining qualities. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send for complete illustrated catalog 
and prices. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY 


Department F Cincinnati, O. 
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HOURS: COLD 3 DAYS 


Preserves 


r | YO PREPARE pre- 
served peaches, 
pears, apricots, 

plums, strawberries, 

raspberries, ete., follow 
the general directions 
for canning fruits. 

1. Wash the fruit in 
cold water. 

2. Blanch—that is, 
scald in boiling water, 
from five to ten minutes, 
or steam from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 

3. Plunge into cold water for two 
minutes. 

4. Peel or skin—as needed. 

5. Remove seeds, stems and blossom 
ends according to common sense. 

6. Pack as much as possible into ab- 
solutely clean scalded jars. 

7. Cover with a heavy syrup made of 
the following proportions of sugar and 
water—two and a half pounds of granu- 
lated sugar to three quarts of water— 
boiled together for five minutes. 

8. Place a new rubber on each jar, 
and partly close down the covers. 

9. Place the cans in the boiler, cover 
with cold water until the jars are sub- 
merged at least two inches. 

10. Put on the boiler lid, bring to 
boiling point, and boil steadily the 
length of time allowed in the canning 
table. 

11. Then remove, close permanently 
without opening, no matter how much 
the material in the can may have 
shrunk. If more convenient, cool in the 
water, 

12. Turn upside down on a cloth 
and eqol, away from draughts. If the 
jars leak, new rubbers will have to be 
put on and the process repeated. 

13. Store in a dark place, moder- 
ately cool. 

Various blends of flavoring may be 
used in preserving, as a little stick cin- 
namon or a few whole cloves in the 
syrup for citron, apples, pears, peaches, 
eurrants, or fresh figs; lemon or orange 
rind with that for apples, pineapples, 
prunes, figs or blackberries, ete. Some- 
times in preserving, it is possible to 
blend fruit flavors by using a contrasting 
fruit juice instead of water in making 
the syrup. 


Jams and Conserves 


AMS are made of fruit pulp with the 
addition of only a little, if any, 
water, and then only in ease firm fruits 
like apples are being used. The right 
amount of granulated sugar to use in 
jam making is three-fourths of a pound 
to a pound of fruit weighed after the 
fruit is prepared, or a half pound of 
granulated sugar and a fourth pound of 
white corn syrup may be substituted. 

The sugar, and water, if used, should 
be added to the prepared fruit, the whole 
covered and allowed to stand in a cool 
place for several hours to extract the 
juices. The mixture should then be 
gradually brought to boiling point and 
gently boiled, uncovered, until a little, 
dropped on a cold plate, will stiffen. 
The mixture should be poured boiling 
hot into clean glasses which have been 
boiled, and when cold and stiff covered 
with melted paraffin and preferably with 
tin covers. 

Plain fruits, cooked in this way are 
called jams—conserves usually contain- 
ing a blend of two or more fruits, and 
often nuts. It is often possible, by mak- 
ing such a combination, to extend a 
costly fruit, with one less expensive. 


Jellies 
ELLY making is wrongly considered 
a difficult department of cookery. In 
reality there are only two or three 


Some Timely Helps on 
Summer Canning 


By Ida Bailey Allen 


Woman’s World 


principles underlying its 
success. First, good fruit 
free from all decay, and 
not at all overripe. 
Second, good judgment, 

Whatever the fruit 
the general process of 
making it into jelly is 
as follows: . 

1. Wash fruit in cold 
water, but do not re- 
move cores, seeds or 
skins. 

2. If small fruit, like 
currants, crush in pre- 
serving kettle and add no water. 

3. If large, like apples, cut in small 
pieces and add a quart of water to each 
quart of prepared fruit. 

4. Cook gently until fruit is soft and 
the juice running freely. 

5. Drain through a flannelette jelly 
bag, allowing at least two hours for the 
juice to drip through. If the bag is 
squeezed, the jelly will be cloudy and 
therefore less attractive in appearance. 
The residue in the jelly bag can always 
be used for the making of fruit butter. 

6. Measure the juice by means of a 
standard pint or half pint cup. 

7. Bring to boiling point, and boil 
rapidly for twenty minutes, counting the 
time from the commencement of the 
boiling. 

8. Add to this juice three-fourths the 
amount of granulated sugar measured 


by the same cup used for the juice. The - 


sugar should be measured as soon as the 
juice is put on to boil, and be placed in 
a very slow oven, with the door open, to 
warm through. 

9. Then bring to boiling point again, 
and boil briskly for five minutes count- 
ing the time from when the mixture be- 
gins to boil. Remove any scum that may 
appear. 

10. Lift up the spoon. and hold it 
sidewise in the air—if jellying point is 
reached, two rows of drops will form on 
the end of the spoon. 

11. Pour into glasses that have been 
thoroughly washed, then boiled. 

12. Set aside to cool, away from 
draughts, and at the end of 24 hours, 
cover with melted parafiin. 

Certain fruits are better suited to 
jelly-making than others because they 
contain a larger proportion of pectin— 
the vegetable starch that causes the 
cooked fruit juice to stiffen or solidify. 
These fruits are: Apples, grapes, red 
currants, gooseberries, blueberries, black- 
berries, cranberries, crab apples, green 
apples, plums, quinces, raspberries and 
barberries. 

In making jelly from apricots, cher- 
ries, black currants, peaches, pine- 
apple, pears, rhubarb, and strawberries, 
it is necessary to add pectin—either by 
combining them with some fruit rich in 
this constituent, as oranges or apples, or 
by the addition of liquid pectin which 
may be purchased. No matter what 
fruit is used, care should be taken to 
select that which is very firm, sound, 
and if possible, a little underripe. 


Time Table for Canning Fruits 
Pressure 


Kind Wash Boiler Cooker 
Outfit 5 Ibs. 

Small Juicy Berries 
as Strawberries. ..16 min. 8 min. 

Firm Small Berries 
as Blueberries....20 min. 10 min. 
Cherries -isideue ok alos 18 min. 10 min. 
Peaches and Apricots.16 min. 8 min. 
Pineapple ..........35 min. 25 min. 
Pears”. va a-o. Ee 20 min. 10 min. 
Apples? i 4's Santee 20 min. 10 min. 
WILLON Eis cue kins aan 35 min, 25 min. 


for July, 1923 


Cool and 


HEN Grand- 
W mother want- 
ed to make a 


jelly she had to begin 

-by purchasing calves’ 
feet and knuckle of 
veal and after a 
great deal of labor, 
much boiling and 
clearing, she obtained 
a gelatin which was 
cleared by the addi- 
tion of whites of eggs 
and af terwards 
strained and flavored. 
Today all we have to 
do is to buy a pack- 
age of gelatine, add liquid and flavoring 
and our jelly is made in almost less 
time than it takes to tell about it. 

The best gelatine is still secured from 
selected calf stock. The tendons, mem- 
branes, feet, tissues, and organic parts 
of the bones are treated so as to free 
them from all coarse gross matter, then 
clarified, filtered, cooled, dried and in 
many cases granulated so that we are 
even spared the trouble of soaking. 

A good gelatine has practically neither 
odor nor taste and the jelly made from 
it will be found sparkling, clear and 
transparent. Gelatine is especially use- 
ful as a Summer food, for by its use we 
ean serve jellied soups and bouillons, 
salads, and an almost endless variety of 
cooling desserts. Never let gelatine boil 
as this materially reduces its stiffening 
properties. General speaking, one table- 
spoonful of gelatine will stiffen one pint 
of liquid unless fruits, vegetables or nuts 
are to be molded in the jelly when a lit- 
tle more gelatine should be added to pro- 
duce a firmer jelly. 

The miolds in which jelly is to be set 
should be rubbed lightly with salad oil, 
then wiped out with soft paper before 
the mixture is put up to insure easy 
turning out. 

Lemon Jelly 
2 tablespoons granu- 
lated gelatine 
% cup cold water 
¥% cup lemon juice 
OAK the gelatine for five minutes in 
the cold water, then pour over it the 
boiling water, add the sugar and stir 
until this is dissolved. Cool and add the 
lemon juice. 

Always cool a gelatine mixture before 
adding fruit juices to it and be sure to 
count these juices as a part of the meas- 
ure of liquid. 

Now let us suppose that we want 
something a little more elaborate than a 
plain lemon jelly. Divide the jelly into 
two portions and when almost ready to 
set, whip one portion with an egg beater 
until frothy. Pour a little of the un- 
whipped gelatine into an oiled mold and 
arrange in it a few pieces of fruit— 
bananas, sliced peaches, strawberries, 
cherries, ete.—add the remainder of the 
elear jelly, turning it into the mold gen- 
tly to avoid displacing the fruit and 
when this in turn is almost set, pour 
in the whipped jelly and set aside to 
chill. This is called Ribbon Jelly, and 


2% cups boiling 
water 
1 cup sugar. 


Gelatine Desserts Are 


By Ida Bailey Allen 


Ribbon jelly made of plain lemon gelatine and lemon gelatine whipped to froth 


Delicious 


may if desired be 
made in several 
layers instead of 
two. 

If the mold can be 
placed in a bowl of 
cracked ice after the 
first portion of jelly 
is poured into it the 
work can be done 
very much more 
speedily; otherwise 
if ice is not avail- 
able, part of the jelly 
will have to be kept 
in asemi-liquid state 
until that portion in 
the mold begins to set, as one layer must 
be almost firm before the next igs added. 

Another simple gelatine dessert is 
Snow Pudding. To make this take 
the lemon jelly formula but make it with 
only one and one-half cupfuls of boil- 
ing water and when almost ready to set 
add the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs, 
then whip until the whole mixture is 
white and light and frothy. Turn into 
a mold prepared as directed and when 
set, unmold and serve with a custard 
made with the yolks of the eggs. Half 
lemon juice and half orange juice may 
be used instead of all lemon juice. 

We are liable to think of Bavarians 
as very elaborate desserts but really they 
are quite simple. The base for them is 
a plain gelatine into which whipped 
cream is folded and the whole then 
turned into a mold prepared as directed 
and set aside to chill. 


Raspberry Bavarian Cream 


1% cupsraspberries 1% tablespoons 

1 cup currants granulated gela- 

1% cups powdered tine soaked in 
sugar % cup water 

2 cups heavy cream 


CALD the raspberries and currants 

together, cool and pass through a Sieve 
to keep back skin and seeds—there 
should be two cupfuls of juice. Dis- 
solve the gelatine over hot water. Add 
to the fruit juice and let stand until 
beginning to congeal. Then whip the 
cream, beating in the sugar. Combine 
the mixtures, folding in the cream, and 
fill individual molds prepared as di- 
rected. Serve garnished with whole or 
crushed berries. 

Peach Bavarian is prepared by sub- 
stituting uncooked peach pulp. 


Grape Bavarian 


2 tablespoons granu- 1 cup water 
lated gelatine 1 tablespoon lemon 
% cup cold water juice 
2 cups grapes 1 cup heavy cream 
1 cup sugar 


OAK the gelatine in the cold water 

for five minutes, and cook the remain- 
ing water and grapes together for five 
minutes. Press through a sieve so as 
to keep back skins and seeds. Seald 
this pulp with the sugar and add it to 
the softened gelatine. Cool, add the 
lemon juice and lastly the cream which 
has been whipped stiff. Turn into 
a mold prepared as directed and set 
aside to chill. Grape Bavarian can be 
served in Winter just as well as in Sum- 
mer, substituting one and one-half cups 
grape juice for cooked grapes and water. 
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Made by 
**Uneeda Bakers” 


HE STORES that prominently dis- 
play “Uneeda Bakers” Products 


are dependable. 


“Uneeda Bakers” glass display 
covers show many inviting and 
delectable biscuit, cookies, crackers, 
wafers and cakes. You will find 
them crisp, fresh, and most ap- 
petizing. 

All the fine arts of biscuit baking, 
that have made Uneeda Biscuit the 
most famous soda cracker of all 
times, are utilized in making all 
“Uneeda Bakers” products attrac- 
tive, wholesome and nutritious. 


Made by “Uneeda Bakers” means 
for you, convenience and a pledge 
of purity. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


“Uneeda Bakers” 


a 
| ECONOMICAL, PALATABLE 
, NUTRITIOUS = 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 9 = 
EWACHINE-DRICD AND MADE IN OUR 
% OWN CLEAN FACTORY 
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“Let’s have it often!2- 


st 


“Aren’t you?” she laughingly asks, as she serves, for the second 


and he extends his plate for “more.” 


time, the deliciously cooked, appetizingly browned Macaroni. 


“It may be the cook. “It may be the Macaroni! But anyhow it’s 
great?’ he-adds enthusiastically. See 


229 


* 


“The cook,” she responds, “pays tribute where tribute is due — 
to. Larkin Macaroniss iJ learned how good Larkin Macaroni is 
from mother. » It’s the kind she has always served. I’m glad you 
want it often!” 


Lartine Short-Cut Macaroni 


is a favorite dish in thousands upon thousands of American homes 


Ss 


2 eae : Z 
where the children as well as the grownups clamor to “have it often.” 


Only the finest grade of Farina flour is used in Larkin Macaroni, giving 2 high 

percentage of nutrition. ~Splendidly prepared in our clean, light factories, the 

Sie housewife’s part in its cooking is performed 

fo - ~*~ in 10 minutes.” And my! how appealing is 

ee ee a dish of well-cooked Larkin Macaroni with 

a little cheese grated on top, as it comes 
browned from the oven to your table! 


‘Larkin Macaroni may be ordered from the 
Larkin Factories, through any Larkin Sec 


glad to make a place for you in her Club. 
Latest Catalog 49 sent on request. 


Littkttt Gos 
Established, 1875 
A National Institution 


Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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retary in your neighborhood, who will be 


Woman’s World 


Salads and Sandwiches 
Our Subscribers Serve 


Delightful. Summer Delicacies that 
are Quickly and Economically Made 
Edited by Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Beet Jelly and Sweet Pepper Salad 


3 deep red beets 2 canned peppers, or 
% cup sugar 1 fresh red pepper 
1 lemon 1 cup boiled salad 
% teaspoon salt dressing 
Bunch celery or 

small cabbage 


CRUB. beets, and cook just long 

enough so the skins ean be slipped 
off. Rinse after skinning, chop fine, 
cover with 21%4 cups cold water, bring 
to boil and cook until soft enough to 
mash. Put through sieve and keep the 
puree hot. Soak heaping tablespoon 
gelatine in cold water to cover for 5 
minutes, turn the boiling hot beet liquid 
in a bowl and gradually add the soaked 
gelatine, stirring until perfectly dis- 
solved. Add the juice of 4% lemon and 
the sugar. Turn into egg cups wet with 
ice water and let set all night. Cut 
celery into 2-inch lengths and shred 
into straws. Keep in, ice water until 
needed. Unmold jelly on salad platter, 
surround with celery straws and young 
lettuce leaves. Put a spoonful of the 
salad dressing on top of and around 
each. Decorate with the pimento or 
red pepper cut in. thin strips. 

—Harrret L. Cooper, Ind. 


Japanese Salad 


%cup raw rice Lettuce 

8 cups boiling 3 tablespoons lemon 
water, slightly juice 
salted 1 teaspoon salt 

3tablespoons 2 cups finely chopped 
chopped red pep- hard-boiled eggs 
per 2cans imported 
tablespoons sardines 
chopped green _ French dressing 


pepper 
tablespoons 
minced onion 


ASH rice through several waters, 

cook in boiling salted water for 5 
minutes, boiling hard all the time, then 
drain and steam soft. Add to rice when 
done, the finely chopped hard-boiled eggs, 
the red and green peppers, parsley, 
onion, lemon juice and salt. Stir well, 
then press through potato ricer in a 
mound in the center of the salad bowl 
on a bed of lettuce leaves. The rice mix- 
ture must be perfectly cold before being 
put through ricer. Arrange sardines 
around the sides and on top put a lemon 
cup. Serve with French dressing, and 
do not chill, just have cold. 

—Mnrs. Kate Lowry, Ill. 


Chicken Salad in Lettuce Cup 


O TWO cups cold boiled chicken 

cut in Y%-inch dice and all skin and 
bone removed, allow 114 cups blanched 
celery cut in 14-inch pieces. Mix and 
add 1 sweet cucumber pickle chopped, 
the whites of 2 hard-boiled eggs, chopped, 
and 1% cup blanched and sliced almonds, 
although these can be dispensed with. 
Mix all, sprinkle with French dressing 
and let marinate for an hour. At the 
end of that time drain off any liquid 
that may have accumulated, mix with a 
thick mayonnaise. Decorate with a few 
capers and sliced stuffed olives and pow- 
der the egg yolks over the top. 

—Mrs. F. M, Faser, Ohio. 


Club Sandwiches 


Gr. large sized loaves of bread into 14- 
inch slices. Remove crusts, toast 
lightly and spread with mayonnaise in- 
stead of butter. Put 2 slices of the 
breast of chicken on 1 slice. Cover with 
a slice of crisp brown bacon and a lettuce 
leaf, spread with a little mayonnaise. Put 
on the second slice of toast, spread on 
both sides with mayonnaise, Cover the 
top of this slice the same as the first 
slice with chicken, bacon and mayon- 
naise-spread lettuce. Finish with a 


third slice of toast, spread with mayon- 
naise on the under side, although some 
cooks put mayonnaise on top as well. 
Cut the pile across diagonally, garnish 
with slices of tomato and slieed dill 
pickle. 

—MRs. GEORGE CLEVELAND, Ky, 


Pimento Paste Sandwiches 


OIL 4 eggs hard. Powder the yolks 
and chop the whites very fine. Mix 
with the well drained contents of a 
small can of pimentoes, and 1 Philadel- 
phia cream cheese. Add mayonnaise 
dressing to taste. Spread between but- 
tered slices of rye bread, with a lettuce 
leaf between each pair of slices, or the 
lettuce may be omitted. 


_—Mrs. James W. Brown, Ind. 


Dutch Lunch Sandwiches 
UT very thin slices from the center 
of medium sized white onions and 
put them in ice water for an hour to 
draw out the extreme strength. Drain, 


‘dry on a napkin and dip in Freneh dress- 


ing, then lay them on buttered circles of 
brown bread, covering each with a thin 
layer of shredded smoked sturgeon, 
white fish or salmon. Dust lightly with 
paprika. These are most appetizing and 
should be eaten in the open air, for they 
have a powerful aroma. 


—Mrs. FE. A. Wirson, Mont. 


Dream Sandwiches 


DD to 1 cup sardines, freed from 
skin and bone and picked fine with 
a fork, 2 tablespoons chopped walnuts, 
1 hard-boiled egg yolk powdered, and 
white chopped fine, and 1 small sour 
pickle also chopped fine. Mix to paste 
with mayonnaise, and spread on Boston 
brown bread, buttering one slice, spread- 
ing paste on the other. Put together 
and eut each circular sandwich into two 
semi-cireles, 
—Mrs. T. W. SHiPranex, Ill 


Russian Sandwiches 


PREAD thin slices of bread with 

cream cheese which has been rubbed 
to a paste with a tablespoon of thick 
eream and a little salt and paprika. 
Spread over slices lightly with butter, 
then with a mixture of finely chopped 
olives stuffed with pimentoes and a little 
mayonnaise. Press the two kinds of 
slices together with a crisp heart leaf of 
lettuce between each pair, or a few thin 
slices of cucumber. This should be 
eaten at once before lettuce or eueumber 
wilts. —Mary Craic, Kan, 


Egg and Onion Sandwiches 


hard-boiled eggs 2 tablespoons may- 
teaspoon minced onnaise 
onion ¥% teaspoon suit 
teaspoon minced Paprika to taste 
parsley 
IX all thoroughly. Spread between 
thin slices of buttered bread, and 
eut each square sandwich into two ob 
longs or triangles. ; 
—Mrs. Ilowarp Mrepianp, Lowa, 


Savory Ham Sandwiches 


Thick slice boiled % teaspoon cayenne 
ham pepper 
3 hard-boiled eggs Butter the size of a 
2tablespoons walnut 
minced parsley Sliced cucumber 


INCE ham, after cutting off fat, 

crumble egg yolks and mince pars- 
ley. Mix to a paste with the butter and 
pepper. Spread on thin slices of bread, 
spreading on the layer of ham mixture 
thin slices of cucumber which have been 
dipped in French dressing or mayon- 
naise. —Miss Epna Buaener, I. 
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Salads and Sandwiches You Must Try 


3 Prepared by 
Woman’s World Subscribers 


HIS is the second of a 

series of four-color repro- 
ductions of dishes and dain- 
ties made from subscribers’ 
recipes. The first, on Candy, 
appeared in June Woman’s 
World and the third, on time- 
tested recipes of Cakes and 
Desserts, will follow in the 
August issue. 


Appetizing © 


to Serve 


: Butter the untoasted 

ice put slices of tomato, cover 
then with another slice of toast, un- 
r this with slices of cucumber and 

ith the third slice of toast, toasted 
Eee of tomato or a slice of eueum- 


Tomato earpeide Salad — 


tomatoes, eut off stem end, remove 
il. the tomatoes with. flaked erab 

Turn 

lettuce leaves. Cover with salad 

the table. Sardin S ad be sub- 


1 well, then grate or run through 
and chop apples fine, be Mapes 


Mrs. F. L. Winey, ela? 
in. be age on page 18 


- Left— : i 
Japanese 
Salad 


a PPO NR ete atts 


Ghicken Salad 


Edited by 


Lilian Dynevor Rice 


) hig IS in the making of such 

delightful salads and 
sandwiches as these— proven 
and tested by our subscribers 
and by Mrs. Rice—that cook- 
ery becomes a fine art. Try 
them some hot July day on 
the jaded tastes of the family 
epicures and watch their 
approving smiles. 


Economical 
to Make 
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Lazy-Daisy, French Knots and Cross-stitc 


Three New Designs in the Ever Popular Lunch Sets 
Stamped on Pure Linen, Linene and Art Crash 


Pinner nn nn ------- 
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j Designs by 
EFFIE SORY 


Clover Lunch Cloth %-23-402 
— Aster Luneh Cloth 7-23-405 


5 ; 
7 kp a es mene eset 
wage Crit iii iii = sara iose S 


y ra HESE three sets give a wide variety of choice to the needle- 

4 worker with only the average skill in embroidery, and the effect 

J-23-403 iy of the finished piece is lovely enough to please the most finished 
worker. 
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a Bright-Colored Clovers in Lazy-Daisy 
Bakes rivgs “|| _ An original arrangement of the clover is produced by simple stitches 
on B in. brilliant colors. The purple petals of the flowers and the jade 
green leaves are in lazy-daisy. The yellow center of the flower is 
i shown in Figure 1. The red and blue of the buds are running stitches 
Y with yellow French knot centers. The black lines are running stitches 
3 and the edges have a quarter inch hem finished with black buttonhole 
stitches. 


Napkin 
7-23-406 


Buffet Scarf 
9-23-407 
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Basket of Asters in French Knots 


J A 5 f 5 

f In this set asters in many colors bloom in a basket made of running 
\ stitches. The flowers are French knots made of 6-strand floss doubled. 
| The upper half of the flower is made of French knots of a lighter 
shade than the lower half. The stems are black outline stitches and 
| ie the leaves green lazy-daisy. The small flowers at the base of the 
| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 
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stems are yellow French knots with black centers. 


Ukranian Design in Cross-Stitch 
With the demand for peasant cross-stitch this colorful design from 
ZA Lorine Ukrania will give a cheerful note to the dining room. The set is 
* stamped on art crash that is very durable and similar in appearance 
a4 ay to oyster linen. 
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makes an 
effective 
flower cen- 
ter. 


A simple ar- 
rangement of 
running 
stitches that 
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Centerpiece 
J-23-408 


Napkin 
7-23-410 


Cross-Stitch 
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ay spri ng~flowe r frocks | 
are kept soft and colorful |) 
when Mother washes them with FAB 
tiny soap flakes made of cocoanut~oil I 
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Circus Day In 
Cross-stitch Town 


HELEN GRANT 


( TROSS-STIT CH these lively figures on the children’s things. Copy the designs 
‘ on cross-stitch canvas which is pulled out after the work is finished. Or 
they can be copied into the squares of checkel gingham. The articles in 
the center of the page are merely suggested uses. 

The three. sizes of canvas 

most used are 9, 12 and OS 

15 squares to the inch. 
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Such a wonderful taste thrill 
for a warm summers day / 


Kellog¢’s Corn Flakes with fresh fruit and 
a friendly pitcher of ice-cold milk or cream! 


Why—eager appetites can scarcely hold their peace till the 
magic words—ALL READY—come! And such a cooling, 


delicious, sensible feast when the thermometer’s hitting-on-high 


—Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, all crispy, crunchy and sunny brown; 
keenly appetizing, digestible, satisfying, sustaining! 


Never was a cheerier summer breakfast or lunch for big and 
little folks to thrive on! Because, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes teach 
one and all what it means to good health to eat lightly during 
the warm weather! 


Kellogg’s let you feel mighty snappy all day long; they help 
you work harder and play harder, and put you across the finish 
line in fine fettle! And Kellogg’s lighten home work because 
they’re all ready to serve to hungry folks! 
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Ribbon Flowers Deck the Summer Frock 


By FLORENCE WEISSKOPF 


———— 


EVER has there been such a vogue for ribbons as at present. Ribbon flowers 

are grouped in every imaginable kind of bouquet, or in baskets and with ribbon 
streamers and bows add a brilliant touch to the summer costume. The suggestions 
on these frocks give unusual ways of placing the flowers and while the dresses them- 
selves are very simple the flowers give the effect of a costume of unusual charm and 
distinction. No dress patterns are giwen. A number of the patterns in own summer 
catalog of fashions could be adapted for them. Two ways of making flowers are 
shown in the diagrams below. In A, steps are given for a rosette-like flower, and 
in B for a dahlia. Directions are given at the foot of the page. 


Ve i 


—_—>. 


Barbara 


Cynthia.—A white organdie dress is 


made picturesque by trimming it with Helen wears a simple lavender silk 


bow knots of blue picot ribbon appliquéd 
flat. These hold wreaths of organdie 
flowers in pastel shades. 

For Barbara.—A pale pink French 
voile has long side panels that are edged 
with flowers in fuchsia colors. 

Anne.—Pale green crepe has an over- 
skirt made of panels of turquoise blue 
organdie. These in turn are trimmed 
with patchwork baskets with lattice 
work of narrow velvet ribbon. The 
flowers are of organdie in various tones 
of yellow, lavender and orange, 


Directions for Making 


These flowers are so simple that very little explanation is needed. 
For the rosette-like flower, shown in Diagram A, use ribbon 
two or three inches wide and 12 inches long. Join and proceed as 
the illustration shows. The centers may be stuffed with cotton or 
a small button mold or a large Scotch pea. If organdie is used 
instead of ribbon the organdie must be hemstitched in contrasting 
colors in from two to three inch widths clear across the width of 
the organdie. Then cut the strips apart so that each side has a 
picot edge. Hach strip will make three flowers. 

For the flowers shown in Diagram B, squares of silk, ribbon or 
organdie are used. Wrapping twine is used on which to roll the 
square as illustrated in B-2. The centers can be bought, ready- 
made, in department stores. Several layers may be used to make 
a dahlia-like flower. 


voile with a large corsage of organdie 
flowers. The long streamers are of deep 
rose velvet ribbon. 

Absolutely plain in cut, Ruth’s heavy 
blue linen frock has drawn threads of 
black mercerized cotton. These are put 
in like those in handkerchiefs. Or the 
effect can be made more quickly on the 
machine. Use No. 5 black perle cotton 
on the bobbin and 100 white spool cot- 
ton on top. Jade green organdie rosette 
flowers with orange centers are the trim- 
ming motifs. 

Alice —A heavy pongee dress has 
sleeve and sash ruffles of burnt orange 
georgette or ribbon shirred very full. 
The flower motifs are brilliantly colored. 
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A Really-Clean Ice Box 
For Health 


HELVES shining. Walls spotless. Every corner immaculate. 
Drain sweet and sanitary. Such an ice box preserves the food 
and safeguards health. 


Gold Dust keeps every part of the ice box wholesomely clean 
with very little trouble. Just a bit of this golden powder in some 
hot water. Watch how quickly the entire refrigerator is cleansed 
and purified from top to bottom. 


Now let Gold Dust wash your dishes. See how easily this magic 


worker— 
loosens the sugary particles from a dessert dish— 
dispels the stubborn cloudiness of glassware— 
sweetens and clarifies greasy milk bottles. 


Gold Dust softens any water immediately. But be sure it is the 
Genuine, quick-action, easy-to-dissolve Gold Dust: You can 
tell it by the Twins and the name Fairbank’s on the package. 


(HE FAIRBANK 2oneanr] 


Factoriesin United States and Canada 


ParthescolevWust 


tee 
Twins do your work 
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A cleansing Gold Dust bath 
keeps the drain pipe of the 
tefrigerator “‘clean as a whistle.” 


You know that baby’s bottles 
are pure and safe when you 
cleanse them with 
Gold Dust. 
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Designs 
gy by 

Ada. Rose linene f A Fa ye ; ; § : 
dress and bloomers. <A - ) Sadie P. LeSuew 
simple style with rag- 
lan sleeves and white 
bands facing cuffs and 
skirt. Lazy-daisy flow- 
ers are rose with black 
French knot centers. 
The connecting lines be- 
tween flowers are black 
running stitches. 

Sally. Dress and 
bloomers of black set- 
een. Dress is gathered 
on a round yoke and 
has raglan sleeves. Scal- 
lops, bound in green, 
have cross-stitch flow- 
ers in blue, red, yellow 
and green. 

Sylvia. White and yel- 
low batiste made en- 
tirely of straight pieces. 
The bands around skirt 
and sleeves are double 
material to be hem- 
stitched to the white. 
The flower sprays are 
pink, yellow and laven- 
der rambler roses and 
French knot flowers. The 
dress is finished in the 
back with a bow of two- 
toned ribbon ending in 
long streamers. Sally 


Harrict. White checked 
dimity dress with apron 
of blue chambray front 
and back. There are two 
rows of blue stitching 
around ruffles on co lar, 
cuffs and apron edge. 
Pleats on collar and cuffs 
are fastened with blue 
chain-stitch and have pink 
lazy-daisy flowers between 
the pleats. The pink ap- 
plique flower has a rose 
satin stitch center, 


Cute Dresses For Your Little Girl 


Whether it is a party frock or a play dress that is necessary for little daughter's ward- 
robe, you will find a style and material among these original designs that will fill the need. 
Organdie, voile, eross-barred dimity, linene and the serviceable black sateen are inexpensive = 
and dainty for little girls from four to eight years old. The touches of embroidery are all 
quickly made and add greatly to the dresses. 


Rhoda. Pink gingham with inverted box collar have purple centers and lavender petals, Catherine 
pleats. Rose and pink running stitches ec ge Patsy. Yellow linene with a white pop'in 
organdie collar- and cuffs, with conventional band down the left side, Black running 
cross-stitch designs in the same colors in each stitches aiong the edge are overcast with sold 
scallop. giving a rope effect. Down the center of the 
Irene. Lavender voile .with wave stitch band is a zig-zag of black running stitches 
N smocking. The organdie collar and cuffs are with gold stitches on each side of it. Th r2 
Rhoda [fa edged with lavender running stitches and pyra- are black cross-stitches between. the points of 
mid crochet. The conventional flowers on the the zig-zag. 


Lillian. Flesh-colored voile Lillian 
with diamond smocking arotnd 
the neck and _ cuffs. The 
wreaths on the collar have 
pink rambler roses with rose 
centers and green leaves. 

Catherine. Green linene with 
white cross-barred dimity 
guimpe. The white bands are 
edged with green running 
stitches. The green squares at 
the end of bands are satin 
stitch outlined with darker 
green. Square white buttons 
are sewed with green floss. The 
ruffies on the guimpe have 
rolled edges overcast with 
green. 


AGE 
Fe 


ve 


Time you bought 


your summer shoes! 


Coe, dainty, white summer 
shoes! Put yours on, too—your 


Manning “Meadow-Brook’’ Shoes; 
exquisite in workmanship, moderate 
in price, graceful and pretty. 

“Romance” isa single strap sport 
oxford, leather-soled, rubber-heeled 
and patent-leather trimmed. 


See the slender full Louis heel 
of the model called “‘Ravette”’. 
Wouldn’t you like to slip your foot 
into it and fasten in place the two 
pearl buttons that hold its dainty 
cross straps ? 

“Robin” is a pump with military heel 
and one strap that fastens with two 
pearl buttons. 

“Roseleaf” is another single strap 
shoe like “Robin”, but it has a Junior 
Louis Heel. 

Ask for Manning ‘‘ Meadow-Brook” 
Shoes at shoe stores and department 
stores. The numbers, given in the illus- 
trations, will identify any particular 
model you wish to see. Write for leaflet 
about choosing summer shoes. Also—you 
can get Manning “Unico” Felt Slippers at 
the same slores. 


OUTING SHOE COMPANY 
53¢ Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
“Made in New England” 


2351 222s 


Roseleaf: 


. 


Cc Man 
Mead Be 


la) 


Ravette 


ow-Brook 


No. 1427-W. Serving apron. Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 2% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 9182-W. A combination of the ath- 
letic type of fine batiste or radium silk. 
Cut in 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch material, 


No. 9252-W. Corset cover for the woman 
who is plump of figure. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires % yard 36-inch material, 

No. 9600-W. Attractive apron cut in one 
piece. Cut in sizes 36, 40, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 24% yards 
32-inch. material with 8% yards binding. 

No. 9375-W. Shirt with detachable col- 
lar or with a neckband for separate col- 
lars. Full length sleeves and French cuffs. 
Cut in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 


Patterns are 15¢ each. postage prepaid 


Summer Styles 


Send to Woman’s World. 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


for 


15%, 16, 1614, 17, 1744, 18, 18% and 19 
inches neck measure. Size 144% requires 34 
yards 36-inch material. 

No. 1351-W. Morning frock made of a 
printed percale and trimmed with plain 
percale, Gingham, cretonne and chambray 
are also suitable materials. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 35 yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1637-W. Attractive apron made with 
a gathered skirt and joined to a bib. Out 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 2% vards 36-inch material 
with 9% yards binding. 

No. 1639-W. A chic house dress that 
may be sily and inexpensively made, Cut 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 43% yards 
36-inch material. 
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Here’s the Famous 
“ONE HOUR DRESS” 


Let us tell you free just 
how to make it 


HE “One Hour Dress” has created 

a sensation! Newspapers through- 
out the country have published pages 
and pages about it, hailing it as evi- 
dence that this season dressmaking at 
home has come into its own again. 


The “One Hour Dress” can be made 
in one hour and the only expense, of 
course, is for materials. In silk, it 
makes a charming afternoon or street 
dress at a total cost of $6 or $7—value 
at least $15. In gingham, it makes a 
dainty home dress at a cost of $1.50— 
value $3 or $4. And in print or lawn, 
it can be made for as little as 60 cents 
—a splendid $2 value. 


The “One Hour Dress” was de- 
signed by the Woman’s Institute as 
proof that with the proper instructions 
you really can make pretty, becoming 
dresses at wonderful savings, right in 
your own home. It is just one example 
of the amazingly simple methods in the 


Woman’s Institute New 
Course in Dressmaking 


and Designing 


This New Course presents an entirely new 
way of learning to make your own clothes, based 
on the Institute’s successful experience in teach- 
ing 170,000 women and girls. It is a new 
method by which you start at once to make 
actual garments. A w#ew plan that covers every 
phase of dressmaking thoroughly, and yet makes 
it so fascinating that you will want to spend 
every spare moment in planning and fashioning 
and making the pretty clothes you have al- 
vs wanted, but never felt you could afford te 

uy. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


peeve to yourself, without obligation or ex- 
pense, how easy it is to make your own 
clothes. Let us send you—/free—the booklet 
containing complete, detailed, illustrated in- 
structions for making the ‘‘One Hour Dress,’’ 
and also the full story of the New Course in 
Dressmaking and Designing. Simply send this 
coupon or a letter or postal to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept. 40-U, Scranton, Penna., and 
both will come to you by return mail. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 40-U, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, : 


? the booklet, “The One Hour Dress and How to : 
: Make It,’ and the full story of the Woman’s : 
? Institute New Course in Dressmaking and De- : 
: signing. I am most interested in— : 


(0 How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
_] How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

C1 How to Make My Own Hats 

(1 How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


2 NGM... ...secsecevssnccssscesssacsssossnsnsntesesscnsotsseevensecversters : 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


F Add ress......sssssees 
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EMINWAY’ 


Hn SILKS 


Rich weaving of 
lovely colors makes 
this slende: izing cro- 
cheted blouse dis- 
tinctly smart for 
summer wear. It ts 
No. 570. 


Summer! 


Send for Design Book No. 19, 
Texto Yarn Book No. 4, and Texto 
Craft Twist Book No.1. Fully illustrated and 
withcomplete directions for making many ex- 
clusive models. Obtainable at your dealer’s, 
or a copy of any one sent direct for roc, or 
all three for 25c. Special 


EXO CRAFT TWIST Design Folders FREE on 
Artificial Silk request. Address Dept. U 


THE H. K. H. SILK CO. OF N.Y. Inc., 120 E. 16th St., N. Y. City 


BNO summer and early autumn 
days with pretty things that you 
will love to make with Heminway 
Texto Craft Twist—newest of the 
Texto Artificial Silk Threads, ideal for 
dainty blouse effects, 
baby things and fancy 


articles, 


cAsk for 
Lady Sealpex 


found only in athletic underwear. Lady Sealpax 
brings elegance with economy. It is sold only 
in a sanitary, glassine envelope. tie: 
THE SEALPAX CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Also Makers of Sealpax for Men and Children 


Woman’s World 


Bags for Summer Costumes 


A weaving stitch and a filet design 
that are charming in white 


Abbreviations 


De. — Double Crochet: 
Having stitch on hook, 
insert in work, take up 
thread and draw through, 
thread over and draw 
through both stitches. 


Te. — Treble Crochet: 
Thread over, 
through work, 
over and draw through 
work, making 3 st on 
hook, over and draw 
through two, over and 
draw through remaining 
two, 


Ltc.—Long Treble Cro- 
chet: Thread over four 
times, thread over and 
draw through two 
stitches each time 


SI st.—Same as Single 
Crochet: Having stitch 
on hook, insert in_ work, 
take up thread and draw 
through both work and 
stitch. 

Sp.—Space: Ch 2, skip 
2 sts, tc in next. 

oe e « Fepeat*: Go 
back and repeat instruc- 
tions between stars. 


THE filet crochet bag is lined 
with white and a silk cord is 
used for drawstring. 

The bag in the weaving stitch 
to the right is of hand-made filet 
net. The squares are about a 

uarter inch in size. There are 
37 squares across the bag and 26 
from top to bottom. The lining is 
green sateen. The handle is made 
of 3 or 4 pieces of ordi 
twine 18 inches long covered wi 
double crochet stitches with a 
picot between each. The weaving 
is made with 
one skein 
of Candlewick 
Floss as 
shown in 
Fig. 1. 
The sides are 
finished with 
but onhole 


Directions for Filet Crochet Bag—Use No. 50 Crochet Cotton 


Rx work at top of bag with ch 129, tc in 3rd 
st from hook, tc in each st to end of ch; ch 
6, turn, te in 3rd te of previous row; “ch 2, tc in 
3rd tc; repeat*, ch 5, turn. Follow block pattern. 
Add one sp at beginning and end of rows 2, 5, 8, 
13, 16, 20 24, 27, 31 and 39, Decrease one sp at 
beginning and end of 42nd row and each suo- 
ceeding row until there are 27 sp across bottom. 
This completes one side of bag. Join sides with 
te as illustrated. Make beading for drawstring at 
top of bag as follows: 4 Ite (thread over 4 times) 
in first 4 tc of top row. *Ch 2, skip 3 tc, 4 Ite 
in next 4 tc; repeat*. Tec in each st around top. 
Edge: 1st row—Ch 5, *skip 2 tc, tc in 3rd to, 
ch 2, repeat* around, 2nd row—2 de over each ch. 


of 4 sp, ch 5, turn; *skip 2 sp, sl st in next to, 
ch 5, repeat*; ch 1, turn, 8 dc over ch, 4 do over 
next ch; ch 5, turn, sl st in center of 8 de just 
made; ch 1, turn, 4 dc over next, picot, 4 de, 
then 4 do over ch to complete scallop; 2 dc over 
next sp; repeat from 2nd row. Edge Around 

1st row—3 tc in Ist 3 te of previous row, 

skip 2, 3 tc in next 3 te; repeat*. 2nd row—3 tc 
in sp, * ch 3, 3 te in next sp, repeat*. 3rd row— 
*Ch 4, tc in center te, picot, te in same place, ch 
4, sl st in sp; repeat*. Round ornaments: Ch 3, 
join, 2 de in each st for 3 rows, 1 de im each 
st for 5 rows. Decrease by missing every other st 
for 2 rows. Stuff with cotton and continue to 
decrease till closed. Ch 14 and fasten to bag. 


| Bm tI “an WAN BE 


The figure in the 
opposite corner 
shows a weaving 
stitch that is pop» 
ular because it 
works up so 
quickly. 
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When the Circus Comes to Your Town 
(Continued from page 5) 


“What yuh say you calls that tax?” 
she queried. 

“Tt’s the luxury tax, auntie.” 

“Lawd sakes, white man!” she ex- 
ploded, gazing at her brood of five picka- 
ninnies. “Dese ain’t luxuries! Dese am 
miseries!’ And she sailed on in. 

Much has been said of the lure of the 
cireus. There is a story of an old man 

‘who rode a mule eighty miles over moun- 

tains to see a famous old circus in ante 
bellum days. When he arrived in the 
city of exhibition, he found he had lost 
all his money—the fifty cents necessary 
for admission to the show. He was on 
the point of remounting his mule and 
returning over the long and hazardous 
trail to his home, when the owner of the 
circus engaged him in conversation, at- 
tracted by the old patriarch’s venerable 
aspect. Soon the ancient told the big 
' top owner his story. Of course, the lat- 
ter—it was old Uncle John Robinson-— 
made the old man his guest for the day, 
gave him a whole silver dollar and saw 
to it that the famous clown, Johnny 
Lolo, shook the ancient’s hand. 


HEN the circus comes to town it 

gives what has been termed the 
largest free show in the world—the street 
parade. Nowadays, one may see, in the 
parades of the biggest circuses, all the 
wild animals, for the sides of the cages 
are open. So, anyone too poor to enter 
the main entrance finds it simple to 
look over the zoo animals. One has only 
to wait for the parade. In an Arkansas 
small town last season, a very large cir- 
cus was forced to stop and exhibit, be- 
cause of a long railroad jump. The 
town was so crowded with excited dark- 
ies, many of the circus staff went down- 
town for parade to listen to their com- 
ments. No matter what sort of “cat” 
animal rolled by in its cage, the negroes 
were stumped to call it other than a 
“lion.” Tigers, leopards, pumas and 
jaguars—all were “lions.” Great dis- 
cussion arose among them when a den 
filled with ostriches approached. 

“What am dat burd?” they chorused. 

A circus man answered, “That’s an 
African chicken,” he explained. 

“Woh de Lawd! An’ Afercun chicken! 
Golly! I bet he lays a mean aig!” 

Perhaps in no stand of the season 
was so much interest displayed as in the 
menagerie. There were white people in 
plenty who saw many fairly common zoo 
specimens for the first time that day. 
The sight of the hippopotamus running 
about the hippodrome track in the wake 
of his trainer created a small riot of en- 
thusiasm. 

Besides the unquestioned educational 
feature of the circus menagerie, chilcren 
learn a geography lesson at the show 
grounds. Any big circus carries people 
of almost every nationality—European 
peoples, Asiatics, American Indians, 
troupes of Arabs and so on. The circus 
spectacle, and by that is meant the open- 
ing pageantry, still brings beauty into 
our lives, for who can smile at the im- 
mensity and real artistic loveliness of a 
pageant-play like “Cinderella.” In it 
children see all their favorite story 
book characters come to life. “Lalla 
Rookh,” “A Night in Cairo,” “Alice in 
Jungleland” and “Peter Pan in Animal 
Land” are some of the cireus spectacles 
that impress the most sophisticated to- 


Needlework Materials 


orders to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., 
Illinois, if you cannot secure these articles from your local dealer. 


CROSS-STITCH CANVAS 


Canvas over which to make cross-stitch is 65c a yard, and is 27 inches { 
wide, . . It comes in three sizes—15 squares to « B: 
the inch for small size cross-stitch; 12 squares to the inch for medium 
size; and 9 squares to the inch for large size. 


HAND-MADE FILET NET 


Strips can be used to make bags, 
etc. The squares are % 
terial is 39 inches wide and is $31. 25 a yard, % yd. 65c, % yd. 4 


CANDLEWICK FLOSS 


Send your 


% yd. is 35c, % yd. 20c. 


For weaving. 
runners, cushions, 


day. And their appeal is wholesome to 
children and grown-ups alike, and the 
element of beauty in them is something 
that cannot be denied. 

Stronger each year is the appeal of 
the magnificent cireus horses to the 
farmers of every section of North Am- 
erica. With the passing of the horse in 
city streets, the circus equine seems to 
have come into its own. FEach day 
people inquire at the main entrance the 
loeation of the horse tents, and whites, 
grays, blacks and dappled creatures are 
visited, even before curiosity as to the 
zoo animals is manifested. And the chil- 
dren accompany their parents on these 
tours. Then it is that circus people are 
proud of circus drivers and hostlers, for 
these men love their teams above any- 
thing in their hard lives, and they tell 
visitors about their charges as parents 
love to relate the precocious sayings of 
their babes. Little farm lads, following 
their fathers up and down the long 
horse lines, must learn a great deal 
about kindness to animals from these 
rough cireus drivers, and they see what 
eare for stock will do in the matter of 
keeping it efficient, for circus horses 
work and work hard, and only pains- 
taking and kindly supervision obviously 
could maintain their uniformly excellent 
condition. 

The circus goes everywhere, and it 
eaters to no class—its appeal is to the 
high and the low alike. Each day the 
crowds in the stands marvel at the in- 
telligence of its trained animals, and in 
that observation the least discerning can 
see that the animals exhibit an eager- 
ness in their performance; for all train- 
ing—at least, all training nowadays—is 
done by a system of rewards. No ani- 
mal, from great, hulking elephants to 
tiny monkeys and poodles, is mistreated, 
for the veriest tyro among trainers real- 
izes that an animal doing a _ trick 
through fear will never show that eager 
joyousness that so endears a performing 
creature to the people in the rising tiers 
of grandstand and “blue” seats. The 
hold of the dog and pony show on women 
and children is due entirely to this qual- 
ity in its appeal. The cunning canines 
and sleek ponies seem to enjoy “showing 
off,’ and women and children sense this 
first of all. 

And circus day the country over still 
leads over election day as a “get- 
together” oceasion, It is still in the 
rural districts the great visiting day of 
the year. People from every corner of a 
county renew acquaintanceship and 
friendship. Merchants now advertise 
“circus day” sales, and they are the first 
to welcome the advance men of the big 
show. No sooner does the press agent 
leave his display advertising and pub- 
licity matter in the local newspaper of- 
fice, than the advertising manager has- 
tens out to advise his clientele of mer- 
chants of the fact that such a date will 
find the big top in town. From that 
day on business men put shoulders to- 
gether to draw a record crowd into the 
city on the red letter day.. Cireus day 
is a big day for all. 

Yet, aside from all this, the circus is 
for children, and anybody’s children will 
do; but also, because of all this, it is for 
us grown-ups—those of us who like to 
believe we are children at heart. And 
that takes in nearly all of us, doesn’t it? 


Chicago, 


insets in curtains, 
inch knotted by kprey Ma- 


In roe rose, yellow, lavender and blue, 25c a skein. Needle to use 
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‘Hale and Hearty 
—from youth up! 


Nourishing, body-building, blood-making whole- 
wheat KRUMBLES should be in the children’s diet 
each day. For KRUMBLES—ready to serve— 
contain every atom of whole wheat, with its won- 
derful mineral salts; and besides, KRUMBLES give 
you the full, delicious flavor of whole wheat for the 
first time in food history! 


Puny children will grow strong and sturdy on 
Kellogg’s KRUMBLES—they delight in the crispy, 
delightful flakes served with milk or cream. 


KRUMBLES should be eaten at least once each 
day by every member of the family, for they renew 
the strength of the workers and sustain the aged as 


no other food can. KRUMBLES are wonderful. 
Sold by all grocers. 


a 
ve 
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fh) WHOLE WHEAT—ready to eat! 
\ 
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KRUMBLES 


The only whole-wheat food with a delicious flavor! 


Worried bythe Heat ? 
—Not at all / 


T’S ALWAYS cool weather 
when there’s Johnson’s 

in the tin—and plenty more 
round at the corner drug store. 


And why? Because Johnson’s 
is tried and true—made for 
over thirty-five years in the 
famous Johnson & Johnson 


Red Cross Laboratories. 
Literally tons of Johnson’s 


Baby Powder are being used 
on hundreds of thousands of 
babies to keep their skins cool 
and sweet these hot, summer 
days. 


Buy your baby a tin today. 
Then “ninety in the shade” 
will simply mean—“use lots 
of Johnson’s.” 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., U.S. A. 


’ YOUR 
DRUGGIST !S 
, MORE THAN A 


» B aby Powder MERCHANT— 


Best for Baby-Best for You 


fd 
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‘What is Time | 
doing 
to your skin? 


ATURE gave you a natu- 
rally healthy skin. If you } 

are one of the fortunate few 
whose skin has retained its "¢ 
youthful glow and softness— 
begin now the regular use of Resinol Soap and 
know that you are daily helping to keep it that way. 


If time has already left unpleasant traces, and 
you find your skin seems gray, lifeless, parched, 
with apparent blotches beneath the surface, it is 
doubtless because particles of dust and dried 
oil have imbedded themselves in the tiny pores. 

No amount of ordinary bathing will remove them and the face be- 


comes grimy in appearance even after washing. Regular and thorough 
cleansing with a pure soap is necessary to overcome this condition. 


Resinol Soap is unsurpassed for this purpose not only because it 
rids the pores of lurking impurities, but because it acts gently, with 
no injury to the most delicate skin. Begin today the Resinol treat- 
ment (instructions with each cake of soap) and watch your com- 
plexion improve. 

Where the skin is in very bad condition a little 


Resinol Ointment should be used with Resinol 
Soap to hasten the return to its normal condition. 


Resinol 


Soapand Ointment 


The Resinol products 
are sold by all drug- 
gists. Free trial on 
request. Dept. 6-L, 


Resinol, Baltimore,Md. 


ITS OFF Because ITS OUT 


Can You......2 


Can you stand the scrutinizing glance of 
your admirers at the beach? Can you wear 
sheer frocks which expose your arms, under- 
arms, back and limbs? 


You can enjoy the summer and the freedom 
of the beach if you are not tormented by a 
few unsightly unwanted hairs. Don’t permit 
the use of ordinary depilatories to strengthen 
any hairs you have. Youcandestroy them 
now by quickly and gently lifting out the 
roots with ZIP. 


_ Women of judgment have learned to dis- 
tinguish between surface hair removers, and 
ZIP which attacks the cause under the skin. 


ZIP gently lifts out the roots with the hairs 
and thus, by devitalizing the growth, destroys 
it. (Do not confuse this with forcing hairs 
out by pulling.) 

ZIP is easily applied at home, pleasingly 
fragrant, quick, effective, painless and abso- 
lutely harmless. It leaves the skin soft and 
smooth. 


Not only removes hair— 
but checks its future growth 


Guaranteed on money back basis. It issignificant 

thacno other Superfluous Hair Specialist offers 

FREE demonstration treatments to prove che mer- 

its of the preparation. By allmeans, take advantage 

Dy, Free Demonstration treatment offer at my 
on. 


Avoid imitations which stick to the skin and are 
not effective. Leading beauty shops give 
ZIP treatments. Do not bedeceived. 
See that the word ZIP is stamped 
right on the preparation used 
for your treatment. z 


Write for free book 
explaining the 


nal =; - Salon to have} 
Try These Preparations. fran amon, 
Especially prepared for those troubled with superfluous Mair 
Bailm-o-Lem., A FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH FOR YOUR SKIN—The ff 
new lemon lotion. Softens and whitens. Just a drop and your 
face powder adheres twice as long - - - - - - 7Se¢ 
Ab-Scent— The ideal liquid deodorant. Remedies excessive perspi- 
ration. Destroys odors harmlessly. Colorless, Contains no stain- 
ing artificial colors. - -i- = «— =e J-8e Oc 
Madame Berthe’s Massage and Cieansing Cream— Guaranteed 
not to grow hair, Half pownd jar ttractive 2-ozjar,60c & 
Madame Berthe’s Antiseptic Talc— Delightfully fragrant. 25c 
Lash Life—Beautifies the eyes: In tube form. - - - 50c 
Face Powder— Guaranteed not to grow hair. Five shades, bor $1.00 


or directby mail. Simply mail the cou : 
For Sale Everywhere stating the preparations you desire. and en- 


closing your remittance. Postage fee, Bad ea for each preparation. 


Specialist 

pect. 261 

562 Fifth Ave., 

a d me FREE BOOK 
jease send me 

562 Fifth Ave. o* “Beauty ’sGreatest Secret’ ’ex- 

New York of plaining the three types of super- 

eo? fluous hair, and in which leading ac- 

tresses tell how to be beautiful, Alsoa 

@” FREE sample of yourMassage and Cleans- 

e ing Cream guaranteed not to grow hair. 

s” (PLEASE PRINT TOUR NAME) 

ame 

Address. 

City & State 


Woman’s World 


The Woman Who Skipped 


(Continued from page 9) 


one man, and sixty-five women; in 
Games, a hundred women and no men. 
In this world of women, she saw the ones 
who put all they earned upon their 
backs, the ones who were supporting 
someone at home, the ones who were at 
summer school for one and one-half 
units of credit, the ones who were there 
because it was as far away as they 
could get from the scene of their win- 
ter’s grind. Here and there among the 
faces, she saw one at which she looked 
long, then turned away. It was a face 
that she had recognized at once, sombre, 
set without hope. She had seen such a 
face in her mirror for as many years as 
she could remember. 


1é WAS in Typewriting that the face 
unforgettable met her eyes. It was 
across the aisle from_ her. Lida 
Critchey, stumbling about among the 
keys of her typewriter, while the mad- 
dening phonograph at the front, of the 
room marched relentlessly away from 
her fingers, glimpsed in the seat across 
the aisle the facile fingers of youth, 
blithely in time with the phonograph. 

Ju, Gu, Bu, Yu, danced the fingers, 
rhythmic and errorless. Her sombre 
eyes lifted themselves to the face above 
the fingers and lingered there. The 
suave contours, the melting of rose into 
white, the vibrant crinkle of blond hair, 
the shadowing of black lashes upon a 
rounded cheek arrested her. Then, as 
she looked, the lashes lifted and blue 
eyes, blue as the summer skies, met hers, 
a dimple flashed, and the girl said, 

“Tsn’t it jolly? I love it!” 

Jolly! Lida Critchey dumbly digested 
the idea. The phonograph marched on, 
the girl’s fingers rising and falling with 
its measures, her head swaying ever so 
slightly. “La la la la! La la la la” 
her voice carried the refrain in scarcely 
more than a whisper. 

“My, ain’t we got fun! 
velous one-step!” 

“Class!” said the voice of the teacher. 
“There must be no communication of 
any sort!” 

The stone of this admonition dropped 
deep into the pool of guilty silence, 
causing widening ripples as it sank. 
The girl’s color rose, and her eyes met 
the eyes of Lida Critchey in amused un- 
derstanding. Lida Critchey’s fingers 
stumbled once more among the keys of 
her typewriter. 

Je, they bungled, the phonograph 
marching on. Gu, and the tune went 
by. 

“La la la la. My, ain’t we got fun 
Across the aisle the flying fingers of 
youth made it into a marvelous one-step. 
Lida Critchey, floundering about, set her 
eyes upon her model paper, and felt 
them dimmed by something wet and 
smarting. 

“Tun !” 

“Run ii 

She experienced a momentary vision 
like that which drowning men are said 
to have, as they sink for the last time, 
in which she saw herself, for all of her 
life past, a tuneless, timeless thing. 
Across the aisle sat youth and joy. 

“Fun!” groaned Lida Critchey for a 
third time. 

She blinked back the smarting some- 
thing from her eyes, set her grim mouth 
yet more grimly. 

“Ju, Gu, Bu, Yu,” she forced from her 
stupid fingers, her face implacable above 
them. 

“Oh, ain’t we got fun?” sang the 
mocking phonograph. 

At the end of the hour, the teacher, 
over her shoulder, said she was doing 
very well. Of course, the girl across the 
aisle was doing much better. But then, 
she was doing better than everyone else. 
She was so much younger. 

“There’s no doubt,’ observed the 
teacher, “that the older girls are at a 
disadvantage in these things.” 

Lida Critchey, on her way to Games, 
considered this latest pigeon hole, in 
which she found herself. She was an 
older girl. The corridors, she saw as she 


It’s a mar- 


ha 


Her soul cried out suddenly. 


trod them grimly, were full of older 
girls. Carry it off as they might, they 
looked it. In vain were skirts short 
and sweaters of sanguine hue. She 
could tell an older girl in the half dark 
of the dimmest library aleove. Yet as 
she got into her middy blouse and 
bloomers for Games, she was still con- 
sidering her pigeon hole. Something 
about it did not quite fit. She was not 
just like the other older girls. There 
was a something. She stopped, in the 
tying of her gym shoe. What was so 
extraordinary about the girl across the 
aisle? High schools are full of pretty 
girls. Had she not striven for eighteen 
years to drive a plus b into their lovely 
heads? Why should this girl across the 
aisle bring smarting moisture to her 
eyes and anguish to her spirit? Lida 
Critchey considered. That was it. She 
did sit across the aisle, two feet away, 
an equal, learning to typewrite, so near 
her that they could hold hands across 
the impassable gulf lying between them. 
The girl across the aisle might some 
day lose her melting rose and white, that 
exquisite roundness of throat and arm, 
that laughter of sunshine in her hair. 
She might some day become an older 
girl. But Lida Critchey had never been 
a younger one. That was it. That was 
what set her apart even from the other 
older girls. 


ER jaw set even more rigidly than 

_was its wont. Her eyes, sombre 
under their straight brows, looked down 
the stairs leading to the Gym. She had 
registered for four hours a week of 
Games. Playground work, she had 
heard it called. She had never had time 
for games when she was at the playing 
age, as years are counted. A woman, 
with graying hair and sombre eyes, she 
took her place in line, decision hardening. 
her every muscle. 

“T’ll play,” she was saying, “if it kills 
me.” 

“Hands on hips,” said the teacher. 
“Place! Class! Put snap into it!” 

The teacher was a little person, full 
of snap. Her eyes, her hair, her trim 
ankles, her voice, were snappy. Snappy 
words sparkled electrically from her lips, 
words like pep and punch and steam 
and ginger. She showed them how 
hands on hips were placed, how bodies 
to right should turn, how from the hips 
they forward bent. Her commands were 
explosive. Place and turn and bend 
shot from her like bullets. At their im- 
pact, bodies bent, turned, twisted. 

“One, two, three, four. One, two, 
three, four — One — Class —In place, 
rest! Now get this in time. On the 
count. Some of you are out. Remem- 
ber! It’s one, two, three, four, twice. 
Then skip! Everybody ready. Again. 
Now! One, two, three, four! One, two, 
three, four! Skip! Class!” 

She clapped her hands together. It 
was a snappy way of halting their play. 
A hundred pairs of eyes were fixed upon 
her. A hundred pairs of bloomers rested 
in place. 

“Class!” said the little teacher, “let 
me give this to you again. One, two, 
three, four—One, two, three, four, twice, 
then skip. Some of you are out. Get 
the swing of it. This way. Look! 
One, two, three, four! One, two, three, 
four, skip!” 

She did it, snappily, the hundred pairs 
of eyes following her slender ankles, 
and flying feet. 

“Skip! Skip! Skip! Skip! she 
ealled, skipping at the word “Now! 
Class! Everybody on time. Get punch 
into it. Ready. One, two, three, four! 
One, two, three, four, skip!” - 

They skipped, the hundred of them, 
their faces intent on play. : 
“This is a Game,” jolted through the 
mind of Lida Critchey. “I am playing. 
T’ll learn it, if it—” 
“Just a minute!” 
was at her elbow. ‘Let me show you. 
You have not the time. I'll take hold 
of your arm. You skip when I push. 
(Continued on page 31) 


The little teacher 


for cele. 1923, 


The Woman Who Skipped 


(Continued from page 30) 


Vil skip with you—Ready. One, two. 
three, four! One, two, three, four! 
Skip! Skip! Skip! Skip!” 

The little teacher’s hand upon her 
arm was vibrant, snappy. At each push, 
the little teacher skipped. A second or 
half second later, Lida Critchey skipped. 
Perhaps it was a quarter of a second. 
Perhaps she was just a shade off. The 
little teacher frowned. 

“Better,” she said. “Keep it up.” 
She took her hand away. Lida 
Critchey’s skip lost a beat. 

“She hasn’t it in her,” 
teacher was thinking, 
Critchey’s awkward feet. 
get it in the world.” 

“Tf it—kills—me,” Lida Critchey’s 
mind jolted out between skips. The 
little teacher’s snappy eyes met hers, 
sombre, intent, without hope. She 
nodded and smiled. 

“Better!” she said. 
knees more. You’re getting it. 
two, three, four! That’s good. 
your toes! Fine! Class! 
Rest !” 


the little 
watching Lida 
“She’ll never 


“Bend your 
One, 

On 
In place. 


HE went back to her assistant. ‘See 

that poor soul with flat feet, num- 
ber 3, line six?” The assistant’s eye 
casually passed across Lida Critchey in 
the relaxed hundred. 

“Hopeless,” said the little teacher. 
“Perfectly hopeless. You get ’em that 
way, sometimes.” 

Number 3, Line 7, looked across at 
Lida Critchey. 

*Tt’s hard for we older girls,’ she 
said. Lida Critchey glared at her. 

“Why,” she was thinking, “are some 
people so. thin?” 

“Class!” eame the snappy voice in 
front. “We will take, now, the game of 
Willows in the Wind.” 

“The principle we just had was the 
principle of rhythm. In the game of 
Willows in the Wind, we apply the 
principle of rhythm! This way. Miss 
Pettingill, play please!” 

Miss Pettingill at the piano, played, 
and the little teacher illustrated. 

“Forward One, Two; left One, Two; 
right One, Two; forward One, Two; 
turn One, Two; forward One, Two; skip 
One, Two. So! Coming back to where 
you were! Remember, at left, right, 
bend your bodies. So!” 

She bent her lithe young body and 
looked at them, sidewise, under an arch- 
ing brow. Lida Critchey, watching her, 
felt her own body to be solidly con- 
structed, without joints. It would never 
bend that way, in a million years. Her 
jaw set upon the idea. Her body had 
got to bend. 

“T’]l bend if it—kills—’ she was 
thinking, when the voice of command 
eame from the firing line. 

“Class. Attention. Hands on hips, 
Place! Forward, March! Forward, 
One, Two! Keep your toes down. Re- 
member! Bend your bodies! That’s 
right. Left, One, Two! Bend them! 
Toes down! Back One, Two! Bend 


more! That's it. Skip, Class! Where 


should we be at Skip?” 


IDA CRITCHEY looked about. She 
had forwarded and backwarded, and 
bent and pointed her toes to the best of 
her ability, whenever she could. Always, 
she had done what she did a little later 
than the artillery fire in front com- 
manded, and always oblivious of Miss 
Pettingill at the piano. Always, as she 
bent and forwarded, and pointed her 
toes, she fought a duel. 

“TE can’t!” said. her 
awkward, without joints. 

“You've got to—if—it—kills—you,” 
said her mind. 

As she fought her way through the 
labyrinth of bendings and turnings, al- 
ways there loomed the hideous skip, the 
final obstacle at the end of the maze. 
At the command of Skip, she must skip. 
At the command of Skip, therefore, or 
shortly afterward, she skipped. 

“Miss Critchey,” came in a _ tired 
voice from the stand, “why are you out 
of line?” 

She looked about. Was she out of 
line? Beckoning hands waved to her 
from Line 6. Number 3, Line 7, put 
out emaciated fingers, and pulled her 
into place. Mysteriously, the eommand 
of Skip had landed her in Line 8. She 
slunk into position, putting a strand of 
gray hair out of her melancholy eyes. 

“Class,”’ said the little teacher, “we'll 
try this again. Everybody now! At- 
tention !” 

They tried it again, and again, and 
yet again. At each trial unforeseen dis- 
asters befell Lida Critchey. Skip over- 
took her when she had not yet come to 
Turn. Or preoccupied with pointing her 
toes, she forgot Body to the left, Bend! 
In repairing this omission, along came 
Skip again finding her unprepared. A 
rescuing gong liberated her. As she 
filed out with the hundred, Number 3, 
Line 7, put an arm about her. 

“Don’t you want,” said the Human 
Triangle, “to eat lunch with I and some 
of the Older Girls?” 

The little teacher followed her with 
weary eyes. As the door closed behind 
her, she drew a profound sigh and laid 
herself flat on her back on the floor of 
the platform, arms extended. 

“T’m all in,” she told her assistant 
presently. ‘That woman will be the 
death of me. Don’t people like that take 
it out of you?” 


body, big, 


T IS useless to give a daily chronicle 
of Lida Critchey’s battle with the 
Human Touch. She did not keep a 
diary. Had she done so, the record 
would have shown an extraordinary pur- 
pose gathering momentum in her mind. 
Day by day, it gained force like a huge 
roller, sweeping in from deep water. 
When the crest of the wave broke she 
found herself torn from her moorings by 
the ebb tide, and floating far out to sea. 
No Older Girls, she saw as she looked 
(Continued on page 32) 


Lazy-Daisy—French Knots and 


strand floss 4c a skein, 
4 napkins and a scarf it takes 3 skeins purple, i blue, 
2 yellow, 1 red, 2 green, 7 black. For the aster cloth, 
4 napkins and a scarf it takes 5 skeins blue, 1 green, 
1 black, 1 yellow, 1 dark yellow, 1 lavender, 1 purple, 
1 light blue, 1 tan, 


7-23-408 Ukranian lunch cloth, 54 inches, stamped 


on cream art crash $1.65. 


1 brown, 1 pink, 1 rose. 


Cross-stitch Luncheon Sets 


: 7-23-402 (Clovers) or 7-23-405 (Asters), 54- 
inch cloth stamped on pure linen $2.35; stamped 
on lyklinen $1.25, 


7-23-403 or 406 Napkins to 


match the cloths, 12 inches square, 4 Napkins 
stamped on linen 75c, on lyklinen 55c. 
or 7-23-407 Buffet Scarf, 18x48 inches, on linen 
85c, on lyklinen 60c. 
pure linen and is selling in the stores for $1.75 a 
yard, so the value of the lunch cloth for which 
1% yards is used, 
Yor the clover lunch cloth, 


7-23-404 


The 54-inch linen used is 
should be apparent. 


Order by numberand 
send with remitlance 
to Harriet Harper, 
Woman’sWorld 
Chicago. 


7-23-409 Four napkins to 


match 65c. 7-23-410 Centerpiece, 36 inches on cream 


art crash 89c, 


takes 4 skeins red, 4 blue, 4 yellow, 1 green, 5 black. & 


No. 5 Perle Cotton, 6c skein. 


For cloth, 4 napkins and scarf it 


Send your boy to camp or summer- 
resort with a full supply of Honor 
Bright Shirts and Blouses — rest satis- 
fied that he will be neatly and comfort- 
ably dressed. Honor Brights are built 
for long service. Reinforced seams, 
strong pockets, stout materials. Every 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. F7, 212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Page 


For Summer Camp 


or Fishing Trip 


white pearl button is sewed on to stay. 
Details that suggest home-made care. 
You and the boy will like the trig, good- 
fitting collar— military or buttoned 
down. Cheviots, percales, khaki drill 
or black sateens. Ask for them at 
your favorite store. 


100-page Boys’ Hand- 
Free to Boys book given EREE for 


four tags from Honor Bright Blouses and 
Shirts. We send first tag FREE—Write! 


Honor BricH]| 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses, and Play Suits 
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Toole ch ee DAS i 


OR the week-end or overnight 

trip, this little beauty box is 
ready packed, just the size to slip 
into any corner of your traveling 
bag. Adding immeasurably to 
your comfort, it will keep you 
looking your loveliest all the time. 


Face powder, rouge, cold cream, 
vanishing cream, talcum, soap— 
everything you could need is in- 
cluded in the Armand Week-end 
Package. There’s a generous box 
of genuine Armand Cold Cream 
Powder —that wonderful, soft, 
dry powder with a base of cold 
cream which is bringing the hap- 


piness of an attractive appear- 
ance to women the world over. 

Then there’s a box of Armand 
Bouquet; ‘another of Rose, a deli- 
cate, clinging powder oi exquisite 
fragrance. A tiny box of rouge, 
with puff. For cleansing the skin 
and protecting it from dust and 
dirt, there are cold cream and 
vanishing cream. Also a can of 
taleum, a cake of fragrant soap 
and the Armand ‘‘Creed of 
Beauty,” a little book that you 
will appreciate. All for 25c! 

Fill in this coupon and send for 
yours to-day. Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


@) 


x" ARMAND—Des Moines 


K Ry 


“T enclose 25¢ _,°°!" _ for the Armand Week-end i 


stamps 


Package and “Creed of Beauty.” 
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uickly cleans 
crockery 


Pat Old Dutch to work on 
dirty or food encrusted crock- 
ery and watch how quickly it 
cleans it. In a jiffy your uten- 
sils are absolutely clean and 
sanitary. 


Perfect results —and so in- 
expensive. Old Dutch goes so 
far. A real economy. 


That’s because of the char- 
acter of its fine particles. Made 
flat-shaped bynaturethey offer 
more cleansing surface, com- 
pletely erasing away the dirt. 


And since they are free from 
hard, jagged grit they erasedirt 
gently instead of scratching it 
away and grinding it in. That 
means fine surfaces are safe. 


Your hands are safe, too; 
there is nothing in Old Dutch 
to irritate the skin because it 
is free from lye and acids. 


The modern way to clean 
is to use Old Dutch Cleanser, 
a quick and active natural 
cleansing substance. Its speed 
and efficiency make the Old 
Dutch way the easy way; it 
reduces work. 


Use it for all cleaning —it’s 
the pleasant way to remove 
dirt of all kinds from floors, 
walls, woodwork, sinks, tubs, 
porcelain, windows, etc. 


A little Old 
Dutch goes 
a long way 
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“Your hat,’ he said, with simple 
friendliness, “is kinda crooked.” 

She was aware, as she left the car at 
the end of the line that she was not an 
isolated molecule in the human stream. 
The man from Joway had her by one 
elbow. It tilted her dangerously to be 
thus led by the elbow. Her hat went 
erooked again, and she almost fell on 
the sand beside the track. She could 
have got off -the car much better alone. 
She set her hat straight, however, and 
made no protest. Gallantry was not 
wont to come her way. Now that it 
had come, painful and inconvenient 
though it might be she would endure it 
without flinching. 

“You meet your folks here?” asked 
the man from JToway. 

“No,” she replied, her hatpin between 
her teeth. ° 

“D’you mind if I walk along?” 

“No,” said Lida Critchey. 


fearfully around, were floating with her 
on the surface. 

To abandon the symbolic method of 
narration, she reached at last the really 
epochal decision to snatch one single 
day from the scheme of providence and 
make it her own. According to that 
scheme, the particular day she elected 
for snatching might have been spent in 
motoring with all the two thousand, 
through the fruit belt. She could see 
herself, one of seven in an automobile, 
looking at prune trees, and talking the 
talk of Older Girls. The girl named 
Masters would not be there. She would 
be diving into a big. breaker somewhere, 
and having great fun. Lida Critchey 
looked providence in the eye, and 
stepped out of her place in the picture. 


Refreshifig ! 
Ideal Desserts for Summer 


When a cool, delicious Junket Dessert is 
served, fresh from the refrigerator, one 
just naturally responds with a delightful 


sense of refreshment. 


T NINE o’clock in the morning, just 
as the Human Triangle took one 

last look around and decided that Miss 
Critehey must be sick, a tall woman 
with gray hair showing under her shade 
hat swung herself upon a beach trolley 
ear. She swung briskly, stepped upon 
from the rear by four or five other mem- 
bers of our great democracy who saw 
that whoever reached it first would sit 
in the one remaining seat of the trolley. 


HEY walked along. Men and women 

in great numbers met them and 
passed them. They were of all ages and 
of varying shades of mahogany. They 
were wet from the surf, a surprising 
line of white showing sometimes above 
the edge of a bathing suit. Or they 


MADE with MILK 
has just the qualities for a perfect warm-weather 
food and dessert. It is light, dainty, tasty—and 


so wholesome! Becauseit is nourishing milk, in 
its most easily digestible form. 


The tall woman with gray hair, whose 
motor co-ordinations seemed to be work- 
ing adequately, reached the seat and sat 
in it, adjusting her shade hat, and sur- 
veying with flushed but calm counte- 
nance the defeated candidates reaching 
for the straps above her. The con- 
duetor’s hand plunged down through the 
gap between swaying shoulders and re- 
ceived her fare. She settled back into 
her hard won niche, and looked about. 
She saw, crowded into the red plush 
seats, and hanging from the straps, 
North Americans, each speaking some 
one of that country’s quaint dialects, 
and wearing the native costume of some 
one of its many tribes, standing on each 
other’s feet and plunging foreign elbows 
into each other's ribs, without rancor or 
recrimination. 

“Nice day,’ said a voice from the 
straps above her. She looked up into 
the weather beaten face of a man. His 
gray hairs under his straw hat re- 
assured her. As he swung from his 
strap she could see that he was a clean 
looking man. She reflected that her own 
gray hair showed plainly. After all, 
the man had stated a harmless fact. 

“Yes,” she said, looking gravely at 
him. He smiled, showing one gold 
tooth in the midst of excellent dentistry. 

“You from Ioway?’ he asked. 

“No,” said Lida Critchey. After a 
pause, in which she decided that it 
would be foolish to consider this con- 
versation as committing anyone to any- 
thing, she added, 

“Are you?” 

“Oh yes!” He launched into auto- 
biography. “I’ve been in Sioux City 
twenty-five years back. Made up my 
mind to sell out whenever a good oppor- 
tunity come along. Bin out in this 
country nine weeks last Thursday. 
Good many Ioway folks here. Quite a 
country. You ever chew gum?” 

Lida Critchey looked from the pack- 
age in his hand to the gleam of his 
tooth. She gave a fleeting glance 
around. Among all the rhythmic jaws 
she saw no jaw of an Older Girl. She 
turned a fine, embarrassed scarlet. 

“T never have,” she said, hesitant, 
though not forbidding. 

“You don’t say,” said the man. “TI 
guess there ain’t many Americans could 
say that! Like some? That’s pepper- 
mint. That’s pepsin.” 

She chose pepsin, and joined the fra- 
ternity about her. She looked up into the 
weatherbeaten face of the man. ; 

“Like it?” he said. 

“Well,” Lida Critchey hesitated. 

“No harm in trying it.” 

“T suppose,” said Lida Critchey, “‘you 
ean try anything once.” 

She looked up at him, swaying on his 
strap, unconscious of the subtleties be- 
hind her speech. 4 


were brilliant in bathrobes floating free 
from their shoulders, and giving unim- 
peded view of abbreviated trunks briefly 
encasing sunburned legs. They leaned 
on counters that lined the cement walk, 
consuming hot dogs, strawberry short 
cake, watermelons, popcorn, roast beef, 
soda pop, and coffee. ‘They shouted 
“Hullo” to each other. They laughed up- 
roariously, without reason, or refine- 
ment. Sometimes they took hands and 
a group of three or four suddenly made 
for the surf, leaping through the sand, 
and giving forth yells. The surf creamed 
in from an endless blue of waters, lines 
of white upon a long vista of level 
beach. Dogs ran into it, barking. Ma- 
hogany men leaped up and down on the 
wet surface of the shore, barefoot, 
racing and barking out doglike sounds 
of health, happiness and irresponsible 
animal spirits. Figures in bathing 
suits played ball in and out of the 
surf. Greek gods and goddesses they 
looked to Lida Critechey, joyous pagans 
under the limitless dome of arching blue, 
intoxicated by draughts of sun and 
wind, flicked by salt spray, beckoned by 
far horizons. She watched them as they 
ran, laughed, sang, hundreds of them, 
thousands, down the long vista of beach 
line, creatures of a universe at play. 

“Oh!” she cried, stopping short, “I 
want to do it, too.” 

‘Do what?” asked the man from 
Toway. 

She had forgotten him. She looked 
at his weatherbeaten face, her own 
transfigured. She threw out an arm, in 
an inclusive gesture. 

“That,” she told him. 
all doing.” 

“You want to go in the ocean,” he 
grasped. “It ain’t cold. Just like the 
air. We can get suits right here.” 

Miraculously, a bathhouse was at 
their left. Lida Critchey went through 
the turnstile, the hand of the man from 
Ioway again upon her elbow. 

“She emerged a creature like the rest, 
save for her color. The whiteness of 
limb and face made her an alien among 
them. She felt a momentary dissatis- 
faction. She wanted to be brown like 
the other animals that barked about her. 
Yet she knew that in her scant black 
suit, a rubber cap of bright green hiding 
her grey hair, and turning her eyes 
under their level brows, a sudden, start- 
ling blue, she looked another Lida Crit- 
chey. She looked down at her bare feet, 
shining from the hot pavement and re- 
joiced in the transfiguration. 

“You'll get an awful ease of sunburn,” 
came indistinetly to her ear. It was 
the man from Ioway that spoke. Some- 
thing about his smile was unfamiliar. 

“T have to take out my teeth,” he 
explained. “Might swallow them. Or 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Woman Who Skipped 


lose them. You can’t never tell. You 
afraid? Come on. I'll duck you.” 
He took her by an unresisting arm, 


and ran. 


MOMENT later, she stood, waist 
deep in brine, dripping, winking the 
Pacifie out of her eyes, and coughing it 
out of her throat. 
“That was a big one,’ said the man 
from Ioway. “You took it face on. 
You want to turn your back and jump 


them. Here. I'll hold you up. Here’s 
a big one. When I say jump, you 
jump.” 


She looked out, at the horizon. 
Toward her, she could. see moving 
rapidly the rounded mass of the whole 
Pacific ocean. 

“Oh!” she gasped, “I’m afraid!” She 
turned inshore. The man from Ioway 
laughed and held her arm. 

“She won’t hurt you any, here she is. 
Jump!” 

As he spoke, she jumped in terror. 
She felt herself buoyed up on the mass 
of waters, and borne swiftly shoreward. 
Her fingers caught the sand of the 
shelving beach. She scrambled up, and 
shook the drops out of her eyes. 

“You done it fine,” said the man from 
Ioway, close by. 

Lida Critchey laughed aloud. 

“Come on,” she cried. “There comes 
another.” She jumped the other, the 
man from Ioway holding her hand. It 
was unnecessary, but this was not the 
day for necessary things. Another man 
held her other hand, when they went far 
out, where the water even at its quiet 
level came up to her neck. She felt 
extremely friendly with them _ both. 
There were dozens of men and women 
near by, with all of whom she felt 
friendly. 

“Water’s fine, isn’t it?” called an un- 
known man as she stood knee deep, 
draining several litres of it out of her 
left ear. 

“Yes!” she said, and gave him a smile 
of complete fellowship. ‘It isn’t cold 
at all.” 

“T should say not,” said her new found 
friend. “Just like the air.” He swam 
away. 

“Gettin’ cold?” asked the man from 
Ioway at her side. 

“Why no! the water’s warm,” she told 
him. 

“Just like the air,” he reaifiirmed. 
“Here comes another big one.” 

They tried the big one, and another, 
and yet others. Presently after aeons, 
or perhaps an hour, the man from loway 
inquired, 

“Gettin’ hungry?” and she recognized 
the inner gnawings of famine. 

They lunched voraciously in a cafe- 
teria. The man from Ioway remarked, 
his gold tooth restored to prominence, 
“The water was fine.” 

“Wasn’t it?” she replied, enveloped 
in complete bodily comfort. 

“This is a pretty fine country,” he 
pursued. 

“Yes.” 

“Lots of people here.” 

“Aren’t there!” Lida Critchey took 
reviving swallows of hot coffee, and 
felt at peace with the world. 

“Bound to be more, too.” 

“Oh, yes!” she told him. 

“Fine day,” he asserted, boldly. “No 
chill anywhere. Water just like the air. 
Lots of days just like it since I came to 
this country. I’m fixing to live here. 
Yes, sir, lots of other people doin’ it, 


This exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject saw them through luncheon and 
out again, where the beach drowsed in 
afternoon sun. They rented an orange 
striped umbrella of a vender who thrust 
its long standard in the sand and left 
them under its amber shade. Hundreds 
of such umbrellas blossomed down the 
vista of the beach, huge exotic flowers, 
blue, crimson, orange, under a warming 
sun. 
beings, by twos and threes and dozens. 
The man from Joway cleared his throat. 


(Continued from page 32) 


Under each umbrella sat human. 


“IT s’pose,” he said, “I’d better tell 
you my name.” He brought a card from 
his pocket. It read, neatly printed, 


“HOMER BUTTERSMITH, 
Boots and Shoes.” 


“Oh!” she said. 
Critchey.” 

“Mr. Critchey alive?” 

“No,” she told him. 

“Well,” said the man from Ioway, 
“T’m a lonely man, and you’re a lonely 
woman. I’ve got some property. Why 
ean’t we fix things up to get married?” 

So this was what it was like. This 
was romance. This was an offer of mar- 
riage. She looked at him. 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it,’ she 
stammered. 

“That’s all right,” said Homer But- 
tersmith. I guess I was kind of sud- 
den.” 


“My name is Lida 


HE sat under the orange umbrella, 
and looked out to sea. An afternoon 
calm lay upon the breakers. Only a few 
heads of lonely swimmers appeared upon 
the undulating surface. From nearby 
umbrellas came the murmur of voices. 
A dog, wet from a long morning in the 
surf, shook himself as he trotted by, and 
flung himself panting on the sun-baked 
sand. Lida Critchey, sitting beside the 
man from Ioway, could not believe in 
her own identity. In this short space 
of time, she had traversed flights of 
human experience. She sat under the 
orange umbrella no longer mere Lida 
Critchey. She saw the sea, the swim- 
mers, the sunshine and the dog, with the 
eyes of one who might have been, had 
she so desired, Mrs. Homer Buttersmith. 
It made, she reflected, it distinctly made, 
all the difference in the world. 
The dog, scrambling to his feet, shook 
a fountain of sand and salt water over 
them, and uttered short barks. 
“Bowser!” called a voice of reproof 


from under the nearest umbrella. “Be 
quiet! Bad dog!” 
A face looked out from under the 


umbrella that Lida Critchey classified 
at once as the fretful face of an older 
woman. Its skin gave evidence that 
human flesh, much tanned, falls into 
wrinkles. There were dark circles under 
the eyes, and strands of disordered, 
greyish hair blew unattractively about 
in the western breeze. 

“My hair keeps getting in my mouth,” 
said the voice. “I hope Bowser didn’t 
spatter you. Bad dog! Lie down!” 

Bowser in response, planted fore and 
hind feet wide apart, shook himself and 
barked afresh. 

“He’s all right,” said Lida Critehey. 

“Looks like he was a bird dog,” con- 
firmed Homer Buttersmith. 

“Here, Bowser!’ called a clear voice, 
and Bowser set forth, showering them 
anew with sand. He was back before 
the shower had settled, leaping in and 
out among four young people, all in 
bathing suits, all bronzed and cheerful 
in the sunshine. 

“Oh, Freddy, for goodness’ sake, keep 
him quiet!” came from under the um- 
brella. 

“He’s all right, Ma!’ 
Freddy. 

“Down, sir!’ came from the umbrella. 

“Here, Bowser!’ said the tallest of 
the four. “See here!” 

She pounded the sand with a short 
stick. Bowser, one ear up, ceased to 
bark and watched her, tense for the 
spring. 

“Sic ’em!” said the girl, and threw 
the stick far out into the water. 

“Oh, dear! Now he’ll be wetter than 
ever!” sighed the umbrella. 

“Pretty good throw for a girl,” said 
Homer Buttersmith. The girl looked 
around and saw Lida Critchey under the 
orange umbrella. 

“Why hello!” she cried, and a dimple 
flashed in the sun-reddened rose of her 
cheek. It did not seem surprising that 
she should turn out to be the Masters 
girl. It was the work of seconds for 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The Woman Who Skipped 


(Continued from page 33) 


Lida Critchey to meet the mother under 
the umbrella, to meet Freddy, and Mary 
Alice, and John, the eight-year-old. 
With formality, she presented her friend 
Mr. Homer Buttersmith, a merehant 
from Sioux City, Iowa. The merchant 
pulled at his hat brim and said he was 
eertainly glad to meet them all, when 
Mrs. Masters sat erect under her um- 
brella. 

“Critchey !’’ she said. 
Critchey! Well of all things. 
haven’t changed so very much. I'll 
wager you don’t know who I am! I’ve 
got so fat. My own mother wouldn’t 
know me.” 

Lida Critchey studied the face before 
her and shook her head. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. 

“T was so stupid you’d want to forget 
me, I suppose, as soon as you could. I 
used to be Sallie McDougall.” 

Lida Critchey stared. Sallie Me- 
Dougall! Sallie McDougall, of the 
rippling laugh and the unexpectednesses. 
She looked at the solid form of Mrs. 
Masters. Where, oh where, were the 
unexpectednesses of yester year? Mrs. 
Masters looked as predictable as dinner. 

“Why yes!” she said. “Of course I 
remember.” She was remembering her- 
self, big and ungainly, and the possessive 
young man who had not looked at her. 
His name was Masters, she remembered. 

“Miss Critchey and I used to be class 
mates. I'd never have got a diploma if 
it hadn’t been for her,” said Sallie Mc- 
Dougall. 

The Masters girl on her knees on the 
sand, looked from umbrella to umbrella. 

“Tsn’t that jolly!” she said. “lt bea 
sophomore next year.” 

“The year after that, I’ll be a fresh- 
man,” said Freddy. 

“Bowser!” wailed Sallie McDougall. 
“Bad dog! Children! You must take 
him away! Bowser!” 

Bowser, fresh from the surf, was back 
with his stick, radiating virtue and wet 
sand. 

“Let's take him down the beach 
a ways,” offered Homer Buttersmith. “TI 
used to know some tricks with dogs.” 


“Not Lida 
You 


HEY were off, 
beach together. 
heaved a long sigh. 
“Every time,” she said, pushing aside 
with futile fingers locks of hair, “I come 
to the beach with all four of them I 
vow it will be the last time. And Bow- 
ser! He’s worse than all of them put 
together. My idea of a good time,” she 
said, piling pillows under the shade, “is 
to send them all off somewhere, and just 
lie down and be quiet at home. That’s 
what EI call pleasure. But you ought to 
hear the fuss they make when I say so. 
And Tom is just as bad as the rest. 
He says I wouldn’t be so fat if I would 
exercise more. But I can’t go in the 
surf, it’s so cold and with my ankle and 
everything. And besides I have a heart. 
You’ve no idea what it is to keep up 
with four children. It’s either their 
tonsils, or their stockings, or their les- 
sons, or music, or something every 
minute. And now Freddy says he must 
learn to drive the car. He'll be fifteen 
next month. I think that’s too young, 
but his father says the time to learn is 
when you’re young. I suppose he’s 
right. Elsie learned before she was 
fifteen. But she’s more like Tom. 
You’d be surprised how good she is at 
mathematics. Funny for a child of 
mine. But Freddy’s good at it, too. 
They’re all a good deal more like their 
father. Sometimes I just look at them 
and wonder how they happen to be mine 
at all. So full of spirits! Why the 
house is just pandemonium half the 
time. And yet when they’re not there 
it seems so quiet. I don’t know what 
I'll do when they all go off to college. I 
tell Tom we'll just be lonely old folks 
in a horrid, empty house. Well! Tell 
me all about yourself. So you’ve never 
married.” 
“No,” said Lida Critchey. 
her habitual control, 


racing down the 
Sallie McDougall 


Despite 
her sunburned 


eheeks grew brighter, and she smiled. 
Sallie MeDougall looked far down the 
beach at Homer Buttersmith, making 
Bowser jump over his arm. 

“Of course you’ve had chances,” she 
said. “Why don’t you take him? It 
must be awfully lonely just to live along 
by yourself. You ought to think of your 
old age.” 

“Well—maybe—” said Lida Critchey. 
“But you see,’—she stopped short. 

“See what?” yawned Mrs. Masters 
from her pillows. 

“T see them coming back,” said Lida 
Critchey. She could not tell this mother 
of the four radiant young ereatures rac- 
ing back along the beach that when 
Sallie MeDougall’s arms were empty 
and she and Tom were lonely old people 
in an empty house, then she saw the 
Lida Critcheys of the world taking their 
turn. They might talk about nothing 
better than a plus b, but at this, the 
finest, the most vibrant hour of their 
youth, the children of all the Toms and 
Sallys in the world were hers. 

“My goodness!” said Sallie McDou- 
gall, “I thought they would stay away 
an hour. Coming back so soon?” She 
looked at her wrist watch. ‘Well, it’s 
nearly half after three. By the time 
they’re dressed we ought to start for 
home. Don’t you want to drive up with 
us? We've room for both of you.” 


HE Masters girl and Mr. Butter- 

smith took Bowser in the front seat 
with them. The eight-year-old and the 
twelve-year-old rode the jump seats. 

“Freddy,” said Sallie McDougall, 
“You sit here. You’d better ask Miss 
Critchey what you ought to study next 
year. Freddy thinks he wants to be an 
engineer.” 

“T know I do,” said Freddy. 

Sallie McDougall rippled on. “Oh, 
Freddy, you’re too young to know what 
you want. Now Elsie thinks she wants 
to be a doctor. I don’t think a girl 
ought to go in for a career like that. 
You have such disagreeable experiences. 
Besides I think it’s nicer for a girl to, 
have a home life. There isn’t anything 
else that gives you such real comfort. 
Elsie! Make Bowser stop shaking him- 
self. You can’t say anything to these 
young things though. They just take 
the bit in their teeth. Freddy, why 
don’t you talk to Miss Critchey about 
your studies? You don’t know when 
you’re going to have sueh a chance. 
Haven’t you all sorts of higher degrees 
and things, Lida?” 

“T’m working toward my M. A.,’’ said 
Lida Critchey. Freddy looked at her 
with respectful eyes. 

“What in?” he asked. 

“Mathematics,” she told him. “Just 
now we're talking about the functioning 
of the parabolic curve.” 

“Gee!” said Freddy. “Do engineers 
have to know that? -What’s it like?” 


“Well,” said Lida Critchey. “It’s 
quite a long story.” : 
“Elsie,” said Sallie McDougall. 


“Wither make Bowser stop shaking him- 
self or make him ride the running 
board.” 

“Oh, Ma!” wailed the jump seats. 
“He'll take cold. Maybe he’ll get pneu- 
monia.” 

“He’s all right,” said Homer Butter- 
smith. 

“Well, if he ruins the ear, I don’t 
know what papa will say.” 

The battle of Bowser flowed back and 
forth about them, but Freddy sat, rapt 
eyes upon her while Lida Critchey 
talked of engineering, the parabolic 
curve, colleges, and the great world. 

“Gee!” he said, when the machine 
drew up before her curb. “It’s great to 
be smart.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Buttersmith,” said 
Sallie McDougall. “It was lovely of 
you not to mind our awful dog. I’m 
afraid he’s ruined your nice suit. Lida, 
I wish you’d come and see me. You 
oughtn’t to neglect your old friends even 
if they are fat and stupid.” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Woman Who Skipped 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Good-bye,” called the Master’s girl 
from the wheel. ‘“Haven’t we had a 
jolly time? See you in the morning.” 

“Good-bye,” shrilled the jump seat. 

“Good-bye,” said Freddy, as man to 
Man. 

The car bowled away. She stood with 
Homer Buttersmith on the curb. 

“Mrs. Homer Buttersmith,”’ she re- 
cited to herself, looking up toward the 
young moon wandering’ cheerfully 
through the pale sky of early evening. 

He held out his hand. 

“Td like to talk that little question 
over with you again,” he said. 

She looked at him. 

“That little question we were talking 
about when you met your friends.” 


HEY stood, looking at each other in 

the pale moonlight of early dusk. 
How remote the world of blackboards 
and bloomers and the chloroforming age 
had become! How luminous and full life 
glowed about her! Youth had been hers 
for a day, was hers for companionship 
at her will. This gray haired man bare- 
headed in the moonlight was suppliant 
before her. All in a day she had been 
of the universe of those that laugh, 
that love, that play together. A phono- 
graph in a neighboring apartment 
blared out 2 familiar tune. Lida Crit- 
chey, a buran atom in the moonlight, 
listened. 


Lia, la, la, Ja! La, Ia, la, la!’ she 


hummed. “It makes a marvelous one- 
step.” 

Homer Buttersmith took her hand. 

“T wish you’d say you'd teach it to 
me.” 

Lida Critchey looked at him thought- 
fully. 

“T believe I could,” she said. 

“We'll call that a promise,’ warned 
Homer lButtersmith. “Well, goods 
night.” 

She watched him disappearing down 
the street in the gathering dusk. “TI 
could have him,” she said to the waiting 
dusk, “if I wanted him.” 


The phonograph smote her ear. 
Thoughtfully she lifted her foot. 
“My! Ain’t we got fun!” The throb 


of it answered something that throbbed 
within her. 

Skip!” said the something. 

The moon, waxing in the night sky 
watched her, grave, experimental. 
Could she do it? Ah, how could she 
help doing it? Was not life hers, love 
for the taking? Did not a plus b beckon 
with roseate fingers to her from a future 
full of eager young faces? Had she not 
lived an epic day? Was not tomorrow 
in her grasp? Was not everything won- 
derful, worth while? 

“Skip!” said the inner something. 

Beneath the sailing silver of the 
moon, rhythmic, in time with the phono- 
graph, with the throbbing universe itself, 
Lida Critchey skipped. 


Willow Creek 


(Oontinued from page 14) 


She was so shaken with grief and weak- 
ened by shock that she stumbled and 
almost fell going down the slope. Her 
hands went out to Nathan in mute ap- 
peal and his arm went around her for 
support. And it hurt him to think that 
the first time he put his arm around her 
it had to be for sorrow’s sake. 

He got her within the sheltering curve 
of the little hill, built a fire and made 
her comfortable beside it. He fed it 
steadily knowing that its cheerful blaze 
would give her something friendly to 
look at and that its warmth would 
soothe. When he was sure that she 
could listen he said’ quietly : 

“Judy, are you erying for yourself or 
for your mother?” 

The question quieted her as he hoped 
it would. 

“Because if it’s for your mother you 
ought not to—not so hard anyway. 
She’s earned her rest. And death isn’t 
anything dreadful. I learned that in the 
war. People have been talking all these 
years about the wonderful life after 
death. And then they go to a funeral 
and ery their heads off. There’s no 
sense to that. If there’s something 
more beautiful than this world after 
death—and I’m pretty sure there is— 


then why cry like that when some one 
gets their chance to go?” 

“Oh, but, Nathan—mother had such a 
hard time. I wanted to give her a few 
good times.” 

“T guess you did, Judy, from all I’ve 
heard and know.” 

Then he let her talk, let her tell him 
all the thoughts and memories, the dead 
plans and hopes that were torturing 
her. He knew that after a while she 
would grow tired and silent and a little 
used to her loss. 

When this happened he said simply: 

“Judy, won’t you let me take you 
home now? It’s getting late.” 

“T guess so, Nathan.” 

So he took her back to that quiet 
house and turned her over to her Aunt 
Rhody who was so relieved and so grate- 
ful that she wept over them both a little 
and said, “Nathan, you’re a good boy 
and I’m going over to see your mother 
the first chance I get and tell her so.” 

And Nathan went away wondering 
how an old-fashioned bit of praise from 
a homely old maid could warm his heart 
the way it did. 


(To be continued in August Woman’s 
World) 


Synopsis of Willow Creek 


When Anthony Bruce, the young doctor, 
returned to Willow Creek from over seas 
war service he discovered for the first time 
the beauty and loveliness of Shirley Ann, 
his boyhood chum. But when he told her 
of his love it was only to learn that to her 
in the bitterness of her grief over the loss 
of her soldier brother, life had lost “all 
wonder, all charm, all value.’ 

Even Lem Cobb, the talkative little gro- 
cer, had noticed the change in Shirley Ann, 
and at the breakfast table in Zebbie Tuc- 
ker’s boarding house Shirley Ann’s grief 
was the subject of sympathetic concern. 

There were Zebbie with her quaint phil- 
osophy and love of the sea, the two sisters 
Caroline and Frances Everett who taught 
English and mathematics respectively, in 
the village school, Doctor David who had 
spent a lifetime ministering to the sick 
souls as well as bodies of Willow Creek, 
and Jim Judd the local printer and pub- 
lisher of the town’s weekly paper. Even 
Nancy Clancy, the cook, occasionally con- 
tributed her opinions to the subjects un- 
der discussion at table. 

When Jim Judd complained of a dearth 
of news Doctor David told him of Letty 
Wiggins’ new baby, but Jim refused to 
consider anything that happened so fre- 
quently as possessing news value. Even 
the miraculous transformation of Judy 
Wiggins, Letty’s oldest daughter, from 
angular girlhood to beautiful womanhood 
failed to impress the unimaginative Jim. 

But Shirley Ann in her rose garden 
saw and marveled at the sweet dignity 


of this growing girl; heard with wonder 
Judy’s mature comment on her father 
who invariably after attending one of his 
socialistic conventions presented her moth- 
er with a box of chocolates in lieu of the 
pay envelope for which he would not work. 

Then also there are Josephine and Jerry 
Crandon at sixes and sevens because of 
Jerry’s joking suggestion that Josephine 
take in washing to supply her need for 
money. Also there was the budding ro- 
mance of Judy Wiggins and Nathan Ward 
whose recent return from overseas service 
had brought joy and new hope to the whole 
Ward family; and the all but shattered 
happiness of Tom and Rose Hoover which 
Doctor David stumbled upon when he met 
Tom, suitcase in hand, about to run away 
from the troubles he couldn’t seem to cor- 
rect. “Things can’t go on like this,’ 
lamented Tom. To which the Doctor re- 
plied, ‘‘That sort of thing doesn’t generally 
go on more than three months. Medicine 
can help a little.”” And Tom, boy husband, 
and prospective father hastened home to 
make amends for his lack of understanding. 

Then there was Lucy Bassett whose over- 
wrought nerves gave way when her hus- 
band thoughtlessly destroyed an adver- 
tiser’s lithographed picture of a stretch of 
ocean beach where Lucy had spent in 
fancy the leisure moments of her day. And 
the almost miraculous way in which Charlie, 
her husband, was brought to an under- 
standing of her point of view and to an 
appreciation of the beauties of life that 
were so essential to her happiness. 
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The Wage of the War-Wolf 


(Continued from page 8) 


Sitting there beside his wind blown 
flame he ate the plain but hearty meal 
he had prepared. Then he spread his 
blankets in the bough shelter which 
unknown hands had prepared for him. 
Out in the snow-bound forests the 
night voices of the wilderness called to 
each other across the lonely miles. But 
Garth Dalton smiled inte his blaze. 
There was not a note in that grand 
symphony of the north woods that he 
did not know—and love. It was a love 
of solitude that had sent him to the 
Coppermine, and he had thought at the 
time that he could forget everything that 
had gone before. But memory had fol- 
lowed him, even to that camp among the 
drifting snows of the Great Barren. 
Over the whine of the winter wind he 
had heard the haunting echoes of songs 
his mother used to sing, when twilight 
had purpled the Shannon’s flood, and the 
peat smoke trailed its gauzy ribbons in 
the air. It had been a heart hunger 
that had sent him south—a hunger for 
the sound of human laughter, and the 
companionship of others of his kind. 
He had followed the caribou runs south- 
ward through the stunted thickets of 
the little sticks, and the moose paths 
that traced the gloomy swamps of the 
lower country—until he had blundered 
upon the Big Horn trail that had led 
him to the Trading Post. And there he 
had found an empire of enchantment 
waiting for him—where the _ illusive 
light of undiscovered worlds burned in 
the black eyes of the Trader’s daughter. 
It was a beautiful picture the man saw 
in the wind blown flame of that trail- 
side camp, and his chin settled in 
drowsy contentment upon his breast. 


HE fire burned down to a heap of 

embers that cast its vague and nar- 
rowing circle of crimson upon the snows. 
An ermine hopped about the deserted 
camp site, searching for crumbs that had 
fallen from human hands. In the bough 
shelter Garth Dalton slept—as wilder- 
ness men always' sleep, with a listening 
ear turned toward the world. 

Slowly the stars crept up over the 
lonely forests, and another hour had 
served its time in the frozen bastile of 
the snows. Then the night silences 
were broken by the snarling challenge 
of a wolf-dog routed out from his snug 
bed among the drifts. 

Like a vague shadow Garth Dalton 
came creeping from the bough shelter— 
gun in hand. Some human prowler had 
accidentally stepped upon one of the 
dogs, and the husky had given the alarm. 
He listened, expecting to hear the sound 
of running feet making off in the night. 
But only the empty silences mocked 
him, 

Then once more he crept forward. 
TI'rom the direction of the sled came the 
measured pulsing of heavy breathing— 
something that was almost a snore. 

Inch by inch he worked his way 
toward it; a man who was willing to 
match his wooderaft with anything that 
prowled the northern forests. Then a 
shudder erept into Garth Dalton’s 
blood. His groping fingers had touched 
a human hand—a hand that lay motion- 
less upon the frozen snows. 

lor a moment the fur buyer crouched 
there beside the prostrate body he had 
found. Then in the sputtering light of 
a wind blown match he looked into the 
fellow’s face—and a swift anger kindled 
its fire in his blood. 

It was Ole Losvar, and an open knife 
lay where it had fallen from his hand. 
At his feet lay one of the harnesses 
which the revengeful bully had been cut- 
ting to pieces. But what had happened 
to him was all a mystery to Garth. 

He ran to the smouldering fire and 
lighted his pitch wood torch, and made 
a hurried examination. One moment 
he scanned the crusted snows, then he 
pounced upon a thornwood cudgel that 
lay where it had been dropped beside 
the sled. 

He bent over the senseless man, and 
saw where the blood was oozing from a 


blow he had received in the back of the 
head. He dragged the hulking body 
over to the fire, and fanned the embers 
into a blaze. Ole Losvar groaned—and 
his big arms began to claw at the snow. 
The next minute he was sitting up, 
staring dazedly about him. 

“You hit me with a club,” he mut- 
tered thickly, as he reached a hand to 
his head. 

“Tl hit you with something worse 
than a club if you ever come prowling 
around my camp again,” Garth told 
him. ‘As soon as you feel strong 
enough to walk—you just waddle along 
that trail back to the Lake—and you 
stay there.” 

Ole Losvar rose unsteadily to his 
feet, and without a word he slinked 


off into the night, headed toward the. 


Big Horn. Garth Dalton sat there be- 
side the fire and listened to him going 
off down the trail. The sound of his 
feet upon the frozen snows grew fainter 
—and died away. Then once more the 
man from the Coppermine felt the pres- 
ence of somebody out among _ the 
shadows. He knew that human eyes 
were watching him from the cover of 
the thicket. But he broke into a chuck- 
ling laugh as he returned to his blan- 
kets. Human eyes were watching him 
from the darkness—but they were the 
tireless eyes of an unknown friend who 
had stood his self-appointed guard above 
his camp while he was sleeping. 

In the early hours of the morning the 
fur buyer was awakened by the sound 
of wolf-dogs yapping down the trail. 
He tumbled out of bed and poked the 
fire into a blaze.. A few minutes later 
a dog team came sweeping into the fire- 
light, and stopped. June LaSage leaped 
off the sled and rushed towards him. 

“Muskrat Tom and I was on our way 
to visit the Missionary—and we saw 
Ole Losvar heading this way with his 
dogs—and we knew he was up to some 
mischief—so we came to warn you,” the 
girl in her eagerness leaned toward 
him. 

Garth Dalton stretched an impulsive 
hand toward her and found her unre- 
sisting fingers. Their eyes met—there 
in the wavering firelight of that road- 
side camp in the wilderness—and each 
understood. 

“You crawl back into the sled and go 
to sleep—and Tom will take you home,” 
Garth advised.. “I’ll be on the watch 
for Ole. 
reason now for having to make good on 
this deal. We are going to need the 
furs of the Devil’s Cache—you and I— 
some day.” 

June LaSage looked into the man’s 
face for a breathless minute. Then she 
turned and walked over to the sled—a 
wilderness woman who would risk every- 
thing to protect the man of her choice— 
a wilderness woman who knew the 
meaning of the word “obey.” 


HE Indian boy eracked his whip, 
and the tired wolf-dogs headed home- 
ward toward the Big Horn. 

Garth Dalton dozed beside his fire till 
morning. Something new and glorious 
mingled itself amid his flighty, broken 
dreams. Love had brightened the long 
trails of the fur lands with its ardent 
hope—now that hope had become a cer- 
tainty—a promise of a glorious future 
that was to be. 

In the weird gray of the new day the 
fur buyer resumed his journey. An icy 
wind was moaning through the tree tops 
the forests were bleak and lonely as he 
passed. The noon hour came, but no 
halt was made. Daylight was too pre- 
cious a thing to be wasted up there in 
the. land of the long shadow. He 
reached Barrier Pass and turned into 
the rocky canyon that had proved the 
undoing of many another hardy adven- 
turer who had tried to share in the rich 
booty of the Devil’s Cache. 

A ‘film of dun-colored clouds had 
spread over the sky, and a wan, weird 
light hung above the drifted snows. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Garth Dalton took his rifle from the sled 
and carried it on his arm in readiness 
for attack. Upon either hand the beet- 
ling crags lifted their lean spires above 
the ragged fringe of scrub pines—black 
masses of granite that ripped the lower 
strata of clouds to ribbons, and scattered 
the broken fragments along their naked 
slopes. There was no sound except the 
low whisper of winds among the high 
terraces. 

Then the silence was broken by a 
rifle shot from the hillside, and the Jead- 
dog leaped into the air and fell in a 
heap upon the snow. Like an echo 
came another shot from farther up 
among the cliffs—then once more a 
death-like hush reigned over the danger 
trail that led to the Devil’s Cache. 

Garth Dalton drew his knife and cut 
the dead husky loose. Then he headed 
the team into the thickets that grew 
beside the trail. It wag the work of a 
moment to fasten the dogs to the 
stunted pines that formed their shelter. 
Then the man from the Coppermine 
eaught up his rifle and slipped noise- 
lessly away through the thickets, headed 
toward that spot on the hillside where 
the skulking marksman had fired his 
treacherous shot. Ten years in the 
Great Barren had made him a hunter— 
and today he was stalking the master 
game of the universe. Not a_ twig 
snapped beneath his stealthy feet; even 
the frozen snows softened their protest 
to a whisper as he passed. 


T LAST Garth Dalton worked his 
way to the spot he had selected, 
and lifting his rifle in readiness, he 
peered out through the screening pine 
boughs. 
The hillside was empty. 
But a quiet smile crept to the man’s 
lips. This was the spot where the 


skulker had stood when he shot the dog. 
Garth stepped out of the thicket and 
seanned the trampled snows, and with 


the trained eye of a wilderness tracker, 
he read the signs that the unknown hill- 
man had left behind him. 

There was the place where he had 
lain in wait—a spot in the frozen snows 
that had been thawed by the heat of his 
bedy. He had fired that one shot, and 
dropping the gun, had bolted off along 
the hillside. A moment later he had 
returned for the weapon—then made off 
in great, leaping strides that had broken 
through the thick ecrust—and there was 
a line of crimson blood drops along the 
trail where he had gone. 

“That accounts for the extra shot,” 
Garth Dalton smiled. “Somebody was 
hunting him from farther up the hill 
and winged him in the right arm.” 

Once more he cast a longing glance 
down the trail his unknown enemy had 
taken. The lure of the man hunt was 
burning in his blood—a desire to match 
his woodcraft with this prowler of the 
wilderness—and follow him to his hid- 
den camp in the unmapped valleys of 
the Devil’s Cache. 

But the gray night blur was already 
gathering over the snows, and prudence 


urged him to return to his team. It 
was dark by the time he reached the 
bottom of the canyon. He felt his way 
into the thicket, and at last his groping 
hands encountered the sled. He drew 
out his pitchwood torch and struck a 
match. 

Garth Dalton stood there motionless. 
The burning match flared up and 
scorched his fingers. He dropped it in 
the snow, and once more black night 
reigned beneath the stunted pines. A 
strange, helpless feeling gripped at the 
man’s heart. For there within touch of 
his hand was a bough shelter—a shelter 
that had been built since he left the 
team. Confident in his own prowess 
he had set out upon that hazardous jour- 
ney, and for the third time he had been 
brought face to face with the work of 
this mysterious person who was fol- 
lowing him—someone who had learned 
his cunning from the cougar and the 
wolf. He had set out alone upon the 
big adventure—and mile after mile that 
unseen one had marched beside him— 
to watch over his camp by night—and 
to fight his battles for him among the 
rocky crannies of the crags. 

It was a humiliated Irishman who sat 
beside his little fire in the thickets of 
Barrier Pass. In all that broad land 
of the crusted snows there was not a 
man who owed him allegiance—one who 
should feel concerned for his safety. 
Yet out in the darkness he knew that 
unseen eyes were watching through the 
night—guarding his camp, as the fairy- 
men of old kept their watch over their 
chosen people in that other land across 
the sea. When morning came he would 
fight his way into the forbidden country 
—but he would not go alone. Like an 
invisible shadow that other man would 
march beside him, and ask no share in 
the harvest that would be gathered be- 
hind the Barrier Hills. 


N THE vague light of the early morn- 
ing he broke camp and set out upon 
the last leg of his journey. At last the 
canyon widened out, and before him lay 
the forbidden country—mile after mile 
of rolling plateau country with its scat- 
tered groves spaced like clumps of 
shrubbery upon some endless lawn. 
Just ahead lay a little lake, couched in 
the middle of a wide cat-tail meadow. 
The giant flags stood there with their 
white, fuzzy heads nodding in the wind, 
until it looked the foamy surface of 
some storm-whipped sea. 

His trained eyes scanned the empty 
landscapes, searching for a trace of 
wood smoke that would mean the loca- 
tion of the Renegade’s camp. But the 
lonely snows held no trace of human 
footsteps, and no sound broke the clog- 
ging silences. It was a dead and for- 
saken world upon which he looked—but 
somewhere within its pallid miles the 
priceless fur bales were waiting for a 
buyer to come—and death lurked amid 
the drifting snows, barring the way. 

The fur buyer glanced down at the 
snow ; the crusted snow of the northern 

(Continued on page 88) 
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wilderness that held no traces of the 
feet that had passed over it. Then his 
sharp eyes saw something that set his 
heart ‘pounding. 

It was a drop of blood upon the white 
floor of the Devil’s Cache. His un- 
kuown enemy had passed that way. 

Once more the old urge came upon 
him—a compelling desire to follow and 
find. He had set out to find the furs of 
the forbidden valleys, and so far it had 
been a tame and minor role that fate 
had assigned him. He had followed the 
blazed trails, while out in the wilder- 
ness, unseen but watchful, another man 
had paralleled, his course. That cun- 
ning brain had measured the speed of 
his heavy laden team, and knew the 
place where night would overtake him— 
and there he had built a shelter in readi- 
ness. for his coming.. That unknown 
companion had made his fireless bed out 
there among the night snows, and stood 
his watch over the camp—waiting for 
the danger that somehow he knew would 
come, 


(ya DALTON turned and sang 
out a command to the team. No 
longer would he play the weakling role. 
These villains of the Devil’s Cache had 
made a business of hunting the men who 
eame there after the fur—now somebody 
was going to hunt them. 

He hid his team in the eat-tail 
meadow, then crawled cautiously back 
to the spot where he had seen the drop 
of blood. Once more he was a hunter 
from the outer wilderness—a man who 
had learned the art of tracking in the 
lean lands of the Coppermine. Slowly 
he worked his way onward, guided by 
those little drops of crimson upon the 
snow. At first it seemed like a hopeless 
task, but after he had once determined 
the direction the wounded man was tak- 
ing, it was easier. Patiently he worked 
his way from thicket to thicket, taking 
advantage of every snowdrift or rock 
that would conceal his crouching body. 
It was a game he had learned in the 
open reaches of the Great Barren, where 
the wary musk ox sniffed the icy winds 
and was off like a racing express train 
at the first sign of danger. 

At last the trail led down into a nar- 
row valley, and no longer did the fur 
buyer waste his time searching for the 
guiding blood drops. The wounded man 
had followed the gully-like depression— 
and somewhere ahead he would find his 
camp—the war camp of the Renegades. 
Somehow he felt that he would not find 
the main body of the Indians there. 
They would be busy on their trap lines. 
They would leave the guarding of the 
Pass to a small band of picked men. 

Like a shadow the man worked his 
way onward. Then he paused. A little 
wind came dancing up the valley—a 
wind that carried the breath of wood 
smoke upon its icy wings. 

Garth Dalton crouched there behind 
a boulder and wiped the snow from the 
rifle he had been trailing along at his 
side. There was desperate work ahead, 
and he must not take any chances with 
a frozen gun. 

Night was falling by the time Garth 
Dalton worked his way to a place on the 
hillside where he could look around the 
bend of the valley. Cautiously he lifted 
a hand to pull aside the last sereening 
pine bough. 

At that moment a shot rang out—and 
the man in the thickets leaned forward 
and looked down upon the camp. An 
oath leaped to his lips, but he smothered 
it into silence—and his fingers tightened 
their grip upon the rifle. 

There beside the fire stood Raoul Be 
Noit. His right arm was in a sling, but 
his left hand held a smoking pistol, and 
at his feet lay the motionless form of 
an Indian. 


HEN night came down upon the 
Big Horn Post it found the old 
Trader seated in his favorite chair by 
the big fireplace. June had not returned 
from her trip to the Missionary’s over 


on Thunder Creek, and the last customer 
had left the store. The big building was 
filled with a thousand stirring mem- 
ories of the frontier days of which it 
was a part. But the old man sat there 
beside the burning logs, and hummed a 
love song of his beloved Arcadia. He 
paused with the song unfinished. Some- 
how its soothing notes did not ring true 
to his ears. He tried another—with 
even less success. ‘Then he leaned for- 
ward and stared into the blazing embers 
a singing Frenchman of the northern 
wilderness—who had forgotten his 
songs. u 

Life had been a successful venture for 
Victor LaSage. His friends were legion 
in the land of the spruce and the snow. 
His account at the Bank in Montreal 
had assumed comfortable proportions, 
and it was growing. His daughter had 
blossomed into a beautiful and _ self- 
reliant woman—an image of that other 
black-eyed maiden who had strolled with 
him in the warm Arcadian dusks, where 
the fireflies waved their lanterns over 
the sleeping meadows, and a drowsy 
cowbell tinkled from the hill. 

But those old memories brought no 
comfort to Victor LaSage as he sat 
there alone in the snow-bound trading 
post beside the frozen Big Horn. For 
two days ago he had seen a reckless 
young man go driving down the lake, 
headed for the Devil’s Cache to fight for 
the furs which the Trader had so long 
dreamed of—but never had attempted to 
find. For fifty years Victor had made a 
merry tryst with life—something to 
sing of—something to dream of—and 
something to love. But at last reprov- 
ing conscience had found him there be- 
side his snapping fire. 

It was night on the lonely Big Horn, 
and the old clock ticked away the hours 
upon the wall. Then Victor LaSage 
left his comfortable chair, and stumbled 
over to the window. For minutes he 
stood there staring off into the north 
where the darkness hid the winter snows 
—into the north where Garth Dalton 
had gone to fight—and perhaps to die— 
while the man who had sent him on that 
hazardous journey had sat beside the 
fire and sang. 


ICTOR LA SAGE turned sharply 

upon his heel. His plump shoulders 
were squarer than they had been for 
years—and into his singing soul had 
come a hardness that never had been 
there before. 

He opened the kitchen door and called 
the Indian chore boy. 

, Go hitch up a team—pick out the 
fastest dogs we have got—and take that 
new racing sled out of the fur house,” 
he gave his orders to the lad. ‘Tell 
Raoul to rout out the DuBay boys and 
bring them along—we are going into the 
Devil’s Cache.” 

“Monsieur Raoul went away yester- 
day—and is not back yet,” the native 
motioned into the north. “Shall I run 
over to the DuBay cabin myself?” 

“Yes—run,” the Trader called over 
his shoulder as he hurried away to get 
things ready for that flying trip into the 
forbidden fur lands, which the honor 
code of the wilderness demanded he 
should make. 

The midnight stars were burning in 
the icy skies, when a swift-footed team 
swept out across the frozen floor of the 
Big Horn and plunged into the black 
spruce swamps beyond. An aurora 
sprang up out of the north and filled 
the snowy forests with its weird, wild 
light. Then the Trader stopped his team 
and listened—there was the sound of 
dogs coming down the trail. 

The next moment they swung into 
view, and the old man recognized the 
outfit as they drew up. 

“Where is June?” he demanded of the 
boy. “I want her to look after the store 
while I am away—we are going into the 
Cache.” 

“She is not here,” the native hesi- 
tated. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“Then go back to the Missionary’s— 
and get her.” 

“She is not at the Missionary’s,” 
Muskrat Tom’s voice trembled. ‘We 
see the Swede fighter—starting off with 
his team—so we go and warn Monsieur 
Garth—then June sent me home with 
the dogs.” 

“Then she went with him—into the 
Cache?” the bewildered Trader stam- 
mered. 

“No—not with him—Monsieur Garth 
would not have allowed her to go into 
danger—but squaws do not always obey 
—even white squaws. She went alone.” 

A challenging oath broke from the 
lips of the singing Trader as he 
snapped his whip above the backs of his 
fastest team—and they went skimming 
away across the crusted snows—into the 
north where the aurora beckoned—and 
death set its vigilant guard above the 
forbidden fur lands. 


ROM his hiding place in the thicket, 

Garth Dalton watched the camp of the 
Renegades, taking in every detail of the 
surroundings. For night was falling in 
that valley of the Devil’s Cache—and 
before day dawned again the battle 
would be over—one way or the other. 
He saw four natives standing at the 
outer edge of the camp. Presently one 
of them came forward, and knelt beside 
the body of the murdered tribesman. A 
surge of pity’ swept over Garth Dalton. 
It was nothing but a boy—a boy whose 
wild eyes held the stare of horror. 

Raoul Be Noit turned to the others, 
and snapped out a command. They 
came shuffling up and stood their rifles 
beside a log. Then they lifted the dead 
man and carried him into the little cabin 
that stood at the edge of the thicket. 
The red flare of the fire was on their 
hardened faces—faces that were as 
empty of emotion as so many leather 
masks. 

They were desperate men, and Garth 
Dalton knew he must engage them in 
battle before the morning. Yet he 
wasted but a passing thought upon them. 
For they were but paid henchmen. It 
was the cunning brain of Raoul Be Noit 
that had engineered all the deviltry that 
had made the name of the Devil’s Cache 
almost an oath up there in the land of 
the lonesome snows. That smiling 
traitor had accepted the gold of honest 
old Victor—while he hired other men to 
hold the pass—and it was he who had 
been reaping the harvests of the for- 
bidden fur lands. 

The three Renegades returned to the 
fire, but the boy with the staring eyes 
remained within the eabin—to stand his 
wateh over the dead. Garth Dalton was 
measuring every inch of that camp site, 
a camp whose white snows were blotched 
with a sinister blood stain—and there 
would be other blotches upon its flat 
floor before the stars dimmed again. 

A wind came scurrying down the hill, 
whipping the fire into fluttering arms, 
and its red glow fell in broken and de- 
ceptive beams across the snow. The 
window in the end of the cabin swung 
open a few inches as the rattling wind 
swirled about it. Minutes passed. Once 
more a driving gust was tearing at the 
fire—and once more the window swung 
upon its hinges—wider and wider. 

Then Garth Dalton leaned farther 
over the bank and looked down. In the 
black square of the window was a hu- 
man form—a vague shape that crawled 
across the sill, dropped lightly to the 
ground, and scurried away into the 
thickets. The man on the hillside 
heaved a sigh of relief. That camp was 
going to be an unhealthy spot before 
morning, and he did not want the boy to 
be harmed in the melee. The prowler 
began to work his way down the hill- 
side, in readiness to storm the camp as 
soon as things had settled down for the 
night. Like a shadow he crept through 
the darkness until but a few feet sepa- 
rated him from his unsuspecting ene- 
mies, 

Then Garth Dalton rolled farther 


back among the shadows. There was 
the sound of footsteps upon the crusted 
snows. 

The next minute the fur buyer was 
clutching his rifle, and his lithe body 
was crouching for a spring. 

An Indian came staggering into the 
firelight—and behind him was June 
LaSage, with a moose-hide rope about 
her arms. 

“What you doing with her?’ Raoul 
thundered at the newcomer. 

“You told me to track down the fellow 
who shot you—didn’t you?” the Indian 
answered him as he took the loose 
end of the rope and fastened his prisoner 
to a tree. “I followed the trail—and 
found the white squaw.” 

“What you doing running around in 
the hills?” the Frenchman turned to the 
girl. 

“Hunting skunks,” the young woman 
snapped at him. “And I shot one—in 
the arm. It was a hard climb up there 
among the rocks—but it was worth, it 
—just to see you run.” 

Raoul Be Noit turned and motioned 
for the Indians to go into the cabin. 
He was smiling as he walked over to 
the captive. 

“Come now, June—you and I had 
better talk business. I have got the 
fur of the Devil’s Cache right in my 
pocket—and it will mean a fortune to 
us. What about it—you know I’m 
erazy over you—crazy as—” 

“You will be crazier than you are— 
when Garth gets hold of you—you 
sneaking traitor—why I wouldn’t hitch 
you up in the same team with one of 
my wolf dogs.” 

“Don’t go to getting any foolish ideas 
into your head about this Garth,’ Be 
Noit showed his teeth in a wolfish grin. 
“Your boy in buckskin is telling his 
troubles to St. Peter by this time. He 
got a taste of hell before he died—sort 
of breaking him in for what was wait- 
ing for him on the other side.” 

“What do you mean—you didn’t—” 
the girl’s voice broke, and her face had 
gone ghastly white in the firelight. 

“Yes—we roasted him. The fool tried 
to hide out in the ecat-tail meadow—but 
one of the Indians spotted him. I left 
him there to watech—-and told him to set 
fire to the flags at dusk. There she goes 
now—just twist your pretty head and 
you can see the red sky flare over the 
hill—and then get your mouth ready for 
kisses—I have waited a long, long time 
for this.” 


Reve BE NOIT stretched his eager 


arms toward her—and at that mo- 
ment Garth Dalton leaped from the 
shadows. Like a catamount he came 
plunging out of the night, driving his fist 
straight into that passion flushed face. 

The traitor of the Big Horn went 
down in a crumpled heap beside the fire, 
and lay motionless upon the _ blood- 
stained snow. 

Garth Dalton did not pause to look 
at him. A light had flared up in the 
eabin—and in the cabin the real battle 
must be fought. 

Like a thunderbolt he drove through 
the door, and flung himself upon the 
four Renegades. He realized that his 
life hung upon a very slender thread—a 
thread that also held the honor of June 
LaSage. The thought was like the wine 
of madness in his blood. 

Like rats the Renegades swarmed over 
him, trying to fight their way through 
the open door—trying to reach their 
rifles they had left beside the log. Garth 
met them with a volley of blows that 
hammered them to the floor. This was 
a white man’s game—a game they did 
not understand. It was a game they 
did not dare stand up and face. 

The fur buyer felt the sharp jab of 
steel entering his leg, and knew one of 
the Renegades had earried a knife—and 
had struck at him from the floor. 

He wrenched the weapon from the 
native’s hand, and dealt him a stunning 
blow under the chin. Then he turned 

(Continued on page 41) 


Mary Lois 


is my name 
and you can have me 


for nothing 


Yes! My name is Ma 
YOU for my mamma! You won’t have to 
pay one penny for me, either! I’m a big 
doll—16 inches high—and I walk, cry, wink 
and go to sleep. Besides, I’m much 
prettier than my picture. I have the rosiest 
cheeks and beautiful, soft, silky, brown hair 
—and it’s bobbed! I have a lovely check 
gingham dress, with a dainty embroidered 
and trimmed cross bar blouse—and [havea 
Dutch cap to match. I wear a muslin com- 
bination slip just like a real little girl, and I 
have the sweetest patent leather colonial 
slippers you ever saw! And don’t forget—if 
you spank me or even turn me over, I’ll 
say ‘‘Mamma, Mamma!”’ real loud. 


It’s So Easy 


I’m not sold. I don’t cost a penny. You 
can have me for just a few moments of your 
time. Thousands of little girls are get- 
ting dollies like me without the least bit 
of trouble—and YOU can, too! You need- 
n’t be a bit afraid of breaking me and I’ll 
make you happy for the longest, longest time! 


Send Coupon TODAY! 


Find out how easy it is to get me! Send 
the coupon today. If you wait too long 
some other little girl will be my mamma and 
then you’llbe sorry. It won’t take a moment 
to put your name and address on the coupon 
and mailit. DO IT RIGHT AWAY! 


Tear Out This Coupon _and_ Send Today 
AUNT MOLLY, Dol! Dept.297, Spencer, Indiana 


I want to have Mary Lois for my ves § own. Please 
write me and tell me how I can get ber without a 
penny’s cost to me. 


Lois—and I want 


Children suffer much 
from insect bites. 
Gentle, Antiseptic 


Mentholatum 
Soothes, Cools, Heals 


Write for free eample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Johnny Button’s Journey 


O, I CAN’T let you go down to the Big Pool, 
swimming, all by yourself,” said Johnny Button’s 
mother, one hot summer afternoon, 

Johnny scowled, and kicked his chair. “Then 
I am going away,” he said, in a low, cross voice. 
“T am going away, to live somewhere else.” 


“Johnny,” his mother answered, “you have said that 

several times lately. I do not want to hear it again, 
” 
ever. 


Jobnuy was very good the rest of that afternoon, but 
after supper when he and mother and father were sitting 
on the steps, he was naughty again. 

“Tf you won't let me do the things I want to do,” he 
told them, “I will not live here any more. I ‘am going 
away to be someone else’s little boy.” 

“All right,’’ mother said in a fresh, cheery voice. 
all go upstairs and pack your things.” 

They went up. Father got the black traveling bag, 
and mother opened the bureau drawer. 

“Here are some clean waists and socks,’ she said, “and 
you had better take at least one suit of thick underwear, 
because you will probably not be back this fall.” 

They packed the bag. Then father said: “Now come 
downstairs and get your things on.” 

When Johnny had put on his best sweater and hat 
they held the front door open, and without saying good- 
bye, he went down the steps. 

He started toward the trolley station. Then he re- 
membered that he hadn’t any money. So he decided to 
go down by the stream in the little woods just back of 
the house and think things over a little. 

Bobby Connolly was there, fishing from the big green 
stone. 


“Let's 


He went along the path, carrying the black bag 


“Hello, Johnny,” he ealled cheerfully. 
your best hat and sweater on for?” 

“T guess I can wear them if I want to,” answered 
Johnny, very crossly. 

Bobby looked at him for a minute, hard. Then he said: 
“Well, you look to me as though you were going on some 
kind of a journey, and I think it’s kind of funny.” 
Johnny scowled deeper than ever, and both boys watched 
the water swirl and rush about the fishline. 

“Tt’s getting dark,” Bobby announced after a while. 
“Think I’ll go home. I sleep out on the porch now, 
and listen to Old Man Peter’s dog howl. They say that’s 
a mighty dangerous dog; he tries to keep it chained up, 
but sometimes it breaks loose. Better look out for it!” 
And he dashed away up the bank, 

“Tf I am going anywhere I had better start,” thought 
Johnny. The moon had begun to come up. He went 
along the path, carrying the black bag. 

All of a sudden Old Man Peter’s dog began to howl. 
It had a terrible, deep voice. Johnny turned toward home. 

In his heart a great wish was growing. To go home, 
and sleep in his own bed! But what could he do? He 
bad told them that he was going away. 

Then he had a splendid idea. He ran up the hill, 
around to his front door. He was pretty sure that some- 
one stepped back from behind the window curtain; some- 
one who had been watching him. It looked like mother. 
He rang the bell, three times. 

Mother and father came to the door. “You forgot to 
pack my toothbrush!” Johnny told them, His voice 
sounded rather small and sad, even to him, 

“Why, so we did!” said mother. 

“Cll go up and get it,” offered father. 

When he came back he handed the brush to Johnny. 
“Put it in your bag, son,” he said, 


“What you got 


Then mother asked: ‘Aren't you going to kiss me good- 
bye?” 

Johnny threw his arms around her neck, and held on 
very tight; so tight that after a minute mother whispered: 

“Have you possibly changed your mind?” 

“Yes-s-s-S!”” sobbed Johnny. 

“Then you may stay,” she told him, “if you will never 
say again that you want to leave us, and be someone 
else’s little boy!” 

“I won't,” promised Johnny. 

“We are glad to have you, you know that,” said father, 
patting his back. “Now go up and unpack your bag.” 

So Johnny did; and all the while he could hear Old 
Man Peter’s dog howling and howling. He got cozily 
into bed, to wait for mother to come up, as he knew she 
would. And that was the end of Johnny Button’s journey. 


Peter and Prue and the 
Paddyfoot Pets 


The Duck Pool 


When midsummer comes, with its fields of wheat, 
With its chirruping locusts, and waves of heat, 
Down on the farm it is always cool 

In the flowers and grass by the meadow pool. 


And the paddyfoot puppy, how hard he tries 
To catch the bees and the dragonflies! 

And the paddyfoot pussy climbs a tree 
When the catbird calls her, saucily. 


And when we are tired, we sit on the grass 
Watching the sheep and the shadows pass 

Or sailing a leaf and a daisy star 

On the wee round pool where the duckies are, 


Three Little Wiggletails 


NCE there were three little wiggletails, who lived 
in a meadow pond. They were not pollywogs, and 
they were not fish, though they looked a little like 
both of these things. They were just plain wig- 
gletails. 

Their names were Wiggy, Wippy, and Wishit. It was 
Great Green Grandmother who had called them this, and 
she was an old, old frog lady who sat all day on her lily 
pad porch, blinking and gazing around the pool. 

Wiggy and Wippy and Wishit were very happy to- 
gether, and went about side by side, like a little swim- 
ming society. They ate, and slept, and stuck their noses 
out at the same time, and agreed about everything. But 
one day they had a quarrel. 

Just as they woke from a warm morning nap, they saw 
something strange floating on the top of the pool, It was 
a big, red, soft thing, and looked very queer. 

“Wiggy, you swim up there, nibble at it, and see what 
it is,” said Wippy, after they had all stared a while. 
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“T have a tired feeling in my left fin,” replied Wiggy. 
“Suppose you go, Wishit.” 

Wishit looked hard at the strange red thing. 

“T had better not go. I have a tired feeling in my right 
fin,” he said. 

“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Wippy. ‘You are both making 
excuses, because you are afraid of the strange thing.” 

“Then you, go, yourself,” Wiggy told him. 

“T should be glad to,” replied Wippy. “But I have a 
very tired feeling in the end of my poor tail. I am not 
afraid of the big, red thing, no indeed! I am the brav- 
est of all three of us!” 

“You are not!” scolded Wiggy. ‘You are afraid, and 
that is why you do not go! I am the bravest!” 

Wishit laughed. “You are both wiggletail cowards,” 
he told them, “and both wrong. This matter is easily 
settled. I am the bravest, myself!” 

And so it went on, till the three little wiggletails were 
all mixed up in an awful fight, dashing at each other 
with their noses, and flapping mud about with their fins. 

At last Wippy had an idea. “Let us go to the end of 
the pond,” he said, “where Great Green Grandmother sits 
on her lily-pad porch and ask her who is the bravest.” 

When they came to the end of the pond there was the 
wise old frog lady, blinking her eyes at everything, warm- 
ing herself in the sun. The three little wiggletails stuck 
their heads out of the water and bowed to her. She made 
them a frog curtsey, 

“Blinking and thinking, quiet and cool, 

Great Green Grandmother, queen of the pool!” 
chanted the three little wiggletails. 

“Three little wiggletails, not quite fish, 

Not quite pollywogs, what do you wish?” 
she replied. r : 

“Please tell us which one of us is the bravest!” they 
answered. : 

Now Great Green Grandmother was a very wise old 
frog. “I wish to think this over,’’ she told them, smiling. 
“But, first of all, I want you to do something for me. 
Way over at the end of the pond is a big, soft, red thing. 
Please take hold of it, and pull it back to the shore. I 
am an old, old frog lady now; I get tired swimming in 
the hot sun. My heart beats fast, I gasp, and it is 
hard for me to make my legs kick as they should, Will 
you do this kindness for me?” 

The eyes of the three little wiggletails stuck out from 
their heads. But they were ashamed to tell Great Green 
Grandmother that they were afraid of the big, red thing. 
So they just turned around very slowly and swam off. _ 

They were trembling all over, and wiggling harder than 
they had ever wiggled, when they came to the other end 
of the pond, Then they laughed, all together. 
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She made them a@ frog curtsey 


“Why, it is only a big, rag doll, in a red dress!” 

They took hold of it and pulled it back to the shore; 
and as they were swimming away a happy little girl 
lifted it out of the water to dry. 

The. three little wiggletails hurried back to Great Green 
Grandmother. “Now!” they said. ‘Tell us who is the 
bravest !” , 

She smiled, and blinked her big eyes. 

“My children,” she told them, “I am proud of you! 
Now I will tell you a secret; I knew that you were 
afraid of the big red thing! When you were having your 
fight you made such an awful noise, that I heard you, 
way over here on my lily-pad porch. So I sent you to 
do that errand for me, to see if your kindness to an old, 
old frog lady was greater than your fear! You are all 
brave; one just as brave as the other, and here is a prize 
for each one of you.” 

Then she gave them each a great, delicious lump of 
honeybug candy, which is the favorite food of creatures 
who live in ponds. 
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The Wage of the War-Wolf 


(Continued from page 89) 


his attention to the remaining three. 
Minutes were precious things—with 
Raoul Be Noit lying out there by the 
fire, untied. 

Like a mad man he leaped upon them, 
kicking and striking until the terrified 
Renegades howled for merey. One by 
one he drew a jabbering figure out of 
the jam, and lashed him. As he pulled 
the last man to the door, he looked over 
his shoulder. 

Raoul Be Noit was sitting up; and he 
had a pistol in his hand. 

The next second Garth was upon him 
—striking the blows he hadn’t time to 
strike at the first encounter. 


MOMENT later a team of huskies 

swept into the camp—dogs that he 
knew. Victor LaSage came bounding 
toward him. He wrung his hand, and 
tried to talk—with a voice that was 
ehoked with tears. 

The old man turned and stumbled 
toward his daughter and began to un- 
fasten the moose-hide rope. Garth 
picked it up where it fell, and dragging 
the form of the reviving Frenchman to 
the tree, trussed him up beyond any 
danger of further deviltry. 

Then he noticed something on the 
sled, and staggered toward it. “What 
you got here?’ he turned to the Trader. 

“That is the bravest little man there 
is among the fur camps,’ Old Victor 
gulped as he helped the bandaged figure 
to his feet. 

It was Abe Tustin—the snow-rat. 

“Whoever would have thought that an 
old snow eater like that would have 
made all that fuss over you—just be- 
eause you fought for his dog—him a- 
following you into the Cache—and lay- 
ing awake nights to watch your camp— 
and then when they set fire to the cat- 
tails—rushing in and burning himself the 
way he did trying to save your team!” 

A sharp ery of terror came from 
Raoul Be Noit. They turned and saw two 
Indians standing there watching them. 

Garth stepped forward. In the flick- 
ering light he recognized the boy who 
had escaped from the camp—and behind 
him was an old Indian—the Indian who 
gave him the marten skin the day he 
was mushing in to the settlements. 

He saw the white man, and reached a 
claw-like hand in greeting to the man 
from the Coppermine. 

“Tf the brother remembers—we meet 
once upon the trail,” a softening smile 
crept into his haggard face. “Now the 
Chief has lived to see his son murdered 
by a white thief—but there is peace 
between us.” 


One of the Renegades began to jabber, 
and the old man motioned a _ hand 
toward the eaptives. “Untie them—my 
brother—they are not bad men—just 

i ho listened to the lying 
words of the white wolf. They shall re- 
ceive their punishment—from me—their 
Chief.” 

Garth unfastened the Renegades. The 
old native gave an order, and the four 
men went into the cabin and returned 
with the murdered man between them. 
They lifted the body to their shoulders 
and strode off into the night. 

Then the Chief approached Raoul Be 
Noit, who shrank away from him in 
terror. 

#And you who lied to us—who said 
the men from Big Horn were all thieves 
—how they would steal our squaws, and 
rob us—you have grown rich from the 
furs we caught. You spoke soft words— 
and the son of the Chief went with you 
—but today he found you out, and told 
you he would help you no more—told 
you that he was going to the Big Horn 
and make peace with the trader who 
sings the songs. Then you killed him 
in front of his brother’s eyes. You 
have grown rich—but you can not carry 
your gold to the place where the mur- 
derers go.” 

The old man’s words were softened to 
a whisper, and no sign of passion 
touched his leathery face. Then like a 
panther he leaped forward—and drove 
his hunting knife into the heart of 
Raoul Be Noit. 

The white men rushed forward—but 
the Indians had disappeared into the 
dark of the mountain night. 


HE camp fire burned down into its 

red bed, as the three men from the 
Big Horn lifted the body of the traitor, 
and placed it upon the sled, preparatory 
to taking it back to the settlements for 
interment according to the rites of his 
creed. 

Garth Dalton looked down upon the 
motionless form, and saw the hand of 
fate behind the curtain of life. No 
thought of tragedy had prompted that 
unknown mother of his to christen him 
Raoul—meaning The War-wolf—but a 
wolf he had been to the end. 

Then the man from the Coppermine 
was brought back to the problems and 
opportunities that waited for him. He 
had fought for the furs of the Devil’s 
Cache—and won. And a soft hand was 
slipped into his bruised and swollen fin- 
gers; a hand that was worth more to 
him than all the furs of the forbidden 
valleys. 


Flower Set in French Knots 


TWO NEW VANITY SETS 


These useful and dainty vanity sets are offered at specially low esiene 


for summer needlework. For each set the center is 
side pieces 10 inches square, stamped on white linene. 


The flowers are in solid French Knots, the leaves lazy-daisy. 


each flower group is blue. 
dark blue running stitches, flowers lazy-daisy, 


or two for 50c. 
Flower Set. 
The buttonhole edge next to 
Basket Set. Baskets are 
stems outline, 


Directions are enclosed for embroidery and crochet edges. 
additional for floss to work each set. 


10x16 inches and the 
They are 30c a set 


Enclose 24c 


Order by number and send with 


remittance to Mrs, Harriet Harper, Woman's World, Chicago. 


Basket Set in Lazy-Daisy 


COOL KITCHEN 
ALL SUMMER 


No More Sweltering Kitchens in Summer — No 
More Fires to Build — No More Dirty Heavy 
Coal- No More Ashes in House—No More 
Scuttles to Empty—No More Smelly, Sooty 
Oil Stoves to Clutter Kitchen. No More Spoiled 
Roasts, Bread or Cake from Uncertain Oven. 


An amazing new invention has ended forever the days 
of woman’s slavery to all kinds of household drudgery, 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner—makes any coal or wood 
Tange @ real gas stove—on and off with a valve. Gives 
much or little heat—only when you want it—at a twist 
of your wrist. 


Bakeright in your 

Wonderful Baking good old oven— 
better and quicker than ever before. No need for keep- 
ing a hot fire going allday. You want a batch of bread 


or biscuits, alight fluffy 
AGENTS 


cake or pies$ or you 

wish to prepare a meal, 

aly ped a for fee 

ight your fire. In a jiffy 

App one rein the ovenisatafine even 

€250 a week full time or temperature — any | de- 
ifyou canswing a whole 
territory at 65,000 to 
15,000 a year, write me 


gree you want. Put in 
your roast or baking— | 
quick for sales plan and 
Exclusive Territory 


put on yourstew or veg- 
Franchise, 


etables. Go away and 
forget them. Come back 
Oliver Gives 
Fords Away 


when they are done — 
turn the fire out instant- 
I give Fords to my produc- 
ers. The big Summer Season 


ly—and your kitchen is 
is Adie starting. Write '. 


cool and clean, 
sees me personally, 
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Oliver, President, at 


Fite Any Stove 
paae shown on coupon. 


Mr. Oliver’s wonderful 
invention is made in 16 


NEW Kino c 


Makes Your Range A REAL GAS STOVE 
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models—fits any kind of cook stove or range without 
changes or drilling. Sets in firebox in one minute. 
Absolutely safe. Lasts a lifetime, 


30 Days Free Trial 


You don’t have to be satisfied with reading about the 
Oliver. You can test it for thirty days—use it in aoe 


OLIVE OIL-GAS 
BURNER CO. 
2010-G Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Canadian Offices: 2010-G Webster 
Bidg., Toronto 
CT latalpa allel ap len 


@ OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 
> 2010-6 Oliver Building, ' St. Louis, Mo. a 
Book, ‘‘New Kind of Heat,’” and also your @ 

w special low Leen Set 30 Day Free Trial Offer. This does not 
obligate me in any way. 
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9 SPAGHETTI 


Rats won't eat food they know has killed other rats. 
That’s why ordinary rat poisons fail. Rats remember & 
them from night to night: But Rough on Rats is mixed 
with other foods, adifferent food each night. This fools 
rats. Rough on Rats economically exterminates in § 
three nights. Don’t die in house. At drug and general 
stores. Send forfreebooklet, ‘Ending Ratsand Mice.” 
E: S. WELLS, Chemist 
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DR. WALTER’S 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


=\ Cover the entire body or any part. 
Bust Reducer $6, Chin Reducer $2.59 
Anklets, for Reducing the Ankles, 


Extra High $9.00 ——<“ 6 
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For the Complexion 
—for Freckles 
—for the Skin ‘i 


j Originated by Prof. I. Hubert 
Popular Since 1874, 


Sold by leading dealers every- \ 
where. If your dealer can’t supply * 
you, send money - order direct. jee Ure 
Write today for free booklet “‘How prune 
She Won a Husband,” including 

eimenals and beauty hints. 

Prof. |. Hubert, Dept. 573, 


* 
re sd . 
X : 
Meier eres E 
All $1.40 
Postpaid 
Toledo, Ohio Seema 


High School Course 
in 2 Years | this simplified High 


faite two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. HB-99 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


You can ticket 


Classified Advertising 


CRESELDALANECRUGAATEDATTEEAAAGALSEESRE SUNCOM AO ESSDEGERE LEON CUO OEAUTNEERUCUUOA DOU TUSESCERONEEEOECOUUE OEE 
AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE $25 TO $50 A WEEK REPRESENTING CLOWS 
Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill—for men, 
women, children. Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win. 
Free book “‘How to Start’’ tells the story. George Clows 
Ca, Desk 30, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW. WHIRL- 
wind seller. ‘“‘Repeat’’ washing powder. Washes clothes 
without rubbing. Women throw away washboards. Big 
profits. Exclusive territory. Write today—free package. 
Kittredge Co., 10 Putnam S8t., Tunkhannock, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LOOMS—ONLY $9.90—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
Tugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home; from rags and 
waste material. Weavers are rushed with orders. Send 
for free loom book. It tells all about the weaving business 
and our wonderful $9.90 and other low-priced, easily- 
operated looms. Union Loom Works, 226 Factory S8t., 
Boonville, N. Y. 


A $500 CASH PRIZE IS OFFERED TO THE WRITER 
of the best second verse for our future song release 
“Where is Your Smile.’” Those wishing to compete may 
receive a free copy of song and rules of contest by ad- 
dressing, Handy Bros. Music Co., 2573 Eighth Ave., N. ¥. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE KODAK FILM 
developed for 5c; prints 3c each. Over-night service, 
Get a FREE AUTO. Ask for details. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 210 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


AGENTS! A SALE IN EVERY HOME FOR OUR 
beautfful Dress Goods, Silks and General Yard Goods. 
Quick sales! Big profits! Large book of nearly 1000 
handsome fabric samples furnished to agents. National Im- 
porting & Mfg. Ca, Dept. 8X, 573 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS—$6 TO $12 A DAY EASY. 250 LIGHT- 
weight, fast selling, popular priced necessities, food 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. Agent’s 
outfit given. Write today—quick—now. American Prod- 
ucts Co., 9726 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS CAN MAKE $50 A WEEK TAKING ORDERS 
for guaranteed hosiery for men, women and children. 
Must give satisfaction or replaced free. All styles and 
finest line of silk hose. Write for sample outfit. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 288, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

AGENTS—SELL NEVERFAIL IRON RUST AND 
Stain Remover. Huge profits. Big line. Sample. Write 
today. Sanford Beal Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y., Dept. 3. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED. U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $117- 
$192 month. Many positions. Write immediately for 
list. Franklin Institute, Dept. T50, Rochester, N. Y. 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS 17 TO 60, WILL- 
ing to accept Government Positions, $117-$190. station- 
ary or traveling, write Mr. Ozment, 105, St. 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. SEND 
model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable nature, 
free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING, TATTING, 
making aprons and caps. Patterns and plans 35c. Send 
remittance now. Returned if desired. Kenwood Pattern 
Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED: WOMEN TO DO FANCY WORK AT HOME. 
Spare hours. Material furnished. Good pay. Stamped 
envelope brings particulars. Underwood Art Goods Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio, 


KODAK FILMS—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; YOUR 
next kodak film developed 5c—prints 2c each. Moser & 
Son, 1900 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 

“DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING MASTERED IN 60 
hours with 8 keys; guaranteed; diploma.’’ International 
Bookkeeping Institute, Dept.. 18, Springfield, Mo. 
PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS, DESIGNS. 
For prompt, personal, expert service address Lester Sar- 
gent, 524 10th St., Washington, D. C. 
WANTED—WOMEN—GIRLS. LEARN DRESSMAKING, 
$35 week. Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample les- 
sons free. Franklin Inst., Dept. T 502, Rochester, N. Y. 
FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 DELUXE PRINTS 25¢ OR 


6 prints from negatives 15c. ‘Trial offer. Pasco Photo 
Laboratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write me. Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, Iowa. 
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A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer ; 


Too Big 

Customer: “I 
want one of your 
mousetraps, and 
hurry up please. 
[ want to ecateh a 
train.” 

Salesman: “I’m 
mousetraps won't eateh anything 
SMITHERS, Iowa. 


but our 
that big.” 0 | BD Ye 


sorry, madam, 


How She Clips an Hour 
From Her Work-Day 
I would like to tell of a few step savers that I have in 
my kitchen, Above my work table I have a shelf with a 


tiny railing around to prevent things falling off. At one 
end I keep all the spices and flavoring. Then I took 
some baking powder cans and sizable tea cans and 


enameled them blue, 
yeast-foam, ete., 
with silver ink. 
easily wiped with 
Under the shelf are two parrow boards about six inches 
apart, making a rack. On these boards I put little brass - 
eup hooks. On the upper one are hung the shorter uten- 
sils, such as paring knives, can openers, tea strainers, etc., 
and on the lower one I hang the longer ones, such as egg 
oeaters, basting spoons, meat forks, ete. 
On a shelf under the top of the table 


one each for baking powder, soda, 
and on them I wrote the name of each 
They are very attractive besides being 
a damp cloth. 


I keep all the 


baking pans. The table is on casters, and a high stool to 
use at the table is another big energy saver. 
—Mrs. A. W. 8., Wis. 


You Can Dive and Everything 
Without Getting Your Hair Wet 
A four-inch band, made either of chamois or the tops 
of old long kid gloves wound tightly around the head 
before putting on a bathing cap is a wonderful protection 
to the hair. If fitted snugly it is almost impossible to 
get the hair wet. —Mrs. W. D. Jacosy, Cal. 


Button, Button, Who’s Got— 

After cutting off buttons from old garments string each 
kind on strong cotton thread and tie them in bunches. 
Drop them in your button bag and when you wish to use 
a certain set you will find them there all tied together 
and will not have to spend needless time looking for them. 

—Mrs. R. C. Schweitzer, Mich. 


Radiologically Speaking 
“Johnny, I hear you have 
your house. How do you like him?” 
Johnny: “Oh, I like him all right in the daytime, but 
he broadeasts all night.” 
—Mrs. J. E.. Curtis, 


“When a Feller Needs a Friend” 


Neighbor: a new baby at 


Ds: 


Visitor, to Little Boy: “Is your mother in?” 
Tommy: ‘No, Mother has gone down town shopping.” 
Visitor: “What time will she be back?” 


Tommy (looking back in the hall): “Mother, what 
shall I say now?” 
—Mrs. J. BH. Curtis, D. C. 
Fooling the Family 


If you have been so unfortunate as to let your 
cooking seoreh lift the vessel quickly from the fire 
and set it in a pan of cold water. In almost every 
case the scorched taste will entirely disappear. 

—Mrs. Leonarp WAGNER, Iowa. 


Keep Your Curtains White 
Snap-fasteners sewed on window curtains, one 
half of the snap in each lower corner and the other 
part about eighteen inches above it, will save many 
launderings. While airing a bedroom snap up the 
curtains and they will not be soiled by blowing 
igninst the screens. 


—Mrs. FE. M. Stixe, DL. 


What Would You Say It Is? \ 
A little negro school girl, down in Florida, in 
auswer to the question “What is anatomy?” wrote 
the following: 
“Anatomy is 


a human body. It is devided into -three 


parts, the haid, the chest and the stummick. The haid 
holds the skull and the brains if they is any, the chest 
holds the liver and the lites, and the stummick holds the 
entrails and the vowels which are a, e, i, o and u, and 


sometimes w and y.” 


—Mrs. M. R. S., Iowa. 


\ 


By and For Our Subscribers 


On this page each month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. 
experiences, jokes, helpful household suggestions—all will be welcomed. The Editors. 


Postman’s Whistle Garden Competition 


ROBABLY-nine out-of ten of W oman’s World read- 

ers have a garden of flowers or vegetables which they 
cultivate either for pleasure or for: profit. -So if you are 
one of the nine this announcement will interest you. 

The Postman’s Whistle offers thirty cash prizes for the 
best photographs of Woman’s World .subscribers’ 1928 
gardens. 
you send the photograph what the seeds and labor cost 
you, the kinds of vegetables you are growing, ‘and what, 
when the season closes, you, figure you will have made 
in dollars and cents if you sell your produce or what you 
estimate yow will have saved if your vegetables are for 
home consumption only. 

If you have a flower garden let us know how Hain you 
spent for seeds or bulbs, how large a plot you have and 
what varieties of flowers are contained in it. This infor- 
mation together with the photograph or snapshot of your 
garden ought to be mighty interesting to us all. 

The cash prizes are as follows—First, $10.00; 
$7.50; third $5.00, next tic elve. $2.00 each; 
$1.00 each. 

Your name and address should be on back of photo- 
graph and the information requested should be on a sepa- 
rate paper accompanying it. Photographs can not be 
returned. We reserve the right to reproduce and publish 
the pictures of prize winning gardens. ~ All ‘photographs 
must be mailed to Postman’s Whistle on or ‘before 
August 15.—The Editors. : 


second, 
neat fifteen, 


Do Not Use Penny When Fuse Burns. Out-: 

Through an oversight there appeared on~-the April 
Postman’s Whistle page a suggestion from one of our 
subscribers to the effeet that when your fuse burns out 
you could unserew the fuse, put in a penny, replace fuse 
and have lights again. 

This is wrong. It is not only prohibited by law in 
many states but is the direct cause of the loss by fire of 
many thousand homes in the United States each year. 
The fuse is the electric safety valve. When the circuit is 
overloaded by exeess current the fuse burns out, thus dis- 
connecting the cireuit and preventing possible damage 
by fire.—The Editors. 


“My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing” 


‘been called to at- 


If yours is a vegetable garden tell us when — 


Woman’s Wo rld 


HISTLE 


Ideas, 


_Shop Talk 


-“How do you 
feel?” asked the 
physician who had 


tend the  seam- 
stress. “Oh, sew, 
‘sew, buf I seam 
worse today and have stitches in my side.” 
hemmed and told her she would mend soon. 

—Mrs. Wm. KeEeEter, Il. 


A Little Light on Baking 


An electric light in the oven of my gas range is quite 
a help to me, and is placed at the top near the back of 
the oven. Two screws hold a ecrowfoot in place, into 
which a porcelain socket is twisted, and a 10-watt bulb 
is used. The electric cord enters the oven from the back 
through loom and conduit and is attached to the wall 
receptacle with a detachable plug. The switch, of course, 
is on the outside of the oven in a handy place. 

I also have a light over the other burners which is 
under the canopy. A tin half shade keeps the light from 


The doctor 


_the eyes and a pull-chain socket is used. Anyone with 
common electric knowledge can install these lights; my 


husband did mine and planned it, too. 
—VaLiic DEWETSE, Ind. 


Of Course Not 


“Can’t you wait on me?” asked the impatient customer. 
“Two pounds of liver. I’m in a hurry.” 

“Sorry, madam,” said the butcher, “but two or three 
are ahead of you. -You surely don’t want your liver out 
of order.” —Mrs. L. Hovaprr«, Kans. 


Oatmeal Drop Cookies 


1 cup sugar 1 cup oatmeal 2 eggs 
1 cup butter 2 cups flour % teaspoon cinna- 
5 tablespoons sweet 1 cup raisins or cur- mon 

milk rants % teaspoon soda 


Cream butter and sugar thoroughly, add the eggs well 
beaten, rolled oats, raisins, cinnamon, and soda dissolved 
in milk, and flour. Drop from spoon on greased baking 
tins, Bake in moderate oven from ten to twelve minutes, 

—Mrs. P. Hicks, Minn. 


Observing the Proprieties 

Mary had been spanked by her mother. She was ery- 
ing in the hallway when the minister entered. 

“Well, well, what’s the matter with my little girl to 
day?” he inquired. 

“Tt hurts,” she sobbed. 

“What hurts, my dear?” 

“The back of my lap.” 


This Should Be Printed on Every Wrapper 


To remove chewing gum from clothes take a piece of 
ice and hold over the gum for a few minutes. Then 
brush off the gum. 

—Mrs. MARION STUDEBAKER, Ohio. 


—SaRrA GUNDERSON, Md. 


If Mama Had Heard 


Little Miss Gwendolyn was discoursing affably with the 
rich widower who was quite interested in her mother. 
“Tf I send you a doll,” said Mr. Richingdon, “should it 
have golden hair like yours?” 
Gwendolyn: “Oh, no; the next doll I get must have 
hair like mama’s—to take off and put on.” 
—Mrs. Fowter,. Ohio. 


Have a Bowknot 


When making cookies, try cutting some of the rolled 
out dough in strips one inch wide and six inches long and — 
folding to resemble bowknots. Sprinkle with sugar before 
baking. They make a dainty addition to the afternoon 
tea table. —Mnrs. C. E. Jonss, Til 


To Take the Edge trom Rhubarb 
Add a pinch of salt or bicarbonate of soda to stewing 
rhubarb. This neutralizes the extreme acidity of the 
fruit and less sugar is required. It is a good plan also to 
stew dates or figs with rhubarb as they help to sweeten 
it. —Brvutan Kippy, Va. 


Cantaloupe Salad 
Pare and cut in thin slices and serve in lettuce leaves 
with the following dressing. Boil together five minutes 
oue cup of water and a half cup of sugar. Just before 
taking from the fire, squeeze in the juice of a whole 
lemon. Chill and pour over the salad. 
—Mary F. Scorr, N. Y. 


Woman’s World’s Gifts for All the Family 


Any or All of These Valuable Rewards Without a Penny of Expense 
Read These Remarkable Thirty-Day Offers, Select the Reward You Want, and Act Without Delay 


ese UZ OTT Te 


pom = Work Baskets for Your 
ty nil 


Summer Porch 


OT only because of their dainty orna- 
mental qualities but also because of 
their convenience and manifold uses these 
attractive work baskets are finding favor 


everywhere. Use them to hold thread, scissors, 


luttons, sewing materials and all sorts of partly- 
sewed things. They are finished in mission oak, 
the basket part being covered with handsomely 


Selected Books for Summer Reading 
The Best of Present-Day Literature 


LL ARE standard editions—beautifully printed and illus- 
trated and bound in full cloth—the pick of present-day 


fiction. Seldom have we been able to offer so fine a selection of high- 
class books—and even now you will have to act quickly for the supply is 
limited and when it is exhausted it cannot be renewed. 


Your Pick of These Splendid Titles 


No. 4—City of Masks No. D—Orphans of the Sterm 


colored cretonne. They stand 18 inches high. Bas- Us - ao isd : 

ket part is 9 inches square and 8 inches deep. An By George Barr McCutcheon 4 _ By Henry MacMahon 

ideal gift. No. 6—Mrs. Balfame No. F—The Heart of Rachael 

e By Gertrude Atherton By Kathleen Norris 
OFFER No. 41 sent free for 2 yearly subscriptien: No. 10—Jim Warring of Sonoma-Town No. J—Tess of the Storm Country 
at 50¢ (of which your own may be one), By Henry Herbert Knibbs By Grace Miller White 
No. A—Under Two Flags No. L—The Quirt 
2 ! | ' ! ) By “Ouida” By B. M. Bower 
Be lan a estr U OWS No. B—In Secret No. SI—South Sea Tales 
By Robert W. Chambers By Jack London 


FOR porch or living room these handsome pillows add the home-like 
touch so much desired. They are completely made up, ready for stuffing 
—size 19”x19”. The front is of Belgian Tapestry with pictorial designs 
woven in subdued browns and tans and restful green. The back is of a 
plain, harmonizing color, Design you prefer will be sent if possible. 

OFFER No. 2D Tapestry Pillow complete as described for only 3 yearly 
subscriptions at 50¢ each. 


Any One Book Postpaid for 2 Yearly Subscriptions 


V HILE the supply lasts we will send you any one of these books 
N/ postpaid for two yearly subscriptions at 50c each. Order by num- 
ber and state second and third choice in case the book you want is out 
of stock. 


Turn Your 
Leisure Moments 
Into Profit 


UST show this copy of Woman’s World to a 

few of your friends and neighbors—folks that 
you think appreciate good, wholesome literature. 
Let them look through the book, call their atten- 
tion to the numerous helpful featuresthen tell them 
they can get it for a full year—12 big, sunny 
issues—for only 50c. 

You'll get the orders all right and their everlast- 
ing thanks besides. Then write the names and 
addresses of these people on a slip of paper, send it 
in to us with the proper amount in payment and we 
will send you without cost the reward of your 
choice by return mail. Your own renewal will 
count as one -subscription toward any of these 
rewards. 

But do not delay. Get your orders in now while 
our stocks are complete. Prompt action is essential. 


Delicious Ice Cream 
in Ten Minutes 


Think of it! Great fluffy dishes of pure 
ice cream—wholesome, nourishing, 
refreshing— at a moment’s notice 


Dainty Bedspread 
for the Guest Room 


J cee bedspread and bolster in one, 
of excellent quality unbleached muslin 
with artistic design for embroidery carefully 
hand-stamped on it. Truly a remarkable 
value. A fine seam down the center blends 
with the embroidery and enhances the effect 
of the finished spread. Complete instructions 
for embroidery are included with each spread. 
Stitches used are lazy-daisy and running 
stitches, 


Address, Club Raiser Department 


~ Woman’s World 


107 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 


HEN company comes, or as a treat for 
the family, the making of a couple of 
quarts of delicious ice cream is but the work of a 
moment. “Prepare now for cooling relief from summer heat. 


At Last the Ideal 
Ice Cream Freezer 


ADE entirely of steel, 

every part heavily re- 
tinned; ice pail of galvanized 
iron—cannot break, rust or 
get out of order. Can and dasher 
move in opposite directions, thus 
making velvety ice cream at a min- 
imum of time, labor and expense. 
Removable clamp firmly fastens ice 
cream pail to table, freezer cannot 
slip or slide and operator’s entire 
effort is devoted to making ice 
cream—not in trying to hold the 
freezer in place. 


REWARD No. 10K—will be sent 


postpaid for 6 yearly subscriptions 
at 50c¢ each. 


Read these Money-Saving Offers : 


FFER No. 3.D—Bedspread and bolster 41% inches deep for edges on three sides, 

complete as described sent prepaid all three, complete, postpaid for only 16 

for 8 yearly subscriptions at 50c. yearly subscriptions at 50c each—Or for 

8 yearly subscriptions at 50c each and 

FFER No. 4.D—Bedspread and bolster $2.25 extra—Or tor 3 three-year subserip- 

with all floss necessary for embroid- tions at $1.35 and 10 yearly subscriptions 
ery, and 8 yards of cream-color fringe at 50c¢ each. 


Prompt Action will be Necessary to Avail Yourself of These Values 


3) Two-quart 
M) Ice Cream 
Freezer 


4 87929 5 33 


MRE CLAUS. DRESSEN 
GLA DB ROOK 


ee You can make beautiful bread like 
this; just set your sponge tonight 
with Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 


Miss Wessling tells the secret of better Pe day / 


bread in iess time 
By Hannah L. Wesslin F i q os. ie 
Former ane ne oe es of ee B 12 gold e al b TOWN lo ave S Pp 1 Pp INS 


Knead thoroughly first time to blend “hot from the oven; how that won- 


don’t knead too vigorously. Kneading 5 ) 

cosmm pate: erful fragrance —cant yOu smelm 

in bulk knead down about 2 minutes, it now— Cc reeps through the house ; 

When light and doubled again turn gently : A ; 
onto the molding board. With sharp knife and sets your mouth to watering, 


divide into portions for loaves. Take up 
each piece in the hands and while folding 


cet und ove ress fo toe ae Nothing has such a hu nger-satisty- 
| ing taste, such flavor,as good home _ 
warned muptetiie | made bread. “Have more oma 
ya Windle family wallitheeive commana | 


Miss Wessling will be glad to answer any 
questions about flour, yeast,temperature, mix- 
ing, kneading, molding, baking, etc. Write her 
today and ask her what you want to know, 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1734 N. Ashland Aye., Chicago, Iil. 


a a . 
: ™!, ov 
eds q ») | Please send yeast cake ] Please send sample / 7 esl : 
it i 4 : . } 


Yeast Foam Tablets 
A Tonic Food 


Eor Better Health—Selected, whole yeast in 
easy-to-take form—a dietary corrective to 
stimulate the appetite, improve digestion 


for baking and free Yeast Foam Tab-_ 
booklet,‘*The Art of lets,a tonic food fo~ 
Baking Bread," health, 


and help you get greater strength and en- 
ergy from your food, Take regularly and see 
how much better and stronger you feel. At ' 
all druggists. Generous sample free. Package of 5 cakes— 


Send for descriptive circular W-7 ; at your grocer—10¢ 


my NC ame___ 


Address__ 


»® : | ; | . 
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There now! You hold the cake—it won’t 
soil your hands—and I’]l- whisk this Bon 
Ami off in a jiffy. This window will be 
Or so clear you won’t know it’s there. 


Wi1 ndows. Cleaning windows with magical Bon Ami 
etc is no work atall. Apply a little Bon Ami. 

. Wait just a minute till the white film dries. 
Then off it comes with a dry cloth—and 
you've finished the task in no time. 


Bon Ami’s just as wonderful for cleaning 
_ everything else in the list above as it is for 
cleaning windows. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Principal uses. 


of Bor Ami— 


for cleaning and 


polishing 


Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork. 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and 
Congoleum 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 
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About Edith Barnard Delano 


IS THE author of Wayside Tales, now ap- 
pearing in Woman’s World, and of “The 
Sycamore Tree,” published some time ago, 
you are already acquainted with Edith 
Barnard Delano—acquainted in the sense 
ee that “By their works ye shall know them.” 
But with a group of folks as closely united in sympathy 
and interest as is the Woman’s World family and with 
an author whose accomplishments and outlook on life are 
as stimulating and helpful as are those of Mrs. Delano, 
personalities are not only interesting but necessary. 

Mrs. Delano’s rise to literary fame was of the spec- 
tacular variety that lures everyone to try his or her 
hand at the writing game. Her first story, written 
shortly after her graduation from Bryn Mawr, found a 
ready market and was followed by nine others in rapid 
succession, all of which brought home the commercial 
“bacon.” Since that time stories, novels and scenarios 
have floated out from her magic typewriter and been 
eagerly sought by such publications as Harper’s, Cen- 
tury, Ladies’ Home Journal, Designer and Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Among her better known scenarios are “Rags,” writ- 
ten for Mary Pickford; “The White Pearl,’ for Marie 
Doro; “Still Water,” for Marie Clark; “Hulda from 
Holland,” for Mary Pickford; “The Heart of Jenifer,” 
for Hazel Dawn, and “Glorious Adventures,” in which 
Mae Marsh was starred. 

Mrs. Delano believes that the most popular type of 
heroine today is “the woman who does things whether 
maiden, wife or widow.” the woman who has id<als and 
ambitions in home or in business life and who uncom- 
plainingly accepts the obstacles in her effort to attain 
the goal. Her favorite story is “The Prodigal Son,” 
which in her opinion most closely approaches technical 
perfection and which is told, as is the rest of the King 
James version of the Bible, in English which for sheer 
beauty and force has never yet been excelled. 

As if to furnish inspiration to the young woman who 
in the twentieth century was to put into words the 
thoughts and experiences that they were accumulating, 
the pioneering forbears of Mrs. Delano built in 1702 
their family home in Deerfield, Mass., which you will 
recall was the scene of many hard fought battles between 
the Mohawks and the white men—and it is in this same 
old house whose walls are all but articulate with the 
events that they have witnessed, that Mrs. Delano lives 
and dreams and works. 

Her hobby, she says, is old furniture and her interest 
embraces everything that lives and grows, whether it 
be people, animals, vegetables or flowers. It is this 
phenomenon of growth and development and upward 
striving through difficulties that she has so dramatically 
and forcefully illustrated in her new novel, “The Fining 
Pot,” which will be published serially in Woman’s 
World beginning with the October issue. 

You are going to be vitally interested in this new 
serial which in many respects is the finest, truest docu- 
ment of life that we have ever published. 


> 


Beauty and Utility 


‘TES him who hath two loaves of bread,” says the 
Arabian proverb, “exchange one for a narcissus; 
the bread is food for the body, but the narcissus is food 
for the soul.” 

Beauty and utility, flowers and vegetables, grow side 
by side in Nature’s garden. It is a necessary balance 
in both natural and human life. Hence it is that needle- 
work with its touch of the esthetic—a dash of color or a 
bit of graceful design—has increased in popularity with 
the passing years. For this reason also, Woman’s 
World searches out the most artistic designs obtainable 
and devotes pages of space to their reproduction in 
beautiful colors. 

Only last month we announced a new needlework 
feature for busy mothers by Sadie P. LeSueur and 
already the demand for these distinetive wardrobes for 
children has proven the need for a service of this sort. 
On page 29 of this issue you will find another page of 
children’s clothing, even more attractive than the 
first. : 
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The Recipe for Success 
UT of the morning’s mail of several thousand letters 
one day last week, came one of unusual interest 
from a subscriber in Missouri. 

She told us first that she had been a subscriber to 
Woman’s World for eleven years and had enjoyed it so 
much all those years. 

She was very complimentary about the cheery tone 
of the magazine and she commented particularly upon 
the fact that she had never read a story in the magazine 
that was\ off color—in fact it was one of the few mag- 
azines that she felt that she could let her two daughters, 
thirteen and fifteen years, read first—and she was par- 
ticularly enthusiastic on the great improvements in 
Woman’s World since she first began to subscribe for 
it—in size—and the beautiful color work on the Needle- 
work and Cookery pages that even the highest priced 
Magazines did not show. And in closing she asked us: 
“Tow ean you publish such a wonderful magazine for 
50 cents a year?” 

In answering her friendly letter, which we wish we 
could print, we told her that Woman’s World’s growth 
was due to two things.. First, that everyone who 
worked in Woman’s World believed in what they are 
doing and they entered into their daily work each day 
with all their heart and soul, for the love of doing it. 
Second, the recognition of the principle upon which 
Woman’s World was founded of giving a big overflowing 
value for a price everyone could pay—a fact gener- 
ously recognized by the best manufacturers in the land 
who advertised regularly in Woman’s World. 

Our advertisers invest over $1,000,000 every year in 
the magazine to tell their ideals to our 1,000,000 readers 
because they want you to know about their clean mer- 
chandise made in clean workshops and sold at a reason- 
able price. 

Our money-back guarantee which covers your every 
purchase, gives a service of satisfaction to every one of 
you subscribers for everything you buy from the pages 
in Woman’s World. 

For your fall purchases be sure and send for the 
catalogues of our dependable advertisers and remember 
to call for advertised goods in your daily buying in the 
stores, for they are the ones upon which you take no 
chance for dissatisfaction. 

Mention Woman’s World in your letters or ecards in 
writing to them. It will assure you of the best atten- 
tion, service and protection. 

We believe that nationally advertised goods will make 
your dollar go farther than the other kind—in every 


way. 
Songs—Old and New 


EAF through almost any collection of old songs and 
you will see what a certain venerable philosopher 
meant when he said, “Let me write the songs of a nation 
and I care not who makes its laws,” for there, in poetic 
and romantie form are the love of country, the chivalry 
and the home sentiment that have inspired nations and 
individuals to the courageous deeds with which history 
is filled and that have ever served as anchors to wind- 
ward in times of moral storm. 

You cannot legislate into existence nobility of char- 
acter or love of home or patriotic sentiment but you 
ean sing them into people’s hearts and lives. A consti- 
tutional amendment enacted by Congress in solemn ses- 
sion, signed by the President and ratified by each indi- 
vidual state can not raise the standard of popular 
thought or bring to the troubled heart the peace and 
spiritual exaltation that such songs as “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “Sweet and Low,” or even “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny” instantly inspire. 

Governmental machinery is dependent upon and see- 
ondary to those ideas and ideals of right and justice and 
God and home that our great grandmothers sang into 
their children’s ears and that have become part of the 
harmony and beauty with which human life keeps tune. 

But we, the inheritors of this rich legacy of song, 
what will be our standing with posterity when fifty 
years hence one of our present-day records is put on the 
phonograph and there gushes forth the hectie strains 
and maudlin verse of “Yes, We Have No Bananas?” 
Perhaps, however, this epidemic of tuneless rhythm and 
meaningless verse is just a passing fad that will suc- 
cumb to the poison it produces, 
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brother, and there you are on the 

cover of the magazine, going, like 
a million other little boys, back to the 
grind of classes, a bit wistfully, a bit 
regretfully. Behind are the glad, free 
days—the hot, joyous days when you 
tore madly about on all sorts of mis- 
sions or dreamed those funny little 
dreams that nine and ten-year-old boys 
dream, under the shade of a wide tree 
somewhere, flat on their backs as the 
clouds sail by. Back of_you-is the 
swimming pool, the kite flying, the 
country, the hikes, the pienies and the 
freedoms of vacation. Ahead of you is what, I’m afraid, 
seems like a prison to you but it is really the next chapter 
in the Great Adventure, if you only knew it. No face it, 
little brother, not wistfully and regretfully, but as thank- 
fully as you ean. I know life seems very troublesome 
and queer sometimes, and maybe you won’t be able to 
figure it out much until you are older, but I do wish you 
could see and understand just onee what is back of this 
first day of school again for you. It is not an army, of 
groucny folks driving you to do things that seem all stuff 
and nonsense to you and that you don’t want to do, just 
because they are bigger than you are and can. It is an 
army of folks trying with all their might and main to 
give you a precious gift to keep always, because they love 
you very much and because they know in you lies the 
hope of tomorrow. 


[= the first day of school. little 


O YOU suppose teacher gets up early, after working 

late, and hurries through her breakfast and into a hot, 
grilling school room, and stays there all day battling with 
you, because she likes it? Do you suppose she lays down 
rules and insists on good lessons and penalizes bad ones 
because she has a grudge against you and wants to force 
you against your will into doing all these bothersome, 
useless things there doesn’t seem any sense in, anyway? 
No, little brother, she is there for a finer reason than that 
—to help you, with all her heart and soul and tired body, 
to be the man we are all wanting you to be some day 
and that you will be if you will only help her out, and 
that surely you won't be if you don’t.. Don’t you see 
there can’t be any other motive back of what she does 
for and to you? Can’t you understand that as far as she 
is personally concerned she would probably, also, rather 
be outdoors, free and doing something she’d rather do 
than worry with you? And that her unselfishness in 
giving you the riches that you may take if you will, opens 
the door of a bigger tomorrow for you, yet holds little 
reward for her except just that? 

Suppose, somehow, some day, all the little regretful 
sighs that go up from little regretful boys on the first 
days of school should get to ears that heard them and 
suddenly there would be no mother hurrying around to 
get you washed and dressed and fed and off to the school 
house in time. And suddenly no need to be prompt and 
obedient and regular. And that no glad reunions with 
last year’s chums could be and there was no teacher and 
no school house even. Nothing but just drifting; just days 
and days and days and weeks and months and years ahead, 
of playing around with nothing to learn and nothing to 
do. Maybe you think you'd like it fine, little brother, but 
you wouldn’t. You’d get so lonesome and tired and cross 
you wouldn’t know what to do with yourself. You’d find 
it a pretty sad old world pretty soon because you’d have 
nothing to fill your mind with and you’d get deadly tired. 

And if such a day should come, just think, besides, of all 
the wonderful things lying undeveloped in little brains as 
yet, that would die then and there because there was no 
learning to help them think and no thinking to help them 
learn; no tools with which to work out these wonderful 
gifts and talents that God gives us and leaves up to us 
to realize or throw away as we grow up. For instance, 
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It isn’t w bugbear at all; it is just another chapter 
in the Great Adventure. It is your chance to pre- 
pare for a winning part in the biggest game of all 


if you never learned to read and write, how do you know 
but what you might be murdering in your own soul a 
great actor. a great- writer, a great thinker or a great 
preacher? If you never learned the usage of grammar 
and how to spell, how do you know but what you might 
be killing in yourself some great message, denying it to 
others beeause you wouldn’t know how to express it 
properly either by word of mouth or writing, losing its 
comfort and encouragement to a whole world? If you 
never learned anything about history, how do you know 
but what some principle, some big thing, that somebody- 
in the past bled and died for in order that it could be 
passed on to you and your children, might fail, after all, 
and be defeated because you didn’t know anything about 
it? If you never learned arithmetie, how do you know 
but what in your little self you would be burying the 
mind of a great financier, a great business success, an 
electrical wizard, an inventor, an engineer or some one of 
the other gifted people that depend on mathematics to 
develop the mathematical mind to its highest perfection? 

The same may be said of every single lesson until 
you graduate. It has some bearing on not only your 
present but your whole future and the future of all 
of us. Why, the motor-car, the airplane, the moving 
picture, the wireless, the radio, the telephone, the tele- 
graph—all the thousand and one wonderful things that 
give us the wonderful times we are living in today had 
a great, simple something back of them first. What do 
you think it was? Learning! Yes, sir, learning! Study- 
ing, and back of that teachers and schools. And back 
of the teachers and schools, mothers and fathers who 
were even willing to make big sacrifices to give their little 
ones an education. 


O YOU see how much it all means and how much is up 
to you and you alone. Because the one thing your 
teacher can’t do for you is to learn for you. She ean 
teach you for years and years, but if you don’t learn for 
yourself, her teaching cannot avail you. And it is the 
long line of children that have had to go to sehool and 
learn and who have learned more and more each genera- 
tion, that has brought us out of the caves, where we used 
to live like animals, into a splendid today. 

Then, there is another angle to the question, little 
brother. Just suppose you had a great gift to give. 
And suppose you had worked long and hard to give it. 
And suppose it was all ready and the ones it was in- 
tended for came and looked it over disdainfully and didn’t 
want to be bothered with it and wouldn’t use it and threw 
it away. You’d feel pretty badly about it, wouldn’t you? 
Yet that is just the way you are treating teacher and 
mother and dad and the rest of us, when you go to 
school reluctantly and only half try with your lessons 
and throw away the opportunities offered you. There 
is our big gift—EXdueation, awaiting you—the thing that 
ean be yours for the taking, the thing that will enable 
you to hold your head up and compete with and be equal 
to anybody on earth, when you are grown. All you have 
to do is to try. All you have to do is to pay attention and lis- 
ten and learn, just as you listen and learn when you are 
trying for the fine points of some game you love to play. 
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¥ t, often you don’t want to ac- 
eept our gift and you treat the 
training offered you earelessly. But 
if you were going to carve some won- 
derful, beautiful thing, you'd want to 
learn the names of the tools you ex- 
pected to use and then how to use 
them, before you dared to tackle the 
job, wouldn’t you? Well, carving a 
eareer for yoursel£ is about the big- 
gest, most beautiful thing you'll ever 
undertake, and it takes just so many 
years of patient learning how to use 
the proper tools and what names to 
eall them by before you can begin to 
compete with others wiser than you and maybe smarter 
if they have applied themselves to learning the ropes 
more diligently. : ; 

Lessons haven’t any business being such a bugbear, 
little brother, and neither has school. And they really 
aren’t. It is only that you think they are. You’d be 
surprised how easy and how much fun lessons ean be, 
if you just pay attention and get really interested and 
so understand. They are just like a fascinating game 
or a big puzzle, if you’d only look at it that way. And 
when you triumph over them, master them, it gives you 
a sense of satisfaction and power and pleasure, a fear- 
lessness about them, and what the grown folks eall a 
thrill, that you never come to know if you just skim 
through school without trying to make the most of it. 


H, I wish I could take you by your grubby little hands 

and make you see how important it all is! I wish 
I eould catch that vagrant, wandering, whimsieal little 
mind of yours and pin it down long enough to make it 
see all the wonders you could get from your school work 
if you only would. I think perhaps I’d show you the 
Big Regrets first, the big army of grown folks who are 
failures because they didn’t try to make the most of 
school and who loaf about being sorry for it all the rest 
of their lives. And then I’d show you, in every walk of 
life, folks amounting to something and secure in the 
precious sureness of what they are doing and why, be- 
eause they have studied and know, and the good habits 
formed in school have gone with them afterwards. Folks 
with bright, developed minds, thoroughly trained, wide- 
awake and interested in life and living because they 
studied and tried to be, folks who are still learning. Be- 
cause, you know, school, after all, is only a sort off first 
grade in, the bigger school of life. Did you ever think 
of that? Life, well-lived, is simply learning, learning, 
all the time. And so if you don’t learn in the first grade, 
you won’t learn much later on in the school of life. And 
if you hate school in the first grade, and don’t study 
right, presently you’ll hate life and miss the best in it, 
and nobody wants that to happen to you. 

So buckle down, little brother, and don’t go back to 
school this year with lagging steps. You’ve had your 
play now and your rest. Go back with your little mind 
made up to be a big mind and wade in seriously with 
heart and soul. You'll be surprised how easy it will 


come presently, and how much fun you'll get out of it » 


really. And if you'll only do your part to help those who 
are wanting so much to help you, you'll be astonished at 
how much else you are getting out of your school work 
besides. And later on, when the time comes to use the 
things you are just learning about now, you will see that 
what I say is true. School, that seems so hard .and 
bothersome now, school, that seems to interrupt such 
happy times, will then loom up to you the size it really 
is in your life, and you’ll be mighty glad you put your 
best into it, because what you got out of it was some- 
thing more than trouble, something finer than bother. 
something bigger than time, and something that nobody 
ean ever deprive you of as long as you live in this 
world. 
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Wayside Tales 


The second of a series of character sketches 
of real people—taken from life’s highways 


Anna 


The story of a woman who found beauty 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


Drawing by Thomas Fogarty 


HE came in from the barn,'a squat, 
square-built figure, mired from the work 
she had been doing and brushed a hand 
backward over her forehead. Hot, it 
was; and the work had been hard. 
Burying old Kitty—hard on Anna’s back 
and arms, and hard otherwise. Yet she 
had wanted to do it herself. A good sow, 
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Kitty had been; good from the time she started life, the 


cunningest little white pig that ever was. They gave it 
to her that time she had taken care of old Mis’ Straus. 
A good many days and nights—Anna had forgotten how 
many. But the old woman was hard to lift, mighty hard 
to do for; when she died her son had given Anna some 
money, and the pig. He needn’t have given her anything, 
either; it wasn’t with a thought of money she had 
worked, but because they were neighbors, and young Mis’ 
Straus was kind o’ weak after the last baby and not 
much of a hand at doing for sick folks, anyway. Anna 
had liked the pig, as she liked all young creatures; the 
little hungry white thing used to cuddle in her lap like a 
kitten—that was why she had named it so. Kitty—a 
good many dollars she had brought in, with twelve or 
fourteen babies every time, and always a good mother to 
them. But this time she had died. Well . . . It was 
a blow—there would be that much less money to pay on 
the farm each year, and that much less for company. 

Anna went to the sink and washed with the soap she 
had made herself—harsh soap, but it got the dirt off, and 
didn’t cost much of anything. There was a cake of pink, 
scented soap in her bedroom, but she only used that for 
her face on Sundays: Other times she washed in the 
kitchen—even on Saturday nights, when she got out the 
biggest tub and heated two kettles of water, winter and 
summer. Now she washed far up above her elbows, 
scrubbed her broken nails with a small scrubbing-brush, 
got the good soap and water all around her neck and up 
on her forehead, groped her way to the familiar place be- 
hind the door where the towel hung, and went into her 
bedroom to change her dress. The dirt-caked shoes she 
had left outside the door; couldn’t clean them today, 
couldn’t wear them into the kitchen. 


HE sat down in the chair by the window ; ’twasn’t time 

to get supper. Funny, how bad you could feel when 
an animal died. Herfather, now .. . that was a long 
time ago, but his going had been a relief. Never sober; 
likely to knock you about. Brought dirt in the house— 
and dirt, even then, was repugnant to Anna. Towards 
the end, she had had to take care of him—there wasn’t 
anybody else to do it. Her first experience with illness, 
for she could not remember her mother; an illness that 
woke you up in the night, that took all your strength 
when the spells were on him. The town buried him; and 
Anna, sixteen, went to live with the Millers to work for 
her board. Mis’ Miller had never been able to keep a 
girl. Anna stayed there four years. Four years, working 
for her board. Seemed like wealth, when Mis’ Ruddock 
gave her two dollars a week. And Mis’ Ruddock was 
kind; taught her to cook—for at the Millers’ she hadn't 
cooked, but had done the floors, and helped with the stock, 
and looked after the milk and at haying time done her 
full share with the men. 
kind; when the work was out of the way she would sit 
and knit; she taught Anna how to crochet. Hight years 
there; then the house had been sold, and Mis’ Ruddock 
had gone away to live with her married daughter. After 
that, the Wings’. Children in the house, folks laughing, 
plenty to eat; a good place. Anna had bloomed there; 
the young girlhood she had missed came to her, tran- 
siently, timidly. She remembered the new dress she, had 
bought the time Mis’ Wing took her to town—bright pink, 
and Mis’ Wing helped her to make it. There was a 
feller who delivered the groceries; he was fond of -his 
joke. Once he asked her to walk out with him, but Mis’ 
Wing had objected—and it was a good place. Only, 
somehow, she was glad to go to the Trippes when they 
asked her. Mis’ Wing had been mad; said they would 
work her to death. Well—it hadn’t been easy, but they 
paid well. A big farm; early and late there was plenty 
to do, but plenty to do with—they bought the best, kept 
a hired man all winter. Anna liked it all—the big, clean 
rooms, family gatherings at Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
with praise for her cooking; in summer the harvest 
crowds, abundance of food shundantly eaten. 


The hired man—Henry “Volf, his name was. He came 


But Mis’ Ruddock was old, and. 


with the harvest- 
ers, nobody knew 
from where, and 
stayed on. Just 
one of the rest of 
them, he was to 
Anna at first; 
just one of those 
she washed for 
and cooked for. 
Until that day he 
brought in the 
wood for her and 
gave her a look, 
She hadn’t 
thanked him; 
seemed strange, 
to have a man do 
that — woman’s 
work. She caught 
his eyes on her 
once or twice, 
after that; and 
one night when 
she was coming 
home from 
church, cutting 
across the fields 
so’s to get back in 
time to set her 
bread, he joined 
her. Came out of 
the darkness, 
walked back with 
her, without say- 
ing a word, either 
of them; and 
after that night it 
was a_ regular 
thing for him to 
do. “Keeping company’”—that’s what folks called it; 
not at once did it come to Anna that she was keeping 
company, but when it did she knew what it meant. She 
bought some things for herself—good muslin, all bleached, 
which she made up into garments; yards of crocheting; 
stuff for a dress or two, a pair of lace curtains. Things; 
symbols. And then—next harvest-time, when the harvest- 
ers went, Henry Wolf had gone, too. Said nothing; just 
—gone. 


Bt the things remained, and the thoughts they had 
started remained with Anna. Things of your own. 
Things you saved for, and bought, and—had. Posses- 
sions. A big thought, that—to own things, to save for 
them and buy them. And they meant something else. 
What those other women had, the women she had worked 
for. A place in the world. A home. A: house that was 
yours, your own land, live things coming on and needing 
you. Planting your own seeds. Harvest—if a good one, 
your triumph; if poor, then no less your own, for it 
mattered. That was it, to have things that mattered, 
mattered intensely to yourself, not just because you were 
working for folks and did your work well or not well. 
She saved. After a time they noticed how she saved, 
joked her about it in a kindly way. But just the same, 
she saved. Saved, and sewed and crocheted. More square 
she became with the years, more broken her nails became ; 
her hair faded. But she saved; and at last there came 
a day when she signed a paper, and went to the place 
that was hers. In the spring, when the ground was 
ready for her toil; to an empty house, which that toil 
gradually filled. To a sense of being an intrinsic part of 
life— though she could not have phrased it so—instead of 
a mere accessory. <A cat, and kittens; baby chicks warm 
behind the kitchen stove; the first calf; seeds forcing 
their way along the furrows her own labor had ploughed 
and made soft. The garden, where flowers and edibles 
grew together, in orderly disorder. Things bordered with 
nice crocheted trimming; a parlor. Plants on the window- 
sill; wood piled for winter—hers, all hers. School chil- 
dren who stopped for her cookies; being called in when a 
neighbor was sick or dying—life, rich life . . . 
Well—most time to get supper Poor old Kitty 
She looked out of the window—something was 
there, in the road. Broken down. likely—those tourist 
folks. that went spinning along the highway, quite often 
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And all the while there was life—Spring following Winter —honest work 


broke down, it seemed. A: man in a long coat was com- 
ing to the kitchen door. She went to meet him. Water— 
she got it for him, then went to the road to look on. The 
folks in the car had got out; the women were standing on 
the dusty roadside, the second man was stooping over the 
raised hood of the car. Those women—Anna could tell 
they were dainty—trich, doubtless, for they wore delicate 
silk coats over their other clothes, silk—good enough for 
Sundays. The younger one had short hair, that curled 
prettily under a gay little hat; the taller one had a soft 
veil raised back from hers. It was the tall one who 
turned and smiled at Anna. 

The man who had been stooping over the motor looked 


at her, too. “Have you a telephone?” he asked. 
Anna shook her head. “But there’s one at the next 
place. “Tain’t more’n half a mile beyond.” 


“Lord! In this heat!’ said the man. “Well, there’s 
nothing else for it! Come along?” he asked of the other; 
and together the two men set off down the road. 

“You’d better come in,” said Anna to the women. 

“Oh, that’s good of you—if we won’t be in the way!” 
The young girl looked doubtful, but they both followed 
Anna into the house. She opened the door to the parlor, 
drew up the shades—parlors were for such as_ these, 
they’d appreciate them. How sweet those women smelled 

- . How soft and fine their clothes were .. . 

“T’ll make you some coffee,” said Anna. “It'll be ready 
by the time the others get back.” 


HE went back to the kitchen—nice, to have folks stop 

by, the day old Kitty died. Coffee—oh, she knew how 
to make coffee! Had to fix up the fire a little . .. busy 
- . . talking in the next room—maybe admiring her 
parlor A word now and then meaningless . . 
Then a sentence, in the girl’s high, sweet voice. 

“But just look—look at the stuff in here. The colors— 
and all shut up tight! Hideous! How do they stand it!” 

“Wush, dear! She might hear you!” 

“Do her good if she did! Oh—the lives they live! No 
beauty—nothing! Think, think of life without beauty! 
How—do—they stand it!” 

Beauty ... . Anna stopped for a moment, then 
clattered a pan. .. . 

“Thank you! The best coffee I ever drank ;” the man 
said, when he had offered her (Continucd on page 43) 
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For its Beauty — 
your skin needs quick, simple cleansing 


You probably realize that thorough daily 
cleansing of your skin is an important contribu- 
tion to its beauty. 


This is right. Indeed, daily cleansing is the 
very most important requirement for skin 
beauty. 


But do not complicate the cleansing process 
—you will find the simplest method to be 
best. 


Cleansing should not be allowed to make 
your skin more sensitive and tender than it 
already is. Remember that this thin covering 


of your face must resist sun, wind, dust and all 
the other damaging influences of everyday life 
—it needs all the help it can get. 


advice.” 


Wrapped in fresh new blue and 
white. Of just the right size for slim 
feminine hands. 


garments which have faded or shrunk! 
never to have any trouble. 


“Well, Mr. Dixon, harsh soap is probabl 
cause of fading and shrinking. 
all my laundry work is done with either Ivory Soap or 
Ivory Flakes. 
your customers?” 


Mr. Dixon’s troubles will be fewer from now on. 


Uest IVORY 


What a welcome this dainty new cake 
of soap is receiving everywhere! 


Pure, mild and gentle for the most 
sensitive skin. 


Creamy white, as Ivory always is. 


Guest Ivory will acquit itself becom- 
ingly on your washstand. 


As fine as soap can be. 
cents is Guest Ivory’s modest price. 


While the cleansing process should, therefore, 
be thorough, it should also be brief and simple 
in order to be safe. 


Daily washing with Ivory Soap and warm 
water, in a perfectly common-sense way, fol- 
lowed by rinsing and a final dash of cold water 
to close the pores and bring the blood coursing 
to the surface, provides exactly this kind of 
thorough, yet safe,simple and pleasant cleansing. 
The film of oil and dust or powder disappears 
easily and quickly. Your skin is enlivened and 
refreshed. You have done everything nec- 
essaty to give it the charm of softness and the 
ability to resist the attacks of another day. 


We invite you to choose Ivory Soap because 
Ivory is pure, and. purity is of first importance. 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE IT FLOATS 


THESE are minus signs, indicating losses 
of money and business goodwill— Mr. 
Dixon, head of a big department store, is 
explaining to Mrs. Jollyco: 


“We lose hundreds of dollars a year, 
Mrs. Jollyco, because our customers 
demand exchanges or refunds for delicate 
Yet you seem 
I would appreciate your 


the chief 
I have no trouble because 


Why not have your clerks suggest this to 


Yet five 


Woman’s World 


Because it is pure, Ivory is naturally mild 
and gentle—safe for the most sensitive skin. 


A soap that keeps its promises 


The promises made to you by Ivory are very 
specific—safe-cleansing, gentle stimulation, and 
freedom from irritation of any kind. 


It would be easy for us to add to Ivory such 
‘materials as artificial coloring matter or medi- 
cines; but such materials cannot improve the 
cleansing qualities of any soap, and would 
lower the Ivory standard of purity. 


Ivory has a standing such as probably no 
other soap has ever enjoyed, and for one rea- 
son—lIvory keeps its promises absolutely. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IT’S been a long time since anyone has heard about our 
tricky neighbor, Mrs. Prowl. 

Sh! Look. 

Arrested! Yes, for taking the Ivory Soap from Teewee 
Jollyco’s bathtub and substituting a harsh soap in its place! 

The wise Judge sentenced her to solitary confinement and 
a daily bath with the same harsh soap. And now, dear — 
reader, poor Mrs, Prowl is pleading for Ivory! Shall she 
have it ? 


Copyright 1° 3, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


for September, 1928 
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A Bit of Jade 


By 
MADELEINE SHARPS BUCHANAN, 


Illustration by Frederick Dorr Steele 


This is the first of a series of six brilliant stories of mystery 
and adventure in which Joan Scarlett, a young woman of brains 
as well as beauty, employs her unusual talents in the solution of 
mysteries which have baffled the keenest minds on a metro- 
politan detective force. There are thrills aplenty, with cool- 
headed courage and quick thinking that set the nerves atingle. 
A story by Madeleine Sharps Buchanan is always a rare treat 
and in this series she has added new lustre to her name.—The 
Editors. 


ESLY SCARLETT had been for many years at the 
top of his profession at headquarters. He had been 
employed for some time past upon only the most difficult, 
the most baffling problems. 

He had grown old in the game, having started as office 
boy for the inspector, long since dead, who had taken the 
wide-eyed youngster with him upon several of his cases. 

It was natural that Wesly Searlett, with his grasping, 

brilliant brain, should have had a child like Joan, who at twenty-three sat 

entranced while her clever father went into minute detail regarding his 
methods, the rules of the world-old game of pursuit and capture, the tricks 
employed by quarry and hunter. 

’ Her father laughed at pretty Joan when she announced that she would 

some day take his place at headquarters. Joan was too plainly born for 


romance and love, for kisses and marriage. 


But these things she put up her pretty pert nose about and dreamed 
of a career. In his own mind Scarlett was amazed at the aptitude Joan 
showed for the business. Realizing this predilection, as the years went 
on, he dwelt more upon the dangers he encountered and less upon the 


successes and fame he had won. 


But Joan, understanding, only laughed. Her chance, she felt sure, 


would come. 


“And as is the way with chances usually, hers arrived upon the very 


hour and day when least expected. 


Wesly Searlett was recovering from a bad attack of the “flu” when, 
one sunny afternoon in early fall, Clyde Morris, a rising young detective 


at headquarters, called to see him in evident haste. 


Joan let; him in and the light that flashed into the young man’s eyes 


at sight of her told his story on the instant. 


But Joan was not interested in any light save that of fame, and shut 
her own eyes obstinately to a devotion she had known all about for years. 


oF OW is your father, Joan?” asked young Morris 
eagerly. “Able to get about? To take a short trip? 
To go out on a case?” 

“My goodness, no!’ said Joan indignantly. “Have you 
any idea how ill he is? He can’t, go out for weeks, the 
doctors say, and I say, too.” 

“T guess that’s final,” grinned Morris. “But this is so 
big the chief says your dad has got to take it. It is just 
a streak of bad luck that he can’t get out.” 

“What is it? Tell me before we go to him, Clyde,” 
begged the girl with sudden excitement. Before she had 
her reply her stubborn brain was made up that she would 
go in her father’s place. One’s chance does not always 
come up and smile in one’s face; there are times when it 
flashes past and one has to be quick enough and nervy 
enough to reach out and grab it. > 

Joan grabbed. And held fast. 

“Why, it’s the biggest thing that’s happened in ages,” 
replied Morris. “Old Thomas Dewitt found dead in his 
drawing room in his Adirondack bungalow this morning. 
He had just received a few guests last night and they are 
all there now. About six of them. Rotten thing. House 
is rather an elaborate bungalow, for you know old Dewitt 
had barrels of coin, and it was locked securely this 
morning. Keys to the front door and side doors found 
in the old man’s pockets. He never trusted the servants. 
Locked up himself every night.” 

“Flow was he killed?” asked Joan, her cheeks pink. 

“Shot. Through the brain. Must have been looking 
right at his murderer. They found him fallen forward 
on the rug before the victrola. Your father would delight 
in this case, Joan. Dewitt had a broken victrola record 
in his hands when they found him.” 

“What?” 

“Yes. Was going to put it away or play it, I reckon. 
Anyway he fell on it and several pieces were taken out 
of his grasp.” 

“What kind of a record?’ asked Joan. “What was it, 
I mean?” 

“Some of that Hawaiian stuff, I believe. I haven’t all 
the details yet.” 

“Now I wonder if that was a coincidence,’ mused 
Joan. “That record in his hands, I mean. And of course 
the thing was done by someone in the house,” 


“Yes,” agreed Morris, “we are working on that. The 
house was locked and it stands on an island miles from 
anywhere. None of the boats were touched, though if it 
were not for the locked doors and windows the criminal 
might have come in a boat and gone away again, I sup- 
pose; but where to would be a question.” 

“Might Dewitt have killed himself?” 

“That old millionaire? Nix. He was building a place 
in Florida, getting ready to live, the old grouch, at 
seventy. Strong as an ox, and healthy. Anyhow he was 
shot through the brain and no pistol was found. He 
couldn’t have shot himself, wound and flesh prove, and 
the shot was fired from a distance of six feet, the sur- 
geons say.” : 

“Oh, lovely!” cried Joan, clasping her hands. ‘‘What 
a beautiful blood-curdling case! Father will have a fit 
if he can’t go, but he can’t; there is no more to be said 
about that. If he will let me, Clyde, I shall go with you 
in his place. I’ve never gone on one of his cases, you 
know, though I’ve begged and pleaded and raved to go. 
Now is my chance. I can do almost the work my father 
would do, I am sure of it.” 

“You, Joan!” Morris flushed delightedly. “That 
would be great. I’m going at once. There is no time to 
lose. Can you leave your father in Nora’s care?” 

“Surely I.can, she is devoted to him,” nodded Joan. 
“Now before we break this to father, Clyde, tell me the 
whole thing. All the facts headquarters have, I mean, 
not newspaper stuff.” 


OUNG Morris sat down on the edge of the couch. 
He was as keen as Joan to start on the hunt. 

“Well, the whole house party—everybody in the house, 
that is—heard that shot,” he began obediently. ‘‘They 
all piled out. It was a kimona and dressing gown parade. 
The house party is composed of Mr. and Mrs. Forsythe, 
cousins of the old man; Archer Ford, the lawyer; Miss 
Whitney, the Forsythe’s aunt; Dick Hampton, the play- 
wright whom the old man had taken a great fancy to, 
and Willing Baird, Dewitt’s friend of many years, a man 
of sixty some. Then there is the secretary, Miles, the 
Jap valet, Aoki, the cook and the chambermaid. They 
live simply, back to nature up there, and they do say it 
is an exquisite spot and rich in hunting and fishing. 
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The Startling Adventures of Joan Scarlett, the Mystery Girl 
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Beside the huge chair out of which the body had fallen Joan paused, staring down 
at the_bits of broken record on the floor. She examined them carefully 


Well, to travel along, all these people piled out when the 
shot, was heard, and—get this, Joan—every one of them 
was accounted for! ‘They were all there. Slick, wasn’t 
it? And a trifle creepy.” 

“Then the murderer was one of them!” said Joan. 

“Yes. The crime hadn’t been committed five minutes— 
certainly not more—when they found him. All their 
stories agree as to that.” 

“And the house locked?” 

“Tight as a drum.” 

“Might have been an accomplice inside, of course. 
Locked a door after the murderer.” 

“Might. But where did the criminal get to? Forsythe 
and Miles and Baird beat it straight to the landings and 
searched the island, it’s a little place, you know. It was 
a bright, quiet moonlight night and there wasn’t a thing 
to be seen or heard on land or water. Too quick work 
for that, I’m thinking. It is my opinion the murderer 
is in the house. Was and is yet.” 

“Mine, too,” nodded Joan. ‘And he or she clever 
enough to mix with the rest when they all ran out. 
There must have been a certain lapse of time, a certain 
delay. There always is. If father will only let me go!” 

“Oh, and there was something else. It struck me 
rather queer,” added Morris as they turned to the stairs. 
“Tt is a little thing but might solve the case. In the 
palm of the old man’s left hand was a small green thing, 
a trinket, a bit of jade.” 

“Jade!” Joan turned and flung her companion an 
amazed glance. “A bit of jade and a broken Hawaiian 
record! I shall just adore working this out.” 

It was not hard for Joan to persuade her father, who 
fully realized his own condition, to permit her to go with 
Morris to the summer home of the murdered millionaire. 

Her heart pounded as, armed with every detail of the 
ease which her clever father could draw from Morris and 
filled with his expert advice, she set out with her com- 
panion for the mountains. 

As the train sped along through the golden autumn 
afternoon, Joan turned and twisted the problem over and 
over in. her mind, checking and rechecéking each minute 
detail. 

Dewitt had dined with his guests, had walked with 
them about the little island, laid out in rustie grounds 
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as it was, had said good night to them at midnight and 
remained downstairs to lock up and read a bit, as he had 
told Mrs. Forsythe. Everyone had retired and it had 
been not quite three o’clock when the shot had roused 
them. That was all. Morris had told Joan the rest. 
There had been no reason to suspect any of the house 
party, as all were present, down to the servants, and all 
seemed shocked and rather panie stricken by the sudden 
crime. 

In after years Joan Searlett looked back on that first 
case and smiled. She had gone into it in such fear and 
trembling, filled with such young, warm enthusiasm, such 
a determination to succeed! She had to succeed. There 
was father and there was Clyde and there, too, was the 
chief, who always treated her as a child who rather 
amused him. 


YHE simply had to make good, because she had chosen 
her life’s work. With her auburn hair and wide gray 
eyes, her sweet mouth and dainty build, Joan was about 
the last person in the world one would pick for a detector 
of crime, which was possibly one reason why her efforts 
were from the first crowned with most unusual success. 
The drive through the mountain roads from the station 
was beautiful and Joan enjoyed every moment of it. The 
weather was mild and the woodlands turning brown and 
gold. They were met at the lake’s edge by one of the 
detectives in the Dewitt launch, an exquisite little toy. 
The man, Mason, expressed surprise at sight of Joan and 
the girl fancied he was a little disgusted. 

She set her pretty mouth firmly and the determination 
to succeed grew strong within her. 

“Why should they look down on a 
girl's work?” she asked herself an- 
grily. .“‘A woman’s intuition is truer ‘ 
than a man’s, often and often.” 

“Don’t judge me until this case is 
solved, Mason,” she told the detective 
quietly. “Remember, I have had a ~ 
good teacher.” 

“Yes, Joan will be a second Wesly 
Searlett some day,” said Morris, gaz- 
ing at the slight exquisite figure of the 
girl admiringly. It was, however, 
quite. obvious that he had no more 
desire than her father to see her a 
famous detective—or any other kind 
of detective for that matter. 


HE bungalow of the wealthy and 
T ae Thomas Dewitt lay 
sprawled like some lazy little animal 
in the middle of a tiny island, sur- 
rounded by exquisite rustic gardens 
upon which much money and time had 
been expended. Joan gave a quick ex- 
clamation of delight as the launch 
brought them closer. Her keen young 
eyes roved over the open country about 
her, saw what a distance the fleeing 
criminal would have had to go in bril- 
liant moonlight in either direction, if 
indeed there had been an accomplice 
in the house and he had gotten away 
in that fashion. In her soul Joan 
agreed with the police that the mur- 
derer was still in the bungalow. 

The law had evidently taken charge, 
for they were met, recognized and 
questioned several times before they 
got into the hall. Every man re- 
garded Joan with polite disappoint- 
ment and a tinge of amused contempt. 
And her cheeks grew warmer, while 
she felt her temper rising. 

“It was father they wanted, of 
course,” she told herself while she and 
Morris stood on the step chatting with Bruner, the man 
in charge. ‘How do they know what I can do? I have 
not studied and longed and listened and worked out prob- 
lems all my life for nothing.” 

While she listened to Bruner’s concise statement of 
the case, Joan’s eyes, never idle, roved about beneath the 
windows of the room they were told was the drawing 
room. It was simply idle curiosity which made her look 
closely at those windows and the ground beneath them. 
But even that is sometimes rewarded. And fate gave 
Joan her first touch of sueccess. In the grass beneath 
those windows something small glittered. Joan walked 
deliberately over to it. Stooping she lifted the object in 
her hands, and’ a flush crept into her cheeks. With a 
quick gesture she slipped her find into her handbag and 
rejoined the men who were watching her curiously. 

“Find something, Joan?” asked Morris. 

“Yes, but it may not be of much importance,” she 
smiled. . 

“We've been over all the ground pretty thoroughly,” 
said Bruner, with a superior smile, and led the way to 
the drawing room. 

Nothing had been touched there, although, of course, 
the body had been removed to the bedroom upstairs, and 
the enterprising medical examiner had already held an 
inquest. 

Joan—although in later eases she avoided sceing the 
bodies of the vietims as often as possible—asked to be 
taken to view Dewitt at once before she went over the 
ground or met the members of the house party. Morris 
went with her to the bedroom, 
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VERY woman at some time or other 

in her married life feels that it is 

impossible to go on, that separation from 
her husband is inevitable— 

Feels, perhaps, that his ways are not 
her ways; that her attempts to help him 
are neither appreciated nor understood 
and that she is being beaten down and 
suffocated by the four walls of her home. 

It is of this dangerous age, this point 
in life’s mid-channel where the swiftly 
moving current takes its greatest toll, 
that Mrs. Delano has written in words 
of flaming fire the story of Anne Denison 
who through her misguided ambitions 
and lack of understanding brought a 
decade of suffering into her own and her 
husband’s life but who from the depths 
of her despair is given a glimpse of the 
great sequence of rightness in all things 
—a rightness whose very root and es- 


Dewitt had been a man of great height and strength. 

Joan ‘stood in the luxurious room looking down on the 
rugged old face, the firm, serene lips; and presently she 
lifted the linen that lay across the hole in the forehead 
where the bullet had entered. 
“ Staring at it with Morris watching her, Joan shook 
her head, her lips pursed. She bent over and carefully 
examined the wound, the man’s eyes, lifted the lids, 
peered at his lips, his hands, his nails, the color coming 
and going in her faee. She slipped the lens with the aid 
of which she had made her careful silent examination, 
into her handbag, and turned to Morris with a smile. 

“Clyde, do the police really believe that this man died 
from that bullet wound in his head?” she asked. 4 

“Why, certainly. The surgeons—” 

Joan made a quick, disgusted little gesture. “TI don’t 
care what the surgeons say. My father would tell you 
what I do. Mr. Dewitt never died from this bullet which 
entered here. He was a dead man when it was fired.” 

“Joan—good heavens!” Morris was horrified. 

“Listen, Clyde. The wound shows that he must have 
been sitting facing his murderer. His head was not bent 
forward, or else the bullet would have entered just here,” 
Joan touched the forehead lightly. “No, the bullet was 
fired from a distance of six feet—yes, I grant you that. 
Well, Mr. Dewitt’s head was tilted backward and most 
unnaturally; the wound shows that; the course of the 
bullet they removed must have shown it. Clyde, he was 
propped in that position by the murderer! And that 
after his death. See how placid he looks. Not one dis- 
tortion of the features, Even almost a smile. And you 
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try to tell me he sat facing his murderer, saw him coming 
with levelled pistol—must have seen him if the story you 
told me is true—and yet sat ‘smiling, almost, to receive 
his death! This man who looks every inch a fighter to 
a finish, whom everyone knew to be stubborn and difficult 
to get on with, suspicious of everyone—so suspicious that 
he locked his house the last thing at night himself and 
kept the keys in his pockets! That argues a danger 
feared from outside, or just an abnormal distrust of all 
the earth. Yet his death came from inside this timé 
and from a source he did not fear.” 

Morris’ face was quite white. “Joan, you cannot mean 
that he was killed by some other means and then cold- 
bloodedly set up in a position to receive this wound!” 
he cried. “How frightful! I can searcely believe that. 
But I do see the sense of the thing and it is exactly the 
way your father would argue.” 

“Of course it is,” said Joan with a smile. “Now, I 
do think that at the time of his real death—before this 
shot was fired—he clutched in his hand that bit of jade 
you told me about. I am going to work along on that 
theory anyhow. And he was playing or putting away 
that Hawaiian record or else it was placed there by—” 
Joan stopped and her smile grew broader. “My goodness, 
L think that must be it!” she nodded. “Of all the dia- 
bolical cleverness! I do think, Clyde, that Mr. Dewitt 
died of some subtle poison—a toxie agent of some sort. 
Of course, after the house party heard that shot and 
eame rushing in to find him like this, the police never 
looked for any other cause of death. Which! is what the 
eriminal hoped for.” 


sence are the inseparable trinity, God, 


The growth of this faith with its vital, 
healing force on a human life is de- 
scribed in one of the most beautiful and 
most powerful pieces of writing in con- 
temporary literature and leads inevi- 
tably to the majestic climax wherein 
that which was broken is mended and 
another family is brought into align- 
ment with the divine plan. 

“The Fining Pot” is the living, puls- 
ing story of a soul, erring, misguided 
and defeated by the weaknesses to which 
all flesh is heir, yet emerging scarred 
but triumphant through the foree of the 
faith that may be made the possession 


thinking woman and man 
should read Edith Barnard Delano’s 
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“Why all that elaborate bluff?” puzzled Morris. 
was murdered just the same.” 

“Yes,” smiled Joan, “but I think you will see that 
when we begin our investigation suspicion will point very 
strongly to someone in the house at this moment. But, 
my dear boy, it will not be the criminal, depend upon 
that !” 


“He 


S JOAN spoke Bruner stepped into the room. 
“We've found the revolver that did the trick,” he 
told them with a satisfied smirk. “Looks bad for a gentle- 
man who is staying here.. Bullet was a thirty-two ball 
used with a small pistol. We found the pistol in this 
chap’s bureau drawer. Only one shot fired, too.” 

“Rather unlikely, isn’t that?” asked Joan with a curl 
of her lip. “Considering the clever way in which the 
criminal has managed things so far that looks rather 
erude to me. And, anyhow, it’s a horribly old trick and 
one of the easiest to pull.” 

“Yes, but—’ began Bruner. 

“T must beg, Mr. Bruner, in my father’s name, that 
you perform an autopsy upon Mr. Dewitt’s body,” said 
Joan earnestly. “A chemical analysis will show, I am 
sure, that he died of some sort of subtle poison. That 
bullet never caused his death. He was a dead man when 
it was fired.” 

As Bruner stood staring in utter amazement Joan 
went on swiftly. 

‘Did you see the body before they lifted it?” 

“Yes, but, Miss Searlett—” 

“You know a death grip, Bruner, when you see it?’ 

“Great heavens, I ought to!” 

“Well, then, which did you have the 
greater trouble releasing from Mr. 
Dewitt’s grasp when you lifted him, 
the Victrola record or the bit of jade?” 

“Oh, the record was just under 
his fingers. It was all broken where 
he fell on it and came away easily. 
His left hand was shut on that jade 
thing like a bulldog’s teeth. We hada 
time of it getting it away from him.” 

Joan flashed a triumphant glance 
at Morris. 

“What is the jade thing, Bruner? 
May I see that and the record?’ 

“Why, sure, but—” 

“And another thing. Don’t spend 
time hunting out who hated Mr. De- 
witt. I hear there were a lot. Try to 
find out who had a grudge against the 
man who owned that pistol you spoke 
of. When you have found out, he or 
she is our game.” 

Bruner thrust his hands deep in 
his trousers pockets. His small keen 
eyes twinkled. 

“By George, Miss Scarlett, you go 
to work just like your dad!” he 
granted her admiringly. “I’m darn 
glad you’re here. Ill see what I can 
do about that autopsy and you bet Til 
work along any line you suggest. But 
what in the world makes you think—” 

“There is a faint odor of peach 
blossoms about the lips,” said Joan 
with a wave of her hand toward the 
dead man, “that makes me think of 
hydrocyanie acid. And there are so 
many other reasons I cannot tell you 
now. But this is a great ease, Bruner. 
Don’t think to solve it at once. You 
won't arrest this criminal by finding 
the used pistol in his bureau drawer 
all ready for you.” 

Bruner still looked dazed and also 
slightly sheepish. 

“T’ll show you the jade and the record if you care to 
come to the drawing room,” he told Joan. “They’ve got 
Mr. Hampton, the guy with the gun, under watch in his 
room.” 

nent he the man Mr. Dewitt had grown so fond 
of ? 

a eDae 

“Ah!” Joan smiled strangely and then, “What does 
Mr. Hampton say?” 

“Just says it is his pistol all right. Seems knocked in 
a heap. Says he liked the old man and never had*a 
thing against him.” 

“T’ve no doubt he tells you the absolute truth,” nodded 
Joan. “Anyway, I’m not a bit interested in Mr. Hamp- 
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ELL, gee whiz, an autopsy!” marvelled Bruner 

looking back into the room they were leaving. 
The drawing room was exactly as it had been when the 
body was removed. It had waited so for the famous 
Wesly Searlett to take the case. As the three entered, 
the detective in charge went quietly out, but the amused 
contempt had faded. from Bruner’s manner as he showed 
Joan about, explaining positions, details, offering sug? 
gestions. 

Clyde Morris, who had not yet attained the position at 
headquarters which he later gained, leaned in the door- 
way watching the two, his face warm with admiration 
for the clever girl he loved. 

Beside the huge chair out of which the body had fallem 
Joan paused, staring down at (Continued on page 39) 
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STHER, here’s a good one!”’ There was 
an obvious delight—a placid satisfaction 
in Enoch Myers’ voice as he addressed 
his wife; and a joyous glint of discovery 
lit up his voice and animated his erst- 
while stolid features. This enthusiasm, 
however, failed to find reflection in 
Esther Myers, his wife, a tired woman 

of forty-five years who was curved above the kitchen 

stove, 

“Is it?” a plaintive dis-interest was manifest. Esther 
Myers stirred the peppered contents of a black iron pot 
mechanically. In a minute he would read it. He always 
did! If he didn’t it would be the first time in twenty-five 
years. Then he would cut it out of the paper very eare- 
fully with lvis pen-knife and ask her for a speck of the 
hot potato with which to paste it in his little paper 
memorandum book which was now almost full. 

Esther Myers knew the contents of the rhyme which 
her husband would read even before she heard it. It 
would be something about accepting things just as they 
came and complacently relegating the responsibility to 
something unknown. For this was Enoch Myers’ attitude 
towards life; an attitude which had, to Esther’s: belief, 
resulted in a long list of preventable misfortunes. There 
had been many things ;—unfruitful crops when irrigation 
would haye tempered the natural, dry heat; creeks which 
could Iffive been widened out to prevent the devastating 
overflows; fruit trees gone barren for lack of pruning; 
eattle, lean and half-starved because a straggling pasture 
land did not provide enough grass; and nine children 
born of a frail, tired woman, who had nothing to give 
them when they came but love. She roused herself from 
these reflections to the sound of her husband's voice. 

Enoch was droning out the words of the rhyme nodding 
his head affirmatively to the measure of it. 

“Whatsoever wind doth blow 

About my heart, I am glad to know 

That, be it east or be it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best.” 
“That's a good one, ain’t it, Esther? That’s about the 
best one I’ve got—don’t you think so?” He was cutting 
it out now. 

Esther Myers felt a sudden sickening nausea take 
possession of her. On the instant she went bitter with 
the pent up remonstrances of years. To avoid speaking 
she went to the door and threw it open so that she 
might look out the trail. All about her the outlook was 
dreary. Above the hill-tops spread a hard blue twilight 
sky, while at their feet twisted the whitening shallows of 
the big creek. Dark belts of pine wound round and 
round and as she watched there sounded out of the 
stillness a night-hawk’s sullen plunge. It was the hour 
of dew-fall and wreaths of white mountain fog wafted 
like pale, shapeless ghosts about the hills. At the end 
of the Turkey-foot trail there flickered a light and Esther 
knew that her oldest girl, Emmy, had hung the lantern 
on the porch of her house so that the mother might know 
that all was well with them. Up towards the north was 
the farm of Jud, the oldest boy who was keeping his 
brother Benjamin with him. Far away towards the east 
lay the city where Millie worked all day in a shop so 
that she might exist and still send her mother a dollar 
bill each week. 

There were five children yet at home and looking ahead 
for them the mother saw nothing but the toil and drud- 
gery and poverty that had been the lot of the oldest four. 
And Thomas was so smart!- Everybody said . . . his 
book-learnin’ was amazin’ . . . and he did want to 
g® to agricultural college so bad! He had saved ever 
since he was a little shavyer—doin’ chores for neighbors, 
pickin’ berries in the summer and such, but his pa 
had had to use the boy’s money last year to pay the 
taxes and now Thomas didn’t even have a start) towards 
his goal. 


cies there was Mary who could sew so clever and 
. who had her heart set on takin’ lessons by mail; and 
Jimmy who could build most anything with saw and hat- 
chet— what might not be his achievements with training 
and a full set of carpenter’s tools? The two littlest chil- 
dren were yet too small to show decided leanings but it 
would be the same with them anyhow. ‘There was no 
money—no chance! Hsther Myers dropped her eyes to the 
broad unsightly burdock which had been allowed to usurp 
the place of colorful flowers in her little front yard and 
her soul cried out in sharply released protest against the 
unloveliness of her life. 


Then he turned to David and placed an awkward hand on his old friend’s arm 


There was just one hope for them; just one oppor- 
tunity to get away from an existence of successive defeats 
such as the mother had experienced—and Enoch Myers, 
characteristically, was, holding himself immovably to one 
side, letting things take their course, irrespective of 
effort! from him. 

For a woman there is always one high light in mar- 
riage. This may be one of several things; a home, finan- 
cial success, supreme love for her mate, motherhood. All 
of these perhaps are grounded in her being but one 
stands paramount, and when there is conflict there is 
suffering through which each individual problem is either 
solved or else there occurs one of those cataclysmic epi- 
sodes which either destroy the marriage or establish it 
upon a more secure footing. Esther Myers faced such 
an episode 


HE projected railroad through the mountains was the 

immediate cause of the struggle. Until rumors of this 
plan had become founded in fact Esther had given it no 
thought, but when it was known, not only that a railroad 
was to be built through that section of the mountains, 
but that there were but two routes over which it could 
pass, then the mother began to think and toe question the 
wife. The trains must either wind through Enoch Myers’ 
farm, or go around the other side and pass through the 
land of David Barnaby. 

When Jsther had first broached the subject to her 
husband, he had settled back comfortably in his chair and 
bade her let things take their course, explaining, as he 
had so often done before, that if the railway was meant 
to be put through their place it would be! If not— 
well, it wouldn’t be, that was all. 

It was then that Esther began to think and later to 
question and to feel a certain distaste for Enoch and his 
rhymes and his complaceney, and to wonder if the term 
“easy-goin’’”’ with which he was described about the 
country-side, did not hold something of ridicule and econ- 
tempt. Her discussions with him were vein and often- 
times maddening because of the unruffled manner in which 
he treated them. 

Esther was not skilled in argument, had never em- 


ployed it and she wondered now why she never had. 
Surely there had been provoecation—plenty of it. She 
mentally reviewed the list again, adding to it more items 
of neglectful improvidence as her brain became accus- 
tomed to the unusual trend of thought. She had been 
blinded, she decided, by love. For Esther had loved 
Enoch. Her husband in his early young manhood had 
been of that chivalrous deferential type given to the 
emotionality which is so quick to touch the heart of- 
woman. There had undoubtedly been possibilities in 
Enoch but something or other had happened to them, 
He was still a dreamer—‘easy-goin’.” 

“Hsther, Oh, Esther!” He was ealling her. 
wornan re-entered the house. 

“What you want, Enoch? It’s awful foggy out tonight. 
Think you better take the lantern an’ go down the trail an’ 
mect Tommy as he comes from mill? Pretty hard to see—” 

“Pshaw, no! Tommy’ll get home all right. Th’ pony’s 
sure-fouted. Anyhow, why worry? If anything was 
goin’ to happen it ’ud happen an’ if it wasn’t, it wouldn’t 
—so there you are! You worry too much, Wsther. 
There’s nothin’ in it. Wastes your energy! Just let 
things alone. They allus work out!” 

“Oh, yes!” the exclamation was a sigh. “Enoch, don’t 
you ever worry about nothin’? Ain’t there anything close 
enough t’ your heart t’ make you concerned?” 


The 


HE man observed her placidly. “Why, no. Why 

should there be? Fortune’s favored me an’ it’s be- 
cause I’ve never expected too much. I’ve never had any 
oceasion t? worry!” 

Straight’ to Esther’s mind struggling with its problem, 
the thought went home. That was it! Enoch Myers 
had never had any really vital cause for worry. Little 
things—yes! Unimportant things—surely! Unfruitful 
crops, floods, poverty! But Enoch was a dreamer—“easy- 
goin’’’; and things like those did not harrass dreamers. 
The proposed railroad was such a thing! Then it came 
to Esther Myers, a tired woman of forty-five years. that 
in her task of rearing and mothering nine children, 
a tenth charge had been just as truly hers; and that 
while she had been provident of meat and bread and 
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potatoes for the nine she had starved a certain heart- 
hunger of the tenth. The vision when it came was quite 
clear, but it carried with it despair, for age now had 
gotten in its dull, deadening effect. 

Esther went ahead about the simple preparations for 
the evening meal. She had been delaying hoping Tommy 
would get home. Now: she didn’t try to wait for him. 
Enoch should be served; Enoch and the three children 
playing above stairs. It was soon ready, the square table 
with its red cover and yellow crockery. Her call brought 
the children tumbling noisily down stairs and roused 
the man from his perusal of the weekly newspaper. While 
they were eating, Tommy came in safe home through the 
fog and sank tiredly into his place at the table. ‘There 
was no greeting between father and son and a glance 
from Esther quieted the three younger children. The meal 
proceeded in silence. Afterwards they would hear all 
of the particulars of the trip ta mill. The mother ob- 
served her family in detail; and if her eyes rested ques- 
tioningly for a moment upon the little paper memorandum 
book which protruded from Enoch’s pocket, it passed un- 
noticed. The little book was in a shirt pocket just 
over Enoch Myers’ heart. 


HAT night, lying beside her husband in the walnut bed 

which was part of their wedding furniture, Esther 
Myers suffered as women must suffer when they reach the 
conflict. ‘There was no indefiniteness about the struggle 
but there seemed no solution. Tomorrow the railroad men 
would hold a conference in the valley town to decide on 
the route of the new line. If only Enoch Myers could be 
roused to action and made to argue his case beforé them 
there was a good chance that his land would receive the 


preference and this would mean—Hsther shut her eyes to - 


think just what this would mean—agricultural college for 
Tommy, sewing for Mary, carpentering for Jimmy as 
well as financial aid to Emmy and Millie and Jud and 
Benjamin. And more—a freedom from the worry which 
compassed them round about, a plentiful old) age . . . 
but Enoch had said, “Let it come if it will—if it don’t, 
well, it wasn’t meant to be!” And Enoch was growing 
old. There were no longer young, full years before himin 
which to lay in a plentitude. Somehow they had drifted 
into age scarcely realizing that it had 
happened. The years had sped! This 
was a climax . - 

Enoch Myers rousing from that first 
hazy borderland of sleep, realized in- 
stinctively that something was wrong. 
He looked around confusedly. Flick- 
ering on the walls was the moted 
morning sunlight and from without 
the open window could be heard the 
first song of the thrush. The sleep- 
dazed man looked about him wonder- 
ingly. Esther was not in bed. But 
that was not unusual, she often rose 
before him. What could it be? There 
it was! Standing on the little table 
which Enoch had fashioned from pine 
boughs and given to Esther on their 
first anniversary was the unwonted 
thing. The man surveyed ié musingly 
for a moment and a softer light crept 
over his face. It was a picture of 


Esther in her wedding gown. Where 
had it been all these years? Enoch 
eouldn’t remember seeing- it since 


Emmy was a baby. 

Esther at twenty, shy and straight 
and sweet. What a prim little thing 
she had been! Enoch observed the 
picture a long moment, reminiscently, 
before he saw the bit of paper on 
which it stood. His first vague feeling 
of alarm returned. He rose and pro- 
cured the paper. Esther’s writing 
was upon it. He hadn’t seen any of 
her round little letters for years. 
Enoch and Esther had never been 
separated for any period long enough 
to warrant exchange of letters. Once, f 
long ago, Esther had written to him in just such deli- 
eately traced lines to tell him that she loved him. f 

Enoch had the paper now and must needs read it twice 
before it was plain. Then he stood stupidly, breathless, 
trying to think. Esther, his bride, had left him! She 
had. gone}, ... tos > =. «, panother man 7.) 4. .ast0 
David Barnaby ! 


NOCH MYERS was roused! Forgotten were the years 

which had brought him age and made Esther a grand- 
mother and his old friend David Barnaby a rheumatic 
cripple. Enoch saw only a shy sweet maiden of twenty 
in her wedding dress, who whispered to him softly that 
“the only bad thing about it all was that David had 
wanted her too”—and that she “felt so sorry!” Full of 
the joy of possessing her Enoch had paid scant heed to 
the sentiments of tall, young David Barnaby who had 
kept on the outskirts of the merry crowd which had 
helped at the celebration, and at the finish came only long 
enough to pledge his friendship in a husky voice and wish 
the two of them happiness. And now—money had done 
what love would not do! 

Murder and primitive hate for David surged into 
Enoch’s heart and tortured the peaceful complacency of 
that organ into a fiery eruption. Poison is an efficacious 
remedy for poison. He re-read the letter. It started off 
without preamble. 


“Well, Enoch, I’ve gone to David Barnaby. You had 
your chance and you passed it by. 1 hated to do it, 
noch, for your sake, but there’s the children to think 
about. David promised me once, years ago, that I had 
only to come to him, and so I’m goin’ He’s not too 
easy-goin’ to talk to the railroad men and my children 
needs the money. Your loving wife, 

EstrHer.” 


NOCH MYERS tasted the agony of seething hatred: 
and the white-hot desire for vengeance which nature 
instills into the latent heart of man as a goad to retribu- 
tion against his fellow-man. Without quite knowing why, 
he dressed himself in his best clothes and took down from) 
its bracket on the wall the old shotgun which he ‘used! 
for hunting. Well, he was going hunting—man-hunting! 
There was no other thought in Enoch’s mind than to go, 
out and kill David Barnaby. As he oiled the old weapon, ! 
Tommy came into the room. He looked with surprise at 
his father. 

“What you goin’ after this time o’ year?” 
tion held wonder.. “Where’s Mom?” 

It came to Enoch suddenly that he must hide Esther’s 
action from her children. He floundered about helplessly 
for a moment while the boy surveyed him clear eyed. 

“Why—why—you’re Ma’s away for th’ day.” 

“Where? She didn’t say anything about goin’! 
body sick?” 

“No, just down to th’ village. She had a chance to 
ride down right early—” a 

“An’ you're goin’ to walk? Gee, I wish we had a goo 
ridin’ horse. What you takin’ your gun for?” 

“Oh, I thought mebbe I’d run across that blacksnake 
we been hearin’ about.’”’ Enoch found his anger strangely 
subsiding under the enforced coolness of his replies to the 
bo. 


The ques- 


Some- 


y. 
Out by the fire that Tommy had built in the kitchen 
the smaller children could be heard happily chattering 
as they dressed themselves.” 

“Who’s goin’ to get breakfast?’ This from Tommy, 
who was at that age when a boy’s main interest in life 
is to eat.” 


Enoch looked up from his gun apathetically. If he 


“E'sther, here’s a good one” 


would keep this thing from the children he must do it 
without arousing any undue speculation. ‘They must 
have their breakfast. 

“Why, you an’ me ’ll have to get it, I guess, Tommy. 
Set the coffee pot on while I get some more stove wood. 
You might go out to the smoke-house and get a strip of 
ham and we'll have some oatmeal and eggs.” 

There is nothing superior to the performance of the 
usual common-place tasks of the everyday routine to dull 
the edge of hate or make grief bearable. The house 
seemed queerly different without Esther. Enoch missed 
her in an old hurting manner. The fact was borne in 
upon him that his wife had left him voluntarily, and with 
a new sense of depression he realized that killing David 
Barnaby would not bring her back to him. On the heels 
of this acknowledgment was remembrance of the reason 
she had gone. Esther wanted the money that the railroad 
would bring for her children—and his. It wasn’t too 
late! It was only this morning that the conference 
would be held. Fnoch’s was really the better land for 
the road. He couldn’t blame Esther so much. Women 
were always jealous where their children were concerned. 
She had simply been blinded by false values. Well, it 
lay in Enoch’s power to avert the catastrophe. He would 
do it—at least he would try. He would appear before 
the railroad men and in direct competition with David 
Barnaby, he would win back his wife. 


World 


Enoch ate his breakfast feverishly. THe wowldn’t have 
much time. The conference was to be held at nine o’clock 
and it was Seven-thirty now. It was usually an hour and 
a half’s walk around the trail to the village. He rose 
from the“table and réstored the shot-gun to its bracket 
on the wall ont of the reach of the children. Then he 
dropped to his knees beside Esther’s wedding dress pic- 
ture and asked the Lord to help him. Enoch felt a new 
exhilaration—the romantic thrill of the knight going forth 
to conquest. His heart, purged of revenge and its poison, 
felt strangely light. He was almost happy and as he 
started out the trail there was an unaccustomed buoyancy 
to his step and bearing. rg 

‘Enoch was not more than halfway to the village when 
a hasty glance at his watch warned him that he was not 
making as swift time as he had expected and that his 
present gait would not suffice if he was to reach the vil- 
lage by nine o’clock. And yet he was walking as fast as 
he could. asy-going Enoch broke into a run. ‘Twice, 
a red clod tripped him and he fell headlong in the dirt. 
Two. miles from the village was a swampy brush thicket 
which would shorten his distance by half if he chose it 
in preference to the winding road. He did not hesitate 
but tramped stolidly into the soft marshy ground. At 
nine o’clock exactly he emerged, tired, flushed, sweating, 
clothes and eountenance splashed with mud and scratched 
with bramble thorns. 


ERHAPS he would not be too late. People were not 

always prompt. Friends who had known him a lifetime 
gazed im astonishment at the bedraggled man running at 
breakneck pace’ up street. Breathless, Enoch broke into 
the room where the staid dignitaries of the railroad were 
transacting their business. The interrupted spokesman 
whose quiet demeanor was slightly ruffled by Enoch’s 
abrupt entranee addressed him irritably. 

“Who are: you, sir? And what is your business that 
you break into a private meeting in such a precipitate 
manner?” 

Enoch opened his mouth to speak and then his eyes 
fell upon Esther—his Esther—seated at one side of the 
room and with her was David Barnaby, his hickory cane 
across his knees. 


Woman’s 


Something eaught hold of the long 
slumbering emotions of Enoch and in- 
stead of the words which he tried to 
speak came tears. He struggled hard 
with the ache in his throat but it 
would not be subdued. Then he spoke 
and discovered as the torrent of words 
eame forth that the pain gave the 
words impetus. 

“Mister Foreman, I came about the 
new railroad. Myers’s my name. I 
guess you've heard of me. There’s 
something about my farm that you 
ought t’ know before you decide an’—~ 
an’ I came t’ talk t’ you some about 
it. -If—if you’ll hear me. J—”’ 

“Just a moment,” it was one of the 
dignified gentlemen speaking. ‘The 
matter has already been decided Mr.* 
Myers and it will not be necessary 
to— , ; ‘ 

“Already decided !” 
held thunder. 
hardly fair—”’ 

“Oh, yes, we think everything was 
very fair—” 

“Maybe you don’t know—” 

“We know sufficient. That igs 
enough. This gentleman here—” 

Enoch turned to David and saw 
that he had laid a restraining hand on 
Wsther’s arm. Esther was erying 
openly. The gentlemen around the 
big table looked perplexed. David 
spoke. 

“It’s all right, Enoch. Everything’s 
settled so far as these men are con- 
cerned. lLet’s you an’ me an’ Esther 
go on home. We can have our under- 
standing there!” He rose. 

A consuming wrath choked up into Enoch Myers’ 
throat. He gasped! “You fool—you—” 

But Esther was at his side alternately dabbing at 
her eyes and gently pushing him towards the door and 
shaking her head warningly at him. “Sh-s-sh!” 

“One moment, please.” It was one of the railroad 
officials who spoke. “Will you, sir, kindly tell us your 
name?’ He turned to David. 

A slow smile crept to the corners of David’s mouth as 
he assented quietly. “My name, gentlemen, is David 


Enoch’s voice 
“Do you think it was 


Barnaby !” 
Then Esther spoke. “Oh, Enoch, you might as well 
know. Th’ new road is to go through our place. You 


wouldn’t do anything about it—an’—an’ I felt like it just 
had to be—an’ David had promised me once that if ever 
he could do anything for us, he would—an’—an’ so I 


went to him an’ he told the men how much better suited » 


our farm was for th’ new road than his—an’—an” how 
his ground was apt t’ slip an’—an’ everything—an’ they 
didn’t even know who he was an’ that he was talkin’ 
against his very own place—an’—an’—oh, Enoch, don’t 
be mad an’ however can we pay David back for bein’ so 
good to us?” She clung to her husband hysterically. 
The day for Enoch Myers, unused to emotion, had 
been of a very exacting nature. He felt suddenly tired 
and perplexed and at a loss. (Continued on page 450) 
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Zealously the captain tried to arouse a spark of affection in the dog for himself 


A Man, a Side-Wheeler and a Dog 


tax |} beginning of this story of Napoleon, 
R the great St. Bernard, is a period of 
> pain and dumb terror, dating, in fact, 
from the very moment Red Bill Crawley, 
trainer of animal acts extraordinary, 
swore disgustedly after opening a crate 
just arrived from the MacLowry Ken- 
nels. 

“Well, I’ll-be-blessed!” said Red Bill Crawley peey- 
ishly, throwing down his hammer and staring at the 
golden brown, white splashed puppy before him. 

From the kitchen door emerged Mrs. Crawley, a drab 
slattern, sharing with the dogs their well founded terror 
of Red Bill. 

“Purty, ain’t he, Bill?’ she volunteered timidly, her 
eyes softening maternally as she gazed at the very young 
bit of dog life. ; 

“Purty !” he mimicked savagely. ‘What t’hell do I 
eare whether he’s purty or not! I order a pedigreed 
collie from the MacLowry Kennels and they send me— 
this elephant!’ He kicked at the puppy, which, unac- 
customed to such harshness, whimpered shrilly. 

“Aw, Bill—” protested his wife. “Go easy on him, 
he’s so little an’ scared.” 

“Little!” snorted Red Bill. “Know what this here 
animule is? He’s a St. Bernard, and a few months from 
now he'll be as big as a Shetland pony.” 

ss Crawley studied the puppy in surprised astonish- 
ment. 

“Him? Well, he looks little enough now.” A pause. 
“Couldn’t he be trained anyhow? I—there’s lots of 
trained collies and fox terriers, Bill, but a—a St. Bernard 
would be something diff’rent. Don’t they teach them to 
save people over in the mountains in Europe? Maybe 
he could be trained.” 

A silence while Red Bill considered. 

“Reckon for once in your life you said something that 
wasn’t all plumb foolishness,” he conceded. “A trained 
St. Bernard would be something diff’rent a’right, a’right. 
And they train them to save folks over there ... P 
Humph !” 

He subsided into a brown study, eyes riveted upon the 
puppy, his brain casting around for something new in 
the way of animal stunts. 

Timidly Mrs. Crawley edged away and re-entered the 
house. No use disturbing Bill when he was thinking up 
a new animal act even if she did need money for the 
meat for dinner. Bill, she thought, as she went back to 
the kitchen, was a hard man to live with; hard on his 
animals, hard on his children, hard on his wife . . 


Leading a Dog’s Life— 
A Story of Great Dramatic Quality 
By a New Contributor 


By JAY GELZER 


“Reckon they ain’t got it any harder than I have,” she 
said aloud, lifting a hand unconsciously to a white scar 
across her forehead. 

In the yard it was very hot. The new puppy’s torgue 
hung pinkly from his open mouth. He panted, crouched 
into a subdued heap. Buzz flies, humming ineessantly, 
flew around him, and occasionally, half spiritedly he 
snapped at them. 


’ 


ip WAS, thought the puppy forlornly, a very queer place 
and not to be compared with the home he had left. 
Around the yard, in cages, were other dogs. At least they 
looked like dogs, but they lacked something. Lacked 
friendliness perhaps, their eyes resting malevolently upon 
the newcomer. Perceiving himself to be the target of that 
circle of hostile eyes, the puppy whined slightly, feeling 
himself all too young and far from home to sustain 
the weight of such unanimous dislike. And how very 
quiet it was, so unlike the jovial racket of the kennels! 
Of a sudden the puppy longed panic-strickenly for his 
mother’s sheltering presence, and the company of his 
roly-poly brothers and sisters. 

Lifting a blunt pink nose heavenward, he began to 
howl a protest against the unendurable loneliness which 
descended upon him. 

“Hey!” said Red Bill irritably. “Cut that out.” 

But the puppy, having yet to learn the disagreeable 
lesson of obedience, merely inereased the volume of dis- 
consolate sound emerging from his fat throat. 

A swish eut through the air; a whip wrapped itself 
around the puppy’s round stomach. Agonizedly the puppy 
shrieked. Another swish. Another shriek. It went on 
and on until the puppy sagged to the ground, voiceless 
from sheer excess of terror. 

Red Bill picked him up by the scruff of the neck, 
tossed him into a cage, and turned away. 

“There—” he said grimly. ‘“You’ve had your first lesson.” 

After he had. gone, Mrs. Crawley came from the 
kitehen, carrying a basin of water and a bowl of milk. 

“You pore little mite!” she sympathized. ‘“‘You’ve sure 
come to a hard place.’’ Thrusting a kindly hand through 
the bars, she patted the big eared head coaxingly, 


“Drink up this milk, pup,’ she urged. “You must be 
dryer’n anything after that long trip in the baggage car.” 

But the puppy Shrank to the farthest corner of the 
eage. He had, as Red Bill said, received his first lesson— 
in distrust of the two-legged race. Dumbly, in his new 
little brain, he was trying to reason out the calamity 
which had befallen him. He hadn’t done anything, only 
given voice quite naturally to the loneliness within him 
—why then this branding of his body with red hot 
stripes? After a time he gave it up, dropping his head 
to blunt forepaws seeming too large for the rest of his 
body. A great sigh lifted his sides. 

“Pore little mite!” said Mrs. Crawley pityingly. 

At the table that night, Bill Crawley, having spent all 
afternoon in a heavy silence, suddenly ran .an inspired 
hand through his coarse black hair. 

“T have it!” he announced excitedly. 
beater. A sure enough knockout!” 

Round-eyed, his three children stared at him. Mrs. 
Crawley made an imperceptible motion to them to depart. 
Creative endeavor invariably reduced Red Bill to extreme 
irritability. 

Wise to the vagaries of their male parent, the three 
children scuttled away. 

Mrs. Crawley waited patiently. 

“T’m going to dope out a rescue act,’ explained Red 
Bill excitedly. “Frame up some fake mountains, a pool 
in a big tank, and let the pup rescue a baby that falls in 
the pool, I mean—tank.” 

“Nobody’d want to let their baby fall into a tank just 
to be rescued by a dog,” pointed out Mrs. Crawley rea- 
sonably. Then, at the flash in his eyes, “Though I 
must say it sounds int’resting, Bill.” 


“Tt’s a world- 


ED BILL bent a glance of profound dislike upon 
her. 

“Honest,” he said cuttingly, “sometimes I think you 
ain’t got any sense a-tall.” 

Mrs. Crawley winced, a shamed crimson rising in her 
cheeks. 

“I’m going to have a small dog play the part of the 
baby,” he condescended to explain. ‘“O’course I couldn’t 
use a real baby. It’d make a swell act if I could, but 
that fool Society’d go interfering again.” 

It was a delicate subject. Once before, to his cost, 
Red Bill had encountered the society which protects chil- 
dren, and the memory rankled. 

The education of Napoleon began shortly afterward. 
As soon, in fact, as he had (Continued on page 387) 
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As they hurried on, the city tried to work all its old lures upon them 


Willow Creek 


By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 


Illustrations by Hanson Booth 


Lem Cobb? Jim thought. How ex- 
plain to Milly his utter weariness of 
the city, its squalid, unknowing eon- 
tentment, its never-ending ache and 
hum of restlessness, its life of insin- 
cerity and exaggeration; the weary 
people, the steamy gutters, the whole 
gilded, mournful pretense of it all? 

But it so happened, mercifully and 
miraculously, that he didn’t have to explain to Milly. It 
was she who did all the explaining. He found her in the 
small and rather dark dining room. She was fanning the 
sleeping baby and waiting for him. As soon as he ap- 


peared in the doorway she began to talk. 
. “Jim—we simply have to get out of this place. I’m 
sick of it and it'll kill the baby if this keeps up. And 


they’ve cut the willows!” 

“They've what?” asked Jim, wondering if she too had 
gone tree crazy. 

Milly rose cautiously so as not to wake the little one 
and drew Jim to the one dining room window. Across 
and a little way down the street, workmen were cutting 
down the haggard trunks of three shabby, dusty, ragged 
old city willows. Milly and Jim didn’t know it but one 
of the things that had helped them to decide on this par- 
ticular flat was the sight, throngh that one window. of 
those three, poor, old pavement willows, guarding the one 


vacant stretch of space on the street. Now these, too, 
veterans and landmarks of a happier day, were doomed, 
were being put away to make room for more flat-buildings, 
more tiny, sunless apartments. And from the hot street 
the last bit of green had vanished. 

“On rainy days when they were wet and elean, they 
always looked a bit like home,” mourned Milly, staring 
out into the blistering day. “But they’re gone now, too, 
and I’m sick of this place. If we were home we could 
keep a Ford and go everywhere. Here everything is miles 
away and a street car is never coming when you're carry- 
ing a baby or a bundle or have to hurry. Jim, let’s go 
back. I don’t care what they say or how they laugh. 
We've been here three years and saved nothing out of 
your big wages. We've been nowhere really, seen nothing. 
Just forever stuck in this flat. And the minute we step 
out we have to spend money. We'd have seen more of 
the city if we’d been out of it. All the pretty parts 
anyway.” 

“T thought—” Jim was dumfounded. 


H, I know I wanted to live here. But I guess I 

don’t know how. There are fine people, fine things 
and places here, but you have to know how to look for 
them. I don’t. So, Jim, let’s go home. I want to. Here’s 
‘The Breeze. Look at it. I’ve been reading it to for- 
get the heat. Look what everybody at home is doing— 
the fun they’te having, All Willow Creek, just about, has 
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been to the Art Institute to see the pictures the Willow 
Creek artists have on exhibit. Charlie Bassett’s hill and 
orchard’s hanging up and a good many more pictures of 
the creek and gardens and that little lane back of the old 
Everett house. And they say the one of Lem Cobb stand- 
ing in front of his grocery store is making an awful stir.” 

“Sure. Lem would make a stir standing anywhere. 
He'll make a stir when he sees us coming,” Jim warned. 

“T don’t eare. I’ve learned to like Lem Cobb since I’ve 
come here. He’s human and it'll be a treat to hear him 
talk. The only thing the grocer here has said to me in 
three years is ‘Next’ and ‘What’s yours, lady?’ And 
there’s Willow Creek statuary at the exhibit, too. A bust 
of Rhody Wiggins and a head of the Wiggins baby. They 
say it’s fine and Willow Creek’s turned out in regular 
batches while I’ve been stuck here afraid to step out into 
the streets and wait at corners for fear of burning the 
baby to a cinder. We can’t afford to do things here, 
And oh—Jim, I forgot to tell you, but the landlord’s been 
here today and raised the rent again. Wants twenty 
dollars more a month!” 

“Twenty more a month?” whistled Jim. 

“Yes. But we won’t pay it. I told him we’d move. 
It’s no use getting provoked at me. We're going. And 
we're going home. Even if we have to rent or board at 
Zebbie’s for a while or stay with; the folks—” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel you can move tomorrow. 
The house will be vacant tonight. Man’s going tenting 
on his own lot. So if—” \ 

But Milly laughingly pushed him out of the room. 

“Go and eat your lunch while I pack a suitcase for the 
baby. We're going out right now to see how much is left 
of that; house and how soon we can move in. Oh, Jim! 
To think of living again—” 


HILE she packed and he ate, Milly poured out all 

her stored up grievances against the city. The 
horror of that first day’s shopping she told now and the 
vast, echoing loneliness of those days at the hospital 
where the baby was born and where its really wonderful 
country grandmother had been overawed and snubbed by 
flippant young nurses into indignant helpless silence. 

“And they want fifty cents at the drugstore for a 
miserable bit of camomile tea for the baby! Why, Jim— 
the thing is a weed and grows wild all over my mother’s 
back garden! The idea! And look at the vegetables we 
get here. Why, they’re always wilted dead or else raw 
green. And we could be murdered right here and nobody 
know or care. At home if you have a toothache every- 
body for miles around is trying to help you cure it. And 
that woman downstairs here still calls the baby ‘kid.’ 
T’ve explained a dozen times that we’ve named him James 
Ferdinand and why. But she’s just so common she’s 
never noticed. This morning when the poor little thing 
was fretting out on the porch with the heat, she called 
up, ‘For pity sakes, why don’t you give that kid some 
paregoric so’s it'll get some rest?’ Paregorie— the idea! 
In Willow Creek everybody knows that paregorie is plain 
poison and dope. Don’t even bother, Jim, to pick up the 
dishes. Let’s go.” 

They went, Milly fairly stumbling down the back steps 
in her eagerness to make the very earliest train. Her 
stumble brought to the screen door below “that woman 
downstairs,’ who seeing the hasty departure came out to 
smile broadly and ask a few natural questions. 

The woman downstairs was an average city type. At 
this hour of every afternoon she was always tightly cor- 
seted, generously powdered and rouged. Her hair was so 
rigidly marcelled that it looked as if it had just come out 
of a mould. Her white shoes were high-heeled and pain- 
fully pointed; her fibre silk stockings cheaply sheer and 
lustrous; her georgette erepe waist freshly washed and 
ironed; her bargain counter skirt carefully pressed. The 
gum she was chewing was part of a fresh package. There 
were countless numbers of her kind in the city. 

At Milly’s hurried explanation the woman became genu- 
inely sympathetic and a little bit curious and wistful. 

“Going to the country! If that ain’t swell! It'll be 
fine for the kid.” i 

Milly missed the note of kindly interest, the little wist- 
ful stare of curiosity. She only saw the glazed, cheap 
grandeur of her city neighbor, shuddered at her language 
and hurried Jim on. Milly was like that. Always a bit 
uppish and so missing much; always a bit stupid and so 
losing much; always very particular about the little sur- 
face things that after all do not matter, and forever 
missing the little sign-posts of the heart that lead the 
way to new friendships and fresh adventures. For only 
to the eyes of kindly faith, to the mind forgetful of self 
and to the heart warm and tender with sympathy does life 
show its iridescent sparkle, its fairy magic. It was this 
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sparkie, this magie that Jim and Milly had sought and 


missed in the city and were now going back home to find. 

They raced for the train, Jim with the baby in his 
arms and Milly with the suitease. As they hurried on 
the city tried to work all its old lures upon them. Costly 
motors flashed by them, bursts of music came from hidden 
places, show windows flaunted their riches, theater signs 
flared out their flaming invitations. Once in his haste 
Jim kicked a movie billboard that was setting too promi- 
nently in the public highway. Jim smiled as his trained 
printer’s eyes caught the headlines: 


THE PRINCE’S PARTY 
A SUPER PRODUCTION 


Lavishly ornate!! Spectacularly thrilling!! 

Racing through scenes of royal splendor and 

sensational action! A leap across a precipice! 

A fight for life in a subterranean cavern! A 

death, a tryst and the grand and triumphant 
Climax. 


“No wonder the city goes yawning to work every 
morning,” grinned Jim, wide-awake to the ridiculous for 
onee in his life. “Come on, Milly, or we'll never get 
there.” - 

~But they got there. Got there in time to see little 
girls im all-their Saturday afternoon sweetness playing 
house with their dolls under shady trees in roomy door- 
yards; and boys going off in joyous little erowds down to 
the creek for a swim. On porches comfortably dressed 
folks were resting in hammocks and good second-best 
rockers. There were pitchers of lemonade on shady 
little tables and books, papers and faney work lying 
about in pleasant, homey fashion. Here and there a 
porch swing creaked and a lawn mower hummed indus- 
triously. But for the most part Willow Creek was rest- 
ing and cheerfully enduring the heat. 

Jim and Milly, hungry now for a weleome and touched 
for the first time with conscious love for the old town and 
its people, waved and called and were answered from 
porches and dooryards in a way that made Milly laugh a 
little unevenly. As for Jim he switched the baby from 
arm to arm excitedly and finally said in funny little 
shamefaced jerks: 

“Oh, darn it all, Milly—this is home, after all—and 
where we belong.” 

They ran into Lem Cobb just as he was finishing up 
his Saturday afternoon deliveries. Lem stopped, of 
course, at sight of the baby. He talked to it, made it 
laugh at him. 

“James Ferdinand,” Lem warned the dimpled bundle, 
“don’t you let them make a city dude of a nice boy like 
you.” 

Lem loved babies and he never got their names twisted. 
Milly ought to have remembered that much. But she had 
forgotten this memory trait of Lem’s. Now at his easy 
use of her baby’s name she melted into an almost trem- 
ulous confidence. 

“Oh, Mr. Cobb, we’re coming back home! We’re going 
to move back into Jim’s house just as quick as ever we 


Willow Creek 
philosophy— 


ILLY was like that. Alwaus a bit uppish 

and so missing much; alcays a bit stupid 
and so losing much; alwaus very particular 
about the little surface things that after all do 
not matter, and forever missing the little sign- 
posts of the heart that lead the way to new 
friendships and fresh adventures. For only to 
the eyes of kindly faith, to the mind forgetful 
of self and to the heart warm and tender with 
sympathy does Life show its iridescent sparkle, 


) its fairy magic. 


can. I just couldn’t stand it any more. And a city is no 
place for a baby.” 

The unexpected news and Milly’s warm little burst of 
emotion in telling it made Lem glow instantly with 
interest; sympathy and kindliness. 

“Well—now—if that ain’t good sense, Milly. If that 
just ain’t good sense!” 

Lem was so hearty in his approval that Jim somehow 
wanted to get in on it. 

“T decided, Lem, that if my tenant could ride into the 
city to his work, I could.” 

“Jim,” the little grocer surprised himself by saying, 
‘we've missed you—in more ways than one. Maybe you 
won't believe it,” here Lem’s eyes twinkled but his voice 
never lost that note of kindly sincerity, “but even I have 
missed you. Yes—oh yes. I ain’t had a fool argument 
about anything since you left. Nobody’ll bother with me 
the way you did. Don’t care enough about me, I expect. 
Makes me feel old and useless, being humored in every- 
thing that way. And maybe I am getting old, Jim. For 
I’d rather. see our own boys and girls come back home 
than have so many new city people crowd in on us here. 
I don’t mind them coming by ones and twos, so’s we can 
digest them properly but not any faster. 

“That family you had in your house now was nice and 
honest but just city-wild and ignorant. The poor woman 
didn’t know a rosebush and peony from wild mustard, 
catnip or the like of that. So not knowing, she let them 
young ones trample flower beds and the pretty. spots 


‘COO: 


Joy and news 


around your place, 
trying to brace you for a little destruction. I explained 
to those people every chance I got how it took your folks 
years to raise those fruit trees and flowers and grass to 
look like that and Ma run over at times to explain 
about the flower borders. But the poor things couldn’t 
learn it all in a year or two. They’ve bought a bare 
acre up in the new settlement north of here. When 
they’ve spent good money for trees, bushes and flowers, 
sweat buckets planting them and waited years to see them 
grow up, they’ll know and remember and be sorry for the 
way they lived in your yard. My land! Ma’ll be tickled 
to hear you’re coming back! She and I won’t have to 
worry about that yard now. They didn’t hurt the holly- 
hocks any on your place. They were looking mighty 
pretty just now when I drove by.” 

“Oh my goodness! I wish I didn’t have to go back 
to the city any more,” sighed Milly. “We just came out 
to see what had to be done to the house and to spend 
Sunday with the folks. But I wish I didn’t have to go 
back.” 

“Well, now, Milly, I don’t see why that couldn’t be 
managed. If you’ll jump into my truck here, I’ll drive 
you over to the house. You look it over, see what you 
want done and we'll call up Bert Mason. He and Rhody 
and Elmer Wiggins have gone into the paint and paper 
business and they’re just painting and papering to beat 


I ain’t trying to tattle, Jim, only 


the band. They’re so used now to starting on the jump . 


that theyll be working on your place inside of half an 
hour if you say so. I’ll telephone your folks to come and 
get the baby and Milly you ean stay right at the house 
and see to things. Ma’ll run in and fix your pantry 
shelves with the prettiest kind of shelf paper and Rhody 
and some of the Wiggins girls will run in and help. It’s 
early. Only about four o’clock. Jim and your brother 
ean go right back to the city with Nathan Ward’s big 
new truck. They’ll pack up your stuff and have it here 
to-night or early to-morrow. That flat of yours can’t be 
so big and full that three men couldn’t manage to lead 
up in a few hours. You'll have Sunday to settle a bit 
and you'll be keeping house here on Monday morning.” 


HM dearly loved excitement and here was a chance 

that made his eyes dance. 

“Oh, Jim! If we only could!’ Milly was laughing 
hopefully. Jim was too used to rush jobs to think this 
haste ridiculous or impossible. 

“Sure we ean do it if you say so.” 

“OQh—then let’s.” 

They climbed in with Lem who fairly bubbled with joy 
and news. 

“Oh, you won’t be sorry you came back. The town is 
a bit livelier now, Jim, with the women taking a hand 
in everything. There are three women on the school 
board now and I’m trying to coax Rhody Wiggirs to run 
for police chief and Zebbie Tucker for mayor. Zebbie’s 
having a time lately with that printer you recommended. 
He’s all you said he was when he’s sober but I guess he’s 
got a private little brewery somewhere. Zebbie said if 
he got full again she’d fire him. And he’s full all right. 
I saw him half an hour ago trying to keep a tree from 
waltzing around. Zebbie’ll keep her word, too—Say!’” 
Lem almost jumped with a new idea. “Jim! Why 
couldn’t you come back and run the shop for Zebbie? 
What do you want to work in that hot city for? By 
the time you pay for your carfare and lunches and the 
headache pills you need in there you don’t have much 
left. Zebbie’ll pay you well. You ought to see the work 
she has, beside all the county and school printing and 


Lem fairly bubbled with Ba, ou. sal 
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with even the artist boys in the woods throwing work 
her way. . . And you ought to see Josephine Cran- 
don’s laundry! Half that city settlement up north there 
gets its clothes washed here and farmers for miles around 
drive in with laundry. Josephine’s hired Ted Leonard 
and his brother to run it. They’re electricians and re- 
turned soldiers and needed a start. Josephine is taking 
things easier since she and Jerry made up and she’s took 
to mothering the wounded soldiers. She has a couple 
down on the farm right along. Gets them from one of 
the city hospitals. They’re sent down for a rest cure 
and Josephine generally cures them. She’s helped a good 
many now and they come back regular to visit, and eall 
her ‘mother.’ Things are nearly as gay at the Crandon 
place as they used to be when the two boys were living.” 
! “Who's all married and going to be?” Milly wanted to 
now. 


ELL, sir, I thought for a while there, Milly, that 

the war had just about sickened the women of 
everything, especially matrimony. But things are picking 
up. Shirley Ann has passed her lawyer’s examination 
and is going to be married to Anthony in a couple of 
months. It will be a quiet wedding.” 

“Didn’t I hear something about Judy 
Nathan Ward being engaged?” 

“Well, Milly, it wasn’t exactly an engagement till the 
last couple of months. Nathan just wouldn’t let Judy 
promise herself until she was through high school. She 
finished last June with Shirley Ann and the Everett girls 
helping her all they could and everybody wishing her well. 
And the night she graduated Nathan put a ring on her 
finger. Now he’s making himself wait another year so’s 
Judy’ll be all of twenty and will have a whole year of 
rest. Must be awful hard on Nathan waiting all this 
time for a girl pretty enough to eat and so handy that 
it’s hard to believe she isn’t older. But Nathan swears 
he’ll take care of his wife both before and after he gets 
her. He swears marriage isn’t going to break or kill 
Judy like it does lots of women. So Judy won’t be a 
bride till next June. So there’ll be another fine wedding, 
I’m going to give that bride away and Ma’s going to make 
all the sunshine cake for the party.” 

“Will they live on the Ward farm do you think?” 

“Why—Milly, didn’t you hear that Nathan’s building 
a regular bride home for Judy down by the ereek where 
she’s always wanted to live? Yes, sir! Nathan bought 


Wiggins and 


a nice strip of land off John Ryan’s old meadow. And 
that’s where they’re going to live. Nathan and his 
brothers and father will run the farm and garage same as 


they have these three years. With those two new hard 
roads coming through this year that garage alone will 
make money for Nathan. Judy’ll have plenty. And I’m 
glad. I was always afraid that maybe God wouldn’t 
make up to Judy and Letty for the hard years. But He’s 
going to. It ain’t right, Milly, for folks to doubt the 
ways of God or be trying to judge others. Look how 
badly fooled I got on those artist boys.”’ 

“They’re making Willow Creek famous, aren’t they?’ 

“Yes, and that ain’t all. They are talking of giving 
Willow Creek its own picture gallery upstairs of the 
new library building. Yes, sir! I was fooled all right: 
I had an idea those boys were kind of simple, and no- 
aeeount, though harmless. But the things those boys 
know and have done right here in Willow Creek have 
kept me short of breath just wondering and admiring. 
You ain’t been in Lucy Bassett’s new house, I suppose? 
Well, when you go you'll catch your breath every three 
minutes like you had a stitch (Ccntinued on page 42) 
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AVEN’T you longed, almost every season, to visit the big 
metropolis; to review the new styles and to take advan- 
tage of the tremendous bargains? Whohasn’t? Then think 

of being able to enjoy the solid satisfaction of shopping to your 
heart’s content, choosing to suit yourself from huge stocks of the latest styles. 
No longer is it necessary to make a personal trip to New York, for 
this surprising book brings New York to you. Every page reflects the ad- 
\ vantages of the great market in style, quality, variety and, best of all, in 
the lower-than-usual prices. 
{ 


Both New and 
Low Priced 


This Bolivia Coat, with 
its Collar of Manchu- 
rian Wolf and lining of 
Satin de Chine, reflects 
the newer mode in 


Seated in comfort at home, you can read the description, you can believe in 


now shop in the style center and market 
center of America, choosing at leisure 
from among the finest that New York has 
to offer in up-to-the-minute, fashionable 
wearing apparel for every member of your 
family and from a general line of mer- 
chandise complete enough to supply your 
home or your farm. 


And everything is guaranteed. When 
you see an illustration in the catalog and 
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both implicitly, for both must pass the 
acid test of TRUTH. 


The new edition of this splendid book 
is now ready. If you are an old customer 
you needn’t be told to look for it—you 
will. If you are not already on our mail- 
ing list and want a catalog, use the coupon 
below TODAY and this fine new catalog 
will—Entirely Free—“‘Bring New York to 
Your Door.” 


women’s coats for the 
fall and winter. 


It is typical of the 
widerange of styles and 
the appealing prices 
that you will find all 
through the catalog. ; 


See ‘‘Your Bargain 
Book,’’ Page 4A— 
also pages 4 to 23 for 
other coat bargains. ~ 


Please send me FREE “Your Bargain Book” for Fall and Winter. This 
places me under no obligation. (Please write plainly) 
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A Choice Dining Room Set in jg 
Italian Hemstitching 


Designs by Sadie P. Le Sueur Q —— th >> 


Cream linen crash makes a stun- 
ning luncheon set when combined with 
Italian Hemstitching and cross-stitch. 
‘The set photographed consists of a 
22-inch centerpiece, 12-inch — plate 
mats, 6-inch tumbler mats and a buffet 
scarf 44x18 inches. The napkin is 
made, the same as the 12-inch plate 
mat with the large design in one cor- 
ner and the other three corners plain. 

Directions for the Italian Hem- 
stitching ‘and the Picot Loops are 
given below. The block patterns are 
also given for the cross-stitch designs. 
Light blue cross-stitch is represented 
by a circle and dark blue-by a black. . 
square on the block patterns. _These 
patterns should be copied on the linen 
by working over cross-stitch canvas. 
Canvas which has 12 squares to an 
inch is used, with the embroidery in 
four strands of six strand floss. Baste 
the cross-stitch canvas (Figure 1) on 
the material and copy the design given 
in the block pattern. For each black 
square make a dark blue cross and for 
each circle make a light blue cross. 
When the work is completed the can- 
vas is pulled out thread by thread. 
Care should be taken to use a piece of 
eanvas enough larger than the design 
so that the threads will pull out easily. 
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stitch. 
Canvas_ 


Italian Hemstitching 


Measure %4 ineh all around edge. 
Draw two threads, leave five, draw 
two. Turn back hem and sew before 


hemstitching is started. 
Use No. 50 crochet cotton for hem- 
stitching. 


Block Pattern 
For Corners 
of Center 
Square and 
For Buffet 


Block Pattern 


For Tumbler Mat and For Block Pattern 


Three Corners of cies oy 

- Doily Center 
Square and 
For Searf 


| 
Left: Tumbler Mat — 
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Below: Buffet Scarf 
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Above: 12-inch plate mat 
Left: 22-inch center square 


Backstitch over five threads and 
cross needle diagonally underneath, 
taking up five threads. (Fig. B.) 


This makes the upper stitch of square. 
Take up five threads to the right and 
cross diagonally upward (Tig. GC). 
This forms lower stitch of square. 
Then insert needle in lower row of 
drawn threads and cross underneath 
to upper row (Fig. D) taking up five 
threads to the left. This stitch com- 
pletes the square. Repeat from Fig. B. 


Picot Loops 


Use No. 50 crochet cotton for hem- 
stitching and No. 15 for the pieot 
edge. 

“fo make picot loops, insert the 
needle in edge of hem. Wind thread 
around needle as many times as neces- 
sary to cover the length of the loop 
desired (about 30 times for the aver- 
age size) Fig. A. Draw the needle 
through the coiled threads holding 
them securely in place with left thumb 
and forefinger to make an even loop. 
This completes the loop. Take a 
stitch in edge of hem to make the 
loop secure. Then run the needle 
through the hem for 2% inches and 
make the next loop. The distance be- 
tween the loops ean be varied aeccord- 
ing to the size of the article. 


Block Pattern 

For Large 

Design on 

Doily in Upper 
Right-Hand Corner 
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Decorative Filet 


Woman’s World 


Designs by Mrs. Will T. Perry 


EW ideas in. filet are always 
welcome for great pleasure can 
be derived from working out 

the birds, butterflies and fruits that are 
specially adaptable to this popular form 
of needlework. 


Pheasant Design for Slumber 
Pillow 

Make a slip open at both ends to 
cover a small pillow. Sew the crocheted 
insert in the center and cut: material 
from underneath, leaving 14 inch to be 
turned back. Cross-stitch in blue onto 
the slip, taking stitch in filet mesh and 
edge of material. Double crochet with 
white No. 50 around ends of slip. Then 
with blue, de in each de with picot in 
every 8th de. This is very effective 


over a pillow covered with blue sateen. 
The erochet panel measures 8x14 inches 
and is made of dwarf filet (only 1 st 
between de) using No. 60 crochet cotton. 


Horn of Plenty Luncheon Set 
This luncheon set, consisting of an 18- 


inch square centerpiece and 12x18 ob- 
long doilies is made of giant filet erochet. 
Use crochet cotton No. 60. Ch 514 
dte in 12th st from hook, * ch 4, dte 
in 5th st; repeat from * forming 101 sp. 
Ch 9, turn, dte in dte and follow pat- 
tern. In one block or filled sp there 
are 6 dte, in 2 bl there are 11, in 3 bl 
there are 16, ete. Edge: * 4 de in sp, 
de in dte; repeat twice. Ch 6, skip 
2 sp, lte (thread over 4 times) in next 
sp, picot of ch 5; ch 4, tte in same sp, 
ch 4, Ite in same sp, p, eh 4, tte itn 
same sp, ch 4, Ite in same sp, p, eh 6, 
skip 2’ sp, de in next and repeat from*. 


Butterfly Tea Cloth 


The filet butterflies for each corner 
of this 36-inch tea cloth are made 


with No. 80 crochet cotton. They are 
sewed diagonally in each corner. The 
material is cut away underneath leaving 
about 14 inch which is turned back and 
hemmed with fine stitches. Double ecro- 
ehet around entire edge with a picot in 
every 6th de. 


' fe. £ 


Boy-wear is Hosiery’s acid test—and since Buster Brown Hosiery has for 
Twenty Years maintained its leadership for boy-wear—it must be good for 


adult wear. 
THE UNITED HOSIERY MILLS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


, Sole Selling Agents 


. Crochet Patte 15c each, ta: repaid. Send'to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
BOSTON NEW YORK rochet Patterns are 15c each, postage prepai end 


for September 19283 
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Montgomery Ward & Ca 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Sra the 
Plete spirit of the Golden R com- 


: ule, 
Trail Blazers—Business Pioneers 


Trail Blazers of Over fifty years ag 


ontgomery Ward & Co, still dling 


This new Fall and Winter Catalogue—Is Yours Free 


The new, complete Fall and Winter Catalogue is 
now ready and will be sent you free. You need merely 
fill in the coupon below. 

You may just as well profit by the saving this big 
book offers you. 

In your home, this book will be a price guide 
and a shopping pleasure. You, too, may as well 
know the right price to pay, and you may as well 
save money on nearly everything you buy. 


This Book Offers You a Saving 
of $50 this Season 


Over forty million dollars’ worth of goods have 
been bought at the lowest prices especially for this 
book—to make possible this saving for you. 

So if you write for this book, if you use this book, 
and if your family uses this book, there will be a sav- 
ing of over $50 in cash for you this season. 

But this book offers you more than a saving—more 
than low prices. It offers you the satisfaction and the 
economy of always getting dependable and service- 
able goods. 


Ward Quality and Right Prices 


For over fifty years Montgomery Ward & Co. has 
tried, first of all, to sell only serviceable goods that 
stand inspection and use. 

We take great pride in Ward Quality. We always 
quote the lowest possible price. But we try always 
to have our quality a little higher. 


So to write for this book, to use this book every 
week, not only means a saving in cash, but satisfac- 
tion with everything you buy and the saving that 
long service always brings. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
and the Family 


FOR WOMEN: This book shows the best New 
York Fashions, selected in New York by our own 
New York Fashion Experts. And everything is sold 
without the usual ‘‘fashion profits.’”? This book will 
be a delight, a matter of style news, and a saving to 
every American woman. 


FOR THE HOME: Carpets, furniture, bedding, 
electrical devices, everything new for home use, every- 
thing used in decoration and to make the home modern 
and complete. And the prices always mean a saving. 


FOR THE MEN AND THE FARM: Everything a 
man uses or wears, from tools and hardware and 
famous Riverside Tires, to virgin wool suits—often 
one-third less than prices you are paying. 

The coupon below brings this new, complete 
Fall and Winter Catalogue to you and your family 
—entirely free. _ 

You, too, may as well profit by its saving. You need 
simply fill in this coupon and all the saving and satis- 
faction and pleasure this book brings will come into 
your home for you and your family. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


ST. PAUL 


PORTLAND, ORE. FORT WORTH 


Your Order will be Shipped in Less 
than 48 Hours 


Our new perfected system of filling 
orders is now over a year old. 


And our records prove that during 
the past year nearly all orders were 
shipped in less than 48 hours. 


48 hour service is our promise to you. 
But we do better than our promise— 
because a large percentage of our 
orders are actually shipped within 
24 hours. 


So you can order from Montgomery 
Ward & Co. and feel sure that nearly 
every time your order will be shipped 
in less than 48 hours, and frequently 
within 24 hours. 


This Coupon brings this new Catalogue Free 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Dept. 99-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Fort Worth. 


(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 


Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Three Popular Offerings in Tea and Luncheon Sets 


Woman’s World 


Showing Lazy Daisy, French Knots and Cross-Stitch Embroidery 


Spon pn genome 


ts CFO 


StababehebaGakks 


Flower 
Pot Set 


For the two sets at the top of the page, the design 
is in one corner only—both of cloth and napkin 
which gives an artistic effect as well as taking much 
less time to embroider. 


Fiower Pot Set 
This is a five-piece set, consisting of a 34-inch cloth 
and four 12-inch napkins. The flowers are French 
knots in two shades of rose, blue, purple and yellow. 
The flower pot is embroidered in red, green and blue. 
The hem is finished in blue running stitches, placed 
at right angles with blue French knots between them. 
Cloth and four napkins stamped on white linene, 
including 13 skeins of floss for embroidery and edge, 
$1.25. Directions and chart for placing colors included. 


Blue Tea Set 


This is the same as the flower pot set—a 34-inch 
cloth and four 12-inch napkins. The embroidery is in 
three shades of blue. The teapot on the cloth and 
the plate on the napkin are made with darning stitches 
and French knots. The edges may be finished as 
shown—with two rows of running stitches and in- 


Peasant 
Cross- 
Stitch 
Set 
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Plaited 
Buttonhole 
Edge 
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Very Moderately Priced Sets 


For the cup o’ tea or the small luncheon table 
these five-piece sets of linene and unbleached 
muslin are most satisfactory. The embroidery 
is quickly done and will add a bright touch of 
color to the table. 


verted V’s above them, or with one of the edgings 
shown below. 

Cloth, 34 inches, and four napkins, 12 inches, 
stamped on white linene, including 7 skeins of floss for 
embroidery and edges, $1.00. Directions and chart 
for placing colors included. 


Peasant Cross-stitch Set 


The five-piece set at the foot of the page consists of 
a 24x18 inch center oblong and four 12x18 inch plate 
mats. The cross-stitching is done in red and blue. 

Five-piece set stamped on unbleached muslin, in- 
eluding 9 skeins of floss for embroidery and edges, 
95c. Color chart and directions for the embroidery 
are included. 
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Any one of the five edges shown below can be used 
for the edges. The plaited buttonhole edge is the 
buttonhole stitch over the edge which has been hemmed 
or turned under. The stitch into the material is one- 
half inch long. After the butttonhole stitch is com- 
plete go back with needle into the top of stitch for an 
extra stitch as illustrated. 

The running stitches separated with cross-stitches 
are so simple that no explanation is needed. 

For cross-stitehed edges hold material in left hand 
and roll raw edge in until covered. With your thread 
work over this from left to right being careful to have 
your spaces between the stitches the same distance. 
Work all around the article this way, then turn your 
work over and make the same kind of stitch the other 
way. 

For A go into the same hole that the other stitches 
were in. For B when going back the second time the 
needle is put into the material between the first row 
of stitches. 

For the two rows of V-shaped running stitches the 
smaller V’s are made of a lighter shade than the larger 
V's. 


Order by number and send with remit- 
tance to Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman’s 
World, Chicago. 
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Two Rows of V-shaped 
Running Stitches 
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Just Sign and Mail the Coupon 
and You Will Receive FREE 
Our Wonderful Paris 
Style Catalog Showing 
Thousands of Bargains— 
and the Most Stunning 
Advance Fashions for 
Fall and Winter. 
Exquisite Models 


jat World’s 
Lowest Prices 


\ American 
Woman 


Get Your 
Catalog 
Save Your 
| Money! 
7 Send This 


We Pay 

Postage 
on all 
Orders 


o But You Dont Pay 


Just like Shopping in Paris Bef "Bitis Prices 


Send Right Now—for your FREE copy of the World’s Greatest Bargain Style Catalog, showing stunning reproductions of 
Advance Paris Fashions! Think of it, Madame!—the world’s most exquisite style book is yours without the payment of 
a penny! Send the coupon; get the catalog; look at the low prices which enable every American Woman to wear Genuine 
Paris Styles and save money besides! Remember, We Pay the Postage on Every Order, Everywhere! 


Millions of Dollars Saved to Our Customers! Get Your Share, Too! 


The Chicago Mail Order Co, has purchased two of New York’s Greatest, Mail Order Houses—Perry, Dame & Company and 
the Standard Mail Order House—cutting down expense and Saving Millions of Dollars for our Customers! Get Your Share! 


Unequaled Service?! Tremendous Saving 


Thus with one bold stroke the Chicago Mail Order made in operating and distribution expense is shown 
Co. becomes a gigantic institution, serving 3,500,000 in the unparalleled bargain prices of everything 
customers! Instead of three houses with their ex- you buy from the Chicago Mail Order Company. 
pense of three staffs of officers, buyers, and clerks, Be sure to get YOUR share of the enormous sav- 
with three catalogs to issue, there is one mighty ings as they appear in page after page of our 
establishment, with one organization, one staff, wonderful catalog. Remember, our profit is only 
and one catalog, saving millions of dollars for Mail 3c on the dollar, and we deliver everything Free 
Order Buyers! — to your home! 


The World’s Best Styles? Get Advance Fashion Facts First! 


We have shopped the world over for the pretty clothes you love, | Would you like to have just the information you need to dress in 
and throughout the 332 pages of our wonderful FREE catalog @| the most becoming fashions? Our Style Catalog will tell you! 
you will find the most thrilling surprises—styles that delight— Would you like to know how to get Marion Davies’ Beauty Secrets 
prices that invite! Also amazing bargains in standard staple , FREE? Our catalog will tell you! Would you like to be sure that 
wearing apparel for every purpose. Send for the book—see for nie every dollar will bring you a bargain overflowing with value? 
yourself! And remember, We Pay the Postage! <3--——=J_ Mail the coupon or a post card for our catalog today sure! 


Our Profit Only 3c on the Dollar!. Send Today for Your Free Catalog! 


Our profit is only 3c on every dollar you pay us for You must see this book of Stunning Styles and Won- 
merchandise. Price boosters and profiteers are again der Values to appreciate allit means in opportunities 
shouting “‘Higher Prices,’’ but we say “Prices must to save money on wearing apparel! Everything to 
not go up’’—and we hold our own prices down with Wear for Every Member of the Family, Delivered Free 
our 3c-on-the-dollar-profit plan. Pay no attention to to Your Home! Don’t spend a single penny for clothes 
«77 «ll this talk about advancing prices! Let the prices until you fill in the coupon, mail it and receive your 
You will in our Free Style Book be your guide to Safe and free copy—then, and not_till then, will you_fully 

1 Economical Buying! _We Guarantee Lowest Prices! realize that we bring you The World’s Best Styles 

Ove OUT Read Our Guarantee! at the World’s Lowest Prices! 
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Money-Back Guarantee 
Every article is sold to you on a positive 
understanding thatif thegoods don’t please 
you, you are to return them and we'll re- 
fund your money! Also, we guarantee that 
our pricesare the lowestin America. If you 
beat our prices we refund the difference. 


m 
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Send the Coupon! Get Your 
Catalog! Save Your Money! 
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ECAUSE the blouse affords such a No. 1729-W. This attractive affair is in long or short sleeves. Size 36 requires 2 bust measure, Size 36 requires 1% yards 
Pa mi =a +, +, one piece save for the belt which ties yards 36-inch material. 36-inch material. 4 
fast ae TOUS change of w ardrobe it Is jauntily to one side. Cut in sizes 16 years, < is 
daily becoming more popular. Still an- 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size No. 1590-W. Popular Jacquette Blouse. No. 1714-W.. Anether Smart Jaequatte 
other point in favor of the separate 36 requires 1% yards 36-inch material roy at amy RY Eel aa 36, at 40, 42 se Blouse. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
overblouse is that it ean be made so in- With 2% yards ribbon. Simones bust measure. Size 36 requires s. 48, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Bise 
yards 40-inch material with 4% yard 18 3 - a DE orkeeea hs 
expensively. Here are a host of charm- r “ww a yo inch contrasting for the collar, 6 requires 2) yards 40-inch material ow, 
: hich the 1 ee No. 1811-W. One-Piece, Slip-On Blouse \% yard 36-inch contrasting and 4 yard 
ita TJ ’ .) ’ sewe a ey s . oT 
ing ones which the home sewer will find a or short sleeves, Cut in sizes No. 1731-W. Shonteslesved./ simone 4 6eindh dedetarielntontth oe Gniiaes 
extremely easy to make. ae ie gs an a mca ee aera; ~=«Blouse. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 
Ss A : Sane equires 12 yards sb-inch material 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires No. 1824-W. For the Sports Woman. Cut 
No. 1816-W. The side, body and sleeve with 1% yards edging. 1% yards 36-inch material with 2% yards jy) Ba Ree Sanch. 36, *38, 40, 42 ania 


of this blouse is in one piece. Cut in sizes binding. 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size No. 1710-W. This jaunty affair which inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 2 


36 requires 1 yard 40-inch material with cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 No. 1820-W. Novel Blouse Design. Cut yards 36-inch material with % yard 24- 
1% yards 27-inch contrasting, inches bust measure, can be made with in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches inch contrasting. 


Patterns are 15c each, postage prepaid. Send to Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, 


for-Sentemob-er, 19283 
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No. 1646-W. GRACEFUL LINES FOR YOUTH- 
FUL FIGURES. ‘he clever combination of two 
mmaterials as shown im this dress is economical in- 
deed for short lengths of material and outgrown 
dresses may be utiized. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16 
and 18 years. Size 16 requires 2 yards 36-inch 
material with 2% yards 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1130-W. <A smart frock that one may wear 
to school is shown in this sketch. The waist has 
a bib section which extends into sash ends and 
ties at the back. The skirt is gathcred and the 
sleeves are set into armholes. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 36- 
inch material with 1 yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1671-W. MADE IN TWO HOURS. You 
just stitch up the shoulder seams and side seams 
and finish the neck and one of the prettiest little 
frocks you have ever seen is finished. Cut in sizes 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material. 

No. 9442-W. BOYS’ BLOUSE, This style is 
the standard type of blouse for a boy and includes 
two styles of collars. The use of the yoke is op- 
tional. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards 36-inch material. 

No. 1668-W. PARTY FROCK. Tiers of ma- 
terial in overskirt fashion are quite the latest in 
frocks for little girls as well as for grownups. Pat- 


? q ea! 


terns for the frock shown, which exploits this pop- 
ular present-day detail and in addition boasts a 
hbertha collar, are cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 40-inch material 
with % yard 27 or 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1649-W. LONG WAISTED FROCK. The 
sleeves of this dress are cut in one with the back 
and side front making the garment an extremely 
simple one to make. The sash ends which tie in 
a saucy bow at the back extend from the front 
panel. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards 36-inch material. 

No. 9902-W. CHILD’S DRESS. The quaintest 
of fichu collars is shown edged with fine lace and 
ties in a bow at the back. Dotted Swiss or dim- 
ity are materials that are just suited to a dainty 
frock like this as it can be easily laundered. Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material with % yard 32-inch con- 
trasting and 2 yards ruffling. 

No. 9461-W. The bloomers of this cunning 
little style are gathered to a short waist which 
fastens at center back. The sleeves are also cut 
in one with the latter. Cut in sizes 1, 2 and 4 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 18-inch contrasting and 25% yards 
binding. 


Patterns are 15c each, postage prepaid. Send to Illustrated Needlework, 107 S. Clinton S.., Chicago 


No. 690.. All Wool Poiret 
Twill. Navy only. $8.95 


No, 390. All-Wool Suede Vel- 
our, Navy or Brown. $15.95 — 


“ ~ 
No. 691. Alf Silk Canton. 
Navy, Cocoa, Brown. $9.95 


The Purpose of This Advertisement is to Urge You to Send for Your Copy of 


THE NEW HAMILTON CATALOG 
Fifth Avenue Styles at Mail Order Prices! 


O NOT CONFUSE Hamilton models with the usual 

“Mail order” styles. The Hamilton catalog includes 
distinctly different models that we sell in our five-story 
Fifth Avenue building to well-dressed New York women. 
We are able to sell the newest styles in a better 
quality at a lower price because we are manufacturers 
selling direct to the consumer at little more than 
wholesale prices. Our guarantee absolutely protects you! 


WE GUARANTEE HAMILTON’S PRICES 
LOWER THAN ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


If before December 1, you are able to buy the same 
garments for less, we will refund the difference! 
This beautiful Catalog contains more a 


than 600 pictures of the latest styles 
photographed on living models. 


Even if there is nothing you need at pres- 
ent, just mail a post card with your name 


and address TODAY. DO IT NOW! 


WE PREPAY POSTAGE 
ON ALL ORDERS! 


Coats Suits 
Dresses Millinery 
Skirts Waists 
Shoes Hosiery 
Corsets Brassieres 
Underwear Sweaters 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


MATL ORDER PQ, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
NSO eVEANC EAN TzANG LANG T=ASO TASC TANG TeASS TAS ZARC TANG TAO T=ASC TACT 


Summer comfort 
which you can 
easily duplicate 
The hangings, slip 

covers, cushion tops, 

runners, card table 
cover and napkins 
are fast color Indian 

Head. The idea may 

be copied in any com- 

bination of Indian 

Head colors. 


Colors that are fast against 
weather and washing 


We guarantee: “If any article made of In- 
dian Head fails to give proper service be- 
cause of the fading or running of Indian 
Head colors, we wil} make good the total 
cost of the article.” 


INDIAN HEAD is now made in 18 fast 
colors and white. Its weight, weave, and texture 
together with its resistance to sun and washing 
make it an ideal material for such things as 
hangings, slip covers, runners, card table covers, 
lamp shades, pillow covers. 

If you wish to embroider your hangings, you 
will find that Indian Head’s even thread and firm 
weave make it delightful and easy to work upon. 


Indian Head in white and colors is used for 
table embroideries, table cloths and napkins. It 
is durable, effective, and launders well. 


Fast-Color Indian Head is made in 18 colors, 
36 inches wide, and is sold for 60 centsa yard. If 
your dealer cannot give you the colors you wish, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
All 18 colors conform closely to the Textile 
Color Card Association colors. 


White Indian Head ts woven 18, 27, 33, 36, 
44, 54, and 63 inches wide and sells from 25 to 


For Your Card Table 


Only $1.00 


S END $1.00 for 
~ Bridge Table Cover, 
4 napkins stamped to 
embroider, and embroi- 
dery cotton. Cover 36 
inches square, napkins 
9 inches square. Colors: 


pumpkin or linen color. 
Specify color when send- a 
aa, (dl 75 cents a yard. 


“The Girl Who Loved Pink” gives full 
color range and over fifty every-day uses for 
Indian Head. It is sent free upon request. 


Amory, Browne & Co, 
Department 727, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Nashua Blankets Parkhill Fine Ginghams 
Gilbrae Gingham Lancaster Kalburnie Gingham 


~ HEAD 


REC.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


On every yard of the CLOTH 


© 1923, Amory, Browne & Co., Boston and New York. 


Woman’s World 


The New Beaded Bags 


Wooden Beads on a Sateen Foundation and Iridescent 
Beads Combined with Crochet Make Durable 


and Beautiful Bags 


NYOND can be the possessor of 
one of the new bags this fall for 
they can be made by the woman who 
understands only plain sewing or by the 
crochet enthusiast. The bag at the top 
of the page is made of black! and white 
wooden beads which ean be bought at 
any department store or the five and ten 
cent store. They are backstitched to 
sateen. The one below is crocheted with 
tan silk, the design being worked out 
with iridescent beads. 


Bag of Wooden Beads—Right 


Cut a paper pattern as shown in 
Fig. 1. Bag is made of black sateen 
beaded with round black and oval white 
wooden beads. Mark the guide lines as 
shown by dotted lines. Begin beading 
at center of point about % inch 
from bottom. Thread one round bead 
and backstitch the length of bead, bring- 
ing needle through on right side the 
same distance above bead which leaves 
space for the next backstitch after next 
bead is strung. Continue until row con- 
tains beads as follows: 14 round, 1 
long, 1 round, 1 long, 3 round’ 1 long, 
1 round, 1 long, 9 round, 1 long, 1 round, 
1 long, 3 round. Fasten thread se- 
eurely. Start second row so first bead 
fits close to, and between Ist and 2nd 
bead of Ist row. Make one bead less at 
beginning of each row on both sides of 
guide row. When first section is com- 
pleted begin beading next guide row. 
When all four sections have been beaded 
sew bag together, beginning with points. 
Line with plain or contrasting color to 
top of beading. Then turn heading to 
top of lining and sew with fine stitches. 

Double crochet with black around 8 
rings 34 inches in diameter. Sew 
rings to top of bag 
and run silk cord 
through for draw- 
string. 

For the _ tassel 
string 3 loops of 
beads as follows: 
6 round, 1 long, 4 
round, 1 long, 2 
round, 1 long, 4 
round, 1 long, 5 
round. Leave long 
thread and _ string 
1 Jons fr round, 2h 
long bead for tas- 
sel head. Fasten 
securely to bottom 
of bag. String 12 
round beads and 
wind between the 
two long beads 
which completes 
tassel. Bag il- 
lustrated 
is made 


Figure 1 


round beads and white long beads. This 

bag is 11 inches long when finished and 

requires 1150 round and 394 long beads. 
Zig Zag Crocheted Bag 

Materials—Two spools purse silk, 
tan; 11 bunches blue iridescent beads; 
No. 9 crochet hook; rings and chains 
for drawstrings. 

String 4 bunches of beads on one 
spool of silk. 

Chain 8, join to form a ring. 

8 de into ch. 

1 de with bead, 1 de without bead in 
first stitch; repeat 7 times. 

1 de with bead in each of 2 st; 1 de 
without bead in second st; repeat 7 
times. 

1 de with bead in each of three st; 
1 de without bead in third st; repeat 7 
times. ; 

Continue until there are 21 beads in 
each section. Then make 6 rows with- 
out widening, with a bead in each stitch. 
Follow diagram from this point, making 
2 de with beads and 2 de without beads 
for 2 rows; then 2 de without beads and 
2 de with beads for 2 rows, alternating 
to make checkerboard effeet as shown. 

When crocheting is finished, leave 
long end of thread, and fasten. Thread 
needle with silk end that is left, string 
5 beads, join to top of bag, skipping 2 
stitches, run needle back through 2 


-beads, string 5 more beads, join, run 


needle back through 2 beads and con- 
tinue in this manner around top of bag 
for heading. 

Make a tassel of 12 loops of 100 beads 
each. Line bag with silk and sew in 
rings with chains through them for 
drawstrings. 

NOTH.—If you are unable to obtain 
materials for a crocheted and beaded 
bag send a stamped addressed envelope 
for the names of dealers who handle 
them, and for general instructions. 
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The very attractive pattern 
on the floor is Gold-Szal 
Congoleum Rug No. 321. 
Tn the 9 x 9 foot size the 
price is only $13.50 


**Oh, I never mind, now, if 
Buster does drop things on the floor” 

What a relief not to have to worry about spots on the dining 

room rug! Nothing can stain or spot a Gold-Seal’ Congoleum 


Rug. A few strokes of a damp moj and spilled things vanish 
from its smooth “‘enamel”’ surface With never a trace: 


Wherever you want to use Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs there’s 
an appropriate pattern at your command. In softly harmonizing 
colors you'll find charming designs to set off living room and 
dining room. ‘Then there are dainty floral motifs for bedrooms 
and quite the neatest blue and’ white and, brow and white 
effects you ever saw for the kitchen and bathroom. 


And these sanitary rugs lie perfectly flat on the floor without 
fastening of any kind. They never wrinkle or turn up at the edges 
or corners to catch busy feet. 


With such exceptional features to recommend them—to say 
nothing of very reasonable prices—is it any wonder that these 
rugs are becoming more popular every day? Your dealer will 
gladly show you all the different patterns. 


Note the Low Prices 


a reps 2 i. os The rugs illustrated are made only in 1 
a 9 fe, 13.50 the five large sizes. The smaller rugs Se itso” ft, 40 
9 ft.xl0%ft. 15.75 are made in other designs to hatmonize 3 oft.x434 ft. - 1.95 
9 ftxl2 ft: 18.00 with them. Gaett ror dt. 4.2290 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


LEUM 
(ONGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one giatanteed Congoleum and 
that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the 
Gold Seal shown above. This Gold Seal (printed 
in dark green on a gold background) is pasted 
on the face of every guaranteed $4 Congoleum 
Art-Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard: It guards ‘you against 
imitations and gives you the protection of our 
money back. guarantee. 


ConcGoLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Pattern 


No. 530 . Pattern No. 396 
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HORAX 
DISH WASHING 
POWDER 


; Smooth, .white hands are as necessary and desirable to the woman of today as a 
fine complexion—and the dish pan, the old enemy of nice hands, has been made 
friendly by 20 Mule Team Borax Dish Washing Powder. 


20 Mule Team Borax Dish Washing Powder is a combination of 20 Mule Team 
Borax (Nature’s Greatest Cleanser and Water Softener) and fine soap, which 
makes it good for the hands. It leaves them white and smooth instead of red and 
rough after doing the dishes. 20 Mule Team Borax Dish Washing Powder washes 
dishes, glassware, silverware, etc. perfectly, quickly and economically. 


Keep your hands as young as your face 


20 Mule Jeam Borax 
Dish Washing Powder | 
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Dainty Underthings for the Moderate Income 
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was designed for a fall bride, F ee . eS Dp ribbon and sew on under 
the blue and pink sets just \ SSS } 2 sice of rosette. Sprays are 
below it are part of a college x : made of narrow two-tone 
girl’s outfit and the white pink and blue satin ribbon 
dimity set with blue medal- twisted and knotted as 
lions was designed for a shown in illustration and 
_woman who takes pleasure finished with blue, pink and 
in possessing dainty under- lavender ribbon flowers and 
things. green leaves, same as those 
Flesh Nainsook Set.— on rosette. Straps are of 

Nightgown, slip and com- two-tone pink and blue rib- 
bination chemise. EXmbroi- bon 1 inch wide. TEdging 
dered in pink floss, flowers and insertion is whipped to 
satin stitch with eyelet cen- material. 

ters, stems outline stitch. Set requires the following 
Rosettes are made on erino- amount of lace, insertion 
line foundation 1 inch in di- and beading: 

ameter. Gather ¥% inch lace: Chemise—1¥% yd. edging; 
edging 6 inches long and 1% yd. beaded edging; 20” 
fasten around foundation insertion. 

about 4 inch from edge. Bloomers—1% yd. edging. 
Make a cluster of narrow Slip—3 yds. edging; 1% 
ribbon flowers, 2 yellow, 2 yds. insertion. 

blue, 2 lavender, 3 pink and Nightgown—2% yds. in- 
4 green leaves and arrange sertion; 3 yds. beaded edg- 
in center..° Make long loop 


2 
ly 
The flesh set in the center of{\ wn? bow of very narrow pink 
- 
Q 


ing. 
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& Designs by . 


Sadie P. Le Sueur 


~ 


“\ 


Blue Nainsook.—Nightgown and Any one of these sets can be made by the average girl or 
Chemise. Made of blue nainsook fin- woman who likes the “handmade touch” on her apparel 
ished with white nainsook bands. and who wants something different. 


Binding is one inch wide when fin- 
ished. Flowers in sprays are rambler 
roses and French knots embroidered 
in pink, rose, blue and lavender with 
yellow centers; leaves and stems em- 
‘broidered in medium green. 

White Oross-Barred Dimity with 
blue trims.—Nightgown, camisole and 
combination chemise finished with 
blue nainsook bands. Draw threads in 
dimity 14 inch from edge. Hemstitch 
two-inch nainsook band onto dimity, 
making one-inch band when finished 
on nightgown, %4-inch bands on other 
articles. Mitre ‘all corners. The 
blue oval appliques are basted on and 
the wreath embroidered around edge. 
Rambler roses are made with two 
shades of pink floss, leaves and stem 
medium green. JV inish straps with 
roses and leaves every two _ inches. 
Yoke is joined to lower part with nar- 
row insertion resembling hemstitching. 


Set of White Cross-Barred Dimity 
with Pink Bands—The pink bias 
bands on the scallops and at the top of 
the garments are three-eighths inch 
wide when finished. The shoulder 
straps are white dimity, cut 114 inches 
wide and bound on both sides with 
pink bands. A silk cord drawstring 
finished with tassels is used at the 
neck of the pajamas. Ribbon is used 
for the drawstring on the chemise. 
The monogram is two inches high and 
is embroidered in satin stitch with pink 
floss. The*pink sash on the pajamas, 
41% inehes* wide by 2% yds. long. has 
a narrow hem turned on each side and 

stitched on the machine. Narrow 

"4 -st¥aps of the white dimity are used on 
earch side of the pajamas to run the 
sash through. 


Agnes Dersler Battton 


World 


Woma n,’ 8 


the Holidays 


'T HIS page represents the resu’ts 

of a careful study in searfs with pil- 
lows to match, giving a great varicty 
of shapes, color combinations and em- 
broidery stitches. A set started now 
as pick-up work will give the family- 
a pleasant change when the long win- 
ter evenings inacke the living room the 
center of activities. 
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Charming Living Room Sets for 


J J ITH the modern demand that liv- 

ing rooms be made livable, the ac- 
cessories such as runners and pillows 
are playing a more important ro.e than 
ever before. Fora bright room a (lack 
runner gives the needed touch and foi 
a somber room a pongee or other light 
color worked in gay embroidery saves 


the room from aloom 


,) 
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Navajo Set 
This design is an ex- 
pression of the symbolical 
Ze nature of the Indian. 
The figures are dancers in kilts. 

the crosses battles victoriously 

won, the quail and other birds 

their great feasts, the geometrical’ 

or stepping stones rain clouds. with 

a snake border at top and bottom. 


Designs 
: : by 
Aster Set.—Black sateen is used. The runner is faced Effie Sory 


with delft blue sateen and edged with gold and black 


braid. The pillow has a row of shirring three inches from 
each end and Japanese tassels fastened on each side. The 
flowers have yellow French knot centers surrounded by 
orange running stitches which in turn are surrounded by 
lazy-daisy petals of many colors (igure 1). 

Goldenrod Sct.—The hexagonal pillow is of gray sateen 
with two tassels an inch long of blue six-strand. The 
searf has the ends turned up to form a point after the 
embroidery is worked (Figure 2). The flowers are deep 
yellow six-strand couched with gray sewing silk in rows 
side by side. The blue lines forming the conventional 
design are worked with six strands in outline stitch. 


Goldenrod Set 


Navajo Set.—The ecross-stitched symbols are worked in 
orange, tan, green and black yarn on tan eanvas cloth. 
This is an imported, washable material woven in small 
squares that can be used to excellent advantage for cross- 
stitching. You copy the design from a block pattern by 
making cross-stiteches on the squares of the material in 
the colors indicated by the block pattern. On the pillow, 
the Indian panel ends two inehes from each side and 
by stitching along the two-inch space the effect of a band 
is given. The runner has a two-inch hem at each end, 
and a very narrow hem on the two long sides. 

Set in Conventional Design.—Pongee sateen is used 
with brown yarn tassels for the pillow and a run- 
ning stitch of orange around the hem of the runner. The 
oval in the center of the design is formed of running 
stitches and French knots in yellow, orange and red. 
The lines surrounding it are black running stitches ter- 
minating in three flowers on each side of the oval. These 
flowers have an edge of orange buttonhole stitch. with the 
center fil'ed with French knots of black, white and blue. 
(Figure 3.) 


Figure 2 


Set in 
Conventionas 
Design 


Daisy Set.—The flowers are made of heavy mercerized 
cord—sometimes called couching ccrd—which is whipped 
with sewing cotton to the black sateen to form the blue 
daisies. Centers of the flowers are yellow French knots 
of six-strand. Leaves and stems are green six-strand. 
The blue cord is also sewed around the edges of the pillow 


and the hem of the runner. 


Landscape Set.—This is eross-stitched on tan canvas 
eloth in the same way as the Indian set. The bontmen. 
eastle and landscape form a charming scene in shades of 
green, blue, orange, black, brown and rose. Fringe is used 
at one end of the pillow and at both ends of the scarf. 


i 


Landscape 
Set 
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Do you know? 


that 


The delicious, wholesome sugar wafers which 
wise parents sive to their children to satisfy 
the natural craving for sweets, such as 


NABISCO 


The velvety smooth combi- 
nation of creamy center and 
light wafer layers; enchant- 
ing by its daintiness. 


RAMONA 


The double layers of enticing 
cocoanut cream fillings be- 
tween triple layers of dainty 
wafers. Try them with tea. 


ANOLA 


The sweet chocolate flavored 
dainty with two crisp wafers 
enclosing a creamy chocolate 
flavored center. 


HARLEQUIN 


Triple layers of crisp golden 
wafers enclosing creamy cen- 
ters of rare delicacy. Delicious 
with ice cream. 


are made by the eee of 
Uneeda Biscuit 


The World’s Best Soda Cracker 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
‘‘Uneeda Bakers” 


Page 2. 
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Woman’s Worl? 


DELICIOUS ! 


(llodirer 


sh fruit | 


FLAKES and fre 


Just what big and little folks need for 
summer time breakfast and lunch—easy 
to digest and sustaining! Kellogg’s give 
the stomach chance to do its work and let 
you feel keen and work or play comfort- 
ably all the day long! 


Such flavor, such crackly-crispness, and 
such all-around wholesome goodness as 
Kellogg’s lavishly provide never before 
have been put into Corn Flakes or any 
other cereal! Your taste will prove that 
better than words ever can—and what a 
wonderful time you and all will have! 


Kelloggs 


CORN 
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This summer free the children, as well 
as older folks, from heavy breakfasts and 
help them retain good health. Kellogg’s 
are so wonderful to eat, so satisfying— 
and so easy to prepare because they’re 
ready to serve—that you will immediately 
give them first place on the family menu! 


And, don’t forget the fresh fruit—ber- 
ries, peaches, bananas, etc.—any one, with 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes will thrill the most 
finicky hot-day appetite when no other 
food appeals! Start with to-morrow’s 


breakfast! Your grocer sells Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 
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Sadie Le Sueur’s Needlework Page for Mothers 


Suzanne—A Complete Wardrobe of New Designs for Your Nine-Year Old Daughter— 
with Dolly Cutouts—An Exclusive Woman’s World Feature 


FT UZANNE is nine years old and, as vaca- 


( 


tion days are nearly over, her mother has 
planned dresses suitable for school, as well 
as other occasions, so that her little daugh- 
ter will be nicely outfitted this fall. 

For her school dress which 'she is wear- 
ing, a rose colored gingham has been chosen with white 
bands down the front and on the sleeves and with white 
collar and cuffs. All of these are finished’ with a rope 
stitch of rose and black floss and lazy daisies of rose 
colored floss with centers of black French knots are placed 
at intervals down the white bands at the front and on the 
sleeve bands-— using six strands of floss in the needle. 
Rose and black threads tightly twisted together form a 
cord to tie at the neck. One skein each of rose and 
black floss is used. 

Her cape and tam o’shanter are blue 
with deeper blue flowers and leaves but- 
tonholed down on the throws of the 
eape and the front of the tam, The cen- 
ters to the flowers are large French 
knots of blue and tan, or beads can be 
used for the centers if preferred. 

When she goes to parties she will have 
a dress of pale pink voile with a wide 
band of white voile hemstitehed in the 
skirt and white voile sleeves also hem- 
stitched. 


hand work 


buttonholes 
flowers with green stems ? 
same flower design is placed on the left side 


A frock of white crepe, 
lan sleeves is chosen for Sunday School, the 
cross-stitch 


Vveesves 
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On the sleeves are sprays of rambler roses done in two 
shades of pink with green leaves and the same roses form 
wreaths on the white band of the skirt. These wreaths 
are tied with bow knots of pink, which can either be 
worked in solid embroidery or done in shadow stitch on 
the wrong side of the goods which will show through. 

One skein of light pink, two of medium and one of 
deep pink and one of green is needed—using four strands. 

Of course, she will need dainty underelothes to wear 
with this, so her teddies and petticoat are trimmed with 
Trish crochet edge and insertion, and the neck and arm- 
hole edges and ruffles have a row of feather stitching 
inside the lace. A bit of hand work on the front of each 
is made by working straight lines with a feather stiteh— 
each terminating with an embroidered flower. 

The Jace insertion and beading can be crocheted or, 
if preferred, bought lace can be substituted. The photo- 
graph below shows the Irish edge. The crocheted pyramid 
edge on it is used by itself around neck and arms of 
teddies and gertrude. 

This is the second of 
a@ new series of com- 
plete wardrobes for boys 
and girls of all ages. 
The next one will ap- 
pear in the October is- 
sue. 


and leaves, The 


rose colored 


done in blue, gold and black, 

The flowers and the first line of stitches 
outlining the band are done in blue. The 
centers of the flowers and the second line of 
stitches are gold and the outline of the 
flowers and the third line of stitches are 
black. The three shades of floss are tightly 
twisted together to form a cord which is 
used to tie at the neck edge. The work is 
easily done as the floss is heavy and fills in 
quickly. The embroidered bands are used 
at the front, on the sleeves and’ pockets. 

Two skeins of blue floss, two bf black and 
one of gold—No. 3 Perle Cotton is used—one 
strand in the needle, 

Her blue play dress is a simple, straight 
model, buttoned all the way down the back 
and has bloomers to match. 

The white collar and cuffs are blanket 
stitched in blue with the buttonhole edge 
turned towards the neck edge instead of to 
the outside edge. A black cross-stitch is 
put ineachspace betweenthe blanket stitches. 

Two buttonholes at the low waist line, on 
the right hand side of the dress, are made to 
slip the belt through and the space between 


A four- 
colored 
cutout of 
Suzanne, 
made on 
heavy 
stock 
has been 
designed 
by 
Agnes H, 
Barton 
for the 
children. 


of the dress just above the hem line. 

One skein each of rose, black and blue 
floss is needed—using four strands of floss for 
the flowers and six strands of blue for the 
blanket stitch, 

A little handkerchief is made to match 
each dress. These are rolled and whipped 
in the shades of the dresses with a tiny 
design to correspond with the dresses, 

For night time she has pajamas of blue 
nainsook with bands at the neck, sleeves 
and. bottom of the coat and legs. These 
bands have a darn stitch of light blue on 
either side and the ones at the neck and 
sleeves have rambler roses done in two 
shades of pink with green leaves, 

One skein each of blue, pink, deep pink 
and green is used. 

The kimona is blue Jap Crepe with butter- 
flies flitting across it. These are done in 
three shades of yellow with black bodies and 
outlines and a double darn stitch in black 
and yellow is put on the neck, sleeves and 
sash edges. 

Four skeins each of black and deep yellow 
and one each of medium and light yellow. 


She has a 
wardrobe 
identical 
in design 
and color 
with the 
one by 
Sadie Le 
Sueur 
for 

a nine- 
year-old 
girl. 
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CA Secret 
Worth Knowing 


Wash Silver Now! 


EAUTIFUL! Easy! Quick! Giving your silver a “sudshine”. That’s iF 


(his /sitaple, ssethod sages bon what you'll say after washing your silver in cleansing Gold Dust suds. 
time andrubbing: Dissolvein each Y Ib didn’t k it bef 
gallon of boiling water in a tin, ou € sorry you dian now 1 erore. 
aluminum or galvanized vessel two - : 
tablespoonfuls of Gold Dust. Be Easy as washing dishes. No rubbing. No harsh scouring. No mess. oes 
gure te bive Pave oc os You need not even soil your hands. Just follow simple directions. Then, oo 
to cover the pieces of silver entirely. $ : i : : ‘ -B 
Leave the pieces in the boiling solu- behold! Every bit of surface mirror-bright. Every tiny crevice immaculate. 
tion and in contact with the vessel : 
tor (at least) Oe ae eA Hours reduced to minutes. Hard rubbing replaced by gentle washing. 


allow to dry, then polish with a soft 
cloth or chamois. 


Stubborn tarnish gone like magic. Every piece thoroughly clean. Washed 
bright. A silver-cleaning secret you will treasure ‘ 

Try it for your flat silverware—knives, forks, spoons 
etc.— any and all bright-finish silver. 


And there’s nothing like Gold Also give the kitchen stove 


Dust for washing dishes. A and pots and pans a sun- 


dip in the gentle suds makes You will know the genuine Gold Dust by the shine bath in friendly Gold 


them bright as sunshine, Dust. Takes no time at all, 


Twins and the name Fairbank’s on the package. 


‘ee FEE FAIR BANK 2oneanrs 
a Factories in United States and Canada 


P 
Ch. 


Twins do your work 


Let the Gold Dust 


N.K.F.CO. 
1923 
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Friendship Village 


Whether it be a delicious recipe or a time and moncy-saving 
idea, send it in to the Friendship Village in order that all may 
benefit. Fifty cents will be paid for each original contribution 
accepted. The item must not have appeared in any other pub- 


lication. 


Mock Oyster Patties 


Cook vegetable oysters until tender, 
then mash. To every cup add two eggs, 
one-half cup milk and enough rolled 
erackers to thicken. Have batter hot 
and drop in spoonfuls. Fry a delicate 
brown. Serve hot. 

—Mrs. J. K. TivpEn, Ore. 


Use for Tin Cans and Bottles 


A part of my social service work is 
to make visits to the hospitals. So 
often I find all of their vases in use, 
so I have contrived a plan. I bought a 
small ean of auto enamel (black) and 
save all of the nice size olive bottles, 
eandy bottles, ete. I enamel them black, 
get a pretty flower picture from a 
flower catalogue, use a little gold paint 
around the rim at the top and use clear 
shellac over all. This makes nice 
flower vases. Nice flower pots are made 
the same way, using pound coffee or to- 
bacco cans and instead of enamel using 
oil paints and painting on the designs. 

—Mrs. N. E. Brigutwett, Ark. 


A Better Ironing Board Cover 


When covering your ironing board in- 
stead of sewing cover on, purchase a 
set of ironing board springs (4 springs 


for 15¢e at a 5-10-15¢ store) and hook 
cloth together. It saves time and holds 
cloth firm. Tack an asbestos table mat 
at end of ironing board on which to 
stand iron. This will save cover from 
scorch marks. 

—Mprs. W. E. EMsuHrimer, Cal. 


Keeping the Mice Out 


To make bureaus, dressers, bookeases 
and cupboaras mouseproof, tip furniture 
on side and tack screen wire netting on 
bottom. 

—Mrs. Gro. Worr, Ohio. 


For the Feathered Patriarch 


Half a cup of vinegar in the water 
will make an old fowl cook nearly as 
quickly as a young or tender one and 
does not injure the flavor in the Teast. 

—Mrs. C. K. Turner, Kan. 


A Neat Kitchen Cupboard 


Instead of having a number of paper 
sacks of food in my cupboard that have 
to be pinched or opened up to see what 
one is looking for, I save my tin coffee 
cans and put a small piece of adhesive 
tape on each with the name of the 
article contained therein printed in ink. 
This not only savesi time, but keeps the 
food nicer and your cupboard has a neat, 
elean appearance, instead of presenting 
an untidy array of different sized, some- 
times soiled, paper sacks. . 

—Mrs. J. H. Mercuant, Mich. 


White Cake 

White of eight eggs, two cups sugar, 
four cups flour, one cup sweet milk, one 
heaping teaspoon baking powder added 
to flour, one-half cup butter, one tea- 
spoon lemon extract. Cream butter, 
add sugar and beat again, add part of 
the flour, the milk and balance of flour. 
Then add the egg whites beaten very 
stiff. This makes an extra large cake. 

—Mkrs. Lizziz RAyMER, Tenn. 


To Make a Hydrangea Blue 


Put a couple of pieces of alum at the 


roots. 
—Mnrs. N. BE. BricurwE.y, Ark. 


To Launder Muslin and Lawn 
Dresses 


It is quite a problem to know how to 
launder muslin and lawn dresses so they 
will not be too stiff. The following rule, 
I have found most excellent. I dissolve 
a tablespoon of gum arabie in about 
three quarts of water and use this in 
place of starch. After the articles are 
dried I sprinkle and iron as usual. The 
gum arabic won’t stick to the irons and 
gives the goods the stiffness and look of 
new material. Jf you use this method 
once I do not think you will ever use 
starch again for delicate fabrics, 

—M. A. P., Kan. 


When Dampening Clothes 


I take a kettle of water out to the 
clothes line and go along the line and 
sprinkle my clothes while they are still 
hanging up. Then I take them down, 
fold them and place in the basket. This 
saves handling them twice, and also pre- 
vents your getting some parts wetter 
than others. 

—Mnrs. Lesuiz 8. BurNeErtTE, Iowa. 


A Hemstitching Help 


Before attempting to draw the threads 
in hemstitching, wet a small brush, rub 
it over a bar of soap until a lather is 
produced and serub the threads of linen 
that you wish to draw. ‘The threads 
will pull out easily. 

—VIRGINIA RICHARDSON, Ky. 


You’ll Find This a Convenience 


Bore holes through handles of brooms, 
dust mops and ironing boards, run 
strings through holes and hang them on 
nails. Saves necessity of moving them 
every time you sweep. 

—Mkrs. G. ANbDERSON, Ind. 


To Cut the Tailor Bill 


If you are the possessor of one of the 
pleated skirts which are so popular at 
present, you will save time or money 
spent for pressing by making it a rule 
never to wear the skirt for two con- 
secutive days. If allowed to hang in 
your wardrobe two or three days after 
each wearing, the pleats will stay in 
good shape for a much longer time. An- 
other hint to save pressing bills, espe- 
cially if you are away from home, is to 
hang a wrinkled article in the bathroom 
and turn on the hot water. The steam 
will in a great measure remove the 
wrinkles and render pressing unneces- 
sary. —I. C. A., Mich. 


Hanging Your Skirt Without Aid 


The following method of turning the 
hem on dress or skirt is very satis- 


factory when sewing alone: 


Finish garment all except the hem 
and, put it on, adjusting the belt as in- 
tended. Then standing by a table, put 
a row of pins around the garment on a 
line with table top. Usually a pin in 
back, front and each side is suflicient. 
Then measure from table top to floor. 
For example, if the measurement is 30 
inches from table top to floor and you 
desire your skirt 8 inches from the floor, 
measure 22 inches below the pins in the 
garment and turn hem. 

—H. BE. R., Kan. 


Cloves for Deodorizing 


Cloves burned on top of the stove 
will kill the odor of onions and eab- 
bage. —Mkrs. W. P. C., Ind. 


. 
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Every Mother should make 
a Study of the Food she 
gives her Family — 


HERE isn’t an intelligent mother in the world who 
doesn’t know that success and happiness depend, 
in very great measure, upon good health. 


What may not be so generally realized is that good 
health depends largely upon the kind of food eaten, and 
how promptly it is digested. 


The selection of Grape-Nuts as a part of the family 
diet is recogniticn of the part good food plays in health 
building. 


Grape-Nuts with milk or cream contains every ele- 
ment for perfect nutrition, including the vital mineral 
salts for building up nerve, bone, tooth and other body 
structure; also the essential Vitamin-B of the wheat. 


Twenty hours of carefully regulated baking makes 
Grape-Nuts exceptionally easy to digest. 


And quite as important, Grape-Nuts is delicious— 
as a cereal with cream or milk, fresh or stewed fruit, 
or made into an appetizing salad or fruit pudding for 
lunch or dinner. 


GRAPE-NUTS SALAD 
1 Cup Grape-Nuts 1 Sliced Orange 
¥% Cup Cubed Pineapple 2 Cubed Bananas 
2 Teaspoons Lemon-Juice Cream Salad Dressing 
Cut the fruit, add lemon-juice, mix with Grape-Nuts, 
and serve on bed of lettuce with Cream Salad Dressing. 
Makes four to six portions. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts 
you won't find people. 


tl " 
Biers sa Reason for 


Grape-Nuts 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Cooling Desserts for Summer’s Last Stand 


What they are and some inexpensive recipes for making them 
By Elizabeth Clausen Williams 


MEAL is not wholly complete if 
it is not topped off by some 


tempting dessert. Tempting 
and palatable it must be to be thor- 
oughly enjoyed, since the appetite 
wanes as the meal progresses. In the 
summer time, especially, an effort 
should be made to plan the dessert 
that will be most appetizing and at- 
tractive. During the warm days there 
is a tendeney for the digestive system 
to become sluggish, and a need for 
stimulation of appetite. The rich, hot desserts are 
particularly appealing to the appetite in cold weather, 
but when warm weather comes they grow somewhat 
distasteful. The body wants something that will tend 
to moderate its heat, something that will be ight and 
simple. The rich, heavy, warm desserts should, then, 
be discarded for the summer, and in their place cold 
desserts substituted. The dessert should not be an 
elaborate one-requiring # great expenditure of time 
and energy, but should be delicately and simply pre- 
pared with the minimum amount of labor on the home- 
maker’s part. 

Pies have long been a standby for desserts. If they 
are made well they are, without a doubt, palatable, 
and may be given to those having strong digestive sys- 
tems. They frequently, however, contain a large 
amount of fat which produces a large amount of heat 
in the body, and consequently they should be used 
sparingly in the summer time. A fresh fruit pie could 
appear on the menu occasionally, but the fresh fruit 
by itself would serve the purpose far better, espe- 
cially in the diet of the child, or those having trouble 
with digestion, 

Fruits take the first place on the list of suitable 
desserts for hot weather. They may be served raw 
when they are perfectly ripe and in season, or they 
may be eooked. Cooking softens the hard, fibrous _ma- 
terial that is present, and modifies the stareh, and for 
these reasons cooked fruit may be eaten when raw 
fruit causes discomfort, Fruits in either form should be 
given, as they contain valuable acids and salts which 
aid in regulating the body functions. When serving 
cooked fruit care must be taken te serve the fruit juice 
with the fruit, for the salts in fruits are soluble in 
water and will be lost if the liquid is not utilized. Do 
not put any more water with the fruit than is neces- 
sary to prevent burning, for if too much is added, the 
syrup will be watery and have no particular flavor. 


Cocoanut Cream 


2 cups milk 

Pinch of salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Prunes 


1 tablespoon gelatine 

% cup cold water 

4% cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cup shredded cocoanut 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water. Make a cus- 

tard of the yolks of eggs, sugar, salt and milk; 

remove from the stove and add the soaked gelatine. 

When the mixture begins to set, add the cocoanut, 

whites of eggs beaten until stiff, salt and flavoring. 

Pour into a mold. When firm, turn out on a dish 

and serve with stewed prunes. 


At the left: 
Cocoanut Cream 
Center: Chocolate 
Junket with 
Sponge Cake 


For Strawberry Sponge 


Chocolate Junket with Sponge .Cake 
Line a sherbet glass with strips of ‘Sponge Cake 
about one-half ineh in width, and pour in the junket 
mixture, 


Junket 2 squares chocolate 


1 quart of milk lukewarm 4% teaspoon vanilla 

1% cup sugar 1 junket tablet 

Add the sugar to the lukewarm milk and stir until 
dissolved. Melt~the chocolate over hot. water, gradu- 
ally add half a cup of the warmed milk and boil one 
minute; add to the remainder of the milk, which must 
not have been boiled, the vanilla and dissolved junket 
tablet, Stir and turn at once into. the sherbet glass. 

Grape Tartlets 

Cut sliees of stale cake about one-half inch thick, 
and stamp into rounds with biscuit cutter. Put them 
in a pan with a little butter and let them brown deli- 
cately on both sides. When they are cool, spread 
them with Niagara or green grapes that have cooked 
until tender and a little sugar has been added to taste. 
Just before serving, they must be perfectly cold, orna- 
ment with whipped cream and serve at onee,. 


Strawberry Sponge 


1 tablespoon gelatine 2 tablespoons lemon juice 


1 cup strawberry juice 4% cup sugar 
% cup fresh strawberries % cup water 

Soak the gelatine in one-quarter cup of cold water. 
Set over hot water until the gelatine is dissolved. 
Add the juice, lemon juice and sugar. Allow to set 
until consistency of thick syrup. Beat until frothy 
and stiff, then add the fresh strawberries that have 
been cut into quarters; pour into mould and allow to 
set. Wnmould and garnish with fresh strawberries, 
and whipped cream if desired. 


Pineapple Syllabub 


2 cups thick cream 
1 can grated pineapple 


2 egg whites 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Beat the whites of eggs until they are stiff, add 
gradually the sugar and flavoring. Whip the cream 
to a stiff froth and fold in, a spoonful at the time, the 
eggs and the sugar. Add gradually the pineapple. 
Chill and serve. 

Banana Ice Cream 

% cup sugar 
2 teaspoons .cmon juice 
1 cup whipping cream 


4 bananas mashed fine 
1% orange 
2 cups milk 
2 eggs 

Boil the milk. Beat the eggs and sugar together, 
stir the boiling milk in, put back on the stove over 


hot water, stir until it thickens, remove it from the 


either fresh or canned berries are used 


Woman’s World 


stove and allow it to get eold.. Then 
add the strained juice of orange, lemon 
juice, cream whipped to a stiff froth 
and the bananas. .Pour into freezer 
and freeze, using equal parts of ice 
and salt for packing. 


Honey Mousse 
1 cup strained 1% teaspoons 

honey gelatine 
2 oranges 2 cups cream 
2 tablespoons cold 

water . 

Cut the oranges into small pieces after the skin has 
been removed. Soak the gelatine in cold water; heat 
the honey; add the gelatine, stirring until dissolved. 
Add the orange, remove from the fire, and when cold, 
add the cream beaten stiff. Put in a mould; pack in 
equal parts of ice and salt, and let stand three or four 
hours. is 
Apple and Nut Turnovers 


2 teaspoons baking powder 
“2. tablespoons sugar 

% cup boiling water 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 tablespoon peanut butter- 


1 eup flour 
% cup milk 
%4 cup water 
Speck of cinnamon 
Apples 
Sugar 

Make a dough of the flour, fat, baking powder and 
milk. Put on floured board; roll out to about 14 — 
inch in thickness and place slices of tart apples on one 
side of the dough. Spread with peanut butter, 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon and fold the other 
half of the dough over the apples. Pinch the edges 
well together, put in a baking pan, add slices of 
apple and water to cover the bottom of the pan. 
Place in the oven to bake. When it begins to bake, 
baste frequently with the two tablespoons sugar that 
have been dissolved in the 14 eup boiling water. Bake 
until tender and serve. 


Danish Custard 

% cup carmelized sugar 3 cups milk 
3 tablespoons sugar 144 teaspoon salt 
3 eggs % teaspoon vanilla 

Put the half cup of sugar into an agate pan 
place over a slow fire, and stir constantly until the 
sugar is melted and a light brown syrup is formed: 
then set at once in larger pan of cold water to stop 
the cooking. Let stand just a minute, turn the pan 
so as the caramel will cover the sides as well as the 
bottom. Beat the eggs slightly, add plain sugar, salt 
milk, and vanilla, and strain into pan lined with 
caramel. Set in pan of hot water and bake until firm 
or until when a silver. knife is inserted it comes out 
clean. During the baking, the water in pan surround- 
ing the custard should not boil. Chill and serve. 


Coffee Souffle “ 


4 eggs 
2 inceceans coffee extract ; othe en ean kee ee 
5 tablespoons sugar 

Whip over boiling water the eggs, coffee. extract 
and sugar until mixture is like a thick batter, then 
remove and continue beating on ice until the mixture 
is cold; then add the lemon extract and cream. Pour 


into the freezer and freeze, using three parts of ice 
to one of salt for packing. 


Right: Grape 
Tartlets, easy to make 
and an appetizing 
dessert 
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Sears, Roebuck and COs , 


All Wool 
Serge Dress 


Exceptionally low 
in price and made of 
extra good quality 
all wool serge, pleas- 
ingly suited for 
school or everyday 
wear. The -side 
plaited skirt is at- 
tached to waist be- 
neath narrow tie 
sash, while front shows 
fiber silk hand em- 
broidery, and red 
piping on sleeves and 
around neck. 


AGES—7 to 14 years. State age size. Shpg. wt., 1% lbs. 
31N2400C—Navy blue. 
31N2401C—Brown. 

Shipped from CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA 


ERE are just a few of the thousands of big 
H bargains you will find in our new big FALL 

GENERAL CATALOG. When you order 
from Sears, Roebuck and Co. you get quality, service, 
style and wear, at prices impossible to match else- 
where. More than one-quarter of all the families 
in the United States buy from our catalog—a fact 
that proves you get the World’s Biggest Bargains 
From the World’s Biggest Store! 


_, Famous Army 


Boys 


67N5258C—Boys’. 
Sizes, 1 10.514, $2.98 
67N5503C—Small Boys’. 
Sizes, 9 ta $ 
BG oped CHICAGO 

Shippe rom v; or e ° 
PHILADELPHIA store. ¢ Girls’ School 
Uppers are made from full grain Shoes 


chrome, tanned leather. Heavy 
drill lining and first quality heavy 


e 
store. 


oak tanned leather sole securely A shoe that is made right, 
fastened to the upper. Color: of good quality leather and 
Tan. linings—stands long wear. 

ve eae Brown or black leather, 
widths with sewed sole and rubber 


heel. Be sure to state size. 
Wide widths only. 
Shipping wt.: Young 
Women’s, 2 lIbs.; Girls’, 134 
Ibs.; Small Girls’, 1%4 Ibs. 


Small Girls’. Sizes, 814 to 11. 


only. 


67N7206C—Brown. $« 
67N7205C—Black. A 

Girls’. Sizes, 11% to 2. 7 2 
67N7 105C—Brown. y 4 59 ot 
67N7 109C—Black. . , 


Young Women’s. Sizes, 214 to 8. ( 
67N7020C—Brown. 4 98 
67N7023C—Black. e ‘ 
Shipped from CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA store. 


Boys’ : 
€ + la? Boys’ and Girls’ 
¢ rl : 
Sweater : Gi : Guaranteed Hosiery All Wool 
aie seer aol. _ Middy 3 Pairs GUARANTEED oo 
Wool Pullover Sweater : airs D iF B 
for boys 7 to 13 years, <= Blouse to Wear 5 Months ar rown 
re 1.2 C—Black. . ° 
Gee tiecd and ool: This Middy, of  SQN4283C—Dark brown. << Cassimere Suit 


lar stripe. Designed 
to withstand the hard 
knocks a healthy boy 
gives his clothes. A 
roomy sweater is more 
comfortable. Be sure 
to order a’ size large 


i i i Medium Weight, Fine 
a Lg 8 ee Gauge Combed Cotton Stock- 
cloth, is especially ings. They are exceptionally 
attractive, and is a at and a Sopesrise. 
P ine gauge. eamless fla 
made on the cele knit feet. Double tops 
brated Admiral add to the wearing quali- 
specifications with ties of the stockings. 
non-rip placket Reinforced heels and 


With One or Two Pairs of Pants. 


Everybody knows our quality is right—and look at these 
prices. Honestly, you cannot duplicate these values and 
prices anywhere. Made from a strongly woven ALL 
WOOL dark brown mixed cassimere in the plain neat style 
shown above. Good strong lining in coat. Full lined 
knickerbocker pants. Remember, two pairs of pants mean 
almost double wear. You'll get real satisfaction from one 
of these suits. Sizes, 7 to 17 years. State age size. Ship- 


cuffs, braid trim- 7%, 8, 81%, 9,914 and 
ming and double 40. ’State size. Ship- 
strength seams. ping weight, three 


B3NIS52C M This is one of our pairs, 10 ounces, Po acd te eta Bait Dente) 4 aaa pes 

—MVMaroom : . z Par 6 oe 

with navy blue trim. ee ee Euaranteed te 40N3249C—With One Pair Pants. 5.98 
$2.89 twice this price in ou 3 months. 40N3247C—With Two Pairs Pants. 7.95 


most stores. 
GIRLS’ SIZES— hi 

6 to 14 years. State seen 

size desired. Ship- PHILADEL- 

ping wt., 12 oz. 
27N6622C — White with 

blue trimming. 


27N6623C—All 98 
white. Cc 


Shipped from CHICAGO or 
PHILADELPHIA store. 


Shipped from CHICAGO 
or PHILADELPHIA store. 

Sizes, 28, 30, 32 and 34 
chest. State size. Shipping 
wi t, 1% pounds. 


Shipped from CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA store. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT 


258 HS RY EGR SS 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
Send me Latest General Catalog No. 66W30. 


‘ag 


ieee Received Your Copy of. 
“The Thrift Book of a Nation”? 


of this new General Catalog (pictured at the left) in your home, write your name and 
address on coupon, send it to us and we will mail you a copy. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
The World’s Biggest Mail Order House. 


IANS acts fates ctobterics ore vs aecatcin catatae + 
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POStOMICE = Van aul eee teens res ee ers SM Ae sy. 
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ERTO 
(Surejell) 


Follow the CerTo recipe below and you will make 
easily, quickly and economically the most delicious 
grape ‘ethy you ever tasted. Only one minute’s boiling 
is required—thus saving the color, flavor and aroma of 
ripe fruit and making one-half more than by the old 
uncertain method. 
CerTO never fails because it is the actual “jell” property of 
fruit, concentrated. CERTO is not a gelatine and contains no 
preservative. With CeRTO you can make perfect jam or jelly 
with any fruit or fruit juice at any time. fire 
CerTO is sold by all grocers or sent postpaid 
for 35 cents. Complete Recipe Book wrapped 
with every bottle. 


Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation 


Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 
2008 Granite Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada send 40c 
for trial bottle with 
Recipe Book to Doug- 
las Packing Co.,Ltd., 
Cobourg, Onr., Can. 


2am ecnameap cna onl eaeafonare aa Sage 


Make some Grape Jelly 


Stem and crush thoroughly about 3 Ibs. ripe 
Add % cup water, stir until boiling 
in closely covered 


ONCE NTE: 


FRUIT PECTIN 


Mother Eve—Her 
Daughters and Nadine 


Consider Mother Eve and the probable 
pristine gloss of her nose. Think of the shiny 
glisten of her cheeks which Adam had to 
endure. Alas, Mother Eve knew no better, 
and —perhaps—Adam did not care. 

Times have changed since Mother Eve 
ruled at Paradise. The daughters of Eve find 
that if they would possess a winsome charm 
their complexions must be soft and lovely, and 
their noses must be powdered—for the sons of 
Adam do care. 

For a quarter of a century the daughters of 
Eve have enjoyed the rare beauty which 
Nadine imparts. With complexions made 
soft, smooth and velvety by Nadine the 
daughters of Eve can be certain of a subtle 
attractive beauty. 

You will like Nadine Face Powder. 
adheres; it protects from sun, wind and dust; 
it lends an alluring fragrance. If not entirely 
pleased we will refund your money. Price 50c 
at toilet counters. Miniature box by mail 4c. 
Tints: White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY 
Dept. W Paris, 


JUST READ THIS PROOF, “We have used 
Liquid Veneer for twelve years on our pianos 
and musicalinstruments to tone up and restore 
the originalbeauty and luster before sending 
It them out. We have not found its equal for 
keeping up the appearance of our swck for 
general display.”’ (Signed) 
HUTCHINSON FURNITURE CO., 
Adrian, Ga., June 15, 1923. 


Here is expert proof that Liquid Veneer 
will even improve the finish of brand new 
pianos and furniture as nothing else will. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “* The 


Proper Care of Fine Furniture,”’ by Walter 
K. Schmidt, and other staggering proof. 
ALWAYS USE LIQUID VENEER 
ON YOUR DUSTING CLOTH 
Buffalo Specialty Company 
376 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


he Great Quality Finish ¥ 
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House-Cleaning Need Not 
Be a Bug-a-boo 


Helpful suggestions for simplifying this twice-a-year task 
-By Ida Bailey Allen 


f HERE is ‘no doubt 
4 that many women 
over-house-clean 


and that instead of keep- 
ing a house consistently 
in order throughout the 
preceding six months, 
they leave over many 
things which should be 
done from week to week 
and month to month, for 
the semi-annual general 
cleaning. This habit is 


eleaning diffieult. As a 
matter of fact, if each 
room is cleaned _ thor- 
oughly every week or 
‘two, the rugs and carpets 
vacuumed, the mirrors 
eleaned when necessary, 
and the windows washed 
when needed, the work’ of 
house-cleaning will be, very much les- 
sened. ; 

But in spite of the general care, there 
comes a time every six months, just at 
the turn of the seasons, when it is 
necessary to go through the family 
wardrobe, the closets, and drawers, ac- 
cumulations of papers, to look over the 
bedding, either pack away or take out 
clothing, according to the season, give 
a little attention to the renovating of 
mattresses, pillows, etc.,.and to make 
the house spotlessly clean-—a_ back- 


ground for any necessary renovating or " 


general furbishing -up. 


House-cleaning is the background for 
house-beautifying. 


O MATTER what room is to be 
cleaned, the general process is the 
same. 

1. Clean the closets, washing them 
out thoroughly, shelves and all,. with 
warm water, containing a little disin- 
fectant. Do not cover the shelves with 
paper, as this harbors bugs. 

2. Clean all ornaments, bits of brass, 
silver, ete. and take down all pictures, 
dust the backs and wash the glasses. 
Place these on tables or on a dresser, or 
take them out of the room, using a 
wheel tray, or large trays, and cover 
them up. 

3. Dust or brush the furnitufe; if 
upholstered, use the special attachment 
of the vacuum cleaner; remove small 
pieces of furniture from the room as far 
as possible, and cover what remains. 

4. Take down all draperies and por- 
tieres, cleaning them outside—and let- 
ting them hang in the open air. Vacuum 
clean the rugs and remove the smaller 
ones; roll up the large rugs and cover 
them. 

5. Pull down the window shades and 
dust them, using the wall brush. If very 
much soiled, they should be renovated. 
Clean the radiators or registers, then 
the woodwork; if painted or enameled, 
this should be washed with a_ soft 
powder or soap containing no eaustic; 
varnished or stained woodwork should 
be rubbed down with cedar oil, if pos- 
sible, the oil being rubbed in, not just 
smeared on the surface. 

6. Clean the light fixtures, washing 
the globes. 

7. Wash the mirrors and clean the 
windows. 

8. If the floor is varnished, oil 
stained, or painted, wash it first, then 
go over it with a good oil mop; if waxed 
it should be done over at this time. 

9. Polish the furniture. : 

10. Set the room in order, hang up 
the fresh curtains .and put in clean 
doilies and other bits: of freshness ! 

Any special type of cleaning that 


it off after twenty-four hours. 


renews comes under the 
heading of renovating. A 
few points in practical 
renovating are as fol- 
lows: 

Walls.—To clean wall 
paper, be sure not to rub 
it hard. A wall brush, 
working from the base- 
board up, is the best tool 
for the purpose, but if 
one does not own a wall 
brush, use soft clean out- 
ing flannel, fastened to a 
broom. Rubbing hard 
smudges the pattern and 
wipes off the gilt. If the 
paper is sooty or smoky, 
clean it with bread from 
which the hard crust has 
been. removed, or by the 
use of erasers that come 
for the purpose. This, 
however, is a lengthy task. -If grease 
spots are on the paper, place a clean 
blotter over them and on this put a 
warm flat iron to absorb the grease, or 
else spread on as much Fuller’s earth 
or talcum powder as will stick, brushing 
It may 
be necessary to repeat the process. 


[* THE walls are painted and are very 
much soiled, smoky or sooty, use wash- 
ing soda on them, or a soft scouring 
powder, cleaning only a small portion 
at a time, and be sure to use plenty of 
warm water to avoid streaks. Work 
with an up and down motion, being sure 
that one stroke overlaps the other. 

Window Shades.—If not very soiled, 
these can be cleaned by unrolling them 
on a table, carefully dusting each side. 
If very much soiled, any’® good white 
window shade can be cleaned by means 
of a thick suds of soap flakes and warm 
water applied with a soft cloth wrung 
practically dry. It should be done 
quickly so as not to water-soak the 
shade. In eases where washing cannot 
be done, Fuller’s earth, or corn meal 
ean be rubbed on and allowed to stand 
a bit, then brushed off. 


Carpets and Matting—Any rug or 
earpet can be scoured at home if one 
has sufficient patience and strength or 
can inveigle one’s big boy into doing 
the work. Make a very heavy lather 
of any good white soap, or soap flakes, 
and water, adding a few drops of am- 
monia; spread this heavy lather on the 
rug a few square feet at a time, apply- 
ing the suds with a brush and rinsing 
them off immediately with soft cloths 
wrung out of warm water. If the rug 
is very mueh soiled, rinse two or three 
times. 

Rag rugs can usually be washed in 
the washing machine. If the colors are 
those which are likely to fade, set them 
first with a tablespoonful of salt to a 
gallon of water. The rugs should 
first be thoroughly beaten to remove all 
the dust. Do not wring the rug, but 
hang it up dripping, wrong side next. 
the line and let it drip until dry; then 
comb out the fringe, if there is any. If 
the fringe is worn or frayed, bind the 
rugs afresh with a bias band of heavy 
sateen. Oftentimes rag rugs which ap- 
parently do not wash well, will turn out 
excellently if they are sufficiently rinsed. 

As to matting or rugs of matting or 
grass texture, wash them with cold 
water containing a little ammonia and 
a small amount of soap that contains 
very little caustic. If there are grease 
spots on rugs they should be first re- 
moved by the use of Fuller’s earth as 
prescribed for wall paper. 


for September, 1928 


Prepared by 
Woman’s World Subscribers 


ONDAY dinner should not, of 
course, be made the occasion for 
the family to overeat itself into 
Monday headaches and irritation, nor 
for the hostess and her assistants to 
be given extra work and worry, but 
with planning it can become such a 
pleasant event that the household an- 
ticipates eagerly, and guests feel glad 
and honored to be invited to it. Spe- 
cial dishes may be reserved for it, and 
the prettiest napery, china and glass 
brought out to beautify the table, with 
flowers or a little greenery to aid. 
The September Sunday dinner menus presented here- 
with were prepared by Woman’s World subscribers and 
have been thoroughly tested and edited to insure the ac- 
curacy of the recipes and their appropriateness for the 
month. 
Chicken Potpie 
Bulwark Potatoes Steamed Squash 
Swect Apple Pickle 
Fresh Peach Salad with Mayonnaise 
Soda Brown Bread 
Date Tart 
Coffee 


Chicken Potpie.—Cut up a fat fowl into serving 
pieces. Wash in salt and water. Put in pot which has 
a close-fitting cover, add one-fourth pound fat salt pork 
cut in cubes, and cover with water. Put on the pot lid 
and cook until chicken is tender. Turn off pot liquor, 
season it with salt, and pepper, and thicken it with two 
tablespoons flour blended with two tablespoons butter or 
chicken fat. Add one-half cup rich milk and turn back 
with the chicken, cooking until it is sufficiently thick. 
Have ready rich biscuit dough, roll out, about one-half 
inch thick. Cut in small rounds. Lay these closely over 
the top of the chicken, put on the pot lid, and a thick 
towel over that so no steam can escape and boil without 
stopping for 20 minutes, then serve as soon as possible. 
Onion or celery may be added to the chicken while it is 
cooking. 

Bulwark Potatoes.— These can be prepared on Satur- 
day and browned on Sunday. Make a thick white sauce 
of three tablespoons flour, three tablespoons butter or 
substitute and two cups rich milk, season with pepper 
and salt. Slice into this sauce four medium sized cold 
boiled potatoes, and add one tablespoon chopped parsley. 
Cook five minutes. Butter an oval china mold or bowl, 
and turn the prepared potato into it, pressing it down 
firmly and set away over night, or for several hours. 
Half an hour before dinner time turn the potatoes out 
on a fireproof platter, brush with melted butter, and 
sprinkle with grated cheese, set in a hot oven until 
browned all over. The cheese may be omitted. 

Fresh Peach Salad.—Drop firm ripe peaches in boil- 
ing water, strip off skin, and put aside to chill, sprinkling 
with lemon juice. Cut each peach in half, fill each half 
with a mixture of chopped nuts and cream cheese. Put 
the halves together ‘to look like a whole peach, one for a 
portion, on lettuce leaves and garnish with thick mayon- 
naise. Or serve halves side by side, hollow side up, and 
put in each a ball of cream cheese, mixed with and rolled 
in chopped nuts, with a spoonful of mayonnaise over all. 

Date Tart.—Beat the yolks and whites separately of 
three eggs. Beat a cup of granulated sugar with the 
yolks, then a cup of stoned and finely chopped dates, and 
a cup of finely chopped English walnuts. Flavor with a 
teaspoon vanilla extract, and fold in the ‘stiffly beaten 
egg whites. ‘Turn into angel-cake tin, and bake for 25 


’ minutes in a moderate oven. Serve cov- 


ered with whipped cream. 


; Beefsteak Pie 
Italian Spaghetti Brussels Sprouts 
Celery, Lettuce and Cheese Salad 
Rice Pudding Raisin Cake 
Coffee and Tea 


Beefsteak Pie.—The following in- 
gredients will make a pie sufficient to 
serve six or seven persons. Have three 
pounds round steak eut in two-inch 
lengths. Parboil for 380 minutes in 
water to cover. While the meat is cook- 
ing prepare a nice rich crust with two 
cups flour sifted twice with one teaspoon 
baking powder, one-half teaspoon salt; 
rub into this one eup lard or any pre- 
ferred shortening. Some cooks think the 
crust of a beefsteak pie should always 
be made with clarified beef drippings. 
Line baking dish with this crust, rolled 
thin after being wet with a very little 
ice water or cold milk. Lay in some of 
the steak which has been allowed to 


With tested recipes for making some of the 
more unusual dishes that are mentioned 


eool, sprinkle with salt and pepper, repeat until all the 
meat is used. Slightly thicken the water in which steak 
was boiled, with butter and flour and turn into dish. 
Cover with crust, cut slits in top to let off the steam, and 
bake one hour in moderate oven. This pie is even nicer 
for being reheated, so can be made on Saturday. 

Italian Spaghetti.—For six or seven people cook one 
package spaghetti for 15 minutes in salted water. Drain, 
put in baking dish, buttered, a sprinkle of dry bread 
crumbs, then a layer of spaghetti. Cover it with sealded, 
peeled and cut-up tomatoes, dot these with butter and 
sprinkle with pepper, salt and chopped green pepper. 
Put in another layer of macaroni, sprinkle with a little 
minced onion, then tomato, butter, pepper and salt. No 
peppers this time. Cover with buttered crumbs mixed 
with grated cheese, and bake for 40 minutes in: moderate 
oven. 

Celery, Lettuce and Cheese Salad.—Put on each in- 
dividual plate two or three small heart leaves of lettuce, 
and on these a pile of scraped celery eut in three-inch 
lengths, then these split into straws and kept in ice water 
until wanted. When almost ready to serve shake off 
moisture from lettuce, drain and arrange celery, then 
grate sharp cheese over both and sprinkle with French 
Dressing. 

Raisin Cake.— Cream one cup butter or substitute, or 
half butter, half lard, with one cup sugar. Sift two cups 
flour with two teaspoons baking powder, one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt, one teaspoon nutmeg. Add to the butter and 
sugar mixture, alternating with one cup milk. Beat two 
eggs and add, and finally one cup seeded raisins, or the 
seedless kind, whichever is convenient, flouring the fruit 
lightly before adding to the cake batter. Stir all thor- 
oughly, do not beat, turn into cake pan which has been 
greased, with a little flour shaken in it, the surplus being 
shaken out. Bake in moderate oven for 45 minutes. Do 
not frost, just shake a little powdered sugar over the top. 


Oyster Soup 
Veal Loaf 
Kentucky Potatoes Lima Beans 
Lettuce Salad, Russian Dressing 
Cream Cheese and Crackers 
Syruped Figs with Nut Meats 
Coffee 
Veal Loaf.—Put three pounds lean veal through the 
food chopper with one-fourth pound fat salt pork. Crumb 
stale bread very fine, rolling it on the bread board with 
a rolling pin. Crust and all ean be used if dry enough 
to powder well. Mix the crumbs, of which there must 
be two cups, with the meat, add one egg beaten with a 
pint of milk, a tablespoon melted butter, salt and pepper 
to suit the taste. Make into a roll or pack in bread pan, 
and bake for 1144 hours, basting once or twice with a 
little melted butter and hot water, seasoned with pepper 
and salt. The loaf! may be served plain or with Tomato 
Sauce. 


> 


Date Muffins are delicious and easily prepared 
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Tomato Sauce.— Heat hot 114 eups 
cooked tomato juice. The juice from 
canned tomatoes is all right to use. 
Add to it one-half teaspoon onion 
juice, salt and pepper to taste, and 
two tablespoons butter blended with 
two tablespoons flour. Stir over boil- 
ing water until thick. Serve either 
poured around the Veal Loaf, or sep- 
arately in sauce boat. <A tablespoon 
minced green pepper, or minced pars- 
ley makes a nice addition to this sauce. 

Kentucky Potatoes —Pare and 
: ‘ 3 slice thin raw potatoes. Butter bak- 
ing dish, put in a layer of potatoes, sprinkle with salt, 
pepper and one-half teaspoon minced onion, then dot with 
butter and sprinkle with tablespoon, secant, of flour. Re- 
peat until dish is filled. Turn in a quart of milk, heated 
and bake 45 minutes in moderate over. The onion may 
be omitted. 

Russian Dressing.— Add to a cup of mayonnaise a 
canned pimento chopped fine, teaspoon vinegar, one-half 
cup salad oil, teaspoon sweet green pepper, minced, one- 
half teaspoon paprika, one-fourth teaspoon salt, one-half 
cup chili sauce. Beat! the oil with the mayonnaise first 
then the chili sauce and the rest. Let stand in the refrig- 
erator several hours or over night to thicken. 

Syruped Figs with Nut Meats.— Soak a pound of 
dried figs over night.. Next day cook slowly until tender 
in water to cover, allowing for their swelling, add a cup 
of granulated sugar and tablespoon lemon juice. Cook 
until the liquid is a thick Syrup and the figs looks trans- 
lucent. Add one eup broken nut meats, either hickory, 
walnut or pecans. Serve very cold with whipped cream. 
A eup of cream will make ample whip for six portions, 


Fresh Corn Soup 
Chicken Croquettcs 
Mashed Potatoes Mashed White Turnips 
Sweet Pickled Pears 
Date Muffins 
Tomato Salad, Cucumber Dressing 
Chocolate Walnut Pudding, Cream Sauce 
Coffee 


Fresh Corn Soup.—From the bones of the eooked 
chicken used for the Chicken Croquettes, make a chicken 
stock by simmering them in two quarts of water for two 
hours, with a small onion, a small carrot sliced, and 
either a stalk of celery or a little parsley. Strain and 
keep for this soup. Cut from the cobs sufficient sweet 
corn to make four cups, being careful not to eut so close 
that the tough cob gets in. Put this in the strained stock 
which should, after cooking, amount to about a quart. 
Cook slowly for 20 minutes, add two eups milk and cook 
for 20 minutes more, adding a tablespoon chopped onion. 
teaspoon salt, teaspoon sugar, and pepper to taste. 
Strain, then thicken with two tablespoons butter, two 
tablespoons flour, and sprinkle a little chopped parsley 
over the portions. Serve with salted crackers, ; 

Chicken Croquettes.—Heat in the double boiler a 
cup of rich milk, and when sealding hot mix with it two 
tablespoons butter, 114 tablespoons flour. When thick 
and smooth take from fire, add teaspoon salt, one-half tea- 
Spoon pepper, teaspoon minced parsley, a cup of fine 
bread erumbs, and two cups of finely ehopped cooked 
chicken, free from skin and gristle. Beat two eggs lightly, 
just enough to mix the yolks and whites, and stir in. 
Form into oblong rolls, or shape by pressing into a wine- 
glass, and set in the refrigerator for two hours, or over 


night. Beat an egg with a tablespoon water. Have 
: eracker dust on a flat platter. Roll 


ceroquettes first in egg then in cracker 
dust, and repeat until perfectly coated. 
Set aside for an hour, then fry golden 
brown in deep fat, using a frying basket 
if possible. 

Date Muffins.—Sift twice with a 
pint of white flour, four teaspoons bak- 
ing powder and one-half teaspoon salt. 
Mix in two teaspoons sugar. Beat an 
egg with one cup milk and add, also two 
tablespoons melted butter or substitute. 
Stir until well mixed, then stir in one 
cup stoned and chopped dates. Have 
ready hot iron muffin pans in which a 
little Jard or other shortening has been 
heating. The pans and_ shortening 
should be so hot that the batter begins 
to cook as soon as it is put in. Fill 
within half inch of tops of cups, and 
bake for 20 minutes in a moderate 
oven. Do not open the door onee while 
baking. See that your oven heat is right 
before putting them in, then leave them 
strictly alone until done. 
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Coal 


—Burn New Kind of 


Just Turn a Valve to Cook or Heat , 


Amazing Invention 
Fits Any Stove 
or Furnace 


No more dread of the heavy, dirty coal and wood 
to lift and carry after a hard day’s work—no 
more clouds of ashes and dust to breathe and 
filter to every corner of the house—no more cold; 
unevenly heated rooms in Winter—no more 
suffering from lack of quick fires in uncertain 
Fall weathe:—and no more worry about coal strikes 
and outrageously high prices! Anamazing inven- 
tion ends all this FOREVER. And, GOOD 
NEWS, it can be installed without change in 
your range, heater, or furnace—and at a cost 


any family can afford. 


3 Tismes Heat of Coal 


This amazing invention, Oliver Oil-Gas Burner, 
burns a fuel called ‘‘oil-gas’” because it is a com- 
bination of 95% air and only 5% oil, the cheap- 
A wonderful, even, hot flame 
is produced, actually giving three times the heat 


est fuel there is. 


of coal. No wicks, no odor, no smoke. 


derful heat, at a minute’s notice, any degree, 
when and as you want it, at the turn of a valve. 


It is absolutely safe—will last a lifetime. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE 


Introductory Offer 


And right now you can 
get the wonderful Oliver 
at a Special Low Intro- 
ductory Price that Mr. 
Oliver is making to the 
readers of this magazine. 


ig mone 


The coupon below en- | a week easy. 
titles you to this offer, if 
you act immediately — 
without obligation it will 
bring you an interesting 
book, ‘‘New Kind of 
Heat,”’ and full details of 
this Special Low Price 
Introductory Offer. Fill out and mail 
the coupon at once. No obligation. 


OLIVER! 


address below. 


OIL-GAS BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 
2010-I OLIVER BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
2010-I Oliver Bldg. Toronto, Ontario 


'* Buy 
orWood 


AGENTS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Oliver representatives make 


Le $500 and more 
a month. Thousands of spare 
time workers, agents and 
salesmen are needed—$75.00 


Exclusive territory—real co- 
operation. Write at once for 
Free Sample Case Offer, in- 
teresting literature and full 
details. No obligation. Write 
B. M. Oliver, President, at 


Fuel 


16 mode's for any 
range, heater or 
furnace. 


Heat at turn of valve, 
up or down, for any 
temperature desired, 


No changes_ to 
your present hot 
air, steam or hot 
water plant. 


Won- 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 
2010-I Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me your FREE Book ‘*New Kind of Heat,”” 
and Special Low Price Introductory Offer. I am in- 
terested in a burner for a 


Coal Heating (Steam) 
O Range Bi a O (Hot Water) Furnace 


Neate 5 onic 5 Se ete eke ee I 


(Hot Air) 


Cay 550s Sains. dain maeNae ele LEG ITER TLE RE, 


Woman’s World 


Proper Use of Flavoring 
and Seasoning 


A word about,how and when to use them 


By Ida Bailey Allen 


HE difference be- 
tween cooking and 
good cooking has 
always been a matter of 
the proper seasoning and 
flavoring. Spices . and 
herbs of all kinds were 
sought after in such de- 
gree that the discovery of 
our western. hemisphere 
was in part due to the 
quest of the old explorers 
for the fragrant spice 
lands of the Fast. 

But it has taken years 
of scientific experimentation to bring us 
to the point where we can have them 
bottled in liquid form on the kitchen 
shelf, 

Not long ago it was necessary to 
stock the pantry with all kinds of dried 
seasonings and a long array of spice 
boxes, but it is all a part of progress 
that the selfsame spices and many of 
the much-used seasonings, as celery, 
onion, garlic and the like, as well as a 
bewildering array of extracts, ean be 
purehased in liquid as well as other 
forms and at the same time be both 
economical and practical, 


Modern Fiavorings Conserve the 
Housewife’s Time 

In everything pertaining to, the home 
the modern tendency is toward con- 
densation and efficiency. It has become 
necessary, on account of the ever-in- 
creasing help problem, to minimize the 
housewife’s labor in every possible way. 
This is probably why seasonings, as 
well as flavorings, have been put in es- 
sence form. They take up little space, 
fit equally well into the kitchenette or 
pantry, do not deteriorate on standing, 
and may literally be used in “a jiffy.” 
Think of the time, for instance, it takes 
to patiently scrape up onion juice from 
the surface of a cut onion in compar- 
ison with the moment it takes to open 
a bottle and add a drop or so of onion 
extract to the dish that is being pre- 
pared. 

Varying the Flavor 

My pupils, many of whom are ex- 
perienced housewives, study with inter- 
est the array of flavorings and season- 
ings that may always be found in my 
experiment kitchen. There are not only 
vanilla, lemon, orange, pistachio, al- 
mond and rose, but, in addition, a group 
of bewildering fruit flavorings, and 
spices and spice essences as well. “For 
what are all these used?” they ask. “TF 
only find it necessary to buy vanilla and 
lemon.” Then I explain that one of the 
newest things about modern cookery is 


A Convenient 
Seasoning Box 


the use of the flavorings 
and seasonings that great 
manufacturers are pre- 
paring for the betterment 
and simplifying of cook- 
ing. 

Every family becomes 
tired of the “same old 
thing.” I frequently visit 
households in which the 
taste of food is always 
the same. The family 
appetites are generally 
flagging, and the house- 
wives complain of the 
monotony of their work. These house- 
holds need a change of food, not neces- 
sarily to strange and bizarre dishes, but 
a change in the usual diet, such as a 
little cherry or raspberry extract instead 
of so much vanilla in the tapieca puc- 
ding; a carefully-blended mixture of 
spices in the grape-juice gelatine; c> a 
hint of vanilla, lemon and rose in com- 
bination in the everyday recipe. At first 
this may sound a little extreme, but it 
is really nothing but good, sound psy- 
chology. It has been proved, over and 
over again, that when a family tires of 
a certain kind of food they will still like 
it in another form. 


Seasoning Balance 


Neither is it an extravagance to keep 
on hand a variety of extracts. It simply 
means a small outlay at the beginning. 
A little experimentation will soon show 
you how they can be used in flavoring 
and making delicious those economical 
dishes that the family usually disdains! 


A Seasoning Basket and What 
It Should Contain 


I always keep a seasoning basket 
beside my kitchen stove. In it is a salt 
shaker, a pepper shaker and still a third 
one, containing a blend of seven parts 
of salt to one of pepper—just the right 
proportion for general seasoning—some 
poultry seasoning, dried powdered pars- 
ley, a bottle of mace, one each of celery, 
onion and garlic extract or salt, to- 
gether with catchup and Worcester- 
shire. Whenever a soup is made of left- 
overs or I make up one of those nonde- 
script dishes of meat left from the 
baby’s broth, this seasoning basket is 
called upon to make the food delicious 
and appetizing. Salt and pepper, alone 
would not be enough. Sometimes a 
mixture of two or three in sparing quan- 
tities will save the day. The seasonings 
which go into the various dishes and 
make them what they are when they 
appear on the table are both the spice 
and essence of life. 
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A Man, a Side-Wheeler and a Dog 


ol (Continued from page 11) 


slimmed down enough to pass beyond 
the clumsiness of his first days. 

The apparatus which was to develop 
later into fake mountains and a pool 
was very crude: merely a broad plank 
slanting upward, with a drop of fifteen 
feet to a cement sided tank below. To 
this plank Red Bill introduced the St. 
Bernard pup. 

“C’mon and begin to earn your keep,” 
he said roughly, hauling the puppy out 
of his cage. Blinking, Napoleon braced 
himself on his forefeet, resisting in sheer 
bewilderment. A cut from a short whip 
sent him forward in a hurry, all four 
feet on the plank. 

Halfway up, observing the receding 
of the ground below him, he paused, 
whining piteously. 

“Go on up, yuh derned yella pup!” 
commanded Red Bill. 

“He’s scared, Bill,’ said Mrs. Craw- 
ley critically. ‘Sometimes I think if 
yuh didn’t yell and holler at them, an’ 
didn’t use the whip so much, they’d do 
better. You scare ’em half to death.” 

Red Bill turned, ignoring the pup, 
and fastening his gaze upon his wife. 

“Am-I-training-these-dogs?” he bel- 
lowed, a tide of purple fury suffusing 
his face. © 

“Y’are!” she admitted hastily. 

“Then keep your mug outa this!” 

Prudently Mrs. Crawley withdrew, 
Red Bill turning back to the shivering 
dog. 

“Now—you slab 
roared. 

Inch by inch Napoleon erawled on his 
belly to the topmost edge of the plank. 
And there, in spite of roared invective 
and cracking whip, he paused. Neither 
threat nor lash had power to move him 
off of the end of the plank into the 
_ space yawning before him. : 

“And it won’t do no good to shove 
him off,” brooded Red Bill. “He’s got 
to jump. Rescuers don’t wait to be 
pushed.” 

For a time he considered, small red 
eyes on the puppy. 

“Just like a balky mule!” he spat out 
disgustedly. ~ 

Suddenly he brightened, slapping his 
thigh uproariously. 

“T’ll fix you!’ he shouted, hurrying 
away. 


sided mutt!” he 


N THE heat of the August sun, Napo- 

leon clung to the end of the plank. 
He dared not jump forward into the 
muddy pool below; he dared not turn 
and make the steep descent. Quivering, 
he remained aloft until Red Bill re- 
thigh uproariously. 

“T reckon you'll jump now, you yella 
cur,” snorted Red Bill, lighting a 
candle. 

Heat, smarting and intolerable, ap- 
proached the puppy’s rear quarters. He 
gave a sound, half howl, half moan. 
Behind him, the fear of fire; before him, 
the fear of water . .. 

A smell of scorching hair permeated 
the air, the puppy wailed in agony. 
From the surrounding cages came faint 
whines. 

And abruptly Napoleon plunged for 
the pool, so overcome by shock that Red 
Bill had to haul him out forcibly to keep 
him from drowning. 

Again and again they went through 
the performance, the candle being pro- 
duced at the inevitable moment of balk- 
ing until to the puppy’s brain the sight 
of water below him was indelibly asso- 
ciated with biting flame behind him. 

Finally when the dog fell panting and 
exhausted to the ground, Red Bill de- 
sisted. 

“Reckon you’ve had enough for to- 
day,” he decided. 

- Then, catching the dog’s head and 
staring deep into the brown eyes: 

“When I say you got to learn a thing 
—you got to learn. Understand?” 

To his wife he gave blunt instruc- 
tions. 

“Go throw a pail of water on that 
pup and put some salve on his burns. 
I don’t want him all scarred up.” 


Tears Mrs. 
obeyed. 

“You pore thing . you pore 
thing!” she said over and over, tears in 
her eyes: at the sight of the spent, list- 
less puppy. 

Napoleon moved a half inch away. 
He wanted, he felt, no friendly associa- 
tion whatever with this devil race which 
tormented him. 

Day after day the performance was 
repeated, until it was driven home to 
the dog that were he to dash up the 
plank and off into the pool, he escaped 
the flame. And then the business of 
having a smaller dog dressed in child’s 
clothing was added and Napoleon was 
laboriously taught to eatch the smaller 
dog by the back of the neck and swim 
ashore with him. 

It made a very popular act, the huge 
brown and white St. Bernard plunging 
over imitation mountains in search of a 
lost child and finally diving fearlessly 
into the depths of a mountain ‘pool to 
rescue it. Audiences not understanding 
in the least the grim means by which 
the end had been attained, applauded 
the St. Bernard’s indomitable courage. 
Children shrieked ecstatically at the 
sight of the huge form hurtling down- 
ward. He was a letter perfect actor, 


Crawley 


in her eyes, 


' Napoleon, with no hitches in his per- 


formance. The swift dash upward, the 
gasping flight downward, the shuddering 
descent into black water—no, there were 
no hitches in his performance. Too 
deeply ingrained by far was the memory 
of swiftly applied agony and Red Bill’s 
raucous voice. 


DAPPER, dark haired Frenchman 
in a Prince Albert coat had super- 
seded Red Bill. He was not actively un- 
kind to the dog, nor was he particularly 
kind. Having no great liking for ani- 
mals, he preferrel animal acts: only be- 
cause they saved him the personal labor 
of entertaining his audiences. The care 
which insured Napoleon’s safety and 
health he gave; beyond that, nothing. 
Together they travelled from one end of 
the country to the other, the man with 
his sullen bitterness against the destiny 
which compelled him to work small 
town vaudeville circuits for a living, 
and the dog, hating his work, yet com- 
pelled to persist. 

Then, with the suddenness of a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky, came release 
in the shape of a combination of circum- 
stances; a weak link in the chain con- 
fining him in, the baggage car, a care- 
less baggageman who left the side door 
partly open, and the brief slowing down 
of the train for water; these things ob- 
tained for Napoleon his freedom. There 
was a flash of huge brown and white 
body, and Napoleon was free. Not for 
miles afterward did the baggageman dis- 
cover his escape. 

“Whyn’t you put a stronger chain on 
your pup?” demanded the baggageman 
belligerently. “It ain’t my fault. Dogs 
is supposed to be chained, and lookit 
that chain; call that a chain?” 

The showman raved, threatening dis- 
missal. 

“Aw, get another dawg,” retorted the 
baggageman disinterestedly. 

Again the showman raved. 

“There isn’t another dog like that in 
the world!” 

“Then go look for him,’ 
baggageman cuttingly. 

Dubiously the showman considered 
the passing scenery: swamps, bayous, 
and wooded regions of lower Mississippi. 

“T’ll offer a reward,” he said heavily. 
“But it’s no use. Most likely he’s dead.” 

Miles behind, the broken fragment of 
ehain still dragging from his collar, Na- 
poleon was becoming slowly acquainted 
with his freedom. 

Never, since his early puppy days, 
had he enjoyed even a degree of freedom. 
In the theatre, the baggage car, or a 
travelling crate, he would have been at 
ease. In this wide expanse of smiling 
empty world, he felt curiously daunted. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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One Week Ago 


Those teeth had a dingy film 


Accept this offer and try for a few 
days a new teeth cleaning method. Mil- 
lions now employ it. The glistening 
teeth you see everywhere now show how 
much it means. 


Combat the film 


“Now your teeth have a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, resists the tooth brush, 
enters crevices and stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it. Then it 
forms dingy coats. That is why teeth 
lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Became alarming 


So few escaped these troubles that 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 


ing. Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


PapsadéAl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 


conditions became alarming. Then den- 
tal science sought ways to fight film. 
Two effective methods have been 
found. One acts to disintegrate the film, 
one to remove it without harmful scour- 
ing. Both were embodied in a new-type 
tooth paste, called Pepsodent. Now that 


tooth paste has come into world-wide 


use, largely by dental advice. 


Aids Nature too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 

Watch these effects for a few days. 
You will quickly see and feel them. 

Send for this 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

You will be amazed and. delighted. 
Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 184, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Charming 
Living Room 
Sets 


Aster Set. Pillow stamped flat on black 
sateen 36x24 in., 65c. Scarf stamped flat on 
black sateen 18x48 in., 65c. Black and 
gold braid % inch wide for scarf, 45c; delft 
blue sateen lining for scarf 35c. Orange, 
yellow, blue, violet, white, red and green 
yarn for set, 42c. 


Navajo Set. Tan Canvas Cloth for front 
and back of pillow, 95c, 21x30 in., finished 
size. Tan Canvas Cloth for scarf 21x48 in., 
85c. Block pattern of design and colors to 
be copied on squares of scarf and pillow 
included, 


For pillow tan, black, green, orange floss, 
44c; for scarf, 88c, 

Daisy Set. Pillow 18x24 in., stamped 
flat on black sateen, front and back, 65c. 
Scarf 18x48 in. on black sateen, 65c. Blue 
couching cord for set, 54c. Green and yel- 
low floss, 8c. 


Goldenrod Set. Pillow 15x18 in. stamped 
flat on gray sateen, front and back, 55ce, 
Searf 18x48 on gray sateen, 65c. 

Blue and yellow 6-strand for set, 50c. 


Set in Conventional Design. Pillow 18x12 
in. finished, stamped flat on pongee sateen, 
front and back, 55c. Scarf 18x48 in. on 
pongee sateen, 65c. Brown, orange, blue, 
black, red and white yarn, 54ec, 

Landscape Set. Tan Canvas Cloth for 
front and back of pillow 18x15 in., T5e. 
Tan Canvas Cloth for scarf 18x48 in., 75c. 
Block pattern of design and colors to be 
copied on squares of scarf and pillow in- 
cluded. Light green, dark green, blue, 
brown, tan, rose, black and orange floss for 
pillow or scarf, 36c. 

Order by name and send order with re- 


mittance to Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman’s 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


SHEET MUSIC 


Ask for Century Edition 


5t 


“Whoa isn’t a reason in the world why you should pay morethan 15c 
for sheet music, whether you buy the simple Morning Prayer” or 
the intricate “Hungarian Rhapsody.” 

In Century Edition you havesheet musicbeautifully printed on the finest 
of paper. Every measure is standard size. Every note iscertifiedtobe 
correct, as the master wrote it. All of Century’s 200 compositions are 
only 15c— Barcarolle,” “Evening Star,” “Il Trovatore,” “Poet and Peas- 
ant,” etc.! Specify “Century Edition” when you buy sheet music—you'll 
save money. Patronize the Century dealer—remember, 

Century’s low price is possible only because of his small 


profit. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 


Complete catalog of over 2200 classical and popular standard com- 
Dositions free on request. [| Century’s Canadian price, 20 cents. } 


Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s ‘‘Rudiments for the 
Piano,’’ Jahn’s ‘Rudiments for the Violin’’ and Martin's 
**Scales and Chords.’’ Used by all modern teachers. 

Century Music Publishing Co.,200 W.40th St.,N.Y. 
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Housework _ 


Your best helper 
for all cleaning is 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
t because it is so quick 
and active. It light- 
ens work, and is 
most economical. Further- 
more— it’s safe. So you may 
be sure that everything you 
clean with it is absolutely 
clean and_therefore hygienic 
and sanitary. 


The secret of Old Dutch 
efficiency and economy lies in 
the character of its fine parti- 
cles. They are flat-shaped, 
made that way by nature. 
Free from hard, jagged grit, 
which scratches the surface, 
grinds in the dirt, and cannot 
clean efficiently. Old Dutch 
particles do not scratch; they 
erase the dirt. Being flat, they 
offer more cleaning surface, 
and do a greater amount of 
cleaning. That is why Old 
Dutch does more and better 
work than anything else you 
can buy. 


Use it for all cleaning — 
floors, sinks, utensils, walls, 
bathtubs, churns, separators, 
miulk pails. 


A Man, a Side-Wheeler and a: Dog 


(Continued from page 37) 


No single human being. appeared in 
sight, ‘the water tank beimg . the. only 
sight ofman- visible. . Above, a ‘noon 
sun blazed» in a® cloudless ‘sky. All 
around there was a stillness which was 
not a stillness, speaking to the’ dog’s in- 
telligent ears of * abundant ‘insect life. 
A short distance away bégan the uneven 
line of heavy woods. e 
Cumbersomely the dog lurched toward 
the woods, instinct bidding him ‘hide. 


. At a chattering stream he paused, bend- 


ing over to refresh his dry and swollen 
tongue.» A reflection wavered at. him, 
and “the heayy fur’ rose over: his shoul- 
ders..  Just* so had the same open 
mouthed reflection wavered below in the 
depths of the hated tank? With a blunt 
forepaw he broké the image, which im- 


‘mediately “reformed. © Oneé. — Twice. 
Finally he drank; taumbering ‘away again 
swiftly. : viged os 


Towards évening; long since grown 
hungry, and spurred, by some surviving 
instinct of “the chase; he’ caught and 
killed a rabbit, eating it elumsily. Later, 
he caught and ate a ‘bird; its feathers 
bothering him considerably. 

Long afterward, his suceess embolden- 
ing him, he bayed loudly at a glimpse 
of serene moon’ riding ‘above dark tree 
tops. 


HIS, then, is the beginning of: the 

~ story of Napoleon, a beginning, as I 
have said, full of pain and dumb terror. 
The second -period begins in a small 
Mississippi town on the river, a town 


-which has known yellow fever, floods, 


and. mad-dogs in plenty during its his- 
tory. Strange dogs in summer weather 
are ,regarded suspiciously. A fleck jof 
froth, a redness of eye, or a ruffling of 
hair over «muscular shoulders, and 
shortly thereafter comes the ping! of a 
bullet. Then the town buries another 
dog; swiftly, with due regard for the 
power of the sun. 2] 

Into this town Napoleon eventually 
wandered. He was, without knowing it, 
already lonesome, and his freedom had 
begun to pall upon him. Humans he 
hated, yet he hated solitude more. So 
finally he came to the little Mississippi 
town, hoping perhaps that he had been 
mistaken in condemning the entire race, 
perhaps even remembering the kindness 
of Red Bill’s slatternly wife. 

It is, on the whole, to be regretted 
that Napoleon happened upon a town so 
thoroughly prejudiced against strange 
dogs. ; 

Thirty minutes after his arrival he 
fled down the-main street of the town, 


-a tin can filled with stones raising, a 
clatter between his frightened legs, his ° 


eyes red with fear, a slather of fatigue 


dripping: from his jaws. ; 


“Mad dog!” said Cass Crittenden of 
the cotton baling plant casually. And 


-went‘in seareh of his gun.i 
Emerging immediately afterward, the — 
light, of the chase in his eyes, he fol- 


lowed the dog’s flight riverward. 

Near the steamer dock, Napoleon en- 
countered a tall man with mild blue 
eyes. 

“Tlere, 
kindly. 
you.” 

Napoleon stopped, regarding this un- 
expected friendliness suspiciously. Hur- 
rying steps approached. 

“Hol’ on now, Cass—what you fixin’ 
to do with that gun?” said the tall man 
then. 

“Mad dog!” panted Cass. * 
to shoot him.” 

“Mad—shucks.!”’ the other laughed. 
‘He’s just plumb tuckered out with 
runnin’ from that can o’ stones.” 

Uncertainly Cass Crittenden lowered 
his gun. : 

“Tle looks mad.” , 

“Sure, he looks mad; but he isn’t.” 

Skillfully he began to untie the can. 

“Poor critter—looks like he’s come a 
long ways. Chuck~full of. burs 
such.” ; 

“Ain’*t.you "fraid of him?” asked Cass 
Crittenden dubiously: “He’s so all-fired 


boy—’. ‘said ~the tall man 
“Lemme take those tags off for 


“T’m goin’ 


and ~ 


big. Better let me settle him with a 
dose of lead.” 

“T want him,” objected the ‘blue-eyed 
man. “He’s a tramp and so am JI, [I’m 
lonesome, mebby. he is, too. -We’ll see.” 
' Whistling, he turned back to the dock, 
the dog warily following. Beside a crazy 
old side wheeler, the man paused. 

“Come along, boy—let’s rustle some 
grub.” 

Gingerly Napoleon came forward, 
caught a glimpse of black shining water, 
and sagged to his belly, whining. 

“Well, I'll be blessed! He’s afraid 
of water,” pondered the man. “Now 
what in tarnation got that dog so seared 
of water ?” 

Grasping Napoleon firmly by the slack 
skin on the scruff of his neck, he dragged 
him over the gang plank to the boat. 

“Lawdy, Cap’n, that dog’s big ez a 
haws!” chattered a black deckhand. 
“Sure could eat yo haid off at one lil’ 
bite.” 

“Then you keep your head out of his 
way,’ suggested the Captain humor- 
ously. 

That was the beginning of the com- 
panionship of Captain Luther Jenks 
and Napoleon, the wonder dog of the 
show world. Little did Captain Jenks 
realize that the dog paddling restlessly 
about the dingy little river steamer had 
a reward of two thousand dollars offered 
for him. To do him justice, had he 
known, and been aware of the hell from 
which the dog had escaped, he would 
have scorned the reward. He was that 
kind of a man, Captain Luther Jenks. 

He deserves a line of explanation him- 
self, Captain Jenks. Once, in the years 
before he became Captain of the Orion, 
he had been an officer in the Navy. 
Unjustly barred out of the Navy because 
of another’s eseapade, the injustice had 
rankled as he sank lower and lower, 
finally accepting gladly the command of 
the Orion. A lean, red whiskered man 
with eyes of China blue, he would spend 
long hours on the bridge watching the 
currents of the mighty Mississippi swirl 
by, seeking vainly for the exact flaw in 
himself which had wrecked his life. 

“Three tramps we are,” he would 
say, slapping the railing of the bridge. 
“The Orion, the dog, and myself. We 
belong together.” 

He had renamed Napoleon, trying ex- 
perimentally to discover his former name 
by ealling him sharply all the dog names 
he could remember. Napoleon, however, 


’ had shown no signs of interest in any of 


them, and finally he had named him 
“Chief.” 


AYS, even months, passed by, and 
Napoleon became accustomed to his 
new life. To the swirling of hated water 
past the steamer to the singing of the 
deckhands on long evenings, even to be- 
ing awakened sometimes at night by the 
sound of a voice from the Captain’s 
bunk. 
“Oh, my God—my Ged! How did I 
ever come to this!” the Captain would 
puzzle, when the contrast between past 
and present became too distinct. 
Zealously the Captain tried to arouse 
a spark of affection in the dog for him- 
self, driven by that need of love, how- 
ever humble, so actively present in most 
humans. Whether he succeeded or not, 


»he never knew, for the dog made no 


overtures of affection. Warily he toler- 


-ated the kindness shown him, evincing 


in himself no disposition to be friendly. 

“’Clare to goodness, that dawg jes’ 
plumb -hates ev’body,” insisted black 
Eph. ‘“He’s got a debbil in ‘him fo’ 
suah !” 


“I wonder why he hates everybody,’ ! 


Captain Jenks would ponder. 

And as the dingy little boat made its 
way up and down the river past Dead 
Man’s Bend, Terrapin Neck Cut Off, 
and Cow Pen Point, a bitterness came 
to him. 7 

“So no ’count I can’t even win a dog 


' to me,” he would mutter to himself. 


We come now to the time when the 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Sturdy, Vigorous: 
Junket Fed Babies 
Health authorities. the world over 
agree in emphasizing the great food 
value of milk, particularly for the 
children. They’ll tell you, too, that 
the more easily it is digested, the 
better it is for them: 
Junket made with milk is whole 
milk in a form that is actually better 
for them because the milk has been 
made more easily digestible by 


POWDER 


It is tasty and delicious in flavor, 
too, so children enjoy it. 

Let them have plenty of Junket—as di after 
meals, and plain before going to bed. Nothing 
better to build them up and keep them robust. 

There are so many attractive ways of serving this 
wonderful milk food that not alone baby but the 
rest of your family will enjoy delicious Junket. 

Send 4c in stamps for samples of Junket 
froperenons. Ask for free booklet, ‘‘De- 
icious Junket Milk Foods and Desserts.” 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Little Falls, N.Y. : 


In Canada—Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, 
Toronto {° 
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POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 
“Mizpah” Baby Nipples 


Do not collapse—Prevent much colic, 

Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 
Valve (A-B) prevents vacuum, Inside ribs 
prevent collapsing when child bites ulpple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
postpaid on request. Write now to 


j CHE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.B 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


for September, 19283 


A Man, a Side-Wheeler and a Dog 


(Continued from page 88) 
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Orion, leaving New Orleans, carried as 
passengers the young wife and daughter 
of a banker in Natchez. Only seldom 
did the shabby Orion carry first class 
passengers, and captain and crew alike 
were interested in the sweet faced 
mother and laughing three-year-old. 

Without incident the Orion panted up 
the river. And then, unexpectedly, a 
shriek rang out upon the air. Hastily 
descending from the bridge, Captain 
Jenks found the mother on her knees 
beside the rail. 

“My baby—there!”’ she said lifelessly. 
“She’s gone.” 

Immediately there was a clanging of 
bells, a confused flurry of motion, and 
the clearing away of a boat. 

Captain Jenks twisted his hands im- 
potently. A captain may not leave his 
ship, and the black deckhands would 
refuse to risk their lives in the river. 
Precious time was being lost while the 
boat was being lowered. 

Suddenly he-had an inspiration. 

“Chief! he bellowed. ‘Overboard, 
sir. Get that baby!’ 

Slowly Napoleon reared up and put 
his paws upon the rail. 

“Get that baby . . .” over and over 
Red Bill had said those same words. 
And, driven by the fear of flame just be- 
hind, he had plunged blindly downward. 

With a despairing whine and a look 
of almost human reproach, Napoleon 
dived into the black Hapens of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The water was warm, and he swam 
strongly, with powerful strokes pro- 
pelled by his massive chest. Where was 
it, the familiar bundle he had to bring 
back? This pool was big, he could not 
see the bit of drifting white 

A small head topped a wave, tried to 
scream, and disappeared. 


ATHER disinterestedly, Napoleon 
swam toward it, letter perfect in 
his part. Seizing a floating white dress 
at the neck, he started back toward the 
steamer. “By the Lord Harry—he’s got 
the baby.” said Captain Jenks thank- 
fully. ‘Look up, ma’am; he’s got her.” 
The small boat came alongside of the 
swimming dog, and Eph lifted the baby 
within, Napolcon almost protesting, this 
move being so contrary to schedule. 
Passively he swam after the boat to the 
side wheeler. 

“Lower a rope and hoist him in,” 
roared Captain Jenks. ‘Be as careful 
‘of that dog as you are of the baby.” 

When the dripping dog stood on the 
deck, Captain Jenks bent down and 
hugged him tight. 


“Even tramps can play a part in the 
world, old fellow,” he said softly. 

The rest of the story takes place at 
Natchez, wheré a white faced father, 
listening with horror to the spirited tale 
of the rescue of his daughter, drew a 
check book from his pocket. 

“T don’t in the least suppose that you 
want to sell your dog, Captain Jenks,” 
he said simply. -“But I ean give the dog 
a good home, and I’d like to keep him 
with my little girl.’ 


APTAIN JENKS looked down at the 
check. Five hundred dollars. . . . 
“Neither five hundred nor five thou- 
sand could buy him if I could give him 
a’ home. But he hates the water. . .” 
A pause. “Reckon you might as well 
take him,” he decided dully. 

They left then, the banker, his wife, 
the child, and, following them, the big 
St. Bernard. 

“Go on, boy,” commanded Captain 
Jenks in a choked voice. “You go along 
with these folks. They’ll treat you 
right.” 

The whistle tooted. The old Orion 
moved away. Captain Jenks looked 
down at the wharf through a blur of 
mist. 

“Couldn’t even make an old dog love 
me,” he said wistfully. “No good at 
all.” 

A whine escaped the huge dog. He 
turned back. Between himself and the 
old Orion lay an interval of water. 

Shivering, he advanced to the edge, 
his eyes upon the figure on the familiar 
bridge. The interval of water widened. 
Again the dog whined. And then, con- 
quering his hatred of water, Napoleon 
sprang outward and down, striking out 
after the Orion. 

Captain Jenks rang a bell. The crazy 
engines of the Orion slowed. Napoleon 
reached the side and was. hauled de- 
lightedly aboard by the smiling darkies. 

“Done made a reg’lar river man out’n 
that dawg,” chuckled black Eph. 

The Orion resumed its haphazard 
passage up the Mississippi. 

Leaning far over the side, Captain 
Jenks tore the check into pieces flutter- 
ing down into the river. 

“You keep your money; I’ll keep my 
dog,” he shouted back exultantly. 

Hours later, roused in the night by 
Captain Jenks’ familiar voice, Napoleon 
whined uneasily. The words, at least, 
were strange: 

“Tf this here dog’s got soul enough to 
conquer himself, reckon I’ve soul enough 
to make something out of myself even 
now,” Captain Jenks was saying firmly. 


A Bit of Jade 


(Continued from page 8) 


the bits of broken record on the floor. 

She examined them carefully. 

“Another point,” said Bruner, watch- 
ing her, “young Hampton had been to 
Hawaii, you know, to see about that 
new play of his.” 

“But surely you never thought this 
‘record had anything to do with that?” 
asked Joan, wide-eyed. ‘Mr. Dewitt, 
had he been shot to death, must have 
‘died instantly from such a wound. I 
hope you didn’t think he had time to 
find a Hawaiian record and fall on it 
so that suspicion might be turned upon 
Hampton who had been to Hawaii! 
Crude work, both for the police and 
Mr. Criminal. Anyone with a brain at 
all would know that if that shot had 
killed Dewitt he had no time to do more 
than show by his face that he saw his 
doom approaching, which he must have 
done if the bullet killed him. No, he 
was propped in this chair after death, 
believe me, and shot at! But where is 
the prussic acid glass he drank from? 
Of course that had all been carefully 
taken away before the shot. He gave 
himself plenty of time. We must find 
out how that poison with the peach 
blossom odor was administered.” 


“T’ll take that up, if you like, Joan,’ 
said Morris quietly, and vanished into 
the hall. 

Joan continued to wander about the 
room. 

“Now,” she said, quietly, “I'll see 
this bit of jade, please.” 

Bruner put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a small object wrapped in 
paper. He passed it to Joan in silence. 

Walking to the window the girl 
opened the tissue papen and stood star- 
ing down at the tiny green thing she 
held. 

It was the half of a watch fob, ap- 
parently, or a trinket from a woman’s 
chain, broken off at a slender stem in 
the middle of a figure. The carving was 
exquisite. Joan’s eyes brightened as 
she examined it. 

“Bruner,” she said softly, ‘do you see 
how that little bit of jade strengthens 
my theory? If the shot killed Mr. De- 
witt that shot was fired at a distance of 
six feet; it must have been. 

“And the person who fired it was an 
expert. You can see yourself by pacing 
off, that the murderer stood in the door 
over there. Yet this bit of jade was 

(Continued on page 40) 
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- Good. Appearance — = Plus Quality 
~~ .* in Children’s Hosiery — 


Reinforcing the toes, soles, heels;and knitting bases = 
«triple thick, add-greatly to the wear and service of. 
eaiee a Hosiery ~ 


Style t that. Weare = 
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For Every Room 


in the House 


IGNIFIED and in excel- 

lent good taste are the 
parlors or drawing rooms 
whose walls are decorated 
with Alabastine, the artistic 
wall-coating which gives the 
hostess a back-ground be- 
coming to her gowns and 
personality. 


The cross and circle always printed 
in red on every genuine package of 
Alabastine is an assurance of 
dainty, delicately. tinted rooms in 
the exact color you want. For 
more elaborate walls, ask your 
paint dealer to show you the new 
ALABASTINE-OPALINE 
PROCESS color cards. Or write 
to us. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


757 Grandville Avenue SB Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Instead of Ralsomine or Wall Paper 
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Look Neat in School 
Wear Well at Play 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses, and Play Suits 


Honor Bright Shirts and 
Blouses have the neat appear- 
ance of which you're proud, 
and they stand the strain of 
play. That’s because they’re 
roomy and reinforced at the 
points where tugand pullare The p 
hardest. you. 


style. 


of the 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. F9, 212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


or buttoned-down—is worthy 


best cheviots, percales, khaki, 
drill and sturdy black sateens. 


What’s more, they have 


Free to Boys 


100-page’ Boys’ 
Handbook given 
FREE for four 
tags from Honor 
Bright Blouses 
and Shirts. We 
send first tag 
FREE — Write! 


The collar—military 


shirt. Fabrics of the 


rices, too, will please 


CAsk for Honor 
Bright at Your 
Favorite Store 


This Advertisement for Needlework Lovers 
An Unusual Opportunity Given 


Number One 


But 
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Read This Splendid 30-Day Offer 


Two Vanity Sets Given for a Few Minutes of Your Time 


A beautiful Butterfly set 
Set No. 1 in Freneh knots and 
lazy daisy. 


36 inches long, stamped on 
a fine quality linene—appropriate for 
either a dresser or a_  buffet—with 
enough fast color floss for making, 
A very effective Forget- 
Set No. 2 Me-Not set in the popu- 
lar rectangular shape. Stamped on a 
fine quality linene, suitable for vanity 
table or dresser—with enough fast 
color floss for making. 
Complete directions for embroidering, 
Both sets with floss given complete, 
sent postpaid, for three New one-year 
subscriptions to Woman’s World at 50 
cents each—or one three-year subscrip- 
tion at $1.50—or one two-year subscrip- 


tion at $1.00 and one one-year subscrip- 
tion at 50 cents, 


Both designs absolutely new—and 
will make up most attractively. 


All you have to do is to show a copy 
of Woman’s World to three of your 
neighbors or send the subscriptions to 
three friends for a Christmas present 
and the sets are yours. Just the thing 
for an appropriate holiday gift. 


Remember Woman’s World is the 
best woman’s magazine ever published 
at anywhere near the price and we hope 
you will wish to help us get some more 
good subscribers. Orders will be filled 
promptly in the order of their receipt. 
Get your subscriptions in early, as our 
supply of sets is limited. 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 1, 1923 
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Woman’s World 


A Bit of Jade 


(Continued from page 39) 


wrenched from the murderer's watch 
chain or long chain, broken from its 
other half, by the dying man’s hand, 
sinee it was held in what you admit to 
be a death grip which nothing on earth 
can fake. At a distance of six feet or 
more, of course, that could not be done, 
and I do not think there was more than 
one person mixed up in this. That acid 
must have been put into wine or some- 
thing strong it could be masked in; or 
perhaps it was thrust into the victim’s 
skin, that deadly hydrocyanie acid, or 
hyoseyamine, by a needle. You khow 
its result, Bruner. 

“Tt is. my opinion,” she continued, 
“that.the murderer was with his victim 
when -he died, that the dying man had 
time to realize what had been done to 
him and had. clutched his slayer with a 
desperate dying grip. Most evidently, 
though our criminal is a genius, he 
cither did not notice the charm as he 
broke in horror from his victim, or else 
did not have time to perfect his elab- 
orate plans, which were also to inecrim- 
inate a man he hated, nor to loosen that 
death grip.” 

“T’ll get busy on that autopsy,” said 
Bruner briskly. ‘“You’re a wonder, 
Miss Scarlett! Your dad’s deduction, 
every time! I’ll hunt up Doctor Stone 
and Doctor Lester. They’re both here. 
They’re sending the body down tonight 
to the town house. They left everything 
for your father, but this will change 
matters, I think.” 


? 


OAN was still roaming about the 

room while Bruner spoke, her eyes 
travelling over the pile of victrola rec- 
ords on the stand beside the instrument, 
the broken bits on the floor, the floor 
itself, 

“T think it very strange that Mr. 
Dewitt was fooling with victrola ree- 
ords at that hour of the night,’ she 
mused. 

“Oh, he wasn’t,” said Bruner. “Miss 
Whitney says she got them out and left 
them there before the bunch went to 
bed.” 


“I see. That explains the Hawaiian 
record, then,” smiled Joan. “Trust me, 
Bruner, I am right. That record was 
placed where it was by the murderer 


.and it goes along with the pistol used. 


Just suggestion, in this case, that is all. 
The shot and the gun were his strong 
eards against Hampton. If you look 
closely you will see that the record has 
been carefully broken, not splintered 
and split aeross unevenly, as it would 
have been if it had been crushed beneath 
a body or grasped in a dying hand. 
Record and pistol will tell us nothing 
as to finger prints. We have to do with - 
a criminal who knew his game well. 
See here.”-. — ae he 


BpBrORe the astonished eyes of the 


detective Joan held out a-small © 
empty bottle, labelled for all the world 


to-see, “Collodion.” “a 
“Well, I'll be doggoned!” gasped 
Bruner, “I thought I’d gone over every 
inch of this house with a fine tooth 
comb! Where did you get this thing 
Miss Scarlett?” : ; 

“T picked it up in the garden when I 
first came,” said Joan, “under the win- 
dow there. Clyde asked me if I found 
anything; do you remember? You see, 
the criminal simply dipped his fingers 
in collodion before he handled any- 
thing.” 

“Gee whiz, what a ease!” groaned the 
bewildered Bruner, and mopped his 
brow, “if you hadn’t come, Miss Joan, 
and I'll frankly admit it, we’d have 
worked along on the bullet theory and 
like enough have tacked the thing on 
Mr. Hampton. I reckon now it ought 
to be easy to nail the chap who has the 
other half of that jade fob. You are 
never thinking it might be a woman, 
are you?” : 

“No,” said Joan, “IT am pretty posi- 
tive it was a man, and only one man. 
But it was not Mr. Hampton.” 

As she spoke young Morris darted into 
the room, a tall thin goblet in his fin- 
gers, held very gingerly. 

(Continued on page 41) 


The Set of the Sails 


(Continued from page 10) 


David Barnaby had moved to the win- 
dow and was looking out into the street. 
Instinet bade Enoch shake hands with 
the dignitaries of the railroad and 
mumble a word of thanks. Then he 
turned to David and placed an awk- 
ward hand on his old friend’s arm. 
Without further words the three of them 
went out—slowly, because David must 
needs limp, 


“TASTHER, here’s a good one!” There 
was an obvious delight—a placid 
satisfaction in Enoch Myer’s voice as he 
addressed his wife; and a joyous glint 
of discovery lit up his voice and ani- 
mated his erstwhile stolid features. This 
enthusiasm, however, failed to find re- 
flection in Esther Myers, his wife, who 
was curved above the kitchen stove. 

“Ts it?” a plaintive disinterest was 
manifest. Esther Myers stirred the 
peppered contents of the black iron pot 
meehanically. In a minute he would 
read it. He always did! If he didn’t 
it would be the first time in twenty-five 
years. Them he would cut it out of the 
paper very carefully with his pen-knife 
and ask her for a speek of the hot po- 
tato with which to paste it in his little 
paper memorandum book which was 
now almost full. 

Hsther Myers knew the contents of 
the rhyme which her husband would 
read even before she heard it. It would 
be something about accepting things 
just as they came and complacently rele- 
gating the responsibility to something 
unknown. For this was Bnoch Myers’ 
attitude toward life; an attitude which 
to Iisther’s belief had resulted im many 
preventable misfortunes, 


He was reading it now, droning out 
the words of the rhyme and holding his 
head affirmatively to the measure of it. 
Somehow a new note was in his voice 
and it roused Esther from her reflec- 
tions. 

“One ship sails east and another sails 
west, 

While the selfsame breezes blow 3 
It’s the set of the sails, and not the gales 

That bids them where to go. 

Like the winds of the air are the ways 
of the fates, 

As we journey along through life; 
It’s the ne of the soul that decides the 

goal, 

And not the storms nor the strife.” 

“That’s a good one, ain’t it Esther? 
That’s about the best one I’ve got— 
don’t you think so? In fact,” he smiled 
up at her, “it’s the only one I’ve got. 
I’m startin’ a new book!” 

As he spoke, Enoch walked towards 
the door and threw it open to look down 
the trai] so that the tremble on his lips 
would pass unnoticed. Esther, how- 
ever, had seen and she followed her hus- 
band, slipping her arm through his. 

The night outside was beautiful. 
Far down the trail lay the valley, fair 
and green and purple-walled. From the 
north came a wind, sweet-breathed with 
white clover and mingled its odor with 
the clean clear smell of the wild-flower 
checkered grass. Somewhere close by a 
bob-o-link called cheerily and through 
the pale mists of mountain fog the 
sumac showed its splash of reddening 
cone. Enoch Myers put an arm about 
his wife and Esther . . . Esther 
could have rejoiced aloud at the loveli- 
ness of life. 


_ her cheeks flushing warmly. 
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A Bit of Jade 


“(Continued from page 40) 


“Here you are, Joan!” he cried de- 
lightedly. ‘Pretty slick. Found it 
stuck back on the shelf among two 
dozen others just like it, others all 
covered with dust. Haven't been 
touched for many summers, [I'll bet. 
Speaks bad for the housekeeping, and 
that fat cook followed me everywhere 
scolding like mad. This goblet wasn’t 
dusty, however, and was pushed in the 
very back of the shelf in that pantry 
eupboard. I spotted it right off. 
Smell.” 


OAN, bending forward close to the 
delicate goblet, got the faint odor of 
peach blossoms. 
“Clyde, that is fine!” she cried with 
“Oh, won’t 
I be proud to go home to father if I 
ean solve this case? The very first 
~ ehance I’ve had?!” 

“Tl take charge of the glass, Morris,” 
said Bruner, “though I don’t hope a 
gosh-danged thing from finger prints. 
The guy used collodion.. We’ve already 
taken all the prints of everyone in the 
house.” 

Morris whistled. “Collodion! Pretty 
smart fellow. What next, Joan? You'll 
meet the guests at dinner, but if there 
is anything—” 

“T should like to see Mr. Hampton,” 
said Joan, “and then after dinner I must 
ask a few questions of the house party.” 

Wrapping the precious bit of jade in 
her handkerchief and placing it in her 
bosom, she followed Bruner to the room 
occupied by Dick Hampton. Joan mar- 
velled that she had not as yet en- 
countered any of the guests, but Bruner 
told her they were keeping to their 
rooms—all except Mr. Baird and Mr. 
Forsythe, who were fishing off one side 
of the island. 

As Joan entered Hampton’s room, 
Archer Ford, the lawyer, rose from an 
easy ehair in the window. He was a 
tall, blonde young chap with a likable 
face and pleasing manners. 

Hampton, on the contrary, was short 
and dark and rather taciturn. They 
greeted Joan cordially enough, staring 
at her a bit curiously and with obvious 
admiration, and Ford shrugged when 
She requested to see his companion 
alone. 

“Sure, Miss Scarlett, 
help. I’ve heard of your father. 


anything to 
I shall 


be interested to see how you go about » 


this case.” He smiled and left the room. 
Joan sat down in the chair he had 
vacated and nodded to Bruner to go. 
“Now, Mr. Hampton,” she began 
cheerfully, “We must start frankly with 
each other. I know you had nothing to 
do with the killing of Mr. Dewitt. Does 
, that make you feel better?” 


Joan's smile, when she chose to use it, 
would make anyone feel better, and 
Hampton brightened. 

“You bet it does,” he said, sitting up 
a bit straighter. “Anyhow, wouldn’t I 
be a fool to shoot a man and come up 
and lay the pistol with one ball gone, in 
my bureau drawer?” 

“IT should say you would be,” said 
Joan dryly. “And the criminal was a 
fool, too. Now answer me frankly if 
you will. Have you an enemy in this 
house? Even a person whom you do 
not get along with? Think. Your re- 
ply is most important.” 

“No,” said Hampton frankly, “I do 
not know of a single person in this house 
or anywhere who has anything against 
me or who dislikes me. I live a quiet 
life, despite my work.” 

Joan frowned. “That makes it a bit 
harder. I had hoped Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Hampton, the criminal has de- 
liberately chosen you to throw the guilt 
upon, and a fine time you would have 
had if I had. not come in my father’s 
place.” ‘ 

Without any further delay Joan told 
her dazed companion what she had dis- 
covered regarding the case. Hampton 
was incredulous, but forced, through, the 
girl’s clear, concise reasoning, to believe 
her. 

“Now,” ran on Joan, “try to recall 
each tiny thing that you saw or heard 
or even imagined the night of the mur- 
der after twelve o’clock—after you had 
all retired, I mean—and Mr. Dewitt 
was downstairs locking up. I shall 
question you all later but I felt that I 
wanted to relieve your mind as soon as 
possible,” 


a OU’RE a brick,” said Hampton 
warmly, “I’ll try to help all I ean. 

We played bridge and danced that even- 
ing and all trooped up to bed together. 
Dewitt told Mrs. Forsythe he would 
stay down and lock up, possibly read a 
bit. I am awfully afraid I can’t help 
you much, except perhaps in just one 
little thing. I had been asleep. I had 
left the light on in the bathroom and it 
was the light’s shining across in my eyes 
that woke me. As I rose to put it out I 
glanced at my watch, held it in the ray 
of light, and saw that it was almost two 
o'clock. As I laid the watch down I 
heard someone passing in the hall. At 
least, I think it was someone, though 
what I heard was hardly a step.” 

“Hardly? What do you mean?” 

“Tt was—just a shuffling. A queer 
slipping sound on the hardwood.” 

“You got the impression that it was 
a@ person?” 

“Yes, distinctly. You know how you 
are sometimes; you are so conscious of 

(Continued on page 438) 


Noah’s Ark 


The Latest Novelty for 
Children’s Things 


Ann.—Rompers _ completely 
up on unbleached muslin for em- 
broidery. Black and red cross-stitch- 
ing is used around neck and sleeves, 
‘The animals and the Ark pocket are 


embroidered in 


outline and running 


stitches with brown, green, red, gray 


and black floss, 


3 yr. size. (length 


24 inches) 60c. Floss 24e. 


Eva.—Apron stamped flat on un- 
bleached muslin with Ark pocket and 


straps for 
‘colors 


back. 
same as rompers. 
(length 18 inches) 30c. 


Embroidery directions 


Embroidered in 
3 yr. size 
Floss 200. 


incladed. 


Both the Ann Rompers and Eva 
Apron will be sent for 85c. 


Order by number and send with re- 


mittance to Mrs. i 
Woman’s World, Chicago. 


Harriet Harper, 
Enclose 


& extra for postage. 


Protect Young Teeth From Grit 


Modern Dental science has shown that. proper care 
of children’s teeth builds eager active minds and 


sturdy bodies.” 


“They All Love Its Flavor’’ 


Page 41 


Here are precautions thoughtful mothers should 


take: 


First, choose a safe dentifrice—one that contains 
no grit, for grit scratches tooth enamel. 


Second, avoid preparations containing harsh 
chemicals and strong drugs. 


Third, teach regular brushing of the teeth after 


meals and 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes analdlishes 


loesnit Scratch 
ot Scour 


at bedtime. 


Colgate’s contains no grit or harmful 
It is a safe double action 
dentifrice; (1)—its specially prepared 
chalk loosens clinging particles; (2)—its 
mild vegetable-oil soap gently washes 


ingredients. 


them away. 


COLGATE &*€O0. 


Established 1806 


Adjustable Eim- 
broidery Hoops 
Light-weight 
hoops of aluminum 
that are easy to 
handle, with a 
screw to adjust 
them to any thick- 
ness of material. 
6-in. hoop for 
fine work ...25¢ 
8-in. hoop for 
pillows, ete..35c 


Embroidery 
6-Strand Embroidery Cott on— 
White and colors. 9-yard skein. Fast 
colors. Price per skein, 4c. 


Perle Cotton—In balls. White and 


black, in sizes 3 and 5. Colors, sizes 
3 and 5. 75-yard ball, 15c; 200-yard 
ball, 25e, 

In skeins. White and colors, in 
size 5. 25-yard skein, 6c. 

Worsted Yarn—tIn skeins, white and 
colors, 8% yards, 6c. 


White Floss—TYor linens and infants’ 
wear, 89 yards, 6c a skein. 

Embroidery Needles—Assorted 
sizes, 3 to 9 or 5 to 10. Paper of 25, 
15ce. Crochet and Tatting 

Mercerized Crochet—White, ecru 
and colors, All sizes. Per ball, 10c. 

Silk Finish Crochet—W hite and 
colors. For crochet, knitting and em- 
broidery, 100-yard spool, 7c. 

Crochet WHooks—Steel, with 
Sizes, 9 to 14, 10c. 

Tatting Thread—White and colors. 
75-yard ball, 6c. 

Tatting Shuttles—Celluloid Tatting 
Shuttle, with pick, 12c. Metal, 25c. 

If floss or needles are ordered with 
stamped goods there is no postage 
charge, but if ordered alone an addi- 
tional 2c is required for postage, 


cap. 


aterial 


fron 


Cross-stitch 


over which 


1 your 


Send your orders with remittance to Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton, 
Sa eal 8 Illinois, if you cannot secure these articles 
ealers. 


*Five year'tests at Bridgeport, 
Conn., show 50% reduction in 
backwardness among school 
children receiving dental care. 


local 


canvas 
to copy a 


block pattern is 65c¢ yd., 


35¢ 


wy yd. 


—27 in. 1 
following sizes. 


20c %4 yda., 


wide—in the 
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Canvas with 9 
squares to 


squares to 


Canvas with 12 


squares to 


an inch. 


an inch. 


an inch. 
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Plan Your Holiday Needlework Now Freo_To Try 
: = : Willow Creek Send for Trial Bottle 


EA | 


(Continued from page 18) 


Dont 
Be Gray 


When I can stop it 


To let gray hair spoil your looks, by making 
you seem old, is so unnecessary when Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer will bring back 
the original color surely and safely. Very easily 
applied—you simply comb it through the hair. 
No greasy sediment to make your hair sticky 
or stringy, nothing to wash or rub off — just 
beautiful, natural, becoming hair. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion, restored color is even and natural in all 
lights. Faded or discolored hair restored just 
as successfully and naturally as gray hair. 


Mail Coupon Today Tedd pecksen 
Send today for the special patented Free 
which contains a trial ‘bottle of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer and full instructions for making the convinc- 
ing test on one lock of hair. Indicate color of hair with X. 
Print name and address plainly. If ible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in your letter. 


Please print your name and address | 
Mary T. Goldman, 


in your side, It’s as pretty and full of 
surprises as Zebbie’s house only differ- 
ent. All them artist boys just took a 
shine to Lucy when she was sick there 
amongst them and they prowled around 
Chicago and dickered with secondhand 
men and hunted up the finest kind of 
oak and walnut lumber—iirt cheap—at 
some wrecking place they knew about, 
and amongst them and with Charlie 
Bassett agreeing to everything and pay- 
ing out a little money now and then 
they’ve worked out a house for Lucy 
that’s to give her heart failure, it’s so 
pleasant to look at and live in. Lucy’s 
well and fat and just loves nothing bet- 
ter than to have those drawing boys all 
sitting down to a chicken dinner in her 
new dining room.” 

“My goodness! Mother told us things 
when we'd visit or when she’d write 
but I had no idea so much was going 
on.” 
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Wonnn’s World Needlework Library 


Exclusive Cesigns — Easy to Make 
ks, b tifully printed in full color, feature every kind of 
Seg iene and show all the popular stitches and motifs 
ORIGINALITY AND ECONOMY 


OOK No. 1—featuring personal Each of these handsome books con- 
B wearing apparel, dress. trim- tains 26 pages, size 13%4,x10%4 inches 
mings, handkerchiefs, hats, lingerie, and is printed in four colors on ex- 


saa “ = s = < 23-J Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 1 

sweaters, yokes, initials, aprons, e " er. Pictorially and : po a Samah 
Sabine Sie oda alae OP acatts and smocks. A eietieclig: Ceomepneucee the sea ope bet tiered. AT BY. vies Bho | peg oR patented pi i Me ran te I 
Pri Ui antasaa ee , = igi i i air, Black ..--. ark brown_____- 
Price 10c, postpaid. est development of modern needle- Wiggins is got a chance to get married ee aoe aubeenidack toni ae ight bee \ 

OOK No. 2—featuring articles for work presentation. —to some rich farm widower this side | light auburn (light red)... blonde.._-_. 

home decoration, quilts, luncheon ae of Bartlett. The boy that made that | | 
sets lamp shades, table linens, Each book covers exhaustiv ely the stone image of her for the picture show Name -.....---------------------------------0--0---------= 
couch covers, initials, sofa pillows, various subjects treated. All designs, in the Art Institoot fixed h | Cit I 
bedroom sets, samplers, bath room patterns and instructions are new, over e Art institoot fixed her up Street____-----------------------=- Sty _---------—----==nwe 


sets, curtains and living room sets. original and exclusive—creations of 
Price 10c postpaid. the foremost artists and designers. 
2 OOK No. 3—featuring a multitude 


J of articles for babies and little 
children—bibs, caps, jackets, boot- All Four Books For 35 Cents 
ees, yokes, bathrobes, carriage Add 5c for postage 

robes, coats, crib quilts, dresses, 

layettes, pillows, utility bags, dolls, or the entire set given for one new 2-year 
dress patterns, etc. Price 10c post- subscription to Woman’s World, only $1. 
paid. 

Book No. 4—featuring the 1923 Single coe: of eee Library 
embroidery primer and edgings, 10c each. Add 2c each for postage 
insertions, initials, sos va pees A S ORLD 
sets, table linens, baskets, lodge emb- W W 

lems, medallions, sofa pillows, ling- OMAN 


erie, towels. Price 10c postpaid. 107 S. Clinton Street Chicago 


some special kind of clothes, clothes 
that just suit Rhody some way. They’re 
plain things but with something sly 
about them that makes Rhody’s homeli- 
ness nice—kind of. MRhody’ll surprise 
you, I guess. Her hair has turned to a 
nice even gray and she’s lost that fight- 
ing and vinegar look she always wore 
‘round. She’s been so busy looking 
after Letty’s children, the paint store 
and the two houses and cutting up with 
those comical artist boys that she’s just 
had no time to find fault with ahything 
or anybody, not even Elmer. The conse- 
quence is she’s learned to laugh out 
real hearty and looks different some 
way. She’d look handsome in a uni- 
form. Well, this farm widower saw her 
at some picnic or doings and knowing 
what a wonder she was for work has 
been trying to marry her. Everybody 
knows it and is worrying for fear 
Rhody’ll do it. But I guess Rhody’s 
having too much fun with the children 
and the running of two homes, a store 
and the studios to pay much attention 
to a farmer looking for a second wife. 
Now then, Milly, here’s your house. 
Just look it over and decide what you 
want done while I just hustle back and 
start things humming.” 
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Just Hand AQ |== 
Your Card @ 


to the Clerk 


HELP those who en- 
deavor to serve you 
to spell your name and 
take your address cor- 
rectly. Present your 
— Besides Haat, 3 the 
most convenien ing 5 r 
you have ever carried, it works wonders in avoiding mis- 
takes. A most satisfactory card for business men 

more sofor women, Ithelps mento remember you better. 


BOOK FORM CARDS 


Carried in ‘‘ Wear Well’’ Case are distinctive, beautifully 
lettered in Roman and Gothic in process. Engraved effect 
without the use of dies or plates. 
Acard that you _ need not be 
ashamed to present to anyone and 
inexpensive too. Note smooth 


edge of card 
Send $2.00 Today |_ wen detachea 
—cash with order for 
100 of these beautiful 
cards and case with 


ROBINSON'S 
“Patent” Barley 


Babies brought up on Robinson’s 
**Patent’”’ Barley do not suffer the 
acks of artificial feeding. That is 
because analysis proves cow’s milk diluted 
with barley water made from Robinson’s 
“Patent” Barley to be one of the finest sub- 
stitutes for mother’s milk. 


Ges scle by cengpias ced nieces Unbeatable Exterminator 
FR E E Write for booklet of in- GETS every rat where ordinary rat poisons 
terest to Mothers and fail. The secret is—you vary the bait by 
Expectant Mothers. Address Depr. B-42, mixing it witha different food each night. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U. S.A.) LTD Write for free booklet —‘‘Ending Rats 
LJ. R cite es se is 


; and Mice.”’ 
90 West Broadway, New York City B. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


gents Make 90c an Hour Makes Birds Sing 


additional for each ex- 
tra line. $3.09 for 250 
or $4.50 for 600 cards. 


MODERN CARD CO., 24 E. 11th St..Chicago 
RTS PEE TS 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of every advertisement in WomAN’s WortD. We 
guarantee these advertisements to you because we believe ad- 
vertised goods ofter you the fullest protection, quality and 
service. 

We will refund your money if you are not satisfied with the value 
received or treatment given by any advertiser in WOMAN'S 


{LLY and Jim walked slowly 
through the house where Jim had 
been born and out into the fine old yard 
where he had played as a boy. Lem was 
right about the city folks. Trees were 
mutilated, the sod badly torn and worn, 
flower beds and borders ragged with 
abuse and ashes where ashes had no busi- 
ness to be. Butit was so good to be with 
the trees once more that Milly and Jim 
just sat down on the back doorstep and 
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Introduce “‘Sodereze.” A new wonder. A ULTING SEASON 


is the most critical in your bird’s life. 

When not properly cared for he may lose his 
Se song for good or for a long time. 

Pr Max Geisler’s 

' Song and Moulting Fooa wit! pro- 
tect your bird’s health and save his sweet song. 
Testimonial: ‘*Received my bird book, seed and 
Moulting Food in time to save a loved little singer."’ 


pure solderinpasteform. Workslikemagic. 
y Stops all leaks. For mending water buckets, 
¥ cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
roofs—everything including granite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


> where you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 


. Engel A 
Styles Colors 


are on sale at Photo Supply_and 
Album counters everywhere. Th 


rs. 
Everybody buys. Housewive, me- At all druggists or direct from us 


. : Ae . 4 ick 
i feta Postpaid per package said nothing; just listened to the old fa- are the only Quick, 
Ry chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- MN 1 . eye - 
era, tourists, automobilists, etc. No Ck re miliar home sounds; the happy trill of pit, 
3 leak too bad to repair. Just apply a uy, 
= little ‘‘Sodereze,”’ light a match and 


crickets in the long grass, the shrill song 
of locusts, buzz of bees and the faint 
lowing of a cow in some far pasture. 
Somewhere in the slough back of a 
clump of trees a frog sent up its first 
sunset call. They sat on their door- 
step and listened and from the shade 
of old trees looked out at the heat waves 
quivering above still cornfields. 


GEISLER 20> 


or 28 Gooper Sq., New York 
Largest and oldest mail order bird house in U.S. 


Special KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted Regular Beacon sample card containing samples of 
10 Colors over 200 colors of assorted grades of yarn with 


that’s all. ‘Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you. Write for money-making proposition, 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO.. 8708. American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
re School Course at home 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 


and thirty-six other practical ccurses are d in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


EAT SKINNERS Sox@HeTT! 


33/4 oz illustrated instruction leaflets of latest styles sent * a I pane pey it dae ite i AMERICAN SCHOOL J 
5 all this. at frog over there in’ the pt.11-699 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 OHICA 
FREE ON REQUEST slough and a doorstep like this and all = 
5QOc- BEACON WORSTED CO., Dept. 12 the sounds I was brought up with.” : : 
112-119 East 19th Street, N. Y. “Yes,” said Jim. “I like the way Comfort Baby S$ Skin 


this barn door creaks. And when it 
begins to get dark you'll see the fireflies 
come winking in and out and looking 
like little lanterns hung up among the 
grape vines out there.” 

Lem hustled and laughed and talked 
all the way through town. He sprang 
his news on Willow Creek and chuckled 
over the results. Zebbie caught the 
news he tossed up to her as she sat in 
her garden and wasted no time in hunt- 
ing Jim up, inviting him and Milly to 
(Continued on page 45) 


With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


Forsample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
Address Caticurs. Laboratories, Dept. D, Maldes Mass. 


Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
aca writing in few days. Big improvement in threo 


ours, No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 89, St. Louis, Mo, 


for September, ted a Ss: 
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> A Bit of Jade 


(Continued from page 41) 


‘a thing you can’t see that your mind 
gets a picture of it. I knew it was a 
person who went past my door and on 

‘downstairs, yet I can’t imagine what 

: kind of thing was on his or ‘her feet. I 

‘opened my door and looked out and the 

_ light was still on in the drawing. room. 
Miles, who rooms next to me, was look- 

‘ing out, too. We had both heard the 

sound. We exchanged a few remarks, 

‘elosed our doors, and I was soon asleep. 
The shot roused me. We all piled out 

\ then.” 

“You were together? You missed no 
one?” asked Joan. 

“Oh, we were all there all right, and 
the three servants came running to join 
tus. No one was late but that fat Irish 
cook and we can hardly suspect her.” 

. “Where do the servants sleep?” 

“At the top of the house. Aoki, the 
valet; Maud, the upstairs girl; and the 
cook, Mary. Aoki waits on table up 
here, you know. Everything is most in- 
formal.” 

“T see. Well, I have a pretty strong 
idea regarding the case, Mr. Hampton, 
though the motive escapes me for the 
moment. So far as I can learn, there 
was no robbery of any description?” 


“No. Yet that must have beén the 
motive.” 
~ “Possibly. ‘The robbery may have 


“been intended. Though, of course, there 
_may be a number of other reasons: why 

~Mr. Dewitt was put out of the way. 
Now, Mr. Hampton, I am going to ask 
you to sit right here and listen for the 
next half hour or so. Don’t let anyone 
in and don’t make any noise. I just 
want you to listen.” 


“4 ieee DO whatever you say,” said 
Hampton, eagerly. ‘‘When I think 
of that diabolical—imagine poisoning 

the man and then—it makes my blood 
run cold!” 

“Tt is pretty creepy,” said Joan, walk- 
ing to the door, ‘‘and it is my first ease, 
and every man here is laughing at me, 
so you can fancy how anxious I am to 
make good.” 

Bruner offered no objection when 
Joan asked him to gather the entire 
‘house party and all the servants into 


the library while she went through the 
bedrooms. Morris assisted him and 
Joan felt some of the vivid exultation 
of her father when nearing the end of a 
difficult case. 

She had not, however, gone over more 
than one room before she found what 
she sought; for the idea had come to her 
as Hampton talked. What she found 
was a peculiar pair of loose house 
slippers, scarcely more than sandals. 
Joan regarded them in delight. Laying 
them down she began a_ systematic 
search of the room where she had found 
them, following her father’s methods to 
the letter. But her search was rewarded 
by no bit of jade which matched the odd 
little piece in her bosom. She could 
hardly have hoped for such luck as that. 

Still, she was sure of her case and 
her man now, though the discovery left 
her slightly bewildered. 


RIOTOUS kind of joy ran through 
her veins as she stood looking at 
those house slippers, queer, soft, flappy 
things that they were. What would her 
father and Clyde and the chief say now? 
She was. about to leave the room, the 
precious slippers in her hand, when her 
eyes fell upon an object that had tor- 
mented her ever since she had entered. 
In later years Joan called this singular 
recurrence of one thought regarding 
some silly little object a “hunch,” and 
she learned never to disregard it. 

In this case the thing was a little 
image which sat cross-legged on a bit of 
mahogany on the top of the dresser. 

The image was a small grinning god 
of amber and its waist was ridiculously 
thin while its shoulders bulged above it 
in a grotesque fashion. With a start 
Joan crossed to the image again, lifted 
it, examined it, took out that bit of jade 
and though the trinket was so much 
smaller, compared it with the lower part 
of the amber god. The two matched! The 
jade trinket and this amber god on the 
mahogany stand. were models of the 
same grotesque idol, copies of the same 
strange misshapen figure! 

Joan put out her slender hand and 
gathered up the amber idol and its tiny 

(Continued on page 47) 


Anna 


(Continued from page 5) 


money and she had refused—nothing to 
do, just make coffee, and ask folks in 
from the heat! 

She went back to her kitchen, into the 
parlor to draw the shades down again 
lest she forget in the morning. Beauty 
her things . . a year she 
-had saved for the sofa, picked berries 

two summers to get the melodeon. 
‘Beauty... . . She closed the door 
.gently behind her, a puzzled look on her 
face. The cat had come in, was curled 
up on the rocking-chair. Late summer 


twilight softened the kitchen. On the 
window-sill, plants . . Begonias, 


the night-blooming cereus . . . her 
tea-kettle humming ... 

A knock on the door, a hand on the 
knob. “Ma sent you some apples—Red 
Astrachans. They’re good. You make 
any cookies today?” 

“You rascal!” said Anna. “I bet you 
picked those apples yourself!” 

‘Mid. But Ma sent ’em—” 

“T bet you couldn’t eat any ginger- 
bread! Here—see if you could!” 


CHE watched the small form as it 

tramped down’ the road, kicking up 
dust as it went—watched it, smiling. 
Friends—men and women and children, 
good neighbors . .... the cow in the barn, 
lowing . . . Old Sport, with his nose 


inquiringly over the fence . . . the 
eat brushing against her skirt. Corn, 
high and straight . . . . pole-beans, 


their red blossoms already falling . . . 


-bearing this year. 


nasturtiums and zinnias, 
Braves. gc 


gaudy and 
the peach tree that was 
The sky, pale on the 
horizon; in the deep blue overhead a 
lone star. The night’s freshness already 
cooling her cheeks. Beauty . . . 

No beauty? This—this before her— 
no beauty? Years of toil, long days and 
long nights of working and saving and 
planning. Achievement. Things her 
own—furniture, animals, land, her nice 
things all trimmed with crochet, all 
clean and kept neat in the drawers, on 
the shelves. Hard work, but courage 
and cheerfulness. Respect of the neigh- 
bors; the straight, friendly look of a 
child; chance kindness done freely and 
gladly; clean sleep and the waking to 
golden mornings. No beauty? 

Anna looked up at the star, and 
smiled. Those women, with their fine 
things, rushing along, restless, unseeing 
—pitying her, scorning her a little . 
And all the while they had not known. 
Beauty they had talked about—and all 
the while there was life! Life—spring 
following winter, birth and death, hon- 
est work, getting ahead, having things, 
doing things, smiling—Anna shook her 
head a little and sighed—not wearily, 
but as one who has thought a thing 
through and was gathering breath to go 
on with. She was not rich, as they were, 
not delicate, not softly dressed, dainty. 
But something she had which they had 
not seen. Something that she was quite 
sure of. Something that was beauty. 
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Resinol Soap is more than a 
soap. 
cannot be excelled for preserving 
glow of a naturally lovely skin. 


too, that its soothing, healing properties help it 
to clear clogged pores, and overcome undue 
dryness or oiliness, blotches, redness, rough- 
It is these very soothing properties, 
in addition to its other delightful qualities, that 
make Resinol Soap more than a facial soap. 


ness, etc. 


Thousands of mothers have already 


their own complexions, it is excellent for baby’s delicate skin. 


rashes and chafing and keep his hair 


How her soap be 
the family soap 


For years women have known that it 
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Came 


complexion 


the healthy 
They know, 


discovered that as it so gently safeguards 
It tends to prevent 


soft and silky. Frequently the use of 


Resinol Soap alone is enough to overcome minor skin affections so common to 


babyhood. 


Leave a cake of Resinol Soap where 


the head of the house can use it, and see 


how soon he will have that—and no other kind. Men like the quick, rich lather 
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zat Home! 
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ASY, fascinating indoor spare-time 
work coloring ard selling our 1923 
line of Christmas Cards and Folders. Line abso- 
lutely exclusive. Consists of large number of handsome 
designs and beautiful sentiments. Made ecpecially for 
handcoloring. Sell onsight. Write NOW for illustrated 
catalog “Pleasant Pages’’—contains full instructions how 
to color, how to sell. 20,000 customers, some 
making from $50 to $80 menthly. Or send $1 
for Trial Box containing assortment sample 
B cards, instruction book, brush and colors. 
Sell for $3 to $4 when colored. 

LITTLE RT SHOP 

i! 1456 YouSt.,N.W.,Washington,D.C. 


Send-for this Book FREE. = 


Superfluous Hair Roots 
Now Removed at Home 


Glorious news ior women troubled with disfiguring 
hairy growths! By means of an entirely new and 
very simple method you can now remove not only 
the surface hair, but the roots as well! Just geta $1 
stick of Phelactine at any drug store or toilet counter, 
follow the easy instructions—see the hair-roots come 
out before your very eyes! Yes, you can hardly 
believe your eyes, it is done so quickly, completely, 
harmlessly. -Phelactine is non-irritating, non- 
odorous, non-poisonous. 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


She is YOURS for | 

doing me a little 

favor epg ae 
above in 


THE DOLL MAN 
1102 Ellsworth Bidg.” 


Oept. L 
Chicago, Ill. 


it gives, the glow of health it imparts, 
| and its invigorating, refreshing Resi- 


nol fragrance, 


Resinol Ointment 


is a valuable aid to Resinol Soap in conquer- 
ing skin troubles. For the relief and healing 
of eczema or similar disorders, it cannot be 
excelled. Makes a soothing dressing for cuts, 
burns, sores, chafing, etc. Resinol products 
sold by all druggists. 


AR 
> WITHOUT IRON OR CARBON jx 
3 # Something entirely new. Aladdin 

> & Friction Transfer process for embroidery. 
& g Does away with drawing, carbon papers 
PSone or use of hot irons. Simply lay design 
. over material andrub. Each design canbe 
[ sed over and over. 
Three 20-Page Eooks 50c 
(Price per single book. 20c) i 
Full of new and beautiful Aladdin transfer designs. 
Book No, 15—unusual epplique or patchwork and 
embroidery. No. 16—beautiful initials and mono- 
is, No. 17—cesigns for embroidery on handker- 
chiefs, lingerie, towels, etc. All three books, 
postage prepaid, 60c. Stamps will do. 
} WINIFRED CLARK 
UY 752 Silk Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


F Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER 


mives every acuity UL cecoric range Dilus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a goodfoil stove. 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Rakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
of automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 95 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


Lablache! A powder that protects and 
beautifies the complexion, softly clinging. 
Chosen by fastidious women through 
three generations for its 

purity, daintiness and g 

delicate, subtle fra- 

grance. It’s safe. 

REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. SOc 


a box of druggists or 

by mail. Send 10c 

for a Sample Box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers. Dept. 49 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Good Health Impossible 
-- Without Good Teeth 


By MARIAN ADAMS 


ERHAPS you wonder how bad teeth can 
affect the blood, the heart, the liver, the 
digestion, the nervous system and even the 
bones; how they can cause rheumatism, loss 
of beauty, loss of color, tuberculosis, stom- 
ach uleers and diseases in all parts of the 
body—even in those farthest removed from the teeth. 

The mouth is the most perfect incubator for germs 
imaginable and unless it is kept absolutely antiseptic, dis- 
ease is passed from it into the stomach. Also we must 
realize that any decay or fermentation within the mouth 
will naturally be carried on into the system in the food 
we eat. 

But it goes a great deal farther than this, and in order 
to explain just how bad teeth poison the entire system we 
must mention, in passing, how-our system operates. 

Nutrition is carried on by two sets of organs, called 
the blood vessels and the lymphatics, which contain two 
fluids essential to life, called blood and lymph. 

The origin of the blood vessel system is the heart, 
which is the pumping station, the strokes of its pump 
being called heart beats. How vital it is to keep this 
'hlood flowing or circulating everyone knows. When. the 
heart ceases pumping life departs. 

The blood from the heart is carried throughout the 
body in small pipe lines ealled arteries, capillaries and 
veins. These pipe lines carry fresh blood to all parts of 
the system and.carry away waste and poison. So when 
it goes to the diseased tooth, to the abscess throwing! off 
the poisonous matter it carries that away, back into 
the heart, into the lungs. 

In the lungs the blood is refreshed with pure 
oxygen, throwing off its poison in the form of 
carbon dioxide. Then it goes back to all parts 
of the system again, including the diseased 
tooth, and brings the purifying oxygen with it. 

If the blood is in good condition it carries 
with it a powerful army of white cells, the 
phagocytes, you remember. ‘These white cells 
attack and destroy the harmful germs. 

Naturally, if any part of the system is con- 
stantly pouring reinforcements in the shape of 
poison into the blood that poison will finally 
destroy the white cells. When this is done the 
bacteria have free access to every organ in the 
body, in fact they are circulating to every organ 
through the blood. 

That is why a tooth which seems to be merely 


Complete and continued tooth cleanliness is 


essential to tooth preservation and with the 
present-day facilities for proper mouth hygiene 
there is no excuse for a neglected, diseased set of 
teeth. “ 


throwing off a little pus occasionally may be under- 
mining the entire health. 

Then how do these abscesses take hold? Through 
the decayed pits in the teeth and through the pyor- 
rhea pockets in the gums and beside the teeth. And, ~ 
incidentally, many diseases find entrance into the 
system via the same route. 

We have mentioned the lymph system, how it fol- 
lows the blood all through the body. It also is a eon- 
veying agent for the bacteria and poison from the 
diseased teeth and gums. Between the blood and the 
lymph every tissue, every bone, every muscle and 
every nerve in the body. is reached. 

The first thing to do in the avoidance of these 
many, many avenues for trouble is to remove the 
source, the infection in the tooth or gum. ‘To do 
this we must.understand how these conditions occur. 

Suppose the-teeth have not been thoroughly 
cleaned (a supposition, by the way, that does not 
tax the imagination when we consider how half- 


heartedly most of us do brush our teeth) and par- 

ticles of food are left in and between them. If this 
food is rich in sugar or starch it would turn to 
glucose in the tooth. Now glucose of itself cannot 
decay the teeth, nor can the combination which re- 
sults, the formation of lactic acid and glucose. The 
saprophytic bacteria is needed to complete the work 
of destruction. 'The saprophytic bacteria can grow 
only in albumin; and if albuminous foods, such as 
meat and eggs. also adhere to the teeth the sapro- 
phytie bacteria flourish and join with the lactic acid 
ferment to destroy the teeth, to eat through the 
enamel and cause decay. 

Thus we see it is a scum composed of a combina- 
tion of foods and laden with germs that causes the 
trouble. If a very efficient antiseptic mouth wash is 
brought into contact with these germs it will in all 
probability destroy them—but it cannot reach the 
inner germs hidden away in the scum between the 
teeth. Nothing but dental floss can remove them. 

The use of dental floss, followed by a thorough 
rinsing with a mouth wash will stop the work of the 
bacteria. Lime water, bicarbonate of soda or salt 
water are all good and inexpensive washes usually 
at hand, and, of course, there are many high grade, 
prepared mouth washes on the market. 

A word of caution might be added as to the selee- 

- tion of a dentifrice. Be sure this does not contain a 
preponderance of precipitated chalk as dentifrice 
with this base has the tendency to wear away the 
enamel, 

Unerupted, or uncut, teeth are generally a source 
of infection as they often come into contact swith 
other teeth and cause serious complications, The 
only way to check up on these unerupted teeth is by 

X-ray photographs of every tooth in the head: 

And when we mention crupting or cutting teeth 


Woman’s World 


we naturally think of children. And it might 
not be amiss to say something regarding the care 
of children’s teeth. 

The first question asked in this connection is: 
When do children cut their second teeth? The 
following schedule gives the average time of tooth 
cutting, both for the first and second teeth. 


TEMPORARY DENTITION, oR First Treera 
Central incisors .............. 5 to’ 8 months 
Lateral incisors. <.¥...15 3. seen toa & 
Firstvmolars' 54.34. Sook ee ee ee ‘i 
Ouspids. fs... ve 2 oN SE SE hes 5 199%) | Po od 
Second molars... i. ...05 6s sa20 foros a 

Naturally the ages vary with different children. 

While the temporary teeth are in, nature starts 
to build the second, which force out the first. 


PERMANENT OR SECOND TEETH 


Wirstemolars 25. a2 2)0 ielis 0 0.0,16 0 eaeto e+ © aie) A Mian OER 
Central incisors ...... Go a ieraherene .» santo 
Lateral incisors ........ o.6,3:8 Spiess 3 5 o.ane meee 
First bieuspids ;....... 1 oak iss, Seer 
Second. bicuspids4..< (79.0 00a: Cle .« OVtesae 
CUspids .<, acne shire sche ees ee -.10: toui2e 
Second molars ..... fas Bae Ss See li te tom 
"Third «indlars «27.0.2 cee ...-L7 or Jater. 


(The third molars are the wisdom teeth.) 


CHILD’S chance for health and beauty lies in its 
teeth. Repeat that. It is well worth remembering ! 
A child’s teeth must be good, not only for its health’s sake, 
but for its comfort, also. If a child has infected or de- 
cayed teeth it suffers unnecessary pain, and is unable to 
properly masticate its food. This means bolted food, and 
bolted food means stomach trouble, which in turn may 
leave life-long effects. 

If the child’s first teeth are neglected, because others 
will take their place, disease not: only results but the 
second teeth are affected also. 

The remedy does not lie in merely removing the teeth— 
for the reason that when the first teeth are removed or 
extracted the tendency of the second teeth is to erupt out 
of place, with dangerous results. Not only will the child’s 
face be disfigured by irregular, ugly teeth, but its health 
is liable to be seriously impaired. And irregular teeth 
are not only unsightly, they are weak, and more sus- 
ceptible to infection. ols 

So the children’s teeth must be cared for, also. They 
should be thoroughly and carefully cleaned so that initial 
decay is not permitted. They should be regularly exam- 
ined to see if the second teeth are growing out properly 
and they should be guarded against disease. 

In the matter of teeth what is good for adults is good 
for children, Thorough cleaning with brush, dentifrice, 
dental floss and mouth wash; proper diet and regular 
dental inspection—that is the price of healthy teeth for 
yourself and your children. 

But that asset is worth any price nature asks for it. 
Nothing adds more to our chance for health and happi- 
ness than our teeth, and few things are more attractive 
than regular, even, white teeth, 
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S34 1 Willow Creek 


- Sunday breakfast and ainnes and offer- 


ing him his old work without, however, 
the old misery of editorship. And Jim 
said dutifully that he’d talk it over with 

illy but that as far as he wes con- 
cerned he’d be glad to get shut of the 
city altogether. 

Doctor David smiled on hearing of 
the home coming and quoted four lines 


of poetry: 
“Oh God of Nature how Thy kindness 
keeps 


Some changeless things on earth! 
And he who roams far off and toils and 
weeps 
“Comes home to learn their worth.” 


ATHAN got out his new truck with 

a little laugh at the thought of mov- 
ing Milly Weaver’s household goods. How 
Life jokes and plays with men! Boy 
love of Milly had partly sent him into 
a werld war, only to let him, when 
three thousand miles away, fall in love 
with a child’s photograph and come 
home to find his true love and happiness. 
It wasn’t Fate exactly but yet there 
was in all life that great governing force 
that does help things to end well for 
those who go forward step by step, pa- 
tiently, honestly, keeping the law as 
they know it. Anthony was right. Life 
could be one long lark’s song if men 
could only learn the secret of unending 
faith. Here he was going off to get 
Milly’s wedding furniture, doing it with- 
out one pang of regret and much quiet 
satisfaction. 

Before driving off he called up Judy 
to tell her the news, and to beg her to 
let him stop to kiss her good-bye and 
remind her that she was to save him all 
of Sunday afternoon. They’d go over 
to the house he was building for her and 
decide on the woodwork and floors and 
her marriage ring. Did she want a 
plain band or one of those new, very 
much engraved rings that some way 
didn’t look much like wedding rings to 
him—too fussy and fancy? Of course 
she could have the fancy kind if she 
wanted it— 

Judy laughed back over the wire and 
told him to go on and get poor Milly’s 
furniture and that homeless city baby’s 
bed and go-cart. As for the ring she’d 
tell him Sunday. And about that good- 
bye kiss—there wasn’t any sense in it 
but she was alone in the house and if 
he’d promise to hurry right off— 

Ma Cobb, as soon as Lem told her, 
bustled away, dust-cloths, new broom 
and shelf paper in one hand and a 
pitcher of lemonade in the other. 

Lem laughed at the sight. 

“Ma, it’s all true about that prodigal 
coming home. Here’s Jim Judd been 
knocking his home town for years. He 
turned his back on it and went and took 
up with city people and city ways and 
spent all his wages there. But now 
that he’s coming back and as good as 
said he was sorry, everybody’s helping 
him, welcoming and cheering him, with 
me actually bossing the feast. If any- 
body had told me I’d sweat to get Jim 
Judd back to town I’d a-told them they 
were crazy. Yet here I am all het up 
over his moving. It ain’t no use trying, 


'Ma. I ain’t going to have a single per- 


son to hate in my old age now that 
Jim Judd’s done this and Ned Chand- 
ler’s straightened out into a regular 
man and had Mary quit her job and 
come home to take care of her babies. 
Well—I suppose people have to be fool- 
ish so’s to learn just how to be wise. 
Now, Ma, don’t you go and overdo or 
let the stepladder fall over with you. 


_T'll be up to help just as soon as I can 


Willow Creek forgot the heat, forgot 


its hard-earned Saturday afternoon leis- 


ure and turned in and helped Jim and 
Milly Judd “to settle.” Those who 
couldn’t come over in person sent chilled 
meat loaf, pie and cake and home-made 
ice cream and offered the use of spare 
bedrooms and bedding. Grandma Weaver 
drove over from the farm. for “that 
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poor, city-hospital baby” and wept with 
joy at the prospect of having him so 
near home. At eleven o’clock that night 
Nathan’s truck, roped and covered with 
a soldierly trimness rumbled up into the 
driveway. Sunday morning Jim Judd 
was eating his breakfast in Zebbie’s 
wonderful, sunny dining room and lis- 
tening with conscious gratitude to the 
sort of conversation that for three years 
he had missed and unconsciously craved. 

That Sunday the town was so busy 
talking and langhing over its latest 
sensation that Willow Creek lovers felt 
especially safe from observation. An- 
thony and Shirley Ann went strolling 
off to the woods. But they stopped at 
Zebbie’s and sat with her awhile in her 
glowing garden and laughed at Nancy 
Clancy who was happy with a new 
dream book and a pack of cards with 
which she was trying to foretell her own 
and Rhody’s future—“to see if Rhody’ll 
be foolish now and spoil everything by 
marrying that widower from this side 
of Bartlett.” 

“Zebbie was looking forward to a 
pleasant evening for Doctor David was 
to bring his Green Valley visitor, Doctor 
Phillips, to supper and she would have 
what she so loved, a good, earnest talk 
all about life, its comedy and tragedy 
and the hopes, thoughts and work of the 
world’s men and women. 

Anthony and Shirley Ann passed the 
Cobb place and saw Lem sitting in the 
back yard in his stocking feet reading 
“Huckleberry Finn.” He took off his 
specs the better to look at them and 
defend himself. 

“You two needn’t look shocked or dis- 
gusted. For I don’t know of anyt''ng 
that comes closer to tasting like en 
than being comfortably married sit- 
ting in your own back yard in your 
stocking feet on a day like this and read- 
ing ‘Huckleberry Finn.’ I wouldn’t be 
young and foolish and single again for 
anything you could offer.’ And he sent 
them on their way laughing. 


ATHAN didn’t take Judy through 

town. He wanted her all to himself. 
She was as yet too new a possession, 
this promised wife of his, for him to 
share her with others. For two years 
and more he had lived in torment. 
Even since the day of the tree-planting 
when Judy had looked so lovely that 
Nathan caught the eyes of other men 
turning golden with love and desire at 
sight of her. He knew then that Judy 
could have her pick of the men of her 
world. The thought made him sick with 
dread. He had nothing to offer her and 
she was still a child. Would she choose 
him? He remembered that he really had 
no claim on Judy. He had told her 
that he loved her but he had not asked 
her to marry him. He had supposed 
she was too young to be talked to about 
such matters. Now, in other men’s 
eyes, he read no such caution. They 
were offering her love, ease, plenty. He 
eould not bear the thought, the fearful 
torture of his new-born jealousy. So 
he walked away before the program was 
over and left her there alone and free 
to choose a new escort if she eared to. 
He went on down the ereek so far, that 
the music of the bands grew faint and 
he felt bitterly alone and forgotten. 

But Judy found him for she had 
watched him go. She came up breath- 
less with haste, her eyes dark with hurt 
and worry. At sight of her his jealousy 
turned to shame and tenderness. 

“Nathan, are you cross with me about 
anything special?” 

nthe not cross with you, Judy, about 
anything.” 

“Then why did you go away?” 

“To give half a dozen rich men’s sons 
a chance to take you home.” 

“Did you want me to go home with 
some one else, Nathan?” 

“Oh—Judy, girl!” 

Just his one little ery of misery and 
despair—but it brought her to his arms, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Wherever you go in the United States— 
in cities, towns and villages—you will’ find 
this familiar bottle ready for you. There 
are three sizes but the fifty cent size is 
the most popular and convenient one. Safe 
for traveling and easy to apply.. Every- 
one in the family will find it beneficial. 


Hinps Honey anp Atmonp Cream is a 
soothing, refining cream that-by daily use 
prevents any tendency to roughness or 
irritation. An invigorating cream that tones 
and freshens and protects the complexion 
trom injury by dusty winds or chilly atmo- 
sphere. A cream that softens the skin to a 
velvety texture. And withal a cream so 
simple to apply, so sure in its improving 
results that it readily becomes the favored 
complexion cream of all who try it. Its 
economy is due to the small amount required 
—only enough to moisten the skin. Let 
the use of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
become a part of your daily program. It 
will enhance your pleasure. 
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Tue Ipeat Base For Powper. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is an excellent 
base for face powder. Apply just enough 
cream to the skin to moisten it. Allow it 
to nearly dry and then dust on th> pow- 
der which is sure to cling. All unpleasant, 
sore conditions caused by wind and dust, 
especially while motoring, will be avoided 
by the combination of Hinds Cream and 
Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder. This pow- 
der comes in four tints,—white, flesh, 
pink and brunette. Sample 2 cents, trial 
box 15 cents, large box 60 cents. 


InvicoraTinc AND Rerresuinc. Hinds 
Cream, applied night and morning, 
cleanses the pores, heals sore, eruptive 
conditions, refreshes sallow, withered com- 
plexions and, in a perfectly natural pro- 
cess, restores and sustains the splendidly 
attractive condition Nature intended the 


skin to have. 


For Men’s Use Arter Suavinc. Even if-you shave daily, Hinds Cream will give the 
skin a soft, smooth, comfortable feeling, and free it of irritation from soap or a close shave. 
Its use invigorates and refines the skin, bringing an improved appearance to the complexion, 


For Hospirat anp THE Sick Room. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is in constant 


use by surgeons and nurses who not only use it to keep their own skin soft and smooth 


but use it on their patients. 


The skin is apt to become dry and sore after long and 


severe illness and Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream quickly restores the natural texture 
of the skin without making it oily, greasy or sticky. 


For ManicurINGC—WITHOUT SORENESS. 


Hinds 


is now 


Honey and Almond Cream 


highly recommended as an aid in manicuring because it so agreeably softens the cuticle 


for removal and prevents soreness; also, as it adds to the lustre of the nails. 


Altogether, 


it is a success for the entire manicuring process. 


All drug and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
We will mail a sample for 2 cents or a trial bottle for 6 cents A Try- 


out Box of 5 samples, assorted, 10 cents. 


An Sse PN DS CO. 


Dept. iff 


Booklet Free. 
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The Giant’s 
Baby 


NCE there was a woodsman 
and his wife who lived with 
their little girl, Petra, in a 
log hut beside a stream. 

There was a bridge over 
the stream; but Petra had been 
taught that she must never cross 
this. She wondered about it to 
herself, and one day she asked her 
parents, “Why?” 

“Petra,’’ answered her father, 
‘the land on the other side belongs 
to some giants. You can, see their 
great blue hills rising above the 
tree-tops. Huge, terrible creatures 
they are, and it is best that you 
stay safely away from them.” 

“Very well, father,” replied 
Petra, “I will.” But one day it 
came into her heart to cross the 
bridge. The woods on the other 
side looked so lovely; and _ she 
thought she would not go far. 

As soon as she stepped into the 
giants’ forest, she heard a strange sound. Someone was 
erying loudly; it seemed to be a child. She pushed on 
through the bushes, and when she came to a little clear- 
ing, where the afternoon sunlight poured down like golden 
water into a green bowl, she saw a strange sight. 

There sat an enormous child, as big as a great horse; 
and it was wailing terribly. It rubbed its eyes with its 
huge hands, and wiped them on its blue pinafore. Its 
big, curly head was rumpled and mussed. 

“A giant’s baby!” cried. Petra, and the child looked 
up and saw her. With a mighty shout it rose to its feet. 
Petra turned and ran; but as she erossed the bridge she 
heard the enormous creature following her. 

“Oh mother, oh father!” eried Petra, bursting in the 
door, “there is a giant’s baby chasing me, and I am half 
frightened to death!’ Just then the baby reached the 
hut, and lay down on its stomach and looked in. Its 
great, smiling face filled the doorway. With a loud, 
happy gurgle it squeezed inside the room. 

Petra’s mother thrust her little girl into a closet, she 


There sat an enormous child, wailing terribly 


herself got under the bed. The father seized a broom, 
ready to hit the great baby if it did any harm. 
But the poor big thing sat in the middle of the floor 


blinking; pretty soon it put its hands over its face, and 
began to cry. 
“Why, dear me,” said Petra’s mother, crawling out 


from under the bed, “it is only a baby, if it is nearly as 
big as an elephant! Let us feed it; it sounds very hun- 
gry.” So she filled a big bowl with milk, and, standing 
on tiptoe, held it to the child’s lips. The baby drank it 
in two swallows, and then, feeling very grateful to this 
kind lady, gave her such an enormous pat that it knocked 
ber down. 

“There is strength for you,” laughed the woodsman, 
as he helped his wife up. “Let us keep it; think of all 


LDRENS 


by 


When all the house is still, at night, 
And lights are lit no more, 

Then little pantry mice come out 

And run upon the floor. 


And in the pastures, by the moon, 
When cows and men are home, 
Then little scary meadow mice 
Decide it’s safe to roam. 


Little Mice at Night 


And nibble all about; 


the ploughing that it could do, and the trees it could 
eut!” 

“Tt is a sweet creature,” said his \ “Tt seems ter- 
rible for it to be brought up by those rightful giants! 
Perhaps we had best adopt it.” . 

When night came they made the baby a bed on the 
floor, with blankets and a rug, and it quite filled the 
room. 

At midnight, just as the red moon rose, they were 
wakened by a fearful noise. Someone pounded on the 
roof, and a great voice shouted, “Give me back my child!” 
They looked out of the window and saw a giant woman 
whose head reached above the trees, and they were afraid 
to move or speak. 

“Very well,” cried the tremendous voice, “if you will 
not let me have my child, I will take yours!” She broke 
down the door, with one blow of her huge fist; she seized 
Petra and pulled her out. Then, “Wait, wait!’ cried the 
parents, both together; “here is your baby!” and they 
pushed the big, soft, sleeping giantling out of the door. 

The big woman set Petra down, very gently; she seized 
her baby, and crashed off through the forest. As she dis- 
appeared they heard a loud noise, like the going off of a 
pistol; and Petra laughed, and said, “It is Big She, 
kissing her baby !” 

“Then a mother giant loves her baby, too,” cried 
Petra’s mother, in surprise. 

“T don’t believe she is cross or wicked at all,” the little 
girl replied. _‘‘She held me very tenderly, when she might 
have crushed me in her big hand. But I shall never cross 
the bridge again; it is much better that we each stay on 
our own side.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” her parents answered her; “and now 
you have found it out for yourself!” 


” 


Mrs. Squirrel’s Elevator 


RS. FLIPPIT, the woman who lived in the cottage 
at the edge of the woods, was cleaning her bus- 
band’s best shoes for a party. They were big, 
heavy shoes, all covered with mud. She brushed 
them, blackened them, and set them on the back 

poreh to dry. 

Just inside the woods Mrs. Squirrel was busy, too. She 
was running up and down her Home Tree, storing a big 
pile of nuts away. Mr. Squirrel was helping, but she 
had to watch him with her bright eyes, as he was a fat, 
lazy little animal, and liked much better to take naps. 

As Mrs. Squirrel whisked about, she thought, “It does 
take a great deal of time to run up and down the tree, 
fetching in these heavy nuts. I have made so many 
trips that I am hot and tired. I think I will go over 
to the little cottage at the edge of the woods, and get a 
drink out of the chicken pan.” 

So she dashed over; and the hens made little low, 
funny noises, when they saw her coming. They did not 
like her very well; but they let her drink out of their pan, 
for once when they had pecked her she had chased them 
furiously. She took several swallows of cool water; then 
her eye fell on Mr. Flippit’s shoes, 
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They scuttle in the moisty dew 


And squeak to all their tiny friends 
To hurry, and come out! 


When I lie dark and still in bed 
All covered snug and tight 

I like to think of little mice 
That run around at night. 
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“Just the thing to help us carry 
the nuts!” she thought. and seized 
one of them, and dragged it away 
with her. j 

“She is crazy,” said the hens to 
each other; and they all wished 
they dared run after her and peck 
her soundly. 

Mr. Squirrel was taking a nap 
on the lowest branch of the Home 
Tree. He looked very lazy and 
comfortable, and Mrs. Squirrel bit 
him on the end of his tail to wake 
him up. 

“Hurry,” she said, “and get a 
long, long piece of grapevine. Then 
we can throw one end over the 
branch, tie this great black thing 
to the other, and pull loads of nuts 
up the tree.” 

Mr. Squirrel was interested in 
something that would save work. 
So he ran off and did as he was 
told. 

It took very little time to get the 
funny shoe elevator to working. 
Mrs. Squirrel stayed on the ground, 
and filled it with nuts from the big 
pile. Mr. Squirrel stayed in the tree, pulled them up, 
and stored them away. Pretty soon they were all through, 
and they left the shoe swinging on the grapevine and ran 
to get a drink from the chicken pan. 

They heard Mr. and Mrs. Flippit talking together. 

“You cleaned only one!” said he. 

“T cleaned two!” said she. 

“It would be there now, if you had done it,” he told 
her. ; af na 

“T put two shoes out there, and I know no better than 
you what has become of one of them!” answered Mrs, 
Flippit, very much puzzled. / : ‘ 


J 


“Just the thing to help us carry the nuts!” 


Mr. Flippit murmured and muttered, and then he 
started away through the woods. Mrs. Flippit sat down 
on the back porch to think. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel were enjoying their drink 
of cool water, they saw Mr. Flippit come running back. 
“Maria, Maria, just see what I found in the woods, hang- 
ing from a vine on a tree!” he cried, waving the missing 
shoe. 

Mrs. Flippit blinked and stared. ‘‘Well,” she said, 
“they do say that queer things happen sometimes, but 
that is the queerest of all! How do you suppose it 
could have gotten there?” 

And though they wondered and wondered, of course 
they couldn’t guess. 

“What a pity that they found it,” 
Squirrel, as he drank more water. 

“Never mind, the nuts were all in,” replied his wife, 
nearly swallowing a chicken feather. 

When Mr. Flippit put on his shoe that night to go to 
the party, he found two nuts in the toe; which he and his 
wife thought queerer than ever. Only the hens knew how 
it had all happened; and though they tried to tell Mr. and 
Mrs. Flippit about it, it was perfectly useless, for those 
stupid people could not understand chicken language. 
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Among Players 
There has long been one well- 


known method for removing su- 
perfluous hair. For a time it 


Was a professional secret. Now 


everyone knows of 


DEL-A-TONE. 


A well-known scientific prepa- 

ration for removing hair from 

neck, face and underarms. 
It issafe and sure, leaving the 
skin clear, firm and perfectly 
smooth. Easy to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an 
original 1 oz. jar willbe mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
Dept. A-10 


TWO BEAUTIES §& 
‘G78 Fy7s & 


Watches youre 
proud to own. 


Prettiest watches that ever snugly hugged a fair 
feminine wrist, You'd think they were the highest 
priced watches, but by selling in enormous quan- 
tities, we cut prices. Ladies’ Watch of 14K White 
Gold filled, 25 years’ guarantee on tonneau shape 
case —richly carved—6 jewel imported move- 
ment; charming hand-made dial; sapphire 
crown; grosgrain ribbon and clasp. One year 
guarantee. A SENSATIONAL OFFER AT 
$6.75. Also available in rectangular case 
at $11.75. SEND NO MONEY. WE PRE- 
PAY POSTAGE. Pay postman. You take no 
tisk—money back promptly if not satisfied. These 
are good time-keepers. Write to-day for yours. 


LPecious Wares CG. 
ART JEWELRY 


389 FIFTH AVE, DEPT 49 
PX 


EMNANTS 


Beautiful assortment of serges, A 
Tricotines and Suitings at less than 
wholesale prices. All newest colors. Yd. 
Each Remnant Sufficient To Make Complete Suit or Dress. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
save you up to $1.60 a yard WHITE FOR TREE Tee 
.60 a yard. 7: 
TEXTILE MILLS CO., DEPT. 191 KANSASCITY, MO, 


e . 
Moderate-Priced Underthings 
Flesh Nainsook Set, consisting of nightgown, full- 

length slip, chemise and bloomers, stamped flat on 
flesh nainsook $3.25. Add 10c extra for postage, 
pink floss 8c. . The ,articles can -be bought sep- 
arately as follows: 
9-23-455. Nightgown $1.15, add 10c extra for 
age. 


Full-length slip $1.00, add 10c postage. 
Chemise 65c, add 5c extra for postage. 
Bloomers 75c, add 5c extra for postage. 
Transfer embroidery on_4 articles 15c. 
nsook Set with White Bands, consist- 
ing of nightgown and combination stamped flat 
$2.10. Add 10c extra for postage, floss 24c. The 
articles can be bought separately stamped flat as 
follows: 
9-23-460. Nightgown $1.35, add 10c postage. 
9-23-461. Combination 90c, add 5e postage. 
9-23-462. Transfer of embroidery on 2 articles 15c. 
White Cross-Barred Dimity Set with Blue Medal- 
lions and Bands, consisting of nightgown, combina- 
tion, camisole and step-ins, stamped flat $3.00, add 
10c extra for postage. Rose, pink and green floss 12c. 
The articles can be bought separately stamped flat: 
9-23-463. Nightgown $1.25, add 10c postage. 
9-23-464. Combination 75c, add 5c postage. 
Camisole 45¢, add 5e for postage. 
Step-ins 75c, add 5c extra for postage. 
3 ., Transfer embroidery on 4 articles 15c. 
White Dimity Set with Pink Binding, consist- 
of pajamas and combination stamped flat on 
cross-barred dimity with pink binding and sash 
$2.10, add 10c extra for postage, pink floss 8c. The 
articles can be bought separately as follows: 
9-23-468. Pajamas $1.50, add 10¢ postage. 
9-23-469. Combination 75c, add 5c postage. 
9-23-470. Perforated Pattern of your monogram 
fn 3 sizes 25c. The smallest size is used on this 
set. Print initials clearly in the order wanted. 
All the articles are stamped flat for large 38. By 
cutting inside or outside the lines they can be made 
larger or smaller. Order by number and send with 
remittance to Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman's World, 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


A Bit of Jade 


(Continued from page 438) 


stand. Her eyes were gloriously bright 
as she left the room. 

At the end of the hall she removed 
her suede slippers and stepped into the 
ot sandals she had brought with 

er. 

Then in slip-shod fashion she started 
as softly as possible down the hall past 
Hampton’s door. As she reached it he 
flung it open, starting at her in white- 
faced horror. 

His relief was almost comic. “My 
heavens, Miss Searlett, is that you?” 
he gasped. “That—that sound—was the 
same—only louder—that I heard when 
Dewitt was killed. What have you got 
on your feet?” 

“The things the murderer wore when 
he went past your door to take Mr. 
Dewitt the goblet which contained prus- 
sic acid,” replied Joan calmly. “In a 
very short time, Mr. Hampton, you will 
discover that you have an enemy, one 
who has hated you in secret, I don’t 
doubt, for a long time.’ 


OAN met the guests at dinner that 

evening. 

She found them to be a frank, likable, 
honestly worried set of people. 

Things were going beautifully for her. 
The doctors had telephoned her discov- 
ery to the chief and from his office in 
New York the burly old man, honestly 
delighted, had ordered them to perform 
that autopsy and anything else Joan 
Searlett requested. 

And as she ate her dinner that little 
amber god and the bit of jade reposed 
next her wildly beating heart. The case 
was complete. She knew nothing of the 
motive, that was true, but she could 
guess at it, and in the meantime she 
drank nothing which was served at the 
Dewitt table! 

After dinner at her request Morris 
and Bruner gathered everyone in the 
house in the drawing room where the 
crime had taken place. 

Joan seated herself in the big chair 


“whence the body of the murdered man 


had fallen. The women looked at her 
and shuddered, and the cook flung her 
apron over her head, but Joan sat up- 
right, brilliant-eyed and _ pink-cheeked. 
She saw that everyone was present and 
that the doors and windows were all 
guarded by a stalwart representative of 
the.law as she had requested, and then 
she began her story. 

Of her discoveries we know, and there 
is no need to repeat in detail the grue- 
some happenings of that night of crime 
as depicted by Joan in detail to that 
group of horror-struck, listening people. 

Her eyes roved about as she talked 
and she missed not one expression. 

“This bit of jade told me nothing at 
fitst,” she said as she produced the 
trinket and helditup. “But after I had 
found the sandals in which Mr. Hamp: 
ton and Mr. Miles heard the criminal 
steal past their rooms just before the 


murder, I looked about in that room for 
further proof of its owner’s guilt, and I 
found—this,” 

Joan held up the amber god on its 
little mahogany stand. 

“Tf you look closely,” she told the 
staring group, ‘you will see that orig- 
inally this bit of jade was the lower 
part of another image just like this. 
The little idol is the god Nippon, wor- 
shipped of old by the people in a certain 
part of the Province of Ho-Nan in 
China. The god was believed to bring 
rain or sun if properly prayed to and 
paid. It is too much of a coincidence 
to think that—don’t let him get away, 
Clyde !” 

3ut Morris and Bruner had both 
sprung for the lithe young Japanese, 
Aoki, as he made a snakelike dive for 
the nearest door. ; 

“IT thought as I went about his room,” 
said Joan with a satisfied nod, “that 
Aoki was more Chinese than: Japanese.” 

There is little more to be told. Found 
with the rest of the tiny jade idol on 
his person, confronted with the ava- 
lanche of Joan’s proofs, the valet broke 
down and confessed. 

He was a past master in poisons, hav- 
ing studied chemistry in China, where 
he had really been born. He had al- 
ways meant to make away with Dewitt 
some day and when the thing had blown 
over, to open the safe whose combina- 
tion he knew and take with him the 
famous collection of jewels and the enor- 
mous amount of money that the old mil- 
lionaire always kept near him. 

Seeing Dewitt’s fondness for young 
Hampton growing, the valet had become 
filled with jealousy and hate and had 
determined to fling the guilt of the deed 
upon Hampton. 

To do so had been child’s work, and 
with the help of his carefully laid plans 
—first the poison, then the shot, the 
pistol, the broken record, together with 
the valuable collodion in which he had 
smeared his fingers, the plot might really 
have worked out had it not been for 
Joan Scarlett. 

Aoki had not, however, reckoned with 
Joan or that bit of jade. 

Chemical analysis showed that De- 
witt’s stomach contained enough prussic 
acid to kill two men; the valet confessed 
that he had persuaded his master to 
take a drink when he stole down osten- 
sibly to see if he was safe. 


“ ® ND so you see,” said Joan, smiling 
1 at her father and Morris as they 
». ot over the case late one autumn 
evening, “you must never laugh at my 
powers again. This is to be my life’s 
work. Iama born huntress. Still, had 
it not been for that bit of jade—” her 
eyes twinkled at young Morris. 
“Nonsense!” he laughed, reaching for 
her slim: reluetant hand, “Joan, you 
beauty, you’re just a bit of a jade your 
self, I’m thinking!” 


will be included free. 


A Complete Wardrobe for a School Girl 


With each article ordered a 4-color cutout on heavy stock of Suzanne with the wardrobe 
Or the cutout can be bought for (5c. 


The sizes of the garments are the same as those for our dress patterns which are standard 
sizes. The colors are fast and the materials the best quality. 
9-23-446. School dress stamped flat on rose gingham with 
white poplin bands, collar and cuffs, 8 yr. $1.50, 10 yr. 


$1.60. Enclose 10c extra for postage. Rose and black floss 
20c. Transfer 200. : . 
9-23-447. Party dress stamped flat on pink voile with 


white sleeves and wide band to be hemstitched in place 
8 yr. $1.35, 10 yr. $1.45. Enclose 10c extra for postage, 
Pink, rose and green floss 16c. Transfer 20c. 

9-23-448. Sunday dress with raglan sleeves stamped flat 
on white Jap orepe 8 yr. $1.10, 10 yr. $1.20. Enclose 10a 
for postage. Blue, yellow and black perle cotton 39c. 

9-23-449. Play dress with sash stamped flat on blue linene ? 
with white linene collar and cuffs 8 yr. $1.35, 10 yr. $1.45. 
Add 10c for postage. Bloomers stamped flat 10 or 8 yrs. 
60a. Red, blue, black and green floss 16c. Transfer 20c. | 

9-23-450. Gertrude petticoat stamped flat on white nain- 
sook with directions for crochet-edges 8 yr. 75c, 10 yr. 85c. 
Add 5e for postage. White floss 6c. 

9.-23-451. Teddies stamped flat on white nainsook with 
directions for crochet. 8 yr. 70c, 10 yr. 80c. Enclose 5¢ | 
for postage. fosd \ 

9-23-452. Set of four handkerchiefs to match dresses, two feo ‘ \ 
on lawn and two on cross-barred dimity, 9 in. | square, Reeey, 

450. ‘Transfer of each handkerchief is given on trafhsfer of f ea) 


dress it matches. r fey nN 
9-23-453. Kimono stamped flat on blue Jap crepe with fod oe 
sash 8 yr. $1.55, 10 yr. $1.65. Enclose 10c extra for post- CE ee 
age. Floss 24c. Transfer 20c. i ee Be 
9-23-454, Pajamas stamped flat on light blue nainsook S&S 
with white bands 8 yr. $1.45, 10 yr. $1.65. Enclose 50 


for postage. Floss 160. 
Order by number and send with remittance to Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman's World, 


Chicago. 
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OR cuts, 

burns,sun- 
burn—and 
many skin 
troubles. For 
baby’s toilet. 
Pure, bland 
and healing. 


it | 
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. “me Vaseline». 
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CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 
New York 


State Street 
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Beautiful knitted things cost 73 less 
when made of Homewool Yarn. 
Sold Direct from Mill to You at a Big 


Saving. Large Skeins. Attractive Colors. 
Send Today for Samples. 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
Founded 1870 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


600 Main St. 


Jietters of the alphabet 


e ten 


KEEP WELL! 
Use CTERIZO] 


THE ANTISEPTIC 


"SK proach Khe Dut 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST im WELL 
The Sterizol Company Ossining, N. Y. You WeLL?, 


ran 
if 


Any girl or woman, 15 or over, gan 
easily learn DRESS DES IG@N- ee 


y ING AND MAKING IN TEN ~~ 
WEEKS, using spare ~~ Frankiin 
moments. Experts earn ~~ 


oe Institute 
$40 to $100 a Week. 


Send Coupon oe 
Today. 


Dept, A 619 
bs Rochester, N. Y. 
— Kindly send me free sam- 
— ple lessons in Dress Design- 
— ing and Making. 

SA NaN CS so a. Sense ee 
s MHREESC wtb Pe eee ae tna 


Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 


’ 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00, 


W. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1060 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hired) Breck lcs aan 
} while you sleep | 
| 


i No other beauty treatment is I 

as easy and effortless as remov- i 

ing freckles with Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. 


Simply apply it before retiring. While | 
you sleep the freckles gently fade |} 
away, bringing back a clear white | 

} complexion. -Safe and sure—in use 
i] since 1890, Look for the purple and 

gold box. On sale at all druggists in 
| 50c and $1 sizes. 


Ht Write for “Beauty Parlor Secrets” 


Just out! “Beauty Parlor Secrets,” 
} a booklet giving the details of expen- 
sive complexion and hair treatments, 
enabling you to enjoy them at home at 
low cost. Illustrates the fine points of 
make-up. Sent free. The Stillman Com- 
pany, 12 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 


Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 


Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 
prepaid to your door 
(west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 


GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. B-4, Toledo, Ohio 


“Secrets of Canning and 
Cooking” mailed FREE. 
Post-card brings you a copy. 


“REMOVES DANDRUFF 


__STOPS. HAIR. FALLING 


success for wore than 4+0_yeats 


RESTORES COLOR AND 

BEAUTY TO GRAY 
4 e: AND FADED HAIR 

60¢& #122 at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, NY. 


5, a ashing hair always use 
Florestom Shampoo 


For embroidery, bags, necklaces, 
portieres, etc. Sample card em- 
broidery beads, 20c; necklace 
beads, 10cf portiere beads, 10c. 
Catalog of beads, purse tops, draw 
strings, showing many new designs 


for bags a and other novetties sent free. 


LADIES ART CO Dept. 8 ST. Louis, Mo. 


c 
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| True Tales of the Forest 


By Jean M. 


Upweekis the Lynx 


Savage 

SSING close to Round Pond, 
pi: Beaver touched the old 

‘hief’s arm lightly, saying: “Wait, 
let us steal softly upon the beavers that 
they may not hear us even in time to 
give an alarm with their flat tails strik- 
ing the water. 

“Kaw,” laughed the old Chief, “if you 
were wiser you would know that you 
eannot fool the beavers even though 
your footsteps are as falling leaves, for 
their scent is so keen they always know 
when we are near.” But this time 
Little Beaver and the Chief failed to 
hear even one slap of a flat tail on the 
water, for the beavers they expected to 
see were nowhere in sight, and several 
of their huts were wrecked. As they 
watched they soon discovered that the 
beavers had deserted their large village. 

“Where are they?” questioned the 
Indian boy, anxiously viewing the 
homes of his friends the beavers with 
sorrow. “They are gone.” 

“We will search,” replied the Chief, 
and not wishing to alarm the boy he did 
not tell him then that he had seen deep 
footprints all along the banks of the 
pond, which convinced him that an 
enemy had driven the beavers away. 

Now this is exactly what happened. 
Ahmik, chief of the beavers who planned 
the village on Round Pond was old and 
much respected by his tribe. Weeks 
they worked making the water deep 
enough to float down the trees which 
they felled with their strong yellow 
teeth. Then they built a fine dam, and 
erected their round topped huts. 

Many years they dwelt in peace on 
Round Pond. But early in the Spring, 
when many of the savage wild things 
are half starved, driven down from the 
North by fierce hunger, came savaz2 c'd 
Upweckis, a erafty lynx. As he + 1- 
dered nearer the beavers’ village h. de- 
voured every small creature which 
crossed his trail. 

Before sunrise one morning Upweekis 
reached the edge of Round Pond when 
all the beavers were fast asleep. 

Now, although Upweekis was strong 
and savage, he was something of a cow- 
ard, for it is not always the largest ani- 
mals who are bravest. Old Upweékis 
knew well that a beaver has terribly 
strong teeth, they need them to fell 
trees. Also the lynx knew they had 
fearful claws; very sharp. So the lynx, 
knowing there were many beavers, de- 
cided not to attack them until night, but 
it was very hard for the old lynx to wait 
so long, for his mottled sides were so 
lean from hunger that his ribs stuck out. 

Perched high in a pine tree, out of 
sight, the lynx crouched, watching all 
day with his green cruel eyes, his jaws 
clicking greedily. He decided Ahmik 
was a brave fighter, for already he had 
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lost one ear in some battle, and his head 
was hoary with age. The lynx lashed 
his stub of a tail, uttering low savage 
growls, as he watched and waited for 
night. 

When all was dark and quiet, the 
lynx began to ereep, eat-like, towards 
the silent huts.” Carefully reaching down 
he clawed forth a young beaver. Again 
and again the hateful claw-tipped arm 
of Upweekis fished out a small beaver, 
until finally satisfied, he sneaked away 
like an evil spirit to the dark woods to 
wait for the next night. 

One more night he visited the beavers, 
but just as the lynx was-leaving, the old 
beavers took alarm, and calling a coun- 
cil they set a sentinel outside to watch 
the next night for the enemy who had 
stolen their little ones. No sooner had 
Upweekis appeared than the sentinel 
gave the alarm just as the lynx had 
reached his mottled furry arm deep in- 
side a hut. An old beaver stationed in- 
side seized the arm of the lynx firmly in 
his big yellow teeth, and before the lynx 
could get away, two large beavers 
leaped upon him. 

Snarling, spitting, squalling until he 
awoke everything in the forest, the 
lynx tried to escape. Finally, with a 
great tug he got away. But it was too 
late, for he was badly wounded, and 
near his end. He gave one fearful yell, 
his death whoop; then Upweekis, the 
savage, fell into deep water, and the 
watching beavers saw his hateful mot- 
tled body drifting like a leaf straight 
for the whirling rapids which carried 
him far away. 


GAIN the beavers held council to- 

gether, and decided it would be 
best to move, for they feared the rela- 
tives of Upweekis would follow him. 
And when once more the sun arose 
nothing remained but wrecked huts of 
their village on Round Pond. 

Sadly enough Little Beaver com- 
menced a long search for his lost friends, 
the beavers. One day he set out with 
the Chief on a journey over the distant 
mountain, two suns away. Making 
their camp close to a stream as the big 
moon shone far across the water, the 
old Chief pointed, saying: 

“Ugh, look across where the moon 
leaves its wide path on the water; we 
have found our lost beaver tribe, see, 
there they are, already working.” 

“Oh, there they are, grandfather,” 
whispered Little Beaver, laughing softly, 
“and look, look, there is old Ahmik him- 
self! He sees us, grandfather, he is not 
afraid, for he knows he ean trust us, his 
friends. But why did the beavers leave 
their old village, grandfather?” ques- 
tioned Little Beaver, curiously. 

Then the old Chief told him the story 
of savage Upweekis the lynx. 


Woman’s World 


An Easy, Delightful 
Way to Earn Money 
at Home . 


AKE up Dressmaking 
if hens Millinery. You can 
now learn, right at home, 
in spare time, to make 

* your own clothes and hats, 
and save half or two- 
thirds of poet you now 
pay in the shops. 

Not only that, but in a 
few short weeks. ‘ou will 
gain so great a skill that 
ches can make distinctive, 

ecoming clothes and hats 
for other people. Many 

Woman’s Thstitute me. 
dents are earning $20 $30 
and even $40 a w in 
Dressmaking and Milli- 
nery Shops of their own. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 

“Making Beautiful Clothes” 

and learn from the experience of hundreds of de- 

lighted members what the Woman’s Institute can 
do for you. Mail the coupon to-day. 

-—_—-_— TEAR OUT HERE —————— 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 40-W, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject marked below: 


(0 Home Dressmaking oO Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking D5 Cooki 
Nat eis ccceoesseens-sovsonce <3 0s n0ssa it Re eeee to eee 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
AO d2 058.5. - 0seceovns0ivstnipssedy sehen reitees are ae wae, 


is quickly restored (not dyed) 
to natural dark color with-— 


Q:BAN HAIR COLOR RESTORER 


THs famous old preparation has been used by men 
and women for over 30 years. @eBan Hair Color 
Restoreris nota dye, but a beneficial preparation that 
works naturally and gradually in restoring your gray: 
or faded hair to dark, natural color. Used in the prie 
vacy of your home. Millions ofbottles sold-guaranteed 
At all Drug Stores, 75 cents *‘Book of Seven Q-Hanx"* 
Q:Ban Tonic and Liquid Shampoo mailed and minigiare| pene 
Hessig-Ellls, Chemists, Memphis, Tennessee 


you can make this 


smart sweater 


Fashionable New York ore 
are featuringsweaters like 

You can knit one Ko em with 
only 4skeins Peace Dale Sicil- 
ian Floss in any of the new 
colors, Easy to knit —plain 
stitches. paar sent free 
with ae showing 
samples Peace Dale quali 


arns, Satisfaction guarant 
eace Dale Mills, t._ 1269, 
Avenue, New York. 


, PEACE DALE 


‘the NEW WAY 


Amazing invention does 
away with coal or nh oe 
Instant - Gas Oil 
Sa pre Bsn * ey 
‘of any stove; burns 
air and 4%, kerosene, Gives three times the heat % 
coal, and cheaper. Better cooking and baking. Installed 
in five minutes; no damage to stove. Sold on money- 
back guarantee. Write today for 30-day free trial offer 
and Free Rook, “Scientific Oil Burning.’’ Agents Wanted. 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO., Dept. 301, 117 
South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH r 


Exactly where desired by wea: 


DR. WALTER'S ~ 


Famous Medicated Reduci 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


Cover the entire body or any part. 
©) Bust Reducer $6, Chin irre! $2.50 

Anklets, for Reducing and Sh: 

the Ankles,$7 pair. Extra High 38 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne L. Walter, 389 Fifth Ave. New York 


Office Ent. near 36: 


RAW, BLISTERED BURNS 


hanied quickly and 
gently by ban aging 
with antiseptic, cooling 


Jnenipolalian 


Write for free sampl. 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans, 


for September, 


Harmless to Humans YY - 
Fowls and Animals 


30c 60c $1.20 
At Droggists and Grocers 
TRIAL SIZE 10¢ 


He 
an , FLIES, 
ANTS, MOSQUITOES, BEDBUGS 


Send $1.00 for special large 
package and simple directions 


(a aig COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL CO., Mfrs. 
f P.O. BOX 786 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WAR ON FLIES- 


THE 100% INSECT-POWDER 


Classified Advertising 


COUUDE CLUDE CECE ERECTA UTE T TAN TS 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS: WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. 
$1 an hour can be made. $9.85 daily easy for full time, 
introducing new style guaranteed hosiery. 57 styles, 17 
colors. No capital or experience required; just write or- 
ders, we deliver and collect; your pay daily, also 
monthly bonus. Auto given besides. Elegant outfit 
furnished. All colors, grades, including silks. Mac-O- 
Chee Mills Co., Desk 1509, Cincinnat}, O. 


AGENTS: $60 A WEEK SELLING GUARANTEED 
hosiery for men, women and children. Must give satis- 
faction or replaced free. All styles and colors, including 
finest line of silk hose. Mrs. McClure makes over $2000 a 
year. Mrs, Schurman averages $60 a month working 
spare time. Geo. Noble made $35 in one day. Write for 
sample outfit. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 588, Dayton, OQ. 
MAKE $25 TO $50 A WEEK REPRESENTING CLOWS 
Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill—for men, 
women, children. Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win. 
Free book ‘‘How to Start’’ tells the story. George Clows 
Co., Desk 30, Philadelphia, Pa. , : 

GENERAL AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW. WHIRL- 
wind seller. ‘‘Repeat’’ washing powder. Washes clothes 
without rubbing. Women throw away washboards. Big 
profits. Exclusive territory. Write today—free package, 
Kittredge Co.,, 10 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, — Pa. 


AGENTS! A SALE IN EVERY HOME FOR OUR 
beautiful Dress Goods, Silks and General Yard Goods. 
Quick sales! Big profits! Large book of nearly 1000 
handsome fabric samples furnished to agents. National Im- 
porting | & Mfg. Co., Dept. 8X, 573 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS. MEN OR WOMEN. CAN MAKE $200 A 
month. Year round position. No layoffs, Take orders 
for Jennings New Style Hosiery. Written guarantee of 
satisfaction or new hose free. Write for outfit. Jen- 
nings Mfg., Dept. 299, Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED—REPRESENTATIVES, MALD OR FEMALE, 
To handle Full Line of High Grade Hosiery. All or 
part time. For Prices and Samples, Address Bristol 
Hosiery Co., 3635 Germantown <Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402-B, Amsterdam, N, Y. 


AGENTS CAN MAKE 200% PROFIT, WONDERFUL 
Tittle Article. Something new; sells like wildfire. Carry 
right in pocket. Write at once for free sample. Albert 
Mills, Manager, 9728 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED. U. S. GOVERNMENT jobs. $117 
month. Steady. Vacancies constantly. List free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Inst., Dept. A49, Rochester, N.Y. 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS 17 TO 60, WILL- 
ing to accept Government Positions, $117-$190, station- 
ary or traveling, write Mr. Ozment, 105, St. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, Magazines. Experience unnecessary. Details 
Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25-$300 PAID ANYONE FOR 
suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary. Complete outline 
free to any address. Producers League, 352, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LOOMS—ONLY $9.90—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
Tugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home; from rags and 
waste material. Weavers are rushed with orders. Send 
for free loom book. It tells all about the weaving business 
and our wonderful $9.90 and other low-priced, easily- 
operated looms. Union Loom Works, 226 Factory St., 
Boonville, N. Y. 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR ILLUS. GUIDE BOOK. SEND 
model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable nature, 
free. Highest Refs. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Vietor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


STAMPED HOUSEHOLD LINENS. HEMSTITCHING, 
Pleatings, Buttons, ete. Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Commission for selling. Garfield Hemstitching Shop, 
Dept. 5, 3340 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE KODAK FILM 
developed for 5c; prints 3c each. Over-night service. 
Get a FREE AUTO. Ask for details. Roanoke Pho.w 
Finishing Co., 210 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY CROCHETING, TATTING. 
making aprons and caps. Patterns and plans 35c. Send 
Temittance now. Returned if desired. Kenwood Pattern 
Company, 6240 So. Park Ave., Chicago. 

WANTED: WOMEN TO DO FANCY WORK AT HOME. 
Spare hours. Material furnished. Good pay. Stamped 
envelope brings particulars. Underwood Art Goods Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

WANTED, WOMEN-GIRLS. LEARN GOWN MAKING 
at home. $35.00 week. Sample lessons free, Franklin 
Institute, Dept. A502, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK FILMS—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; YOUR 
next kodak film developed 5e—prints 2c each. Moser & 
Son, 1900 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 

PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS, DESIGNS. 
For prompt, personal, expert service address Lester Sar- 
gent, 524 10th St., Washington, D. C. 


“DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING MASTERED IN 60 
hours with 8 keys; guaranteed; diploma.’’ Internationa] 
Bookkeeping Institute, Dept., 18, Springfield, Mo. 

FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 DELUXE PRINTS 25c OR 
6 prints from negatives 15c. ‘Trial offer. Pasco Photo 
Laboratories, Desk W, 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. PATENTED OR 
anpatented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 109, St. Louis, Mo. 
KODAK PRINTS 3. POSTCARDS 5c. DEVELOPING 
- 6c. Altine Photo Co., Dept. B. 1982 Kinney, Cin., 0. 


SWITCHES MADE FROM CQMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write me. Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, Jowa, 


1923 


Willow Creek 


(Continued from page 45) 


forgetful of all her fears and all her 
ehild’s precautions. It was her innocent 
generosity that recalled him and made 
him vow that she should be free to finish 
her school life and to change her mind 
if a greater love came to her later. He 
refused to give her a ring, refused to 
hold her in any way but by the strength 


of his own fine love, until her gradua- | 


tion day. 

But now she was his promised wife 
and he was making her this gift of a 
whole year out of his love and life so 
that she would have it always to remem- 
ber and he no cause for self-reproach. 
It was a gift that to Judy would grow 
more precious with the lengthening 
years. But just now as they sat on 
what would later be their doorstep Judy 
was tormenting him a bit. 

“Oh, yes—about the ring. Why, I'll 
just have to take the plain and sensible 
one, won’t I? Isn’t that why you’ve 
been waiting all this time—to have me 
grow up and be sensible? And about 
the floors—why, Nathan, let’s have the 
very best floors we can afford. But if 
we can’t afford hardwood ones why soft 
will do. I always painted and fixed ours 
at home so they looked like hardwood. 
And now if you’re satisfied, don’t let’s 
talk for a while but just sit and look at 
the summer, at the creek and mother’s 
trees and listen to the children singing 
down there. Oh, Nathan, aren’t you 
glad we’re alive and together and going 
to live here in this pretty place?” 


F LOOKED at hurriedly from a train 

window Willow Creek looks just like 
any other little gray town on the map. 
No one just travelling through it on a 
summer afternoon and seeing only its 
sleepy square with its ordinary fountain 
could guess its lures, its charms, could 
believe in its world kinship. From the 
station it is impossible to see Zebbie 
Tucker’s picturesque old boarding house 
on its terraced hillside; the tall deep- 
blue spikes of larkspur in Shirley Ann’s 
red-walled garden; the homely cheer of 
Lem’s grocery windows filled with blos- 
soming geraniums, three varieties of 
blooming cactus and _ luscious-leaved 
ferns and begonias. 

No mere cross-country tourist will ever 
see that wise old owl in Mary Bverett 
Lytton’s window at The Sign of the 
Primrose. To those who do not know 
his love story there can be nothing es- 
pecially interesting in watching Tom 
Hoover watering the pansies along the 
front walk and at the same time steady- 
ing on his ambitious feet little Tommy 
Hoover. Nothing poignant in seeing 
Mary Chandler rocking her baby to sleep 
on the front poreh. No tourist can 
eavesdrop on the two gray-haired doc- 
tors who like two apostles of old sit be- 
side the wide old creek and discuss 
remedies for the sufferings of a tired, 
war-worn world. 

‘David, if men could be freed from 
the curse of war, women from the curse 
of too frequent and degrading mother- 
hood and children from the curse of 
cities, we could begin to do wonders.” 

“Jim, it will come. You may be sure 
of it. There is that great promise in the 
Bible itself: 

‘Neither shall they learn war any 

more.’ ” 

No—there is no way of seeing from 
the railroad station Nathan and Judy 
sitting on their doorstep; the artists in 
their woodland studios; that gleaming 
group of memorial birches; no way of 
hearing from a car window the soothing 
music of that old creek winding and 
rippling contentedly through the willows 
and the grasses; no way of knowing 
from a train platform that on thosé 
sloping creek meadows Letty’s children 
and their playmates are singing, 
“America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee. 

And crown thy. good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea.” 


(THE END) 


Science Says Use Nu-Gas ~ 


Page 49 


To Cook and Heat 


Up-to-date homes being built with- US cS 
out coal bins because there’s a 
better, cleaner, easier way to cook, 
bake and heat, by burning free air. 


“Don’t buy coal at present price,’’ says a 
Domestic Science Expert. Don’t buy it at 
any price. You can get far better results by 
burning free air and oil in the way science 
has recently discovered. The government 
does it; the big ships doit; factories do it; 
and new homies are being built without coal 
bins or wood-sheds because their owners 
have adopted the new, clean, dustless, dirt- 
less, laborless device which fits i in any stove. 


Oil and Free Air Make 
Wonder Heat 


Science has shown that one part of coal oil (kerosene) 


the cheapest of fuels, can be mixed with twenty parts 
of air (bya remarkable burner) and the result isa 
wonderful heating and cooking gas. Cheaper than 
city gas. No fires to build. Heats at twist of the wrist. 
Heats largest rooms in a few moments on coldest 
morning. Heatsoven evenly for baking. No dirt, smell 
or soot. Saves work, saves furni- 

AGENTS ture, Fra, heatth. And a new 
way has been found to cut use- 

ae pe ont de less parts, so that, of all burners, 
time.Personalco- | the NU-HEAT (the latest one) 
operation. Write | is the bestand lower in price. In- 
quick for exclus- Stalled in a jiffy in your present 
es ee, and range, heater, furnace—then you 
piker ple case | are no longer a slave to coal and 
= wood and the expense, laborand 


5 


A tant of the wrist 
on arising. Intense} 
fire almost instantly 


dirt they bring. Absolutely safe. Sent on 30 
days free trial. Amazing ironclad guarantee. 
Free Book About Remarkable Way to Burn Air 
Learn how to cut housework in half. Learn 
to save by having all the heat you want but 
only when you need it. Learn cheap way to 
have the warmest, cleanest, cosiest home in 
town. Just say “Send Nu-Heat information 
Free.’? Mention if you have heater, range or 
furnace. No obligation to you whatever. 


Wade Hill oa aenth fi Co. 


sacra 949, nae shows Mo. 


You will be pleased with 
magazine because 
eoming months. 


FALL FASHION MAGAZINE | 


NOW READY 


: our 
it points the 
Of course you will be 


Fashion Department, WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


fall and winter fashion 
way in fashions for the 
able to obtain our 


material-saving patterns at the regular low price-for all 
styles illustrated and thus save the price of the book 
many times over. Jllustrated articles on stitches, trim- 
mings and difficult points in home dressmaking are in- 
eluded in the book. Send 10c¢ for your copy today. Ad- 
dress 


Candy -Making 


ooh CANDIES ns THE CHILDREN 


RECIPES FROM EVERY STATE 


‘The ANDY CALENDAR 


Being, acollection of 
50 pure candy recipes 
for home cookery.<:. 
arranged by months 


MANS WO AND PUBLISHED BY 


WOMANS D MAGAZINE @INC. - 
107 we LINTON: STREET 
SMEARS: U.S.A. 


in the fiom 


THE NEW 
Woman’s World 
Candy Calendar 


A Complete Collection 
of 
HOME-MADE 
CANDIES 


From Our Own 
Subscribers 


Edited by 
Lilian Dynevor Rice 


The Noted Authority 
on 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


150 


Delicious Candies 
aaa fort 


Every Occasion 


Given for a One-Year Subscription to 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


making 


TH splendid Candy Cal- 
e niae candies 


is composed of over 
200 Recipes of home-made 
candy, secured by Woman's 
World from our own 
seribers and edited by 
Dynevor Rice—the noted au- 
thority on Domestic Science. 
qt tells all about the food 
value of candy—gives hints  ceipt of 
on how to make money through  rency, 
making candy—suggests how to for one 
pack candy for holiday gifts— 
and gives full instructions for 


with 


sub- 

Lilian Dee rr 
heavy 
50 cents, 


check or 


not a renewal. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton 


wholesome 
the 
amount of ingredients. 
can follow the instructions. 


and -economi- 
cal. beautiful 44-page 
book, printed in full colors on A 
stock, size 
inches—sent postpaid upon re- for 
stamps, cur- 
money 
yearly subscription to 
Woman’s World, must be 


number for 


nutritious A SPLENDID 
~ Bazaars and 


smallest Church Fairs, 
A child Wome Entertaining and makes 
a fine present for a friend. 
Tell all your friends about this 
Candy Calendar Recipe Book. 
vwopy should be in every 
10 home. Get a new = subscriber 
Woman’s World. 


ACT NOW 
While the Supply Lasts 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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order 


new, 
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Woman’s World 


he POSTMAN’S WAHISTL 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 


How Did You Like 
Willow Creek? 
OW that it is con- 
cluded you ought to 
have some pretty 

decided opinions one way 

or the other. It is the ex- 
act opposite of “Main 

Street” both in treatment 

and in purpose. If you liked one, you didn’t like the 

other—and vice versa. 

Its writing, according to Mrs. Reynolds, has been a 
labor of love from start to finish, and its inspiration the 
kindliness and humanness and wholesomeness of life as it 
flows through the thousands of small towns in America 
today. 

As a tribute to Mrs. Reynolds we would like to present 
her with the opinions of the million Woman’s World 
subscribers on this book that she has written and we 
offer, therefore, for the best letters of not over one hun- 
dred fifty words on “How I Liked Willow Creek and 
Why” the following prizes: 

First, $5.00; second, $4.00; third, $3.00; next twelve, 
$2.00 each; next ten, $1.00 each. 

Please write on one side of paper only. All letters must 
be in the mail not later than September 30. Address 
Postman’s Whistle, Woman’s World.—TuHe Epirors. 


Like His Father 
‘Wot you doin’ chile?” 
“Nothin’, mammy.” 
“My, but yo’ is gettin’ like yo’ father.” 
—Mrs. GEORGE CARSEN, Minn. 


Darning Simplified 
I find in mending children’s hose that a piece of eoarse 
net basted over the hole to be mended makes the task 
much easier and also keeps the stocking in shape. : 
—Mkrs. D. R. Pratt, Ohio. 


A Saving in Curtains 
When making new curtains make the top and bottom 
hems of equal width. ‘Then when they begin to wear at 
the lower part, put in the stitching in the bottom hem 
to hold the rod and hang them reversed. They will wear 
twice as long. —JESSIE V. MEALY, Wis. 


No Time Lost 


Little Willie let no grass grow under his feet when 
uncle came for a yisit, before rushing up to him with this: 

“Uncle, make a noise like a frog.” 
“Why?” asked the old man. 
“"*Cause when I ask daddy 
‘Wait till your uncle croaks.’ ” 
—MABEL CONNER, Mich. 


for anything he says, 


A Dependable Duster 
After stockings and socks have become worn beyond 
darning I cut up several pair, remove the toes and sew 
together for a dust cloth. This makes an exceptionally 
good duster as it absorbs furniture polish very readily 
and leaves no lint. —A. B. N., Wis. 


Sound Advice 


Never attempt to bear more than one kind of trouble 
at once. 

Some people bear three kinds—all they have had, all 
they have now, and all they expect to have. 
—Edward Everett Hale, Thanks to M. J. 8., IL 


To Put a Gloss on Kitchen Utensils 

To quickly clean aluminum or granite pots that 
have become blackened from the smoke of an oil or 
gas range, make a paste.of scouring powder and 
kerosene oil, then take a cloth and dip in the paste a | 
and rub until black is removed. Wash in hot 
water and dry with a clean towel. The aluminum 
will shine like new. —L. B. W., N. J. 


Stretching the Whipped Cream er 
_ Should unexpected guests appear at the lost mo- 
ment and you feel that the supply of whipped 
eream is limited, just whip the white of an egg and 
mix with the cream, which is already whipped. It 
goes farther and tastes just as good. 


—r, A. F., N. o. 


By and For Our Subscribers 


On this page each month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. Ideas, 
experiences, jokes, helpful household suggestions—all will be welcomed. The Editors. 


SOO: 


Poems the Whole Wartd Paves 


School Time 


EPTEMBER sunshine, warm and low, 
On all the hills is lying, 
But through the fields and pastures go. 
The vagrant breezes, sighing. 
The butterflies flit aimlessly 
Above the short, green clover; 
The squirrel with his glancing eye 
Has searched the woodland. over, 


Upon the beach the white sands lie, 
Unstirred by little fingers ; 

The bright waves lapse reluctantly, 
The last’ unnoticed lingers. a 
The shrunken brook goes murmuring by, 

All its brown pebbles showing ; 
The robins sing, complainingly, 
“We may as well be going.” 


But in the weed-choked paths once more, 
And where rank grass was growing, 

The schoolhouse’s dingy door before, 
The little feet are going. 

“Good-bye,” they say, “dear hill and sea, 
Good-bye, sweet summer pleasures, 

Keep safe for us, O field and tree, 


8 Our precious forest treasures!” 
—ANONYMOUS. 
Yueee aed) 
Cleaning Burners Saves Gas 

When the burners on my gas stove become clogged I 
take them out, brush them, place them in a large pan 
and boil them in water to which washing soda has been 
added in the proportion of one-half pound to one gallon. 
I then rinse and brush them, wipe with paper napkins 
or cotton waste, fit back in the stove and dry by lighting 
the gas. If this is done occasionally every outlet supplies 
gas, no gas is wasted and food is cooked more evenly. 


The tray under the burners should be washed frequently 
in boiling water and washing Soda. —L, B, W., N. J. 


The Poetry of It 
Mistress: “So your matrimonial life was very un- 
happy. What was the trouble? December wedded to 
May?” 
Chloe Johnson: ‘Lan’ sake, no, mam! It was Labor 
Day wedded to de Day of Rest.’”’—Mrs. Canton, Mo. 


. Removing Machine Grease 
Cold water, a tablespoon of ammonia and soap will 
remove machine grease where other methods would cause 
the colors to run, —DorotHy Witson, Neb. 


If you enjoyed your visit in 

Willow Creek, tell us about 
it, See the Postman’s 
Whistle cash prize 
offer. 


Fractions 

An amazingly 
enormous woman 
waddled towards a 
*bus. She was laden with 
parcels, and only with the 
greatest difficulty did she 
succeed in getting a foot- 
hold on the bottom step. 
There she stuck and glared 
at the conductor. 

“If you was only ‘arf a man,” she growled, “you’d 
lend me an ’and to ’elp me.” 

“If you was only ’arf a woman,’ he answered, “I 
would.” —0 5D SBN ay: 


Butterscotch Cookies 


2 cups brown sugar 1 teaspoon cream of 4 cups flour 

1 scant cup butter tartar 1 cup nuts 
and lard mixed 1 teaspoon soda 

2 eges 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Mix all ingredients, let rise over night. In the morning, 
slice and bake. They are delicious. 
—Dororuy WiLson, Neb. 


> 


A New Flavor 
Drop a few whole cloves into a kettle of boiling fat 
when next frying doughnuts and you will have a most 
delicious flavor to an old favorite. 
—Mnkrs. C. A. F., Ind. 


Cause of the Fire 
The insurance adjuster who had been investigating the 
fire turned to go. : 

“T came down here to find out the cause of this fire 
and I have done so,” he remarked. 
“That’s what I want to know. 

marked the house owner. 
“It’s a plain ease of friction.” 
“What-ya-mean—friction ?” 
“The fire was undoubtedly caused by rubbing a $3,000 
insurance policy on, a $2,000 house.” 
—Mrs. Aticre Srats, Ohio. 


The Cruel Part of It 
Professor: “Doesn't it make you sad to see women 
wearing feathers of the poor little birds on their hats?” 
Married Man: “It isn’t the feathers that make me 
sad—it’s their bills.” —S. H. Sourmwasgp, lowa. 


Baked Potatoes 


Before baking potatoes let them stand in hot water for 
at least fifteen minutes. They will bake in half the time, 
—Mrs, C, A. F., Ind. 


An Economical Table Pad 
Good table padding is so expensive that I make mine the 
following way. Use large sugar sacks, similar to cheese- 
cloth, piece them together the desired length, place wad- 
ding between, and pin in place. Then stitch on the 
machine in rows about one-half inch apart. This makes 
a very serviceable everyday pad that is easily laundered. 
—Muss Leona C. Gusson, N. Y. 


A Pretty Dress at Little Cost 

If I have several old dresses of the same material but 
not the same color I take the best of each one and manage 
to get a dress, large or small, out of them. In sewing it 
up I use odd spools of thread of which there is only a 
little on a spool, sometimes three or more colors of 
thread being used on one dress. Then after it is fin- 
ished I simply dye it a eolor a little darker than the 
darkest piece of goods and, of course, the whole dress is 
the same color after dyeing. 3 

—Mrs. H. Jasrer, Iowa. 


What caused it?’ re- 


Washing Enameled Woodwork 
In washing the white egg-shell enamel woodwork 
in my bathroom I have found that by wetting a 
cloth in yinegar, then dipping it in a saucer of 
baking soda, all the dirt will come off the enamel 
without hurting the finish. Do a small section at 
a time and wipe it over with a elean cloth wet in 
clear soft water. Dry with a dry cloth. 
—Mrs. KR, C, Vernon, Wis. 
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Best Style Book 
Ever Issued-FREE! 


Endorsed by the Worlds Best 
Dressed Woman-Charming— 


AINTY, fashionable Irene Castle, stage favorite of millions 
and acclaimed “the best dressed woman in the world,” is per: ~~. 
fectly enchanted with PHILIPSBORN’S Style and ee 
Shopping Guide for Fall and Winter. She says: 


“Tt is the most wonderful book of fashions | have ever 
seen. Every woman who loves good clothes and 
wants the most for her money should have a copy.” 


Your name on the coupon or a postal 
brings this beautiful Style Book free. 


When you choose your new Fall and Winter 
clothes from PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book, Irene Castle— the 
foremost fashion authority —virtually stands at your elbow with 
approval and advice. Think what it means to you to know that all 
fashions have the endorsement of thissupreme authority onstyles! 


We have spent months of time and large sums 
of money in preparing a big surprise for our customers. You 
will want to be in on it. Get our Free Apparel Catalog and 
learn all about it! 


Big Cash Savings 
for Every Household! 


Every price is a bargain price! No other mail order 
house gives yon eo much for the money in quality merchandise! 
light by millions of mail order shoppers. It means more speed— 
more accuracy—greater satisfaction; a wonderful advance over 
present-day methods employed elsewhere. 
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PHILIPSBORN’S customers save millions of dollars every ih . SE 4 
ee, D i 1. NYC 
E SE ANG Guaranteed : 
Lowest prices and the squarest deal in America—that is 5ef : s os c RAL 
PHILIPSBORN’S policy and it is lived up to in every sense. ae 4 : Ne 
We want your good will more than we want your money. 100% : Reich: Seay aki Se 
satisfaction or no sale—the most liberal guarantee in America. ae Pe igi wee 
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year and enjoy the satisfaction of wearing the most up-to-date 
We let you be the sole and only judge. _——¢_eEEOROROORRORERRRR ORO OQQQ TO © 0 8 fn 8 0 


and stylish clothes obtainable anywhere. 
Send Coupon or a Postal for Free Catalog! 


Careful,Quick Service! 
PHILIPSBORNS 


A great surprise is PHILIPSBORN’S new and 
“Founded 1890 


impicved mail order service which will be welcomed with de- 
Department - 407 - Chicago, Illinois 


PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 407, Chicago 


Please send FREE copy of PHILIPS3ORN’S Style and Shopping Guide 
for Fall and Winter. 
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The Walls of Two Houses Speak 


F WALLS could only stand forever and 
} could only’ speak, the walls in a gentle- 
man’s house in Westmoreland county. 
Virginia, might be talking today. They 
would be mincing old walis, staid and 
proper, prim, with the entertaining of 
gentry and the keeping up appearances for a gentle- 
man, They would be hoary with age now but very 
proud. And very likely they’d be saying: 
_ “Yes, this was a momentous month for us in 1782. 
That was the year young George was born, you know. 
. What a commotion he made and how well I remember 
his first tiny wail. He was a lusty youngster, was 
George, and full of life from the beginning. But a 
gentleman, my dears, always a gentleman. Why, his 
nearest playmate was young Lord Fairfax, and he grew 
up as a gentleman’s son should grow. Of course, he 
became commander-in-chief of the army, Of course, he 
became president of our great country. Certainly he 
did. Wasn’t he born a gentleman of decent stock? 
Wasn't he raised like a gentleman? Wasn’t he fitted 
for his position when the time came because he knew 
who and what he was and how to behave?” 

And if walls could only stand forever and could only 
speak, the walls of a lowly little log cabin near Hodg- 
ensville, Kentucky, might be talking too. These would 
be old walls, also, all chinked with ancient mud and 
scarred and rugged with years and hardship—old scars 
some of them, as old as the pioneers, They, too, would 
be proud, perhaps, but with a hardier kind of pride. And 
very likely they’d be saying about now: 

“Yaas, this here was a mighty busy month fer us in 

~ 1809. It was cold and the folks was poor—mighty poor. 
An’ one night young Abe was born, yellin’ like tarna- 
tion. Abe was a fine youngster, but sorta queer. An’ 
sakes alive, how hard he did work! He lived here till 
he were nearly seven. Never did see sech a shy young 
un. But he was sharp, There wasn’t nothin’ escaped 
him. THe always did have a big head an’ a quick eye, 
‘an’ I don’t reckon nobody knew more about birds ’n 
beasts ’n farmin’ n’ folks than he did, though he kep’ 
it to hisself. An’ after he Icf’ here they do say he got 
larnin’, too. S’pose that’s whut landed him in the 
pres’dent’s chai? finally. Dunno! Dunno as it matters. 
Can’t beat grass roots nohow, fer producin’ real folks. 
Can’t beat common folks fer brains. If Abe come out 
of the backwoods hell-bent fer President, nuthin’ could 
stop him, I reckon I’m proud I sheltered him.” 

Yes, if old walls could only stand forever and could 
only talk, it’s very likely they’d be talking this way 
‘this month, and these are the things they'd be saying. 

And yet—they both would be wrong, the gentleman's 
walls and the backwoodsman’s walls. For after all it 
wasn’t a question of birth or breeding that gave us our 
‘great statesmen. It wasn’t a question of manor be- 
ginnings and background, nor of log cabin beginnings 
and background. It was the lowly, kindly, human things 
along with the high things in the heart of young gen- 
tleman George, and it was the high things in the lowly, 
kindly, human heart of the backwoodsman Abe that 
brought them both to the White House, These things, 
‘along with the personal courage, the honesty and in- 
egrity of purpose, the fineness of feeling and principle 
ean be the heritage of any human being born anywhere. 

Beginnings don’t matter much in this great country 
of ours, but oh, how wonderful the endings can be! 


Living a Balanced Life 


OMETIMES it takes an enforced rest due to sick- 

ness, or even the loss of.a loved one to make us 
stop and think things over—to take stock of ourselves 
and the progress we are making; and then, again, at 
rare intervals the opportunity is afforded us through 
the almost inspired message of someone who has been 
able to detach himself or herself from the business of 
living long enough to glimpse the pattern of the thing 
that we are so busily, and often go blindly, spinning 
day by day. 
new series, “Living a Balanced Life,” which 
publication in this issue, 
that all can understand, 


> begins 
: It is psychology in terms 
it is Christianity applied to 
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our modern “pace that kills,” 
he who runs will recognize, 
If after reading this first article, which appears on 
page twenty-six, you don’t discover some wholly unsus- 
pected possibilities within yourself, if you don’t sce 
o}ning up some altogether new and inspirational lines 
of thought, why—wait for her second article whicle 
appears in the March issue, and we guarantee you will. 


Introducing Ruth Wyeth Spears 


HRIFT, if not necessity, should prevent us from 
disearding a last year’s garment simply beeause its 
lines are passé, when with a little intelligent effort and 
an almost negligible expenditure of money we can con- 
vert it into a this year’s model that will give satisfac- 
tory wear. The reclamation and rejuvenation of coats, 
suits, dresses and hats are the subject of an instructive 
series of articles by Ruth Wyeth Spears—“Practical 
Suggestions on Home Sewing’—beginning in this issue. 
As a designer, Mrs, Spears has seryed many of the 
largest women’s clothing manufacturers in New York 
and Chicago, and is equipped to write on the subject of 
dressmaking as few indeed could. 


The Mary Blake Frocks 


( VER 200,000 of our subseribers embroidered the 

stylish Mary Blake dresses presented in the pages 
of Woman's World during 1924 and we have thousands 
of letters from these women telling us that they were 
the best values that they had ever seen in kitchen, 
porch, street and visiting frocks, for they gave style 
and durability at an exceedingly low price. 

In this issue we are showing fourteen of the new 
exclusive spring and summer Mary Blake models. in 
four colors, and with this presentation goes our com- 
plete service to you which we believe has no parallel 
among all American publications. 

We furnish you with all the materials for embroidery 
and full instructions for making, so that even a little 
girl, with no dressmaking. experience. can produce a 
very stylish garment. 

Mary Blake frocks are made entirely on fast color 
fabrics and with them are supplied fast color floss as 
well as an embroidery needle with each order and ean 
be bought by our subscribers for little more than the 
actual cost of the material. This is our idea of giving 
full magazine service. What do you think about it? 


When a Woman Shops 


HETHER in a store—through the big catalogs— 
or direct by mail—there are three things that she 
is vitally interested in. 

The first thing that she seeks is a dependable concern 
with which to trade; the second desire is good, clean 
merchandise; and the third necessity it seems to us is 
a reasonable price for the merchandise. 

These three fundamentals are given to every Woman's 
World subseriber in the highest degree in Woman’s 
World, for--Woman’s World guarantees to make good 
to any and every subscriber, satisfaction on her pur- 
chases whether the manufacturer from whom she buys 
allows the claim or not. 

Second, Woman’s World personally investigates every 
advertisement that is presented as to its quality, fair- 
ness and cleanliness—assures itself that the goods them® 
selves square with the statements in the advertisements. 

Third, while we cannot either guarantee or fix the 
price of the manufacturer’s merchandise, we do 
know that it is a very fair measure of ‘its value, and 
article for article, page for page, we believe there is 
no better merehandise in the world or more moder- 
ately priced than that displayed in the magazine. Con- 
sequently, we believe Woman’s World is a fine place 
for you to shop. 

It may interest you to know that Woman’s World 
has declined over $6,500 worth of advertising in this 
February issue because it was not up to the standards 
which we have set for the magazine. So in sending for 
your catalogs and writing for your needs this spring 
you may buy the advertised articles presented ow these 
pages with an absolute guarantee of satisfaction. To 
facilitate service, it will be well for you to mention the 
fact that you saw the advertisement in Woman's World. 
This will be your best introduction. 
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The Modern Treasure Chest 


In the days of the Spanish Main the 
search for hidden treasures brought ad- 
venturers to all parts of the world. And 
most of their travels were in vain. 


use our catalogs to get dependable mer- 
chandise at money-saving prices. 


If you are not now getting your share 
of these bargains, we invite you to look 
through our New General Catalog for 
Spring and Summer. One glance will con- 
vince you of the savings—one order will 
make you a regular member of the greatest _ 
of all families, banded together to save on 


Today there is a modern treasure chest— 
Our Big General Catalog—which brings 
the treasures of the world right to your 
own doorstep! 


You may draw on the endless supply of 
the best of the world’s goods without 
moving from ‘your own easy chair—and 
make big savings while you are doing it! 
Nine million families—or nearly one fam- 
ily of every three in the United States— 


almost everything needed for the family, 
the home, the farm and the shop. 


We give the best service—gg out of 
every 100 orders are shipped in less than 
24 hours after they are received. 
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| What Mother ‘Thinks 
Pepout tHE BABY 


An Illuminating Article UWritten from 
the Baby’s Point of View—in Which 
His Royal Highness Tells the Kind of 
Parents He Would Like to Have 


ANY a time I’ve wished, when I cud- 

dled a brand new, tiny mite of hu- 
manity in my arms, and beheld the 
adoring but quite inadequate young- 
sters to whom it had been entrusted, 
i} that I could have all the babies in the 
word: rolled into one baby just long enough to in- 
terview him and know just what his views are 
about things in general. Somehow I fancy they 
would be interesting in the extreme. 

tf I could only say, for instance: 

“Baby, dear, just what are your ideas about 
fathers and mothers, anyhow. Just what kind of 
a father and mother would you pick, if you could?” 

“Well,” perhaps the baby would say, if he could 
answer, “I'll try to tell you. I suppose I'd want my 
mother good looking, but I don’t think I’d insist on 
this aS she might then be too vain to be a good 
mother, and anyway, she’d doubtless look good to 
me if she were ugly as a mud fence. I’d want her 
sweet and fine and brave and good. And I’d want 
her blithe and gay, of course, because sad, ‘blue,’ 
teary mothers are an awful strain on little nerves. 
Td want her perfectly healthy because that would 
give me my best chance at life and make it less 
likely that she would be eross and irritable and im- 
patient and nervous with me. 

“T’d want her to be high-minded and sincere—but 
not too high-minded. At least, not so high-minded 
that she’d be utterly without a sense of humor. 
Babies and life, you see, are so serious, sometimes, 
that somebody has to laugh, and if mother can’t 
then, it’s hard on a chap, so it is. 


I'd Want Her to Have Hard Sense 

EXT to a sense of humor, I’d want her to have 

common sense—common, horse sense, the kind 
that will make her realize that circumstances alter 
cases and that even the baby book, written by some 
eminent sawbones somewhere, which she reads con- 
stantly in an overzealous effort to raise me accord- 
ing to rule and rote, may not be infallible and that 
it was written for folks to be guided by only up to 
a certain point, anyway, after which intuition and 
this horse sense of the mother has to assert itself. 
That’s why it’s important that she have it, She’d 
understand then, that baby books and rules are fine 
as far as they go, but that all of them overlook the 
fact that besides being a little- animal, physically 
identical to millions of other little animals, that 
baby is also an individual so different from every 
other individual that it is only possible to generalize 
about him, and that you ean’t raise all babies on 
exactly the same plan any more than you ean use 
exactly the same tactics to develop mind and char- 
acter in all of them. I'd want a mother sensible 
enough to keep her ear to the ground concerning 
things worth-while in ‘new’ methods of  baby- 
rearing, but not so hard that she wouldn’t glean 
what was wise from experienced advice. 


“Sympathetic and Understanding,’ ’'d Have Her 
ND then I think I’d want an understanding 
mother—a mother who just knew things and 
made allowances without having to be told, the 
naughty things along with the nice, the troubles with 
the joys. If she could just understand and _ stay 
staunch and wise and stand by without condoning 
when I was wrong, stand by without wailing when I 
was hurt, stand by without quailing when I was 
right, she’d be a pretty fine sort of mother. 
“Of course I’d want her to be a haven and refuge 
and guide and counselor, but there’s one other thing 
I’d like her to be that you'll think is a strange 
thing. But I'd like a mother who kept about her- 
self a bit of romance always, and never became too 
common, too slatternly, too ordinary and _ every- 
dayish in her relations with me. I don’t mean 
exactly a romantic mother, for she mightn’t be good 


ee 
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for me. I don’t mean 
a mother too roman- 
tie or sentimental to- 
ward others, but 
one who just 
kept this 
elusive air of 
romance 
about herself 
that would 
idealize her 
through even 
the hum-drum of home life, the 
practical, every-day unromantie 
things. A romance that would give 
to her patience, her loyalty, her 

toil, her service, her understanding, 

her common sense, even her humor. a 
good for a baby to sense and see as he 


halo that's 
grows older. 


Dad Must Be of Hero Stuff 

OW, as for fathers—well, mother*is always a 

beloved necessity but a baby’s dad, you know, 
begins being his hero almost from the minute he’s born 
—if he’ll only let himself be. So, of course, I’d want 
my dad to be the stuff that heroes are made of. I 
guess his looks wouldn’t matter so much, either, but 
oh, ’'d want him most of all to be decent and clean, 
mentally, morally, physically clean, with no blots on 
his escutcheon, no sins to find him out, no ghosts to 
rise up and reproach him—and me—and in every 
way worthy to be a father, to have a child, all there 
to give-me my best chanee—a healthy body, a clean 
record and a good background. 

He'd have to be-loyal and good and true and 
manly. Oh, yes, if I were choosing a dad, he’d have 
to be that- most of all. So manly he wouldn’t be 
jealous of me and the amount of mother’s time I 
took away from him, nor the amount of time she 
squandered on me. And so manly he’d know I didn’t 
squall just to be mean, but because something was 
bothering me and so that shaking me and swearing 
at me and storming wasn’t the way to soothe me. 
So manly that as I grew older I’d sense his stability 
and learn to count on it as one of the sure things. 


Unselfish He’d Have to Be 

HEN I'd want him unselfish—so unselfish he’d 

never miss a chance to do things to make it easier 
for mother and me. How I'd come to adore him for 
that! So unselfish he wouldn’t growl and make 
things harder for us all, no matter how much money 
we cost nor how trying I was. So unselfish his 
love would be an ever-present shelter for us. So 
unselfish that his own comfort and ease could be 
utterly upset by me, temporarily, without his feel- 
ing martyred and yearning to spank me, yet not so 
unselfish that he wouldn’t be firm at the right time 
and place, and not so unselfish that he’d spoil me 
and make me a grasping, inconsiderate little brute, 
nor so unselfish that I’d grow to have a contemptu- 
ous unconcern about him and his sacrifices. 

“T’d like to have an honorable dad, too—so honor- 
able he’d be just as honorable when he was by him- 
self and in ways nobody could know about but him- 
self, as he was with all the world looking on. So 


“honorable that he’d be good just because it was 


right to be and think the crime of wrong was in the 
commission of it and not in getting caught. I'd 
want him to be so honorable he’d never lie nor de- 
ceive me nor anyone else on earth, so that I could 
always know that what he said was so was so! 

I wouldn’t want him to be uncompromising except 
where honor and honesty were involved, but I’d 
want him to have a code and I'd want self-control 
of every sort to be part of it. I’d want him to 
have high ideals and principles, but I wouldn’t want 
him stern and unreasonable, I wouldn’t want him 
unjust or unfair in his judgments, nor harsh and 


Tilustration by 
Maud Tousey Fangel 


unsportsmanlike in any- 
thing. I’d want him to 
be broad-minded and 
generous and_ tolerant 
and I’d want him human 
above everything else, but 
able to say no to himself 
without any particular 
flourish, without a straining to make a showing, 
and just simply and honestly and bed-rockedly honor- 
able about everything, as a matter of course. 

“And then I’d want him tender and reverent. 
jolly, but never about sacred things, full of jokes 
but never with disrespect or cruelty, and so tender 
to my mother and_his mother and me and all other 
little children, and folks down on their luck and 
unhappy and sad and erring, and all other kinds of 
folks, that I’d just hurt with loving him for it. 
Because, you see, that very tenderness and thought 
of others would keep a glamour of romance around 
him and help that halo of romance to grow around 
my mother. For if he worshiped my mother, was 
careful and considerate of her, believed she was the 
finest, sweetest woman in the world, and if they 
kept their romance alive between them, I’d feel and 
sense it was there, and be sure there were ideals 
left in the world and that my mother was worth it 
all if my father thought so, he being my hero.” 


Then There’s the Physical Side 


UT, baby dear,” I’d like to say then, “how would 
you like for them to handle you? How feed 
you, clothe you, treat you generally?” 

“Well,” perhaps the baby would say, “I’d like 
them to handle me as little as possible, physically, 
at first, of course. I suppose that’s best. But I’d 
also like ’em to remember I’m a wee thing after all, 
awfully alone in a mighty big world, *and that I’m 
seared and yearn to be loved and petted and re- 
assured about it just like grown folks do, only more 
so. So I'd like ’em not to harden their hearts— 
and themselves—too much trying to make me a 
model baby. Of course, I like to lie on my back 
and grin and kick, but not all the time. Sometimes, 
I like to be turned on my side or even on my tummy 
and I can’t always say so. Even then I get just 
plumb lonesome and tired and want to be cuddled 
and petted and I'd like ’em to remember that, too. 


“And I'd like ’em to know I take my meals regu- 
larly, so they wouldn’t keep letting things interfere 
with ’em. Some folks will let a fellow chew his 
fists off without knowing real hunger is gig 
his vitals. And even when I’m fed reg 
like ’em to feed me food. I’d like my 
find out if what she’s giving me is foo 
isn’t or isn’t enough, I’d like a bott]g, 
between times. And I’d like ’em 
a hard drinker in the matter of co 
and have a heart! (Conti 
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“The water from our Green Moun- 
tains is quite hard, yet P and G 
- Naphtha Soap makes a wonderful 
suds and washes clothes cleaner 
and quicker than any - 
other laundry soap I 
have ever tried. For the 
past six years I have 
used the PandG White 
Naphtha continually— 
prior to that -§ 
time I tried and 
tired of various 
other laundry 
soaps. It re- 
mained for 
> P and G to 
# solve my soap 
} problem.” 


| —Mrs.C.M.M. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
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VERMONT and IOWA 


: ~from green mountains to vast prairies, 
most women prefer this one remarkable soap 


F one were curious to know just what qualities and prop- and not on the fabrics or colors—a soap that is 

erties American women most desired in a laundry and safe. Finally, we want a soap which loosens dirt 
household soap, it might at first sound a bit surprising to so easily and rinses out so thoroughly that fre- 
say, “Ask the women of Vermont and lowa—they will give quent boiling is unnecessary to prevent grayness 
you the same intelligent answer.” and soap-odor in the clothes.” 


Yet that is the case, in spite of the radically different con- 
ditions that prevail in these widely separated states. And 
here is about what you would hear: 


We know this would be the gist of their answer, not only 
because we have asked them ourselves, but because, in each 
state, Pand G The White Naphtha Soap is the /argest-selling 


: Jaundry soap, and ithas exactly the properties described above. 
“We want a white soap—we think a white soap Apa y the prop 


is likely to be a better soap. We want a soap that It is a remarkable fact, we think, that, in spite of the 

washes clothes clean with as little labor as pos- hundreds of soaps offered for laundry and household clean- 

sible, and that makes a fine suds in our particular ing, P and G should nevertheless be by far the largest-selling 

“a kind of water at any temperature—hot, lukewarm, soap in the whole country. It is a fact which should 

s Pa or cold. We want a soap that acts on the dirt strongly recommend P and G to you, whatever soap you 

Sets have been using and whether you do your own work or 

& have help. And P and G is not only a fine soap for laundry 
ell og work, but for all other household cleaning as well. 


There is no mystery about the national supremacy of 
P and G—it is simply a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE yt 


“In my own home town of 2,000 pop- 
ulation and in all the Iowa towns 1 
have visited, P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap is the most popular 
laundry soap. The good people I 
have visited, and their Friends too, all 
seem to use P and G and make the 
same good remarks about its even 
quality and the wonderful satisfaction 
it gives in any kind of water—under 
any condition. We use P and G at 

home and every place I go I find it. 

It gives one a homey feeling.” 


—Mrs. R. P., Des Moines, Ia. 


© 1925, by The Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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A Dramatic Bee of Girlhood That Will Strike a Responsive Chord in Every Mother’s Heart 


ae stood there and showed them 


STARLIGHT 


HE SAT waiting alone in the house 
—for Marjorie. er little maid, 
every evening after dinner, left the 
cool, trim kitchen, with its window 
eurtains blowing kisses to the cool, 
trim little garden, and went forth to 
a cluttered alley at the worst end of 
town where she could consort with 
ler kind it had always seemed 
pathetic to Margaret Rydesdale that she spoke of 

it as “going home’—and yet she understood. She 
had once felt that way about this house, about this room ; 
eyen the worn places on the rug, and the rubbed place 
on the wall where the davenport stood now were dear 
to her. Marjorie’s baby feet had worn a track to the 
window seat, and her husband’s broad shoulders had 
hunched the old leather chair out of shape, and every 
mark of age and shabbiness had meant that dear, fa- 
miliar intercourse which is the soul’s daily bread! 

But now, so often she sat alone, waiting for Marjorie. 
Never for Jim. Sometimes, a strange sense of having 
lost her identity kept her even from grieving. It was as 
if that vivid person who was herself was too far removed 
to matter, or in any way count. She simply kept the 
house for Jim, her husband, and for Marjorie. That Jim 
had once been the lover of that other woman was among 
her treasures of memory. But she was like somebody 
who kept faded, lovely things under lock and key and 
rarely looked them in the face, because it would mean 
too much sadness. If Margaret Rydesdale could have 
summed up her portion for the past ten years of her 


The story of a woman who saw her fam- 
ily growing apart, and her home becom~ 
ing a stopping place where husband 
and daughter slept and bad their meals 


By ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


married life she would have put it into one word— 
“difference.” And the tragedy of difference is that it is 
never the same. It is always something other than the 
thing you once had! 


IM had changed. In the matter of hair growing slight- 

ly thinner about the temples. In ever inereasing 
silences. In absorption in the daily paper. In his elub. 
In that small, gripping office in the city that had its 
elutch on his life. And most profoundly in his relation- 
ship to her. Not that he was ever unkind. Jim would 
not have been unkind to a mongrel dog. It was just that 
somehow, in some way, life had come between them— 
that gray, working life that ushers in the milkman every 
morning, and is too tired or too bored to wait up at night 
and wateh for stars! It was just, somehow, that love 
had faded out of it, in any active expression, and when 
love ceases to express itself it will soon cease to be. In 
its place it leaves a dull, useful thing called habit which 
is like a creature in a gray hood and cloak who carries 
a time-clock and keeps you going! 


what life was, as he and Margaret had lived it, tearing aside veils— 


Tonight she had sat down to a lonely dinner. Jim had 
phoned at the last moment that he would be late at the 
office, and probably not get out until the 11:10. As for 


Marjorie, at seventeen you go, every hour or two, to a 
masquerade. Tonight she was a little princess, in her 
apple-green gown with silver straps caught with cunning 
little roses on the shoulders and a silver filet in her bright 
hair! She had gone to the Country Club for dinner, 
and was staying for the dance. Mrs, Brentwood was 
chaperoning a gay and youthful crowd of six, and Mar- 
jorie had been asked as partner for “that charming new 
boy whose mother lives on the Ridge.”” To Moira Brent- 
wood every goose was a swan, and the moon usually 
made of green cheese! Which means that Mrs. Brent- 
wood was vivid, a little daring in the matter of gowns 
and conversation, and still full-blown in beauty at thirty 
or so, and in great demand by the younger set, being the 
sort of watchman who puts his lantern out and sits with 
his back to the crowd! 


ARGARET, for seven futile months, had systemat- 
ically fought her influence over Marjorie. In the 


end she had rather sadly felt that she had come up against » 


a blank wall, and comforted herself with the thought that 
Marjorie’s clear eyed. championship was her very best 
shield and buckler. Believing so much good of this woman 
she would never see nor recognize evil! Nevertheless, 
sometimes she sat, as tonight. with hands interlaced, and 
restless, wandering gaze, and saw Marjorie a part of 
youth, joyous, eager, untutored, with her small feet dane- 
ing on the edge of precipices that every mother dreads, 
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yet has to take stock of; and saw also, in those Llysian 
-Ficlds where -geese’ were swans, and moonlight made 
jewels out of glass, Moira Brentwood as guide! She 
knew nothing wrong of Mrs. Brentwood—she simply 
knew nothing good. Except good looks. And something 
else kept her silent. Jim had once expressed unqualified 
admiration, “She is a very beautiful woman,” he had 
said, “that is why most women and no man will turn 
her down.” Jim did not often offer an opinion. Silence 
was growing on him: in company he went off with it, like 
an after-dinner cigar. But this remark of his had some- 
how hurt her, because perhaps Mrs. Brentwood stood 
for everything which she was not—gay, unfettered, with 
neither husband nor child, she could still make holiday 
with youth! And Marjorie championed her cause, re- 
alizing at least that she had one! ; 

She got up, looking at the small clock that ticked in 
the silence of the dining room. It was time, at any rate, 
for Jim’s train, and with the quiet forethought that still 
thought things out for him, she went and got a small 
tray and a plate of nut-bread and filled a thermos jug 
full of fresh coffee. Jim went to sleep on coffee—or kept 
awake with it, which she hardly knew. She carried it 
up the one flight to his room, across the hall from hers, 
and laid it on the table by his books. Even when 1: 
came home jate, Jim read—some foolish detective story 
that still showed the boy in him, or else a dry report of 
the banking systems of the country. Once they had read 
tozether, in those early years when little Marjorie lay 
flushed with dreams in her crib, and she and Jim, down 
stairs, still with so much in common, went through an 
hour together, ending always with a few minutes on the 
dark little porch, generally with her hand tucked some- 
where into his rough sleeve, where they could watch 
the stars above the houses opposite, and go over th 
record of the day. 


HE went down again and took up a magazine. But she 

did not read. She simply scanned the page and 
listened for Jim’s key in the door, or rather for his step 
outside. She heard it when he struck the gravel path. 
And even before she saw him she knew that he was tired. 
Yet he would foolishly sit up in that close room—with 
strong coffee! If only she were brave enough not to give 
it to him. But it was force of habit with her to fulfill 
his little requirements, never to wait Jong enough to let 
him ask. Her methods were the same with Marjorie. 

“Hello, still up?” He steod an instant outlined in 
the doorway, tall, with the square, lean jaw of the silent 
man—and yet something of the boy that she remembered. 

“Yes. Marjorie has gone to the Club, There is a 
dance.” ; 

“Well, personally I wish you’d keep her home more. 
You may not agree with me, but I think she does tov 
much of this thing, at her age.” 

“I do agree with you.” She said it quietly, looking 
up at him with her dark, diseerning eyes. 

“Well then, why the dickens don’t you act?” It was 
as if he had said, with that odd measure of stubbornness 
he sometimes implied—“you’re her mother, aren’t you. 

She regarded him a moment thoughtfully. “Jim, does 
it ever occur to you that Marjorie is growing up?” 

-Ile paused. “I suppose she is,” he said bluntly, “but 
leaving you alone like this, night after night— I think 
it’s a little selfish, Margaret.” 

She kept silence. She might have said, ‘““You also 
leave me, Jim,” but she had learned not to put herself 
into words. Instead she said, Brenda made nut-bread 
today. I took some up for you.” 

Ilis face lightened. “Thanks,” he said, “old girl,’ and 
then he went back, “who’s taking Marjorie to this affair, 
anyhow 7?” 

She flushed. “There are six of them. I don’t know the 
particular boy, Moira Brentwood is chaperoning them.” 

“That woman!” he stopped, looking at her strangely. 
“Do you think,’ he said after a minute, “that is—good 
judgment on your part?” 

She looked back at him. 
verbally, at least once.” 


“You lave approved ef her, 


She 
felt a 
tdickness 
J} j 
tears ip 
ber throat 


It was his turn to flush. “I admit her charm,’ he 
suid; “but not her quality as a chaperon for my,daughter. 
Please don’t let this happen again,” and then he seemed 
suddenly aware of being churlish. “You ‘don’t under- 
stand,” he said, “Margaret, a woman of your sort couldn’t 
possibly understand a woman of hers. But the idea of 
that child in that sort of company for a whole evening 
—well, I don’t like it, that’s all. If you can’t take 
Marjorie to dances yourself, you’d better keep her home.” 
He said it with an even voice, almost flatly. Yet Mar- 
garet felt the emphasis. 


‘“’M sorry,” she said, “Sometimes it is difficult to—to 

I know when to put up the bars and when to let them 
down. I’m really sorry, Jim,” her voice suddenly went 
back on her, caught! 

He had looked at her quickly, but silently. 
all right, old girl,” he said at last, “it’s just that 
Marjorie is the deuce of a lot to—well both of 
us. I think, I'll get on to bed. I’m dead tired.” 

“I gave you coffee,’ she said, “but I wish you 
wouldn’t drink it. I have an idea you don’t sleep 
when you do.” 

He stared at her an instant. 


“That's 


“That isn’t what 


keeps me awake,’ he said, but he didn’t go on 
with it. Instead he nodded. “I’ve got to leeve 
early, will you mind getting down for the 7:087 


She shook her head. “Of course not. ’ 
“Well then, good night.” 
She echoed it. “Good night, Jim.” 
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3 Hard-Boiled Harry 4 
+43 By Berton BRALEY ie 
+3 ++ 
+3 oe SICK of school and sick of home gt 
+3 An’ so I’ve started out s+ 
£ Aerost the western plains to roam — 
% And be a noble scout. wr 
0 Home ain’t a bit ad-vent-u-rus, She 
+ You can’t have any fun, f+ 
+ An’ my! there’d be a fearful fuss, Sh+ 
If I should get a gun. f+ 
i 
3 An’ so I’ve packed my haversack a 
+23 As skillful as I can, < 
+3 An’ I ain’t never comin’ back sy 
+3 Till I'm a famous man; fy 
+3 Till I have slayed a Injun chief kas 
+3 An’ shot a grizzly bear, eS 
+3 An’ maybe chased a eattle thief 
+3 An’ ketched him in his lair. f+ 
+8 * * * fy 
z I guess I’m far away, all right, we 
+3 An’ awful hungry, too; f+ 
+3 It’s awful dark outside tonight ; sh 
+33 I’m kinda seared, ain’t you? s+ 
+3 I want my mama and my dad— at 
+43 It ain’t no fun to roam; + 
+43 I'm just a tired little lad, — 
+4 Please, Mister. take me home! f+ 
s Xv 
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At the stairs he paused a moment, “you don’t mind 
waiting up alone?” 

“No, good night,” she heard him go on quickly to the 
landing above, and then his door closed. 

She sat on, the magazine still on her lap, pondering 

many things. Her life, Jim’s life, Marjorie’s so inter- 
woven, and yet so separate; so involved, and yet so 
strangely things clear of each other, and without any 
real dependence. Jim could so easily get along without 
her. Marjorie could so readily do without both of them! 
And yet she herselfi—she felt all at once a thickness of 
tears in her throat, but would not let them leap to her 
eyes—she herself must learn to do this also. Yet she 
had watehed the clock for Jim, and now she sat watch- 
ing it for Marjorie! 
Suddenly she got up. Surely it was very late. Surely 
the dance must be over. She remembered 
the Club had a precise hour for the younger 
set—a heavy-eyed yet enterprising janitor 
who had been known to turn them out at 
the stroke of twelve, by disconnecting the 
cleetrie switches, and Jock every door but 
one, and then standing over it—in the 
dark! She smiled as she went out again 
io consult that little clock in the hall. The 
hands stood exactly at 12:45. There was, 
however, still a streak of light from Jim’s 
bedroom, and the small night lamp made 
a soft glow in the dark of the upper hall. 
She went back, slowly, and feeling all at 
once strangely tired, as if some lamp of a 
too-turbulent spirit had been turned down 
within her. She picked up the magazine 
again, and forced herself to a column. 

Half an hour later she went out on the 
porch. The little street was still. A side- 
street with littfe thoroughfare for trafic, 
that went to bed also when its lamps went 
out. She knew most of her neighbors, yet 
did she know them any better than they 
knew her? She felt all at once as if the 
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Woman’s World 


Ap exotic 
» creature— 


Mrs. Brentwood 


shingled roofs were like the Noah’s Ark houses of her 
ehildhood—if one could open them and hook them back, 
and take out the things inside—what surprises there 
would be! She wondered, for instance, if their own 
roof lifted, showed Jim gilent, almost taciturn, alone in 
his man’s room, showed her thinking out her little 
economies that Marjorie might have a new sport sult, 
or that the table linen might be replenished, showed that 
old trunk on the top floor that held a white dress and 
veil she had worn long ago, that would have hurt her 
to look at now! She was keeping the orange wreath 
for Marjorie—would, when the time came and Marjorie 
was older, pin it on with a brave air, and yet she knew 
that it can only be worn once, that its life is short, that 
its beauty dies; that where it has rested on a clear fore- 
head the years leave little lines! In spite of all this she 
was keeping it, with a small prayer when she thought 
of it, for Marjorie. 

She went back into the house, thoughtful, to look at 
the face of the clock again, to find the hands pointing 
to two of a new morning! She stood for an instant quite 
still, and then suddenly she began to feel the approach 
of real fear, Where on earth was Marjorie? Without 
stopping to question the advisability of it she walked 
quickly to the telephone and called a number. It was 
two o’clock, but she was going to talk te Moira Brent- 
wood, indignation kept well under, but raging in her 
heart! 

It took a few minutes for the answer to come, In the 
veiled voice of one who, whatever the surprise attack, 
will not give herself away. “Yes—this is Mrs, Brent- 
wood,” 


Nets felt herself cold, speaking with precision in spite of : 


her alarm. Could Mrs. Brentwood tell her what time 


Marjorie left the Club house, and with whom? She was — 


sorry to disturb her, but it was two o’clock and Mar- 
jorie had not come home!” she broke off hastily, to keep 
that gasping fear from choking the words out. And then, 
us the answer came she stood rooted. Marjorie had left 
at eleven o’clock alone! ae 

She found herself, after a minute of daze, asking a 
question, ‘Did you see her go?” 2 

Mrs. Brentwood evidently thought carefully., There 
was silence, and then the veiled voice again, “Why, I 
think not. Really, there is nothing to worry about e 

“Nothing!’’ And then the sword-flash went swiftly 
into that woman's too-soft flesh. “I beg your pardon, for 
forgetting that you have never had a child!” She 
dropped the receiver on it, bluntly, with hardness of 
spirit, and then, seeing the cord trailing, remembered to 
hang it up again, and stood an instant, overpowered by 
a strange faintness, leaning against the wall. Marjorie 
had left at eleven—alone. And now it was after two in 
the morning! : ; 

She put one hand up to her forehead. If she could 
only think out what might have happened to anybody, 
not just to Marjorie, but she could not think, Instead, 
her hands hanging limply, she paced the worn rug in 
the track of Marjorie’s baby footsteps from door to win- 
dow-seat, and from window-seat to door! What could 
she do? The night appalled her—so thick, so enveloping; 
it was as if someone had come from behind and were 
stifling her in a soft, breath-taking veil! She opened the 
front door, to close it again on the silence, and stood, 
straining her ears to listen. A dog barking up the street, 
a baby’s fretful wail from the open window where there 
were several children, the honk of a late car tearing 
past, and then—the milkman! Why was it that the 
sound of those juggled cans came like a sick finality to 
the long-drawn night? Because night had passed now 
to gray, uncompromising morning. f 

She hurried out into the hallway, up the stairs to 
Jim’s closed door. 

“Jim! Oh, Jim!” and as he opened it to her hastily, 
standing there in his moment off guard, sleep still thick- 
ening his eyes, she told him, in a hurried, breathless sen- 
tence. “Jim, I had to come up. It is nearly four o'clock 
—and Marjorie has not come home!” 

He steadied her with his arm, then, let her go, went 
backward. ‘Wait a bit. Till I get something on. Now 
tell me.” His tone was crisp, compelling. But she could 
only stare back at him numbly, (Continued on page 48) 
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A Bit of Romantic Adventure 
in which Delia Dean, 
~~ Cocoa Demonstrator, 
Gives the Bored 
Young Avistocrats op 
Pinckney Hill 
Some Fresh Ideas 
| on the 
Business of Living 
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ET me introduce Langdon. Langdon is 
a snug little city which lies between two 
beautiful lakes, possesses many thkous- 
and maple trees, boasts of a university 
upon whose students it lives, and is su- 
premely proud of its own natural pulchri- 
‘tude, to which man has added some rather 
eo inferior paving—and very little else. 
It is inhabited by three castes: Brahmins, “University 
people,” and Pariahs. To be a Brahmin one mus have 
lived on Pinckney Hill or thereabouts for three or tour 
generations—one must be engaged in some sort of occu: 
pation which takes one to an office now and then, and 
one must on no account be distinguished by interest in 
munieipal affairs, except to fight every improvement 
which will affect the tax rate on one’s property. 

“University people” are students and faculty members, 
who live largely their own lives and make their own 
society—and don’t enter in this chronicle at all. Pariahs 
are Langdonites who are not Brahmins. All the progress 
and improvement in Langdon is carried on by Pariahs, 
the Brahmins contenting themselves generally with talk- 
ing about “our beautiful city” and drawing rents from 
rickety buildings of which Red Gulch, Prairie Dog or 
Dead Man’s Hole would be ashamed. That is Langdon 
at the beginning of this tale. 

Delia Dean, Demonstrator, after a Sunday spent Walk- 
ing about it, and a Monday spent in Connor’s grocery, 
serving hot cocoa and Filigree biscuits to Langdon’s 
elite, which did its own shopping, sized Langdon up 


thusly: “A pretty little burg—but all to the Rip Van 


Winkle and proud of it! If you wake up they put you 
out of society, and you’ve got to be a sleepwalker to be- 


long. Besides that, the place is suffering from ingrowing 
eulture. I figure that it needs a few roughnecks to start 
something.” 


“Well, there are plenty of live ones among the young 
fellows up on the hill,” declared Mary Burke, who pre- 
sided over the fancy nut counter, “regular men—pretty 
fast, too, some of them.” 

“Sister,” said Delia, “Don’t judge a man by the rate 
at which he spends father’s money. I know the kind of 
people those young swells are—they’re wise to big city 
ways of making trouble and blowing legal tender, but 
they’ve neglected to learn how to gather it in—in which 
department of education some of the big town spend- 
thrifts are stars. Are any of those young bloods here 
running big stores, or managing street car lines, or build- 
ing skyscrapers? Nix. They’re too busy drawing on 
father, attending class and fr ~ reunions, calling on girls 
of their own crowd—and taking pretty working girls out 
on the sly. Who’s your friend?” 

- “TT haven’t got any! £2t “5 

“Oh yes, you have. ~ You can’t get away with that 


bluff and that blush at the same time, believe me—Won’t . 


you try a eup of cocoa,. sir, -andsome of the Filigree 


“Porc! lean I'm ages wees then you ace, and ~ rope 


wafers i'm demonstrating? They’re intended especially 
to appeal to the delicate taste of ladies and are inval- 
uable for receptions and so forth, but they are neverthe- 
less relished by many men, the delicious flavor recom- 
mending them to one and all. Perhaps you'll wish to 
take a box home to your wife, when you’ve sampled 
them?” 

Ferd Blankenship, who had been on his way to Mary 
Burke’s counter, paused in front of the demonstrator’s 
table and eyed her, critically, but without affront. He 
missed no detail of her alert, sophisticated face, her 
bronze hair neatly coiffured, her trim figure and her 
eapable hands. He smiled at Delia winningly, and said: 

“Why, yes; I believe I will try one of the biseuits and 
the cocoa. They both look awfully good,” 

As Delia served him she felt a tug at her skirt, and 
turned as Ella James, who was assisting her, whispered, 
“That’s him—Mary’s friend!’ Delia nodded to show she 
had tearo and went on calmly with her cocoa pouring 
Ferc acceptee her ministrations and shifted his position 
He leaned across the tabie. 

Haeent L seen you somewhere, before’ he 

“Thats oid stutt, brother,’ smiled Dena 
star thar way.” 

“But tms is in earnest. Haven't [7 

“Listen. Harold Montressor,” declared Delia, “if you 
have; it’s ne compliment to me for you not to remember 
where, and if you haven’t, it’s no compliment to have 
you think I'll fall for that game so easily. So you lose 
either way.” 

“Well,” Ferd retorted, unabashed, as he moved away 
toward’ Mary Burke’s counter, “whether I've seen you 
before or not, I’m sure going to see you again. Au revoir.” 

Mary Burke had her hat on already, and just as 


asked 
“they all 


the closing bell rang Ferd took her by the arm and 
left the store. 
Delia put her outfit away meditatively. As she fast- 


ened on her hat she came to a decision. 


“This,’’ she observed to the cocon pot; “this is where 


Delia the Demonstrator busts up love’s young dream. 
That little Mary is a real uiee girl.” 
OOD MORNING, merry sunshine,” said Ferd, as 
he walked into the Connor grocery the next day 


about 11. 


“How do you come to is up din the middb:o 7 th» night 


like this?’ asked Uelia, witb a dazzling smile us 0007 
working girls usually don’t see the idle Mca gor eve 
ning, anyhow.” 

“Cutting out the prelims,” confessed Pera, “1 came 
because I couldn’t rest without another glimpse of that 
fair face of yours. And if you'll lunch with a stranger—” 

“Oh put let us not be strangers,” said Delia, boldly. 
“IT would fain eat cat at the Bonton, if you will, and at 
twelve-thirty. You may meet me there. At present 1 
am busy demonstravug. So long.” 


ERD, whose invitation had been thus symmarily ae- 

cepted and himself dismissed, left the store in a sort 
of daze, and searcely noticed Mary Burke, pale ind hurt, 
busying herself frantically with Rothing behind her 
counter, 

“This isn’t much like little old New York, I guess,” 
Ferd apologized, as Delia and he seated themselves in the 
3onton, “but you didn’t give me a chance to suggest a 
better place, Miss, Miss—”’ 

“Dean, Delia Dean. You’re Ferd Blankenship, aren’t 
you? Vm gisd thev don’t call you Ferdie. I couldn’t 
stand for Ferdie. Sut Ferd isn't bad.” 

“Try it that way, then,” the young man dared. 

“Gee, but you're a swift person, aren’t you?” replied 
Delia, her blue eyes widening wonderingly; “‘you’ll have 
to wait until after lunch. I couldn't think of calling a 
young man by his first name in less than half an hour.” 

It is not good form for a Brahmin of Langdon to dis- 
cuss scandal with a Pariah, but Brahmin circles may 
buzz with the gossip of its members without any viola- 
tion of tribal law, and Langdon society had noted Ferd 
Blankenship’s flirtation with Mary Burke long before 
Delia came upon the scene, and had smiled wisely, and 
talked about his foolishness, and “young blood,” and 
hinted at results and complications which sometimes en- 
sue when gentlefolks stoop to common elay. 

Delia’s advent und the subsequent forsaking of Mary, 
the drives and the walks and the dinners Ferd and the 
Demonstrator took together, were juicy plums in a juicy 
seundal pie, and the Brahmins stuck their thumbs deep 
into it. Some of them, who had observed Delia and 
rather liked her +s far. as they could like mere “working 
poole.” express-d sorrow for her. They were troubled 
x oot her future: but Delia wasn’t. 

“Nix on the strong arm, (Oontinued on page 58) 
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HAT has happened in the five years 
I've been away.” queried Lawrence 
Fenwick, tapping down his cigarette 
preparatory to lighting. “You’ve told 
me of the fellows—but what of the 
girls?” 

“The girls?” repeated Bob Den- 
nison absently, from out the depth of 
the sporting page. “What girls?” 

“Weell—Nell Roberts for instance?” 
Dennison Jaid down his paper. ‘Nell 
Number One 
she divorced. Number Two she buried. You'll have to 
wait about six months for an account of the disposal of 
Number Three.” 

“Well, I'll be darned! Somehow I fancied Nell would 
be an old maid school teacher. Married three times— 
Wm!” Larry puffed meditatively and Bob went back to 
his paper. Then—‘There was that thin, scrawny, homely 
youngster—Llelen Ridel—what beeame of her?” 

“Helen—homely !’ Robert Dennison again laid down 
his paper and straightened himself in defense. “Say, 
that’s good! Helen—Héléne now if you please—Héléne 
Niddell has been proclaimed a beauty- by the authorities 
and we all pay out good shekels to see her thin shoulder 
blades and Nazimova postures on the silver sheet.” 

“Tlelen in the movies! Good: Lord, man, this is too 
much! Well, if She’s a beauty. I'm an Adonis! Strange, 
how people turn out—all different from what a fellow 
expects. Say, what beeame of that little, red-headed 
devil—Patsy O’Ferrall? Now if she has grown up to 
be a@ beauty or an eight cylinder vamp I shouldn’t be 
surprised; but I presume you'll tell me that she’s a 
nun.” 

“You're wrong on all three counts—she isn’t a beauty, 
at least to my way of thinking, though if you like the 
type—petite, gray-eyed, and~ red-headed—well, you'll 
find that Patsy is up to and away beyond specifications. 
But she isn’t the sort that everybody agrees is pretty or 
sweet or anything except just Patsy, an intense individ- 
ualist, ’'d say! She isn’t like anyone else in the world 
and she’s always up to something.” 

“Tp to what sort of something?’ 

“We—ell,” young Mr. Dennison pawed through the 
contents of the library table drawer until he found « 
violet tinted art-folder which he handed to his cousitr 
with a grin. ‘‘Here’s an announcement of her latest ad- 
venture.” 

In blue lettering Lawrence TPenwick read: 

PSYCHOANALYTIC LABORATORIES 
810 Record Building. Fourth Street at Buclid Avenue. 
Belmont 13. 
PATRICIA O’FERRALL, METAPHYSICIAN 
Consultation by appointment only. 
Hours from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Analysis and suggested treatment of Double Personality, 
Multiple Personality, Dissociation of consciousness, Dor- 
mant Complexes, Hysterias, Phobias, Psychoneuroses, Fixed 
Ideas, Hysterical Amnesias, and Typeramnesias. 
Know Thyself. Realize thy Ambitions. 
Leave nothing to chance. 

Larry looked up, puzzled. “What is this all about?” 

“Know for thyself! Leave nothing to chance! Con- 
sultations by appointment only. 3elmont 13,” teased 
Rob. : 

Larry went back to the ecard. 
array of maladies,’ he chuckled. 


“Nell? -"Mr. 
was married last week for the third time. 


“What an impressive 
“Seems to me that 


World 


Woman’s 


A Swiftly Moving Chronicle of the Psychoanalytical Adventures of the 


Petite, Red-headed and Ultra-~Modern— 


» PATRICIA O’FERRALL 


Being the First of a Series of Stimulating Tales in which 

the Audacious “Patsy,” Corrector of Warped Viewpoints: 

and Straightener of Mental Kinks, Acts as Counselor 
Extraordinary to Those with the Price to Pay 


By CORINNE HARRIS MARKEY 


Illustrations by LouisG.Schroeder ° : 


even the most exact- 
ing and _ fastidious 
person. could be 
fitted out nicely from 
ihis shop.’ He com- 
menced at the be- 
ginning and again 
read through the an- 
nouncement. His 
next remark was 
compounded from 
mirth and inered- 
liga ee eva Soci at eaylo ty 
O’Ferrall, Metaphy- 
sician! The auda- 
cious infant! Why, 
she can’t be more 
than eighteen?” 

“Patsy is twenty.” 

‘What's twenty if 
a girl is little and 
pretty? Of course if 
she’s big and homely 
twenty can+be quite 
formidable. Th isti’k 
ll go down and Jet 
Patsy psychoanalyzes 
me.” He . reached 
ror the » telephone 
“Belmont 13.” .7 

“Psychoanal y tie 
Laboratories,” flowed 
to him over the wire 
in sirupy  cadenee. 
“An appointment ?< 
Then after a pause, 
“A caweetk fio nx, 
Thursday at - two 
o’cloek.” 

“A week » from 
Thursday! Goods 
Lord, why not next 
summey iat >two 
o'clock! Listen, Lit- 
tle One, rutrmand. tell 


Patsy that . duarry 
Fenwick is.--coming 


right down to have 
half of his dotble 
personality vre- 
moved.” 

Gone were the dul- 
cet tones. In a styp-? 
tic voice that should 
have contracted any 
spirit of levity the 
young woman re- 
plied, “Ilk deliver 
your message to Miss 
O'Ferrall.” 

Yet it was with a 
bubbling sense of 
expansive mirth that 
Larry Fenwick 
strode into 810 of 
the Record Building. 
A statuesque young 
person raised her 
regal head and gazed at a visionary spot over his shoulder. 

“Mr. Fenwick?” 

Mr. Fenwick inclined his head. 

With incomparable grace she arose to a distinguished 
height—five feet ten, Larry estimated—and led the way 
down a carpeted corridor to the rear of the building. 
Here she paused impressively. <A broad grin spread over 
Mr. Fenwick’s good-looking face. Then the door slowly 


Having waited until the setting made its appeal, the 


swung inward, and the grin changed to a gasp of ad- 
miration, The fragrance of violets assailed his nostrils. 
Wonderingly he stepped in onto the soft deep-piled violet 
colored rug that covered the entire floor and felt that he 
was treading on the fresh, tender flowers. Then he es- 
pied a great squat bowl of the English variety and 
sniffed of their perfume appreciatively. 
gazed about him, A wondrvus tapestry of tall, straight, 


Deliberately he 


Ca 


for repruary, 1925 


grayish green trees whose tops inferentially reached the 
heavens, thus giving an effect of breadth, of space, 
against a background of misty amethystine tints, marched 
around the room. Birds of brilliant plumage sang in 
cages so delicately constructed as to be almost invisible 
rod so large that the captives could fly about as though 
unconfined. The deep easy chairs and sink-down couches 
in which the motif of the wall covering was repeated 
were inconspicuous and inviting. The windows of stained 
glass, like the clock with its melodious chimes, lent a 
cathedral air to the room which was strangely congruous. 
Not an echo of the roar and din of a great city, not a 
whiff of the multiple odors penetrated to this sylvan 
scene. The birds sang. The trees on the loosely hung 
tapestries swayed gently on violet scented zephyrs. Al- 
though the day was hot and oppressive, here all was cool, 
quiet, and fragrant. The senses were soothed. But all 
the high lights of the picture were brought to a focus 
on the brilliant little creature seated demurely behind a 
huge desk of Italian walnut, 

“A woodland bower in an office building!” Larry ex- 
claimed. 


AVING waited until the setting had made its appeal, 
the queenly one now spoke, “Miss O’Ferrall, this is 
Mr. Fenwick.” 
Mysteriously the door again swung inward, and she 
was gone. 
A slim white hand slid out over the table. Larry 
grasped it firmly, and at the same moment decided that 


mood, “and my feet,’—she extended her suede-shod pedal 
extremities—“‘are not the feet of a goat.’ 

“No—they’re not!” Larry agreed, wagging his head 
dismally. “Still you’re a faun—there is no doubt of it!” 

“Not a real faun—just a fake faun!’’ she laughed de- 
liciously, 

“Well, I think I like a fake faun better than a real 
one, and her pseudo-woodland better than a real forest. 
It’s more accessible to the flesh-pots.” 


Ode gazed about her. “So you like my hocus-pocus 
ehamber?” 

“Sure do! What’s your game, Patsy? What do you 
know of metaphysics?” 

“Nothing whatsoever,” she admitted promptly. 

“And of psychoneuroses, of hyster—” 

“Stop!” she commanded. ‘Those twin-six words make 
me dizzy. But I can pronounce every one of them and 
I know, in a general way, what they mean.” 

“Remarkable! I see that you are going at this in a 
scientiic manner. But where did you get them, may 
I ask?’ 

“Oh, I borrowed them from Freud. But sit down, Mr. 
Fenwick.” 

“Larry,” he corrected sternly. 

“Larry, please be seated and I’ll tell you all about it 
—that is if you promise not to divulge a word?” 

Mr. Fenwick held up his right hand. “I promise!” 

“Well, in the first place,” Patsy commenced, “I have 
always wanted to sit behind a desk and have people 


queenly one now spoke, “Miss O’Ferrall, this is Mr. Fenwick.” 


he was one of those who, “liked the type.’ Patsy cer- 
tainly was a beauty! 

‘Let me see your ears?” was his outrageous greeting. 

Obediently she turned her graceful little head and ex- 
hibited one tiny, well formed, uneovered ear. 

“Not pointed!’ There was both surprise and disap- 
pointment in the young man’s tone, 

“No,” she answered mournfully, falling in with his 


come to me and consult me—-ask my advice. And in the 
second place I think I’m peculiarly gifted with th: ability 
to see personal faults, weaknesses. Of course everyone 
can see those faults in another that annoy him or her; 
but that isn’t what I mean. I’ve watched people go 
blundering through life, failing to attain to what they 
desired, to fit in with their surrounding, to get along with 
their families and friends, losing out on all of the good 


. unprepossessing girls, 
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things simply because they couldn't their faults. 
And so often they were trivial faults, too—an unlovely 
characteristic, a perverse attitude, a disagreeable habit 
—all things that could be corrected. And I fully believed 
that if these faults could be shown up as obstacles in 
the path toward happiness, nine persons out of ten 
would make an honest effort to overcome them.” 

“Patsy, you’re an original thinker. But how did you 
happen on a scheme for commercializing your talent?” 

“One day when Anne and I were shopping—you re- 
member my sister, Anne?” Larry nodded. ‘Well, I ex- 
plained to her why the salesgirl who had just waited on 
us would never be a buyer. And being a bit fed up with 
my everlasting diagnosing, she said, ‘Patsy, why don’t 
you hire a hall wherein you can tell people what is wrong 
with them?’ Anne is a very vulgar person.” Again that 
delectable laugh. “Right then and there I decided that 
I’d do that very thing. And I have.” 

“And do you get away with it?” 

“Do 1? H’m! Well, rather! Of course, I knew it 
would never do to call people’s imperfections plain faults 
and expect them to pay for having them pointed out 
when their own families stood ready and willing to do it 
for nothing. But complexes, amnesias—Ah, that’s differ- 
ent! Psychoanalysis is fashionable, you know!” 

Lawrence Fenwick gazed at. the precocious child with 
mingled admiration and bewilderment. It seemed in- 
eredible that one so young and so pretty could be so wise. 
“I don’t think that you are quite fair to yourself when 
you say that you know nothing of metaphysics, Patsy.” 

“Didn’t I very modestly admit that I was gifted with 
the ability to see people’s faults and suggest corrections?” 

“That's right, you did! And you also admit several 
other things on your advertising literature. But how 
about it—is it as much fun to sit behind a desk and 
hand out advice as you imagined it would be?” 


see 


“More! Want to hear about my patients?” 
“Patients? Yes, I presume that’s what you would 
eall them. Surely I want to hear about them,” 


*y THINK I'll commence at the beginning and tell you 
about the very firstone.” Here Patsy paused. “] won- 
der if it is ethical for a metaphysician to talk of her 
patients? I haven’t—not to anyone—still there's noth- 
ing really derogatory in what I’m going to tell you of 
Mrs. Jennings—and you’re going away again soon—” 

Larry let this go undisputed. 

“We had mailed out our announcements and had just 
got nicely settled when Esther made an appointment for 
our first patient.” 

“Oh, so the Queen is named Esther?” 
rupted. Esther—what?” 

“Sedgwick—Esther Sedgwick—suits her, doesn't it?” 

Larry nodded. 

“Well, I was all keyed up, expecting to get quite a 
kick out of this first call, when an insignificant little 
wisp of a woman sifted apologetically in, She was the 
sort of person for whom you immediately grow a tin ear. 
You know that she hasn't anything interesting to say; 80 
you sit back and plan your summer wardrobe. Her 
voice, too, was dull and flat and added to this impression, 

“‘Miss O’Ferrall, you look. mighty young,’ she opened 
up, ‘still as we read in Psalms, eighth chapter and sec- 
ond verse, “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
thou ordained strength because of thine enemies, that 
thou mightest still the enemy and avenger.” And that’s 
just what I want to do—still the enemy and avenger.’ 
She essayed a laugh, an unpleasant laugh, harsh, jar- 
ring, mirthless. 

“ ‘Suppose you tell me about your enemy and how you 
want to still her,’ 1 suggested. 

“ ‘Very well,’ she answered, hitching her chair a few 
inches to the right. ‘My enemy is Mrs. Roger Mowbray. 
now ; she was Elia Hammond. And I want to defeat her 
for the presidency of the Board of Directors of The 
Protestant Church Association’s Home for Children. It 
is a position. that carries considerable prestige and is 
always held by a woman who is prominent socially.” _ 

“While she talked, Mrs. Jénnings. very thoroughly mas- 
saged her face with the tips of her gloved fingers. Obese 
chance you have, then, I said to myself; but aloud, "Yes, 
I know! Mrs, Winthrop Egleston is the president now, 
isn’t she?’ 

““'Yes, and Mrs. Egleston is my sister-in-law, my hus- 
band's sister!’ 

“I'm afraid I showed my surprise. I’ve never been 
able to understand why men with wonderful sisters marry 
Mrs. Egleston is a stunning wo- 
man. ‘That should simply matters,’ I remarked. 

“Tt does, somewhat. Bertha, Mrs. Egleston, can help 
nominate me; but she can’t appoint me. Every member 
of all six churches: has a vote at the annual meeting. 
And if there are several candidates it will not be thr 
one who is best fitted but the one who makes the best 
showing at this meeting that will be elected.’ 

“Without my suggestion, Mrs. Jennings now removed 
her hat and laid it on my desk; then proceeded te 


Larry inter- 


* seratch her head with the same thoroughness with which 


she had rubbed her face. It nearly drove me mad. I 
longed to say, ‘Stop that! Put your hands in your lap 
ana keep them there!’ But I merely asked, ‘When is 
this election?’ 

*“ ‘Not until September.’ 

“This was in April. We opened our—laboratories—" 
Pitsy’s eyes twinkled, “on the first day of April. 

“'That will give (Continued on page 18) 
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Woman’s World 


In Which Lynn Forest Learns of an Unscheduled Way for Students to Burn the Midnight Oil 


Drawings by Hanson Booth 
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mazement the big car stopped almost directly opposite them. Twé boys 
and two girls got out and started toward the river bank 


The GIRL BACK HOME 


Part Two of a Dramatic New Novel of Coeducational College Life in the Middle West 
By JEQGERL BOTITUGELL TOs 


HE remaining days of school were 
somehow got through with. Lynn 
never knew quite how. The greatest 
happiness she had during this time 
was in helping Rawl with the grad- 
uating oration which each senior had 
to deliver before the entire assembly. 
He did it very well, Lynn thought, 
listening breathlessly to every word 
Sut he did it with such an air of amused 


—every pause. 
tolerance, even daring to wink once at Peggy Ray in the 
front seat, that Miss Allison was provoked to one of her 
frequent outbursts to Superintendent Williamson. 


“Rawley Graham’s all right, but he needs a good 
spanking and I hope get gets it!” 

‘He won't,” the Superintendent answered, ‘Not from 
a woman anyway. He’s the kind of fellow you all adore. 
Ah, me! To be handsome and athletic!” 

“I like brains better myself, but it seems impossible 
to hope for anyone with all three,’ said Miss Allison. 

“Won't you look this way!” The Superintendent 
grinned broadly. 

Miss Allison said something that sounded very much 
like “Hump!” and left the room. 

Lynn did not say anything to Rawley about not going 
to college until the night of the Junior-Senior banquet. 
It was her first appearance in public with Rawl or with 
any boy for that matter. She had wanted to look par- 
ticularly nice, but she was not at all satisfied with the 
result. Her first ‘evening’ dress, a pale green, of beau- 
tiful shade and material, had been designed by herself. 
It was a slim, rather severe little dress, for Lynn felt 
that fluffy clothes did not belong to her. 

“It looks just like me!” she commented ruefully to the 
mirror. It was her despair that no matter what she 
wore she somehow never looked like the other girls. She 
wished now that she had disregarded her own taste and 
got something that Rawley would have liked. Peggy 
would be all in fluffy pink, and that was the kind of girl 
tawley admired, she knew. 

Just as she was ready to leave, Peter arrived with a 
great bouquet of sweet peas that helped out the dress 
wonderfully. 

“Tt’s just what it needed,” she smiled up at him. 


And he smiled back. his queer, whimsical smile. “EN 


CHARACTERS IN THE STORY TO DATE 


Lynn Forest, a “nice” little girl from the country, who 
worked for her room and board at the Grahams’ during the 
school year and who was unknown to fame until at a re- 
hearsal of the High School Senior play she demonstrated her 
ability to act, and was subsequently invited to attend the 
Senior banquet by— 

Rawley Graham, football hero, and son of the richest man 
in town. A notoriously poor student, whose chief reason 
for going to college is to join a ‘frat’? and to play on the 
’varsity football team. > 

Peter MacKenzie, the mysterious young hired man on the 
Forest farm, who quotes the classics, loans money to 
Lynn's father, thinking that it will enable her to go to col- 
lege in the Fall, and serves as confidant and adviser to the 
motherless Lynn. 

Peggy Ray, daughter of the town’s second. richest man; 
pretty, vivacious, thoughtless, she shares Rawley Graham’s 
disinterest in books and has from infancy been the chum of 
that muscular and important young man. 

Molly Allison, teacher of English and director of the Senior 
play, recognizes Lynn Forest’s unusual ability and real 
worth and becomes a staunch and helpful friend to her. 

Mr. Forest, Lynn’s father, who, after borrowing all he 
can from Peter MacKenzie, tells Lynn that he has had an 
opportunity to buy into a hardware business and that it 
will be necessary to use, at least temporarily, the money 
that her mother had left her for her college education. 


} 


of Lynn Hill, or Spirit of Spring—I wish I could paint 
pictures !” 

Lynn was pleased at Peter’s admiration. 
in a better mood for the evening. 


It put her 


ER arrival with Rawl at the banquet called forth 
many surprised glances and low whispering. Lynn, 
inwardly miserable, thought they were wondering why 
Raw] should have brought her. But her natural graceful- 
ness and quietness of manner made her seem perfectly at 
ease, She could not know that part of the amazement was 
caused by her own loveliness that was just beginning to be 
recognized since that eventful rehearsal] of the senior play. 
Raw] seemed possessed of one of his father’s “grouches” 
during the dinner. Lynn did her best to think of things 
that might entertain or amuse him. Once or twice he 
smiled, once he looked at her rather strangely and looked 
away again, but for the most part he kept his eyes fixed 


in gloomy silence upon his plate. Only once did he be- 
come animated. Peggy, who sat on the other side of 
him, said something in a very low voice. He turned to 
her, and in a few moments was laughing and talking in 
his usual manner. Those two seemed always to. have 
such fun together, Lynn thought, just as she and Peter 
did. It was only with Peter that she felt playful-eand 
completely at ease. She was angry that she could;not 
meet Rawley on the same ground. She felt he was sorry he 
had brought her, and was glad when the evening wasiever. 

On the way home, Raw] abruptly broke the silence. 
“You look nice, all right, but you’ve got me scared !” 

Lynn gave a startled little laugh. ‘“That’s funny !” 

“Yes, isn’t it? You’re pretty enough and you're so 
little I could pick you up with one hand—.” He made 
a sudden move as if to illustrate his statement. Lynn 
evaded him. “But you sure take the pickles. I’m glad 
you’re going to Colton though. Maybe in four years I 
mnight get acquainted with you.” 

“But I’m not going!” 

“How’s what?” Rawl exclaimed in his usual jargon. 

“T can’t go Rawley. Father wants me at home. I 
can’t possibly go this year.” 

“That's a darn shame!. Why I’d counted on you to 
get me through college!” 

Lynn had meant to be calm and easual, but Rawley’s 
boyish outburst, so evidently sincere, on top of this eve- 
ning’s misery, was a straw too much for her endurance. 
She drew in her breath sharply, trying to choke back 
her tears. 


ND then, she never knew just how it happened, Raw- 

ley’s arm was around her shoulders and she was ery- 

ing into his coat lapel. She recovered herself almost im- 
mediately, confused and ashamed. 

“That’s all right!” said Raw] consolingly. “I’m glad 
to know you can ery. I didn’t think you could.” 

“What kind of an inhuman wretch do you think I am?” 

“T guess { thought you were sort of an iceberg.” 

“Well, I seem to be—melting.” 

The “thaw” continued during the summer, until one 
August evening under the magic spell of moonlight and 
of youth, Raw] took off his high school “Society” pin 
and handed it to Lynn. 

“You wear that until I get a sure-enongh Frat pin. 
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You know what wearing a.fellow’s Frat pin means, don’t 
you? It means you’re going to be my Little Girl back 
home.—Don’t say you won't, beeause you will!” 

Lynn said nothing at all, but she took the pin and 
held it tightly between both hands. 

“T’ll go to college for you, and«write you about all the 
good times. And you can stay home and write my 
English themes for me. That ought to bea good fifty- 
fifty proposition !” 


“Rawley Graham, I’Jl do nothing of. the sort.. You 
can write your own well enough if you try.” ; 
“Don’t you preach at me! And listen! _ Don’t tell 


anyone about this. -It’ll be our secret.” 
Bae promised. She didn’t feel like telling any one just 

then. It was too wonderful to be realized all in a 
moment that this handsome boy who was going to take 
Colton by storm really belonged to her! . The letters 
they would write to each other! She wasn't’ going to 
care any more about staying at home. x 

She sat, head thrown back, gazing up at the stars 
wonderingly. “Oh, Rawley, do you think God knows or 
cares about—things like this? It seems so terribly im- 
portant! If there were only some way of finding out if 
He—if De thought it was all right!” : 

Rawl gave a short exclamation of disapproval. 

“Well, I may tell God about it, mayn’t i he Lynn 
smiled at him. - 

“I don’t like you when you go rambling off like that!” 
he frowned. “You make me feel foolish—And now you 
owe me two!” - : ‘ 

“Two what?” 

“Kisses! One for the quarrel and one for the pin.” 

“Oh,” said Lynn, suddenly frightened. And getting 
quickly to her feet she ran swiftly into the house, leay- 
ing the amazed Rawley staring after her. ~ 

At the sight of Peter reading in the lamp light, Lynn 
felt a twinge of conscience. She had never kept anything 
from Peter before. It seemed almost as if she were 
keeping something from her own mother. 

Peter looked up and smiled. “You look as if the moon- 
fight had got into your heart. You haven’t been swal- 
lowin’ any moonshine, have you?” - 

“T feel as if I had!’ admitted Lynn, holding the pin 
tightly in her hand. 

Peter looked at her with his long, steady gaze, and 
Jooked away. Lynn felt somehow that he knew. 

“Where’s that Graham kid?” 

“I don’t know. If he comes here, tell him I said 
Good-night,” and Lynn hurried upstairs to her room. 

Peter got up and went out of doors, but not to look 
for Rawley Graham. He sat-down on a wooden bench 
under a tree in the back yard. A small black and white 
dog of no particular denomination or distinction, with 
a stub tail and a pug nose that had earned him the 
name of “Spug,” crept up and squinted at Peter with 
dreamy and adoring eyes. 

“Where did you ever get the 
idea that any one could care for 
you?” said Peter aloud. 

Spug, considering the remark 
addressed to himself, whined 
softly, and inveigled a cool nose 
into Peter’s hand. Peter pieked 
the dog up in his arms. “’Le 
there, you other tramp!” He 
“smiled wryly. ‘“Let’s see if we 
éan find the place where the sun 
‘went down.” 

“We started climbing the hill, 
‘whistling to himself: 


“I started out this mornin’ so 
~ gay and unheedin’, 
I ‘started out this mornin’ from 
' the little sleepy town; 
Now I am worn and weary, and 
my feet are bleedin’, 
But I must find the place where 
the sun went down.” 


OR the first week or so after 
he had gone to: Colton, Raw- 
ley’s letters came frequently. They 
were rather homesick letters that 
aroused all of Lynn’s former in- 
stinct to mother him. Later the 
pauses between letters grew 
longer, but the letters themselves 
were full of glowing accounts of 
how Rawley’s existence at Col- 
ton had been discovered as Lynn 
Was sure it would be. On the 
annual ‘Serap Day’ between 
Sophomores and Freshmen, Rawl 
had won in several athletic con- 
tests and had starred in the foot- 
ball game between the two classes. He had made the 
Freshman football squad, and, while no freshman was 
allowed to play on the Varsity team, being on the Frosh 
squad practically meant that he would be on the big 
team next fall. “If only I can keep my darn grades up,” 
he wrote. “I wish you were here to help.” 
He had been rushed by several of the best fraternities, 
_ had been to innumerable parties and dances. Lynn won- 
dered when he ever had time for lessons. He never 
mentioned his instructors except the athletic coach; but 


he sent her the college paper which she devoured eagerly. 

Then one day came a special delivery letter. Raw] 
had been chosen to give the toast for the pledges at the 
big initiation banquet of his fraternity. “I want it to 
be a hummer! Lots o’ pep and some fun and some high 
falutin’ stuff—your kind, yon know, Lynn—off-in-the- 
air stuff. The whole idea is a Tree. My subject’s the 
Seed, being a Freshman. Then there’s the Soil, and the 
Growing, and the Blossoming, and finally the Fruit— 
you get the idea——When a feller needs a-friend!—Help 
your Dumb-bell.” — 

Lynn took the letter to Peter. Although she had never 
actually told Peter about Rawley, it was tacitly under- 
stood between them that he knew all about it 

“What ought I to do? Would it be wrong. to Lip 
him, do you think?’ 

*T don’t know. abou the ethics—lots of. people get 
their toasts out of books, I guess, but. it isn’t good for 
Rawley. He'll be all right if he ever grows up and 
learns to use his own legs, but he won’t as long as 
everybody pushes him ’round in a go-cart.” 

“He can use his own legs in some directions well 
enough; but he’s no good at this kind of thing.” 

Peter closed his lips firmly as if commanding himself 
to silence. After 
help him this once, but I’d send him a little scolding 
along with it.” 

- “Tt seems as if I were always scolding him and I hate 
to scold. It makes him hate me too,’ Lynn sighed. 


'“Peter, do you think you-eould furnish the “fun and the 


pep’ if I furnish the ‘high falutin’ stuff?” 

“Tl try,” said: Peter rather. grimly. 

The next letter from Rawl was exuberant. ‘Thanks 
to yeu and Peter, that speech was a winner. Everybody 
talked about it, but I told ’em I had a girl back home 
who was the brains of the family.. You'd be a little 
peach, Lynn, if you wouldn’t preach.” 

“T never will again,” Lynn said firmly to herself. Peter 
Was sorting melons on the back porch where Lynn had 
been reading part of the letter to him. “Peter, did I 
ever preach at you?” 

“Never, Miniken.  You’re always respectful as be- 
hooves your youth and my age.’ 

“Well, I’m going to preach now, just once. 
you go to college?” 

Peter sat down suddenly on the edge of the porch, “A 
man of my years! What made you think of that?” 

“JT don’t care anything about your years, but you’re 
not so old. Mother said you were about twenty when 
you came—that would make you twenty-six or seven. 
But you’ve got brains and—and—something! Why do 
you stay here?” 

“Well,” said Peter slowly, “I like growin’ things. I 
like to have horses and dogs and eows and chickens 
growin’ up all around me—flowers and _ trees—living 
things. I don’t like workin’ with dead stuff.” 


Why don’t 


: : - 
Paya bucky ~ 
: - id 


You'd have made a 


“Ideas aren’t dead stuff, Peter. 
wonderful teacher.” 


IN’T I a good farmer?” 
“Well, yes—but you’re just a—” 
“A hired man.” 
“Oh, Peter!” 
“Well, you’re right, Minikin. The fact of the matter 
is I had planned to go up to the University and take a 
course in Agriculture with some other ‘culture’ on the 


a moment he said quietly, “You might - 
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side—English and French maybe. But our plans were 
sort of busted this year, you know.” 

“You mean you would have gone if Father hadn’t bor- 
rowed your money! Would you still go if you had it 
back?” 

“T think so,” said Peter. 

Lynn looked up at the trees on the hill, growing bare 
and brown now, at the stretch of fields made smooth 
and bare, too, by Peter’s hard efforts, at the flower- 

-beds of withering cosmos, zenias, and glowing salvias, 
gathering their robes about them for their long night's 
slumbers. 

“T love it all so much—so much! 
to Peter,” she said to herself; then getting up she went 
resolutely into the house. And that evening she told 
her father she thought it better that they should sell 
“Lynn Hill.” 

The winter passed more rapidly and. pleasantly than 
Lynn had thought possible. Miss Allison was largely 
responsible for that. She came often to Lynn Hill. “I 
love this place. This is the most adorable room! It 
looks just like you and Peter.’ 

“Tt is, I guess,” Lynn smiled. “We planned and made 
almost everything here except the old things that were 
mother’s.” Her eyes filled with tears. It was like look- 
ing on the faces of old friends that she must soon say 
good-bye to forever. 

Lynn and Peter were often at Miss Allison’s in town. 
Peter had overcome his prejudice or whatever it was that 
had made him shy of the pretty, red-headed teacher. They 
went to movies and the lecture-course together and spent 
many evenings in Miss Allison’s ‘Lion’s Den,’ as she 
called it, reading and talking. Carl Williamson also was 
frequently one of the group. Lynn was perfectly at home 
With these older people. There seemed no disparity in 
ages whatever, Carl Williamson frequently ~ seemed 


But it isn’t fair 


“Well,” said 
Peter slowly, 
“Tlikegrowin’ 
things” 


With trembling fingers Lynn 
untied the string and 
opened the box 


younger than any of them although 
he must have been thirty-five or 
forty. 

One afternoon in April Lynn and 
Peter were in town to get their 
usual week’s provisions. Lynn had 
told Peter she would meet him later 
at Miss Allison’s and made a hur- 
ried call at the Grahams’ to ex- 
change news of Rawl. 


R. GRAHAM was at home 
I and indulging in a ferocious 
grouch. He had just had a letter 
from Rawley, asking for more 
money. 

“T’d like to know what he does 
with it! I didn’t spend a third as 
much when I was in college. Be- 
sides, the mid-semester warnings 
are in! - Rawley has one condition, 
three Ds and a C! Some grades 
for a son of mine to be getting. If 
you’d gone to Colton as you 
should!” he growled. 

Lynn hurried away, her lips firmly set. She determined 
she would have a straight talk with her father. He spent 
most of the time at the hardware store now, coming 
home late at night and leaving early in the morning. 
His partner was a Mrs. Walker, a widow with two 
young sons, whose husband had formerly owned the 
store. Naturally, most of the managing of the business 
fell to Mr. Forest. 

As Lynn opened the door, she saw her father leaning 
across the counter, laughing (Continued on page 45) 
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Q. JAMES B. HERRICK is professor of medicine 
I in Rush Medical College of the University of Chi- 
cago. He is especially well known as an authority on 
diseases of the heart and lungs. His literary style 
is attractive, and he has been able to make a technical 
subject easily understandable. 


HE AIR that we breathe passes through 
the nose and mouth into the trachea 
or windpipe which divides into two 
smaller tubes called bronchial tubes, one 
for each lung. These in turn divide 
and subdivide until the air passages 
Of very small ealibre and are now called 
At the end of a bronchiole is a minute, 
sac-like dilation, the air vesicle. The 


Rita 
bronehioles. 
thin-walled, 
trachea, bronchi and bronchioles are but channels 
through which the pure inhaled air gets to the ves- 


icle and the impure air passes out. It is the air 
vesicle that performs the really vital function of the 
lung. It is into the vesicle that some of these im- 
purities of the blood, chiefly carbonic dioxide 
escape through the thin walls of the capillaries au 
it is from the vesicle that oxygen from the inhaled 
air is taken up, rendering the blood once more pure 
and able to go on its journey fitted to nourish even 
the most distant parts of the body. 

The point to be emphasized is that the air vesicle 
is the essentially important part of the lung, With- 
out it the lung is funetionless, the blood remains 
unpurified and becomes more and more charged with 
poisonous materials. 

The reason I stress this is because pneumonia is 
a disease in which the air vesicle is inflamed and 
for the time being thrown out of use. The lung 
contains countless numbers of these small bladder- 
like air sacs, that are grouped into five large masses, 
each mass a lobe, of which the right lung has three 
and the left two lobes. Fortunately in pneumonia, 
as a rule, only one or two lobes are inflamed at the 
same time. Were this not so death would inevitably 
follow if all the air vesicles were deprived of their 
function at the same time. Because of its tendeney 
to be limited to a lobe or a few lobes, pneumonia 
is often spoken of as lobar pneumonia. TDecause it 
commonly begins abruptly and runs a rapid course 
it is spoken of as acute pneumonia. What we are 
to consider then is acute lobar pneumonia. We shall 
not diseuss certain atypical forms like broncho- 
pneumonia and influenzal pneumonia. 


gas, 


How Pneumonia Starts 
\ HWENEVER there is inflammation in any part 

f of the body there is poured out from the blood 
vessel a fluid that is spoken of as an exudate 
—it exudes. When the outer coats of the eye are 
inflamed the eye waters; with a cold in the head the 
nose runs; if a joint is inflamed it swells largely 
beeause of the exudation into the joint and the sur- 
rounding tissues. In pneumonia the exudate is 
poured into the air vesicle which it fils. But more 
than this, the exudate in pneumonia has a char- 
acteristic quality in that it hardens—or as one 
might say it “‘sets’—and becomes solid. With the 
myriads of vesicles in a lobe all inflamed, we find 
this lobe not sponge-like and capable of expanding 
and contracting as in health, but firm and of a 
cheese-like consistency. But the serious thing about 
it is that these air vesicles no longer admit or dis- 
charge air. The patient is robbed of a certain 
amount of his lung, the task of which has to be 
done so far as possible by increased work on the 
part of the uninvolved lobes. Furthermore, there 
must be greater effort on the part of the heart to 
hurry the blood through the healthy Jung 
that the function of purification may not be entirely 
stopped. 

One reason then, why pneumonia is a serious and 
life-threatening disease is because there is a me- 
chanical interference with the work of a large part 
of the lung. The larger the area that is inflamed 
the greater the danger, 


so 


Pneumonia Poisons the System 

Be THIS is only one serious feature and in 

many respects the less serious feature of pneu- 
monia. The second element of danger lies in the 
fact that pneumonia is a disease caused by a mi- 
erobe or germ—the pneumococcus—whose entrance 
into the body and whose activity are manifested not 
alone by these local changes in the lung but by evi- 
denees of poisoning. There is said to exist a toxemia, 
a form of blood poisoning causing fever, rapid pulse, 
disturbed appetite, cardiac and general weakness and 
delirium. These toxic symptoms may be severe even 
though a comparatively small amount of lung is in- 
flamed. The germs or their poisonous products, cir- 
culating in the blood, may cause serious damage to 
the heart, kidneys and other organs; the whole 
mechanism of the body may be so disturbed as to 
lead to death. These toxic effects vary greatly in 
different persons. The differences may depend on 
the number of germs that invade the body, or on 
differences in their virulent properties. But the 
effect will depend largely on the ability of the body 
to resist the invasion of these germs. <A body al- 
ready weak through other disease—Lright’s disease, 
for example, or through old age or because the per- 
son has been overworked and run down, offers a poor 
defense against the pneumococeus. Chronic alco- 
holies and old people are notoriously poor in their 
resistance to pneumonia. Unfortunately one attack 
of pneumonia does not as with some other infectious 
diseases like measles or smallpox, protect against a 
second attack. A person may have pneumonia sey- 
eral times. 

The two chief elements of danger, then, in pneu- 
monia are the meehanical—the interference with 
purification function of the lungs—and the microbie 
or toxic. To this might be added a third danger to 
be referred to later, that of complicating inflamma- 
tion in other organs such as the heart, the kidney 
or the brain. 

The question is often asked: how does a doctor 
recognize a disease like pneumonia? Tlow does he 
decide that his patient is suffering from this par- 
ticular affection rather than some other, a simple 
cold perhaps or a bronchitis? 

The physician recognizes the existence of pneu- 
monia—makes his diagnosis as he says—by combin- 
ing two methods of examination. Tle listens to the 
story as told by the patient or the nurse, he studies 
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the symptoms, and he makes a physical examina- 
tion; or, to go back to our original conception of the 
disease, he studies the toxic effects that are peculiar 
to this malady and then determines the physical 
changes that have taken place in the patient, par- 
ticularly in the lungs. 

Nearly every disease has certain individual pe- 
culiarities. It may be a peculiar course of fever, 
the behavior of the pulse or some characteristic 
rash. Pneumonia has carmarks that enable the 
physician to recognize or at least strongly suspect 
its existence from the history and symptoms alone. 


hits the patient so hard that within a few hours it 
is evident that he is afflicted with something more 
than an ordinary cold. There is often a severe 
chill, a sharp rise of temperature, a pain in the 
side and in an hour a cough which brings up a 
sticky phlegm that is often rusty-colored or even 
bloody. The doctor further notes the flushed checks, 
the rapid respiration and the increased pulse rate. 
There is clearly some sharp infection with pro- 
nounced general or toxic disturbances and the pain 
in the chest, the cough, the rusty sputum and the 
rapid breathing call attention to some inyolvement 
of the lung. 

When he examines the chest the physieian hears 
the respiratory sounds as they are altered by the 
changes in the air vesicles. He may hear a rub- 
bing sound from pleurisy which frequenly aecom- 
panies the pneumonia and is in faet a part of the 
inflammatory process. As he taps the ehest—or 
pereusses it, as he says—he notes a change over 
the part involved. It can readily be understood how 
a different note will be elicited when he taps over 
the lobe whose air-cells are filled with a solid ex- 
udate from that brought out when he percusses over 
the sound lobes whose cells are filled with air. There 
is the same difference that there is between tapping 
on a box or cask that is empty, i. e., contains air 
only, and one that is full of a solid or liquid. 

These examinations are repeated every day if the 
physician is watchful and thorough, for it is in this 
way that he determines the extent of lung involved, 
the progress of the disease and sees the sign of 
danger. He notes the effect on the heart and on the 
mental condition, which may be altered in the way 
of delirium, sleeplessness, great anxiety or in the 
opposite way, a somnolence or even stupor. He ex- 
amines the urine for evidence of involvement of the 
kidney, watches the stomach and bowels, and the 
skin. He may 
examination or may make certain tests on the blood 
for he is looking for help in every direction. The 
patient and relatives should cooperate and aid him 
in all these efforts. There is no magical or myster- 
ious way to find out the nature of the illness, its 
gravity, its probable outcome or the existence of 
complications ; no other way than a painstaking ex- 
amination and a study of all the symptoms and 
phenomena. — 

Pneumonia usually runs its course in from five 
to ten days. Perhaps seven or eight days is the 
average length of time. During this week the pa- 
tient generally is very ill, often growing worse in 
every way from day to day, weaker, cough persistent, 
respiration and heart’s action more rapid, digestion 
much disturbed. He is perhaps even wildly delirous. 
Physician and friends are anxious as they fear the 
heart may not stand the strain or that more lung 
tissue may be involved or other important organs 
be invaded by the same germ, the pneumococeus. 
Unfortunately these fears are too often realized. But 
in other cases a sudden change oceurs, a real crisis. 
The temperature that has been high for several days— 
103° to 105°—hegins to decline and within twelve to 
twenty-four hours may have reached normal. At the 
same time the pulse becomes slower, the breathing 
easier and less rapid, the rusty color disappears from 
the sputum, the mind is clearer and it is plain to 
every one that the patient (Continucd on page 60) 
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A Tale of the Northern Woods Where Men Pit Their Strength Against the Fury of 
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Nature 


Blindly he flung himself out of the door and across 
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the frozen hills 


The SPIRIT OF THE UMSAKIS 


LTHOUGH his name fitted his towering 
bulk like a suit of armor, Hercules 
Brown was sintple of heart and believed 
one should never boast of the things 
God gave him. When he fell in love 
he displayed a fine contempt for eugen- 
ies by selecting old man Brent’s girl, 
Marie, a mere atom of femininity. De- 

spite her diminutive person, Marie was more mature in 
thought than her lover, whom she treated as a big child. 

This courtship, gargantuan and elfish, was very happy 
until Caber, the artist, came to the Umsakis. 

Colingwood Saber was a man of the world, polished 
to the last degree of refraction, suave and restful, whose 
marvelous fascination had made a deep appeal to women 
more sophisticated than little Marie. When the girl first 
observed the careless elegance of his person and heard 
the low musical voice she gave a little gasp and won- 
dered that such a mortal could be. Incidentally, Caber 
also was a revelation to Brown. 

In turn the artist admired Brown, possibly envied the 
great shoulders and the arms of a Thor, while his sense 
of fitness told him the man was the natural production 
of his environment. But Brown lacked the artistic in- 
stinct and would not in a thousand years have recognized 
himself as the complement of towering pines and rocky 
shores of the Umsakis. As mill boss his great strength 
was a convenient asset, especially when the crews needed 
to be disciplined and deprived of their fighting edge. Also 
in combating the elements on the Umsakis his superb 
staying powers stood in good stead many a time. 

And he was glad he was strong because of the Umsakis. 
To him the lake was a personality, a malevolent agency 


The story of Hercules Brown and his 


courageous defiance of the storm god’s 


might for the sake of the girl be loved 
By HUGH PENDEXTER 


ever plotting in sun and snow to work his undoing. 
Tourists might rave over the picturesque loveliness of the 
lake and pay homage to its wild setting. Brown only 
viewed it as a feud-foe. Whether working booms of logs 
down from the upper waters, or crossing it in his canoe, 
whether marking out logging roads over the ice or cruising 
alone along its stern shores, he was always on the watch 
for some trick. Fancies became convictions. Umsakis was 
subtle and treacherous and must be guarded against.’ In 
the back of his head there lurked the superstition that 
some day it would “get him.” Aside from this erotchet, 
born of life-long struggles with the lake, he was as pro- 
saic in temperament as any lumberjack. 

He secretly admired Caber’s hardihood in pitching his 
camp on Loon Island, twelve miles up the lake. He 
vaguely wondered at the artist’s temerity In visiting the 
settlement in all kinds of weather, seemingly indifferent 
to the menace of the gray waters. In the beginning he 
warned the newcomer that sailing a skiff was highly 
dangerous, as the surrounding rim of hills allowed the 
wind to descend in unexpected squalls. Caber received 
the warning with a musical Jaugh and Brown frowned 
and said no more. 

“Let him wait till he gets dumped,” he told himself. 


“Then he'll sing a different tune.” He remembered the 
time when a squall whipped out of a gray November sky 
and overturned him and his canoe. His firm lips grim- 
aced as be recalled the horrible struggle, his giant’s 
strength and indomitable will against the mad onslaught 
of iey waves, with the wind whirling the spin-drift into 
his eyes. He had won out where any other man must 
have gone down. “Wait till one of them hits him,” he 
concluded, 

Yet he would not. have grown to resent the artist’s 
superiority had there been not little, round-eyed Marie to 
marvel at it. His first impressions were impersonal, un- 
tainted by jealousy. He had looked on the ordinary 
tourist with good-natured econtempt—helpless, babbling 
things, so many grown-up dolls and manikins, who were 
always paying out good money for protection, There was 
a jar and a jolt in the discovery that Caber was a differ- 
ent type, a thoroughly self-dependent man, who treated 
the Umsakis and her many moods with flippancy. This 
attitude toward the only enemy Brown respected aroused 
chagrin and envy, not jealousy in the mill boss. 

But as Marie prattled about the newcomer’s canvas- 
miracles and repeatedly dwelt on his skill as a woods- 
man, his charm of manner, and the like, an antipathy 
took root in Brown's simple soul, gradually changing to 
animosity, till his dislikes smoldered beneath a very thin 
erust of simulation. 

Caber admired the girl as he did all pretty things, 
But at first she was as impersonal to him as the coloring 
on the maples, the crepuscular glow on the evening wa- 
ters, while his active attention was forced on Hercules. 
He knew himself to be a strong man, thanks to training 
and development, but here was a man sprung full fledged 
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from the soil, attaining the highest physical ideal with- \ “Does the snow come early enough to spoil the skat- 


out knowing it, whose perfections were wasted in quelling ing?’ Caber*was asking the girl. : ; 

coarse riots ‘or in senseless battles with nature over “Sometimes we have weeks of it; sometimes scarcely 
spruce logs. Brown was the only man the artist ever any,” she shyly replied. “Hercules nearly drowned last 
envied. Marie was to claim his thoughts later. Year. fell him about it, Hercules. 


“It was nothing,” discouraged Brown. 

‘A dark night and he was crazy to cross the lake and 
get, back home,” she vivaciously began, coloring exquis- 
itely\as she remembered the cause of her lover’s impa- 
tience. “He started to skate from North Arm and the 
first thing. he knew he struck water, where the ice had 
split or settled. He couldn’t see his hand before his face. 
Ile couldn’t stop. He must have died a thousand deaths, 
Mr. Caber, as he plunged into the water and felt it 
erawling up to his waist, expecting every second to drop 
into a hole. Then he lost a skate, but the ice had only 
settled, and he scrambled clear and made the last three 
miles in frozen clothes.” 

“Jove, Miss Bent! I must have you for a model. 
You’re a most unusual type. Such piquaney of expres- 
sion.” 

Brown lowered with displeasure. It was not the Umsakis 

HE was sheltered by his huge body as she stood peer- savin flatter 2 woman thus openly. As his sweetheart 

ing out under his arm, her dark locks blown in a be- 
wildering confusion about the small face. His words 
caused her eyes to open wide in surprise, then she laughed 
gleefully. ‘ 

“You big silly,” she rebuked. “Painting beautiful pic 
tures does not require nerve; it takes talent and genius.” 

“Pictures? Oh, I thought you meant his coming out 
in a blow like this,’? he mumbled. 

“Pooh! Anyone can go out in a boat,” she scoffed. 

“But they don’t always return,” he sharply reminded 
her. ‘Don’t go to making light of old Umsakis. She’s 
an ugly wretch at her best.” 

Clinging tightly to his arm as the gusts sought to dis‘ 
lodge her she bantered, ‘You'll be believing in evil spiri 
next, Hercules. Maybe you'll think me a witch.” 

His bronze face softened and he fondly assured, 
know you are.” 

Then she caused his face to cloud by admiring, “H 
must be very skillful to handle the boat in this wind.” 

“Basy. enough to sail before the wind,’ grumbled 
Brown. “When he goes back he’ll need to show his head- 
work.” 

“Tf there’s danger he mustn’t sail back,” she quickly 
eried. “Take him back in the gas-boat.” 

He bowed his head against the boring blasts and she 
took it for a nod of assent. Neither spoke as the skiff 
raced about, came into the wind and glided alongside 
the wharf. Caber hitched the painter and sprang out, 
his eyes and lips laughing with the intoxication of the 
experience. -Then with the gaze of the artist he noted 
their pose. The man, with feet apart, braced against 
the pressure of the wind, his huge body rocking gently 
back and forth, the maid snuggled up behind him, her 
quaint little face peeping forth under the brawny arm 
and displaying the mischievous curiosity of a child. The 
whole composition was a perfect study in confidence— 
the man’s in himself, the girl’s in him—and for once 
Caber’s eyes dwelt on the girl overlong. 

“By George, Miss Bent! I say, Brown! Both of you 
keep just as you are, please.’ He was in the boat and 
back again and sketching rapidly before Brown sensed 
his purpose. 

“T haven’t time to have my picture taken,’ Brown 
coldly informed, turning and gently swinging Marie be- 
fore him. 

“Now that’s a shame!” Caber expostulated. 

“Why couldn’t you wait a bit?’? muttered the girl. 

Brown saw he was losing ground in her estimation and 
lamely defended, “I must hustle back to the mill. Some 
other time, Caber.” 

“Some other time the wind won't be right and you two 
won’t be here in that pose, let alone my happéning along 
to profit by it,” remonstrated Caber. 

Without a word Brown faced into the wind and Marie, 
now all smiles and dimples, half hid herself behind him. 
Caber made a few strokes, then scowled at the effeet. The 
attitude was the same and yet there was a difference. 
The man no longer rocked on his heels, but was tense set 
as though about to come to death grips; while Marie, 
instead of confident innocence, was now the coquette, 
posing for the camera. 

“Tl think I’ve got enough for suggestions,” sighed Caber. 

“Then T’ll be going,” said Brown. 

“Mr. Caber ought not to go back in the skiff,’ reminded 
Marie, glancing at the rocking boat. 

“Tl have a man take you back in a gas-boat,” cor- 
dially offered Brown, glad to believe the artist, in spite 
of his skill, was unequal to the tantrums and treachery 
of the moody Umsakis. 

“Bah! It’s nothing. I shall manage nicely,” assured 
Caber with a light laugh. “I'll walk along with you.” 

He began talking nonsense to the girl and Brown studied 


“To think of finding a demigod in these wilds, whose 
destiny is fulfilled once he beats up a drunken bunk-house 
and delivers his lumber according to contract!” apostro- 
phized Caber in disgust after watching Brown run a 
boom of logs with the quick precision of a cat. 

3rown took pains to conceal his dislike from the girl. 
Instinct warned it would be impolitic to show his true 
feeling. It grilled him to listen to her artless enecomiums, 
but he smothered the words which leaped to his lips. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful he can do such things?’ she asked 
one afternoon as they stood on the wharf and watched 
the artist skimming down the lake, his small sail & 
ghostly patch between the black waters and the ominous 
gray sky. ' 
~ “lt only requires confidence in yourself and a bit of 
nerve,” Brown moodily replied. 


Ating his experience he had thrilled with pleas- 
If they only knew the 


was ne 
ure but as quickly felt abased. 
soul torture he had experienced when taking his icy 
plunge, his gaze, as he believed, resting for the last time 
on the twinkling lights of the settlement, they might not 
consider his rele so heroic. But the artist’s admiration 
was turning the girl’s head and he boiled with rage. He 
had never found words to bring that light into her eyes. 

“And you call that nothing, Brown?” the artist was 
saying. 

“Tt was all in the day’s work,” was the gruff reply. 

“He's in the lake most of the time,” laughed Maric. 

Caber glanced up at the somber face and was puzzled. 
However, his interest had shifted to the maid, and he 
urged, “You will pose for me, Miss Bent?” 

“T'll be glad to,” she murmured, her heart beating fast 
with happiness and pride. 

“Good! And mighty kind of you. Say tomorrow on 
the warf.’ Then as an afterthought, “Don’t suppose, 
3rown, there’s any chance of getting you to come?” 

“T shall be busy.” 


E STOOD by the window, his head nearly reaching 

the ceiling, staring down into her flushed face. ““Why 
shouldn’t Mr. Caber sketch me if he wants to and I am 
willing?” she angrily persisted. 

“Onee or twice—yes,”’ he slowly replied. 
every day— I don’t like it.” 

“You act like a child, Hereules,” she complained. ‘Mr. 
Caber is a well-known artist. He came here to paint. 
We should help him all we ean.” 

“He came to paint the woods and the Umsakis,” he 
heavily corrected. ‘He stays to paint you.” 

“Nonsense! Te likes me as a model because he thinks 
I’m an unusual type.” 

He slowly stroked his square chin, wishing te weigh 
his words well. Then he said, “I don’t think I’m jealous. 
He comes from a different world from ours—” 

“T should say so,” she bitterly broke in. 


“But nearly 


him furtively. Why should he be so supreme in his “And while I'd like to be neighborly I don’t like the 
confidence ? tather, why should Hercules Brown be idea of your being in his company so much.” 


lacking in confidence when it came to braving the Umsakis “You’re criticising me,” she cried, clinching her small 


in her wild moods? Not but what he did brave her sea- hands. “You're not my master.” 
son in and out; never, however, without a thrill of ap- “God forbid any man should ever be that,” he sighed. 


prehension. More than once his spirit had been nearly 
subdued by the savage waters. Neither men nor Marie 
knew of his countless struggles against this moral cow- 
ardice, for he preferred death to betraying his weakness. 
He did not begrudge the artist his polish, his eleranee, 


“But I object to your being his model any more.” 
“And I shall do as I please,’ she coldly assured him. 
“Why, then, I'll be saying good-by.” 
She linked her hands about his arm, coaxing, “Don’t 


be silly, Hercules. And don’t you think I’m worth 


his talent, but he was beginning to hate him for his sketching—an unusual type.’ This with her pretty head 
easy way with the gir] and his contempt for the lake. archly tilted, 


World 


Wonan’s 


He swung her 
“That’s the trouble. 
ing. But—” 

She waited. He remained silent and she prompted, 
“But what?” 

“But no more Caber 
to hold himself in check. 

“You’re speaking harshly of a very superior gentle- 
man,” she upbraided. 

“And you’re quick to take his part,’ he sneered. 
sick of him and his superior ways.” 

“That’s rank jealousy and an insult to me,” she an- 
swered him passionately. 

“You know I never would hurt your feelings,” he sad- 
ly replied. 

She believed he was weakening and before he could 
speak further she angrily declared, “The attention he 
pays me is perfectly proper. I enjoy posing for him. 
Good heavens! what has life up here in the woods to offer 
me if I refuse to know people from the outside?’ 

“IT thought our love made up for those things,” he 
moodily observed. “Perhaps I sometimes get tired of 
the grind—and Umsakis—and hanker to quit. If ever 
I do I smother the notion and am more than satisfied to 
be here with you. It happens we’re both placed here, and 
we might as well try to fit in. Caber’s ways are not 
pur ways. If you try to fall in with them you'll be woe- 
fully disappointed. You know that you’re not cut out 
for his kind of life.” 

“Indeed! Cut out for a backwoods girl, I presume.” 

“You know what I mean,” he wearily replied. “I’m 
just as good a man as Caber, even if in a different way. 
You—” But he halted abruptly, a little spasm of pain 
distorting his face as he caught the cruel smile. He 
hoarsely completed: “I understand. You don’t think 
me as good a man as he? Well, you have a right to your 
own point of view.” 

She was frightened. She had not meant the smile, 
for she was not cruel at heart. And she had never seen 
so fine a man as Hercules Brown, barring none. ‘Those 
are your words, not mine,” she defended. ‘“There’s no 
harm in being, sketched? JHasn’t he asked you to come 
und haven’t you always refused.” 

“He doesn’t want me ’round,”’ muttered Brown. “His 
way of asking tells me he doesn’t want me to come.” 

“Imagination,” she snapped. “He wishes to sketch 
me on skates tomorrow. Will you come?” 

“You know you don’t want me to come.” 


from him and unsteadily answered, 
You’re worth sketching—werth lov- 


” 


he fiercely exclaimed, unable 


“Tm 


HE ignored the charge and said, “I’ve promised him 

and shall go.” 

The dull rage flared into flame and he eried, ‘You shall 
not go!” 

“T shall!” And her face grew white as she met his 
gaze squarely. = 

“Then it’s good-by in earnest,” he choked, moving to 
the door. 

“T hate you!” she cried, stamping her foot. ““You— 
you with your big body and little sense. Mr, Caber is 
what you couldn’t be in a million years—a gentleman!’ 

“He’s what I’ve strived to be—your lover,” he dully 
returned, his face as gray as a winter’s morning. 

Her parting words hurt him horribly. Then there was 
the soul-sickening realization that his world no longer 
contained Marie Bent. She said she hated him. It was 
monstrous and incredible and yet she had said it. How 
strong must be Caber’s influence over her when she would 
stab him like that. She hated him and he was only 
guilty of loving her! What an ignoble thing his love 
must be. Next he cursed the chance that brought the 
artist to the Umsakis and his thoughts grew red. 

When he came to his senses he was standing on the 
shore of the lake, listening to the metallic ring of steel 
biting into the black ice. It was Caber winding home 
with long, sturdy strokes. The sinking sun had bored a 
hole through a sullen bank of clouds, and the last rays 
provided a lane of blood, a sinister path of glory for the 
skater to follow. Brown’s hands met in a convulsive 
elasp and then tore apart. Nor could he down the fear- 
ful thought as he hurried to his office; if anything hap- 
pened to Caber his influence would be removed from the 
girl. 

The black thoughts followed him to his desk, to his 
bunk. The morning found him weary and haggard; but 
now blind rage had given away to abasement. She had 
jeered him, reminding him that Caber was what he could 
never be, and she had spoken the truth. Caber would 
always be her ideal. In black disgust Brown compared 
his simple self to the rounded personality of the artist. 
According to the primitive law of the strongest taking 
the woman, he could meet and crush the ordinary rival; 
but should he kill Caber the dead man would remain the 
victor, always the girl’s ideal. 

As the snow swirled against the window, marking the 
advent of a severe storm, he sensed no elation in knowing 
the two could not be tegether this day. Should the 
Umsakis open and drown the artist it would mean no 
opportunity for Hereules Brown. 

“Well, she hit the nail on the head,” he bitterly 
laughed. “I’m a poor lout at the best. Damn him! He’s 
got class, and that’s what catches a woman.” 

It was an unreal world Brown looked upon from the 
office window, a world of swirling white, with objects 
fifty feet away undiscernible. It was impossible to face 
the furious wind and breathe. It was entirely unlike 
the first storms of winter, when the huge flakes sift 
lazily down, white polka dots on (Continued on page 50) 
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HE GOSPEL of the GARDENS 


The Fascinating Work of February = 


Second of a Series of Garden Talks by 
Oishi Fy Ik FOS LER 


mosh? Zhen 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree; 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast ; 
A tree that looks to God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray: 


AHN those enchanting seed and nursery 
A) catalogs begin to arrive about this time, 
our attention is at once attracted to trees 
and shrubs. We simply must have some in 
our garden—for beauty, for protection 
bt from both biting wind and scorching heat, 
as well as to provide sanctuary and food for the birds. 

It is a scientific fact, however, that the air under trees 
is warmer in winter and cooler in summer than it is 
elsewhere. By drinking up the moisture in the earth 
through their roots, and discharging much of it through 
the leaf pores into the air, the trees actually cool the 
atmosphere during warm weather. On the other hand 
in cold weather they retain a sufficient amount of heat 
to noticeably raise the temperature in their vicinity. 

Moreover, as they take up the poisonous carbonie acid 
gas, and give out the oxygen we need in breathing, they 
positively purify the air. 

So if it happens—as has been the case with many of 
us—that your home was planned without trees or shrubs, 
rectify the mistake at once. Don’t overplant but put in 
as soon as possible a couple of good fruit trees (but 
where they will not shade the flower beds) and a good 
ornamental tree or two, like the maple and elm, poplar 
and oak, along the roadside, 

Then put in a few shrubs along your boundary lines. 
choosing those that bloom at different seasons, as well as 
those providing berries or seeds for the birds, (The lat- 
ter are among the prettiest, too.) The barberry, flower- 
ing almond, coral berry, flowering currant, spice bush, 
deutzia, forsythia, lilac, honeysuckle, spirea, weigelia, 
western snowberry, syringa, and the various viburnums 
(snowballs) are old favorites and generally quite hardy. 

Ornamental evergreens are a delight summer and win- 
ter, and the little trees, together with the dwarf varieties, 
are beautiful massed about the corners of the house. A 
few of the fir, pine, Japanese yew, arborvitae, or the 
rarer rhododendron where it will stand the climate, will 
convert the barest dwelling into a perfect picture. And 
even single specimens, well placed, are an unending 
-source of pleasure. 

There’s a lot of fun in raising tree seedlings, too. I 
vonce found in the grass and took home a little three-inch 
Japanese maple (sown by the wind) which today is a 
-beautiful specimen of that rare variety, and will give 
pleasure to all beholders for many years to come, It has 
-enabled me to appreciate J. R. Simmons’ 


PROSPECTIN’ 

Up the mountain and through the burn 

We climbed. An’ ’mongst the brush an’ fern 
An ole man drove his maddock home. 
B “Mornin’, Father. What's the game?” 

*Plantin’ trees,” the answer came, 

“You don’t ‘spect to live to see 

The standin’. timber, do ye, say?” 

He looked, reflectin’, down the hill: 

“Well, no. But, thunder, some ’un will.” 


And why all this talk about trees at this season, with 
snow on the ground? Because the best tree experts 
move the largest varieties in safety when they ean lift 
them with a solid ball of earth frozen about the roots. 


ND now to the flower seeds. Some one once remarked 

that a man’s garden was like his wife—if it suited 

him, no one else need criticise. A garden is a matter of 

personal taste, no two are ever alike, and to be really her 
own, must express the ideas of its owner. 

So when you have considered the space at your com- 
mand, and found in the catalogs the flowers you want, 
which you have reason to believe will do best in your 
locality—when you have ordered your seeds and they 
finally arrive, examine them earefully and find out which 
ean profitably be started early. 

Outdoors, even before the last snow has melted, it is 
possible to scatter some of the annual poppy seed 
(mixed with a little sand so you ean handle) in the place 
that you know is ready from last year, and where they 
ean remain for early bloom—for they do not like trans- 
planting. 

And Good Friday, whenever it comes, is considered 
by many people around Chicago to be the ideal time to 
dig the trench, put in a layer of old fertilizer, then a layer 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Jorycn KILMeER. 


of soil, and make the 
first sowing of sweet 
peas. 


G)) THE other 
hand, some spe- 
clalists start sweet 
peas indoors about 
that time in tiny pots, 
and then when the 
weather permits, sim- 
ply knock them care- 
fully out of the pots 
and put in prepared 
plaees in the garden, 
without disturbing the 


roots. But the seed 
should always be 


soaked several hours 
mm warm water, to 
assist germination. 

A few good peren- 
nials to start indoors 
late in February or 
early in March are the 
hardy larkspur (del- 
phinium), snapdragon 
(antirrhinum), sweet 
william (dianthus bar- 
batus), forget-me-not 
—really a_ biennial 
(myosotis — palustrus. 
the variety that blooms 
all summer), blanket 
flower (gaillardia) and 
columbine (aquilegia). 
They probably then 
will all bloom the first 
season. 

But be sure to keep 
most of your seed to 
plant outside later, as 
a sort of flower insurance against indoor disaster as well 
as to secure a second blooming period. 


OR indoor seed beds, take small, shallow boxes (three 

to four inches deep) put in a seattered layer of peb- 
bles and then a little sand or fine cinders, for drainage, 
and fill to within half inch of top with good, well- 
pulverized soil. Smooth over the surface, and with a 
pencil or skewer, make shallow half-inch wide rows a 
couple of inches apart. 

Scatter the medium sized seeds sparingly in the rows, 
leaving space for individual growth. Set the largest 
seeds singly, well apart. Cover by sifting over with 
powdered earth twice the diameter of the seed. The very 
smallest, finest kinds, however, are best mixed with sev- 
eral times their amount of sand (when ready to sow). 
then sprinkled broadcast over the surface and pressed in 
with a smooth board or block. 

Cover with a piece of cheesecloth and water carefully 
so as not to wash out the seed. Put in a sunny window, 
keep moist, and when sprouting begins, remove cloth, but 
continue to water with care. Keep in a temperature of 
between 60 to 70 degrees—which will mean moying from 
cold windows at night, and do not let the earth dry out. 

A pane of glass instead of cheesecloth. tilted up at one 
side for ventilation, will conserve both heat and moisture, 
big enough to handle easily, many should be transplanted 
(as their instructions will direct) into similarly prepared 
boxes until the weather is warm enough to set them 
outdoors. 

For beginuecrs, however, indoor planting is an experi- 
ment. Use little seed and be careful. 

Now is a good time to look over the garden tools on 
hand. Give them a fresh coat of paint to preserve, list 
them, and decide what new ones are needed, 

And during these long winter evenings you can prob- 
ably stimulate interest and get family help in making a 
few rustic birdhouses (using old, seasoned wood), a 
rustie settee and table for that favorite shady spot, and 
perhaps even a trellis for vines or climbing roses. They 
could be chosen from several simple designs, and either 
screwed or nailed together. 


A field of iris flanked by fragrant pines 


Decide also if a boundary be desirable for the protee- 
tion or the appearance of your garden, and if so, whether 
you wish it made a hedge, a fence or a wall. If a wall, 
stones can be collected easily in most places and—at no 
expense but a little mortar—then built a bit at a time, as 
you get around to it. 

A little seed nursery should be planned with well- 
prepared soil, in some protected, sunny spot. A plot even 
3. feet by 6 feet, against some outbuilding, or protected 
the north by shrubbery, will be ideal for starting out- 
doors a little later, the flowers that require transplanting. 
For here they will be kept safe and warm. Tree seed- 
lings could stay here a year or two if desirable, until they 
are big and strong enough to be trusted in the garden. 

The pruning of those shrubs which flower on the new 
branches coming in the spring (providing summer and 
fall bloom) should be done in the latitude of New York 
City about the end of February. The cuttings can be 
earried indoors and placed in sunny windows where they 
will soon be forced into bloom. IT orsythia thus treated 
I have seen form such a good rootage system in water, 
that I could later put in the ground and soon get new 
bushes started. 

If you have any nice house plants, by the way, they 
ean profitably be repotted now. Each new pot should 
be a little larger than the one to be discarded, well soaked 
in water before using, then spread over the bottom with a 
thin layer of broken crockery or pebbles, to make drainage. 

Bach plant, after being well watered so that the soil 
will stick around the roots, should be turned upside down 
on the right hand, then the edge of the pot gently tapped. 
Tt will loosen and come right off. The molded earth 
(probably showing the roots pot-bound) should be eare- 
fully placed in the new pot—but no deeper than before— 
and finely pulverized soil sifted in around the side and 
lightly tamped down. Water thoroughly to prevent the 


dry soil taking moisture from the plant. Thus man- 
aged, the roots have not been disturbed, and growth 


should go on without interruption. Ferns, palms and 
other ornamental greens thrive especially well when so 
treated, 


, 


way 
ihe: 
° Fred ahd pe was the one boy, about the 
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us six months in which to prepare,’ 
I said. 

“Yes, and we'll need it,’ she stated 


succinctly, hitching her chair backward 
and stretching her feet out in front of her 
in an unsightly posture. ‘It'll take little 
short of magic to put me in. Not that I 
am not eminently capable of holding the 
position, I doubt if there’s another woman 
in the city better equipped to be president 
of that board than I am. I have my 
Ph. D. from an eastern university where 
I majored in sociology. I have been at 
the head of a similar institution—a large 
orphanage—in Nebraska for the past five 


years. And there are no other demands 
on my time.’ 
“A Ph. D. coming to me for advice! 


For a moment it overawed me. Then it 
tickled me. Then I saw the wisdom of it. I 
am not forty years old and I haven’t any 
degrees ; but right then I had some million 
dollar suggestions ready to hand her. 

“‘Then this isn’t your home?’ I in- 
quired of Mrs. Jennings. 

“‘No;: I’ve been here only a very short 
time. The week after I arrived, Bertha 
and I were lunching in the Meadow- 
Brook Tea Shop when she pointed out 
a strikingly handsome woman, a Mrs. 
Mowbray, and said she was afraid she 
would succeed her at President of the 
Board. “Why afraid?’ I asked. ‘“She’s 
fine looking enough to be president of 
anything.” “I don’t wish to be unjust,” 
Bertha said, ‘and J shouldn’t judge her, 
but I can’t help feeling that Mrs. Mow- 
bray isn’t genuine, that her motives are 
not the best, that she does not have the 
welfare of the children at heart.” As we 
passed out of the restaurant I got a good 


look at Mrs. Mowbray and-also a good 
shock. She was no other than Ela Ham- 
mond.’ 


“Someone you knew?’ I asked. ~ 

“Knew! Yes, indeed! Ellie Hammond 
—everybody called her “Ellie” I presume 
because her parents did—was thé thorn 
in my side all through my Childhood ‘days 
—and later. If ever there was’ a little 
devil that looked like an angel,-TEllie- was 
she!’ Mrs. Jennings lowered her arms, 
jerked up the loose panel of her skirt and 
fell to plaiting it vigorously and ruin- 
ously. ‘Ellie always outshone me,’ she 
went on, ‘and she took a malicious joy in 
doing it. She was a large child with 
pansy blue eyes and flaxen curly hair. 
She looked like a big doll with her dainty 
dresses of white and blue-bell blue and 
water-green, always adorned with-a sash.’ 


“Suddenly she stopped.» plaiting the 
panel and sat up straight. ‘Miss O’Fer- 
rall, do you think that a pleasing per- 


sonality can be acquired?’ 

“ ‘Ves, I do!’ I assured: her. ‘Why my 
laboratories are founded. on that belief.’ 

“She sighed with relief. Then with the 
thumb and forefinger of her right hand she 
picked at the nails of her left hand. I felt 
that if she kept that up I’d-tosé my mind.’”* 

“Did she keep it up?” Larry ‘asked seri- 
ously, Y 

“Not for long; Sua changed her activity 
in time te preyent'that eatastrophe; but 
her next maneuver was nearly as bad, She 
stroked her arm wifh a ‘combined. slap 
and rub, much as a man ‘strops an old- 
fashioned razor. 
her -sleeve.”’ 

“Did she wear out her aleave? 

“Larry, shut- up ‘or I won't tell you | the; 
rest ! 1 


or 


‘R: FENWICK preva his lips tbeetlig: 


firmly. 
“Bet me see—vwhere« was 12 Ol, yes, 
‘Dllie was. full. of -wiles, and tricks,’ Mrs. 


Jennings stated, ‘and: she awas popular with 
the béys.. At- parties “she . was among. the, 
first, if not*the first, to be chosen. as a 
partner,- while: I-was usually -the~ last. 
For a long time I thought this selection 
was a free choice.on the part of the young 
males and I presume they still. think so, 
and I remember. the sense. -of outraged 
propriety I had when I first observed how 
Willie managed. 

“There was one game we played where, 
the little girls stood in line ; then-one- boy” 
at a time entered the room and pointed 
out the girl he wanted for °a: partner. 
While the rest of us giggled and chatted 
with one another and tried to appear. un- 
concerned, Ellie, paying no attention to 
us, was alert, with her big blue eyes fast- 
ened om the door through which ~~ the 
abashed youth would come. Immediately 
eatching his attention, she would. smile 
encouragingly, and nine times out. of ten 
jhe. would walk toward her, ~She was. the 
only girl in the room he had really seen !’ 

‘Here Mrs. Jennings paused. to scratch 
her back by rubbing it against her chair, 
the way a horse does. 

“mnie was unserupulous a design- 
in,’ she went on, ‘One day when she was 
at our house, I was standing in the door- 
y when I saw Fred Martin coming down 
street. I was particularly fond . of 


I feared she'd wear jo 


‘WwelComeéd / 


mother smiled’ on 


Jack. of interest—the 


Patricia O’Ferrall 


(Continued from page 11) 


only one, in town who was fond of me. 
“Hello, Myra!” he called—My name is 
Myra, Greek, meaning she who laments. 
I’m very appropriately named, you see. 
Most of my life I've lamented for one 
thing or another. To get back to my 
story, when Ellie heard Fred call she 
bustled out into the hall, shoved me aside 
and planted herself in the doorway. 
“Hello, Freddie,” she said in a saccharine 
tone. “Why, hello!” he replied, “Where's 
Myra?’—I was completely hidden by her 
bulk—-“I thought I.saw her?” “Oh, she 
went back into the house,” Ellie answered 
and at the same time she gave a swift, 
backward kick. _I should have cried out 
and exposed her meanness; but instead I 


“«Things moved along swiftly—too 
swiftly my parents thought, though they 
raised no serious objections. Brian came 
to town in May and we were to be mar- 
ried at Christmas time. 

“‘Three weeks before the holidays [Ellie 
came home, dressed in the height of 
fashion and with more airs and graces 
than ever; but I was too busy with my 
wedding arrangements to think much 
about her. There were the invitations to 
be engraved, my clothes to be finished, the 
church to be decorated—we were to have 
a church wedding with a reception at my 
home afterward—and a honeymoon trip 
to Chicago. 

* ‘Then 


as ‘I said, Elie came home! 


{Se di cho cp die di the che dicho dhe dhe She che ce Sh She Sie She Sho She see 


ae ale 


Be Ny UValentine 
By VIVIAN YEISER LARAMORE 


OUR grandmother heard it in crinolines dressed; 

And hid her shy blushes on grandfather's breast; 
Your mother once heard it before you were born, 
When lavender, laces, and long skirts were worn; 
And you, too, shall hear it, my bonnie sweet lass, 
For love is a language that never shall pass. 
So long as the moon on the meadows shall shine 
Young lovers will whisper, “Be my Valentine.” 


LESPCETSCPCESESSCT EEGs: 


Jimped off nursing my stinging shin, while 


Billie engaged Fred in what passed for 
conversation.’ 

“ «She was hateful !’ IT agreed with Mrs. 
Jennings. ‘I know the type.. There’s at 
least one in every school, in every circle.” 

“JT. presume that’s true,’ she agreed, 
‘but I doubt if their malignancy is felt as 
keenly in the.city where there are so many 
counter-irritants as in a small town senehe 
everything looms large.” 


““«T don’t blame you for wanting to de= 


feat her now!’ f said. ; 

“‘Oh, those childish wounds have long 
been healed,’ she assured me. ‘It is for a 
more grievous offense, an irreparable wrong, 
that I wish to be avenged.’ 

“Go to it! I said to myself... We all 
like a good fight, and I’m with you! 

“<*after we had been graduated from 
high school where allof the boys had 
petted her—we called it spooning then— 
Ellie went to~Chicago.’ Mrs.” Jennings’ 
voice’ was husky With emotion and for 
once. her hands were idle. 
into her tense face with the muscles hard 
under the skin I realized that she had 
‘stffered at the hands of this Ellie. 

“t*4vas while she was away,’ Mrs. 
Jennings continued, ‘that Brian Kent, a 


3 pharmacist, came to work at the leading 


drug store.’ When she mentioned his name 
her eyes shone and a bright spot of color 
burned*-in: each thin cheek. ‘Brian was 
dashing” and handsome. The w hole village 
‘the stranger within its gates. 
My. father; who was pastor of the Pres- 
brterian church;ghook hands with him on 
Sunday mornings after services and my 
him and hoped he’d 
come regularly. 

“But L stood aloof; I made no effort 
to attract his- attenfion. Not from any 
smartness of his 
clothes, the buoyancy of his tread, the ease 
and’grace of his manner, all thrilled me 
through and through. But I had never 
been popular even’ with the youth of the 
fon, how futile then to aspire to the 
favor of this splendid fellow ! 

“'Phen the unexpected, I might say the 
unbelievable, happened. Brian Kent sought 
me,out. He courted me as no other girl 
in Willowville had ever been courted. He 


_took me everywhere, he presented me with 


gifts of stale city eandy in gorgeous, be- 


ribboned boxes, 


and. as a’ climax, with ‘anu engagement 
ring, a diamond in a Tiffany setting. It 
really was only a half carat, but to me it 
was more magnificent than. the Kohinoor. 

“ven if it Had not been. for the 
perfection ‘of Brian and the fineness and 


intensity of my adoration of him, the new _ 


glory that surrounded me‘would have beer 
enough to turn my head. People who had 


never paid any attention: to -mé>-now 
treated me with respect. and consider: 
ation... Some .said_ I was smart, others. 


that I was rather pretty fn a quiet Way. 


As I looked 


and with stationery in’ 
equally gorgeous, though shop-worn boxes, . 


, for 
we'll do. it! 


Jike yours! 


When Brian called on ine. he was not per- 
mitted to stay after ten o'clock. | IT heard 
afterward that he went directly from me 
to her, where he remained until twelve 
and sometimes until one o’clock. It was 


considered positively “immoral in. Willow-. ” 


yille to.stay up until one o'clock. BEyen 
‘the gayest of parties stopped ‘short at mid- 
night. . 

oo 'As I look. baek I wonder that no ink- 


ling of what: was going on came either to 


my parets ot té6’ me; though afterward 
we got it with a wealth of detail. It seems 
that Ellie*had immediately made.a “dead 
set” for Brian, that she bewitched him, 

“Well, of course, you: know what hap- 
pened. Ellie: loved the dramatic, the sen- 
sational! She waited until the last ‘min- 
ute, when the) guests were assembled ‘and 
I, in my white gown and veil, was wait- 
ing. Then Drury Lee, the. male gossip of 
the village, Gushed into the chureh with. 
the announéément that: Ellie Hammond 
and Brian Kent: had just caught the 8.10 
train to Chicago, that he had seen them 
with his own eyes! 

“When a ‘ thing Jike that. occurs to a 
‘wealthy girl, living-in a city, she réfuses 
to see her friends; ‘then ‘she goes abroad. 
But in Willowville I conld not refuse to 
see my. friends. - They : crowded about with 
expressed sympathy j;and. unexpressed scorn 


for me, and with imprecations for Brian - 


and Ellie. 

“ ‘Six months later, just when the news 
that Ellie had left Brian and gene off with 
another man, a Mr, Nelson, came back 
to Willowville, my father had arranged 
that we move away.’ Here Mrs. Jennings 
paused so long that I grew restless. 

“Well, if 1 had married Brian Kent T 
would not have goné to colleze and later 
to a university, and today I would not 
be the widow of a wealthy, prominent 
man like Doctor Jennings. No doubt I'd 
be the overworked wife of a country drug- 
gist; but I would have had a glorious 
romance in my youth and the radiance of 
motherhood, children of my own instead 
of running an orphans’ home! Ellie Ham- 
mond stole from me not only my gallant 
lover, but fifteen years of happiness. It 
was because of her that I was a desiecated 
old maid when Doctor Jennings, who was 
twice my age, and had been married and 
reared a family, sought me out! Yes, she 
is to blame—-and T have not forgiven her! 
Brian Kent, loved me?’, 

“SOF course he 
cher.. ‘If it ‘hadn't. been for that—that 
cfeam-pufl—every thing would have been 
lovely! And if yom want to defeat hér 
the. presidency of that board— —why, 
But in my opinion that’s no, 
punishment at all! ‘The good old rack. 
and thumb-screws and the boiled-in-oil’ pro- 
cess, appeal to my imagination ! 

» Von blood-thirsty little*creature !’ she 
Jauzhéd, 
_ Still, L,see I have an, 


ally?” 3 
fA ren’ t. you. hte! I answered. 


‘And 


Jeveccccsee 


loved- you!’ I assured ° 


‘T might have known—with hair’ 9 
! how ¢ much 


Woman’s World 


now to get down to ways and means. 
Fortunately you don’t need any instruc- 
tions on the art of dressing. Your clothes 
are lovely—so appropriate and in such 
good taste !’ 

“*Thank you so much!’ 
sparkled with pleasure. 

““But if you were not quite so thin— 
if you had a little more weight—you'd be 
—well—more impressive in appearance. 
And one is seen before one is heard, you 
know ?’ 

“Oh, yes. I’m thin and scrawny,’ she 
agreed, batting her eyes. ‘But what can 
I do about it?” 

«Are you well, Mrs. Jennings? Do you 
feel perfectly splendid all of the time” 

“‘Why—no. I have a little stomach 
trouble ; nothing serious, I’m sure.’ 

“Stomach trouble!’ I shouted gleefully. 
‘That's good !’ 

“‘Good?’ She stared at me in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, good, because I’ll send you to 
the most wonderful stomach specialist in 
the world—beuuty specialists, I call them, 
and what they’ve done for others they 
ean do for you!’ 

““That sounds promising,’ she remarked. 
‘Ten or fifteen pounds of well-distributed 
adipose tissue would improve my looks.’ 

“Yes, it would, and another thing— 
your voice doesn’t carry well—I doubt if 
you could be heard distinetly in a large 
room such as an auditorium. And what 
you have to say is so well worth hearing, 
Mrs. Jennings. But the Patrick Menry 
School of Expression ean develop your 
voice and bring out the musical quality 
of it?” 

“Flow did she take that?” asked Larry. 
: “Like a ‘good-sport! I gave her the ad- 
dresses, told her I’d work on her case, and 


She positively 


»she went off smiling. 


“How did she resnond to the treatment? 
‘When do she and Ellie put on the gloves?” 


ATSY’S. eyes burned. Her voice was 

vibrant. She was the most intensely 
alive person Larry Fenwick had ever seen. 
“Tonight! At the Virst Presbyterian 
Church,” she toid him. 
» “Tonight! Oh, I say now, Patsy, can’t 
yon let me in on: this? IN sweep out 
the church, I’ll pass the hat, I'—” 
_ “If yeu really want to. But I haven't 
finished telling you. I worked hard on 
this case. I was as steadfastly minded as 
Ruth in following Naomi. Whither Ellie, 
Mrs, Roger Mowbray, went I went also— 
to teas, luncheons, bridges, and ma-jong 
parties. I even attended a charity fete 
given in her charming gardens. I stuck 
round and listened to her line, and this 
is what I heard. Bunched, it sounds crude, 
but sifted over half dozen drawing rooms 
it was quite’ effective. She received the 


- fulsome flattery usually accorded a beau- 


tiful and prominent woman. In-reply to 
an effusion.on her hospitalitvy—this was at 


_the garden party—she cooed : 


‘Really, my-dear,-I_-can ‘claim: little 
credit for what you ‘so kindly caH my 
hospitality... It is-an integral. part-of my 
nature. As the daughter of a southern 


- judge I- dispensed hospitality- from - my 


father’s mansion all during my-~ girlhood 
days, and. since quite continuously © from 


_my own home’. - t 


“As comment. ‘on her efficient: Zan 
brought forth, ‘My life has largely been 
spent in service. -My.-long and intimate 
friendship with the late, Mrs. Leeds, when © ° 
‘she was the wife of Governor Leeds,: was -* 
the outgrowth of a. little service I ren-. 
dered her while we were stopping at the — 
same hotel. Really, my highest ambition ~ 
is to be of service!” 

“Tt was common knowledge that Mrs. 
Mowbray was to succeed Mrs. Egleston as 
president of the board, at least that she 
was the only candidate, and the subject 
often came up. This is the way Ellie 
would reply: 

“‘F have a sincere and burning desire, 
to further the worthy work in which you 
all are engaged and should I be so for- 
tunate as to be elected to this high posi- 
tion, I'll devote all of my talents and en- 
ergy to this worthy work. My dear 
friend, Mrs. Leeds, wife of former Gover- 
nor Leeds, was most active in child wel- 
fare work. as were also many of my friends 
in the East.’ 

“That's about all she said; but she 
reiterated it dozens of times, ahvays 
stressing her friendship...with the dear, 
departed Mrs. Leeds, wife of. former Govy- 
ernor ‘Leeds, and with vague but prominent © : 


- people in the East; and also the fact that 


she was the daughter of a judge and came 


‘from a southern mansion. . 


-“Well, I turned ;this information oye: 
to Mrs. Jennings and she turned it over 
to ‘her sister-in-law, Mrs. Egleston. and. 
Mrs. Egleston in turn’ gave it to the in-. 
vestigating committee. We'll get the Prin 
turns this eventing. 

“AWA T learnéd all about this hora 
moneys they! haves-Oh, boys. 
(Continued on page 2) 8) * 
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Tomato Soup! 


ie x ) 

Campbell's! The tomato ve Qi <—__ . é Tomatoes ripe to the very heart. 
that gives a glow to the whole meal! e iliac Bed: eon, lich " 
The tomato soup that appetizes and e eo) fa 1 : * Ne Bee Wt 
invigorates! The tomato soup with ay am t Hf ie = pion the richest juice 
for OSS eet { G and the most luscious tomato meat. 

o f Strained to a smooth puree. 


Blended with fresh country butter. 
Seasoned with the French delicacy 
of the famous Campbell’s chefs. 


Serve it piping hot this very C eo hy, Y od 
night. Lift it to your lips and taste spy : SD 
its pure tomato richness. Then CONDENSED : 
you will understand its astonishing ~ 
popularity. Then you will know 
why this is America’s favorite soup. 


No wonder you'll like it so much! 
And it makes the finest Cream of 
Tomato you ever tasted. 


lange 


SOUP, 


e 
eat CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 1 


CAMDEN, N, J., U.S-A- 


With this big spoon I'll show you soon 
An appetite that’s bigger! 

Put Campbell’s there and you'll declare 
You never saw such vigor! 


e 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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Woman’s World 


Bringing the Sideboard Up to Date 


Simplici 


Is the Great Desideratum and Console Sets in Uarious 


Styles Displace the Former Lavish Display of Plate. An Article | 
By AMELIA LEAVITT HILL 


ITIT the inerease of sim- 
plicity. in liome furnish- 
ings now prevalent, there 
has eome increased sim- 
plicity in the arrange- 
: ment of the diningroom 
—a fact which proves a boon to the 
woman who, whether from limited 
means or from only occasional con- 
tact with the shops, has heretofore 
been unable to feel that this part of 
her home was always certain to con- 
form to the latest dictates of the 
interior decorator. When the side- 
board loaded with silver was an 
essential, those of us who had not 
sufficient plate to make’ an imposing 
display hesitated to adorn our buffets 
sparsely or to purchase imitations for ° 
the purpose of eking out our store; 
while even a woman who boasted an ample supply of 
silver found, to her regret, that this only meant an 
additional fashion to follow, and that the variations 
in design and decoration decreed by the silversmiths 
were apt to render a display of plate which was 
reckoned supremely artistic in one year painfully out 
of date the second. But now, that simplicity is the 
mode, not only is there less to become passé, but our 
few ornaments may be replaced or added to at no 
great cost; and thus it is possible to have our dining- 
rooms modern, artistic, and inexpensive as well. 

This result has been attained in the dining room 
largely through the immense vogue of the “console 
set” which obviates the necessity, or the temptation, 
of piling the sideboard high with glass, silver or 
brie-a-brae. Such collections, of however handsome 
pieces they may be composed, are apt to be incon- 
gruous in the mass. The new console sets are made 
in such a variety of materials, styles and colors that 
they may be had to suit any taste, and consist, for 
the most part, of 2 bowl for flowers or fruit flanked 
by a tall eandlestick on either hand. The woman 
who wants “something different,’ however, can vary 
this arrangement, using the console sect as a oasis, 
but altering it to suit her own good tasts, 


TRST of all, what materials for these acts are nost 

in vogue today? We have had them of every sort, 
from glass to metal and from gilded composition to 
mahogany finished wood. We find, however, that the 
glass or china sets are driving the others to the wall. 
Nor is this preference on the part of the practical 
American housewife to be wondered at. The wood 
or composition set may be pretty and graceful, but 
its very material renders it unsuited to the purpese 
to which it is to be put. Fresh flowers, of course, 
cannot be placed in a wood or composition bowl, be- 
eause of the water which they require. Fruit, most 
appropriate to the diningroom, is almost as bad, since 
the smallest spot of dampness or decay will mark 
the polished wood or plaster bowl irretrievably. 
Candles too, if they are to serve as more than mere 
ornaments—and it is well to have candlesticks which 
ean be used on the table if desired—are apt to drip 
in a way disastrous to wood or plaster. LEither china 
or glass—in short, some washable material—is there- 
fore best suited to uso in the diningroom. 


Console set of jade green opaque 


glass—copy of Corinthian model 


Candlesticks and bowl of erystal glass with mahogany pedestal 
in the approved “V" style of arrangement 


A fruit bowl is a very natural centerpiece for such 
a grouping, and serves a double purpose of beauty 
and utility. These are often capacious in size and 
stand directly on the sideboard, but are often in the 
form of compotes, lifted high upon a slender leg. 
Others, rather flat in outline, are supplied with a 
small separate pedestal or stand, which until recently 
was always black, but which has lately made its 
appearance in white as well. All lands and periods 
have been searched by the manufacturers for designs 
which will please the eye, and one particularly de- 
lightful bowl—which has, by the way, twisted candle- 
sticks to match—is a copy of an alabaster one found 
at Corinth—a heritage of classic times. Just because 
of this wide range of choice, too, the woman who is 
the possessor of a fine bowl of any sort may utilize 
it as a centerpiece for her sideboard, provided only 
that harmonizing pieces can be arranged to combine 
with it, and that restraint be used, if heavy pieces 
are employed, lest the effect be too monumental. 


The ornaments we choose must be similar, and 
either higher or lower than the bowl in question. In 
one case the decoration takes the form of a V, a tall 
candlestick, we may say, at either end, descending 
to a lower central point formed by the bowl. Con- 
versely, the effect may be what is known as an “in- 
verted V’—low ornaments at either end rising to a 
tall bowl between them. Of course the effect must 
be considered. with all its factors taken into account, 
in order to visualize its appearance when completed. 
If the candlesticks are dow, the arrangement from 
them to a high central compete may appear to be an 
inverted V until the candles are in place, when the 
effect will be just the reverse because of the added 
height so supplied. A high cluster of flowers in a 
low flat bowl will in the same way produce an en- 
tirely different effect from that produced by the bowl 
without them. 

The two candlesticks are perhaps the best and 
simplest way of completing the grouping, and they 
have, as has been said, a practical value as well. 
3ut if a change be desired, a candy jar may be used 
at either end, or even a slender vase holding a flower 
or two. For the centerpiece a sandwich plate may 
be employed, if it be but high enough; a salad howl, 


O* EITHER side of this bowl, what shall we use? 


one of the two-tier dishes used to ac- 
commodate cheese and crackers, or 
even a majolica bust. The central ar- 
ticle must, however, be of sufficient 
weight and dignity to give strength 
to the whole arrangement; if it be 
insignificant, the. grouping will be 
finnicky and weak. In short, this most 
important central article is the key to 
the whole arrangement. 

The base on which the grouping is 
to be made is also of importance, and 
here we have a real embarrassment of 
riches. Many small mats are no longer 
in use, one long runner being “the 
thing,” and this may run just the 
length of the sideboard or hang a few 
inches over the ends, either length 
being perfectly correct. The finest 
linen adorned with inserts of delicate 
lace may be used to make a searf of this kind; simpler 
filet Jace or hand embroidery is also good; but perhaps 
the very latest novelty is the runner of heavy linen 
or cotton material in a color harmonizing or contrast- 
ing strikingly with the prevailing hue of the room. 
A New York decorator recently designed a very de- 
lightful sideboard scarf of pale gray cotton ratine, 
such as is used for women’s summer dresses, which 
was banded on either end with a three-inch band of 
orange flowered cretonne. A recent exhibition in New 
York of model table services displayed, too, some 
very curious and pretty runners, which would have 
been exceedingly well suited to sideboard use. These 
were of natural-colored linen, very coarse and fin- 
ished with a fringe, the diagonal corners of which 
were embroidered in cross-stitch with the design 
of a tiny evergreen tree, in the natural tints. Of 
the sets here pictured, the Corinthian model before 
mentioned, of jade green opaque glass, is standing 
upon a runner of the coarsest dull blue linen, edged 
with a silk and cotton fringe of the same color. 
These heavy runners of simple material are now very 
high in favor. : 


HE expanse of wall over the sideboard also pre- 

sents a problem, and this may be solved in a 
variety of ways. Of course the most obvious way of 
breaking the monotony of such a long expanse of wall 
is by means of a picture, but for this particular spot 
‘just a picture” of any sort cannot be used if it is 
to accord with modern taste. The picture chosen for 
this position today must be appropriate in subject, 
and one of the fine color prints which are now pro- 
curable, so carefully made and so rich in tone that 
they are not at all suggestive of their ancestors, the 
old fashioned glaring lithographs, is just what. is 
best suited for this use. The long narrow mirror, 
too, hung directly over the sideboard, is a priceless 
asset in the room inclined to gloom. Newer than 
either picture or mirror, and very gay in effect, is the 
hanging textile, which may be a bit of velvet, silk or 
even of cretonne, either bound with a guimp or finished 
with a plain border. The pattern should be a little 
involved, rich and inclined to dark and shadowy tones. 
Such a mass of color, whether in cotton, silk or vel- 
vet, swung above the sideboard will produce a novel ‘ 
and charming effect, 


Jade green opaque glass boul with cpaque white glass for stand and jars 


: 
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cA Typical 
Gordon-Van Tine 


Home 


Plan No. 603 —Two-Story 
Colonial with 6 Rooms, 
Bath and Sun Porch 


A charming example of the Old Dutch 
Colonial architecture, with gambrel roof. 
Note the pleasing entrance, opening into 
hall, which gives access to all first-floor 
rooms. Large, commodious living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, with built-in pantry cases; 
bath; linen closets; three bedrooms; sun- 
porch. Roomy closets; many built-in conven- 
lences. Highest quality materials through- 
out. Truly a home toenjoy and be proud of! 


Materials f thi 
Home os Specified ip $ 195 § 
200,000 
Pleased Customers 


“Above our expectations. Saved several 
hundred _ dollars.",—D. R. Lewis, Mo. 
“Everything as specified—saved $2,000.”’ 
—H.S. Whidden, Mich. ‘‘Am very pleased. 
Everything Class A.’’—S. E. Adcock, Ill. 
“Delighted. Figure we saved $800.’’—E. J. 
Flanagan, III. 

Thousands of similar letters in our files 
prove thesavings and satisfaction of buying 
from Gordon-Van Tine. 


Distinctive homes you can buy direct 
from mull at savings of $200 to$2000 


= 
a 
present 
ea 
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Home No. 529-6 Rooms=Materials Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish highest grade materials 
Gir \airserchrasent shipped direct to you from our forest mills, at prices that save you from 


every type, bungalows, cottages; te, $200 to $2000 on your home. Modern, distinctive designs drawn by skilled 
moderately priced. architects. Complete plans free. Very latest convenience features to save 

» steps and simplify housework. Homes planned for beauty, convenience and 
utmost comfort. Practical, substantial, modern homes, that you can buy 


at wholesale prices. 


: Speed ‘ . 
ol Framing Lumber peeeyn, Highest Quality 
. ’ Safe, Economical : 

Cie aiaveKn damiciicads oat and, ritted at Mill Building Material Guaranteed 

Wherever a Gordon- We saw, cut and fit all parts possible By furnishing heavy joists, We furnish very finest materials 
Van Tine Home is built by machinery. This is not only more timbers, sheathing, and other obtainable, backed by our guarantee 
it is the outstanding home of the com- accurate, but saves expensive hand- lumber already framed, carpen- of “‘Satisfaction or Money Back.”’ 
munity—admired for its beauty in sawing when you build—cuts labor ters start in the middle of the For one guaranteed price, we ship 
both exterior and interior. costs as much as 30%. It also saves job. No mistakes—no delays. all lumber, lath, shingles, doors, 


18% lumber waste. Parts come marked Our price is guaranteed, and windows, trim, stairwork, hard- 
same as blue-print plan. Construction because of ourlarge volume, the ware, paint, tinwork, nails, varnish 
is strong, accurate and unbelievably use of standardized parts, and and enamels. We guarantee there 


fast. The homes are permanent, year- operating on one small profit, will be no extras. We do not ship 
round houses. They conform to all city Gordon-Van Tine prices are cement, lime, brick or plaster. These 
building codes. actually wholesale. you buy locally. 


We Will Figure Your Lumber Bills Free! “Gordon-Van Tine Homes” 


This fascinating book shows 200 photos, floor plans, speci- 


Home No. 579—5 Rooms=Materials fications and descriptions of modern-type homes of 3 to 10 


see You can buy lumber, millwork, building material wantinour catalogs. Butif youdon’t, or havesome special rooms. Bungalows, Colonial, farm and city homes. It also 
In addition tothe wets and accessories-in any quantity at wholesale. We carry —_ job of building, repairing or remodeling, tellus yourneeds _ lists heating plants, plumbing, light fixtures and other ac- 
bie oy Shot doe Aisa et ewetakcatis ae Lataget and cg epinpiete stocks i uri comets eh ee us ous ee bills. Mike yeeros (= a oS ey oink color Seb nee — practical 
"i ou will proba nd the home or other building you —_— send you estimate showing our lowest freight-paid prices. cok of small homes ever published. Write for it. 
mer Cottages of 3 to 5 rooms. P “/ Ye 
Many Built-In Our 20-Year Guarantee || Catages, $87 Up Building Material Book.of Farm 
. wm ‘hee tet ae Material comes ready~ Catalo Buildi 
Convenience Features _ jj , Weare thegmly concerngiv- |} cut. Easy to put up. g ULGEge 
E -l ee Satha ht if (aoe tant se buneed by olit-res Build it yourself. j/ “Everything for building, Shows 654 sizes and kinds 
mem W,bopuar, with the pus Le sources of over $1,000,000.00. Save money. 4 repairing and remodeling at of barns, hog and poultry 
are the step-saving and labor-lightening ; : Ye wholesale prices. 5,000 houses, granaries, implement 
features,suchas built-in kitchen cabinets Four Big Mills 4 building material bargains. sheds, etc. 
and pantry cases, linen closets and towel Davenport, Iowa; St. Louis, 
cabinets, medicine cabinets and buffets. Mois: aa ee Spec Send for . . ! 
In many homes are open fireplaces, a Rantest you. : Garage Mail Th 1S Coupon e 
French doors and windows to add beauty. —— Booklet 


e Gordon-Van Tine Company 
& 4 nr a al = © 466 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 
BS f @ I am interested and expect to 
BE LT LA ESS STS SRM CET wee 


Kitchen Cases 


Panes OS a \ “ ESTABLISHED i865 . fab es OG Bc Meee co eee) PROD aI 2. ny 
ase has large a SEIN Na ° ° Send me proper catalog. 
cupboard, | Mii Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back q 
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works top tote 466 Case Street Davenport, lowa 
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Growing Children Need 
this rich breakfast 


QUICK QUAKER-Savory, flavory, delicious 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes! 


ERE is the “oats and milk” breakfast 

authoritiessaynogrowing child should 
be denied—cooked, ready and served as 
quickly as plain toast. 


Because of lack of time, many mothers were 
serving oats too seldom. So Quaker Oats ex- 
perts perfected Quick Quaker, a new kind of 
Quaker Oats. 


As an emergency food, no other breakfast 
surpasses. Asan early morning enticement, 
none compares. Rich, full flavored and enticing, it tempts the 
most indifferent appetite. 


All the fine Quaker flavor is retained, all the luscious smooth- 
ness. The grains are cut before flaking and rolled very thin. 
They cook faster. That’s the only difference. 


Order Quick Quaker today—you will be delighted. 


Remember, your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats— 
the kind you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 


Medium: 114 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 


always known 


H Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Woman's World 


Patricia O’Ferrall | 


(Continued from page 18) 


Six of our 


they’re a plutocratic bunch! 
wealthiest churches and endowments and 


everything! I visited the orphans’ home 
and found out a lot more! And then 
Mrs. Jennings and I figured out a scheme, 
a continuation plan; but you'll hear her 
tell about it tonight! 

“Oh, I almost forgot to tell you, Ellie’s 
second husband left her and it was later, 
sometime later that she met and married 
Mr. Mowbray. And he has disappeared. 


T seven-thirty that evening, according 

to custom, the Board of Directors of the 
Protestant Church Association’s Home for 
Children, the pastors of the six churches, 
the elders and their families, and other 
interested persons met in one of the Sun- 
day School rooms, really to examine the 
candidate, although they didn’t put it 
just that way. The annual conclave of 
the church bodies where the elections 
would take place was to follow this meet- 
ing in the auditorium at eight fifteen. 

Patsy and Larry Fenwick arrived early. 
Patsy scribbled, “The chairman is reading 
the report of the investigation committee 
and here is a copy of it.”” This she handed 
to Larry, who opened it eagerly and read: 

‘Mrs. Roger Mowbray, as Ella Ham- 
mond, was born and reared in Willow- 
ville, a mean little town in southern IIli- 
nois, a town in which there was neither 
paving nor plumbing, though both came 
later, along with electric lights and an 
interurban railway. 

“Location is a matter of perspective. 
To the Californian Illinois is Mast; to the 
New Yorker it is West. No doubt Mrs. 
Mowbray has the Californian’s point of 
view; for it is a matter of fact that she 
has never resided or even journeyed east 
of Chicago. 

“Home is home, and loyalty to one’s 
birthplace is an admirable characteristic. 
It is doubtful if to anyone but Mrs. Mow- 
bray the rambling frame house by the 
tracks, a railway men’s eating house, ever 
appeared as a mansion. 

“But the hospitality dispensed there was 
real indeed. Mrs. Eammond, the mother 
of Mrs. Mowbray, was reputed to be a 
good cook, and her fair daughter served 
at table, a duty consisting largely of fill- 
ing and refilling coffee cups as the hand- 
pass, boarders-reach system was in effect. 

“Judge Hammond contributed nothing 
but his genial presence to the maintenance 


of this establishment. Ile was not a judge: 


in the usual acceptation—not having 
studied law or practiced it or graced a 
judicial bench, other than the one outside 
of his home; but nevertheless he was 
known in Willowville as ‘Judge Ham- 
mond.’ 


2-25+350. Worked in white satin stitch 
and white eyelets. One pair pillowslips on 
42-inch tubing with edges hemstitched, floss 
ee directions for crochet and embroidery 


2-25-351. Butterflies and flowers are. rose, 
blue, orchid, green and black Ome aair 
42-inch pillowslips with pink ‘ano of fest 
colored material hemstitehed im olace, front 


Chicago 


The Newest Ideas in Pillowslips 


"Tt was in the capacity of a chamber- 
maid in Chicago’s finest hostelry that 
Mrs. Mowbray, who was then Mrs, Nel- 
son, so efficiently assisted the Governor's 
wife in dressing that she obtained a po- 
sition of personal maid, a position she 
held capably for five years.” 

There was more to the report, but a 
slight, lateral movement of Patsy’s elbow 
caused Larry to look up and his glance 
to follow hers to a large plump woman 
with soft light hair and a marvelous skin. 
It was Mrs. Mowbray, of course! She 
leaned a trifle forward and her idle glance 
rested on Mrs. Jennings. She started; 
then on her mobile countenance Larry saw 
surprise make way for recognition and 
recognition widen to include smug satis- 
dt A satisfaction that was short- 

ved. 

The chairman, having finished reading 
the report, stepped back and seated him- 
self beside Mrs. Mowbray, said a few 
words in an undertone; then placed the 
typewritten sheets in her hand. 

“She’s asking her to withdraw from 
the candidacy,” Patsy wrote on the fly-leaf 
of a hymn book, and passed it to Larry. 
He glanced at it, nodded; then gave Mrs. 
Mowbray his undivided attention. He 
didn’t want to miss anything. 


Cae. she glanced down at the pa- 
per and as she read the first few lines 
the satisfaction on her face ceded to alarm 
and she shrank back in her seat as though 
to ward off a physical blow. Slowly the 
blood drained from h face, leaving it 
a ghastly white with a fixed spot of crim- 
son iu each cheek. Patsy, watching her, 
thought that after all this punishment 
might more nearly approach adequacy than 
she had imagined. And she was glad! 
Glad! But only for a moment; then she 
realized that something more potent, more 
dependable than luck had carried Ellie 
Hammond from a railway men’s eating 
house in a mean little town to a position 
of social prominence in a great city. Re- 
gaining her composure, Mrs. Mowbray, 
without reading through even the first 
page, folded the manuscript and got, to 
her feet. 

“I’m simply covered with confusion !” 
she stated in a charming drawl. ‘For 
months I’ve anticipated the hour when 
this great honor, the honor of being made 
president of the board of directors, would 
be conferred upon me; but now—” With 


the naive hesitancy of an enchanting 
school girl she paused and gazed at the 
ministers and the elders, at their wives 
and daughters, with flattering deference in 
her pansy eyes and a winning smile on 
“But now,” she repeated, “I - 
(Continued on page 44) 


her lips. 


and back $1.75. Floss and embroidery di- 
rections included. 

2-25-352. A two-inch hem is turned on 
the right side and held in 
line of yellow running stitches alternated 
with French knots. Lazy-daisy flowers are in 
shaded yellow, stems gray outline and leaves 
gray lazy-daisy with a black stitch down 


each. leaf. $1.25 with floss. 
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This Big Catalogue is Your 
Opportunity For Saving 


OU should have this book in 
your home. You should know 
the right price to pay. 

You, too, can save money on 
everything you buy. 

And what an opportunity for 
saving this book brings to you! 
In appearance it isa book. Actu- 
ally, it is oneof the largest general 
stores in the world brought right 
to your door. Thus you have be- 
fore you the most complete assort- 
ment of goods and can select 
exactly what you want. 


How the Lowest Prices are 
Made for You 


Our goods are bought for spot 
cash. Cash always buys cheapest. 
They are bought in the largest 
quantities—taking even the 
whole output of a factory. Our 
buyers search the markets of the 
world for you. East, West, South, 
they go—to Europe, wherever 
there is a possibility of buying 


Montgome 


standard reliable merchandise, at 
lower than market prices. 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of 
merchandise has been bought for 
this book. Bought in quantities 
that compel low prices. Bought 
so that whatever you need, the 
merchandise is ready for imme- 
diate shipment to you. 


**Ward Quality” Means 
Reliable Goods Only 


But in our world wide search 
for bargains, we nevei lose sight 
of Quality. We do not believe 
you want “‘cheap”’ goods. We do 
believe you want good goods, 
sold cheaply. 

At Ward’s we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. We 
will not deal in ‘‘cheap”’ goods 
that are not worth the price you 
pay. We will not cut service- 
ability to make a lower price. 
Your satisfaction with every- 
thing you buy, we place first. 
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Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman’s needs are nearly 
all supplied in this Catalogue. 
The most beautiful fashions for 
Spring and Summer, dresses, hats, 
coats, everything in wearing ap- 
parel in the best style for the 
school or college girl, the young 
woman or the matron, has been 
selected in New York <by our 
fashion experts. _N 


Every Man’s wants are sup- 
plied. Almost everything a man 
or boy wears or uses around the 
home or farm, at prices that 
mean a big saving. 


For the Home, there is every 
new thing, from household in- 
venticn: :. DSatterns 
in rug: a:c -urtains the best de 
signs in turmiture Everything 
that goes tc make a home more 
delightful and more convenient 
is offered at a saving. 


che “Pwvest 


Ward &Co._ 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago. __ Kansas City 


. St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Ft. Worth 


PPPOE RESETS OO ETEE SESE E SESS ESSE EESSEO SSO SESOESESENHS O4O8 


are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


When your order comes 
to Ward’s it is appre- 
ciated. Itis given care- 
ful attention immedi- 
ately. Most of the 
erders are actually 
shipped within 24 
hours. 


Filling in this Coupon 
Brings the Catalogue Free 
We want you to become acquainted with 
Ward’s. We offer you this catalogue to get 
acquainted with you. Write for your copy. 
It costs you nothing to find out for yourself 


the saving, the satisfaction Montgomery 
Ward & Co. offers you. 


POO SOSOESESE SESE SEES ESESESSOOSEOSSOSEOESEEEESEESOESSSEOSEEEGEE 


le MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept.99-H 


Chicag¢ Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore Odakiand, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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Craftsmanship in the Home 


A Veteran Housekeeper Brings to the Young Bride Many Dos and Some Don ’ts— 
All of Which Mean a Saving of Time, Labor and Money 
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THE PANTRY AND THE REFRIGERATOR WW 
| | i 
The Second of a Series of Practical Articles to Appear Each Month in Woman’s World Wy 
4 : 
i) 
By LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE. .- Mi 
y, wy 
My 
EEP the pantry exclus- window set the air closet out of it so its contents Keep salt mackerel or smoked fish in the cellar wn 
ively for foods and food — ean be easily reached when the lower sash is opened. store room. If the mackerel is purchased by the kit, Wy 
t supplies. Soaps and ‘The closet is just an oblong box the width of the keep the cover on, and be sure the fish is below the WW 
\s) cleaning stuffs are so strong- window made of galvanized tin with air holes, or of — brine. When throwing out the brine after the fish NN 
Sy scented that they are apt to fine, strong wire in a metal frame, The top can is used be careful where it goes, for it will kill any MAA) 
affect butter, milk and meat. lift on hinges, or the side may have a sliding door. vegetation, roots and all, even Jarge shrubs and small ee 
They should have a place of | Food keeps well in it, but will freeze in very cold trees. his is also true of the salt water from the EJ 


SS 


+S 


their own, preferably in the weather. Bacon, ham and dried beef, smoked or ice-cream freezer. 


laundry. salt fish, or cheese can be kept in it, thus keeping . Boi Wy 

ven if only 2 closet, the the pantry free from odors. Strong cheese covered HEN buying a refrigerator, unless lack of space WW! 

pantry should de on the with glass can go in the safe. The meats should be makes a small size imperative, get one with not MM 

shady side of the house and wrapped in waxed paper because of the dust. Cooked less than 100 pound ice capacity, Even then it is wn 

also well ventilated, with a  ¢auliflower, brussels sprouts, cabbage, pineapple or usually impossible: to get really 100 pounds in the MN 

double-hung window when possible, although a side- other strong-odored eatable, is better in the out- ice chamber, Have the ice chamber packed close, iN) 
sliding window running on cleats serves very well. door closet. keep it as near that condition as possible, and do not Ny 
The window should be opposite the door, cross ven- Unopened canned goods require no especial care put anything m except ice. Keep out of that com- 4 
tilation giving coolness and air-circulation. Sereen  exeept to be dusted, and to be kept away from the partment, locking its door to prevent ice chipping (YN 
door and window with wire gauze which excludes . for drinks, or the insertion of dishes for hasty cool- wy 
mice as well as insects. Incidentally every living pest : SS> ing. Then the refrigerator will really chill what Wt 
that has a mouth will endeavor to invade the pantry, is put inv the other compartments. Put the small My) 
and can only be defeated by watehful cleanliness. pieces of ice removed to admit the solid block, in an Wy 
Shelves should run around three sides of the The New ice cooler or large stone crock. ‘This will furnish all = 


pantry, one side being fitted with doors, either the ice needed for family refreshment. For ice 


opening sidewise or else dropping downward, and Craftsmanship in the Telome ack oe ; special Pupply of broken ice, and break 
closing with a button and cateh. On the other two | stl ner for the freezer, but keep out of the ice 


= 
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N 
' 
: ; ae eee . Ts . hamber. \] 
sides have the lowest shelf wider than the others, A Series by Lilian Dynevor Rice a 7 : Wy 
and far enough above the floor so barrels and boxes, Y 4 The refrigerator or ice box should be well washed mW 
raised on slat racks, can be set beneath. These racks Keep This for Your Files ae a week, shelves and pipes removed, and a long- Wy 
—just four laths tacked in a square—permit the air Manche The! ssn randled wire brush dipped in boiling soda water WM 
to pass beneath, and keep the conteuts of barrel or : econ asian run through all drains and openings, then scald wt 
box from rotting or molding. April— Bedrooms and Sleep- with clear hot water, giving the ice pan a good NM 
On the fourth side, the one with thaswindow, eet ing Porches scald also, and leave all doors open for ten or fifteen wy 
the refrigerator, and if there is room, put a porce- May—The Bathroom Spotless minutes to dry and air. ’ M 
Wipe off every receptacle with a clean wet cloth MW) 


lain-topped table under the window for making 


June—The Medicine Closet ae Pied : A F ‘ 
pastry, cake, bread, salads, ete., out of the warm before putting it back in the refrigerator, and 


July—The Living Room and every morning wash off the milk containers, paying 
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kitchen. It is comfortable too for preparing vege- Dining Room anal , 
tables. The table that ig fitted With a flour bin, xo hee wes” o Rash ssngaia pipes = to the tops. Examine all corners wy 
and closets for pastry utensils is very convenient. 8 g : f oh: ace el and edges of the shelves to be 40y 
Sjiace should be made for the wire safe, standing September—The Cellar and Sure Hole oe € of food has lodged there. A VM 
or hung on the wall, in which to keep foods not re- Furnace ee i parsley or celery can make itself very Wy 
quiring chilling. Wire dish covers of graduated October—The Store Room and Closets rte hy en : . ‘ Wy 
sizes are useful to eover food being cooled on the November—The Playroom and Nursery the eet hae me an re a ane Scie and my 
shelves. These should be scalded after each using. December—Fancywork Aids to ie futdebblen® Tal tie aebAthee ona the it 
HU plaster of the pantry showld be free from — ee eo 5 Rag ore tice its eRe! nee Mh 
éracks, and have several coats of washable paint. E flooring, a piece of wire gauze covering fae oe Wy 
If the walls are ceiled and not plastered they should sunlight, and heat of-the-kitchen, Jellies, preserves opening so no insect can crawl a TH wane See, wy 
be hard-washed every six months. The floor, like and pickles in, quantity should be kept in the cellar. houses the refrigerator drain pipe is connected with vy 
that of the kitehen, should be stained and oiled w hen The small amount, ready to hand in the’ pantry, a pipe leading into the cellar sink, requiring almost AI 
it cannot be tiled or covered with cemented-on lines= Frust Be wiped free from stickiness with a damp — daily scalding of both pipes, but although the wiiete NN 
oleum, wnd a washable mat-put in front of the table. cloth every now and then, wrapped in paper, and ‘pan is a little troublesome it is far more hygienic. Wy 
Pantry shelves should be painted and repainted. kept in a dark dry corner, or in a pasteboard box Every morning look over the food in the refrig- = 
Dainty housekeepers tack along the shelf-edges stripS with a lid. The corrugated boxes in which large erator and throw away. wilted parsley, cold  vege- Wy 
of witshable material simply embroiderd with a 1un-}-, quantities of canned goods are packed are fine when tables that are past utilizing, little leavings of sauces vy 
fing: pattern. in blue. or other color, putting on fresh empty for jelly and preserve containers. Light and preserves that are beginning to mold. Then Wy 
igre aaa si sane eb a oe will surely make the glass sweat even when para- the ice box will) never have a close, disagreeable AN 

ook neat and: can be butned as soon as dusty. ffin is used. atmosphere. ~~ = : 

Y Keep the unopened package groceries in the closet Honey, syrup, molasses, ete., should be kept in Do not try to €¢onomize on ice by wrapping it in iy 
"i made by closing in the shelves. with doors. Opened the safe with a saucer under‘each, and that and newspaper or old blanket. It is the melting of the Ww 
Wy ceredls should be in tin or-pottery. containers with the container well washed off every time the sticky ice that cools the refrigerator, and anything that re- Wt 
MA close-fitting tops. Some shortenings, coffee and — sweetness is used. -. tards the melting prevents the chilling. The real Ny 
) other goods come -in quite large” tins that are eX- Potatoes in bulk belong in the cellar, but loosely way to save ice is to keep all doors of the refrig- wy 
(K) cellent for this purpose after their original contents woven splint baskets can hold the immediate supply erator elosed as much as possible, especially the vy 
W\ have been used up. The cardboard containers them- in the pantry. Half barrels of potatoes or apples one to the ice chamber, and not to set any food in AM 
My selves, provided they are not broken ‘and the covers — will keep well stood on the racks previously de- - the other compartments while it is warm. NY 
Wi fit. close, will repel insects but shot mice. Keep scribed. Onions away from heat have little if any Porous pottery crocks or jars, with covers, stood in Wy 
S sugar and flour in earthenware gontainers, not nee- — odor so a stall supply can be kept on hand. Some a pan of water where the breeze blows across them, 
A cessarily in the closet, but in a dry, warm place, the housewives follow the foreign custom of hanging ‘will keep butter, milk and small quantities of food = 
MA - wall toward the kitchen is good; and be sure to wipe onions and lemons in crocheted: twined bags from quite cold as long as the water in which they stand yy 
Wy up every sole purticle. a will een for spies see seine near the window. «The crocheting must is ar, My 

sugar, and roaches are eager for anything eatable. e as loose as netting. Tf fish is to be kept over night in efriger 4 
Mi Pies, cake and bread should go into the safe. They Salad oil, and all shortening belong in the refrig- wrap it in waxed paper Patunities me cok acne AN 
AAP may dry out a little but -at least they will not be erator, but not in the ice chamber. Lettuce, celery, nor poultry in the ice compartment. It injures both wy 
NN clammy or mold. Eggs are better kept in the safe radishes, cucumbers, ete., if well washed and ice and food. Remove all paper wrappings from the Mi 
Wy} exeept in very hot weather when they should be in wrapped in a napkin wet from time to time, will store, but paraffined or wax paper imparts no flavor. wy 
AAA the refrigerator. keep crisp in cold weather in the air-closet. Salad If, contrary to usual rule, it is necessary to set a Wy 
AAA A fresh-air closet, also called a window refrigera- stuffs should never come in direct contact with ice, food container directly on the ice, it can be pre- my 
WW] tor, and sometimes a food cage, is useful, and easily nor should they come near butter, milk or cheese as vented from slipping by putting under it a rubber iy 
Wy) made at home, although it can be bought for two they will injure the flavor, and in turn be injured ring, such as is used for preserve jars. Even if the M4 
i) dollars or less. If there is a double-hung pantry themselves, ice has a slight slant, the dish will remain firm. yy 
Vy) = ‘AAI 
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Mail 
Coupon for 
Oar | 
50° Anniversary 
Catalog 


APPIER HOMES 
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of SERVICE to AMERICAN HOMES 


Millions upon millions of happy homes, comfortable, inviting, cozy—fathers, 
mothers, sons and daughters rejoicing in the benefits of the Larkin Plan—vast 
factories and warehouses, east and west, erected one by one from modest beginnings! 
Best of all, fifty earnest years, a half century of service to our American people! Such 


is the picture the Larkin Golden Anniversary awakens in the hearts of our nation! 


‘Our new 5oth Anniversary Catalog is ready! It pictures 
hundreds of Larkin Premiums, furniture for every room in the 
house, rugs, curtains, lamps, clocks, silverware, New York styles 
in women’s apparel etc., and the Larkin Products with which 
they are given. Send for your copy of this valuable book 
to-day. See for yourself the handsome home furnishings which 
you and your friends may easily obtain through a Larkin Club, 


Let the Larkin Plan Help Your Home 


Eten Sees oe mn : 
Send this Coupon to nearest address G. P. 23 
Letthttt Co tac. Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Iil., Peoria, Ill. 


Please send aI your soth Anniversary Catalog No. 49, showing 
the attractive home Phishing: and other Larkin Premiums— 
I may obtain with Larkin Products. 


BUFFALO Name 


Lattkhin Coin RO 


Post-Office 


State 
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Gelatine would be destroyed. 


instead of making it more digestible. 


of ways so that no one ever grows tired of it. 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine pure and unflavored. 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


How to add gelatine to cow's milk: 


Soak for ten minutes one level _tablespoonful 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 14 cup of cold 
milk taken from a quart of milk; cover while 
soaking; then place the cup in boiling water, 
stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add this 
dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk from 
which it was taken. For smaller quantities of 
milk reduce gelatine in proportion. In infant 
feeding, add the dissolved gelatine to the reg- 
ular formula prescribed by the physician, 


EN? S . 
Gevarin Write for these Valuable Books—Free 

‘ recipe books, with a book on the 
“Health Value of Gelatine” will be sent 
upon request, if you will send 4c for post- 
age and mention your grocer’s name. 


Plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine 
Sor general use 


KNOX 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., 112 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


eV ane many women have written me asking 
why I do not add flavoring and sweetening to 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. The simple answer is that 
if I did, some of the most valuable things about Knox 


It has always been my aim to make a gelatine so pure, so 
clean, so wholesome that it would be not only a standard 
product but a real necessity in every kitchen where the best 
of foods are used. Knox Sparkling Gelatine is as pure as mod- 
ern science knows how to make it—no hands touch it,— even 
the air that blows over it is first washed free of impurities. 


I have never been willing to add artificial or so-called fruit 
flavors to this pure natural gelatine—I have always believed 
that women wanted the best for their families and when they 
made delicious gelatine desserts and salads that they would 
agree with me these should be made of real fruit and good 
vegetables, so their families would get the full food value. 


And then came the scientific discoveries that made me 
very happy indeed that I had never flavored my gelatine. 


It was proved that pure, unflavored gelatine added to milk 
will increase the nourishment obtainable from that milk by 
about 23%. Just think what that means to babies and under- 
nourished children, and how proud I was that those gelatine 
discoveries were made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. If Knox 
Gelatine were ready-flavored it would not be suitable for in- 
fant feeding because the acid flavoring might curdle the milk 


Moreover, the scientists found that pure unflavored 
gelatine makes all the foods it is combined with easier to 
digest. That means that every man, woman, and child needs 
pure gelatine in the daily diet, and because Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is unflavored it can be used in an endless variety 


Myassistantsand myself arecontinually creating new recipes 
which women will enjoy making, and now that doctors are 
using Knox Gelatine in babies’ formulas and recommending 
it for special diets, it won’t be long before women everywhere 
will understand how much it means to them for me to keep 


Same Sparkling Gelatine 

with Lemon Flaboring in 

separate envelope, but not 
mixed with the gelatine 


Woman’s World 


Living a Balanced Life 


The Star That Is You 


This is the first of a series of articles whose purpose 
is to point out some of the many ways in which by 
taking thought we may broaden and enrich our lives 


By Mildred Manly Easton 


: O YOU want to re- 
D capture the glory 

and the thrill» of 
life? 

Do you want to feel the 
beauty and the joy of the 
world? 

If you do, then lift 
your eyes to the sky and 
find the Star, and—if you 
are one of the Wise— 
you will follow it across 
the desert, until it leads 
you home to the manger 
of your own soul, where 
it will shine amid the 
commonplace of your 
daily life and make everything new. 

A vich woman once said that life and 
love had lost its magie and its glow—that 
God had gone out of the world—then she 
went on a journey and was shipwrecked. 
She landed on an island and had to rough 
it with strangers. She did not want to 
do it at first; but they had lost every- 
thing and had to hustle to find food to 
live. They had to give out the best in 
them, in song and story, cheer and cour- 
age, in order to keep up their spirits, The 
joy and zest of life came back to the rich 
woman, and a new beauty and charm, 
which no one ever dreamed that she pos- 
sessed, but which she had within her all 
the time. 

No matter how well circumstanced in 
life we may be, there comes a time when 
we are aware of a growing discontent with 
things as they are—a restless longing to 
be where we are not, to be different per- 
haps—or to add something more to 
what we already have. We are feeling 
dull and depressed, disillusioned and 
bitter. We ‘are oversensitive, irritable 
and imagine that people are avoiding us; 
or that we are being imposed upon. We 
are tormented by a thousand fears and 
worries, both inspiration and ambition are 
flickering away, we are physically and 
mentally sick. Then we had better look 
to ourselves, for our home fires are burn- 
ing low. We have been taking out and 
using up and putting in nothing to renew 
and replenish our radiance. 

Perhaps it is not our physical, or in- 
tellectual nature that is deficient at all; 
but our moral, aesthetic or social nature, 
which has not been brought up to sup- 
port the others; or perhaps the religious 
has never been drawn upon and the busi- 
ness nature has been overworked to the 
detriment and starvation of the other six 
parts of ourselves. We are unbalanced 
and queer, and need to find our whole 
radiant selves, 


Self-recognition Essential to Self- 
revelation 


The quest to find the true and best self 
is the most natural impulse in everybody, 
whether we are conscious of it, or not. 
It is a restless discontented longing akin 
to the deepest homesickness; but what it 
is that we want, or are homesick for, is 
not at first understood. We follow it 
blindly to pleasure, and even to crime, be- 
cause we mistake its voice; and we blun- 
der amazingly into bogs of confusion, fogs 
of doubt and fear, fads and false leads, 
into unhappiness and failure. 

We are told that the Kingdom of heaven 
is within ourselves, and when we look 
within and think of the spirit—that is the 
You, or I—as the connecting link between 
body and mind, and the great creative 
power, then we begin to understand the 
nature and the depth of our own re- 
sources, and to know what Jesus meant 
when He said that we should seek first the 
Kingdom, and that then all other things 
would be added unto us. What He wanted 
was to have us understand the importance 
of self-recognition as the first step to 
self-revelation, 

Our spirit is a spark from the life of 
God and is filled with God-like possibilities 
and potentialities for health, love, beauty, 
happiness and service. We are not con- 
tented unless we are radiating these quali- 
ties; we are not successful, or loved. 

Education, experience, work, play and 
worship are the activities through which 
these hidden powers are laid hold upon 


and brought out into use. 
This innner_ spirit—or 
self—is our personal 
treasure, and if we would 
be happy, healthy and 
influential, we must find 
this Star for ourselves, 
cultivate it and make it 
radiate, for no one can 
do this for us, 


The Seven-Pointed Star 


A good way to start 
finding oneself is to 
think of the spirit as a 
star in the center of one’s 
being; a steady poised, 
self-reliant creative power, radiating over 
seven points into the world; through the 
physical, intellectual, moral, _ social, 
aesthetic, religious and business nature. 
if we are lacking in any one of these 
natures, then our star will be missing a 
point and therefore, lacking in radiation, 
or expression, and we are an unbalanced 
personality. How often do we look at 
some one and say: 

“What a beautiful woman she is; but 
what a pity she has no intellect,” or, 

“What a brilliant intelleet—too bad she 
is so slouchy and has no sense of beauty.” 

“How charming socially ; but absolutely 
irresponsible.” 

A balanced personality is one that radi- 
ates equally from each of the seven points 
of the star, and when we are told that 
balanced personality is the key that un- 
locks the power of the universe, then it 
would seem to be the better part of wis- 
dom to cultivate so important a quality. 


Personality Is the Light of the Lamp 


Personality is difficult to describe 
because it is a subtle quality—a _ rul- 
ing essence—or flavor—the reflection of 
your thoughts, feelings, tastes, belief and 
culture, Like the color and the perfume 
of a flower, it begins at the root and is a 
subtle blend of all that you are at your 
Star-core. It is something that cannot be 
imitated or reproduced, for it is distinctly 
your own: it cénnot be photographed and 
it is never in your photograph, It eludes 
the painter of your portrait and no biog- 
rapher ever succeeded in getting it into a 
biography :-yet, if a painter does not suc- 
ceed in getting his own personality into a 
picture, the picture is a failure. If an 
author does not get his own personality 
into a story, the story is not a success; 
and a minister must stamp his sermon 
with his own personality, or he will never 
touch the hearts of other men. A house— 
no matter how costly or well kept it may 
be—will be only a house, a place to stay, 
unless you put your personality into the 
arrangement and care of it; then it be- 
comes the reflection of your spirit and a 
home. A church is never anything but a 
cold edifice—a pile of stone, brick and 
mortar—until it is warmed into life by 
the personalities of those who are seeking 
relationship with God. 

Mother Nature has an uncomfortable 
habit of pushing us into the right way of 
finding ourselves by urging upon us dis- 
tressing and perplexing questions, What 
am I? Where am I going? Why do I 
suffer? Wherein am I lacking ?—It came 
to me that way and it comes to everybody, 
when we begin to think. 

These are growing pains of the Spirit- 
Star, and if they hurt enough, we start 
looking inward and take stock of our- 
selves; when we do this Mother Nature 
will cease her uncomfortable nagging and 
will help us to grow. 

Note: “The human personality,” says 
Mrs. Easton, functions continually over 
three planes; the physical, the mental and 
the spiritual, The technique then, of liv- 
ing life as an art, would be to learn the 
laws that govern these three natures, so 
as to blend them all into a balanced hu- 
man being.” 

For twenty years she has studied, worked 
and lectured with this ideal in mind— 
that living can be made an Art—and she 
is convinced that there is no better way 
to attain health, happiness and a life 
worth while. We know you are going to 
enjoy this series. —THE Epirors. 
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Ham for Cold Weather 


A few practical hints on how to buy and prepare ham 
By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


HE title really tells the 
fp story for cold weather 

is good “ham weather” 
and the odor of cooking ham 
is always appetizing, whether 
the savory dish is being pre- 
pared for breakfast or for the 
noon or evening meal. 

Ham keeps well due to its 
thorough curing and the eco- 
nomical housekeeper will do 
well, if tne size of her family 
warrants it, to buy a whole 
or at least a half ham, for the 
cost in this way is very ma- 
terially reduced, and there are 
sO Many ways of preparing this delicious 
meat that not a scrap need be wasted. 
By all means cut a slice or two from 
the center first for broiling or frying, 
then boil the remainder, serving it either 
with cider sauce or perhaps with a grape 
juice or melted currant jelly sauce. 

Do not make the mistake of buying 
too lean a ham—fat is essential and a 
ham with a moderate amount of fat will 
surely be found more tender and richer 
in flavor than a very lean one. 

To Properly Boil a Ham—If dry soak 
for one hour in cold water, but if tender, 
this process may be omitted. . Brush with 
a hard brush, then place in a large sauce- 
pan, add cold water to cover and sim- 
mer, keeping closely covered, until ten- 
der, allowing twenty minutes for each 
pound of meat. Should the ham be very 
salt pour off the first water when it 
reaches boiling point replacing with fresh 
cold water. When tender remove the 
skin and stick cloves in the surface of the 
fat, or sprinkle generously with browned 
bread crumbs blended with one. table- 
spoon of sugar, baking for twenty min- 
utes if desired. 


Baked Ham with Cider 


4 to 5 pounds butt 20 whole cloves 

end of_ham 3 cups cider 
1 teaspoon dry 1% tablespoons 

mustard flour 

IMMUN the ham gently for one hour 

then skin. Place the ham in a bak- 
ing pan, sprinkle with the mustard and 
stick the cloves into the fat. Pour half 
the cider into the pan round the ham 
and bake in a moderate oven—350-375 
degrees F.—one and one-half hours, bast- 
ing every fifteen minutes with the cider. 
When tender, skim any excess fat from 
the pan, add the remaining cider and 
thicken with the flour rubbed smooth 
with a little cold water. Strain and 
serve with the ham as sauce. 

Cost: 28-30e per pound for ham, 16c 
for seasoning. 


Casserole of Ham 


1 thick slice ham 
6 medium-sized 


% teaspoon pepper 
1 minced green 


potatoes peprer or pimento, 
3 onions, thickly optional 
sliced 1% cups stewed 
% teaspoon ground sifted tomato 
cloves 


PLONE any excess fat from the ham 
and cut it into pieces convenient for 
serving. Peel the potatoes and cut into 
thick slices, put a layer of them into 
the bottom of a casserole or deep baking 
dish, then part of the ham and onions, 
and repeat the layers. Add the cloves, 
pepper and green pepper or pimento if 
used, to the tomato and pour over the 
mixture in the baking dish. Cover and 
bake in a slow oven—325-350 degrees F. 
—two to two and a half hours. 


If preferred, canned tomato 
soup may be used in place of 
the sifted stewed tomato, in 
which case less seasoning will 
be required. 

Cost: $1.03. Time of Mak- 
ing: 3 hours. 


Baked Ham with Sweet 
Potatoes 


1 thick slice ham 

_2 tablespoons ham fat 

4 medium-sized sweet potatoes 

% teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

4 tablespoons brown sugar 
ELT the ham fat in a smati roast- 
ing pan, lay the ham in it and 

surround with the potatoes which have 

been boiled for twenty minutes, then 

peeled and sliced thickly. Sprinkle the 

pepper and brown sugar over the pota- 

toes and pour the vinegar over the ham. 

Cover and bake half an hour in a mod- 

erate oven—350-375 degrees—then  re- 

move the cover and bake half an hour 

longer, basting with the liquor in the 

pan to which a little water may be 

added if needed. 

Cost: 85¢e. Time of Making: 1% hours. 


Broiled Ham with Fried Apples 
and Rice 
3 tablespoons ham 
or bacon fat 
3 tart apples 
3 cups cooked rice 
ITHER cooked or uncooked ham may 
be used, if the latter simmer it for 
ten minutes in very little water. Rub the 
slice of ham over with mustard and broil 
about seven minutes. Meanwhile, melt the 
ham or bacon fat, core and slice, but do 
not peel, the apples and fry them in the 
fat, being careful not to break the slices. 
Lay the ham on a serving dish, garnish 
with the apple rings overlapping each 
other and serve with mounds of rice 
which has been pressed into cups previ- 
ously wet with cold water, chilled, then 
unmolded. 
Cost: 82e. 


Ham and Egg Tartlets 


% cup scalded milk % tenspoon pepper 
% cup stale bread 1 cup minced cold 

erumbs cooked ham 
Slight grating Buttered crumbs 

nutmeg Eges 

OUR the milk over the bread crumbs, 

cover and set aside for five minutes. 

Add the pepper, nutmeg and minced ham, 
Grease custard cups. or individual baking 
dishes, sprinkle thickly with buttered 
crumbs and line with the ham and bread 
crumb mixture leaving a hollow in the 
center into each of which break a raw 
egg. Dot with butter or ham fat and 
bake in a moderate oven—350-375 de- 
grees F.—about ten minutes. Unmold 
and serve with tomato or cream sauce. 

Cost: 55¢. Time of Making: 40 min- 
utes. 

Ham and Cheese Sandwiches 


1 cup minced ham \% cup grated 


1 slice ham 
4% teaspoon dry Py 
mustard 


Time of Making: %4 hour. 


2 tablespoons cheese 
chopped mustard Slices of buttered 
or other pickles bread 


IX the ham, cheese and pickles to a 
paste. Spread generously between 
slices of buttered bread, press firmly to- 
gether and either toast slowly or saute 
in ham fat on each side until browned. 
Serve immediately. 
Cost: 45c. Time of Making: 30 min- 
utes, 


A One-plate Meal: Broiled Ham with Fried Apples 
and Timbales of Rice 
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SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 


eA ‘company’cake 
—ready to bake in five-minutes! 


What a joy it is to give your family something 
specially good to eat! Don’t let lack of time de- 
prive you of this pleasure. 


Here’s a delicious cake that actually beats the 
clock! With all the fruity richness of raisins, it has 
a wonderful holiday taste and look. Yet there are 
no layers and no frosting to fuss with. Just follow 
the recipe given below for Raisin Loaf Cake. 
Notice how it saves you work—the separate cream- 
ing of butter and sugar—the separate beating of 
eggs. You’re ready to bake in five minutes. 


Many time-saving recipes and hints of this kind 
are given in the folder, “Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like.” Use the coupon below to send for 
it today—also the new 46 page book, “Recipes 
with Raisins.” 

Raisin Loaf Cake 
¥% cup soft butter; 114 cups sugar; 2 eggs; 14 cup milk; 134 
cups flour; 2 level teaspoons baking powder; 34 teaspoon each 
nutmeg and cinnamon; 1 cup Raisins. Put all ingredients in 
a bowl and beat together 2 or 3 minutes. Bake in a bread tin, 


CThe new | i Any 
“Market Day i) 
Special” 


Plump, tender, seedless raisins 
rom the famous San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys in Cali- 
fornia now come in this new 
large-size package. Save money 
—ask your grocer for it today 


Al 41h bargain 
in raisins 


FREE—the valuable folder, 
“Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like,” and also the 
new 46 page book, “ Recipes 
with Raisins.” Just fill 
out this coupon and mail 
it today 


SHORT CUTS 


Grown and packed by 


Sun-Mazi 


Raisin Growers 
OF CALIFORNIA 


All raisins grown and packed by Sun-Maid are produced 
and perfected through the co-operative efforts of over 
16,500 California farmers. To our friends, on the farms, we 
offer this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vineyards, 


| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
| Dept. A-702, Fresno, California 

Please send me free of charge, as ia- 
| dicated by crosses: 
| O The folder, “Short Cuts to Food 
| Men Really Like.” 

O The 46 page book, “Recipes with 

| Raisins.” 
| 
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Things 6g Should Know About— 


| ; 1 


Grapefruit in two forms of service—as an appetizer and asa salad 


Hib grapefruit of today is an entirely different pro- 

| duct trom that which was introduced into Florida 

by the Spaniards early in the sixteenth century, 

for cultivation, grafting and an intimate association with 

oranges and lemons have made it a highly popular mem- 
ber of the citrus family. 

At one time grapefruit was looked on merely as a first 
course for breakfast, but closer acquaintance with the 
pale golden globe has taught us that it may be utilized 
in salads, cocktails, marmalade, sherbets, ete.—yes, even 
in pies, custards and cake fillings. 

TIlow did so large a fruit gets its name—for surely it 
looks nothing like the grape? That is perfectly true, but 
after all it does grow in great grapelike clusters, some- 
iimes as many as twenty or thirty to the bunch. 
pale golden color of the fruit combined with the dark 
glossy leaves makes a sight never to be forgotten once 
one has traversed the aisles of a grapefruit plantation. 

The grapefruit, like other members of its family, has 
distinct anti-scorbutic value and possesses definite tonic 
qualities. Most of us eat it with a generous coating of 
sugar, but for real flavor, try a sprinkling of salt instead 
and it is a question whether you will ever go back to 
the sugar coating. 

When first introduced, grapefruit was usually gathered 
and shipped unripe and, like other unripe fruits, it lacked 
full flavor—today, owing to better transportation facili- 
ties, it is possible for it to mature and sun-ripen on the 
tree just as fully as any other fruit. 

The acid of the grapefruit, like that of the rest of its 
family is citric, and this is largely oxidized in the body, 


ihus becoming alkaline instead of remaining a natural 
acid. ® Do not forget though that there is a definite sugar 


content in grapefruit which must be reckoned with when 
one is planning a sugar-free dietary. Owing to the some- 
what bitter taste this point is not always fully realized. 

It is only very recently that we have been able to serve 
srapefruit in other than its fresh form, but how it is 
possible to obtain this wonderful fruit canned as well as 
fresh, making it available the year round, and even 
though we have an abundance of fruits in summer, there 
is something about the tang of grapefrnjt which makes 
it peculiarly acceptable as a breakfast appetizer on a 
sultry, humid morning. 

The same point applies to canned grapefruit as to fresh 
— (lo not open it until about to use, whether canned or 
fresh—chill first, then cut or open, as the case may be, 
if you would preserve the full aroma and flavor. 

Of course where marmalade is to be made it is desir- 
able to use fresh fruit, because of the rind which con- 
tains so much of the flavoring oil as well as the pectin 
or jellying principle, but for salads and other dishes the 
canned fruit may be used interchangeably with the fresh, 


To Serve Grapefruit for Breakfast 


NITILL the fruit whole, as it loses some of its delicate 
A flavor and aroma if cut long before it is to be served. 
Cut into halves, allowing half a fruit for each service 
and loosen from the skin, which operation will be simpli- 
fied by using a curved citrus knife, also remove the seeds 
and as much as possible of the connecting skin. Grape- 
fruit may be served plain, with salt or with powdered 
sugar. 

If desired, chill, peel and divide the fruit into portions 
convenient for eating, and serve in small fruit dishes 
with salt or sugar, as suggested above, 


Grapefruit Punch 


® cups grapefruit 
juice and pulp 


2 cups orange juice 2 cups ginger ale 

and pulp Crushed ice 

Sugar if desired 

YLEND the fruits, adding sugar if desired, but if this 
is used it must be dissolved with a little boiling 

water. Shortly before servings add the ginger ale and 

two quarts (by measure) of finely crushed ice, Serve in 

small glasses. 


The - 


Did You Know? 


1—That grapefruit grows in clusters like 
the fruit from which it derives its name and” 
that there are sometimes twenty or thirty to 
the buneh. 


2—That grapefruit possesses definite reme- 
dial and tonie qualities. 

8—That salt. rather than sugar, should be 
used to bring out the real flavor of the fruit. 


~4—That grapefruit is now eanned and may 
be served the whole year round. 


Marmalade 
Water 


Grapefruit 


3 grapefruit Sugar 


\ 7ASH the fruit and slice it very thinly, discarding 
the seeds. Measure, add to the sliced fruit three 
itimes its bulk of water and set aside over-night. Next 
day bring the mixture slowly to boiling point and boil 
for ten minutes. Set aside again and repeat the boiling 
the, second day. On the third day measure, bring to 
boiling point and add an equal bulk of sugar. Simmer 
until the fruit is clear and a little jellies when cooled. 
Turn into sterilized glasses and seal. 

Cost: Sie, Makes: 1 dozen glasses. 


Grapefruit Cocktail 


1 medium-sized 1 diced pimento 

grapefruit S tablespoons chop- 
Salt ped salted nuts 
Paprika 

EEL the grapefruit and remove all seeds and inner 

skin. Break the pulp into convenient sized pieces, 
sprinkle lightly with salt and paprika, add the pimento 
and nuts and toss all together with the. grapefruit or 
lemon juice and the flavoring, if used. Serve in cocktail 
glasses as a first course for luncheon or dinner. 

Cost: 34¢e. Serves: 6. Time of Making: 40 minutes. 


1 tablespoon grape- 
juice 

1 tablespoon com 
mercial sherry 


Grapefruit, Nut and Cherry Salad 


2 medium-sized 4 tablespoons Maraschino cherries 


grapefruit French dressing or bright colored 
14 cup broken Lettuce jelly 
nut-meats Mayonnaise 


FEL the grapefruit and remove all seeds and inner 

skin. Break the pulp into small pieces, add the nut- 
meats, mix well with the French Dressing and set aside 
to chill. Pile high on lettuce leaves for individual ser- 
vice, put a spoonful of mayonnaise on each service and 
rarnish with a maraschino cherry or a cube of bright 
eolored jelly, preferably currant or cranberry. 

Cost: Serves: 6 generously. Time of Making: 
25 minutes. 


T5e. 


Grapefruit Moonshine 
114 cups boiling 2 tablespoons 

water lemon juice 

eup sugar 4% teaspoon salt 


1 eggs 


2 tablespoons 
granulated 
gelatine % 
44 cup cold water 1 cup grapefruit 
juice 
G OFTEN the gelatine in the cold water then dissolve it 
‘J in the boiling water with which the sugar has been 
cooked for two minutes. Set aside until cold and almost 
ready to set, then add the grapefruit juice, lemon juice, 
salt and well-beaten egg. Beat until fluffy and light, 
using a whick beater, turn into a mold which has been 
wet with cold water, chill, unmold and serve with thin 
eustard, 
Cost: 33¢ without eustard, Serves: 6. 
ing: 14 honr aside from chilling, 


Time of Mak- 


World 


Woman’s 


GRAPE: 
FRUIT 


The First of a Succession of 
Practical Articles 
op the Many New Uses 
of the Various Fruits 


ad 
By LILY HAXWORTH WALLACE 


Grapefruit and Date Shortcake 
1 cup dates, stoned 
and cut small 


24 cup sugar 


Biscuit shorteake 2 medium-sized 
dough grapefruit 


pate’ and bake biscuit dough as for strawberry 
shorteake, but for the filling use grapefruit (which has 
been peeled, all seeds and inner skin removed and the 
pulp broken into small pieces) blended with the dates 
and sugar. 

This may be made into individual shorteakes by cutting 
ihe dough into rounds with a biscuit cutter. 


Cost: 52¢e. Serves: 6. Time of Making: Dough, 35 
minutes, Preparing fruit: 20 minutes. 
Grapefruit and Tomato Salad 
114 eups stewed 1; cup cold water Lettuce 
sifted seasoned 1 large grapefruit Mayonnaise or 
tomato 23 cup diced celery Boiled Salad 


Salt Dressing 


Paprika 


115 tablespoons 
granulated 
gelatine 

Pp REPARE tomato jelly first by adding to the cooked 

seasoned tomato the gelatine softened in the cold 
water, then dissolved by placing the cup containing it ina 
pan of hot water. Turn into a shallow dish, which has been 
wet with cold water, and when cold and set cut into 
cubes. Peel the grapefruit, remove the seeds and inner 
skin and break into small pieces, then add the celery, 
salt, paprika and mix carefully with the cubes of tomato 
jelly. Serve on lettuce or other green salad, and pass 
mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing separately. 

Cost: 65¢. Serves: 6. Time of Making; 34 hour, 


Grapefruit Shake 


1 cup grapefruit Sugar if desired 1, teaspoon salt 
juice 1 egg white Cracked ice 
1 cup orange juice 


LEND the fruit juices and sugar if used. Add the 
unbeaten white of egg, salt and ice, turn into a bever- 
age shaker and shake vigorously. Strain and serve as a 
drink or as the first course at a luncheon or dinner. 
Cost: 35c. Serves: 6. Time of Making: 15 minutes. 


To Serve Grapefruit Blended with 


Other Fruits for Luncheon 
Pp REPARE as suggested for breakfast service, but blend, 
if desired, with half its bulk of diced banana, pine- 
apple, ecut-up dates, raspberries or other small fruits, 
sweetening if desired. 
The prepared fruit may be piled in half grapefruit 
rinds or in small fruit dishes for service. 


Grapefruit Sherbet 


Juice and pulp of Grated rind 4% lemon 115 cups sugar 
3 grapefruit 1 tablespoon granu- 2 tablespoons cold 
Water lated gelatine water 
M EASUREM the pulp and juice of the grapefruit, then 
measure enough water to make three pints in all. 
Boil one pint of this water, the sugar and lemon rind for 
five minutes. Add the remainder of the grapefruit pulp. 
Soften the gelatine in a little of the cold water, then add 
to the first mixture, blend all together and when cold 
freeze, using three parts of ice to one part of Salt. 
Cost: 53¢e. Serves: 6. Time of Making: 20 minutes, 
chilling and freezing additional. 


Grape-Mint-Ade 
2 lemons 
1 quart water 
1% cups sugar 
LEND the fruit juices and grapefruit pulp, add one 
pint of the water and boil the remaining water for 
five minutes with the sugar, lemon rind and half the 
mint. Remove the lemon rind and strain the syrup into 
the fruit juices. Add cracked ice to chill and serve in 
tall glasses with a sprig of mint in each. 
Cost: T5e. Serves: About 10. Time of Making: 25 
minutes, 


1 small bunch mint 


2 cups grape juice 
Cracked ice 


2 cups grapefruit 
juice and pulp 


eo 


. day. 
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Serving Oats Differently 


Some of the delicious new ways in which oats may be served 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


fE ARE often told that we 
\ X } “must” eat cereal and 
many of us rebel prob- 


ably because there is so little 
variety in the cereal that is 
served to us—it is just cooked 
in water and served as a break- 
fast food with milk and sugar 
in the same old way day after 


Of course, for most of us 
cereals are healthful, but why 
not use a little imagination in 
the manner of serving them— 
not always as a mush, but in the 
form of muffins, as a combination 
dish with fruit (incidentally conserving en- 
ergy in the dish-washing department) ete. 
Let the children take crispy ‘crisps’ or 
macaroons in the school lunch box, oh, 
there are dozens of ways of serving 
céreals and only room here to tell of a 
few of them. Perhaps later we can per- 
suade the Editor to devote a little more 
space to this subject for variety is the 
spice of life and way down in the house- 
keeper’s heart is probably the unspoken 
thought “If only we could have some 
different things instead of the same old 
‘sameness’ !”” 


Oatmeal Macuroons 


3 tablespoons butter 2%, 
1 cup sugar 


cups oatmeal 
or rolled oats 


2 eggs 4%, teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon almond 1 teaspoon baking 
flavoring powder 


REAM the butter, add the sugar and 
eggs beaten together, then the flavor- 
ing and lastly the oats, baking powder 
and salt well mixed. Stir all thoroughly, 
then drop by spoonfuls onto well greased 
pans and bake in a moderately hot oven 
—3575 degrees F'.—about twelve minutes. 
Cost: 82c. Time of Making: % hour. 


Oatmeal Crisps 


4 tablespoons 1% cup brown sugar 
shortening 1 cup. oatmeal or 
1 cup flour rolled oats 


¥% teaspoon salt 2 eggs 
2 teaspoons baking Very little milk if 
powder needed 


IFT together the flour, salt and bak- 
ing powder, rub in the shortening, add 
the sugar and oats and moisten with the 
well beaten eggs, using a very little milk 
if necessary. Roll out on a floured board, 
cut into squares and bake on a greased 


the food chopper, using a fine 
knife, will give a good substi- 
tute. 

Add salt in the proportion of 
one teaspoon to three cups o 
oats and moisten to a _ stiff 
dough with as little cold water 
as possible. Roll out on a floured 
board about one-eighth ineh thick 
and bake on a flat pan in a 
very slow oven—3825 degrees F. 
—until quite dry—about one 
hour. The baking should be so 
slow that the cake does not 
brown, but is rather gray in 
color, ens : 

These keep well but should be toasted 
or crisped in the oven before serving and 

eaten hot with butter. 
Oatmeal Scones 
2 cups fiour 
1% teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons baking 
powder 
3 tablespoons 
shortening 
Giese together the flour, salt and bak- 
J ing powder, rub in the shortening, 
then moisten with the beaten egg and 
the oats and milk which have been mixed 
together until smooth. Turn onto a 
floured board, divide into three portions, 
roll each half an inch thick and eut into 
four wedge-shaped portions, Place on a 
greased baking pan, brush over the tops 
with milk or a little beaten egg reserved for 
the purpose and bake about fifteen minutes 
in a moderate oven—350-375 degrees F. 

If preferred the scones may be rolled 
thinner and baked on a griddle over the fire, 
turning them two or three times during 
the process that they may cook evenly. 

Cost: 24c. Time of Making: 40 minutes 
if baked, 50 minutes if cooked in griddle. 


Oatmeal with Fried Apples 

3 large cooking 
apples 
Cooked rolled oats 
or oatmeal 
YORE and slice, but 
A apples and cook slowly until tender 
in a little butter or other shortening, 
sprinkling with brown sugar during the 
cooking—this will melt and form a cara- 
mel. Transfer to a serving dish and 
pile well cooked oatmeal or rolled oats 
on the slices of apple, pouring light 


i ess 

I cup milk 

ft cup cooked oxut- 
meal or rolled 
oats 


Brown sugar 
Thin cream 


do not peel the 


Yours 
upon 
veques 


miaprasonanasaaeansns 


pan in a moderately hot oyven—375 de- cream and a little additional sugar over. 

grees F.—ten to twelve minutes. Cost: 40e. Time of Making; 20 min- 
Cost: 35c. Time of Making: 40 min- utes to cook apples. 

utes, Raised Oat Muffins 

Molded Oatmeal with Dates or Figs 1 cup oatmeal or 1, cup molasses 


2 cups left-over 


cooked oatmeal or 


rolled oats 
% cup stoned 
dates or cooked 


rolled oats 

cup scalded milk 
tablespoons 
shortening 
teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons 

Grated rind 1% 
lemon 

Thin cream 


sugar 


we 


a 


1 egEe 
in 


1, cup luke-warm 


yeast cake 


water 


3 cups flour 


figs, cut small 
DD the dates or figs to the oats with 
the sugar, beating them in thoroughly, 
then cook over hot water (double boiler) 
for ten minutes to properly blend. Turn 
into small cups which have been wet 
with cold water, chill, unmold and serve 
as dessert, garnishing with extra dates 
or figs and passing thin cream separately. 
Cost: 38e. Time of Making: 20 min- 
utes, chilling additional. 


Scotch Oat Cake, 


Fine ground oatmeal Salt 
or rolled oats Cold water 
HE Scotch use a fine oat flour which 
it is difficult to obtain in this country 
but oatmeal or rolled oats passed through 


Molded Cereal 
with 
Stewed Figs 


OUR the milk over the oats and short- 
ening, cool and when lukewarm add 
the salt, molasses, beaten egg and yeast 


cake thoroughly softened in the lukewarm 


water. Mix thoroughly. Add the flour, 
beat well, cover’ and Jet’ rise overnight. 
feat again, then half fill well-greased 


muflin pans with the batter and let rise 
until almost doubled in bulk—about half 
an hour—in a moderately warm place. 
Bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven 
—350-375 degrees F. 

If made during the day six hours will 
suffice for the raising. 
Cost: 30c. Time 
utes for mixing, 14 
raising plus overnight 


20 min- 
morning 
min- 


of Making: 
hour for 
raising, 20 


utes to bake. 


Oatmeal Scones 
and a Delicious Hot Bread 
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Priscilla Armond 
Armour and Company, Chicago, U.S, A. 


Please send me, without charge, copy of 
yout Booklet,“SixtyWays to Serve Star Ham.” 


Dae FPR A a cE a A aan ae 
Address 
City. 


State - S98 LI ee BEER a aes 


Marmours 


STAR HAM 


For Shortening 
For Frying— 
In Pails 

and Cartons 


You will want to add it to your collec- 
tion of choicest recipes! Sixty tempting 
ways to serve ham, from the heartiest of 
dishes to the dainty mousse for summer 
luncheons. How to cut a ham most eco- 
nomically; what vegetables and salads to 
serve; original menus; many color plates. 
Write to the Armour Department of Food 
Economics for “Sixty Ways to Serve.” 


To ask for “Armour’s Star” is to get 
the ham of delicate flavor— young, ten- 
der, with an unusually mild cure. 


ARMOUR 453 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


oa 6 ee © eee 2 eee eee See 2 
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The Serious Business of Caling 


ATCH a healthy child 

when he is eating. He is 

as serious as a judge. Children 

seem to realize _ instinctively 

that, during waking hours, they 

have only two important jobs— 
eating and exercising. 


Given half a chance, a child 
will do his two jobs well. He 
can see to it that his growing 
body gets the exercise it needs. 
But he is utterly dependent— 
helpless—about food. 

Invitingly varied food, nour- 
ishing food, digestible food— 
mothers must watch these re- 
quirements. 
these three needs—and because 
most children like 1t—Munute 
Tapioca is a real find to those 
who plan meals for children. 


The accompanying photomi- 
crographs of potato and tapioca 
show clearly why Minute Tap- 
ioca is digested so easily. Notice 
how small the cells of tapioca 
are. Then remember that Min- 
ute Tapioca comes to you al- 
ready partially cooked. Many 
of the tiny cells—visible only 
with a microscope—are already 
exploded and can be digested 
completely and easily. 


Better meals for all 


There are delightful ways of 
serving 


Tapioca in 
soups, entrees, 
and desserts. 
Escalloped 
tapioca and 


Minute 


Because. it fills 


tapioca casserole stew are two 
favorites that your whole family 
can eat. 


One important suggestion: 
Be sure to get Minute Tapioca. 
It is superior to other tapiocas 
in three important ways: First, 
Minute Tapioca requires no 
soaking. Secondly, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. Special scien- 
tific treatment at the factory 
brings about these two advan- 
tages. Thirdly, Minute Tapioca 
is clean—prepared in a modern 
American factory. Minute Tap- 
ioca Co., 52 Jackson St.,Orange, 
Mass. Makers of Minute Tap- 
ioca, Minute Gelatine and Star 
Brand Pearl Tapioca. 


Free—a generous sample and a 
valuable new Cook Book 


Adding Variety to the Menu—sent free 
to you at your request—is just off the 
press. It gives practical advice about 
menu-planning and food values. One 
section, based on the advice of leading 
baby specialists, discusses the proper diet 
for children. Then there are thirty reci- 
pes—clear and full 
—for tapioca dishes. 

A generous sam> 
ple of Minute Tap-{ 
ioca will also be 

sent. For conven- 4 
lence, use coupon. § : 


TAPIOCA 


POTATO 


Name 


Street 


City — 


Please send me, free of charge, 
the new Cook Book; The Story of Minute Tapioca; and asam- 
ple package of Minute Tapioca. 


Minure Taproca Company, 
52 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Magnified 220 times 


Magnified 220 times 


Adding Variety to the Menu, 
So 7 


Woman’s World 


Follow Your Time Table 


For successful results and ease of preparation 


By Lilian Dynevor Rice 


HETHER a bride or an 

experienced cook, the 
housewife will find that a 
practical and reliable time 
table will soon give her a 
reputation for delicious me- 
nus casily prepared. The 
chart should be kept in a 
convenient place in the 
kitchen so that it can be 
referred to for the unex- 
pected guest or when the 
family wants things hur- 
ried up. 


1% THESE days of stress 
the time table can play 
as important a part in the 
kitchen as in the railroad 
station. It should be con- 
sulted when ordering s0 
that if you have only a 
given time to prepare a 
meal you can select those 
things that take just the 
right amount of time. This 
is a habit that will save 


housekeeper. 


Boiling 212 Fahrenheit 
Cereals—Rice 
Rolled Oats 

Wheat or Wheatena 


Fine Hominy 
Steamed Rice 


Cornmeal Mush 
Large Hominy 
Coarse Oatmeal 
Cracked Wheat... 
Eggs—Soft 3 minutes 
Medium 4 minutes 
Hard 20 minutes 


30 minutes 


» 60 minutes 


2% hours 


20 minutes 
Other Fish, per lb 12 minutes 
Meat—Smoked Ham 


pene tee 30 minutes 


Mutton 
Vegetables—Asparagus 

Caulifiower 

Young Cabbage 

Carrots 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Kohlrabi 

White Potatoes.......... 

Sweet Potatoes 

Turnips 


minutes or 
until tender 


Peas .. 2 
Brussels Sprouts........ 20 minutes 
Okra 


Corn 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

String Geankiere cc eee 
Lima Beans. nec css. steer. 
YOUDE a DGCUS aia ael ee ore erste 
Celery . 

Squash 


Broiling, Over Hot Fire or Flame 
Small Tish 
Chops 
Steak (Medium) 
Split Fish 
Large Fish (3 to 5 Ibs.).. 
English Mutton Chops... 
Chicken .....: 


Ham and Bacon, 
sliced thin 

Pan-broiled Steak or Chops 
(Rare) 

Pan-broiled Steak or Chops 
(Well Done)....+++++- 


15 minutes 


60 minutes 


5 to 8 minutes 


20 to 30 
minutes 


+ minutes 
5 minutes 


S minutes 


SE thermometer to test heat of frying 
U medium if possible. Without a ther- 
mometer drop a small piece of white bread 
into the heated fat. If it browns in 60 
seconds fat is right for doughnuts, frit- 
ters, drop cakes, cutlets. If it browns in 
40 seconds, it is right for croquettes and 
fish eakes. If it browns in 20 seconds. 
it is right for breaded chops, scallops, fil- 
lets of fish, fried oysters, fried potatoes. 


Breaded Chops..... ef ths 


Cutlets G to 8 minutes 


fat at 380° 
Scallops : 


Trench-fried Potatoes... . 
Croquettes | 1 minute at 
Fish Balls 890° 


Doughnuts a ‘ 
WISH” Gree 5 to 5 minutes 
Fruit Fritters. .....:.... 360° to 870° 
Drop Cakes 


Small Fish 
Tillets 
Sliced 


| 5 to 7 minutes 
{ 380° to 390° 


SE oven thermometer, or oven heat 
regulator, Remember when the oven 
door must be opened to read thermometer 
an certain amount of heat escapes, and this 
cooling must be allowed for. 
Very hot oven, 450 to 500 degrees. It 


oven, 400 to 450 degrees. Moderate oven, 
850 to 400 degrees. Slow oven, 250 to 350. 
20 to 45 minutes 
moderate oven 


45 to 60 minutes 
moderate oven 


Apples | 
“f 20 to 35 minutes 


Butter Layer Cake. . moderate oven 


60 minutes 
slow oven 


J 2 to 3 hours 
slow oven 


Angel or Sponge Cake. 


Loaf Fruit Cake 


Baking Powder Dreads. 
Corn Bread 

Nut Bread.. 

Graham Bread, etc. 


60 minutes 
slow oven 


3 to 4 hours 
slow oven 


| 
| 
if 
| 
| 


Boston Brown Bread. 


Boston Baked Beans. slow oven 


12 to 15 minutes 


Baking Powder Discuit very hot oven 


35 to 45 minutes 
hot oven 


25 minutes 
hot oven 


Popovers 


Muffins 


15 to 30 minutes 


Yeast’ Rollsia4.5.-- hot oven 


E ; 1 hour 
Yeast Bread as { moderate oven 


or 15 minutes hot oven, then reduce to 
moderate and bake 30 to 35 minutes, 


Indian Pudding...... 30 minutes 
Brown Betty. ........° moderate oven 


3 hours 
slow oven 


60 minutes 
slow oven 


25 minutes 
slow oven 


30 to 35 minutes 
slow oven. 


35 to 45 minutes 
One-crust Pies....-.- hot oven cooling 
to moderate 


‘ ee | 35 to 45 minutes 
Two-crust Pies.....-- | hot oven 


Cream Rice Pudding. . 
Meringues 
Kisses 


Cup Custards.......- 


| 45 minutes 
| moderate oven 


30 to 40 minutes 
very hot oven 


40 to 60 minutes 
very hot oven 


Scalloped Dishes ..... 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. 


Baked White Potatoes. 


Roasting 
YIAR all roasts 20 minutes in very hot 
\) oven to confine juices. Following time 
is for each pound: 
12 minutes 
Tender Beef—Rare ... | after searing 


15 minutes 


Tender Beef—Medium after searing 


20 minutes 
after searing 


30 minutes in 
slow oven after 
searing 


25 minutes in hot 
oven after 
searing 


30 minutes in 
slow oven after 
searing 


20 minutes in 
very hot oven, 
then 2 hours in 
moderate oven 


Tender Beef—-Well aono| 


Tough Beef 


Roast Lamb 
Roast Veal 


Roast Pork 
Roast Goose 


Roast Chicken 


25 minutes in 
slow oven 
1144 to 1% hours 
in moderate oven 
after searing 


Roast Turkey. 


Roast Duck 


much wear and tear on the - 
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NTERIOR decorators agree that the beauty of a room 
depends largely on the beauty of its floor. For the floor is 
the natural background for rugs and furnishings. The finish 
of your floors then becomes a matter of prime importance. 


There is a floor finish which has withstood the wear and 
ravage of centuries—the waxed finish in the beautiful cas- 
tles and palaces of Europe. Perfectly preserved, this waxed 
wood mellows and glows with the years. You can easily 
have this same eye finish on your floors. 


OP This New, Casy-Way? 


Be 
BSN 


Waxed floors, besides being beautiful and distinctive, have 
many practical advantages. They do not show scratches 
or heel-prints—are not slippery —and traffic spots can be 
easily re-waxed as they show wear, without going over 
the entire floor. Then too, waxed floors are economical— 
they eliminate costly refinishing every year or two. 


The new easy way to wax floors and linoleum is with 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax applied with a Johnson Wax Mop 
and polished with a Johnson Eines Brush. 


Look for This Sign 


(5 floor 4 Polishing Ouifit Be 


DEPARTMENT 

It’s the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed 

floors and linoleum. This Outfit Consists of: 

1 Quart of Johnson’s Liquid Wax................ $1.40 

1 Johnson’s Lambs-wool Wax Mop .............. 1.50 

1 Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing Brush ....... 3.50 

1 Johnson’s Book on Home Beautifying............ 25 
A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware 
and paint stores. If your dealer cannot furnish the outfit, 
write us for the name of the nearest dealer who can. If you 
already have a mop—you can get the Weighted Brush, a quart 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and the Book for $3.50—a saving of 
$1.65. Or any of these articles may be purchased separately. 

Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25c Book on Home 
Beautifying at your best Paint or Hardware Store. Or, mail 
us 10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


Dec JOHNSON & SON = Dept. WW. - RACINE, WISCONSIN 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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This new Johnson method makes 
the waxing of floors mere child’s 


play. It takes only afew minutes 
—and requires no stooping. The 
Johnson Wax Mop has a remov- 
able lambs-wool swab which can 
easily be washed. 
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Women of Every Age 


Woman’s World 


sary Blake Frocks for Every Occasion 


Fast Models Suitable for Morning, Afternoon and Evening Wear—For 
Within the Means of Everyone 


A Frock for Every Complexion 


OLOR is perhaps the most important 
C consideration in dress and should be 

very carefully selected in regard to 
one’s hair, complexion, and type. A becoming 
color makes the skin appear clear and glow- 
ing, brightens the eyes and hair, and has a 
most subtle influence on the personality of the 
wearer—just as the wrong color can dull the 
effect of naturally beautiful hair and delicate 
complexion. 

The extremely good lines of these dresses 
insure their becomingness to the larger as 
well as to the more slender type of figure. 
The individuality of the color combinations 
and the clever and effective embroidery de- 
signs make them a delight to wear. 

SNOWFLAKE CLOTH. Photograph is 
one-half the actual size and shows the small 
crosses which look like snowflakes. This weave 
gives an opportunity for lovely color com- 
binations. The two-toned effect is further 
emphasized in the embroidery. 

ADA. Green with coral crosses. For 
those with red or blonde hair, this shade is 
a welcome addition to the wardrobe. 

lowers are coral, black and white made 
with running stitches and French knots. 
Straight lines are black running stitches. 
Black moire ribbon is tied in bows on each 
side and holds the fulness. 

EVA. Gold with blue crosses. Brunettes 
wear this shade particularly well. The sim- 
plicity of the design makes it especially suit- 
able for outdoor wear. 

The bands of embroidery in blue and black 
are cleverly arranged and are made with 
running stitch and satin stiteh. Black satin 
ribbon faced with gold is tacked at each side 
of the embroidery and tied in a bow in the 
back. 

ANNE. Blue with henna crosses. This 
shade can be worn by practically everyone 


except those with olive or sallow complexions, 
The long panel is especially well suited to the 
short or plump figure. The entire design is 
in white Trench knots except the flowers 
which are filled in with henna stitches. The 
belt is two rows of narrow henna ribbon, 
tacked on each side of the panel and tied in 
a bow in the back. 

ELEANOR. Tangerine with green 
crosses. This shade is excellent for sports or 
general wear. LBrunettes should choose this 
model. The entire design is worked in black 
and white one-stitch. Necktie and belt are of 
black satin ribbon faced with white. The 
neck is finished with a collar and a six-inch 
opening down the front. 

HARRIBT. Fawn color with blue 
erosses. Goth blondes and brunettes will find 
this dainty dress most becoming. The design 
and color of the embroidery harmonize delight- 
fully with the material. The lines that edge 
collar, sleeves and panels are black and blue 
stitches. Flowers have centers of yellow and 
peach Trench knots. The petals are rose but- 
tonhole stitch and black French knots. The 
belt of black moire ribbon is run under the 
panel in front and tied in a bow in the back. 

MILDRED. Orchid with gold crosses. 
A pretty and practical dress for shopping or 
for afternoon wear. The flowers are black, 
gold and green, made with lazy-daisy stitches 
and French knots. Leaves are green lazy- 
daisy with a black stitch down each one. 
The fulness of the sides is held with black 
moire ribbon tied in bows. 

Spring and summer are the time to indulge 
in bright colors, and the Mary Blake shades 
offer becoming colors for every type. Run- 
ning stitch, French knot, one-stitch and out- 
line stitch are easily learned if you do not 
already know them, and practically all of the 
designs are carried out in these stitches. 
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First Spring Showing of Harpy Blakes 


Frocks for Women of Every Age and Every Size— 
Fast Colored Materials Within the Means of All 


An Appropriate Gown for Every Type 


JESSIE. Russet linene. This shade 
is becoming to both blondes and brunettes, 


The youthful lines, modish russet color 
and bright embroidery make an instant 


appeal to the discriminating. The straight 
lines down the front of the dress are red 
and black. The flowers around the neck 
and on the side panels are red Trench 
knots. Between the flowers are crescents 
of red and black. The narrow black pat- 
ent leather belt adds to the design. 


ROSALIE. American Beauty. This 
new shade is flattering to brunettes and 
ean also be worn by blondes. The em- 


broidery panels emphasize the slender lines 
of the frock. Flowers are white and black 
in French knots and running stitches. 
Leaves are black lazy-daisy with a white 


m 


stitch down the center. he panels are 
edged with black and white running 
stitches and filled in with squares of 
white running stitches. 

CONSTANCE. Blue linene. Pqually 


appropriate for afternoon wear or a morn- 
ing of shopping is this blue dress. The 
Trench knots around the edge of the de- 
sign are deep coral, the ones in the 
flower are white. The leaves and flowers 


in black one-stitch give the effect of 
shadow embroidery. 
POLLy. Canary. Blonde, brunette 


and Titian type will find this soft shade a 
happy choice. The turn-back collar and 
the euffs are edged with rows ofsblue and 
black running stitehes. The ribbon tie is 
black moire and the belt is the same ma- 
terial ag the dress. Wlowers have white 
centers and petals of shaded blue French 
knots. Curved lines are black French 
knots and leaves are blue lazy-daisy. 


Jessie 
Russet 
Linene 


Frocks for Home—Street—Church—Social Affairs 


IDA, Peach linene. Blondes and 
brunettes will be attractive in this lovely 


shade. The striking ‘all-over’ design is 
made with the simplest embroidery-run- 


ning and one-stitch. Black and two shades 
of peach floss are used. 
MARTHA. Orchid 
original grape motif is 
broidered in lavender, purple, black and 
bright green. The more mature woman, 
with graying hair, as well as the blonde 
and Titian types, will find this a becoming 
dress. The grapes are outlined with purple 
and lavender. Leaves are made with run- 
ning stitches in black, white and green. 
Panels are in black and white stitches 
with small flowers in purple and green. 
ALMA. Russet linene. This shade 
can be worn by the brunette and the blonde 
with color. The frock expresses the mode 
in color and line. Flowers have gold 
centers and petals of one-stitch. Leaves 
are black and white. The diamonds are 
black one-stitech with squares of gold satin 
stitch at the intersections. The design 
around the neck is of gold and black. 
JOAN. Tangerine. The brunette with 
color and vivacity, and the girl in her 
teens will find this shade an admirable 
choice. It is embroidered in black and 
white, the flowers of IFrench knots and 
one-stitch. The Aesign around the flowers 
is in black one-stitch and gives the effect 
of shadow embroidery. Rows of black 
running stitches are used on the lapels of 
the collar, the cuffs and around the skirt. 
JOAN. Russet. The same frock can 
be had in russet for the woman who cannot 
wear tangerine, but who likes this youth- 
ful style. It is embroidered in black and 
red instead of black and white. 
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Rosalie 
American 
Beauty 
Linene 


Constance 
Blue 
Linene 


her ees an 


These 
specially 
linene, 


Linene 
frocks made on a 
woven and finished 
are absolutely fast-color 


are 


and each succeeding washing gives 


them 


pearance 


They 


choicest 
orchid, 


blue. 


Polly 


Canary 
Linene 


and more 
of crisp, fresh linen. 
dyed in the season's 
shades of russet, peach, 
canary, tangerine and 


more the ap- 


are 


The Colors That Bring Out 
Your Best Points 

ON IIE opposite page eight types are 

illustrated in the chart, for which the 
following colors have been selected: 

Light Brunette—Brown, green, Amer- 
ican beauty, tangerine, Peach, blue, or- 
chid, fawn color. 

Olive Brunette—Dark blue, plum, rose, 


peach, red, dark green, orchid, yellow. 

Florid Brunette—Black, gold, peach, 
blue, American beauty, red, green, plum. 

Light Blonde—Black, blue, — orchid, 
peach, red, gray, dark green, purple, 
russet. 

Titian—Blue, orchid, gold black, green, 
Peach, yellow. 

Mature Woman—Russet, purple, black, 
blue, gray. 

Gray Hair—Gray, peach, dark blue, or- 
chid, plum. 


Pale Brunette—Russct, gray, rose, pink, 
medium blue, yellow, American beauty. 


Ida 
Peach 
Linene 


Alma 
Russet 
Linene 


a eaten 


Joan 
Tangerine 
or Russet 
Linene 


Martha 


Orchid 
Linene 
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NY, 


Brings 
fa AllFourRu gson 
Si MonthsFREE} TRIAL 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


@M Rugs for Less 


No Red Tape or delay 
We refer to any bank—anywhere 


One big rug—full 9 ft. x 12 ft. size. Genuine Gold Seal Congoleum—no seconds. Three small rugs 
to match, identical in every way. One dollar with the coupon brings all four rugs, PEO to anyone, anywhere. 
Thirty days’ free trial. Money back, if desired. Instead of one rug, get four rugs for less : 

than the regular advertised cash price of one. Pay almost as you please — taking about a 
year’s time. Ours is the only house in America that can make you such an offer. 


To get the three gift rugs without extra cost—four rugs for less than the price 
of one—you must use the coupon at once. This special offer does not appear even in our 
own catalog. A dollar with the coupon is enough—then take a year to pay. 


Less Work. Dirt, ashes, grit, dust or mud cannot 
grind into these beautiful rugs. The lovely colorings easily kept 
bright, clean, and beautiful. 

No Expense.. No laborious beating, no sending to 
cleaners. Absolutely sanitary. The trail of muddy boots and 
tracked in dirt disappears like magic with the least possible effort. 


of 10,000 
other furniture 
bargains is now 
ready. We sell 
everything on 
credit. You are 
welcome to a 


There’s no meaner or harder work than free copy of this 


scrubbing floors. Congoleum ends this sort of drud- 


‘ : : : | bigbook. Ask for 
gery. This beautiful pattern will brighten any room. it early. A postal 
A damp mop keeps it clean and fresh looking. Itis the Hh db z tt 

modern floor covering that’s known and used by good cae , na, eras 
housekeepers everywhere. It is a true Oriental design. No words can convey YOU STONE CINE, 


Guaranteed Wear. The Gold Seal protects you 
against dissatisfaction and gives you an unconditional Money 
Back Guarantee. You will never be allowed to be dissatisfied. 
Water Proof. Nothing in its material or manufac- 
ture that can rot. The surface j is hard, smooth, and wear-resisting. 
Does not st: iin. Not marred or hurt by spilling of hot liquids. 
Lies Flat from the very first moment, without fast- 
ening. Never curls up at edges or corners. No need to tack or 
fasten down. Dirt cannot accumulate underneath. 

No Seams. Made all in one piece. No fitting or 


piecing together. No bother ortrouble of any kind. All four rugs 
come in one neat package, ready to put down in a jiffy. 


its beauty. Even the picture is far from being as beautiful as 
the rug itself. 

The background is a dark taupe— the most 
popular color in floor coverings today. This taupe ground 
is brought out in a watersilk effect. The border has a blue 
ground. The figures of the center pattern and border har- 
monize perfectly. The blending of the various shades of 
dark brown, blue, ecru, and tan, is indescribably lovely. 


$1.00 now—then $1.50 monthly 
No. H4C-548. One 9 x 12 ft. Rug with $] 795 


three 18x 36 inch rugs, price for all four - 


) ply put a cross in 
the square printed 


| on coupon below. 


Pin : a 2 Dollar to Goujon Below 


Spiegel, May, Stern Co., 1311 W. 35th St., Chicago 


I enclose $1 for the 4 Gold Seat Congoleum Art Rugs—exactly as 
described—pattern No. 548 on 30 day’s free trial. If I return them, you 
are to refund my $1, also all transportation costs. Otherwise I will pay 
$1.50 monthly, until special bargain price of $17.95, is paid. 


Regular Advertised Price of wun Four Rugs Everywhere Is $19.80. Save $1.85—and Pay Little by Little. Na eee ee 


Birest, R. F. D. 
Gold Seal A Dollar SG eet 2 ee 
on All crn GO. Is All P08 Off 8 ai cack Seagate ea eee EE Ee Ee acest 
FourRugs You Need 
Shipping Point 


1311 ae 35th St., Alors Poa SS 


if You Wish a Free Copy of our Cig Catalog of 10,000 oO 
QGther Bargains, Put a Cross (X) in This Square 


4 
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a4anagaaes 
ga aared 


But I picked them up eagerly, and 
Madame, prepared for any vagary on 
the part of ces etrangeres graciously 


told me just how they were worked, and 


gave permission for them to be copied 
if I pleased. 

' Here are two of them. Tach in the 
set of six is different in shape, but 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
have six all alike, if you prefer. 

Lace-stitch figures largely in the 
working . . . how they love lacc- 
stitch on the Continent! . . . and 
this gives the mats a_ particulariy 
dainty air, while providing a_ texture 
that will stand unlimited laundering 
without harm. 

Transfer your design to a piece of 
linen, either coarse or fine. Go over ali 
outlines with running stitch . .. 
long stitches on top, tiny ones under- 
neath. 

In No. 1 all the outer edges of the 
petals, and their “curls” are worked in 
buttonholing, set rather close together 
The other lines enclosing the lace-stitch 
center are done in roll stitch. 

For the lace-stitch you ‘must first 
draw threads to mark the surface into 
tiny squares. On coarse linen, draw 
1 thread and Jeave 4: on a finer weave 
draw 2 and leave 6. 

Look at the diagram before you begin 
to work: it shows each stage of the 
stitch. Begin by bringing your needle 
through the bottom right hand corner 
of a top square. Take your thread up 
(over the right side of material) to the 
top right corner, bringing the needle 
out again at your starting point (a). 
Take the thread up again to corner 
above, but this time bring out the 
needle at bottom left hand corner, (b). 
Go across to bottom right corner, come 
out at the left corner, (c), back to the 
right corner, and bring the needle out 
at the corner exactly below the left 
corner of the square you've been work- 
ing on (d). Repeat from here, work- 


linen. 


Lace Stitch for Petal Mats 


By Our English Correspondent 


BTAL “place-mats” are the most 
fascinating things I’ve struck for 


. Both sets are worked with blue floss on white 
Sia-strand can be used. but a slightly 
twisted thread works wp to better advantage. 


Details of Working Lace Stitch 


a long. while. They were dis- 


covered in a quaint little lace and em- 
broidery shop in Brussels. 
displaying her wares before my envious 
eyes, put them aside carelessly . . 
“ce n’est pas assez gentil!” she 


Madame, 


de- 


Number 
Two 


ing across your surface diagonally till 
you get a little “staircase” right 
across. (e). 

Then turn your work upside down, 
and come back down the left side of 
your “steps.” 

Pull your threads rather tight as you 
work, to open the holes well. 

The flower-mat, No. 2, has its petals 
tipped with lace-stitch, but as this is 
worked on fine linen, the stitch was 
slightly simplified. Only one backstitch 
is taken instead of two. That is to 
say, at (a) instead of bringing the 
needle down again to the starting point, 
bring it out at the left hand corner, as 
in (b). Then cross direct to the right 
corner, and bring the needle through 
exactly below your left hand corner, 
and so on. 

But before working the lace-stitch, go 
over all your petal outlines with run- 
ning-stitch, and then buttonhole them. 
On the’ outer line, the head of the 
stitch goes to the outside, but on the 
others it comes toward the center. 
Where the petals touch, from the “in- 
dentation” to the center, work a double 
line of buttonholing, head to head, 
touching. 

The flower in the center is outlined 
in stem-stitch, and tiny French knots 
fill its center. The “stamens” are done 
in running-stitch . . . over 3 threads 
and under 1 thread. 

The raw edges are cut away round 
the edge when the mats are finished. 
It’s best to do this from the wrong side. 


Perforated Patterns of Each Set 25c. Send all orders to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton Sty Chinago 
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85A5000—There's style in every line of thisswag- 
ger straight-line Tailored Frock, chosen from the 
new Bellas Hess Spring Catalogue, and in quality 
and workmanship it compares most favorably with 
the usual $10 or $12 dress. Material is well woven, 
durable, soft finish All Wool Checked Tweed Flan- 
nel. Row of ball buttons down front:round collar 
and turn-back cuffs of self material; broad Leather 
belt—the very newest style touch. Cpdors: 
Tan or powder blue with harmonizing checks. 
Sizes: For women 32 to 46 bust; also for misses 
and small women, 32 to 38 bust. Give bust, waist 
and hip measure, alsolength from neck 
to bottom of hem at center back. State 
height and weight. $6.98. Postpaid. 


35A5001—Here is indeed a triumph of style and value from the 
new Bellas Hess 1925 Spring Catalogue—a striking U/nsemblie Cos- 
tume consisting of complete one-piece Dress and separate three- 
quarter length Coat. Dress is of fine quality All Wool Plaid 
trimmed with savy 4/ue Twill on neck and sleeves and finished 
with broad Leather belt. The plain color Coat of high grade All 
Wool Twill has collar, cuffs, pocket trimming and broad front 
facings of plaid to match dress. Dress and coat button-trimmed. 
Colors: Navy bluecoat with harmonizing blue plaid dress. Sizes; 
For women, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses and small women, 32 
to 38 bust. Give bust, waist and hip measure, alsolength trom neck 
to bottom of hem atcenter back. State height and weight. Amaz- 
ing value, but merely typical of what you will always get at 
Bellas Hess. $13.98. Postpaid. 


20A 2000—The very newest and smartest. New York 
style in footwear—a dashing one-eyelet Sailor Tie 
which you may choose in grey Suede, Patent Leather, 


Latest Style Seack Kid, drow Kid oF far: Calfskin with »a/ogany 
fa y vown tongue. Comfortable, trim fitting last; modish 
SailorTies perforations; Grosgrain ribbon laces. Sturdy 


In en ne te 

GREY-SUEDE, Quality: Our Prissy S298. Poors 

PATENT ate 

LEATHER, 
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Woman’s World 


Practical Suggestions on Home Sewing 


A New Home Dressmaking Department for Woman’s World Subscribers 
Conducted by RUTH WYETH SPEARS 


First Article—Making the Winter Frock Finish the Season 


ITH the coming of 
| the last days of 
winter and the first 


chill days of spring the de- 
sire for something different 
to wear is stronger than at 
any other season, It is 
small wonder that one grows 
tired of the silk or wool 
frock that has been worn the 
whole season long. Yet there 
are many things that can be 
done to an old frock to give 
it a new look. Even if it has 
hard service and. is 
shabby or actually worn in 
places, if may be given a 
new lease on®life. 


seen 


New Sleeves for Old 


HERE is the dress that 

is worn at the elbows. 
Usually the school girls’ el- 
bows poke through before.the 
rest of the dress is half worn 
out, although it is likely to 
happen to anyone if the 
sleeves are at all tight. The obvious thing to do in such 
a case is to make new sleeves, but how to make them 
look as though they really belonged to the dress is some- 
thing that requires a little careful planning. One often 
sees dresses in the fashion magazines and in the shops 
with contrasting sleeves, and either the color or the 
material of which the sleeves are made is usually repeated 
somewhere else in the costume. It is the contrast either 
in color or fabric that makes the whole costume look as 
if it were meant to be. Satin is always smart com- 
bined with serge or other wool material as its lustrous 
surface gives just the contrast needed even though it 
exactly matches the wool goods in color. 

An example of a tailored navy blue serge dress with 
sleeves of black satin is shown at the upper left. The 
satin is repeated on the collar and the pocket and in 
the narrow four-in-hand tie. In making new sleeves for 
a dress of this kind the old sleeves pA otild be carefully 
ripped so that the armholes will not be stretched. The 
seam of one sleeve should be ripped and the sleeve pressed 
so that it may be used for a pattern. 

Sleeves of gay printed silks or georgette are decidedly 
fashionable and afford a practical hint for one who is 
making over a more dressy costume. The plaited bib 
collar to match the sleeves, as shown in the sketch at the 
lower left, is a feature of an exceptionally lovely froek 
seen at a recent showing of Parisian dresses. The sleeves 
of this costume are also ideal for remodeling purposes. 

In using a sleeve of this type the top of the old sleeve 
is retained and the new portion, which is cut straight 
and gathered quite full, is added about midway between 
the shoulder and the elbow. This is also a good way to 
ehange a short sleeved dress, as a great many of the 
new spring models have long sleeves, 

To make the plaited bib collar you will need a piece of 
material about fifteen inches deep and eighteen inches 
wide. The edges should be finished first. If possible 
they should be picoted. If it is not convenient to have 
picoting done, a neat finish may be made by rolling and 
whipping the edge. The plaits should be basted and 


pressed and the upper edge of the collar shaped to fit 
of the 


the neck line 


dress’ before the bastings are re- 
moved. The neck of the dress 
is finished with a narrow 
binding. 
Make a Jumper Frock of 
the Dress That is Worn 
Under the Arms 


* 

HE dress that is thread- 

bare under the arms is not 
t all hopeless. It ean easily 
be made into a jumper and 
jumper dresses are practical 
and definitely in the mode, 
when worn with just the 
right blouse. With such a 
dress made of serge, twill, 
flannel or woolen material the 
tailored blouse shown at the 
upper right is quite the newest 
thing. The mannish tie in a 
bright tone showing in the V 
of the jumper is much liked by 


Plaited bih 
collar to 
match 
sleeves 


the devotees of the tailored 
style. 
If you are remodeling a 


silk dress into a jumper you will no doubt like to wear 
it with a softer type of blouse. Here again the new 
figured materials may be used. If you do not wish to 
go to much expense in fixing over an old dress perhaps 
you have some lace or georgette that you have used be- 
fore from which you can make an attractive guimpe. The 
parts that are under the dress may be pieced out with 
other material. 

Before you eut the neck and the deep armholes of the 
jumper, you will want to experiment a little. Mark 
the line where you are to cut, with a row of pins, as 
shown by the dotted lines in the diagram accompanying 


SPRING PLANS 


oe your information and reference,’ there is 
presented herewith an outline of the articles 
appearing in this department during the coming 
spring months. 


March—The New Spring Hat 


Sketches of outstanding types. Full instructions 
for making one hat and suggestions for trimming 
others. 


April—Making a Little Girl’s Spring 
Coat with Hat to Match 


Sketches of garments—diagram sketches and 
instruction, 
May—Graduation Dresses 
Sketches showing several. Diagrams and in- 


structions covering most difficult parts of making. 


June—UVariety in the One-Piece Frock 


Several ways to develop the same pattern for 
“a woman’s dress. Sketehes diagrams and instruc- 
tion. 
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De let ea em 


the sketch of the jumper dress. The line A marks a 
deep V neck. B shows a neck line of a little different 
shape and © shows the armhole line which will elimi- 
nate the worn place under the arm, 


A Collar and Cuff Set Will Often 
tive a New Touch 

fF 1T is only variety or a little change in a dress that 

you are seeking to tide over till spring, you can 
achieve it with a new collar and cuff set. If you would 
like something really new and colorful make the collar 
and cuffs, and the belt too, of plaid as shown in the 
sketch at the lower right. If you feel a bit conservative 
about these plaid materials a touch of their gay color- 
ings: at the neck, the wrists and the belt will be both 
satisfying and extremely chie. 

If you do not happen to have the pattern from which 
the dress was made, the diagram sketches at the bottom 
of the page will be helpful in cutting a collar pattern to 
exactly fit the neck line of the dress. Put the dress on 
and pin in place with the straight edge in the center 
front a piece of paper, as shown in the diagram. Rub 
your finger along the paper over the neck edge of the 
dress until you have made a definite impression of this 
portion of the neck line on the paper as shown by the 
dotted line A. Fold the paper over as at B so that the 
fold exactly follows the>shoulder seam of the dress. If 
there is no shoulder seam let this fold follow the slope 
of the top of the shoulder. Cut the paper along the 
fold) and around the impression you have taken of the 
neck line. For the back, repeat this process starting at 
the center back and working toward the shoulder. Paste 
the two pieces so that the shoulder line edges just meet. 
You will need to paste a strip of paper underneath as 
shown at C. You now have a pattern of the neck line of 
the dress. To make the collar pattern, mark the shape 
that you desire the collar to be as at D and eut along 
this line. In eutting the collar the line E whieh is the 
center back should be on the fold of the goods, or the 
collar may have a seam at this point. If there is a 
seam in the collar care should be taken that the plaids 
exactly match. 

Spring Plans 
HIS is the time of year to plan the spring sewing. 
It is time to take stock of what you and your fam- 
ily have in the way of clothes and what you will need 
for the coming season. 
First of all there is the question of the spring hat. 


The Home Sewing Page next 
month will be entirely devoted 
to hats that you can make 
yourself. ‘The new millinery 
importations are exeeedingly 
smart and not at all difficult 
to make. 

Then there is the spring 
coat, or perhaps you are going 
to have a suit this year and 
make last year’s coat do to 
wear with dresses. If you 
want to do the really fash- 
ionable as well as_the practical 
thing you will have an en- 
semble suit, that is a dress 
with a matching coat. The 
coats of these suits have 
straight lines, are three-quar- 
ters or _ seven-eighths 
length and can be worn 
with other dresses, : 

Bven if you do not 
make your own coats, you 
probably. make coats for 


Jumper 


dresses 
the children and no doubt pose 
they often present real” the mode 


sewing problems. | Hach 

step in the making of a 

little girl’s spring coat ~ 

will be explained in an early issue of Woman's World. 

If you are going to wear a skirt and coat style suit 
this spring, you will want a good-looking blouse to go 
with it. The blouses are so simple that with a good 
pattern you can make your own quickly and with less 
trouble than it would take to shop for just | ‘the right 
ready made to go with your suit. 

You will want to make at least one dress.. The spring 
dresses will have some interesting new features. The flare 
hem line is an important item. Long ‘sleeves are pre- 
dicted, and high collars jwill probably be seen again in 
some models. The straight line style of dress will also be 
used, although the latest variations of it usually feature 
some form of the new overskirt mode, Skirts will be 
shorter, Crepes and satins are good for the eoming 
season, and the heavier silks such as ottoman, are going 
to be much used. The tan colorings, especially a pinkish 
tone of tan are predicted as the spring leaders for coats, 
suits and silk dresses. 

The showings of wash dresses now on display for 
southern resort wear will, of course, set the fashion for 
this type of costume for the whole season, This is a 
big advantage to the home dressmaker who likes to get 
this kind of sewing done early. In wash dresses, sim- 
plicity of line is the rule for all Lut the most dressy. 
Hand embroidery is much 
used and the pastel col- 
orings ranging from pou- 
dre blue through the 
rose, lavender and yel- 
low tones to the .tans and 
browns are the rule, 


A Word About the Au- 
thor of the Series 


UTH W. SPEARS 
has had a wide ex- 
perience in writing sewing instructions for leading do: 
mestie science schools and for textile manufacturers in 
telling how to develop costumes of their fabries, 

She has not only shad a 
thorough training in the fun- 
damentals of sewing but has 


New collar 


and cuffs 
worked as a costume de- avill make 
signer both in New York an old 


and Chicago, later taking a dress look 


regular art school training like new 
in order that she could bet- 
ter express her ideas in 


sketches that would be under- 


standable to the average 
woman. 
The professional touch in 


sewing seemed so important to 
her that she has taken 
advantage of every op- 
portunity to get behind 
the seenes in the best 
New York millinery and 
dressmaking shops. She 
feels that the “tricks of the trade” 
learned in these establishments are my 4 
among her most valuable experiences. — oy 
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The BOOK that 
cMakes her‘Dreams 
Come ‘True ~ 


Send the coupon now for the great 35th Anniversary Style 
Book which shows you the fascinating models designed exclusively 
for us by the world famed dressmaking house of Paul Cavrét, Paris, 
France. This is the Book which enables every woman to make her dreams of 
having the most correct and charming wardrobe come true. Agnes Sourét, known 
as the most beautiful and most fashionably dressed woman in Paris, has personally 
approved every one of the beautiful styles offered in this superb Catalog of apparel 
for Spring and Summer. Selection from this dazzling array of fashions means that 
you get what these two noted authorities regard asthe last word in good taste and 
correct style, at the lowest prices, Your copy is ready. Send coupon or postal today. 


HIRT Y-FIVE YEARS’ successful experience in supplying millions of American 
families with dependable merchandise at the world’s lowest prices is back of this great 
Style Book. Every year the Chicago Mail Order Co. has grown larger and has extended 
its service to more and more customers. This steady and wonderful growth shows that 
its methods, its merchandise and its prices are right. They have stood the test of time. 


NLY by going through this HIS wonderful Style Book 


unequalled Style Book can Here Are Our Principles will be your trusty guide in 

you realize how amazing, Read them and judge what securingunparalleled bargains | Yes, to choose from this Style O os 
how positively unrivalled are the they mean to you in stylish garments, in charming Book is just like shopping at ¢ at 
bargains it offers. Let it show you Sati ; h Rook and durable shoes, in the smart- the exclusive shops of the 5 
how we carry out our principles of atisfaction tothe customer or money back. est millinery, in staple and fancy world’s fashion center— 6a eo 
Style, Economy, Service and Satis- Only 3 cents profit on every dollar sale. hosiery, in the most serviceable bud votdan tpay Paris 2° WO SS 
faction. Page after page is filled No charge for style or service is included |_ underwear and in silk, linen and ns y Cut ie y re) oo ge 
withsuperbillustrations and gives in any of the prices in this Book. cotton piece goods. Togothrough = PTCSS: WUE he 0 eo? fs a 
youcomplete descriptions noton- Refund of price difference on any article these pages is to take an unfor- PON CUtnow an Pong 3 oS 
ly of Carét’s matchless creationsin purchased from this Style Book if the cus- getable shopping trip where _ Put it into the sf eee 
Parisian styles, but also of the best tomer can buy itat a lower price elsewhere. every dollar counts for the ut- next mail O we Py GS) 
American fashions. It is a magnifi- Shipment within 143{ hours after order is most in buying power. Send the (os 


cent exhibitien of unchallenged a er or coupon now for your free copy of 
valuesinapparel forallthe family. te ee gee eae this 35th Anniversary Style Book. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


The House That Serves You Best ~The HouseThat ER CO” 
DEPT. 48 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A MESSAGE FOR MOTHERS 
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Mother will tell you 


FTEN a child can’t understand why 
you let him eat one kind of food and 
refuse another kind. But the intel- 

ligent mother will try to explain all such 
things in a reasonable way. 


OU don’t need to be ‘‘scientific”’ to ex- 

plain why Karo is a remarkable health- 
building energy food for growing children. 
You only need to know 
that the chief food ele- 
ment in Karo supplies 
the natural ‘‘fuel’’ for 
the body—DEXTROSE. 
Much of your energy 
and vigor comes from 
Dextrose. 


HAT’S why Karo 
helps to store up 
vitality and to build ro- 
bust health. There are 
three kinds of Karo— 
Blue, Red and Orange 


Labels—the nutritive 


Get This 
Beautiful cAluminum 
Syrup Pitcher—W orth 
$1.00 for 40c and 5 

Karo Labels 
Buy 5 cans of Karo from 
your grocer, send labels 
to address below with 
40c and you will receive 
the Syrup Pitcher by 
parcel post. 


eS *L eye Ad ising Dept. 
value and digestibility CORN PRODUCTS 
: a REFINING COMPANY 
of all three are practi- 17 Battery Place 
New York City 


cally equal. 


Karo Syrup 


Strengthens Children 


Twice a Day 


In Work and Play 


World 


Woman's 


No. 2284, Becoming Version of 
the Tunic Blouse. Georgette, 
chiffon, satin and silk crepes are 
suitable. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 35 yards 
40-inch material. 


Hot-iron transfer pattern No. 
715 (blue and yellow), 


No. 1983, This Design Cuts 
Entirely in One Piece. Blocked 
silk crepes, satin and novelty 
silks are suitable. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards 42-inch material 
with 2% yards 5-inch ribbon. 


2284-2273 


1983 


2194 


2254 


2288 


2288. The Button-Down-the-Front 
can be made with long or short 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure, Size 36 
requires 3 yards 42-inch material with % 
yard 40-inch contrasting, 


No, 2073. 
be cut apart for a camisole of different 
material from that used for the skirt. 
Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38,°40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2 yards 40-inch material for 
skirt and % yard 40-inch for camisole. 

No. 2194. Smart Side-Closing Coat Dress. 
Suitable for ribbed silks, heavy crepes, 
and soft woolens. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 40- 36 requires 3% yards 44-inch material. 
inch material. Transfer No. 704 (blue and yellow). 


Patterns and Embroidery Transfers loc, each. Send to Woman’s World, 107 S., Clinton St., Chicago 


One-Piece Slip, 


perforated to No. 
Dress, 


No. 2254. The Vogue for Pleats is ex- 
ploited in this smart design, the patterns 
for which cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 


for February, 1925 


2278 


Patterns are 15c each, prepaid. Hot-iron Transfers 15: extra. 


UCH that is worn at Palm Beach 
sets the style trend for Spring and 
Summer. The ensemble idea _ is 

greatly stressed in clothes for southern wear. 
Even for sports, the coat with matching frock 
is preferred to the two-piece suit. Cape en- 
sembles, too, are very smart. True, they are 
not as numerous as the three-quarter coat and 
matching dress costumes, but quite as becom- 
ing and particularly recommendable since they 
are more comfortable for warm-weather wear 
than the wrap with sleeves. 

The silhouette remains straight and narrow 
with some tendency toward increased fulness. 
A gladsome retreat from the narrow confines 
of the tubular style is afforded in the youthful 
new frocks that are made with full skirts and 
slightly molded bodices. Many of the smart- 
est new dresses for both resort and early 
spring wear exploit box-pleated fronts, godets, 
cireular flares and flares which start at the 
knee, in order to attain fulness without mar- 
ring the much-beloved slender lines. 

Gradual, but definite is the change from the 
long-popular wrap-around styles to those that 


Resort Fashions Set the Mode for Spring 


By Margaret Mason 


sponsor center-front closings. Of course, the 
side-closing styles are still popular but those 
that button at the center-front are persistent 
competitors, 

Camel’s hair twill holds the center of the 


stage in the fabrie world this season. Just’ 


as we wore duvetyn a few seasons ago and 
kasha during the past fall, so shall we wear 
eamel’s hair twill this spring. It will be used 
for costume suits and dresses of the street 
variety. Tweed, in both light and heavier 
weights are sponsored too. Monotone, plaid 
and polka dot flannels are presented in a wide 
variety of colors. They are particularly 
attractive for the boyish, straight-line styles. 

Ombre chiffons come in a variety of lovely 
eolors for youthful dance and dinner frocks. 
Those that shade from maize to lovely golden 
brown are suggested for brunette types while 
the fairer girl will like the many blues that 
are di&Splayed. Flesh color that runs into a 
deep rose is another one of these ombre tinted 
fabrics that enhance youthfulness by their 
fairy-like colors and sheerness, 


No. 2290. Center-Front Closing Tunic Blouse 
of Wool Poplin. Also suitable for other soft 
woolen materials such as twill, and kasha, flat 
crepes and satin. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, Size 36 re- 
quires 3%, yards 40-inch material. Hot-iron 
transfer pattern is No. 706 (blue and yellow). 


No. 1514. One-Piece Slip of Silk Ottoman. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 ahd 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material, 

No. 2269. Becoming One-Piece Dress, A wool 
plaid, twill, kasha, flat crepes and wool poplin 
are suitable materials. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 40-inch material with 1% yards 
27-inch contrasting, 


No. 2283, In Silk or Wool. Twill, rep, kasha, 
the ribbed silks and satin are materials that you 
could make this style of. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 314 yards 40-inch material with % yard 
32-inch contrasting. The hot-iron transfer pat- 
tern is No. 717 (blue and yellow), 


No, 2223. Center-Front Closing Coat Dress. It 
would be attractive developed in twill, rep, kasha 
or satin. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 42-inch material, 

No. 2278. Youthful Bouffant Style. Heavy 
Canton crepe, velvet, satin, taffeta or silk crepes 
are suitable for this design, the patterns for 
which cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
40-inch material with % yard 14-inch contrast- 
ing. 

No. 2275. Youthful Tunic Blouse. Silk crepes, 
satin, velvet, taffeta or one of the woolen ma- 
terials would be suitable for pattern No. 2273 
which comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
32 or 40-inch material, 

No. 2073. Camisole Skirt, to be cut apart for 
a camisole of different material from that used 
for the skirt. Satin, velvet or heavy crepes are 
suitable. Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure, Size 36 
requires 2 yards 40-inch material for skirt and 
% yard 40-inch material for camisole, 


S2ad to Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Bad teeth and malnutrition 
are closely associated. When 
teeth decay, development of 


the child is retarded both 


Interfere con of Food = aa physically and mentally. 
Assimn® . Undernouris 
Remains 


Ge 


Lilies 
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Don’t wait to counteract toothtrouble 


Prevent It! 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


HE time to fight unhealthy teeth is before disease sets in—not after. 
Give yourself and your family a chance to escape disease by the 
most effective and inexpensive method in the world—prevention. 


Preventive science is the new development in dentistry. Its aim isto 
keep teeth healthy—and teeth can be kept healthy only when they are 
keptclean. Healthyteeth are as necessary to beauty as pretty eyes and 
a lovely complexion. 


Causes of tooth decay must be removed—safely. Soap and chalk, sci- 
entists say, are the best agents yet discovered for cleaning teeth safely 
—and these are ingredients of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


“Washes”, Polishes and Protects 


Colgate’s does not scour teeth clean; it washes them gently and 
thoroughly. The fime chalk removes clinging particles of food while 
the mild soap washes them away. The mouth is left in its normal 
condition—pleasantly refreshed and clean. 


There is no grit in Colgate’s, for grit scratches tooth enamel, thus 
inviting decay instead of fighting it. 
The Safe Course 


See your dentist at least twice a year and use Colgate’s after every 
meal. It is priced as sensibly as it is made—25c for the large tube. 


Rapes conn rap, nae ee 
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No, 2265. Meany women 
are Searing corselettes 
like the one pictured im 
place of the corset and 


i 
| 
separate brassiere. Cot- \ 
ton broche, madras and 2260 2105 A 
ae oniee ag are : 4 : 
used extensively for gar- : straps or with built-up shoulders V-sha 
nents. of type because they are firmly woven. neck. Both cotton and. silk eeperinis at sahanis 
practical ard attractive. Cut i sizes 16 years, 36, for this slip, the patterns for which cut in sizes 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, Size 36 re- 16 years, 36. 38, ‘40, 42,.44 and 46 inches bust 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material with 4 yards measure. Size 36 requires 2% vards of 36-inch 
of binding. ; material. Transter No. 713 im blue and yellow. 
No. 1233. This dainty step-in combination cuts No. 2260. Flowered cotton, flesh colored silk 
entirely im one piece. Silk crepe, radium silk, fine crepe or black satin is suggested. Cut in sizes 14, 
handkerchief nen, batiste and nailusook are sug- 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. measure, 
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COLGATE & CO., Established. 1806 


Truth in advertising 


. n 4 CLEANS gested for its development. “The pattern cuts in Size 36 i rd. -j i 
implies honesty m TEETH RIGHT sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 3% yard 36-inch Shera Seen Wine seamen Ran 
manufacture THE Size 36 takes 1% yards of 36-inch material. The transfer pattern No. 716, comes in blue, 

No. 2165. The athletic type of undergarment is No. 2105. This dainty night gown cuts in two 


WAY 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 995 ; 
199 Fultor. St: New York City Name 


preferred by many, especially for gemcral wear. The pieces. There are on seam: ulde 
cross-barred cottons are found particularly nice for and side po cen od nen Gee ces nem Somer 
these, although No. 2185 cam also be made of edzes of the slashed voke are then gathered and 
radium silk or any tailoreé-looking cotton. Cut in joined to the upper edges and your gown is fin- 
Sizes 36, 40 and 44 inehes bust measure. Size 36 ed. Nainsook, hatiste, radium silk. crepe de 
reguires 2%4 yards of 36-inch material Chine. fiat crepe and fine handkerchief linen are 

No. 1893. The costume slip is the correct foun- some of the materials you might use. Cut in sizes 
dation for the straight up-and-down dresses being 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
worn this seasom. The slip shown can be made measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36. 40 or 
with straight upper edge finished with shoulder 44-inch material, Transfer No. 709, in blue - 


SSS" 


Patterns are Le each. prepaid. Hot-iron Transfers l5c extra. Send: to Woman’s World. Chicago, MI. 


Please send me, free, a trial 
tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. Address RE py ep ea ae 


(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 


for February, 1925 
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February Style Suggestions for Miss Fifteento Twen 


Correct Evening Clothes and Accessories Within the Reach of the Most Careful Pocketbook 


New Ideas from the New York Shops 
With Suggestions for Making 


some extent in clothes, and if you 

are Fifteen-to-[Twenty, you are most 
of all interested in your own clothes. In 
the world of shops there are so many de- 
lightful things to intrigue one’s fancy and 
beguile one’s purse, but, alas, often so ex- 
pensive. Each month I want to tell you 
about the lovely, lovely things I see in New 
York shops and how you can make them for 
yourself, at little expense. 

What sort of clothes do you like best 
to wear? What do you find most be- 
coming? Every girl has her choice, every- 
one thinks some particular outfit suits 
her best. To be sure, some girls look best 
in sports clothes, some in street and others 
in softly feminine things, but to the average 
young girl nothing is so becoming as the 
simple evening dress. And the nicest thing 
is that you can combine the best features 
of ‘all the other types of clothes in your 
evening wear. And you should, for to be 
really happy in your play-clothes, as that’s 
what they really are, they should be as com- 
fortable as sports clothes, as smart as street 
clothes, and last, they should be soft and 
colorful and becoming. 

Right here we should talk about color! 
No other wear, with the possible exception 
of jsports clothes, gives the girl with an 
appetite for color such a chance as do her 
evening clothes. By that I do not mean 
you can wear colors that would not be good 
taste at other times, but that the colors in 
materials designed for evening have a beauty 
no ‘others possess. Gone are the days of 
white muslin and blue sashes. Today Miss 
Fifteen-to-Twenty may select white, to be 
sure, but it will probably be white chiffon, 
it may even be beaded in crystal, in a fine 
tracing of design, and if there be a sash 
the chances are it will be merely a bow of 
silver ribbon. Though it is noticeable this 
season that the most popular evening dress 
is all white, colors are by no means slighted. 
Green, in the soft shade known as apple, s 
often seen, and rarely is a color more be- 
coming to a young girl. All the shades of 
pink and rose, even to a light shade of red, 
eranberry it is called, are very good, In 
the blues, madonna and turquoise are most 
often worn and of course orchid or soft 
yellow are lovely, so you see you may in- 
dulge your fancy to any extent. 

Whether you buy your dance dress at a 
great shop or a small one or make it your- 
self, as many girls do, remember always two 
things, have the best material you can 
afford and have it simple. Simplicity can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, either for 
the young girl or for the one not so young, 
It js the keynote of our present day clothes 
as well as the first step to good taste, If 
you would enjoy the hours you spend in 
your play-clothes, see that they are simple 
enough and durable without sacrificing any 
of their allure. 

his month the shops have been made to 
yield up the ideas for the two types of even- 
ingj dress illustrated. In both instances the 
lings are simple and the effect of the dress 
depends on the hand-made trimmings, whieh 
any girl can make. ‘T'hey are so lovely, I 
amisure you will see their possibilities. Per- 


A women, of course, are interested to 
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Spit 


The dress aith circles of ruffled chiffon ts 
erepe satin in pink and the one with the 
old-fashioned nosegay is apple green chiffon. 


haps you are going to have a new evening 
dress or perhaps you already have one you 
have not worn a great many times, but 
would like to change a bit for the next 
party. Tither the circles of ruffled chiffon 
on the dress at the left or the flat old- 
fashioned nosegay of ribbon flowers on the 
dress at the right will change any evening 
dress wonderfully, 


Crepe Satin in Shrimp Pink 

Use the satin side out, The popular 
straight line with rounded neck and a deep 
gathered rufile at the bottom, makes the sil- 
houette. A iew gathers at the center of the 
neck line and under the arm, with a wee 
plait taken in each side seam at the waist- 
line provide the necessary fulness. The 
trimming consists of nothing more than 
dises of rufiied chiffon, shrimp pink to 
match the crepe with tiny centers made of 
six bronze beads. Cireles, measuring five 
inches across are first eut from thin crino- 
line for a foundation and covered with the 
crepe or chiffon. You will need about eight 
for the skirt and one somewhat smaller, 


about two and a half inches, for the shoul- 
der. Cut strips of chiffon two and a half 
inches wide and seam the strips together 
till you have a piece several yards long, 
each of the five inch circles will require 
a strip about two and one-fourth yards long. 
The chiffon is then doubled and gathered 
at the bottom to make an inch and a quar- 
ter wide double ruffle. (See Figure A.) 
When the strip is gathered, it is sewed to 
the crinoline foundation, beginning at the 
outer edge and circling in to the center 
(Figure B). About half an inch of the ruffle 
should extend beyond the edge of the erin- 
oline foundation on each side. Pxtend each 
row of ruffling to cover the gathering on 


A Special Feature for Woman’s World 
by Elizabeth Faulkner 


the row before and when the center is 
reached, turn the end under and tack down 
with a center made of beads in flower de- 
sign. (Figure C.) About two yards of 
chiffon, forty inches. wide, will make the 
nine circles needed. 


Apple Green Chiffon 


The second dress is of chiffon, than 
which there is nothing lovelier for evening 
and it wears surprisingly well, Apple green 
made the dress and slip, though the latter 
would be still nicer of silver cloth if you 
care to use that. The plain V-necked bodice 
and gracefully full skirt Jend themselves 
particularly well to the type of trimming 
used here, ribbon, flowers and silver lace. 
The flowers are really so easy to make they 
take no time. A scalloped ribbon, in green, 
is used for the flowers with a silver knot 
for the centers and either a plisse, plain 
satin, or picot-edged ribbon for the leaves. 
Six yards of green ribbon with a picot-edge 
is needed to make the four streamers that 
fall loose from the nosegay, trim the waist 
and make the belt. The quantity required 
for the flowers and petals depends upon the 
number of each you wish to use, Bach 
flower requires four inches of narrow scal- 
loped ribbon gathered around a double knot 
of silver ribbon (see Figures 3, 4 and 5). 
The leaves also require four inches, doubled, 
with a. gathering thread run from. selvage 
to selvage on a bias line (Figure 1), then 
draw up and-open the leaf out (Tigure 2). 
About two and a half yards, for twenty 
flowers, and one and. three-fourths yards for 
sixteen leaves should make a pretty nose- 
gay. Cut a piece of crinoline the desired 
size, cover with the material of the dress 
and sew the flowers on with a ruffle of nar- 
row silver lace on the outside. A few more 
leaves and flowers may be made for the 
bandeau, the foundation for which is three- 
quarters: of ‘a yard of silver ribbon four 
inches wide. The ends are gathered and 
fastened and a small loop made in each to 
pin to the hair with a hairpin. 


A Vanity in a Poppy-Hued Posey 


A cunning little accessory serves the 
double ‘purpose of a vanity, hiding in its 
heart the always necessary powder puff and 
small mirror, while it is pinned to the very 
front of the dress, masquerading As a poppy- 
hued posey! Who would guess such an in- 
nocent-looking flower could be so deceitful * 
When the wee gold safety pin is unfastened, 
the bag may be carried on the wrist, at will. 
BHighteen inches of six-ineh wide ribbon, 
either taffeta or satin, in. poppy shade with 
four vards of narrow green ribbon for draw- 
strings is needed. The ends of the draw 
ribbons may be finished with buds-of poppy 
color and green cups which you ean buy at 
most supply counters. where materials for 
making flowers are sold. Seam the two 
raw edges-and run four gathering threads 
from selyage to selvage at equal distances, 
that is, about four and one-quarter inches 
apart. (See Figures L and N.) -‘TLurn down 
one-half inch hem for casing to run ribbon 
through at top and gather th: bottom into 
a center made of one bune.r of stamens. 
Sew a small gold safety pin to the casing 
at the top so that the flower may be pinned 
to the dress, 

Slippers 

Accessories play such an important part 
in any costume and are so lovely when 
planned for evening wear that it is nice to 
have different ones for each dress. Silver 
slippers are, of course, the most popular 
for evening wear, whether silver cloth or 
kid, and such dainty buckles and fancies 
canbe made to wear with them. Wouldn't 
you like to make the pair illustrated at the 
lower right, for a St. Valentine’s Day dance? 
Just six small flowers made exactly like the 
ones in the nosegay, described before, tacked 
to a buckram foundation and edged with 
a few inches of ostrich banding, which you 
ean buy by the yard at any trimming coun- 
ter! If you would rather have a pair of 
chiffon buckles to match the dress with the 
chiffon circles, you could make a miniature 
circle of chiffon ruffles similar to the ones 
made for the dress and finish the centers 
with beads or knots of silver ribbon. If 
you make the buckles with the ostrich band- 
ing you might glue or sew with fine stitches 
an band of ostrich to the top of your chif- 
fon fan, to match your slippers. 

This month we have had the fun of plan- 
ning evening clothes, next month we will 
smarten up our late winter daytime clothes. 
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ow I Earn Money 


At Home 


And In This Way Make Up For 
Henry’s Shrinking Salary 


“Tt helped us over the hard spots by turning spare hours into dollars.” 


Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money for Clothes. Thousands 
are Now Making It Themselves—Right at Home—In This New Way 


By MARY 


“NY dear, you should have seen her-at church 
+‘i this morning. She looked positively ‘dowdy.’ 
It’s a shame! Mary used to be such a well-dressed 
girl—until she married that bank clerk. I should 
think he’d feel like—”’ 

“Sh-h-h! She’s on this car. Over behind you. 
She might hear.’’ 

The street car was crowded but I had heard—and 
my face flushed red with resentment. It was true—I 
did look ‘‘dowdy’’—and I knew it. 

I got off the street car at the next corner and walked. 
My cup of bitterness had spilled over, and I needed a 
few minutes to choke back my tears. 

My husband is one of the ‘white collar men’’ whose 
salaries hayen’t kept pace with the mounting cost of 
living. I had been a private secretary, earning a 
comfortable living for myself before we were married 
and since the cost of everything had kept rising higher 
and higher, I had sometimes hinted to Henry that I 
would be glad to take a position again, but he had 
always vetoed the idea strenuously. . 

3ut the bitter experience of this Sunday morning 
was too much. I resolved as I walked homeward that, 
Henry or no Henry, I was going to find a way to make 
extra money for clothes: and do it. 

When I got home I was prepared to be cheerful as 
usual, but Henry was comfortably smoking and ab- 
sorbed in his Sunday paper, and his contentment 
somehow irritated me terribly. To make matters 
worse he held up the magazine-picture section of the 
paper as I came into the room, and remarked that he 
had never seen the girls wear “such good-looking duds 
as they do this year.”’ 

I lost my temper, snatched the paper from him, and 
cried, “If you like to see nice clothes so much, why 
don’t you oe your wife some of them?” 

Then I rushed to my room, still carrying the maga- 
zine section of the paper, shut the door, and threw 
myself across the bed for a good cry. 

After a while I sat up, and idly began to turn the 
‘Re of the paper I had taken away from Henry. 
All of a sudden I sat up straighter and gasped. A 
woman was looking out of the page at me, holding a 
bank check in her hand, and across the top of the page 
were the words, ‘How I Make Money—Right at Home|”’ 

I devoured every word of the advertisement. 
When I had finished I felt that I had found the work 
I was looking for. I resolved to write for the par- 
ticulars, but to keep it a secret from my husband. 
That be ons I mailed the coupon from the advertise- 
ment of the Auto Knitter Hosiery Company. 

To make my story short, I sent for an Auto Knit- 
ting outfit lnctadion the wonderful little machine, the 
Auto Knitter. 

While Henry was at the bank, I used it every minute 
I could spare from my housework. At the end of a 
month I sent my first shinment of soft, warm, well- 
knit wool socks to the company. By return mail 
came my first check—and oh, joy! the thrill of the 
sight of that first check! 

Well, I kept on making socks, sending regular ship- 
ments to the company. and before very long I pre- 
sented myself before Henry in a pretty new accordion- 
pleated frock. His mouth opened and he just stared 
at me in admiration, without a word. inally he 
managed to say: 

“Where did you get it, Mary?”’ 

“T earned it!’’ I replied brightly, not sure just how 
he would take the news. 

Henry looked for a minute as if I had said I had 
stolen it. Then I made him_sit down and hear what 
I had to say. 

“Now listen, dear,’’ I said, gently but firmly, ‘‘don’t 
you think it is perfectly ridiculous for us to pretend 
that you earn enough money—just now? You will, 
of course, in time—but while things are so expensive 
and your salary doesn’t keep pace, isn’t it fine that 
I can make this money for the clothes I need, and the 
little pleasures and necessities we couldn’t afford 
otherwise?”’ 

par thought that over and finally replied: 

“Well, vou’ve been a ‘contrary Mary’—but I guess 


you’re right. Let’s see how you do it.”’ 


WALDEN 


So I took the Auto Knitter out of the bureau drawer, 
clamped it to the table, and showed Henry how it 
worked. 
that I made a pair of socks so veri that Henry’s 
eyes nearly dropped out of his head. 

“And you say the Auto Knitter Hosiery Company 
buys the socks from you?’ he asked. 

“Ves,” I said, “they guarantee to take every stand- 
ard pair I make—at a guaranteed price. And they 
send me the yarn to replace the amount used in the 
socks I have.sent them. So you see the yarn hasn’t 
cost me anything.’’ 

Henry was astonished and not only said he had no 
objection to my continuing but was secretly proud 
of my cleverness. So I kept on Auto Knitting, and 
getting my checks back promptly for every ship- 
ment. 

The result was that I didn’t have to without 
many of the things I needed for myself or little Helen 
last Fall and Winter, and the Auto Knitter again 
helped to solve the clothes problem the following 
Spring and Summer. All this without my being 
obliged to touch a cent of what I call the “family 
money’”’—the money that Henry makes. 

Whenever I hear a woman complaining about the 
high cost of living and clothes, I always try to tell 
her how the Auto Knitter will help her to make money 
at homeinsparetime. I tell her how the Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company, an old firmly established American 
Corporation, enters into a five-year agreement to take 
all the standard socks you knit on the Auto Knitter 
and send to them, paying a fixed guaranteed price and 
replacing without charge all the yarn used in the socks 
sent to them. This contract does not bind you in any 
way—you can work as little or as much as you please 
spare time or full time—but for every shipment of 
standard socks you send them you receive your pay 
check promptly. 

You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the out- 
put of your Auto Knitter to private trade if you wish, 
and you can also use your knitter to make the hosiery 
for your family, besides many other attractive and 
useful articles of knitted wear. 

No matter where you live I feel sure that you want 
to knowallabout the machine that has meant so much 
to me. Write to The Auto Knitter Company at once 
and find out about the pleasant occupation waitin 
for you—Auto Knitting. Find out what substantia 
amounts spare time has earned for others. 

You will never regret writing for this valuable 
information. Send yournameand address now and find 
out all about this wonderful spare time occupation. 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., Dept. 32, 
630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pioneers in the Home Knitting Industry—Sole 
Manufacturers of the genuine Auto Knitter—No Con- 
nection with any other Concern. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 32, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at 
Home with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents postage 
to cover cost of mailing, etc. It is understood that this 
does not obligate me in any way. 


W.W. 2-25. 


- high above the water. 


I had had enough practice by that. time so? 


‘True 
By Jean M: 


ILow the Kingfisher Won His Wampum 
IGHT out-in the water stood a tall 
R stump, on the top of which perched 
- Kos-ko-menos, the Kingfisher. Just 
then the old Chief and the little Indian | 
boy, Little Beaver, paddled around a bend 
of the lake in their canoe. | 
“Kuk-kur-r,r,r,"” screamed the King- 


' fisher, and spreading his short wings, like 


a flash he was off and away. 

“Kago, kago,” laughed the Chief, “you 
néed. not fear us Kos-ko-menos, for we are 
your brothers, Brave is the Kingfisher,’ 


explained the Chief, “and, although he | 


sits crouched for hours upon a stump, 
humped up like a squaw in her blanket, 
he is both wise and watchful. And, be- 
cause of his faithfulness he has been re- 
warded. The Kingfisher now wears a belt 
of wampum to show he is a Chief. 

“But how did he win his belt of wam- 
pum?” eagerly questioned the boy. 

“Once,. long ago, there lived on the 
banks of a lake old Nigik, the otter chief 
and his tribe. The lake was shallow and 
filled with many tree stumps which stood 
Often, at twilight, | 
when. the furry brothers come forth for 
food, you might sea the otter family 
perched upon stumps waiting for a fish 
to rise, Nearby were the huts of Mush- 
quash, the muskrat. Farther up, -.where 
the water deepened, Ahmik, the industrious 
beaver, had his village, and had built a 
fine dam, choosing a spot where the young 
poplars grew close at hand, these he would 
cut down and store beneath the water, 
wisely laying in food before Peboam, god 
of winter, came. 


“TUT there were others besides the furry 

ones who lived around the lake; those 
who wore feathers. Atoko, the cross old 
crane, had her nest in the reeds, and not 
far off sat the little black duck upon her 
low nest. Across the lake, in a soft clay 
bank, lived Kos-ko-menos the Kingfisher. 
Sticking forth his frowsy, top-heavy head 
from the hole which led into his untidy 
nest, he would glance about first to see if 
all was right, then darting forth, like a 
great blue jewel, he would fly straight to 
his stake out in the water. Hour after 
hour he patiently watched for fish to rise, 
because he must-ecarry back food to his 
homely young ones, whose fretful calls 
were borne to him on every breeze. 

“The Kingfisher was something of an 
outcast among the wild, they hated his 
dreadful scream, which made them jump 
with fright, besides, he could outlast any 
other bird staying under water, and they 
almost thought him a sort of half fish 
instead of a bird. Kos-ko-menos cannot 
walk proudly, but waddles instead, because 
his legs are so very short and set so far 
back upon his body he walks like a crip- 
ple, while his crest is so top-heavy it al- 
most hides his bright eyes. Small wonder 
he was scorned. But we must never judge 
by mere appearances of another. 

“And, because the feathers of Kos-ko- 
menos were beautifully flecked with blue, 
and his coat as purple as the clouds at 
sunset, while his tail was blue as the sky, 
perhaps some of the birds were jealous 
of him. 

“Tinally, 


there came a dreadful time 


Illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull 
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among the dwellers who lived around the 
stump-filled lake. Mushquash, one . day, 


/ raised his bleared eyes to the sky, mourn- 


ing the loss of nearly all his little. ones, 
Ahmik, the patient beaver came back to 
his lodge and found its top torn off, and 
three baby beavers gone. Out of the large 
tribe of Nigik, the otter, there were now 
but two left. The Kingfisher knew all 
about these things, although he did ap- 
pear quite stupid sitting upon his watch- 
tower, he saw much. ° . 
'Kos-ko-menos, the Kingfisher, got up 
early, for his family would not let him” 
sleep. Even before the sun had risen, they 
would stir: about, wailing  fretfully, 


-‘kr,r,r,r, we are hungry, go forth and 
bring us food.’ . 


“rMHUS it chanced, even before the sun 

had risen from its wigwam in the east, 
one morning, very early, Kos-ko-menos 
darted off, taking five little’ flapping 
strokes, then four the other way, zig-zag- 
ging along, for he never flew in a straight 
line, and even before he reached hie stump 
he: spied the. ugly. term of o1€ ‘Locochi, 
& savage Wis->- det Le: “mght upon the 
round top of a weavers so0dage, already, its 
baisi arm was thrust down into the 

ut. 

“ ‘Kurk-kurk-kr,r,r,/ sounded the fearful 
war whoop of the Kingfisher right above 
the flat head of the wildeat, and old 
Tocochi raised his blazing green eyes 
just as the angry Kingfisher dashed itself 
full in his face. Then, even before the 
Wildcat could pull his arm from the beaver 
lodge, he was so beaten and blinded by 
the strong short wings of the Kingfisher, 
and blinded by his sharp bill, that Tocochi 
was glad enough to make his eseape, leap- 
ing off into the woods. Out tumbled the 
frightened beavers, who soon knew who 
had warned them just in time too, to save 
their lives. And they were just in time 
to see Tocochi running away, still rubbing 
his smarting eyes and howling with rage. 

“After this adventure Kos-ko-menos took 
to watehing sharply for all enemies, be- 
cause always he came forth before the 
furry brothers were astir, so many times 
he was able to warn them. Thus he saved 
the family of Musquash, the muskrat, from 
an old fisher-cat who always came forth 
at dawn. Nor did the Kingfisher stop 
here, one day when the otters played to- 
gether, sliding down the clay bank, Kos- 
ko-menos saw a black shadow fall upon 
the water. He raised his eyes skyward 
and saw a big bird, and catching the 
gleam of silver from his shining crest, 
the Kingfisher knew it was none other 
than Keneu, the great war eagle. Again 
he sounded his loud alarm, and the eagle 
changed its course and flew over the 
mountain, the otters were safe. 

“Then the kind Spirit of the Forest, who 
sees all kind acts, rewarded the King- 
fisher for his faithful watching. Across 
his breast Kos-ko-menos now wears a 
beautiful belt of wampum, also, he now 
has the power to raise the feathered crest 
upon his head until it becomes a war bon- 
net, while close to his beak, upon either 
side, you may see two white dots like 


snowflakes. Thus was Kos-ko-menos, the 
Kingfisher, the faithful watcher,  re- 
warded,” declared the old Chief. 
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Correct Social Customs 
The Art of Being Hostess or Guest 


The third of a series of articles dealing with the * 
fundamentals of etiquette 


By Edith Schuyler King 


HERE are women to 

} whose houses we are 

always glad to re- 
eeive an invitation; and 
there are some we like to 
have as our guests as often 
as there is opportunity. 
Very desirable attractions 
these—that of being a suc- 
cessful hostess and of be- 
ing an ideal guest—arts 
worth cultivating, no. mat- 
ter what one’s position and 
surroundings, because they 
contribute vitally to the 
art of living. Let us con- 
sider the two roles for a 

little while. 
The Hostess 

It is a well-known axiom that the first 
thought of the hostess is for the comfort 
and pleasure of her guests; but the point 
at which many hostesses fail is in recog- 
nizing the fact they cannot offer their 
guests comfort and pleasure if they them- 
selves are not happy and at ease. If they 
have shouldered too much, if they are 
worn out by their efforts and uneasy for 
fear something will go wrong, their guests 
are going to feel the strain also, and, 
being conscious that their entertainment 
is a burden, they will lose at once the 
sense of enjoyment. 

The successful hostess then is one who 
does not undertake more than she can 
execute apparently, at least, without care 
or worry. The hour of meeting her guests 
finds her fresh and eager, instead of worn 
out with preparations and disturbed lest 
her facilities will be overtaxed. Better 
four guests who carry away a memory of 
a joyful occasion than forty who go away 
feeling they have witnessed the end of 
an endurance test. This principle is the 
essence of sincere hospitality. An attempt 
to entertain on a scale unfitted to one’s 
circumstances can only produce a vulgar 
effect. 


Careful Planning the First Essential 

One of the secrets of successful enter- 
tainment of any kind—that it should be 
well-planned—is perhaps sufficiently recog- 
nized not to need mentioning, yet there 
are hostesses who forget to have their 
card-table covers ready, or to have some 
one delegated to help in seeing that people 
are introduced and served, if there is a 
large party; who neglect to have plenty 
of clean towels in the bathroom and 
drinking water in the dining-room avail- 
able for those who have a constant thirst. 
And there are none-too-careful hostesses 
who, when the time has come to go in to 
dinner or lunch, have still not decided 
where people are to sit; or, when games 
begin, leave their guests in confusion as 
to what practices are to be observed. 

The woman who is entertaining a house 
guest, though, may be cautioned against 
overplanning, for she must remember that 
no one likes to go on a visit and have 
every moment planned for her. Visitors 
should be allowed some time to them- 
selves and should be given a_ certain 
amount of liberty in deciding what is to 
be done for their entertainment, rather 
than required to live up to a schedule 
suggestive of boarding-school days, even 
if more exciting. 


The Setting Plays a Large Part 

Given an easy hostess and responsive 
guests, the one thing more that is neces- 
sary is the right background. Inviting 
surroundings are needed for the creation 
of an amiable atmosphere. Overerowded 
rooms are never so conducive to pleasure 
as those where a little extra space helps 
the feeling of hospitality. Soft shaded 
lights, if lights are needed, produce more 
friendHness than the harsh glare of white 
bulbs; and there has never been a happier 
fashion than that which has made candle- 
light popular for the dinner-table. 

The freshness and bright color of flow- 
ers are almost indispensable in a house 
which is going to serve as a setting for 
gayety; they play a part just as fresh, 
clean curtains and linens do. Comfortable 
chairs and pillows where they belong 
help, too, to make a room seem to say 
“Come in” to the visitor. 


. The woman who has a guest staying 


with her will show much 
of her talent as a hostess 
in her guest room. In city 
apartments, it is difficult 
to keep a room in reserve, 
but, fortunately, in the 
country and smaller towns, 
space is not at such a 
premium and any guesi 
ean have what he or she 
is entitled to have if in- 
vited for a stay of one 
night or many—a room to 
her—or himself. However 
simply furnished this room 
may be, here are some of 
the things it should pos- 
sess—a sleep-inducing bed 
made with clean linen, a chair that is 
restful to sit in, a light that is sufficient 
to dress and read by, a face towel, bath 
towel and wash cloth (unless these are 
ready in the bathroom), clothes-hangers 
in the closet, and a waste-basket near the 
bureau or desk. Here are some other 
things it is pleasant to find in a guest 
room—one or two entertaining books, a 
reading light near the bed, toilet articles 
in the event that some of these may have 
been forgotten or lost by the visitor, 
writing materials, a hot water bottle, if 
the time is winter, and a few cut flowers, 
at any season. 

There is no greater consideration a hos- 
tess can show a guest than to keep the 
machinery of household operation as far 
in the background as possible. Even the 
woman who does her own work can ac- 
complish this, if she knows her job well 
enough, and she should, regardless 6f 
whether she likes it or not. 


Guests 


The obligations that go with entertain- 
ing are by no means limited to the hos- 
tess; guests also have theirs, the first of 
which is to contribute something in agree- 
ableness and good spirits. Lack of char- 
acter. as well as breeding, is shown by 
those who carry with them to a party of 
any tind marks of their boomerangs, for 
it always comes back to the one who ex- 
hinits tt in friend)y interest from others. 
In Vogue’s Book of Etiquette is quoted an 
old lady who often said to her daughters, 
“You must take some of your good times 
with you,” and this short injunction best 
sums up what every hostess has a right 
to expect of her guests. 

A guest owes her hostess, too, the com- 
pliment of looking her best, which means 
being dressed, not in her finest clothes 
necessarily, but suitably for the occasion 
with due attention given to her entire 
appearance. 

The converse of the precept that a hos- 
tess should have some plans for her guests 
when they arrive is that the guests should 


fall in happily with those plans. If you 
go to a party and find that you are ex- 
pected to revel in such childish amuse- 


ments as tiddledy-winks, pinning on the 
elephant’s tail, or piecing together puzzles, 
you are bound by good manners to enter 
into these near-sports with as much zest 
as you can summon, even while deciding 
not to accept future invitations to the 
same place. If you are staying with a 
friend in town, whose conscience will not 
let her rest unless she keeps you sight- 
seeing constantly, you may have to hive 
indifference and fatigue in order to accept 
graciously entertainment which is 


prompted by the best possible motives, - 


though carried out a little blindly. 

The word of welcome to a visitor in 
almost every house is, “Make yourself at 
home,” which is, of course, not intended 
literally, for no guests are more popular 
than those who take such remarks sgeri- 
ously and fail to conform to the customs 
of the household or take liberties in giving 
orders to servants or making use of per- 
sonal belongings. It is indeed a fine art 
to appear to have the comfort of being 
at home and yet not overstep the border 
of propriety by assuming too much at- 
homeness. Punctuality at meals and for 
engagements is an inviolable rule of every 
well-bred guest, who is also careful not 
to make any more. trouble or work for her 
hostess than necessary. 

The subject next month will be “Con- 
versation and Popularity.” 
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he oldest 


beauty secret 


in the world 


CGhe oldest beauty secretin the world is nota 
magic formula for renewing the skin overnight, 
or miraculously remoulding the figure in the 
slender proportions of girlhood. Yet it may be 
termed a secret, for although it has been used by 
women inevery age, itis stillunknown to millions 
of women who have lost—and are losing—the 
beauty which should rightfully be theirs. 


cd x 7 LA 
Besem real beauty—comes from 


within. The enemies of beauty—sallow- 

ness, a “muddy” and flabby skin, pre- 
mature wrinkles, dull eyes—these are but 
surface evidence of conditions which lie deep, 
beyond the reach of surface treatment. 


Beauty is chiefly associated with youth be- 
cause the vital organs of youth—the nerves, 
the digestive system—are usually unim- 
paired. Children livenormally, in most homes. 
They are required to eat with discrimination 
—to observe normal hours of rest. They get 
regular exercise. They are not allowed arti- 
ficial stimulants. With careful observance of 
these tried, common-sense rules they emerge 
into maturity, beautiful. 


Then these restrictions are removed. And 
youth—or most young people—hasten to 
avail themselves of their new freedom. ‘‘Free- 
dom,” all too frequently, means disregard- 
ing the wise rules of health which have been 
learned in school, and enforced at home. It 
means loss of sleep. It means indulgence in 
any food which tempts the eye—in mealtime 
beverages formerly denied—beverages which 
contain caffein. And the fleeting stimulation 
of caffein is followed, more and more, by 
headache, sleeplessness, nervousness, diges- 
tive disturbances, 


A few brief years of beautiful womanhood. 
Then, for so many, fine lines appear—the 
tentacles of weariness. Sal- 
lowness tarnishes the skin. 
Flabbiness of flesh and spirit 
—an indisposition to health- 
ful exercise—have replaced 
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Postum ismade by the Postum Cereal 
ompany, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich., also makers of Post Toasties 
Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
ran Flakes and Grape Nuts. Your 
er sells Postum in two forms. 
nstant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, is one of 
the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
to make, but should be boiled 20 
minutes, 
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Postum Crereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the old resilience and buoyancy. With half of 
their lives yet before them, these women have 
lost their most compelling charm—a_ source 
of their greatest happiness. 


* And it could so easily be otherwise! For 
thousands of women, in this age and every 
other, by following the safe, simple rules of 
health they learned in childhood, have re- 
tained their freshness and charm straight 
through the cares and problems of middle 
life, up to the very threshold of old age. 


One of these rules—and a most important 
one—is toavoid the useofcaffein. In 2,000,000 
American homes, people do this without sac- 
rificing the enjoyment and benefit of a hot 
mealtime drink, by using Postum. 


Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
sweetened a trifle, and skillfully roasted. It 
contains no trace of caffein or any other arti- 
ficial stimulant. It has a delightful flavor, 
the flavor of roasted wheat—and wheat is 
the best-liked food in the world! The oldest 
beauty secret is natural living—and that in- 
cludes living without drug stimulation. 
Accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer! 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. 
I want to start you out on your test by giv- 
ing you your first week’s supply, free, and 
my own directions for preparing it in the 
most delicious way. 

You will be glad to know; too, that Pos- 
tum costs much less per cup. 

“Will you send me your name and address? 
Tell me which kind you prefer—Instant Pos- 
tum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). 
I'll see that you get the first week’s supply 
right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


W. W, 2-25 


T want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 
Check 
which you 
© prefer 


Instant Postum.....0 
Postum CEREAL.... 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 


45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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To invade Slumberland—uwase your flashlight! 


Patricia O’Ferrall 


(Continued from page 22) 


cannot accept that honer because another, 
an even greater honor, awaits me. Some- 
one elsé can. fill the position of president 
of the board; but no one else can fill the 
place—” Again she paused and her eyes 
rested vindictively on little Mrs. Jennings. 
“Ill just take you all into my confidence ! 
A sweetheart of my youth, Mr. Brian 
Kent of New York and I are to be married 
this very evening! I can’t even stay for 
the meeting. Mr. Kent is waiting for me. 
It wouldn’t be quite honest to say that 
I'm sorry—still, my associations with you 
all have been mighty pleasant and Ill 
think of you often and miss you in my 
New York home.’’ 

With the incriminating manuscript held 
firmly in her gloved hand, and still smil- 
ing, Mrs. Mowbray walked majestically 
down the aisle. There was a sharp intake 


of breath as she passed someone, a man, 
in the doorway; then she was gone. I Otis feart 

In the crowded auditorium, after the 
customary preliminaries, the chairman of 
the nomination committee announced that ld 
Mrs. Roger Mowbray, candidate for the wou not accept 
Presidency of the Board of Directors of : 
the Protestant Church Association’s Tlome ° ° ° 
for Children, had been unexpectedly called a substitute if 1t knew 
out of the city. In view of this fact the 
committee had nominated another ecandi- 
date, Mrs. Frank Jennings, sister-in-law T is little more than a mean- 
of Mrs. salons the retiring president. : 
Mrs. Jennings was eminently fitted for ingless gesture to pay hom- 
the post, being a doctor of philosophy, a ~ z 
student of sociology, and having been at age to the dead without being 
ihe head of a large orphanage in Nebras- 


ka for the past five years. The chairman sure that positive and per- 
took great pleasure in introducing Mrs. manent protection has been 


Frank Jennings! 
provided for the remains, 


In THE children’s bedroom, in the dark of night, use 
your flashlight! No blinding glare in its soft, re- 
flected rays . . . no clicking electric switch to wake 
the sleeping one. Keep an Eveready up-stairs for 
night duties and emergencies. Keep another near 
those dark cellar stairs. And another in the auto- 
mobile. Silent sentinels of safety, with countless uses. 

Reload your flashlights and keep them on the job with 
fresh, strong Eveready Unit Cells. And if you haven’t 
a flashlight, see the nearest Eveready dealer at once. 
Buy the improved Eveready Flashlights from electrical, 
hardware and marine supply dealers, sporting goods 
and general stores, garages and auto accessory shops. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


Narionar Carson Company, Inc., New York—San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
iY BATTERIES 


—they last longer 


te was a perceptible stir as an ex- 
quisite little lady of pleasing plumpness 


arose and with incomparable grace made Therefore it is unbelievable 
her way up onto the platform. From 


head to heels she was bewitchingly at- that any one could accept any- 

tired in violet, a violet so rich and dark . 7 

as to look black except where the light thing less than the highest 

struck it. The piereed silver pendants in 

her ears relieved the monochrome and standard of protection avail- 

matched the ornament on her snug-fitting, able 

rue-de-la-paixian togue. Her manner in- £ ° 

dicated a control that was thoroughly 

ip stlabeier AR dR fag Ee beta We OS > For more than a quarter of a 

perior coérdination. TIfer voice was de- 

lightful with the timbre of a silver bell. century the Clark Grave Vault 
While the congregation listened with " 

eager attention, the only candidate for the has been demonstrating that 

president of the board.of directors, pre- z : 

sented a plan for a continuation home— no water can enter it. Never 


two homes in fact, one for girls and one has this vault failed because 


for boys. 


| UNIT cet. Well, of course the little violet-clad lady it is designed according to an 
fn HTS was elected—elected enthusiastically and 

a Flasmul oc unanimously. Patsy and Larry were immutable law of Nature, and 

aq ““TIONAL CARBON CO 


among the first 'o congratulate her. co 

“Tipping ! Smashing !** exclaimed the IS constructed of most durable 
radiant young campaign manager. 4 

youn; : n ston r-steel. 

“Out of the mouth of babes,” returned : etal, Key baat ae. 
ihe new president. 

“Patsy,” Larry Fenwick asked as soon Leading Funeral Directors 
as they were outside of the church, “did 
you notice the man that Mrs. Mowbray recommend and supply the 
passed in the doorway of the Sunday d 
= —— School room 2” Clark Grave Vault and give 


“Yes, I noticed him,’ Patsy answered. bid ° « 
“llandsome chap, isn’t he?’ with each one a Fidelity Cer- 


This Larry ignored. “He was trying to 3 we thi 7 ; 
break through the barrage that strrounded tificate W hich 1S proof of its 


Mrs. Jennings, just now. I wonder who genuineness and embodies a 
he is?” 
“I know who he is,” Patsy stated. “He hity-year guaranty. 
was there by my invitation. He came all 
the way fr Chicago jus his e : 
neh L om licago just for this elec- Tevet ban Clark complete protection 
“Oh, is that so! Is he—is he an un- is no protection at all! 
married man—a bachelor?” 


“TIe’s an unmarried man; but he isn’t THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
a bachelor.” COMPANY 


“Oh, I see—a widower !” 

“Yes, I presume he’s a widower— Columbus, Ohio 
though it doesn’t seem just right to eall 
him that—he was married for so short a 
time—only six months.” 


NEW YORK, ¥.% 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. . Keep 
in extra set on hand, Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright 
eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. .When replac- 
ing either battery or bulb, read on the side of your flash- 
light what numbers to buy. 


For twelve years Lena 
Adcockhadacrippled 
foot and shortened limb, 
as a result of Infantile 
Paralysis. Atfifteen, she 


came to McLain Sanita- 
rium. Her photos and This Home-Mixed Gongs 
letter tell the rest: Syrup Is Wonderful 


My people are very much pleased with For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


my foot. They could hardly believe it try Pinex. Larry Fenwick stepped back and_ sur- 
he my crippled hese Words cannot Mixed at home with plain sugarsyrup,a i veyed the Young woman = admiringly. 
express how thankful Iam. bottle of Pine: makes a whole pint—a fami- “Patsy—he isn’t—” 
NI ¢ , —, r > . . - . 
LENS ae ly ver pI eee een ey 7; “Yes, he is Mr. Brian Kent, president 
onticetto, Arkansas. Ps ¢ Shea COM Gm DRY: £OF of the United Drug Companies of Chicago. 
3 x adults or children. No trouble to mix— i ete a : 
For Crippled Children package tells how. Makes a big difference not New, : York, <and: he,came here spur. 
; ; : in your drug bills. posely— 

ice Coppin pe = thor- Paha od Neier eed LARC 9 “Well, I hand it to you, little meta- 
oughly equipped private insti- ¥. othing better tor coughs, colds, physician—little magician! By the ex- 
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debt of gratitude she’ll never be able to 
pay!” ' This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
“You're wrong, Larry. She tute, ad * Grave Vault. Itis a means of identifying the 
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vault is not a Clark. 
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FREE books: “Deformities 

and Paralysis’ and “Book of 

References.” 

McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
998 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Girl Back Home 


- (Continued from page 13) 


and chatting familiarly with a short 
woman whose elbows rested on the glass 
ease. The woman wore a hat and coat 
and Lynn thought her.a customer until 
she turned. It was Mrs. Walker. | It 
gave Lynn an unpleasant shock to see her 
father so boyish, so almost lover-like! 
And yet, why shouldn’t be be? He was 
not much older than Carl Williamson. 
~ “You know Mrs, Walker, of course,” 
said her father. —~ s 

" ZLynn nodded at the plump and very 
feminine woman with a dimple in her 
cheek and fluffy yellow hair. 

- -“E— wanted to see you, father.” 

“Well, look at me!” 

He smiled and Mrs. Walker laughed at 
his pleasantry. 

“Talk to you—alone, please.”’ 

“Maybe I'd better go,” said Mrs. Walker, 
beginning to pull on her gloves. 

“No, don’t.. There’s some more business 
I want to talk over with you.” 

Mr. Forest took Lynn to one 
“Well 7” , 

“Father, I want to know definitely if I 
can go to Colton next year?” 

Mr. Forest frowned. ‘Well, frankly, 
Lynn, I don’t see how you can unless we 
sell the place. I’ve hesitated to put it 
en the market because I hoped things 
would pick up here a little better. The 
business is making a good living and pay- 
ing the interest on the borrowed money, 
but that’s about all. In a year or two 
we'll be on our feet in good shape, if you 
wouldn’t be in such a ‘hurry !” 

-*“J don’t care about myself, but Peter 
should have his money.” 

“All right!” said Mr. Forest, with a 
good-natured wave of his hand. ‘Tell 
Peter to drive over to Morley and put it 
in the hands of an agent.” 


side. 


teed went toward Miss Allison’s, hurt 
that her father had done nothing at all 
toward arranging for her to go to col- 
lege. She opened the door without knock- 
ing, as Miss Allison had told her to do, 
and stopped. From the little ball the 
“den” opened with a wide arch. Miss 
Allison and Peter were sitting close to- 
gether, and they, too, were laughing and 
talking in low-voiced intimacy. 

“And so, Molly-O,” Peter’s deep voice 
was saying, ‘You see how I feel about it. 
Can you keep a secret?” 

“T surely can, Peter, for your sake.” 
She held out her hand and Peter took it. 

Lynn backed away out of sight. 
“Spring’s getting in its work!” she said 
a little bitterly to herself. She was 
ashamed that. she should care, but she 
had always regarded Peter and her father 
as belonging to herself. 

She opened the outside door again and 


*dlosed it noisily to announce her coming, 


then hurried on into. the room. “Hello 
everybody,” she called gaily. ‘‘Where’s 
the tea?” 


_ “I'd forgotten about tea, you voracious 
little animal! But we've got some won- 
derful news for you!” 

“Guess what!’’ said Peter, smiling. 

Lynn might have guessed easily enough, 
but she shook her head, sitting down 
weakly on a stool by the grate fire, and 
waiting fearfully for the disclosure of 
Peter and Molly’s wonderful secret. 

Miss Allison’s eyes were shining as she 
pushed a large, pasteboard box toward 
Lynn. “That’s one piece of news. The 
other is—we'’re all going to Colton next 
Friday immediately after my last class! 
Peter’s going to drive us up in the Ford— 
you and me, and you can have all Satur- 
day and Sunday with Rawley—that is, 
of course,” she winked at Peter, “If 
you’re at all interested in Rawley, while 
I visit some sorority sisters. Well, little 
mummy ?” 

Lynn turned her back upon them and 
buried her head upon her knees, her 
shoulders shaking with sobs. 

‘Now look in the box,’’ Molly Allison 
chatted gaily on. 

With trembling fingers Lynn untied the 
string and opened the box, staring with 
tear-filled eyes at the contents. 

“It's Molly’s doin’s,” said Peter. 

‘Tt’s. Peter’s doin’s, you mean,” 
Molly. 

It was a new spring outfit—a_ silk- 
crepe dress and cape of lovely blue with 
a little gray hat and gray silk stockings 
and shoes to match. 

“You darling fairy godmothers!”’ Lynn 
eried, seizing Peter’s hand and MoHy’s 
and giving each an enthusiastic Kiss. 

It is not often that the places and 
persons of one’s Dream become Reality, 
and that Reality even lovelier than the 
Dream. But so it ‘seemed to Lynn, 
Mimhineg the long slope of Campus Hill, 


said 


under the young shadow of newly budded 
maple trees. The vine-covered buildings 


were just as she had seen them in old 


Annuals, or ‘as her mother had pictured 


_them to her; even some of the profes- 
‘sors she recognized. 


A humber of them 
—grown gray now, it-is true—had been 
there- when her mother was a girl. She 
knew many stories about them—their 
little idiosyncrasies, their jokes, their 
kindnesses. This was enchanted ground, 
the only quiet and unchanging spot in 
all the clamorous, swift-moving world. 
It' seemed to Lynn that her mother’s 
spirit walked beside her, glad that she 
was there. 

But it was Rawley who walked be- 
side her. . She felt happy that he, too, 
was glad that, she was there, and pzoud 
of her in her becoming blue suit and 
little gray hat: But they seemed to 
have little to-say to each other. The 
night before, Saturday, on Cupid's 
Bridge (was there ever a college with- 
out a Lovers’ Lane?) Rawley had fas- 
tened his Frat pin on her dress. “Just 
for tonight,” he had said. “I don’t 
want the fellows finding it out and kid- 
ding me. Besides, it’s better for me not 
to have it known. You don’t mind?” 
Lynn had said, “Of course not.” But 
there had been a little, unreasonable, 
hurt feeling around her heart. 


HEY had been asked to dinner at the 

Alpha Omega house, where Miss Allison 
was staying. Lynn thought she had 
never seen so many charming, well- 
dressed, clever girls as these girls seemed 
to be, and at first she felt overawed and 
frightened. But thanks to Molly Alili- 
son, probably, the girls treated her as 
if she were one of them, and soon made 
her feel at ease. One girl in particular 
she remembered afterward—a tall blonde 
with brilliant coloring, Grace Venn, who 
was unusually nice to her. 

There was only one little embarrassing 
incident. After dinner some of the 
Freshmen A. O’s who lived at the Hall 
came down to the house to spend the 
afternoon, Among these was a thick-set, 
bobbed-haired little girl with bold eyes 
and a loud laugh—Zaida Harmon. 

She looked Lynn over with slow, im- 
pudent eyes, and then she turned to 
Rawley. “Lion and the Mouse! Your 
girl from back home, I suppose?” she 
laughed. 

Rawley’s face got very red, but he did 
not smile. “We went to high school 
together, if that’s what you mean.” 

Zaida’s black eyes turned upon the un- 
comfortable Lynn. “Coming here’ to 
school?” 

“T’m afraid not,” regretted Lynn. 

“Well, if you’re interested you’d bet- 
ter be looking after him.” She nodded 
in Rawl’s direction. ‘IIe’s a bold, bad 
man!” She laughed loudly, and added 
with a kind of insulting insinuation, 
“You’re from the country.” 

Very quietly Grace Venn 
“Your frankness, Zaida, is 
appreciated. Sometimes, 
approaches bad manners.” 

Zaida Warmon’s face grew dark with 
startled anger. To be publicly humili- 
ated before the entire Sorority, and 
Rawley Graham into the bargain, was 
quite another thing from trying to have 
some fun with a little nobody from the 
country. It was an offense that Zaida 
Ilarmon never forgave Lynn Forest. As 
she flung out of the room she whispered 
to Rawley loud enough for all to hear, 
“How about the H. W. I. tonight?” and 
impudently slammed the door behind her. 


interrupted. 
not always 
I’m afraid, it 


One of the girls laughed, trying to 
relieve the embarrassment and make 
light of an unpleasant episode. “We 


all know Zaida, 
attention to her. 
bing for this!’ 


and nobody pays any 
But she’ll get a tub- 


Miss Allison took an early afternoon ~ 


train for Woodbridge that she might get 
a good night’s sleep and be in plenty 
of time for her Monday morning classes. 
“T trust Peter perfectly, but I don’t trust 
his Ford,’ she said. 

Since Molly had deserted them, 
thought they might as well stay till the 
next day, giving Lynn Sunday evening 
at Colton. When Rawley took her back 
to the little hotel from the A. O. House 
that evening, Lynn told him of this plan. 

He fidgeted uneasily with his cap, and 
finally burst out, “See here, Lynn, I’m 
darned sorry, but I*ve got an out-of- 
town engagement tonight. If I’d known 
this earlier I might have fixed it up, 
but it’s pretty late now.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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You’p know he was his father’s son the minute you 
saw them together. He has his father’s features and the 
same way of walking. He is “a chip off the old block.” 
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In plants, as in people and finely bred cattle, blood 
will tell. What the plant will be depends upon what 
the parent plant was. 


Every packet of Ferry’s Seeds comes from parent 
plants of selected ancestry. This means that the parent 
plant is a purebred—true to name, variety, form and 
color. 


We know the history of our plants. For sixty-nine 
years we have been watching their ancestors. We 
have rogued out undesirables. Our seeds taken from 
selected plants are always tested at our experimental 
grounds to observe their trueness to type. 

Think of this precaution as you plan your garden. 
Then plant Ferry’s purebred Seeds with faith that 
they will pay you in full with the finest vegetables 
and the most beautiful flowers. 

You can buy Ferry’s purebred Seeds “at the store 
around the corner” from the familiar Ferry Box. Make 
your selections today. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Windsor, Ont. 


PERRYS 


. purebred 


SHEDS 


FOR BETTER GARDENS 


Of course you need Ferry’s 
Seed Annual. It’s packed with 
authoritative garden informa- 
tion. Free—just write and ask 
for it. 
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Book on Rugs and 
Home Decoration 


Endorsed by One of America’s 
Leading Decorators! 


WRITE TODAY —You 
Can Still Order at the 
Lowest Prices in Years 


wk LL the fashionable new shades and 

patterns are illustrated in actual col- ¥ 
orsin roomsarranged by experts. Endorsed § 
by Edmund Philo Kellogg. Full of useful % 
suggestions. Save 140n your new rugs. 3 
Write for this book. Describes the new 
OLSON Patented Process of reclaiming— 


LYour Old Rugs, 
Carpeis and Old q 


e 

Clothing 
Your materials are washed, pickered, carded; § 
combed, bleached and spun into the finest kind of 
rug yarn and DYED any color you wish. This % 
yarn is then firmly woven, within one week, into 
brand-new OLSON RUGS with the same smooth, 
velvety surface you find in the high-grade new 
domestic rugs. Woven any size or shape, seam- 
less and reversible to give twice the wear. 


+ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free Trial We pay you for your 
material if not delighted with your new rugs. 


We pay Express, Freight, or Parcel Post from 
all states. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. B-28, Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill, 


CYear out 
and Mail 
this 
Coupon 
wow! 
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The Girl Back Home 


(Continued from page 45) 


Somehow Lynn was not greatly dis- 
appointed. An evening spent in the 
stuffy little parlor of the hotel did not 
appeal to her. And, though she would 
not have admitted it to anyone, she was 
a little tired of hearing Rawley talk 
football, the technique of which only 
mildly interested her. She said a hasty 
good-bye to him and ran to find Peter. 
They would jog along home in the Ford 
by moonlight, and be ready to begin 
work in the morning. It seemed weeks 
since they had come away. 


hess found Peter reading in the parlor. 
He had kept himself well in the 
background during this visit to Colton. 
He seemed pleased at Lynn’s suggestion 
that they go home that night. ‘We'll 
have a bite to eat, give Rocinante a 
drink of gas, and hit the trail.” 

He was quite hilarious until he found 
that the only service station in the lit- 
tle town was closed on Sunday. ‘‘Reckon 
there’ll be enough gas to get us to Mor- 
ley. It’s only twenty miles, if you 
want to try. It’s clouding up a bit.” 

Lynn wanted to go. But they had not 
gone more than half way when “Rocin- 
ante” sputtered, coughed and stopped. 

“Now for the Quest of the LErrant 
Knight of the Ford,” said Peter. ‘Now- 
a-days they attack gas-tanks instead of 
wind-mills. Coming with me, Dulcinea?” 

“Yes, Don Quixote,” laughed Lynn. 

They were fortunate enough to find 
some gasoline at the nearest farm-house, 
and came triumphantly back toware the 
Ford, holding the can between them, The 
brilliant light of a large car speeding 
recklessly from the direction of Morley 
warned them to get down off the road. 

To their amazement the big car stop- 
ped almost directly opposite them. Two 
boys and two girls got out and started 
toward the river bank, 

“T left the canoe hidden somewhere 
along here,” said the smaller of the two 
men, leading the way, followed by a 
rather heavy-set girl. 

“Oh, isn’t this exciting and heavenly!” 
chirped the smaller girl tripping along 
behind with the other man. Her happy, 
infectious giggle startled Lynn. There 
could be only one person in all the world 
with a laugh like that—Peggy Ray! And 
Peggy was attending the University at 
Morley, whence the car seemed to have 
come. 

“Tt will be the opposite of ‘heavenly’ 
if we’re caught,” said the coarser voice 
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of the other girl—a 
miliar also, 

“Oh, shut up, Zaid! You’re getting 
to be a regular old croaker!” the taller 
man grumbled. 

Peter’s hand closed tightly over Lynn’s. 
There was no mistaking that it was 
Rawley Graham. 

“Wait till I get to be a member of the 
U. Faculty next year. I'll change the 
rules!’ laughed the man ahead. 

When the four had disappeared, Lynn 
and Peter ran swiftly on down the road 
to the waiting Ford. Lynn sank down 
into the seat beside Peter, hurt and hu- 
miliated. Neither spoke until they were 
well on their way toward Morley. 

Then, “What is the ‘H. W. I.’?” 
asked. 


voice strangely fa- 


Lynn 


Peter. shook his head, but a moment 
later exclaimed, “Half-Way Inn! I’ve 
heard there’s a rather notorious road- 


house across the river, half-way between 


Colton and the University. Students 
from both colleges are forbidden to go 


there on penalty of expulsion. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lynn. 
break his father’s heart!” 

“And yours, too, I reckon.” 

There was a long silence. Then Peter’s 
foot came down hard on the accelerator. 
The car jerked forward like.a startled 
animal. “You’re goin’ to Colton,’ said 
Peter, “if I have to smash somethin’ to 
get you there! That kid needs you, I 
guess,” 

But Lynn’s pride was still smarting 
from the slap Rawley had given it. “TI 
can’t always baby him!’ she flamed de- 
fiantly. “If he can’t: make a man of 
himself—” 

“You'll have to make one of him,’ 
Peter finished. ‘You’ll marry him, ary- 
way, no matter what he is—once you’ve 
given your word. And I can’t have you 
marryin’ a no-account!” 

Lynn knew that Peter spoke the truth, 
as Peter had a way of doing. His chal- 
lenge gave her courage again; his con- 
fidence cooled her anger. But Colton 
was still a remote possibility, unless 
Lynn Hill were sold. And to sell Lynn 
Hill was like selling her own soul. She 
had not yet told Peter that her father 
wished him to put the farm in the hands 
of an agent in Morley. She had hoped 
that if she postponed it, something 
might happen, she knew not what, so 
that Peter might be paid without the 
necessity of selling Lynn Hill. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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*8 Three-Piece Sets 


For Buffet and Vanity 


Order by number and send with remittance to 
Mrs. Llarriet Harper, Woman’s World, Chicago. 


3-25-353, 
pink, blue, 


Flowers are lazy-daisy stitch in 
lavender and gold with French 
knot centers. Leaves are green lazy-daisy 
with a black stitch down the center. The 
curved line around the flowers are black run- 
ning stitches. Butterfly is gold satin stitch 
and French knots with blue and black run- 
ning stitches around it. The center of the 
set is 20x10 inches and the sides 10 inches. 
Stamped on white linene with floss and direc- 
tions, 45c. 

3-25-354. The 
stitches and _ the 
, Flowers are blue, 


lines are black 
French knots are 
rose, 


running 
gold. 
gold and lavender 


7 


lazy-daisy stittches and French knots, Cen~- 
ter is 17x514 inches and the. sides . 16x9 
inches. Stamped on white linene with floss 
and directions, 45c. 

3-25-355. The lattice effect is made with 
black running stitches, the leaves are gray 
tipped with black and the flowers rose lazy- 
daisy with black French knot centers. Edges 
are crocheted with black and white. The cen- 
ter is 18x11 inches and the sides 10x8 inches. 
Stamped and hemstitched on white linene with 
floss, directions for crochet and embroidery, 
55e, 
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EAGLE BRAND 


WHEN little Rodney Sweet was only nine days 
old he was left motherless, and for the first two 
years of his life had only the care of house- 
keepers and neighbors. For months the baby 
struggled along, making little gain, until some- 
one finally took him and started him on Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 


This picture, taken at 21/2 years, tells the 
story. Rodney weighs 33 pounds —wears 6 year 
old size clothing—and has, moreover, won first 
prize for health in the Michigan State Fair, with 
the enviable record of 99 3/10 per cent, 


RODNEY SWEET 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Sweet 
Warren, Mich. 


Prize winners 
eve ere | 
raised on this baby food 
Every year more Eagle Brand 
babies are awarded prizes for health 


and beauty in contests all over the 
country. 


If you cannot nurse your baby 
you need have no fear about his 
healthy development. Eagle Brand 
provides safe, dependable nourish- 
ment in an easily digested form. 
Itis more nearly like mother’s milk . 
than any other baby food. 


For this reason Eagle Brand has 
become the accepted baby food 
everywhere—recommended by... 
doctors, endorsed by mothers. 


Read some of their interesting 
experiences with Eagle Brand— _ 
told in a new booklet, “What © 
Other Mothers Say”. And if you 
want general advice about the care 
and feeding of your baby, send for 
the other well-known Borden 
booklet —‘‘Baby’s Welfare”. Use 
the coupon below. The Borden 
Company, 539 Borden. Building, 
350 Madison Ave., New York. ' 


The Baby Welfare Dept., The Borden Co. 
539 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send me my free copies of What 
Other Mothers Say and Baby's Welfare. 
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The Girl Back Home 


(Continued from page 46) 


You can buy ali the sere = : 
materials foracome As if he read her thoughts, Peter 
: ee tennes and : asked abruptly, ‘Has your father said 
e fo its on anything more about the place?’ 
o ety Lynn swallowed hard and nodded. “He 
said—you- were to—see about it.” 

Peter looked at the small figure hud- 
dled down in the seat beside. him, but 
he said nothing. -So long did the silence 
continue that Lynn was half asleep when 
she heard Peter swear softly to himself. 
She had never heard him swear before. 

kitchen, bath. 4 other ‘Damn the consequences!” he said. 

plans, some with pan- They were just coming into Morley. 
Bi Gat Face Alain Catalog: But instead of taking the road _ that 

2 led on to Woodbridce, Peter turned the 
ear abruptly up past the University 
grounds and on into the main street. 
She wondered why he did this. 

Peter drove up to the Western Union 
Telegraph. office and stopped. For a 
moment he sat as if undecided what he 
wanted to do next.. Ilis fingers opened 
and closed convulsively upon the whecl. 
Some desperate struggle seemed going on 
within him. Then he got out of the car 
and. walked toward the telegraph office. 
Lynn watched him anxiously, this enig- 
matic Peter of whose real self she knew 
nothing. 

As he hesitated at the entrance, the 
light through the large windows shone 
full upon his face. It looked gray and 
worn and _ irresolute. Then his shoul- 
ders squared, his chin lifted, and he 
pushed open the door—like a man going 
courageously to his execution, Lynn 
thought. And at the thought she started 
up as if to go and stop him. But she 
held herself back. Peter’s affairs were 
none of her afairs, she reminded her- 
self. He was a strong man depending 
upon no one for help. He had never so 
much as hinted to her of his past. She 
would not even dare to ask questions. 
It was better to pretend sleep. 

But when they were out on the road 
again, she grew tired of the pretense. 
Peter was humming to himself—actually 
singing ! The tune—quaint and plain- 
tive, she had often heard him whistling, 
but she had never heard the words before: 
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Living room, dinin 
room, kitchen, threcbe: 
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opening into ball. Cased 
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EARN 
Gearhart’s Big Pay Checks 
They Pay Bills — Buy Extras 


New Idea in Home Employment — 
For Your Spare Time—Fully Guaranteed 


OU can have the extra money you 

need so much. The Gearhart Plan, 
fully explained in our “Guide Book”, gives 
you the opportunity of getting far more 
profitable home employment than you 
have any idea of. Without any previous 
experience you can earn extra dollars in 
the quiet and privacy of your own home, 
using only your spare time. Begin now to 
give yourself financial independence. Send 


Story and a half semi- 
: S i; bungalow, with second 
floor available for two 

bedrooms. Two excel- 

lent floor planarrangements 

j4 are shown in Free Catalog. 


Large living room, din- « 
ing room, kitchen, pantry, 
three bedrooms, clothes 
closets, bath. Sermi-open 
staircase and rear porch.4 
Four bedroom plan at same price. 


you are making beautiful Standard Hosiery 
from yarn furnished by Gearhart in any 
quantity you need. Gearhart pays you 
liberally under a definite contract binding 
the Company to pay you for the knitting 
of Standard Hosiery for ten years to come. 
This contract, however, does not bind you 
to send all your knitting to the Company. 
Many home earners knit for a profitable 
home trade. 


Dutch Colonial with 
Mam, full ceilings first and second 


| floors. 14'x22' living room, “IT started out this mornin’ so gay and 


i large dining room, large unheedin’, aie op 
$ kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath, I started out this mornin’ from the little for our “Guide Book’’, : 
linen and clothes closets. Mecne ae Simplest Way to Earn Money 


Steady, Profitable Home-Earning 


The Gearhart Home Knitter is a wonder- 
ful invention—a great boon to humanity 
—the “original” and the simplest hand 
knitter — invented by Gearhart 36years ago 
and gradually brought to its present per- 
fection. It is by far the easiest to operate 
and the fastest knitter known. Hosts of 
women (also men, and people who are in- 
firm or crippled) have found it very easy to | 
earn $10 to $12, and more, per~ week, 
depending on the spare time they can give 
to this pleasant employment. You owe it 
to yourself to grasp this opportunity. 


Nothing fits your present need for more 
money in a steady income better than the 
Gearhart Hand Knitter. You quickly learn 
to operate it. With the fine long-staple yarn 
sent to you by Gearhart in any quantity 
you need, youeasily knit beautiful Standard 
Hosiery in your spare time. You mail the 
hose to Gearhart. Quickly your check ar- 
rives with more yarnof the exact quantity 
to replace that used in this finished hose. 
You continue knitting as much as you 
wish, and continue getting your pay checks 
regularly. One home earner writes (and 
she repeats the experience of hosts of 


Now I am worn an’ weary, an’ my feet 
are bleedin’, 

3ut I must find the place where the sun 
went down. 


"Way over yonder I ean see the sun 


Dutch Colonial for 


wide inside lots or nar- easier a shinin’, 
row corner lots. Full, sees 1 


jut I am in the Shadow an’ the Ilill’s 
between ; 

And oh, for me the way's a weary, weary 
elimbin’ 

Till I shall find the place that my heart 
has seen.” 


“When did the sun go down, 
Lynn asked sottly. 


ceiling heichts entire second: 

floor, sewing room, col- 

umned, inset front entrance. ("3 or > en 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, rooffing, with com- 
plete instructions and drawings. Freight Paid to your station. 
Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many styles to choose 
from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Catalog No. 1131. 


Peter?” 


; BAY CITY, _Peter started, then laughed a little : others): — “The checks always come in at 
The ALADDIN Co.,  micnicaN | bitterly. “rhe ‘Sun? Quite some time Gearhart Iron-Clad Guarantee the right minute — just when I need the 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.;Toronto, Ont. 


ACTING PLAYS fm: 
tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches: 


ideasforentertainments. Sendforfree catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO.,542 S>, Dearborn St., Chicazo. 


ago. You go back to sleep.” 


extra dollars for something I want.With my 
Gearhart Knitter, [make$10or$12 a week.” 


Send for the Free “Guide Book” 


Don’t wait. Don’t:delay. Send for the 


More than all this, your home-earning is 
fully protected by the Gearhart Money- 
Back guarantee, asexplained in our “‘Guide 
Book” for home earners. It is the iron 
clad guarantee of a 36-year-old, financially- 


\NE morning, about a week after the 

Visit to Coiton, Lynn was washing the 
breakfast dishes, rejoicing in the little 
window Peter had cut pbove the sink 


that she might look out now and then - 3. - pps or Fi 

at the. garden Gadi kher de chaddiGo verkt sound concern with a proud reputation ‘‘Guide Book’’ now. Weare putting before 

hill. ; for unfailing service to the public. We youasimple,easy way of earning a steady 
Peter came around the corner of the guarantee you will understand the‘opera- income in the privacy of your home, dur- 


house with the morning’s mail. She was 
about to call to him gaily to see if she 
dad a share in it, when she saw him 
stagger toward the wooden bench under 
the big oak, and sit down heavily. He 
was reading a letter, and his face was 
stricken with a sorrow deeper than she 
had ever seen on any human face be- 
fore. As he finished reading, his head 
bent forward, his eyes closed. ‘The lean, 
Strong face was gray and rigid with a 


For your 
man’s tearless grief. 
Party So long he sat there, that Lynn, wateh- 


si ing tense and silent, grew frightened. 
felt she must go to him and force him 


ing your spare moments—and you can 
make as much money as you have time 
for. Write your name and address in the 
coupon below and mail it at once. We will 
send you, free, our “Guide Book” to home 
earnings, with actual samples of knitting. 
The “Guide Book” will give you every detail 
of the Gearhart. Plan and will open the 
door of prosperity and happiness for you. 


tion of this simple, dependable machine, 
and make Standard Hosiery with it—in 
accordance with the terms of our‘ liberal 
“Guarantee and Contract”—or we will ask 
you to return the knitter and it will not 
have cost you a cent. The Gearhart Instruc- 
tion Book with each machine carries you 
quickly and simply through the pre- 
liminary steps, and before you realize it, 


GEARHART Knitting Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machines Since 1888 
245 West 4th Street Clearfield, Pa. 


Sito. 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY, the patriotic holidays, 


J St. Patrick’s Day, Easter: they all come before we 
know it. Plan your parties forthese days from the new 


GALA BOOK—1ioth edition 


It contains innumerable suggestions for decorating, 
for entertaining, for costumes, and for all the details 
that make a party distinctive and successful, It’s full 
of useful ideas, and it costs just ten cents (15 cents in 
Canada). Your local stationer or department store has 
the Gala Book and Dennison Party Goods. Or send 
tencents today to Dennison’s, Dept. 4-B, 62 E. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ill, We'll mail the book promptly, 


he spoke. His 


to share his trouble with her. 

But even as she started toward him, 
he moved. A slip of paper fell from 
his hand to the ground. He, picked it 
up, folded it carefully, and put it into 
his pocket. Then slowly he tore the let- 
ter into bits and ground it deep into the 
soft earth with his heel. Whatever 
Secret of his past had been resurrected 
that morning was buried again. 

He came directly into the kitchen. 
Lynn did not dare to look at him until 
voice, deep, quiet, with 
its slightly amused drawl was the voice 


of the Peter she had always’ known. 


(Continued on page 48) 


‘, This Coupon Opens the Door to Bigger Home Earning and Better Living. Mail It Now 


Write your name and address in this coupon and mail it today 
Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
245 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 

Please send me at once, without charge or any obligation on my 
part, samples of knitting and my copy of the Gearhart “Guide Book” 
to Bigger Home Earnings. 
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LAST 5000 COPIES 


of This Handsome Library Edition of 


Read 
These Excerpts 
Philosophy — 
Lem Cobb Says: 
“Ma believes in filing up windows with gavy- 


blooming houseplants and filling up folks with 
sunshine cake.” 


Zebbie Tucker Says: 


“Every place, however tiny, is a miniature 
world holding always life’s every ingredicnt and 
recording in miniature ripples the world’s 
every happening and thought.’’ 


Creek free, 


Offer No. 3. Willow Creek alone, post- 
paid, for only 75e. 


\WILLOW CREEK 


KATHARINE 


REYNOLDS’ 
Masterly Novel 


A Beautiful Love Story 


of a Little Town 
A MIESSAGE from that little town 
£ Whose tree-shaded streets with 
their splintered board walks is home 
sweet home to us all. One of the 
most worthwhile and most typically 
American books of the year. 


Bound in Full Cloth—Richly Illus- 


trated by Hanson Booth 
A Book Every Home Should Have 
Not merely because of the beautiful 
story it unfolds, not merely because of 
the ‘poetic grace of its diction, not merely 
because of the golden nuggets of phil- 
osophy it contains, but because of its ac- 
curate picture of small-town life upon 
which American culture and prosperity 
rest—Willow Creek should be read by 
every thinking man and woman, 
every forward-looking boy and girl. 
Each one of these last 5000 copies 
will be autographed by Mrs. 
Reynolds, Herself 


FFERS . 
“38 
-"  g 
raat} 
Offer No. t. Willow Cree kk postpaid and Pe o 
Woman’s World, 1 year for $1.00. ek 6d Sono 
. = ars) 
Offer No. 2. Send $1.50 for 3 yearly ox RO 
subseriptions (your own and two of your ee \y » ssf ge 
friends) and we will send you Willow (®) = 


ae © a2 
CLIP COUPON NOW! Be pg ets ot 
<o oe <*° ao oe 


< 3 | 


Sarah Jane (~ 
Says Ma-Mal! as 


She isa big, fine, darling doll every 
girl's heartis hungry for, Sarah 
Jane will come to you without 
costing onecent, Shewantsa play 

mother to walk with her, sing ¢ 
toher and rockher toeleep. 


Sarah Jane Can { = 
Walk—Sleep—Wink * 2 
and say Ma-Ma 


Her brown hair is soft! 
aud silky. Movable arms and 
legs, bright bluec yes thateleep, 
Unbreakable head, eyes won't { 
jar loose. Cute littlecap, pretty 
figured smock and bloomers, 
stockings. patentleatherslipperg 


Sent Free of Cost 
I will send a Sarah Jane doll just / 
as described above free and post- 
paid. Send your name and ad- 
dress quick and I wilitell you 
how to get Sarah Jane free of 
cost, A post card willdo. Just 
say@ ‘i want Sarah Jane."* 


THE DOLL MAN, Dept.L, 
102 Ellsworth Bidg., Chicago, tt. 


The S. & H. free catalog for 1925 | 


lists the pick of {200 fuxurious | 
acres. Hardy fruit and shade trees, | 
active vines and berry bushes, sturdy 
perennials and ornamentals—in fact 
everything amateur or professional 
hurserymen and orchardists can want 
is here, Post-eard will bring cata- 
log without delay. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 676 Painesville, Ohio 


Beaded Mats 


BeautifyYour Table 
See your own beaded 


simple instructions, for 80c. 
Sample beads (17 varicties), 

10 cents. FREE bead catalog, 
N. E. Johns & Co., 46 Bank- 
hardt Blidg., Cincinnati,¢ O. 


“ * 
Mal? Learn Piano! 
Syn This Interesting Free Book 
i a my shows how you can become a skilled 
—ts ei player of piano or organ at quarter 


usual cost. It shows why one lesson 
with an expert is worth a dozen other 
fessons. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
med Method includes all of the many im- 
Fi portant modern improvements in 
teaching music. Brings right to your home the great advantages 
of conservatory study. For the beginner or experienced players, 
Highly endorsed. Successful graduates everywhere, § 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated, 
granted. Write today for free book 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio WW-102. 598 Columbia Road, Boston,25. Mass. | 


~—y oooeeaee Sa 


Scientific yet 
All music free. Diploma 


MATERNITY apparel with no mater= 


underwear. 
ample expansion. 
ceals condition. 

Book sent FREE, Write today, 


faneBryant 425%.2% NewYork 


Cough-Colds 


T IS not what we say, but what our patrons 
say of Vapo-Cresolene that conveys the 
strongest evidence of its merits. 


Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 


For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whooping cough, 
spasmodic croup, asthma and catarth. 


Send for our testimonial and descriptive 


booklet 19C. 
Sold by Druggiste 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO, 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
2 or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
y beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable, 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure to send for freeloom book, It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 


S, 226 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 


Maternity 


Se ea 


nity look. Dresses, coats, corsets, 
Patented features provide 
Clever designing con. 


Also, apparel for baby. 


SALES WOMEN—SALESMEN 


Make big inoney taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 


Silks, Wash Fabrics and General 
Yard Goods. Large Book of Fab- 
ric Samples furnished to Agents, 
Write today. 

NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO, 
573 Broadway, Dept. 47 N.Y. City 


1000 ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 


The Girl Back Home 


(Continued from page 47%) 


“You don’t suppose, Lynn, that I've 
got a shirt that. hasn’t a lot o’ little 
fringes round the cuffs? I’ve got to go 
to town.” 


Relieved, Lynn turned and smiled at 
him. “You bet you have! TI fixed two 
Jast night.” 


Peter looked at her, and suddenly tears 
started to his eyes. Lynn turned her 
head away. 

“Would 
shirts 

vee 


believe it! Two whole 
fringes—I’m aq darned 
lucky man! Peter went up stairs, 

A few minutes later Lynn heard the 
front door open and close, and the chug- 
ging of a Ford going toward Wood- 
bridge. Suddenly an acute fear seized 
her—a fear that grew into panic as the 
day dragged on. 


you 
without 


Mer father was late to supper that 
evening. He did not come until almost 
nine o’clock. As his Buick drove into 


the yard, Spug’s forlorn howl told of his 
disappointment that it was Mr. Forest 
and not his master, 

Lynn ran to meet her father. “Haye 
you seen Peter?” At the blank question 
in his face, she sobbed, “He’s gone!” 

“Left, you mean?—We won’t need 
him, He pushed past her into the kit- 
chen and taking off his coat began to 
wash himself at the sink. 

“But father—!” 

“Oh, he’ll come back for his money, or 
send for it. We're through with him 
now, anyway.” He turned, shirt-sleeyes 
rolled up, arms dripping, reaching for 
the towel. 

“We're going to move into town,” he 
announced, “I just had a telegram from 
Welch in Morley. He’s sold the farm,” 

Ile rubbed the towel over his face and 
up and down his arms. The grin 
widened. “And—Mrs. Walker and I are 
soing to be married!” 

Lynn stared at him, cold and still, 

“Well, are you deaf and dumb? 
means you can go to Colton.” 

Colton! Lynn laughed harshly, It 
was like offering an outgrown plaything 
to a child suddenly grown old and weary 
of playthings. The shadowy hand ealled 
Fate had stretched from the abyss and 
snatched from her Home, Father, Peter! 
—Colton—a flimsy, rainbow-dream to 
span the gap left by precious Jost 
realities ! 

(Continued in March Issue) 


»: tarlight 


(Continued from page 8) 


This 


Until finally he said, “Call up Mrs. Brent- 
wood.” 

“T have, 
alone.” 

He turned at that, Savagely. “Thinks! 
Good Lord, what a woman to trust a 
child with.” And then he put his ques- 
tions, in quick succession, “Who else wag 
in the crowd, what men, I mean?” 

She could assure him on that, “Not 
men, Jim, only boys,” but all he said to 
it, still in that Savage, unfamiliar voice, 
was, “Boys are men, they've got to be 
reckoned with, I tell you. Now wait! 
Since you can’t give me any real facts, 
let me think!” 

He was dressing quickly, with a haste 
that made a fear clutch at her again, If 
Jim felt that about it—if he were afraid— 
for Marjorie! She caught suddenly at his 
arm. “Jim, you don’t think—” she broke 
off mutely, 

“That's just it. I don’t think. Time 
enough for that when we know something,” 
he said grimly, but all the same she dared 
not meet his eyes. She felt as if he were 
weighing her, finding her in some way 
wanting. And yet she had borne, and 
nursed, and reared, for seventeen years, 
while he stood aside and paid the monthly 
bills! 

He turned. “I’m going to the Avenue,” 
he said quickly, “with the ear. If I ean’t 
check up on her at the Club and Mrs, 
srentwood’s I’ll stop at headquarters and 
see Brennan.” Already he was down in 
the lower hall, getting out his overcoat, 

“You'd better let me have a wrap,” he 
said, ‘in case I run across her.” Sut in 
spite of the trite little sentence she caught 
the dead weight of his uncertainty. Jim 
was afraid too! 

“Jim.” It was all she could say, but 
he came across quietly and patted her 
arm, ‘Don’t worry, old girl, it’s probably 
ax? 

She shook her head. She knew he was 
lying to keep her going. A moment later 
she heard him fumbling outside, throwing 

(Continued on page 49) 


She thinks she left at eleven 


World 


Woman’s 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 
Milk Modification 


(~ Barbara. Marshs, .) 
Peru, New York., A 
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Christy Jones, 
Dennison, Illinois, 


A Mellin’s Food baby 
is a happy, good-natured, 
contented baby,—unmis- 
takable signs of a satisfy: 
ing, well-balanced diet. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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establish a good business of your 
YOU A own by taking the agency for 
our line of Aprons and Piece 
Goods Easily sold. Good profits. Experience unneces- 
sary. _-Samples free. Exclusive territory. Write now. 


DELMAR CO., 1478 Williamsbridge Road, New York 


How quickly 

that rah = 

disappeared! 
HOUSANDS 


of users have 
wondered at the © 
guickness of the 
action of Resinol 
Ointment and 
Soap. The answer 
is that it is not a 
surface treatment, but one that 
reaches the depths of the pores 
and attacks the source of the 
disorder, starting the healing 
right. 

The first touch relieves the 
itching, burning and soreness 
and a few days’ persistent use 
rarely fails to clear away the 
trouble. 

When the skin is once re- 
stored to its normal condition, 
the daily use of Resinol Soap is 
generally sufficient to keep it 
healthy. Ideal for the com- 
plexion—unsurpassed for the 
bath and shampoo. Ask your 
druggist what he knows about 
the Resinol products, 


Please send me free sample of Resinol 
Soap and Ointment. Address Dept. 
3, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


RESINOL 
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No HousEeHOLD should be without 
Sani-Flush. There is nothing else 
that does the same good work. 


Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
—makes it sparkling white. It 
cleans the hidden, unhealthful trap 
~which cannot be reached by any 
other means. It destroys all foul 
odors. It makes the toilet sanitary. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bow! —follow directions on the 
can—and flush. It is harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep a can 
handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can, 


Sani-Flush 


& Pat. or, 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co, 
. Canton, Ohio : 


pee SWEETER SS A : 


pend! on correct % ° 
Max Golsior* ty carro feed oe 
Maizena Biscuit 


ever: 
sree, 
singers and makes them sing al 


round. “~ nal ‘druggists + 3 
Nar towether ef with beam 6 


all GEISLER®": 


23 Geisler Bidg. ee Neb., or 
50 Cooper Sqn lew Yor Citys 


“I WANT YOU” 


MEN—WOMEN 18 Up 
$1140 to $3000 a Year 


Many U. 8. Government jobs 
obtainable. Steady work. DEx- 
perience usually unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. 
Write today sure for-free list 


of Positions and free sample coaching lessons. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W-240, Rochester, N.Y. 


“Dial Monologs, Vaudeville Acta 
Musical’ ets PL AYS How to Stage a Play 
end Revues, Min- Make-up yy 


Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog F. 
#5. DENISON &.60., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 49 CHICAGO, 


| KONDON’S 


for colds 


/KONDON’S 


for catarrh 


KONDON’S 


for the flu 


20-treatment tin free, write 
Kondon’s Catarrhal Jeliy 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Druggists have 30c and 60c sizes. 
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Starlight 
(Continued from pugeé 48) 


wide the garage door. She suddenly fet’ 
oppressed. She couldn’t stand it any 
longer, the dull emptiness of a house with- 
out either Jim or Marjorie! Throwing 
on a scarf, she went outside, pulled at a 
porch seat from behind the honeysuckle 


vine, a dry sob in her throat as she 
waited. 
The syringa was in bloom. It made 


again of faint orange-blossom 
scents of her bridehood. There had been 
no Marjorie then, but there had been Jim. 
Now she felt bereft of both, Again fear 
struck at her; for moments that seemed 
hours she wrestled with it, found herself 
eatching at straws. <A car at the end of 
the street, not Jim’s car, but showing that 
there were still souls abroad—she even 
fancied a light, subdued laugh, floating 
away on the night, like Marjorie’s! Why, 
it was Marjorie. For a moment. she 
trembled so that she could hardly bear it 
—the relief! then instantly she was on 
her feet—had pulled herself together. 


her think 


GIRL with wind-tossed, bright hair and 
a red evening cloak was hurrying up 
the gravel pathway. 

“Why, Marjorie !”’ 

“Oh, Mummie, are you up. 
We simply lost track of 
truly !? 

Her face set, “Marjorie, your father 
has gone to hunt for you in the car.” 

The gravity of it struck across the night 
like a blow. 


Don’t scold. 
time, darling, 


“Why, . « » Mummie!’’ The girl was 
trembling now, palpitating with those 
visible tremors that affect young things 
at the least unkindness. “Why, I can 


tell you how it was, Mummie, if 
let me explain,” 

She heard it with that still white, set 
face. “There are some things that cannot 
be explained, Marjorie. You know we 
would worry, frightfully.” 

“Nummie, please !’’ 

“You'd better go up to bed.’ In spite 
of her yearning arms she watched the girl 
take off her cloak, face her with small, 
pinched features that yet held something 
luminous, as if she had caught it from the 
night outside. 


you'll 


“Mummie, I’d better say it now. Some- 
thing wonderful happened to us. Paul 
and I went for a ride, and— and we've 
come back engaged!’ The girl’s voice 
broke, died away. 

“Marjorie!"* She put out a hand to 
steady herself, there in the small hall, 


with the clock she had 
still ticking. 

“\NMumimie, it sounds so strange, 
all this to you. We meant to tell you 
tomorrow. Paul is coming to see Dad. 
And, Mummie! We've got to be married 
right away!’ She broke off, the light sud- 
denly dying out of her eager face, 

“Why, Marjorie.” It was all she could 
Say in that vortex of emotions that had 
her in their grip. ‘Why, Marjorie!’ ~ 

“Oh, Mummie, we must. It’s because 
Paul has got to go away to—to South 
America. Oh Mummie, you would never 
have let Dad go alone!” 

“Listen, Marjorie. Will you come up- 
stairs and try to tell me, from the very 
beginning ?” 

The girl, without a word, 
went up the stairs. 
An hour later, 
vivid little living 


watched so long 


saying 


turned, and 


in that 
opened the 


again 
she 


waiting 
room, 


_ door to Jim, haggard, and looking in- 
credibly drawn about the eyes. : 
“Ts she here?’ Ile said it quickly, 


stumbling over the threshold. “T traced 
them to Wyndam Tleights, She’s with a 


boy named Raynor, but, I've learned that 
he’s all right !’? She saw then, as he looked 
at her, how vital the matter has been to 
him! 
“She is in bed,’ she said gravely, 
Jim,” she stopped, her lips trembling. 
“Ves, what?’ he was curt with fatigue. 
“Jim, they have come back engaged.” 
Tle stared at her. “Good Lord, Mar- 
jorie? Why, but that’s absurd.” 
She made a faint negative. “No, 
to us perhaps, but not to them.” 
“T tell you it’s absurd, utter nonsense. 


“put 


Jim, 


” 


Ilis lean jaw set with stiffness. 
She looked at him straightly. +odIn, 
I want you to hear what she said. They 


have been meeting’ at Mrs. Brentwood’s.” 
“Oh,” he said, “damn !” 
“They’re very young, Jim. And I think 
we’ve got to be careful how we handle it. 
The boy is coming to talk to you tomor- 


row. He has signed on as something or 
other for South America, and he leaves 


They want to be 
Jim,.”’ her voice 
throat, 


Wednesday at daybreak. 
married before he goes, 
caught at some fullness in her 
(Continued om page 52) 


Fifth Avenue’s Newest Styles— 
America’s Lowest Prices! 


HE chic Ensemble Suit—The Tier ef- 

fect—the Directoire silhouette —the 
Tunic. These and many more are all rep- 
resented in this new catalog by hundreds 
of clever models exactly like those sold in 
our Fifth Avenue store. Never before has 
a new style season brought with it so 
many varied and novel ideas; such exquis- 
ite fabrics; such beautiful high colorings. 
And, as usual, Hamilton leads in this vast 
fashion parade and brings the very latest 
as well as the more conservative directly 
to you in your own home. You too, 
can enjoy the advantages of shopping 
on Fifth avenue and buying the newest 
styles first, no matter where you live. 


TA TON Quality is appreciated by 
nearly one million satisfied customers. 
No matter how low the price, the materials 
and workmanship must conform to the very 
highest standards; only tested and guaran- 
teed fabrics are used. For the past ten years 
well dressed women from coast to coast have 
been saving money by shopping through 
the pages of Hamilton’s low priced catalogs. 
We are listing below a few price ranges: 

Coats from $5.00 to $50.00 

Dresses from  .98 to 39.00 

Suits from 10.00 to 50.00 
An equally wide variety of prices 
in all departments of wearing apparel 
for every member of your household. 


Read The Guarantee Bond At The Left Very Carefully! 


manu- 
prices. 


We can make such an unusual guarantee only because we are 
facturers, selling direct to the wearer at practically wholesale 


Send TODAY for your 
FREE copy of our 10th 

Anniversary Catalog ! 
= The purpose of this advertise- 


WE GUARANTEE. 
HAMILTON PRICES 


TO BE THE LOWEST 
IN AMERICA! 


If, before June Ist, you 
;can buy the same 
merchandise for less 
| we will immediately [A 
refund the difference | 


ment is to urge you to send for 
= yourcopy of this bargain book 
2 which marks our tenth anni- 

versary. It is nearly twice 
i) as large as any previous 


Hamilton Catalog--hun- 
dreds of actual photographs. 


Postage Prepaid 
On Ali Orders 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


MAIL ORDER P2, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT 
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In Trees. F Fruits and Shrabs 


I challenge the world to beat Ferris prices and quality. It can’t 


be done. My way of selling direct from the nursery, no sales- 
EVERGREENS by men, no commissions, no waste, makes your dollar worth . 
& CATALOG | twice as much when buying from Ferris. That means big- 


gest values and Highest Guaranteed Quality. Get my big 
catalog packed with valuable landscape suggestions, illus- 
trated in actual colors, Let me show 3 how to increase 


BS fare everyone 
or my catalog 


on SA shrubs, trees 
aud evergreens by buying 
direct from the grower at 
lowest prices. Write for my /% 
catalog today 
Eert Ferrls Nursery 
520 Bridge St. 
Hawpton, 


way Spruce 
evergreens F REE, 


I**’ My famous $1 am fod 
'" that are real eye openers. ‘ 
:, ed Phlox $1, 3 Spirea $1, 7 Red or 
* White Snowberry SI, a BI ackber- 
20 Red or 
E 3 Golden 
\\| Glow $1, 8 Rhubarb $i, 5 Horse- 
), radish $1, 60 Ferris Improved f 
i, Progressive Everbearing 
: Strawberry Plants $1. Any Wp 
\i: of the above for $1. Choice, 
. of any six for $5, 


: , 12 Concord] 4100 Asst'd 
Ru ibis 


10 Asst'd 
Grapes, $1 Giadioli, $1 


Dahlias, $1 


z=) Every serdaan and Planter 
should try this wonderful col- 
fection of Horthern Grown Seeds. 


FOR 10 we will mail, » post tala, one 
© packet each ‘of new 60 ‘ 
Tomato, Princess Radish, Self Growin & - 
ery, Early Arrow-head Cabbage, Fullerton 
Market ttuce and 12 varieties choice 
Flower Seeds. Guaranteed to please. 


$100 For a Name 


Write today for our new Garden and Plant 
Guide. We ars offering a cash prize of $100 
for suggesting a name for our new Cabbage, 
the best all around variety ever pro- 

duced. Sample packet free. Con- 

test for Cash Prize open to 
anyone having a garden--but 
only one person per family, 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 497 Rockford, Illinois \ 


Dortt th they Sound Good! 


You can’t imagine anything more delicious, 
can you? And when you think of strawberry 
shortcake, strawberry pie, strawberry sun- 

shine preserves and all the other delicious 
ways of eating them—well, words simply 
can’tdescribe your impatience togetat them. 


Grow Your Own, It’s Easy 


It is amazingly simple to grow your own and 
make big money in the bargain if you’ll let 
the world’s greatest strawberry expert tell 
you how. A small back yard space is enough 
to produce all you can eat by his amazingly 
simple method; and with only a little more 
than a very small space, you can make $50 
to $200 profit besides. 
7 Bargain Strawberry Gardens 

A new FREE book in addition to telling about 
this amazing method, also describes 7 Bar- 
gain Strawberry Gardens which willsave you 
money in the beginning and MAKE you 
money at fruiting time. This book is FREE. 
Write for Free book 
Simply write the words, 
“Send free book’’ on a 
postal, sign your name 
and address, and we’ll 
send you your copy with 
absolutely no charge 
This book also tells about 
Kellogg raspberries, 
blackberries and grapes. 
Our supply of books is 
limited so better write 
for your copy now. 


R.M. KELLOGG co. 


1917 
Three Rivers Mich. 


In order toacquaint you with 
our seeds, we offer to senda 
good-sized packet of Mixed 
Flower Seeds, with printed cul- 
tural directions, absolutely free, 
aslongasthesupply lasts. Flow- 
ers of all kinds for the whole sea- 
son;allannuals. We willalso send 


Olds’ 38th Annual Catalog 
a veritable encyclopedia of the better varieties of 
flowers, veretables, grasses, grains, etc. Our 38 
years of success 1s Dasea onthe high quality of our 
seeds, They never disappoint. Write at once. 

“Olds’ Catalog Tells the Truth” 


L.L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 


Drawer 63 Madison, Wisconsin 


Beautify wit 
erenni 


Plant Now, have them for years. eae easy ¢ 

care for, beautify your home. LARKSPUR, $0, 

10 for $2.80: Swi ET WILLIAMS, Bbc veack, Tofor $1. 

SHASTA DAIS. TES, 22c each, 10 for $2. 

Prices Postpaid. Shipped Anywhere. 

FREE New pepo catalog just off 
ress. of low prices on 
nee onal hardy trees and 

BOOK seeds. Valuable planting infor- 
mation. Send for it today. 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES and SEED HOUSE 


Cart Sonderegger, Pres, 


172 Court St. Beatrice, Neb. 


aS 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL. This 
is the catalog that tells the plain 
truth about the Best Seeds That 
Grow. It describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds. 

Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book, and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read that a million ama- 
teurs use it as their garden guide. Bur- 
pee’s Annual is the most popular seed 
catalog in the world. 


We want 100,000 new customers 
this year to become acquainted 
with Salzer’s 67 years service. 
Quality, Prices and Seed Satis- 
faction. 138 Page Free Catalog, 
the Wonder Book, full of valuable 
information. Write for it today j- 

and at same time send two names Aocmpiaye vegetable 
of friends who buy seeds and we gion consisting of 
will send you free a 20 ft. row of f #adish, Lettuce, En- 


Salzer’s Famous Sweet Peas. Srp cogumber, Bets 


sley, Turnip, Tomato, 
¢ SPECIALS 10 full size packets in 
all, for » quarter, Sal- 
Ik 
friends, old and new.Get Pett aber dete en, 


$26! HOF IVANNY S7390UNE 


sa7ne 


If you are interested in gardening Burpee’s 
Annual wil be mailed to you free. 


FREE SAMPLE, First write for a copy of Burpee’s 
Annual; then look through the book and select a regular 
1oc packet of any vegetable or flower seed entirely free, 
and we will mailit to you postpaid. This free offer i is 
made to get new customers for Burpee’s Seeds and is 
good only until May 1, 1925. 


Come on customers and ff #° Quality in every 


the benefit of these ad- ff the pride of the neigh: 
vertising specials. Have the best § borhood. 

flower garden in your neighbor- | Flower Garden25c 
hood. 20 ft. row of Asters or a 20 #10 packets best seeds 
ft row of Nasturtiums or a 20 ft. popular varieties age 
row of Pansies, 10 cents each, \Dlcom fromm spring to 
All three of them for 25 cents. 


~- i = = = TEAR HERES = = — = 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia These specials will convince you 
Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, good that Salzer gives Biggest Seed 
for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. A-14 Valuea Niighest auality sead. and 
N ‘ loh be A. Salzer Seed Co. 
ame — - } 5 O07 


R. D. or St.— 
P.O. ~ State 


The Spirit of Umsakis 
(Continued from page 16) 


a@ gray background. Now there was no 
peace between horizons, just as there was 
no peace in Brown’s soul. 

The ringing of the desk telephone 
aroused him from his black mood. Vaguely 
surprised that the wire should be working, 
he picked up the receiver. 

“Tt is I, French Joe, M’sieur,”’ announced 
a faint voice. “I talk to you from Loon, 
where I cut the wood and build the fire for 
M’sieur Caber. M’sieur Caber is seeck, 
ver’ seeck. It is the diphtheria. Hees 
troat is all white. He mus’ die ver’ 
soon if no doctor come to heem. I try to 
talk to Dr. Ricard at the Falls, but the 
wire is ver’ bad. I talk to you. For the 
love of the good God talk to Dr. Ricard 
and tell heem to come ver’ quick.” 

By degrees he remembered the law of 
the trail, instilled in his very blood from 
babyhood, to succor those in distress, be 
they foe or friend. In addition to this 
ingrained teaching was his personal hos- 
tility to the Umsakis. He wonld never 
be an accessory of hers. For a minute he 
scowled into the gray-white heart of the 
storm and he called Central. For a won- 
der the line still held between the settle- 
ment and the alls, and after some delay 
Brown was talking with Dr. Ricard. It 
would be impossible to make the settlement 
as no trains were running, said the doctor. 

“Listen, doctor; tell the station agent 
you must have a locomotive and: snow- 
plow. Tell him I say so. There’s a 
man dying up here and you’ve got to 
make an effort. It’s diphtheria.” 

*“T’ll try it,” said the doctor. 

It was ten minutes to the Falls. It was 
four o’clock on the following morning 
before the locomotive bunted its way into 
the settlement. 

Ricard, half-frozen, drew closer to the 
roaring fire and in a wheezy voice re- 
peated, “It can’t be done, Brown. No mor- 
tal man can make it.’ And he pointed 
a trembling finger at the white window. 
“TI supposed the man was here. Had you 
told me he was on Loon I'd never have 
come.” 

“Then he must die,’’ muttered Brown, 
gnawing at his thumb. 

‘But it can’t be helped,” faintly in- 
sisted the doctor, ‘I’ve done my best and 
it nearly finished me coming up in the 
engine. Think what it must be out there!" 
And with a shudder he jerked his thumb 
toward the lake. ‘Twelve miles to the 
island! A man would be lost inside of 
fifty feet from shore, exhausted and frozen 
stiff inside the first mile. Why, it took me 
nearly twenty-four hours to make tem 
miles behind a snowplow !” 

The door fiew open behind them, letting 
in a squall of snow. Brown wheeled and 
beheld a small figure swathed in white. 

“You?” he gasped. 

“Has Dr. Ricard—he's already here! 
Why isn’t he starting? Why does he walt?” 
she choked. 

“He says he can’t make it,” slowly iu- 
formed Brown. 

“Can’t make it? Has he tried?” she 
cried, her eyes filling with tears as she 
sensed the significance of the words—a 
death sentence to Caber. 


HE doctor straightened his limp figure 

and with a flare of spirit said: “No, 
Miss Bent, I can’t make it. No man ¢an. 
Give me one chance in a thousand and 
I'll take it; but this is beyond me.” 

“Hercules,” she whispered, her fingers 
eutting into his arm; “he must have a 
chance to live. You can do anything, Her- 
cules. Get enough men to take the doctor 
there on a sled—get him there some way !” 

“None of the mill men could make it. 
They’re too soft to stand a mile.” 

“But surely you can find some woods- 
men, enough to haul the doctor there on 
a sled,” she pleaded. 

“They couldn’t get him there. The sled 
would sink out of sight. And even if they 
could make it he would freeze.” 

With a low, piteous ery she released 
his arm and stumbled to the door, her 
hands pressed to her face. Before she 
could cross the threshold. he had seized 
her by the shoulder and roughly spun her 
about. “You want this man to have the 
one chance?’ he fiercely demanded, his 
eyes blazing as he bowed over her. 

“Would to God he could!’ she sobbed. 
“Don’t you see, Hercules, he stayed up 
there because of me. He’s never told me 
in so many: words—but I know he—” 
She could not complete the confession, but 
he did it for her by hoarsely asking : 

“He loves you, eh? ‘That’s it?” She 
nodded. 


“Go bome. I'll talk with the doctor. 


If it’s within human power to get aid to 


(Continued on page 54) 


Woman’s World 


SHOO FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


It is said flies will not stay in a 
room where it is grown. Very 
mysterious, but tests show such 
to be the case, Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
mer and winter. To introduce 
our catalog, we ae give the 
> above with an order for 


FLOWERS THAT 
DIE 


NEVER 


Japan EVERLASTING Straw 
flower (NEVER FADES) will 
keep indefinitely after being SS 
cut, Itis anornament when 
growing and_ especially 
prized for all kinds decora- 
tion; for Vases in Winter it 
caunot be beat (all mixed? 
colors). Both pkges. of Seed © 
by mail, for 10¢ (coin) and 
2e postage. Grow Anywhere. 


NOVELTY SEED CO. Box 119 Norwalk, Conn. 


Have you seen the 


new Kunderd Catalog? 


Write for a free copy now. Read 
about the wonderful new Kunderd 
gladioli originations. Get your 
orders in early to be sure of the 
varieties you want. Catalog lists 
hundreds of gladioli. Many 
illustrated in color. My full 
cultural instructions in- 
treed 


Box 486 Goshen, Ind., U.S.A, 


The Originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 
ame GfadioX 


THEY ae SUPREME 


even cits TOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET.”’ Big M . 
a OG truit; ore comnee Temionbens 
rm and 


95 Champion $4495 
AST pete ees 210 


80 Fee | Incubator Ae 1.95; Hot Water, 


ane Self- eos ted. 
hick; Ki$7.55 140-Chick; 
Hot-water Brooder.Save $ 


140 Size Incubator and omen $19.98 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder, $29.95 
80 Size incubator and Brooder, $15.95 


OSSEGE HIGH BRED 
QUALITY CHICKS 


t - Stam eciated.) 

_.J.W.OSSEGE HATCHERY E2220 Ottawa Ohio, 
OP JUST-RITE Pedigree, 

OOK E Bats Chicks uty ees 


opular breeds, high power layers, 20 
treats decking. Ma aa ane te et Pas 
ie live ee ceerace Binge! eg or on 
order ataiogu . tam 
vei iees Member International Baby Chick Association, 


Nabob > Hatcheries, Ave, 30, Gambier, Ohio 


WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK; 


4@ The Nation’s Great Poultry oe a 
) Pages. Beautiful Pictures. All abo 
Berry’s auccess with Pure- Poultry ad Hatch- 
ery: also short cuts to profits, Fe Gon, Mak Bouse 
Soping, Disease and Remedy Sy mee eae 


“Supplies, Fasw" Sendonly Se tabclomma” 
. % only ep m: 
: Bt) LTRY FARM “CLEARINDA, IOWA 


650, $8; 100, $15. Leghorns, 100, $13; 
etc. 12 othor breeds, 
Box 780 


BOOTH FARMS, CLINTON, mo. 


ER’S BEST laying, BEST 
paying chickens, ducks, 
eese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
‘owls, Eggs, Baby Chix at lowest" co 
43 years experience, with m 100 
Catalog and Breeders’ Guide con 


W.A.Weber, 80x39, Mankato, Minn. 


<we 


om tive 


for @f eDTuarTy, L925 


The Woman Poultry Specialist 


What a Massachusetts Woman Did with an Incubator 


The second of a series of articles on specializing 


in poultry for pleasure and profit 
By pany Farrington 


RS. A. M. WRIGHT, of Massa- 
M. chusetts, practically depends upon 

her incubators for making a living. 
She hatches hundreds of chickens every 
season from eggs laid by her own hens 
and from eggs she buys, and sells these 
chickens when they are a day old for front 
fifteen to twenty cents apiece. In addi- 
tion she hatches out a large number of 
chickens for other people who bring their 
eggs to her because of her experience and 
skill, and pay her at the rate of two and 
one-half cents for each egg which goes 
into the machine. 

The day-old-chick business, which has 
been developed to a wonderful extent in 
the past few years, offers many oppor- 
tunities to women, for it is freely ad- 
mitted that women are even more proficient 
than men in the operation of incubators, 
owing to their capacity for looking after 


_ details. 


who use 
but it is 


There are still many people 
hens for hatching their chickens, 
safe to say that the number is steadily 
decreasing, for thousands of incubators 
are being made and sold to farmers and 
their wives every year, as well as to poul- 
try keepers in the small towns. Yet many 
men and women who keep a few hens do 
not have the.time needed for looking after 
an incubator or else dO not raise enough 
ehickens to warrant the purchase of a 
machine. They are very glad to buy day- 
old chicks from good stock, hatehed by an 
experienced operator. An advertisement 
in a local paper will usually bring many 
customers. If one happens to live near 
a city or a large town, which can be 
reached by trolley, buyers will come to 
the door. . 


Baby Chicks May Be Shipped Long 
Distances 

Yet even the woman living far away 
from the town can sell day-old chicks, for 
they can safely be shipped by express for 
hundreds and even thousands of miles. 
Some people think that this practice is 
cruel, for, of course the birds get nothing 
to eat while on the road, but these people 
do not understand that Nature has seemed 
to provide in advance for this very situ- 
ation. Just before a chicken is hatched 
it absorbs the yolk of the egg, which gives 
it all the nourishment it needs for two or 
three days. DPxperienced poultry keepers 
never give their newly hatched chicks 
anything to eat for from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours when they are kept at 
home. 


Suitable Boxes for Shipping 


Light and well-ventilated but very strong 
boxes made of corrugated board may be 
purchased for shipping the chicks in, or 
wooden boxes with burlap tacked over the 
top may be used. The wooden boxes, 
though, should have holes bored in the 
sides to admit air freely, for young chick- 
ens need ventilation. Day-old chicks are 
best sold at a flat rate of, say, fifteen 
eents each, with delivery charges added. 
Generally speaking, it is wise to hatch 
out the kinds of chickens which are in 
favor in one’s particular section—Leg- 
horns perhaps, or Rhode Island Reds or 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. At the same 
time, it often pays to hatch out some 
chicks of the lesser known breeds, as they 
are harder to obtain, In some _ places 
there is a call for day-old ducklings, both 
White Pekins and Indian Runners, and 
for goslings, too. I know one plant where 
hundreds of Guinea chicks are hatched 
out each season, being sold at twenty-five 
eents each. Day-old goslings often sell for 
as high as a dollar each. 

Since the coming of the mammoth in- 
eubator, which will accommodate from 
1,000 to 10,000 egys, several immense 
hatcheries have been established in various 
parts of the country, but it is often diffi- 


' Many boys, and girls, too, 
the raising of baby chicks a_ profitable 
and fascinating employment for their 
leisure hours. There ave any number of 
men acho owe their financial success to 
habits of industry and thrift formed in 
their early years through just such enter- 
prises as this. 


have found 


eult to get a suflicient number of eggs 
from strong, rugged stock to keep such an 
establishment going, and many people 
preter to patronize the operator who docs 
a Jess extensive business, Yet it is not 
at all strange if a woman with a good 
trade finds it advisable to install a ma- 
chine large enough to incubate 1,200 eggs 
or more at one time. Legitimate expan- 
sion is always justified, and as the Jarger 
machines «are heated by coal stoves they 
mre easier to care for than a series of oil- 
heated incubators of smaller capacity. 

The same knowledge of incubation is 
needed tor custom hatching as for ear- 
rying on a business in day-old chicks, but 
no laying hens need be kept. Women in 
even thickly settled towns can develop 
this line of work, simply hatching out the 
eggs which are brought in by other people. 
Sometimes a charge of five cents for each 
ehicken hatched is made, but it is safer 
to have a flat rate of two and one-half 
cents an egg, for all the eggs might prove 
to be infertile. 


Big Hatches Are Easiest to Handle 


When chicks are being hatehed for other 
people several machines are needed, of 
course. Mrs. Wright has eight incubators, 
each with a capacity of 400 eggs. The 
average farmer’s wife, however, will need 
only a single machine, and in many eases 
one holding 150 eggs will be large enough. 
Such a machine will provide as many 
chickens as will be needed for keeping up 
the size of the farm flock. At the same 
time, there are some advantages in having 
a larger incubator or perhaps two of the 
150-egg size. If all the chickens that are 
to be needed can be gotten out at one 
time much labor and bother in raising 
them can be avoided, for then there will 
be only a single flock instead of several 
flocks of different ages which must be kept 
apart. And when one has 200 or more 
chickens of the same age they can be 
reared in one of the new stove-heated 
colony brooders, which are easier to oper- 
ate than two or three lamp brooders. 

But whether the ineubator be relied 
upon to bring extra money into the family 
purse or only for hatching out the birds 
needed for home use, its operation is a 
matter to be studied a little in order to 
make sure of suecess, 
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Charles 


Name.. 


wiles Stores 


New. York City: 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
281 Stores Building, New York City. 


Please send me FREE a copy ot your Special Sale 
Catalog for January and February. 


k City 
Advance 


a 


| New York Styles 


Jat rock-bottom prices 
|during this Big Sale 


100 pages of opportunity in this great 
sale catalog! A “treasure chest” of bar- 
gains in clothing for every member of your 
family! Shoes! Dry goods! Jewelry! House- 
wares and in fact practically everything 
you use or wear is now priced so low that 
dollars go farther than they have for years. 

Delay no longer having the pretty up- 
to-the-minute clothes you have been 
wanting. You can buy them now at the 
price you want to pay. 

But, quality has not been sacrificed on any- 
thing. The same standard, guaranteed quality, 
that has made The Charles William Stores the 
shopping place of two million people, is still 
rigidly maintained. Get this money-saving book 
now. Fill out the coupon below and a free copy 
will be mailed you at once. Act today. 

THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 


New York City 


Farliest Tomato 


is Jung’s Wayahead. Big red fruit ripe as 
early as July 4th, Nothing earlier to be 
had anywhere. As a special offer will 
send youa pkt. of this Tomato and pkt. 
of Cabbage, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, al! 10 pkts. 


for 10c. Due bill for 10c with each order. Money back if not 
satisfied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE. Send today. 


Very choice colors and shades, 
Bergain. Enough to plant 
CaS) 30 ft. row. Every customer 
MUST be satisfied. Illus- 
trated catalog Seeds, Plants 
Fruits, Trees, FREE. 72 yrs. 
“J in business. Write today. 
SPRING HILL NURSERIES 
Boz K, Tippecanoe City 


(Miami Co.) Ohio 


J. Ww. aan Seed MED Sta.o Randolph, Wis. 


Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices, Cata- 
log free. Address nearest office. 

D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Peoria, fil., Des Moines, Ia., Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Trast your Batchiher’ to time- weiad 
and tested 


““SUCCESSFUL’”’ 


Incubators and Brooders 
Used by the big money-makers 
who stay in business year after 
year. Poultry Lessons Free. 
Eastern customers will be served 
quickly from our Eastern Ware- 
house. Catalog Free. Making Good & 

DES MOINES INCUBATORCO.,376 Second St., Des Moioes,fa- 


HOEMAKER'S POULTRY BOOK Free 


ETIES: Big book with pictures in 


years; 63 VAR 


colors, gives parte about handling, feeding, hous- 
ing, diseases and remedies. Also LOW PRICES 
ion fowls, eggs,chicks, Brooder Stoves & Supplies. 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 82, FREEPORT, ILL. 


— — My Pure Blood 


Chi k from high-egg bred, Inspected flocks 
ic Ss will please you and make you money. 
i outh Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Leghorns, 

ite Wyandottes, Minorcas, Buff Orpingcons, 


Anconas. Low prices.Catalog free. Write me today. 77" 
Mary Maude Farms, Box 70, Portland, ind. aa, 


PURE-BREDPOULTRY™ 25° 


profit- 
able varieties. Also EGGS and BABY 

CKS. Brooders, supplies, paren seeds. 
highest Quality. Low cut Les Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalog mailed FREE, Address 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 31 Monmouth, Ill. 


CHICKS ON LOW TERMS 


Baby chicks shipped peccelpc ost pespeld and guaranteed. 
20 kinds to select from. Order early and get special 
prices. Big illustrated catalog end poultry guide free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms. Goxz 874 Pleasant Hill, Moe 


Guaranteed to Live 
BABY CHICKS f37t.370% 


heavy eg producing breeds. Low prices. Cats 
alog, fu fintormation free. Established 1914. 
MILLER HATCHERY, Gox 121, Heyworth, ill 


$5.73 Profit eachin1 yearmade by W.L. 
Mowen..World Famous White Leghorn 
265-331 egg record stock, Greatest winter 
layers known. Highest quality BABY 
CHICKS, stock, supplies, shipped safely. ; 
FREE Feed with chick order. Big Dis- PAY 
count if ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 
free. Member Internat’) Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 28, Center Hall, Pa. 


i] 140 Ese incubator $1328 


30 Daus Trial 


Freight Paid east of Rockies. 
water copper tanks, 
double walls, dead air space 
double glass doors, all set up 
4 complete, ready touse. With 
Brooder, $17.75—180-Egg Incubator $15.75, 
with Brooder, $22.00. Send for FREE 
Catalog TODAY or order direct. 2 


Hot 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 14 , Racine, Wis. 


EVERLAY cechorns 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers, Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 
can Egg Contest! Greatest winners New York- 

Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
Eggs, Chicks, shipped safely. Catalog free. 


EVERLAY FARM Box 20 Portland, inde 


yf 
Mankato Incubator Discct. fo cee" 
) Made by experts of 31 years experience. Has 
q triple walls, best material, hot water, copper 
tank, large tank--one filling to. hatch, 
tit ‘regulator, safety lamp, double heating 
system etc., safe, simple, set up ready to 

use. Big book and catalog free. 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 750, Mankato, Mina. 


-SQUAB BOOK. FREE 


uabs selling at highest prices ever known. 
ig demand. Breed squabs and make money. 
Write at once for big free book telling how. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 203 W 
ST.. Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chick- 

ens, ducks, turkeys and 
geese. Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices 
America's great poultry farm. At it 32 yrs. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
== RF. Neubert Cen: Box 874, Mankato, Minn. 


Poultry »2%,. For Profits 


Foy’s big Book. Contains many colored plates, 
encylopedia of poultry information. Low prices 
on Gis, eggs, baby chicks and incubators. 
Written ‘by a man who knows. Mailed FREE. 
Frank Foy & Sons, Box 60 Clinton, fowa 


Freight 
Prepaid 
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Send for the Big New Maule Seed Book Today! 


Before planning your flower or vegetable garden this year you should 
look over the 1925 Maule Seed Book. It covers everything you need 
to know and also lists only the very best and most successful varieties 
of seeds, roots and bulbs. More than half a million home gardeners 
the world over plant Maule’s Seeds year after year because they have 
found from experience that there are no better seeds than Maule’s, 
Every order is shipped within 24 hours after receipt 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc., 815 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa, 


Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION 2:4ish,17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Tomatoes, 1i the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varicties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 
25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE, 
Write today; mention this paper 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 
postpaid, together with my bi¢ in- 
structive, beautiful Seed and Plant 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 4 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, etc. 


HW.BucKBEE- 


Rockford Seed Farms 
‘arrmD 61 Rockford, Ill. 


Ov Free Garden Guide 
\ and Catalog is now ready 
to mail. This book contains 136 
=—— pages of expert advice—Also a 
Coupon worth 25c. on Seed 
Purchases of $1.00 or more. 
Send for a Free Copy Today. 
Buist’s Record—Growing and Supply- 
ing Seeds of the Highest Grade since 
1828. 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. T Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSES~ 


guaranteed to flower 
in O months — 


Our catalog for 1925 should be in the 
hands of every rose grower. It lists 
the pick of 60 rich acres of full-colored, 
field-grown roses. The world's favorites 
are offered. Shades and characters are 
accurately described. Complete instruc- 
tions are given for planting and growing. 
All S. & H. rose plants are guaranteed 
to bear flowers in 3 months. Post-card 
will bring catalog immediately, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CQO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 700 Painesville, Ohio 


: Ag Order Now for Your Early Garden 


7 


S25 some" 10c 


AY eeds 77 4 %: rd 


The following collection blooms from 
€ 


early summer to late fall: Calendula, 

2A PS, Allyssum, Pansy, Snapdragon, 
| Our 1925 [50th Anniversary] catalog is 
| the finest we have ever published. It will 


mae Coxcomb, 
: OUR MIXED GLADIOLI COLLECTION 
w be sent free upon request. Contains 140 
™ pages, thousands of illustrations and 


to rose lovers! 
“The Star Guide to Good 
Roses’, a new kind of catalog, 
makes rose-growing a joy, be- 
cause easier and more certain. 
This new “Guide” contains all that was best 
in previous catalogs, plus the first authentic list 
of America’s 100 best eee tells the best twelve 
for your garden, and why! ; 
Wrile today for the new “Guide.” Read the insido 
story of the Index. .Read why.we can confidently 
gusrantee Star’ roses. Read the ‘‘Guide’’ from cover 
to cover, and know roses—100 interesting pages. 18 
n fall color, the trath and all the truth sbout roses! 


Write for the “‘Guide’”’ today. It’s FREE! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Kea fakin Umar & 
Robert Pyle. Box 72 West Grove Pa 
*‘STAR” ROSES BLOOM OR WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


i Ghilds, 


deserves a place in every garden. All 
colors, shades of yellow, white, pink and 
crimson. Bloom throughout thesummer 
season. Bulbs can be planted any time 
thisspring. We will mail 25 bu'bs, all bloom- 
‘ing size, postpaid, 50c. Send your order today, 
“New Catalog Free. Lists all of the most 
“* beautiful roses grown, plants. ferns, climbing 
SS? roses, and everything for the flower garden, 
yy Once a customer, always one. 


Nore ROSES 


Pot-grown rose pusnes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
3 and new and rare sorts, the cream 
tre Of the worid’s productions. 

= Dingee Roses’* known as ¢he 


= 
LJ 
@ descriptions, twenty full peges in colors, ® 


® Many new novelties and attractive offers. y 


$ 


£ 


© Send for your copy today. A postcard = 
will bring it. = 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO.,INc, 

Floral Park, New York 


SEEDS THAT SUCCEED 


Direct from the Nation’s Capitol. Send for 
our Big Catalog in color now ready. Abso- 


Z lutely free. 
1 Send 10c and we will include 1 pkt. each:— 
=¥\' Dwarf Mixed Nasturtiums, Feather- 
Fh bloom Asters, Giant Flowered 
q ) terpiece Lettuce, Bolgiano Tomato. 
Ai \ DON’T DELAY—SEND TODAY 
SGP F WBOLGIANO & CO 


= %1010B St. Washington, D. C. 


VICK’S .ise, GUIDE 


For 76 years the leading authority 

Now on Vegetable. Flower and Farm For 

Read Seeds Plants and Bulbs. Better 1925 
€acy thanever. Send for free copy iusiry. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N.Y. 

8 Stone Street * The Flower City 


best for 74 years. Safe delivery 


F ~2 guaranteed anywhere in U. S 
fe Write for a copy of 

sje Our ‘New Guide to Rose Culture”’ 

f = for 1925. It’s FREE. 
a Illustr-tes wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 
on eng ia! colors. It's mee Seas eetak 4 
3 it’s the li me experience o' cand 
Leading Rose Growers in America, A practical work on ies 
and flower culture for the amatear. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow them. 


Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 264, West Grove, Pa. 


NOSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture 
of roses and other plants; gives expert experi- 
ence of a lif time. It’s free. Exquisitely illus- 
trated in natural colors; offers and tells Acw te 
grow thease famons plants. Write for copy today. 
HELLER BROS. C9..Box 2:4.New Castle, ind. 


Zinnias; Scarlet Globe Radish, Mas- 


if 


Starlight 
(Continued from page 49) 


compounded in some 
amusement and tears! 

He looked across at her. Said abso- 
lutely nothing 

“Jim,” she said, ‘“‘is—is anything else 
wrong?’ Her voice died out in flatness. 

“Tt’s just that I’m all in, and I’ve got 
to get the 7:08.” 

Without another word she turned out 
the lamp and followed him up the stairs. 


strange way ol 


ape had left the living room to Mar- 
jorie. Jim had come across to her, but 
he would not sit down. He stood grimly 
at her curtained window and stared out 
into the garden where darkness had fallen. 

After a long silence she found voice 
for what she had to say. “Jim.” 

“Yes?” He swung on his heel, regarding 
her fixedly. 

“Jim, in a moment they will call us. 
Jim, if it should be, for either of them, 
the Real Thing?” 

“It is ealfhood.”’ THis voice was bitter. 

She steadied herself with one hand on 
her dresser. “Jim, it may be the same 
thing that once happened to you and me.” 

He said nothing. sut she could hear 
him breathe deeply, as if suddenly life had 
grown too much for him. 

“Long ago, I grant you, Jim,”’ she went 
on with it, bravely, “but it was real. If— 
if it has meant nothing more to us, Jim, 
it has meant Marjorie.” 

He turned at that, fiercely. “Good God,” 
he said, “don’t you think I know?” And 
then, without waiting for their summons, 
he turned and strode down the stairs. 

In the poignant half hour that followed, 
one thing stood out clearly. That Jim 
reached down to the boy in Paul Raynor, 
and that Paul reached up to the man in 
Jim! 

He stood with one lean hand gripping 
Paul's shoulder, and the other about Mar- 
jorie. He stood there and showed them 
what life was, as he and Margaret had 
lived it, tearing away veils. 

“It’s the dickens,” he said, “all around. 
A big thing. It can mean almost any- 
thing. And Paul, it’s sacred. You can’t 


trifle with it any more than you could 
trifle with my little girl’s heart, and not 
have it hurt one cf you! 


If you and 
Marjorie are in dead earnest .about this, 
we've got very little to say. The thing is, 
are you both in earnest?” 

Marjorie sent him a whispering plea. 
“Oh, Daddy !” 

“T am waiting,” he said, “for Paul to 
speak. Is it the Real Thing, Paul?” 

The boy stared up at him dumbly, then 
his lips moved te frame two words. “You 
bet !” 

“All right,” said Jim, “now let us hear 
your views. Yours, Paul. For the time 
being I’m going to put Marjorie’s at a 
discount.” 

The boy began. ‘We want awfully to 
get married,’ ne said doggedly, “before I 
sail,” and stopped. 

“T see,” said Jim. “Are you thinking 
of yourself, Paul, in this, or of Marjorie?’ 

There was a small, pregnant silence. 
The boy stared across at Margaret, then 
back at Jim. Te did not look at Marjorie. 
“T get you,” he said thickly, “I didn’t see 
it that way last night, but I get you. 
It’s up to me to do something first out 
there, make good and then come back.” 

“That's the ticket,” said Jim steadily, 
“and you can bank on one thing, Paul, 
you do the making good and we'll do the 
other thing. We'll give you the very big- 
gest thing that love has meant to us in 
eighteen years.’ He drew his right arm 
closer. “If in two years you have made 
good, and come back to us, we'll give you 
Marjorie!” 

Margaret, standing with those thick 
tears in her eyes, suddenly saw something 
—there were thick tears in Jim’s! 

“And now,” finished Jim in that rugged, 
slightly desperate voice, “clear out, both 
of you, and say your good-bye alone, along 
that starlit trail you found last night in 
your silly old car!” He was smiling 
grimly, gripping the boy’s hand. Mar- 
jorie lifted herself on light-shod feet, 
threw an arm about his neck. 

“Oh, Daddy,” she said, “Daddy! you 
and Mummie are just wonderful to us!” 

He released her quietly. “Well, you 
see,” he said, “little girl, we’ve been there 
before. We fcund all this out for our- 
selves before you were born, Marjorie.” 

The car, jerked to high speed. bounded 
and leapt throuch the little street. while 
they stood on the. porch, watching it. 
Quietness fell again. And sameness, and 
the high mood generally, tumbling about 
their feet. They were just an ordinary 
couple, he with thinning temples, and she 


(Continued on page 57) 


Woman’s 


World 


10 minutes 
pleasure to 
the drop— 
I5 drops to 
the box — 


sie Pest Cees 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 


FAMOUS_SINCE 1847 


Pansy 
Seed 


Fruits, Seeds, Buibs and Fruit Trees. 
Write at once 
Baldwin-Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 
% Box 270 Bridgmen, Michiga® 


Japanese Rose Bushes 
: Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
ted, 1tmay not seem possible bat 
we Guarantee ittodoso. will 
BLOOM EVERYTEN KS 
WinterorSummerand when 3 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses ca 
each —— ape! Ly a = 
ju the Winter as well as in 

roundin summer, Roses All The 

car Around. Ptce. of Seed with 
ourguarantee only 10c, 


Japan Seed Co., Desk, 417 Norwalk, Conn. 


12.4 pxts SEEDS for 10c | 


§o4 Trial Packets—Seeds— Fresh— Guaranteed 
Enough for small Garden—Mailed for 10 cents 
a. weg pa te bag eT ere 
ABBAGE, Ball Hew ONION, uty 
PARSLEY, Triple Curied 


CABBAGE, Glory 
Carrot, Half Long PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CELERY, Winter RADISH, White Icicle 
CUCUMBER, Favorite SPINACH, Summer 
MUSK MELON, Gem Tomato, Gr. Baltimore 
Turnip, Purple Top 


WATERMELON, Early 
Onion, Prizctaker 

Also 9 GRAND FLOWERS WORTH 50 cta. 
ASTER, 100 Colors PiINXS, Prize Mixed 
ALYSSUM, LittleGem__ pappr, 150 Sorts 
cosmos, Giant Mixed WAVES OF GOLD 
KOCHIA, Beautiful) MIXED FLOWERS, 500 Kinds 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet SEED BOOK FREE 

All 24 Varieties above Mailcd for 10 ets 


Deposit Seed Co., REPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts, 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs 25 cts. 


Trees — Shrubs — Vines 
Finest varieties, direct to you. Low 
prices. Illustrat.d Catalog, Free. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
1921 Green Street Rochester, N.Y. 


for February, 1925 


Waking Up the Sleep~UWalkers 


(Continued from page 9) 


Ferd,’’ she said, when he had attempted 
to put his arm about her on their first 
drive. ‘I’ve got pins in my belt. Besides, 
I’ve outgrown that coo stage several sea- 
sons ago. It bores me. Hasn’t your col- 
lege education taught you anything but 
that?” 

Ferd sniffed. ‘‘What good would it do 
me if it had?” he asked. “I wanted to 
go away and buck the world somewheres 
else, but the old man said no; he needed 
me here, and my mother needed me too. 
I don’t know just what they needed me 
for, except to run bills on 'em; but they 
won’t stand my going away. If they just 
ordered it would be all right; I’d go any- 
how; but they plead—and you know how 
that is, Delia? So I loaf -around Lang- 
don. If I could get away I’d—” 

“Listen, boy,” Delia said, ‘You don’t 
need to go away to be of use.” 

“What can I do here?” 

“You make me tired,” said Della, hotly. 
“There isn’t one of that Pinckney Hill 
crowd that ever did anything for this 
town, as far as I can make out. It’s these 
‘pounders’ from outside that are doing it. 
‘Blood will tell,, you say? Then why 
don’t you make it tell? Why don’t you 
young fellows up on the hill form a pro- 
gressive club and force better pavements, 
and start a movement to get more busi- 
ness here—it won’t hurt your lovely city 
any, and why don’t you run for alderman 
or something and see if you can’t clean 
out your council—it’s rotten, even if you 
haven’t paid enough attention to it to 
know. Nothing to do! Why this respect- 
able little burg got work for a thousand 
regular men, just making it as good ag it 
pretends to be. I like you, Ferd, and I'd 
like to see you really do something for 
yourself and your town. Come out of the 
sleeping sickness; be a real human being." 

“By George,” he said; “By George, it’s 
good to hear somebody talk like that. My 
‘erowd is always saying ‘what's the use?’ 
IH see if I can’t stir 'em up, and if I 
‘ean’t, I’ll do something—I don’t know 
what, but I'll do something for myself and 

_-the city, anyhow. Watch me.” 
y “I'll. tell you the way to get to the 
--younger crowd, if I’m any judge of human 


;- mature,"’ Delia volunteered. Put it up to 


them as a sporting proposition. Don’t try 
them on civic pride or patriotism or any- 
thing of that sort, they’d only yawn and 
tell you to quit posing; just point out 
that the outsiders are doing all the work 
and getting all the glory and the power, 
and that the ‘right people’ have got to 


Wreath Design. 
rose bowknots, 
Wild Aster. 
outline. The curved lines 
6titch. 
Butterfly. 
Ribbon bowknot is lavender. 
The towel 


Butterflies are in 
one towel 12c; 


Wreath Design 
3? &,. 


Flowers in Cheerful Colors 
for Your Guest Towels 


Flowers are blue, yellow and rose with green leaves and 
Scallops are in rose figpss. 
Flowers are gold with light blue tufts. 
intertwined 
The scallops are worked with light and dark blue floss. 

lavender, gold and green with black bodies. 
Flowers are rose and gold with black centers. 
is supplied with hemstitched hem. 
and is sent with directions for embroidery for 35c or 3 for $1.00. 
floss for three towels 27c, 
remittance to Mrs, Harriet Harper, Woman’s World, Chicago, 


get out and fight them and run things 
themselves. Try it.” 

Ferd jumped at the suggestion—it ap- 
pealed to him, why not to the rest of his 
crowd, which would work its head off for 
a golf cup or a yachting trophy. 

And thus the Langdon Progressive club 
was started, with Ferd as president, and 
Langdon’s laziest and most useless younger 
set making up the committees and other 
Officers. But the prospect of a fight some- 
how thrilled these young men with a 
vigor and interest they had never before 
known. Under all their Brahministic self 
satisfaction and superciliousness, there 
had lain a boredom unutterable, and a 
dissatisfaction which had chiefly expressed 
itself in drink and gambling—like petty 
larceny. The progressive club, as its ob- 
jects were laid before them by Ferd, prom- 
ised sport, rivalry, a test of qualities of 
brain and nerve—and they plunged into 
the contest for a better, cleaner, more 
livable Langdon with vim. They discov- 
ered that Ferd had in no wise exaggerated 
the excitement to be gained by action. 
The Pariahs, who proved, on contact, to 
be very “decent chaps, you know,” had 
held power too long to let go of it easily. 
and from the first day of the new club's 
organization it found itself in a gay, fierce 
and thrilling battle. 

And between political and economic dis- 
cussions, into which even they were drawn, 
the Brahmin women gossiped about Ferd 
and Delia. who walked and dined and mo- 
tored together daily, until even the 
Pariahs, who usually were too busy for 
much scandal, remarked the intimacy and 
wondered at it. They never dreamed how 
muuch of Langdon’s seething civic tumul- 
tuousness was planned and plotted at 
these tete-a-tetes, nor how Ferd’s enthu- 
siasm grew, and how Delia, with wise and 
glowing young eyes, watched his real 
democracy expand, and how her ears 
heard less and less frequently about “out- 
siders,” and more and more frequently of 
“bully fellows, who hadn’t been long here. 
but boosted for the town just the same.” 

And Mary Burke? Oh, she’s still in the 
story. 

“Listen, Ferd,’’ said Delia, on a Satur- 
day night, three weeks after her arrival 
in Langdon, “have you had a good time 
since we met?” 

“You bet,” said Ferd, as the car slowed 
to a stop beside a rustic bridge, ‘a bully 
time !”” 

“Why? asked Delia. 

(Continued on page 54) 


Stems are dark blue 


in the flowers are dark blue satin 


is 18x36 inches 
Fioss for 
Order by number and send with 


Each towel 


High School Course 
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Red Ribbon Bargain No. AG 


Act Now and Save a Dollar 


ite 


| 9 Big Magazines 
“Mase ATED Popular Books 


One of 


All Postpaid to You for Only $ 00 


_ in a. Gals 2 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take the Risk 
This Offer Expires Feb. 15, 1925-—Act Now 


The Book of Etiquette 


fo By 120-page book (size 7%x5 in- 


The New Harriet Harper Book 


\ COMPLETE presentation of exclusive 
+* novelties for church bazaars, dainty 


3 for I attractively i > i 
gifts for Christmas and birthdays— you the Spree  pecletaiearg _ fore 
Dresses, Aprons, Lingerie, Handker- —gives you the confidence posh 


chicts, Bedspreads, Bags, Pillow Slips, 
Tea Towels in an endless variety—and 
all artistic, inexpensive and new. 24 
pases of beauty and charm, size 
1514x104 inches. 


60 FINE 
ISSUES at 


and poise that contribute so largely to 
social and personal charm and enables 
you to be mentally at ease on all cc- 
casions—a welcome guest, a gracieus 
hostess, a mistress of every situation, 


These are the 5 Big Magazines 
Each Month — One Full Year 


WOMAN’S WORLD - 1 ye = 12 i 
: AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN - 1 heed =< he cones 
LessThan 17%3c Onsen aS Seen « t year - 12 copies 
Ry epic year - 12 copies 
Each and Any THE FARM JOURNAL - 1 year - 12 ee 
One Book Postpaid Regular $2.00 Value—Act Now! Save $1.00 


Red Ribbon Bargain'No. AG ~~ | Check Book Desired 


1 Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago il Harriet Haro | 
= er 


| = Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me the ines 
} for 1 year and the book I have checked phe: Romacanines LISLE Bicedlomorte) 
vs ., "1 é 
(Write full name and address in margin below.) 


O Book of Etiquette | 
—_—! 


— 
For embroidery, bags, necklaces. 
| portieres, etc. Sample card em- 
broidery beads, 20c; necklace 
beads, 10c: portiere beads, 10c. 
Catalog of beads, purse tops, draw 


strings, showing many new designs 
for bags. necklaces, and other novelties sent free. 
LADIES ART CO. Dept. & ST. LOUIS, moO. 


os 2 
in bd Years You can complete this 
‘tea ° . simplified High School 
Course at home inside 
two years. Meets all requirementsf orentrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other prac- 
tical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send forit 


TODAY. —_ AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept.H 299 Drexel Av. & 58th 8t.@  A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


How a demure little 
wren of a girl was 
changed almost over- 
night into an attrac- 
tive Bird-of-Paradise 
woman—how she 


who had been neg- 
lected by her young men 
acquaintances suddenly 
became a center of at- 
traction, and within a few 
weeks the radiant bride of 
the man she had loved in 
vain for years—thisis the 
theme of a letter received 
today. Hundreds of other 
letters just as wonderful 
have come to us volun- 
tarily from readers of our 
new, revolutionary book 
dealing not with sex, but 
with psychology. ‘‘Fas- 
cinating Womanhood” 
shows how any woman 
who understands certain 
peculiarities about man’s 
psychology can attract 
and win the love of prac- 
tically any man she 
chooses. 


YES Are 
Always Noticed 


Can you return the observant gaze 
of others with EYES that are clear 
and bright? Or has the lack of 
proper care made them embarrass- 
ingly dull and unattractive? 


Daily cleansing with Murine will 
do much to keep your EYES clear, 
bright and healthy. It quickly 
relieves theirritation caused by sun, 
wind, dust and strain. Contains 
no belladonna or other harmful 
ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on “Eye Care”’ 
or “Eye Beauty”? are FREE on request 


’The Murine Company 


Dept. 88, Chicago 
Just 10c in stamps with your 
name and address on the mar- 
gin of this ady. will bring this 
little book to you, postpaid, in 


plain wrapper. Knowledge is RI 


Power. Send your dime today. §% For Yo UR- 


\\ PSYCHOLOGY PRESS EYES 


Dept. 11-M 
117 S. 14th St., St. Louis 
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Knotted and deformed 


by Rheumatism 


are 


Try this world-famous rheumatism remedy 


Here’s quick, genuine relief for 
even the oldest, most obstinate 
rheumatic aches. 


Pat on gently a little Sloan’s. 
Its stimulating ingredients send 
freshly purified blood tingling 
swiftly through the pain-ridden 


Sloan's Liniment 


tissues. And this increased supply 
of new, rich blood destroys the 
germs that cause the pain, 
Swelling and stiffness passaway, 
the aching stops. Gét this com- 
fort today. All druggists — 35 


cents, 
~kills 
pain! 


andFACE 


Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream re- 
lieves tender, sore 
skin almost as soon as } 
applied. Ithealschap- + *\ ~3% 

ping in a day or two. ae naee 
Prevents chapping if applied frequently. 
Sold by druggists, department stores, 5 and 10¢ 
stores, general stores, or by muil, postpaid. 3 
sizes: ide, 60c,$1, Send money order or stamps. 
Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if you give 
name of your dealer. 


A.S. HINDS CO., Dept. 37 Portland, Me. 


WHITE FLAME BURNER | 
AKES your old kerosene lampa and 

M lanterns shine with a brilliant soit, 

white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 

No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 

“i Over 2 million satisfied neers. Guaranteed 

im” safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 

SO-ets. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.26. 


Any Instrument 
mood 


Pretty Hands 


They Show Everywhere 


No need to hide them or feel 
embarrassed when they’re in use 
if they are soft, smooth, pretty 
hands. 

Use lemons—rub the hands with 
half a lemon, night and morning, 
if the skin is dry, rough, red or 
cracked. 

Note the transformation 
few days. 

Lemon juice seems to affect most 
hands as no other agent can. 

It’s Nature’s lotion, a whitener 
which millions use today to insure 
youthful looking hands. Why not 
take advantage of it? 

Begin now to use this method 
daily. Keep a half lemon handy 
in a saucer by the sink or wash 
bowl. 

The richest juice, best for the 
hands, comes from California 
Lemons, Be sure to get. this kind. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


in a 


California Lemons 


Linens Voiles 
Percales Chambray‘ 
Ginghams Musi.ns te 


Aa large manufacturers of ladies’ wear, 
we have many lovely remn.ints left 
over. These we are now offering at 
rare bargain prices. They sre all new, 
clesn,fresh. high-grade goods, from3 
to6 yards each; none lessthan3yards. 
Large New Remnants of 
Beautiful Designs 


For a limited time we are giving a dress 
¥Y pattern of a beautiful new model house 
dress free with every order These 17 fuil 
yards of fine rich material with free dress 
attern, only $).98, Send bust measure. 
dno ucney: Simply deposit this amount 
With postman when you receive the puckage 
lua @ few cents for postage. Or if you send 
1.98 order, we will prepay the same. 
tisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully 
fefunded. DE HOL DRESS COMPANY 
Dept. 663 26 Quincy St., Chicago 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
peopleread, Unbiased 
digest of national and 
world affairs, Chock 
full of just the kind of 
> reading you want. Sci- 
< ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
question box, books, health—entertainment 
and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 


Hang up your pictures, draperies or 
trophies without injury to paper or plaster 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heade—Steel Pointe 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
"The Hanger with the Twist ** 


For homes, offices. clubs or schools 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Ba, 


7 WASHDAY | 
DRUDGERY 


can be lightened. No more 
is it necessary to- carry 
heavy baskets of wet 
clothes out doors to dry. 
With 2 Lowell Clothes Line Reel 
conveniently at hand in the laundry 
or kitchen, your clothes will dry 
uickly regardless of weather conditions. 
hirty-sin feet of braided clothes line in a 
decorative metal container, with green enamel 
finish, or white enamel with nickel plated trim- 
mings. When not in use it is easily reeled and 
out of the way. Ideal for small apartments and 
kitchenettes. For sale by leading department, 
hardware and housefurnishing stores. 
Tested and approved by 
G@OD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
THE HOGE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 

215 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Waking Up the Sleep-~ 
Walkers 


(Continued from page 53) 


‘Why, because I met you, and—and—” 

“Werd,’”’ said Della, ‘‘eut the jolly and 
tell the truth. Wasn’t it because you’ve 
been busy doing something. Honestly 
now?” 

Ferd considered a moment. 

“Yes,’”” he eonceded, “I guess that’s it.” 

“And if I should go away, you'd keep 
right on doing the work, wouldn’t you?” 

‘Why Delia, I couldn’t help it. I’ve got 
the habit now, and it’s great. But you 
aren't going away, are you?” 

“Yes, I’m going late tonight; I have 
another town to cover. Us working girls 
have a hard life, Ferd, a hard life. Look 
how used up and dead I am.” She grinned 
radiantly. 

“I'll sure miss you, Delia.” he said. 
“T’m not quite sure I can get along with- 
gut you. In fact, I—I love you, Delia; 
won’t you stay here and marry me?” 

“Ferd, dear,” said Delia, with a laugh 
that had a catch in it, “I’m ages older 
than you are, even if I’m only your age, 
and I’m not your kind; I'd be a good 
friend for you, but a poor wife, And I 
don’t love yoi—that’ way. I know I’m a 
great little lady to preach to you, Ferd, 
but while this is your place, I’d wither 
up and die in it. I’ve got to get back to 
little old New York now and then—and 
this wandering life has got into my blood, 
besides. I’m a business gypsy and I don’t 
belong here. I suppose I’m all wrong and 
that I ought to want to settle down, but 
I don’t. I’m sorry, in a way, but you'll 
be glad after a while, when I've beat it 
from this place and am demonstrating 
Filigree biscuit to the society of Oska- 
loosa or Black Earth. 

“Furthermore, I believe you're mistak- 
ing your enthusiasm for a new object in 
life for love—and proposing to me because 
I gave you the hunch. Aren’t you?” 

“No,” said Ferd, fervently. 

“Yes, you are; you said that with too 
much emphasis. Seen Mary, lately?’ 

“Why—why, yes. That is, you see, I, 


‘It’s perfectly plain, Ferd; I’m com- 
pletely next. You're a nice boy, much 
nicer than you knew you were, and after 
I go away you'll go right on making good 
—and I think I can trust you with little 
Mary. Burke. You're too much man now 
to treat her as you would if I—or some- 
body else—hadn’t jarred you loose from 
your, society harness. Mary ig a good 
cirl, who needs only love and care to make 
her the finest woman in the world—and a 
creat little wife.’” 

“Bunt it’s you I care for,”’ declared Ferd, 
gallantly. 

“Even so,” laughed Delia, “and it isn’t 
80, you'll recover from me fast enough, 
and when you do—let it be Mary; will 
you?” “ng 

“Tf it is anybody else but you, it shalt 
be Mary.” 

“That’s a good boy,” said Delia. “T've 
busted leve’s young dream only to put it 
together again in first-class shape. Drive 
me home now, I have to pack—and if 
you’re a real good boy, I'll even kiss you 
gz00d-bye.,”* 


The Spirit of Umsakis 
(Continued from page 50) 
him he shall have his chance. 


it.’* 
“Like the old Hercules ¥ used to know." 


I promise 


she whispered, seizing his hand and kiss- . 


ing ft. : : 

From the open door he watched her 
small figure fighting against the wind till 
a whirl of snow swallowed her; then he 
walked back to the fire, staring at hie 
hand. 

“Brown, you've no right to throw your 
life away on a hopeless errand,” remon- 
strated the doctor as the mill boss but- 
toned his mackinaw and paused to examine 
critically his long, narrow, lake show- 
shoes. 

“What to hell is that to you?” gruffly 
replied Brown, and snatching up a burlap 
bas he shouldered his way through the 
door. 

Once he left the meager shelter of the 
few houses he found it impossible to 
breathe except as he gave his back to the 
wind. Halting behind a stack of lumber 
he drew the bag over his head and shoul- 
ders. He-had cut holes for his eyes, and, 
thus proteeted, found he could hold his 
head erect without strangling. , 

Next to his chest, wrapped in. many 
folds of paper, was the flat box containing 
four two-ounce bottles of antitoxin. Tast- 

“(Continued on page 56) 


World 


Woman's 


No Woman Should Suffer 
from Constipation 


ONSTIPATION is inexcusable. 

To have it is to endanger your 
most precious possessions—good 
health and good looks. For consti- 
pation is a serious menace to both, 
Says a noted specialist of intestinal 
diseases: “As the poisons from a 
clogged intestine saturate the body, 
the defensive system becomes weak- 
ened. All the vital organs suffer and 
you become the prey to some serious 
disease.” 
The brain and nerves show evidences 
of this poisoning in neurasthenia, 
chronic headache, neuritis, etc. The 
skin becomes disfigured with pimples, 
blotches, eruptions and sallowness. 
The hair loses its sheen and lustre 
and the eyes assume a yellowish tinge. 


You can overcome and prevent con- 

stipation as women all over the world 

are doing—through the Nujol lubri- 

cation method. Nujol is a lubricant, 

not a medicine or Jaxative: so does 

not gripe. Nujol simply lubricates 
ns 


and so the food waste, and thus 
secures regular and thorough elim- 
ination. 


Like pure water Nujol is harmless. 
Hospitals use it, Physicians all over 
the world are recommending Nujol 
for infants and children and for people 
of all ages. 

Hold your clearcomplexion and buoy- 
ant healt ae Phe as y 
as you was or your 
teeth. Nujol makes internal cleanli- 
ness a habit—the healthiest habit in 
the world. For sale by all druggists. 


Madeby pekamie sc . 
Oil Co. (New Jersey). Py 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Tested and approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health 
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ie | 
4-DAY TRIAL FREE! I 
Nujol, Room 806-G, 7 Hanover Sq.,N.Y. I 


Forthis coupon and 10c (stamps or coin) to cover 
packing and postage, send trial bottle and 16-page | 
booklet, “Internal Cleanliness”, (For booklet 
only. check here 0 and send without money.) i 
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aaa a ; ; : Mar Blakes 6 a aaa X 
ie i Be sure of x Sp eas) Showin g of 8 a Crochet Gifts a 
1 FAST COLORS y _ For Women of Every Age iy that } 


ty: 1) 


“| for embroidery + 
by using only 


New Patent Skein : 
J&PCOATS J 
SIX-STRAND FLOSS 4) 


( $ J/&P. Coats Book 17—just published—gives : by 
£ directions and hot-iron patterns forseveral : ] 
th: of the fashionable embroidered bedspreads, : 
= as wellas for bathrugs, towels, a buffet set : j 
? -and all sorts of tassels. i 


The Frock 


The Mary Blake frocks 
are stamped flat for em- 
broidery on linene and 
snowflake cloth in the 
newest shades. The ecut- 
ting lines are stamped for 
size 38, but by cutting 
inside or outside the lines 
they can be made to fit 
any size from 34 to 44. 
Bach dress is furnished 
in the color shown, com- B. 
cold, oSnomfiaks, argon wit plete with directions, dia- y4s"lack moire sibbon, 
moire ribbon % inch wide. grams of stitches, floss 
and an embroidery needle. 
The embroidery in heavy 
perle floss gives a rich, 
colorful effect and works 
up quickly. 


The Fabric 


The six dresses on the 
left-hand side of the page 
are stamped on snowflake 
cloth. This is a soft, firm 
fabric with small crosses 
of a contrasting thread 
woven into the material. 


r « . ~ Alma. Tusset linene. 3 yds. 
The color scheme is given sti Yipnon. black faced with 


HH) 
Everyone Likes i 
rH) 


7 

(G TS variety of designs makes ig) 

Coats Book 19 especially popu- if 
He lar for gift suggestions. There are | 
HE patterns suitable for little personal 
HE gifts as well as the larger pieces of 
q5: household linen which every 
LE woman is eager to own. 


B: Crochet work will last a life time if 
(i: made with J. & P. Coats Mercere 
: ized Crochet—justly famous for the 
He lustrous smoothness which makes 
i it so easy to use and so beautiful in 
the finished piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 


It’s.a really wonderful value for 10c—if your | yt ~ 
i: Coats Book 19, send us 10 cents and 


dealer cannot supply you, sendustencents : 
and we will mail it promptly. : 1) 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 343, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


we will mail it to you promplly 


: THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
i Dept. 395, 315 Fourth Avenue 
Ay:....., New York 


Eva. Snowflake, gold with underneath each frock. gold. 
blue crosses. yds. black . . 
watin ribbon faced with gold. The linene of which 


the other eight dresses 
are made is a_ specially 
woven grade of cloth in 
the newest shades. 

Both materials are fast 
colored, ‘ 


Ribbons 


The black, henna and brown 
moire ribbons used are % inch 
wide and cost 8c # yard, The 
two-toned satin ribbons, in black 
faced with orange, with green or 
with white, are 4% inch wide and 
cost 18c a yd. The number of 
yards used for each dress is given 
undernesth the illustration. 


Joan. Tangerine linene. 314 


Anno. Snowflake, blue with : 4 yds. black moire ribbon. 
henna crosses. 3% yds. henne - The Price Joan: Russet™ Tinene:~ 344 yds. 
ribbon % inch wide. The frocks on- snowflake cloi  Tusset moire ribbon, 


and Mnene are $1.35 each, two 
for* $2.50,4 three for $3.75, etc. 
They are stamped flat for em- 
broidery and are sent with floss, 
directions and a meedie. Enclose \ 
6c postage and packing on one \ is 
dress and 2c for each additional WW if: 
dress. A_ folder describing the. 
making ‘of &. Mary Blake frock 
with samples of snowflake and _ 
— Mnene can be sent if you send 
) wey .®& stamped addressed enyelope. 
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<< 
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Aine Order the frocks by namé-andd_ Pa ps 
Bre send with remittance to Mrs. bat toy 
Harriet Harper, Woman's World, yy bel 
107 S. Clinton §t., Chicago. el NaS 
a Hie 1B 
Representatives Hist iy 
We want a local representative i : 
im each town to sell Mary Blake i | “; 
frocks with and without  su!- __ 
el seed for Wea) 28 i pyar re 
Eleanor, Snowflake, tangerine rite for our folder and the Polly.» Canary linene. 1 yd., 
3 ; 8% yds. black Special prices that we? are offer st A ecktie. 
doe te is Be ke Sees, ing to representatives Who” ecll & nla moire. ribbon for necktie 


or more frocks, ¥ 


Harriet. Snowflake, fawn col- Jessie. Russet linene. Black Ida. Peach inéne. 2% yds. . = 
or with blue erosses, -3% -yds. patent leather belt is not fur- black moire ribbon. Bas ze 
black moire ribbon for belt and tie. ished. : 


BOILFAST ~ LIGHTFAST COLORS 
Jor Embroidery ana Crochet 


J.& P. COATS 


COTTONS ARE THE BEST 
Sewing: Crochet -Embroidery -Darning Knitting 


Jor Embroidery and Crochet 


J.& P. COATS 


COTTONS ARE THE BEST 


Sewing- Crochet -Embroidery -Darning ‘Knitting 


SPOOL COTTON CO., Dept. 395 
$15 Fourth Ave,, New York 
lenclose 1c for Coats Book} 19 


SPOOL COTTON CO., Dept. 343 
$16 Fourth Ave., New York 
Tenclose 10c for Coats Book 17 = 


. Snowflake, orchid Rosalie. American beauty i- . Martha... Orchid linene. 3% 
Simeon crosses, 2% yds. black nene. - a yds. Dlack satin ribhon faced 
_ moire ribbon. 5 2 with green for belt and tie. 
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For This 


L. FISH 
FURNITURE CO. 
2225-2237 West 
Pershing Road 


=14 ~ 
lished 67 years 


BUFFET SET No. 2426) 


aa 


As 8 spocial inducement to introduce our high grade 
fancywork materials, we offer this supreme vslue jo 
Buffet Set No. 24626. Ix is easity worked with lnag 
daisy and outline atitcher. Set includes three ovals: 
one 13x19 in., end two 10x23 in., stamped on best 
quality Indian Fiesd, ond five skeine of Postpsid- 
Stamped on art linen, including floss, 85c . Color chart free- 
FREE—Catalog of Art Needlework—FREE 
Send tod for our tatest catatog containing many new 
original and distinotive suggestions for bedepreads, dining an 
living room eets, sees, sprons, bibs, and many other items 
tp pumeroue ty mentions getde, and alt erticioe Deceeeary for 
t a 8 B, and a c OR 
art, Beediewrork. Material sre of the best and priced low. 

e for it now. 

Would you like to do pearowns stamping? Send for our 
Ideal Stamping Outfit—includes many patterns, stamping $i 
wax, poncett, large catalog of Perforsted Patterns - - 


LADIES’ ART CO., Block 44, St. Louis, Mo. 


WHY PAY $40 for a $15 GOWN? 


5,000 Bargains in 
FURNITURE 


Sc\\ ON CREDIT 


The very newest styles and best qualities in Furniture, Rugs, Kitchen 
Cabinets, Dishes, Stoves, Aluminum Sets, Eto., in L. Fish Furniture 
Company’s big new Bargain Catalog, will be sent to you for only a 
small payment down—then 30 days’ free trial—with a year to pay 
the balance. Open a charge account with us. Get the most Ilberat 
credit terms and most amazing values offered by anyone anywhere, 
\ Coupon below brings this big catalog FREE. 

i 


= Your creditis good at Fish’s 
ail Coupon ew ses ssa 
FREE Book L. FISH FURNITURE CO, 


The L. Fish Furniture Bargain Catalog is just. out. 
Contains over 5,000 matchless bargains in furniture 
and house furnishings in wonderful variety and sold 
on easiest credit terms. Use the book as a safe guide 
to real furniture values. Write for your free copy. 
FREE Gift For a limited time we are giv- 

i ing customers who order at once 
a big surprise gift, Send coupon for the catalog 
and get details of this big free gift offer. Act at 
once while this offer lasts. Send coupon today. 


| | 2225-2237 West Pershing Road _ 
F Dept. C762 Chicago, tl, 


Gentlemen. 


Please send me your new Free Book of 
Furniture Bargains ON CREDIT. 


q Name__— 


Address 


_ 
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DIRECT FROM THE MILL 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Made by usin our own mill from 
~erade virgin wool and sold di- 
Tect at mill prices. Write today for 
free samples, showing quality and 
Sssortment of colors. 
4-0z. Skein 50 Cents.—1 lb. $2.00 
We aleo make artificial silk yarn. Write for samples. 
CONCORD All- Wool Blankets—warm and attractive. 
72x84 Single Blankets $ 7.50 each. 
70x160 Double Bisnkets $10.50 each. 


CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 


488 N. State St.. West Concord, New Hampshire 
pe 


YOUR | 
CHOICE << 


The Spicit of Umsakis 
(Continued from page 54) 


ened to his left wrist by a stout cord was 
his compass. 

“Pwelve miles of raw hell,” he mut- 
tered between his clinched teeth as he 
took his bearings and plunged into the 
full force of the Wizzard. 

“Howl, you wanton!" he choked, as a 
maximum blast beat him back on his heels 
and held him for a moment flattened in 
the snow. 

It was difficult to get under way, but he 
slowly forged ahead once more after call- 
ing upon his superb vitality to put the 
steel into his legs. For once he was glad 
of his name; it gave him something to 
live up to. He bowed forward at an 
acute angle as the terrific pressure never 
lessened. Each step was like boring a 
hole into an opaque wall. But the iron 
leg muscles responded to his iron will and 
a lust for the contest made his blood flow 
warm. He had struggled for what seemed 
an eternity when he tripped over some- 
thing and fell sprawling. His groping 
hands shrank from the task and he grunted 
in relief when he discovered it was a 
broken sled and not the rigid form of a 
fellow creature that had thrown him. He 
knew the location of the abandoned sted 
and it told he was but three miles ad- 
yanced on his way.. He had believed he 
had covered half of the distance. 

The sled also told him he had swung 
too far to the west. Jeading his com- 
pass carefully, he floundered toward the 
hidden shore some fifty rods and started 
anew. Only three miles! If he slowed 
his pace and allowed his blood. to cool, 
his body, now wet with perspiration, 
would be encased in ice. Mouthing in- 
articulate defiances at Umsakis and her 
brood of dangers, he bucked, the teeth of 
the gale with mighty strides, his heart 
pumping fast and furious as his deep 
lungs demanded more and yet more fuel. 


When he next halted it was from) fear 
rather than from weakness. The force 
of the wind had lessened. ‘‘Swung in too 
far,” he gritted. ‘This must be the lee 
of Spruce Point.” Another rod and he 
was in the underbrush. He worked back 
clear of the growth and skirted the shore. 

“Six miles,” he panted, as he faced into 
the north. With machinelike regularity 
he placed one shoe ahead of the other, 
each repetition of the act calling for all 
his surplus. energy. 

“M’sieur, who are you?” cried French 
Joe, as the tall, snow-draped figure reeled 
through the door. 


Voman’s World 


:26 Different Cleaners 
on Exhibition 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


SPECIALS FOR LIMITED TIME - 
$ DOWN. BALANCE $5 
MONTHLY, many Cleaners 


listed below and others. 


Read Carefully 
For only $3.00 down you can make house- 
cleaning so simple and easy with a Vacuum 
Cleaner. Pay while using. No one need know 
that you are buying from us om €asy pay- 
ments because 2 


No References are Required 
No shopping around town. Noafter regrets 
—because from us you can buy practically 
every Vacuum Cleaner on the market and 
our experts will help you select the right 
cleaner so that you cannot make a mistake. 


All Brand New Latest Medelils 
Guaranteed by the manufacturers for one 
year, except the Imperial which is guaranteed 
fortwoyears Mail Order customers can have 
a Vacuum Cleaner shipped anywhere on 1@ 
days’ free trial; express paw Aftertrialsend 
$3. first payment (or all cash if you prefer? 
or return Cleaner express collect Take ad- 
i vantage of this liberal offer now before it is 
too late Manzl coupon today or send postal. 


The Leading Vacuum Cleaners 


HAMILTON-BEACH 


$ 15 SPECIAL wots, 


Four well-known vacuum cleaners 

r reduced to $29.75 ~ 

: Small charge for easy payments 
Mail Orders filled anywhere— Express Paid 

ExclusiveA gentsfor Imperial. Price$64.75, 


Oe ee es ee es ee ee 
Clip Coupon Teday 
Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. Dept.9E 

111 W.42dSt..N.Y. Send list of 329.75 


a also full particulars and Payment 
; n. 


Any girl of woman 15 or over, can ~~ Brown tore off the ice-encrusted bag and NQN6 eee 
easily learn GOWN DESIGN- falling into a chair, stuck out his feet. 

ING AND MAKING Frankilp to our pian. “The good God has sent you,” mumbled Adit? : 
at home. -** Institate p Sand toe 455 be the Frenchman as he removed the lumber- 

Mail Coupon yt™ ee i man’s snow-shoes, rubbers and leggings 

Today Kindly send me free and then worked off the mackinaw. 


sample Gown lessons - 
Hl 


t 


— Tearing open his sweater and flannel 


shirt, Brown pulled ont the antitoxin and 


VANE ow cdatesccrdcverunsewass : 

4 Address. cbcssisehs Ree ; - in a croaking voice said, ‘Then he still londerful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 
SEND US YOUR FILMS. lives.” SAL For Quilts, F y Work, Portieres, Ete. Send 19 

INFORMATION WANTED! REWARD! m Special Trial Offer. Anysize Kodak filmde- $# French Joe pointed to the adjoining by | LK remnants incloding free guilt designs apd arents’ 
veloped 6c, prints 8c each. ‘Trial 6x10 En- room. Now that his ears were clear, : ferns aad other remuent Kembeia besdips: ales i= 


3 how to earn money at home by sowing. 
UNION S$. WORKS 225 Factary St.. BOONVILLE, H. F, 


5 -00 in cash for the name, with proof, of the composer 
of a beautiful lullaby. Music free with the new Allen 


. BUNDLES 


ement in handsome folder 40c. _Over~ 


Brown heard the choked breathing of the 


Book of Beads, 36 pages, illustrating, actual size, over 
500 beads. Ten cents brings the music and book with 
patterns for new beadwork, Offer expires Feb. 28, 1925. 


Alien’s Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


TRACE MASK af, 


AL 1 Serf’ From A Genuine DIAMOND 
K Goma. tnatch the eomntiating beauty 

ig beauty o 

SNUIND DIAM i 5 eam - 

as ME SM Sin every way, They havo the ‘ice, rungs 


ing territic Acid Test of i Lifetime experts 


d ‘ect comparison. ti 
eed all their experience toe difference. ve this yourself. 


need eo any 

ORODITE = 
MAKE THIS TEST menanide beelan on shaceunra cee 
for SEVEN days. If you and your friends can tell the difference 


If you keep the ring the price printed here is att you pay. Noln- j 


ITES alone have the same facet 


cutting as Genuine Stones, 

A. jes pane arved Basket Bing, Platinum effect $3.52 
8. ies Pierc: Pilieres 4 Post Ring, Platinum effect 3.84 
c jes mugree Ring, Blue Sapuice Bet Sides, 3.93 
DB. Ladies | Blossom Hand Chased Solitaire 2.84 
€, Mens Heavy Belcher 14K Gold Fiiled Ring 


3.48 
Ff. Mens Massive Carved Hexagon Gypsy, Sapphire Sides 18 
eautiful Hand 
reproducing in exact and faithiul 
priced and fashionable Platinum Di 
SEND NO MONEY Keep your money right at home. Just 
eend name and address stating which rin 
you want and size as shown by elip of paper fitting end to en 
around finger joint and your ting will come by return mail. Deposit. 
amount shown a! with postman. You do not @ penny as 
par Stoging jega! gueran to refund your money In full is at- 


to AWi NE we wall, SEND Saeed < Bivd. 
E. RICHW NE CO., Dept. 307 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


arved and Engraved Rings 


etail the most modern high § 


night Service. Roanoke Photo Finishin; 
Co., 210 Bell Ave., Raanaka, Va. ad 


WALLPAPER 


If you intend to paper or paint this Spring, you 
will surely want the big new 1925 Independent 
‘Wall Paper and Paint Catalog of over 100 actual 
samples and color charts. Let us send you @ 
copy by return mail. Just fill in the coupon be- 
tow and mail today. 


Save at least 50% 


Direct factory-to-you prices; latest exclusivede- 
signs; each roll guaranteed or your money back! 


Here are just a few of our remarkable prices: 


Wall Paper, per roll... .. 2c to 30¢ 
House Paint $2.40 gal. (in bbls. $1.85) 
9x12 Genuine Congoleum Rug, $15.95 
Sanitas, per 12 yard roll. .... $4.75 
Window Shades... ..-..5- 48c 


independent Wall Paper Company 
WORLD'S FOREMOST DECORATORS 
Pittsburgh, Pe. Department G 
Ta alae deli abit Lh BET 
Independent Wall Paper Co., rgh, Pa.. Dept. G 
Gentlemen. Please send me free of charge your new 1925 catalog. 
NAME 
ST & NO 
TOWN 
FACTORY 


R.F.D 
STATE 


-TO-YOU PRICES 


sufferer. He called for a pail of water 
and held his hands in it till the tingling 
pain announced the frost was drawn out. 
Then working with awkward swiftness he 
prepared the hypodermic needle and 
stalked into the sick-room. <A glance 
told him the artist was far gone. His face 
was blue from slow strangulation. 

“Right thousand units, repeat in twelve 
hours,” drowsily mumbled Brown, turning 
Caber on his side. As the hypodermic 
was pressed home he clutched the bed to 
save himself from falling and _ cried, 
“There! Damn you! Live!” 

Brown remained at the island for two 
days; tken the weather broke and Dr. 
Ricard came up on a tote-sled and pro- 
nounced the artist on the way to recov- 
ery. Sixteen thousand units of antitoxin 
had blocked Umsakis’ game! The sled that 
left the doctor took Brown back to the 
settlement. It was early evening when he 
stiffly stumbled up the wharf road, seeing 
and hearing nothing. He walked mechan- 
ically as one in a trance, his terrible ex- 
ertions and forty-eight hours of watching 
having worn him to the bone. His mind 
was asleep. Once he was dimly conscious 
of voices, but they came from far off like 
dream voices. Then came an indefinite 
sensation of resting while someone tugged 
at his feet. 

He awoke to find a lamp burning on a 
stand. He stared stupidly at the ceiling 
and walls. There was an utter lack of 
the masculinity which characterized his 
room at the mill boarding house. (The 
place had an air of refinement that was 
as baffling as it was new. As he tried to 
dispel the hallncination -he felt a small 
(Continued on page 57) 


paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearinpg a 
; Philo Burt Appliance three 

3 weeks. We have successfully 
treated more tham 50,000cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets, 

Every sufferer with a woak- 
ened ordeformed spine owes 
sconale wepeloe mitete 

ug. S Ww. 
reach of ali. a - 


Send For Our Free Book. 
Mrereceesstomerhre 


February, 1925 


for 


‘Protect your gums. and 
-. save youy t teeth 


UST as a ship 
needs the clos- 
est aitention 
under the water- 
line. so de the teeth 
under the gum-line. 
If the gums shrink 
from the tooth-base, 


serrous dangers vesult. 
The teeth are weak- 
ened. They are toos- 
ened. They are Senaooed 
to tooth-base decay 
gums themselves tender 
up. They fom sacs 
which become the door- 
ways of organic disease 
for the whole system. 
They disfigure the 
i mouth in proportion as 
they recede. 

i Forhan’s prevents this 
i gum-decay called Pyor- 
4 rhea,which attacks 
‘our out of five pec- 
ple over forty. 

Use Forhan’s every 
tooth-brush time to pre- 
serve gum health and 
tooth wholesomeness. 
Tender gum s: are 
corrected. 
tissues are hardened 
and vigored io support 
sound, unioosened 
teeth. 


Forhan’s is used as a 
dentifrice possesses its 


; action 
if gum shrinkage has 


mediately for speciat 
treatment 

In 35¢ and 60c 
tubes at all drug- 
gists in the United 
States. 


‘ormula of 
BJ ieee D.3. 


FORHAN CoO. 
New York 


Forhan’'s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


jee Solve This Puzzle—Win 5 000 Votes 


What words do these numbers make? 
The numbers Be the squares represent 
letters of the Figure lis A, 2 
is B and so =r apes ten figures spell three 
words. What are the words? 


e | mend it 


Panusactunee 


WHEN you wish to mend or repair 
any article of useful value, do not 
risk using a cheap or inferior glue. 
You would not sew a silk dress with 
cotton. Why mend a broken article 
with an inferior glue? The cost of 
LePage’s is nothing compared to 
_the saving of making permanent re- 
pairs. Use LePage’s Glue, the stand- 
ard for 40 years. Insist on LePage’s. 


JE AG E'S 


Hee 


Fee 


denufrice. though no | 
peculias gum~-tssue } 


The Spirit of Umsakis 
(Continued from page 56) 


hand brushing back his hair, and a voice 
was murmuring: 

“Poor old Hercules! 
death.” 

“Where am 1?” he whispered. 

“Where you should be. In my home. 
Don’t you remember coming here? 1 inet 
you at the door.” 

“T came here—to your door? he gasped, 
his face burning with shame. 

“T was on my way to meet you, to bring 
you here. They’ve repaired the line ani 
telephoned you had started.” 

“I was out of my mind. 
T’'ll go at once.” 

“And I took off your shoes so father 
could put you to bed,” she continued, still 
brushing his hair. “I am very proud of 
you.” 

“You must be,” he bitterly exclaimed. 
“A stupid fool to come butting in here—” 

“You must not speak so of my future 
husband,” she cried, pressing her hand 
to his lips. 

“No harm meant. I was speaking of 
myself,” he faintly apologized. 

“We were speaking of the same person,” 
she whispered, laying her head beside his. 

He struggled with the vast idea for fully 
a minute before he could comprehend it. 
When he spoke, it was to remonstrate, 
“But Caber—the painting fellow?” 

“Y’ve just been waiting and waiting for 
you to get jealous enough to eome back to 
me,” she murmured. “If you hadn’t come, 
I should have gone to you. I felt very 
numble when I took off your shoes.” 

“But you said he stayed here because—"” 

“He thought he fancied me. Perhaps he 
does. But I never cared for him except 
as a friend. Knowing he stayed because 
of me I felt responsible for his sickness. 
I should always have had his death upon 
me had you failed to save him.” 

“Marie!” he cried, sitting erect and 
picking her up in his arms. “You said 
I could never be—in a million years—” 

“Hush, dear,” she begged. “Don’t re- 
member ‘the evil speeches of a bad girl. 
I’ve always known you were a man—the 
man. ” 

With a sigh of supreme content he gazed 
through the little window to the moon- 
lighted expanse of the snowbound Umsakis 
and scorned as he stroked Marie’s hand, 
“To think I ever let that puddle of water 
get on my nerves!” 


2. tarlight 


(Continued from page 52) 


Tired about to 


Leave me. 


with her dreams behind her, watching a 
strange youth carry off Marjorie! 

He turned. “Don’t you want a shawl 
on, or something? It’s chilly.” 

She shook her head. She could not 


overcome in a moment the thing that had - 


so gripped at her heart-string—was play- 
ing on them yet. 

“No. How many stars there are, Jim.” 

He nodded. “T’ve ued a bad half hour, 
Margaret. But at least I have something 
good to tell you. Things have cleared up 
for me in a business way. This morning 
I put through a deal that’s been hansing 
fire for months. Yesterday it was a 
question of make or break! Now, well, 
you won't have to economize any more. 
You can get that new rug.” 

She turned to him in the darkuess. 
Something impelled her to.speech, stumb- 
ling, like the things in her heart that 
were gripping her. 

“Jim, I’ve never really wanted money 
or anything but you! And sometimes, I’ve 
felt as if I’d lost you, Jim,” she broke off, 
tremulous. 

Tfe stood for a moment staring out into 
the darkness. 

“T suppose, Margaret, I’ve been too 
darned silent for you. You see, I’ve al- 
ways taken certain things for granted.” 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“Well, such as our love, for instance. 
I’ve been too darned sure of you!” 

“Jim 3° 

“And I’ve not taken time for—well, 
expression of it.” 

SOnycdim2 

“But it came home to me tonight, old 
girl, that once we’d stepped on air too!” 

She turned her face to him. “Love has 
never changed for me, Jim, from what it 
was then.” 

“Hasn’t it?” he said thickly, and then 
he did something that sent the years fly- 


the 


ing that brought back youth 
again, lovely, palpitant—he drew her 
within the circle of his arm, and leaning 
a Se pie , her eyes, her cheek, her 
ips 


Out of a ae world in that moment 
there were only he and she and the star- 
light! 


Stop 


Gray Hair 


Before it Shows 
My Trial Offer Tells How 


he best time to stop gray hair 
is when it starts, before the 
graying streaks excite comment. 
It’s an easy matter—when you 
know how. Just let me show you. 

Fill out coupon, mail it. Fora 
free trial bottle of my famous Hair 
Color Restorer. Test on a single 
lock of hair. Watch the silver 
threads: go. 

This simple test proves that it is 
utter folly to let gray hair spoil 
your looks and add years to your 


age. The Test Proves 


That Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer is clean, colorless 
dainty. Easily, quickly applied 
by combing through the hair. No 
skill or help required. 


That restored coloris alwaysevenand 
natural—there’s no interference with 
shampooing, nothing to wash or rub off. 


Garg, Goldman 


Hair Color Restorer 


Over 10,000,000 Boitles Soltl 


FREE 


Trial Bottle 


ay 
NN 
: wig’ 


Miraculous?P—No, simply the 
efficient action of a scientific labo- 
ratory preparation. I invented 
my restorer many years ago when 
my own hair turned prematurely 
gray. {t meets my exacting re- 
quirements as it will yours. 


Coupon Brings Proof 


Fill out and mail the coupon. J’ll 
send you my Special Patented Free 
Trial Outfit, containing trial bot- 
tle ot my restorer. State the natu- 
ral color of your hair. If pos- 
sible, enclose lock in your letter. 


When test proves to you what Mary 
T. Goldman’s is and what it does get 
a full-sized bottle from your druggist 
or direct from me. 


ee eee ee Please print pour riame and addVtss ——m =m ow 


l 
Mary T. Goldman, 473B Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Mina | 
Please send me FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman’ s 
Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my hair is: | 


Black_..... dark brown_____ medium brown- | 
auburn (dark red)_____ ight browa_..-_ ssyhe aaburn 
| (light red)... _ blonde______ | 


Discovers Amazing 


NEW WAY fo make 
ANGEL FOOD 


RS. Grace Osborn, the well 

known culinary expert, has ™ 
discovered an entirely newand dif- 
ferent way to make Angel Food Cake—a * 
method that absolutely never fails. 


Big Moneyin Spare Time 


By using this new easy method scores of women 
are turning their spare timeintocash—they make 
from $10 to $20a week baking Angel Food for pare 
ties, clubs and hotels. This amazing new method 
also makes Prize-winning Mahogany, Klondike, 
Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, and many others, 
Full particulars will besent free. Write your name 
and address on letter, postcard or margin of this 
page and mail to meatonce. 

Bay City, Mich. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


2600 SHEETS and $1.00 


100 ENVELOPES 


Printed with your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on both 
paper and envelopes, and sent. to you postpaid tor only $1.00, 
(West of Mississippi river and outside of U. S. $1.10.) lt 
inconvenient to send the money, we will ship C. O, D, 
Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. Order 
today. Write name and address plainly 


Agents Make Big Money ‘2525, o73crs fo" us. Write ue 
ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
6030 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


ZES 


LNTIRELY SUPERIOR-TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or UNITED Ro © 
DEALERS 4133 BROAD WAT NEO E 


Make big money talingoniens . 
forlovely Ready-to-Wear Dresses. 


Agents Make $10 to $20 a Day 


Part or full time. Style mre tar 
Fabric Samnies 


Think of it! 5 bigmonthly maga- 
zines—60 issues—all for only $1. 


Woman’s World, American 
Neediewoman, The Bouse- 
hold, Good Stories, The 
Farm Journal 
Wonderful reading matter for the 
whole family for a whole year— 
fiction, patterns, embroider hae 
pes, poultry, dairy, livestock, 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—We ae 
the Risk. Order by Club No35-B 


WHITLOCK and COMPANY 


and relieves your 
nose and throat. 


[3 MF 
LOO Odept.22P 4711 N. Clark St., Chi 


Jhe Catalog fg feans 


Tue S. & H. free catalog for 1925 lists all the 
flower. and vegetable seeds that you can possibly 
need. Our 1200 acres have supplied amateur 
professional gardeners with the choicest varie- 
ties for over 7I years. Post-card brings catalog. 


THE STORRS & -HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 645 Painesville, Obio 


Page 58 - Womun’s World 


Modish Accessories for New Spring Frocks 


Bags, Necklaces, Novelties—Given for Your Own Renewal and the 
Orders of a Few Friends 


UST look through this issue of Woman's World, note the 


The New Spring Styles in Imported Bead Bags— ’ high-class stories, the variety of articles, the exclusive. new 


needlework and the kind, quality. and scope of the various 
-features, then if you think all this, twelve times a year, is 


Gorgeous Colors in Rare Tapestry Designs worth the 50c, send in your own renewal and the subscriptions 


of a few of your friends now and take your choice of these 
splendid rewards without a penny of extra expense, : 


No. 574 


Gift No. 574. Imported bead bag. in which deep Gift No. 578. Imported draw-string bag of steel and s} F 
blues, reds and browns are blended into a rich tapes- black beads lined with black sateen, silk cord draw- We want. to extend the influence of Woman's World.” We: 
try design reminiscent of the careful workmanship of strings. A handsome, genteel bag, excellently made, pred your pases will bade worth your while. Took over 
medieval days. Long silver link chain and _ silver appropriate for any occasion. Size 5 inches wide by peeps while the: tte Whig oe oat Sok 
finished frame accentuate the colors in the bag itself. 8 inches deep, exclusive of 1'4-inch fringe at the Z : 

Lining is wine color, slipper satin, and contains con- bottom. Ww ’ Ww 

venient poeket for vanity or purse. Size 6%4 inches Gift No. 578 sent prepaid for {0 yearly subscrip- OMAN $ ORLD 

wide by 7ti inches deep, exclusive of a 24% inch ; R 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Hlinois 
fringe tions at 50¢ each. ; 

Gift No. 574 sent prepaid for 15 yearly subscrip- Gift No. 582. Beaded vanity case. An exquisite 


The 8-in-1 Ring that is 
‘aking the Nation by Storm 
Sterling Silver Set with Brilliants 


tions at 50c each or for 6 three-year subs. at $1.35. blending of pink, lavender, brown, red and - green. 
The case is substantially made, hinged lid fastens 
with strong snap. Inside lined in brown. Mirror on 
tapestry weaves, Lined in gray sateen, frame of silver under side of lid, dainty coin purse with snap 
and rous rope of beads for handle. A handsome anchored. on inside of case with silver chain. Strone 
ba inches wide by 6% inches deep, exclusive. of handle of multi-colored beads, Size 446x31gx144 
114-inch bead fringe. inches deep, 

Gift No, 58! sent prepaid for 7 yearly subscrip- Gift No. 582 sent prepaid for 10 yearly subscrip- 
tions at 50c each or for 3 three-year subs. at $1.39. tions at 50c each, 


Gift No, 581. ‘Imported bead bag, combining green. 
red-and black with a dash of yellow in the same vich 


At the theatre, musicale, the 
dansant—wherever keen young 
women congregate, you'll see these 
sparkling -new. eight-in-one rings, 
and invariably they are the cyno- 
sure of admiring eyes. 

They. are. made of cxquisitely etched 
sterling silver in four segments cr strands, 
cach segment pivoting on a rins at either 
end, thus enabling. the wearer to display 
cither one, two or three strands at will, 
as shown jin the illustrations” In one of 
the four strands are mounted nine beautitully 
cut synthetic emeralds, in the second strand.<~ 
nine Mexican diamonds, -in the ~ third 
strand nine synthetic- turquoise, and in 
the fourth, nine Mexican*-diamonds,. ~~ In 
this way a strand of diamonds maybe 
displayed or a strand of diamonds and a 
strand of emevalds,.or three ‘strands, one 
meralds, one diamonds, and one furquois., 
Kicht different combinations mar thus he % 
obtained—making a ring to match every ~ 
frock. i 

Tt is a ving anyone might. be tiroud to 
wear, ‘sterling silver, and the finest work- 
manship throughout—and also, it is hrand 
new--a subject of interest and admiration 
wherever it is displaved. Three sizes to_ fit 
any finger—small, medium, large. 

Gift No. 558 sent prepaid for only 5 
yearly subscriptions at 50c¢ each, 


Bags and Vanity 
are all imported. 
Workmanship and 
materials of the best 


No. 578 


Useful, Beautiful 
and Brand New! 


By far the most convenient ang 
most artistic innovation» in . the 
line of vanities which has yet been 
deyised for milady’s service and 
adornment. It was the sensation 
in the smart Parisian salons this 


season, 


These Convertible Vanities Are 
the Smart Thing Now 


Three Combinations in One—Sautoir, 
Bracelet or Ring with Mirror, Compact and Puff 


8 


24-Inch Necklace of Lustrous, 
Opalescent Spanish Pearls 


Heavy—Solid—Indestructible 

Frem Babylonian princesses and Egyptian queens to Amer- 
ican maids of today, fair women have turned. instinctively 
to the pearl as the one gem that not only adorns but en- 
hances feminine beauty. 

And now yeu may have a string of pearls comparable in 
size-and lustre to the finest of them, in return for but a 
few moments effort on your part. <A 24-inch necklace of 
oviental indestructible pearls whose cool, ethereal depths are 
tinged with the first pink flush of dawn—exquisitely, fascin- 
atingly beautiful. 

Each pearl is perfect and beautifully and evenly graduated. The neek- 
Jace is fastened with a white gold clasp, in which is mounted a tiny 
diamond chip. It comes to you in a handsome hinged box with padded 
lid ‘and richly lined with white satin. 

If you are a lover of pearls and know a really fine string when you 


It may be worn on the finger as a handsome 
dinner ring, on a silk ribbon as a modish brace- 
let, or On a sautoir as an ornate and artistic 
appendage, But wherever it is worn it is al- 
Ways ready for instant use as a vanity, 


Open the lid with its beautiful stone setting 
and, lo! there is revealed a diminutive mirror, ‘ A 
a compact and a powder puff large enough to Vanity Case Opened a5 
render the full service that is expected of it, Compact and powder puff : 
are shown as they appear 
when vanity is open. Pow- 
der puff covers the mirror 
which cannot be seen in 
the illustration. 


The rings are exquisitely etched. filled white 
gold, mounted with your choice of the following 
synthetic stenes—jade, turquoise, emerald, ruby 
and onyx. The top of the ring measures one 
inch long by half inch wide. A handsome piece 


eas he ae a of workmanship throughout, Windly — stat 
Gift No. W-SI t prepaid for 4 ye sripti : eA caer greys bes Seedy eens tabetha Gift No. 559 sent prepaid for 
dat pet a-vian dtbscttnlion af $1.00 dad Boe additiensie So phstta emer it eae BEAN foniietrcrteited ih cn 
a 
No, 588-592 
. 
~ ; ied 
Flaming Ropes of Purest Color gt 
° ae sa 
in Popular Styles of the Day a: 
pe i 
° ¢ 
A Necklace for Every Occasion— § * é 
A Color to Match Your Gayest Mood r : 
Exquisitely beautiful. Oriental, iridescent pearl necklaces in s ° 
either yellow, green, rose, blue or flesh—a color to match any gown ¥ 2 
or frock, The pearls are heavy, solid, indestructible, beautifully * * 
matched, strung in. 24-ingh strands, and fastened with a patent * 
clasp in which is mounted. a synthetic stone to match, Each + 
necklace is composed of pearls of a single color in any one of £ 
the shades above listed, Colors are rich and lustrous with a % 
fascinatingly irideseent quality. State color preference and order e : 
by number, Yellow 568, green 569, rose 570, blue 571, flesh 572, ¥ . 
Any one of above sent for 6 yearly subscriptions at 50c each. Jeweled W atch In Handsome 
Nos. 588-592. Superb necklace of shimmering multi-colored 


White Gold Case 


For Wrist Band, Sautoir or Ring 

s A handsome, dependable watch in white gold filled 

p case beautifully filigreed. Dial is of exquisitely bur- 
nished metal with the raised numerals, so popular at 


crystal beads in the design shown in illustration—colored beads 
alternating with white stones. Length of the strand doubled 
including crystal bead tassel, 22 inches, Necklaces of green and 
white crystal beads 592, maroon and white 588, blue and white 
589, or layender and white 590, Order by number, State color 
preference. 


Any one of above sent for 2 yearly subscriptions at 50c each. 


=> is 
eee ot Ceeecy  iadite Be car care 


r Ko aan oN : , ‘ sae J > the present time. An excellent time-keeper. Guaran- 

Nos, 459-463. Necklace of flashing crystal in solid colors. Cut vy teed unqualifiedly against chanical defect for a full 
in artistic designs ‘with tiny facets refiecting the light in a rf] year, but will giy limited service a 
myriad of brilliant rays, Truly a handsonie necklace. Length year, i: Ww x Six Le IMITEC service, It comes with a 
dgubled, as illustrated, 20 inches. State color. preference and i Inde- good quality silk wrist band, as illustrated, but, like 
order by number. Red 459, Blue 460, Green 461, Amethyst 462, F structible the vanity shown above, may be worn on the finger 
Amber 463. i Seer as a ring or as a sautoir pendant. A splendid value. 

Any one of above sent for 2 yearly subscriptions at 50¢ each. ~~ in Cotor | Jllustration a trifle less than actual size. 

Gift No. 567, | 15-inch choker of lustrous, -milk-white pearls The watch comes to you in a beautiful hinged box 
evenly graduated from the size of a pea. Patent clasp. They are with padded lid and richly lined with plush. 
quite the vogue this season. 4 a Gift No. 586 sent prepaid for 20 three-year subscriptions at $1.35 

59-463 each or for 42 yearly subscriptions at 50c each, or for 20 sub- 


Gift No. 567 sent prepaid for 2 yearly subscriptions at 50c each, os scriptions at 50c each and $5.00 extra 
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Beauty 


A Gleamy Mass of Hair 


35c “Danderine”’ does Wonders for 
Any Girl’s Hair 


a 


anes 


Wn 
= 
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Girls! Try this! When combing and 
dressing your hair, just moisten your 
hair-brush with a little “Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance. 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing, 
CLASSRINGS&PINS 

Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
Samples loaned class offi- 
cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class, society, club 


emblems too large or too small, Special 
designs made on request, 


METAL ARTS €0., Inc. 7709 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Just 7c 


es 


Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc, Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
@ year and ahalf topay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as youuse. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


The New Spring ‘‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes.’" Shows everything for parlor, 
orch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 

argain Prices on famous Symphonola 
Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. 30 days trial. Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in, 


(iHome Furnishings 
| () Pianos or Players 


t LettKettr Co rac. 
Dept.250 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
~@ Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 


What Mother Thinks 


(Continued from page 5) 


“And then I’d like ‘em to remember I 
like clean clothes, plenty of ’em, and hate 
fussy ones. I'd lots rather my mother 
played with me or rested than made me 
fussy dresses that I’d treat with the same 
reckless abandon and disrespect that I 
treat my plain and common things. 

“All I'd want 'em to do generally would 
be to treat me Jike a human being, mostly 
animal, true, but a human being, never- 
theless, with intelligence. I’d rather not 
be spoiled, as that makes it hard for me 
all. my life, but I’d rather they weren’t 
too exacting about too many things. That 
only makes naggers of them, bewilders me 
and makes me balky, naughty and cross. 
If they’d just pick out a few important 
things to be firm with me about, then I'd 
know, when they were being firm that they 
were right and it wasn’t any use to fuss. 
I'd love ’em a lot more if they'd just map 
out a simple course they could help me 
snow Seat would be best and easiest for 
us all.” 


“WOT what’s your idea about how to 
bring you up to have good manners?” 
“Why, that’s quite simple. Just by al- 
ways having good manners themselves— 
to each other, every one under their roof, 
everybody, everywhere. If I see my hero 
and heroine behaving badly at table, being 
slovenly, and disrespectful and impolite 
to each other, of course I'll ape them. 
On the other hand, if they’re unswervingly 
courteous, mannerly and low-voiced about 
everything, even when they disagree... I'll 
naturally do likewise because it’s a habit 
of my life and household and I don’t know 
any other way. It's all, or nine-tenths, ex- 
ample, you know, with us youngsters.” 

“But how can they teach you to safe- 
guard your body and soul, baby dear?” 

“Well, by having a wholesome respect 
for their bodies and by safeguarding their 
own souls as if they were liking it and it 
were a delightful thing to do, not a some- 
thing to be dreaded. Too many parents 
take the souls of their children seriously 
and want to browbeat them into saving 
them, while they act as if their own were 
non-existent or not worth the trouble. 
They got to believe in God and his teach- 
ings simply, and go to church because 
they want to, and find comfort in it and 
like to worship Him and keep His laws, 
because they want to, not because they 
think they ought to, before children can 
take it all seriously or get an inkline of 
what it’s all about. And their bodies are 
meant for something more than just hor- 
rible examples to their children of what 
not to do.” 

“But, baby dear,” I'd say then, “‘Par- 
ents are such dear, loving, blundering 
well-meaning folks and they bungle the 
little things that are guch big things. 
after all, so badly and so often just be 
cause they don’t know any better. All 
those little things, now—other than those 
we’ve talked about—things like making 
you fight and tell the truth and stop ery- 
ing—how would they make you do them, 
baby ?” 

“Why,” perhaps the baby would say 
then, chuckling comfortably, all at once. 
“To teach me to fight, they should teach 
me, first of all what rights and principles 
are by making me respect them in others. 
Then they should teach me they’re worth 
fighting for and—well. let me fight! And 
they should uphold me when I fought if 
I was right, bnt only then, and encourage 
me to defend myself, my own and what I 
believed in to the last ditch, even if it 
meant a bloody nose, torn clothes and a 
broken head. 

“And it won’t be so hard to teach me to 
tell the truth if they begin in the begin- 
ning by being truthful to me. Fear makes 
me lie, timidity, sensitiveness to censure, 
pride, tactless repression and always ex- 
pecting the worst of me even when I’m 
wanting passionately for them to think 
well of me, and suspicion and too tight a 
rein. If they would just believe in me, 
encourage me to be truthful in every way, 
instead of scaring me into being untruth- 
ful, if they’d listen to my vaporings with 
indulgence and shame them with gentle- 
ness, if they wouldn’t be too drastic in 
their correction, censure or ridicule, if 
they’d just keep setting me the example 
of truthfulness, I wouldn’t be so likely to 
tell more than a few white fibs, and I'd 
probably be heartily ashamed of them. 

“And my crying—why, from the begin- 
ning, my mother should know the differ- 
ence between a sick cry, a trouble ery and 
just plain temper. The gick and trouble 
ery should be investigated promptly and 
patiently... The anger cry should be ig- 
nored. H I never get what I cry for 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Simply Wonderful 
Every Home Should 
Have One! 


Hereis just what you 
have always wanted— 
a complete combina- 
tion electric range and 
fireless cooker! Gives 
you all the advantages 
of electricity plus the 
economy and conven- 
ienceoffirelesscooking! 
Automatic ControlBox 
shuts off electricity at 
therighttimeandcook- 
ing or roasting con- 
tinues on fireless cook- 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 

Wm. Campbell ing,work-saving,time- 
The OriginalFire- saving and wonder- 


ful in better cooked . 
foes Cocker MAS more delicious ‘ 


meals, 


Here’s 
What It WillDo 
For You 


Roastsalikindsofmeats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes,Does allbaking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 


With this range you can do all keep clean. No special wiring 
your cooking under the perfect necessary. Attachtoany lamp 
heatcontrol ofelectricity andyet socket or wall plug. On casters, 
ata cost thatis only one-third move anywhere. All complete, 
of what it would be if a regular ready to use when you receive it. 
electric cook stove were used. 4 ‘ 

’ Has double electric grillon top Special Low Factory Price 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep And 30 Day Trial Offer 
17 inch oven forbaking,roasting, 

etc.,and a big electrically heated Write today for big illustrated 
fireless cooker compartment. catalog and my introductory 
Oven big enoughtoholdalarge offer, special low price for a lim- 


ity about 40 minutes. turkey or three loaves of bread. —_jteq ‘tim 
‘ 7 e only. M rice will 
Fries, iT Pests Stews: Slow, fast, or medium heat. amaze you. Selling direct gives 
makes coffee, boils te Entire range lined with alu- you big savings! Cash or easy 


kettle — no other 
stoveneeded. Wil) 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


minum-—-rust-proof and easy to payments. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1008 Union Ave., Alliance, O. 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 


Get Cross Vertical. Animal 
| Word Puzzle © that catches rats. 
Hori 1. Animal 
Book FREE = 2. that dodges cats. 
Ser if you can write the correct words 


in the spaces, children. It’s easy. 
When you have solved the puzzle, 


Kl /24 (eo) show it to father or mother and ask 

them to send 25c to People’s Home 
MACARONI- Journal, 80 Lafayette Street; New 

Sy York City, for a three months’ trial 

zt subscription to People’s Home Journal. 

es You will then receive free a copy of 


the Victor Cross Word Puzzle Book, 
A N © P ie R | with other fascinating puzzles. 


EGG NOOD BS PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL 


PARTICULARS IN FREE BOOKLET. 
DUPLICATE PRIZES IF TIES. ~ 15c copy NEW YORK $1 per year 


SKINNER MFG.CO.OMAHA.US.A. 


SEEDS cor | [ 9 0. Beaey., 


You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 

collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 

bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- x 

quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 
I will send 5 liberal packages: 

For 10c Red, yellow, white, brown and >. 


pink. No better value for the money. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 4 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 5 
flowerand my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines 2 
Dept... 329 Rockford, Illinois 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
That are distinctive, yet inexpensive. 
Mailcoupon—Freesamplesandprices 


eee 


Cleanest, most highly-refined oil 
for typewriters, sewing machines, 
radio equipment, bicycles, 
guns, etc, - Lubricates, pre- 
vents rust. No color, 
stain orodor, Willnot 
gum. Fine polish for 
piano cases, automo- 
iles, etc. Buy Nyoil 


Se ee 


THE EpucaTIonaL Supp.y Co. 


Painesville, O, pt, 29 
Please send me your free samples of engraved and print- 
ed wedding invitations and announcements with prices. 


of your dealer or write 


W. F. NYE, Mow Bedford, Mass, 
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Site y Two — 
RDA DINNERS Fe GOKERY GLENDAR 


*" CANDY CALENDAR 


SS 
JUST OFF 


THE PRESSL The Womans World 
COOKERY LIBRARY 


Bound for Permanence in Heavy Board 
5 Big Volumes Illustrated in Full Colors— 
1500 Tested Recipes—Complete Menus— 


The Book of Salads and Sandwiches 


Tells how to make and pack candy for 


A collection of 245 delicious, new sale, how to display it at bazaars, ete. 
recipes for salads and sandwiches of 48 pages, illustrations in full color. 
every conceivable kind and form— Bound in heavy board. 
accurate, economical—and tested by 


The Cookery Calendar 


Lilian Dynevor Rice, the well known 
More than 250 tested, balanced, 


domestic scientist. The book contains 
48 pages (7x9'4 inches) illustrated in economical recipes with suggested menus, 
colors, bound in heavy board. arranged according to months. Contain- 
The Book of 52 Sunday Dinners ing special articles on canning, bites 
A balanced, economical dinner for serving, etc., with sccurate ie oa 
every Sunday of the year together with time-table, An important senulne ieee 
more than 350 tested recipes for the authentic dietary of foods for sos DIZ 
dishes contained in them. Menus ar- ed Ree oP bg hs 6 Dasa ee <P 3 
ranged according to the month for which inches) illustrated in colors, 
they sre most appropriate and during The Book of Cakes and Desserts 
which the ingredients used may be ob- : 
tained at the lowest cost. 64 pages 250 tested, seasonable recipes for cakes 
(7x9's inehes) beautifully illustrated in and deserts both great and small, 
colors and bound in heavy board. Recipes gleaned from every section of 
the United States, tested for accuracy 
The Candy Calendar by Lilian Dynevor Rice, well known 
350 of the finest recipes for home-made domestic scientist, and arranged accord- 
candy—accurate, economical, delicious. ing to month for which they are most 
Special candies for special occasions, appropriate. A valuable aid to the 
gathered from every state of the union, hostess. 48 pages 7x9" inches) illus- 
and all tested by Lilian Dynevor Rice. trated in color, bound in heavy board, 


BARGAIN Offer No. 1—Any One Book Postpaid $ 
OFFERS! With 2 Years of Woman’s World for 


Offer No. 2—Any One Book Postpaid with 1 Year of Woman’s World for 75c. 
Offer No. 3—Any one book postpaid without Woman's World for only 35e. Offer No. 4—Send us 5 yearly subscriptions for 
Woman's World at 50c each and we will send the complete library without cost to you. 


ACT QUICKLY Cookery Library Coupon |DSalads and Randwibbal 
Ailranihed arcikrolicateneonnnmical Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago (452 Sunday Dinners 
and tried by Lilian Dynevor Riee. 


{ accept offer No.___---.- for whick I enclose $__..___- The Candy Calendar ! 
USE COUPON 


! 

! 

‘ 

! ‘ 

gy Send Woman's, World as stated and the Cook Books (The Cookery Calendar, 
indicated by X | “ 

if Beer ot! ||(Cakes and Desserts | 


(Write fall name and address in margin below. 
= oe oe oe — ee ee ee a i a ee 
WIN i 
> A 
‘iB || PRIZE 
Send your 
name and 


address and 
a correct 


Annette, 
Kellermamns © 
* Secret ofa 


Perfect Health 


ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Don't send a penny for this valuable and 
interesting book. Read how a little ‘crippled 
gitl became the most perfectly formed woman 
in the world. Read how Annette Kellermann’s 
methods can now be used by you. Don't be 
handicapped by aches and pains, don’t be satis- 
fied with a poor complexion or an awkward figure. 
Get this book free. 
Just Send Your Name Now. Only a limited number of copies 
to be sent free. Write at once. Miss Kellermann does not 
recommend drugs—just plain, simpie common sense. You 
feel renewed the first day. Don't miss this amazing book. 
Write to-day. Address 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Dept. 192, 225 W. 39th St., New York 


CLASS 2PO¢BING 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 
figures) 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25/ ¢ 
ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


601 Bastian Bigg, Rochester, N. Y. 


es NEW 6s 
FREE! os3392 
@ be 4 Yards Each plece fresh, clean. Order from this adand we 


will send you Absolutely Free a Fine Embroidered 
Furnaces Buy diréct from factory! or More 


Collar and Cuff Set. 
$ Save 4% to % on your sennnomonery— GIVEN 
5995 stove, range or furnace. No COLLAR 


en package arrives give postman 
Up Take advantage of the 


notonly send 
you a nice 
Prize, but 
willalso give 
you 10,000 ‘ 
Votes tovard a Fine Ford Sedan I am going to give away on 
March 2nd, next, tor a little spare tlme work. Prizes duplicated 
in case of tie. The figures represent letters of the alphabet. 1 
is A, 2is B, etc. What are the two Words in the Puzzle? 
SEND NO MONEY Just your puzzle answer and your 

. name and address. Your prize 
and full particulars as to how you can get a Ford Sedan Without 
Cost will be sent by return mail. Don’t Wait: Send your 
answer NOW. 


Ford Willson, 141 Y. Ohio St., Dept. 2831, Chicago, Ill. 


A Little Gir] Recent- 
ly Won an Auto 


¢ \ 
ZA) Beautiful Pere 
cales,Ginghams, 
Chambrays, 
Voiles, Linenes. 
Of the fine textiles we get from 
the big mills, many pieces are too 
Y small for oup wholesale garmen 
manufacture. At lowest factory 
price—}4 or }4 what you would ordi- 
narily pay—youcan have loveliest selection 
of newest, most durable patterns. Assorted 
colors. Full 17 yards; 4to 6 yard pieces, 
Splendid Material for Dresses, Aprons, 
Shirts, Play Suits, etc. 


1.98 and a few cents for postage. 
f you are not entirely satisfied we 


biggest SALE of our 25 Toweling willreturn entire purchase price, 
qos. ealantescontuntitgs the OF Scrim goeouth'nner Strect, Aurora, Ill. 


highest; prices are at bed rock. This 
is the year to buy. Send for our big, 
new catalog — it’s full of new ideas, 
new features, new gz 
models, 200 bar- fy 
gains in heating / 
Stoves, gas ranges, 
combination 

ranges, coal ranges, furnaces, @& 
both pipe and pipeless, and house- 


i — 
hold goods. Cash or easy pay- |i > =a ED 
ments. 30 days’ trial. Money | el a 


ES a 
Wi s Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 
@ Ing 100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 

samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. 

W. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1070 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHERRY LIPS KEPT SOFT 


and smooth by using 


back guarantee. Quick, safe de- 
livery, 530,000 pleased customers. 


Write 
today 
rire, sammsoosronce. |! “Pont holatum 


| Now Ready Kalamazoo Michigan 


aA Kalamazoo: 
a Reece Direct to You": 


freely before retiring 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Ppreumonia 


(Continued from page 14) 


is better. The crisis has been met and 
passed. In few other diseases are there 
such sudden, almost dramatic changes for 
the better as in pneumonia at the time of 
crisis. 

Irom now on, unless complications set 
in, there is a rapid convalescence, The 
invalid may in a few days be almost as 
good as new. Ilis restoration to health 
is commonly complete, the disease leaving 
no after effects, 

Occasionally the patient’s recovery is 
slow, the pneumonia process disappearing 
gradually. Complications, such as inflam- 
ination of the heart, may leave him crip- 
pled for a longer or shorter time. There 
may be collections of pus in the lung or 
in the pleural cavity that are only slowly 
absorbed or discharged, or that may ne- 
cessitate a surgical operation. But, con- 
sidering the gravity of the illness, it is 
remarkable how few of those who recover 
are permanently disabled in even a slight 
degree, 

When, however, we consider the fatali- 
ties from pneumonia, we are shocked to 
find that the mortality is quite high, In 
some public hospitals forty to fifty per 
cent of patients with pneumonia die. In 
private practice the death rate is lower. 
The public hospital contains a larger num- 
ber than does the average population of 
those who are old or broken by hard work 
and by other disease. Many chronic alco- 
holie patients, also, are to be found there, 
and also many who through poverty or 
ignorance have neglected the disease in 
its early stages. Even in private practice, 
however, among the more intelligent and 
well-to-do population, the mortality is 
high, probably around twenty per cent, 


Prevention and Cure 

i IS much easier to describe the course 

and the manifestations of this disease 
than to tell how to prevent or cure it. 
lor the fact is that there is no sure way 
of warding off pneumonia or of cutting 
short its course when once the disease is 
established. This should be frankly ad- 
mitted by physicians and philosophically 
accepted by patients and their friends. 
Tailure to do so has resulted altogether 
teo often in the instituting of methods of 
treatment that are not only unscientific 
and disturbing io the comfort of the pa- 
tient, but at times narimfsl 

Medicine must not be placed in the pc 
sition of having .raised false hopes, of 
having promised more than it can fulfill, 
or the confidence of the people in the pro- 
fession will be lost. But while we cannot 
as yet .ward off pneumonia aS we can 
typhoid or smallpox, or tréat it with as 
much assurance of suecess as we can 
diphtheria or malaria, we can do much in 
these lines; can help the sick one to pur- 
sue the safest course; can save many lives, 
and make the illness less painful and un- 
pleasant. 

The best way to avoid pneumonia, or 
more strictly, to try to avoid pneumonia, 
is to keep oneself in as good general con- 
dition as possible by proper exercise, at- 
tention to bowels, stomach, skin, and to 
avoid chilling of the body and wet feet. 
There is many a case of pneumonia that 
might have been escaped had the person 
not gone out when overfatigued, or had a 
slight cold or a bronchitis been given more 
care, A day spent indoors or perhaps in 
bed when one is afflicted with a “cold,” 
even though the temperature be not high, 
may save one from pneumonia. 

The sputum of a patient with pneu- 


monia contains the active germ of the dis- 


ease. This sputum should be destroyed 
as carefully as in a case of tuberculosis, 
for it is a source of danger to those about 
the patient. The relatives and attendants 
should guard against letting the patient 
cough in their faces. Germs are easily 
earried in this way. Sterilized gauze 
masks worn by patients or attendants or 
both may lesson the danger of infection 
by this means. 

The first requirement to be met is rest. 
The patient must remain in bed. All his 
strength should be conserved and none 
unnecessarily wasted by allowing him to 
get up. Especially after the disease has 
existed for four or five days, is it im- 
portant that he keep quiet, for at that 
time any unusual strain on the weakened 
heart may prove serious or even fatal. 

There should be a liberal allowance of 
fresh air. The fear of catching cold should 
not be an excuse for closing windows and 
making the patient, who sorely needs all 
the oxygen he ean get, breathe and re- 
breathe the contaminated air in a close 
room. Oxygen from a tank has a legitim- 
ate place in the treatment of. pneumonia, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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window draping. 
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most quality and provide the 


“There is no substitute 
Kivsch Quality and 
KIRSCH MFG, CO 
20 Prospect Ave., S : 
Kirsch Mfg. Co, of Canada, Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont, 
Three ways t 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
Westand back of every advertisement in 
Woman’s WorLp. 7 
We guarantee these advertisements to you 
because we believe advertised goods offer you 
the fullest protection, quality and service. 

We will refund your money if you are not satisfied 
with the value received or treatment given by 
any advertiser in WomMAN’s WORLD. - : 


Algood old Friend 

Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
Grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 

It did the work, but my how it 
burned and blistered! __ 

Musterole breaks up @olds in a 
hurry, but it does its work more 
gently—without the blister. Rubbed 
over the throat or chest, it penetrates 
the skin with a tingling warmth that 
brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
aclean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of Musterole 
on your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is alsomade 

in milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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I Have Found Out 


How to Get Rid of | 


Superfluous Hair 


_. Completely 


. Here’s the. Method 


.I had become utterly discouraged 
with a heavy growth of hair on my 
face and lip. I had tried a great 
many preparations but I couldn’t 

2 eetonid of it.” 
Then I found a 
satisfactory meth- 
od. I found a simple 
means by which I 
removed the hair 
eompletely, and 
most wonderful to 
relate, it keeps the 
hair removed. My 
face is now as 
smooth as a baby’s; 
not only free from 
superfluous 
hair, but from 
pimples and 
blemishes. I 
have explained 
this method to 
thousands of 
* women who 
have had the 
same experi- 
ence with it 
that I had, 
and I will 
explain it 


o> 


have superfluous 
%: hair, It isn’t like 
? anything you 
have ever used. 
It is not a pow- 
der, paste, wax 
or liquid, not a 
razor, not electricity. It causes no 
{ itching or burning and leaves no 
scars. As easy to use as your comb 
or brush. 


Send for Free Book 


A book that tells just how this method gets 
rid of. superfluous hair is free upon request. 
Don’t send a penny—just a letter or post card. 
Address Annette Lanzette, 68 W. Washington 
Street, Dept. 1219, Chicago, Illinois. 


Every Quilter 


should have our new enlarged 
book containing 500 prettiest 
@nd scarcest patchwork and appli- 
que block designs, many new quilting 
designs and crazy stitches. We will 
mail this unique book, and our latest 
needlework catalog of embroidered 
bed spreads, stamped goods and 
needlework material for 25c. 

SPECIA L—Patchwork and Appli- 
que, Crochet and Tatting Books and Needlework catalog, 45c. 
LADIES’ ART CO., Block 40, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Th 


Send for Your Spring and 
Summer Fashion 


Book Now 


Woman’s World Book of Fashions 


Our Spring and Summer Fashion Book con- 
tains 44 pages, 20 of which are illustrated in 
colors. There are special dressmaking lessons 
fully illustrated which show just how the mia- 
terial should be cut and how the pieces of the 
} garment should be sewed together. 

H There are a number of new embroidery de- 

} signs specially made to use with the new spring 
‘patterns in the book. The styles are simple | 
1 

i 


and up-to-date. Paris and New York designs 
modified just enough to enable the amateur 
dressmaker to make them easily. This book is 
worth many times its price to vou, so send 10 
cents for your copy today. Address | 

Fashion Department 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


| 
& 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


} 
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Pneumonia 
(Continued from page 60) 


but it is ridieulous and inconsistent to 
shut out oxygen by closing windows and 
to give it from the tank. Drafts can 
easily be avoided by means of properly 
placed screens. In some hospitals the 
open air treatment of pneumonia is the 
routine practice and it is a matter of 
common observation that patients who 
once have the privilege of breathing the 
really fresh air object most strenuously 
to the closed window. A bright sunny 
room is far better than a dark one. Drawn 
shades, closed windows, stage whispers, 
walking on tiptoes, fingers to lips to cau- 
tion silence, long-drawn faces, should have 
no place in the treatment of pneumonia. 
They are proper, if desired, at a funeral, 
but the patient with pneumonia, as long 
as he is alive, should not be treated as 
though he were essentially a corpse. 

Simple food may be given, avoiding in 
general meats, all rich foods, everything 
fried and most of the sweets. Milk, soft- 
boiled or poached eggs, cereals, simple 
broths, bread and toast, jellies, eustards, 
orange juice, baked apple, tea or coffee 
may be allowed. The physician will modify 
the diet to suit the individual case, much 
depending on the condition of the stomach 
and bowel. ‘The friends of the patient 
should not be too insistent on forcing food 
into one ill with pneumonia. <A very light 
diet for several days, even a fast of many 
hours, is often better than to give too 
much food that may be poorly digested 
and only serve to aggravate the condition 
of the already disturbed stomach and 
bowel. Water is to be allowed freely. It 
not only satisfies thirst, but helps to elim- 
inate the poisons of the disease through 
the kidney, skia, bowel and lung. 

The doctor will watch the bowels and 
may from time to time order simple 
cathartics or enemas, 

He may find it necessary to give drugs 
to relieve pain or to induce sleep. 

The prejudice against morphine for this 
purpose should not be allowed to deprive 
the patient of the comfort and conserva- 
tion of strength that comes from the relief 
of pain, the induction of sleep, and the 
quieting of the overwrought nerves, all of 
which may be safely secured by the ju- 
dicious use of proper medication. The 
doctor may give digitalis to improve the 
action of the heart. He may prescribe 
remedies that favor elimination through 
the kidneys or skin, and other remedies 
may be given to control various symptoms. 

One of the hard things for the relatives 
and friends to accept is the fact that there 
is no remedy that is a eure. Many vac- 
cines and serums of different kinds have 
from time to time been advocated, but so 
far none has stood the test of practical 
trial in the treatment of pneumonia in 
man. They are all in the experimental 
stage—not one can be regarded as a spe- 
cific. It is hard to. sit still and watch 
the course of an illness like this, relying 
on nature and the guidance of the physi- 
cian, who is treating the patient in an 
expectant manner. But it is really better 
and safer to do this than to be overactive. 
To swathe a patient in poultices, to pre- 
scribe for inconsequential or unavoidable 
symptoms like cough, fever, sweating, or 
poor appetite; to force him to take medi- 
cines every hour, to keep disturbing him 
by too frequent bathing or feeding, is 
mistaken kindness; nature should be al- 
lowed a better chance. 


What Mother Thinks 


(Continued from page 59) 


when I’m mad, I'll soon see it doesn’t do 
any good either to get mad or ery and 
I'll stop crying, at least. If I’m just a 
ery-baby because I’m petted or  high- 
strung, temperamental, nervous or so sen- 
sitive my -feelings are easily hurt, they 
should give me a bit of comfort but make 
light of my woe kindly, sensibly. It will 
eure me just as saying with a cheery 
smile, ‘Too bad, but it didn’t hurt,’ will 
eure me a lot quicker even when I bump 
myself pretty hard physically, than too 
much sympathy and commotion. 

“On the whole, if I could only pick my 
parents I think they’d be first-class folks. 
And I think I’d be a real, model baby, not 
because I was goody-good, but just because 
I was sane and healthy and normal and 
—happy.” 

Just supposing we could have an inter- 
view like this, this composite baby and I! 
I wonder if it really wouldn’t help us all 
to see a lot of things clearly and at least 
be a little more cautious in picking baby’s 
parents ourselves, I wonder if we wouldn’t 
all look a little more carefully before we 
leap and “have a heart,” largely just be- 
cause poor baby can’t pick us himself! 


SAY ‘BAYER ASPIRIN’? —Gonué 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 


Neuritis Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


AGENTS —"nonzr® 


selling Morse Iron and Board Protector. Eliminates fron- 
ing troubles. Keeps irons from slipping or falling when the 
board is tilted; Asbestos pad prevents scorching. No dan- 
gling wire—Switch attached to Protector. Sells on sight. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 


Big Profits. Sample 98c_prepaid. Write for terms. Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.” It rells how | 
ORSE SPECIALTIES, cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
606 Commercial Place, New Orleans, La. 10300 Bogue Bldg., £147 N. Hf. St., Indianapot.s 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


AGENTS WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME, $2 AN| BE A DETECTIVE; EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY; 
hour—$19.70 daily easy for full time, Introducing New | earn big money. Travel. Big rewards. Established 1909. 
Style Guaranteed Hosiery—57- styles, 37 colors—No capi- | Particulars free. Write C. T. Ludwig, 1250 Westover 
tal or experience required—Just write orders—We deliver | Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

and collect—Your Pay Daily, also monthly bonus—Ele- 
gant outfit furnished—All colors—grades including silks, | GOVERNMENT JOBS. YOU ARE WANTED. ¢$95-$192 
lisles, chiffons—Macochee Co., Sta. 1502, Cincinnati, O. | month, Steady. Sample coaching lessons free. Write im 
mediately, Franklin Inst., Dept. W 46, Rochestir, N. Y. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. LARGE MANUFAC- ace : 2 = 
turer of handkerchiefs and dress goods, etc., wishes rep- AIT, MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS. 17 to 65 WILL- 


resentative in each. locality. Factory to consumer. Big | !né to accept Government Positions, $117-$250 traveling 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars. | °F Stationary, write Mr. Ozment. 105 St. Louis, Mo. 
Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. : a - - 


OFr INTEREST TO WOMEN 
AGENTS—MEN AND WOMEN. 35 MILLION WOMEN 
are anxiously waiting to buy the 3-IN-1 Hot Water Bottle BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 


—Icebag—Fountain Syringe Combination. Commissions | , : a ‘ ties seh 
daily. No delivering. Write for startling money-making Beat | = tone fb tor * a week. acre winner oes 
lan. Lobl Manufacturing Corporation, Middleboro, Mass. | D¥, Pest Doctors. Hospital experience given esired. Es 
pa y : tablished 20 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. American 


raining S » N 5 ar r ¥ Mic. 
AGENTS CAN MAKE 90¢ AN HOUR ADVERTISING Training School for Nurses, 1550 N., LaSalle St., Chicago. 
and distributing samples to consumer. Write quick for | 97 MONEY WANTED. WILL PAY FIFTY DOLLARS 
territory and particulars. American Products Co., 2411] for nickel of 1913 with Liberty Head (not Buffalo). We 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. pay cash premiums. for all rare coins. Send 4c for 
large Coin Circular. May mean much profit to you. 
AGENTS—START THE NEW cea pial SELL | Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort: Worth, Texas. 
Rubber Goods demanded everywhere. ‘ancy Aprons, Women — 
and Baby Comforts, Touschold necessities. Big Profits. | PATENTS—WRITE FOR OUR GUIDE BOOKS AND 
American Rubber Products Co., Dept. 104, Pittsburgh, Pa. | ‘‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing inventions. 
|} Send mioodel or sketch for examination and instructions 
AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELIL| free. Victor J: Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in| e955 99 wrek. BECOME MILLINERS. HUNDREDS 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co.,| needed for Easter, Learn while earning. Sample lessons 
Dept. 402, Amsterdam, N. Y. free. Franklin Institute, Dept. W 801, Rochester, N. Y. 


BRING HOME THE BACON—SELLING STUART'S | KODAK FITMS—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: YOUR 
Stain Remover, Removes ink, iron rust, grass and fruit | Hext kodak film developed 5e—prints 2c each. Moser & 
stains. Write for free samples and terms today. ©. H, | Son. 1990 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 

Stuart & Co., 5992 Spring St., Newark, New York. “DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING MASTERED IN 60 
: - hours with 8 keys; guaranteed: dinloma.’’ International 
BIG MONEY SELLING NEW HOUSEHOLD CLEAN: | Bookkeeping Institute, Dept. 18. Springfield. Mo. 


ing Jashe ri i 75. Sweeps, Sh a 
ing Set, Washes. and | dries Windows. if puofit, “Writs | INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or unpat- 


Warner Brush Works, 159 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. ented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 109 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cohe POSTMAN’S 


A Metscugetot Samshineand Good Cheer 


“One Dollar's Worth" 


dick on Phone: “here are two mice fighting 
up here in my room,” ; : 
Hotel Clerk: “low much are you paying for 


your room?” 
Voice: “One Dollar.” £¢ 
Clerk: “What do you expect for a dollar, a bull fight? 


About Soap Dyes LS Pe 230: 


In using soap dyes, I find I get better results if L melt 
the soap in enough water to cover the article to be dyed. 
and let it come to a boil. en 
in and thoroughly immerse, moving around for short time. 
his method is not hard on the hands, as they are not m 
dye water long. CG; BR. Wis. 

What to Do For a Burn 

Rub soap on burn immediately, until it is the econ- 
sisteney of paste. Leave on until dry. This prevents 
blister or pain afterward. Any ordinary soap will do 
for this, Ler, GCaht: 

Leftover Pie Crust 

Make reasonably thin, spread with sugar and sprinkle 
with cinnamon. Roll up, cut off in short lengths and 
bake. asty, and well-liked by the clrildren. 

Lean eee 8 
Must Have Looked Her Age 

“Name all the Presidents in order,” said the teacher. 
No one in the class could do it. The teacher said, “TI am 
very much surprised: when I was a little girl | contd 
name all the presidents.” “Course you could,” replied a 
little girl, “there hadn't been many presidents then. 

M. L.. Ohio. 
His Music Lost Its Charm 

‘What is your oeecupation?” 

“T used to be an organist.” 

“And why did you give it up?” 

“The monkey died.” 


Ohio. 


Harry LxLvriver, Il. 


Ring on Bobbin Winder 

When rabber ring on old bobbin winder becomes too 
loose, remove and try a piece cut from an automobile 
inners tube to fit ring, fastening with rubber cement, 

allowing it to set thoroughly. This works splendidly. 

LoS: 8.4 Mass; 

Stevenson’s Definition of a Successful Man 
That man is a suecess who has lived well, laughed 
often and loved much; who has gained the respect of in- 
telligent me and the love of children; who has filled his 
niche and accomplished his task; who leaves the world 


better than he found it, whether by an improved poppy,. 


 perfeet poem or a rescued soul. Who never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty, or failed to express it; 
who looked for the best in others and gave the best he 
had. His memory is a benediction. S. L. M.. Nebr. 
Quick Salad Dressing 
One egg yolk, 1 teaspoon sugar, %4 teaspoon salt, “1% 
teaspoon mustard, juice of one lemon; 1 cup salad oil. 
Beat until thick, This can be made in five minutes. 
Sok. Hes Wass 
Depreciating Her Stock 
Slim Young Thing—Look at that woman; 
as if she’d been poured into her dress. 
Her Partner—Yes, and forgot to say ‘when,” 
; EprtH R., Miss. 
A Novel Pocketbook 
Don’t throw away old innner tubes, for very llandsome 
pocketbooks can be made from them. <A leather punch 


she looks 


and pair of scissors are the only tools required, Cut 
in two pieces and lace together with narrow strips, 


through holes punched evenly on edge. Cut deep fringe 
which may be added or a part of original pieees. There 
are many shades of tubes, und the bags can be decorated 
with any design eut with leather punch. They are more 
beautiful than can be imagined, and being sold for $1.00 
each, Mrs. J. I. D., Tenn. 
Those Long-Lived Missourians 
A farmer stopped in front of a store with several sacks 
of potatoes. The merchant. a man about fifty years old, 
said he did not know if he could find someone to help un- 
load them, Never mind, said the farmer, I ean do it, 
I’m only 82. My father loaded them and he is 104. 
A. H., Mo. 


When sufliciently cooled, put’ 
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By and Fae Our Subscribers 


On this page each month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. Ideas, 
experiences, jokes, helpful household suggestions —all will be welcomed. For new and 
original recipes and money-, labor- and time-saving helps, fifty cents will be paid. 


ilow to Cook Whole Wheat 


1 cup whole wheat ; teaspoon salt 


5 cups water 

This nutritious supper dish is made from the whole 
grain just as it comes from the threshers. Look the 
wheat over carefully, wash in a couple of waters, and 
let soak over night in the water in which it is to be 
cooked. Put on to cook while getting breakfast and keep 
it simmering gently all day or until the liquid has boiled 
sufliciently away. Do not stir, keep covered, and to 
avoid burning it is wise to put an asbestos mat under 
the kettle. 

Whole wheat prepared in this way makes a delicious, 
easily fixed, and most nourishing supper or luncheon dish. 
It is, moreover, one that can be reheated without the 
slightest diflieulty. Some cereals, -you know, do not 
warm over advaatageously. Serve with eream and sugar 
or with milk and: sugar. 


Aucusta G, HELLtanp, Newell, S. D. 
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Friendship 
By STANTON A. CoBLENTZ 
H, WILL you be my friend’ Come, tell me so! 
I long for friendship as the leafless tree 
Longs for the summer; as the honey bee 
Craves for the clover seent that June winds blow. 
I am a comrade to myself, LT know— 
Too much a comrade !—for there burns in me 
A hunger that is pain, to hear, to see 
Some one whose face with friendship is aglow, 


Oh, not the friend of but the passing word, 

Vriend in a nod—theneceforth not seen nor heard— 
Sneh are like gleams ou water—viewed and fled ! 

But give me one round whom to wrap the fire 

Of all my hopes, dreams, fears-——one to inspire 
As by a toreh-light leading me ahead. 


Winter 

Did you ever try putting your clothes line on pulleys 
from the baek poreh to a clothes pole in the baek of the 
yard? All the clothes may be hung up and taken down 
from the poreh, thus avoiding the hot sun in summer 
and the damp and snow of winter. If porch is wide 


Convenient Clothesline for 


enough three lines may be used, and no props are 
necessary. Mrs. W. S., Mich. 
How to Water Your Plants 


After much experience [ am convineed that the most 
important thing in the care of plants is the watering. 
It is the root and not the top soil that needs moisture. 
Use soft water if possible and take the chill off. The 
only proper way to water an established, root bound 
plant is from the bottom. Set the pot in,a pan of water 
and let it soak till moisture is visible near the top, but 
do not let all the soil become moist on top before taking 
out as it will become moist in time, A plant thus watered 


will not need water for four or five days or longer. Keep 
the surface soil fine and loose, do not let it erust. This 
helps to retain the moisture and lets in the air. Never 


let a blooming plant suffer for water as it spoils the 
blossoms. Mrs. B. W. EL. Wis. 


Makes the Old Bus Look Like New 
A good way to brighten up the finish on your ear 
without much time or expense is to get a small ean 
of floor wax, in Paste form. Apply with soft cloth and 
polish when dry. ° This makes the ear look a hundred 
per cent better and does not eateh the dust. 
©. M. M.. Mo. 
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Woman's 


Pexlae. 


Mock Angel Food Cake 


1 cup sugar, 1% cups flour, 1%4 teaspoon salt, 1 eup 
boiling milk, flavoring, 3 egg whites, 3 level teaspoons 
baking powder. Sift flour, sugar and salt; add milk, 
being sure it is boiling, flavor and add stiffly beaten egg 
whites on which has been sifted the baking powder, fold- 
ing in lightly. Bake in ungreased angel cake tin for 40 
minutes, Better after 3 days than when freshly made. 

Mrs. J. W., Minn. 


Unappreciated Candor 


She (tenderly)—When did you first know you loved 
me? 

He—When I began to get mad when people said you 
were brainless and unattractive, 

Masbet Oaks, Ind. 
Whole Wheat Nut Bread 

Put ingredients together in order given: 1 cup mo- 
lasses, a cup sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda; 4% cup sugar, 
pinch salt, 2 teaspoons vanilla, 4 tablespoons shorten- 
ing, 1 cup white flour, 3 cups whole wheat flour, 1 eup 
nuts. Bake for 45 minutes in moderate oven, Fine for 
school lunches and improves with keeping. J. A.. Wis. 


Truth in Advertising — 


Bull dog for sale. Hats anything. 


dren. 


Very fond of ehil- 
CO. 8 e 


Try This Sometime 


Instead of gathering lace pull the seeoud thread from 
the top until sufficiently full, then tie and break off 
thread, sewing through the first. M. L.,-Ida: 


Apple Roll 


Mix together one and a half cups flour, one teaspoon 
salt, one-third cup lard and enough water to make the 
vight consisteney to roll. Roll out about an eighth of 
an inch thick and dot with two tablespoons butter, 
half cup sugar, half teaspoon nutmeg and spread with 
five cups of apples, peeled and sliced. Roll up like 
jelly roll and bake until brown und the apples tender. 
Serve with any desired sauce. B. M. H., Nebr. 


Wouldn't Work Overtime 


“What happened to Hollignan?” 

“He dhrowned,” 

“An’ couldn’t he swim?” 

“He did, for cight hours,. but he was a union man.” 
M. A. K., Mass. 


To Clear Clogged Pipes 


Do you know you can save many a plumber’s bill with 
just common baking soda and vinegar? Just pour a little 
soda over your drain; then pour your vinegar over the 
soda. The effervescing of the soda and vinegar will 
quickly clear the clogged pipes. H. EB. B., Kans, 


Easily Made Peanut Brittle 


Melt one cup granulated sugar in spider, It will get 
black at first but keep stirring and it will soon. beeome 
syrup. Take from fire and add one cup peanuts and 
pour on inverted pan, patting until smooth with knife. 
rood also with walnuts. L.A. G., Mass, 


Pressing Seams 


Vill a medicine dropper with water and travel slowly 
down the seam. This furnishes just the right amount 
of moisture for pressing. M. Q., Mont. 


Adhesive Tape for Electric Iron Cord 


When the cord of your electric iron becomes worn 
and frayed just bandage it with adhesive tape, and it 
will last months longer, Mrs, B. B., Ind. 

A Bit Discriminating. 

Alice for the first time saw a eat carrying her kitten 
by the nape of its neck. 

“You ain’t fit to be a mother,” she cried scathingly, 
“You ain’t hardly fit to be a father!” 

Mrs. H. Tomtrnson, Ohio 


Raising Raisin Bread 


Tf you are not always suceessful making raisin bread, 
try heating the raisins in hot water for ten minutes be- 
fore putting them in dough. The warmed raisins aet as 
little heaters, promoting the raising process, : 


Mrs. M. W, A., Calif. 
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Partners in Cleanliness 


For more than thirty years that handy little cake of Bon Ami has been 
helping women to clean up the house. It keeps kitchen utensils bright 
and shining, polishes up nickel, makes windows and mirrors clear as 
crystal, takes finger marks and smudges off painted woodwork. In fact, 
its uses are almost endless. 


A few years ago, Bon Ami Cake took Bon Ami Powder into partnership. 
And many women now choose the easy-to-sprinkle can when they clean 
—linoleum, Congoleum, bathtubs and the like. 


3 


the “big things’ 


Bon Ami, cake or powder, is fine and soft and delicate. That’s* ‘the 
reason it never scratches. It simply blots up the dirt and grime and 
leaves everything spotless. And it never reddens or roughens the hands. 


Once you have tried them, you will never be 
without these helpful “partners in cleanliness.” 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Bon 


—‘Hasnit scratched yel ln 


Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 
Bathtubs and Tiling 
White Woodwork 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
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The belfry at Lexington in which was the bell that told 
Ahe Colonials of the approach of the British troops 


April 19, 1775 


‘6x TAND your ground. Don’t fire un- 
S less fired upon, but if they mean 
to have a war, let it begin here.” 
These were the words of Jonas 
Parker, Captain of the Minute Men on 
Lexington Green on that immortal 

morning of April 19th, 1775. 

On April 19th, 1925—150 years after 
this historic utterance—all patriotic American citizens 
will salute the spirit of this brave Colonial soldier who 
fell at the first volley of the British soldiers. 

We shall also give an offering of prayer and thanks- 
giving on this day to Paul Revere who gave the alarm 
to the countryside that the British were coming, and 
we shall thank God that Lexington and Concord gave 
to us a country of opportunity and happiness beyond 
compare for Americans and that America has never 
failed to take her stand on the side of the oppressed 
people of the world. 

America’s desire is a square deal to one and all in- 
side and outside of our glorious nation, 


Our Colonial Issue 


HERE'S something irresistibly fascinating in edit- 

ing a magazine—particularly a woman’s magazine. 
It’s hard, of course—and always baffling—but there’s a 
thrill of some sort every minute in the day and when 
one shuts up the desk—turns off the lights and wends 
his weary way homeward for a quiet evening with the 
family or a social affair with one’s friends—it is al- 
ways with the feeling that another romantie adventure 
has been tucked away for future reference. 

The eternal problem of what women want—or what 
they think they want—or what we think they think 
they want—is harder than any crossword puzzle, and 
one that no mere man can answer successfully, but it’s 
the trying that thrills, and this big Colonial issue, which 
is the largest number that Woman’s World has ever 
published, is a big try on our part to give you something 
real that will register with both your head and heart. 


Copyright, 1925, Woman’s World Magazine Co., Ine. Entered as second-class matter. July 20, 1901, at Post Office, Chicago, under act of March 3, 1879. 
London Office, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 


every month. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. Subscription Rates: 
tion, 75 cents. Single copies, 10 cents. 
in 40 days after ordering, 
pearing with your name on back cover. 


We've had such a hearty response from you on the 
Colonial things which we have placed before you in 
the magazine the past year that we opined that a reg- 
ular Colonial issue this spring would be welcome. First, 
we thought you would be interested to take a glance 
back a few centuries to see how the old girls and boys 
lived and how they managed to enjoy life. Second, we 
hoped that many of you would appreciate the opportunity 
to learn some of the arts and crafts of the Colonial 
dames for the real joy in making them—if only as a sed- 
ative for jaded nerves. And, third, we desired to extend 
our compliments to our earnest, honest, efficient President 
and his wife—by presenting at this particular time 
some of the fundamental accomplishments that made 
women womanly and men manly in the stock from 
which they sprang. 

We are all for America and it surely can do no harm 
to take some of the best ideas from the past to point 
our own and our children’s course for the future, 


Jonas Parker, in charge of the Minute Men at 
Lexington Green, killed in first fire of British 


“Stand your ground. Don’t fire unless fired upon, 
but if they mean to have a war, let it begin here.” 


Every Seed Needs a Little Sunshine 


LONG about frost time every fall, we in Woman’s 
World begin to plan your magazine for the spring 
and summer months of the following year. 

Like the farmer, we must first have a good knowledge 
of our soil and what it requires to be normal and healthy, 
which to us means you and the other 1,100,000 sub- 
seribers—-then we must enrich it from our experience 
in serving you, after which we must sow with our best 
imagination, inspiration, common sense and perspira- 
tion in order to obtain a harvest of good will, prosper- 
ity, cheerfulness and success for us both—or we shall 
be sure to mine our soil and lose our investment forever. 

Good seeds of course with good soil and loving care 
usually grow into fine strong plants and bear splendid 
fruit, and our seeds in publishing a woman’s magazine 
of the character of Woman’s World are the writers and 
artists whose work appears in each issue, 


Your magazine will be receipt for subscription, 


Duplicate copies cannot be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. 
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These contributors want to give you the best they 
have—for most of them are real craftsmen and women 
who always do the job a little bit better than is neces- 
sary, especially when they know that their audience 
appreciates their efforts. 

If they have helped you to forget your cares each 
month with their stories and pictures and to enrich your 
own experiences with their practical suggestions on how 
to get the most out of your life, will you not fill in the 
coupon on the Postman’s Whistle page, naming the ten 
best features for you in this issue, and let us tell them 
how you like them and Woman’s World? 

The farmer never forgets to thank the seedsman who 
sells him good seeds, 


Helpless, Hopeless America 


LAS, this poor country is in an awful fix, 

Our courts are rotten and ruled by grafters. Our 
government is worse. We are in the hands of morons, 
half-wits, just smart enough to grind us down and 
ruin us. 

Banditry is rampant. So is every other sort of dis- 
honesty. 

We have no sound religions. We have no God, And 
nothing is being done about it. 

And our edueational system! It is utterly on the 
blink. Our schools are worse than no schools, our col- 
leges dens of iniquity where our young learn villainy. 

No wonder our homes are all in the discard. We have 
no more solid family life, no more children, no more 
honest love between men and women, 

And justice! Crooks are over us everywhere. They 
are in every high office and there isn’t a single honest 
man to be found at the head of national affairs. The 
Coolidge administration is largely responsible for this, 
and is about to wreck us. 

Greed, graft, dishonesty, looseness, drunkenness, fail- 
ure, loss, moral breakdown, dissolution for us— 

Fooled you, didn’t we? April fool! 

That’s all just a hard red brick under a big black hat. 
When you kick at it, you hurt your toe, that’s all. 

APRIL FOOL! 
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was here th’ embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
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RE you using this Catalogue? Do 

you and your family use every 

opportunity for saving money that 

this book has brought into your home? 
Try This Plan for Saving 

Every time you need to buy any- 
thing for your own personal use, for 
the family or the home, look it up in 
Ward’s Catalogue. Take advantage 
of the saving. 

Then keep a list of everything you 
buy and the amount you saved. Thou- 
sands of our customers do this, and 
frequently they write us, “‘ My savings 
in buying at Ward’s amount to at 
least $50.00 cash each season.” 


How Ward’s Low 
Prices Are Made for You 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of goods 
have been bought for this book— 
bought for cash in large quantities to 
get the lowest prices. Frequently we 
buy 100,000 pairs of shoes in one order 
to get a lower price. 


Montgo 
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And at Ward’s the savings made by 
our big buying for cash, these sav- 
ings are yours—always yours. 


Always Compare Quality 
as Well as Price 

In gathering our vast assortments 
of merchandise, our buyers search the 
markets of the world for low prices. 
But only for low prices on goods of 
standard quality. We never buy goods 
to offer you unless they are the kind 
of goods that will stand inspection and 
use—the kind that will hold your good 
will. At Ward’s ‘“‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.” We 
offer no ‘‘price baits.” 


Use Your Catalogue— 
Save Money Every Month 

You have a copy of this Catalogue. 
Use it for everything you need to buy. 
Ordering each month from Ward’s 
means a monthly saving. $50.00 in 
cash will soon be saved if you use your 
catalogue for everything you buy. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mety 


Everything for the Home, 
The Family and the Farm 


Every Woman, young and old, will find 
this catalogue of interest. Have you studied 
carefully the big department of shoes for 
every member of the family? Have you 
studied its New York Fashions? Do you 
realize that this book offers nearly every- 
thing you buy to use or wear at a big saving? 


The Man and Boy will find this book 
of value. Whether interested in tires or ac- 
cessories for the automobile, or in radio, in 
stylish, serviceable clothes, or work clothes, 
or hardware, or tools, always Ward’s Cata- 
logue offers you a saving. 


The Home has many needs. It needs 
most of all to be made comfortable and 
beautiful. Ward’s catalogue is a real Home- 
maker. It offers everything new and pleas- 
ing, the newest in curtains and rugs and 
furniture, everything that goes to make a 
house a home. 


World 


Woman’s 


Your Orders Are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


Your order will be shipped within 
24 hours. We appreciate your orders 
at Ward’s and we give your orders 
immediate attention. 

But more than this—one’ of our six 
big houses is near you. Just consider 
how much less time it takes for your 
letter to reach us—how much Iess 
time for your goods to get to you and 
how much less the cost of transporta- 
tion. It is quicker and cheaper to 
order from Ward’s. 


Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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UWhben Women Held Their Men 
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rapbic Picture of Colonial Homes and of the Kind of Women Who Made Them, With 


Some Intimate Facts on Their Family Life Which All May Profitably Consider 
By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


Y DEAR FRIENDS of 

Woman’s World: 

A short time ago your 
editor was telling me about this 
Colonial Number of our maga- 
zine that he was getting ready 
for April. I like being taken 
into the editor’s confidence, but 
I was particularly interested in 
the idea of a Colonial number, 
because I am as closely con- 
nected with the men and women 
who lived in those Colonial 
times as one could well be. My 
forefathers were among the earliest settlers in Vir- 
ginia, in Maryland, and in Massachusetts; I live 
in a house built by a Barnard before 1704, and it 
is full of furniture and utensils that grew old with 
the house. The furniture is still strong, too, 
though many of the rounds of the chairs and the 
stretchers of the tables are worn thin where the peo- 
ple of a hundred or two hundred years ago tucked 
their feet up off the cold floors. There are old quilts, 
home-spun and home-woven blankets, and spinning- 
wheels that spin their threads.’ There are bits of deli- 
cate needlework, their colors not one bit faded, that 
were made before the Revolution. There are lovely 
pieces of lace, some with the pattern worked in by 
needle, some made on a pillow with many little bob- 
bins wound with: thread; and upstairs in a tiny cow- 
hide trunk there are the very bobbins that made the 
lace, and hand-made pins still sticking in the paper 
pattern. I am telling you this not because it con- 
cerns myself, but because the things those people of 
the early American colonies made were made to last, 
not to fade, to endure hard wear and the ravages of 
time; and as you may see from what I have told you, 
they did last and endtire, and are still being used, with 
all their fine proportions, their beauty of line, their 
simplicity of ornament, and their unfading colors. 
There is not a drawer in any one of those old chests, 
and chests-on-chests, and lowboys and highboys and 
bureaus, that sticks or goes in one-sided. Is there 
anything more tantalizing than furniture that won’t 
behave? It’s bad enough when the children won’t! 
In my fireplace there are andirons and kettles and a 
frying pan and a toaster that were used from ‘before 
1700 until the kitchen stove was invented; not a pan 
of the lot is warped. The hand-woven blankets all 
have ‘a seam down the middle, to be sure, because the 
loom was not wide enough to make a full-sized blanket ; 
but—and please mark this—the stitches that hold the 
two parts together have not ripped apart; and across 
the end of every blanket there is a delicate line of em- 
broidery, leaves and stems and berries, done in colored 
woolen, red, blue, green, yellow, and—the colors are 
still bright. 


ES, when men and women made things in those 

days, they made them well. They had no time to 
spare for making them any other way. They had no 
time to make a dress that was to be worn a month 
or two, then to be made over or discarded. They 
could not afford to make furniture that would fall 
apart after a mere fifty years. Whatever they did, 
they tried to do it for once and all, And no wonder. 
Life, as we know it today, even out on the farms, was 
undreamed of. There were no pumps. Candles were 
the only artificial light, and the candles Had to be 
made at home, That meant that wax had to be saved, 
prepared, poured into candle molds—and the wicks 
for the candles had to be made at home, too. The only 
way of cooking was in the fireplace, It was im- 
portant that the housewife should be so skilful in 
covering the embers with ashes at night that she could 
rake them off in the morning, and find a hot bed and 
a few glowing embers—they called them coals, al- 
though only wood was burned—to start the new fire 
with. For there were no matches, and flints were 
searce and uncertain, and took time—the most valu- 
able thing to all the early Colonials. So, if that fire 
went out, some shivering small boy, had to be roused 
from between the feather beds and told to run out to 
the road and see whether smoke was coming out of 
Mrs. Next-neighbor’s chimney, and—borrow a coal! 
If the small boy’s family lived on a farm, then of 
course the flint and tow had to be resorted to while 
the family waited for breakfast. 


‘ day’s work before him. 


EpITH BARNARD DELANO 
Deerfield, Mass. 


- As to that breakfast, it had to be hearty. ~ Every 
member of a Colonial family, rich or poor, had a hard 
Every child had its task. 
Nothing could be left undone or left for the next day, 
because there would not be time enough in the next 
day. There had to be a colossal dinner, too, and an 
equally big supper. -The mother of the family not only 
had to prepare those meals, or see that they were pre- 
pared by some other member of the family, but she 
had to see that there was food ready to be prepared. 
They did not ean fruits in those days; apples were 
stored away in the earth-floored cellars, but all other 
fruits had to be dried, and strung, and hung from the 
beams of the ceilings. Meats had to be cured. The 
men did the outside work of that euring, but you may 
be sure that every detail was watched by the mother, 
anxious that her brood should not become hungry dur- 
ing the long winters. Corn had to be dried and 
husked, later to be sent to the mill as meal was 
needed. It could not be bought in the form of meal. 
Sugar came in great hard lumps that were ealled 
loaves or cones, and had to be broken up and crushed 
and rolled. In New England much of the sugar was 
made from the thin sap of the maple trees. I tried 
making same maple sirup myself, once, and discovered 
that the sap has to be evaporated to about one-fortieth 
before it becomes a thin sirup; my courage gave out 
before I reached the sugar stage! Besides, I burned 
up four baking pans; they could not do that in the 
early days, for there were no ten-cent stores where 
more could be bought. The blacksmith had to make 
them, and I rather suspect the blacksmith only made 
pans during the winter. 


HERE was the matter of clothing the family, too. 

The families were large—in every one of which I 
know the record there were from five to twelve ehil- 
dren. There were no paper patterns, no spools of thread 
to be bought, not even muslin by the yard. Some deli- 
eate materials, and some fine stuffs, like silks and 
broadcloths, were to be had at great expense; but 
away from the sea coast they had to be bought with- 
out their having been seen, and were brought by ear- 
rier or by some traveling friend in the stage coach, 
or earlier still, in saddle-bags. Not much like mail- 
order catalogs or the advertising pages of our maga- 
zines! Shoes were made by the nearest. cobbler; only 
fine ladies had delicate satin slippers with the thinnest 
of soles and no heels, from England and France. Every 
inch of thread that was used in a family was spun 
on the “‘little’ wheel; I rather suspect it was the 
older women, or the weaker ones, who were given that 
task, for at the “‘little’ wheel one could sit down to 
spin. At the “big’’ wheel, the one used for spinning 
wool, the spinner had to stand. Still, spinning was 
work that could be done by candle light; so even such 
necessary work as that had often to be left until the 
heavier daylight work was out of the way. Perhaps 


those women were glad of the extrcise of spinning 
during the cold evenings ;*perhaps it helped them keep 
warm! ‘Then there was the weaving. Perhaps some 
of you know ‘how to weave; whether you do or not, 
I can tell you that it means sitting perched up on a 
narrow, hard: bench, skillfully tossing the shuttles back 
and forth and catching them, back and forth, back and 
forth: between the threads of the warp; and the warp- 
threads: themselves are lifted with heavy pedals that 
must be pressed with the feet. Moreover, the design 
depends on the lifting of those warp-threads; it was 
not just pressing on one, then the other. And even 
before the shuttle can be used at all, hundreds of yards 
of warp have to be wound so that the pattern will 
form later on. But after the goods was all woven, 
there came the dyeing, the cutting, the sewing. In 
some places all dyeing was:done at home, in others only 
the blues were home-dyed. Indigo dyeing was a labori- 
ous task; but for the greens, the yellows, the lovely 
pinks and browns certain roots or barks had to be 
gathered and prepared—by the women again—before 
the dye-pots could be made ready. We would think 
the busy mothers would have dressed the whole family 
in undyed materials; but they loved beauty and 
gayety as much as we do. Perhaps more than we do. 
They certainly had to work harder to get it. As for 
sewing—more home-spun thread. And needles were 
all made by hand, expensive and‘hard to get. Pins, 
too, were valuable, each made by hand with @ little 
bit of twisted wire for a head. 


UT as I have said, those people made things to 

last. After a time there was in each family an ac- 
cumulation of blankets and linens and quilts enough 
to last for a time; then the women turned their en- 
ergies—where their longing must have been. all along— 
to making the more ornamental things, That’s where 
we get our hooked rugs and braided rugs; they had 
sand or rushes on their floors for a long while, and I 
suppose they did well enough. But the women wanted 
to beautify their homes. I think they loved those 
homes. We always do love that which we have to 
work hard to get and to keep and to sustain. So they 
made rugs, and tufted quilts and bed-hangings, and 
embroideries and bead-work and lace. Good Mr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin came along and perfected a stove. 
Whale-oil lamps came into use. - More things could be 
bought. Gradually life became easier. A Revolution 
was fought and won, and there were some pretty hard 
times; but gradually things became easier, times 
richer, the country fuller, the great lands to the west 
of the states near the seacoast to be developed. So 
our country grew. into what it is today; and it grew 
out of the earnestness and industry of those men and 
women of Colonial days, out of their faith that the 
God of their fathers would help them see it through, 
out of their earnestness to work not for the moment, 
but so that things worth while might endure, 

As Mr. Manning and I were talking over this num- 
ber of Woman’s World and what he hoped it would 
earry to its readers, as we were talking over those 
old Colonial times, I said, “Those were the days when 
women held their men.” Now I am not speaking to 
an editor, but as a woman to other women: Isn’t that, 
fundamentally, and truthfully, if we look ourselves 
straight in the face, what each of us wants most to do 
in the world? As sweethearts, as wives, as mothers, 
we do want to hold our men. Not in any sort of 
bondage. That would not be holding them; holding is 
also upholding. We do not want to make a man 
subservient. We do not want to make him weak. We 
do not want him as a perpetual lover, week-days and 
Sundays. But we do want to know that he trusts 
us, that he loves us, that he is proud of us, that he 
prefers our companionship beyond any other com- 
panionship. 

If we really think about what women of Colonial 
days did, and what they stood for, I don’t believe we 
will wonder very muck at the fact that they did hold 
their men. Did they, you ask? Yes. Marriage was 
the common lot. Divoree was unknown. Men and 
women entered into a life-partnership, and kept their 
contracts. Were they happy? Yes. I think they 
were a good deal happier than many people are today, 
because they were living simpler lives. They were 
content with those lives—of course, they knew. no 
other, but there isn’t a man in the world who cannot 
make himself discontented, (Continued on page 64) 
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‘<I am so impressed by the many good quali- 
ties of P and G The White Naphtha Soap, 
that I am moved to send this note of com- 
mendation. The use of this soap not only 
makes clothes whiter but at the same time 
lends such a clean odor and makes cleaning 
so easy, that I am sure there is no soap quite 
so good for the general household. P and G 
means ‘perfectly great’ to me.”’ 


Mrs. W. J. &., 
Dayton, Ohio 
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2,000 miles apart, but neighbors tn their choice of this 


F you should travel from Cleveland, 

say, across Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, 

Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas to Tucson, you would scarcely ex- 
pect to find the women in Arizona enthu- 
siastically using exactly the same laundry 
soap as those in Ohio used. 


Nevertheless, as you looked out upon 
the lines of glistening white clothes, you 
could be sure that the majority of them 
had been washed with P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap, because P and G is the 
largest-selling laundry soap in Ohio and 
Arizona, just as it is in most of the other 
states covered by your trip, and in the 
country at large. 


What a recommendation for a soap! 
And how much it really means to you! 


For it is clear that such wide favor must 
be based upon good reasons. 


And it is. Here are the outstanding 
ones, as given to us by women themselves 
—women who have used all kinds of soaps 


and have decided for P and G. 


P and G is white, and women who are careful 
and discriminating seem instinctively to prefer 
a white soap. 


P and G keeps c/othes white and colors fresh, 
because it washes clean. 


P and G washes clean with less labor because it 
gives a fine, rich suds—in any kind of water, 
and in water of any temperature. 


P and G requires much less hard rubbing, much 
less frequent boiling. Yet it is safe—it acts 
on dirt, not on fabrics or colors. 


Finally, P and G rinses out thoroughly, thus 
preventing all grayness and soap odors. 


Just try P and G for a few weeks and 
watch your clothes regain their fresh, new 
look. See how much time and labor it 
saves. Use it for all your household 
cleaning, too. 


There is no mystery about the national 
supremacy of P and G—it is simply a better 


soap. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Apel ZO; NBA 


‘‘When I first began to keep house, 
laundering and dishwashing were 
two of my biggest worries, Finally 
someone suggested that I try PandG 
Naphtha Soap. I did and found it 
entirely satisfactory as my using it 
for the past three years will testify. 
It cleans the clothing with less rub- 
bing and does not injure delicate 
fabrics; it makes a suds in the hard- 
est of water without the additional 
use of washing powders; and it does 
not hurt the hands,”* 


A757, DOSS 
Globe, Arizona 
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The Story of a Woman's Unwavering Faith and of the Dramatic Manner of Its Reward 


It was the widow ’s face that 
I saw as they entered the 
door. It shone. Triumph, 


justification and a living joy 


were there. 


Illustrations by Louis G. Schroeder 


The Years That Had Robbed Her of Youth, Beauty and Material Possessions Only Served to 
Strengthen and Finally to Justify This Mother's Faith in Her Son 


The DICTORY SONG 


By AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 


Her whole slender little body looked as 
though the wheel of circumstance might many 


imes have passed over it, leaving it for dead 
~.. yet she sang of victory as though she saw 


HE first time I saw Mrs. Sawyer 

was at the opening service of Da- 

vid’s revival meetings the year I 
went to New Salem as a bride. 

I hadn’t been very enthusiastic over 
that revival. With the fond ignorance 
of a new minister’s wife:I had expected 
to have David help me all those first 
weeks to hang pictures, and stand on a 
stool while I handed ruffled curtains up 
to him, and continue the honeymoon, 
docile and adoring, with me the center 
of the solar system, while we did the 
thousand odd trifles that are left to do in a new home 
after the heavy furniture is placed. But I did not then 
understand the profession to which David belonged. 

On a bright October morning as I was about to suggest 
a drive in the country with a picnic lunch, David 
emerged from his study looking like a major prophet in 
a thunderstorm and announced that he must at once 
begin preparations for a fall revival. 

“We dare not take our ease in Zion while souls are 
dying about us,” he said solemnly. 

“Tverybody looks healthy enough to me,” I answered 
somewhat flippantly. 

David looked grieved. 

‘Man,’ he said, meaning woman of course in this 
ease, “looketh on the outward appearance but God 
looketh upon the heart.” 

The words bore weight. Only the day before I had 


trusted too much to the rosy exterior of an apple. If 
the hearts of men presented such a spectacle of living 
wickedness to the Lord as the heart of that apple did to 
me, it was time something was done. 

I said no more against the revival but I finished hang- 
ing the curtains myself and tried not to be too much dis- 
appointed as I watched my lover David turn into a sort 
of holy blend of John Knox and the Prophet Jeremiah. 

That evening of the first meeting I was late. We had 
the visiting evangelist to dinner and it developed at the 
last moment that he was dyspeptic and on a diet, so I 
had to set aside the baked ham and fruit cake over which 
I had spent the day, and hastily prepare an ascetic meal 
of poached eggs and tea, after which the men hurried 
off to the church. 

When I got there the first hymn was well under way. 
I slipped quietly into a vacant seat and relaxed my 
tired frame. The hymn was new to me, and sounded 
martial. I had never felt less like a soldier of the 
cross or of anything else than at that moment, so I 
did not sing. I looked about. 


HE chairs were nearly all filled. David was standing 
in the pulpit, scanning his audience eagerly for 
hardened sinners as he sang. 

Behind the organ the small choir lifted its voices 
strenuously with Mr. Glade, the village druggist, who 
sang bass and read music at sight, giving a general 
leadership by raising and lowering the hymn-book he 
held, with the beats of the music. 
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“Against the foe, in vales below 
Let all your strength be hurled.” 


And then the chorus: 

“Faith is the victory ! 
Faith is the victory!’ 

It was at that moment that I caught sight of Mrs. 
Sawyer. She was sitting in front of me, a little to the 
side, so that the light from the old-fashioned chandelier 
fell upon her face. A small, pinched, patient face it 
was. Her whole slender little body in its shabby dress 
looked as though the wheel of circumstance might many 
times have passed over it, leaving it for dead. 

But as she sang, her book unheeded on her lap, her 
eyes looking away past David and the choir, something 
struck fire in her face. And I caught above the roar 
of Mr. Glade’s bass, and the confusion of tones about 
me, the thin, shrill, unconquerable note in her voice. 


“Waith is the victory 
That overcomes the world!” 


David said afterward that the evangelist preached the 
most sin-convicting sermon he had ever heard, but I 
didn’t hear a word of it. I was watching the worn little 
woman who sang of yiectory as though she saw it almost 
within her grasp. 

When the song was over her face had seemed to settle 
again into old lines of hardship, quietly accepted. : On 
one side of her was a little girl with her own delicate 
features; on the other, a small, heavy-faced boy who 
glanced around sheepishly from under his thick brows. 
As the sermon progressed both heads nodded and sank 
against her thin shoulders. She sat, a weary, braced 
little figure between them. 


HEN the service was over, the evangelist took the 

small group of penitent sinners into one corner and 
David invited the more established saints who were will- 
ing to do personal work among the unsaved into an- 
other corner. I felt that I rightly belonged with the 
evangelists’ group but I finally went toward David. In 
a minister’s family there must always be a decent pre- 
tense of living on the mountain top even when the valley 
looks more congenial. 

Before I had reached the corner I felt a light touch 
on my arm, It was Mrs. Sawyer. The blue eyes that 
looked into mine were faded, and the hair beneath her 
plain little felt bonnet was liberally streaked with gray, 
although she could not have been much over forty. She 
smiled up at me timidly. 

“Would you ask the preacher to have special prayer for 
Bill—my husband?” she said. “T’ll do what I ean too, 
an’ I think mebbe this time—” Her voice ended hopefully. 
And before I could answer she had slipped away with 
the children. Cie ee 

T inferred that special prayer had been solicited many 
times before. This was confirmed in the discussion that 
followed in the saints’ corner. Old Bill Sawyer, as he 
was known, had been the target for all the expert re- 
ligious shots for the last twenty years—he was much 
older than his wife. Tle was a confirmed drunkard. than 
which New Salem could coneeive nothing more wicked. 
He never eame to church; he made gentle sport of the 
ministers: he lived preeariously by oecasional horse trad- 
ing and a wild effort now and then to make things grow 
on his three-acre farm without seriously disturbing 
the soil. 

As the reports of Old Bill grew more detailed, I saw 
David's eyes flash. I knew he had set his heart on this 
particular conversion. The facet that this man was the 
eommunity’s most conspicuous sinner who had withstood 
the efforts of three ministers before David and numerous 
evangelists, set him on his mettle. FEven fishers of men 
are human enough to like a big eateh occasionally. 

During the next week I heard much of the Sawyers. 
David and the evangelist went out nearly every day and 
accosted Old Bill each time he ambled leisurely down the 
street, but he merely grinned at their entreaties and de- 
clined to come to the meetings. He was perfeetly good 
humored but perfectly obdurate. 

David's great proposition was made near the end of the 
week after prayerful consideration. He presented it to 
Old Bill with all his eloquenee. He pleaded with him 
to let liquor alone for two months. 

Old Bill assumed a thoughtful air. He stroked his dirty 
beard. 

“Stop drinkin’ 
considering. 

David eagerly pursued his advantage with more press- 
ing arguments. 

At the end Old Bill shook his head regretfully. 
be takin’ too big a chanee,” he said. 

“A chance!” David exploded. “What chanee?” 

“T might lose me taste for it,” dcelared Old Bill, wink- 
ing a solemn eye. 

And so the revival closed with New Salem’s chief sinner 
ambling on his unregenerate way. Mrs. Sawyer waited 
the last night of the meeting to thank David and the 
evangelist for what they had done, The service had closed 
with the victory song and I had watehed her again as 
she sang. The dauntless faith and courage of it was still 
upon her face. 

“Mebbe next time,” 
next fall.” 

3ut by the next fall the twenty-year-old struggle to re- 
elaim Old Bill was over. Mrs. Sawyer had confided hope- 
fully to me during the winter that he was doing better 


for two months?” he repeated as if 


oTe 


she said, “Bill’ll eome. Mebbe 


than formerly. But on a dull wet spring day he passed 
up Main Street beside himself with drink. The chill and 
dampness had been too long unheeded. Pneumonia solved 
the earthly problem of Old Bill in a few hours, and Mrs. 
Sawyer, white faced, came to our door at dawn to 
tell us. 

Now to New Salem, the death of its saints is very 
precious. <A peaceful fellowship of faith enfolds the be- 


My Quilt 


By Maup= Winiramson ENnerisn 


As yon so calmly view m- quilts, 
Of red and green and blu~. 

They seem a jumbled lot of goods 
And tangled floss to yon. 


But when I fondly gaz* at them 
Through smiles, or majb> tears, 

They tell me many a thrilling tale 
Of all the bygone years, 


This piece of bright red calico 
To you means nothing more, 
To me—it’s my first day at school 
I’m six years old once more. 


I see again that old schoolhouse. 
I see the home-nest, too, 

My father, mother, brother Jim, 
My gentle sister Sue. 


This tiny piece of yellowed white, 
To me has much to say, 

For I’m a blushing bride once more, 
And this—my wedding day. 


T see the little, brown stone church, 
The faces of my friends, 

I hear “Until death do you part,” 
And then the service ends. 


And we go forth on unknown seas, 
Our niche in life to fill, 

And all the world is at our feet 
To conquer as we will. 


This dainty piece of pink and white 
Bids all past years depart. 

My first-born baby once more lies 
Close to my mother-heart. 


And I again live o’er those days. 
And thrill again with joy 

O’er that wee mite—just his and mine— 
Our own first baby boy! 


With reverence—this dainty blue 
I see through blinding tears 

The little girl God beckoned to 
Back through the bygone years. 


I've ceased to think of her as one 
Who sleeps beneath the sod, 

But at the end of a long, long road 
That leads me up to God. 


And so all woven through my quilts, 
Are woven days of life, 

The high days and the holidays, 
The days of joy and strife. 


And when I leave God’s footstool here 
To cross death’s narrow sea, 

Til wrap these memories round my soul 
And take them Home with me. 


reaved family. Neighbors come and go in the house of 
mourning, breathing an air of comfortable hope as they 
go about their homely, helpful ministrations of sympathy. 

But when a stray sinner dies in his sins, New Salem 
is helpless with horror, dumb under the awful weight of 
its own honest convietions. And the minister for the 
funeral sermon has to hunt such a text as: “Brethren, 


Woman’s World 


the time is short,” for instanee, to divert attention as 
mueb as possible from the poor dead sinner to the surviv- 
ing saints, since there can be no eulogy. 

So there was small comfort for Mrs. Sawyer in the 
days after Old Bill’s death. David did the best he could 
about the sermon, but only two weeks before he had 
thundered forth on the theme: “No drunkard shall inherit 
the kingdom of God,” and, naturally he couldn’t go back 
too much on his statements, 

After the service in the bleak charity section of the 
village cemetery, Mrs. Sawyer caught my arm. Her face 
was piteous, but the old invincible light was breaking 
through. 

“T ain’t goin’ to give up yet,” she whispered bravely. 
“He'll mebbe still have another chance. Ill keep right 
on prayin’ for him as long as I live!” 

That, I felt, was the finest bit of mental courage I had 
ever encountered, born as it was in the brain of a solitary, 
sorrowing, illiterate little woman, hedged in by the strait- 
est of all Protestant creeds. 

Though Old Bill’s manner of providing for his house- 
hold bad been spasmodic, yet the results of his occasional 
labors were now missed. The Widow Sawyer, as every- 
one began to eall her, started to do day work. 

Every Tuesday she appeared at my door, cheerfully 
ready for whatever was to be done, and sometime during 
the day I was sure to hear from the kitchen her thin, 
clear voice raised in its militant chant: 


“An’ press the battle ere the night 
Shall veil the glowing skies, 
Faith is the vietory—” 


Tt developed, however, that the death of Old Bill was 
but the beginning of new sorrows for the widow. The 
little girl was her mother’s peeuliar comfort and joy. But 
she had never been strong. She had a sweet, spiritual 
expression which the neighbors said was “not for this 
world.” 4 

After Christmas a virulent form of measles struck th» 
countryside. Both the Sawyer children fell il] and little 
Minna never recovered. 

The week after Minna’s funeral the’ Widow Sawyer's 
seat at the mid-week prayer meeting was vaeant for the 
first time in the memory of the church. But the next 
week she was in her place, and when David called for 
favorite hymns she asked for number 363, the Victory 
song, and sang it through, white-lipped but triumphant 
to the end. It was that night that my heart bowed be- 
fore the Widow Sawyer! 

The next Tuesday in my kitchen she spoke of her hopes. 
“T’ve got young Bill left,” she said, an’ I oughtn’t to eom- 
plain. I want to make a man of him. I want him to 
be good an’ respected an’—all his father wasn’t. I just 
keep thinkin’ mebbe he’s goin’ to make up to me some day 
for all the rest. I keep believin’ it an’ it makes one real 
cheerful,” 

And so she took up the torch of her faith again and I 
took up a lively interest in young Bill. 

He was just then at the most awkward stage of growth 
when his arms and legs seemed to have no near relation- 
ship with his elothes, THis heavy brows gave him a surly 
look, but anyone who took the trouble to look under them 
found a pair of clear, sky blue eyes. There was a square 
set to his chin which belied his slow, slouching gait. 

This peculiar ambling walk, the only similarity I saw 
between him and Old Bill, was enough, however, to place 
him. in the eyes of New Salem. 

“A chip off the old block,” they would say as he passed, 
being not at all careful to lower their voices. “Look at 
him now! Isn’t he the very walking image of Old Bill! 
Well,” with the comfortable, pious sigh with which we 
are all prone to comment on our neighbor's troubles, “I 
hope he'll be some support to his poor mother!” Their 
tones showed how deep was their doubt, : 

S THE next year passed, it seemed as though the gen- 

eral town opinion was correct. Young Bill was always 
getting into trouble. He was a born fighter. There was 
no school feud of any consequence in which Bill Sawyer 
was not the bloody champion. His reputation among 
his teachers was not savory. Virtuous mothers of pre- 
sumably virtuous boys were quick to fix upon him as the 
black sheep on which to place all the burden of guilt. 

“Why. our boys would never have thought of doing 
such a thing! It’s that Bill Sawyer! He's always lead- 
ing them into mischief !” 

When a gang of boys were seen slinking out of the 
back alley with lighted cigarettes, or were discovered play- 
ing what they fondly believed to be poker in some old 
shed, it was always Bill Sawyer whose name was men- 
tioned first in the incident, until there had become a fixed 
habit of thought regarding him: Bill Sawyer was a bad 
boy. Good boys were urged to keep away from him. 
Ilis mother aged during this period, though she was still 
cheerful. 

“It ain’t all Bill’s fault,” she confided to me one day 
after a particularly unpleasant school freeas. “The other 
boys was all pilin’ on to that little Williams fellow be- 
cause he was new, an’ Bill threw them off, an’ then he 
had to lick them all for they all turned on him. But you 
know Bill! He’s that quiet an’ stubborn. He wouldn't 
tell the teacher how it was. He never lies to me, Bill 
don’t. He’s as honest a boy as ever lived. An’ he’s kind 
to me. But he’s awful deep. You can’t tell what he's 
thinkin’. Mebbe when he gets a little older—” _ vids 

Neither David nor I could (Continued on pane 50) 
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PoeeAr PER ORT HE (FIFTIES 


A Story of a Quaker Maid 
Whose Feet Wouldn’t 
Remain Orthodox 


When the Fiddles Played 
for the Square Dance 


and Whose Heart 
Belonged to Abner Barclay 
Despite His Alien Creed 


By BESSIE BEATTY 


Illustration by J. Simont 


dropped her yellow 
lashes slowly over her 
gray eyes, and shut out from 
the gaze of the assembled 
family the doubts she knew to 
be lurking there. Then, fold- 
ing her hands demurely in her 
brown silk lap, she awaited 

it the ordeal. 
<o;Demureness with Charity was achieved only by some 
1 effort. Left to themselves, her feet seemed always to 
‘want to dance. It was the same with her eyes, her long 
white fingers, her restless thoughts, and now—her heart, 

Even the gray mare Kitty who earried her sisters 
sedately to town and back with never a break in her 
decorous gait, seemed to beeome affected with an unac- 
countable joyousness whenever Charity climbed onto the 
horseblock. She always tossed her head knowingly and 
broke into a gallop almost before they had passed the 
first bend in the road. 

Looking back over her seventeen years of life, Charity 
could hardly remember a time when the family council 
had not been sitting in grave reflection upon her sins. 

Why did she always have to wish for that which she 
should not have? 

Charity’s gentle mother had asked that question too, 
Many times. She asked it without reproach; rather in 
curious bewilderment that this one alone of her nine, 
should so often be tempted from the path which the 
Lord’s will and the teachings of the Society of Friends, 
had so plainly marked. 

There was the affair of the brown merino. To Charity, 
her coming trial brought it back as distinctly as though 
it were only a minute ago instead of ten long years. She 
remembered the date. It was in 1848 and she was only 
seven. How she had wanted a dress with ruffles—a blue 
dress, crisp and frilly and shimmery in the sun, Instead, 
Esther, her eldest sister, rode into town and came back 
with the brown merino. It wasn’t even a nice brown, 
fresh and alive like spring earth, or full of russet glints 
like maple leaves in autumn. It was a dull, muddy, gray- 
ish brown—and, oh, so plain. 

Charity could hear herself now, voicing her own re- 


C HARITY SHARPLESS 


bellion and leading her sister Mary after her into 
temptation. 
“Mary, I shall not wear mine,” she said flatly. “And 


if I were thee, I would not wear thine.” 

“What does thee suggest, Charity?’ her sister 
questioned timidly. “ 

“Tf thee’ll climb up on the fence, I'll hook thee on the 
pale, then thee can jump and that will tear thy dress.” 

“Yes, that would do for mine, but what of thine?” 

“Thee must fasten mine to the knob of the workstand 
drawer, and thee must hold it while I run.” 

Charity could still see distinctly the two splendid 
jagged tears. Then the ignominy of being caught. The 
long hours of tedious darning. She could still hear her 
mother, patiently explaining that the “plain dress” was 
not a punishment for little girls, but a righteous protest 
against the ostentation and waste of the English nobles 
in the country from which their ancestors had fled. 

Charity had listened. She had even tried to soften the 
mortification of wearing a dress with a darn, by think- 
ing often of the courage of the Quakers who suffered 
persecution and voluntary exile for their principles. Alas, 
the thought led invariably to the nobles and she wondered 
what it would be like to go to a great court ball in satin 
and velvet with ruffles and trains and all the worldly 
trimmings, 

‘Charity sighed for the seven-year-old that had been 
she, and once again for the seventeen-year-old. Why, oh 
why, was she different? Things that seemed sinful to 


She was coming up from somewhere. 


other people seemed right and beautiful to her. Surely 
there was not a girl in Birmingham meeting—not in all 
of Delaware, or indeed in Delaware and Pennsylvania to- 
gether, who wanted to be good and dutiful more ardently 
than she. 

Perhaps she was just naturally sinful. Father spoke 
sometimes as though he were convinced of it. No—it 
could not be that. Abner .... Those minutes yester- 
day down by the grist mill . . . . Surely nothing so beau- 


tiful could be displeasing to God. No. No. She could 
not believe it. She would not. Never Never. 


HARITY lifted her head defensively and caught her 
father’s gaze upon her. His face above the black stock, 
which could be both kind and stern, was more stern now 
than kind. The lines at either side of his large firm 
mouth, were sunk forbiddingly deep. His eyes, round and 
blue, had lost that inner questing look they wore so much. 
Determination was there instead. He was no longer 
seeking light. He was convinced that the Lord had shown 
him the way and he must act. 

Charity’s eyes ran quickly around the circle in search 
of an ally. Esther sat stiffly on the sofa, her face, sharp, 
righteous. Her eyes were bright and hard. Esther had 
always been grown-up and dutiful. Why was it, Charity 
wondered, that her sister’s very virtuousness always 
tempted her to wilfulness. Certainly she could not count 
on Esther for help now. 

She turned toward her mother, sitting in a low chair 
by the window. The sun had put a pattern of black 
leaves against her gray bodice. Her face under the clear- 
starched cap of muslin, was so gentle, so trusting. 
Charity could never bear to wound her mother. Those 
wide brown eyes with their look of troubled compassion, 
gave her more pain than reassurance, 


Up from a bottomless pit of nothingness into pain. 


Tf only Aunt Rest were here. She would understand. 
She always understood. Aunt Rest had promised to come 
in April and April was nearly half gone. 

How had her father guessed her secret? What would 
he say? He could say no word of evil about Abner even 
if Abner was a Hicksite and not an orthodox Friend. No 
boy in all the neighborhood was more respected than he. 

Why didn’t they begin and have done with it? 

As though he had caught her thought, Elijah Sharpless 
cleared his throat: 

“Daughter,” he commenced, and Charity stiffened to 
meet the attack. “Thy mother and I have a concern 
about thee. It is clear that thy path has once more be- 
come obscured to thee. Thy sister HMsther .. .” 

So it was Esther who had told. She must have seen 
Abner when he kissed her hand at the mill. <A swift 
wave of defiance ran through Charity. She wished now 
he had kissed her lips, too—and that she had kissed him 
back. Then she gasped in horror at the boldness of her 
thoughts. 

“Thy sister Esther,” her father repeated, “tells me that 
thee so far forgot the teaching of our faith, that thee 
joined in the sinful square dance at the quilting last 
week. What has thee to say for thyself?” 

So that was all. Charity dropped her lashes now to 
hide the relief that leaped into her eyes. She could have 
danced again for joy. 

“JT did, Father. I suppose it was wicked. The music 
tempted me terribly. It spoke to my feet and to my 
hands. It said ‘dance, dance, dance’ to allof me. . . Is thee 
certain, Father, that it is so wicked? Has thee never 
heard the musie speaking to thee? Sometimes. . .” 

“Daughter!” Elijah’s ealm face was red with astonish- 
ment. “This is more grave even than we had thought. 
Thee must ask thy Lord (Continued on page 55) 
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pn OLD GATE SPEAKS 


It Was Just an Old Gate Upon 

Whose Friendly Sides Children Had 

Swung and Over Whose Smoothly 

Worn Palings Lovers Had Whis- 

pered Their Secrets—But the Story 

It Told Was More Precious Than 
the Breath of Life Itself 


Illustrations by Victor C. Anderson 


AM ONLY an old gate swinging with 

the wind, but for many years I have 

held a secret. Perhaps you do not 

believe that an old gate can feel and see 

and speak! If so, this story is not for 

you. But if you are one of the many 

who dream—who often wonder what the 

rose is thinking by its garden wall in the 

still hours of early morning—how a green 

lawn feels when winter covers it with 

show, or what stories of love an old apple 

tree back in the home orchard could tell, 

then you will not think it strange that 

an old gate made of living wood from a tree once vi- 

brantly alive, has something to say! A story filled with 

the people who have passed in and out, in and out for 

many years, stopping to laugh or sob or complain or 

rest—to love a little with yearning eyes or just to ponder 
in the moonlight, leaning carelessly upon me! 

Ten years have passed by since I first was swung 
_between supporting posts in the white picket fence which 
separates the front yard from the sidewalk. Ten years, 
bringing soft and promising springs, vibrant heats of 
summer and the fruitful maturity of fall, crowned with 
white, pure winters—each one wearing upon me until I 
no longer spring at the touch, eager to serve the one who 
wishes to enter. My tired body is stiff and strained and 
warped, and my hinges undependable, so that it takes all 
my strength to force myself back and forth, anguished 
into a squeaking wail which I am powerless to prevent. 

In the white house just beyond the walk the family 
has lived for many years, father, mother, Isletta and 
Tom. In those first days when the house was new and 
the family so happy, they always kept a nice clean coat 
of white upon me, shining up my gilded hinges often 
and adorning me with little green vines to trail up either 
post and lay their caressing leaves against me. Then the 
little house gleamed with lights at night while many 
friends came in and out. That was when the children 
were in their school days, just feeling their way along 
the road of life, quite too busy with just being alive to 
realize either the beauty or the roughness of the way. 

As the years passed and they grew to eighteen and 
twenty, I was busier and busier swinging back and forth. 
It seemed such a happy place to be that all the young 
folks in the town eame there, father and mother wisely 
keeping their children by sharing them—binding their 
love closer by the very freedom they gave. 

The other night when Isletta leaned upon me, saying 
goodnight to the lawyer who wants so much to marry her, 
I thought a lot about the old days when love had vibrated 
all about me—a different sort of love from this. A love 
which brought two hearts very close as in communion, 
not a one-sided yearning and the reluctant submission of 
the other. I did not like the expression in the lawyer’s 
eyes—he loved too much, while Isletta gave him only a 
erushed and lonely heart-longing for a place to rest. For 
six long years Isletta fought this loneliness, but it is 
natural for one soul to long for another as companion, 
and she was about to the place where she would accept 
anyone who loved her. Nothing in all human emotion is 
more dangerous than the lonely heart. It is ineapable 
of fair thinking, blind to normal desire, and open to any- 
thing gentle and sweet which will even temporarily heal 
the ache. Knowing, as I did, that Isletta still loved 
Barre, I was in agony for fear she would accept this love. 
But she must have somehow had a hint warning, an in- 
tuition, when I let myself swing back against her, knock- 
ing her a little off her feet. I felt a relief, if only a 
temporary one, as her hand grasped me to steady herself 
again. “This old gate is awfully rickety!” she laughed 
disparagingly, but I knew a memory had been roused in 
her heart which would not permit acceptance of any out- 
side love, at least that night. 

Tom was eighteen and Isletta only twenty when my 
secret came to me. It concerns Isletta, mostly—beautiful 
[sletta, the daughter of our little household, because it is 
she who has suffered greatest, but the secret involves 

- many others who little know that I share their knowledge. 


Now, after six 
long years which 
seem a century, 
Isletta’s hair, still 
black, frames a 
face filled with 
confused sorrow, 
and those French 
blue eyes so star- 
like in their 
fringe of black 
are not so trust- 
ing as they were 
then. A brooding 
fills them whieh I 
do not like, mak- 
ing her sweet, im- 
petuous mouth so 
eager to live and 
love and _ give, 
droop when she is 
alone and there 
are none to see. 
Proud and cour- 
ageous, she is life 
and laughter and 
progress to the 
world, but to me 
—on whom she 
leans so often in 
the evening alone 
—she is just a 
erushed child. 
Many, many 
times [I have 
wished that I had 
arms to reach out 
and close about 
her—to comfort 
the proud little 
body with the 
knowledge I have 
of truths of life 
and its lessons, 
learned through 
years of looking 
on at the trage- 
dies of humans who walk so close to me with naked 
hearts. Often I have longed for a tongue with which to 
combat the venomous words spoken all about her—mur- 
derous speech, spoken on silver tones meant to tear out 
her heart—a tongue to shout out the truth—to heal two 
long suffering, proud and stubborn souls. 

As if it were yesterday, I remember a night years ago 
when the house was a blaze of light and I grew weary 
and frantic with the effort to pass people in and out. 
It seemed to me that every young person in the country 
swept in—the girls in their lovely bright colors, flowers, 
perfumes and soft words with which to war so openly 
for love—the boys sueh obviously willing followers. 


pte ER Te 8 Se ay 
Silently Barre slipped 
her hand into his arm, 
his head bent to hers as he 
brought her to the gate, ber 
dress catching on a post so that 
I caught the sweetness of her as they passed 


STAND between the house itself and the square, old- 

fashioned garden mother enjoyed so much. Of course, 
the young people, tiring of the games and dancing in- 
doors, or perhaps just answering the call of love in some- 
one’s eyes, turned often toward the garden, their feet 
pit-patting on the stepping stones, to grow silent when 
the old stone bench was reached or when a pair of brown 
eyes looked down into a pair of blue, and, unable to re- 
sist such sweetness, two mouths found each other. 

Busy with the duties of hostess, Isletta was kept in- 
doors most of the evening, but many times I saw young 
Barre Townsend light a eigarette and pace up and down 
alone, to throw the half-smoked weed away impatiently 
and go up on the poreh and stand looking in at her. His 
usually stern and serious face would soften and his eyes 
draw together in yearning for her while he watched her 
happy, dream promise eyes as they unconsciously searched 
the room for him, People in the small town said that 


Woman’s World 


yan Romance—By 
EFFIE M. PAIGE 


Barre was too serious—too filled with the business of 
life for a boy, but it was only a little jealousy on their 
part that one so young should have reached so reliable 
2 position as eashier of the bank. There were many 
knowing glances on the street when Barre made it pos- 
sible for. Tom to get into the bank as clerk soon after his 
high school graduation. Of course everyone knew that 
Barre was interested in Tom, but they knew, too, that 
part of the interest was because of Isletta. 

Standing at the dining table serving eream, Isletta 
looked like a figure out of a pieture. Her eyes, always 
filled with sparkle, burned like glistening coal under the 
shadow of her hair. More than one person remarked that 
night that “Tsletta’s eyes did not look blue—they seemed 
almost black!” The rose of her dress enhanced all this 
and it is no small wonder that Barre, looking in, thrilled, 
or that Isletta, catching sight of his face and its plead- 
ing, felt the same yearning, blackening her lovely eyes 
as love does somehow manage to do when the widening 
lens, opening to welcome love, almost covers the iris. 


BSE is too sacred a thing for even an old gate to talk 
about, but in a world where that beautiful word is so 
often abused, it is a wonderful thing to look on at such a 
miracle. I saw Barre beckon, and from within, I saw 
her nod and a moment later, slip out to him. Silently 
Barre slipped her hand into his arm, his head bent te 
hers as he brought her to the gate, her dress eatching on 
a vine from a post so that I eaught the sweetness of her 
and sensed the musie in his voice as they passed through. 
Then they were gone into the garden, but not to the old_ 
stone bench. Instead, they stooped and slipped under a 
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hanging bush, laughing in whisper at their secret, hunt- 
ing out a little corner seat where the moon lighted it like 
a room, but all others were shut out. I could see them 
sitting there, he with his arms both about her, and she, 
with her head resting on his shoulder. I heard with my 


mystic ear, voices unheard by humans because they were 
so low and often not voiced at all—sweet words of love 
full of sweetness that is almost pain—love so beautiful 
it is hard to accept it as truth—the love which speaks 
so eloquently from eyes—God’s perfect affection! For 
an hour they sat there close together, hand pressed to 
hand, heart to heart, eyes seldom leaving the others. As 
if in a dream, they communed without need of many 
words—knowing, understanding, dreaming as it is given 
two people sometimes when they recognize and appre- 
ciate God's perfect gift. 


HEN they came back into the house there was a sud- 

den shout, a lot of laughter and many voices talking 
at once. I could see Barre standing with an arm about 
Isletta as they received the congratulations of old and 
young. I saw Tom take his sister into his arms and kiss 
her and then wring Barre’s hand, and it was plain that 
he was pleased—satisfied with her choice, I saw too, 
things which are not noticed at such happy gatherings. 
Father out on the porch alone smoking a long pipe, stop- 
ping often to look off in thought, wondering how the years 
could have flown so fast and the baby feet of his little 
girl reached this place of maturity. <A tear falling si- 
lently from his eyes dropped unheeded. None in that 
erowd quite understood the vacaney her happiness would 
mean to him. He sighed unconsciously long and heavily, 
then with a little shrug squared his broad shoulders, whis- 
’ pering huskily, “But I’m glad my baby found such a fine 
man!” Going around to the back of the house, he found 
the kitchen door open and mother standing outside alone, 
looking with absent eyes out toward the garden. She 


too, was facing the news which brought heaven to Isletta, 
but a great empty sense of loss to her. 

Father held up his arms silently, lifting her down to 
him, patting her back clumsily in effort to comfort. “It 
is the way of youth—the way of youth!” he repeated, 


unconscious that he was trying to comfort himself as 


well. Brave little woman that mother was, she smiled 
through tears she would not admit, touched by the hand 
on her shoulder which never had failed to bring a far 
greater measure of comfort than father could ever have be- 
lieved. ‘““Why, I’m glad, Henry—. Glad—she is so happy !” 
she assured him with eyes eloquent with mother love. 

After that there were days filled with planning—with 
happy running in and out to the stores—girls coming in 
to see the pretty things and many sweet hours in the 
garden or on the porch for Barre and Isletta as they 
planned the home life they were to have together. Her 
hands were never idle, always sewing at something for 
herself or the new house while her sweet mouth, so young 
and joyous, took on a lovelier line and her eyes became 
wells of mystery. 


OW you ean see that an old gate sees all things! Not 
just the surface acts of humans who wear a mask so 
much, but even their thoughts which vibrate so eloquent- 
ly all about me long after they are conceived. Then, too, 
I see many other things which birds and flowers and dogs 
are so quick to sense—things of the great unknown which 
people seldom understand but which are so plain and 
beautiful to me. How little the people of our small town 
know of their dear ones passed out who walk so close to 
me in their new content, developing that same earth per- 
sonality of humor, greed, love or unselfishness which 
marked them here! That is why I have been so troubled 
about this secret—I knew but could not speak and clear 
the hearts of those I love! 
It was early that next spring when Father decided that 
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the old house needed repairs for the wedding and Isletta 
reminded him of the decaying posts under the vines. They 
all came out to look at me, father scratching his head 
thoughtfully as he shook the mailbox to see if it was firm 
enough, “Don’t see how I can fix ’em now!’ he said re- 
gretfully. “Money’s pretty close!” 

So they left me to swing on the rotting posts. 

When the house was painted and the bright spring 
greens and flowers framed it with color, I began to be 
very busy letting people in and out with packages, mes- 
sages—plans for the wedding which was drawing very 
near. From the kitchen there came a fragrant odor of 
fruit cake baking all one day and I knew that this would be 
cut and put in little boxes for the guests. Almost every 
day old colored mammy would come to clean and cook 
while Mother helped on the last sewing. And every even- 
ing Barre would stop to talk with Isletta over the gate 
on his way home. 

Right in the midst of this wonderful experience came 
the shock of the World War. It happened so suddenly 
that in spite of the distant rumblings which had come to 
us for weeks, it seemed an impossible thing that it should 
reach us—touch us. It seemed a thing apart from love 
and weddings. But when father came walking up the 
street that night in April I knew by his step that some- 
thing was wrong. People walk so differently when they 
are sad or happy or excited. His step was slow and 
heavy as if it were difficult to lift each foot—full of deep 
thoughtfulness as if the very footsteps pained him. I re- 
member that he hesitated with his hand on me for a long 
moment questioning half to himself, “How will she take 
it?’ “How will she take it?” 

In the house Isletta was so gay and happy, strutting 
around the room in the blue dress she had just finished 
to wear away after the wedding. They had sewed busily 
all day, too filled with the wedding to read the morning 
papers or hear the later news. She was hiding, child 
fashion, behind the door, to jump out at him when he 
came in, but she never jumped. Both she and her mother 
sensed trouble as soon as Father spoke. Isletta, with 
face alight, waiting behind the door, felt it first and came 
slowly and gravely out to him, her lovely eyes filled with 
fear—the fear of love that harm had come to Barre. 

“What is it, Dad! Tell me the truth!” she whispered, 
clutching his coat sleeve convulsively. As if words choked 
him, Dad spoke that poignantly significant word, “War!” 

“United States has declared war!” he explained to 
the speechless women, adding slowly, “Both Barre and 
Tom have enlisted!” Mother searched Isletta’s face with 
anxious eyes. Isletta’s hand brushed pitifully at her hair 
as if to clear away the confused race of thoughts that 
filled her brain. 

“Oh!” she whispered incredulously, not yet able to 
grasp the full meaning of it. But after a moment of 
thought, she lifted her head proudly, straightening her 
stooped shoulders, “Of course! If there is war—they 
would enlist!” 

I cannot tell you of the chaos in the days which fol- 
lowed! Everyone who was touched by the war felt that 
—it needs no explanation! But there was no wedding 
for Barre and Isletta! In spite of the tears and the 
pleading—of the great, womanly desire of Isletta to send 
her love away as her own—Barre would not permit it. 
“No, honey !” he said firmly and gently, “I will not marry 
you now! God knows what may lie ahead for the United 
States! If I come back a whole man and you still want 
me, I will, but I could not be guilty of taking such an 
advantage of you as to marry you now and perhaps come 
home to you, to be a burden.” And so the wedding, so 
long planned for, was postponed! The pretty things were 
put away and Isletta began to work for the Red Cross 
and to write long letters every day to send across the sea. 


H°” little we knew that months could be so long, 
when, in the excitement of going, our boys promised 
soon to be back. How few there were who slept at night 
without dreaming agonizingly of shell holes, tortured, 
wounded men and the hell of warfare! With what anxious 
eyes did we search the casualty lists and watch for the 
mail boats! How dear were the letters which came to 
friends who even had a dear one in the same division and 
by that, somehow became our own! Isletta worked all day 
as hard as she could so that she would be so tired she 
would have to sleep at night. But nevertheless, there 
were any, many times when I saw her sitting in the 
night hours at her window, head on her folded arms, 
thinking, thinking of Barre, her heart swollen with the 
agony of those who wait without knowledge for uncertain 
news—whose brain, running wild with torturing imagina- 
tion, denies sleep! 

When news did come it was worse than anything she 
had ever dreamed! It came indirectly to friends in the 
village and in spite of their efforts to keep it back, it 
leaked out and like a prairie fire, spread on the willing | 
tongues of those whose jealousy made them eager fannerg 
of the flame of gossip. 

Barre had been found with stolen money belonging to 
an officer! 

“Barre?” Isletta cried out incredulously, when her 
father told her, “What could he have to do with a thing 
like that?” 

A vibrant stillness came over the room in the long 
moment Isletta waited in anguish and her mother’s hand 
dropped with its needle to her lap. 

“Barre—Barre will not talk!” 
own voice trembling with emotion. 

J ean see yet the slow (Continued on page 60) 


Father explained, his 
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GREAT yell burst over the 
Act?" grandstand. A thou- 

sand waving banners rose 
upward in a mass of blue and 
gold. A thousand throats, at a 
signal from the gyrating yell- 
leader burst into chorus: 


“Colton Men, Colton Men 
C—O—L—T—O—N 
Colton—MEN !” 

The team had just come onto 
the field and begun the warming- 
up process. Nine “Rahs” were 
given for each man in turn. 
Lynn, sitting between Myrna and Grace Venn, trembled 
with pride when Rawley’s name was ealled. It seemed 
to her that there was an increased ardor, a greater 
enthusiasm in the yells given for him. What if he had not 
been here at all, or what if he had been here dishonestly ! 
Lynn breathed a great sigh of thankfulness. And now if 
they could win! If only they could win! 

A fat and jovial person directly behind Lynn talked in- 
cessantly to his bored neighbor. 

“That Rawley Graham, Colton’s star, and only a soph, 
General leader on the campus, too! Handsome chap!” 

“Any kind of a student?” asked the other. 

“Don’t know. Never heard. We should worry !” 

“That’s why I worry! Colton’s got a fine old tradition 
for scholarship. I hate to see athletics run away with her.” 

“Come off with the grouch, Phil! ‘This is Blue-and- 
Gold day, and we got a chance to win.” 

“Graham !’’ mused the thin-faced man after a pause. 
“Son of Arnold Graham, I wonder? He was here in my 
day. Fine chap. We thought he’d be a lawyer or a 
preacher. What became of him?” 

“Banker.—W oodbridge, I think.” 

“No.” The man was horrified. “Whom did he marry?” 

“Fastern girl, I believe.” 

“And he has a football son! Poor Graham!” 

Lynn could not help overhearing. She squirmed un- 
comfortably and hoped Myrna was not listening, She had 
always felt a kind of pity for Mr. Graham, she never 
knew quite why. He had wanted to come to Colton to- 
day, but had been unable to leave his business. He had 
sent Lynn a little note: “Sorry I can’t be there. Don’t 
let Rawley follow in his father’s footsteps.” Lynn had 
no idea what he meant. He had always puzzled her. He 
was considered a wealthy and successful man, yet he gave 
one a feeling of failure and discomfort. 

The band began playing the college song. The crowd 
took it up. The fat man behind sang lustily, keeping 
time with the foot that rested against the small of Lynn’s 


back : “Colton of the Blue and Gold, 
Colton loved in days of old, 
Now and forever! 
for your honor bright we fight, 
Colton, Colton always right 
Shall know defeat, oh, never!” 


“I couldn’t kiss a man who’d—slugged another—to win a game!” 


The whistle blew, 
the musie — stopped. 
Rawley Graham 
placed the ball and 
kicked off to the U. 
The brown pigskin 
whirled through the 
air straight for the 
University goal line. 
The U_ halfback, a 
tall, slimly built fel- 
low, leaped upward, 
caught the ball, and 
swift as a young 
greyhound ran down the field, dodging and hurdling over 
the surprised interference. The U rooters went wild with 
joy ; Colton gasped. Not till that flying figure had reached 
the ten-yard line was Colton able to check what looked 
like an inevitable touchdown for the U. Then Rawley 
Graham’s broad shoulders and powerful arms brought the 
lighter man to the ground. 

“Gosh!” groaned the fat man behind Lynn, “That 
man’s a whizz! Who is he? I thought they said the U 
had lost all their stars. He’s spoilin’ the dope!’ 

It was a tremendous game, never to be forgotten by 
anyone who saw it. The rooters were on their feet with 
excitement or sitting tense and breathless through every 
minute of the playing that was more like fighting. At 
the end of the half, the score stood seven to seven. In 
the third quarter the U made another touchdown, but the 
try for point failed. The score stood thirteen to seven. 

Then the whistle blew for time out. Something had 
happened. The U’s meteoric halfback who had played so 
brilliantly was hurt. The water boy ran onto the field 
with pail and sponges; the coach with bandages; the doc- 
tor with his black case. <A substitute was trotting up 
and down along the side lines, warming up. 

“There goes the game for the U!” said the pessimistic 
man behind Lynn. “That fellow’s doing it all. If he’s 
taken out, they’re done for.” 

“Good!” said the fat man. 


HE University rooters on the opposite side were giv- 

ing nine “rahs’’ for the injured man. The Colton yell 

leader ran across the field and came back with the name. 
“All right, folks, nine rahs for MacKensie!” 


“MacKensie!”’ whispered Lynn, going white, ‘Not 
Peter !” 

“T think so,” said Myrna. “He wrote me that he might 
play.” 


So Peter had written to Myrna! He had not written 
to Lynn. And Peter was hurt—badly hurt. They were 
helping him from the field when he drew back, protest- 
ing. The team gathered round him. He seemed to be 
arguing with the coach and the doctor. There were a 
few moments of suspense and hesitation. Then the whistle 
blew. And Pet:r remained in the game. ‘ 

The red and gray banners across the field waved ex- 
ultantly. And Lynn, too, was glad. Even though it 
meant that Colton might lose, she was glad. 

The brief rest had given the Colton eleven a second 
wind. Near the end of the last quarter they made an- 
other touchdown. The successful try for punt made 
fourteen to thirteen in favor of Colton. 

Then with only four minutes to play, Peter got the 
ball and made one of his spectacular and invincible sprints 
down the field. Within five feet of the goal they stopped 
him. First downs, three minutes to play and only five 
feet to go. 

The grandstand emptied itself onto the side lines. Lynn 
was pushed forward almost onto the field, and near the U 
goal by the fat man behind. All around the erowd was 
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madly yelling, “Hold ’em, Colton! Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” 

And for two downs that grim, weary, desperate line 
held, yielding only a few inches. In the third the Uni- 
versity gained two feet. The signals were called for the 
fourth down, the ball passed to Peter for the final plunge. 

Lynn caught a glimpse of Rawley’s face. It was hope- 
less. The big game was lost! And seareely knowing 
what she did, she cried out miserably, “Peter! No-no-no!” 

Peter MacKenzie heard that ery. For a moment his 
head turned in her direction. Then all the strength 
seemed to go out of him. He fell limply forward, and 
was hurled back again by the Colton line. i 

A gun-shot rang out sharply. The game was over! A 
tortured second of uncertainty, then a tumultuous clamor 
of rejoicing. The ball had» fallen within three inches of 
the goal line. Colton had won! Almost immediately the 
victory bell on the campus began clanging forth the tri- 
umph. 

The U men lifted Peter, took off his helmet, wrung his 
hands, clasped him on the back. Dazedly his eyes opened 
and closed again. “I’m sorry, fellows,’ he said simply, 
“T couldn’t help it.” 

“Of course, you couldn’t! We’re not blaming you.” 

They lifted him to their shoulders. Just then he saw 
Rawley and held out his hand. Rawley hesitated. He 
had not yet forgiven Peter. But he realized that many 
eyes were upon him and took the offered hand. 

Lynn and Myrna had not moved. Neither had the 
bored man and his fat friend. 

“That fellow MacKensie is the best player I’ve ever 
seen—and the best loser. Brains and character count 
even in football.” 

“Sure they do!’ crowed the fat man. 
won!” 

As Grace Venn said goodby she squeezed Lynn’s hand. 
“T’m coming up to see you soon—tomorrow, I think. Do 
come down, both of you.” 

Lynn nodded. She felt a little uncomfortable with 
Grace since Rawley kept constantly reminding her that 
she ought to be an A. O. Had it not been for Myrna’s 
friendship she would many times have felt lonesome and 
out of things. 

Myrna hurried Lynn along through the crowd. Lynn 
had been too excited and worried during the game to 
realize yet whether she was happy or not that Colton 
had won, 

“To you belong the honors, Lynn,” said Myrna, 
won that game, But it is really too bad after all.” 

“\Me?—Oh, you mean helping Rawley to pass the exam.” 

“No, I don’t mean that. But never mind. Let’s hurry. 
I have a date for the play tonight. And not a word of 
encouragement for the poor wretch. The crocodiles must 
eat his heart, after all, I guess.” 

“Who is the ‘wretch’?” laughed Lynn. 

But Myrna did not answer. 


“And Colton 


’ 


“You 


YNN sat proud and happy beside Rawley in the big 

auditorium where the crowd was gathering for the 

play. Rawley, handsome and well groomed, as always, 

slumped a little in his seat. He looked as if he had lost 

several pounds, and there were little shadows under his 
eyes that touched Lynn’s heart. 

The football season was over. Lynn hoped Rawley 
would not break training now and go back to cigarettes 
and eating between meals. He always put on flesh when 
the season was over, and he had flesh enough as it was. 

“Are you going in for basketball, Rawley?” she asked 
hopefully. 

“Nope. Too heavy. I may take up wrestling, though.” 

“T wish you would.” 

“Why?” asked Rawley, surprised. 


“T thought you'd 
rather I took up poetry.” ; ( 
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_ Lynn ignored this last remark. “I think if you just 
drop out of things—the students will be disappointed— 
and they may sort of forget you.” 

Rawley pondered upon that. 

Just then Myrna Mills came down the aisle with Peter 
MaeKensie. Peter was limping slightly and there was 
a large plaster on his head near the temple. They sat 
across the aisle and two seats ahead. As Peter turned 
to help Myrna with her coat, his eyes, searching the 
room, found Lynn. Quickly she looked away, pretending 
not to have seen him, and began to talk animatedly to 
Rawley. 


UT Rawley, too, had seen Peter. “What d’you know! 
There’s that—. I nearly fell dead when our friend 
Peter popped up in that game today. They sprung one on 
us all right. There was no mention of him in the lineup. 
He wouldn’t be allowed to play in a regular conference 
game. Je hasn’t been at the U long enough. But it 
sure put the fight into me. I was so sore at him anyway. 
I swore I’d get him, and I pretty nearly did. I was 
seared for a minute it might be serious. I saw he was 
the whole show, so I laid for him.” 

Lynn Jooked at Rawley with concern. “What do you 
mean? You didn’t do something that wasn’t—wasn’t fair?” 

“All’s fair in love and war, you know,” he grinned. 
“But you don’t need to say anything about it. It’s just 
as well not to have it known.” 

Lynn Jooked down at her program. 
gone out of the day for her. 

She was glad when it was time to go home. She whis- 
pered to Rawley, “Let’s get out quickly. I feel sort of— 
sick.” She did not want to have to see Peter or speak 
to him. — , 

When Rawley suggested that they take the long way 
round—“Cupid’s Trail’—she consented, for fear she 
might meet Peter in the hall. 

“You ought to be starred in a big college play, Lynn. 
Maybe you will be sometime. Which reminds me, I had 
a little talk with Grace Venn last night.” 

“Rawley! Not about me?” 

“Well, indirectly. I talked mostly about Zaida Har- 
mon. I had a hunch she was the one that was keeping 
you out of the A. Os. And I was right. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if they didn’t bring her to time now.” 

Lynn’s misery was rather augmented than relieved by 
this information. ‘“‘Why are you so anxious, Rawley? It 
will look as if I were begging to get in, and I’m not. I 
don’t care.” 

“The fellows think it’s funny I go with a non-frat girl. 
There’s sort of a—a—” 

“A caste?—What did you tell them—that I was the 
Girl Back Home?” There was a little bitterness in 
Lynn’s voice. 

“Well, I don’t want people thinking you’re queer or 
something.” 

“Lots of fine girls don’t belong. 

“She’s queer, all right.” 

“She isn’t! She’s one of the most brilliant and_best- 
looking girls in school. And anyhow the A. Og have 
asked her, and so have the K. Gs. She said she didn’t 
join because in the first place she had to count her 
pennies, and in the second she liked to choose her friends 
and not have them crammed down her throat. I’m _ not 
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Myrna doesn’t.” 


sure I should want to pledge myself to be a lifelong sister 
to Zaida Harmon.” 

“Well, all right, don’t,” said Rawley hotly. “But if 
you turn them down after all the talking I’ve done—” 

“T may not have a chance.” 

There was a silence until they came in sight of the 
dormitory. Then Rawley put his arm around Lynn. 
“See here, Lynn, I didn’t mean to get huffy. If it hadn’t 
been for you Colton wouldn’t have won today. And I’m 
glad you made me pass that exam. I’ve sworn off on 
cribbing. There! Now you might give me a kiss.” 

- Lynn wineed. “I couldn’t kiss a man who’d—slugged 
another—to win a game.” 

“Ts that it?’ gasped Rawley. “For goodness’ sake, 
Lynn. That goes on in every game. If they’d caught me, 
they’d have taken me out, and penalized. us maybe, but 
it wouldn’t have been very serious. Don’t be foolish.” 

“Tf Peter had not been hurt, he wouldn’t have fainted 
—or whatever he did at the end there. And the U would 
have won—you know it.” 

Rawley stood looking Lynn over with a kind of 
amazed disgust. But he seemed to find no words to ex- 
press what he felt. “Well, good-night,” he exclaimed, 
and whirling about, he walked away. 

Lynn ran upstairs, fearful that someone might see her 
face. In her room, waiting for her, stood Myrna, a pair 
ef scissors in one hand, a comb in the other. 

“Peter and I have decided to bob your hair,” greeted 
Myrna. 


i te dropped down on the cot and stared at the other 
girl who seemed bereft of her wits. 

“We talked it over this evening, and both agreed that 
a straight bob with a bang was just your style. I knew 
there was something not quite right about your looks, 
but I hadn’t figured out what. Peter remembers how you 
looked when he first saw you swinging on the gate with 
the Black Minoreas—whatever they are. He wants you 
to look like that—and be like that again.” 

Lynn wilted among the pillows. And tears, so long 
held back, forced themselves from her tightly closed eyes 
and burned her cheeks. 

“Was—was Peter—much hurt. Myrna?” 

Myrna put down the comb and scissors and came closer 
to Lynn, looking at her anxiously. “Why, no. A bad 
bruise on the head and a torn ligament in one ankle— 
painful, but not serious.” 

“Painful enough to make him faint? At the end there.” 

“He didn’t faint—exactly. And it wasn’t the pain— 
it was you, Lynn. When he was about to make that last 
touchdown, you cried out, you remember. He turned and 
saw you, realized how much you wanted Colton. to win, 
and—couldn’t go on with it. He couldn’t help himself, 
of course, but it was mental pain rather than physical.” 

Lynn was laughing and crying hysterically, “Then it 
was really I who made the foul play?” 

“Foul play? Perhaps unconsciously. I wouldn’t worry 
about it.” 

“Did you say you wanted to cut my hair? Go ahead. 
I dont care what happens to me, now,’ Lynn smiled, 
drying her eyes. “It won’t be much of a sacrifice, any- 
way. And I remember how my mother hated to have it 
grow out.” 

And while Myrna snipped busily, Lynn happily com- 
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<< Peter saw Rawley and held out his hand. 
Rawley hesitated, but he realized many eyes 
were upon him and took the offered hand. 


posed in her mind a letter to Rawley from the Girl Back 
Home—a letter exonerating him, blaming herself, and 
begging for forgiveness. 

“There,” said Myrna with satisfaction, dropping down 
on the floor beside the cot and looking up through half- 
closed eyes at the small, white child’s face with its black- 
lashed gray eyes, shadowed by the black bang. 

“Now you look as you should look. Short hair doesn’t 
belong to everyone, but it dees to you. Always wear it 
like this, Lynn. And never grow up, little Peter-Pan. 
Be the Shepherd-Boy always, playing to the King; Viola, 
the page with her Duke. And be sure, if you must marry, 
to marry the Duke. It would be calamity for you to 
marry anyone who wasn’t older and wiser and stronger 
in every way than you are. ‘Let still the woman take an 
elder than herself; so wears she to him, so sways she 
level in her husband's heart.’’ So endeth another preach- 
ment. But really, Lynn, to see you ‘mothering’ a man 
would be funny—especially now.” 

“Especially now,” echoed Lynn, jumping from the cot 
and running to the mirror. “I look positively ten years 
old.” To herself she added, “Rawley won’t like it.” 

“Exactly,” nodded Myrna, still on the floor, hands 
clasped about her knees. ‘Peter was right. It belongs. 
And I hope the accompanying psychological effect will 
be—what it should be.” 

“Booh !” laughed Lynn. “When you get to talking like a 
professor. Well, I like it anyway. I always hated to do 
up my hair. Thanks.” She bent over and kissed Myrna. 

“My master, not myself, lacks recompense.’ ” 

“Quit quoting at me, Myrna, and please go to bed. 
I’m sleepy.” She began to undress. Myrna arose lazily to 
leave the room. 

“Do you think,’ Lynn-stopped her in the doorway, 
“Do you think that Peter is—happy?” 

Myrna leaned against the half opened door, her seer- 
like eyes fixed upon the opposite wall, her voice like the 
deeper notes of her own violin; “Peter is a victim of the 
Great Wish—like myself. Wanting what we can not 
have, we can never be happy. It may make a good mu- 
sician out of me—but I’m not so sure about Peter. Some 
people need happiness to make them great.” 

Lynn stared at the door that had closed behind Myrna. 
Myrna was often dramatic, but at the same time effective, 
for she had a way of always speaking the truth, however 
fantastically expressed. What did she mean now? Had 
Peter, engaged to Molly Allison, fallen hopelessly in love 
with Myrna Mills and she with him? For to Lynn’s 
childish and romantic heart, the Great Wish must needs 
eoncern itself with love. 


HE went to sleep finally, only to dream that she was 

standing on the stage of a great auditorium, not act- 
ing a part in a play, but-making a speech to a mass of 
young, upturned, girlish faces, warning them not to fall 
in love till they were twenty-three years and six months 
old, and not to marry a man who was not a king or a 
duke and over forty. 

Then into the dream came the sound of a voice calling 
her name, a low, distressed, insistent voice that seemed 
to be Rawley’s voice, “Lynn! Lynn! Lynn!” 

So real was the calling of her name that Lynn was 
startled awake. And through the dark she heard it 
again. The hoarse, cautious whisper seemed to come from 
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The window, partly open, 


the other side of the room. 
was being pushed farther up. 

Lynn lay rigid with fear. Then forcing herself to turn 
her head, she saw a crouching figure silhouetted against 
the window shade by the bright moonlight. Someone was 
on the fire escape trying to get into her room. 

“Call her again,” came in a soft whisper—a girl’s 
voice, undoubtedly. 

Lynn jumped up, put on her bath robe and ran to the 
window. ‘Who is it?” 

“Rawley and Peggy. Let her in, and for heaven’s sake 
be quiet. The window seems caught.” 

Recognizing Rawley’s voice, Lynn released the catch 
and pushed the window up far enough to admit Peggy 
Ray. 

Peggy, hysterical and frightened, sank onto the trunk 
beneath the window, clinging to Lynn and sobbing, “O, 
Lynn, help me—help me!” 

“What's happened?” 
alarmed. 

“Be still,” cautioned Rawley. 
we're done for.” 


questioned Lynn, genuinely 


“Tf anybody sees us 


BE STEPPED inside, pulled down the window and the 

shade. “Don’t turn on the light !—and listen. Last 
night when I left you I found that Peggy had missed the 
U special. I got one of the fellows’ car to take her 
home. We stopped for something to eat along the way, 
and then I thought I'd save time by taking the short cut 
on the other side of the river instead of coming back to 
this. 'There’s where I pulled a boner. The road was 
closed and I got stuck. By the time I’d dug myself out, 
something went wrong with the engine. I worked for 
three hours. Nobody came that way, and nobody lived 
within sight. Finally I found the trouble. It was so 
late then Peggy was afraid to go on to the U. So I 
brought her here. I know it sounds like a fish story. 


Nobody ever believes a broken-down auto yarn, But it’s 
the straight truth.” 
“And I didn’t even have late permission. I signed up 


Miss Murdock’s a regular 
And dad will be 
“FHe’s likely to do 


to come back on the special. 
old Tartar. I'll get bumped for this. 
simply fu-fu-furious,”’ wailed Peggy. 
anything when he gets mad.” 

“Don’t cry, Peg,’’ said Rawley gently. “Lynn will fix 
it up someway. She can say you stayed all night with 
her. It was all my fault.” 

“Tt wasn’t,” said Peggy. 
that special. 
H. W. I.” 

“Is that where you were?” exclaimed Lynn in dismay. 

“It’s the only place to get anything to eat between here 
and the U, and I was hungry,” answered Peggy. “Of 
course those fellows had to be the kind that would love 
to start some gossip. I’ve turned them both down for 
dates and they don’t like me.” 

“Guess I’d better be hitting the fire escape,” said Raw- 
ley. “Looks like you’d have to do a little lying for once, 
Lynn. If this story gets out, it’ll be good-night for both 
of us. You'll see that it doesn’t get out?’ His voice was 
actually pleading. Lynn had never known Rawley to 
seem so disturbed and secrious. He raised the shade, gave 
Peggy’s shoulder a consoling pat. ‘Don’t you worry, Peg. 
Lynn will fix it up some way.” And pushing up the win- 
dow as noiselessly as possible, he climbed out onto the 
fire escape. 


“T had no business to miss 
If only those fellows hadn’t seen us at the 
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Lynn lowered the window and tle shade again, turned 
on the light, and looked at her watch. It was after four 
o’clock. ‘“You’d better get into bed, Peggy, and get a 
little rest.” 

Peggy sat on the floor, her curly head buried in her 
arms on the trunk and wept aloud. “Oh, what will I do?” 

‘Don’t, Peggy! Someone will hear you.’ Lynn sat 
down on the trunk beside her. “We can’t do anything 
till morning. Then we’ll—we’ll call your dean—what’s 
her name? Miss Murdock. Won’t she believe you if you 
tell her the truth? Tell her you missed the special and 
a friend from home was driving you over. The car broke 
down and you came back and stayed all night with me.” 

“Yes,” scoffed Peggy. “The special left at six. She'll 
wonder where I was between then and midnight, when 
those boys saw us at the Half-way Inn.” 

“You shouldn’t have gone there.” 

“No, and I shouldn’t have missed the special. I did 
it on purpose. I wanted to see Rawley,’” she said des- 
perately. “I couldn’t find him till after the play. That’s 
the kind of a fool a girl makes of herself when she’s in 
love.” 

Lynn stared at the pretty, tear-stained face under the 
tumbled bright hair. ‘Peggy!’ 

“Well, I’ve been in love with Rawley since I was about 
three—more or less. And it’s getting to be a good deal 
more lately. But you don’t need to tell him. It wouldn’t 
help matters any if that were known now, either, I don’t 
see how we're going to get out of this, Even if we could 
fix up a story that Murdock would: swallow—there are 
those boys.” 

Suddenly Lynn exclaimed, “Peter!” 

Peggy caught hopefully at her arm. “Of course, Pe- 
ter. They’re all crazy about him since the game yester- 
day. And Miss Murdock has raved about him all fall. 
He did some kind of work for her when he first came. 
She says he’s a ‘gentleman.’ And he might be able to 
get hold of those boys. You eall him, Lynn.” 

Lynn bit her lips. She did not want to call Peter who 
had not attempted to see her or even write to her for 
almost two months. He probably hated her now for 
whatever she did yesterday to make him lose the ‘game. 
Lynn was not yet able to understand that, and she did 
not believe Myrna’s explanation. But Peter offered the 
only possibility of help for Peggy. 

“All right,” she agreed. 

But she felt miserably like a hypocrite as she lay close 
to Peggy in the narrow cot. Peggy lad taken off her 
dress, washed her face, and climbed into bed. She was 
greatly cheered by Lynn’s plan, felt that everything was 
solved. For Peggy was an April child, and now her 
storm was over. She could sustain no mood for long at 
a time. Knowing the fickleness of her mind, Lynn was 
amazed to find her heart not of the same will-o’-the-wisp 
variety. 


EGGY’S restless little mind and body finally grew still. 

Lynn let her sleep until after nine o’clock and then 
sent her to the telephone at the end of the hall to make 
her peace with the University dean of women. 

Peggy came back with flaming cheeks and trembling 
chin. “Scratchy old eat! I don’t think she believed a 
word I said. She wanted to know why I didn’t call her 
last night. I told her I tried, but ecouldn’t get her, Then 
she wanted to know who this Lynn Forest was. I said 
she was a friend of Peter MacKensie’s—to ask him. So 
hurry, Lynn, and get Peter before Murdock hears some 
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other report.” Peggy collapsed onto the cot. “Oh, if 
they kick me out of the U, they won’t take me in here, 
and what will become of me?” 

“Peggy, don’t ery. There’s coffee and toast on the elec- 
trie grill. You'd better eat your breakfast and don’t 
worry yet.” 

After an irritating delay, Peter was located. His deep 
“hello” made Lynn’s heart beat excitedly. For the first 
time in her life she was afraid of Peter. 

“Peter, this is Lynn—Lynn Forest.” 

There was no answer. Lynn repeated her name, 

“Yes. What is it?’ came in clear, cold tones across 
the wire. Lynn’s heart sank. Peter had not forgiven 
her for yesterday—was it only yesterday? He did not 
need to be so formal—so business-like. But she must go 
on with it. 

“It’s about Peggy.’ Briefly and as truthfully as pos- 
sible, Lynn told the story, giving him the names of the 
two boys as Peggy had told her. “Will you tell Miss 
Murdock it’s—it’s all right, and stop those boys from 
talking?” 

ee: treyce 

There was silence. Breathlessly and miserably Lynn 
tried to think of something to say. She had never had 
difficulty talking to Peter before. She should mention 
the game, but could not. ‘“Oh—oh, Peter, I’ve had my 
hair bobbed. Myrna cut it last night.” 

“Oh?” came faintly from Peter. Nothing more. 

In desperation Lynn said “Good-by,” and hung up the 
receiver. 

Peggy was sitting at the study table, eating toast. 
There were still tears on the round cheeks; the little red 
mouth was mournful. If she had not been so pretty and 
so helpless Lynn would liked to have shaken her, 

“What'd he say?” 

“He wasn’t over-cordial, but he said he’d try.” 

“He will then,” said Peggy confidently. 

There was a knock at the door. Lynn knew that gen- 
tle tap, and fearful of what might happen next, opened 
the door to admit Mrs. Clark, the matron of the hall. 

She was a kindly, gray-haired woman whom the girls 
all loved. Pleasantly she smiled at Peggy and at Lynn. 
“Sunday-morning breakfast! ‘This is the nicest way to 
have it—in one’s room.” 

“Mrs. Clark, this is Peggy Ray from the University. 
She—she missed the special after the game. She stayed 
with me last night.” 

“So I just heard. Miss Murdock called me up about 
it. The hall girl didn’t remember having let her in, but 
Myrna Mills said it was quite all right. Ill phone Miss 
Murdock not to worry. Are you staying to dinner with 
us, Miss Ray?’ 

“T think I must go back on the eleven o’clock train, 
thank you,” Peggy smiled sweetly. 


HEN Mrs. Clark had gone, Peggy danced eestatically 
about the room. “Hverything’s fine, isn’t it? Who is 
this Myrna Mills?” 

“The girl in the next room there.” 

“T suppose she heard us talking; so knew you had 
someone with you.” 

“T suppose.” But Lynn was thinking hard. She knew 
that Myrna knew that there was no one with her at mid- 
night last night. How much else did Myrna know? 
There was no way to find out, for Myrna was having 
dinner with the Westleys and would not be back till late. 

“After Peggy had gone, Lynn slept for three hours, miss- 
ing dinner. Then she straightened her room, washed and 
dressed, and sat down to write to her father and Molly 
Allison. But her mind strayed away from her letters— 
puzzling over Peter, worrying about Peggy, wondering 
about Myrna, coming back to Peter again. Why had he 
acted so strangely ever since that day when she had said 
that she would hate him if he reported Rawley? He hadn’t 
reported Rawley, and she didn’t hate him. Yes, she did 
now! He made her furious. That matter-of-fact “Yes, 
what is it?”—the first words spoken to her in two months. 
What was the matter with him? Was college changing 
Peter? 

There was a tap at the door. Another visitor. It was 
Grace Venn. Lynn remembered she had said she might 
eall today. Grace, tall and exquisitely dressed, with the 
poise and dignity of a woman much older than her 
twenty years, seemed unusually perturbed, nervously 
clasping and unclasping her gloves, sitting uneasily on 
the edge of Lynn’s best chair. 

“T like your hair,” she said with her quiet enthusiasm. 
“Tt’s very becoming. When did you have it done?” 

“Myrna did it last night after the play.” 

“Oh! Myrna rooms with you, doesn’t she?” 

“Well, she has the next room, We're together a good 
deal.” 


Lynn felt that something was wrong, that Grace was — 


making conversation for politeness’ sake. Grace always 
impressed her as having been brought up in a drawing- 
room, while she, herself, had been reared mostly in a 
kitchen, or tumbling about the yard of a farm house. 
She wondered if Grace felt this difference, too. Yet Grace 
was never superior, always genuine and friendly. 
“Lynn,” said Grace, after a little silence. ‘I’m going 
to be quite frank with you. I had intended to come today 


to ask you to be an A. O. We have all liked you and 


wanted you since that day last spring when you visited 
us. But every time we’ve voted there has been one vote 
against you. We didn’t know for a long time who it was. 
Just this last Friday (Continued on page 66) 
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The GOSPEL 
of the GA RDEN 


The Appealing Spirit of April 
Fourth of a Series of Garden Talks by 
OLIVE HYDE FOSTER 


The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 


HILE we in America have not 

quite the advanced season that 

inspired the famous English 
poet, yet wherever we live we begin to 
feel the real call of spring. 

The crocus, blue scilla, snowdrop 
and rock eress (Arabis albida), all 
have come to bloom, together with the 
dwarf iris. This makes us feel that 
the garden really is started. 

-g,Now is the time to clean up thoroughly, especially 
‘around the earliest flowers, taking great care not to dis- 
turb the slower growing kinds yet hidden in the ground. 
All those well started can be cultivated by eareful dig- 
ging, but where there is any shadow of doubt, it is well 
-to wait rather than risk breaking some favorite not yet 
waked up. 

While some of the less hardy roses, including those 
known as the Everblooming, can be pruned about the 
middle of the month, as recommended by some authorities, 
the tenderest can well be left until at least ten days 
later. It depends on the season and local conditions. 

A garden expert at the head of a big nursery recently 
said to me, “Roses should be banked with earth in the 
fall, just as high as possible. ‘Then leave them covered 
in the spring until sure the season is open. Then un- 


cover, and after sap begins to flow, cut back to three © 


buds. Two things count for producing roses; well-rotted 
cow manure first, and preferably in liquid form secured 
by soaking in water, and bone meal. There are no poor 
roses. But with such treatment you get the rose par ex- 
cellence.” So there you have one authority’s directions. 

In starting that prepared rose bed described last month, 
planting should be withheld until the frost is out of the 
ground and the thermometer up to 45 degrees, The new 
dormant plants can be set out first, when the earth 
erumbles in the fingers, and on up to the middle of April. 
Remember, we are talking about the region of New York. 

Potted roses, however, should be held back until all 
danger of frost is past. As they generally are shipped 
surrounded by earth to protect the roots, they can be 
planted. with care at any time, even during the summer; 
which brings up the all-important point of the proper 
way to plant roses. 


§ Bes: roots should be kept covered with wet packing or 
canvas, to protect from wind and sun while awaiting 
their final quarters. If they arrived dry, through delay 
in shipping, soak the roots in water while still wrapped 
enough to hold the earth, half a day until they freshen. 

__ Holes of the right size to take the roots should be dug 
deep enough that the ball of earth around each potted 
plant rests 214 inches below the level of the ground. 

The dormant roses should be set in holes just large 
enough to take the roots in a natural way, not spread 
out, but slanting down, and deep enough that the point 
where the branches begin to separate is well covered. 
Otherwise, if not deep enough, the grafted roses will send 
up suckers, known by having seven leaves instead of five, 
like the rest of the plant, and checking blooming. 

After placing a plant, the well-pulverized soil should 
be carefully sifted in and the plant gently lifted up and 
down to fill all air spaces, then more soil up to within 
one-third of the opening and next the hole filled up with 
water. After it has all been absorbed, add more soil, 
more water, and when this is all gone, fill up with soil 
to the level of the ground, gently tamp down and shade 
from the sun for a few days. Allow the earth to settle 
slightly, to hold water. 

New growers will do well to remember that roses do 
not thrive in a damp location, should never be placed 
where their roots can touch fresh manure, and need a 
sunny situation with such protection from strong north 
and west winds as would be afforded by a building or a 
hedge, They do best where they can get the sun all day 
and really need it half that time. 

«Teas (T.) and hybrid teas (H.'T.) blooming from June 
to frost, should be set 11%4 feet apart, while the larger 
hybrid perpetuals (H. P.), blooming usually only in June 
and again lightly in October, should be given a space 
of two feet, The small polyantha roses (Pol.) which 


—Browning. 


make fine edging effects, 
ean be set only a foot 
apart, along the border. 
While common sense 
and a love of the flow- 
ers will go a long way 
with very little knowl- 
edge in guiding the new 
rosarian, it is highly ad- 
visable to procure the 
special directions issued 
by the big growers. 
The kinds of roses 
that thrive well in our 
moderate climate are 
too numerous to men- 
tion. A few, however, 
are universal favorites, 
and with reasonable 
care can be relied upon 
to flower generously 
most of the summer. 
Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria (H. T.) and Frau 
Karl Drusechki (H. P.) 
are both exceptionally 
fine white. In _ pink, 
Killarney (H. T.) is 
equally popular. In rich 
dark red, Gruss an Tep- 
litz (H. T.) wins be- 
cause of both lovely 
color and _ blooming 
steadily from early in 


June to frost. 
And Mrs. Aaron 
Ward (H. T.) 
is of the highly 
prized Indian 
yellow. 

Among the 
best climbers for 
pergolas and 
arches come the 
American Pil- 
lar, a deep pink, 
and the Dr. Van 
Fleet, a lovely 
flesh color. 
Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber isa 
glorious suc- 
cessor to the old 
red rambler, 
now discarded on account of its many objectionable fea- 
tures. The Silver Moon is white, with fine foliage. 

For borders and bedding, the polyanthas (Pol.) or baby 
ramblers—so called because they have the rambler leaf— 
are dwarf everbloomers steadily growing in popularity. 
Baby Tausendschon is a pink changing to rosy red; Edith 
Cavell, a new brilliant red; and the old Cecile Brunner, 
a tiny rose known as “the fairy,” is both floriferous and 
fragrant, a rosy pink. 


ITH the roses in their permanent home, the summer 
bulbs can next be assigned to their quarters, for 
although gladiolus, tube rose, canna and dahlia may not 
yet be put into the ground, they must be planned for be- 
fore proceeding with the planting of the flower beds. 
For the annuals, so desirable in masses, take up con- 
siderable room, and this month sees the first outdoor sow- 
ing of asters, snap dragons, annual lupines, annual lark- 
spur, annual phlox, annual scabiosa, nasturtiums, mari- 
golds and bachelor buttons, without which a garden is 
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A peaceful garden nook over which the queen of flowers presides 


hardly complete. These generally can be fitted in around 
the perennials, 

Those slower growing perennials like delphinium, col- 
umbine, hardy chrysanthemums, campanula, hardy phlox, 
Oriental poppy, platycodon, and sweet william, often are 
first set in a seed nursery off at one side where they can 
be watched and protected the first season unti] strong 
enough to hold their own with their sturdier relatives, 
in the garden proper. 


OWEVER, gaillardia, coreopsis, imperial sweet sul- 

tan, forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris), Iceland 
poppy, hardy cornflower (Stoksia) and Madagascar peri- 
winkle can all be counted on to bloom well the first sea- 
son from seed sown early. 

Part of the seed, it is well to remember, can always 
profitably be held over for a second sowing. That means 
both flower insurance and prolonged scason of bloom. 

The first spring fertilizing can be done about this time, 
and for most things nothing is better than bone meal. 
{It can be raked lightly into the soil or sprinkled in a 
trench about rose bushes and shrubs, then watered for the 
purpose of carrying to the roots. Pulverized sheep manure 
is also valuable; but no animal fertilizer for delphinium, 
which does best on compost. 

Spraying should be started early in April, if not begun 
before, the ounce of prevention in the ease of the garden 
often equaling the total ultimate effect. The pests to be 
fought—aphis of various color, scale, rosebug, ete.—fall 
into two classes known as the leaf eaters and the sap 
suckers. The leaf eaters can be reached only through 
their stomachs, so have to be poisoned by spraying the 
foliage, while the sap suckers, like the aphis, which draws 
on the pure juice of the plant, must be suffocated. Con- 
sequently the aphides, or green flies, as they are often 
called, which particularly attack roses in May and June, 
can be controlled by spraying with a strong solution of 
whale oil soap, Persian insect powder, tobacco dust, or 
black leaf 40 (a sulphate of tobacco). 
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Woman’s World 


An Old House With An Old History 


The Manning Manse of Billerica, Massachusetts, Built in 1696—Simple, Dignified, Purposeful—It Has Overcome 
Difficulties and Smiled at Hardships, Dangers and Privations 


HE homestead of 

j the Manning 

family in America, 
Manning Manse in Bil- 
lerica, Mass., is, after 
229 years of useful life, 
in a fine state of preser- 
vation. 

With the great fire- 
places and _ swinging 
cranes, the old ovens, 
the low studded rooms 
hewn from hardwood 
logs, the wooden latches 
of the doors lifted by latchstrings, it is one of 
the few old landmarks that have lived to tell 
of the earlier days—days redolent of valorous 
pioneering, stern religious and civie convictions 
—the beginning of American architecture and 
the establishment and maintenance of the high- 
est type of family life in America. 


GuEst CHAMBER 


When Samuel Manning pushed his way out from the populous 
settlement of Cambridge and built this homestead in the midst of 
the forest in 1696, when William and Mary were reigning in Eng- 
land, and Massachusetts, Maine and Plymouth had just been united 
in one government under the name of the Province Bay Colony of 
New England. 

Sir William Phipps, a native of Maine, was its governor. Roger 
Williams and John Wheelright had been forced from the eolony 
because of their nonconformity to prevailing religious beliefs and 
Elliott was laboring to christianize the Indian tribes. The witeh- 
craft delusion was beginning its deadly course and the war of the 
Revolution was still nearly a hundred years in the future. 

The Manning Manse is owned by the Manning Association of 
America, which was incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1901, having for its object the preservation of the ancestral 
home and the gathering there of relics and heirlooms which pertain 
to the Manning family in America. The house is a fine example 
of the plain and substantial Colonial architecture of the seventeenth 
century, It has been preserved intact by eight generations of Man- 
nings, who have occupied it since 1696. 

The Manse is filled with a large collection of antiques, needle- 
work, family paintings, spinning wheels and looms, documents, 
deeds, books, clothing, samplers, lanterns, guns, pewter dishes and 
tools of every description of the Manning family, and is in fact a 
museum of Colonial history, ‘ 


STYLE Book or “A. 
STRAW ‘ 
SONNETS 


During the wars with 
the Indians the Man- 
ning Manse was offi- 
cially designated by the 
authorities of the pro- 
vince as a garrison 
house at which an al- 
lotted number of fami- 
lies was allowed to 
semble for mutual pro- 
tection in times of dan- 
ger, and it was from 
the Manse on April 19, 
1775, that William 
Manning, the great-grandson of Samuel, and his 
sons joined the patriots in the Concord fight and 
followed the British into Boston. As he wrote 
a few years after—‘killing as many as he could 
and inciting others to do likewise” in this great 
and just cause for human freedom, 


Livine Room 


The Colonial mothers, wives and daughters were helpmeets of 
their men in those days in every way that the name implies. Their 
children were many and they were trained to meet and defeat 
obstacles at an early age in the arduous tasks of homemaking in 
a pioneer settlement. 

From the moment a Colonial baby opened its eyes, it had one 
continuous struggle for life. Its cradle was invariably hooded to 
protect it from drafts and the child. was dosed constantly with the 
elixirs of that day, as the report said, “to prevent worms, rickets 
and fits.’” 

The children had but few diversions, for helping mother and 
father was the word of the hour, but all the evidence Which has 
come down through the centuries indicates a happy home life. 

The boys were urged to run alone outdoors, without hats, in 
order to harden them—almanacs preached to the parents to wet 
their children’s feet in cold weather to make their feet tough, but 
cold drinks were taboo. 

At the age of seven or eight the little girls were taught how 
to cook, sew, crochet, embroider, spin and weave. An example of 
Jerusha Manning’s sampler, made at the age of nine years, is 
shown in the inset. 

An interesting style book, with wallpaper cover, showing the 
bonnet styles of rye straw, designed and woven by Lucinda Man- 
ning in the Manning Manse, is shown at the bottom of the page. 

The models varied in shape and decoration every year, a fact 
which demonstrates that feminine love for new styles is age old. 
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Some Facts A bout Farly American Furniture 


A Discussion of the Qualities that Made It the Finest Ever Produced 
By WALLACE NUTTING 


Wel NUTTING, the writer of 
this feature on Colonial furniture, is 
doubtless the best known and most gifted 
authority in America on Colonial crafts- 
manship. 

He is the originator of the Wallace-Nut- 
ting colored photographs of Colonial and 
Nature subjects which have won a de- 
served recognition for their artistic treat- 
ment and fidelity to Colonial ideals all 
over the world, and the author of numer- 
ous books. 

Mr. Nutting is the president of the Old 
America Company, located in Framing- 
ham, Mass., which produces pictures, 
books, hooked rugs and reproductions of 
fine old Colonial furniture of the 17th and 
18th centuries. 


Governor Carver chair with 
rush bottom, Date 1650-1670 


Americans, and to enjoy and build up our institutions, 

often have noble ideals, even more fully developed 
than the ideals held by native Americans. In the Old 
World, harassed by the heritage of bad customs, and lacking 
fine opportunities for bettering themselves, many families 
hear the call of America as the land of opportunity, where 
nothing should stand in the way of a fuller life. Civiliza- 
tion, properly considered, is not merely an increase of 
mechanism, but an enrichment in human surroundings. He 
would be a poor American who should not wish the best 
for his family and for their seed after them. This best is 
not to be secured by money alone. We have many native 
Americans, who, haying amassed money, seem not to know 
what to do with it, and who become butts of ridicule for 
the manner in which they expend their wealth. He who 
has the true American spirit, whether he is born on our 
soil or has come to us from afar, will desire to take ad- 
vantage of all the best that is in the past as well as of the 
inventions of the present. 

Particularly in the matters of the home and the home’s 
surroundings is civilization to be tested. The nation with 
uhe best homes is the foremost nation. If the home is good, 
the young people will be proud of it and will remain in it. 
The bareness of many Huropean dwellings is distressing to 
an American who has been accustomed to warmth and com- 
fort and some efforts at ornament, even though these efforts 
are misdirected. 

The worst feature of American dwellings is their inflam- 
mability. The great abundance of fine lumber which our 
fathers found here induced the habit of building from wood. 
Now, however, with lumber becoming scarce and dear, while 
our stores of stone and clay are inexhaustible, there is no 
longer any economic reason for building of flimsy materials. 
Furthermore, this is the age of cement. Dvery American 
should consider first that it adds to the dignity of life, 
and builds up, so far, a permanent civilization, to con- 
struct houses of such a material that his children and 
his children’s children may hark back to them with affection 
and feel that those old homes represent the family, and are 
a bond of unity, past and present. It is too far from our 
purpose now to discuss the importance of setting dwellings 
well back from the street and with ample. surroundings. 
These advantages are obvious enough. 


Pitter from foreign lands who come to join us as 


Importance of Suitable Furnishings 


Presuming that the American has a dwelling in quiet 
good taste, durable rather than ornate, and approved in its 
form by the experience of ages, the important question is, 
what he shall place in the dwelling? It is to counteract 
the danger of bad advice that this article is written. Cheap 
furniture floods the American market, and far more atten- 
tion is given to the finish than to the form or the substance. 
For instance, I see before me as I write a table of oak, on 
which is stamped by machinery a design intended to make 
the buyer suppose that the table is quartered oak, The old 
scheme of imitating the grain of wood with paint was bad 
enough, and this is still worse. It is a falsity and is in- 


Above: pine 
chest. Date 1700 


Mahogany and 
gold mirror. 
Date 1735 


Above: oak 
cradle. Date 


tended to deceive. It isn’t an honest thing for children to 
see. When we add that this piece and all that we have 
seen so treated are very flimsy, and already falling to 
pieces, that is only what may be expected. 

It is not to be wondered at that the average home is so 
wretchedly furnished, with formless, tasteless, and worst of 
all, dishonest furniture, because this sort is what is ordi- 
narily supplied by the shops. We do not say that there is 
an intent to deceive or to sell an article for more than it 
is worth, but we do say that is often the result. How shall 
America escape from this very annoying and demoralizing 
condition? For escape we must, by whatever heroic meas- 
ures. Otherwise we are to have a tawdry civilization. And 
this tawdriness will not be limited to our dwellings, but will 
be found in all our public buildings. A chureh with which 
we are familiar has recently redecorated its pulpit in very 
execrable style, which must be painful to the sensibilities of 
any educated person. A great public library whose walls are 
famous for their decorations has im the furnishing of its 


public rooms, including the reading room, mongrel, poorly’ 


constructed, and uncomfortable chairs which masquerade 
under the name of Windsors but are in no respect, either 
in material, shape or construction, like any Windsor that 
ever existed, in the old time. We would not mention these 
instances were it not that they are the rule rather than the 
exception. In fact, we can think of no public building that 
is harmoniously and properly furnished. It is obvious to 
anybody with common sense that simple and ornate furni- 
ture ought not to be mixed in the same room, because each 
spoils the other. It is also obvious that widely divergent 
styles ought not to be mixed, especially in one piece of fur- 
niture. The result is as ridiculous as it would be to furnish 
a calf with the feet of a dog and the tail of a horse and 
the head of a sheep, as is sometimes done in: those pictures 
where we are asked to point out what is wrong. The average 
buyer does not think there are hidden jokes in his furniture, 
but there. are. It is to the credit of human nature that we 
take it for granted good furniture will be offered us. There 
are some things, however, which machines cannot do, or 
cannot do economically. As a consequence, furniture is 
wrong in form or wrong in construction, or wrong in finish. 
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Cultivation of Taste Essential 

The only remedy for these evils 18s a 
knowledge on the part of the public of 
what constitutes good and tasteful in- 
teriors. It is often the case that if a per- 
son can find nothing else that is profitable, 
he or she becomes an interior decorator, 
more properly, desecrator! The schools 
are generally dominated by the study of 
forms of the decadent French period. In 
fact we know of no school today where 
the best styles in furniture are made, 
owned, drawn, or pointed out. A false 
notion of taste is liable to lead the begin- 
ner to think that ornateness or flamboy- 
ance is desirable. It requires a long course 
of thinking and a sturdy common sense 
to arrive at the conclusion of the best 


Finest type wing chair. No 
straight lines. Date about 1736 


minds in all ages, that simplicity and elegance go together. 

A misapprehension exists in relation to antique furniture. 
There are often collectors who want old things simply be- 
cause they are old. There is no sense in such a desire. 
Many things that are dead had better remain dead. We 
sincerely hope that some lost arts will never be recovered! 
In a new country, however, a vain conceit has often pos- 
sessed men’s minds that because they were free, they were 
also geniuses. A wise man never forgets the past. A 
man who wishes to be wise will not fail to study the past, 
and to save whatever is good. The experience of past ages 
has established certain forms as strong and beautiful, If we 
have never given the matter much attention, perhaps it has 
not occurred to us that the number of forms is limited. in 
the course of ages there have been many good men, who 
have spent their whole lives in experimenting with and es- 
timating forms of furniture and architecture. Highly cul- 
tivated races like the Greeks studied beauty for a thousand 
years. The Romans, a very practical people, studied grace 
as allied to strength, for some hundreds of years. The best 
thoughts are embodied in the various constructions of men 
from the dawn of history, to our own generation. It is 
wholly improbable that we, in our time, shall be able to 
devise any new forms that are better than the old. It is 
true we ought to try. It is true that in the course of a 
hundred years America may bring out a worthy new art. 
Just now, however, we cannot point to any fine new forms 
in architecture or decoration. Positively not one line or 
angle or curve or combination of merit has come to em- 
bodiment for more than a hundred years. It may absolutely 
be affirmed, so far as the forms of domestic art and archi- 
tecture are concerned, that whatever is new is bad. 


Construction of Furniture 

To begin with, in the construction of furniture, we find 
that it was always pinned together solidly. There is a 
fatuous dependence upon glue, Houses heated in the mod- 
ern system are very destructive to glued furniture, Veneers 
fall to pieces, legs of chairs drop off, and the furniture in a 
steam-heated dwelling, and often in one heated by hot water, 
would be worthless in a generation, even if it was never 
used. Our houses are too dry. There is no general system 
of humidifying the air. Our nostrils and our throats are 
irritated by this dryness, and sickness is induced by it. 
Every radiator in.a house ought to be covered with an 
evaporating pan. Meantime, and always, all furniture should 
be pinned together. We have seen new chairs with iron rods 
inserted, a frank admission that the chairs were not con- 
structed so that they would hold together without braces, 
which had nothing to do with their natural shape. 

Those who would try to learn about good forms in furni- 
ture are bothered by the fact that most small books on the 
subject dwell more on what family owned a piece than on 
the shape and merit of the piece. The name of some gover- 
nor or some colonial dame is often sufficient to make a 
reproduction go. Only those works on furniture are of value 
which point Out woods and the construction and the merit of 
the form, as regards strength (Continued on page 48) 
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$50 to $150 by 


Put her daughter through College Developing Pictures Sells Mary Blab, Decorates Gift Novelties 
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My husband's income was not increas- 
ing with the high prices, so in order 
to send my daughter to college, I de- 
cided to try making money at home. 
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Yours truly, 
Mrs. M. C. Diadama F. Greene. 


an hour, selling them for one dollar 
to one dollar and a half per pair. I 
then bought ancther machine and em- 
ployed help to meet the demand. 


My daughter graduated in June and 
is now self-supporting. 


Mrs. J. N. Saunders, Ky- 


A Page of Letters from Our Subscribers Telling the Woman's 
World Family How They Make Money at Home 


HERE wasn’t a dull letter or < note of self-pity in the entire 
three thousand replies recently received to our Postman’s 
Whistle query, ‘“‘What Do You Do to Make Money at Home?’— 


Sells Hickory Nut and Walnut 


Kernels at 15¢ a Glass and the reasons assigned for wanting extra money were as credit- Keeps Card File of 
able and as numerous as the methods that were employed. Dear Eaitor. Magazine Competiti. 
Dear Editor: If proof is necessary of the resourcefulness and dependability of I : 
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of. 
becaues fer ny HOME -MONEY-waxtng pias 


During 8P American women, these three thousand letters constitute evidence 
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tice makes perfect ing seventy-five 


we present this page in the hope that it may contain ideas which 
will help you solve some of your own financial problems, 
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a: Miss Catherine R. Thies, 


RRS, Dayton, Ohio. 


Mara Serriov, 
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nm. Del., Sarasota, Florida 
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Made Hotbeds and Sold Plants 


Dear Editors: Deo. 28th, 1924 
I wanted to make extra money. Sol 

tried raising sweet peppers, cabbage and 

cauliflower. I sent to a good seed house 


Embecilevedianl Galina 


$151 using 58 Aprons in Two Months 


Dear Editors: 
T am a very rapid worker on hand em- 


f 
Pallets ye ‘surpivs oot ey-three dol- 


Per month broid d al d igni 

for pepper seed--ten cents, cabbage seed-- ea and thir m cost mth, roidery and also good at designing, so 
Seantte tive cents, cauliflower seed-- sone fe0ea for the hee hens average $1.40 decided I'd make six hand-embroidered 
thirty cents. In February I planted ignty s izty-one Pense + above the feed e aprons in different designs and try to get 
pepper seed in old dishpans in the house = CW te or. aa orders on them: 


one hundred an 
dollars © 


still on Pee, EB. H. Oates 


F 9 mo; ; 
total thoome ree ae ne & 


Respectfully yours 
Mrs. wy, 0. Hoyle. 


ullets 
so as to get them early. I made a hotbed a the P 


the lst of March and planted cabbage and 
cauliflower seed In May I transplanted 
all three kinds of plants. I sold pepper 
plants for twenty-five cents, cabbage 
plants for fifty cents and cauliflower 
plants for fifty cents Then from the 
plants I set out I grew and sold four 
dollars worth of peppers, sixteen dollars 
and thirty oents worth of cauliflowers 
and thirty-one dollars worth of cabbage 

I think this is a good way to make 
lmoney at home ‘and will try the same plan 
this year, only will put out more plants. 
There was no expense but the seed as I did 
all the work myself. 

Mrs. Arthur J. Rule, Colo. 


Some were on unbleached muslin and 
some on colored gingham. Because I was 
able to design them myself I could buy the 
material from remnant counters or by the 
yard, thereby selling them all made for 
what one would have to pay for the stamped 
apron, not considering the floss. Each 
apron required one yard of material. 
Z I canvassed four times in two months 
and sold fifty-eight aprons. They cost me 
‘from thirty cents to forty cents each and 
sold them for eighty-five cents, one dol= “ite 
lar and one dollar and a quarter each. I 
had one baby apron I sold for sixty cents 
and I sold several pretty holders for use 
in the-kitchen 


$106 Raising Canaries 


Noel, Mo., Dec. 28, 1924. 
Dear Editor: 


Just a few lines to the thrifty housewife on 
how I make some extra spending money and not 
neglect my home duties. 


Mrs. Herman Miller, Iowa 


In 1918 I decided to raise canaries and make 
a few extra dollars. I did not like to ask my 
husband for the money to buy these pets, so I 
crocheted baby Irish yokes and sold them for. $4 
each. Then I bought two pairs of St. Andreasberg 
Rollers, $25 per pair. I bought these birds in 
January, and by February 28 one pair had three 
babies and the other had five. 


Dear Editor: Danbury, Conn, 
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found in Woman's She ips 
draw oolore 
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é, $99.03 Embroidering Sacques and Wrappers 
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sar prea sheet Fm 3 sweaters for friends. 


$2.40--for embroidering @ card canis ting 


and. 8 small napkins. very truly, : 
, ‘Mrs. F, Wa. Stillman, N> J+ 


Pr rere 


. When the young birds were six months old, I 
sold them for $7 per pair ‘From these two pairs 
of birds, after deducting the price of birds 
and cages, I cleared $106 in one year 


: . j Cs A 
aking and can- . « 
I think it is very interesting: to raise 
canaries, and it requires very little time and 

labor. 


4 Pleasure 
because~_ to me, 


Mrs. A, C. F, 


oO quite forlorn:” 
Vera WwW. Rockwell. 
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It made Americans eager 
to eat Soup! 


The full-ripe, glowing-red tomatoes 
you see on this page are the kind we use 
in Campbell’s Tomato Soup. They are 
strained to a fine puree, blended with 
golden butter, seasoned by Campbell’s 
famous chefs and then placed right at 
the elbow of every woman in America! 


Its irresistible flavor has made people 
eager for soup. It has shown them how 
delicious soup tastes, how nourishing 
it is, how tonic and wholesome for 
everybody. 


Soup gives a real sparkle to the 
meal—a fresh charm and attractiveness 
to the daily menu. 


And Cream of Tomato never tastes 
quite so good as when you prepare it 
with Campbell’s. 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


Oa © W ath ‘< E 


eal. ba 
190 CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 9h 
CAMDEN, NJ, USA” 
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CCC a new 


Cook Book and a 


usable sample package 


HIS new book, Adding Variety 

to the Menu, is planned especially 
to help you in your day-after-day 
job of planning meals. 

Beneath the crisp blue and white 
cover lie pages of helpful informa- 
tion and good recipes. 

One section discusses food values 
and varied menus in such a simple 
practical way. Another, based on the 
advice of leading baby specialists, 
deals with the proper diet for chil- 
dren. A better way to prepare modi- 
fied milk, good desserts for six-year- 
olds—these are only two of a dozen 
valuable suggestions. 

Thirty good recipes follow—the 
kind you will want to use often. 
There are clear, full directions for 
making soups, entrees, and desserts. 

Adding Variety to the Menu will be 
sent to you, absolutely free of charge. 
Just sign and mail the coupon below. 
With the cook book will come a 
second interesting booklet, The Story 
of Minute Tapioca. 

Best of all, you will receive a free 
sample package of Minute Tapioca— 
enough to try one or two recipes 
that appeal to you particularly. 


How tapioca helps 


There are delightful ways to serve 
tapioca in soups, in substantial en- 
trees, and in desserts. Escalloped 
tapioca and tapioca creamed salmon 


Minute Tapioca Company, 
54 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, the new Cook Book, Adding Variety tothe Menu; 
also The Story of Minute Tapioca and a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 


are two favorites. They are unbe- 
lievably economical, too, because 
they can be made from left-over 
meat, vegetables or fish. 

Combine tapioca with the milk, 
eggs or fruits that you know your 
family should eat in abundance. Not 
only does tapioca add the needed 
touch of novelty—it adds high food 


value as well. 


Be sure to get the best 


Any food your family eats should be. 


the best of its kind. Minute Tapioca 
is superior to most tapiocas in three 


essential respects. First, it requires 


no soaking, Secondly, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. Special scientific 
treatment at the factory brings about 
these two advantages. Thirdly, Min- 
ute Tapioca is perfectly clean. The 
factory where it is prepared is as 
spotless as your own clean kitchen. 


Mail the coupon—now 


Just sign the coupon below, mail 
it—and the sample package and the 
two free booklets will be sent at once. 
Minute Tapioca 
Co., 54 Jackson St., 
Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute 
Tapioca, Minute 
Gelatine, and Star 
Brand Pearl 
Tapioca. 


"REQUIRES: 
NO SOAKING 


MINUTE Ts 
ul 


* 
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Mass $9 


Woman’s World 


Living a Balanced Life 


Mind, the Patternmaker 


This is the third of a series of articles whose purpose 
is to point out some of the many ways in which by 
taking thought we may broaden and enrich our lives 


By Mildred Manly Easton 


AST month we talked 
L about the body beau- 
tiful, 

Lut the Star that is you 
needs not only a_ body 
through which to radiate, 
but a mind, as a pattern- 
maker. 

The purpose of the body 
beautiful is to serve the 
cause of life, by serving 
you—a personality—in or- 
der that you may attain to 
your full stature of beauti- 
ful womanhood; and ap- 
proach somewhere near the pattern image 
of perfection, stamped within ; as the ideal 
fruit is stamped in the seed of the tree 
from the beginning. 

But physieal health, strength and vi- 
tality—valuable assets as they are—will 
not “glorify God in our body and in our 
spirit,” unless directed intelligently to 
help us to grow into this ideal of beautiful 
womanhood. 

We are getting a strong hold on life and 
circumstances when we can think of our- 
selves, not as a body, bit as having a 
body—which is for our use—then logic- 
ally, as the stalk follows the root, we will 
see that we have intellects as well as 
bodies; that the physical body and brain 
are the natural mediums of the intellect. 
As surely as I can eat and sleep, and run 
in my body, I see that I ean also remem- 
ber, plan, make judgments and arrive at 
reasonable decisions; and I see that my 
work, aspirations and ambitions are all 
intellectual, that if I am to make a suc- 
cess of anything, I must plan and direct 
my forces and govern circumstances by 
my mind. 

To realize the importance of growing a 
mind, contrast yourself with an idiot; 
then you will lift your heart in gratitude 
for the opportunity given you to be a 
rational human being. 

Many women pride themselves on their 
“youngness,” they often mistake arrested 
mental development for youth—they have 
a ten-year-old intellect, in a fifty-year-old 
body—and while proper care of appearance 
is very necessary, the more they groom, 
gown and beautify, the more this lack of 
growth stands out. 


Youth Is Mental Receptivity 

Youth is not a matter of superficial 
cultivation, but is a deep spiritual quality, 
that is increased and won by freshness of 
feeling and constant renewal of life, 
which comes through wholesome intellec- 
tual activity: for the truth is, that 
thought and feeling mold the body and 
stamp it with the indestructible beauty of 
the spirit, which nothing else can give. 

Old age is a disease caused by loss of 
interest and inactivity of the mind, and 
we lose our good looks and health when 
we let go of our wholesome interests and 
give up our work. 

When we talk about mind and its mys- 
teries, it often seems too vast a subject 
for ordinary persons; but if we take this 
viewpoint, then we can never hope to be 
anything but ordinary persons, and we 
had better stop envying the success of 
others more courageous and daring than 
ourselves; for it is by mental growth 
alone that we are lifted out of mediocrity. 

Mind is not so terrifying a subject when 
we look at it calmly, for it is just a lot 
of little common senses organized into 
one big sense; a sort of community in our 
own personality, working for us, wanting 
to help and push us into the way we 
ought to go—if only we would open our 
eyes and ears, look and listen. 

“Go there—go here—do this—do that,” 
this tireless designer and builder is con- 
stantly urging, and a flock of thoughts 
and ideas are always beating at the doors 
and windows of our consciousness—some 
trying to get in and others trying to get 
out—while our minds are waiting to take 
hold of these life-giving, getting-some- 
where thoughts, to work upon and build 
for us new and better lives and condi- 
tions. 


Thought and Action 

Essential to Progress 

Every day, in every way 
of life, it is proved that it 
is possible for human be- 
ings to make themselves 
over into healthy, happy 
and prosperous individu- 
als; but not by merely 
wishing it, or by just say- 
ing so. The power of the 
mind is indeed great; but 
it must have our personal 
cooperation—that is, we 
must have the will to act— 
in order to accomplish results for us. The 
world is full of beautiful thoughts; our 
own heart is probably filled with wonder- 
ful feelings and longings; but they are 
only seeds, which will not root and grow 
until we unite action with them, and make 
a condition suitable for their growth. 

The value of a feeling, or a thought, 
in life, is to serve as a plan in the hands 
of the builder. It is the mind of the archi- 
tect that conceives the plan; but if he 
keeps it locked tightly in his own mind, 
how long would it take to realize the 
building? It is when the architect gets 
busy, when he puts his plan on paper, that 
the realization begins, and the building 
becomes a fact. 

There is an old saying that the wish 
is father to the thought—and this is true 
—hbut to sit with folded hands and drift 
into idle day-dreams, just wishing “we 
could be,” where we would like to go, and 
what we would like to have, will not get 
us what we want until we make a plan, 
or pattern, of what we want to do and be, 
for our minds to build upon. A child, 
learning to walk, unconsciously has the 
plan or pattern of walking in its mind, 
and, although it will fall many times, 
eventually it will walk. The repeated ef- 
fort fixes the attention of the mind, and 
where attention is focused, is where men- 
tality is developed. 


We See That for Which We Look 


When Newton was asked how he came 
to make his great discoveries, he said: 
“By constantly in-tending my mind”; and 
Edison voiced the same idea when he said: 
“By paying attention.” 

It is often said that environment makeg 
or mars us, but this is not quite true; 
for it is what we attend to in our en- 
vironment that makes or mars us. When 
we refiect upon our circumstances, measure 
our happiness or misery, success or  fail- 
ure, the truth will come to us that it was 
not really things or events that hurt or 
helped us, but what we thought and how 
we felt, and what we did about them 
afterward—it was the attention we gave 
to them that made the difference. This is 
only another way of saying: “As gq man 
thinketh in his heart, so he is.” 

Thinking is purposeful, it aims at a 
goal, it plans a way; it is methodical and 
seeks accomplishment. To think is to 
take a thought and turn it over, look at it 
closely and see if it is what you really 
want. To ask yourself if it would be good 
for you—if it came true—and what you 
will do about it to make it come true, A 
healthy mind will reason that if certain 
thoughts and feelings make for misery 
and ugliness, then the opposite kind of 
thoughts will make for happiness and 
beauty. Why not make a choice and eul- 
tivate a liking for the thoughts and feel- 
ings that will help us? 

Troubles, sorrows, perplexities and dis- 
appointments come to us all in our daily 
lives, but we can give attention to eulti- 
yating the kind of power that will help 
us to meet and overcome these things, in- 
stead of dwelling hopelessly upon them. 
Good thinking is common sense at work. 

What we need is to be interested deer 'v 
enough in life to touch and fire the imagiu.- 
ation, to stir enthusiasm in our hearts and 
minds, and ‘to awaken us. to joyous ac- 
tivity, for it is joyous activity that makes 
our lives happy and productive—then, we 
will radiate constantly increasing intelli- 
gence and contagious mental health. 
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Over 165,000 families have taken advantage of our easy pay- 
ment terms. Here is the easiest way to own your automobile 


This convenient plan makes it possible for anyone to own 
an automobile. It is a wonderful arrangement. It brings 
the automobile within the reach of very limited incomes. 


Now —under this plan, you can buy 
a car as easily and conveniently as 
you buy a phonograph or a vacuum 
cleaner. The idea is so practical that 
you will never miss the money. 


This remarkable plan has made it 
possible for 165,000 families—many 
in the most humble circumstances— 
to have their own car. Even though 
your earnings are very small, you can 
buy a car under this plan without 
missing the money. Thousands whose 
incomes are undoubtedly much less 
thanyoursare buying their automobile 
today this way. Youcan do the same. 


Write NOW for your copy of 
The Ford Plan”. 


Herd fowr 


Every family should own an auto- 
mobile. It brings untold health and 
pleasure to the owner—it increases 
your business possibilities. If you 
have thought that a car was beyond 
your reach, let us prove to you that 
itis not. It costs nothing to investigate. 
No matter how small or large your 
earnings may be, this plan offers you 
the easiest, simplest, quickest and 
surest way to own a car—without 
ever missing the money, without 
suffering a single hardship. You owe 
it to yourself at least to investigate. 
You have always intended to own a 
car. Don’t postpone now. Fill out 
the coupon this very minute and 
MAIL IT TODAY. 


DETROIT Z 


IT 1S EASY TO OWN A CAR BY USING THIS PLAN 


Our booklet, ‘The Ford 
Plan” will be mailed gladly 
to anyone upon request. 


I 


message that everyone 


s 


itwillshow youhow youcan 


s 


t carriés an interesting 
houldread. Andmostofall, 


oon drive your own car. 


Mail ThisCoupon Now. 
This Book Will be 
Sent by Return Mail. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Dept. W-1 Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me your book, ‘The Ford Plan” which fully 
explains your easy plan for owning an automobile. 


Name. 


R. F. D. Box or Street & No. 


Town i State 


“Guess how the folks next door bought their car” 
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I want! 


cooking. 


lie challenge 
the lrnld/ 


Try any ready-to- 
eat cereal. You 
won’t find another 
that even ap- 
proaches the mar- 
velous flavor found 
only in Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


“You know what 
Come on 
with some more of 
those Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes!” 
the flavor that 
makes you love 
Kellogg’ 
simply marvelous, 
indescribable flavor. 


The flavor of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes is the talk of the break- 
fast food world. Discover it 
tomorrow morning. 
Kellogg’s with milk or cream. 
Always ready. Right from the 
package into the bowl. No 
No sticky dishes to 
wash. Also delicious with fresh 
or preserved fruits. 
at grocers everywhere. Served 
in all restaurants and hotels. 


Klloy 


CORN FLAKES 


It’s 


s—that 


Serve 


For sale 


INNER SEALED 


KEtLoc, 


Echt 


Oven-fresh 


ALWAYS 


Kellogg’s patented 
inner-sealed waxtite 
wrapper preserves the 
flavor and keeps the 
flakes toasty-crisp. 
This is an exclusive 
Kellogg feature! 
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Woman’s World 


True Tales of the Forest 


A series of stories of woodcraft and animal lore told by the old 
chief of the Iroquois to his grandson Little Beaver 


By Jean M. Thompson 


Why theBadgerWearsWar Paint 
= YH, LOOK, grandfather,” 
O exclaimed the Indian 
. ooy, pointing eagerly into 
a clump of pushes, they were 
passing, “I saw a wild furry 
brother run and hide himself, 
and he had a strange, painted 
face. I have never seen him be- 
fore. Who was he?” questioned 
Little Beaver, curiously, as he 
and the Old Chief halted, peering 
into the spruce bushes. “There 
he is again,” exclaimed the boy. 
Next moment the strange 
painted face had vanished. 
“Ugh,” exclaimed the Chief, laughing. 
“You have seen Chopi, the badger, who 
wears the war paint of a great Brave 
upon his once plain face. He won his 
war paint honorably, as a just reward for 
a kindness to a wild brother. 
“Once, old Chopi, a hermit bachelor and 


a great rover, because of his cross dis-. 


position shunned by his tribe, traveled 
alone over the forest trails. His wander- 
ings took him over a high mountain, into 
the foothills where, one day he chanced 
upon the deserted lodge of Moonak, the 
woodchuck, and, being lazy, the badger 
thought himself in luck, here was a bur- 
row already dug for him, so old Chopi, the 
wanderer, settled there. 


IN the badger is like no other creature 
who roams the forest, and, because he 
was also, at that time, the very first badger 
ever seen across that side of the moun- 
tain, all the other animals distrusted and 
feared him. This was not strange, for 
he looked fearful enough. The fur coat 
of the badger was so long it touched the 
ground, making him look, with his short 
legs, like Maha, the hairy caterpillar, when 
he crept over the trails. 

“The color of his coat was gray as the 
bark of a tree in winter, his head heavy 
and broad, and his ears, although so keen 
he could hear a twig crack in the forest, 
were hidden by fur. Strangest ef all were 
the cruel claws of Chopi, for instead of 
curving under, like those of all cat tribes, 
the claws of the badger curved the oppo- 
site way, backward. Now for this very 
reason, the badger, who moves as slowly 
as his brother, Kagh, the hedgehog, can 
escape from an enemy far quicker than 
any other digging animal of the woods. 

“For no sooner does an enemy spy the 
ugly form of the badger, than almost be- 
fore he has had a chance to attack him, 
the badger, in some strange way will van- 
ish, leaving behind him merely a pile of 
fresh upturned earth to show where he 
has dug himself out of sight. Thus, with 
his strangely set claws he can outwit his 
enemies. 

“Not far from the new home of old 
Chopi, in a beautiful mossy dell, in the 
heart of the forest, was ‘the place of the 
rabbits,’ here, upon moonlight nights came 
Wabasso, the great brown hare and his 
tribe to romp and play their games to- 
gether until yellow dawn streaked the sky. 
And the old hermit badger, often quite 
lonely, would come to watch the rabbits 
play. Finally, as he hid away, watching 


the innocent rabbits, he gradu- 
ally became fond of them, es- 
pecially the big brown mother 
rabbit and her three little ones. 
Often, lonely Chopi would stare 
forth at them curiously and 
longingly, wishing he might join 
in their play. 

“Now, the rabbits had many 
cruel enemies, the most feared 
perhaps being Wut-shik, an old 
fisher-cat, terror of the water- 
ways and forest. Quite unknown, 
already Wut-shik knew all about 
the dancing place of Wabasso, 
also that there were young ones, 
so one night he went to their playground. 

“All the tribe of Wabasso, the brown 
hare, were out that night, and not far 
off, hidden in the spruce bushes, watching 
them play was homely old Chopi, the her- 
mit badger. Suddenly the small eyes of 
Chopi, almost hidden in thick fur, spied 
the sneaking brown form of the fisher-cat 
come creeping in and out of the bushes, 
and then Chopi quickly gave a loud thump 
with his strong hind legs, and instantly 
all the rabbits fled, all but one belonging 
to the old brown mother hare. 

“Chopi, overcome with great pity for this 
little rabbit, whom the sly fisher-cat had 
already marked for his prey, waddled forth 
from behind the bush where he had hidden 
himself, and seizing the baby rabbit in his 
jaws he went humping off into the woods. 
Soon, however, he caught the evil musky 
scent of the fisher-cat close behind, fol- 
lowing him. He must get away quickly, 
because Wut-shik, the fisher-cat, was a 
dreadful fighter, and the badger feared 
him. Already, he felt the hissing, eager 
breath of Wut-shik close behind, right 
over his shoulder the badger saw him. 

“Then, not an instant too soon, Chopi 
made straight for a small hole in the 
ground, and dropping the rabbit gently 
inside first, with his strange upturned 
claws, the badger began to dig very fast, 
always pushing the rabbit ahead of him, 
turning up great heaps of earth with his 
hind legs which completely blocked the 
way behind him, so the fisher-eat could 
not follow. Finally, Chopi had dug so 
fast he came out upon a little hill, making 
a new entrance, and the fisher-cat was no- 
where in sight. Then the little rabbit 
gained courage and ran home. 


eb MONEDO, the kind Spirit of the 
forest, who rewards brave acts, then 
Painted the face of the badger with won- 
derful war paint, making him a great 


Brave, as we Indians do. This, because 
of his kindness to a weaker wild brother, 
which was just and right. Thus, now, 
the dark brown fur of the kind-hearted 
Chopi was marked with a strip of white 
reaching from his nose to the back of his 
neck. On either side of his cheek is a 
mark of white from the tips of his small 
ears to the corners of his mouth, while 
below this is set a beautiful crescent of 
snowy whiteness, like the moon when it 
is young. Thus was the plainness of old 
Chopi made beautiful and he won his 
markings of honor which he wears to this 
day,” declared the old Chief, 


Illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull 
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In Less Than a Day 


. ~Your Order Is On Its Way 


ORESEE Ce AGGAL) ae 


Aladdin never knew all the things 
there were to wish for, because he had 
never seen our Big General Catalog! 


And more magical even than Alad- 
din’s lamp is this Wonder Book and 
the service it renders. You have but 
to go over the pages and you are trav- 
eling through the WORLD'S LARGEST 
STORE; you have but to order from 
it and your goods come to your own 
mail box. Truly this is the modern 
method of shopping! : 


Nine million families use our catalogs 
because they save on every purchase; 


Send for Your 
FREE Copy 


If you haven't a copy 
of our New Big Gen- 
eral Catalog, send for it 
today. This convenient 
coupon will bring you 
free our great Spring 
and Summer book, with 
its 35,000 bargains. 


Mail the coupon today 


because they get dependable goods, 
honestly described and illustrated; 
because they are insured the best 
service. We ship 99 out of every 100 
orders in less than 24 hours. 


You should join this army of thrifty 
buyers to make your dollars do their 
full duty. We'll gladly send a copy of 
our New Big General Catalog for 
Spring and Summer —THE THRIFT 
BOOK OF A NATION—if you desire. 
It shows endless opportunities to save 
on almost everything needed for the 
family, the home, the farm, the shop. 
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Greater than Aladdin’s Lamp 


Sears, Roebuck «ai Co. 
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Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
Send Latest General Catalog. 
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The Building of Your Ideal Home 


A New Service to Be Given to Woman’s World Readers Every Month, Consisting of the Presentation of Livable, Artistic 
Homes by the Best Architects and Accompanied with es Letters from the Women Occupying T Them 


Ap artistic, eight-room Dutch 
Colonial house that is just as 
practical as it is good-looking. 
Here is what its occupant says: 


HE compact, well-arranged plan of my home would 

appeal, I feel sure,.to anyone interested in both the 
artistic and the practical. 

Every inch of space is utilized, as will be appreciated 
from the fact that the ground area is only twenty-four 
by forty-five feet, and within this space are eight rooms, 
exclusive of halls, bath and seven closets, 

The living-room, sun-room, dining-room, kitchen and 
entrance hall are on the first floor; three sleeping 
rooms, den and bath on the second, all of which are 
unusually large. 

The exteriors of many colonials are ruined by a high 
foundation. The low elevation and a large tapered 
chimney are the principal features of this exterior. 
Mrs. Hart V, Witson, Illinois. 


These houses are 
voth in Illinois and 
are fine examples of 
Colonial architecture. 
Full plans and build 
ing specifications may 
be had if desired. 
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Selections by L. Hugene Robinson 


TTouse No. 102, shown be- 
low, has a ground area of 


approximately 88x22 feet. It A Colonial house ip Georgian style 
has wide siding and asbes- . vs . . 

tos roof shingles. ITot air possessing SIX Spacious, well-lighted 
Jurnaces and standard rooms, and, according to its owner, 
plumbing and lighting  fix- 


tures are specified. the atmosphere of a happy home 


House No, te 


cOst 88,000 


OUSES are like people; they have qualities that intrigue 
you, that create a desire to know them better, or they 
leave you unmoved, 

Their invisible charm is the ability to conjure up in your 
mind a picture of home, that place where even your inani- 
mate furnishings take’ on importance, and cease to be just 
“things”; the place, that once you inhabit it, is no longer 
just four walls and a roof, but the best loved spot on earth. 

One of our real needs is a dwelling place that can soothe, 
refresh and cheer us; the skillful use of three color forees, 
blue, yellow and red, in home decoration, can enfold daily 
living in the mantle of harmony. 

Doorways designed for gracious comings and goings and 
windows which not only let in the light, but enlarge the soul 
with the prospect they command, are a prominent feature. 


Mrs. F. C. Hacksaw, Tilinois, 


for April, 1925 


Have You Any Old Chairs 


Making the venerable relics from the attic storeroom 
suitable for below-stairs use 


By Amelia Leavitt Hill 


OW that matched 
N sets are gradu- 

ally losing some 
of their popularity and 
“model houses” are 
showing and decorators 
preaching rooms fur- 
nished in odd pieces— 
apart, of course, from 
diningroom use—comes 
the day of the odd 
chair. Almost all of us 
have such chairs tucked 
away in garret or store- 
room, which are in 
many cases guiltless of 
any fault save the need 
of a new seat or arm 
which would have been provided long ago 
had the chair “gone with” any of the other 
pieces of living-room or bedroom. The com- 
bination of the odd-piece craze, and the 
equally widespread enthusiasm for color 
will enable you to make the most of these 
resurrected chairs again; so get them down 
from the attic, have the necessary repairs 
(if.any) attended to, and let us see what 
ean be done toward making them not only 
useful, but ornamental to the lower part 
of the house. 

Our first asset will be to take advantage 
of some striking effect of hue. Your living- 
room, perhaps, is hung in gold colored 
paper, against which stands out furniture 
in dull blue, the gold of the scheme being 
supplied by various accessories here and 
there. Suppose you wish to make your 
resurrected chair a spot at once striking 
and artistic in such a room, Why not 
enamel it in glossy black and deck it with 
gold cushions? Or, if your library is in 
browns and tans, try a bright green or 
yvermilion chair, with, perhaps, a touch of 
brown, and see how vividly it relieves the 
rich darkness of the rest of the apartment. 

But how shall we accomplish this trans- 
formation? First, let us select our chair. 
If possible, select one with plain lines— 
too plain a chair is far better than too 
ornate a one—and if repairs be needed let 
them be made in the simplest way, for 
differences of wood or color will not show. 
after our work is done. The matter of 
simple lines is an important one, for it is 
useless to spend time and labor upon a 
chair which will prove only partially sat- 
isfactory when completed. 


About Removing Paint 


If the chair has been painted before, 
should the old paint be removed? Not if 
it be perfectly smooth, but if it be rough, 
cracked or peeled, the answer is yes. -Any 
good paint store will supply you with a 
reliable brand of paint remover, which 
will be accompanied by full directions. 
These usually involve the spreading of the 
remover over the old paint with a cheap 
brush, leaving it for about half an hour 
and then scraping off the whole with a 
putty knife, care being taken not to mar 
the wood during the work. The chair 
should then be sponged off according to 
directions—again usually with benzine— 
and ‘allowed to dry. Even if the paint is 
in perfect condition, or if the finish was 
originally natural wood, varnish or wax 
may coat the whole, and this should be 
removed by sponcing with ammonia and 
warm water. This is important, since 
paint will not “take hold” well over wax 
or varnish. After the ammonia bath the 
chair should be thoroughly washed in 
clear water and allowed to become thor- 
oughly dry. A light rubbing with 00 
sandpaper will prepare it for the paint. 

Tf the chair has never been painted at 
all, rub it in the same way with 00 sand- 
paper and dust it clean. If the wood is 
“open grain,” like mahogany or oak— 
though it may be laid down as a maxim 
that mahogany should never, under any 
circumstances, be painted—it should now 
receive a coat of filler, applied according 
to the directions which accompany it. 
When the filler begins to look dull it is 
beginning to “set,” and should be wiped 
off and the chair left for.48 hours. It, 
too, is then ready for its final dress, 


Application of Color 


Now comes the creative portion of the 
work, which is far more interesting than 
that which has gone before. You will 
already have provided a can of ready: 
mixed paint of the desired color. as wel} 


. 


as one of enamel as 
nearly as possible in 
the same tint. Ready- 
mixed paints of reliable 
brands are better than 
paints mixed by any 
save the very most 
competent workmen. 
Stir this up thoroughly 
and apply with a flat 
brush. A cheap one will 
answer perfectly, but it 
must be of hair and not 
of bristles, and there 
should invariably be a 
different brush for every 
color. Put on _ the 
paint as evenly as pos- 
sible, first rubbing the brush about to in- 
sure the paint reaching every chink and 
crack which may possibly lurk in the 
wood, and finish by a few long light 
strokes running with the grain. The be- 
ginning of each stroke should come at the 
edge of the part of the chair which is be- 
ing painted. It will be found very diffi- 
cult to begin a stroke upon a plain flat 
surface without leaving the mark of the 
brush, but it is exceedingly easy, by press- 
ing down more lightly at the end of the 
stroke, and by working from left to right, 
to graduate the new work into the old, 
and to merge the last stroke into the pre- 
ceding ones. Of course if too much paint 
be put on it will dry very slowly, and 
tend to be ‘‘tacky” or sticky. 

As soon as dry another coat should be 
given until the surface of the chair is 
thoroughly covered and the groundwork 
is a clear, pure color. This may require 
from one to four coats, but two is the 
average number. Do not depend upon the 
coat of enamel to hide streakiness or thin- 
ness of color, as it has only a smoothing, 
finishing value, and no covering quality. 

After the last coat is thoroughly dry 
apply one of enamel. This may be had in 
either polished or flat finish. It will be 
found far easier if a dull finish is de- 
sired, to employ flat enamel than to dull 
a bright finish with oil and powdered pu- 
mice, as may be done at the cost of some 
labor, but which produces a result no bet- 
ter than may be attained with flat en- 
amel. While enamel has, as has been 
Said, no covering value, it will be found 
surprisingly and delightfully adapted to 
hiding ragged brushwork. It will not hide 
glaring defects, but its softening effect 
minimizes streakiness and obvious brush 
strokes almost to the vanishing point. 


Decorative Touehes 

When it comes to further decorating the 
furniture, many possibilities lie at hand. 
The first and most obvious of these is 
stenciling, which is easily done by aid of 
a stencil, which can be bought or made at 
home. This stencil is no more than a bit 
of flat tin or even of heavy brown paper, 
upon which a design is cut out. The 
paint ig applied by laying the stencil over 
the article to be decorated, and applying 
the paint with a round brush through the 
openings with a circular motion. When 
all is done the stencil is removed, care be- 
ing taken not to slide it in doing so, lest 
the design beneath be marred. 

A modern innovation which is even 
easier of accomplishment than stenciling 
is afforded by the use of decalcomania 
pictures which are now. to be had in 
various designs ready to apply wherever a 
touch of adornment may be needed. These 
are exactly like the old decalcomanie with 
which most of us used to amuse ourselves 
in our childish days, and are equally easy 
to apply. TEither a whole or part of the 
design may be used, in order to carry out 
any color tone which is especially desired. 
The paper containing the pattern is soaked 


_in water for perhaps half a minute, the 


design then slid about until it is at the 
edge, and placed, face up, over the spot 
where it is to rest, and’ even to slide it 
about upon the wood until it is in the 
right position, after which it is pressed 
and patted perfectly smooth by a soft rag 
and a small roller. The whole process 
will be easier if the surface to which the 
design is applied lies in a horizontal po- 
silion, while the work may be farther pro- 
tected, if desired, by a eoat of varnish. 
Additional touches of color anpiieé in the 
form of bandine ahout the chair tegs wil) 
earry ont contrasting notes ip stencils or 
decalecomanis excevently well. 
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‘Thousands of Mothers 


tell me 
this solves the problem of their 


children’s m 


ealtime drink 


By Carrie Blanchard 


os O, you can’t have that. Wait 
until you grow up.” 

What an unsatisfactory answer 
to a child’s request! And yet it is 
the answer so often given—natu- 
rally—when the youngsters want 
a drink which you know they 
shouldn’t have. 


This is only one distressing phase 
of the children’s beverage problem. 
There are so many, many children 
whodon’tlikethetasteof milk, quite 
honestly, and it is at least difficult, if 
not impossible, to get them to drink 
the milk they need. And you are 
quite right in thinking the children 
should have a warm drink, too. 


For a long time I was just as 
much at loss as you may be for a 
drink combining all the ideal quali- 
ties for children. Postum was good 
for them, I knew, but they need 
milk, too; and all of the other warm 
drinks, it seemed, contained caffein 
orsome otherobjectionable element. 


And then one day a little woman 
who called on me told me how much 
her children loved Instant Postum 
madewith hot milk instead of boiling 
water. We made someon the spot, I 
can tell you, because I was tremen- 
dously excited about it. If Instant 
Postum could be prepared this way, 
it, of course, was the ideal drink for 
children. 


We heated the milk just to the 
boiling point, put a teaspoonful of 
Instant Postum in each cup, and 
filled the cups up with the hot milk. 
Just a little stirring with a 
spoon, and the powder was 
completely dissolved. Then 
we added a little sugar. 
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© 1925, P. C. Co. 


Postum is one of the 
Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran 
Flakes. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. In- 
stant Postum, made in the 
cvp by edding boiling 


water ts one of the easiest > * pees 


drinks mn the world to pre- 
pare. Postum Cereal. is 
‘also easy to make, but 
shoute beooiled20minutes 


The drink was wonderful! Smooth 
and rich, with the real Postum fla- 
vor—the delicious flavor of roasted 
whole wheat and bran! Here I had 
been demonstrating Postum all over 
the country for years, telling hun- 
dreds of thousands of people the 
story of its wholesomeness, without 
discovering this easy way of adding 
to its nourishing qualities—of mak- 
ing it a complete and perfect food 
for children! 


From that moment I began telling 
mothers about it. Now I wish you 
could see the letters I get—scores of 
them every day, overflowing with 
gratitude, from mothers whose 
children are growing up sturdy and 
full of life, always happy to get this 
wonderful drink! 


Twantyoutotrythisdrinkforyour 
children. YoucangetInstantPostum 
at your grocer’s—or accept my offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer! 


I want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I want to send you, free, your first 
week’s supply and my directions for pre- 
paring it. 

For Postum made with milk you will want 
Instant Postum, the powder form, which is 
made instantly in the cup. If you want 
Postum prepared in the usual way, with 
water, you can use either Instant Postum or 
Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). You will 
be glad to know that Postum made this way 
costs much less, per cup, than most other 
hot drinks. 

Incidentally, don’t you think it would be 
a good idea for you to try Postum, too? At 
any rate, for your children, let me send you 
the Instant Postum right away! 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


sccvencccnngessssesecscccorenenscseescersecersssecnerercccesessesacecnonecesesepensseesenees, 


W. W. 4-25 


Postum Cerzat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 


me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum..... pert Ae 
Postum CEREAL ....- L protic 


In Canada, address Cawapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd, 
45 Front St., East. Toronto, Ontario 
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Your Easter Clothes 
By Marguerite Mason 
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OW, as never before, it is easily within the means of 
N the woman who has a moderate income -to dress well 

since simplicity and not elaboration marks the best 
dressed woman today. However, the extreme simplicity of the 
mode demands correctness of detail, for trimming cannot be 
expected to conceal faulty cut and careless stitching. .There 
is so little sewing to be done on the new dresses, that what 
is necessary Warrants care. It is far better to spend five or 
ten minutes more on a seam in order to baste it before stitch- 
ing than to run up in hit-and-miss fashion. That, crooked 
seam will annoy you and certainly if you are a fastidious 
Woman, you will be compelled by your own sense of correct- 
ness to rip it out and do it over again right. If you are 
an experienced sewer, you probably know that the dress you 
made carefully from the basting to the last trimmed stitch, 
has always been a pleasure, and for the beginners let me 
say, that no more time is needed to make a dress with care 
than one which is put together slovenly. No greater dis- 
couragement is the home sewer’s than to find the dress she 
has made a disappointment and that to alter it means rip- 
ping. Make each stitch with accurateness and you will find 
that care and preciseness make for speed, 


No. 2338. Kasha, the season’s favorite for street and general-wear 
dresses, is used in the making of this smart dress which exploits the 
popular front box-plaits. Ribbed silks and silk crepes are also suitable 
for this design, the patterns for which cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. For the 36-inch size, 344 yards of 
36-inch material with 1% yards of 32-inch contrasting are required. 

No. 2233. Many of the latest designs for afternoon and evening wear 
show little snug-fitting bodices and full skirts. This charming dress is 
of taffeta and is trimmed with lace. The young girl and the matron 
with a youthful figure will want nothing prettier than this for party and 
best wear. It would also be lovely of organdie over a silk slip. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size ite 4:6 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch material with 1% yards of 3-inch banding I 
and 2% yards of ribbon and 4% yards 5-inch banding. 

No. 2346. Hemlines take on added width. Made in one of the new 
ombre (shaded) silks is this delightful dance, dinner or afternoon dress. 

Notice that it is trimmed very effectively. with ostrich. The skirt is in this long-waisted dress of cloth or silk, Both 
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slightly circular, producing the much-wanted fulness without marring its long and short sleeves are provided in this pattern 
slim lines. Pale violet that shades into a deep fuchsia would be charm- which comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
ing for evening wear. Those that shade from flesh to deep rose are also inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards of 
attractive. This design would also be attractive made in that new 40-inch material, 144 yards 27-inch contrasting. 

shade of blue called Pervenche, Black satin is another charming possi- No. 2301. Smart Spring Dress, to be worn when 
bility. Cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. you go without a top coat. Imagine it of dark 
For the 36-irch size, 3 yards of 40-inch material are required. blue rep, with white pique vest and cuffs! Natural 


No. 2344. The triumphant tunic lends itself in a new and delightful way color kasha would also be smart. The plain 


Patterns are 15¢ each, prepaid. Send to Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Woman’s World 


Eastertide 


and plaid woolen§ are also suit- 
able. If you want a tailored silk 
dress, bengaline or heavy silk 
crepe is suggested. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. | For: the 
36-inch size, 23g yards of 54-inch 
material with 39 yard contrasting. 
No.’ 2120. The dress that’s 
made a _ hit! Everywhere you 
see smartly dressed girls and 
women wearing the little straight- 
line + dress with the youthfully 
becoming convertible collar. Some- 
times plaid kasha is used, some- 
times it’s plain kasha. The 
striped worsteds and flannel in 
pastel shades are also popular. 
This pattern is also suitable for 
ribbed silks, crepe de chine and 
satin. For summer resort wear, 
you could have no smarter sports 
dress than this made jn the new 
tailored-looking wash cottons. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. For 
the 36-inch size, 3 yards of 44- 
inch material. with % yard 36- 
inch contrasting are required. 
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No. 2321, Jaunty street style, with vent 
plaits each side of the skirt to give ful- 
ness to the hemline without marring the 
much-beloved straight silhouette, Suitable 
for wool jersey, flannel, kasha, ribbed silk, 
satin or silk crepe. Cut in size 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch material, 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. . 


No. 2339. Of tailored genre are the 
lines of this smart dress for general wear. 
Notice that it goes fashionably unbelted 
and is made with the popular shirt bosom 
closing. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and_ 42 inches bust measure, Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material with % 
yard of 36-inch contrasting and 5% yards 
of binding. 


No, 2341, Lines that will make you 
look slim. The short tunic so prevalent 
in Paris fashions is here exploited in a 
smart dress for the woman who has put 
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on weight. Cut in sizes .36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% vards of 40-inch material with 
%4 yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No, 730 
comes in blue and yellow, 


No, 1957. Charming plaited model. The 
popular use of plain and printed materials 
combined in one dress is shown here. 
Printed crepe-de chine is employed with 
plain silk very effectively. Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 25 yards of 36- 
inch material with 15, yards of 24-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2345. Tunie dress, This pattern 
which comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure, includes a 
tunic blouse and.a separate slip. Size 36 
requires 2% “yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 28-inch contrasting for blouse 
or 2% Yards of 27-inch material for the 
slip. 
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Patterns and Embroidery Transfers 15c each. Send to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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Bon Ton Bon Ton 


Round-U, Style 915 Brassiere Cor-Set 
$5.00 Style 2514, $5.00 


“Putting Your Birthday on Your Back 


< 
Or is true, Madame, women put their birthdays on their backs when they 
become careless about their figures. Then they come to me and expeé a mir- 


acleof dressmaking — that I shall make straight lines of rounding curves. 


“With the right corset, yes! Without it, positively no! For one cannot be 
correctly gowned unless one is first correctly corseted.” 


Your dressmaker is right. True fashion foundation depends upon correctly 
fitted corsets. 


And she knows there is a Bon Ton corset or brassiere for every need of the 
human figure—models scientifically designed to put the pounds in their 
place and prevent straight lines from curving prematurely. 


For the lovely Easter frock you cannot be satisfied with just any corset. Insist 
upon a Bon Ton fitting for a corset of undeniablecomfort— one that will not 
fail to give you proper support and line in the right place. 

Of particular interest to all women planning their Spring and Summer 

wardrobe is the exceptional offering of Bon Ton FIVE DOLLAR corsets 

now being shown by leading department stores and specialty shops. 

These are a quality corset of finest materials and workmanship that 

will outhold their shape and outwear far more expensive models. 


There is a Bon Ton dealer in your town. Ask to be shown this unusual 
corset value at $5.00. 


Send for clever style booklet written by one of the foremost fashion authorities of the day 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WORCESTER ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 


TRADEMARK 


Which Figure is Yours? 
There is a Bon Ton Model for Every Figure 


. 
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ese Eagle Brand twins 
were prize-winners 


every time 


ALICE AND JOSEPHINE WILSON 
Twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. James J. Wilson 
289 Ege Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


LICE AND JOSEPHINE WILSON 

have the enviable record 
of winning prizes for health and 
beauty in all the contests they 
have ever entered —the Asbury 
Park Baby Parade, Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s Physical Culture Ex- 
position in New York, the Jersey 
City Baby Contest, and numer- 
ous others besides. 


These twins are unusual for 
several reasons—but most of all 
because they are édentical in height 
and weight! 


When they were put on Eagle 
Brand they were about three 
weeks old. They began to thrive 
at once and now at five years 
they are a wonderful example 
of what this famous baby food 
can do. 

Eagle Brand has been the lead- 
ing baby food for generations 
because it is so safe, so digest- 
ible, so easy to use. For Eagle 
Brand is pure milk combined 


Wepre pon 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


with sugar, and when properly 
diluted resembles mother’s milk 
more closely than any other pre- 
pared food. 

If your baby isn’t thriving on 
his present food, start him on 
the road to health with Eagle 
Brand. 

Other interesting testimonials 
for Eagle Brand are contained 
in a new booklet What Other 
Mothers Say. 

Another book, Baby’s Welfare, 
gives information on the care of 
your baby. The coupon below 
will bring you both books free. 
The Borden Co.,541 Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New 


Tue Borpsn 
» US. Pat. Of. 


The Baby 
Welfare Dept. 


The Borden Co. 
é 541 Borden Bldg. 
7 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies 
of What Other Mothers Say and 
Baby’s Welfare. 
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No. 2082, 


mornings. Of 
printed cotton or tub silk, this little one- 


For summer 


piece dress will give much satisfactory 
service. See how it cuts! The accompany- 
ing diagram explains its simple construc- 
tion, Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure, For the 36- 
inch size, 3% yards of -36-inch material 
with 4 yards of ribbon and 3% yards of 
binding, are required, 

No. 2331. This Slip-on Dress with drop 
shoulders is designed for girls 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. It is very easy to make and 
would be charming developed in a cotton 
print or crepe de chine. The 8-year size 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material with 
5g yard 36-inch contrasting, 

No, 2323, Smart beltless style for jun- 
ior girls. The collar is stitched on this 
dress below the neck edge to simulate a 
vestee. Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
with 2 yards of ruffling and 2% yards of 
braid. 


The hot-iron transfer pattern No, 730 
comes in blue and yellow. 

No. 1514, Easy-to-make Costume Slip. 
The basis of the tunic costume is the cos- 
tume slip. Many women are finding out 
every day the absolute necessity of a foun- 
dation so easy to slip on and perfect-fit- 
ting as the hang-from-the-shoulder cos- 
tume slip. This pattern which comes in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure, is suitable for silk or cotton 
materials. Size 36 requires 25 yards of 
36-inch material, 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 709 
comes in blue only, 

No, 2340. Smart Overblouse. Cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 takes 214 yards of 40- 
inch material. 

No. 2336. A Morning or Summer Dress. 
Suitable for cotton prints, tub silks, ging- 
ham, etc. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 36-inch contrasting. 


Patterns and Embroidery Transfers l5c each. Send to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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Style and Real Charm in a Little Girl’s Hat and Coat 


cialty shops, those devoted to children’s 

clothes are perhaps the most intriguing. 
The styles displayed for children have never 
been more attractive than the advanced mod- 
‘els show them to be this season. To be chic, 
everything that the little girl wears must 
harmonize, her hat often being of the same 
fabric as her coat with a touch of straw 
added. Her coat is usually a little shorter 
than her dress. Trimmings are most discreet. 


O: ALL the fascinating New York spe- 


A smart ornament, a clever use of contrast- - 


ing fabrics, a tiny frill or a wee touch of em- 
broidery—that is all, and yet the effect of 
style and real charm is there. 


A Coat of Changeable Taffeta for a Six- 
Year Old 


Coats with some variation of the shawl col- 
lar are decidedly favored for girls between the 
ages of 6 and 14. 
smaller of the two children in the sketch is 
made of unlined changeable blue and gold col- 
ored taffeta and trimmed in narrow plaitings 
of the same material. Such a coat will be 
serviceable for cool evenings all summer long. 
The changeable taffetas are particularly lovely 
for the younger children, although the solid 
‘eolored silks, both in the light and dark tones, 
are also much used. The hat worn with this 
wrap is made of the same changeable silk 
combined with tan straw braid. The ribbon 
trimming matches the blue in the silk and 
‘the tiny pink rosebuds at the side lend the 
only note of contrast. The shape of the hat 
with soft crown and brim slightly flaring in 
the front and tapering toward the back, is 
almost universal in the millinery showings for 
little ones. The sketch at the lower right 
shows a larger view of this hat and the trim- 
ming for it before it is applied. The way in 
which the straw braid may be drawn up to 
fit the frame is also illustrated. 


Sand-Colored Kasha Cloth with Plaid 
Trims for a Twelve-Year Miss 


The coat of light weight wool material is 
equally popular and, for general wear, even 
more serviceable than the silk wrap. Such a 
coat of sand-colored kasha cloth with front 
facings, collar and cuffs of plaid in soft 
brown, tan and green is shown on the young 
miss of twelve summers. This coat, too, is 
unlined, the seams being finished with silk 
bindings. The hat has a smart close-fitting brim 
of green straw braid and a sectional crown 
of the sand-colored kasha cloth to match the 
eoat. The modish tassel-like ornament is 
made of strands of green rope silk bound to- 
gether with a band of straw braid. A larger 
view of this hat and trimming may also be 
had at the lower right, 


Choosing Colors 


Look to the type of the child in choosing 
the colors for her coat and hat. If she is 
a brunette, use the rich ‘dark shades or the 
brighter colorings. For’the blonde, the tans 
and the soft tones will be most attractive. 
You can best bring out the colorings of the 
in-between types by using a fairly neutral 
tone with a dash of bright color for trimming. 


The coat worn by the. 


A Home Sewing 
Department 


Conducted by 
Ruth Wyeth Spears 


Woman’s World Pattern 1650, which comes in sizes 6 to 14 years, is used for both 
these coats. The foundation frame of the bonnet-shaped hat for the little girl is made 
with pattern 1593, obtainable in sizes 6 to 8 years. For the other hat pattern 1976*%is used. 
This pattern comes in two sizes, girls and misses. 


The Pattern 

It is always best to buy the pattern before 
you purchase the material, for the pattern 
tells you how much cloth is required. If the 
coat is to be trimmed in plaitings, you will 
need an extra half yard of material. The 
material needed for contrasting collar and 
euffs is estimated on the pattern envelope. 
The instructions that come with the pattern 
also show you how the material may be placed 
on the cloth and tells you in just what order 
the joinings should be made. In this article 
then, it is the little details of finish with 
which I want to help you. 


Finishing Raw Edges 

The seam bindings and the binding at the 
top of the hem, as shown at A and B in Tig. 
1, are the first finishes to be considered. The 
shoulder and under-arm seams, also the in- 
side seams of the sleeves, should be pressed 
open before they are bound. You may cut 
your own strips of binding material or use 
the binding tape that may be bought by the 
bolt. These bindings should be of silk and 
will be easier to handle if they are cut on the 
bias. Fold them through the center and turn 


Little Girl Fashions of 1747 


In 1747 George Washington ordered from 
Iingland for his 4-year-old step-daughter— 
“Miss Curtis’—a full list of costly and 
modish garments. Among these were: 

1 Stiffemed coat of fashionable silk made 
to pack—thread stays. 

1 Cloth coat. 

2 Bonnets. 

4 Pair gloves. 

While 12-year-old Anna Green Winslow 
wrote in her dairy in 1771: 


2 Caps 
8 Pair kid mitts. 


I was dressed in my yellow coat, black 
bib and apron, black feathers on my head, 
my paste comb and all my paste, garnet, 
marquasett and jet pins, together with my 
silver plume—my locket, rings, black collar 
round my neck, black mitts and yards of 
blue ribbon (black and blue is high taste) 
striped tucker and ruffles (not my best) and 
my silk pompedore shoes completed my 
dress. 

ALICE Morse HARLE. 


Patterns are 15c each, prepaid. Send to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


the edges, using a hot iron to press these 
creases firm, as shown at C in Fig. 3. The 
binding may then be basted in place and both 
edges stitched with one sewing, The top of 
the hem should be bound before the hem is 
turned. Later, when you sew the sleeves in, 
both edges of the armhole seam should be 
pressed back on the sleeve and bound with 
one binding as at D in Fig. 1. 


The Collar and the Front Facings 

The next step is. to join the collar to the 
coat, using a pressed-open over-cast seam, as 
shown at F in Fig. 2. We will first consider 
the making of the plain coat without the 
plaiting. Notice in Fig. 1 that the collar 
facing is a continuation of the front facing 
of the coat. It has a joining at the center 
back and if necessary it may be pieced again 
as at H. These joinings should be made with 
pressed-open seams. If the fabric of the coat 
is very lightweight it is a good plan to inter- 
line this facing and the cuffs with heavy 
muslin. First baste the interlining to the 
wrong side of the facing material with diag- 
onal basting. Stitch the facing to the coat 
as at I, leaving an open space to insert a 
silk cord fastening loop as at J. When the 
cord is sewn in place this opening may be 
joined by hand. Turn the facing and crease, 
baste and press the outside edge. Turn under 
the free edges and baste_them in place as at 
K. Notice that the facing entirely covers 
the seam where the collar is joined to coat. 


Slip-stitching te Sew Hem and Facings 

With the hem of the coat and the front 
facings basted and pressed’ you are ready to 
slip-stitch them in place. Slip-stitching ig 
illustrated in Fig. 5. For the stitch in the 
under portion of the material only one or 
two threads should be taken on the needle. 
Draw the thread through this stitch, place the 
needle in the fold of the upper portion of 
the material and slip it along inside the fold 
to make the second stitch as shown in the 
sketch. If properly done, this sewing should 
be practically invisible on both sides. 


Finishing the Cuffs 

The cuffs of the coat should be faced on 
the wrong side with lining material. When 
the facing has been stitched, turned, basted 
at the edge and thoroughly pressed, stitch 
the outside portion to the sleeve as at L, 
then fell the facing in place. The cuff may 
then be turned back to the desired width. 


When the Plaited Trimming is Used 

If the plaited trimming is to be used, pre- 
pare the plaiting by basting and pressing the 
plaits as shown in Tig. 4. Baste the plait- 
ing to the wrong side of the collar as at G 
in Tig. 2, before the facing is sewn to the 
coat. For the cuffs, the plaitings should be 
basted to the right side of the cuff material 
before it is faced. Then when the facings 
are stitched and turned the plaiting will have 
the appearance of being neatly inserted be- 
tween the two sections of material. 

When the coat is finished, give it a final 
pressing, but remember that much of its suc- 
cess will depend upon many pressings in the 
process of making, 
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Hot Water on 


q 


Without Gas 


This device brings new comfort 
to your home | 


All the comforts of running hot water,? 


whenever you want it, wherever youlive. 


The Perfection Kerosene Water Heater 
will give you running hot water in 5 
minutes—enough for washing dishes in 10 
minutes — plenty for a bath in 30 minutes. 


You will also have the protection, con- 
venience and economy of thermostats — 
used for the first time in kerosene water 
heaters —which turn out the flame 
automatically when the tank is full of 
hot water. 


Another economy is the “Stay-Hot” 
storage tank which, like a giant Thermos 
bottle, keeps the water hot for 36 hours 
after the flame is out. 


Here is a real solution, at last, of the 
water. heating problem in homes without 
gas. Mail the coupon today for the whole 
story of this great newhome convenience. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO, 
7530 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


There are four Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heaters of dif- 
Serent styles and prices. One is 
a complete water heating unit 
with ‘‘Stay-Hot” storage tank. 
Two have thermostats which 
shut off the flame automatically. 
All have Perfection burners 
whose power and dependability 
are so familiar to the millions 
of women who use Perfection 
Oil Cook Stoves. 


One of these four will exactly 


meet your needs. ° 


MODEL 412— 


A low priced, big value 

heater with two “Extra 

Fast’’ Blue Chimney Per- 

fection Burners. Attached 
to any storage tank. 


MODEL 431— 


Comes complete 
with thirty gallon 
“Stay-Hot” storage 
tank. Giant Super- 
fex Burners, thermo- 
static shut off, and 
copper coils. 


MODEL 421— 


Equipped with Giant 
Superfex Burner, thermo- 
static shut off and triple 
copper coils. Attached to 
any storage tank, 


4 
Pa 


e 
o The 


PERFECTION.-=:- 


Kerosene Water Heaters 


? 


¢ 


Address 


=} I have running water 
LD J do not have running water 


oe? 7580 Platt Ave. 
eo Cleveland, Ohio 
¢ 


Gentlemen: 
Send me full informa- 


tion about your Perfection 
@ Kerosene Water Heaters. 
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Damask Embroidery 


As 


aan nbs he sereeres 


sls Kf 


Needlework 
from Our 
English Cor-~ 


respondent 


embroidery is one of the simplest as 
Each may 
have a different design, and yet the whole 


P= dinner or luncheon mats damask 


well as most appropriate. 


will harmonize. Two designs are given 
here, to show you how to adapt almost any 
damask pattern to your needs. 

These mats were worked in Chinese blue 
cotton on coarse white linen, but naturally 
you can vary the color to suit your needs, 

Settle on the size of your mats, and 
start on the embroidery. In order to make 
the corners come right, you should work 
the sides in the following order. Begin on 
the left-hand side, then work the top, then 
the right-hand side, and lastly the bottom. 

The pattern is darned into the linen, 
se that both sides are equally neat; the 
pattern that is in color on one side will 
be in white on the other, and vice versa. 

Mat Number One 

Begin at the right-hand top corner on 
the outside of the pattern. Let’s take No. 1 
in detail. There are fourteen lines in the 
damask border, and these are darned as 
follows, one line is done at a time: 

(a) Go over 7 threads, under 3, over 1, 
under 3 and repeat all along the line. 

(b) Come back over 5, under 3, over 3, 
under 3 and repeat. 

(c) Over 3, under 3, over 2, under 1, over 

2, under 3 and repeat. 

(d) Over 1, under 3, over 2, under 3, over 

2, under 3 and repeat. 

(e) Over 2, under 5, over 2, under 5 and 
repeat. 
(f) Over 2, under 3, over 1, under 3, 

2, under 3 and repeat. 

(g) Over 2, under 3, over 3, under 3, 

2, under 1 and repeat. 

(This brings you to the right-hand point 
of the center diamond.) 

Now repeat f, e, d, ¢, b. a. 
diamond in each corner to fill up. 


over 


over 
Darn a 


Fringe 

Draw threads 3 to 6 
threads apart, according 
to weave of linen. 

Fig. A. Take your cot- 
ton under 4 threads back 
to starting point, repeat, 
and bring needle out in 
lower line. 
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\ Mat Number Two 


And please note particularly that you 
‘don’t begin your lines on the same ver- 
tical thread. Tor instance, when you 
start to come back along (b) you will 
bring your needle through one thread 
to the left of the end of previous line 
(having turned your mat upside down, 
to work back). Do this each time you 
begin, so that you get your diagonal 
line down to (g), when you will begin 
a thread to the right, to get the diago- 

nal line going outward. , 

Now for the fringed edge, which is 
finished with a kind of lace-stitch. 

Draw a thread all round outside the 
pattern—in this case 6 threads from 
its edge. Draw a second one 3 threads 
away from the first. (On finer linen you 
would leave 5 or 6 threads between.) 

The fringe-making diagram below shows 
you clearly how the stitch for this is 
worked, (A) shows the double drawn 
thread line. Bring your needle through 
at the right-hand of top line and put it 
back again in almost the same place. Pass 
your needle under 4 threads along the line 
(under 5 or 6 on fine linen), bring it 
through, and across to the starting point. 
Repeat, but the second time bring the 
needle out 4 threads to the left along’ the 
lower line. Take a backstitch twice, com- 
ing out again at the left-hand side of the 
stitch (B). > 

Go up, over the ‘right side of linen,,to 
the line above, then. take four threads to 
the left again, and repeat from (A); €D) 
shows a bit of the finished stitching. 

Cut your raw edges neatly as far from 
the lace stitch as the depth of the fringe 
is to be, then draw out the threads to 
make the fringe (E). , 

Mat Number Two 

In mat No. 2 the pattern is darned thus: 
(a) Over Z, under 4, over 6, under 4 and 

repeat, i 
(b) Repeat (a) beginning exactly under 

end of last stitch. 

(c) Beginning 2 threads to right of first 
two lines, Over 2, under 2, over 2, un- 
der 2, over 6, under 2 and repeat, 

(ad) Repeat (c), beginning exactly below 
first stitch. 

(e) Beginning 2 threads to right. Over 2, 
under 6, over 2, under 6 and repeat. 

(f) Repeat (e). 

(g) Begin 2 threads to right, Over 2, 
under 2, over 6, under 2, over 2, under 
2 and repeat. 

(h) Repeat (g). 

(i) Begin 2 threads to right. Over 2, un- 
der 4, over 6, under 4 and repeat. 

(3) Repeat (i), 

(This brings you to the middle line of 
diamond, Now repeat h, g, f, e, d, ¢, b, a, 


beginning 2 threads to the left, where you 
took 2 to the right before, 

Make the fringe in the same way as be- 
fore. In this case the fringe begins a couple 
of threads away from the border but this 
is a matter for your own chcice, 


Fig. B. Make double Diagram for Mat Pe te od 
backstitch 4 threads No. 1 (tothe right) ERIS 
along lower line. shows working line % 

Fig. C. Go straight up Ht} | (e) in second half Mat 
to top line, take up four | 1} of border, Number 
threads to left along this, One 
repeat. Come diagonally FIG. £ 
= back oh line, 
and repeat a o© way = 

OOS. Dee Diagram for Mat No. 2 (to de ee lene te TY 

. D. Shows the right) shows working line Soames >=. 
in border. Darn one full EF 25>," 2s 


of lace stitch. (i) 
Fig. E. Draw threads line at a time, 
to make the fringe. 


Mat Number Two 
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“Make it a fancy treat for dessert 
in only 20 seconds extra 


Maoeornk tf CUTS TO FOOD MEN Whe al boa LL Kor 


ow it warms a woman’s heart when her | sm ERTER CODING : 
family realiy enjoy some dessert she has | ie ee cee. . 


rice and mix with 4 cups milk, V9 teaspoon salt, 
prepared! These are moments that she ¥ cup sugar and 1 cup raisins. Bake in very 


slow oven until thick, stirring two or three times 
treasures, (With cooked rice, use 114 cups rice, 2 cups 


Every day she would like to surprise them. peers eh ek eae 
But how can she find the time? So often she 
is working against the clock from morning on. 


Here isa way out. Many of the simplest 
foods can be made into feast-day dishes just _ 
by adding plump, tender raisins. Do you 
know, for instance, the wonderful new good- 
ness they give to rice pudding? With raisins 
you can make it a “‘fancy”’ dessert in only 20 
seconds extra. Just watch the plates come 
back for more when you serve it! 


Tempting dishes that 
beat the clock 


Only a minute is needed to mix Raisin Rice 
Pudding and it’s most inexpensive. If you 
make it from left-over cooked rice, that is a 
saving. If you use uncooked rice, no egg is 
needed and that is a saving again. 


It is so easy with raisins to prepare special 
“spreads” and still cut down work. Many 
time-saving hints and valuable recipes are 
given in the folder, ‘Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like.” Use the coupon below to send 
for it today—also the new 46 page book, 
“Recipes with Raisins.’ 


To cake, pudding, pies, bread, cookies and 
rolls—raisins add a festive touch that makes 
eyes sparkle all around the table. Even more, 
they supply an abundance of solid nourish- 


they Brand New 
Ask your grocer for the new ‘Market Day CThe Market Day Special | Ma 


Special’’—4 Ibs. of delicious, seedless raisins at 
abigsaving. Ripened in the sunshine of the 
famous San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
in California, these plump, tender raisins now 
come in this new, large-size package. If your 
grocer hasn’t the ‘Market Day Special’ on 
hand, ask him tosend for it and meantime lay 
in a supply of the familiarSun-Maid cartons. 


Your grocer has Sun- 

Maid Raisins—both 

seedless and seeded— 

in the familiar 15 oz. 
cartons 


Raisin Bargain 

FREE—+he valuable folder,‘ Short Cuts 

to Food Men Really Like’’—also the 

new 46 page book, “Recipes with Rai- 

sins.”’ Just fill out this coupon and 
mail it today 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers ecatoria | 
' Dept. A-704, Fresno, California 


Grown and packed by 


Please send me free of charge, as indi- 
cated by crosses: 


| z - 
e e © | 
un-Maid Raisin Growers | :%ecece"™ 
O2F Great aloneO R NI A | 
A co-operative association of 16,500 individual growers 
[ 
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he Colonial Idea A pplied toT ea & Luncheon dets 


Tulips and Daffodils that Bloomed in the Old New Englana 
Gardens are the Motifs for Two Sets. A Peggy Shippen 
Design and a Dutch Girl from Old Manhattan Make 

Decorative Figures for the Other Two 


of spring and summer, and give a gay note to the dining-room 
or breakfast nook. These colorful sets have been adapted from 


Fe pig es dining-room linens fit in with the bright colors 
colonial times and you will find a color scheme and size for every need. 


Peggy Shippen Set 

The popular Philadelphia belle of colonial days, Peggy Shippen, is 
the inspiration for this set. On the lunch cloth she is shown in her 
lavender morning frock, watering her flowers. In her blue afternoon 
dress she is in the garden feeding her birds. Dressed for a stroll, 
she is wearing a yellow costume with lavender bonnet and yellow 
parasol. In the fourth panel she is shown in her rose evening frock 
carrying an old-fashioned sweetheart bouquet. The cloth, 4-25-3571, 
is on 54-inch linen. The searf, 4-25-372, is 18x54 inches. Set of 
4 napkins, 4-25-373, have a small sweetheart bouquet in one corner. 

Dutch Girls 

Two little maids in the costume of Peter Stuyvesant’s day are out- Se mete 
lined in dark and medium blue floss. The blue chocolate set is also 
outlined in two shades of blue. The lunch cloth, 4-25-374, is made of 
blue linene in the shape of two runners used in the form of a cross. 
Bach runner is 18x48 inches. The two Dutch girls are also used on 
a blue linene buffet scarf, 4-25-376, which is 18x44 inches. The four 
blue napkins, 4-25-375, have a chocolate cup in the corner outlined 
in blue. Tulip Set 

The tulip was the flower dear to great-great-grandmother’s heart. 
Growing on each side of a colonial doorway, as shown on the cover of 
this issue, or used in an appliqué quilt, as pictured on page 38, it gave 
the cheerful and colorful note that she so earnestly sought to intro- 
duce into her surroundings. 

The tulips are outlined in red chain stitch, with petals tipped with 
gold stitches. The stamens are gold tipped with black French knots. 
Stems and leaves are outlined in green chain 
stitch. A narrow hem is turned and the edges 
are finished with black running stitches. The 
cloth, 4-25-377, is on 54-inch white linen. ‘The 
searf, 4-25-3878, is 22x54 inches with the design 
in the center front. Set of 4 napkins, 4-25-379, 
are each 12 inches square. 


Daffodil Set 


Daffodils are outlined in yellow outline stitch. 
Leaves and stems are outlined in green. ‘The 
basket is outlined in brown. The ribbon bows on 
the baskets, whose streamers connect the four 
corners, are in gold outline stitch. The eloth, 
4-25-380, is on 86-inch yellow linen. ‘The scarf, 
4-25-381, is 18x48 inches with the design at each 
end. Set of 4 napkins, 4-25-382, have a very 
small basket in one corner. A crocheted or rie 
rae edge is used. 
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Tulip Set 


Designs by Helen Grant 


In the Oid Days of 1655 

From the following interesting account we find 
that embroidery on dining-room linens was the 
vogue in colonial days: 

As a table was in early days a board, so a _table- 
cloth was a board-cloth; and ere it was a tablecloth 
it was table-cloths, Cristowell Gallup, in 1655, had 
“1 Holland board-cloth’’; and William Metcalf, in 1644, 
had a ‘diaper board-cloth.”” Another Boston citizen 

. 7 had ‘‘board-clothes,’ Henry Webb, of Boston, named 

Dutch Girl Set in his will, in 1660, his ‘‘best2 Suite of Damask Table- 

cloath, Napkins & cupboard-cloath.” Others had hol- 

land tablecloths and holland square cloths with lace 

on them. Arras tablecloths are also named in 1654, 

and cloths enriched with embroidery in colors, The 

witch, Ann Hibbins, had “1 Holland tablecloth edged 

with blewe,’’ worth twelve shillings; and a Hartford 

. gentleman had, in 1689, a “table Cloth wrought with 

Daffodil Set red.” In 1728 *“‘Hukkbuk Tabling’”? was advertised in 

the New England Weekly Journal, but the older ma- 

terials—damask, holland, and diaper—were universally 
used then, as now. 

The colonists had plenty of napkins, as had all well- 
to-do and well-bred Englishmen at that date. In 1668 
the opulent Jane Humphreys, of Dorchester, left “two 
wrought Napkins with no lace around it,” “half a 
duzzen of napkins,” and “napkins wrought about and 


a ? laced.” Alice Morse Earle. 


Peggy Shippen Set 


It May Interest You to Know That— 
The following embroidery stitches which you 
are using today were also used on old-fashioned 
* samplers, quilts and the other articles that 
eolonial women made: ‘ 


im | Chain Stitch Lazy-daisy 
/ ! q Darning Stitch Long and Short Stitch 
bas - 4 Feather Stitch Punch Work 
} rT] ae Bre a ie French Knot Satin Stitch 


i 
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For those rosy cheeks, try hot brea 


VANAZ,| 


QUICK QUAKER —Iuscious and strength building—cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


| Brees: sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks—“hot oats then? Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. You 
and milk,’’ say authorities on child feeding. will be delighted with it. 

Because of limited cooking time, many mothers _— All that rich Quaker flavor; all its smooth 
were serving less nourishing breakfasts, so deliciousness, are retained. The grains are cut 
Quaker Oats experts perfected Quick Quaker. before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook 

Savory, flavoryanddelicious,it’scooked ge" 3 faster. That’s the only difference. 
and readyin 3 to 5 minutes. That’s quicker Your grocer now has two kinds of 
than toast, quicker than coffee! Why not Quaker Oats—the kind you have always 
have richer, more nourishing breakfasts known and Quick Quaker. 


Quaker Oats Quick Quaker 


The kind you have always known Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Standard full size and weight packages—Medium: 1 and 14 pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz, 
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$6. 65 F loor 7 Poltsiens 
Outfit—$5.00 


It’s the new, easy way to have beau- 
tifal waxed floors and linoleum. This 
Outfit consists of: 
1 Quart of Johnson’s Liquid 
1 Johnson’s Lamb’s-wool 
WartiMon, ss Sa 
1Johnson’s Weighted Floor 
Polishing Brush. . . . 3.50 
1 Johnson’s Book on Home 
Beautifying. Sos eos 


A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 


This offer is good at department, drug, 
grocery, hardware and paint stores. 
If your dealer cannot furnish the out- 
fit, write us for the name of a nearby 
dealer who can. 


Any store displaying this sign can 
furnish the above outfit. These 
stores also carry a full line of 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 


0 Bi oe S12 


Beautilul Waxed Jloord 


Your linoleum will look more beautiful— 
clean much easier—and last years longer if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax. It brings out the pattern and color— 
protects linoleum from wear and imparts a 
beautiful, dry, dirt-repellent surface which 
washes off like glass. 

Wash new inlaid linoleum as soon as laid 
with a mild soap. Then apply a coat of John- 
son’s Liquid Wax with a Wax Mop and polish 
with a Weighted Floor Brush. 

Of this treatment a famous linoleum manu- 
facturer says in his advertising: “Linoleum 
so treated mellows and gets better looking. It 
will wear for years and years. With this care 
a linoleum floor is practically permanent and 
always beautiful. Waxing makes frequent 
washing unnecessary and is the easiest way.” 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


This New Easy Liguid Way” 


Woman’s World 


All the leading manufacturers of linoleum 
recommend Johnson’s Liquid Wax. Here’s 
what one of the best known linoleum manu- 
facturers says: “A linoleum floor will never 
need refinishing. It does not require scrubbing. 
It will be the easiest of all floors to clean—if 
you wax it. The waxing is easy, simple and 
inexpensive.” 

The new Johnson method makes the wax- 
ing of floors mere child’s play. It takes only a 
few minutes—requires no stooping—and you 
don’t need to touch your hands to the floor 
or the wax. 

Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal house- 
hold polish—for floors of wood, tile, rubber 
or linoleum. For furniture, woodwork, white 
enamel, leather. It cleans, polishes, preserves 
and protects—in one operation. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 
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Hooked Rugs, Colonial in Spirit, Modern in Coloring 


Fruit Rug 


econgeniality. Its colors are modest, yet 
bright, based on a split complement color 
harmony, yellow with tones of red-violet 
and blue-violet, combined with gray and 
black, which, being neutral, may be used 
in any scheme. 

Roses and Bluebells 


The large rug with roses and bluebells 
is built in an unusual color harmony. The 
yellow-green of leaves balances the large 
areas of rose color and black is used ef- 
fectively for outlining and decorative bor- 
ders. 

Flower and Scroll Rug 


The flower rug with soft green tones in 
the background is another delightful color 
blending, to use with mahogany furniture 


or gray stone fireplace. The long scroll- 
like leaves which form the border and 
background areas are adapted from some 


of the best examples of real antiques. 
Fruit Rug 


The fruit rug is too attractive to limit 
its use to the occasional owner of a 
kitchen dresser. It would be delightful in 
the breakfast nook where windsor chairs 
and gate-leg table were painted in harmon- 
izing tones or in the sun room or as a 
hearth rug in the living room. Wither the 


Roses and Bluebells 


Designs by Ruby Short McKim 


new, but follow the antiques 
in spirit; they are bold in 
design, deep in color, and with 
the possible exception of the one 
for the nursery, take identical 
source material. 


qtr déesiengs heréa given are 


Welcome Rug 

The tittle half circle mat for 
the front door would impress? one 
at his very first step inside with 
iis cheerful way of welcome. If 
the other things in the hall were 
a grandfather’s clock, a Colonial 
console or low-boy, an antique 
settle or the like, the whole en- 
trance would have the charm of 


Welcome 
Rug 
Nursery 


Rug 
(Below) 


I} You are a Tenth as Uenturesome as Your Great-Great-Grandmother 
ou Will be Thrilled With This Craft Work, as it is Allowed That De- 
fightful Irregularity Which Heralds it as Real, Hand-made and Individual 


Parrot Rug 


fruit rug or the parrots would make 
decorative wall hangings when suitably 
placed. 


Parrot Rug 


The parrot is particularly striking with 
its primary red and blue colors on the 


black ground. In design it is formally 
conventional enough to be out of class of 
those awful axminsters whereon brave 


Bruno carries a flask to the  perishing 


child, or horses ecavort frantically. The 
parrots are a design, not a picture, and 
as such may be walked on by the most 
fastidious. 


Nursery Rug 


hooked rug would be 
account of its being 
in texture, washable, and enduring It 
easily takes the picture quality which 
children love. The one here given is a 
peaceful parade of animals developed in 
analogous color harmony, that is, between 
two primary colors. In this case it is 
from yellow to red, including the red. 
Gray, white and black in abundance com- 
plete the scheme. 


In the nursery a 


very fitting on soft 


Flower and Scroll Rug’ 
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Nay Hair 


- Let me tell you the quick, easy way 
to get back original color 


4 Y let gray hair spoil your chances?” 


is a question I so often want to ask. 
It is such an unnecessary handicap, when 
restoration is so simple and easy. And—it 
costs nothing to learn how. 


T invite everyone with gray hair to send 
for my free trial outfit, which contains a 
trial bottle of my famous hair color restorer. 
Test as directed on one lock of hair—learn 
foryourself that you needn’t have gray hair 
at any age! 

A scientific laboratory preparation 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
is a scientific, reliable preparation which 
always does the work. It brings back the 
natural, youthful color of your hair so per- 
fectly that no one will suspect you once 
were pray. 

There is no streaking, artificial dyed look. 
Just the even, natural, exact shade of early 
youth. 

Apply it with a comb 

My restorer is very easily applied— you 

do it yourself, without help. You simply 


Yi ary ff 7 Goldmany ‘ 


Hair Color Restorer 


Over 10,000,000 bottles sold 


comb it through the hair and watch the 
gray disappear. 

No interference with shampooing—noth- 
ing to wash orrub off. My restorer is aclear, 
colorless liquid, clean and dainty as water. 
It leaves the hair soft and fluffy—lovely 
when waved.and dressed. 


Absolutely free trial—mail coupon 

Remember the trial offer is absolutely 
free—we even prepay postage. Just mail the 
coupon—you will receive by return mail 
my special patented free trial outfit with 
full directions. 

Then when you know what Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is and just 
what it will do, get a full sized bottle from 
your druggist. If you prefer it, you may 


order direct from me. 


Fill out coupon carefully, stating exactly 
natural color of hair. If possible enclose a 
lock with your letter. When the trial out- 
fit comes make the famous “single-lock” 
test. You will be overjoyed by results, 


Woman’s World 


Free Trial Bottle 


Dont Have ft! 


from 
MARY T.COLDMAN 
Sv paus iM 
Pateeted 


wo: we pile Sto glia <a a\fezind os > os e. 4 e) Eo 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 


er oe Fae « Lh 


e CO aia 9 


PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND A 


473-D Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my hair is: 
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Mary Blakes in Cretonne—the Becoming Colonial Note 


The Renaissance in Things Colonial Will Bring a Great 
Interest in These Fetching Frocks for Spring and Summer 


Dolly 


for lovely color combinations 

when used with plain materials. 

The small flowered cffeets used are 

reminiscent of the printed ealiecoes and 

ehintzes which were the last word in 

colonial fashions. The lively effcets of the old: 

fashioned ealicoes were stamped by hand and it 

was possible to order a special pattern for some 

particular use. Many picturesque names were 

coined for the designs, such as Harlequin Moth, 

Liberty Peak, Covent Garden Cross-bar, and so 

on. Some calicocs were even stamped with the 

likenesses of famous men—George Washington 
and Benjamin Franklin’s portraits being used. 

While it is not possible in this day of machin- 
ery to order special eretonne patterns, we have 
done the next best thing for you. The color 
schemes and the embroidery designs used with 
each cretonne have been selected by one of our 
best designers, so that tho effect of a carefully 
planned costume is gained. Ths models are all 
in the slip-on style, which is easy to make and 
easy to wear. By supplementing the eretonne 
. ith very simple embroidery stitches, the result 
is both decorative and pleasing. 

Prudence. Purple cretonne trimmed with pur- 
ple gingham. The bands of gingham at neck, 
cuffs, front of waist and bottom of skirt are edged 
with purple and gold running stitches side by side. 
The three lazy-daisy flowers are in gold, purple 
and lavender. Their centers are yellow, gold and 
black and their leaves green. The ribbon neek- 
tie, of black moire ribbon, is run through the 
purple collar and is used to gather it slightly to 
fit the neck. The belt is of purple gingham 
double, 14% inches wide when finished. 

Dolly. Green gingham trimmed with eretonne 
in purple and green. The eretonne is used as a 
yoke in front and back and extends in a panel 
in the front. The pockets are also of eretonne. 
The belt is eretonne lined with green gingham, 


Cees offers an opportunity 


with the edges picoted together. The cretonne 
yoke and pockets are edged with purple feather- 
stitehing. Flowers on each side of the erctonne 
have petals of purple satin stitch and center in 
gold and brown. Leaves and stems are brown, 

Rosemary, Rose gingham trimmed with rose 
and brown eretonne. The lines around the ere- 
tonne, at the neck, sleeves*and yoke, are brown 
chain stitch. The star-shaped flowers on the yoke 
are deep rose satin-stiteh with gold centers. 
Stems are brown outline and leaves green outline. 
Three crystal buttons at the center of the yoke 
are sewed with rose floss. This wide sash is tied 
in a bow in the back. 

Desire. Russet gingham with flowered ere 
tonne. The vestee, pockets and cuffs are of ecre- 
tonne edged with black running stitches. The 
embroidery around the vestee is in red chain 
stitch. The fulness on each side is set in five 
plaits, front and back. 

Hope. Blue gingham with eretonne flowers in 
red and blue. Collar, cuffs and pocket are of 
eretonne. The belt, which is eretonne on one side 
and gingham on the other, is tacked on each side 
of the pocket and tied in a bow in back. Nine 
crystal buttons are sewed with red floss alongside 
the eretonne. The flowers above the pockets are 
embroidered in red, lavender and yellow’ satin 
stitch with green leaves and stems. 

Pansy. Yellow gingham with panels of eretonne. 
The eretonne is edged with black running stitches. 
The embroidered sprays between the eretonne 
panels are pansies in satin stitch, in the same 
shades as the pansies on the eretonne. Stems and 
leaves are in black outline stitch. The fulness 
on each side of the waist is set in four plaits, 
front and back. 

Patience. Blue eretonne with blue gingham 
appliqués. The design on the collar and below 
the pocket has lavender lazy-daisy flowers with 
gold French knot centers. The lines around the 
flowers are in gold outline stiteh. The collar and 
belt are faced with the cretonne. The blue ging- 
ham is edged with black running stitches. our 
erystal buttons at the neck and three on each 
sleeve are sewed down with gold floss. 


Designs by Effie Sory 
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World 


Woman’s 


The Colonial Mother’s Keepsakes for Her Children 


UR old - fashioned 
O quilts are not only 
marvelous  speci- 


mens of handiwork, but 

are also treasured be- 

cause of the bits of his- 

tory connected with 

them and handed down 
from generation to generation. 

The Tea Rose Quilt and the Rose 
Tree Quilt have been handed down 
together from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The family went 
to Tennessee when it was still un- 
settled and the mother who was a 
gifted needlewoman made the quilts, 
partly by candlelight, while they 
were constantly in terror of the In- 


dians who massacred many of the 
white people at the time. 

The tulip quilt has been handed 
down through seven generations in 
another family and is most beauti- 
fully made. Bach of these quilts is 
96 inches square—12 or 15 inches 


wider than modern ones, 


Tea Rose Quilt—4-25-384 
This is made of nine blocks, each 
2S inches square. The center of yel- 
low and blue is pieced together, but 
the rest of the design is entirely in 
the “laid” work or appliqué. The 
quilting is in fine stitches all around 
the appliqués. The edges are bound 
with blue chambray, cut 114 inches 
wide so that the finished binding is 
one-half inch wide. The quilt is 
shown in the black and white sketch, 

with one block enlarged in color. 


Designs 
Selected 
by 
Sadie P. 
Le Sueur 


See Season | 
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Tulip, 4-25-387 


Rose Tree Quilt—4-25-385 
The entire quilt is shown in colors. 
ach large group of flowers—consisting 
of one rose and three buds—is 22 inches 
square, The entire design is in appliqué. 
The divisions between the petals of the 


roses are made with fine running 
stitches. The quilting around the ap- 
pliqués is in a leaf design. 


Watermelon Border—4-25-386 


This unusual border is well named. It 
really resembles long slices of water- 
melon as it is formed of long, narrow, 


Basket, 4-25-388 


Some Fine Specimens of Patchwork and Piecework Quilts from 


the Early Days of Tennessee Rea ae 


Patchwork quilts were divided into two classes in early days—those called 
“piece work”? and those called “laid work.’ The latter is the true patchwork 
and is what we call appliqué as the designs are “laid” on the quilt and whipped | 
down, The “piecework” consists of small pieces sewed together to form a design. 
This is whipped down on a piece of goods to form a square. 


Circle and Star, 


385 — 


curved strips of green, rose and pink. A narrow 
binding of red all around the quilt is cut one 
inch wide, with the finished edge 3% inch wide, 
front and back. 


Tulip Quilt—4-25-387 

The flowers are appliquéd on white squares, 
each of which is 12 inches. They are alter- 
nated with quilted blocks which are covered 
with the finest stitches in diagonal rows one- 
eighth inch apart. Every half inch a small 
square is left without the stitches, which gives 
the effect of tiny round puffs standing out in 
relief on the white square. 

Piecework Quilts—Below 


Beeause of lack of room, only one block of 
each quilt is shown. ‘The effect, however, is 


4-25-389 


the page are “piecework.” 


Saw Teeth, 
4-25-390 


The three quilts at the top of the page represent 
the “laid work,’ while the six blocks at the foot of 


Perforated Patterns 25c each. Send to Woman’s World, 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


Watermelon Border, 4-25-386 


much the same as the Tulip or Tea Rose 
Quilt, depending on whether the blocks are set 
next to each other as in the Tea Rose, or al- 
ternated with quilted blocks as in the Tulip 
Design. 
Basket—4-25-388 

Each block is 15 inches square, with the 
basket on it 10 inches high. The basket is first 
pieced together, then whipped to the white 
square, with quilting lines made all around it. 
The quilt was made with 18 basket squares, al- 
ternated with 18 quilted blocks. A narrow red 
binding is used. 


Circle and Star—4-25-389 
This is a very effective design—a large six- 
pointed star made of small diamond-shaped 


Twin Stars, 4-25-391 


Trish Chain, 
4-25-392 


An interesting quilt in one 
family wis made by great- 
grandmother’s bridesmaids. 
All of the trousseau dresses. as 
well as the bridesmaids’ gowns, 
were represeted in the tiny 
squires ond. diamonds of the 
quilt. The lining had bee 
donated by the groom— great- 
| grandfather. Anot'er old de- 
j Sign was quilted in tiny letters, 
; with the family’s names and the 


dates of birth. 
4-25-384 


~< 


{ 
| Tea Rose, 


pieces. The circle around the star is 
also of small diamonds and the quilt- 
ing between the points of the star is in 
a diamond-shaped design. The round 
blocks measure 27 inches across. ‘The 
quilt is made of nine round blocks, set 
about 6 inches apart. 


Saw Teeth—4-25-390 


This is much prettier than its name 
although the small pointed pieces do 
look like saw teeth, They can be made 
in two colors as shown or in one shade 
on a white ground. Tach block is 18 
inches square and 16 blocks were used 
for the quilt. In addition to the blocks 
there is a two-inch border of saw teeth. 


Twin Stars—4-25-392 


The entire quilt is made up of small 
hexagons pieced together, each 1 \% inch. 

The quilt is covered with six-pointed 
stars, 18 inches wide. Twelve full- 
size stars in the center and twelve 
part-size stars around the edges of the 
quilt are used. ‘The illustration shows 
only the points of the stars, but it 
shows the white hexagon (11 inches in 
size) used .between the stars with a 
smaller colored hexagon in its center. 


Irish Chain—4-25-392 


This is an old favorite and can be 
made in any color. The small dark 
red squares are each 114 inches, They 
are set in double rows, and the quilt 
is pieced together to give the effect of 
unbroken chains placed diagonally 
across the quilt. There are sixteen 
blocks with red on them like the illus- 
tration—each block 10 inches square. 
They are alternated with sixteen 10- 
inch white blocks in a quilted design. 
In order to give the effect of unbroken 
chains it is necessary to sew a 114- 
inch red square in each corner of the 
white quilted block. 


Double X—4-25-393 


This design is attractive when made 
with a figured material. Dark blue 
with a tiny white figure was used. 

The blocks are 914 inches in size. 
There are 80 blue blocks, which are 
set together, tip to tip. Between them 
are 20 white quilted blocks, also set 
on end. Around the blue squares are 
20 half-size white quilted blocks to 
make the quilt an oblong. Around the 
blocks is a 6-inch white border, 


Double X, 4-25-393 
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These Things 


you can do with 


Kyanize 
CELOID FINISH 


and Decal Transfers 


Discarded—yet this old 
mirror and table were made 
really beautiful. 


A Neglected Old 
Bench made “as good 
as new” with Celoid 
and Decals. 


FREE 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Charm of Painted Fur- 
niture,” illustrated in colors, 
useful, instructive—the kind 
of book you'll like to keep. 
Tells how to produce har- 
monious suites from mis- 
mated pieces and offers many 
hints to home beauty. Write 
for your copy today. 


From (\/ 
Cobwebs \} 
to Useful- “ 
ness. The ~““U. 
old bookcase made a 
dainty piece for the 
seem breakfast nook. 


THE CHARM 
OF PAINTED. 


- ~ ~ ’ 
larnish © 


Making Dainty Furniture 
from Old, Discarded Pieces 


FURNITURE g J/ 
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Ave the surface and 
Save t : 


ye Rv ved © 
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—you can do it yourself with ZL ianize 


| Dat sete you see furniture in 
beautiful tints decorated with dainty col- 
ored designs. Tinted furniture is used in 
bedroom, dining room, nursery, sunporch, 
hallway, breakfast nook—everywhere. 


Refinish old furniture yourself in this new 
way with KYANIZE Celoid Finish. It’s easy, 
fascinating, inexpensive. KYANIZE Celoid 
Finish is a medium gloss enamel that pro- 
duces the much-desired hand-rubbed effect 
without any rubbing. Used right from the 
can, this beautiful enamel works smoothly 
and easily—levels out to an even, ridgeless 


surface and dries overnight. Comes in ten 
beautiful tints in addition to pure white.' 


KYANIZE Decal Transfers—lovely designs 
in harmonious colors, are easily applied and 
look just like hand painting. Easy to use— 
just dip in water and apply. Userscall them 
“Minute Decorations.”’ 


Should your dealer be unable to supply you 
with KYANIZE Celoid Finish, use the cou- 
pon below and get the booklet free or send 
us one dollar for the special combination 
offer. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
431 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass., U.S.A. 


KYANIZE 
Decal Transfer 
Cherry Design 


KYANIZE 
Decal Transfer 
Wildwood Design 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
431 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


CHECK 
0 Please send me FREE, your book ‘‘The 


Charm of Painted Furniture.”’ 


CHECK 
OI enclose one dollar. Send me Pint can 

Kyanize Celoid Finish(insert color). ......: 
1 brush, 1 sheet Kyanize (name design) - «+ + 
Decal Transfers, 


“Save the 
. you save 


KYANIZE 
Decal Transfer 
Cornflower Design 


Decal Transfer 
Basket Design 


CELOID FINISH COLORS: Mellow Cream; 
Niagara Green; Dixie Gray; Havana Brown; 
Pure White; India Buff; Gulf Blue; Sunset 
Pink; Granite Gray;Twilight Blue; Pale Ivory. 
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Mary Blake Frocks in the Stylish Luminette Stripes 


Luminette—the New Striped Frock Fabric—Combines the Luster of the Finest Silks 
With the Wearing Qualities of the Best Washable Suitings 


Trene. Pink with white stripes. Front and back 
have the same design. Flowers are rose one-stitch 
surrounded with white French knots and _ black 
running stitches. Stems are black running stitches 
and leaves black lazy-daisy with a white stitch 
down the center. ‘The fulness on each side is 
held with a bow of white ribbon edged with black. 
It takes 3% yards. 

Natalie. Gray with white stripes. The flowers 
are gold French knots edged with white one- 
stitch. Stems are black and leaves black lazy- 
daisy with a gold stitch down the center. The 
curved lines are black and white running stitches 
side by side. The embroidery is used in front 
and back. For the ribbon belt it takes 3 yards 
of black satin ribbon faced with gold. 

Marjorie. Pongee color with brown 
stripes. The floral wheel is repeated 
three times across the front of the skirt. 
It is of gold and white French knots sur- 
rounded by brown and tan one-stiteh, with 
an outside ring of brown French knots. 
Brown one-stiteh and French knots are 
used around neck and sleeves. The belt 
is made of the material doubled, and is 
one-half inch wide. 


Embroidery 
Motif for 
Natalie 


Natalie 


Marjorie 


TRIPED materials have come into their own this season as they give 
the much-desired slender lines. All the frocks have narrow white 
stripes, % inch apart, on a colored background, except the tan dress. 
which has brown stripes. Luminette is a mercerized cloth that has the 
appearance of tub silk and that retains its luster even after it is laundered. 


Embroidered Motifs 
The hand-made touch 
is the distinctive thing 
in the frock of today. 
Lazy - daisy stitches, 
one-stitch, Freneh 
knots and _ running 
stitches are old fayor- 
ites that can be used 
in new arrangements 
and new color combin- 
ations to give the re- 
quired effects for 
each season’s_ styles. 
The embroidery on 
these frocks has been 
carefully designed for 
the striped back- 
grounds. You will find 
the stitches simple to 
make, while giving 
the effect of a frock 
from an_e exclusive 
modiste. 

The frocks are all 
in the kimono, slip-on 
style. 


Winifred. Gray with white stripes. Flowers 
are in light gray and red French knots. Leaves 
are gray one-stitech with black veins. The 
straight lines that form the panels are black run- 
ning stitch. The belt is run under the em- 
broidered panels in front and back and is tied 
in a bow in the back. It is black satin faced 
with red, and takes 3 yards, site 

Lillian. Green with white stripes.. Flower 
has a center of gold satin stitch and white 
French knots. Petals are gold lazy-daisy sep- 
arated with black running stitches. The curved 
lines that connect the flowers are black running 
stitches edged with gold French knots. The 
triangle down the front of the waist and one 
side of the skirt has horizontal rows of black and 
white stitches. The belt is of the material. 

Elaine. Blue with white stripes. Flow- 
ers have gold French knot centers sur- 
rounded with blue running stitches. Pet- 
als are white lazy-daisy surrounded with 
blue running stitches. The lines around 
the flower which give the effeet of blue 
shadows are simple one-stitch. The panel 
down the center front and on each sleeve 
is of blue and white running stitches. 


Embroidery 
Motif for 
Lillian 


Lillian 
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Silver Cake 


Standard 
recipe. Fold in 
stiffly beaten 
whites of 3 eggs 
instead of 2 
whole eggs. 
Bake in small 
loaf. Cover with 
Butter Cream 
Frosting and 
decorate with 
candied cherries 
cut in halves. 
Butter Cream Frosting 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 
6 tablespoonfuls milk 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
Powdered sugar enough 

to make a frosting that 


ee 


Chocolate Cake 
Standard recipe. Take 
out 4 tablespoonfuls 
flour and add 6 table- 
spoonfuls-cocoa. Bake 
in 2 layers or loaf. Cover 
with Butter Cream 
Frosting. Decorate with 
halves of pecan meats. 


Spice Cake 
Standard recipe. Add 

14 teaspoonful cloves 

‘easpoonsul nutmeg 


16 teaspoonful allspice 
di teaspoonful cinnamon 
Bake in long loaf and 
cover with 
Sea Foam I, ing 
1 cupful brown sugar 


Marble Cake 


Divide standard mix- 
ture into 2 parts. Add 
4 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
to one part. Drop by 
spoonfuls into pan—al- 
ternating light and dark. 


Dark Fruit Cake 

Standard recipe. Add 
14 teaspoonful cloves 
lg teaspoonful allspice 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
lo teaspoonful nutmeg 
14 cup chopped walnuts 
14 cupful raisins 
144 cupful currants 
Few strips citron 
Bakein loaf—slow 
oven. 


(Cook until it spins 

a thread) 

Pour hot syrup on 
stifly beaten egg white. 
Add 4 teaspoonful cin- 
namon. Beat until cool 
and creamy. 


Snow Ball Cake 


Bake Silver Cake in 
layers. Make a boiled 
icing. Mix % cupful of 


6 tablespoons core. waler cocoanut with 14 of 
. 2 frosting. Put 

—— —_—_ < . 
an ae, between lay- 


Orange Cake 

UJse standard recipe. 

Bake sin 2 layers or 

double the recipe,and 

make 3 large Jayets, 
Filling: 

lg cupful sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls Swans 
Down Cake Flour 

Grated rind of I orange 

1 teaspoonful butter 

2 tables poonfuls water 

ful orange juice 

1 tablespoonful lemon 

juice 1 egg 


€ “sg 
(Double for 3 layers) 
Mix in order given. 
Cook in double boiler 
until thick enough 
to spread. Spread 
between layers. 
Cover top of cake 
with White Moun- 
tain Cream: 
1 cupful sugar 
6 tablespoonfuls water 


White Fruit Cake 

Make Silver Cake, 
adding 3 tablespoonfuls 
cocoanut, 4% cupful 
chopped nuts and % 
cuptul chopped citron. 
Bake in stem tin. Cover 
with White Mountain 
Cream flavored with al- 
mond or vanilla. Deco- 
rate with almond 
flowers. 


Diamond 
Gold Cake 
Standard recipe 
—using 3 egg yolks 
instead of 2 whole 
eggs. Bake in stem 
pan. Cover with 
White Mountain 
Cream flavored 
with almond or va- 
nilla. Decorate with 
candied fruits or 

nuts. 


ae 


ers. Cover 
cake with ic- 
ing. Sprinkle 
generously 
With cocoa- 
nut. 


> 


# 
(Boil until it 
spins a thread) 
Pour hot syrup on 
stifly beaten egg white. 
Beat until of spreading 
consistency. Add orange 
flavoring and 44 tea- 
spoonful salt. Spread 
on top of cake and dec- 
orate with thin half 
slices of orange: 


Variety Cake 
Bake standard recipe 
in 2 layers. Spread jelly, 
cream or custard filling 
between layers. Cover 
with whipped cream. 


ee 


Fruit Layer Cake 

Bake standard recipe 
in 2 layers. Use 4% cup- 
ful nuts, 4% cupful rai- 
sins or dates, and % 
cupful figs put through 
a food chopper and 
mixed with boiled icing 
as filling. Ice with plain 
icing. 
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Woman’s World 


The"Delicious Dozen 


wk 
? 


Tivelve tempting cakes from one simple Swans Down recipe 


Cake = 
made from 
Standard 
Recipe 


rs. J. B. Porter, of El Paso, Texas, suggested this 

“Delicious Dozen” when she wrote us: “By using 
Swans Down Cake Flour in one standard cake recipe, with 
varying fillings and icings and flavorings, both time and money 
can be saved. Here is my standard recipe and variations, which 
I find suited for every occasion. Swans Down never fails to 
produce perfect results in any cake, muffin, or pastry, if direc- 
tions are accurately followed.” 


It is this “never failing” quality which makes hundreds of 
thousands of women agree with Mrs. Porter that Swans *’ 
Down does save time and money. When you take the first ows 
delicious bite of this simple white cake and find into what a 
soft, fluffy delicacy Swans Down can transform even an in- 
expensive two-egg recipe, you'll understand still better why 
Swans Down is considered such a practical economy. 


Enough Swans Down Cake Flour for the average cake—two 
cups—costs only 314 cents more than the same quantity of 
bread flour. Yet by using it you can save several times this 
small sum—and have far better cake! 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 304 Ulhorn Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down. If he does not have it 
send us his name and we will see that you are supplied» 


SWANS DOWN 


= 


Established 1856 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 30 years 


Swans Down Standard Recipe 


4 cup butter or substitute 3 level teaspoons baking 
i cup sugar powder 
2 cups Swans Down 2 eggs 
Cake Flour 24 cup milk 
1 teaspoon flavoring (true) 

First: Beat or work the butter with a slotted wooden 
spoon until it has a whitish appearance around the 
edges. Gradually add the sugar to the butter, beating 
the mixture meanwhile. R 

Second: Sift the flour, measure, add baking powder 
and sift three times. ee 

Third: Separate eggs. Beat yolks until light. 

Fourth: Beat egg whites until very light and fluffy. 

To the creamed butter and sugar add egg yolks, then 
alternately the % cupful of milk and the flour with 
the baking powder. Beat thoroughly until smooth. 
Add flavoring. Then carefully fold in the egg whites. 

Bake in 2 round layer greased pans (8 x 14 inches) 
or in a loaf pan (7 x 7 x 2 inches) in moderate oven 
(350° to 375°). 

Mocha Frosting 


6 tablespoonfuls melted butter Confectioner’s sugar 
6 tablespoonfuls cold cooked coffee enough to stiffen to 
4 tablespoonfuls cocoa spreading consistency 


Spread between layers and on top and sides of cake. 
Decorate with walnut meats. 


You'll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 west of Denver, $1.50 in Canada) 
for complete set of Swans Down Cake Making 
Utensils, such as we ourselves use. We buy in car- 
load lots and sell to you for exactly what they cost 
us. Just pin a dollar bill to this coupon and mail now. 


Set consists of: 


814” patented Angel Food tin 8” heavy square tin 
Aluminummeasuringcup 11” slotted wood mix. spoon 
Set aluminum measuring spoons 12” Spatula 


Copy of famous ‘‘Cake Secrets"’ (usually costs 10c) 
Sample package Swans Down (enough for one cake) 


Items in this set not sold separately 


No orders accepted for shipment outside United 
States or Canada. 


Igleheart Brothers, 
304 Ulhorn Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

| ,_ ($1.25 west of Denver, Colo., $1.50 in Canada.) Attached’ 
is $1.00 for which please send to address below one full set 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, If I am not entirely 
satisfied with the set, I may return it, carrying charges pre- 
paid, and my money will be promptly refunded. 


a Name....... euvuspuveucoheanateah cigaaradansieaes 


| Street Address 


Les (Sea ee eee en et State (in full) 


i. 


who have bequeathed to their descend- 
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Old-Time Recipes Fit to Set Before a King 


Some of the Choice Recipes which have been used by the Manning Family for the last 291 years. By Courtesy of the M anning 
Association of America. Reprinted from Ye Manning Manse Cook Book. Comsibd by Carrie M. Knowles. 


We may live without poetry, music and 
art; 

We may live without conscience and live 
without heart ; 

We may live without friends—we may 
live without books; 

But civilized man cannot live without 
cooks. OWEN MBREDITH. 


ITAMINES — calories— proteins— 
VY ixts—are all receiving much at- 

tention in these sedentary times 
and scientists are gravely measuring the 
whys and wherefores of food and its ef- 
fect upon the human system. So it may 
be interesting for you to turn back a 
century or two or three and consider 
some of the recipes used by the early 
settlers of this country during the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries, 

These particular recipes come from a 
race of men and women, hardy enough 
to withstand the battles with the ab- 
origines, the soil and the climate of 
_ America from the very earliest days and 


ants strong rugged physiques to enable 
them to hold their own in the home and 


-commercial life of the present day. 

As the old philosopher had it—‘“Tell 
me what he eats and I’ll tell you what 
he is’—is just as true today as ever, 
and we recommend a trial of these 
recipes, for they may prove as delectable 
-and nourishing to you and your family 
'as they were to the old colonials. 


' Hogshead Cheese, a sav- 
ory cold dish prepared 
at hog-killing time, 
inexpensive and 
- delicious 


Pork Cake 


One cup of sugar, two cups of molasses, one pound of 
salt pork, finely chopped, one pound of seeded raisins, one 
cup of currants, two teaspoons of saleratus, two cups of 
milk, scant two quarts of flour, one teaspoon each of all- 
spice, clove and cinnamon and a little salt. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven an hour and a half. This will make two loaves. 

Note: City dwellers do not know what a good thing they 
have missed in this satisfying cake. The ingredients given 
make large loaves and the pork, of course, is used in place 
of other shortening. We should probably find it easier to 
pass it through the food chopper. 


Wiggs 


Put half a pint of warm milk into three-quarters of a 
pound of fine flour. Mix in it two or three spoonfuls of light 
yeast. Cover it up and set it before the fire an hour, in 
order to make it rise. Work into it four ounces each of 
sugar and butter. Make it into cakes or wiggs with as little 
flour as possible, and put in a few caraway seeds, Bake 
them quickly, 


Corn Dodgers served 


Mistress Manning invites a friend to “drink 
a dish of tea’ with her at early candlelight 


In making “Wiggs” we again use compressed yeast 
(one-half cake) and soften this in the warm milk mixing 


NOTE: 


the two together into the flour as instructed, then follow- 


ing the recipe as given. 
Salt Rising Bread 


Into one quart of warm water put two teaspoons of salt. 
Stir in enough flour to make a soft batter, put in a warm 
place. Let it stand until it becomes frothy, Then add one 
quart of warm fresh milk, and stir in flour enough to knead. 
Put into bread pans right away and let rise. Bake as soon 
as risen, 

Pan Dowdy 

Cut apples as for any pie. Line pudding dish with crust 
rolled thin. Put in a layer of apples, Scatter sugar, cinna- 
mon and a few pieces of butter over it. Then add another 
layer of apples and continue as before until the dish is as 
full as you want it. If the apples are not very juicy, add a 
little water. Put on top erust with plenty of gashes. Blue- 


berries were used in the same way. : ; F ; 
Nore; Pan Dowdy is one of the old-time dishes which is 


with 
the good old 
maple sirup 


Alice’s Nut Bread 


One cup of lukewarm water to which has 
been added three tablespoons of sugar, a 
little salt, one teaspoon of saleratus and 
three tablespoons of melted butter. With 
a knife chop in one cup of raised bread 
dough and graham flour enough to make a 
stiff batter. Then add three-fourths of a 
cup of nut-meats and one pound of raisins 
from which the seeds have been removed. 
Put in warm place and let rise. Then bake 
one hour in a moderate oven. 

Note: Do you notice that our great- 
grandmothers used raised bread dough a 
4 great deal in their cakes? We do not know 
who the “Alice” was who gave her name 
to the nut bread, but she certainly knew 
4how to make a good cake. Small doubt 
j that she used hickory nuts—can’t you see 
i her patiently cracking the shells and pick- 
Jing out the small but rich and flavorful 
meats? Of course, we may be wrong—she 
may have used black walnuts—but one 
thing is sure, she didn’t go to the store as 
we do and buy ready shelled nuts. Things 
were prepared by hand in Colonial days, 
not just bought in packages—perhaps that 
is why some of the cooking tasted so good! 

Election Cake 


To one quart of bread dough, add three- 
fourths of a cup of melted butter, two cups 
ef brown sugar, three eggs, one-half a tea- 
spoon each of nutmeg, cinnamon, mace and 
cloves, and a little salt. Let rise again, Cut 
down. Mold into loaves, rise and bake. 
Boiled Salt Cod, garnished 
with carrots, beets, po- 
tatoes, hard-boiled egg, 
pork scraps and 
parsley 


still in favor as a hearty dessert. The recipe is so plain 
that it really needs no comment, but we hungrily await the 
time when blueberries will again be in season. Our mouths 
are watering at the thought of the juicy richness. 
Sally Lunn 

Seald one quart of milk. Add one-half cup of butter, When 
the mixture is lukewarm, add one-fourth cup of sugar, one 
tablespoon of salt, one cup of yeast, three well-beaten eggs 
and flour enough to make a stiff batter. Let rise until very 


light. Put into buttered round baking pans. Rise again 
and bake. 
Note: Perhaps it may not be amiss to give our twentieth 


century readers the benefit of one or two mental notes which 
we made when making up this recipe. We found that these 
quantities made four cakes when baked in pans six and one- 
half inches in diameter and two and one-half inches deep. 
In place of the cup of yeast we used one compressed yeast 
cake. The first rising took about two hours, the second 
about three-quarters of an hour, while the baking period 
was about twenty-five minutes in an oven of 350 to 375 de- 
grees F. 


Election Cake and Sally Lunn, both 
yeast raised, and found on the 
aristocratic tea tables. 

Sally Lunns, ‘sliced and buttered, or 

split toasted and buttered, 
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There’s Concentrated Food Value in | 


DATES and COCONUT 


The Second of a Series of Practical 
Articles on the Many New and 
Delicious Uses of the Various Fruits 


By LILY HAXWORTH WALLACE 


Coconut Pie! Um-m! 


HE story of dates is a truly fascinating one 

and today much work is being done in our 
own country in the way of propagating the 
growth of this wonderful food tree, al- 
though the choicest fruit of all is still 
brought to us from Mesopotamia, yes, even 
from that very section of country in which 
the Garden of Eden itself is supposed to have been lo- 
cated. It is said that the date palm must have “its 
roots in water, its head in fire’ and the trees are found 
in abundance around the oases both in Africa and Arabia. 

The food value of the date is highly concentrated, its 
sugar content being unusually large—one-half teaspoonful 
to each two dates, and it was perhaps only in the recent 
war days with their sugar-saving needs that the real 
food value of dates became apparent. Date sugar, by 
the way, is in the form of invert and therefore capable 
of being directly assimilated by the digestive system. 

Dr. John Harvey Kellogg writes, ‘‘the value of the date 
as a food is not half appreciated by the American pub- 
lic . . . An ounce of dates supplies one-third more 
food iron than an ordinary beefsteak—an iron of much 
finer quality.” He further states that “one pound of 
dates and one quart of milk afford nourishment not only 
sufficient in quantity to supply the needs of the average 
person, but of the very highest quality.” 

The lime content of dates, too, is high, and more gen- 
erous use of this fruit would probably result in greater 
development and protection to teeth and bone. 

It may seem a far ery from the luscious date to the 
hard-shelled coconut, yet the two have much in common, 
just a few of these points being that both grow on trees 
of the palm variety; both provide practically the entire 
nutriment demanded by the natives of their environment ; 
both are tropical plants, yielding not only fruit, but 
many other highly valuable products. 

When freshly gathered the nut is almost jelly-like in 
its tenderness, but by the time it reaches us the milk 1s 
solidified and the fiber, when eaten raw, seems tough and 
indigestible. Our greatest familiarity with the coconut, 
however, is after it has been prepared or dessicated. The 
utmost care is used in this process, the nuts being first 
steamed so as to shrink the flesh away from the shell, 
thus facilitating the subsequent shelling and paring. 
After this paring the nuts are again steamed to remove 
any possible foreign matter and thoroughly cleanse them 
after handling. Then they are shredded and various ingre- 
dients are added—sugar, salt and the original milk of the 
nut, following which comes a drying process. The coconut 
is then inspected, sifted and packed, all the work being 
done by machinery without any personal handling. 

Prepared coconut, pound for pound, is cheaper than 
any other nut, with the possible exception of peanuts ; 
it is very rich in natural oil and possesses the quality of 
remuining sweet and entirely free from rancidity in any 
climate. Its greatest uses are in cakes, puddings and can- 
dies, and it should be remembered that owing to its heavy 
fat content the amount of animal fat used in dishes in 
which it is a component part may be somewhat reduced. 


Date Coffee Bread 

1% cups flour 1 cup dates, stoned and cut 
\% teaspoon salt smail : 
2 teaspoons baking powder % cup chopped citron 
2 tablespoons shortening 1 egg 
% cup sugar ¥% cup milk 

Sift together the flour, salt and baking powder, rub in 
the shortening, add the sugar, prepared dates and citron 
and mix to a light soft dough with the beaten ess an 
milk, Turn into a greased bread pan and press into the 
top of the bread the following mixture: 1 tablespoon 
melted shortening, 1 tablespoon sugar, 2 tablespoons flour, 
pinch of salt, which have been mixed together until they 
form a crumbly mixture. Bake in a moderately hot oven— 
250-375 degrees—about three-quarters of an honr. 

Cost of Making: 30c. Time of Making: 1 hour 20 
minutes. Makes: 1 large loaf. 

Pineapple and Date Salad 

€ slices canned pineapple 3%, cup dates, stoned 
%rcup coarsely chopped and cut small 

English walnuts or pea- Shredded lettuce 

nuts Boiled Salad Dressing 
6 marshmallows 


Cut each slice of pineapple 
into eight portions, but do not 
disturb the eontour of the slices. 
Lay each slice on individual 
plates on shredded lettuce. Blend 
the nuts, dates, marshmallows, cut small, and boiled salad 
dressing. Pile high on the pineapple and decorate each 
service with a whole date, plain or stuffed with a piece 
of marshmallow. 

Cost of Making: 70c. 


. Time of Making: 20 minutes. 
Serves: 6, 


Coffee and Date Gelatine 
2 tablespoons granulated Grated rind and strained 
gelatine juice 1 orange 
% cup cold water 1 cup dates, stoned and 
3 cups freshly made coffee quartered 
% cup sugar 
Soften the gelatine in the cold water, then add it with 
the sugar to the scalding hot coffee and stir until both 
sugar and gelatine are dissolved. Add the orange rind 
and juice, and when at the point of setting, stir in the 
prepared dates. Turn into a mold, which hag been dipped 
into cold water, chill, unmold and garnish with thin 
slices of orange, and with whipped creamed if desired. 
Cost of Making: 29c, whipped cream additional. Time 
of Making: 15 minutes, aside from cooling and chilling. 
Serves: 6, 
Stuffed Dates 
As a change from the ever-present olives or 
salted nuts, serve stuffed dates. 
many, a few suggestions being: 
Cream cheese, plain or with chopped toasted 
salted almonds stirred into it. 
Ordinary store cheese blended with minced pi- 
mentoes, olives or green pepper. 
Peanut butter. 
Candied cherries, orange or grapefruit rind. 
Fondant, plain or blended, with coconut or other 
chopped nuts. 


plain 
The possibilities are 


Date Fanchonettes 
i cup dates, stoned and cut 1% cup water 


small 1 tablespoon butter 
% cup chopped nuts Pastry 


Grated rind and juice 1 Marshmallow whip 
lemon 
Cook the dates, nuts, lemon rind and juice and water 

together for five minutes. Cool slightly, then add the 

butter. Line individual tartlet pans or shallow muttin 
pans with pastry, put a spoonful of the fruit mixture into 
each and bake about twelve minutes in a moderately hot 
oven—375 degrees F. Serve hot or cold, putting a spoon- 
ful of marshmallow whip on each tartlet before serving. 

Cost of Making: 48c. Time of Making: 40 minutes. 
Makes: 9 tartlets. 


Coconut Cream Pie 


% teaspoon orange extract 
2 tablespoons powdered 


2% cups milk 
% cup sugar 
2, cup pastry flour 


sugar c 
Y% teaspoon sait Previously baked pastry 
2 eges shell 


1 cup coconut 

Seald two cups of the milk and pour it over 
the sugar, flour and salt which have been 
blended until smooth with the remaining 
milk, Cook over hot water (double boiler) 
for twenty minutes, then add the beaten yolks 
of eggs and cook two minutes longer, after 
which add the coconut and 
flavoring. Pour into a previ- 
ously baked pastry 
shell, pile on top a 


meringue made by beating the whites of the eggs with 


the powdered sugar, sprinkle additional coconut over the’ 


top and place in a moderate oven—350 degrees F'.—for 
eight to ten minutes to cook and delicately color the 
meringue. : ; 

Cost of Making: 49c. Time of Making: 45 minutes 
with previously baked erust. Makes: 1 large pie. 


Coconut Lemon Jumbies 
1% cup shortening 3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup sugar 4% teaspoon salt _ 
1 ogg % cup water 
Grated rind % lemon 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
3 cups pastry flour ~ % cup coconut 


Beat the shortening and sugar together until light and 
Add the egg, then the lemon rind and a little 


creamy. 
of the flour with which the baking powder and salt have 
been sifted. Mix the water and lemon juice and add 
alternately with the remaining flour and half the coco- 
nut. The dough should be rather stiff. Turn out onto a 
well-floured board, roll thinly, sprinkle with the remain- 
ing coconut and cut into any desired shape—rounds, 
squares, rings, fingers or curls. Bake on a cookie sheet 
about fifteen minutes in a moderate oven—350 degrees F. 
Cost of Making: 45c. Time of Making: 50 minutes. 


Jelly Roll with Coconut Frosting 


% teaspoon baking powder 
4 tablespoons water 


3 eggs 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup pastry flour Jelly 
% teaspoon salt Coconut frosting 

Geat the eggs and sugar together until very light and 
foamy. Sift and add the flour, salt and baking powder 
with the water, folding the dry ingredients in gently 
so as not to destroy the lightness of the egg mixture. 
Turn into a shallow baking pan which has been lined 
with waxed paper and bake ten to twelve minutes in a 
moderately hot oven—350-375 degrees F. While the cake 
is baking, soften the jelly to be used for the filling by 
slightly warming it. Also, spread a cloth on table or 
board and sprinkle it generously with granulated sugar. 
Just as soon as the cake is removed from the oven turn 
it upside down onto this prepared cloth, tear off the pa- 
per with which the pan was lined and which will have 
adhered to the cake (if it is found difficult to remove 
the paper moisten it with a little cold water put on with 
a brush) spread with the jelly and, taking hold of the 
eloth at the end nearest the worker, roll the cake up 
quickly, the cloth helping materially in the rolling pro- 
cess. When cold, frost with coconut frosting, 

Cost of Making: 34c. Time of Making: 
Makes: 1 roll. 


% hour. 


Coconut Frosting 
1 cup confectioners’ sugar About 2 tablespoons milk 
Coconut 
Sift the sugar and add the milk—just enough to 
moisten. Spread over the jelly roll, then while the frost- 


ing is still moist roll in coconut which has been spread 
on a board or cloth, pressing the coconut into the frost- 
ing so as to make it adhere. 

Cost of Making: 
Frosts: 1 jelly roll. 


15c, Time of Making: 15 minutes. 


Date Coffee Bread is delicious as 


well as bighly nutritious and both . 


economical and eusy to make. 
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Preparing the Invalid’s Tray 


Tempting dishes to lure the convalescent back to health 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


HILE one’s patient 
W is seriously, aanger- 

ously ill, meals and 
medicine are alike monot- 
onous, but it is when con- 
valescence commences and 
the invalid once more be- 
gins to take an interest in 
life that it becomes the 
duty as well as the privil- 
ege of those in charge to 
see that the deadly routine 
of the day is mitigated as 
much as possible. 

Mealtimes are veritable 
oases in the long days, in- 
deed these together with 
the visit of the doctor frequently are the 
only high spots which the invalid can 
touch, and every care should be taken to 
provide dainty attractive service, having 
hot things hot and cold things cold, and 
not only this, but to provide as much 
variety as the invalid’s diet allows. 

Tray service, especially during the days 
which must be spent in bed, is not easy 
as anyone knows who has tried to balance 
a tray on the knees. Of course matters 
are materially simplified if one is the for- 
tunate possessor of a bedside table—the 
kind having an extended base which rolls 
- under the bed—thus allowing the table 
itself to extend over the bed within easy 
reach of the patient. Our own particular 
bed table is one which by means of a 
screw can be adjusted to form a sloping 
desk as well as a table, but it is not possible 
for all of us to have one of these. The 
home carpenter though, can very readily 
make a bed tray quite as useful, even 
though it may not be as elaborate and or- 
nate as those purchasable in the stores. 


EALS must be served very daintily 
with an occasional new plate or cup 
to lend novelty, one fresh flower in a tiny 
vase or laid across the napkin, a humor- 
ously written story headed as coming from 
the office of “Dr. Get Well Quick,” or per- 
haps even an amusing picture postal card 
will bring a smile to the patient’s face and 
add interest to the meal. 

Do not forget that the invalid can eat 
but little at a time so have the foods con- 
centrated as far as concerns food value 
and for variety’s sake sometimes serve 
that hot which is normally cold or vice 
versa—for instance we always think of 
soup as hot but why not provide the 
added value of gelatine which is now com- 
ing. to be recognized as having very real 
nutritive properties, turn the jellied soup 
into a small mold, then chill and unmold 
for service. Serve orange jelly in a little 
basket made out of the orange rind; roll 
Sandwiches daintily; cut toast into strips 
and serve them log cabin fashion, or for 
the sick child who must take milk, though 
he hates it, a stiffly beaten white of 
egg on top of the service a la soda foun- 
tain with two straws is likely to end in 
an empty glass. Perhaps for the very 
little tot the glass containing the milk 
may have a picture pasted on the under- 
side and while the milk is being taken the 
story may be told of the kitten or dog 
whose photograph will be seen under the 
glass when it is emptied. 

If supper consists of toast and egg 
then cook the egg delicately and make it 
into a club sandwich with the toast—a 
three decker if you like with the various 
layers kept in place by the orthodox tooth- 
picks. More trouble? of course it is, but 
it is trouble very well worth taking when 
one realizes that food is the body builder 
and that the reconstruction of healthy 
tissue can only take place by the assimila- 
tion of food. 

Reef Tea with Tapioca 
% pound lean round 2 tablespoons quick 
of beef cooking tapioca 
1% cups water Salt 

CRAPE the fiber of the meat so as to 

free it from the skin and tough con- 
necting tissue. Add it to the water and 


If it is served attractively, the meal is 
a lot more likely to be eaten and enjoyed 


let stand for half an hour 
to extract the meat juices, 
then place in double boiler 
and when hot add the tapi- 
oca, Simmer until the lat- 


remembering that very 
much less seasoning of any 
kind is needed when cook- 
ing for an invalid than 
when cooking for those 
whose appetite is normal. 
Strain if desired, pressing 
as much as possible of 
both meat and tapioca pulp 
through the sieve. 
Variations: 

Substitute fine sago for the tapioca. 

Substitute 1 teaspoon of rice for the 
tapioca, 

Add % tablespoon granulated gelatine 
softened in cold water to the strained hot 
beef tea. Chill and cut into cubes for 
serving. 

Make beef tea custard by adding two 
slightly beaten eggs to 1% cups of beef 
tea, then steaming in individual cups until 
firm. Serve hot or cold. 

Cost of Making: 18c, 
ing: 2 hours. 

Individual Bread Crumb Omelet 
2 tablespoons milk 1 egg 

or stock Tiny pinch salt 
2 tablespoons soft Dash of pepper, 

graham bread if allowed 

crumbs 

OUR the milk or stock over the bread 

crumbs and set aside for five min- 
utes. Separate the white from the yolk 
of egg, beat the white until stiff, the 
yolk until thick. Blend both with the 
softened crumbs, add seasonings and 
either cook over the fire in a very slightly 
oiled omelet pan or turn into an oiled 
baking dish and bake in a moderate oven 
—350 degrees F.—until just set, about six 
minutes. Serve immediately. 

Cost of Making: 7c. Time of Making: 
12 minutes. Makes: 1 small omelet. 

Scraped Beet Toast Sandwiches 
Thin slice lean Pepper, if allowed 

round steak Thin crisp slices 
Slight sprinkling toast 

salt 

CRAPE the beef as for beef tea, add the 

seasoning and spread between thin 
slices of fresh toasted bread which has 
been buttered if the dietary chart per- 
mits. Cut into strips for convenience in 
eating. 

Cost of Making: 15c. 
15 minutes, 


Time of Mak- 


Time of Making: 


Oatmeal Gruel 

2 tablespoons oat- 1% cups milk 

meal or rolledoats 4 teaspoon salt 

CALD the milk in a double boiler, shake 

in the oats and cook over hot water 
for one hour, adding the salt just before 
using. If desired, strain before serving. 

Cost of Making: 10c. Time of Mak- 
ing: 144 hours. 

Steamed Ege 

lege % teaspoon salt 

EPARATE the white from the yolk of 

the egg, beat the white until stiff, add 
the salt, turn into a slightly greased cup 
and place in a saucepan containing 
enough water to come only half way up 
the sides of the cup. Cover closely, steam 
about three minutes. Then with a spoon 
make a cavity in the center of the egg 
white, drop the yolk gently into this, put 
a tiny pat of butter on top (if allowed) 
eover again and cook two minutes longer 
or just enough to thoroughly heat the egg 
yolk. Serve in the cup in which it has 
been cooked. 

Cost of Making: 5c. 
About 12 minutes. 


Time of Making: 


ter is clear, add the salt, A 
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Choose your Gaster Ham 
Jor lenderness and Flavor 


At Easter only the most tempting 
and tenderest of hams will do! It must 
be a young ham—fine grained for easy 
slicing; just fat enough; with a mild, 
delicate cure—slowly smoked to bring 
out the flavor for which Armour’s Star 
Ham is justly famous. In whichever of 
the “Sixty Ways” you serve it, you'll 
like the flavor! 


How to Bake Your Easter Star Ham 


Spiced Baked Ham. For serving the average family, choose a 
zo to 12 pound “‘Star” ham. Plunge into boiling water, boil ten 
minutes, reduce heat and simmer three hours. Take from water, 
remove skin and bake ham slowly for % hour with fat side up, 
basting with a mixture of 1 cup vinegar, 1 cup ham liquor, and 1 
teaspoonful of dry mustard. Sprinkle the fat surface with brown 
sugar, dot over with whole cloves and continue baking until done. 


ARMOUR 40 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


For shortening 

For frying— 

In pails A\\Be sure your 
and cartons ° Seg/' Easter Ham 


bears this tag 


Write for this 
Free Book | 


Dept.43,Div.Food Economics¥, 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

Please send me “Sixty Ways 

to Serve Star Ham,” 
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‘The Highest Quality 
for Health’’ 


‘Bix package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
will make four different desserts or 
salads—each sufficient for a family of six. 

Treat your family to the following delicious 
dessert. It is economical and easy to make. 


Butter Scotch Rice Pudding 


Wash % cup rice; cook in double boiler, with two 
cups scalded milk and % teaspoon salt, until nearly 
tender. Meanwhile cook together in shallow pan 
one cup brown sugar and 2 tablespoons butter un- 
tilit gets dark brown, but not burnt. Add this to 
the rice and milk, and finish cooking until rice is 
tender and the. caramel melted. Soak 4 envelope 
Knox Gelatine in % cup cold water 10 minutes; 
dissolve in one cup hot milk. Strain this into cooked 
rice mixture and turn into cold wet mold. One cup 
chopped nuts or eget may be added. 


This “Perfection Salad” will tempt any appetite. It’s 
a particular favorite with men and it’s good for the 
children, too. This salad makes an ideal ‘‘company’ 
dish, Write for the recipe. 

Because of its health value, economy, and many de- 
lightful uses, a plain, untiavored, unsweetened gela- 
tine like Knox Gelatine should be served to your 

family daily. 


SPARKLING 


acest) | 


NO 


Gear 


Recipes for every occasion 


Solve your table problems by writing for 
Mrs. Knox’s recipe books today. They offer 
new ways of making meals attractive and 
wholesome. Free—for your grocer’s name 
and 4c for postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
112 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
aan ee eee] 


Woman’s World 


The Why and How of Bran 


Its value in our diet and some delicious recipes of which it forms the base 


HY all the discussion about bran? 
W and the promulgation of bran as 

an article of daily diet in these 
days? We never used to hear anything 
about it. What has happened to us or to 
it that it is now looked upon as so valu- 
able a part of the menu? In times gone 
by, when we ate simple foods and inci- 
dentally consumed more time in the actual 
consumption of them, we did eat bran, not 
as a food by itself, but as an integral part 
of our bread. The grain was taken from the 
farm to the local mill and there ground 
into more or less fine flour, not neces- 
sarily the white starchy product which 
we now use in a great deal of our 


bread making but into flour which con- © 


tained the whole of the wheat—bran 
and all. Nowadays the majority of peo- 
ple demand a light white and as they are 
pleased to call it “good looking” loaf, in 
order to secure which the outer coatings 
of the wheat kernel must be removed dur- 
ing the milling process. That same wheat 
kernel consists of minute cells containing 
the glutinous protein and starchy gra- 
nules, these cells in turn being wrapped 
in four outer layers, the innermost being 
known as “testa” and the three outer as 
the skin. These coatings together make up 
about five per cent of the weight of the 
whole grain and consist principally of 
mineral matter and cellulose—the richest 
and perhaps most vital part of the whole 


grain and yet when we look for a descrip- ~ 


tive definition of bran we are told that 
‘it is used chiefly as a food for live stock 
and that it is also used with white flour 
in the making of various breads.” Might 
it not be just as well for man deliberately 
to take first what he needs of this valuable 
food, leaving the residue for the animals? 

To be properly assimilated in the body 
bran should be finely ground. In itself 
it is dry and, to most of us, rather un- 
palatable, but it possesses the faculty of 
absorbing a large proportion of moisture 
and of adding very necessary bulk to the 
diet. Do not let us forget that it is only 
through the use of bulky foods that the 
mechanical action of the digestive tract 
is afforded proper scope. 

Bran is commonly used because of its 
slightly laxative qualities, without due 
thought being given to its nutritive prop- 
erties. It contains a large percentage of 
iron and phosphorus, both of which aid in 
the production of the various bony struc- 
tures of the body as well as in the mak- 
ing of muscle and blood. The more we 
demand and use white flour and refined 
foods generally, the greater the necessity 
for bran in our diet—it may be cooked 
with our cereals, sprinkled on the dry 
cereals, blended with many vegetables. in- 
troduced into soups, sauces and gravies, 
as well as into onr breads, muflins, yes, 
and cakes and cookies also. 


Bran Macaroons 


% cup finely chop- 
ped nut-meats 
% teaspoon 4% teaspoon salt 
extract About 2 cups bran 
EAT the eggs and sugar together until 
quite light, add the almond extract, 
the nut-meats and salt, and stir in the 
bran. Blend thoroughly, drop in small 


2 eggs 
2 cup sugar 
almond 


heaps onto a greased cookie sheet and bake 
not over 350 de- 
Leave the 
partly 


in a rather slow oven 
grees F. about twenty minutes, 
macaroons on the sheet until 
cooled, as they are very ten- 
der, and if removed as soon 
as taken from the oven they 
are a little apt to break. 

Cest of Making: 32c. Time 
of Making: 40 minutes. 


Cereal coffee 
offers a 
palatable 
combination 
of wheat 
and bran 


By Lily Haxworth Latlicé 


Bran Cookies 


% cup butter or 1% cups pastry 


other shortening flour 
1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
2 eggs powder 


% teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon ground 
cinnamon 


2, cup milk 
2g cup chopped 

raisins or dates 
1% cups bran 

REAM the shortening with half the 

sugar, add the eggs beaten with the re- 
maining sugar, then the milk and raising 
or dates. Sift the flour, baking powder, 
salt and cinnamon and add this with the 
bran, working all thoroughly together. 
Drop by spoonfuls a little distance apart 
on a well greased cookie sheet and bake 
ten to twelve minutes in a hot oven— 
375-400 degrees F. 

Cost of Making: 45¢. Time of Mak- 
ing: 45 minutes. Makes: Large batch. 


Muffins 

2 tablespoons 
molasses, optional 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons melt- 
ed shortening 


Bran 

2 eups flour 
4 teaspoons baking 

powder 

% teaspoon 
1 cup bran 

1 egg 
IFT the flour, baking powder and salt, 
add the bran, make a hollow in the 
center and pour into this the well beaten 
egg, the molasses if used, the milk and 


salt 


melted shortening. Beat thoroughly, then’ 


half fill well-greased muffin pans with the 
batter and bake in a quick oven—375- 
400 degrees F'.—fifteen to twenty minutes. 

Cost of Making: 20c. Time of Making: 
35 minutes. Makes: 1 dozen medium- 
sized muffins. 


Bran Bread 
(2 loaves) 
44 yeast cake 2 tab'espoons short- 
2% cups lukewarn, ening 
milk or milk 2 tablespoons 
and water molasses 


5 cups fiour 2 cups bran 
1% teuspoons salt 

RUMBLE the yeast into one cup of ths 

milk and set it aside to “start.” Sift 
the flour and salt, add the bran, rub in 
the shortening, make a hollow in the cen- 
ter and turn into it the prepared yeast 
and the remainder of the lukewarm milk 
with the molasses. Now with a spoon be- 
gin to work the flour into the liquid and 
as it begins to stiffen knead with the 
hands to a light soft dough working it 
thoroughly to keep the dough moist be- 
cause the bran absorbs a larger propor- 
tion of liquid than plain flour. When 
thoroughly kneaded, cover and set aside 
in a warm place free from drafts until 
the dough has doubled in bulk—about four 
hours. Turn out onto a floured board, 
divide into two portions, work each lightly 
into loaf shape, place in oiled bread pans, 


* 


cover and again set to rise in &@ warm 
place free from drafts until the dough 
has doubled in bulk—about one hour. Bake 
from three-quarters to one hour, having 
the oven moderately hot for the first fif- 
teen minutes—375 degrees, then increas- 
ing the heat slightly to 400 degrees F. to 
set the bread and form a erisp crust, after 
which reduce the heat again during the 
latter part of the baking. 

Cost of Making: 26c. Makes: 2 loaves. 


Steamed Bran Bread 

1% cups graham 4 tablespoons 
flour molasses 

2, cup cornmeal % cup seeded 


raisins, optional 
4 teaspoons baking 1 egg: ' 

powder 1% cups milk 
2, teaspoon salt 
Re thoroughly all the dry ingre- 

dients, add the raisins, then the egg, 

well beaten, the molasses and milk. Beat 
well and turn into two well-greased me- 
dium-sized molds or cans having tightly 
fitting covers and steam for three hours. 
If desired the bread may be placed in a 
moderately hot oven—375 degrees I’.—for. 
a few minutes after steaming to form a 
dry crust—if this is done the bread should 
be taken out of the pans before being 
placed in the oven. 

Cost of Making: 31le. Time of Making = 
To mix 15 minutes; to cook 3 hours. 
Makes: 2 loaves. & 


Bran Apple Cake 
% cup bran 2 tablespoons sugar. 


1% cups pastry 1 egg 
flour 1 cup milk 
3 teaspoons baking 2 tablespoons melt- 
powder ed shortening 


2, teaspoon salt Apples 

IFT together the flour, baking powder 

and salt, add the bran, beat the egg 
and sugar together and use with the milk 
and melted shortening to mix to a light 
dough. Turn into a shallow well-greased 
pan and press into the surface of the 
dough apples which have been pared, cored: 
and cut into eighths. Sprinkle over the 
top one-third cup sugar, one teaspoon 
ground cinnamon and one-fourth cup bran 
thoroughly mixed together. Bake in a 
moderate oven—350-375 degrees, F. about 
half an hour, having the pan covered du~- 
ing the first fifteen minutes. Serve as a 
dessert with a liquid sweet sauce, or cut 
into squares and serve as a cake. 

Cost of Making: 28¢e. Time of Making : 
30 minutes to mix; 30 minutes to bake; 
Makes: 1 cake. P 


Bran Spice Cake fi : 
4% cup bran 1 teaspoon grown 


% cup shortening cinnamon 

1 cup sugar ¥% teaspoon grated; 

3 eges nutmeg Pere | 
% -cup pastry flour % cup left-over |. 

2 teaspoons baking coffee 


powder 
ee. the shortening and sugar togeth- 
er, add the yolks of eggs one at a 
time and beat them in thoroughly. Sift 
and add the flour, baking powder — and 
spices alternately with the coffee. Stir in 
the bran without sifting and last of all 
fold in gently the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Turn into a shallow well-greased baking 
pan and bake about half an hour in a 
moderately. hot oven—350-375 degrees F. 
When cold, frost with plain white Frost, 
ing. 
Cost of Making: 82c. Time of Makes 
25 minutes to mix; 30 minutes to bake. 
Makes: 1 cake. 


+ 


Three ways of using the mineral-giving bran: 
1. Keep a@ jar of it on the table to sprinkle. on cereals. 
2. Use it in bran cookies. 
3. Serve bran bread at least twice a week. 


a 


Bran Cookies and 
Bran Bread—good 
to eat and good 
for you to eat. 
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Stop Mistakes in Painting 
ow to Know the Real Paint Store 


NOW it by visible evidence that its people know their no matter who waits upon you—clerk or proprietor. 
business. Know it by visible evidence in the form of 
the Household Painting Guide. 


When you see a paint store that displays the Household 
Painting Guide rest easy on the following points: 


4 That store will recommend good painters if needed. 


The explanation is: That store, in securing for its customers 
the Household Guide Service, has brought you the authori- 
tative recommendations of Sherwin-Williams who specialize 


1 That store has the right type of paint, varnish, stain on Surface Anishing problems of every kind: 


and enamel for every surface—outdoors, indoors, 
everywhere. Remember, each type of surface calls for its own type of 
paint. Paints must be chosen according to type. The same 


2 That store will give you accurate counsel on any } : é 
is true of varnishes, of stains and enamels. 


painting problem you may have. 
3 That store will give you the same skilled service From the Household Painting Guide select the correct 
type of material, just as you select the correct color from the 
color card. Nouncertainty. Save this copy of the “‘Guide’’ 
to use when needed. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
HOUSEHOLD 


PAINTING GUIDE 


SURFACE | 
Soo 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS .W Auto Top and S-W 
searararoreintels ito Seat Dressing 


: SWP Wause Paint 
eas oats the oats S-W Cofitete Wall Finish 
CEILINGS, Interior... 


Exterior . . |} SWP House Pain 
ea Partiieny S-W Concrete Wall 3 


SWP House Paint 


“PAINT HEADQUARTERS” 


It is the store in your community with the Household Guide 
that stops mistakes in painting 


Take full advantage of the free service of the S-W Dep’t of 
Home Decoration. Write giving details of your needs. Ask 

for attractive free painting booklet B-450 and the set of fine 

color plates showing beautiful interiors. If you desire the 

most complete book of its kind ever printed send 50c (65c in 

Canada) for the 177 page book on Home Decorating—pro- 

fusely illustrated with newest ideas in full color. Thousands 

of these books are being distributed. Write Dept. B-435_ 
at address below. 


Dae ek ee KS “| 
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TO PAINT— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TO STAIN— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TOVARNISH— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED: BELOW 


De Laue satTs 


S-W Auto Enamel 


ow Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel 


lear 


Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlac 


S-W Oil Stain 


Scar-Not Varnish Enameloid 


Rexpar Varnish Old Dutch Enamel 


Floorlac _ 
S-W Handcraft Stain 


Enameloid 


DOORS, Interior ..... 


Exterior...... SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 
aersistale sinioiglerers Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 


S-W Concrete Floor 


Finish 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish 


S-W Porch and Deck Pai 


_ A 


‘ . S-W Preservati 
Oho SWP House Paint - Shingle Stain 


Rei S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Fiat-Tone 
ave soeie S-W Aluminum or Gold 
Paint 


Secale Se S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
We cees as Metalastic 
Ebonol 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


S-W. Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


S-W Screen En: 
Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
S-W Handcraft Stain 


SWP House: Paint Sear-Not Varnish F . 
ee iciccnss Flat-Tone Velvet Finish No. 1044 eee Stain 


watanatees Rexpar Varnish 


Flat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 


can Enameloid 


Rexpar Varnish 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


For Cleaning Painted 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS |= 


oil—containe no free 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES _ {estou °"* ie hd "i= /pP a WikLians 


For Removing Paint 
and Varnish use 
‘Faxite— quick — easy 
—thorough—econom- 
ical—can be used by 
a ay one—on any 
surface. 


Good material deserves good work 


2 Co NVven; Teadi] 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS C Fn dong panier ll thor norma a pal 
= e through his work. If you have big Property Ctise j, 

oor calling for a painter ask your H e, itn diff : es 

AN “Paint Headquarters’’ tomame some ead, erwin. \y.,. uty or 

759 CANAL ROAD, CLEVEL D, O. good man. Jf you hire a painter, I you ad D ie Williams “pared 

° ° . hire a good one. or, Wl gladly. * 

Largest Paint and Varnish Makers_in the World eladly give 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 
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May Breath Free 


Below 


What a Story 


Might be told about bad breath 


How millions now avoid the grave offense of bad breath 


You carry a sweet breath with you this new way 


O man would knowingly offend with bad breath. 
But nine out of ten do, unconsciously, at one 
time or another. 


Yet but few realize that fact. You never know 
when your own breath is bad. Only those with whom 
you come in contact do, and no one ever tells you. 


Smoking causes bad breath. So do stomach dis- 
orders. Certain foods and drinks are constant offend- 
ers. Or it may be food decaying between the teeth, 
or an unnoticed gum disorder, 

a aK ok * 


Now there is new, scientific protection. Millions 
are turning to it, for it affords absolute immunity in 
an amazingly simple manner. 


The name is May Breath, an antiseptic mouth 
wash in tablet form. Not a mere perfume that mere- 
ly cries out your effort at concealment. Not a liquid 
that you can only use at home. 


Dissolve a single tablet in your mouth. 
breath is instantly purified. 


Every odor, whether from mouth or stomach, is 
combated; your breath made sweet and pure. 


Your 


In your pocket 


May Breath is packed in thin enameled boxes. Carry 
a box with you always... . you never know 
when you’ll need one. 


Never pay a social call, never go to a dance or 
theatre, never risk close contact with others without 
being sure your breath will not offend. 


That’s simply good manners. Bad breath used to 
be unavoidable. Today, as eveyone knows, it’s be- 
come unpardonable, 


A box free 


We will gladly send you a box free. May Breath, 
we know, will delight you. Tear out the coupon now 
and mail it. 


SUT eee 


GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 


Fill in your name, then mail to address below 
for a 15¢ box of May Breath free. 


a iE OTD ee ae Oe 


Canadian’ Branch: 


SLUR Oe 


DA AS OBE moapenranes esasdakonsdcrestord 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 


1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family 


Your charm 
Is destroyed if the 
breath offends. A 
May Breath avoids 
that risk, 


In your home 
Be as careful as you 
are with friends. In- 
sure sweet breath. 


Spring odors 
One May Breath tab- 
let brings that added 
charm, 


M-160 
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Mail Coupon 


Ve 
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Facts About Early 
American Furniture 
(Continued from page 17) 


and taste. Furthermore, such information 
is the only means of choosing furniture so 
that all in a room is harmonious. People 
with more money than education or taste 
sometimes make their homes look like 
bazars. The majority of rich dwellings 
are too crowded with furniture. In the 
old days there was a noticeable quiet and 
spaciousness in rooms. 

As to the finish of furniture, a tawdry 
varnished effect is common because the 
rubbing down of varnishes is expensive. 
There is, however, a way out. If a new 
piece of furniture is first oiled and then 
waxed, a tasteful finish is secured at small 
expense. As time goes on and leisure 
serves, another oiling or another waxing 
and rubbing may follow. The ideal way of 
finishing old furniture was by successive 
coats of oil, rubbed down. Much, how- 
ever, of the finest early furniture was 
varnished. The outbreaks against varnish 
are not justified. Varnish is as old as 
civilization. When it is properly rubbed 
down on fine woods it is never objec- 
tionable. 

But for our purposes and as a proper 
basis of good furniture, the form and the 
construction is everything. It is a mistake 
to speak of the earliest American furni 
ture as primitive. Some of it, such as 
was used in kitchens and the simpler 
rooms, was very simple. This simplicity, 
however, was far from crudity. When 
this country was settled, furniture was 
very well developed, and had been for 
hundreds of years. In faet, when we look 
at the finer forms of furniture of that 
day, we see that they are even decadent. 

The important wood for furniture in 
the earliest colonial period was oak. Hap- 
pily, oak is abundant in America. Beware 
of the people who tell you that they can 
distinguish between English and American 
oak. I have seen the best of them de 
ceived. Oak naturally adapts itself, since 
it is the symbol of strength, to the some- 
what heavier forms of furniture. It never 
looks well, at least to my eyes, when em- 
ployed in light or dainty forms. It is 
one of the less expensive woods, and the 
tendency in these days is to use it too 
often, rather than. to confine it to the 
solid and heavier articles. The court or 
press cupboard, more or less ornamented, 
and made always of oak, was the prin 
cipal piece of stately furniture in the 
Pilgrim century. The great high posted 
bed with its heavy hangings was the most 
valued piece of furniture in the house. 

The earliest tables were boards placed 
on trestles. They were followed by frame 
tables with a removable top, a very good 
method of construction which ought to be 


Continued on page 67) 
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5) Mary Blake Frocks 


The dresses are in the kimono slipon 
style and can be made to fit any size 
from 34 to 44. Each dress sent with 
floss, needle, complete directions for 
making and embroidery. Colors guar- 
anteed fast. : 


Order dresses by name and send or- 


ders with remittance to Woman’s 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
Enclose »0 stage and packing for 

one dress, and sc for each additional 


one. 
Luminette Cloth 

Luminette—the new striped frock 
fabrico—combines the luster of the 
finest silks with the wearing qualities 
of the best washable suitings. 

One frock is $2.95, two are $5.60, 
and three $8.25. 
Irene—Pink. Marjorie—Pongee. 
Winifred—Gray. Lillian—Green. 
Natalie—Gray. Elaine—Blue. 

Samples of Luminette can be sent if 
you enclose a stamped envelope. 


Cretonne and Gingham 
The cretonnes are the newest designs 
and are selected to harmonize with the 
gingham and floss. One frock is $1.50, 
two $2.85, with floss and directions, 
Prudence—Purple. Desire—Russet. 
Dolly—Green. Tope—Blue.- 
Rosemary—Rose. Pansy—Yellow. 
Patience—Blue. 


Ribbons and Buttons 


Ordered with frocks there is no post- 
age charge, otherwise 5c on _ each 
package. Double faced satin ribbons 
and picot ribbons 15¢ a yd. Silk moire 
ribbons 8c yd. Crystal Buttons 2c each, 


Representatives 

We want a local representative in 
each town to sell Mary Blake frocks 
with and _ without subscriptions for 
Woman's World, Write a separate let- 
ter to Mrs. Harriet Harper and enclose 
a 2c stamp for folder and special offers 
to representatives who sell eight or 
more. frocks. 


Woman’s World 


Tired mothers 
can also 


“Sleep like a baby” 


Those sturdy little bodies are built up 
by long, healthful hours of sleep. Too 
often the mothers whose nerves are all 
jangled, whose days are a dreary round 
of fatigue, and whose faces show all toe 
early the lines of care, are overlooking 
the simple truth which Nature demon- 
strates before their eyes. They do not 
know how to sleep. Tired mornings— 
restless nights due to twisted spines, dis- 
torted muscles, and cramped bodily or- 
gans can easily be prevented by sleeping 
on the genuine 


ROME 


( 


QUALITY 


Pe 


The Bedspring LUXURIOUS 


Scientifically designed to support every 
part of the body in such a way that the 
spine is straight, the muscles relaxed, 
and sleep, wholesome sleep is the blessed 
result. These bedsprings are so honestly 
and substantially built that they keep 


‘their resilience for a lifetime. De Luze — 
springs are the most economical to buy. _ 


ey 


THE ROME COMPANIES 


KINNEY-ROME CO... . . Chicago 
MANHATTAN-ROME CO., New York 
MERRIMAC-ROME CO. . . Boston 
SOUTHERN-ROME CO. . Baltimore — 
ROME, N. Y. 


Defuxe” 


MPORTANT NOTE: For your 
tion peg pe cee -mark which 
appears on the side-rail of every genuine 
Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring. 


Theimportanceof getting the genuine Defame 
is illustrated below. The first ict re 
shows the sleeping position on the De 
with the body evenly supported, the spine 
straight, the muscles relaxed—perfect rest 
the result, The second picture shows the ail 
too familiar sagging bedspring with the body 
distorted, the spine curv 
tense—restless sleep the result. Be sure you 
get the genuine De Luxe. 


The “De Luxe” way to sleep 
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Hooked Rugs— Colonial in Spirit 


Your Finished Rug May Be the Treasure of the Next Generation 
By Ruby Short McKim 


HEN one considers the ancient and 
W honorable art of making floor coy- 

erings, the hooked rug is among 
the late arrivals. But in America, where 
cities grow overnight, it is an antique. 

Although hooked rugs had their earliest 
beginnings in Scotland and England, back 
in the 17th century, it was in our own 
Colonial states that they developed into a 
real craft and art. Because our early 
fore-mothers had a love of the beautiful, 
and memories and traditions of their an- 
cestral homes, they brought seeds and 
shrubs to beautify their gardens, and 
from the rose, the grape, or even the fam- 
ily pet made designs for their own quaint 
tapestries, the hooked rugs. 

When garments had been worn until the 
thrifty housewife conceded it was no 
longer fit for a garment, and household 
linens became rags, it was then they were 
every scrap prepared for carpets—woven 
and braided for utility, but hooked or 
pulled with the added impulse of cre- 
ative art. Smaller pieces of a color could 
be fitted into the design; the rags must 
be carefully cut and sorted, but not sewed 
into the long strips. Dyeing also devel- 
oped their native ingenuity, hooks were 
made at the village smithy, frames by the 
e 


men of the family. But the rug makers 


themselves designed flower and leaf ar- 
rangements—cornucopias of fruit; the 


family’s bird or beast became the center 
of a crimson border ; even ships were used. 

Now that we have come again to that 
cornerstone of artistic building, fitness to 
use, we already understand why nothing 
goes so beautifully with our colonial fur- 
niture as rugs of rag. Both are Amer- 
ican, both Colonial, both works of art. 

A hooked rug is infinitely more interest- 
ing unfolding than “chain two, treble three, 
chain two, treble three.” It takes no 
more time or patience than working in 
any craft, and the resultant possession 
is decidedly worth while. 

The wool now prepared for this craft 
simplifies the process tremendously. The 
wooden frame must be strong and straight, 
and the burlap fastened firmly in place. 
If you use rags for filler, wool is better 
than cotton, For fine burlap, they should 
be cut about an inch wide; for coarser, 
nearer two inches, and twisted slightly. 

The modern improved hook is also a 
great convenience, with its gauge. 

The beauty of your work, as in em- 
broidery, depends largely upon its evenness, 
od 


A Practical Service for Making Hooked Rugs 


Wecansupplya complete outfit as follows: 

1. A wooden frame, which can be ad- 
justed to fit many different sizes of rugs. 

2. A needle with gauge, by the use of 
which the work is done much faster than 
with an old-fashioned “hook.” 

3. Thumb tacks, for holding the burlap 
stretched on the frame, 

4, Burlap foundation of any one of six 


rugs, with colors stenciled on the burlap. 
The six rug designs are listed below with 
their sizes, 

The outfit of the 4 items above is $1.75. 
Order by name—Hooked Rug Outfit, and 
specify the rug desired. If additional rugs 
are desired, they can be ordered separately 
Enclose 10c postage on each package. Send 
to Mrs. Harper, Woman’s World, Chicago. 


We can also supply the correct all-vool yarn, which is the equivalent of 8-ply 


yarn, and which will give the utmost durability to the rug. 


Fruit Rug ... 
Parrot Rug . 
Welcome Rug 
Nursery Rug 
Rose and Bluebell R 
Flower and 


4-25-399. 
$2.65. Rope floss, 95c. 
4-25-4500. =Seart 
Fringe (38 inches) 25c. 


i ae 
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The Priscilla Alden Set 


_The flowers are outlined in black running stitches and filled in with colored ruan- 
ning stitches, some of the flowers blue, some pink, lavender and yellow. The basket 
and the bowknots are outlined in black and filled in with stitches of blue rope floss. 
Bedspread and bolster in one, stamped on unbleached muslin, 76x96 inches, 
Cream fringe for spread, $1.50. 
stamped on unbleached 


_ 25-401. 
side hanging 78x18 inches, valance 36x19 inches. 
Floss, 85e, 


Price of 

inished Size Price of Yarn Burlap alone 
38x29 inches $6.50 75¢ 
inches 6.50 70c 
inches 5.50 70e 
inches 7.50 75¢c 
inches 8.00 75¢c 
inches 8.50 75e 

pees a 


TOC. - “IOSS, Soe. 


muslin 18x44 inches, 


Window Hangings and Valance. Wach 
Fringe (76 inches) 50c. 
Enclose 10¢ postage on each package. 


Order by num- 
her and send 
remittance 
io) Mrs. Warriet 
flarper, Woman’s 
World, Chicago. 


“Yes, Dick, We 
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Can Now Afford — 
the Things We Need ! 


At Last I’ve Found a Way to Turn 
My Spare Time Into Extra Money! 


“Vou know, Dick, you’d never admit there 
was anything worthwhile in these spare time 
homework plans. But I knew you were wrong 
and now I’m going to prove it. You’re one 
of those matter-of-fact, practical business 
men—a little stubborn at times—who thinks 
a woman has no head for business. I was 
willing to give up my position when we were 
married, for I knew it would hurt your pride 
to see me going to work; but I didn’t agree 
to merely spend my spare hours at home 
twirling my thumbs and looking pretty. And 
when I saw you worrying—fretting—figuring 
—trying to make your salary buy the things 
we need and want, I made up my mind I'd 
find a way to help you. 


“One night last June when you were working 
late at the office, Mary Smith ran in for a 
little chat. You know how hard up Mary 
and John have been since they were married— 
and how pitifully dowdy Mary was beginning 
to Jook in that same dress and hat. Well, when 
she stepped into the room I could hardly be- 


lieve my eyes. She had on a stunning tailored 
suit, an adorable fall hat, brown satin slippers and one 
ofthe prettiest furs I have ever seen. I guess she noticed 
my first look of surprise, for she laughed and said ‘I see 
you don’t know me.’ Then she told me her story. 


“Tt seems that John’s salary wasn’t quite enough to 
meet their regular household expenses, much less buy 
clothes or furniture and the many things they needed. 
They were slowly getting into debt, the rent had been 
raised and things were going from bad to worse. John 
was desperate and Mary was pretty well discouraged too. 
She wanted to take a position for a while, but John 
wouldn’t hear of it. 


“One day, more out of curiosity than anything else; 
Mary answered an advertisement of The Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company of Buffalo—lJarge distributors of 
knitted wool hosiery. The advertisement announced a 
new plan whereby women at home could knit socks with 
the aid of an ingenious little machine called the Auto 
Knitter. And the company offered to buy back a]]the 
standard socks made on this machine, at a guaranteed 
wage rate. 


“Mary sent for the free book and was so convinced 
by the letters from other women, telling what this plan 
had meant to them, that she decided to give it a trial. 
She ordered the little machine and a supply of wool 
yarn and set to work. Every day she devoted a few 
spare hours to the pleasant, interesting work—without 
interfering with regular household duties in any way. 
Each week she shipped a package of fine, durable, well- 
shaped socks to Buffalo and back came the welcome pay 
check. Before she realized it she had $200 in the bank; 
and with every package of socks shipped off to Buffalo, 
her bank balance grew and grew. 


“That’s how she was able to buy those beautiful 
clothes. And besides; she now has an electric washing 
machine, a dandy vacuum cleaner and many other things 
which she has gotten through the Auto Knitter Double 
Value Plan. 


“When Mary had gone, I did some quick thinking. 
What Mary had done, I could do, I reasoned. And I 
made up my mind to start without delay. I, too, sent 
for the free book. It told how, through the remarkable 
new plan, hundreds of women everywhere were turning 
into money the spare hours and half hours that might 
otherwise be wasted. I got the little machine and started 
out to help solve our problem of ‘not quite enough money’. 
Each day, after my work was done, I turned out pair 
after pair of fine wool socks; and when it was time to 
get dinner, I hid the machine away in my dresser drawer 
and put the socks and wool high up on the closet shelf. 
I made up my mind not to tell you what I was doing, 
for I was afraid you’d laugh and ridicule my scheme. 
So I just kept on making socks, and with every package 
that went off to Buffalo another entry appeared in my 
bank book. 


“That’s my little secret, Dick. And from now on it 
will be our secret. For I’m going to keep right on knitting 
my spare hours into extra dollars until you get the 
promised salary you deserve. But the best of it all is 
that we will no longer have to worry over nasty money 
problems. And we can now afford the things we need, 
for at last I’ve found a way to turn my spare time into 
extra dollars. 


“Tf every woman only knew what I know about this 
wonderful Auto Knitter Homework Plan they wouldn’t 
hesitate another day. For all you have to do is to send 
off the coupon, get the free book, read the facts and 
judge for yourself. There is no obligation to buy any- 
thing or do anything—just a splendid big opportunity 
to turn waste hours into extra money. The coupon will 
prove it.”’ The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 34, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Pioneers in the Home Knitting Industry—Sole Manu- 
facturers of the Genuine Auto Knitter—No Connection 
with any other Concern. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 34, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I am interested. Without any obligation on my 
part please send me the free book which tells how 
to turn spare hours at home into extra money. 
Tam enclosing a 2c stamp to cover the cost of mailing 
this information to me. 


Streetu >. - go) pote See Ente. ae 
Post Office mye cael gi > ee ey Be oe 
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You powder your face a thousand 
times a year... use the powder 


that is kind 


Armand Cold Cream Powder, the famous 
Armand origination, a heavy powder with 
a magic bit of Cold Cream in it; always 
$1.00 a box. A light-weight Armand pow- 
der, Peridore, also $1.00 a box; a me- 
dium dense Armand powder, Bouquet, 50 


cents a box. Special offer, guest-room 
packages of Cold Cream Powder and Peri- 
dore, with coupon, for tea cents. Specify 
tint. Address Armand, Des Moines. Ad- 


dress in Canada, Armand, Lrd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 


to your skin 


Sia aren’t really dressed 
till you powder your face 
in the morning. And half a 
dozen, perhaps a dozen times a 
day, you glance in the mirror 
and rub a bit of powder on your 
nose! Your skin is sensitive and 
its texture delicate. Be certain 
that the powder you use is kind 
to your skin. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is safe—rubbed 
in carefully it brings out the 
fresh natural color in your 
cheeks and makes your skin 
seem smoother and softer, be- 
cause it spreads so evenly and 
blends so well. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The + PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


ARMAND=—Des Moines 


I enclose ten cents (] stamps [) coin. Please send me 
the guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and 


Armand Peridore in the shade checked below. 


White 


Guarantee: No matter 
where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not 
entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your 
money will be returned. 


Pink Creme Brunette Tiot Natural 


Armand Flame (double brunette) 


“DIXIE MAID” 


For Women and Children 


DIXIE MAID HAT CO. 


Dress of lavender 
linen trimmed with 
Bias Tape in fine 
white lawn. 


Girls’ dress of 
striped cotton suit- 
ing combined with 
plain suiting and 
percale Bias Tape. 


Our 
Spring 


is full of new and clever ideas for 
summer dresses, sports clothes, 
lingerie and utility articles made with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Percale and lawn tapes in white, black 
and colors for tub dresses, fine taffeta 
silks to use on silk and wool materials 
and for millinery. Prettier clothes in 
less time and with less expense. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


to cover cost of mailing, for new 
book and 3-yard sample of tape in 
fast color percale in any one of the 
following colors: Lavender, Pink, 
Light Blue, Alice Blue, Red. Brown, 
Navy, Reseda Green, Gray, Old Rose, 
Black, Yellow, Linen Color, Orange. 


Wm. E.WRIGHT & SONS 


Manufacturers 
Dept. 35 Orange, N. J. 


WRIGHT'S 


House and Garden Hats 


Sell at Sight. Novel and Beautiful. Send 
2e stamp for Catalogue and selling plan. 
Big profits; all or spare time. Write at once. 


West Carrollton, Ohio 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. §8. N. Bogue. 
10302 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. IIL St., Indianapolis 


Layer Cake 


ATECO Gives the Cake 
a Festive Appearance 


you can easily use an ATECO Pastry Dec- 

orator to make graceful, appetizing deco- 
rations on your cakes, pies and pastry, that 
give them an added flavor. The set has a 
holder and 12interchangeable tubes for mak- 
ing various fancy patterns—all of light weight, 
non-corrosive metal, easily cleanable. An 
ATECO ee the final “‘trimming,” the 
individual touch that means everything to 
an appetizing meal. 


Complete Set, with $3.50 bp 


Illustrated Instruction 
Book of Recipes 
Do not accept ‘‘bargain’” substitutes 


CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATOR 


If your dealer does 
not sell ennine 
ATECO ICLNG SETS 
we will send one pre- 
paid upon receipt of 
price. 

August Thomsen &Co., 
492 Woodward Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Woman’s World 


The Victory Song 


(Continued from page 8) 


get more than a word 
with Bill, and I 
thought I understood 
the reason. We were 
the only people who 
were friendly to him 
and of course his 
pride resented what 
he thought was merely 
good business on our 
part as professional 
soul savers. 

The widow had set 
her heart on high 
school for Bill, but the 
boy decided differently 
and I honored him for 
it. AS soon as the grammar course was 
finished, he started to work upon the small 
farm that since Old Bill’s death had gone 
completely to weeds. 

“He says he’s goin’ to garden it,” his 
mother reported brightly, “an’ he wants 
me to stop workin’ out. I think he’s goin’ 
to settle down. I. knew he would. Mebbe 
in another year he’ll come into the church 
an’ have more to do with the people. I 
wanted him to keep on at school but 
mebbe this is better. I know he’ll turn 
out right some way !” 

The Victory song that afternoon was 
very loud and clear. 

A little later she thought of the books. 
She would take some of our selection and 
leave them in his room without comment. 
I chose the books with care. I gave him 
a wide variety: Treasure Island, Hamlet, 
Huckleberry Tinn, Pilgrim’s Progress, And 
I underlined passages and wrote marginal 
notes. 

For a month the widow had nothing to 
report. Then one Tuesday she came in 
beaming. She had wakened at two o’clock 
and seen a light under his door. He was 
reading. 

“Mebbe he’ll get edjicated after all, just 
readin’,” she rejoiced. 

By the time Bill was eighteen he had 
a neat truck farm and was taking his 
produce to Harrisville to market. His 
mother still came to me, but had dropped 
her other places. Her hopes for Bill were 
very high. 


aes on an evil day someone saw him 
go into a saloon in Harrisville, All the 
town knev it by night. Heads wagged. 
Wise comments passed from lip to lip. 
Blood would tell! What’s bred in the 
bone would come out in the flesh! He 
was going the way of Old Bill. It seemed 
to me there was a faint complacence un- 
der their expressions of regret. As that 
of a doctor whose patient finally confirms 
his learned diagnosis by dying. 

Bill was once more established in the 
eyes of New Salem as a degenerate char- 
acter and by some subtle method known 
only to small towns, he was .made aware 
of it. A village has a way of lifting a 
pharisaical eyebrow at a sinner, real or 
fancied, which defies all analysis. 

Bill felt it. So did his mother. He 
merely slouched a little more, drew his 
brows a little lower and said less than 
ever to anybody. His mother’s face grew 
a little more pinched, her hair a little 
grayer, aS one who keeps secret vigils, 
but she was still confident. She had 
asked Bill about that time in Harrisville 
and he told her he had gone into the 
saloon for a cheap lunch. She believed 
him. I wondered a little at her faith, 
but one day I shared it. It was when I 
found distinct thumb marks on my copy 
of The Idylls of the King. 

Then came the months when war for 
half the world and the possibility of it 
for ourselves was on everybody’s tongue. 
David went about like the ghost of a 
saint one moment and a distracted prize- 
fighter the next. He was torn between 
his love of peace and an intense desire to 
smite hard at somebody or something that 
had provoked the unspeakable disaster. 

My own mind was far away from New 
Salem on the day when I first heard the 
story that coupled Bill Sawyer’s name 
with a new disgrace. By that time it was 
well over town. The report was an ugly 
one of the kind before which the most 
resourceful man finds himself baffled. A 
man of Bill Sawyer’s type is helpless. 

When his mother came next day I saw 
that this of all her troubles had come 
nearest crushing her. And yet as she 
spoke of it, the dauntless light began to 
glow again in her eyes. It was the dis- 
grace of the report, uuder which she was 
bending, not any loss of faith in her son. 
Her absolute trust in him shone through 
her pale face like a star. 

“You’ve heard what they’re 
about Bill an’ that Bowlen girl! 


sayin’ 
I never 


saw Bill look like he 
did last night when 
he told me. He looked 
like he could kill. His 
face was white an’ his 
eyes blazin’, He come 
up to me an’ looked 
me in the eye 
‘Mother,’ he says, ‘you 


know—,’ an’ then I 
says, ‘Sure, Bill, I 
know,’ an’ then he 


went off by himself. 
He’s feelin’ it awful. 
He thinks nobody 
round town trusts 
him.” 

The next week the United States de 
clared war, and the day after Bill Sawyer 
went off to enlist. 

Now, New Salem does nothing in haste, 
even to shouldering arms, The best of 
our sons weighed the matter for a re 
spectable time before joining Harrisville’s 
Company M. So this rushing off of Bill 
Sawyer to become a soldier lost all its 
high meaning in the eyes of the com- 
munity. Then there was the dark report. 
So the cruel comment ran that the war 
was a godsend to Bill Sawyer. It had 
given him a chance to clear out. 

For the next year and a half we all 
lived the same strained, unreal, anxious 


lives that the rest of the world lived who | 


had suddenly had far horizons of service 
and sacrifice brought to their front door- 
steps. 


i by NOVEMBER of that second year two 
things happened simultaneously in New 
Salem, 
hid the other from the notice of all but 
a very few. On the day that the over- 
whelmingly glad news of the Armistice 
reached us the Bowlen girl died of the flU 
and at last lifted by her own statement 
the dark report concerning Bill Sawyer. 

I have never seen a more radiant face 
than that of the widow when she came 
next to me. 

“Ain’t it wonderful? The war over an’ 
Bill cleared! I believed all the time it 
would come and sure enough, it has! I 
hope,” she added wistfully, “that now 
folks’ll be sort of friendly to Bill when 
he gets back.” 

Then began the long waiting for the 
return of our boys. Not until spring did 
Company M reach Harrisville. New Salem 
was in a ferment of joy. There must be 
a royal welcome, a reception when our 
village contingent arrived. The band 
practiced for weeks to be ready to meet 
them at the train. There would be a 
parade. The Ladies’ Aid and the Wom- 
an’s Guild were making banners, — 

I am ashamed to say that neither 
David nor I remembered at first that not 
all our boys would come then. When 
we did, David spoke to the committee in 
eharge, suggesting that the formal recep- 
tion be held off for a little while until all 
our boys could be present. 

The chairman looked mystified. } 

“Why, they’re all coming now, aren’t 
they ?” 

“There’s Bill Sawyer.” 

The chairman looked relieved. 

“Oh, him! No use waiting for him. 
Like as not he’ll never come home at all 
and no great loss to the town if he 
doesn’t.” i 

So the preparations went on. The 
widow tried to speak brightly of them, 
but one remark revealed the sore spot in 
her heart. ° 

“T’m afraid everything’ll be over when 
Bill gets back,” she said. 

It was, indeed, three months after the 
glorious return of the other boys and the 
attendant celebration, when Bill got home. 
He had shed his uniform somewhere along 
the way, so it was just the same Bill 
Sawyer who quietly got off the train one 
night, passed up Main Street and went 
on out to his mother’s. 

The government gods do not grind their 
grist in haste, and so it was more than 
a year before they reached the business 
which was to bring Bill Sawyer again to 
the forefront of New Salem interest. 

The widow came one day with a touch 
of excitement about her. 

“Bill got a letter from the city, from 
the Colonel. He has to go up to the 
arm’ry there for something next week. 
He acts kind of pleased an’ he says he'll 
tell me about it when he gets back.” 

But Bill was saved the embarrassing 
trouble of telling even his mother of the 
honor that had come upon him. The city 
papers attended to that in a neat notice 
and our little county papers blazed with 
letters an inch high. ‘William Sawyer of 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Earn at Home 


Gearhart’s Pay Checks 
They Pay Bills — Buy Extras 


New Idea in Home Employment— 
Guarantee Eliminates All Risk 


OU can have the extra money you 
need so much. The Gearhart Plan, 
fully explained in our “(Guide Book”’, gives 
you the opportunity of getting far more 
profitable home employment than you 
have any idea of. Without any previous 
experience you can earn extra dollars, in 
spare time, in the privacy of your home. 
Steady, Profit- The Gearhart Home Knitter 
_ Home- = is a wonderful invention— 
= a great boon to humanity— 
the “original’’ and the simplest hand 
knitter—invented by Gearheart 36 yearsago 
‘and gradually brought to its present per- 
fection. It is by far the easiest to operate 
and the fastest knitter known. Hosts of 
women (also men, and people who are in- 
firm or crippled) have found it very easy to 
earn money pleasantly and privately with 
it. You can do so, too. 


Genthart More than all this, your 
nee tind home-earning is fully pro- 


tected by the Gearhart 
Money-Back guarantee, asexplainedin our 
“Guide Book” for home earners. It is the 
iron clad guarantee of a 36-year old, finan- 
cially sound concern with a proud reputa- 
tion for unfailing service to the public.We 
guarantee you will understand the opera- 
tion of this simple, dependable machine, 
and make Standard Hosiery with it—in 
accordance with the terms of our liberal 
“Guarantee and Contract’’—or we will ask 
you to return the knitter and it will not 
have cost you a cent. The Gearhart Instruc- 
tion nate — — poate Carries you 
ee cerentetten a youcrenckinn teat 
ful Standard Hosiery. Gearhart pays you liberal- 


ly under a definite contract for the knitting of 
tandard Hosiery for ten years to come. 


Simplest Nothing fits your present need 
Way to Earn for more money in a steady in- 
Money - come better than the Gearhart 


Hand Knitter. With the fine long- 
staple yarn sent to you by Gearhart in any quantity 
ou need, you easily knit beautiful Standard 
osiery in your spare time. You mailthe hose to 
Gearhart. ly your check arrives with more 
yarn of the exact quantity to replace that used in 
this finished hose. You continue knitting as much 
as you wish, and continue getting your pay checks 
regularly. Read the full details in our “Guide Book” 
to home earnings. 
Send for the Don’t wait. Don’t delay. Send 
Free “Guide _— for the ‘“‘Guide Book’’ now. We 
Book” are putting before you a simple, 
J " easy way of earning a steady 
income in the privacy of your home, during your 
sparemoments—and you can make as much money 
as you have time for. Mail the coupon at once. 
We will send you free, our “‘Guide Book” to home 
earnings with actual samples of knitting. The 
le Book” will give you every detail of the 
Gearhart Plan and will open the door to prosperity 
and happiness for you. 


GEARHART Knitting Machine Co. 
Manufacturers of Knitting Machines Since 1888 
445 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 


This Coupon Opens the Door 
to Bigger Home Earnings and 
Better Living. Mail It Now. 
Ve ee ee ee ee 
Print your name and 
address clearly in this 
coupon and mail it today 


Gearhart Knitting 

Machine Co. 

445 West 4th Street, 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Please send me at once, 

without charge or any 

obligation on my part 

samples ene and 

: my copy ofthe Gearhart 

New ep “Guide Book’’ to Big- 
Our “Guide Book” | &et Home Earnings. 


The Victory Song 


(Continued from page 50) 


New Salem!” “New Salem’s Hero Son!” 
ran the flamboyant headlines, and below, 
the delayed citation of a bravery . that 
gripped and thrilled even though the deed 
and occasion of it had passed into history. 

Bill Sawyer had received the _ Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross with the highest 
praise of his commanding officers for con- 
spicuous and almost unprecedented daring 
during the last of the hard fighting. 

New Salem read those headlines and 
what came after them, then it read its 
own heart and stood convicted. But with 
a quick general rush of repentant kindli- 
ness it set about righting the wrong. It 
determined on the spot that Bill Sawyer, 
who had not been considered worth wait- 
ing for when the first reception was 
planned, should now have an _ ovation 
such as the town had never seen, 

Before the end of the day, arrange- 
ments had been made, committees formed, 
the time set. The affair was to be held in 
David’s church, to it the whole town and 
country side was to be invited; every 
man of any prominence was to make a 
speech; Mr. Glade was to have all the 
ehurch choirs in town under his direc- 
tion; and as the crowning testimony of 
the warmth of their hearts the women in- 
sisted upon serving refreshments to the 
whole crowd when the formal service was 
over. 

An invitation was carried to the 
widow’s to be there when Bill got home. 
It stated that the people of New Salem 
invited him to a reception to be held in 
his honor the following evening, and it 
was signed by the biggest men we had. 


i \en the next day one could feel the 
seething excitement in the town. The 
church became a_ beehive of activity. 
Flags went up; flowers covered the pulpit ; 
busy, capable women in clean aprons 
came with baskets on their arms. 
Earnest discussions were held over the 
most trivial alternatives; every resource 
of the town, it seemed, was called upon. 
And all to honor Bill Sawyer. 

When David and I set out from home 
that evening, I was not prepared for the 
sight that greeted us as we turned the 
corner that brought the church into view. 
It was a half hour before the time set 
for the affair and people were entering 
the door in streams—men and women who 
had evidently come from miles back in 
the country. And all along the walk 
and far up the street were more people 
and cars and buggies and more ears! 

“He’ll never come in when he sees 
this,” David groaned. 

And indeed my own heart was doubtful. 
Still the people came. The church room 
was filled. Young men were hurriedly 
bringing in chairs. The women who 
were to dispense the refreshments were 
excitedly receiving huge baskets in the 
little room to the right of the hallway, 
and making high pitched, voluble esti- 
mates as to how many people would have 
to be served. 

The crowd was beginning to watch the 
door restlessly, and the committee was 
conferring anxiously in a corner, when 
they come! David had been doing gen- 
eral picket-duty outside, so I knew if 
there was an escape it would not be with- 
out a struggle. 

It was the widow’s face that I saw 
first | as they entered the door. I am 
convinced that not even the sight of Old 
Bill ambling safely ‘about among the 
redeemed will ever bring such a light of 
glory upon it. It shone. Triumph, justi- 
fication and a living joy were there. The 
small features did not look so pinched. 
The strained expression of an anxious 
though hopeful traveler was gone from 
them. Instead there was the high peace 
of the journey’s end. 

Then I saw Bill! Could he have sent 
a substitute? For here before us walked 
a man, erect, assured, without either 
humility or pride, his shoulders squared 
to meet the new respect in his towns- 
men’s eyes. 

A silence that could be felt came upon 
us all as we watched David show the 
widow to a seat and then usher Bill into 
the place of honor reserved for him with 
the other erstwhile soldier boys. 

New Salem will never forget that 
meeting. There was something electrical 
in the air from the start. I have never 
heard anywhere such a rendering of Amer- 
ica. From every throat in the room the 
words came pouring, harsh or melodious, 
all blended and caught up in the mighty 
swing of the song. For there had come 
upon us the feeling that our hearts were 


(Continued on page 53) 
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The receipt for a 
wonderful garden 


First, decide what you want to have in your garden 
and plan it accordingly. 
Second, resolve to give it regular care. 
Third, be sure your soil is in good condition, 
Fourth, plant Ferry’s purebred Seeds. 


The last rule is the keynote of garden success, For, 
after all, your chief aim in growing a garden is to make 
it pay you back with fine vegetables and beautiful flowers. 
Since Ferry’s Seeds are purebred you can confidently 
expect them to reproduce in abundance and quality. 
The old saying—‘“Blood will tell,” holds true in the 
garden. 

There is a long line of splendid ancestors back of 
every packet of Ferry’s Seeds you buy. We know their 
history. We watched them grow—weeded out un- 
desirables and harvested only the finest. Then we tested 
the seeds to determine that they are true to the ideal 
parent plant. For sixty-nine years we have carried on 
this great work— growing, weeding out, perfecting, 
harvesting and testing. 

Think of the importance of purebred seeds as you 
plan your garden. Then plant Ferry’s purebred Seeds 
with faith that they will give you a paying garden. 

can always buy Ferry’s “at the store around the 
corner” from the familiar 
Ferry Box. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 
San Francisco, California 
Windsor, Ontario 


FERRYS 


purebr ocl 


SEEDS 


FOR BETTER GARDENS 


Of course you need Ferry’s 
Seed Annual. It’s packed 
with authoritative garden 
information. Free—just 
write and ask for it. 
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Woman’s World 


Miss Fifteen-to- Twenty Favors Colonial Simplicity 


Spring Brings a Note of Naturalness Rather Than Sophistication in Women’s 
Attire, How to Make the New Accessories in the New York Shops 


bird, the budding of the trees, an- 
nounces the advent of spring, does 
the feminine urge for new raiment become 
apparent. All along Fifth Avenue, in 
great shops and small, the windows bloom 
with gay colors and soft fabrics, smart 
accessories and becoming hats. As Jliss 
Lifteen-to-Tiwenty, in spirit at least, goes 
with me, eyes quickened for style trend 
and a natural love of finery, we carry 
away many ideas for her use. How simple 
this frock, how easy to make that trim- 
ming ! 
This spring there is beginning to appear 
a new note, a charming piquant hint of 
other days. A note of romance so in 
tinvutely associated with the early days of 


ip ST as surely as the first note of the 


epee 


days 18 
with a 
faintly 
of the fichu. 


deep 


Colonial buckles 
of cut steel beads 
are easy to make 
at home, 


Suggestive of earlier 
the frock 
collar 
reminiscent 


A veslee whose in- 
spiration 
have been a waist- 
coat and ruffled 
Stock. 


By Elizabeth Faulkner 


The scarf of beige 
crepe with hem- 
slit -hed border hasa 
pocket of old-fash- 


zoned posites. 


might 


The Tricorn is Popular 


Frock with Deep Collar and Felt Flowers 

Suggestive of that early day, though modified -to fit present day standards, is the frock 
illustrated at the left. The bodice is slightly fitted; the skirt, somewhat fuller than we 
have been aceustomed to, has gathers posed on the hips. The material may be of soft 
taffeta, crepe or satin, which is exceedingly good this spring. A deep collar, faintly 
reminiscent of the fichu, is of dotted swiss, the scalloped edge trimmed with a narrow 
val lace, both dyed a light ecru. <A cherry colored satin ribbon, flat old-fashioned flowers 
made of felt and held to the dress with centers embroidered in buttonhole stitch and 
French knots, make the novel trimming. Fuiowers of cream and brown and dull green with 
centers of cherry color on a lighter green crepe satin dress would be lovely. 

The dress need not be new, for the foundation lines are sufficiently conservative to make 
possible the revamping of an old dress, with the addition of the felt flowers and sheer 
collar. Two yards of satin ribbon, three and one-half yards of val lace and three quar- 
ters of a yard of swiss for the collar, with some bits of felt or other material that does 
not fray for the flowers, and you have a new frock. 


Colonial Buckles for Slippers 
Colonial indeed are many of the new slippers, with large buckles either of silver or cut 
steel beads, like those illustrated at the lower left. These beaded buckles are so simple to 
make, requiring only a foundation, two inches by one and one-half inches, cut from black 
buckram and two bunches of eut steel beads sewed closely together in even rows. Jet beads 
outline the corners and a black grosgrain ribbon is slipped through the finished buckle. 


Vestee with Plaited Ruffles 
A vestee to be worn with the suit, or by the addition of sleeves suitable for wear with 
a jumper dress, might have had its inspiration in great-great-great-grandfather’s waistcoat 
and ruffled stock. Made of handkerchief linen or sheer batiste, the vestee ties at each 
side with black ribbons and comes well below the waistline. A round collar made of a 
bias fold and three plaited ruffies, six inches deep, are other new features. About two 
yards of material will be required, with one yard of black silk ribbon, 


The Tricorn with a Smart Cockade 
Miss Fifteen-to-Twenty will wear with dash and charm the tricorn with its smart 
cockade, reminiscent of Revolutionary days, that promises to be so popular this spring. 
The one illustrated has a crown, either of black felt or milan straw and a facing of 
searlet taffeta. The edge is bound with and the cockade made of grosgrain ribbon of this 
shade. To a four-inch circle, cut from black crinoline, two rows of plaited grosgrain rib- 
bon are sewed, as in the diagram, and the center finished with a flat bow and two ends. 


Searf with Old-fashioned Nosegay Pocket 

The searf holds its own as a smart accessory to the spring costume, and when made of 
pale beige crepe with hemstitched border of darker beige and a quaint old-fashioned nose- 
gay of posies made of tinted laces it is doubly attractive. Frequently the scarfs have 
pockets. In this case the pocket is hidden beneath the nosegay where the dark and light 
material join. Very lovely are the new dyed val laces, and they are now available in many 
flower shades. Tour to six inches is required for each flower, gathered, and having a 
center made of French knots in yellow silk. Rose, blue, lavender and green laces may be 
combined to make a charming nosegay, with a wider frill of white lace surrounding it. 
A lover’s knot of old blue ribbon sewed flat to the material and the result is as lovely a 
searf as ever a Colonial maid owned, 


Black Satin Dress with Jabot 

The straight line dress of black satin is always popular because of its suitability for so 
many oceasions, and it may be made very smart when combined with white and a touch 
of color. The dress on the right is one that may have a place in any well-dressed girl’s 
wardrobe. Like the first dress, it is an excellent type, either for a new dress or a make- 
over, for no matter in what guise you have worn it, you can bring almost any straight line 
dress up to date with the addition of jabot and cuffs like those sketched, These jabots 
are one of the spring’s very newest notes and are developed in a wide variety of ma- 
terials. Many are of fine batiste, lace trimmed, often combined with fine hand embroidery. 
Others are of chiffon, crepe, printed and plain, contrasting with the material of the dress. 
The jabot and cuffs illustrated are of white Canton crepe and the bows of henna moire 
ribbon add a pretty note of accent to the black and white combination, Twenty-seven 
inches of forty-inch wide crepe will make the jabot and cuffs. Cut on the fold of the 
material as in the diagram back of the figure, and there will remain enough material to 
eut the circular cuffs the desired height. The edges may be machine hemstitched, rolled 
and whipped, or bound with a narrow bias fold of the material, though perhaps the hem- 
stitching would be best unless one is a very skilled dressmaker. It is a simple trick to 
secure the desired ripple to the jabot by laying tiny plaits at the shoulder and tacking in 
place, <A flat bow of ribbon holds the jabot to the dress just below the waistline and a 
band of ribbon about one inch above the wrist, finished with a bow, confines the cuffs. 


Colonial Doll Purse 

It may not have been many years since Miss Fifteen-to-Twenty put away her dolls with 
heart pangs. But the delightful little Colonial lady at the bottom of the page will give her 
an excuse to have one again. One sees dolls everywhere, whether one is fifteen or fifty, 
it is quite smart to carry one. And when one can carry a doll that is really a very 
useful purse as well, who would resist the temptation! For the wide skirts of sprigged 
taffeta hide a quite up-to-date bag for holding all of the things a woman seems to require. 
The dainty little figure, of wax or china, such as is sold at the lampshade department 
in the stores, is dressed in bodice and fichu of flowered taffeta and sewed securely to the 
frame of a silk lined bag. An underskirt of pink and gray striped taffeta and an overskirt 
of the sprigged taffeta conceal all save the top of the bag, which is invisible when closed 
A bow for a sash may cover the closing, and long silk ribbons attached to the frame make 
the handles for carrying, 


our own history, the Colonial mode. 
Great-great-great-grandmother, when ehe 


was a girl, knew the charm of a soft whites 
frill, a bit of lace, a ribbon here and e 
flower there, artlessly placed, and great- 
great-great-granddaughter is beginning te 
recognize it, too. Where a few short eea- 
sons ago the flapper aped her brother's 
modes, we see a more feminine trend, a 
subtle charm that characterized the Oo- 
lonial belle. Seemingly designed for Mise 
Fifteen-to-Twenty whether she be a delle 
of ’%5 or of 1925! Certainly the modern 
girl can be compared creditably with the 
lovely ladies of that other day, 
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Arie Philipsborn’s Style Book this Spring is 


The Victory Song 


(Continued from page 51) 8 


being opened to a miracle that the things 
which before had been unseen were about 
to be made known. 

Bven the speeches, ordinary enough per- 
haps, seemed to us to be afire with patri- 
otism and good will. There was the im- 
pressive reading of the citation. There 
was a song by the joint choirs, a real 
achievement on the part of Mr. Glade. 

Then David did a daring thing. We 
hag talked it over before, and so I felt 
my heart quake as he stepped forward 
and looked at Bill. 

“Bill,” he said, “there is one thing that 
will give every man, woman and child in 
this audience more pleasure than anything 
else that could be done this evening. It 
mey be a little hard for you, but you will 
be doing us a great service and a greater 
honor if you will tell us all about it your- 
self.” 

You could feel the crowd holding its 
breath. But David had given gq gentle- 
man’s challenge, and as eternal proof of 
the stuff that was really in Bill, he ac- 
cepted it. 

is face was scarlet, but he rose, slowly. 
Aza as he did so, the applause became a 
deafening roar, while above it the eyes of 
his own people looked into his, friendly, 
trustful, eager. And Bill looked back at 
them, his dark brows raised, his blue eyes 
shining with understanding and happiness. 
The barrier was broken at last. 

I couldn’t retell if I tried, what Bill 
told us that night. I was conscious first 
of a surprised pleasure at the ease with 
which he spoke. It had not been for 
nothing that the widow and I had 
connived to place the books in his reach. 

But externals were soon forgotten. We 
were all being carried away to the 
strange scenes in which he had played 
his part. He told it all simply, with no 
trace of self praise, but as the tale went 
on, the audience knew to a man that Bill 
Sawyer had carried through death and 
heli the courage that is reserved only 
for the choice heroes of the earth. 

As ke finished and the applause again 
shook the room, I knew suddenly what I 
must do. I motioned to David and 
whispered in his ear. 

“The Victory song!” 

David understood. There was a flutter 
of surprise among the choir as he an- 
nounced it. But in a moment we were 
all upon our feet with the pent emotions 
of the hour bursting out in the militant 
strains. 


CROSS the aisle the soldier boys, 
straight and strong, with Bill Sawyer 
at the end of the row, were ringing out the Q 
words as though they were again march- 
ing in the power of their youth against 
a mighty adversary. 
“Bncamped along the hills of light, 
Ye Christian soldiers rise! 
And press the battle ere the night 
Shall veil the glowing skies!” 


But it was at the chorus that I found 
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truly a book of surprises, the climax of 35 

years of value giving. Our style and mer- 
chandise experts have scoured the world’s markets to make 
this 35th Anniversary Style Book a milestone in Philipsborn‘s 
history. You'll find page after page of superb styles and wn- 
paralleled bargains in dresses, coats, millinery, shoes, under- 
wear—over 5,000 real money savers for mother, dad, sister, 
brother and all the family. 


Philipsborn’s Pays the Postage 
to Your Door 


Remember—your order from Philipsborn’s comes pre- 
paid to your door on an ironclad guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction, or your money promptly and cheerfully 
refunded. No extra charge for postage or express. 
Nothing added to the rock-bottom, lowest bargain 
prices shown in your Philipsborn’s Style Book. 


Philipsborn’s Guarantees 


Prompt Service 


If you're in a hurry, order from Philipsborn’s! You 
may be sure of prompt shipment and efficient service. 
Millions of customers now look to Philipsborn’s as the 
house of Prompt Service as well as America’s Leading 
Style and Bargain House. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


Your complete satisfaction is guaranteed at Philipsborn’s- 
We sell, at bargain prices, only quality merchandise, guaran- 
teed to give wear and satisfaction. Anything you buy is 


backed by this iron-clad guarantee: — if ever you are not 
satisfied in any way, send your purchase back and we'll refund 


every cent you paid, including return postage—instantly ! 


2Amazing Dress Bargains 
Only $122 Deposit 


oe sat hes us cash in full with your order. Or, upon receipt of only 
wi 
of the 


# 8B-177 


$1. the coupon below, we'll send, tage prepaid, either or both 

dresses shown here on approval—balance payable to the post- 
man upon delivery. Charming new models, designed exclusively for 
Philipsborn’s by designers who set the season’s styles. And wonder- 
fully low priced for such good quality. Order at ourrisk; if you’re 
not delighted with the sed and the value, send the dress back and we'll 
refund your money including transportation charges. Order today. 


POSTAGE 
PREPAID 


No, 8B-177—You can’t buy else- 
where:at so low a price such style 
and service as this trim frock of All- 
Wool Serge Flannel affords. The 


my eyes blinded and my throat choked. 
For, thin and clear, with its old un- 
eonquerable challenge, I could hear the 
widow’s voice rise triumphant above the 
rest, and I knew that she was seeing the 
Victory, not a something afar off, but 


trim-tailored style is youthful and 
becoming. Materialis most fash- 
ionable of the season and is guar- 
anteed all-wool. The shades we 
have selected are charming, soft 
pastel colors. Trimming is fine 
flannel of contrasting color—orna- 


mental buttons; black patent leath- 
erbelt. COLORS: Powder blue with 
tan trimming; light tan with rose; 
light green withtan, or medium rose 
with tan. WOMEN’S AND 
era SIZES: ice bust or 

oO years. . 98 
POSTAGE PREPAID _. $428 
Sent for cash or $1.00 deposit. See coupon 


very near. 


“Faith is the Victory 
That overcomes the world.” 


The next day Mr. Glade’s displeasure 
over the choice of the closing song was 
expressed very pointedly to David and 
me. It seemed that he had devoted an 
hour the previous day to drilling his 
chorus for an unusually snappy rendering 
of The Star Spangled Banner. His dis- 
appointment was sharp-edged. 

But for once I felt far removed from 
the ordinary vicissitudes of the choir. I 
knew, and David knew why we had to 
close with the Victory song. And I’m sure 
Bill knew—and the Widow—and God. And 
that, I felt, made a large majority. 
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“Rayon” 
Silk Embroidered Tunic Dress 
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t this price. i eq: 
ahd Designed on youthful hilipsborn’s, Dept. 2874, Chicago, Ill. 


lines and fashioned of a beautiful, 
Enclosed find $1.00 deposit. Send me on approval, postage prepaid, 


heavy silk crepe, woven with some 
cotton, giving it body and insuring the dress checked below. (Order both dresses, if you wish.) I will 
. pay balance of price to postman upon delivery. If I am not satis- 
a 


long wear. Attractive apron front 
with deep border Sinbcoiiered FE ed, I may return the dress and you will refund my money, includ- 


contrasting colors. Back follows 
the approved fashion for straight 
untrimmed lines. The short set-in 
sleeves, richly embroidered, and 


ing return postage. 
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New Spring and Summer O No. 8B175, Silk Embroidered Tunic Dress, Price $6.98 | 
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Style Book 


O No. 8B177, All Wool Flannel Dress, $4.98. 


Philipsborn’s New Spring and Summer the pretty ribbon-bound lapels and Size = Scere oercoe | ‘olor. 

1925 Style Book ae ce sent to our ribbon tie at neck are features to ees ea 

friends and customers. We _ have win admiration for this dress. Name 

printed a limited number of additional COVORS-- Mesh mee) Ciideset ghety - 
copies which are reserved for new blue or peach; all with harmoniz. 
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of wearing apparel this season and MISSES’ SIZES: 34 to 44 bust or ° 
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gladly send a copy upon request. Sent for cash or $1.00 deposit. See coupon 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Be sure of 
Fast Colors for 


Colonial Designs 
by using only 
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New Patent Skein 


J&P. COATS SIX-STRAND FLOSS 


The Colonial designs in Coats Book 17 are authentic, easy to make, and 
will last a lifetime if worked with Coats Crochet and Embroidery Cottons, 
Buy from your dealer or send 10c. 


a ° 


SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 422, 315 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Equally lovely asa 
buffet or luncheon 
set—this design 
from Coats Book 17, 


cp ee oe ee ee a 


“In 1492, Columbus sailed the 
ocean blue”’—in just such 
ships as these. Guest towel 4 
design from Coats Book 17. 8 


An exquisite design for 
a baby’s pillow—dainty 
flowers straight from a 
New England hillside. 


Pm, 


A morning glory counter- 
pane for the four-poster— 
from a design in Coats 
Book 17, 


CEE 


be 


Bes ies 


From the mountain country 
comes this design for a Colon- 
ial Coverlet—a real needle- 
work treasure, 


oe 


Here’s a staunch 
16th century ship 
for your Bath 
Rug — great fun 
to make and the 
design isin Coats 
Book 17, 


This is Coats Book 17—full 
of hot-iron patterns — send 
ten cents for it. 


J.& P. COATS 


COTTONS ARE THE BEST 
Sewing: Crochet- Embroidery ‘Darning Knitting 


Woman’s World 


The Compass of Faith 


Make Church Going a Habit 


The third of a series of thoughtful articles dealing 
with the spiritual development of the child 


By Alta Lawson Littell 


. W Bee shall I begin F 
to send my boy E 
to church?’ an : 


anxious mother asked her 
pastor. 

“Never !” he answered 
quickly, “Never send him ; 
bring him.” 

And if he had added, 
bring him as soon as he 
is able to be taken any- 
where, he would have 
given a _ solution to the 
question of how to fill the 
empty pews. 

Church going is largely 
a matter of habit... No 
doubt there are many 
who will not agree to that, but neverthe- 
less it is true; as true as that smoking 
and drinking and absenting oneself from 
church are habits. 

All life.is largely habit. We get up at 
a certain hour, not necessarily because it 
is the best hour for us to rise, but be- 
cause we have formed the habit of get- 
ting up at that time in the morning. 

The foods we-choose are selected more 
from habit than because we prefer them 
to others. The war showed us that every- 
one has food habits. We have a habit of 
sitting in a certain chair at home, of din- 
ing in certain restaurants and going to 
certain theaters... Even the church we 
choose to attend and the political party 
ticket we vote are the result of habit in 
the majority of cases. We are born into 
a Republican family and taken to the 
Methodist church. We are brought up in 
the habit of thinking that those two or- 
ganizations are the best of their kind, and 
we continue with them from force of habit. 


Chureh Going Can Be Made a Habit 

We recognize the power of habit in 
other phases of the child’s life. The mo- 
ment he is born we begin to enlist habit 
as the big co-worker in his education. We 
train him to eat and to sleep by the clock 
from the first hour of his life, and as he 
grows older we train him into habits of 
neatness, politeness, kindness, thrift and 
good cheer. We start the kindergarten 
habit when he is five years old and habits 
of dancing, piano playing, skating, swim- 
ming and other things follow. z 

Why have we never taught him to form 
the chureh-going habit? It could be 
formed just as simply and naturally as 
any other habit if we started at the 
first moment when the child is old enough 
to be taken anywhere. : 

The first thing the Jewish mother did 
after she had given birth to a child was 
to go up to the temple and present an 
offering to Jehovah, The American mother 
could do no better. To present to God 
the great gift he has bestowed upon her 
as soon as she is able to go to his home— 
does it not seem the logical and right 
thing to do? 

Take Your Child, Don’t Send Him 

Naturally he will know nothing of what 
is taking place. If he is taken to a city 
church he will, no doubt, be kept in a 
kindergarten room; if to a country church 
he will sleep in his carriage or in his 
mother’s arms during the service. But he 
will be in church on Sunday. And if on 
every Sunday he is taken there year in 
and year out through babyhood and young 
childhood he will think of church on Sun- 
day as naturally as he does of school on 
Monday and will go just as willingly. 

If he is taken. Not if he is sent, while 
father and mother loaf at home reading 
the Sunday papers and planning a picnic 
for the afternoon. So long as the grown 
folks neglect church we can expect noth- 
ing from the children. 

The problem of the empty pew is a se- 
rious one, but it need not be if parents 
realized the power of habit. Even parents 
who go to church themselves, all too often 
fail to see that their children are there. 

It was not always so in America. Sun- 
day in the colonies was church-going day, 
and everyone went to the plain uncom- 
fortable meeting house. From grandfather 
down to the infant in arms, everyone was 
there, the men, sober and stern, on one 
side: the women, meek and quiet, on the 
other, with the old elder who maintained 


order by tickling the faces 
of women who dropped 
asleep with a rabbit’s 
foot on one end of his 
wand, and _ pelting the 
heads of boys who dared 
indulge in a furtive smile 
with the reverse end of © 
the stick. _ % 

The preacher had no 
problem of. empty pews 
in those days. The pains 
of hell awaited those 
reckless persong who 
dared absent themselves 
from the house of the 
Lord on meeting days. 
Parents went and took 
their children, for those were the days 
when the youth of the land was trained 
up in the way it should go. Developing 
naturally and expressing one’s own indi- 
viduality had never been heard of in those 
days. Sometimes it seems too bad that 
hell has become a myth. 

Other generations followed the pilgrims 
and still people went to church, went be- 
cause they had been taken ever since they 
could remember anything at all and going 
to church was as much a habit as going 
to school or to work. It never occurred 
to parents in those days that making the 
children go to church when they were lit- 
tle would result in their staying away 
when they grew older. Teaching them to 
form habits of truth, honesty and dili- 
gence did not cause them to turn. into 
liars and thieves and vagabonds when 
they became men, and old-fashioned par- 
ents saw no reason why forming the 
church-going habit should react differently. 


A Child’s Rights vs. Whims 


‘ Then a new note crept into our teach- 
ings and the rights of the individual began 
to be considered. Instead of the old idea 
that parents knew what was best for their 
children by reason of their years of ex- 
perience, someone suggested that the rights 
of the child should be considered: A very 
good idea indeed, if parents had only dis- 
tinguished between rights and whims, But 
carried away by the new psychology, par- 
ents began to consider the child’s desires 
rather than what was best for him. 

Probably if the choice were presented, 
few children would deliberately choose to 
go to church if there was something 
pleasanter to do, and when this new 
thought of personal choice became a fad, 
parents with only a half understanding 
of what the new idea in child training 
was all about, decided that it would be 
suppressing the child’s individuality to 
force him to go to church against his in- - 
clination, and children were allowed to 
stay at home. 

No doubt he protested just as vigor- 
ously on Monday morning against going 
to school, but no consideration was given 
then to this suppressed ego. Even the 
most indulgent parents could see that edu- 
cation is a necessity, and if there were one 
or two who could not see its value the law 
left no choice. So children have been 
forced to go to school, much against their 
will, and no one has yet arisen to say it 
has been a bad thing for them. They have 
been made to go to school and forced to 
study, and in later years they rise up 
and call blessed the parents who insisted © 
upon this. : 

Why should insisting upon church going 
result so much differently? As a matter 
of fact, it doesn’t. Occasionally you hear 
someone say he will not go to church be- 
cause he was forced to go when he was 
little. But the mere fact that church at- 
tendance was insisted upon in childhood 
never kept any adult away. There was 
some other contributing factor, perhaps 
unrecognized by the person himself. 
Habits’ chains are too strong to be so 
easily broken. 

No life is complete without religion, a 
belief in a supreme and guiding Power. 
Man must have God. How he finds Him 
is not of so much importance as the fact 
that they meet. In our civilization we 
expect to learn of Him in the chureh and 
the parents who fail to take their children 
regularly to some chureh are omitting the 
most important part of child training. 
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Wise mother: - she ve- 
wards the little errand 
runner with something 
delicious, long-lasting 
and beneficial. 


Happy, healthy child- 
ren, with Wrigley's- 
and best of all - the 
cost is small! 
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A Flapper of the F ifties 
(Continued from page 9) 


to speak to thy condition. Thy mind is 
consumed with worldly things. To think 
that a daughter of mine. . . Last 
First Day morning, thy thoughts were not 
on meeting. When Friend Pyle, speaking 
out of his heart, as the spirit moved him 
said: ‘There is no new thing under the 
sun,’ I distinctly heard thee titter.”’ 

Only by means of a sudden fit of cough- 
ing with which Charity bent herself 
double, did she succeed in averting a repe- 
tition of this offense. 

“But, Father” ... She choked again. 
“He did look so solemn when he said it. 
And I had a new bonnet, and there were 
three new babies in the robin’s nest out- 
side the meeting house window. There 
were new leaves on the buttonwoods and 
new flowers in the meadows—unillions and 
millions of. them, It just seemed as 
though everything in all the world was 
news—except Friend Pyle. Father, thee 
knows it was funny.” 

“Charity, I am grieved and chagrined 
beyond words. ‘Thee must not speak so 
of Cabel Pyle. He is a just and a God- 
fearing man. Besides, he has done thee 
the honor to ask thy hand in marriage. 
Tt is of this that thy mother and I wish 
to talk to thee most seriously today.” 


HE last flash of mirth faded from the 

girl’s gray eyes. Her face was white 
now, stricken, She looked dumbly from 
one to another. 

“Father—thee would not! Mother— 
thee could not! ‘Tell me it is not true.” 

Her parents’ eyes dropped before her 
distress. Esther on the sofa still sat 
prim and silent. Her father rallied: 

“Cabel is a good man, and a wise one,” 
he said. “He would help thee to be 
a diligent and less worldly woman. Mar- 
riage with a godly man is a steadying in- 
fluence, my child, and thee needs steady- 
ing.” 

“But Father, he is old. He must be 
thirty-five—and I don’t love him. Surely 
thee could not ask me to marry where my 
heart is not.” 

“Thee might learn to care for Cabel. 
Thee is young. Thee does not know thy 
heart.” 

“Thee is mistaken, Father, I never 
knew my heart so well as at this minute.” 
Then lifting her head with a gesture of 
inner pride and certainty: 

“My love is given to another. I shall 
not marry Friend Pyle.” 

Her father sat speechless, awed by that 
something in her look which every Quaker 
is taught to respect. Her mother was the 
first to speak. 

“Thy Father and I wish only thy hap- 
piness, Charity—that and thy spiritual 
good. To whom is it that thy heart 
inclines?” 

“To Abner Barclay, Mother.” 

“What?” said her father, sharply. “A 
daughter of mine would give up her birth- 
right in Birmingham meeting to marry a 
Hicksite? Truly thy mother and I have 
failed in our duty. ‘Thee has not con- 
sidered what this means. It is not sur- 
prising that the young man has not 
spoken to me. Will thee tell us how long 
ago he spoke to thee of this?’ There was 
a note in her father’s voice Charity had 
never heard there. Something bitter and 
withering. She hung her head. 

“Abner has not asked me to marry 
him,” she answered softly. 

From the sofa Esther spoke: 

“Has thee then given thy heart to a 
man who has not asked thy hand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Girls were not so when thy mother and 
YT were young,” sighed Elijah. “Truly 
this younger generation walks less and 
less in the light.” 

“Abner also has his problem, Father,’’ 
Charity defended. ‘‘He is kinsman to Elias 
Hicks. His mother and father would no 
more gladly welcome the daughter of an 
orthodox, than thee and my mother would 
seek a son from among the Hicksites. But 
Father, can’t thee see that love is no 
respecter of creeds?” 

“Thee speaks glibly but it is plain thee 
has not asked for light,’’ said her father. 
“Thirty years ago thy Aunt Rest was 
tempted, just as thee is tempted now. In 
this same room the path of duty became 
clear to her. Thee too will come to see 
the right way.” 

Charity shook her head: “God does not 
set us apart in different meeting houses. 
Men do that for themselves. Just because 
our grandfathers disagreed about doctrine, 
we who are young have to go on suffering 
for a breach that was not of our making.” 

Her father was holding ticht to the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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T’S hard to picture your child 
of seven at the age of seventy. 
But be assured of this— 

health, alertness of mind, even 
the possibility of ‘three score 
and ten,”’ depend on the nutri- 
tive elements in food which 
build one’s body day by day— 
especially in the formative years 


of childhood. 


ARENTS can almost see this 

process at work when they 
serve their children Karo. The 
added energy, vitality and 
strength which Karo gives is 
afforded largely by the high per- 
centage of Dextrose Karo con- 
tains. As your doctor can tell 
you, Dextrose is essential to 
furnish the fuel of the body— 
build vigor and health. 


AL every youngster enjoys 
the delicious flavor of Karo. 
There are three kinds of Karo— 
Blue, Red and Orange 
Labels—the nutritive 
value and digestibility 
of all three are prac- 
tically equal. 


eAn Opportunity! 


Get This Beautiful Aluminum Syrup Pitcher 
—Worth $1.00 for 40c and 5 Karo Labels 


Buy 5 cans of Karo from your grocer, send labels to address below with 


40c and you will receive the Syrup Pitcher by parcel post. 


Advertising Department 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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A Jiffy Baby Is 
Always Comfortable | 


A comfort to himself and 
his mother is the baby who 
wearsgenuineK leinert’sJiffy 
Baby Pants—they’re guar- 
anteed waterproof and their 
patented pneumatic bands 
at waist and knees are soft 
and never bind. The name 
Kleinert’s is always on the 
tab of the genuine. 


Kleinert’s Dress Shield 


Garments 


are made in styles to suit 
every dress and may be 
laundered as easily as your 
fine lingerie. The fastidious 
woman will want several 
of them. 


ATE 


Protect the Mattress 


Kleinert’s Rubber Sheeting is 
guaranteed to keep mattresses 
safe from water and acids—the 
best housekeepers use it. Ask 
also for Kleinert’s Pure Gum 
Crib Sheets with grommets at 
the corners. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A, o-year-old reputation for 
“‘cuaranteed protection” 
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Colonial Architecture 


Its origin and modifications in different parts of the country 
By L. Eugene Robinson 


architecture is the Colonial. It was 

brought to us by our English fore- 
fathers as early as 1630 and while the 
very early examples were most crude the 
later developments were the most refined 
of all of our architectural compositions. 
The colonists built according to their en- 
vironment. In New England the people 
were puritanic, the soil was lean and the 
climate severe. As a result the houses 
were small and plain with rooms grouped 
around one or more fireplaces and with 
windows few and far between. However, 
the shape and proportion were good, the 
usual plan being rectangular. In the Mid- 
dle Colonies the people were cosmopolitan 
and tolerant. Here the development was 
rapid and the typical Colonial house made 
its appearance in Germantown and else- 
where about 1730. Near New York the 
gambrel roof house, since called the 
Dutch Colonial, was in evidence. It had 
the advantage of being snug and close to 
the ground and the economy of an attic 
space large enough for bedrooms, In the 
Southern Colonies on account of tremen- 
dous land grants given by the King of 
England to favored individuals and be- 
cause of slave labor the people were rich 
and luxury loving. Moreover the climate 
was mild and economic conditions the best 
at that time. Thus environment brought 
about the southern mansion, an elaborate 
Colonial house or more often a complete 
establishment including the residence of 
the gentleman, quarters for slaves, stables, 
a dairy, shops, a school, ete. 


The Typical Colonial House 


The general scheme of these Colonial 
houses was and is the same, which fact 
establishes them as Colonial, although the 
name of course comes from “colony.” A 
better name is Georgian, after King George 
of England, which term is quite generally 
accepted. The plan is a more or less 
symmetrical grouping of rooms on either 
side of a central hallway wherein is the 


T HE truly American style of domestic 
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thes AWN addition to its many branches of 
service to subscribers, Woman’s World 
announces with this issue the establish- 
ment of a Home Building Bureau, the pur- 
pose of which is to assist its readers in 
the selection of suitable types of houses, 
and to supply them, at nominal cost, with 
complete working plans, specifications, 
bills of materials and equipment. 

Under the direction of Mr. L. Eugene 
Robinson, two different types of houses 
will be presented each month, Photo- 
graphs of houses of each type already 
built will be shown and the discussion of 
their advantages and disadvantages, their 


The aay oh Your Ideal Home 


Artistic, Comfortable, Economical Small Homes 


stairs to the second floor. The shape is 
rectangular in the proportion of approxi- 
mately 40x50 feet with the broad side of 
the house to the front. The typical Colo- 
nial house has only a stoop or entrance 
at the front door with the living porch 
in the rear or at an end. Beyond this 
there may be numberless variations as to 
plan, treatment, materials, etc. The con- 
struction of a Colonial house is most 
simple for obvious reasons and consequent- 
ly the cost per cubie foot of content is 
somewhat less than for other shapes. 
Perhaps the charm of a Colonial house 
lies in its dignity. Other houses may 
come and go, but the Colonial built a 
hundred years ago is just as much in 
style,now as it was then. In fact an old 
Colonial house with its growth of trees 
and shrubs around it is more charming 
than _a new. ‘The type is thoroughly rea- 
sonable in its lines of construction, ar- 
rangement and adaptability, which ac- 
counts for its dignity. It is as reasonable 
as a thing that grows—if that is possible. 
There are no silly frills that are without 
reason and forever irksome to the eye. 
The embellishments are logical treatments 
of structural parts which is architecture, 


Furnishing and Decorating 


As to decorating and furnishing a 
Colonial house, the elements of symmetry 
and balance are already in each room. 
The problem is comparatively simple if 
the same reasonableness is employed as 
was used to design the house itself. A 
typical Colonial interior is above all 
modest and restful. The walls and ceil- 
ings are treated as an enclosing back- 
ground with neutral color paint or paper 
—never as decorated surfaces to be pretty 
in themselves and hold the attention. The 
interest is given the room by the use of 
attractive furniture and colorful orna- 
ments having a definite use. The Colonial 
interior is a positive thing apart from 
other interiors and is the best treatment 
for American homes in all rooms. 
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adaptability to certain localities and their 
approximate cost will be unusually com- 
plete. An additional feature will be let- 
ters from the women who are actually 
living in the houses, telling what they 
think of them after having applied the 
final test of occupancy. You profit by 
their experiences. 

Complete plans, specifications, list of 
equipment and bill of materials for either. 
House No. 101 or House No. 102 sent post- 
paid for $20, Address, 

Woman’s World Home Building Bureau 
107 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tested Servantless Homes 
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the new way 
to better styles? 
It is in this book! 


N this magazine last month we 

told you how having a copy of 
the new Charles William Stores 
Catalog was like having a fashion 
show right in your own home. 


Since then thousands of women 
have learned this way to better 
styles. They have received their 
catalogs—and used them. They 
have found that it is possible to 
dress in the height of Fifth Ave- 
nue’s fashions and that it is also 
possible to do so at less expense 
than they ever before thought 
possible. 


You, too, have this same oppor- 
tunity—this same chance to dress 
better for less. 


Whatever it is you need you will 
find in this book. From party 
dresses to Spring coats; from 
walking shoes to dainty pumps, 
the line is complete. And every- 
thing is marked with the distinc- 
tive stamp of Fifth Avenue. 


For men and boys, also, the styles 
are as attractive—the savings as 
great. 


For your own and your family’s 
protection get this new catalog for 
Spring and Summer before you 
buy anything anywhere. Write 
for it today. It’s FREE. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, ING, 
New York City 


Mail this coupon TODAY! 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
329 Stores Bldg., New York City 


Please send me free copy of your new catalog 
for Spring and Summer, 
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LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 


FLOSLERY, 


f 
MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, INFANTS 


Silk Vests and Bloomers for ‘Women 
con 
Combination All-in-One Silk Vests and 
Step-Ins for Women 
eo 
Form-Fitting Koitted Union Suits for 


Men, Women, Children 
, eo 


Loose- Fitting Woven Union Suits for 
Men, Women, Children 


o> 
Infants’ Vests, Tab Bands and Binders 
and Double Breasted Wrappers 
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Munsingwear is now obtainable in hosiery as well as in union suits. The hosiery line comprises 
an exceptionally large assortment of numbers in the wanted colors and materials in styles 
for men, women, children, infants, and is already recognized by the trade as one of the great 
hosiery lines of the country. Thousands of Munsingwear dealers have already put Mun- 
singwear hosiery in stock and are selling the hosiery with the same confidence they have 
always had in selling Munsingwear union suits. 


When buying your Munsinqwear union suits, ask your dealer to show you samples of Munsing- 
wear hosiery. You will find the same five quality and workmanship in the hosiery that for so 
many years have characterized allunder garments bearing the Mi unsingwear trade mark symbol. 


Munsingwear Quality Assures Comfort and Service 
THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
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No more trouble 
than a kitten 


WHEN everything is right— food, sleep, 
skin—baby is no more trouble than a 
kitten. But neglect the MennenTalcum 
showers for even a day and he will show 
the difference—so 
cross and chafed and 
fretful. No wonder 
baby loves Men. 
nen’s. Each downy 
fleck is like a little 
fairy sponge. Swiftly 
-..ever so gently... 
it absorbs all irritating moisture—all 
the perspiration, urine and bath-water 
which lodges in the chubby folds of 
baby’s skin. 

Soft, pure Mennen Borated also 
spreads a smooth, velvet-like film over 
tender infant flesh, saving it from the 
friction of damp clothes and woolly 
blankets, and the rubbing together of 
baby’s own sensitive skin-folds. 

In this cooling, soothing talcum are 
blended five ee 
healing eens 
which help baby skin 
to throw off infec- 
tion and keep the 


dimpled bodyalways _ 

fresh and sweet. CU 
Never omit the,’ \S4e, > 

Mennen shower af- 8 $Ss7 


Ai 
ter every bath and '“\ 
change of diapers, before each nap, and 
whenever baby cries. 

.S. For the most helpful book that 
ever guided a mother through the trials 
of baby care, mail the coupon below 
with only 25c. 


MISNNen 


© BORATED 
£  TALCUM 


gt oad ' MAIL COUPON 
fi: Paci *” Aunt Bere 


mm c/o The Mennen Company 
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arms of his chair, but Charity did not 
heed him. 

“Grandfather sacrificed Aunt Rest’s 
happiness on the altar of this man-made 
obstacle and now thee would sacrifice 
mine.” 

“Daughter!” Her father was on his 
feet now, his face contorted out of all 
semblance to its placid self. “I forbid 
thee to speak further in this vein. I for- 


bid to think more of this folly. I 
forbid...” 

“Flijah.” His wife’s tone was a gentle 
command. “Thee speaks hastily. Thee 


would not forbid. Thee knows that is the 
privilege of the Lord. We must wait and 
ask for light. In time Charity will find 
the true way even as thy sister Rest.” 

Elijah, ashamed of his lapse from the 
mild ways of his faith, fell back in his 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 
His wife turned toward her daughter: 

“Thee wrongs thy grandfather, Charity, 
I fear thee has been listening to idle gos- 
sip. Thy Aunt Rest was very like thee 
thirty years ago and thy grandfather 
feared for her even as thy father fears 
for thee. He could not let the promptings 
of a passing fancy tempt her to marry out 
of meeting. In time Aunt Rest disciplined 
her heart and came to care for thy Uncle 
James. Thee was little when he died. 
Thee does not remember him, but he was 
a good man, and Rest was a happy wife. 
No one ever heard her complain or regret 
her choice. Thy comfort will come to 
thee, too, Charity.. Give thyself diligently 
to thy duties and thy Lord will teach 
thy heart true knowledge of itself. Put 
Abner out of thy thoughts and thy father 
will not urge thee to think more of Cabel 
Pyle at present.” 

Then, looking at her daughter with soft 
reproach : 

“Thee too has been a trifle hasty, 
Charity. It would have been time enough 
to face this issue when Abner Barclay had 
made his intentions known. I trust thee 
to conduct thyself in a maidenly manner 
and avoid the places where thee and 
Abner would be likely to meet.” 


HARITY hung her head. Under the 

spell of her mother’s quiet voice and 
compelling gentleness, Charity always 
yielded for the moment. Upstairs in her 
own room, tossing wakefully on her nar- 
row bed, rebellion came back to her. 

She did not want just peace and com- 


fort. She did not want to be docile and 
uncomplaining. She wanted to live. She 
wanted Abner and Love. She wanted 
again that strange swift beautiful pain 
that ran like a mad thing through her 
when he touched her hands. She wanted 
the great quiet that came upon her when 
he released her. Nothing in all the world 
had ever been so quiet, not the stillness 
of the Friends’ meeting, or sleep, or the 
cold peace on the faces of the dead. 

In the dark Charity’s hand groped. She 
wanted to hold Abner’s hand—to hold it 
tighter and tighter until her own had 
been gathered up into it, and their two 
hands were but one. In the dark she saw 
Abner’s brown eyes laughing the joyous- 
ness of life into her own. Then his eyes 
were serious and she heard again his 
whisper, hushed with wonder: “Charity 
—thee is so lovely.” 

Esther’s words came back stingingly to 
break her dream: 

“Has thee then given thy heart to one 
who has not asked thy hand?” 

“TIe does love me. He does. He does.” 
She said it aloud into the dark, over and 
over, as though only so could she beat 
down the doubts that fell upon her from 
every corner of the room. 

“Finally she dropped off to sleep, confi- 
dent that tomorrow would bring Abner to 
her father, or if not tomorrow, certainly 
the day after. 


fhe that week she was unconsciously 
listening for his steps. So sure was she 
of his coming that twice she thought she 
heard his voice on the veranda. Once, 
forgetting dignity and admonition, she 
rushed headlong down the stairs to find 
only Esther standing in the hall, her back 
to the door, one hand on the knob. 

“I thought I heard voices,’’ said 
Charity. “Is thee alone?” 

“T am alone,” Esther replied stiffly. 

Often Charity caught her mother’s 
glance, affectionate and sympathetic upon 
her, but Abner’s name was not again 
mentioned between them. More and more 
she wished Aunt Rest would come to her, 

No one complained, now, that Charity 
was not diligent in work and attentive at 
meeting. When her hands and feet were 
not busy about her duties, they were list- 
less and still of their own will. Even the 
gray mare Kitty seemed to mark the dif- 
ference. When they went on errands to 

(Continued on page 59) 


Lovely Designs for Embroidered Pillowslips 


4-25-403. 
with white lazy-daisy petals. 


Pillowslips with hemstitched orchid bands. 
Leaves and stems are pale green, 


Flowers have gold French knot centers 
One pair pillowslips on 42-inch 


white tubing with orchid bands of fast-colored material hemstitched in place, front and back 


$1.75. Floss and embroidery directions included. 
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Sick) contents of a 
bette of “Vaseline” Jelly can 
be put? For cuts, scalds, 
burns, bruises and wounds, 
it is a soothing and healing 
dressing, keeping out air and 
dirt and helping Nature to 
heal. Taken internally for 
coughs,coldsand sore throats, 
it gives grateful relief and is 
pleasant to take, being taste- 
less and odorless. For baby’s 
many needs—rashes, chafing, 
sores and snuffles—there is 
nothing safer. 


“Vaseline” Jelly has been in 
popular use for over two gen- 
erationsand nothing has been 
found to take its place as “the 
handiest thing in the house”. 
Use the coupon below to obtain 
afreebooklet,“Inquire Within,” . 
describing “‘ Vaseline” Jelly, its 
medicated specialties, and their 
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A lovely skin 


comes from within 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful com- 
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“ plexion, the brightness of your 
_eyes and the lustre of your hair have 
tks . . e 

but a single source — internal cleanli- 
ness, freedom from constipation. For 
‘internal cleanliness is the originator ot 
charm, the handmaid to beauty, the 


basis of personal attractiveness. 


Nature uses the blood as a means of 
feeding the skin. Each one of the mil- 


lions of skin cells lies, as it were, on 
the bank of a tiny blood-stream, whose 
function it is to bring nourishment to 


the cells, 


When you are constipated, poisons 
form in the food waste and are ab- 
sorbed by the blood. Hence, the blood 
brings contamination, not nourish- 
ment, to the skin cells. Don’t you see 


the danger? 


These poisons are the commonest cause of 
unattractiveness. Facial blemishes, sallow 
skin, dullness of the eyes and lack-lustre 
hair are all traceable to constipation. 


Laxatives and cathartics fail to overcome the 
condition, because, as a prominent specialist 
states, their continued use brings temporary 
relief only, at the expense of permanent injury. 


Value of Internal Cleanliness 


You can preserve your attractiveness by 
maintaining internal cleanliness through the 
regular use of Nujol. Without griping, Nujol 
gently lubricates and softens the food waste, 
enabling Nature to secure regular and thor- 
ough elimination. Thus, Nujol both prevents 
overcomes constipation and -removes 
‘poisons that mar the complexion. 


‘Nujol is not a laxative or medicine. Like 
‘pure water it is harmless. Hospitals use it. 
Physicians all over the world are recommend- 
‘ing it for people of all ages. 
Take Nujol as regularly as you wash your 
face or brush your teeth. Nujol makes in- 
ternal cleanliness a habit—the healthiest habit 
in the world. For sale by all druggists. Made 
by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 
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A Flapper of the ’Fifties 


(Continued from page 58) 


the village, Charity avoided the high road 
and took a roundabout way tarough the 
woods, still so full of memories of Sandy 
Flash, the highway man, who had long 
ago made this his refuge, that even the 
present generation shunned the shadows 
cast by its birches and buttonwoods. 

* When there was business at the mill 
Esther or one of the others transacted it, 
no one ever mentioned, in her hearing, 
what transpired there. 

At First Day meeting, Charity sat on 
the bench beside her mother and tried to 
fix her thoughts on the words of wisdom 
Friend Peabody was moved to speak. In- 
stead she invariably thought only of 
Abner, there in the little green meeting 
house of Brandywine stone across the cor- 
ner where the Hicksites were in session. 
She thought of his black hair and the 
lock he was forever tossing out of his 
eyes. 

When she looked across the aisle, the 
eyes of Cabel Pyle were upon her. There 
was pain in them. Could it be that 
Cabel really felt about her as she felt 
about Abner? Was it possible one might 
love at thirty-five? Was love always like 
this—a great pain? 

Suddenly she felt pity for this solemn, 
{narticulate man who, only such a little 
while ago, had convulsed her with his pro- 
found platitude. She saw her father turn 
and shake hands with him in token that 
the meeting was at an end. Then each 
of the others shook hands with his 
neighbor, and the scuttle-bonneted ladies 
and men in wide brimmed felts went out 
into the sunshine, sedately, in somber file 
of grays and browns. 


M&S CHARITY walked down the path, 
Cabel Pyle fell in beside her and Esther 
dropped ostentatiously behind. Charity 
flushed but said nothing. She glanced to- 
ward the Hicksite meeting house. Closing 
time, determined not by the clock but by 
the spirit of the members, seldom ecoin- 
cided in the two meeting houses. Today 
Charity, to her surprise, saw that a line 
of brown and gray was beginning to 
trickle from the opposite building. Her 
heart commenced to pound and she looked 
hurriedly away. Nervously she quickened 
her steps, not sure whether she wished to 
avoid Abner or to make certain of meet- 
ing him. 

As she crossed the road she ventupned 
another glance. There he was, coming 
down the steps, deep in conversation with 
@ stranger. The man was dark and gray 
haired with a weather-worn skin and a 
handsome, rather foreign look. When 
she and Abner were within a few feet of 
each other, Abner turned and saw her. 
His eyes went from her to Cabel Pyle, 
then coldly, almost contemptuously he 
looked back at her. Without a flicker of 
recognition, he tossed his head and turned 
away. 

Charity walked on blindly up _ the 
street. She neither saw the path nor 
heard the words Cabel Pyle was saying. 
Some tiny mechanistic fraction of her 
made monosyllabic response at intervals. 
All the rest of her was absorbed in pro- 
pounding one single question, realizing one 
fact: 

“Abner doesn’t love me. 
love me. He... But why? 
he so cruel?” 

No use to go to Aunt Rest now. Noth- 
ing to settle. Abner had settled it all. 
But more than ever she wanted Aunt 
Rest. She must find out how one learned 
to stand it—to go on living—day after 
day after day. She would see Aunt Rest 
today. At once. She would not wait until 
tomorrow. She would saddle Kitty and 
slip out through the back pasture. They 
mustn’t suspect. They might try to stop 
her. She was at the gate. What was it 
Cabel Pyle was saying. She forced her 
mind to listen, 

‘Not now, but perhaps 
Charity, thee could—” 

She did not wait to ask what he meant. 
She flew up the path, across the verandah, 
through the hall and on up the stairs to 
her own room. 

All her energy was concentrated on get- 
ting away. She changed her gray poplin 
for a brown habit and bonnet and quickly 
put into a saddlebag a fresh muslin 
chemise and kerchief and a few toilet 
necessaries. She scribbled a note tc her 
mother and tucked it in the mirror over 
the washstand. Someone would find it 
when they came to see why she did not 
come to dinner. By that time she would 
be an hour’s distance along the Wilming- 


ton pike. (Continued on page 62) 
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An Old Gate Speaks 
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drooping of her young shoulders—the hope 
die from her eyes! Father's eyes sought 
mother’s, answering their questioning with 
a slow shake of his head. 

“Barre will not talk!’ Mother repeated 
dazedly, ‘Why won’t Barre talk?” Isletta’s 
eyes repeated the question while the sit- 
ting room seemed to wait with no sound 
but the gentle flapping of white curtains 
against the sill. 

“That’s what makes it so bad!” Father 
explained after clearing his throat, ‘“He 
was the last one seen with the money and 
he just won’t talk! Of course people are 
gabbing—they’re bound to! And they say 
he needed money to pay a loan—that he 
has been spending a lot, anyhow!” he 
finished lamely, unable to bear the expres- 
sion in Isletta’s eyes. 

“You are keeping something from me!” 
she cried, instantly reading his flounder- 
ing thoughts, gripping his coat sleeve as 
he turned away, “Tell me—tell me—all!” 
she whispered. 

After a long leok at her, Father took 
her face between his hands, his own heart 
torn doubly because of her pain. 

“Barre was seen talking, often, with a 
French girl!” he said gently. “They think 
he stole the money for her—!” 

Isletta withdrew from her father’s 
arms and walked toward the door. “Barre 
had nothing to do with that theft!”’ she 
said firmly and bravely. “I know he is in- 
nocent !” she added, the tears in her voice 
mocking her words. 

She did not say anything about the 
French girl, but she walked out of the 
room, her parents following anxiously. 
But she only came to me and laid her 
head down upon me whispering huskily, 
“A French girl! A French girl!’ 

If people could only see the heart as 
it is under such sorrow, how much they 
would do to heal it! Only an old gate 
serving those-who pass in and out, what 
eould I do for this human in her torture? 
I tried to swing myself slowly to sort of 
rock her, hoping the gentle motion would 
heal that slow torturing at her golden 
heart. “A French girl!’ she moaned 
tearlessly, telling me, what she would 
never let the world know of a _ very 
natural, human jealousy. “Not that, 
Barre! Not that!” she cried out again 
and again, while lines chiseled her face 
and tears drew her lips down agonizingly, 
never in all the coming years, to be quite 
so carefree again! 


N THE weeks which followed, Isletta 
_ grew quieter and sadder, saying almost 
nothing at all—just waiting day by day 
for the letter which never came. “Why, 
oh, why doesn’t he write to me about it 
—he knows I would understand!” her 
eloquent eyes cried to me as she feverishly 
looked over the mail in the box. But 
Barre never wrote and slowly, the weed 
of suspicion grew until it filled her heart 
and while she never admitted it, she, too, 
felt that Barre was guilty. 

And then, like another thunderbolt, as 
if the girl had not had enough to bear, 
came the telegram, formally announcing 
the government’s regret that Tom had 
been killed in action! 

Looking back now it is hard to realize 
that such things happened—that the war 
brought forth sueh shocks and griefs and 
disappointments! But they did happen 
and, somehow, people: managed to live 
through them, facing one hour at a time 
in a dazed dream-like existence. So it was 
that the family bore the loss of their one 
boy, offered so willingly in his youth and 
going so gladly to serve his country. The 
three clung together  pitifully—father, 
mother and Isletta, each trying to hide 
his own grief from the others—to cheer 
them with beautiful memories and words 
which they could hardly accept them- 
selves. Day by day father’s hair grew 
whiter—day by day. mother lost the infec- 
tious laugh, the quick step and the vibrant 
joy of living which marked her as 
“youth incarnate” in the village. But 
Isletta took her grief and hid it behind 
a mask which none was ever able to pene- 
trate—a mask of cheerfulness obviously 
forced and denied by drooping lips and 
the permanent shadows under her eyes. 

But she never spoke of Barre! Only to 
me did she let his name pass her lips in 
the agony of heartache! 

The saddest day I have ever known was 
that one on which the letter came from 
Tom, written long before his death. It 
seemed almost like a mockery! Dad’s face 
lit up with a silvery light several times 
when he was reading it aloud to Mother 
and Tsletta and little smiles of apprecia- 
tive humor flicked aeross their faces at 
(Continued on page 61) 
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“the vivid accounts of the many funny 
things which happened even in the stress 
of war. I shall never forget Isletta’s 
face, nor that of father or mother, when, 
after sitting in amused silence a moment 
at the close of the reading, Isletta looked 
up with a sudden confused expression, re- 
calling to them the present and its truth, 
“But that—Tom— !”’ she floundered, ‘‘Tom 
—is dead!” 

Then, after weeks and months. that 
seemed never to pass, the War ended and 
the boys came home. Like the cruel tear- 
ing at a tender wound, the village began 
to buzz again about Barre until Isletta 
felt she could not bear to see him. He 
had never written—never answered the 
tender notes of hidden sympathy. What 
could she believe, but that he loved the 
French girl—was guilty of theft! 


ARRE was at home gq month, going 
about very little and never came to our 
house. Time and time again Isletta 
dressed in her loveliest, feeling, hoping, 
that he would come to her. She would 
wait and wait while the hours wore upon 
her heart and opened it to more and more 
disbelief. But Barre was proud and he 
waited for Isletta while Isletta waited 
proudly for him. Half the heart agony 
of the world has come about because two 
people proudly waited for the other to act. 
When the month was up, Barre went 
away. Perhaps if he had let anyone know 
_of his plan, Isletta would have hidden 
‘her pride and sent for him, but he had 
been gone two days before anyone knew 
that he did not intend to come back. 

That was four years ago! Four years 
of torture because I knew something 
which it was not in my power to tell. 
And at the same time I saw within these 
two hearts and knew how they suffered. 

Grief and disillusion seemed to make 
Isletta more attractive than ever—perhaps 
it was her indifference to attention which 
made so many men love her. Her heart 
was Barre’s—there was no doubt of that 
even with the most conceited who sought 
to win her. Even though she danced and 
played and laughed with many, her love 
was his! But as the years went by, 
everyone thought she would marry the 
lawyer and father and mother, longing to 
see her in a home of her own where they 
believed she would be happier, hoped so. 
Dan was a good man, going forward very 
fast and certainly absolutely in love with 
Isletta even if she gave him so much less 
in return. 

It was something a wee bit cynical in 
Isletta’s laughter which made me afraid 
she would take this love. Take it be- 
cause she was tired and lonely and it was 
sweet to be adored. But perhaps I helped 
her to decide. I like to think that an 
old gate can be of some service heside 
just to swing back and forth, Not long 
ago she came home just at dusk, very, 
very tired and after she passed through, 
she turned to lean upon me and look up 
at the many colored clouds back of the 
sunset. She did not speak but her 
thoughts were strongly expressive. “Barre! 
Barre! Barre!’ her soul called as if 
hoping, longing, for the impossible. 
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She must have forgotten where she was 
—must have forgotten that I’m an old 
gate, not so dependable as I was ten 
years ago. She leaned heavily on me and 
instead of resisting her weight and hold- 
ing her, I just let go, surprising her terri- 
bly when she found the gate down off the 
post and herself half on the ground and 
half on me. 

“What—well-ll !”” she cried in surprise, 
rudely roused from her dreaming. ‘Who 
ever thought this old gate would let me 
down!” She struggled to lift me back 
onto the hinges—to set me straight and 
was ready to call for father when 

“Hello! What’s this!’ she whistled 
softly, touching something white out of 
sight within the hollow post just broken 
off. ‘Letters—mail!’’ she almost shouted, 
becoming suddenly very still—so still I 
thought she was going to faint. ‘From 
him!” she whispered; “From him !” 

She took the letters indoors and up to 
her room without telling anyone and I 
saw her reading them under her rose 
light. Her face lit all up when she read 
Barre’s letter asking her to believe in him 
even though he could never explain. But 
when she opened the other letter, I knew 
it must be from Tom, for he came and 
stood very near to her while her dear face 
agonized and then filled with peace and 
joy at what she read. He seemed satisfied 
and soon afterward went away. 

“Barre did that—sacrificed his good 
name—for Tom! For me!” she mused, 
hardly able to believe. “Barre wouldn't 
talk because Tom was guilty and then 
Tom was killed and of course—he 
wouldn’t talk then!’ she concluded. “And 
Tom’s letter of confession never reached 
me! To think—to think I could be jeal- 
ous of a French girl who never existed 
except in the imaginative minds of people 
who wanted to make a good story!” her 
delicate face flushed but the heavy brood- 
ing was gone from her eyes. 


F COURSE that is really the end of my 
story—the secret I was forced to keep 

so long. Nearly five years ago when the 
mailman came, he was busy talking with 
a man in the street and he did not lift 
the mail-box lid, but instead, let the mail 
drop deep into the hollow post which soon 
afterward was nailed tightly against me. 
Since the letters were for her and she 
could see nothing but pain for Father and 
Mother if they knew, Isletta decided to 
keep her scret. But the town still 


. wonders what brought Barre back so sud- 


denly and why they can be so happy with 
such memory behind them! 

Now I am a very old gate and they 
have fixed me all up for the wedding. 
But it is when Isletta and Barre lean 
against me that I feel happiest, glad that 
I had a little part in bringing them to- 
gether. So listen and perhaps your old 
gate can tell you a story—a story of 
things your eyes do not see and your 
hearts never feel! Of things which go on 
all about you making mysteries which hu- 
mans try to solve only to find their prob- 
lem deeper because they do not have the 
mystic ears and the mystic eyes and the 
understanding heart of just—an old gate! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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for your entire family —the same 
careful shaping, lasting color and — 
most important —long wear? 


Spend less for the family’s stockings 
--.. and throw away the darning 
basket! Buy Buster Brown Hosiery. 


Amory, Browne ¢ Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


for Men 
forWomen 
forChildren 


For WEAR! 


Make sure you get the genuine Look for this seal on every pair 


Ca 
ra yA 
\eS 
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our EYES 


Your Best Feature 


Clear, bright, vivacious EYES 
add more real beauty to the 
face than any other feature. 
Of what avail are pearly teeth 
and a flowerlike skin if your 


EYES are dull and lifeless? 


Daily cleansing with Murine will 
help make your EYES your most 
attractive feature. It keeps them 
free from irritating particles— 
encourages a clear, bright, healthy 
condition. Contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 

Our illustrated books on “Eye Care’’ 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 
The Murine Company 
Dept. 88, Chicago 


this New Way 7G 


Here's a delightful new kind of work 
for refined women to do in their own 
bomes. Many eurn $3 to $10 a day— 
spar- hours or full tme—decorating 
artistic novelties by hand. We teach 
you how. No previous experience or 
Special ability needed. Outfit of mae 
terials supplied to every member. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
1 FREE BOOK "iw 
, - HOW 
YA Write today enclosing 10c in stamps to 
help pay for mailing free book giving 


full particulars. FIRESIDE INDUS- 
TRIES, Dept. 174. Adrian, Mich, 


y A varnished 
floor never wears out. 


The best way to preserve . 


ff the wood and to keep your 
floors bright and easy to clean 
the year through is to varnish them 


/ with plIxALt, 


Will not check, crack or turn white. Not af- 
fected by water. Easyto apply. Driesover night. 
| Fixall Varnish and Enamels also offer you an 
easy way to decorate woodwork and furniture. 
Send for free booklet or send 25 cents and we 
| will include stencil for chairs, tables or dressers. 


\LOUISVILLE VARNISH CO. 


Incorporated 


1410 Maple St. Louisville, Ky. 


Days Free Trial 


Sani-Fiusn cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl. 


It cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap, which 
cannot be reached by other means. 
It destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl—follow directions 
on the can—and flush. Then 
watch how quickly and thoroughly 
it does its wonderful work. It 
removes all marks, stains and in- 
crustations—leaves the bowl beau- 
tifully white and clean. No 
scrubbing. No dipping your hands 
in the water. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 


drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
THe Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Select * from 44 Styles, colors iy 


3 and sizes, famous Ranger bicycles, 


Gct'vered free on approval, express pre’ . at fh 
Factory Prices. You can easily Save $10 to $25. ff 


if_ desired. Parents }eee 
4 often advance first 
deposit. Koys can earn small payments. 1 


. Wlieets, lamps, horns, equi 
Tires haf usua) prices. Sand ho Monae, 
Write fer our marvelous prices and terms. 


Cycle €o ANY Write us 
Me ad Dept Dr shicage. free catsiog 


Dont neglecta Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 


before pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It has all 
the healing properties of the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster but none of the 
unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply and 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle take 
the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 

in milder form for babies and small 

children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 
35cand 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


A Flapper of the ’Fifties 
(Continued from page 59) 


Saddling Kitty took longer than she ex- 
pected. The gray mare looked quizzically 
at her as though to ask the reason for the 
fumbling fingers, usually so deft with 
straps and buckles. Then she rubbed her 
nose against her favorite mistress’ arm, 
to assure her that whatever the business 
she was Charity’s to the end. 

Soon they were out of the pasture and 
well on the highroad, Nothing could stop 
them. No need to take the woods trail 
now. It was First Day and the mill 
closed. Besides, Abner, even if she should 
meet him, would probably not speak to 
her. 

At this thought a new recklessness 
seized Charity. She would go faster and 
faster. Once Kitty looked back at her 
questioningly, but she obeyed signals. The 
noisy spring chatter of the mill stream 
was lost in the clatter of the horse’s hoofs. 
Poplars and buttonwoods hurried by on a 
mad run. Charity almost forgot her 
wretchedness in the fresh wind and the 
feel of the swift speeding mare beneath 
her. 

Then suddenly the familiar motion of 
Kitty ceased. Instead—something hard, 
sharp, painful. Then dark, and nothing. 
An eternity of nothing. 

Cold was trickling down Charity’s fore- 
head and into her eyes. She was coming 
up... Up from somewhere . . .Up from 
a bottomless pit of nothingness, into pain. 
Pain was all around her—her head—her 
leg. Where was she going? What a long 
way it was. 

Slowly her lids lifted. She was looking 
into the eyes of a strange man...A 
strange man yet not strange. Where had 
she seen him before? Yes... That was 
it. The Hicksite meeting... With 
Abner ... A long time ago before every- 
thing happened. What was it that had 
happened ? 


HARITY’S eyes closed with the question 

unanswered. Next time she came back, 

it was not from such a Jong distance. The 
strange man was still there. He spoke: 

“Ah, thee is better. I thought thee was 
determined to go on sleeping here by the 
side of the road forever. Is thee more 
easy of thy pain now?” 

He had a kindly smile and there was 
soothing in his voice. 

“Thank thee, yes.’’ 

“When thee is stronger thee must tell 
me many things. Thy name. And what 
thee is doing here with an empty saddle 
and a broken girth beside thee. Not now. 
Thee must lie quiet. There will be time 
enough for talk before help comes this 
way. It’s First Day and unless things 
have changed in these parts this last 
thirty years not much travel goes this 
way on First Day.” 

“Thee is very kind. I think I am 
stronger now. Perhaps I could walk.” 

With her suggestion Charity made a 
feeble effort to lift herself. She fell 
quickly back on the arm the stranger put 
behind her, 

(Continued on page 63) 


The Colonial Idea in 
Tea and Luncheon 
Sets 


Peggy Shippen Set 
4-25-371. Cloth stamped on 
real linen, 54 inches 


square $2.10. 
4-25-372, Scarf, 20x54 inches on real white 
linen 80c. 
_4-25-373, Four napkins on real white linen 


doc, 

Floss for set: 30c. 

Dutch Girl Set 

4-25-374, Two runners each 18x48 inches. 
stamped on fast-colored blue linene 75c. 

4-25-375. Four napkins each 12 in. square 
on blue linene 50c. 

4-25-376. Buffet scarf 18x44 in. stamped on 
fast-colored blue linene 50c, 

Perle floss for set: 15c. 

Tulip Set 

4-25-377. Cloth stamped on 
linen 54 inches square $2.10. 

4-25-378, Scarf 22x54 in, 
linen 900. 

4-25-379. Set of 4 napkins each 12 inches 
square on real white linen 65c, 

Floss for set: 30c. 

Daffodil Set 

4-25-380. Cloth stamped on real 
linen 36 inches square $1.00. ( 

4-25-3811. Scarf 18x48 inches = 
stamped on real yellow linen 


85c. 

4-25-382. Set of 4 napkins, 
each 12 inches square, on yel- 
low linen 75e, 

Floss for set: 30c, 


Enclose 5c postage and 
packing on each order, Order 
by number and send with re- 
mittance to Mrs. Harriet Har- 
per, Woman’s World, Chicago. 


real white 


on real white 


yellow 


Woman’s World 


— 


Don’t let that itching 
keep you awake 


EoZEMA ringworm, and 
other itching rashes sel- 
dom heal themselves, but Resi- 
nol Ointment does heal them 
and makes refreshing sleep pos- 
sible for skin sufferers. 

One who has used this com- 
forting, healing ointment writes 
—‘‘Resinol Ointment is so 
soothing it stopped my itching 
at once and I got the first 
night’s sleep I had had in 
weeks. Now my skin is well.” 

Resinol Soap is a valuable 
aid to Resinol Ointment, and 
its daily use for the toilet and 
bath is sufficient to keep most 
complexions clear, fresh and 
glowing. At all druggists. 


RESINOL | 


Free: 50-Page Bird Book © 
in Colors, ‘‘Canaries for | 
Pleasure and Profit.’’ 


Gives expert professional advice 
on breeding, rearing, training, feed- 
ing and care of Canaries. Keepyour 
: petsin song. Sent free together with 
liberal samples of West’s Quality Bird Foods on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps to cover mailing costs. 

Magnesia Products Company, Dept.91, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Campbell’s “RAPID” ELECTRI 


Range and Fireless 
Cooker Combined es 


Exactly what you’ ve been waiting 
for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- 
tric Fireless Range has double «& 
Electric grill for frying, 17’ oven 
for baking, large electric fireless 
cooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
cooking. It automatically shuts off and 
fireless cooker prin iple finishes the cook 
ing. No special wiring required. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy ppermatiie: Low price will 
amaze you. card will do. 

William Campbell Co., (008 Union Ay. 
Georgetown, Ontario 


Alliance, Ghio 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or UNITED Ro 
DEALERS — 4133 BAR LAS Loe 


establish a good business of your 
own by taking the agency for 
: our line of Aprons and Piees 
Goods. Easily sold. Good profits. Experience 


sary. Samples free. Exclusive territory. Write aow. 
DELMAR CO., 1478 Williamsbridge Road, New York 


Heating ATOR 
NewInvention Gie——s& 
Greatest laborsaver of the 
age. Makes ironing de- 
lightfully » cool and 
comfortable in every Be 
home. Actually cutsiron- f& = 
ing time in half and ends AMOND © 
hot stove drudgery for- 
pitas ag i hag tm i or putdoors. Saves 

steps. Beats gas or electricity. Cheaper te 

operate. Costs only 1 cent for3 hours’ use. Noattach- 

— No = = ea nor wtinke foo ag feo 
lways ready. ves qu eat. 

lutely dependable. ao tie me. Guaranteed. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


See for yourself without risk or obligation how 
you can save hours of ironing time—save work — steps — 
and cut cost in two with this 


AGENTS Jy tig i cons, ose 
back if not satisfied. Just 

51200 A Day Easy | et eres es 

‘Cash-in’ on’big demand. | Special Price Offertoquicklyin- 

troduce this Iron in your local- 


ity. Be the first to send your 
name and address. Write now 
before you miss this opportu- 
nity. Descriptive cireular—"A 
New Way To Iron’’—FREE, 


THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
144 Iron Street, Akron, 0. 


oyer, 

«+, Made $164 in one 
week. Exclusive territory, 
Write me personally, say:— 
Send Agents Free Outfit 
Offer.’’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 


‘Joy at the words. 


’ hand = again. 
‘hand—who was holding her hand? It 
“was Cabel Pyle. 


_ consolingly above her. 


POR April, 1925 


“Thee won’t walk, child, for a good long 
day. I am no doctor but in foreign parts 
where I have been a Friend learns to be 
handy. When I found thee, thy leg was 
crumpled up under thee like a jackknife. 
Thee gave me a start, child. If it were 
thirty years ago I would not have needed 
to ask thy name. I would have said thee 
is Rest Sharpless—and the loveliest girl 
in Delaware. Thee could not be Rest and 
they tell me she had no children.” 

“Thee speaks of my aunt. She lives in 
Wilmington. I am on my way to her.” 

The stranger’s face clouded. His eyes 
which had been so gentle with kindness, 
seemed stern. 

“Then thee is Charity Sharpless... 
Abner’s Charity, who is promised in mar- 
riage to Cabel Pyle, It is thee who have 
driven him—” : 

The girl’s face stopped him. White be- 
fore, it was deathly now. She. struggled 
for words: 

‘“What—what does this mean?’ She 
stammered. “Thee talks in riddles. What 
is thy name, who know so much about me 
and mine—and knows so little. What—” 

She did not finish. Two bloodless hands 
clutched feebly at her head and Charity 
fell back into nothingness again. 

When she opened her eyeS once more, 
Mother was kneeling on the ground fan- 
ning her with Father’s gray felt. Father, 
bareheaded, stood looking down at her, 
grave and uncertain. The gray mare 
Kitty was there. The stranger was tear- 
ing a good white petticoat into long strips. 
Someone whose face she could not see, 
was binding her leg to a board, and it 
hurt terribly. Charity bit her lip to keep 
back the protest that pain would have 
driven forth. 2 . 

“Put thy hand here, William. 

Charity’s heart gave 4 sudden leap of 


Tt was Aunt Rest’s voice. Aunt Rest 
was here—and Aunt Rest’s William. Per- 
haps Aunt Rest would stop the pain in 
her leg—in her head—no, in her heart. 
Where was the pain? Everywhere. What 
was it that had happened? 

Her mother was speaking. “Be careful, 
Rest. She seems to be swooning again.” 

After that Charity heard nothing. Once 
she was dimly conscious of a jolting mo- 
tion; another sensation in a sea of pain. 
Then she was in her own room. In her 
own bed. A tiny night light burned on 
the table. Aunt Rest’s face, gentle and 
warm, was there above her. 

Charity tried to speak but the effort 
was too difficult. She slipped a white 
hand over the coverlet and into Aunt 
Rest’s hand. Then she dropped off to 


sleep. 


EBACE. Abner was holding 

again. No—it was not Abner. There was 
Abner with the stranger. His eyes were 
hostile. He was turning his back and 
walking away. What was it she had done 
to Abner? She had driven Abner... 
What did the stranger mean? Perhaps 
he was dead. He would never kiss her 
Never. Never ... Her 


her hand 


No. No!” she screamed and 


“No, 
There was Aunt Rest, bending 


awoke.. 
“Is thy pain very great, dear? Where 
does it hurt thee most?” 


A Flapper .of the ‘Fifties 


(Continued from page 62) 


Charity put her hand to her heart, then 
moved it to her head. ‘‘Here—and here,” 


she said. 
The days went by—long periods of 
blank space, punetuated with brief in- 


tervals of lucidity, when with eyes half 
closed, Charity lay limp and _ white, 
vaguely conscious of the people around 
her and the things they said. 

Sometimes she dosed and dreamed. In 
her sleep she murmured, over and over: 

“Abner will not kiss my hand again. 
Never again. Never.” It was like a 
dirge. On and on it went until Aunt 
Rest roused her or she wakened herself 
with a sharp cry of pain. The sight of 
Aunt Rest always soothed her. Awake, 
she still felt that somehow Aunt Rest 
would make everything right. 

Her mother drifted in and out with cold 
compresses for her head or cold milk to 
drink. Her wide brown eyes looked 
tenderly down on Charity, and once the 
girl summoned enough strength to reach 
up and pat her cheek. Her mother’s eyes 
filled with tears and she hurried from the 
room. 


OMETIMES Charity felt her father’s 

presence there beside the bed. Always 
he was grave and troubled. She must be 
going to die. Too bad to die, when one 
has only just begun to live. Yet, life with- 
out Abner would be death too. She 
wondered if God would chastise her for 
her worldly impulses. Somehow she 
ecouldn’t be afraid of God. Then she over- 
heard the doctor talking to Aunt Rest. 

“The child has something on her mind. 
The concussion gives every indication of 
being slight. The leg is healing as well 
as could be expected. I cannot account 
for the continued temperature and the 
long periods of unconsciousness.” 

When he had gone Charity opened her 
eyes for a minute and saw her father turn 
with a gesture of helplessness to Aunt 
Rest. 

“What shall we do?” he asked. 

“There is but one thing, Elijah.’”’ Aunt 
Rest’s tone was so low, Charity could 
hardly catch her words but her voice was 
very firm. 

“Thee must find Abner and bring him 
here. Thee must go to Philadelphia and 
ask him to come back with thee. Thee 
must go quickly. Already thee has de- 
layed too long. _Even now thee may be 
too late, for William tells me that his 
steamer sails tomorrow.” 

Charity’s white hands clutched the bed 
clothes and she shut her lips tight that 
she might not ery out. Her father was 
speaking again sorrowfully, almost bitterly. 

“Strange advice from thee, Rest. I 
fear thee cares only to save the body of 
my little girl. Thee does not think of her 
soul. It were better that she perish than 
be false to her faith. The Lord—” 

‘Wlijah Sharpless, don’t you blame this 
on the Lord. The Lord has nothing to do 
with separating these two young people. 
It is thee who would part them, even as 
my father parted me from the man I 
loved. Thee would set thy poor light up 
against the white flame in a woman’s 
heart that shows her own to her.” 

Charity’s eyes were wide open now. 
She wanted to jump out of bed and 
throw her arms tight around Aunt Rest. 
How wonderful she was! Never, even in 

(Continued on page 69) 


4-25-395 


Quilting Blocks for Patchwork Quilts 


The quilting done on old 
coverlets is often the most 
beautiful part about them. 
Such tiny stitches were taken 
with sewing cotton in lovely 
designs — garlands, wreaths, 
bunches of flowers, leaves, etc. 

Four different sizes of blocks 
are given. The size used should 
be determined by the size of 
the patchwork design with 
which it is to be alternated. 
4-25-3094 is 12 inches 
4-25-3095 is 15 inches 
4-25-3090 is 12 inches 
4-25-3097 is 914 inches 


Perforated Patterns 20c each. Send to 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


4-25-396 


4-25-397 
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Mother 


ae was dreadfully disappointed. Marge’s party was 
the next afternoon. Mother had not been able to get 
the new party dress. 
ing inspiration! 


. » But Mother had an early morn- 


“Jean, go down to the drug store and get two cakes of 
SUNSET—a pink one and a yellow.” 


Mother took the simple white silk dress that had served G 
Jean overlong as a “best” dress. She took out the deep 
hem and the gathering threads at the waist line. Next, 


mixing the pink and yellow SUNSET (using 1% cake of : 


pink and \% cake of yellow) she dyed the old white dress 
a beautiful peach color. Jean would be a perfect witch in 
that shade, with her dark eyes and hair. 


Instead of turning up the hem again, she used the extra 
length to putin tiny tucks. Finishing the edge with a fine 
piping witha cord pulled through it gave the little skirt a new Py 
crisp smartness. ‘Then instead of gathering the fullness evenly 
around the waist, as before, she clustered it at each side. 


Jean was wild with delight over her “new” dress. And 
Mother thanked her stars for the magic of SUNSET. 
Once more it had saved the day! And more—it had saved 
real money! 


SUNSET soap DYES 


You too will find real service in SUNSET. 


Success is certain when you follow the simple directions. 
SUNSET dyeing is a revelation in beautiful color. 

SUNSET’s 22 colors, light and dark, are all fast for all 
fabrics. Do not stain the hands or harm utensils. Ask in 


drug, department, and general stores for free folder of 
SUNSET recipes of fashionable ‘‘Season’s Colors.” 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. 80, MOUNT VERNON, N.Y 


ihe 


f 
mL yell 
a 
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Bushes 
for 25 Cents 


IGOROUS, year-old, 
ever- blooming vari- 


eties producing great masses 
of gorgeously colored, perfectly formed 
blossoms. Plant them in ordinary soiland 
watch them: bloom this summer. Woman’s 
World will send you six of these thorough- 
bred bushes, charges prepaid, for only 25e— 
provided you send in promptly your accep- 
tance of one of the offers below. 


Here are the Six Varieties 
Will Bloom This Very Summer 


Madison, pure white 

Melody, golden yellow 

Maiden Blush, rose pink 
Hoosier Beauty, crimson 

Red Radiance, carmine 

Lady Hillingdon, coppery yellow 


Safe Delivery and Growth Guaranteed 
The plants are carefully packed in damp moss, 
wrapped in wax paper and packed ina box in 
which condition they are delivered to you. They 
will be shipped you at the proper time for set- 
ting outin your locality. Safe delivery andgrowth 
are guaranteed. 


Rose Book and Club Membership Free 
Acceptance of this offer brings you a handsome 
book on rose cultivation and enrolls you in 
Woman's World garden club with privilege of 
securing expert advice on any phase of gardening. 


2 BIG OFFERS TO YOU 


No.1. Send us one yearly subscription for 
Woman's World (new or renewal) at 50c, with 
25c extra (75c in all), and we will ship the 6 
rose bushes prepaid. 

No. 2. Send us two one-year subscriptions or 
one two-year subscription with $1.00 in pay- 
ment and we will ship you the 6 bushes FREE, 
Offer limited to 30 days. 
Address: 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


107 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


Mail your order now. 


Your Chote of A Any 
One of These Offers 


for Only dis 


one for grown 


A—The Book of Etiquette, 
120 pages, size 7%%x5 inches, 
handsomely illustrated, yiving 
\ detailed information regard- 


ing the correct form of social 
procedure. Complete in every 
detail. Should be in every 
home. 

B—Two crossword puzzle books, 


ups and an easier one for children. 24 puzzles 
with hints for solving in each book. You get 
both books. Join the crossword fans, Enlarge 


your vocabulary, quicken your wits and increase 
your fund of information. 

C—Harriet Harper Book of Stamped Needle- 
work—24 pages in full color, size 13%4x10% in. 
Needlework novelties—dresses, lingerie, aprons, 
handkerchiefs, eto., artistic, new. 


A Dollar Bill Will Do 
(We Take the Risk—Use Coupon) 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 

I accept Offer No . Enclosed is $1.00. 
Send Woman’s World (2° years) and Book as 
described. 


B U L 4 S who grow flowers. Will in- 


elude FREE, bulb of the beautiful Mirabilis. 
S. W. PIKE, Seedman, Box 7, St. Charles, Il. 


10 kinds Gladioli mailed for 
10c and names of 4 friends 


Are You Well Gowned ? 


Any girl or woman, 15 or over, can easily 


Learn GOWN DESIGNING AND ae 


CREATING at home. Create 

Your own gowns at one- bi ewe 

third sh ices. nstitate 
ird shop prices yse™ Dept. B-612 

Mail Coupon ov* Rochester, N.Y. 


Kindly send me free sam- 

Today ple Gown lessons. 
NGM oo ccovevecrecrecensecceccesensoes 
AGAPESE . werccccccvves: cscvecs-cocecvecce o 


Watch your gums — 
Deceit sign of trouble | 


S sappers mine 

the enemy’s 
defenses, so gum-de- 
cay tunnels through 
the normal gum line 
and produces tooth 
decay in its most 
painful form. 


This gum decay or 
Pyorrhea is most dan- 
gerous. The gums be- 
come devitalized, re- 
laxed. They recede 
They shrink and age 
the mouth. Gum ten- 
derness is present. 
The teeth loosen. Al 
so Pyorrhea pockets 
breed bacteria which 

drain into the system 

and cause many or- 
ganic diseases of 
mid-life. 
Four people out 

} of five over forty 
1} — suffer from this Pyor- 
rhea; but Forhan’s 
positively prevents 
Pyorrhea if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently. 


Forhan’s hardens 
the gums. It con- 
serves the gums that 
hug the teeth and 
hold them firm. It 
touches the funda- 
mentals of tooth 
health in fact, And 
all this while you 
are cleansing your 
teeth scientifically. 
Forhan’s is cool,an- 

tisepuic and pleas- 
ant to the taste. 


If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. andCan. 


Formulas of 
R.J.Forhan,D.D.3. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd, 
Montreal 


| FOR | 
| THE a | 


MEW YORK ies 
SPECIALIST IN 
DISEASES OF THE MOUTH 


PREPARED FOR THE 
PRESCRIPTION OF THE 


DENTAL PROFESSION 


To Every Man 
Who is Hard 


on Shoe Soles 


We recommend Good- 
year Wingfoot HalfSoles, 
Comfortable and water- 
proof, too! Made by the 
makers of Goodyear 
Wingfoot Heels and 
Goodyear Tires. Demand 
them when you get your 
shoes half soled. You will 
be glad you insisted on 
them. 


For Men, Women and Children 


GOODS YEAR 
WINGFOOT 
HALF SOLES 


When Women Held 
Their Men 


(Continued from page 5) 


whether he knows much or little, and the 
same thing is true of women. But I do 
think that the fundamental reason for the 
success of marriage in those days was that 
it was entered into on the understanding 
that the woman was going to do her full 
part, and the man his. What the man’s 
part was I have not the space to tell; but 
it was an equal partnership. The men did 
not shirk any more than the women. 


AMILIES were founded in those days 

for the sake of economic success and in- 
dependence—even to the point of being 
properly fed and clothed with such little 
outside assistance as could be had. Those 
people knew very well that on the success 
of the individual family depended the suc- 
cess and stability, the very continuance of 
life itself, of the neighborhood, the town, 
the state, the whole country. Families 
then were neighbors in the truest sense. 
They had to stand together within the 
family and within the community for their 
own actual protection—which in the end 
amounted to the public good. In matters 
of social life, as in religion, they knew 
what they stood for, too, and they were 
never afraid to let it be known. Every 
family called all its members together at 
least once a day (and remember, those 
families had all that work to do that we 
have been talking about) for family 
prayer. Those men and women knew they 
needed prayer in their lives. And they 
wanted it, and depended upon it. The 
children learned as soon as they could 
listen that God was their friend, working 
with them and for them, a daily and hour- 
ly companion. Those children learned, 
too, that whatever they did had to be 
done well, so that it would not have to 
be done over again. They learned the 
value of service, and they learned that 
valuable things, things that had in them 
real honest value, were also beautiful. So 
the little girls loved their sewing, their 
weaving, their fine embroideries, They 


loved the sense of home that it gave them. 
They carried the love of making their 
homes safe and comfortable and beautiful 
out into other homes, out into the newly 
discovered parts of the country; 


and 
through the glad persistence and endur- 
ance those early homes had put into them, 
they were able to hold their men to the 
stern tasks of pioneering, able to help them 
open up the new lands, rear the children, 
inake a broad new country which we today 
inhabit and enjoy. Could the men have 
done all that if the women did not, in the 
highest sense, hold their men? 

They could not. I know it has been 
said before, but so has everything else 
that is true: family life is the foundation 
of national life. Where family life is one 
of interest that is shared, it is a happy 
life. Nobody can tell me that those women 
could have accomplished all they did, if 
they had not been happy. Lads and lasses 
have always been pretty much the same 
the world over; it would be a sad day in- 
deed when they ceased to fall in love and 
marry. Marriage has always been founded 
upon love, and it always will be. But 
nowadays very many marriages break upon 
the rock of discontent. Marriages in those 
days did not break, in spite of all the 
hardships that marriage brought, all the 
unending labor, all the anxious struggle. 
Why? Because of that pride in home that 
the woman had—as I said, I am inten- 
tionally leaving out the men’s part. Bless 
them—they are worth holding! And how 
they do long to be held, in the way I am 
talking about! That is the quest eternal 
so far as the masculine part of the world 
is concerned. Woman’s search is for se- 
curity, man’s is for the woman, the one 
woman, who can uphold and hold him. 

The woman’s pride was not alone in her 
many healthy children, not alone in help- 
ing her husband to enlarge and make fine 
their house, not alone in being an efficient 
housewife, not alone in the respeet of her 
neighbors and her husband’s admiration 
and trust, nor in trying to understand and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The waterproof material of many uses 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


STORK 
SHEETING 


Absolutely Waterproof—Not Rubber 


Stork Sheeting is a specially prepared 
material that will outwear any other 
wai rpront sheeting. It is soft and 
durable end will not irritate or sweat 
the most delicate 
Stork Sheeting is recommendad by 
physicians_and nurses. 
Aseptic—Sanitary. Itis "the best sheet~ 
ing to use in nursery, si ‘oom or for 
alice Aa - 
itor! eeting comes in fourweights 
ait ht— Mediom—Heavy and Heavy 
= coated. Width, 45 and 64 


"GET THE GENUINE 


Look for org eee STORK Trade 
Mark on every ard of the sel- 
vage. It protects you from ee 

goods and substitutions. 
= ‘our bo nye doen the a stork 
eeting. , send direct 
to us for Frag of samples an ee prices, 

giving us your dealer’s 


THE STORK co. 


Dept. 8-E 


Boston 
TO DEALERS: of Bore Geeta soon eet 


nationally known and advertised product that 
bas given satisfaction for over 20 years. 


Mass. 


New varieties of Gladioli 
Order NOW 


GuapIoLus lovers will find my 
1925 catalog invaluable for 
successful selection and grow- 
ing of gladioli. It contains 
many new Kunderd origi- 
nations. Also my complete 
instructions. Write for a copy 
and make selections now. 

A. E. KUNDERD 
Box48-D Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and 

the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 
- 


STAND 
SUPREME 


WE will deliver to your door, charges om 


seven strong, healthy rose bushes—each a 
different kind and color—for 50 cents—plants 
selected to suit your climatic conditions 
and your soil. We grow the finest varieties 
known. Write for attractive free booklet— 
Roses, Shrubs, Plants—now! 


American Rose & Plant Co. 
Producers of plants that grow and bloom 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ZOFT. 
ROW 


Dept. H 


IN PANSIES for 10ets.: post 
NASTURTIUMS wes or 
All three for 


BeeKEE Say Chia wb 


ae ge breeds i power 


reeds ducklin icklings. Nabob Qui ng none better at at stan pices 


Member International Baby 
ae » Hatcheries, Ave. 30,Gambier,Ohie 


BOOTH 2:2 CHICKS 


eile pt dw Bd, ‘arrival guaranteed.Pure- 
8, Reds, Anconas, 25, $4.60; 


bo, 60" 38; 100, vio, s6. ees a 100, $13; 500, $60; 
ete. 12 other breeda, Bank SE. Free 
BOOTH FARMS, _ Bo. CLINTON, @ 


Guaranteed to] Live 
BABY CHICKS ®:**, ite 


hea’ roducing breeds. 
“yl ian Information free. ‘Setabhiched 1914. 
HERY, Box 124, Heyworth, tlh 


Cc > aie, a fu 
so Tee catal 
Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 14 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write fer j 


Invitations, A’ Ete, 
Weiding samples. 100 Visiting Cards@2.0@, — 


nnouncemensts, 
100 in script lettering, including twe 
W. OTT ENGRAVING of 1074 Chestnut 8t..Philadelphia, Pa. 


et 


CROSBY UNDERWEAR COMPANY 


for April, 1925 


Weave Baskets with 
Crepe Paper Rope 


|S bailey . vases, trays and lamps are 
easy and inexpensive to make with 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper Rope. 

You can learn the fascinating and useful 
art of making such things in a surprisingly 
short time. Just follow the directions in the 
Dennison instruction book,“ Weaving with 
Paper Rope.” 

Your stationer sells it for ten cents. 

Or we will gladly mail it to you. Send ten 
cents to Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 4-D, 62 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill.,and the book will 
be sent you promptly. 


A REFINED WAY 


| ts ‘TO EARN MONEY, 


Any ambitious woman can make 
a nice income selling in her own 
town the popular CROSBY “Mery 
Maid” women’s and children’s un- 
dergarments and silk hosiery. 


A wide variety of fabrics, Cotton 
Crepe, Rayon, Batiste, Voile, Glove 
Silk and other popular materials, in 
the latest New York, Styles to suit 
every purse and person—easy to sell 
—every woman a logical prospect— 
no experience necessary —steady 
repeat orders credited. Our “Maker 
to Wearer” policy offers unusual 
savings. 
A splendid opportunity for a perma- 
nent, profitable connection. 
Write Mrs. Walters, 


302 Fifth Avenue, New York 


You can make $25 to $75 per 


“week — Full or spare time — 


When Women Held 
Their Men 


(Continued from page 64) 


to uphold and to follow the command- 
ments of God; each and every one of those 
things entered into a woman’s pride in 
those days. Those women were not rest- 
less; they were happy. Don’t you thins 
so? And do you think it wonderfui tnat 
they held their men, the love and faithrut- 
ness and respect and pride of their hus- 
bands and their sons and their son’s sous 
—so much so that even those of us who 
are descended from those women are Still 
proud of them? Aren’t we right to treas- 
ure the things they have passed down to 
us? Wouldn’t it be wise to follow their 
examples all along the line? 

What would become of our restlessness, 
if we did? Of course, life and the manner 
of living have changed. We would be silly 
to cut off the electric lights and telephone 
and the radio and go back to lighting our 
houses with home-made candles, But the 
fundamental things are still for every one 
of us to grasp, to have and to hold and to 
use. We can be equal partners with our 
men. We can make them proud of us 48 
individuals. We can build up and beautify 
our homes. with the work of our own 
brains and hands. We can make them 
real homes by impressing ourselves upon 
them, our own personalities and our own 
handiwork and our love. 


HERE are many millions of families 

homes in this land of ours. I wonder 
how many of them are built upon such 
foundations. I wonder what the effect upon 
the whole country would be if only one 
hundred brides of this year would estab- 
lish their homes upon those old principles, 
with the intention of making a real home 
out of their homes, of holding their men 
not only through that first love grown 
mellow and richer for the joy and suffer- 
ing of the years, but through their con- 
fidence, their companionship, their sense 
of security, their pride? I wonder what 
the effect would be if only fifty women 
whose children are growing up or grown 
would begin now, even at this late date, 
to make their homes home, by their own 
labor, their own stability, their conscious 
and painstaking imitatior of the ways of 
the women upon whose tabors and joys 
and sorrows this country of ours is built? 
It would be a sort of new birth into a 
new life, wouldn’t it? And we all do want 
really and with a spiritual fineness to 
hold our men, sweethearts and husbands 
and sons, don’t we? 


Ways - 
to Prevent | 


Food Waste). 


1. An Active Boy 
—to eat it! 
2. A HERRICK Refrigerator 
—to keep it! 
It you haven’t the boy, you can at 
least havetheHerrick Itsexclusive 
method of cold dry air circulation 
prevents taint, mould and inter- 
change of flavors. Superior insula- 
tion and solid oak construction 
make both ice and refrigerator last longer. 
Herrick Outside Icing and direct water 
cooling attachment, if desired, 
Send for free booklet, “* Correct Refrigeration” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1605 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 


726 Different Cleaners 
‘on Exhibition 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


SPECIALS FOR LIMITED TIME 
$ DOWN. BALANCE $5 
MONTHLY, many Cleaners 


listed below and others. 


Read Carefully 


For only $3.00 down you can make house- 
cleaning so simple and easy with a Vacuum 
Cleaner. Pay while using. No one need know 
that you are buying from us on easy pay- 
ments because 


= © .\ 
No References are Required 
No shopping around town. Noafter regrets 
—because from us you can buy practically 
every Vacuum Cleaner on the market and 
our experts will help you select the right 
cleaner so that you cannot make a mistake. 


All Brand New Latest Meadels 
Guaranteed by the manufacturers for one 
year, except the Imperial which is guaranteed 
fortwoyears Mail Order customers can have 
a Vacuum Cleaner shipped anywhere on 10 
days’ free trial; express paid. Aftertrialsend 
$3. first payment (or all cash if you prefer) 
or return Cleaner express collect ‘Take ad- 
vatitage of this liberal offer now before it is 
too late Mail coupon today or send postal. 

The Leading Vacuum Cleaners 
BISSELL 
: REGINA 
eae aru 

MPERIA 

SWEEPER.-VAC |CSLEANERS! CADILLAC 
WESTERN ELEC. \ ROYAL 
PREMIER-DUPLEX TWIN 
HAMILTON-BEACH OHIO 


$ 15 SPECIAL ,fbis,, 
Four well-known vacuum cleaners 

reduced to $29.75 
Small charge for easy payments 


Mail Orders filled anywhere—Express Paid 
ExclusiveA gentsfor Imperial, Price$64.75, 
1 2 OE Be Ge ee ee es 
Clip Coupon Teday 


Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. Dept..96 

111 W.42dSt.,N.Y. Send list of $29.75 

~ agra also full particulars and Payment 
lan., 


Name. 
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Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS I wonder whether the method us y 


3 Fi its, F work, Porti Etc. Send 10 the women of Colonial times was not more : : 
PRE see Cente for bie package of large ‘beautiful sik | skillful than ours of today? Loyalty and For Ice or Mechanicat Adires 
‘ esigns and agen’ sdb ie 

Si LK catalogue describing our 4-pound silk, velvet, ging- bearing an equal share of the family life ; Refrigeration 


bam, and other remnant bargain bundles: also in- 
structions how to earn money at home by sewing. 
UNION S. WORKS 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


a sense of being a necessary and valuable 23 ee. Le 


BUNDLES 


OF GUARANTEED SEEDS, PLANTS, 

SHRUBS AND SMALL FRUITS 

Buy direct from us at wholesale, 

Finest tested seeds and plants. 

Complete varieties. Ni 

to insure hardiness. Sen 

mew 1925 Spring Catalog. Qui 

livery. We guarantee eve! ing. 

GOLDEN RULE NURSERIES (773s 
ofthe National Bible Institution ¢: iy 

Dept.17 OREGON, ILLINOIS Wg 


BABY CHICKS 


From 200-Egg Hens 
Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 
8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
. White Wyandottes, Minorcas, White Orping- 
Black Jersey Giants, White Indian Runner 
s, Pekin Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Post prepaid. tching eggs, $8 per 100 up. Circular free, 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


— 


Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 


Orpingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Cata- 
log free, Address nearest office. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
ines, Ia., Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


part of the life of the community; fear- 
lessness in teaching their children the love 
and fear of God and the joy of tasks well 
done; unceasing work for the comfort and 
beauty of their homes, and that on top of 
the stupendous household tasks that had 
to be done year in and year out. A build- 
ing of life to last, and making the things 
that they used both beautiful and strong. 
Those were the methods of Colonial 
women. They had gayety, good times and 
all that. I wish I had space to tell you 
of some of their ways of having them. 
But they did not rush wildly after amuse- 
ment; they had things more real to think 
about. ‘Their cosmetics were good soap 
and water and fresh cool air and exercise 
—such exercise! They were content to 
grow old with the men they lived for and 
loved, and to let their children follow in 
their ways and their footsteps—not to 
lead them. They had no desire to imitate 
the ways of their children; consequently 
there was no social competition with their 
children, and the young people and the old 
had their social enjoyments together. They 
have given us the heritage of this great 
country, won and earned and left to us 
by their loyalty to the family life. So they 
did indeed hold their men. And as we 
are the women who have come after them, 
is not their footpath so clear that we can 
follow in their steps? 
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O° CLOTHES! 


Really smart frocks at half usual prices 


I style dresses for thousands of women— 
distinctly smart dresses of exceptionally 
fine materials. My designs aretraced right 
on the cloth JI furnish everything—even 
a needle. You finish your dress ina few 
hours. No experience necessary, and I 
Save you more than half the usual prices. 


FREE STYLE BOOKS 
showing Paris & New York modes, 
Write to DOLLY GRAY 
525 Broadway. NewYork 
Room 821 


Straw Hat 
NOW 


SIXTEEN 


Science has finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair pleasantly 
without discomfort to the skin or 
complexion. This with NEET, a mild 
and dainty cream. You merely spread it 
on and then rinse off with clear water. That’s all; the 
hair will be gone and the skin left refreshingly cool, 
smooth and white! Old methods, the unwomanly razor 
and severe chemical preparations. have given way tc 
this remarkable hair-removing cream which is the ac- 
cepted method of well-groomed women everywhere. 
60c at Drug and Department stores or by mail. 
Money back if it fails to please you. Buy now. 
HANNIBAL PHAR. CO., 601 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO & 


from Factory 


Combination Buy direct from 
penees factory! Save 14 te 


Ss5Qse % on your stove 
== range or furnace. 
Up 


Take advantage ot 

the biggest SALE 
3 in our 25 years. Kalamazoc 
quality is the highest; prices 
are at bedrock. Thisis the year to 
buy Send for our big, new cata- 
log—it’s full of new ideas, new fea- 
tures. new models. 200 bargains in 
heating stoves, gas ranges, combina- 


tion ranges. coal ranges. furnaces 


both pipe and gamlens, and Furnaces 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 


Give this year’s 
style to your hat 


Send for FREE BOOK “Millinery Secrets“* 


household goods. e, 
easy payments, 30 days’ trial. § 9s 
Money: back guarantee, = 
Quick, safe delivery. 630,000 Up 


habe Profit eachin 1 year made by W.L. 
jowen.. World Famous White Leghorn 
2965-331 egg record stock. Greatest winter 
ieee aren. Highest prasklpihd 
, stock, supplies, shippe ely. 
FREE Feed with chick order. Big Dis PAY 
€ount if ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 
free. Member Internat’ Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 


Kerfin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 28, Center Hall, Pa. 
Poult and 
5 Kor a TY. pigeons For Profits 


2 . Contains many eolored plates, 
. of poultry information. Low prices 
* eggs, apa chicks and incubators. 
y @ man who knows. Mailed FREE. 
Box 60 


pleased customers, 


Write toda 


If your druggist cannot supply you with Colorite. 
send 25 cents in stamps to 


CaRPENTER-MorTON COMPANY 


Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


2 ‘A Kalamazoo 
=" Kegnes Direct to You’ 


Dept. L Boston, Mass. 


Try “COLORITE” Fabric Dyes 


penne & Sons, 
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In that dark cellar—uase your flashlight! 


To LIGHT your way down 
those dark cellar stairs, use 
your flashlight! To find your 
favorite preserves in the jam 
closet . . . to tend the 
furnace, use your flashlight! 
Use your Eveready wherever 
you have need of a safe, 
bright, white light that can 
be focused on the spot right 
before you. Eveready Flash- 
lights have countless uses in 
and around the house, the 
garage, the car. Improved 
models meet every need for 
light—indoors and out. 
There is an Eveready type 


The type illustrated is No. 2634, 
the Eveready 2-cell Broad-beam Flash- 
light. Handsome nickel finish. Safety- 
lock switch, proof against accidental 
lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling lens- 
ring. 


FOR FLasHiiGHTs 
CARBON COME 
NEW YORK, —.% 
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Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve 
all makes of flashlights. They insure 
brighter light and longer battery life. 
Keep an extra set on hand. Es- 
pecially designed TEvyeready- Mazda 23 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flash- » 

lights, likewise last longer. 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


That are distinctive, yet inexpensive, 


THE EDUCATIONAL Suppiy Co. 
Painesville, Dept, 31 . 
Please send me your free samples of engraved and print- 
ed wedding invitations and announcements with prices. 
Name 


Address 


Whooping 
Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoiding drugs. Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the 
night. It has become in the past forty-five 
years the most widely used remedy for | 
whooping cough and spasmodie croup. 

When children complain of sore throat 
or cough, use at once 


Send for descriptive booklet 19A 


For Sale by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


for every purpose and purse. 


Get 40% of your groceries FREE and 
make 81.25 an hour spare time just telling 
your friends and neighbors how they caa 
fave money on the things they eat. Just send post card 


Walk—Sleep—Wink J 
and say Ma-Ma 


Her brown hair is soft’ 
and silky. Movable arms and 
legs, bright blue eyes that sleep, 
Unbreakable head, eyes won't 
jar loose. Cute littlecap, pretty 
figured smock and bloomers, 
stockings, patentleatherslippers 


Sent Free of Cost 


;,/4 post card will do. Just 
say “‘l want Sarah Jane.’’ 


THE DOLL MAN, Dept.L, 
1102 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, St. 


Reload your flashlights and 
keep them on the job with 
fresh, strong Eveready Unit 
Cells. If you haven’t a flash- 
light, see the nearest Ever- 
eady dealer at once. Buy 
the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from electrical, 
hardware and marine supply 
dealers, sporting goods and 
general stores, garages and 
auto accessory shops. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Ine. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 


y today for big FREE sample 


Send No Mon ©Y= assortment offer of 2 full 
size packages right out of stock. I’ll tellyou how youcan 
geta FORD CAR FREE—no contest—no prizes—no guess- 
work—and show you how to make 81.25 an hour for spare 
time and get 40% of your groceries free besides. Send 
today for full information—we furnish everything. 


THE E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, Dept.D730,DAYTON, O. 


Sarah Jane ( 
Says Ma-Mal! 


Sheisa big, fine, darling dollevery % 
girl's heartis hungry for, Sarah 
Jane will come to you without 
costingonecent, Shewantsa play 
mother to walk with her, sing 
toher and rockher tosleep. 


The Girl Back Home 


(Continued from page 14) 


we found it was Zaida Harmon. She con- 
fessed she had nothing against you but 
her own personal dislike. I think she 
was jealous, probably, or something. We 
all talked to her, and she agreed to with- 
draw her objection. I was so happy 
about it yesterday. Then this morning” 
—Grace hesitated, pulling at the heavy 
silver chain about her neck, plunged rap- 
idly on again. “This morning Zaida 
came down to the house with a—a ter 
rible story. I can’t think what possesses 
the girl! I don’t know to how many per- 
sons she may have talked. We told her 
if she repeated it to anyone else we would 
expel her from the Sorority. She swears 
it is true. And her freshman room-mate 
verifies a part of it. I thought you ought 
to know so you can deny the story and 
help us undo any wrong Zaida may have 
done.” 

Lynn listened dully, knowing what was 
coming, trying to think what to do. 
“What does she say?” 

“She said that this morning—about 
four o’clock, she was awakened by a sound 
as of someone climbing up the fire escape. 
She was frightened, but after a while got 
up and went to the window. It seems 
that her room is just below yours. She 
said—she saw a man climbing into your 
window! She said she didn’t know what 
to do—whether to scream or go and tell 
Mrs. Clark or what. She called her room- 
mate and told her about it. They both 
looked out just in time to see a man come 
out of your window and down the fire 
escape. They weren’t sure who he was. 
But Zaida thought it was—Rawley Gra- 
ham. If she has wilfully started such a 
story we shall most surely expel her. All 
we want is your denial, Lynn. 

Lynn had been thinking hard all the 
time Grace was talking. Supposing she 
told Grace the truth and begged her not 
to tell? Grace would have to tell if the 
story were stopped. And Zaida Harmon 
could not be trusted with any secret. Mrs. 
Clark would know that Peggy was the 
girl in the episode and inform the dean 
at the University. Peggy’s reputation and 
Rawley’s must be protected. She had 
promised that. As for herself, she could 
not think what it might mean. She 
would not be asked to join the A. O. 
Sorority, but that was not of vital im- 

(Continued on page 67) 


Easter Eggs 


{ NEN coloring 

Easter eggs this 

! year, make several 

h of these quaint and 

jolly-looking fellows 

and see what fun 
they will create, 


Hard - boiled eggs 
are used. 

With pen and 
black ink, outline 
the features and 
lines of faces, etc. 


Ordinary Easter 
egg dye is used to 
“paint” the eggs and 
should be applied 
with a ‘“‘brush’” made 
of a toothpick with 
a, hit. of ication 
swabbed around the 
point, using a separ- 
ate “brush” for each 
color, 

Paper wings and 
feet fastened in 

| place with glue com- 
plete the cherub, In 
like manner, paper 
ears complete’ the 
rabbit, while a “pig 
tail” of braided 
black yarn is added 
to the Chinaman. 


The shouts of de- 
light on Easter day 
willl repay many 
times for the little 
extra time required 
to “FIX UP” these 
eges. Joun THEN 
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Hose Supporters 


Are preferred and bought by women 
who know, principally because the 
quality of webbing and workmanship 
never varies and is always the best. 
The All-Rubber Oblong Button keeps 
stockings taut, eliminatesruns and tears. 

“Baby Midget,” the smallest Velvet Grip_ 
for infants. Has non-rusting clasp. Send te 


us direct if you cannot obtain them at your. 
store. Silk 18c. Lisle 12c. Postpaid. ie 


George Frost Company—Boston, Make 
of the Famous Boston Garter for Men. 


es °R° your gray hair in 
Beer’ ONE APPLICATION 
Not affected by salt water, bathing, 
perspiration, oils, hair tonics, shampoos, . 
or previous dyes. Will not stain scalp or rub 
off. Composed Henna and Herbs; Harmless. 
Easily applied at home. 14 Shades. P.P. $1.60 


Henna Blond or White Henna for lightening 
hair grown dark $2.25. Free advice and booklet. 


B.PAULbent.V,21W.39tnSt..N.Y.C. 
Keoedt See 
aoucer’ Feed HEALTH toYour 


ive him Hweet ‘Keep him cheery 3 
ae dulthy and staging beautifully with 
Cy 


Balanced Feed” 
DO: 


‘ss 

aN 
BIRD ¢ 
CO. 33 


103 Geisler Building, Omaha, Nebr., or 
SO Cooper Square, | New York City 


LITTLE N-E-L DIPPER 


Especially adapted to removing cream from 
the top of milk bottles. Pressure of the thumb 
holds the cream. Made of glass and easily 
washed. Nothing to get out of order. 
Sanitary — Simple — Safe 
Price 25c Parcel Post Paid 5 for $1.00 
Send Stamps, Money Order or Check. Agents Wanted 


New England Laboratories, Meriden, Conn. 


EVERY WOMAN Wi,py panty. 


New, beautiful, durable material. Sells at sight. Pays 
liberal commissions daily. 
every community, full or part time. Write for exclusive 


Agency Plan. The Daintywear Company, Box 284-W, Waynesbore, Pa. 


»- SEND US YOUR FILMS 


Special Trial Offer. Anysize Kodak filmde- 
veloped 5c, prints 8c each, Trial 6x10 En- 


largement in handsome-folder 40c. _Over~ 
night Service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 210 Bell Ave., Raanake, Va. 


DANGEROUS LITTLE CUTS 


Germs may get in. 
Use antiseptic, gentle 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y,, Wichita, Kans. 


Representatives wanted in 
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The Girl Back Home 


(Continued from page 66) 


Betty 
McCoy, 
Tecumseh, 
Michigan. 


GRO 


portance—except to Rawley. She did not 
feel she could confide in this slim young 
patrician; neither would she lie to save 
herself or Peggy or Rawley. 

She stood up, her chin lifted proudly. 
“T don’t feel I should be asked to deny 
such a story,” she evaded. 

Grace arose, too, put her hand on 
Lynn’s arm. “All I want is your word, 
Lynn,” she pleaded. 

Lynn’s eyes closed. Her lips were white 
and dry. Then she looked straight into 
Grace’s fine eyes with her own clear, 
gray ones. “I haven’t done anything of 
which I am ashamed. That is all I can 
say now.” 

“Ym sorry,” said Grace. “I only wanted 
to help you, Lynn, if I could.” 

“Tt was kind of you,’ choked Lynn, 
and returned the pressure of the hand 
Grace held out to her. 

Grace was gone—Grace, the straight- 
forward, the thoroughbred. 

Coming home rather late that evening, 
Myrna almost stumbled over Lynn lying 
on the floor in the dark. She sat down 
beside her, gathered her into her arms as 
she might a child, while her strange mind 
quietly got at the truth in a way that 
startled Lynn. 

“‘T’m not a very sound sleeper. I 
couldn’t help hearing some things and 
guessing at others,” Myrna explained. 
“Won't you tell me just exactly what 
happened ?” 

And Lynn, after hours of loneliness and 
misery, sobbed out the whole story. ‘‘Prom- 
ise me you won’t tell anyone, Myrna? 
Promise me! Because I’ve broken my word 
in telling you.” 

“T’ll_ see,” said Myrna. ‘Poor little 
Peter’s Pan!” 

Lynn wondered why, from that night, 
Myrna always called her “Peter’s Pan.” 


(Continued in May) 


Facts About Early 


American Furniture 
(Continued from page 48) 


Penetrates into 
every crevice! 


Ordinary toothbrushes do not prevent decay, because 
they only clean the even surfaces of the teeth. 


4,118 dentists designed the ALBRIGHT Tooth Brush 
with widely-spaced, wedge-shaped tufts of bristles to reach 
at the very seat of decay—in between, on the uneven 
grinding surfaces, and the backs of the back teeth. 


More than 20,000 dentists now endorse the ALBRIGHT 
Tooth Brush—different in design, different in results. 


A5¢ Jog 25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your 
toothbrush—White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 


RUBBERSET CO., NEWARH, N.J., U.S. A. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food and 
milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 
intended. 


continued now. The chairs of the first 
period were heavy, made of oak, with 
wooden seats and backs, and required 
thick cushions, else they were very uncoim- 
fortable. Happily these wainscot chairs 
have passed away. It is only the un- 
initiated who seek to decorate their halls 
with new chairs of this sort. 

An almost universally wrong impres- 
sion prevails to the effect that ancient 
furniture was uncomfortable. The turned 
chair with the rush seat was restful, be- 
sides being in good taste, and was thor- 
oughly durable. The cane seat, which 
came in about 1680, and lasted for forty 
years, was uncomfortable, and quickly 
worn out. The upholstered chairs of the 
earliest period were made with slip seats, 
that is, with seats which ‘were instantly 
removable from the chair, so that they 
could be taken out of doors’ and eleaned. 
That was much better than the modern 
overstuffed chair, a horror from the stand- 
(Continued on page 68) 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


where decay begins 
ERS Spee 5S 


Six Selected Magazine(lubs 


Now is the time to save money on your entire year’s 


e 
supply of reading matter, by selecting one of these six in the 
hand-picked magazine clubs. All are high-class, nationally 


known publications, filled with clean stories, and a wealth of 
practical information that all the family will enjoy. Agents’ 


commissions and middle-men’s profits have been eliminated S edson *5 


in these greatest direct - to- the- reader. offers of the year. 
Look Over These Splendid Magazine 
Clubs and Make Your Selection Now B 199 est 


Mellin’s Food Company 
=~ 177 State St, Boston, Mass. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We stand back of every advertisementin WoMAN’s WoRtD. We 
advertisements to you because we believe ad- 
goods offer you the fullest protection, quality and 


service 


_ We willrefund your money if you are not satisfied with the value 
Gouna treatment given by any advertiser in WOMAN'S 


i. Ye A dus > 


First Aid 
to Beauty 


SOS gastos if 
u Oo. 1 ub No. AL-2 O 
and The Woman’s World Won Ward Wome Wal. ers 
Ch Dressmaking Manual Wowace Massie . Hove (ieee $100 
eee yoy ee OUT 
Blue Ribbon Blue Ribbon Pt 
Club No. AL-3 Club No. AL-4 Hand-p icked 
Reman i Weakly Soar $100 ae hat shoes Combinations 
Household Magazine. __.. l People’s Popular Monthly__ $] 00 
Good Stories_ --_...-.-- — Home Folks. ___......- me for All the 
Farm and Home-------- The Farm Journal__...__ 
Blue Ribbon Blue Ribbon F amily at 
Re ccchen, Club No. AL-5 Club No. AL-6 S ° 
4iful face as the Woman’s World__-..--. Lime mee oe ee aVINGS of 


inevitable lines of fatigue and suf- 
fering caused by tired, aching feet. 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
insures foot comfort and is an every 
day Toilet Necessity. Shake it in 
your shoes in the morning, Shop all 
day— Dance all evening — then let 
your mirror tell the story. It will 
convince you. Allen’s Foot=Ease 
Is adding charm to thousands of 
faces. Let us show you what it can 


AN authentic guide in all matters per- 
taining to dress as well as a marvelous- 
ly clear text book on sewing compiled by 
Ruth Wyeth Spears, noted designer, and 
printed. with full diagrams, photographs 
and . instructions. 

Give your clothes the smart touch of 
the professional modiste, learn to cut, fit 
and sew any kind of dress, coat or suit— 
how to alter paper patterns—how to —— 
the home-made look, how to measure, te' 
fabrics, shrink out. fulness—these and 1000 
other dressmaking ‘secrets clearly explained. 
Learn how to dress yourself and family bet- 
ter at half the present cost or how to make 
money sewing for others. A big book beau- 
tifully printed in colors. Size 10%4x13™% 
inches—40 pages of absorbing interest and 
practicality. 


People’s Home Journal__- 

Home Folks_.....--.--- $ 25 Home Circle--____ 
Good Stories -- es Good Stories... ___ 
Household Magazine * Household Magazine. 
Farmilife. iis casucoce A Farm and Home ________ 


MAGAZINE BARGAIN COUPON 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S, Clinton St., Chicago 


75c to $1.00 


This offer is made only with the cooperation of all 
the publications represented and because of the 
tremendous reductions in price is limited to 30 days. 
All subscriptions are for a full year and may be 
either new, renewal or extension. All magazines 
are monthly publications, unless otherwise specified. 


Order by club number and mail the the coupon with 
your remittance today. 


T accept offer No.___...... Enclosed is $ 
in payment. Please send me the magazines for one year. 


do for you. Trial package and a Se brings you this valuable: book post- Mamet seem eC Sh ie) ae ea 
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HOW THE 
ARTEX DIAMOND 
LOOKS INA 

BEAUTIFUL 
MOUNTING 


‘What Did. She Do 
To Win Him ? 


How a demure little wren of a girl was changed almost 
over-night into an attractive Bird-of-Paradise woman 
—how she who had been neglected by her young men 
acquaintances suddenly became a center of attraction, 
and within a few weeks the radiant bride of the man 
she had loved in vain for years—this is the theme of a 
letter received today. Hundreds of other letters just 
as wonderful have come to us voluntarily from readers 
of our new, revolutionary book dealing not with 8eX, 
but with psychology. ‘Fascinating Womanhood,’ 
shows how any woman who understands certain pecu- 
liarities about man’s psychology can attract and win 
the love of practically any man she chooses. 


To Help Cover Cost of Handling and We 
Will Send You a Full Cut One Carat 


SARTEX DIAMOND” 
Nothing More to Pay 


Nothing to Sell—Nothing to Buy 
No Red Tape Attached to This Offer 


We want Thousands of new owners and 
boosters of ARTEX DIAMONDS and we 
will distribute these gems FREE to the 
readers of this magazine. 

ARTEX DIAMONDS are full 24 facet cut 
and are of such radiant beauty that even ex- 
perts are astonished at their likeness to the 
genuine, 


WIN *20,700°° 


512 Prizes 
ALL YOU HAVE TO DO to be eligible 


to this contest and win one of the 512 prizes 
is to follow our simple instructions, (nothing 
to sell) which will be sent you free as soon 
as we hear from you. 


WE ARE MAKING this unusual offer 
only to gt ARTEX DIAMONDS intothe 
hands of appreciative friends. 

SLIP your name and address with 10cin 
stamps or coin (to help cover cost of hand- 
ling) in an envelope and get it right off to 
us. Your ARTEX DIAMOND will reach 
you by return mail fully prepaid. 


E. D. ARTEX CO., 530 Broadway,N.Y.C. 
Pree ancl Pan est wen tae a heal LN esha i® 


Just cut out this ad, write your name and ad- 
dress on the margin, and mailtous 
with 10cin stamps. Thelittle book 
outlining these revelations will 
then be sent to you, postpaid in 
plain wrapper. Knowledge is 
power. Send your dime today. 


PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 


117 S. 14th St., St. Louis, Dept.11-Q 
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Linens Voiles 
Percales Chambray 
Ginghams Muslins ee 


As large manufacturers of ladies’ wear, 
we have many lovely remnants left 
over. These we are now offering at 
rare bargain prices. They are all new, 
clean,fresh, high-grade goods. from3 
{ to6 yards each; none lessthan3yards, 
i MN Large New Remnants of 
\ \ Beautiful Designs 
\ For a limited time we are giving a dress 

pattern of a beautiful new model house 
dress free with every order. These 17 full 
yards of fine rich material with free 
pattern, only $).98. Send bust measure. 
Send no eaney Simply deposit this amount 
with postman when you receive the package, 
plus a few cents for onde Or if you send 
$1.98 with order, we will prepay the same. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully 
DE HOL DRESS COMPANY 
26 Quincy St., Chicago 


PATTERN 


refunded. 


Dept. 731 


SIG-KNIT-RING YARN 


10c and 20c per 1% oz. Ball 


ASTRAKHAN 
; 35c per 2 oz. Skein 
> KNITTING WORSTED 
40c per 4 oz. Skein 
= Direct from factory, postage prepaid 
Ask for Free Samples, Dept. W. 
TOULSON YARN CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 


“ders or & 
Spreading 
of sticky 
pastes— 


* isready touse. Sure death 
23 to ratsand mice. Quickest 
cleanest, easiest way. New # 
in packagecontains 18''Bis- ; 
Kits," always fresh. 35c at 4 
alldrugand generalstores. 
Guarantee coupon 
, inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 
Ohio 


Be sure to send for freeloom book. It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 


» 226 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 


WORKS 


SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 


Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 
Silks, Wash Fabrics and General 
Yard Goods. Large Book of Fab- 
ric Samples furnished to Agents. 
Write today. 

NATIONALIMP. & MFG. CO, 
573 Broadway, Dept. 47 N.Y. City 
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Many Prizes and Cash Rewards 
Get your share of these EASY-TO-WIN 
prizes. Besides the Ford Touring Car I 
am going togive Radio Sets, Phonographs, 
Gold Watches, Silverware, etc., and Cash 
< = Rewards in my contest for more readers 
closing June 16, 1925, Prizes duplicated in case of tie. Full par- 
ticulars sent as soon as your solution Is received. Answer quick, 

Duane W. Gaylord, 537 S. Dearborn St., Dept.86— Chicago 


Maternity Appare 


With No Maternity Look 


ANE BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 
stylishly during all stages of maternity —and after 
baby comes, as well, Latest modes designed to conceal condi- 
tion and provide expansion, New Style Book, picturing latest 
fashions in Coats, Dresses, Skirts and Corsets for Maternity 
wear, Also Apparel for Baby. Sent free. Write for it today, 


faneBryant 44s" 27! NewYor 


2 1000. ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 


Facts About Early 
American Furniture 


(Continued from page 67) 


point of taste, of cleanliness, and economy. 

The furniture which followed oak was 
made of walnut. It was not the walnut 
of the Victorian day, a very bad style of 
furniture. The early walnut period ex- 
tends from about 1725 to 1750. ‘The 
graceful curves of the chair legs and 
backs, made up a chair that was hand- 
Some and satisfactory. This style, called 
the Queen Anne, or the American walnut 
period, had much that was good to com- 
mend it. Though when we come to the 
highboy, we find a piece of furniture that 
we never approved. The frame of a high- 
boy is not rigid. It is built on poor 
structural lines, and the piece of furni- 
ture is inconvenient for use, as the higher 
drawers are only available if one stands 
on a stool. The same structural objec- 
tion exists in the case of the turned leg 
lowboy. 

The mahogany period, beginning about 
1750, with the Chippendale style, is the 
last period in good furniture. Many of 
the Chippendale designs are not in good 
style, however, since they are too ornate 
or rococo. The simpler designs are hand- 
some and only second in desirability to 
the walnut period which immediately pre- 
ceded it. 

The Hepplewhite style is not so strong 
as that which preceded it. Some of the 
chairs in this style have stretches or 
braces to stiffen the legs. All furniture 
should be so braced. Otherwise it will 
soon be useless, if there is a man in the 
house, as of course there ought to be. 

The first form of furniture was a chest. 
It was used in traveling like a modern 
trunk, and at home very poor people slept 
on the chests, in some well known in- 
stances. Often they used them as tables 
and they were the receptacle for all the 
spare clothing and bedding, and a till con- 
tained the more precious things. Chests 
were first of oak and after 1700 they were 
chiefly of pine and consigned to attics. A 
little later than 1650, they began to be 
made with one, and later with two draw- 
ers, and finally the chest idea was -aban- 
doned and we arrive at what is commonly 
called a bureau, that is, a chest of 
drawers. : 

The rich cupboards were ornamented 
with carving and geometrical panel work. 
Then came pine cupboards with scrolled 
openings. These cupboards were among the 
more ornamented features of eighteenth 
century houses, and it is a pity they could 
not be used now. The greater part of the 
beds, even in the old days, had no 
canopies, but simple short turned posts. 
The great table, as we read in “Ivanhoe,” 
Was removed except at meal times, by 
taking off the long boards from the tres- 
tles. Later, tables with ornamental 
brackets between the leg and frame were 
used, and at last the curved or cabriole 
leg came into use, with a ball and claw, 
a snake, or a mere duck foot. 

Looking-glasses, never called mirrors, 
were in the earliest days of plate glass, 
beveled, in frames of walnut, and often 
with two glasses, because a very long 
glass was expensive. By the eighteenth 
eentury, a great deal of expense was in- 
curred for mirrors richly decorated with 
scrolled ornamentation, carving, and gold. 

The upholstery was by no means gen- 
erally plain leather. The richest brocades, 
satins, and: point lace were used on the 
fine furniture. We are very fond, how- 
ever, of the plain leather cushion and 
leather backed chair. 


A Cabinet Cupboard of 1660 


Woman’s World 


Clothes Line Reel” you need never 
worry about stormy days. 

ing on the regular day and hang it 

will dry quickly regardless of 

conditions. i 


Tested and approved by 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
THE HOGE MANUFACTURING CO. ins. 
YORK, N. Y. 


stores. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME, $2 =AN 
hour, $19.70 daily easy for full time, Introducing New 
Style Guaranteed Hosiery. 57 styles, 37 colors. No capital 
or experience required. Just write orders. We deliver and 
collect. Your Pay Daily, also monthly Elegant 
outfit furnished. All colors, grades including silks, 
chiffons. Macochee Textile Co., Sta, 1504, Cincinn: 


resentative in each locality. Factory to consumer, 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for pertionlars. 
Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sible men and women as local representatiy ; a 
week easy. Bssex closed car furnished. ~ No’ experiences 
needed. Write now for details, The Frank B. Jennings 
Co., Dept. T-22, Dayton, Ohio, 


hour; write for full particulars. 
2413 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


BRING HOME THE BACON—SELLING STUARTS 
Stain Remover. Removes ink, iron rust, grass and fruit 
stains. Write for free samples and terms today. C. 
Stuart & Co., 5992 Spring St., Newark, New York. 

ee 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils, Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Ca, 
Dept. 402, Amsterdam, N. Y. ‘ 


BIG MONEY SELLING NEW HOUSEHOLD CLEAN- 
Set. Washes and dries windows. 

mops. All complete only $2.95. Over half : Write 
Harper Brush Works, 159 3rd St., Fairfi Towa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS” 


ALL MEN, WOMEN. BOYS, GIRLS, 17 to 65 WIld- 
ing to accept Government Positions, $117-$250 traveling 
or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 105 St. Louis, Ma 


N—WOMEN, 18 UP.. GET GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
$95-$250 month, Full information free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. B46, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or anpet 
ented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 109 Enright, 6t. Louis, Mo 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


‘ . Catalog Free. 
Training School for Nurses, 1550 N, LaSalle St.. Chicago. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. DO YOU KNOW THAT 
Coin Collectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8. 
Cents? And high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all 
kinds. Send 4c for large Coin Circular, May mean muck 
profit to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Ft. Worth, Tex, 


SUPERIOR CHICKS: 12 PUREBRED VARIETIES. 
Heavy winter layers. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Prices. Bank references. Catalogue free, 

Hatchery, Box $37, Windsor, Mo. - 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR OUR GUIDE BOOKS AND 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing inventions. 
Send model or sketch for examination and instructions 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
ice Rica ii deh scene Ee A iO Peco detente 2 hei bas rate 


Guarantee sent with each order. 10 leading 
Write for catalogue. Box 644, Sied’s Hatch- 
ery, Lincoln, Tl. : 


KODAK FILMS—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: YOUR 
next kodak film developed 5c—prints 20 each, Mewar & 
Son, 1900 St. James Ave., CincinnatL 


GIRLS—WOMEN, WANTED. BECOME 
Earn $25.00 week. Learn while earning. lessons 
free. Franklin Institute. ,Dept. B801, Rochester, N. Y. 


“DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING MASTERED IW 66 
hours with 8 keys; guaranteed: diploma.” International 
Bookkeeping Institute, Dept. 18, Springfield, Ma 


FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 DELUXE PRINTS 250 OB 
6 prints from negatives 20c. Trial offer. Pasoe Phote 
Laboratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. 

SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write me, Mrs, DE, Vandervoort, Davenpert, Iowa, 


for April, 21925 
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‘Stiff Neck 


Get this relief now 


To get rid of a crick in the neck 
in short order—apply Sloan’s. 
No rubbing! The marvelous 
effectiveness of the liniment it- 
self does the job for you. It 
sends fresh, new blood through 
the pain-ridden tissues, and this 
takes out the stiffness—stops the 
pain. All druggists—35 cents. 


Sloan's Liniment 
“mills pain! 


BEAUTIFY IT WITH 


“DIAMOND DYES” 


Perfect home dye- 
ing and tinting are 
guaranteed with Dia- 
mond Dyes. Just dip 
in cold water to 
tint soft, delicate 
shades, or boil to dye 
rich, permanent col- 
ors. 
package contains di- 
rections so simple any 
woman ean dye or 


tint lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, dresses, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, draperies, coverings, 


Each 15- cent} 


A Flapper of the ’Fifties 
(Continued from page 63) 


meeting had Charity seen any light like 
that which shone upon Aunt Rest’s face. 
Aunt Rest was sure—sure with the knowl- 
edge of thirty years’ learning. 

“James was a good man—a good hus- 
band to thee,” said Elijah feebly. ‘Thee 
was a fortunate woman.” 

“Yes—too good, far too good to be mar- 
ried to a woman who did not love him. I 
might forgive myself the wrong I did to 
myself—and even to William. I have 
wasted our youth but I may still bring 
some crumbs of happiness to William. I 
can never undo any part of the wrong I 
did to James. 

“Youth knows what is best for it, 
Elijah. Love was here before there were 
Friends—Orthodox or Hicksite. It will 
go on when Hicksite and Orthodox have 
become one again. It will endure when 
the stones of both our meeting houses 
have crumbled to dust, and the causes of 
our disagreement are forgotten by men. 

“Elijah! Don’t make the mistake our 
father made. Don’t let Charity repeat my 
years of enduring that which should be a 
blessed joy. Tell me thee will go at once 
and bring Abner back. Tell me thee will 
leave no stone unturned to find him.” 

Elijah’s protest was feeble now : 

“How does thee know Abner returns the 
ehild’s feeling. He has not asked her 
hand in marriage.” 

“Thee might ask Esther the why of 
that. Ask Esther how many times she 
has turned Abner away from thy door 
when he came seeking thee and Charity. 
Ask Esther who it was that told him 
Charity was promised in marriage to 
Cabel Pyle. Ask Esther—” 

The door opened. Esther herself was 
on the threshold. Charity’s eyes nar- 
rowed. Hate gathered in their gray cen- 
ters, but swept away on a tide of joy that 
fiooded through her heart. 

“Abner Barclay is downstairs,” said 
Esther. “He will not leave. He says 
Charity needs him and he will not go until 
he has seen her.” 

Elijah Sharpless looked sternly at his 
sister. 

“Rest, did thee send for him?” 

“No, Elijah.” 

“Nor William ?’ 

“Nor William. We agreed that thee 
must act thyself.” 

“Wsther, ask Abner to come here.” 


BNER was coming. He was on the 
stairs. In a minute he would be here in 
the room, Charity clesed her eyes and 
tried to realize it. She opened them. 
There he was in the doorway. Her 
father’s hand rested for a second on the 
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SAY ‘BAYER ASPIRIN’? —Gonuine 


Uniess you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 


Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer’’ package 


which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 


Dy | Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


hangings, everything new. 
- Bay “Diamond Dyes’—no other kind— 
and tell-druggist whether the material you 
wish to color is wool or silk, or whether it 
is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 


boy’s shoulder. Then he pointed to the 
bed and left the room. Aunt Rest slipped 
quietly out behind him. - ose 

How pale Abner looked. How tired. 
His face was gaunt. His eyes in which 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR FAIRS OR EXHIBITIONS 

Display all the decorations and the 
Pictures and novelties with 

Moore Push-Pins 
Glasa Heads—Steel Points 


Mocre Push-less Hangers 
“*The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy’to use; won’t injure wells 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


Cuticura / 


Soap to Cl 
Ointment to Heal 


Absolutely Nothing Better 


eis : 


are le at Photo Suppl; 
burn counters everywhere. Thos E 


QUICK PROFITS! 


Good commissions 
paid for selling my 
really smart frocks, 
at half usual prices. 
Miss Gray, Room 
871, 525 Broadwa’ 

New York City. — 


she had seen both love and hostility were 
tragic as he came toward her. He fell 
into Aunt Rest’s chair by the bed and 
gripped its arms tightly. 

“I had to come, Charity,” he said 
brokenly. .“I would have had to come, if 
thee had been betrothed to twenty Cabel 
Pyles. I have not slept for days think- 
ing of thee. I could not go away without 
saying goodbye. Something told me that 
thee was in trouble. I rode all night to 
get here. I must ride all night to get 
back. The ship sails at noon tomorrow.” 

Charity stretched a protecting hand to- 
ward him. He reached for it, then quickly 
drew back. 

“Thee must tell me what has befallen 
thee,” said Abner. 

Charity turned her head away and 
closed her eyes again. She was very tired. 
Somehow life seemed to be all wrong 
again. Abner was here—but she was 
slipping away. 

“Charity! Charity! Where is thee?’ 

It was Abner’s voice, insistent now; 
pulling her back. Then Abner’s hand 
holding hers. Abner’s kisses on her 
fingers—her forehead, her eyes. Then 
Abner’s triumphant: 

“Charity, I may be wicked, but Cabel 
or no Cabel, thee is mine. All the light 
within me tells me it is so.” 

And Charity’s deep sigh of relief: 

“My light speaks as-thine.” Then in a 
whisper: 

“Abner—I feared something terrible. I 
feared thee would never kiss my hand 
again.” 


Note: In case you overlooked it, be 
sure to read Edith Barnard Delano’s re- 
markable description of Colonial life on 
page five of this issue. Tur EpriTors. 


Buy Direct 
. from Mill— 
= Wholesale 
Prices! 


Home 
Plan No. 502 
A universal favorite. 5 
rooms and bath. Planned 
for comfort. Roomy porch, 
built-in conveniences. 
splendid value. Materials 


$1620 


Our Book 

of Homes 
shows 200 Plans 
of Bungalows, 
Cottages, Colo- 
nial, 1 and2story 
Homes; photos, 
floor plans de- 
scriptions and 
lowest wholesale 
prices. 


Cam For. Book of 
‘200 Home Plans! 


We fathiali ae alivork and ether SESH 


shipped direct from our mills, with complete plans. 
20-year guarantee. 200,000 customers—savings up to $2,000. 
Material is furnished Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut. 


Standardized Building Garages and 

See ES = Materia 1 b Summer Cottages 

eavy timbers an @ny quantity. end us 
lumber oan fitted cr ml yoor fas a bills, eS figure Ee 
Saves g) percentlabor on any type o ling. 
cost aod. 18 per cent lumber you have in mind. Estimate Four Mills 
waste. Substantial, perma- free. Get lowest freight We ship from the on 
nent construction. paid prices. nearest you. 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 


ESTASLISHED 1665 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
493 Case Street DAVENPORT, IOWA 


| 


TUM 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


493 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
I expect to 


Ga 2a, coin coceseueececnsapetlicntg<ocectinant 


RGA ES Es casapeatiamanadceensdvassorss Pitjysnctveas 
Please send proper ae, 


TA rome netercapavite distsitietetaos aptacasngeterers - 
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Paul Revere as a Dentist 


In the “Bofton Gazette,” Dec. 19, 1768, appears the follow- 
ing curious advertifement: 

~ WHEREAS MANY PERSONS ARE SO UN- 
FORTUNATE as to lofe their Fore-Teeth by Acci- 
dent, and otherways, to their great Detriment, not 
only in Looks, but fpeaking both in Public and Pri- 
vate;—This is to inform all fuch, that they may have 
them re-placed with artificial Ones, that looks as well 
as the Natural, and anfwers the End of Speaking to 
all intents, by PAUL REVERE, Goldfmith, near the 
Head of Dr. Ctarxe’s Wharf, Bofton. 

All perfons who have had Falfe Teeth fixt by Mr: 
Joun Baker, Surgeon-Dentift, and they have got 
loofe (as they will in Time) may have them faftened 
by the above, who learnt the Method of fixing them 
from Mr. Baker. 


Ye Eiaoked Articles 


Yofeph Tyler defires the perfon that borrowed his furtout 
to return it, if it 1s not worn out. —1767. 


Taken out of the Pew, No. 59, in the Rev'd. Mr. Barnard, 
fenior’s Meeting-Houfe, about a Month fince, a Pfalm- 
Book. ‘The perfon is defired to return it, otherwife may 
depend upon being expofed. Effex Gazette, 1773. 


The Colonial Light Fantastic 


DANCING ACADEMY 
Concert-Hall. 

MR. TURNER INFORMS THE LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN in town and country, that he has re- 
duced his price for teaching, from Six Dollars entrance 
to One Guinea, and from Four Dollars per month to 
Three. Thofe Ladies and Gentlemen who _ propofe 
fending their children to be taught, will notice, that 
no books will be kept, as Mr. T. has fuffered much by 
booking. The pupils muft pay monthly, if they are 
defirous the School fhould continue. 

Bofton, March 29, 1788. 


Before the Days of Reno 


The Subfcriber being apprehenfive that her Hufband, 
Yohn Brooks, will contract debts on her account—this is to 
forbid any perfon trufting him on her account, as fhe will 
not pay any debt fo contracted after this date—although my 
compaffion for him is fuch, that he fhall not want for any- 
thing I can help him to—knowing him to be a poor, forlorn 
young man. [| cannot but pity his condition, and fincerely 
hope he will alter his way of life for the better—tear jealoufy 
from his heart—bury in oblivion his unhappy temper—and 
take up a firm refolution that he will turn from the error of 
his ways, become a good citizen, a friend to his wife and 
children, and not hearken any more to his fuppofed friends 
(though greateft enemies)—this is the fincere wifh of the 
Subfcriber— SARAH Brooks.” 

Marblehead, March 27, 1793. 


The President na ihe Tythingman 


The PRESIDENT on his return to New York from his late 
tour, through Connecticut, having miffed his way on Satur- 
day, was obliged to ride a few miles on Sunday morning in 
order to gain the town, at which he had previoufly propofed to 
have attended Divine Service. Before he arrived, however, he 
was met by a Tythingman who commanding him to ftop, 
demanded the occafion of his riding; and it was not until the 
Prefident had informed him of every circumftance, and prom- 
fed to go no further than the town intended, that the 
Lythingman would permit him to proceed on his journey. 

Columbian Centinel, 1789. 


GSA Ra we ae 


by Stage Coach, 1800 


Mail Conveyed by 
Riders, 672 


The High Cost of Education in 7876 


Dear Fathor: Richmond, Ky. Jan. 9th A. D. 1816 


No doubt, when you open this letter & see the early date of it, from the 
one I sent you by Col. Murphy, you will be a little astonished, & more so 
when you see it is from Richmond. After my compliments to you, mother 
and the rest of the family; I will state to you the cause of my living in this 
place. Maj. Grugett informed me that there was a gentleman lately arrived 
here from Boston who was well qualified to teach & wished to get a small 
ptivate school in his house. 


Consequently, next day uncle & myself went to town & then Maj. Grugett 
introduced uncle to the gentleman. After considerable conversation with him 
he concluded to send me to him awhile—so I commenced on the 19th Dec. 
in order, that if I should not like his teaching I might leave off going & lose 
less time than I would, if I should have commenced after Christmas—but in 
the time that I went I liked him very wellas a teacher & determined to con- 
tinue with him—but most it was necessary to know what he would have for 
tuition which he said would be one dollar per week—which I immediately 
determined not to give him—but after consulting with uncle—we concluded 
to offer him $30 per anm. which he refused to take but said he would take 
75 cts. a week. This uncle & myself thought was very extravagant but we 
concluded to give it to him. 


Of nights I can get any information on any subject whatever from Mr. 
Whitting who is my teacher—for you may depend he is a very clever fellow 
& a Yankee too; has formerly taught in one of the principal-Acadamies in 
Massachusetts & a graduated lawyer but his state of health at present will 
not permit him to come to the bar—& as my future study is that of law he 
says he can teach me everything necessary to commence that study. I am 
now studying Geometry, Euclid, Trigonometry & expect to commence 
Geography upon a new scale, there is a small book with questions in it & I am 
to find the answers from the Globe which will fix it in my mind without any 
memorizing. 

I was, on Wednesday the 27th Dec. at a Masonic Ball held at Maj. 
Grugett’s, where I enjoyed myself very agreeably—the company separated 
about 12 o’clock, all in harmony. 

I must close this letter, after saying as much as I have, and I therefore 
subscribe myself your sincere & ever affectionate son 

Joun B. REI 


Vote for the Ten Best Features 


To serve you better, won’t you kindly let us know which ten 
features you found most interesting in this issue. Use the coupon 
below writing the figures one, two, three, etc., up to ten opposite the 
features you like best. Then write your name and address and mail 
the coupon to Walter W. Manning, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, before May Ist. As a reward we will send you free 
the New Spring Fashion Book 0); or Harriet Harper Book of 
Stamped Needlework 1. THANK YOU! 


DETACH AND MAIL THIS BALLOT 
Dear Mr. Manning: 


Following are the 10 features I liked best in the April 
issue in the order of my preference: 


Check below Feature Page Check below 
__-Editorials...-./2...... 38 | ..-.Damask Embroidery ---30 


_...When Women Held 
Their Men a 
_..Victory Song 


__.-A Flapper of the ’Fifties 9 
..--An Old Gate Speaks -_-.10 
_. --Girl-Back*Homez =. 22-12 


_.--Gospel of the Garden_-_15 
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Woman’s World 


THE POSTMAN 'S- Wits 


A Meffenger of Sunfline and Good (heer 


As [t- Might Have Been in Colonial Days 


On this page each month we thall publith contributions from our fubfcribers. Ideas, 
experiences, jokes, helpful houfehold fuggeftions—all will be welcomed. For new 
and original recipes and money-, labor- and time-faving he/ps, fifty cents will be paid. 


Those Were ¢he Days 


The fubfcriber will iffue from his houfe in Cheftnut Street, 
on Tuefday and Wednefday next, at from 12 to 1 o’clock, 
Soup made from a fuperior fat Turtle, weighing 200 weight. 

His old cuftomers and the public will be fupplied as ufual 
at 50 cts. per quart. J. Repmonp, Salem, 1820. 


Help Wanted 


A Difcreet elderly Woman that can be well recommended, 
who underftands dreffing victuals, and the economy of a 
large family where there are no children. Such a perfon 
will meet with good encouragement, by applying to Mein 
and Fleming. Bofton Chronicle, Dec. 19, 1768. 


A Monday Morning Bargain 


Appropriate Mourning 


In canleqnence of the late afflicting event of 
the death of the much lamented General Ham- 
ilton, Tucker and Thayer will fell their black 
Italian Crepe at the reduced price of one dollar 


per yard 4-4 wide: 
“God takes the Good, too good on earth to ftay, 
“And leaves the Bad, too bad to take away!” 
Columbian Centinel, 1804. 


Treating Her Rough 


In 1644, Mary, wife of Thomas Oliver, for flandering the 
Elders, had a cleft ftick put on her tongue for half an hour. 
“Tt is evident that her ftanding out for what fhe confidered 
‘woman's rights’ brought her into frequent and fevere trouble. 
Mr. Winthrop fays that fhe excelled Mrs. Hutchinfon in 
zeal and eloquence.” From Felt’s “Annals of Salem” 


Colonial Arts and Crafts 


By an advertifement in the Bofton Gazette of 1767 we 
learn that young ladies had an opportunity to learn to paint 
on “gauze and catgut” which we fuppofe at that time was 
confidered fine art. — 
Safety First 

Juft after the marriage of a young couple in South Carolina a 
young Lawyer arofe and begged leave to offer a new fcheme 
of matrimony: 

One man in the company fhould be felected as prefident; 
that this prefident fhould be duly fworn to keep entirely fecret 
all the communications that fhould be forwarded to him in his 
official department that night; and each unmarried gentle- 
man and lady fhould write his or her name on a piece of 
paper, and under it place the perfon’s name whom they wifh- 
ed to marry; then hand it to the prefident for infpection, 
and if any gentleman.and lady had reciprocally chofen each 
other, the prefident was to inform each of the refult; and 
thofe who had not been reciprocal in their choices, fhould 
have their choice kept entirely fecret. 

After the communications were handed up to the chair, 
it was found that twe/ve young gentlemen and /adies had made 
reciprocal choices; but whom they had chofen remained a 
fecret to all but themfelves and the prefident.— 

I was paffing through the fame place on the 14th of March 
following, and was informed that eleven of the twelve matches 
had been folemnized, and that the young gentlemen of eight 
couples of the eleven had declared that their difidence was 
fo great that they certainly fhould not have addreffed their 
refpective wives, if the above fcheme had not been intro- 
duced.—Gentlemen under 20 and ladies under 15 were ex- 
cluded as unmarriageable. Peterfburg Intelligence, 1816. 
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$100 Reward 


There is only one “Congoleum.” 
It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., and identified by a 
Gold Seal pasted on the surface of 
every pattern. All “Seconds” are 
identified by a Red label. 

As the sale or representation of 
any other make of floor-covering as 
“Congoleum” is a violation of the 
law, we will pay $100 to any per- 
son who will secure evidence that 
will lead to the conviction of any- 


: one guilty of this practice. : 


“Pm so glad you like this rag — 
you’ve no idea how easy it is to clean.”’ 


When your friends admire your furnishings 
you know you’ve made the right choice. And 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are so rich and 
colorful in design—so sanitary in the way they 
are made—that they always win approval. 


Waterproof— Easily Cleaned 


Their firm, waterproof body renders them 
impervious to grease and spilled things. And 
so firm and smooth is their seamless surface 
that dirt cannot grind into them. Think how 
easy this makes cleaning them! No tiresome 
beating and sweeping! Instead, just a few 
easy strokes with a damp mop! 


Patterns for Every Room 


The elaborate Oriental pattern illustrated in 
this living-room is but one of many attractive 
designs—gay floral motifs, conventional tiles, 
mosaics and wood-blocks — effects suited to 
any room in your house! 


Gold Seal 


ONGOLEUM 


“7 Art-RucGs 


o~ 


On the floor 
ts Pattern 
No. 32] 


Another point: Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
are no trouble at all to lay. They hug the 
floor without tacks or cement — never wrinkle 
at the edges to interfere with swinging doors. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


: met itp 9.00 The etc iia 1%x3_ ft. $ .60 

J a ve 

Dee erate ay cathe Ses fe 40 

9 a 1014 ts 15.75 smaller rugs are made x 4% Preiios 
% Gy) Pit.) 2:50 


CR W - 


in patterns to harmo- 
9 x12. ft. 18.00 nize with them. 


Gold Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. The same flat- 
lying, durable, easily-cleaned material as the Rugs. 
but made without borders for use where the entire 
floor is to be covered. Lies flat without fastening. 


Two-yard width —85c per square yard 
Three-yard width—95c per square yard 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted, 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN-INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris  Riode Janeiro 
tm Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited. Montreal 


Free Booklet. 


“Things Every Woman Should Know 
About Congoleum Rugs,” a very interest- 
ing booklet by Anne Lewis Pierce, shows 
all the beautiful Congoleum patterns in 
their actual] full colors. Drop a line to our 
nearest office today for your copy. It will 
gladly be sent to you free. 
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Pattern 
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Pattern No. 552 
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This might awe Leon prev 


For the Sake of Beauty and Health 
Use Colgate’s 


It removes causes of tooth decay 


CIENCE proves that many dread diseases are trace- 
S able to tooth decay. Because of this, preventive 
dentistry is sweeping the United States. Dentists every- 
where are interested in this modern move to prevent 


tooth trouble and thus prevent much sickness. 


Delay May Mean Decay 


The time to fight tooth trouble is before it starts. Delay 


is dangerous, for modern foods are soft, likely to start 


Free—sgenerous trial tube 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 406 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name. 


Addres 


(This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


CLEANS 
TEETH rue RIGHT 
WAY 


unhealthy conditions that may become far advanced 
without the slightest warning. Don’t wait for aches and 
pains to tell you. Don’t wait until good looks are gone. 


Colgate’s is Safe and Effective 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a modern dintifrice 
—widely recommended by modern dentists. It “washes” 
your teeth thoroughly clean—does not scratch cr scour 
them. The combined action of its soap and chalk gently 
removes clinging food particles. Causes of tooth decay 
thus are safely and effectively removed by Colgate’s. It 
is safe for a lifetime. 


The Safe Course of Treatment 


Take good care of your teeth and they will take good 
care of you. Brush them after each meal. No matter 
what kind of tooth brush you like, use Colgate’s with 
it. The taste of Colgate’s is pleasant. It is made sensibly, 
advertised sensibly, and is sold at a sensible price, 25¢ for 
a large size tube. 


Consult your dentist twice a year. It pays. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806 


ct of Teeth 
May Shorten Life 
U.S. Health Bureau Traces 


Degenerative Diseases 
to Infected Mouths 


Negle 


UMAN LIFE is often shortened — 

from five to ten years by so- 
called degenerative diseases—rheu- 
matism, heart disease, kidney trouble 
and other ailments. 


The U.S. Public Health Service says: 
“Neglect of the teeth in early 
life usually means an infected 
mouth and abscesses at the 
roots of the teeth which, un- 
less cared for, persist in later 
life. Such abscesses may act 
as reservoirs of infectious ma- 
terial which may enter the 
blood stream and be carried 
to the remote parts of the 
body, frequently causing 
rheumatism, heart disease, 
kidney trouble, and other 
ailments which may materi- 
ally shorten life.” 


Mental development as well as 
physical, often depends on the teeth. 
Dr. John J. Cronin, of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, Department of 
Education, New York City, traces 
94% of absences among school chil- 
dren to toothache and other dental 
ailments. This means retarded men- 
tal development. 


Eyen insanity can be caused by 
dental disorders. Dr. Henry A. 
Cotton, Director of the N.J. State 
Hospital for the Insane declares de- 
cayed teeth are a chronic cause of 
this dread affliction. 


Preventive dentistry and obser- 
vance of simple rules of health, mean 
better health and more happiness 
for the whole human race. 


Give Yourself a Chance! 


How the employees of New York Tele- 
phone Company are given chance to 
escape disease. A corner in the dental 
clinic the company maintains. 
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‘‘Weren’t you clever 
to choose a Congoleum Rug 


The fascinating Oriental pattern shown 
the floor above is 


dx 9-foot s1zé costs only $14.05. 


Gold Seal 


SESS SSS 


No. 538. The 


[sn’t it a pleasure to usher your guest into 
a room that’s the perfection of dainty charm? 


With a Congoleum Gold-Seal Rug on the 
floor, you’ve gone far toward realizing such an 
ideal. These rugs come in bright, colorful pat- 
terns that harmonize beautifully with painted 
furniture and cretonne curtains. And they 
have a smooth, sanitary surface that cannot 
absorb dust, grease and spilled liquids, hence 
they are the easiest things in the world to 
clean. Just go over them with a damp mop, 
and dirt will disappear like magic. 

Patterns for Every Room 

Patterns are so varied that you can have 
appropriate rugs in every room at prices that 
will amaze you. There are rich Orientals for 
living-room and dining-room, and conven- 
tional tiles and wood-blocks that are just the 
thing for kitchen, bathroom and pantry. 


f 9? 


Congoleum Rugs hug the floor without any 
fastening. And they are very inexpensive! 


6 x 9 ft. $9.40 ' Pattern No. 386,i- -1344x3 ft. $ 60 
7%x 9 ft. 11.70 _ lustrated, is made in 2 © 
yO fe 1405 all sizes.” The other 3 x3 ft. 1.30 
———s patterns shown are 2 ars, £ OF 
4 x 10% ft. 16.40 made in the five large y ES £, 2 tt. 1.95 
) x 12 ft 18.75 sizes only. 3 x 6 fr. 2.60 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and wes of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


$100 Reward 


There is only one “Congoleum.” It is manu- 
factured by Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified 
by a Gold Seal pasted on the surface of every pat- 
tern. All “Seconds” are identified by a Red Label. 

As the sale or representation of any other make 
of floor-covering as ‘‘Congoleum”’ is a violation of 
the law, we will pay $100 to any person who will 
secure evidence that will lead to the conviction 
of anyone guilty of this practice. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia. NewYork Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
fn Canad 1—Congoleum Canada Limited. Montreal 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Facsimile of the Gold 
Seal that ts. pasted on 
every guaranteed 
Congoleum Gold - Seal 
Art-Rug and on all Con- 
goleum By-the-Yard. 


Pattern 


Pattern 


No. 386 
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” 


R. M. Wattace, Associate Editor 


Mother 


aI is a series of broadening circles ex- 

panding with experience and _ responsi- 
9] bility, but at last, as at first, its center 
¥\| is the mother whose love and patience and 


cs 
Gc CG ; : 
WY aK faith have given us the courage to “carry 
ewer} on.” 


Even as she followed our first faltering footsteps 
across the playroom floor, so have her counsel and sym- 
pathy and prayers guided and supported us throughout 
the years. 

Perhaps through our own children we have learned 
the heartaches and the sorrow that we caused her. Per- 
haps, though absent, we are in closer understanding 
with her now than we ever were before. : 

If we cannot at this late date gladden her heart with 
an acknowledgment of our indebtedness, let us do the 
next best thing and pass on to the children who have 
been entrusted to us the spiritual treasures that are 
our heritage from her, secs 

Tf this number of Woman’s World may help us all 
to take stock of the way we have come_and to freshen 


the memory of mother in our hearts and minds, it will, 


not have been in vain, 


A Paratige of Chiliren 


BECAUSE children are a greater national asset than 

fertile plains or mineral-laden mountains, and be- 
cause it is to them that most of us look for the realiza- 
tion of the dreams that lie beyond our reach, and 
beeause it is through them alone that we can hope to 
impress something of ourselves. on the generations that 
will follow:long after we are gone, Woman’s World 
wants to give its endorsement to the work which has 
been undertaken by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, whose purpose is to make of every town a 
Paradise of Children. In the following brief message 
the Association states its case: 

“May Day has been set aside as the day for your 

-prominent citizens to get together to break ground for 
this ideal place where children can live and play free 
from any environmental handicaps to their health and 
happiness. May Day brings to the world all the visible 
signs of a new life, a freshness and vigor in Nature. 
We subconsciously feel the impetus given to all growing 
things. That is why May first has been selected as 
National Child Health Day. 
_“When the American Child Health Association con- 
ceived this idea of a nation-wide observance of child 
health, which has been encouraged by its president, 
Herbert Hoover, it suggested that it be a day of in- 
yentory. Every merchant takes inventory of his stock 
once a year. How many communities make an annual 
check-up on the factors that influence the health of 
their children? 

“Statistics tell us that a child born today has the 
expectation of fifty-five years of life. But if we can 
earry him over his fifth birthday in a normal, healthy 
condition, we are giving him a chance to lengthen his 
life span to sixty-two years. 

“very community is urged to make a child-health 
audit this year. Many factors are involved. It should 


question the milk that is delivered to the home. Is it 
safe and clean? Is your water supply pure? Is the 
public sewerage system modern and adequate? What 


steps have you taken to fortify the children of your 
town against communicable diseases? Are the school 
buildings. properly ventilated and well lighted? Are 
your public parks equipped as playground and recre- 
ational centers? Does your town boast of health cen- 
ters where women are given physical examinations and 
medical advice during pregnancy, and where mothers 
can bring their babies for examination and information 
regarding proper feeding, clothing and care? What 
provision have you made, if any, for the health protec- 
tion of the pre-school child? Has the birth of every 
baby during the year been properly registered? 

“This is but a meager list of necessities for that Para- 
dise of Children you should begin building on May Day. 
It cannot be built in a day. 
Day for three hundred and sixty-five days every year?” 
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Wife of Fred Stone 
and Mother of Dorothy, Carol and Paula Stone 


A Message to Woman’s World Mothers 


The. mother, in her office, holds the key 

Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the coin 

Of character, and makes the being who would be a 
savage, 

But for her gentle cares, a Christian man. 

Then crown her queen o’? the world. —OLD PLAY. 


HIE finest love on earth is a mother’s love. 

The future of our country—the destiny of 
Aimerica—the hope of the world lies in the hearts 
and minds of our mothers, for mothers, and only 
mothers, can put the real impress of character on 
the children of the world. It is the mother heart 
that imparts the first heartbeat into the unborn 
infant, and it is the mother heart that nurtures the 
budding blossom to the flower of manhood and 
womanhood through the million dangers that beset 
it—and it is, too, the mother heart that yearns for 
the love—understanding—appreciation and sympathy 
of the heart of that child until its last notes have 
lulled it into eternal sleep. 

The child who has not known a mother’s love has 
missed the greatest miracle of life. 

Such a mother is Allene Crater Stone—Mrs. Fred 
Stone—a stage mother—a gifted woman whose ma- 
ternal love and wifely devotion are among the out- 
standing glories of the American stage. 

We regard it as a splendid service to introduce 
Mrs. Stone to you as the type of American woman- 
hood to whom every Woman’s World woman will de- 
light to accord honor and respect. 

Mrs. Stone sends one big thought to you concern- 
ing the bringing up of your children—‘Unselfish 
mother love will bring your children through to 
honor, suecess and happiness. It is a wonderful 
privilege to watch the lives of your little ones un- 
fold both in the home and out in the crisis of life, 
Idleness is the one great danger to be feared above 
all others, It is in the playhours of the child every 
afternoon and evening before bedtime and particu- 
larly on Sunday afternoon when the mother must 
needs provide and direct a wholesome fine entertain- 
ing amusement for her children—without, of course, 
their becoming aware of the fact. Children take up 
with so much avidity a tactful sort of direction and 
their little minds absorb so quickly everything that 
commands their interest in their formative years.” 

Mrs. Stone feels that every day, every month and 
every year from birth to sixteen is the period when 
their habits and character are formed for good or 
illi—and whether the mother be a home woman or 
whether her talents lead her out into the arena of 
life—a kindly watchful interest and companionship 


is certain to provide the necessary insurance for her | 


children’s best welfare and her own comfort and 
peace of mind when the silver threads exalt the gold 
—in the sunset of her life. 

To this philosophy of life the Editors of Woman’s 
World subscribe with a heartfelt amen. 
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Spring Winds 
HESE are the days of balmy breezes and bird song 
and beckoning purple hills, and if you feel sometimes 
as if you’d like to chuck the whole monotonous round 
of daily cares and take the road to the antipodes, just 
remember there are a hundred million more in whose 
hearts the spring fires burn. 

The animal follows blindly its instincts, the bird flits 
with the season, the thistle floats in the wind, but man- 
kind alone accepts responsibilities and works to see them 
through. It has given us sore muscles and lame backs 
and tired brains, to be sure. but it has brought us in 
addition, mastery over ourselves and placed every other 
living thing under our control. It has given us the 
satisfaction of a job well done, of a service fully ren- 
dered, and, best of all, it has provided an unshakable 
foundation upon which to build our self-respect. 

“Spring winds will ever sow disquietude,” says Ste- 
venson, but if we keep the ultimate goal in view we 
need have no fear of their effect. 


A Day of Threefold Significance 


LAGS and muffled drums’ and marching. Taps and 

Weeping and prayers. And people kneeling beside 
pathetic mounds of green, or sunken, neglected oblongs, 
with pathetic little bouquets of flowers. Hush and a 
strange activity and veterans and Boy Scouts and 
white-dressed children and old, old people standing 
patiently by. 

Make you think of anything? 

Why, of course—Decoration Day! The day which 
is of all days, perhaps, the most American. 'The day 
when America remembers royally all those who have 
gone before, but particularly the soldier dead. 

But does it make you think of anything else? 

No? Then this is it— 

It is also America’s day of forgetting, America’s 
sacred and consecrated day when only the builded 
America is remembered and the building forgotten. 
When ancient friends and ancient foe meet on a com- 
mon ground with a common grief and lovingly honor 
the dead-of a country torn by war but mended by 
peace. 

And so after all, it isn’t the graves that matter so 
much on this day. It isn’t the flags and the muffled 
drums and the marching, It isn’t taps nor the weep- 
ing nor the prayers nor the people kneeling with their 
pathetic bouquets. It is the wonderful thing that 
they can meet in the acres of the dead and remember 
Johnny Reb and Yankee in the peace of a mustered- 
out bitterness, the silence of forgotten wrongs. It is 
that they ean remember the Spanish war veteran 
and that later young Yank with the gratitude of a 
sound, united country which belongs so to the dead 
as well as the living. 

One can faney it is almost a gala day for our dead 
when they know they are remembered and have not 
died in vain. One ean almost feel a gladness in the 
graves and can almost believe stealthy footsteps are 
slipping over the grasses, touching, unfelt, the shoul- 
ders of loved ones with wistful, grateful remembering 
fingers, and mingling with the crowds that gather and 
murmur names no longer quick with life. 

Flags and muffled drums and marching. 
weeping and prayers. And people kneeling 
pathetic bunches of flowers. 

Make you think of anything else? 

No? Then it should and this is what: 

Those who are sleeping have left us a trust to keep 
until such times as we come to sleep, too, and leave 
that trust to those Americans who must follow us and 
come to visit us, in time, on Decoration Day. That in 
our hands lies that united America of today that they 
helped make and that we must add a chapter to the 
history of before we pass on to join them, 

They have trusted us with this priceless thing. Let 
us see to it that we write with clarity and leave no 
blot on the page as we write, for that will mean more 
to them than muffled drums or fluttering flags or taps 
or weeping or prayers. It will mean even more than 
people kneeling with pathetic bouquets of flowers, for 
it will mean America remembering every day in the 
year, 
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to Compare 
with Ward's 


““We have been dealing 
with you for more than 
ten years and our deal- 
ings have always been 
satisfactory and pleasant. 
““Nowhere can we get 
such an ironclad guaran- 
tee, or such bargains— 
all first class merchan- 
dise. I have worn a pair 
of your guaranteed work 
shoes for eleven months 
and they are still good. 
: i 
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‘There is no service— ‘h PAY =) 
mail or home—to com- p p aN 
Pare with Ward’s.” — Sy: S 


Herman J. Dieckman, 
Sample, Ky. 


Best 
Mail Order 
House 


“T have been ordering 
goods from Ward’s for 
twenty years, and I have 
found it the best mail 
order house in the United 
States. 

“Recently I ordered a 
suit of Stillson Worsted 
for $17.85 and found the 
cloth much better than 
in a suit I would have 
Paid $35 for here. 

“Tam using a River- 
side Cord tire that is the 
best tire money can buy.” 


Ira Nelson, 
Hamilton, Ala. 


Millions o£ people are saving millions 
of dollars by using Ward’s Catalogue 


Five Dollars 
goes far 
at Ward's 


“My last order was a 
dress, a pair of shoes and 
a flashlight, and I still 
had 81c left out of my $5. 
**About twenty-five 
years ago Charlie Miller 
of Rockport bought a 
shot gun of you for $5. 
It has had constant use, 
winter and summer, and 
no special care, and it 
shoots today as good as 
any automatic made. It 
was low in price and high 
in quality as all Ward’s 
merchandise is.”’ 


Harry Standley, 
Newton, Ja. 


RE you one of them? Do you turn 
to this Catalogue for everything 

you need to buy? 7 
Millions of people are today living 
better because their money goes farther 
at Ward’s. Read the letters on this page. 
Thousands of people write us the same 
story of larger savings, better goods and 
better service when they send their 

orders to Ward’s. 


**We never sacrifice Quality to 
make a Low Price.’? Ward’s saves 
you money on everything you buy. But 


we do not offer you price baits on 
““cheap”’ unserviceable merchandise. We 
sell only reliable goods—the kind ay 
stands inspection and use. “We Ev 
sacrifice quality to make a low price. 

You, too, may as well profit by the 
saving your Ward Catalogue offers. You, 
too, may as well take advantage of 
Ward’s Catalogue to get reliable goods, 
a larger saving and quicker service. Your 
patronage is always appreciated at 
Montgomery Ward & Co. So use your 
Catalogue. Start sending all your orders. 
to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co,__ 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive) 
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| A Letter 
to Mother 


By ALMA B. HOLLAND 


My Drar MOTHER: May 10, 1925. 
T IS candlelight time and I have 
just come downstairs after tuck- 
ing the child who is my daughter 
into bed. Somehow there seemed 
to be something different about 
that rite tonight. Perhaps it was 
beeause I had on my mind this 
letter which I expected to write 
to you. 
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that accumulation of annoying trifles which go to 
make up so many of the days of a busy mother. It 
seemed that the bedtime duties would never end; 
bathing and undressing and prayers and a sore little 
throat to be rubbed with a soothing ointment. 

And as I went about these tasks, I was suddenly 
smitten with a thought over which perhaps thousands 
of mothers before me have wondered. Is it worth 
while to toil so for our children, to work when we 
are tired, and to deny ourselves and make sacrifices 
upon the altar of their care? Would they not get 
along just as well if we were less watchful, less 
anxious and less devoted; all of which takes such a 
heavy toll of time. . : 

But it was not the question which caused the sud- 
2= den secret fear with which I was besieged. It was my 
(i “struggle for an answer, for reassurance did not come 


*“yeadily. Instead I argued despondently.” Are mothers 
really appreciated? Do children take any count of the 
“things, little things and big, which go to make up a 
‘Smother’s solicitude? Do they remember? If they do, 
does it mean anything to them? 
: And on the heels of the question came the thought 
that just as I pondered this idea, perhaps my mother 
‘before me had done even so. Perhaps you still won- 
dered. Perhaps there was still in your heart a quiet 
suppressed doubt as to whether your child remem- 
‘pbered. And then I found the answer which I sought 
and was filled with a glad relief, because I do remem- 
ber—just as my daughter will. And I determined 
that for this letter I would set down some of the 
things, little things and big, as a loving proof to you. 
It seems to me that an affection founded on pain 
must necessarily be different from all others. And 
she who goes down into the valley of the shadow of 
death as a first ministration for her infant, to win 
its life at the peril of her own, must create at that 
instant a bond which nothing but actual death can 
sever. There begins an influence toward which a 
helpless babe, unable to reason, turns instinctively. 
It has taken years and a certain maturity to bring 
realization of my babyhood. I know that I was frail, 
an unusually delicate baby, who must have sapped 
her mother’s strength unceasingly. And I can imagine 
well the weary nights when you were tired, but dared 
not rest. And then they told you that in all likelihood 
I could not live. I wish I might have heard your 
words when you refused to abandon hope for me. 
There is a saying that “God could not be every- 
where and therefore he made mothers.” And I think 
that it was through your full faith that I was finally 
restored to health and permitted to develop into a 
happy little girl. Of just such faith is the foundation 
of religion. Yours was a perfect way to teach a be- 


The day has been long and I am tired; weary with 


ALMA BOCICE HOLLAND 


mean much to a child. God is a name to him, but if 
he believes in his mother and knows that she believes 
in God, he has established the best foundation for 
religion. , 

Early there came an experience with pain which I 
can well recall. Pleurisy, the, doctor pronounced it. 
But to me it was just plain pain and it is still so 
vivid that it seems no longer than last month that 
[ tumbled and tossed about, suffering, every breath an 
agony. It did not concern me at the time, but I have 
wondered since when you slept; for through the pain 
and all I ean yet see you working above me, con- 
stantly, unceasing, and hear you murmuring softly, 


- “T- wish there was something more mother could do 


for her little girl.” 

Those were the exact words. Morning brought re- 
lief, the pain vanished down the years, but the cher- 
ished evidence of your love is always new in my 
heart. That is indeed the link which binds youth to 
age; and no matter how time furrows our cheeks or 
silvers our hair, that one who can remember with 
softened, grateful affection the fond devotion of her 
who gave him birth will always remain something 
of a child. 


HERE are no words that adequately express this 

majesty and heroism and power and beauty that is 
a mother’s love. Where man shrinks that love never 
falters. and where man faints that love will only 
grow stronger toward the need which has aroused it. 
Men about to die cling to it. Even He, who died for 
us upon the cross, in the last unutterable hour was 
mindful of his mother; as if to impress upon us that 
this holy love should be our last worldly thought, the 
last point of earth from which the soul should ascend 
to heaven. 

It is a guiding flame whose radiance shines over the 
wastes of worldly affairs unquenchably and from whose 
wavering spark men who have failed catch the ecour- 
age to go on. 

Great men have acknowledged it. Abraham Lincoln 
said, “All that I am I owe to my angel mother.” Pocts 
sing of it and we humbler souls in our humbler spheres 
are as greatly in its debt as those whom fame has 
touched. 


“When I was but a little child, I fell. 
And mother kissed the place and made it well; 
Then spoke to me in tones of strength and cheer, 
‘Be brave, my little one, and stop your tear.’ 
And so from her I caught my strength and smiled. 
This happened when I was a little child. 


When I was grown a man, one day I fell. 

And mother kissed the place and made it well. 
Then spoke to me in tones of cheer and strength, 
‘Be brave, my little one, there is no length 
Down which a man may fall—he may not rise.’ 
And so I found my courage in her eyes.” 


It is a queer old world. Sometimes blessings are 


Be Sure to Read This Tribute to Mother Love 
by One to Whom the Years Have Brought a 
Fuller Understanding of Its Depth 


thrust upon us and we a¢cept them as our right, take 
them for granted and think no more about them. Too 
often I fear do we accept our mothers in some such 
spirit. 

The things th’at I remember, my dearest, are not 
all things of pain and tears. Some of them were very 
funny. Perhaps I should say, are, very funny. For 
at the moment they were serious matters. There was 
for instance the occasion when you sent me to the 

utcher shop for some meat for our family dinner. 


‘And on the way home the meat slipped from the pack- 


age and fell to the pavement beneath my feet. There 
were many people along the street at that particular 
point. What an agony of mortification and embar- 
rassment I endured for the part second which brought 
me realization of the distressing occurrence. I was 
just at an age when I felt that at all times were the 
eyes of the world focused upon me—and to have the 
eyes of the world witness such an awkward, terrible 
thing. Somebody laughed and I was flooded with 
shame. I ran as fast as I could, straight home to 
mother, carrying the empty wrapping 
paper in my hand. And oh, I remember 
that you neither laughed nor scolded, 
but treated the incident with such light- 
ness and unconcern that 
my discomfiture gave 
way to a slow belief that 
I might be able to live 
down the horrible epi- 
sode. How I loved you 
for that. 

A little later came the 
first Christmas that I was permitted to go alone and 
select the articles which would make up. my small list 
of gifts. A very respectable array resulted from my 
efforts. But how the family did laugh when after an 
assortment of appropriate pin cushions and pen Wipers 
and toys I drew forth and presented to you—a_ nice 
new shiny tin pan. One thing saved my childish heart 
from breaking and that was the delicious gravity and 
pleased thanks with which you received my offering. 


NOTHER of my happy memories, dear one, is your 
songs. Never have I heard a voice so beautiful nor 
songs with words which so enthralled the heart as the 
little verses you sang; hymns, old loved tunes and 
stray bits of everything. It is a very precious thing 
for a child to have a singing mother. How the mellow 
tunes go echoing down the years, cropping up in the 
choir of a small village church, ringing majestically 
from the throat of some famed personage and croon- 
ing along the wind in silent places. Blest is the child 
who nods away to Sleepyland under the soft influence 
of “rock-a-by baby in the tree top.” He’ll never hear 
the song in later years without a heart-throb of 
yearning. 

I was a nervous child and I remember so poignantly 
my “bad nights.’ Those terrible nights when I would 
waken suddenly from a sound sleep, frightened, sick, 
terrified of something; something which I could never 
express. Others would scold and eall it foolishness 
when I insisted on getting out of my bed on those 
nights and rousing you. But, oh, the unutterable 
comfort of creeping into your arms and hearing the 
reassuring sound of your voice. Nobody but mother 
had the patience necessary to forego sleep and take the 
trembling frightened child into her embrace and soothe 
the tingling nerves with songs until there was quiet 
and drowsiness again. 


Not all the wealth and splendor 
Of divas can compare 

With the heart-deep adoration, 
Which is thy humbler share. 

or precious is the halo 
That singing mothers wear. 


The next picture, dearest, is the one which stamped 
indelibly upon my “teen” mind a_ great growing 
knowledge of your wonderful courage of intellect and 
heart. That was a day when death came to us, and 
in the midst of a grief which I realize now must have 
been well-nigh uncontrollable, you lifted your eyes and 
smiled for us and so bravely hid the tremble of your 
lips, that we might not sorrow overmuch because of 
you. We little children were grateful for your brav- 
ery, for your enveloping thought of us, but it has 
taken the passing of years to bring a full realization 
of the struggle which you made and the length to 
which you forced your love for us. For the loved one 
who was gone and whom (Continued on page 53) 


( lief in God and fellow creatures, Religion does not 
(a 
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New Size 
Gueit IVORY 


oe Sf 
Guest Ivory, the dainty new cake 
of Ivory made especially for face 
and hands, costs but 5 cents. 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinpati 


Woman’s World 


a | Specialists advise simple Care 


for your skin 


Eee ate all right in labo- 
ratories, where failures are expected 
as a part of the day’s work. But your 
complexion is too precious and too 
delicate to risk. Where its care is con- 
cerned, it is well to take the advice of 


unbiased men. of 
science. 


Dermatologists like 
Dr. William Allen 
Pusey* and health au- 
thorities like the Life 
Extension Institute 
tell you the scientific 
truth when they say 
that the first requisite 
in the care of the skin 
is cleanliness, that 
pure soap and warm 
water are the. best 
friends yourcomplex- 
ion has; that soap’s 
function is to cleanse, 
not to cure; that you 
cannot “nourish” 
your skin with soap 
or oils or “skin 
foods.” Their advice 
is worth following. 
Any other kind of 
advice may be serious- 
ly open to question. 


Cleanliness is funda- 
mental. A skin that 
is not clean cannot 
be beautiful. The use 
of soap is necessary 
forpectectdteml iit 


The scientific basis for 
the use of soap 


The following set of prin- 
ciples has been endorsed by 
1169 physicians of highest 
standing and is offered as an 
authoritative guide to women 
in their use of soap for the 
skin: 
1 The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


2 Soap performs a very use- 
ful function for normal 
skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 


3 Ifthere is any disease of the 
skin which soap irritates, a 
physician should be seen. 


4 To be suitable for general 
daily use, a soap should be 
pure, mild and neutral. 


5 If the medicinal content of 
a soap is sufficient to have 
an effect upon the skin, the 
soap should be used only 
upon the advice ofa physi- 
cian. 

6 In all cases of real trouble, 
a physician’s advice should 


be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 


* Author of ‘The Care of the Skin and Hair” 


IVORY SOAP 


99%. % Pure 


It Floats 


And pure soap is harmless to your skin. 
Ivory’s purity and mildness are univer- 
sally known. For Ivory is pure. Ivory 
contains no medicaments, coloring 
matter or strong perfumes. It keeps 
your skin clean without harm. It keeps 


its promises to the 
letter. 


The safest, gentlest 
and most effective 
cleansing treatment 
you can give to your 
complexion is to 
bathe it once or twice 
daily with Ivory Soap 
and warm water, fol- 
lowing this with a 
thorough rinsing and 
a dash of cold water. 
Then dry with a soft 
towel. If you have a 
very dry skin, rub in 
gently a little pure 
cold cream. Do not 
expect the oil in any 
soap to act as an 
emollient, for oil 
mixed to make soap 
ceases to be oil and 
becomes soap. 


If you have been per- 
suaded to experiment 
with more elaborate 
treatments,accept this 
simple, natural way 
and see if your com- | 
plexion does not im- 
prove. 


Procter © Gamble . 


for May, 1925 


This is the Third of a Series of Biblical Stories Told Directly from the 


A tale of ancient 
Galilee and of 
Miriam, the 

humble fisherman’s 
wife, whose 
yearning soul 
found expression 
in the life of 
her illustrious son 
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One morning 
in spring, Miriam, 
sitting alone 
in the court, singing 
as she matched 
her threads, 
looked up to see a 
young map 
standing in the 
gateway 


eto TAR OF THE LAD 


One of His disciples . . . saith unto Ilim, There 
is a lad here which hath five barley loaves and two fishes : 
but what are these among so many? John 6:8-9. 


T’ WAS late sunset beside the Sea of Gali- 
lee. Already the steep bluffs along the 
eastern shore had lost their reflected 
color and loomed gray and bare, except 
where sharp, storm-cut gullies showed 
like black sears. 

The last long golden rays of the day 
streamed across the sky to touch the im- 
maculate, high-lifted snows of Mount Hermon in the 
north and then settled softly upon the rounding, western 
hills behind the plain of Gennesaret. Within the enfold- 
ing of the warm, waning light, the towns of Bethsaida 
and Capernaum nestled like a pair of tired sea gulls 
along the beach. 

Peace lay upon the sea. ‘The clear, shining waters 
smiled back at the lighted hills; the fishing boats and the 
white-sailed shallops floated as though in a mirage; far 


A dramatic story of suppressed ambition 
and of life as it unfolded to this mother two 
thousand years ago 


By AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 
Illustration by J. Simont 


down the lake a showy barge from the city of Herod gave 
the only spot of color. Peace had falled gently, along 
with the first shadows of the evening. 

But in the heart of the woman who had walked hur- 
riedly past Bethsaida and Capernanm to the quiet vantag* 
point where a jutting rock commanded the long view of 
the sea, there was no peace. For Miriam, wife of Jonas, 
the fisherman, was hopeless and bitter to the point of 
despair. 

She was still a young woman, but her slender shoulders 
were bent as though from much lifting of heavy bur- 


dens, and the smooth hair that framed her thin face was 
streaked with gray, where once it had been black and 
glossy as the wing of a bird. Something of youth im- 
perishable still occasionally shone in her dark eyes, a 
quick, luminous flare as of a lamp suddenly lighted. 

It was this bright upleaping in her eyes that had 
caused Jonas, the stolid fisherman, to set down his bas- 
ket of fish long ago beside her gateway in Capernaum 
and wait until he had seen it again. It was the flame 
he suddenly desired to lighten the gloom of his poor hut 
on the edge of the sea. 


IRIAM threw herself down upon the rock. There 

was the weariness of physical exhaustion in the 
gesture of her body. In her face there was the greater 
weariness of her soul's discontent. 

With a sad dispassionateness she was weighing the 
years of her life in the balance and she began with the 
old days of Capernaum. 

She and Lois had dwelt there from their orphaned 
childhood with their mother’s sister, Hannah, in the small 
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stone yousé on the edge of the town. There had- been 
peace and beauty there. Bven as children they had sensed 
it. The tiny open court, with its vine-covered walls; the 
garden, green with oleanders and bright with daween in 
their season; the elean, uncrowded rooms with shining 
brass lamps and chairs of polished wood. 

And then, everywhere about the walls, the objeets of 
beauty which Hannah’s own fingers had wrought; the 
tapestries which rich men and women came to buy, the 
sale of which kept the little home in modest comfort. 

As soon as they were old enough to sit before the large 
tapestry frames, Hannah had begun upon the education 
of the small maidens committed to her care. Very pa- 
tiently, as a teacher who loves her subject, she guided 
the uneertain, awkward little fingers over simple pat- 
terns; she pointed out the beauty of the design; she 
blended soft colors under their gaze. 

Perhaps it was due to the gentle enthusiasm of their 
teacher, perhaps to an inborn artistie sense. but slowly 
and surely the girls gained a fine ease with their needles. 
As time passed they began to try intricate patterns of 
their own, new blendings, fine, exquisite stitches. 

Hannah was radiant. They would work together now. 
Her eyes, long overstrained, would have some rest. Her 
thin fingers which sometimes trembled as she sorted the 
threads, might now lie occasionally idle in her lap. 


APPY, busy years followed. Lois and Miriam loved 

their work. It was pleasant to sit in the cool court, 

with their sewing frames before them, and create beautiful 

things in purple and white, or rose and gold, while Han- 

nah read to them from an old parchment of the scrip- 

tures, or told them stories of Jerusalem where she had 
learned the art of needlework, long ago. 

It had been one morning in spring that Miriam, sitting 
alone in the court, singing as she matched her threads, 
had looked up to see a young man standing in the gate- 
way. He was tall and strong with a face reddened and 
roughened from the wind. He wore a fisherman’s cloak 
of coarse homespun and he earried the large reed basket 
that fish peddlers bore. 

Miriam’s bright gaze rested upon him as she shook her 
head. “We do not wish to buy,” she said. 

The young man continued to gaze at her, not rudely, 
but with an intense interest. Then he set his basket 
down and leaned awkwardly against the wall. 

“T am Jonas of Bethsaida,” he said slowly. “What is 
thy name?” 

“Miriam,” the girl answered a little proudly. 
make fine tapestries for sale.” 

Jonas was silent for a little and then | as he raised his 
basket, “I have a house of my own down by the sea. 
And soon I shall buy a boat and catch only large fish,” 
he said. And then had gone away. 

Miriam’s cheeks had burned, even while she laughed 
to herself. There was no mistaking the look in his eyes. 
A common fisherman! And he had looked in that way 
at her! She would tell Hannah and Lois when they 
came back from market and they would all laugh together. 

But somehow when they returned she had said nothing. 

After that Jonas came every week to stand in the gate- 
way, but always when he saw she was alone. Once he 
came over to look at the tapestry upon which her slender 
fingers were working. He made no comment upon its 
beauty. Only at last as he turned to go, he said slowly: 

“T fear thou wouldst find my house too small and dark 
for thee.” 

Miriam pondered the speech that night while Lois slept 
soundly beside her. Strange little trembling fires sprang 
up in her heart. Life stretched before her like a far, 
unknown country wherein one might walk in many paths. 
Some would open no doubt into fair enchanted vistas and 
others lead to dark, stony mountains that would shut 
one in like dungeon bars. One must be very careful in 
choosing. 

Meanwhile a new skill with her needle seemed to come 
to Miriam. Perhaps it was because her mind had sud- 
denly wakened from its childhood sleep into the sweet, 
startling questionings of maidenhood, to find life an en- 
thralling riddle of infinite meanings to which one’s burn- 
ing heart must find the answer. In any case, Miriam’s 
fingers began to be moved by the creative power of the 
artist. 

Old Hannah watched with eager pride. The change 
was subtle, but it was there. A little more vividness of 
outline, a daring dash of color, a new, but inevitable 
shading—and Miriam’s tapestries took on life. 

And with her growing power there came, too, with a 
rush of deep wonder, her knowledge of it and joy in it. 
She began to study the sunsets, to watch people and 
animals, to see flowers and trees with new eyes. For now 
nothing but perfection would satisfy. 

Lois laughed at her earnestness and envied a little, 
too. After all, though, her own finished work looked well 
enough. Why take such foolish pains! 

And so life had gone its busy, happy way until Miriam 
was sixteen. Then the stroke fell. Old Hannah, whose 
fingers had been trembling more than usual of late, did 
not answer one morning when they called her. The girls 
found her quite still. The mysterious, dark door which 
men called Death must have closed upon her suddenly in 
the night time, shutting her away from all the bright 
gladness of life. 

Like a heavy dream of pain the next hours_ passed. 
Wailing women filled the house. Miriam shrank from 
them. All that remained of the kind-hearted, beauty- 


“We 


loving little woman who had formed the center of their” 


lives was at last carried to the tombs on the hillside. 

When the sisters returned to the empty house, a man 
awaited them. It was Philus, the rich merchant. He 
stated his business with cruel brevity... He owned. the 
house now. Hannah had borrowed the money fram him 
years ago to buy it. She had almost paid it back, but 
not quite. He must take the property and its furnishings 
to pay for the debt. He was obdurate, for he knew the 
helplessness of his victims. 

When he had gone Lois flashed upon her sister a look 
so eagerly resolute that it was almost joy. 

“JT know what we shall do! Have I not dreamed of it? 
There is a city where beauty abounds like the sunlight; 
where there is luxury and romance! Where there is a 
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I am looking for a wife, sir; tH 

Can you find me one today, tH 


With a sort of homy set-up 
And a bit of wifely way? 

For wherever I am roaming 
And I see a girl I know, 

I have in my mind a picture 
Of a woman mixing dough. 


The girls today are witty 
And I like their frank appeal, 


+3 But somehow I always wonder 
+3 Could they get a decent meal? 
+3 And back my fancy wanders 
+3 To a kitchen long ago, 

¥ And a picture of my mother 
3 As she stood there mixing dough. 
+33 I see a little cottage 
+33 With curtains blowing white, 
+3. And my magazines and papers 
+3 And a room by evening light, 
+3 And a little fellow coming 


+3 With unsteady steps and slow, 
And my wife says, “Take the baby, 


3 For my hands are in the dough.” 
£ Will the flapper fit my picture, 
£ And when I come at night, 
+3 Will I find this homy mixture 
+3 In the soft and mellow light? 
+43 Or will auto, movie, dance hall 
+3 Be the way I have to go 
+3 With no baby, but to jazz it 
3 While the bakers mix the dough? 
, at 
+3 I am just a working fellow, 
+43 But somehow I hate to spare 
4 This picture that for many years 
+3 I’ve looked for one to share; 
+3 And I think I'll keep on looking, 
+3 For I sort o’ think I know 


ae I’d never be quite happy, 
+3 If wife couldn’t mix the dough. 
+3 

<3 
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palace and a castle that seem to touch the sky; where 
soldiers in shining uniforms keep marching through the 
streets; where courtiers in magnificent silks go out upon 
the sea in barges trimmed with gold! Where—” 


IRIAM’S face was white with amazement. 
“Tiberias!” she gasped. “The city of Herod! 
Thou canst not mean the city of sin!” 

Lois went on, undaunted. 

‘TJ know all thou wouldst say. Have we not been 
taught that no Jew enters that city undefiled? But it 
ealls me! I will see its beauty, if I die for it! Harken! 
Dost thou remember, months ago when the Tiberian 
woman whose name was Annis bought the piece of rose 
and gold? I overheard her from the hallway. She told 
Hannah she was herself a needle-worker. She had heard 
of us. She came to ask if Hannah would allow one of 
us to go as her helper. Even since I have kept it close 
in my heart. I should still have gone if Hannah had 
lived. But now! What have we here? What can we 
do, alone and homeless? The sight of Capernaum sickens 
me. It reeks of fish and ugliness. I want to see the 
towers of Herod against the sunset! I want to em- 
broider garments for courtiers and princesses! I want 
to be a part of all that rich beauty and movement and 
excitement . . . I want—” 

She stopped in triumph, for her sister’s eyes were 
shining with a light that dazzled her. 

“Yes, yes,’ Miriam cried. “I too can see it! I ean 
feel myself there, with the wonder of it all about me! 
I can feel myself making such patterns that Herod him- 
self would marvel and say, ‘Who hath wrought this?’ 
We might become rich . . .” She stopped. The light 
went out of -her eyes.. She clutched her sister in horror. 

“T am mad to speak so, Thou art beside thyself to 


“urge it. 
- gates. 


Woman’s World 


- We should ‘stain’ our souls*to enter those wicked 
It must never be spoken of again !”’ 

‘Lois flung her head. There was strength in her tone. 

as she spoke. ; 

“We are alone and homeless. - We have no close friends 
to whom we may turn for help. My mind is made up. 
I shall go to Tiberias. It is the golden dream of my 
heart. I shall seek the woman who made the offer to 
Hannah.” 

Suddenly they clung to each other, each wildly be- 
seeching, each unmoved in her own resolve. 

“But what wilt thou do, if thou comest not with me?” 
Lois cried wildly. 

A vision of Jonas in the gateway rose before Miriam’s 
racked brain. / ? 

“IT can marry,” she half whispered. . 

When Lois understood she began again with new argu- 
ments that seemed invincible. A common fisherman! A 
dark hut by the seaside! She had seen them. She knew 
their poverty. It was unthinkable-for Miriam. 


ROUGH the long night they wept, arms intertwined, 
each pleading desperately, as she saw it, for.the very 
life of the other. When morning brought the sleep of ex- 
haustion there had been no victory. Lois, fixed and fear- 
less, exalted with a fervid, reckless hope, would go to 
seek her fortune in Tiberias; Miriam, agonized between 
the same longing and the clear call of her faith, would 
remain behind, would become a fisherman’s wife if 
needs be. 

On the second morning, after a long embrace, Lois 
took the path that led south over the plain of Gennesaret 
to the city of Herod. 

“Tf I find it as beautiful as my dreams I shall never 
come back. By that, thou shalt know,” she had said. 

Jonas came to the court that afternoon as he did each 
week. ‘There were only a few brokew words spoken. But 
at sundown Miriam walked beside him up the beach to 
Bethsaida, her btndle of possessions in his empty fish 
basket, her precious tapestry frames under her arin, She 
was to be his wife. 

The house which he owned stood outside the green 
circle of village verdure. It was rudely built and had 
but two small rooms, each lighted only by a narrow win- 
dow. The battered clay lamp with its rag wick, the mill 
at the doorway, a table and pallet and stool—théwe were 
the furnishings. The bare sands stretched down to the 
sea. Opposite rose the gray eastern bluffs. 

But every sunrise brings a song at sixteen. Miriam’s 
desolate distress lifted as she bent all her energies toward 
adapting herself to her new life. She rendered the little 
home spotless; she disposed about the few good articles 
she had brought with her. She listened sympathetically 
to the great ambition of Jonas, toward which he was 
feverishly saving every penny—the buying of a boat of 
his own. 

Every day when she had done all she could to help 
him she sat down before the frames and wrought at the 
old beloved task and thought of Hannah and Lois and 
the great power that had so separated them. Hope usu- 
ally took the place of sadness. Jonas was kind, though 
he did expect her to do her full share of the work. The 
years might somehow yet bring joy. 

But they had brought bitterness instead. "They had 
fallen upon her bright soul like a crushing avalanche. 
Her slender strength did not prove equal to the burdens; 
the water to be carried a long distance, the heavy. tlothes 
to be washed in the sea, the bags of barley to be lifted, 
to be ground and made into endless loaves, the fish to be 
cleaned for market—and more and more fish! 

Then in the close, sultry summer days, when the hills 
shut away all the air, days when there was now no cool 
and shaded court in which to sit, there came the dreaded 
fever and ague. 

As time passed, intolerable pain came frequently to 
rack her and to haunt her with its memory or its fear. 
And the dull burden of every day grew heavier. There 
was no time now to work at the tapestry frames, and 
besides, the delicate fingers that had onee blended the 
threads were now so rough and stiffened that they could 
not safely touch the soft strands. 

Before Jonas could buy his boat there were new, hun- 
gry little mouths to be fed, and so he compromised upon 
a rented one, the money for which ate relentlessly into 
his small earnings. Grim, biting poverty came to make 
his permanent abode with them. 

The children were sound arid strong. 
upon them with pride. Miriam loved them but with a 
weary, passive affection. She ministered all day to their 
needs; she followed the grinding round of each day’s toil 
without complaint. But at sunset when sometimes a 
sail, far down the sea, flashed a pale glory against the 
sky, she gazed toward Tiberias with a strange, set look 
upon her faee. Lois had never come back. It had all 
been as beautiful then as they had dreamed! 

As soon as little Mark, the eldest child, was old enough, 
Jonas took him with him in the boat. And when he was 
twelve years old he was allowed to make the trip alone 
to Capernaum with the baskets of fish. 

One evening he had come back running along the beach, 
He was breathless when he reached the doorway. He 
started in impetuously upon his story. There was a man 
visiting in Capernaum at Simon Peter’s house—a Rabbi. 
He was a friend of Simon’s and his name was Jesus and 
everybody was going to hear him teach. 

“T could hardly sell my fish,” (Continued on page 20). 


Jonas looked 
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‘Legitimate! You call one thousand dollars for 
five minutes of your time legitimate?” 


Patsy and a Hard-Headed Business Man 


THIN, prim man in the early forties 
padded down the long softly carpeted 
corridor in the wake of queenly Esther 
Sedgwick, Patsy’s secretary. Silently a 
door opened into a woodland bower— 
a woodland bower in an office building. 
A dim vista of pale grayish green trees 
woven into a wondrous tapestry entirely 
covering the walls, birds flitting about in cages so del- 
icately wrought and so large that the brilliant songsters 
seemed not to be captives at all, the cool sweet fragrance 
of earth and violets—all greeted him. Involuntarily he 
gasped with pleasure; his esthetic senses deeply gratified. 

The stately brunette spoke, “Miss O’Ferrall, this is 
Mr. Griffith—Mr. Roger Griffith.” 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Griffith!” Patsy added a smile to her 
words of greeting. ‘“‘Won’t you be seated.” She gestured 
toward the patients’ chair. 

Mr. Griffith seated himself carefully, placed the heels 
‘of his well-polished shoes together precisely. pointed the 
toes straight ahead and turned-a keen, appraising _gaze 
‘on the diminutive Patsy. In his hand he held a violet- 
‘tinted art folder lettered in blue which read: 


PSYCHOANALYTIC LABORATORIDS 
810 Record Building, Fourth Street at Euclid Avenue 
Belmont 13. 


PATRICIA O’FERRALL, METAPHYSICIAN 
Consultation by Appointment Only. 
Hours from 11-A. M. to 4 P. M. 


Analysis and Suggested Treatment of Double Personality, 
Multiple Personality, Dissociation of Consciousness, Dormant 
Complexes, Hysterias, Phobias, Psychoneuroses, Fixed Ideas, 
‘Hysterical Amnesias, and Hyperamnesias. 
Know Thyself. Realize Thy Ambitions. 
Leave Nothing to Chance. 


Patricia O’Ferrall who was petite and twenty with the 
reddest of red hair, believed that she was peculiarly gifted 
‘with the ability to see people’s faults—the faults that 
‘frustrate them in their desires and ambitions, that cause 
them to lose out on the good things of life. And she 
‘also believed that if these faults were shown ‘up as 
‘obstacles in the path toward happiness nine persons out 
‘of ten would make an honest effort to overcome them, 

But Patsy knew it would never do to call these faults 


Another Mile-a-Nlinute Tale 
of the Audacious Patsy 
O’Ferrall, Psychoanalytical 
Expert and Counselor- 
Extraordinary to Those with 
the Price to Pay 


By CORINNE H, MARKEY 


by their everyday names. But complexes—ah, that was 
different! - Psychoanalysis was fashionable! So she 
fitted up this laboratory with deep piled violet colored 
rugs, stained glass windows and a huge Italian walnut 
desk behind which she received her patients. 

Mr. Griffith cleared his throat. “Miss O’Ferrall, will 
you kindly tell me something of the nature of your—er— 
your profession?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Griffith. I endeavor to analyze my 
patient’s complex and to suggest treatment.” 

“Complex? Just what is a complex?” 


ATSY did not hesitate. “TI think I ean make it clearest 

by saying that a complex is an attitude of mind. You 
know, Mr. Griffith, it is our mental attitude that governs 
our actions. Sometimes this is an erroneous, a false 
attitude, sometimes even a malignant one that offends 
others and defeats us in obtaining what we all want— 
happiness.” 

“H’m! Well, I’m not seeking happiness so much as 
‘peace! Peace in my household! My wife and my 
‘mother just can’t seem to get along!” - 

- “Does yonr mother live with you and your family, Mr. 
“Griffith?” 

- “Yes, she does! And between.them, She and my wife 
make a happy home for me! If my complex has any- 


thing to do with that I’d give a good deal to know it!” 
Depth of feeling dissipated the little man’s formality. 

“Just how much would you give, Mr. Griffith?” Patsy 
asked sweetly. 

“How much? Why, young lady, I'd give a thousand 
dollars! If I could buy a little peace and pleasantness 
in my home for a thousand dollars I’d think I’d struck 
a bargain.” 

“Mr. Griffith, I’ll take your case.” 

Mr. Griffith blinked uncomprehendingly. 
my case?” 

“Yes, I'll take your case. And if you do your part 
we'll have no trouble in bringing about the peaceful con- 
dition you so much desire.” Patsy arose while speaking. 
“And now. Mr. Griffith, that will be all for today. If I 
need you I'll send for you.” 


“You'll take 


A takers Mr. Griffith got to his feet. “You'll take my 
case! What in time do you know of my case, as you 
call it?” 

“Quite enough for the present, Mr. Griffith.” 

Mr. Griffith opened his mouth to speak; then realizing 
the futility of further conversation with this little faker, 
closed it again. 

One of these new-fangled extracting specialists; he 
mused as he made his way down the long hallway. Pretty 
smooth at that! Fitted up a padded cell for soft-brained 
women where she makes them pay heavily to hear about 
their complexes. Well, thank God, Mary (Mary was the 
wife of Mr. Griffith’s bosom) isn’t that kind of woman, 
anyway—always chasing after a new cult or quack or 


sensation. She’d take my case! he chuckled. (Now, of 
course, he was referring to Patsy). That’s good! That’s 


clever! When the little red-headed swindler saw that 
she had a hard-headed business man to deal with she 
didn’t waste much time. If she needs me she'll send for 
me. Pretty smooth! Pretty smooth! 

Dinner at the Griffith home that evening was a strained 
affair. The air was tense, surcharged with feeling. Mrs. 
Griffith Sr., who like her son was thin and prim, toyed 
daintily with her food in an aggrieved silence. Mrs. 
Griffith Jr., plump and pleasant and talkative, said only 
what was absolutely necessary. Her silence fell over the 
company like the proverbial wet blanket, dampening even 
the spirits-of the male members of the family, Little 
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Ilarry Griffith, usually voluble, now kept a furtive eye 
on his mother and refrained from relating any of the 
thrilling experiences of the day. 

“They've been warring again,” the head of the house 
told himself as ostensibly he gave his entire attention to 
the business of eating. He was right. 

Immediately the meal was finished Mother Griffith, her 
head held high, made her way to her own room. 

“Roger, may I talk with you a few minutes,” she 
requested. 

And Roger, with great distaste for the coming inter- 
view, followed her. 


HEN they were safely out of earshot, “I am going 
W ise to my own home, Roger !”’ Thin nostril quivered 
with excitement. Thin lips were pressed together de- 
terminedly. “I can’t stand it here! Mary is your wife 
—you selected her—and if she suits you—why I’ve noth- 
ing to say. But insinuating that I stay here to witness 
your folly is asking too much !” 

“Now, now, Mother! Mary is all right! You must 
be more tolerant of the younger generation. I’m never 
going to let myself get the way you are. When Harry 
grows up I won’t think everything he does is wrong just 
because it’s different from what I did at his age.” 

“I’m sure I’m tolerant enough! Mary ean run her 
house and rear her child just as she pleases! Though 
goodness knows I could have done better when I was 
sixteen! But asking me daily to witness such an ex- 
hibition when I’ve a comfortable home of my own and 
an income sufficient for my needs!” 

“But, Mother, I can’t have you living alone! Anyway, 
how would it look? As though we couldn’t get along 
together.” | 

“Well, we can’t!” snapped the old lady. 

There was much more along the same line. At last 
hurt, angered, but determined, Roger Griffith went in 
search of his wife. He found her in their bedroom put- 
ting away the clean clothes. His eyes alighted on a 
shirt she had just laid in a dresser drawer. 

“Mary, isn’t there a button missing from that shirt?” 
he asked. Then investigating, he answered himself. 
“Yes. Hadn’t you better sew it on before you put it 
away ?” 

This was a mooted question. Mother Griffith had al- 
ways mended the clean clothes before putting them away. 
One of Roger’s earliest recollections was of her seated 
in a low rocker beside a basket, taking from it a pair 
of hose, a frilly garment, a piece of household linen and 
deftly repairing the ravages of wear. 

But Mary Griffith did not like a basket of clothing 
sitting about. She put everything away promptly; then 
later, if she had time, she took it out, piece by piece, 
and mended it. But she did not always find time, and 
Roger had sometimes to halt his dressing while she 
sewed on a button or darned a sock. 

Mary lad never liked Roger’s insistence on her doing 


things as his mother had done them. But being sweet- 
natured she had not said anything, neither had she done 
as he suggested. She had pleasantly gone her own way. 
But tonight she flared up with unexpected heat. 

“Roger Griffith, I'll mend the clothes when I sce fit, 
and I'll do everything else as I see fit without inter- 
ference from you or your mother!” 

The flame of Roger’s wrath leaped up to meet hers. 
“Mary, why ean’t you get along with Mother?’ he 
shouted. ‘“There’s no reason in the world why the two 
women nearest me can’t live together without eternal 
bickering! Mother is a reasonable woman—if you’d just 
exercise a little patience!” 

“Reasonable! Yes, she is just as reasonable as you 
are! You evidently inherited your reasonableness from 
her. If you were a reasoning, thinking creature you’d 
know that just because we are the two women nearest 
you is why we can’t both live with you—that and the 
fact that we are of different generations and were reared 
differently.” 

“Nonsense! You take offense where none is intended.” 


“Oh, I do—do I? I presume there was no offensé in- 


tended today?” 

“What happened today?” 

Mary Griflith’s usually mild brown eyes flashed re- 
sentfully. “Today is Thursday, the maid’s day off. 
While your mother (ordinarily she spoke of her mother- 
in-law as mother) was taking her nap I did the dishes. 
I had just finished but hadn’t put them away when she 
eame out into the kitchen. She picked up a glass, held 
it up to the light and looked through it. ‘That’s streaky,’ 
she said. Then she ran her finger across a plate. ‘and 
that’s greasy.’ Then she filled the dishpan with hot 
water, made a suds, and re-washed, re-rinsed, and re- 
dried every dish!” 


OGER almost gasped. That was going pretty far! he 

admitted to himself. But aloud he said, “Oh, well, 

what difference did it make! She’s an old lady! You 
should exercise a little tact.’ 

“Tact!” Mary Griffith spat out the word scathingly. 
Then during the rest of the evening she ignored her hus- 
band entirely. 

“Haven’t I the happy home!’ Roger said to himself 
just before going to sleep. His thoughts then veered 


to Patricia O’Ferrall. “She’d take my case? The little 
red-headed swindler! But pretty smooth! Pretty 


smooth !”” 

Quiet and an air of suppressed indignation reigned 
over the Griffith household for a few days following this 
incident; then gradually died out. The arrival of Freddy 
Uunter, Mary Griffith's nineteen-year-old brother; gave 
them a new interest. Freddy, who had just finished his 
first year in college—this was vacation time—was much 
like his sister, jovial, careless, and exceedingly popular. 
Almost immediately he was one of a group of young 
folks, a group that as Mother Griffith said, turned 
night into day. 

On the first Sunday that 
Freddy was with them, Mr. 
Griffith returning from 
church services—hot weather 
never kept either Roger or his 
mother from service—found 
the Sunday paper with which 
he regaled himself during the 
afternoon, unfolded, the 
pages not only mixed up but 
strewn from one end of the 
house to the other. 

Roger spent a__ silently 
profane half hour assembling 
and arranging them. No 
need to ask.who had done 
this! Little Harry had once, 
and only once, committed 
this offense. But Freddy, 
despite the warning of his 
sister, forgot, and Sunday 
after Sunday counteracted 
any spiritual benefit his 
brother-in-law derived from 
the religious services. Nor 
was that all! As time went 
by this paper business in 
comparison with other an- 
noyances seemed trivial. 

Late one night during the 
early part of Freddy’s visit, 
Mr. Griffith awakened from 
slumber, sat up abruptly 
and whispered, “Mary, what 
is that?” 

“What’s what?” came the 
sleepy reply. 

“There’s someone 
house !” 

Verily, there was someone 
in the house. <A _ piece of 
furniture was overturned 
with a thud. Mr. Griffith 
held his breath. Then ex- 
pelled it with relief as from 
the bathroom came the un- 
mistakable sound of running 
water followed by a gay 
splashing. Relief gave way 
to irritation, 


“Hello, Rogs!” shouted 
the youth. “This suit’s 
aknockout. Best look- 
ing rag you’ve got.” 


in the 
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“Why does Fred have to waken the whole household 
when he comes in?” he demanded of his spouse. 

“Ror goodness sake, Roger, don’t shout!” 

“T’ve as much right to shout as your brother has to 
waken us in the middle of the night!’ 

“Fle didn’t waken me. You did!” 

Defeated and disgruntled, Mr. Griffith once more com- 
posed himself for slumber. 

Now after a month of Freddy he looked back upon 
that first week as a quict and restful period. Fred came 
home alone then. Now, regardless of the hour . he 
brought his gang with him and they cracked ice, pillaged 
the refrigerator, smoked, talked, giggled, and upon one 
occasion even turned on the graphophone and danced. 

All of which was bad enough! But the fact that 
Freddy slept late in the morning, even sometimes up 
into the afternoon (Mr. Griffith got this information 
from his mother) galled the older man more than the 
nocturnal jollifiecation. Although this was Freddy’s vaca- 
tion and he had no duties, it was wrong for him to slecp 
late. Roger Griffith, in common with an unbelievable 
number of men, had a queer twist of mind that caused 
him to resent anyone in his household sleeping after he 
was awake. He wanted them all up and at breakfast 
with him. Misery likes company. : 

Surely this young brother-in-law was a thorn in Roger 
Griflith’s side. Cigarettes bought by the carton disap- 
peared as by magic. Fred not only smoked them hi-:asclf 
but dispensed them frecly among his friends. Nothing 
was too personal, exeepting a tooth brush, for the young 
man to use or to wear. Regularly the head of tie house 
saw his collars, ties, and socks worn in such a dashing 
manner as to make them appear unfamiliar, though not 
unrecognizable, He found his safety razor with the blade 
left in, wet and rusty. 

One evening when the Griffiths were to drive out into 
the country to a garden party, the ladies daintily ar- 
rayed, waited and waited on the front poreh for Ltoger 
to bring round the car. At last they went out to the 
garage where they found him in a state borderizg on 
eriminal insanity. The machine which was the pride of 
his heart and always kept spick and span and in ex- 
cellent condition, now was mud-bespattered, the air out 
of two tires, and no gas in the tank. They drove to the 
party in a taxi; a drive which cost a prodigious su.2. 

Upon another oceasion—this time they were going on 
a boat exeursion and the dock was ten miles from their 
house—the car was not in the garage at all. Without 
leave or license I'reddy had appropriated it and came 
limping home at three in the morning with the wird- 
shield smashed, the front bumper entirely missing, and 
the ends of the fenders crumpled. 


EEDLESS to say these escapades were not eonclus-ve 
L to a peaceful state of mind, From a precise but pleas- 
ant man Roger Griffith developed into an irritable grouc}. 
The effect of his jangled nerves was felt both at home 
and at the office. Strange, but he could endure all other 
vexations with greater fortitude than he could the sicken- 
ing, the positively nauseating telephonic conversations 
Freddy held almost daily with one identified with Mr. C::-- 
fith’s mind as Babe. He simply writhed in desperation as 
the youth’s duleet tones dripping honeyed sweetness, cooed, 

“How’s my baby? Feeling all right, Pet? Am I 
going to see you tonight, Sweetheart? Good! Love mc? 
Awh, go on, Babe, say you do! Please, Precious!” | 

At about this point the long suffering man would grab 
his hat, rush out of the house and walk briskly around 
the block. Then imagine, if you ean, his feeling. when 
he had to pay for these inane twaddlings! Babe evi- 
dently lived in the suburbs as a long list of toll calls 
attached to his monthly telephone bill proved. 

Only one thing made this visit of Freddy Hunt's en- 
durable to his brother-in-law and that was the fact that 
it was a visit. It could not last forever. September 
would come and with it the opening of schools and col- 
leges. Then Freddy, perforce, would have to depart. 

Roger Griffith was very fond of fine raiment; thus 
quite naturally he yearned to have his suits tailored by 
the incomparable Mayne. Never until now had he felt 
that he could afford to indulge this desire. But busi- 
ness this summer had been exceptionally good. There- 
fore, the first time in his forty-three years, he entered 
the high class establishment where he was gracefully re- 
ceived and flattered with attention. With quiet enjoy- 
ment he selected material and then was measured, haking 
quite a holiday of the occasion. 

The finished garments were inspiring and at the same 
time soothing, a balm to the soul of a fastidious male. 
But the price was exorbitant. Roger consoled himself 
with the thought that he was careful of his clothing; the 
suit would last a long time and as long as it lasted he 
would be well dressed. When it was sent out to the 
house he displayed it with great pride. Then encased 
in a dust-proof bag, he hung it in his closet. 

When he entered his home the next afternoon he was 
greeted with the purring sound of Freddy’s voice. 

“Now, listen, Babe !—” 

“Babe!” Head down, hands thrust into his pockets, 
and literally gnashing his teeth, Roger plunged into the 
library intending to rush through it and on into his own 
room where two walls and a hall would shut out the 
sirupy cadence. 

But alas, for well laid plans! Half way across the 
library he halted, stared at the spectacle before him, 
doubting his sight. For there humped over, his legs en- 
twined around the legs of a chair, sat Freddy! Freddy 
garbed jn Roger’s beloved new = (Continued on page 22) 
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The Sinister Gleam ofa GR 


The Story of a 
Girl who 
Offered Herself 
in Marriage 
_in Expiation of 
_ Her Brother's 
Alleged Meisdeed 


HAT was the nearest I ever came to 
a real romance: and I wasn’t one 
of the main parties, then. More like 
Cupid, you might say. I never had 
a beau in my life, but I’ve had 
dreams aplenty. When a woman 
says she hasn’t, you can put it down 
oo that hers have been considerable 
rosy, and the truth ain’t in her, Child and girl, I 
‘ was: about as alluring as a drab mackintosh; and 
now—I look Jike a withered beet more than any- 
thing else, 

Of course, I’ve had offers, but I don’t count ’em. 

“There was Pat Hempworth that runs the taxi-stand 
in'our town. He proposed to me a month after his 

‘first wife died. He wanted I should take care of his 

~ six children and keep his house, for the privilege of 
writing Mrs. before my name. And old John Beale, 
stone ‘deaf and lame, was that unhappy with his son’s 
wife, he’d have married a Hottentot—only I happened 
to be nearer. There was Ben Shrader, too, out on his 

' thrée-hundred-acre farm; he was at one time looking 
around for a spry, healthy woman who would work fif- 
teen hours a day, seven days a week, without wages, and 
no days off like even a hired girl gets. He thought I’d 
be tickled at the chance. 

‘I'm homely all right—but I ain’t lost my mind! 

** T’m telling you all this because I’m so far from home 
you'll!’ never know who ’tis I’m speaking about, and I’ve 
always wanted to tell it to somebody, or write it down. 
Seems like it can’t be really me, taking this trip. It’s 
like 2 dream—seeing big cities, and oceans, and moun- 
tains—me, that was never out of our flat prairie state 
before in my life. But I got so worked up over this 
affair, I just naturally had to celebrate somehow, after- 
ward: I’m spending money that come hard, and ought 
to have been left where it was put for my old age. But 
land! I got no regrets, now I’m on my way. 

- To hear me run on, you’d think I’m like all the 
seamstresses you read about. I get lots of stories to 
read evenings, from:the library; and every time there’s 
@ woman in.’em going around from house to house mak- 
ing dresses, she’s a blatherskite, talking continual and 
never saying anything. I. been sewing now for thirty- 

‘five years; and I got the name of being too close-mouthed. 
Mis’ Hokely says to me once: 

“Betsy, you’re as still as a monyment! 
be accused of bearing tales!” 

“No,” I says, “I won’t. But I hear a sight, Mis’ 
Hokely! That’s the reason folks talk: to. me confidential 
—they know I won’t blab. The things I could tell about 
this town! I ain’t sure I won’t write it all down in a 
book to be printed after I’m planted out at Green Hill.” 
_ She looked kind of sober at that. I reckon she was 
wishing she hadn’t made so free telling me about the 
time the judge went up to the city and got into the 
clutches of one of them vampire women and her pack of 
blackmailers; and he had to telegraph Martha to come 
and get him out of the scrape. So of eourse I told her 
I was only joking. 

Well, my land! I’ve got clear off my story. I was 
sewing at the Fields’ at the time, making Fidelia’s wed- 
ding: clothes. They couldn’t afford to get things up at 
the ¢ity; and if I do say it, I can turn out right nifty 
things when I get my spunk up!. The Fields are one of 
the ‘oldest families in town—right at the top, you might 
say; if they haven’t much money. Doctor Fields has 
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She pulled out a little silver chain she wore around her neck, and the ring was hanging on it. 


Drawing by 
Louis G. Schroeder 


been dead for years. 
academy for a long time; but it’s shut up now, and 
people send their children away to bigger schools. He 
left a few run-down properties in the old part of town; 
and they been living on the rents ever since—what didn’t 
go for interest on mortgages, and taxes. 

I was always glad when my week.at the Fields’ came 
around, spring and fall. The house is awful big—red 
brick, and sets way back from the street. It’s got a 
funny little tower on top, and high narrow windows, and 
kind of queer-looking pair of iron dogs longside the front 
steps. It used to be the finest house in town; but since 
the country club crowd been building big houses out on 
Grand avenue, Madison street is mighty near down-town. 
There’s a filling station right across-the street from the 
Fields and a big hardware store on the south. 


ALWAYS feel like I’m in a story book when I set in 

them big quiet rooms with their lovely old mahogany 
things. Folks have made so bold as to try to buy some 
of that furniture, and there ain’t anything ever made 
Miss Fidelia-so mad. There’s an old colored couple 
stays with ’em. ‘They been servants there since Mis’ 
Field was married; and they can’t drive ’em off, though 
they ain’t been able to pay ’em much wages for years. 

The food old Delia sends in to that table! Plain, of 
course—they’re "bliged to be thrifty—but the way it’s 
cooked! And old white-headed Zeke, in bis shiny green 
coat with brass buttons, waits on us like we was royalty. 
I feel like I used to when I was little, and played queen, 
and fine lady. I always appreciate it the way Mis’ 
Field urged I should come to the table, and didn’t send 
up a tray like some folks. 

And my! she’s just a picture, herself.. That delicate 
you’d think a breeze would carry her off. Her hair is 
snow-white and always done up so soft and pretty; and 
her skin is like wax, and her eyes big and soft and black. 
She always wears lavender or gray frocks with lace 


He was president of the old 
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frills at the neek and wrists, and soft shoulder shawls. 
She’s never been very useful in the world—unless giving 
two such young folks as Fidelia and Richard to life, is 
enough for one woman—but there’s always been some- 
one ready to take care of Carolyn Field; she’s that kind 
of a woman. 


IDELIA—vwell, I don’t rightly know how to deseribe 

her. She’s my pick of all the girls I’ve known; and I’ve 
fitted party dresses on a lot-of ’em in my time. She’s 
awful pretty—a kind of rose and white and golden- 
brown girl—but that ain’t why folks love her. It’s some- 
thing else. It’d make your heart ache to see her turning 
and twisting her old finery to make it fit to wear, when 
the other girls all looked so fresh and stylish. She did 
odd jobs at home to make money—posted books for the 
Drake Market; tutored backward school children; raised 
and sold flowers from the old greenhouses on the back 
of their grounds. But the money all went for coal and 
taxes, and sending Dick off to college, and paying ex- 
pensive: specialists for her mother. 

Dick’s a fine boy, and he’ll make a fine man; though 
he’s kind of harum-searum, yet, and kiddish-like. [I al- 
ways did love him, ever since he used to sit beside me 
while he was still in dresses, and string buttons and 
rock in his little red chair. 

’ You could have knocked me over with my own tape- 
line when I read in the News that Fidelia was going to 
marry Bailey Noyes. I tell you I got cold all over. As 
T say, I know a heap about the folks in that town; and 
Bailey was no man for little Fidelia, if he was the richest 
in town, and flying high as a kite, with his big new place 
on Grand that made all the others look like chicken- 
coops, and his. motor cars, and his banks, and factories, 
and high-handed bossing of all the city affairs. He made 
me think of a rat with his long thin nose and cruel little 
eyes. I wouldn’t trust him with a eanary bird of mine; 
though there was mothers (Continued on page 40) 
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In Which Lynn Forest Mixes Literature and Love in the Name of Higher Education 


“I remember your face,” he 
said. “It stood out from all 
those other faces like a 
white thought. ‘Wishes left 
on your lips the mark of 
their wings. Regrets fly 


kites in your eyes.’ 
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The GIRL BACK HOME 


Part Five of a Dramatic New Novel of Coeducational College Life in the Middle 1Oest's 
By JEWELLIBO AER Shia: 


AWLEY found Lynn in the library 
and slipped her a note asking her to 
meet him at the fountain in front of 
Main Hall, immediately. Lynn put 
the magazine she had been reading 
back into the rack and followed 
Rawley. 

They took Cupid’s Trail that led 
around behind the campus, through a 
and across a lagoon toward the dor- 


stretch of wood, 
mitory. 
Rawley walked with his head down and his jaw set 


in a way that indicated trouble. “Have you heard the 
story that’s going round about you?” 

Lynn nodded miserably. The three days since Sunday 
had been wretched days. The obsession grew upon her 
that everywhere she went people were talking about her, 
pointing her out. She grew paler and thinner, but she 
must go to classes, must do her work in the accustomed 
way. She was glad that the Thanksgiving recess began 
tomorrow when she might shut herself in her room and 
see no one till the following Monday. 

“When did you hear it?’ asked Rawley. 

“That very day—Sunday afternoon.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me!” 

“T hoped you might not hear it. 
good it would do for you to know.” 

“T wish you’d quit treating me as if I were a four- 
year-old! Tell me what you heard.” 


I didn’t see what 


CHARACTERS IN THE STORY TO DATE 


Lynn Forest, after remaining away from school for a year 
as Rawley Graham’s ‘girl back home,” finds upon entering 
college that her interests and Rawley’s lie in opposite di- 
rections. 

Rawley Graham, a football hero and son of the richest 
man in town. A notoriously poor student, whose chief rea- 
son for going to college is to join a “frat’? and to play on the 
football team. 

Peter MucKensie, secretly in love with Lynn, was formerly 
“hired-man’”’ on the Forest farm, but. his desire for educa- 
tion leads him to enter the state university, where his 
scholastic ability is soon evidenced, 

Peggy Ray, pretty, vivacious, thoughtless, is in love with 
Rawley Graham and indebted to Lynn who, almost at the 
expense of her own ‘standing, shielded her from the con- 
sequences of a thoughtless midnight escapade, 

Molly Allison, teacher of English in the high school and 
Lynn Forest’s stanch friend, 

Myrna Mills, a musician and room-mate and friend of 
Lynn Forest. 

James Westley, professor of English and the unwitting 
object of Myrna Mills’ profound regard. 
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Lynn told him the story as she had it from Grace 
Venn. Rawley ground his teeth. “Zaida Harmon! 
That’s just my luck! I ecouldn’t tell that girl the truth. 
She wouldn’t believe it! Besides it would spoil things 
for Peggy here next year, let alone getting myself canned 
if Prexy gets hold of it. But this gossip will hurt you 


with the A. Os, 
fixed up!” 

“T don’t eare about that. It’s this going around feel- 
ing like a criminal—not being able to look my friends 
in the face. Even Professor Westley looks at me sort 
of queerly. I’m afraid every minute I'll be ealled up 
before the dean, and what can I tell her that won’t cause 
trouble for you or Peggy? If only Mrs. Clark didn’t 
know it was Peggy who was with me that night! I 
don’t think she’s heard anything yet, but she may.” 


Lynn, just when I had everything all 


Ree hit his hands together viciously. “I’m going 

to see Zaida Harmon tonight! I’m going to tell her if 
she doesn’t stop her mouth and deny that story, I'll tell 
what I know about her little trips to the H. W. I. and 
other adventures. That will finish her here all right. 
Of course, she may turn on me and finish things for me, 
too. But I don’t care. I ean go to the U. I’ve always 
wanted to go there anyway.” 

“Your father would be broken-hearted, Rawley. 
mustn’t do anything like that!” 

“Oh, dad! Yes, I think he had some kind of a notion 
that Colton might make me into a preacher or a mis- 
sionary! He had a hankering that way himself, but 
lucky for us, mother got hold of him in time and switched 
him into the bank.” 

Lynn remembered Mr. Graham’s note to her on Home- 
Coming day. “Don’t let Rawley follow in his father’s 
footsteps.” This was probably the explanation, 


You 
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“What will you do when you get through school, 
Rawley ?” 

“Oh, business of some sort. It’s the only game worth 
playing in this country. The bank, probably.” 

Lynn sighed. It was only of Mr. Graham’s disap- 
pointment she was thinking. She tried to imagine her- 
self leading the kind of life that Mrs. Graham. led— 
elubs and bridge-whist, an oceasional trip to Morley for 
shopping or the theater—not enough work of any kind 
to keep her occupied and contented. And Rawley was 
not the sort of man that would want his wife to work at 
something independent of himself. If only he could be 
an athletic coach, maybe, in some college like Colton ; 
if only he were interested in—_ 

“Rawley, are you going to hear Karlburg, : tonight? 
I—I wish you would! MHe’s probably the greatest poet 
in America, now.” 

“Poet! Not on your life. I can’t stand that stuff. 
Besides I’m going to have a little date with Zaid Har- 
mon tonight!” i 3 E 

“Oh, Rawley, I’m 
worse.” 

“Maybe I’m not such a fool as you think I am!” 

They walked on. As they neared Braden Hall, Lynn 
got up courage enough to say the thing she had been 
wanting to say. “Rawley, I wish you would tell’ Peggy 
that we—that we are—about us.” 

“Tell Peggy !—Why?” 

“T’d just like her to know—please!’’ 

Rawley thought for a moment, frowning; 
shook his head. “Nope! Pegay’s a dear; but sbe can’t 
keep a secret.” ° 

“I think she can!” said Vanes quietly. 

“Tt would be all over Woodbridge in-two days. If 
mother and dad at hold of it there’d be tegubles! 

“Why ar? 

“They'd think we were too young.” 

“Well, we are!” : 

Rawley stared at her. 
to quit?” 

“No, <I don’t, Rawley. Only J wish sometimes we 
hadn’t started—so soon,:I mean.’ 

“Rawley stood still, a leok. of boyish ineredulity and 
displeasure clouding his -face. 

Lynn caught his arm, held it tightly against her chock 
until his eyes. softened. Then, eluding him, -as always, 
she ran swiftly up the steps. ; 

In the hall she almost ran into Teddy Cole. He flushed 
with evident pleasure and surprise. “This is funny! I 
was calling for you.” ; : 

“Oh!” said Lynn. 

“T wanted to ask you if you iaculd £0 with me to hear 
Karlburg tonight.” 

Lynn blinked, hesitated. Why not? ~ Otherwise she 
would have to go alone, for Myrna had been asked to a 
dinner to meet the great Karlburg himself; who was a 
friend of the Westley’s. 

“Why, yes. That’s nice of you.” 
Teddy had heard that wretched story. 

“Nice of you, I should say. Thanks a lot.” He seemed 
to want to say more, but changed his mind, turning to 
go. “T’ll call about eight, then?” 

Lynn nodded, and went slowly upstairs. 


afraid you’ll just make things 


Say; for—! Maybe you want 


She wondered if 


YRNA was noisily cleaning her room, shifting the 

furniture about, preparatory to a Thanksgiving-day 
spread. The Eldridges had sent Lynn an enormous box 
from the farm—turkey, cake, cranberry sauce, dressing, 
even gravy to be warmed up on the electric grill! Lynn’s 
father had issued a tentative invitation for her to come 
home. But memories of happy Thanksgivings with Peter 
and her own mother at Lynn Hill made it impossible 
for her to think of sitting down to table on that day of 
all days with the new Mrs. Forest and her two obstrep- 
erous young sons. Lynn had pleaded the familiar but 
true excuse of work that must be made up where she 
eould use the college library. Rawley was to go to 
Woodbridge in the morning. 

Myrna came to the door, a towel fastened sheik-fashion 
around her head. She detested anything that even faint- 
ly resembled a boudoir cap. Lynn was getting into her 
gym suit. 

“Swimming?” questioned Myrna. 

“Dancing. And the exhibition only two weeks away!” 

“Have you decided on your solo dance yet?” 

3 ao I took your suggestion. I’m to be Peter 
an. 

“Peter’s Pan, I suggested.” 

“That doesn’t make sense,” said Lynn, flushing slightly. 
Then hastening to change the subject, she looked up 
plaintively. “You’re not going to change everything 
about again, are you, Myrna? I never feel at home in 
your room. It’s always new.” 

“Well, I’m new every day. My room has got to change 
with me.” 

- “When I get a thing the way I like it, J want it to 
stay that way forever.” 

_ “Constant as the Northern Star!’—Yes, you’re like 
that. But I’d want to be mighty sure I was right before 
I quit changing. Yesterday I was a prim old maid and 
had to have everything properly at right angles. To- 
day I feel jazzy.. I’ve put up pink curtains and zipped 
the dresser across the corner. Even the pictures are a 
little out of plumb.” 

_“$So’s your headgear, sheikess ! 
tom TOW. 

jazzy Thanksgiving would do you good. 


Hope you recover by 


By the 


‘boy! 


-hugged «her knees, 


then he 


~ think. of Hawthorr<’s 
- deeply lined; all she heard was his amazing voice read- 


- apologized, 


way, Lynn, you and your ‘gentleman friend’ are asked 
down to the Westley’s tonight after the lecture to meet 
Karlburg.” 

“Oh, Myrna!” 

“I thought you’d like it. Peter will be there, too. 
And Lynn, this ‘afternoon, at four: o’clock, I am deliver- 
ing a lecture on the Freudian Theory of the Inferiority 
Complex in this room to a small but intelligent audience 
consisting of one, Lynn Forest, I’d like you to be 
present.” 

- Lynn grinned, waved her gym shoes and closed the 
oor. 

But that lecture was necessarily postponed. When 
Lynn came from class an hour later, there in the rock- 
ing chair, chatting gaily with Myrna sat Molly Allison ! 

Lynn sprang for her. Molly hugged her hard, then 
unfastened her coat, took off her tam. “You nice little 
I like it. But you’re so thin and white, child!” 

“T shouldn’t be. I eat like a rhinoceros. Don’t I, 
Myrna? You two know each other by now.” 

“Indeed, yes.” Molly Allison smiled at Myrna with 


, admiring, friendly eyes, then turned anxiously to Lynn. 


“Happy, dear?” 
*T should say!” lynn sat on the steamer trunk and 
her dark-shadowed eyes avoiding 
Molly’s. She knew the question that had long been in 
the other’s mind; unasked—why hadn’t Lynn been taken 


into the A. O. Sorority? “And I’m learning a lot— 


» really !”? she laughed, © 


The whole evening was one of énchantment for Lynn. 


. At the auditorium she sat leaning forward in her seat, 
forgetful of herself and her worries, forgetful of Teddy 
- who watched her rather than the poet, forgetful of Myrna 
.and Molly and Peter sitting with the Westleys; 


saw was John Karlburg’s splendid face, that made her 
“Great Stone Face”’—a sad face, 


ing poetry as she had never dreamed it could be read, | 


HEN it was over she sank back into her seat with a 
sigh. What were her petty troubles compared with 


‘the world-grief of this man—her little thinking beside this 


giant’s brooding thoughts? 
“T like the way you listen,” smiled Teddy. 
*T think I forgot where I was and who I was,” Lynn 


“You have a way of doing that.” Teddy’s eyes rested 
upon her scarred hand. Lynn wished he would forget 
that hazing episode. 

And afterward, the never-to-be-forgotten talk around 
the Westley fire! Talk of books, and poets, and prob- 


-lems of this world and the next—gloomy talk, much of 


it, but with a dominant hope that out of all the chaos 
must come finally the brotherhood of man and the King- 
dom of God. 

Then the talk became general chatter as Mrs. Westley’s 
little maid passed around cakes and hot chocolate. Lynn 
wondered if ever there would be such evenings in her 
own home—such talk and such people. 

Several times she had felt the poet’s eyes turn toward 
her with a kindly, questioning look. Probably he won- 
dered what mere infant had beén allowed to stay up so 
late. Then out of the general conversation, he directly 
addressed her. 

“T remember your face. It stood out from all those 
other faces like a white thought. ‘Wishes left on your 
lips the mark of their wings. Regrets fly kites in your 

eyes. ,” 

There was silence, every eye turned toward Lynn. Her 
heart beat painfully, but she could neither speak nor 
move. James Westley came to the rescue. 

“By the way, Karlburg, I have something that may 
interest you. I had my freshmen write their reactions 
to some of your poems that I’d been reading them.” He 
went into his study and came back with a single sheet 
of paper folded in the usual theme manner, 

“Read it,” requested Karlburg. 

And Westley read during a moment of acute agony 
for Lynn her attempt at free verse: 


All she . 


Lynn sat on the bank above Blue 
Lake and watched the gray-blue ‘j,: 
tee 


water turn crimson and gold 
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“To J. K.— 

You are an ace, 

Or are you a star-bird ?— 
Flying with gray wings, 
Gray of steel, gray of iron, 
Battleship wings, 

Wings of early dawn, 
Mist gray, sea gray! 


I fly with gray wings, 
Sparrow wings, 

Round and round. 

Tell me, you who fly so far, 
Have you found the end of it?” 


‘ORTUNATELY for the suffering young author, Westley 

did not read her name. Karlburg took the paper, glanced 
it over. His eyes met Lynn’s and she knew that he knew. 

“May I keep it?” was his only comment. 

“T think you may,” Westley answered for her. 

Sometime later, as they were leaving, Peter asked to 


too, 


“see the poem. He read it through slowly, several times 


as if memorizing it, and handed it back. 

Lynn had been proud of Peter this evening. He talked 
well, and was received by these men as one of themselves 
with respect and obvious liking. But she wondered how 
he felt in the presence of both Myrna Mills and Molly 
Allison. It was a dramatie situation. The whole eve- 
ning had been dramatic! But Lynn was not fond of 
drama except upon the stage. 

“I guess you won't forget this evening!” smiled Teddy 
as he said goodnight. Teddy, known to have the most 


brilliant mind in the freshman class was generously 
proud of Lynn. 
“Not ever! But I’m glad it’s over. I couldn’t have 


stood. much more.” 


The evening was not quite over, however. Molly slept 


‘ in Lynn’s cot, and Lynn with Myrna whose bed was 
larger. 


But Myrna was not in a mood for sleep. In 
bathrobe and slippers she perched on the bed, her smooth 
hair shining down her shoulders. 

“Shall I tell you,” she began in a deep voice imitative 
of the psychology professor’s, “How it is that some 
people are at their best in the presence of greatness, 
how illuminated by a brighter light they shine out more 


gor los ‘ 
i Sa ; yi ¢ ‘ 
go as ‘ beh iE eH 
Zhe 2 
le ; pots 
brightly, as it were? > 


While others, made 
aware of their own A. 
deficiencies resent the } 
light that shows them 

up, and instead of re- i} 
spect, feel only hate Pilg 
for all superiors. They t 
are at their best with \ 
those inferior to them- §j 
selves. They require Ni 
a certain amount of Ye: 
hero-worship in order - 
to be heroes. To this i 
latter class, par ex- } 
ample, belong such : 
men as Rawley 
Graham—” 

Lynn, already in 
bed, yawned  vigor- 
ously. “Is this the 
threatened lecture on 
Inferiority Complex? 
I’ve had enough for 

(Continued on 
page 44) 
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A Thoughtful Article on. 
. _ the Selection of a Life 


Woman and Every 


Mother Should Read 


ESPITE the fact that ultra-mod- 
ern folks are so‘often contending 
these days that girls are turning 
riage and its * 


tie down to just- marriage as a 


ever make what they contend absolutely true today. 
For, while time changes customs. and requirements 
and attitudes, it has never yet discovered a way to 
change human nature; and human © nature 
course, is responsible for the mating instinct in both 
boys and girls, and for love which is at once the driv- 
ing force of the world and~ human nature’s own little 
joke on us—too good a joke to be relinquished ever, 

And I wonder, sometimes, if we mothers of daugh- 
ters haven’t shirked one of the biggest jobs élieeked 
uyr to us—or maybe been blind. to its importance and 


attract the right sort of men, object matrimony. 
Please note that I say the right sort of men. 
meré attracting of men shouldn’t enter in so much, 


stinctively anyway. 
stitutes the right sort of man for a husband and 
how to attract him, if she does? 
to tell her even? 

Of course, the first question that arises to perplex 
is just what is the right sort of man. First of ‘all, 


silk purses having always ‘been’ really difficult ‘to 
make out of sows’ ears. I don’t mean money, though 
he should have enough of that to insure at least 
ordinary comfort for any woman he marries. - I don’t 
even mean a fine education and’ advantages, 
they are, of course, an asset. 
culture, though he should be‘a gentleman in: the finest 
sense of that fine old word. 


innate thing; qualities like honor and decency and 
truth and integrity and bravery and faithfulness ; 
qualities like consideration and generosity and fair- 
ness and tolerance and patience and understanding. 
This may seem like a large bill for any man to fill 
but it is no larger than the bill he expects a woman 
to fill, if as large, and no mar without a big share 
of most of these things is worth attracting. But 
does a girl understand that? Does she understand 
that undoubtedly women set the standards of con- 
duct and character for men and that the men are 
bettered thereby. 

Not that they could make up his character en- 
tirely. She needs to understand that, too. She needs 
to remember that these fine qualities are only one 
side of a man and that he can’t be a saint, or any- 
thing but just a human being, heir to all frailties 
and blemishes just like anyone else. But she needs 
to see that just because he is heir to these frailties 
and small blemishes is the reason why he needs a 
fundamental fineness to offset them and to fall back 
on to resist them. A man with frailties and no 
moral backbone is a breeder of heartache and little 
else, oi 
Left to themselves, the girls, nowadays, won’t take 
half the pains in selecting a mate that they_do in 
selecting clothes, for instanee. They neyer question 
whether a husband becémes them or not, they never 
ask if he is their type or even if he “will wear well: 
They simply take him for some fancied thing they 
think they see that they like and hang’ the, differente. 
Yet they wouldn’t think of buying a dress just be- 
cause it is a dress (as they frequently take a man 
just because he is a man) without first questioning 
the many qualifications that must be met before a 
_dress becomes their personal property. 


be ¢ ik Pre 


Partner Which Every Young 


more and more away from mar- . 
responsibilities, ~ 
and refusing more and’ more -to ° 
lifetime job, I’m strongly of the ° 
opinion that they would have to - 
go back to Eve and make her over before they could - 


of. {| 


necessity—the job of teaching our daughters how to — 
The - 


and wouldn’t, because almost any girl does-that in- - 
But does she know: what: con- — 


Do we ever try © 


he is the man with the right sort of background— : 


though ~ 
I don’t méan so-called — 


I mean sterling quali- _ 
ties that are his by right of inheritance and by an | 


Men are. many-sided creatures and have a num- 


ber of: distinct “demands in their personal. make- 
up, so.far. as women are concerned, ‘entirely aside 
from the physical. Consequently they are usually 
groping. to -find a womar “who: will- miraculously 
fill all these \wants and give- > them the variable 
and many-sided companionship they know in their 
hearts they need to make life complete, and which 
they so seldom really find, because few girls recog- 
nize the true state of affairs and so adapt themselves, 
and few can change tactfully to meet a man’s moods 
—and he has many—or even realize, once the thrills 
of sex lure and courtship are accomplished or over, 
that it is very necessary to continue to be all the 
things she perhaps pretended to be when he first met 
her and became infatuated with her because he 
imagined she possessed these qualities lastingly and 
innately. 


OR instance, there is one side of a man which cries 

out for the comforting tenderness of a mother, the 
comfortable, placid type of woman who will darn his 
socks and mend his shirts and have his children 
and make his home homy, who will be a good cook 
and. housekeeper, watcher of the home-fires generally, 
and who will purr contentedly and be happy in it 
all and satisfied to stay by the fireside when he hap- 
pens to be feeling that way. 

However, there is another side which requires the 
diversion, of sparkle, the charm of wit, the laugh of 
the amuser, the uncertainty and flippaney of the 
vamp. That side needs an intelligent woman he 
can take places, who goes joyously and willingly 
and enjoys what she sees. A woman he can be proud 
of and jealous over, all. in one breath, and enjoy 
himself. And*by the way, this is a very vulnerable 
side “and needs much placating for it offers one of 
the most fruitful sourees of excuse ard explanation 
for thé-man who goes wrong. 

And then there is’ another side which sometimes 
wants the almost boyish companionship of a chum, 
a pal, a person without, much sex-lure and without * 
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iu What Mother Thinks Abe Attracting the 
Right Sort of Man— Object, MATRIMONY 


feminine. 


‘sible or reasonable or practical, for he* will almost 
hate her for it. € : 
- approximate the ideal he has locked up somewhere, —° 


\9 
so ‘wants her to have and keep this certain glamour }% 
\ about: herself, a womanish dependence that appeals. - WA 
‘to him, Jeans on him and is making constant de- © iWalh 
‘mands on ‘his chivalry, an innate worship of her not Ig 
t 


ES) “much” as his woman but as a woman. 


“view, a 
_ must’ be true to all these things he is groping for and 


‘ cept, “understanding, practice’ and © habit? 


’ what the odds, only she’ frequently doesn’t know’. 


‘long after the. time when ler mother should have. 
- told her, 


~ ent ways, or even that it is necessary if she wants. : 
-to ‘keep other women—or ‘several others each repre- ae 


: senting distinctly one of the varying types a man is 
2 groping for—out of her love affair. 


‘list of don’ts aside from the obvious don’ts of too 
_mInuech familiarity and the things that have to do with 


. things that mean so much? Do we ever say. to her, ye 


“things of a man, don’t expect them, don’t demand 


‘about little, non-essential things, and don’t don’t be 
. possessive toward him! 
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Woman’s World 


ce] 


too many subtleties when he is in this mood, and 
with almost no sensibilities to be trampled on, who 
will just be comfortable and understanding: and- ha-~ © 
morous and who can play boyishly with him and -- 


RS 
<Na. 


wear old clothes and be ‘slap- dasli about - things: and aK 
not care, ; |) 
- And then there is the romantic side. Man is an elk 
arrant, born romanticist so; far as: women-are con-. < aM ; 
‘cerned, no matter what he may pretend. This side’ (4) _ 
‘of him likes for the woman he loves to be intensely ~~ es : 


He likes her to keep an air of:aloof mys-- 
tery and romance about her, and when he is in this 
mood it-is fatal for a woman to be prosaic or sen- 


i) 


Vw 
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He likes her to somewhere nearly 


‘These are ‘only. a few of the sides men have, apart 
from ‘the fine characteristics they should have, so to 
attract the: ‘right sort. of man with matrimony in 
a girl must be more than true to herself. “She. 


must train herself so that he will not find them just - 
fancied qualities in her, or qualities put on for the | 
nonce, but the real thing soundly entrenched by pre 2 
‘Fortun-' 
ately, woman is tactful and facile and, if she under= 
stands is’ able to meet the requirements, no_ ‘matter: 


about these requirements or finds them out: too late, ~ 


The trouble is, she seldom realizes’: how's |Z 
important it all-is to be charming in all these differ-.» 


MAN is a curious animal. He is easy to attract, 
but as easily tired, if wrong tactics are used, buts 
whoever. tells our zirls that?> “Do we ever make a 


morals somewhat and manners a great.deal; the little 


for instance: 
“My . dear, don’t be bumptious and don’t be too 
independent in trying to: be breezy. © Neyer- exact 


them and don’t nag if he forgets them. Don’t carp 


Nothing maddens a man so 
much. And don’t exhibit unreasoning jealousy if he . 
looks at another woman. Give him plenty of rope 
and praise her. He will lose interest-a lot quicker, ~~ 
Don’t let a man be too sure of you, and don’t let him 
rob you of your mystery and allurement by granting 
him too much. There is an unexplainable psychology 
concerning respect about the male of the species and 
when he has too utterly what he wants he frequently 
doesn’t want it any more. There is a fillip about 
uncertainty and speculation that holds him tighter 
than anything else, just as seeming to push him 
away a bit, brings him on the more determinedly. 

Don’t do his thinking for him. Man likes to give 
but hates to be coerced. He likes to think he is 
managing things quite on his own hook and he has a 
healthy and wholly uncontrollable dread of bossy 
women. And don’t cheapen yourself in any way 
because when you do you cheapen him, too, and the 
whole relationship between you, and he needs all the 
respect and confidence in you that you can arouse, 
to foster and further the love that may be waking 
for you. A man likes to look up to anything he 
adores. He likes to feel that out of all the world ~ 
he has found something quite apart from the or- 
dinary run, Cultivate that feeling and cultivate that 
amiable pliability, which has nothing to do with 
wisliy-washy lack of stamina, but much to do with 
a wholesome desire to be pleasant and agreeable to 
him at all times. And whatever you do, don’t- fail 
to be a good sport. There is something im a nan® 
that rebels utterly against’a fuming, whining woman . 
or a woman who refuses to accept unavoidable little 
annoyances, of big ones either, in ey spirit and 
make the best of them. ro 

Most of all learn to be an interested ‘Datener and. 
encourager, Aman loves . (Continued on. page 57) — 
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- How long would it take you 
to make a soup Lik 


ti CAMPBELL Soup ComPANY F et 


CAMDEN, NJ, U.S 


To taste this soup at its very 
best, add the water cold, bring 
to a boil, and allow to simmer. 
Serve piping hot! 


Fifteen different and tempting vegetables! Your time is precious. Your strength is 
Thirty-two ingredients in all! Each one _ precious. It takes both to buy and prepare 
selected by experts who search the markets of all the things you need for making good 
the world for the finest quality. All prepared vegetable soup at home. It’s expensive, too. 
and blended in Campbell’s famous kitchens Let us help you. Let us place on your table 
by French chefs with a life-training in making as hearty and delicious a vegetable soup as 


soups. you ever ate! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Fred Stone, Flis Wife 
and Daughter Doroth 


An Intimate Close-up of the Trio Whose Wholesome 
Fun and Supreme Artistry Have Set an Entirely 
New Standard for the American Stage 


By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


OLITICALLY, we Americans have long since forsworn 

the royal rule, but in the realm of the arts we are hero 
worshipers, willingly passing the scepter to those with the 
ability to fire our imaginations and raise us above the work- 
a-day world by the force of their personalities and the 
genius of their art. 

Presidents may govern our political destinies, but kings 
and queens still rule our hearts and minds as they did in 
days of yore. Three generations ago grandmother paid 
homage to the Booths and Jeffersons of the American stage 
and father bowed down to the Drews while we of today have 
placed on the throne the Stone family—father, mother and 
daughter—who not only represent the finest traditions as 
applied to wholesome amusement, but who, by their char- 
acter, craftsmanship and charm, have elevated the stage in 
one of the most hectic periods in our history to a point 
which has given to their art the dignity of a national 
institution. 

The picture this month on the front cover of the magazine 
is of Miss Dorothy Stone, whose debut with “Stepping 
Stones” has been marked with such signal success, and who 
is now appearing at the Illinois theater, Chicago. 

The artist who has given his talent to this charming sub- 
ject is Mr. Arthur W. Woelfle of New York City—whose 
paintings have appeared on the line in the National Academy 
in New York City for several years—an honor none but the 
most skilled craftsman ever achieves. 


asses] l11S country has not presented a more thor- 
oughly American ideal than Fred Stone. 
Producer of clean plays, full of healthful 
fun and laughter, he is monarch of the 
American stage; all-round athlete and a 
good fellow, in private life he is the de- 
voted husband and father; religion to him means prac- 
tical demonstration through service, in his plays, in his 
home, and in the world outside it. 

Fred Stone had a family to be protected; he knew 
other fathers had families that they wished protected, 
too; he felt that at heart the American public liked clean 
plays best. As material reward for following his ideals, 
he amassed a fortune, just as George Cohan has amassed 
one for the same reason. 

Fred Stone talked to me one night, giving his own 


a7 
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Right to Left: Fred Stone, Allene Stone and their daughters, 


Dorothy, Paula and Carol 


ideals of what the theater should be, and 
telling interesting experiences which life had 
brought him. The sharp electric light dis- 
closed a strong, manly face lit by kindly 
eyes; his manner was earnest, gentle, sym- 
pathetic; his big-hearted personality inspired 
instant confidence. 

As his story unfolded, it showed that sur- 
roundings in which Fred Stone passed his 
boyhood and youth would have led many 
another down instead of up. Two great 
safeguards appeared to have sustained him: 
love for his mother, and an absorbing in- 
terest in hard work. The secret of 
suceess he learned early, for at the 
very beginning of his talk he said, 
“My first experience taught me that 
practice makes perfect; that you must 
train and have the one thing on your 
mind until you can do it. I 
was only nine years old then, 
but I have been in the show 
business ever since. I did 
not look on it as business, 
but fun; once started, I got 
in deeper and deeper. 

“There was to be enter- 
tainment on the schoolhouse 
grounds at Wellington, Kan- 
sas, where I-lived. One of 
the events was 
climbing a 
greased pole; 
the boy getting 
a flag from the 
top of it was to 


receive five dollars. My 
little brother Edie, twen- 
ty months younger than 
I, joined me in training. 
We felt that we must 
work up to it in order to 
be ready. For weeks we 
climbed every telegraph pole 
in the vicinity. 

“The great day came. In 
our young estimates it was 
more exciting than any Sunday-school 
picnie we had known. Tifteen boys 

were entered. Carts, hay wagons, every 
kind of vehicle that people could stand on, 
were clustered at the edge of the school 
grounds; the green was thronged. 

“Edie’s turn to climb came first; he was 
barefooted and the littlest fellow there. But 
Edie was canny for his seven years; filling 
a pocket in his knickerbockers with sand, 
he dashed it along the greased pole above him 
as he elimbed. The referee tried to stop 
him, but the people yelled, ‘Go ahead!’ He 
did go ahead, until within a few feet of the 
top. Then the sand gave out, and he shot 
down so fast you couldn’t see him coming. 

‘Tred,’ he whispered, ‘I put sand on that 
pole, I think you ean get there.’ I did, and 
proudly received an order on the town bank 
for five dollars. Next day we two went to 
eash it. The teller heard our voices, but 
couldn’t see us until he looked nearer to the 
floor. ‘How will you have it? he asked, 
grinning, ‘five silver wheels, a note, or gold?’ 
Edie, who always had his head with him, 
said, ‘Gold.’ 

“Like all other children under such con- 
ditions, we said nothing more until we got 
outside, when Eddy eried excitedly, I know 
where we can get a dandy drum for that five 
dollars!’ We got it, and beat it turn and 
turn about, a block at a time, all the way 
home. 

“My next thrill was seeing a traveling 
showman walk the wire. I stretched a wire 
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Fred Stone, monarch of the American stage 


Mr. Stone’s Curtain Speech in “Stepping Stones” Illustrates 
His Philosophy of Life 

I want to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for this 
reception to Mrs. Stone, my boss; to Dorothy, my four- 
hundred-dollar exemption; to my play, and to my friends 
who play in the play. As for my humble self, you have 
always treated me like a prince, and I want you to know 
that we appreciate the way you have accepted our per 
formance, for it only goes to prove to us that the publio 
really wants clean, wholesome amusement at all times. 

We may not be very instructive, but we are not de- 
structive; and there is nothing said or done in this per- 
formance that would bring @ blush to the cheek of the 
most fastidious lady in the land. And that is why it is 
absolutely safe for the children to bring their parents to 
see our show. 


Ht 
and began to practice, Edie, as usual, joining in. One 
day a circus came to town; outside the tent a wire-walker 
did tricks to attract the crowd. After he went inside 
and the show began, I started up his wire, imitating all 
his tricks. When I reached the center pole, I stayed there 
to look down at the show. Used to seeing boys crawl un- 
der the tent but never over it, the manager rushed out. 
For his benefit, I repeated the wire-walker’s tricks. 

Well, that settled it. The showman went at once to 
my father, who agreed to let Edie and me go with the 
circus, for Edie had learned wire-walking, too. We made 
up as little clowns and had our first appearance at To- 
peka, Kansas. Afterward, we traveled overland in ecov- 
ered wagons through that state, Colorado, Iowa and 
Tilinois. With a lot of other boys in the show, I tumbled 
over the backs of horses, camels, and elephants, for I 
was a born acrobat; later, I drove in the hippodrome 
races, and, learning to sing some songs, took part in the 
concert following each performance, 


“ URING those years of circus life, and thrown with 

some pretty tough people, I had the chance to be- 
come an outlaw instead of an actor. This was not due to 
the performers, for they were moral, hardworking people, 
but to the canvasmen, the roustabouts, the hangers-on 
and grafters, who attach themselves to every circus. 

“Through it all, one great help to me was remembrance 
of my mother. I loved her, I wrote to her, I sent her 
my moncy to keep, and thought of the day when I would 
get back home. So I tried to look ahead as far as I 
could sce. When I got into a new show, I wanted to 
know exactly what I had to do, then tried to do it. 

“T believe that if any young man makes up his mind 
to do a thing, he can do it. Nobody is going to hand you 
anything on a silver platter, you will have to work for it 
yourself. That was what I was afraid of when I placed 
my daughter Dorothy on the stage. The fact that her 
mother and father had gotten on in the show business 
would not help her at all. I knew that she would have 
to put things over herself, just as if she were Tilly Jones. 

“She worked hard for five years at her singing, and 
nearly danced her head off. All I could do was to help 
her some with her songs and dances. I have two other 
daughters, one nine, the other twelve; they are working 
hard at school and at (Continued on page 55) 
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“How did he ever get the money to buy a car” 


Perhaps he doesn’t make as much as you do—but he took 


advantage of this quick, easy, sure way to own an automobile 


More than 165,000 families—in all walks of life—have taken advantage 
of “The Ford Plan” to own an automobile. Let us tell you about it. 


Every family—with even the most 
modest income, can now afford a car 
of their own. This Ford Plan makes 
it possible. 


You accomplish something when you 
own an automobile—give yourself 
more earning power—economize your 
time—travel more, see more, do more, 
enjoy more—get more out of life for 
yourself and family—bring pleasure 
to others. 


Buying a Ford means making a sound 
investment. An investment that yields 
increased earnings and pleasures, 
broadens your vision—moves you 
just that much farther on the road 
to success. 


Our new book “The Ford Plan” tells 


Ford 


you exactly what you want to know— 
oe . 

How to own an automobile—how 
to make your income do more for you 
—how to enjoy life more.” 


Every family should have their own 
car. Why be pushed and jammed in 
crowded conveyances when you can 
easily and economically go and come 
in your own automobile? Why stay 
home on pleasant afternoons when 
you and the family should be enjoying 
nature’s beauty outdoors? You live 
but once and the years roll by quickly. 
Why wait for tomorrow for things 
that you rightfully should enjoy today? 
Get our book NOW. Don’t wish for a 
car any longer. We'll show you how 
easy it is to Own your own car. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY, 


G 


DETROIT 


Dimloee Ayia LOo OWN ALCCARSBY USING THIS PLAN 


Our booklet, “The Ford 


Plan’’ will be mailed 
gladly to anyone upon 
request. It carries an inter- 
esting message that every 
one should read. And 
most of all, it will show 
you how you can soon 
drive your own car. 


Mail Coupon Now. 
This Book Will be 
Sent by Return Mail. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Dept. W-2, Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me your book, “The Ford Plan” which fully 
explains your easy plan for owning an automobile. 


Name 


R. F. D. Box or Street & No. 


Town. fe fit Fel a ae fe 
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Woman’s World 


Adding Years Io Your Life 


A Department of Public Health for Woman’s World Readers—Featuring Every Month the 
Sound Methods of Disease Prevention by America’s Eminent Medical Practitioners 
and Backed With the Approval of the American Medical Association 


Fourteenth Article—Hy¢iene of the Eye 


R. HARRY S. GRADLE is assistant professor of 
ophthalmology in the University of Tilinois College 

of Medicine and professor of diseases of the eye in the 
Post-Graduate Medical school. He is a member of the 


important societies devoted to diseases of the eye, and 
a frequent contributor to the technical literature on the 
subject. 


J7ARELESSLY tucked away up in the 
4\ nor’east and nor’west corners of the 
face, usually in a more or less asym- 
metrical fashion, are two round one- 
#F%| inch globes that have been the subject 
24) of poctic ravings since time immemo- 
rial. Just why poets should rave about “the mirrors 
of the soul” when the liver and other innard organs 
are infinitely more important, is difficult to under- 
stand. If you do not believe that a blind person 
can lead a happy and useful existence, just ask Helen 
Kellar or Milton or some of the others whose mental 
activity has more than compensated for their lack of 
sight. 

Strictly speaking, the eyes, although marvelous in 
their ways, are more or less bunglesome. They are 
seldom placed symmetrically in the head ; the muscles 
that move them synchronously are usually of slightly 
unequal strength; the eyeballs themselves vary in 
size, not only in gross, but more particularly in de- 
tail. In fact, if the camera of today were as poorly 
constructed as are the eyes, George Eastman might 
never have been able to put Rochester University in 
its present position of affluence. But the human ele- 
ment of the ability to compensate for these errors 
makes the eye the efficient organ that, in the words 
of Sir Treacher Collins, the eminent British Oph- 
thalmologist, “opened the portal for the evolution of 
the mental faculties of memory and inference—fac- 
ulties which enabled man’s anthropoid ancestors, on 
descent from the trees, to subdue their foes, to be- 
come successful hunters, and to adopt an omnivorous 
diet.” As a result of this ability to compensate with- 
out consciousness on the part of the individual, the 
minor deviations from mathematical accuracy play 
no role in the life of the average individual. But if 
the deviations are greater than the compensation 
ability, there results a train of circumstances that 
frequently alter the life cycle of the individual. 

The manifestations of such side-slips from the 
straight and narrow path of mathematical rectitude, 
vary widely in range and importance. Naturally, 
the first thing that would occur to the mind is a de- 
crease in vision. Normal vision is defined as the 
ability to recognize at twenty feet or more a letter 
that is 0.891 centimeters (slightly less than two- 
fifths of an inch) high. Prop this page up in a 
real good light, walk away seven full paces, and see 
if you can read the large letters in the box at top of 
this page with each eye alone. 

If you cannot, your vision is below normal and you 
should seek aid. If you are successful, hold this 
page in a good light-at fourteen inches away from 
the bridge of your nose and try reading the paragraph 
in small type with each eye alone. 

There are two main reasons of failure for the dis- 
tance test; the first and most common is an abnor- 
mal shape of the eyeball and the second is a condi- 
tion due to some disease, either past or present, that 
interferes with the rays of light as they pass back- 
ward through the eyeball. The first may be remedied 
by properly fitted glasses in nearly all cases. In an 
eye that focuses normally, the rays of light come to 
a sharp point on the retina, a delicate membrane lin- 
ing the inside of the eyeball which changes light to 
nerve impulses that pass backward through the optic 
nerve to the brain. If the rays of light come to a 
point in front of the retina (myopia or nearsighted- 
ness) or in back of the retina (hyperopia or far- 
sightedness) the image as perceived by the individual 
will be blurred and his vision will be below normal. 
In many people there is a condition known as astig- 


By HARRY S. GRADLE, M. D. 


Try This Test for Your Eyes 


Prop this page up in a good light, walk 
away seven full paces, and see if you can read 


the following letters with each eye alone: 


If you cannot, your vision is below normal, 
and you should seek aid. If you are success- 
ful, hold this page in a good light at fourteen 
inches away from the bridge of your nose and 
try reading the following paragraph with each 
eye alone: 


ing of 
rest of the Foxes, and proposed that all should follow 


front of the retina and others come to a point behind 
the retina, also causing a blurred image. These con- 
ditions are present at birth and may become some- 
what more exaggerated or may diminish in amount 
as the years pile up. They ean be relieved by glasses 
when there is_a sufficient deviation from the normal 
to justify it. But the mere presence of a so-called 
error of refraction (hyperopia, myopia, astigmatism, 
or a combination of two) in itself is not a justifica- 
cation of glasses, for there is no such thing as an 
absolutely normal eye. 

The second reason for failure in the distance test 
may be a lack of transparency in one or more of 
the structures of the eye through which the rays of 
light have to pass to reach the retina. Such opacity 
may be present from birth (congenital type), in which 
case there is but little that may be done to remove 
it except where the opacity involves one definite 
structure, the lens. 
sult of an inflammation that has attacked these struc- 
tures and damaged them somewhat. When the 
opacity is seated in the lens which is a glass-clear 
bit of tissue in a globular form lying behind the 
pupil, there exists the condition known the world 
over as cataract. To the average mind, cataract 
spells hopeless blindness. But this is far from the 
truth, for almost all forms of cataract can be re- 
moved by a delicate surgical operation and in ninety- 
seven percent of these patients, useful vision is re- 
stored. True it is that frequently a certain time 
must elapse before the cataract can be operated upon 
with the highest degree of safety and during this 
time, the vision grows continuously worse; but that 
is only a temporary condition. So you see, cataract 
is not such a dread disease, for it can be cured by 
operation. However, when the opacity lies farther 
back in the eye, such as some of the forms found 
associated with high blood pressure, kidney disease, 
diabetes, and the like, but little can be done toward 
restoring vision and the aim is to prevent further 
damage to those vital parts. 

Failure in the reading test may be due to the same 


HESE articles are published in Woman's 
World under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Health and Public Instruction of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Any questions that 
may arise in the minds of our readers cos- 


cerning the subjects under discussion, if sent 
to Woman’s World, and accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, will be for- 
warded to the American Medical Association 
headquarters for an expert authoritative reply. 


| matism where some of the rays come to a point in 


Or the opacity may be the re- ~ 


reasons as in the distance test, plus one other con- 
dition. Along about the time a person has reached 
the age of discretion, say in the roaring forties, that 
pesky little lens that we have spoken of before loses 
some of its elasticity. And it is due to that self 
same elasticity that the normal eye ean sec clearly 
in the distance as well as read the finest type or 
thread the finest cambric needle. When that elas- 
ticity goes, the eye can no longer accommodate itself 
for fine type and assistance is needed. ‘This is ren- 
dered in the form of a glass worn before the eye for 
close work, which glass has to be inereased in 
strength about every two years. For every increase 
in strength that is needed, there is a gradual de- 
crease in the ability of the naked eye to read fine 
type. This condition, known as presbyopia, is as 
sure to arrive as death and taxes; to a farsighted 
person it comes earlier in life than to a normal 
sighted or near sighted person. It reaches its maxi- 
mum at between sixty-five and seventy years of age 
and then remains fairly stationary. The so-called 
second sight is more or less of a myth. The rea- 
son that grandpa could read the finest newspaper 
type when he was eighty years old without glasses 
was that he was nearsighted and consequently when 


he became presbyopic, he was able to dispense with |. 


the glass that others had to wear for near work on 
account of the abnormal length of his eyeball. 


Who Shall Prescribe Glasses? _ 


HEWN glasses are needed, where are you going 

to get them? There are three main sources of 
supply. The optician is a man who manufactures 
glasses according to the prescription furnished. The 
optometrist is a man who has studied from three to 
six months at a regular school and is licensed by the 
state to examine eyes for glasses, but is not permit- 
ted to use drugs or treat diseased conditions. -He 
usually supplies glasses to his patients, The oculist, 
or ophthalmologist, is a graduate physician who 
has been an assistant in general medicine and 
surgery for one or more years and then specialized 
in diseases of the eye for one to three years before 
starting practice. He examines the eyes and then 
furnishes the patient with a prescription for the 
requisite glasses that are to be obtained from the 
optician. Recently there has sprung up a most 
reprehensible method of selling: glasses by mail, 
where the only data required is the answer to these 
two questions, “How old are you and how long have 
you worn glasses?’ Obviously it is no more possible 
to obtain the proper fitting glasses this way than it is 
to obtain the proper fitting shoes by similar questions. 
But poor vision is not the only reason for glasses. 
When an eye is too short so that the image received 
on the retina is blurred, there is a subconscious en- 
deavor on the part of the owner of that eye to com- 
pensate for the poor vision. This compensation 
takes the form of an overexertion of the small mus- 
cle within the eye. Any muscle that is overexerted 
is going to raise its yoice in protest in one way or 
another, and when this particular muscle objects, it 
does so in the form of a headache. This is usually 
through the forehead, over the eyes, and on both 
sides, and most frequently appears in the middle of 
the morning or late in the afternoon, although it may 
be present when the alarm clock routs you out of 
bed. This headache does not bear any particular 
label to identify it and it may lay off from work 
some days without any apparent reason, Again it 
may appear on Sunday with no other excuse than 
the Sunday paper. At any rate, it is sufficiently 
like its brother headaches, so that it is extremely 
difficult to say whether or not the eyes are at fault. 
In such cases, more than a simple examination of 
the-eyes is required. It is absolutely essential that 
that protesting muscle be put completely at rest in 
order that the examination can develop whether or 
not glasses would relieve the headache. To put that 
muscle at rest, the pupil must be dilated by the 
use of drops that in the (Continwed on page 54) 
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| True Tales of the Forest 


A series of stories of woodcraft and animal lore told by the old 


chief of the Iroquois to his grandson Little Beaver 
By Jean M. Thompson 


How Pakwa, the Coward, 
Was Punished 
ls OU will never become 
Y a great Brave, or 
wear the eagle’s 
feather, if at heart you are 
a coward,” spoke old Chief 
to the little Indian boy as 
they sat together beside their 
camp fire. 

“Once there was a _ boy 
named Pakwa, the frog, be- 
cause of his large mouth 
and big staring eyes. Pakwa 
was not a favorite. It was 
his pleasure to bully his 
small brothers and frighten them at night. 

-“ Fraye,’? Pakwa would hiss through the 
darkness, ‘Mishe-mo-kwa, the old she-bear, 
is close to the tepee, even now I hear her 
claws scratching the door-flap. Hide be- 
neath your blankets or she will surely 
steal you.’ Now, although Pakwa pre- 
tended to be very brave himself, he was 
a coward at heart, and thus it happened, 
for his mean cowardly acts, he finally met 
a just punishment, 

“It was the Moon of Falling Leaves, and 
Pakwa knowing of a place where the trees 
were heavy with nuts, started off to gather 
them. He chose to go alone, because he 
had kept the spot a secret, not wishing 
to share the nuts with the other boys. 
No sooner had Pakwa started off, than 
his little brother, Chak, decided to follow 
after him. For awhile, so softly did his 
small moccasins fall, that Pakwa did not 
see him, but when at last he did, he 
turned about angrily, exclaiming: 

“ ‘Twook, Chak, go back to the village. 
Kago, kago, papoose, do not follow me, I 
*eannot bother with you.’ Then, shaking 
his small brother roughly, selfish Pakwa 
sped on, leaving his brother crying bit- 
terly, alone in the great forest. 

“Pakwa, in his eagerness to reach the 
nuts, somehow lost the way, coming at 
last to a black mountain, so, finally turn- 
ing about, he reached the nut trees at 
last, but it was now nearly sunset. 

“ Whoo-ho-ho,’ called a big owl gruffly, 
as Pakwa boldly climbed into the tree 
where she nested. Suddenly, as Pakwa 

epaused to listen the forest was filled with 
unfamiliar sounds, and terror struck the 
cowardly heart of Pakwa. Even as he 
stared below, dark shadows began to 
gather, but greedy Pakwa_ decided to 
shake down what nuts he might, then, as 
the moon was rising, he would race home, 
after gathering them. 

“The owl family, which Pakwa had dis- 
turbed, now came forth from their hollow 
tree nest, and dashed themselves angrily 
at him, hissing, snapping their beaks 
erossly close to his ears. Quickly Pakwa 
climbed up past the owls, reaching a long 
limb above, where he clung. Hearing a 
sound beneath the tree, he glanced down- 
ward and saw three dog-like forms skulk- 
ing around the nut tree. Pakwa knew 
they were not dogs, but hungry gray 


wolves, and even as he 
stared at them, one of them 
raised a melancholy howl. 
‘Whoo-000-0-0,’ wailed the 
wolf. And to his horror 
Pakwa saw the wolves squat- 
ting upon their haunches, 
staring straight up at him 
with their blazing yellow 
eyes as he clung to the limb. 

“IIe was in despair, for he 
now gave up all idea of 
climbing down, and to add 
to his misery he could not 
change his position very well, 
for as the big moon came 
creeping through the branches of his tree, 
Pakwa’s eyes saw a large bunch of silvery 
gray fur now blocking his way, there it 
sat, and as Pakwa stared at it, the crea- 
ture uttered a strange whimpering call; 
a summons for his mates, and, to his 
dismay, Pakwa saw two more silvery gray 
forms creep forth from a big hole in the 
tree trunk. It was just Shani, an old 
raccoon and his family, playful wild 
brothers with circles of jetty fur around 
their eyes, and black rings about their 
beautiful plume-like tails. 

“Now foolish Pakwa did not know 
which to fear the most, the wolves beneath 
him, or the raccoons’ awful staring eyes. 

“Oh, how he wished himself safe in the 
tepee with his papoose brother. Then, 
suddenly there entered the mind of Pakwa 
a new, horrible fear. He remembered how 
he had cruelly deserted his little brother 
Chak, leaving him to find his way home 
alone as best he might. Small Chak, noth- 
ng but a papoose. Even then he might be 
lost, all alone in the black forest, and it 
was night, and oh, there were savage 
wolves roaming over the trails. 

“““Te-ee, Ie-ee,’ he sobbed, as he shivered 
with dread, and the cold sweat of terror 
bathed him. He glanced below, he must 
climb down and find his brother. To his 
joy he saw the wolves had left, for it was 
nearing daylight and the wolves seek their 
dens at sunrise. They had sneaked off 
when Pakwa was not watching. Then, 
noticing that the raccoons had also left, 
Pakwa slid quickly down from the tree, 
with no thought of nuts, now. 

“Swift as the wild feet of a deer were 

e flying moccasins of Pakwa as he sped 
fleetly over the trail homeward. 

“Tinally, to his joy he sighted above the 
forest trees the blue curling smoke of the 
village, and at last he came in sight of 
his own familiar lodge poles. Then, im- 
patiently tearing aside the flap of the 
tepee he darted quickly inside, and there, 
playing with a pet raven sat little Chak, 
his brother, quite safe and sound. Then 
did Pakwa dance about, shouting with 
surprise and thanksgiving. 

“““Ty-an, ty-an! Chak is safe, Chak is 
safe; oh, I am glad!’ After that night of 
terror, alone in the woods, the selfish heart 
of Pakwa was changed, he was no longer 
a coward,” declared the Chief, solemnly. 


Illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull 
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When do we eat ? 


—most of the time, nowadays—it 
must seem to mothers of growing 
families. 


All the more need for dainties that 
are just as acceptable to young ap- 
Wi | \ petites as mother’s cake would be, 
\ \ \ but without all the kitchen work and 
\ \ bother—to say nothing of expense. 


The knowing ones—the “ready in 
a minute” hostesses—save their cake 
and eat it too by serving Hydrox. 


\\ These crisp chocolate wafers, and 
AV the luscious cream filling between, 
go wonderfully with most anything 
WV to eat or drink, and on most occa- 
\\ sions, whether formal or informal. 
v\ Don’t be caught without them. 
a a 

\ \ \ Speaking of recipes, the revised edition of Ida 
Bailey Allen’s Sunshine Book, is now ready. You 
should read her serving suggestions, menus, and 
her helps on recipes for nutrition and balanced 
eating. Sent free by addressing: Sunshine Biscuits, 
813 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Gita Chocolate Wafer 
\ 


. rf «Made in the 
“Thousand Window 
\ Soe \ Beakeries’”— by the 
\\ \\ AR Miles Biscuit Co. 
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FREE 


Mail the Coupon 


Look, mother, for film 
on your child’s teeth 


fhm en nnn nnn nr nee ee 


That’s often a danger sign. 
If the dentifrice you now use 
doesn’t combat it success- 
fully, it’s inadequate, How 
to combat it without harm- 
ful grit—the new way in 
child’stoothcare special- 
ists recommend. 

3 


OREMOST dental authorities 

now advise a new way in caring 
for a child’s teeth. A way different 
in formula, action and effect from 
any other method. 

As a nation-wide hygienic move- 
ment, a 10-day test is offered 
mothers free. You are urged 
to make it. To see what mod- 
ern science is doing for the 
better protection of children’s 


teeth and health. Simply . 
use the coupon. 
What film indicates. Why it 


must be fought several 
times daily 


Look at your child’s teeth. 
If cloudy, dull, discolored, 
there’s a film. And that film 
is often a danger sign. The 
child can feel it by running 
his tongue across his teeth. 


Ordinary tooth pastes 
won’t combat it successfully. 
Try the one you use now. See 
if the film does not still re- 
main. To fight it constantly is 
essential to tooth health and gen- 
eral health. The teeth must be 
clean —any children’s doctor, any 


dentist will tell you this. 
* * * * 


Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It makes pearly teeth ugly, 
discolored—dingy.. Many a natur- - 
ally pretty child is handicapped in 
this way. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Now a new way 


Now modern science has found a 
safe way to combat film. Super- 
gritty substances are judged dan- 
gerous to the teeth. Soap and 
chalk methods are inadequate. 


Mail Coupon for 


FREE 10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPAN 
Send to: 


INEING ci ie va ee orl 


Only one tube to a family 


HAT fifty per cent—half the total— 
Be our twenty-four million school 

children have tooth infections and 
decay which court the so-called communi- 
cable diseases and even mental deficien- 
cies, is the amazing statement of world’s 
hygienic authorities. 


Where correct oral hygiene and dental 
care are practiced, children have shown 
amazing improvement in health, mental 
activity and immunity to disease. 

This tells the most recent and widely 
accepted method of oral hygiene—the safe 
combating of the insidious, germ breeding 
film where most tooth troubles start. 

As part of a nation-wide hygienic move- 
ment a to-day test will be sent free to 
parents upon receipt of the coupon below. 


This new method, embodied in 
the tooth paste called Pepsodent, 
provides the scientifically proved 
combatants that leading dentists 
throughout the civilized world now 
advise. Their action is to curdle 
the film, then harmlessly to. re- 
move it. 


To millions this new way has 
proved the folly of dull and dingy 
teeth. The folly of inviting tooth 
troubles and ‘all that may accom- 
pany them, when scientific pre- 
vention is so simple. 


Don’t you think it worth while, 
in justice to your children, and in 
fairness to yourself, to try it for ten 
days? The test will cost you noth- 
ing. What it will do for your chil- 
dren, it will do for you, for every 
member of your family. 


Start today 


Use the coupon for a free 1o-day 
tube. 


PAT. OFF. 1695 


Pepsadénl 


Y, Dept. 625, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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The Mother of the Lad 


(Continued from page 8) 


the boy rushed on. “Nobody: was at home. 
And then all at oneé I saw the crowd be- 
fore Simon’s house. They were standing 
away out in the street. I tried fo get in 
but no one else could get near the door. 
And just then,” the boy’s shrill voice rose 
impressively, “I saw four men carrying a 
paHet. . They. went close by me and I 
could see the sick man on the bed. He 
could not walk. He had the palsy. And 
they tried to get in to the Rabbi, but the 
people were so’ crowded they could not 
move them, so the bearers went up the 
outside stairs to the roof and lifted some 
tiles and let the sick man right down. 
And in a few minutes he came out walk- 
ing! The Rabbi had healed him! And he 
was saying, ‘Glory to God! Glory to God!’ 
over and over!” The boy paused again, 
breathless, his eyes shining.’ 

“Come and’ eat thy supper, Mark,” 
Miriam said wearily. It had been a hard 
day. 

Jonas was faintly. curious. 
some of the men talk about that Rabbi. 
What did he look like?’ he asked. 


“T do not know,” Mark said regretfully. - 


ae could not see him.” 


‘Some time later he had another strange ~ 
. Still strainingly busy, still preparing, still 


story to tell. 

“Dost thou know the nobleman who 
lives in the great house on the hill above 
Capernaum ?” he asked his parents eagerly. 

Ah, how well Miriam remembered the 
days when he came to Hannah’s door. 

“Yes,” she answered quickly, ‘What 
hast thou heard of him?’ 

Mark spoke earnestly. The nobleman’s 
sen had been very sick. He was dying. 
The nobleman had gone to Cana to ask 


the Rabbi Jesus te come and heal him. . 


And the Rabbi had but spoken a word and 
told the nobleman to go back home and 
his son would be well. And truly he was! 
The servants had gone out. to meet their 
master with the news and everybody in 
Capernaum was talking about it. 

Mark’s. face grew wistful. “T should 


like to see the Rabbi,” he said. 


UT it was another happening more 


strange and full of portent to Miriam - 


than either of these, that had driven her 
out from her home on the spring evening 
to seek refuge where she might face a 
great temptation and meet a sharp strug- 
gle alone. 
Yesterday for 
received a message from Lois. 
from the dead it had come. 
traveling north had brought it. 
sent word many times before, but the 
messenger had always failed to find her. 
Lois feared her sister dead, but sent tid- 
ings once more. She was well and happy 
and prosperous. She had not married, 
and still worked with Annis. The prices 


the first time she had 
As a voice 
A youth 


paid for tapestries in Tiberias were mary- ¢ 
They received large orders yearly - 


elous. 


from the court. She begged Miriam to 


leave everything, to come even now and - 


work with her. She had longed for her 
all these years. It was not yet too late! 

So in the waning sunset Miriam re- 
viewed her life slowly and bitterly and 


. trembled under the unthinkable desire that 


tore at her heart in this crisis. To be free 
from the drudgery that was wearing out 
her body and crushing her spirit; to have 


‘a chance to use again the great gift that 
A few weeks’ care of her poor: 


was hers! 
rough hands, a few weeks’ practice again 


‘ with the needle, and she knew with the 


old sense of power surging back *within 
her, that she could do more exquisite work 
than either Lois or Annis, for she could 


_ make her patterns live. 


And then to know comfort again; a 
dress of soft linen instead of this coarse, 
unlovely homespun; food, nourishing and 
palatable, instead of the barley bread and 
fish that made up their only fare! Rest, 
refreshment, bright rooms, cool courts, 
strength once again, laughter—life! Her 
very soul cried out for it, 

But to desert Jonas and the children? 
She shuddered at the blackness of the 
thought. 

So she wrestled while the shadows 
lengthened. Over and over again she 
forced herself. to see the thing she con- 
templated in all its cruel selfishness and 
its defilement of the faith to which she 
had been born. But only to have sweep 
over her once more the waves of hot re- 
bellion, the deep hatred of her lot, the 
passionate craving for freedom and com- 
fort and beauty which urged her on. 

It was time to go back and still her 
mind seethed in indecision. Tomorrow she 
eould perhaps think more clearly. 

The next morning Miriam opened her 
heavy eyes curiously upon the new day. 
Would something rise from the deal level 


“T heard ~ 


- together! 
s be! ye 


Lois: had - 


of its untried hours to lift this pain of 
suspense ? 
her free? Ab, something must! 

Just at noon Mark came -running in, 
and. tossed. down his empty basket. 


“Mother,” he cried, his great dark eyes. 


burning with excitement, “the Rabbi I 


To persuade, reassure her, set ° 


told thee of—the one that healed the pal- . 
sied man and the nobleman’s son, is over © 


there, across the sea on the mountain and, 
everyone from Capernaum and Bethsaida > 
is going over to see him and hear him 
teach! Mother, wilt thou let me go? I 
must see him!’’ His voice was passionate 
with eagerness, 

“Thou must first eat,’’ said Miriam, 

“But I am not hungry. 
not wait! 
now. If I tarry I may miss him !” 


Mother, I dare ~ 
I must overtake the crowds’ 


“Still, thou must eat,’ Miriam returned © 


firmly. 


“Here,” catching up a handful of ’ 
the barley cakes she had just baked, and 


two of the small fish on the table, “take | 


these. with thee. 


Thon canst eat them on- 


the way. And be not later than sundown * 


returning.” 


ies afternoon hours passed. Miriam 


_ washed clothes at the edge of the sea— | 


warding off the last surrender, 
Jonas came in for a hasty supper and 


hurried back again for a late night’s fish- _ 


ing. 
Mark should be home, 


Miriam watched the slanting sun. — 
Why had she al- 


lowed him to go at all? Something might - 


have befallen him. An unusual restless- 
ness took possession of her. She bore it 


until the sun lay red upon the top of the - 
hill, then she too hurried along the sands 


to where the boats for crossing lay. Jonas - 


knew one of the owners and had ‘often j 


served him. She was sure of his help. 


In a few minutes they had reached the ; 


eastern bank. 


“The crowds went on up that way,” 1 3 


the.boatman told her, indicating the steep 
hill. “Never have I seen so many people - 
Thousands, 


+ 


_ there . seemed to ; 


Miriam took the path he pointed out. - j 


It led to the opening at the upper end of - 
the hills. .Her heart beat. quiekly. 


Now > 


that she was nearing the spot where the . 


boy must be, fear for his safety gave way 


- to a strange curiosity and anticipation. 


At last she had reached the crest of the - 
final low hill and started to go down. — 
There on the broad, green slopes, their . 
brightly colored turbans showing like a . 
mass of blooming flowers, was seated a - 
multitude; a great, dense ingathering of - 


living souls, which might so easily have 
been a seething, clamorous throng, but 
which instead sat motionless, 


listening, — 


intent upon the figure of the man who - 


stood before them. 
streamed across the narrow sea and rested - 
upon his face as he spoke. 

Miriam, ereeping closer, watched it weltlics 


The sunset light» 


the eyes of a creator who sees the chisel- ~ 


ing of the soul. 
longing, and the lonely sorrow that does 
not speak. 


Suffering was there, and - 


Ah, Miriam could recognize - 


those lines. There was love and sympathy © 
in the tender, merciful mouth; there was = 


infinite strength in the high forehead as - 
if of a will that knew the royal power of 
overcoming. 


But stronger than all, there shone upon | 


the features a light that the sunset did 
not bring. It was the rare light of sub- 
lime and holy joy, of the peace that sani tad 
understanding, 

He stopped speaking. Several men came 
close to him as if to confer. Miriam could 
not hear their words. Suddenly one of 
them turned and pointed behind him. It 
was then that she saw Mark. He sat in 
the front row of people, his slender young 
body leaning tensely forward, his dark 
eyes riveted on the Rabbi’s face. In one 
hand he absently clutched the open bas- 
ket. Miriam could see that the food she 
had placed there was stiil in it. The 
eager, foolish child! He had taken no 
time to eat. 

But all at once Miriam’s eyes grew 
large with wonder. The young men who 
seemed to be the Rabbi’s disciples, were 
going about among the people, separating 
them into groups, making paths among 
them. It was all done with a singular 
quiet and order. 

Then when. all was finished one of the 
ment went up to Mark and after a word 
took the basket from the boy’s willing 
hands, and turning, gave it to the Rabbi. 
The disciples fell back to the sides. The 
Master stood alone with the little basket 
extended in his hands, his eyes raised to 
heaven. Before him in utter stillmess gat 
the watching multitude. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Fifth of a Series of Garden Talks by 
OLIVE HYDE FOSTER 


Lord God. in: paradise, 
Look upon our sowing, 
Bless the little gardens 
: And the good green growing! 
| Give us sun, 
Give us rain, 
Bless the orchards 
And the grain! 
* * * * 
Lord God in paradise, 
For the wonder of the seed, 
Wondering, we praise you, while 
We tell you of our need. 
Look down from paradise, 
Look upon our sowing, 
Bless the little gardens 
And the good green growing! 
—LovISsE DriIscoLu. 


HAKERS of little gardens, especially the be- 
ginner, will appreciate and inwardly echo 
this petition. Somehow it makes the actual 
work easier to know that while one may 
plant and another water, it is the Father 
SS of All who giveth the increase. _ 
' For the benefit of garden lovers who have been’ unable 
to make a start yet, it is well to know that early May is 
Still a good time to begin. While they have missed the 
spring bloom, they can prepare for a glorious mass of 
color later in the season. 
» Any new flower beds. however, should be well spaded, 
with all clumps thoroughly broken up and the top finely 
raked. Also the tender annuals can now be sown outside. 
And just as a picture-is improved by~a suitable frame, 


$0 & garden is made more attractive by a boundary. .As~- 


I said once before, it may be a fence permitting light 
vines, a low hedge, or shrubbery which would also. serve 
as a windbreak; but a setting of some kind enhances the 
beauty. 

Where a garden has begun its early blooming, how- 
ever, often it is desirable to add at this time some of the 
| later flowering perennials that can be bought, well started, 
» at the nearest nursey, in order to get quick results in 
suceessive bloom. 

These young plants are not expensive, selling usually 
for from 15 to 50 cents, according to location and relative 
value of the stock. A few carefully chosen and placed 
in prominent parts of the garden would insure quite an 
, amount for outdoor as well as indoor pleasure while 
awaiting the development of your own seedlings, certain 
‘ varieties of which are not due to produce much until 
» their second summer. 


{ HE hardy garden chrysanthemums, of all those thus 
available, are among the most valuable for several rea- 
sons. With blooms of almost every shade but the blues, 
' they range in size from the clusters of tiny “buttons” to 
the glorious individual specimens equaling their aristo- 
eratie hothouse sisters. Of course, it takes special care, 
thorough cultivation, and feeding of some fertilizer every 
two weeks until the buds appear (more of. the special 
culture later) to produce these prize-winners. They 
amply repay the effort, though, and bloom in the autumn 
when the other flowers have gone, clear up to black frost. 
I have picked the last as the first snow fell. 

Hardy phlox is another rare treasure, and has been 
so well developed by the specialists that now, by choos- 
ing both early and late varieties, they can be had in 
bloom from early June to the late fall. 

The lovely blue salvia (azure grandiflora) . is a Rocky 
Mountain species, with sky-blue flowers in August and 
September. Personally, I might say in passing, I do not 
eare for the annual réd variety, and I find few good 
gardeners do. 

The perennial scAbiosa; sometimes called the pin- 
cushion flower, has also. been specially developed into a 
handsome plant, easily grown, in many colors. The 
seabiosa japonica, a blue variety from Japan, blooms 
from June to September. 

Without going into such details, equally satisfactory 
for late summer bloom when not earlier, will be found 
the hardy lupin, platycodin, Japanese wind flower 
(anemone), forget-me-not (myosotis palustris), -hardy 
larkspur (delphinium) and hardy asters—all coming in 
those much-desired shades of blue and lavender. For the 

_-yellows,. you can get the old blanket flower (gaillardia) _ 
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Surely happiness abides in this house whose entire side is covered with climbing roses 


and several varieties of coreopsis (or ecalliopsis), wall- 
flowers, sneezewort (helenium) in several varieties bloom- 
ing late; sunflowers (helianthus), the Maximiliana and 
Wooley Dod from five to seven feet, flowering to October, 
golden glow, all giving the glint of sunlight that a prom- 
inent New York florist told me was the secret of his 
famous window displays. 


ao While as necessary in the Garden Beautiful as 
peonies, iris, and the early spring bloomers, like them 
they are planted in the autumn in order to get the neces- 
sary start. Consequently, for a first season enjoy the 
glorious masses of color obtainable from the liberal use 
of the other summer bulbs, Cannas may be set out as 
soon as the danger of frost is past. Gladioli, with a 
liking for light soil, and set from four to six inches 
deep, may be planted every two weeks up to the first 
week in July, thus insuring a long season. 'Tuberoses 
should be set about one inch deep in rich soil, where the 
ground is warm, from the first to the middle of June, 
when they should flower in September. 

Dahlias, however, are generally considered the most 
profitable and satisfactory of all. Flowering the first 
year from seed as well as from tubers set out horizontally, 
from May 15 to June 15, in rich soil and six to eight 
inches deep, they give the widest range of color, shape 
and size. Then, after the most wonderful display lasting 
up to frost, the roots ean be lifted, dried and stored, with 
a quantity of new tubers attached, to produce many times 
the number next season. When planting, drive in a tall 
stake before setting each bulb, to avert puncturing and 
provide later support. 

The peony-flowered dahlia and the decorative probably 
are the most popular, and in rich soil grow too high to 
be reached easily, and with strong, firm stems. ‘he 
eactus variety and its hybrids are most interesting in 
their- ragged shape and lovely coloring, but are a little 
weak around the neck and do not stand up well, The 
star or cosmos variety is a newer development, somewhat 
like cosmos; the collarette resembles a single but has a 
collar around the center; and the new mignon is a single 
dwarf only about eighteen inches high, To the uninitiated, 
they might be entirely different flowers instead of being 
the same family, enjoying the same sunny situation and 
plenty of the same nourishing food, 


Ae SOON as the early bulbs—tulips, daffodils and nar- 


cissi—finish blooming, the beds around them can be 
tidied up, and shallow trenches marked in which to lay 
down and cover the yellowing foliage so it may properly 
ripen. This means that the sap is going back into the 
bulb to make next year’s blossom, but the bed will be 
more attractive—and also ready for other beauties—if the 
withering leaves are out of sight. 

Iris can well be marked while at its best, so that when 
its season is over, and one wishes to separate and trans- 
plant, one can readily tell the different kinds and colors. 
Moving at this time gives the roots plenty of chance to 
get thoroughly established in new quarters and ready to 


show appreciation next spring. 


The early shrubs do best when pruned as soon as they 
have finished their flowering. Old wood can be cut out, 
to stimulate strong new growth, and any subdivisions 
moved to desired locations where they can become 
thoroughly established before another season. 

The delphiniums and foxgloves probably are getting 
pretty tall now, and it is advisable to support with stout 
stakes. I always keep on hand a full supply,. ranging 
in length from the little 15-inch dowels to the 5-foot regu- 
lar garden. sticks, and wtih their annual coat of fresh 
green paint, I find them almost as decorative as plants. 
They certainly give a garden a well-groomed air. 

The already established, late-flowering perennials, like 
hardy chrysanthemums, can be subdivided the first of May 
and moved as desired. Warly started aster plants can be 
set in their summer quarters as soon after as the weather 
is settled. Any tub plants resting in the cellar should be 
brought out and started off with a good meal of liquid 
manure that is not very strong. 


ORCH and window boxes can easily be adapted—when 

nothing better is vailable—from suitably shaped gro- 
cery boxes, given a coat of green paint. The best drooping 
plants for full sunlight would include lobelias, nastur- 
tiums, sweet alyssum, verbenas and petunias; in upright, 
begonias, daisies, geraniums, annual phlox. For partial 
shade, the droopers might be English ivy, creeping Jenny 
(moneywort), myrtle (vinea major), and the uprights, 
ferns, coleus, aspidistra, Madagascar periwinkle, fuchsias 
and begonias. 

So, whether large or small, the home grounds can be 
made a veritable bower of loveliness. It means so much 
in the life of the whole family to live in a place of which 
it ean thus be proud. ‘The spiritual influence of such 
surroundings is immeasurable. 

In know, for I speak from experience. My dear maternal 
grandmother, whose sweetly ordered life was exemplified 
in her sweetly ordered garden, made an indelible impres- 
sion on my childish mind. Now it is easy to see that she 
sought surecease from the trials of her day in the beauty 
she could bring to others. One cannot refrain from giv- 
ing thanks for such a heritage. It arouses appreciation 
of an extract from Margaret Widdemer’s 


In My Moruer’s GARDEN 
In my mother’s garden were green-leaved hiding places, 
Nooks between the lilacs—oh, a pleasant place to play! 
Still my heart ean hide there, still my eyes can dream it, 
Though the long years lie between and I am far away; 


When the world is hard now, when the city’s clanging 
Tires my eyes and tires my heart and dust lies every- 
where, 
I can dream the peace still of the soft winds blowing, 
I can be a child still and hide my heart from care, 


Lord, if still that garden blossoms in the sunlight, 
Grant that children laugh there now_amid its green and 
gold— 
Grant that little hearts still hide its memoried sweetness, 
Locking one bright dream away for light when they are 
old! 
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Slices of Real Flavor! 
-and the quality is safeguarded 
by this sanitary carton 


You can always be certain of the finest bacon 
by buying it in these cartons. The Armour 
Star label is your assurance of young, tender 
bacon, mild-cured, savory —the choicest of 
Armour’s output. 


The uniform slicing of Armour’s Star Sliced 
Bacon makes it possible for you to fry each 
strip evenly to just the degree Srey 
of crispness you prefer. Ask 
for it at your dealer’s, in 
pound or half-pound cartons. 

Sold also in parchment-wrapped pieces 


ARMOUR &® COMPANY / 
CHICAGO 


Armour’s Star 
Pure Lard 


In pails or cartons 


The hush deepened, Not a breath or a 
movement! The Master gazed steadfastly 
toward heaven, then beckoned to the men 
who stood near. They came, bringing 
their large, empty traveler’s baskets and 
waited beside him. 

There was a sudden straining forward 
on the part of the multitude, a sharp 
sound as of the quick intaking of many 
breaths. For out of Mark’s tiny basket, 
held directly in their view, the Master was 
filling the others! Ueaping them with® 
the loaves and the fishes! 

Unquestioningly, apparently without sur- 
prise, the disciples passed them to the 
waiting people and returned to the Mas- 
ter. Their baskets were refilled again and 
again. The hungry thousands were fed. 

Miriam was on her knees, trembling. 
Fear shook her and a great overwhelming 
awe. This common air she breathed must 
be athrill with God! This man, this 
Master had taken her poor food from the 
hands of her own little lad, and with it 
had wrought a miracle! Here, under the 
evening sky, her own eyes had witnessed 
it! It was as if God has reached down 
from his heavenly places to touch her 
humble hand! 

At last she raised her head. The Mas- 
ter was watching her with clear, search- 
ing, asking eyes. They read her heart 
and then seemed waiting for her answer. 
With a cry she stretched forth her hands. 
She had forgotten the multitude. To her 
there were but herself and the Master 
upon the hillside with the celestial throb- 
bing of the air about them. 

“Master,” she whispered, “Thou hast 
opened mine eyes! I will be faithful !”’ 

He smiled and turned to look upon 
Mark who still sat rapt, his eyes upraised 
to the Master’s face in worship. Miriam 
watched him too as if for the first time. 


suit! The eoat tails were crumpled up 
behind his hack, the trousers stretched 
over his knees, the wnore suit pulled out 
of shape, injured more in this one wearing 
than in six month’s under its owner’s 
loving care, . 

“Hello, Rogs!” shouted the youth joy- 
ously as he hung up the receiver. “Say, 
do y’ know this suit’s a knockout! Best 
looking rag you’ve got!” 

The outraged man found his tongue. 
“T’m so glad you approve of my taste in 
suits as well as in ties and shirts and 
socks.” The sarcasm was lost on the good 
natured boy. 

“Sure do! Nothing wrong with your 
taste, old man!” 

Mary Griffith, who was absorbed in a 
new magazine, now looked up at her hus- 
band and smiled. “Have a good day, 
Roger?” she asked. : 

Roger’s answer, whatever it might have 
been, was lost in the uproar of Freddy’s 
jubilant announcement, ‘And now for the 
good news!” He paused dramatically. 
Husband and wife looked at him expect- 
antly. At just the proper moment he 
said, “I am not going back to that ole 
college! I am going to be a business man 
and stay right here with you! Babe’s 
got a job for me!” 

There was a queer little noise in Roger 
Griflith’s throat such as a hurt rabbit 
makes. Then he became articulate. Ig- 
noring the youth and his “good news,” he 
turned to his wife and requested in hard, 
bit-off words that fell on the silence like 
pebbles on tin, “Mary, may I have a word 
with you?” 

Obediently Mary arose and followed him 
into the privacy of their own chamber. 
There he faced her belligerently. “Mary, 
whether your brother gets an education or 
not is nothing to me, though I should 
think it would be to you! And whether 
Ba-abe—” he prolonged the name deris- 
ively—“gets him a job or not is nothing 
to me, either! But—’ here his voice rose 
an octave, “he can’t stay here—in my 
house! I won’t have him!” 

“Your house?” 

“Well, our house, then. I’ve stood all 
I’m going to from that young pup!” 

Strangely enough Mary Griffith let the 
uncomplimentary appellation go unchal- 
lenged. 

“A man in his own house should not 
be so bedeviled !’’ Roger went on. 

“T quite agree with you.” Mrs. Grif- 
fith’s tone was saccharin. 

“You—what ?” 

“T agree with you, Roger. Freddy has 
annoyed you in a hundred ways and a 


The Mother of the Lad 


(Continued from page 20) 


Patsy and a Hard-Headed Business Man 


(Continued from page 10) 


Woman’s World 


Her little lad! And she had never seen 
the beauty of his soul! 

There was a stir among the thousands. 
Miriam turned and ran quickly back over 
the path by which she had come. 

It was dark when she reached home 
and the children were frightened and cry- 
ing. They clung to her. How suddenly 
sweet was the realization that these little 
bodies were of more value to her than 
all the gold of Herod’s palace! 

Mark came and she heard his passionate 
tale of wonder. She listened lovingly and 
the child, warmed by her new interest, 
showed her the adoration in his heart. 


A LAST they were all asleep. Miriam 
walked out upon the pebbled sands and 
looked far down the sea. 

Tiberias? The old temptation was 
broken. It could never meet her again. 
Against the lustrous wonder of the living 
miracle on yonder hillside the beauties of 
Herod’s city must be tawdry and dead. 

Freedom? Never had she felt so free 
with a sudden kinship for the wide spaces 
of the seas and sky and mountains. But 
greater still, there was the freedom of 
a mind lifted into high reaches of vision; 
of a soul drawn upward to meet the re- 
ality of God. 

Tapestries? Oh, blind, blind that she 
had been! To her had been given tapes- 
tries of tender flesh and blood upon which 
to embroider the fair patterns of the soul. 

She lifted her hands to the starlit 
heavens, while there stole over her a rap- 
ture of understanding. She knew that out 
of the common daily elements which her 
heart had so despised, there would come 
to her evermore now, the Miracle! She 
knew that in each day of lowly, wearing, 
faithful toil, she would see again the Mas- 
ter’s face! F 


man in his own house should not be an- 
noyed. A home should be a shelter from 
annoyances—a haven.” 

Obviously this line of talk was unex- 


pected. It quite took the wind out of 
Roger’s sails. He abandoned his war-like 
attitude. He lowered his voice. “Mary, 


what do you mean?” 

“T mean just what I said. No one should 
be asked to take into his home any person 
who disrupts the harmony of it, who in 
anyway annoys him—unless it is abso- 
lutely unavoidable. But in this case it is 
avoidable. Freddy is my brother. I am 
very fond of him and I enjoy having him 
with us. To me he brings youth and 
gladness; but to you he brings only vex- 
ation.” 

Roger, dumfounded, sank into a chair. 
Mary crossed the room, perched herself on 
the arm of the rocker, and smoothed his 
thinning hair lovingly. “And after all, 
dear, this is our home, yours and mine 
and Harry’s. Ill see that Freddy does 
not outstay his visit.” 

Tor a long moment Roger Griffith re- - 
mained silent; then he said: 

“That’s mighty nice of you, Mary. I 
was afraid you might not see it this way. 
Well, now I must get ready for dinner.” 
He got up and went into the bathroom. 

After the evening meal Roger followed 
his mother into her room for a little chat. 
Despite the incident of the new suit he 
was in high spirits. The reign of terror 
—this is the way he thought of his 
brother-in-law’s visit—was nearly over. 
Ife took his mother into his confidence, 
telling of Freddy’s “good news” and 
Mary’s decision regarding it. 

The old lady gazed at her son thought- 
fully. “Roger, that boy has not annoyed 
you one whit more than Mary with her 
slip-shod way of doing things, her pro- 
crastination and extravagance, her spoil- 
ing of my own grandson, has annoyed me. 
Yet you insist that I endure this day 
after day, week after week, month after 
month !” 

It was Roger’s turn to regard his 
mother thoughtfully. At last he spoke. 
“Mother, I never saw it in that light be- 
fore. Wait a minute, I want to see Mary.” 

He found Mary in the kitchen pouring 
melted paraflin on the tops of a flock of 
glasses filled with sparkling jelly. She 
held one up for him to see the lovely 
color. “Isn’t that pretty? I had the best 
luck with it!’ 

“Yes, it’s pretty,” agreed her husband 
absently, although he was very fond of 
sweets, “Mary, I wonder if—you don’t 

(Continued on page 24) 
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- and whisper ecstatic- 
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Correct Social Customs 


Engagements 
A discussion from the standpoint of those in them and out 


By Edith Schuyler King 


O MOTHER with 
| \ a marriageable 
daughter these 


spring days need be 
surprised to have her 


room late some night 


ally, “Tom and I are 
engaged.” After this, 
father cannot be sur- 
‘prised when the next 
night the young man 
ealled Tom comes 
around a little earlier 
than usual and daugh- 
ter goes in the radio 
den to say; “Dad, Tom wants to talk to 
you. You'll bé nice to him, won’t you?” 

Often, the parents who find themselves 
entangled in this sort of alliance are not 
caught napping, for they, knowing the 
way of youth’s fancies at this season, 
have been expecting just this culmination, 
and without any serious objection. Nev- 
ertheless, the expectation is different from 
the actual fact itself, which cannot fail 
to arouse some unquenchable regrets as 
to--giving up the daughter, along with 
eagerness for her happiness and a desire 
to make suitable preparations for the final 
event. ° 

After father has had his talk with the 
rather embarrassed groom-to-be and found 
out what his financial abilities and pros- 
pects are and satisfied himself as to the 
character and integrity of his future son- 


_in-law, he drops out of the picture, except 


to pay the bills that accumulate while’ a 
trousseau is being gathered and the wed- 
ding arranged. Mother and daughter take 
up the preparations, make plans and re- 
vise them, hemstitch, embroider and visit 
the dressmaker, and keep up the proprie- 
ties of the engagement period. 


Announcing the Engagement 

The girl will want her dearest friends 
to know, of course. She writes notes to 
these to tell them of her new happiness, 
or if they live in the same town, she may 
run in to give them the news. They will 
respond at once with notes expressing 
their interest and best wishes, if they do 
not offer their felicitations personally. 

Frequently, questions are asked about 
an announcement party; and, in some sec- 
tions, a girl who becomes engaged is ex- 
pected to give such a party, even when 
the news may have leaked out first. There 
is no reason why, if a girl wishes to have 
some of her intimate friends together and 
tell them of the new state to which she 
looks forward, she should not do so. The 
gathering might resolve itself into a 
lunch, a tea or even a dinner, but only 
those who were supposed to be deeply 
interested would be bidden; to broadcast 
news of a relationship so personal and so 
sacred at a dance or some large function 
would seem to be rather poor taste. 

The first announcements of an engage- 
ment always come from the bride’s family. 
It would be a mark of much crudeness 
in any young man to be the first to spread 
the news, though he would undoubtedly 
confide in his own family. 


Post-announcement Duties 


As soon as is convenient after an en- 
gagement is made known, the-mother and 
other relatives of the young man will call 
on the bride-to-be and her mother, if they 
happen to live in the same town and the 
two families are not acquainted or are not 
in the habit of visiting one another. If 
the groom’s family lives in another town, 
the members would write to the girl to 
welcome her into their circle. 

If the groom’s family lives in the same 
community as his fiancee, it may wish to 
entertain for the prospective daughter. If 
at some distance, she may be invited for 
a visit. 

Whether she can accept the invitation 
or not, there will almost certainly be 
much entertaining for her in her home 
town before the wedding day, and there 
will be dinners, teas, and dances for bride 
and groom, with the health and happi- 
ness of the two toasted many times. 


The Bride’s Trousseau 


Besides the thrill of seeing her sweet- 
heart, a girl's chief preoccupation during 
the time of her engagement is that of get- 


ting ready her trous- 
seau. If a girl has par- 
ents who are able to do 
their part toward her 
start in married life, 
her trousseau will- not 
only include a generous 
outlay of personal 
clothing, but household 
linen and probably some 
furniture, silver and 
other goods. Agreements 
as to these things are 
usually made according* 
to the means of those 
concerned. 

In this ‘country, it 
has long been the custom to have linens 
and silver marked with the initials of the 
bride, as are presents made to her. How- 
ever, many girls, looking at the thing sen- 
sibly, like to have the initial of their mar- 
ried surname on the things that will be 
most in evidence after they are in their 
new home, and there is a tendency now 
to use a monogram made of the girl’s 
Christian name, her maiden surname and 
her married ‘surname, or, if only: one 
initial, to let it be that of her new name. 

People who are ordering presents of sil- 
yer that are to be marked may use their 
own judgment as to which initials would 
please the bride best, if they do not care 
to adhere simply to the convention. They 
may know the bride well enough to know 
what her preference is. In any case, the 
presents are sent to the bride, though 
the sender may know only the groom. 
Usually, an uninscribed visiting card for 
identification is enclosed with a wedding 
present. 

Wedding Presents 


As the presents begin to come, ten days 
or a week before the wedding day and 
continue straight through last-minute 
preparations, the well-known and well- 
loved bride is staggered by the thought of 
acknowledging them all promptly. One 
thing she must not neglect to do, and that 
is to list (unless some other member of 
the family will do it for her) each gift 
as it arrives, with the name of the giver 
and a brief description which will help 
her later. No one expects that brides 
shall send thank-you notes in the last 
hectic days before they go to the altar, 
although many happily manage to do this, 
and no one expects that a bride will use 
the precious moments of her honeymoon 
for this task, although some do. _ Still, 
those who have sent presents cannot help 
wondering if they have been received. So 
the thoughtful bride will manage to dis- 
patch her notes as soon as possible, and 
sometimes, in the meantime, a sister will 
acknowledge their receipt, the receiver 
sending her thanks later. 

The groom’s present to the bride is or- 
dinarily a piece of jewelry, sometimes a 
family heirloom and sometimes something 
freshly chosen. Not infrequently, a bride 
also likes to give her future husband an 
engagement present, something she knows 
will especially please him for its own sake 
and the sentiment attached to it. On both 
sides, the presents are purely yoluntary. 


Engagement and Wedding Rings 

For a wedding ring, the band is still 
used, now sometimes elaborately carved 
and set with diamonds; but the engage- 
ment ring is no longer restricted to the 
diamond solitaire. A lover may choose a 
sapphire or an emerald or one-of the 
other precious stones to adorn the ring he 
gives the young woman of his choice; or 
he may have reset an old family stone. 

If an engagement is broken, the girl and 
her mother write to those to whom they 
wrote in the first place telling of the en- 
gagement announcing that it no longer 
exists. No reason need be given, and sel- 
dom would be, unless to a very intimate 
friend or relation. If invitations had al- 
ready been issued, it might be necessary 
to make use of the newspapers to say that 
the “engagement has been broken by mu- 
tual consent,’”’ although no one would re- 
sort to this unless it was the only way 
out of an unpleasant situation. 

Questions will be answered personally 
and without charge if addressed to Mrs. 


idith Schuyler King in care of Woman’s ” 


World, with a stamped, addressed en- 
yelope for reply. 
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“Look, Mother!” 
Watch the bowl- 


fuls go when 
Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes are served. 
It’s the flavor. 
They love it. 


No other corn flakes like 
Kellogg’s. No other so crunchy- 
crisp, so golden-toasted, so deli- 
ciously, satisfyingly good. 

Serve Kellogg’s tomorrow morn- 
ing and taste this flavor for your- 
self. Ready to serve. Just pour 
in the bowl and add milk or cream. 
Delicious with fresh or preserved 
fruit. Get Kellogg’s from your 
grocer today. Sold everywhere. 
Served in restaurants and hotels. 


YbhoygS 


CORN FLAKES 


al 
Ss 
: 
1d, 
5 


Compare the flavor 
of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes with any 
ready-to-eat cereal 
and you'll appre- 
ciate why Kellogg’s 
outsells all others. 


Oven-fresh 
ALWAYS 


Kellogg’s patented 
inner-sealed waxtite 
wrapper preserves t 
flavor and keeps the 
flakes toasty-crisp. An 
exclusive Kellogg fea- 
ture! 
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Mary Garden Photo © Mishkin 


If you choose carefully 


Woman’s World 


Patsy and a Hard-Headed Business Man 


(Continued fr 


suppose—what I mean is, it can’t be pos- 
sible that you and mother get on each 
other’s nerves anything like the way Fred 
gets on mine?” 

“No,” Mary answered judicially. “Not 
like Fred gets on yours.” 

Ile breathed easier. “I didn’t think so.” 

“reddy merely vexes you, Roger. He 
upsets your routine, wears your clothes, 
smokes your. cigarettes and uses your car. 
But there’s no malice, no criticism, no 
ill-will back of his actions. . He likes you, 
admires you. Wearing your clothes is 
really a compliment, if you. could see it. 
As I said, there’s no malice.” 

“You don’t mean to say there’s any. 
malice between you and mother?” , 

“Yes, there’s the cumulative effect 
of her criticism. and my resentment of it.” 

Noger pondered this awhile. Then, “T 
see! Well, Mary, I'll not let you outdo 
ie in generosity. I’ve always thought it 
was the right and proper thing for mother 
to live with us; but I guess I was wrong. 


No doubt we'll all_be happier with her in ~ 


her own home.” 


URING the month following the depar- 

ture of Mother Griffith and Fred Hun- 
ter there was such peace in his household 
as Roger Griffith had not deemed possible 
—peace, contentment, cheer, 

The Griffiths were very gay and festive. 
The air was blithe, surcharged with good- 
will. Mother Griffith resplendent in orchid 
silk, with a real lace collar fastened with 
a cameo brooch, gray hair precisely waved, 
was dining with her son and his family. 
Later they’d go on to a concert, a gala 
grand opera concert. Mary Griffith in 
soft white taffeta, cheeks flushed, eyes 
sparkling, curly locks in becoming dis- 
array, was all the gracious hostess. 

“Mother, won’t you have another bis- 
euit?” (Mary had baked the fluffy tea 
biscuits. herself because mother was so 
fond of them.) 


“Thank you, Mary. 'They’re delicious! 


I never could bake real good biscuits.” 


Order by 
name and 
send to Mrs. 
Harriet_Har- 
per, Wom- 
an’s World, 
Chicago, 


e 
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“Grandma, me and the fellows .. .” 
Unchecked, little Harry related the thrill- 
ing experiences of the day. 

Roger, despite his formal attire, felt 
relaxed, soothed, comforted, as he gazed 
proudly on his happy family. When the 
meal was finished he followed his mother 
into the library. From a well-filled box 
he took a cigarette, lighted it, and puffed 
contentedly. Mother Griffith seated. her- 
self in her fayorite rocker and picked up 
the evening paper. ; But she did not read. 

“Roger, don’t tell Mary, but I’m. em-. 


_ broidering her. a> tray cloth » like - -one she 


“admired in the Dlizabeth- Anne Shop. when 
we were down town last week. ne i S 
“That’s mighty nice of you, mother, I 
know Mary’ll be pleased.” , $i 

sy és, she will!. Mary’s so ‘appreciative ie 
—it’s a real pleasure | to do. things. for her. 
She’s one woman in a thousand, Roger.” 

“Mary’s allright,’ Roger agreed, “put x 
she isn’t as neat-and methodical as I’d 
like*to have her- be—but she’s’ all. “right.” 

The old lady's blue eyes flashed. “Why, 
Roger Griffith, I never heard you criticize 
your wife before! You ought to be 
ashamed—a sweet-natured girl like Mary! 
Neat! Well, I’ll tell you, neatness isn’t 
everything !” 

“Well, maybe not!’ Roger coneeded as 
he got to his feet and strolled from the 
room. “Maybe not!” When he was 
safely out of his mother’s sight a sly grin 
spread over his thin face. “So neatness 
isn’t everything,” he said to himself, 

In her room Mary Griffith was putting 
the finishing touches to her toilet—a jew- 
eled comb in her pretty hair, a pat of 
powder on her pink cheeks. Then from 
a drawer she took a pair of long white 
gloves, her best pair. Something caught 
her eye—a ripped seam, the whole length 
of the front finger of the right glove. She 
regarded it ruefully. 

“Oh, dear, I intended to mend that, but 
I forgot it! Now J’ll have to hunt up 
another pair.” : 

(Continued on page-25) - 


Mary Blake Frocks for Girls | 


from Ten to Fourteen 


RiGAuPs aids to beauty, fragrant with Par- 
fum Mary Garden, have always enjoyed a de- 
mand among women who choose carefully. They 
have wanted that consistently superior Rigaud 
quality. ; 

You can buy no better rouge than Mary Garden 
Rouge. Mary Garden Lip Stick, Face Powder,Toilet 
Water, Talcum and Body Powder are likewise dis- 

-tinguished for their excellence. 
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Was 


Now they await you in their new attire: Face 
Powder in a new round box with puff; Compacts 
are very thin. Complete assortments at all depart- 
ment and drug stores. See them. 
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These are the prices 


Face Powder in round box with puff . 
Rouge or Face Powder Compact in the 
new small.metal.case ... . ...... 50 


$1.00 


Lip Stick, slide metal case. . . . 25 
Face Powdet Compact, in new metal 

CASC™ ei Vetelalalela ence pantie paerentae:* 1200 
Talcum Powder in tins t..ela 25 
Toilet Water,21440z. . . . Coe eel) 
Body Powder with large puff eet 150 

Gladys June _— Snowflake 

Sale Diceibuce FE ACH frock is sent stamped flat with floss and Six erystal buttons are sewed with rust floss 


directions for 980, Add 8c for postage on down the lapel at the neck and three crystal 
one frock and 8c for each additional one. A buttons are sewed in the panels on each side of 
sample of snowflake cloth can be sent if you the waist. Crystal buttons are 20c a dozen. 
enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. By cut- ‘The belt is of henna moire ribbon. It takes 2 


-Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. oY 
111 E. 16th St., New York SC am 


SS 


eT .0 KG) ting inside or outside the stamped lines the yards at 8c a yard. ‘The length of the dress 
aan dress can be made to fit a larger or smaller size. is 40 inches. 

Gladys. Green with gold snowflakes, 14 year. June. Sand with blue snowflakes, 10 year. 

Flowers are gold running stitch. Straight lines Flowers are in the buttonhole wheel  stiteh— 

are gold outline stitch and black running stitch. gold, yellow, blue and red with gold French 

The ribbon belt of double-faced black and gold knot centers. The squares on the front and 

satin ribbon takes two yards, at 1l5c a yard. back of dress are made with blue running 

The length of the dress is 45 inches. stitches, Around neck and sleeves there are 


Carol. Copen blue with rust red snowflakes, three rows of running stitches—one blue row, 
12 year. Flowers are white French knots and one gold and one red. The belt is of the ma- 
rust one-stitch. Leaves are white lazy-daisy with terial, tacked on each side of the flower group 
a rust stitch down the center of each. The lines and tied in a bow in the back. Length of 
that form the panels are white running stitches. dress 33 inches. 
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Patsy and a Hard-Headed Business Man 


(Continued from page 24) 


Over and over she tumbled the contents 
of the drawer, finally bringing up three 
long white gloves, the pair too soiled to 
wear. “I should have had these cleaned! 
Wonder where the mate to this one is?” 
She held up the lone glove. Then again 
she dived into the drawer like a Scoteh 
terrier after a rat. At last she dumped 
everything out onto the bed, but all to no 
purpose. The mate could not be found. 
“Well, I'll just have to sew up that finger. 
It'll only take a minute.” 

Still with that sly smile Roger watched 
his wife’s frantic movements. ‘Mother 
says neatness isn’t everything,” he re- 
marked. 

“Well, it’s a whole lot! This sort of 
thing never could happen to mother. She’s 
so beforehanded, always ready. I’d give 
anything if I were like that! 


HE very next day a little ship of un- 

easiness sailed into Roger’s sea of com- 
placency. It came in the form of a bill 
on the violet tinted stationery of Patricia 
O’Ferrall, Metaphysician, and it read “for 
services rendered—$1,000." In total in- 
comprehension the baffled man gazed at it. 

“Patricia O’Ferrall—who in time—?"’ 
Then he remembered. That little red- 
headed swindler and her padded cell! But 
why should she send him a bill? It must 
be a mistake! He’d have Miss Norton 
take care of it. He gave the necessary 
instructions. Less than a half hour later 
he was told that Miss O’Ferrall’s secre- 
tary said there was no mistake in Mr. 
Griffith’s bill. It was correct. 

“Correct! What in time does she mean! 
Why I’ve only seen her once and then 
just for a few minutes! She must be 
erazy! What’s her address? 810 Record 
Building? All right, I'l drop in. 

All during luncheon Mr. Griffith was 
perturbed—senselessly perturbed. There 
Was no reason in the world why Patricia 
O’Ferrall should send him a bill for a 
thousand dollars! Should send him a bill 
at all! It was colossal impertinence! 
He’d drop in and put her in her place. 
The conduct of the young folk of today 
was simply outrageous! Freddy had been 
a revelation. Thank heavens, he was 
safely at college. 

With what assurance he could muster 
he presented himself before the queenly 
Esther Sedgwick and was conducted down 
the softly carpeted corridor. Takes money 
to fit up and maintain an asylum like 
this! he mused. Then a picture of a 
violet tinted bill reading, “services ren- 
dered—$1,000” flashed across his mental 
vision. The picture was not pleasing. 

They reached the door. Mysteriously it 
swung inward. The sickening sweetness 
of violets assailed his nostrils. With a 
premonition of defeat strongly upon him 
he stepped in onto the deep piled violet 
rug. From behind a desk of Italian wal- 
nut a glorious red head was raised and 
clear gray eyes met his squarely. 

“Mr. Griffith, how do you do! 
come about your bill?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well?” 

“Miss O’Ferrall, what do you mean by 
sending me an outlandish bill like this? 
By sending’ me qa bill at all?” He laid the 
offending piece of paper on the desk. 

Patsy picked it up and holding it be- 
tween slender fingers scrutinized it. “It’s 
a perfectly legitimate bill, Mr. Griffith.” 

“Legitimate! You call one thousand 
dollars for five minutes of your’ time 
legitimate ?”’ 

“Oh, no, Mr. Griffith! I don’t charge 
for consultation. Only when I bring about 
a definite cure do I render a statement. 
And you set your own price.” 

In speechless amazement Mr. Griffith 
gazed at the petite person before him, At 
last regaining control of his faculties, he 
jerked out: ; 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tf I remember correctly, you stated 
you'd pay a thousand dollars for peace in 
your household and think you’d struck a 


You’ve 


_ bargain at that?” 


The bewildered gentleman opened his 


“mouth and then closed it without speak- 


ing; a trick of his when under stress of 
emotion. 

“Haven’t you peace in your household 
now?” Patsy queried sweetly. 

Her words recalled the memory of con- 
ditions in his home as they had been when 
he called on Miss O’Ferrall for help; his 
mother’s intolerance of Mary’s untidiness 
and Mary’s resentment, of the strained 
atmosphere after a clash, of hearing both 
sides of the story; then the reign of ter- 
ror, aS he styled the visit of his young 
brother-in-law. Contrasted with that 
nightmare was his home of today; the two 


Women dearest to him happy and con- 
tented, each defending the other against 
his criticism, 

“Yes, I have peace in my household,” 
he admitted, “but what did you have to do 
with it?” 

“Bvyerything.” 

“Bverything? Miss O’Ferrall, would 
you mind telling me in plain, straight 
English what you’re driving at?” 

“Not at all. When you called on me 
I diagnosed your case as one of authority 
complex. You inflicted your opinions and 
wishes on the members of your family, 
even insisting that your mother and your 
wife live together when it was not only 
unnecessary, but exceedingly unpleasant 
for them to do so. Mr. Griffith, there are 
some mothers-in-law who, if forced by 
circumstances to live with their children, 
are wise and kind enough to refrain from 
dictating, who realize that a house needs 
but one mistress. And there are daughters- 
in-law meek and unspirited enough to let 
a dictatorial mother-in-law run_ their 
homes and rear their children, As I un- 
derstand them, neither your mother nor 
your wife comes under these heads; there- 
fore there was friction in your home. 
3ut regardless of the discomfort they suf- 
fered, your authority was recognized, you 
rules, or rather, misruled your house- 
hold. I knew the only way to ture you 
was to give you a dose of your own medi- 
cine. To this end I got in touch with your 
wife and asked her if she happened to 
have a relative with whom it would be 
difficult for you to live, preferably some- 
one older or younger than you and tem- 
peramentally quite different. Fortunately 
she had her brother Freddy.” 

“Fortunately !” 

“Yes, fortunately. 
able for our purpose.” 

“Admirable! Superb, I’d say!” Mr. 
Griffith rejoined sarcastically. ‘So Freddy 
was invited to my house purposely to 
annoy me?” 

“To enlighten you. I think enlighten 
is the better word there, Mr. Griffith.” 


Freddy was admir- 


4 Bede enlightened one glared at the pretty 
girl balefully. “And I presume he was 
coached so that he’d make a good job 
of it?” 

“Not coached exacily. 
nothing of the plan. 
able to suggestion. He never knew he 
annoyed you. He just followed his in- 
clinations, the inclinations of a normal 
boy of nineteen. Toleration of the younger 
generation is something you haven't 
learned, Mr. Griffith.” 


You see he knew 
But he was amen- 


“H’m! So Fred was amenable to sug- 
gestion? Who made the suggestions—my 
wife?” 


“Oh, no! I usually made them,” 

“You! Do you know Fred?” 

“Yes, quite well. You see I was the 
first girl he met when he came here and 
I introduced him to my gan—my friends.” 
Patsy paused, but as Mr. Griffith did not 
comment she went on, “We've had a lot 
of good times this summer and we’ve you 
to thank for some of them. Just had a 
circus the night we smashed up the car! 
And such fun at your house after parties! 
You’ve the best stocked refrigerator in the 
city. We could always count on getting 
something good to eat—cold chicken, 
salad, cake, grape juice and everything!” 

“Glad you enjoyed my hospitality, Miss 
O’Ferrall !” 

Roger Griffith might be authoritative, 
intolerant, prim, neat, and nervous; but 
he was not lacking in a sense of humor, 
or fair-play as he saw it. 

“Miss O’Ferrall, you’ve won my pro- 
found admiration. You diagnosed my case, 
prescribed a dose of medicine and helped 
administer it. And it has been most 
efficacious. I am cured, and I have what 
I most desire—peace in my household. 
I feel that it is cheap at a thousand dol- 
lars. My secretary will mail you a check.” 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Griffith.” 
Never was Patsy more adorable than when 
thanking a patient for a check. 

“That's all right, Miss O’Ferrall! That’s 
all right! I’ll] recommend you to my 
friends.” 

“You’re most kind.” Now Patsy was 
covered with a pretty confusion. 

“Not at all!” Mr. Griffith arose, took 
his hat, walked over to the door, then 
paused,  ‘‘There’s just one more thing 
I’d like to know—what sort of person is 
that Babe that Fred had such a crush 
on? I could have stood everything else 
if.it hadn’t been for Babe.’’ 

Patsy’s eyes twinkled and her lips 
parted in a smile. “Why, Mr. Griffith, I 
thought you knew. . Il am—or at least I 
was Freddy’s Babe.” 
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In that moment of despair, turn to 


this flag of help | 


OUR clean little home. You work so hard 

to“keep it spotless. But one morning, 
when such a possibility is furthest from your 
mind, you find a roach. Or an’ant . . . Or 
perish the tnought! a bedbug . . . Wherever 
did he come from? That is one of the great 
unsolved mysteries. 


You do not dare experiment. You have got 
to get everyone of these ravaging pests. And 
there is a preparation which will kill them all 
even to che newly hatched young. It is Brack 
Fac, with its death-dealing, secret ingredient. 


Turn to the secret ingredient 


Most insecticides kill only six out of every 
ten bugs. The four which get away breed 
hundreds which return. But Brack F Lac gets 
them all. [t contains a secret, vegetable in- 
gredient, absolutely harmless to humans and 
animals, but sure death for every kind of 
insect pest. Bugs breathe it and die. Brack 
Fiac strangles them. 


BLACK FLAG comes in iwo 
forms .. LIQUID and POWDER 

Brack Fiac powder and liquid 
are equally deadly for all forms of 
bugs, with three exceptions: Use 
only the powder on furs and to 
kill dog fleas and plant lice. Many 
women use both the powder and 
liquid, preferring 


The LIQUID to kill 
FLIES MOTHS MOSQUITOES 
The POWDER to kill 


ROACHES ANTS BEDBUGS "Seema gine nner! aed oul 
DOG FLEAS PLANT LICE Motus QO Bepsucs GQ CaicxenLice O 


CHICKEN LICE 


Powder, 15c up. Powder Gun, 
10c. Liquid, 25c up. Sprayer, 45c. 
Introductory package, containing 
Brack Frac liquid and sprayer, 
only 65c. 


BLACK FLAG, 
2202 Eacre Street, Battrmore, Mp. 


Please send me your complete booklet on ridding the house 
of insect-pests, plus special directions for getting rid of 
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you free and postpaid if you simply fill in and 


mail coupon-to Brack. Frac, Baltimore, Md. 


© G. L. Co., Inc. 
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“A foot of comfort means 
miles of happiness” 


(onstancy 
in a Shoe 


Seven Points of 


Constant 

Comfort 

Shoes are 
priced from 


WStyle 
No. 107 


/ 


a Something / 


News 


Merit ye steadily, faithfully comfortable. And the added 


that make Constant 
Comfort sure + 


j Cushion insole that con- 
forms with the natural 
outline of the foot. 


2 Flexible sole insuring 
glove-like freedom for 
woman’s active hours. 
Heavier sole for more 
comfortable walking. 


3 A toe and heel thatgive 
plenty of room and 
graceful style. 


4 A rigid steel shank giv- 
ing needed support to 
the sensitive foot arch. 


5 Reinforced moulded 
counter to prevent run- 
ning over at the heel. 


Send for Constant Comfort Style Book. 


Avutt-WILLIAMSON SHOE Co. 
{write nearest office, see address above] 

Genilemen: Send me your book of styles that 
will help me in buying proper shoes- 


joy of a graceful shoe that’s smart and fashionable. 


Not a single attribute that has proved good by modern 
shoemaking has been overlooked in perfecting Constant 
Comfort Shoes. Thousands who have never found satis- 
faction before find it in this new shoe. 


All the good features that really make for comfort, wear, 
fit and style have been skillfully blended in the 7 Points 
of Merit that make Constant Comfort sure. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 


Factory and Eastern Sales Office, Dept. K, Auburn, Maine — 
Central, Western and Southern Sales Branch, 414-K North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Name 
6 Rubber heel to cushion adress: 
every step. . ; 
Cros. Sta 


7 Tite-fit fashioned an- 
kle, holding the heel 
snugly and the stocking 
smoothly; preventing 
slipping and gaping. 
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Woman’s World 


The Building of Your Ideal Home 


In This Department is Presented Each Month a Selection of Artistic, Livable, Small Homes Designed by the Best Architects 
and Accompanied with Personal Letters from the Women Occupying Them 


Well-planned and 
Homelike Five-room 
Bungalow, Economical 


to Build and Easy to 
Keep Clean 


qb house here shown is de- 
voted almost exclusively to 
living space and is very livable 
indeed. ‘The size over all is 46 
by 29 feet. It will be noted that 
there is but one bed room, but 
others may be finished in the at- 
tic space. The stairs lead down 
into the back hall from which 
the bath is entered. The living 
room is not as large as might be 
expected, but both’ the dining 
room and sun room are opened 
into it by means of flat_arches,_ 
or cased openings. The exterior 


is very attractive, as may be 
seen from the .photograph op- 


posite, Mrs’-Huisman’s letter, 
reprinted below, gives additional 
information regarding the rooms 
and their arrangement, 


Editor of Woman’s World. 

Dear Sir:: Our house is not large, but we have 
ample. living space, on account of the openings from 
living room to sun room and living room to dining 
room. There is only one bed room down stairs, but 
we have two extra finished in the attic story. . 

Our most attractive room is the sun room, which 
really takes the place of a large open poreh, even in 
the ‘summer time with its windows on three sides. 
It is just a part of the living room, which permits 
of two groupings of furniture—one around the fire- 
place and the other, of wicker, in the sun room itself. 

The kitchen is very convenient and the back entry 


Plans by L. 


Eugene Robinson 


First Floor Plan Bungalow No. 


DINING 


ROOM 


LIVING ROOM 


(3° 427° 


Bungalow No. 1, Goat $6,500 


Here is a Letter from the “Lady of the House,’ 


’ Telling. How She Likes It 


allows for the ice box,.a counter, 
which proves very useful.- 


and a large closet, 


Mrs. fipw and eee 


The Terdeney is to'Eliminate’Kitchen ‘Porches 


It may be noted that perhaps the majority of houses 
presented in this series do not have kitchen’ porches, 
It has been the trend in recent years to eliminate this 
adjunct to the house so long as provision is made-- - 
elsewhere for the delivery of iee and groceries. ~ On 
the farm and in some other cases, kitchen porches are’ 
desirable. A valuable feature of these bungalows is 
the meticulous attention to all details. a 


These attractive bungalows are 
eramples of what may .be done with 
small investment when the building 
is carefully planned. We will gladly 
furnish full plans and=-building ~ 
Specifications..at a‘ very reasonable , 
price if desired. Any questions: re- 
garding these buigaloiws will be 
answered upon receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

It’s rather a hard task to give a satisfactory reason 
~as to “why we like our own home.’ Everyone looks 
forward to a home all one’s own, and to have that 
dream materialize ‘seems wonderful indeed. 

A good many folks are agreeably surprised when 
viewing our home on the outside. to step in and see 
such a large living room and still find two bedrooms 
all on the same floor. The beauty of the living room, 
in my estimation, is the windows—seven in all—en- 
abling one to see in any direction and eliminating 
the need for a sun room. The dining room, which 

Bungalow 


No. 112, Cost $7,000 


SRR OS 


‘has ‘plenty of sunlight, there being five windows 


“LIVING ROOM 
13'k - 


» BED, : ROOM: 


Wxi3 


ON wee ie RE th cee a? ae 


“The Happiness Diétiselfron ee Foe Coinpenddtes for All the Early 
Doubts and Fears. as to Whether It Corie Be Done,” 


says Mrs. England. 


Shans into the livi ing room by a rounded archway, also 
with 
seat underneath, and directly back of the dining room, 
is the kitchen all in white. A small hall gives access 
to bathroom, both bedrooms, and basement. 

Somehow there is such a satisfaction in knowing 
your home is your own and there is pleasure in beau- 
tifying both house and grounds when they “belong.” 
The pleasure and happiness derived from our home 
compensates for the anxiety that we feel when won- 
dering “can it be done?” Mrs. A. O. ENGLAND. 


Ab Artistic Five-room 
Bungalow with Two 


Additional Rooms on 
the Second Eloor 


A CONS ae bungalow 
is here presented with the 
dimensions of 45x28 feet, not 
including the porch, The plan 
would meet the requirements 
of the average family since an 
additional bed room may be 
finished in the second story. 


All of the rooms are large and 
light. The exterior shows 
walls of siding painted buif 


and asphalt roof shingles. The 
front porch piers are of brick 
and the floor conerete, This 
would be a very safe house to 
build and offer for sale. 

The small sketch plans show 
arrangement only. Many inci- 
dental features, such as book 
shelves, linen chutes, ironing 
board and broom elosets set 
inside partitions are not in- 
dicated. 
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Quaker Puffed Wheat 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


ERE are grains with the rich flavor 

of nutmeats—a cereal wondrously 
and amazingly different from any you've 
ever tasted before. 

Why not serve this, ifonly fora change 
from the more prosaic breakfasts? You'll 
find new lusciousness, a touch of variety 
to tempt the most indifferent appetite. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker! 
Puffed Rice are steam exploded to eight 
times their normal size—as alluring as 


Now Make 


a confection, yet with the food value 
of rich grains. 

Serve with cream, milk or half and 
half. Try with cooked or fresh fruit. 
Serve, as a light luncheon, in bowls of 
half and half; and, too, as a bed-time 
dish beyond compare. There are count- 
less ways, each one a new delight. 

Today, include these fairy grains —a 
package of each, for variety’s sake—with 
your grocery order. 


‘Ory tempting the morning appetite with grain foods that entice! 


ns Page 27, 


Dull Breakfasts Happy 
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Colored Filet Embroidery Is New and Inexpensive 


This Type of Needlework is Adapted to Sun Room Curtains and Cushions, Dining Rooms apd 
Small Homes Where ab Air of Informality is Desirable 


S Divs ed , ieee aaa : HIS brilliant and fascinating needlework is simply our old friend the filet lace in a new 


~~ guise. ‘The mesh may be purchased already dyed and the design is then darned into the 
: net with woolen yarns in brilliant colors. The design is copied from a block pattern the same 
as for filet crochet. A coarse needle is used; the darning is done as shown in diagram below. 

A good way to keep the work from drawing is to baste it carefully to white oilcloth that 
leaves the colored mesh strongiy in relief. The work should be done with the wrong side to 
the worker so that the many ends may be firmly fastened in place. A fine needle and regular 
machine thread to match the color in work should be used for this. Whip each end into place. 

With this type of curtain an overdrape of any style is unnecessary as your color and 
decorative features are entirely cared for by the glass curtaining. 

All of the motifs in the illustration are developed on black net but there is no reason why 
beige, ecru or brilliantly colored sunfast nets should not be used. 

Make up your tassels yourself of the brilliant colored thread used in the embroidery. Button 
molds of assorted sizes covered with the cottons make unique and suitable tops for these 
tassels. You will find it necessary to enlarge the hole in the center of the mold in order to 
get enough cotton through to cover the form. Do this by inserting one point of a sharp 
scissors and turning it around in the hole. 

Before closing this description let me tell you of one more asset this type of embroidery has 
which may not occur to you. “It doesn’t show soil.’ In my own studio apartment which is 

located in a particularly sooty section of town, I put curtains of this kind up as a final solu- 
| tion of the curtaining problem. The light curtains which preceded them looked unspeakable 
after two weeks of usé. These may remain up considerably longer without becoming eyesores. 
| Try a small doily or cushion first and you will be so pleased with the results that you will want 
| 


to make one of the more elaborate pieces. If you are unable to obtain net and yarn for the 


work, send a stamped addressed envelope for names of 
deaiers who handle them, 


Dining Room ' 

The double windows in 
: ; the dining room have the 
hte A RAW ca ae a design on the black net 
he eee : valance. In the center 
ci = there is a green and brown 
aieer basket filled with laven- 
der, yellow, red and henna 
flowers with green leaves. 
At each end of the va- 


esi i lance a bouquet of flowers 
eA abe $i is set in a square. The 
Orence 


lower ends of the curtains 
are finished with rows of 
green and red yarn run 
through the net. The de- 
signs for this valance are 


Wciskopf 


‘esweaeee—= 


Living Room 
In the room above, the 
curtains have a basket of 


flowers at the lower ends. Flowers are red, rade: in larger size at 
yellow, henna and blue with green leaves. ae ottom of She 
he chair back has a bird and flower design. conventiona ower 


For the two cushions below, the triangular 
one has a wreath of flowers in lavender, yel- 
low, henna, brown and black yarn. The same 
wreath is used for the 
round pillow. 

The red oblong pillow 
has a center strip of black 
net with flower design in 
lavender, red, yellow, 
henna and apricot with 
green leaves. 


design in green, lavender, 
henna and red is repeated 
six times across the din- 
ing table runner, A bor- 
der of green yarn is run 
around the four sides. At 
each end there are four- 
teen tassels, like the one 
on the opposite side of 
the page, made with but- 
tonmolds and yarn. 


eens 


weeesshi 


Block patterns of all de- 
: 3 signs 15c. Send te Woman’s 
F aabidde> ‘ ; 3 ; : World, 107 S. Clinton St., 
aenet ‘ : Chicago, Il. 
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Diagram 
for 
Weaving 
on 
net 


Haereeeserse 


ae 


Barkaates 
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Flower Motifs Give Style and Character to sary Blake Frocks 


Three Special Models with Slenderizing Lines for the Larger Woman. 
Street Costumes of Pongette and Two Party Frocks of Cameo Batiste. 


Maude, 
Black and White 
Checked Batiste 


American 
Beauty Pongette 


Katherine, 
Orchid 
Chambray 


Beatrix, 
White Pongette 


Myra, 
Sand 
Pongette 


Pongette is a fast-colored mercer- 
ized material that is very similar 
in appearance to pongee. It is 
washable and durable and is an ex- 
cellent background for embroidery. 


\ Isabel, 
\ Blue Cameo 
\ Batiste (above) 


A : Photograph of 
; cameo batiste in 
/ one-half actual size. 


Pongette Frocks 

Doris. American Beauty pongette. Roses are 
outlined in blue French knots. Leaves are outlined 
with black one-stitch with a blue running stitch 
inside it. Stems are black running stitches and 
tendrils blue French knots. Collar and cuffs are 
outlined in blue and black running stitches. Belt 
is made of the material, run under the flowers in 
front and tied in a bow in the back. The ribbon 
tie of blue picot ribbon is slipped through the ma- 
terial in front. It takes two yards. 

Beatrix. White pongette. Roses are in green 
one-stitech with the inside edge finished with green 
and white running stitches side by side. Leaves 
are green lazy-daisy stitches tipped with white, 
stems are green and white running stitches side by 
side. Belt is made of the material, tied in a bow. 

Myra. Sand pongette. Flowers have a center of 
gold and black French knots and petals of rust 
red one-stitch. Leaves are rust lazy-daisy, with a 
black stitch down the center of each. Stems are 
rust running stitch. The lines around neck and 
sleeves and that give the apron effect are rust one- 
stitch with black running stitches on each side of 
the rust. Belt is made of the material run under the 
panels in front and tied in a bow in the back. 


Cameo Batiste 

Isabel. Blue cameo batiste. Daisies have gold 
French knots in the center edged with gold and 
blue running stitches. Petals are white, lazy-daisy 
with a gold stitch down the center of each. Large 
leaves are edged with one-stitch, alternating blue 
and white. Small leaves are white lazy-daisy, with 
a gold stitch down the center. Around neck and 
sleeves lace is held in place with a gold and white 
running stitch side by side. Just below these 
stitches is a row of white one-stitech. The belt is 
gold ombre ribbon run under the flowers in front. 

Grace. Green cameo batiste. The basket is 


Grace, 
Green Cameo 
Batiste (above) 


The background is 
colored, with the 
cameos in white. 


filled with flowers in orchid, peach and gold, made 
with French knots and lazy-daisy stitches. ‘The 
basket is edged with black and white running 
stitches and has gold running stitches arranged in 
rows. The ribbon bow at the top of the basket is 


made with black and white running stitches side 


by side. The ribbon-effect extends up the blouse 
and around the neck. An opening down the center 
front is edged with black and white running 
stitches side by side. Six white crochet buttons 
are used with loops to fasten it. Neck and sleeves 
are edged with lace held in place with black and 
white stitches. The belt is yellow ombre ribbon run 
under the basket in front. 
Three Models for the Larger Woman 

Maude. Black and white checked batiste. Flow- 
ers have a center of peach and black French knots. 
Petals are edged with a row of peach lazy-daisy 
stitches inside of which are white French knots. 
Leaves are edged with black and white one-stitch 
side by side. Stems are black and white running 
stitches side by side. Ten crystal buttons down the 
front and one on each lapel are sewed down with 
peach floss. A black patent leather belt is used. 

Sophie. Brown and white checked _ batiste. 
Flowers are in rows, graduated in size, with the 
smallest in yellow and shading into brown. Centers 
are French knots with petals in lazy-daisy stitches. 
Straight lines that form the panels are brown run- 
ning stitches edged with black French knots. Belt 
is of the material, run under the panel in front. 

Katherine. Orchid chambray with vestee and 
cuffs of white linene. Flowers are lavender French 
knots with a ring of purple around the outside. 
Leaves are green lazy-daisy with a white stitch 
down each one. Lines connecting the flowers are 
black and white running stitches side by side. The 
joining of the white vestee and euffs is finished 
with black buttonhole stitches, as are the tops of 
the pockets. The belt is of black velvet ribbon. 


Cc 


Sophie, 
Brown and 
White 
Checked 
Batiste 


Z : ~ : i, " ‘. - - , Say ae 


ons 
Tana ete 


= 


Mary Blake frocks are slip-on 
models that depend on the lines 
of the embroidery to give indi- 
viduality and distinction to each 
frock. 
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Wh Did Our Grandmothers 
"Serve Sassafras lel 


O YOU realize what was back of that old 

custom—in the spring when the family 
felt “run down”? Its reason was based on 
common experience. 


In those days fresh fruits and vegetables were 
hard to get in winter. Oranges, for example, 
were an undreamed-of luxury. 


Nowadays, modern nutrition experts tell us that going 
through winter or any length of time without these food 
essentials in our diet results in malnutrition. That is most 
often what “feeling tired” means. Hence the supposed 
need in the old days of sassafras (an aromatic stimulant). 


Our growing knowledge of such facts accounts for the 
rapidly increasing use of Florida oranges in the daily diet. 
For in the delicious juice of a Florida orange are all three 
of the known vitamins—A, B and C. There are also the 
food mineral elements your body needs for growth and 
energy. Furthermore, you may depend upon the orange 

- to supply the “alkali reserve” of the blood, the impair- 
ment of which is the real beginning of most bodily ills. 
And orange juice is a “conditioner” of the whole diges- 
tive tract. 


To get the sweetest, juiciest and most delicious oranges 
you can possibly buy, always ask for 


Sealdsweet 
“florida Oranges 


You will notice that Sealdsweet Florida Oranges are heavier, size 
for size, than other oranges. The reason is they yield at least a quarter 
more juice. And this is important: The only way to judge oranges 
is by their weight—never by their color nor shape, which often are 
deceiving. Remember it’s the extra weight of Sealdsweet Florida 
Oranges which tells you beforehand they are 


Sweeter Juicier. Healshies 
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Ba fhcse Facts 


HEN YOU serve your family Sealdsweet Florida Grape- 

fruit you are not only giving them a delicious meal-time 
treat. You are storing up in their nerve, blood and bone tissue 
cells those essential food elements which make for growth and 
stamina. For the grapefruit is listed by all health experts as “‘a 
protective food.” 


This means that the plentiful eating of Sealdsweet Florida Grapefruit will 
protect good health as well as promote good health. 


With the first taste of this good grapefruit all your “digestive mechanism”’ 
begins operating. That is why nearly everybody begins a meal with grapefruit. 
It assures good digestion for the other food. Its delectable juices improve 
intestinal conditions and soothe the whole digestive tract. 


In selecting the best grapefruit, as in selecting the best oranges, you should 
judge them solely by their weight. Ignore both their color and shape. And 
you'll always find the heavier grapefruit are the juiciest, because it’s juice that 
makes weight. 


But you can be assured of the juiciest and the very finest grapefruit if you 


Sealdsweet 
“florida Grapefruit 


And after you have eaten them awhile, you will realize why 
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Loria Grapett® 
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Sealdheart Grapefruit 
(in Tins) 


Whenever you are unable to 
obtain fresh Sealdsweet Grape- 
fruit, or prefer the fruit in tins, 
ask your grocer for Sealdheart 
Grapefruit. It is the inner 
meat and juice,separated from 
themembranesand outerrind 
of the delicious Sealdswee't 
Florida Grapefruit. Merely 
chill Sealdheart Grapefruit 
and it is ready to serve. 


[“-e 


FREE: Beautifully illustrated 
recipe book. Write to Florida 
Citrus Exchange, 915 Citrus Ex- 
change Building, Tampa, Florida 


It's the Juice that Counts 
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New Styles in Embroidered Party Fi rocks and Play Clothes. Pretty Models for 
Summer Outings that Your Four-year and Six-year-old Daughter Will Love 


Apricot Vhecks, 5-25-416 


MBROIDERED bouquets, baskets 

and flowers give so much pleasure 
to a tiny wearer that mother feels amply 
repaid for the small amount of time 
spent in adding this bright note to her 
little daughter’s wardrobe. Lazy-daisy 
stitches, French knots, running stitches 
and rambler roses are the stitches that 
give individuality to these fetching 
frocks. 

The dresses are all in five-year size 
(length 27 inches) so that they can be 
made to fit a four-year or six-year size. 

Apricot Checks, 5-25-416. The ruf- 
fles around sleeves and pockets are rolled 
and whipped with black floss. The ful- 
ness at the front and back of the dress 
is shirred and the stitches covered with 
a darn stitch of black, which is also used 
just inside the ruffles. On the sleeves 
and pocket are gold lazy-daisy flowers 
with a black stitch down the center of 
each lazy-daisy. Centers are black French 
knots and leaves black lazy-daisy. 

Green Gingham, 5-25-417. The cher- 
ries on the pockets are red satin stitch 
with green leaves on a brown twig. 
White bias tape is used fer the front 
panel and at neck, euffs and bloomer 
edges. On the bias tape black zigzag 
stitches are alternated with small red 
stitches. For the narrow red tie it 
takes two-thirds yard ribbon. The 
dress fastens in front under the bias 
tape. 

Pink Shadow Stripes, 5-25-418. This 
cool little suit may be used for play or 
for summer pajamas. The simple design 
is embroidered in satin stitch—flowers 
in rose and leaves in green. Neck, cuffs 
and bands around the bottom are edged 
with rose running stitches. 

Peach Voile, 5-25-419. Little French 
bouquets are embroidered on either side 
of the yoke. The large center flower is 
of shaded peach French knots. Around 
this are blue and orehid rambler rose 
flowers. A ruffle of lace, 34 inch wide, 
comes next and the green lazy-daisy 
leaves are worked over this. A bow of 
narrow blue ribbon is tacked under each 
lace frill. It takes 11% yards for the 
two bows. The neck, sleeves and joining 
of yoke to dress are finished with hem- 


Woman’s World 


Frocks for the Dearest Little Girl in the World 


Designs by Sadie P. Le Sueur 


Green Gingham, 5-25-417 


stitching. Or they can be finished with 
peach featherstitching if hemstitching is 
not convenient. 

Blue Gingham and Cretonne, 
5-25-420. Mistress Mary has a pink 
dress in outline stitch and a white hat 
with a pink bow. The flowers are in 
rose satin stitch. Collar, cuffs and the 
edge of the cretonne are finished with 
black buttonhole stitch. 

Green Shadow Stripes, 5-25-421. 
This apron, used over a plain white 
slip, makes an unusual costume. The 
sprays of hollyhocks on the yoke are 
rose, lavender and gold made with the 
buttonhole wheel stitch. There is a 
white ruffle just below the yoke and 
white bows under each arm to hold front 
and back together. 

Blue Voile, 5-25-422. A party outfit 
has a bonnet and ‘dress to match, The 
voile ruffles around neck, sleeves and 
bonnet are edged with narrow lace. The 
pocket is a basket outlined in gold floss. 
The handle is also outlined in gold with 
a bow of narrow rose ribbon tacked at 
the top of the handle. French flowers, 
in lazy-daisy, French knots and rambler 
rose stitch, fill the basket. They are 
pink, lavender, blue and gold. A bouquet 
of flowers is used on each side of the 
brim with a small bow of the rose rib- 
bon tacked to it. 

Orchid Shadow Stripes, 5-25-4235. 
The panels are formed by a, rope stitch 
of deep orcbid and white floss. The 
larger flowers are blue and orchid lazy- 
daisy with gold French knot centers. 
The smaller ones are buttonhole wheel 
stitch in orchid gold and blue. Three 
crochet buttons are used to fasten the 
shoulder bands in place. The bands can 
be edged with a picot or with the same 
rope stitch used on the front panel. 

Brown Gingham, 5-25-424, A useful 
play frock has bands made with six 
rows of brown running stitches. The 
bands are broken by flowers in tan, 
gold and rust red, made with the but- 
tonhole wheel stitch. Neck and sleeves 
are edged with white bias tape. This is 
embroidered in rust red eross-stitches, 
separated with brown stitches in groups 
of three. 


smart dresses one or 
two rows of this fine 
closely spaced shirring 
are allowed to show 
below the joining. 
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Shadow 
Stripes 
(above) 
5-25-418 


Blue Gingham 
and Cretonne, 
5-25-420 
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Brown Gingham, 
5-25-424 


Orchid 
Shadow 
Stripes, 
5-25-423 


Blue Voile, 
5-25-422 


Shirring for Children’s Things 


Shirring is several rows of gathering placed one below 
the other and is often used as a trimming. 
to have the gathering where a dress joins a yoke, for in- 
stance, appear very flat it is a good plan to run several rows 
of shirring very close together, as shown in the sketch below. 
After the joining has been sewed and pressed, extra gather- 
ing threads may be removed if desired. However, in many 


If you wish 


Green Shadow 


Stripes, 
5-25-421 
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Nabe Vour KGtCh en aie a Bicature 


Adecorative kitchen, well-planned and properly equipped, 
is a good investment. It pays dividends in pleasant hours; 
tastier food; better housekeeping; contented families. 


In planning kitchen improvements, first thoughts are of 
the cook stove. It must provide complete cooking service 
as well zs beauty. 


The Nesco Oil Cook Stove solves this problem. In grey 
and black with turquoise blue chimneys, it is very deco- 
rative and harmonizes with almost any good color scheme. 
This stove is remarkably efficient, too. It burns an intense 
blue gas flame that contacts with cooking utensil just 
as a gas stove flame does. It fries, bakes, broils, boils, 
toasts clean and can simmer. One burner burns 25 
hours on a gallon of kerosene. The patented Rock- 


NESCO 


ROYAL GRANITE 


~~) 


SRNESOO 
Coe 


weave Wick is non-burnable. It needs no trimming—only 
an occasional cleaning. No priming—no smoke—no odor. 


For your cooking utensils, Nesco Royal Granite Ware— 
deep blue-grey and beautifully mottled—will add both 
color and serviceability. This ware is easy to clean, will 
not discolor food, and is safe, durable and inexpensive. 


A new book has just been published, which will help to 
make your kitchen hours a pleasure. It contains practical, 
helpful suggestions for refurnishing and redecorating, or 
for planning new kitchens. Ask your dealer to lend you 
his copy of “‘Nesco Better Kitchens” or send us 25c 
for one containing a coupon good for 25c on the pur- 
chase of any piece of Nesco Royal Granite Ware. 


a 


Eyes patie re 


Oil Cook Stove 


With the Blue Gas Contact Flame 


WARE 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc., 91@St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., St. Louis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: : 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishen2, Ontario, Canada 
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Live Where You Want To / 


Build your home where you like, It | Theycombine the best ideasinmodern 


makes no difference where the gas 
mains end. 
For science has developed remark- 


able new oil stoves which give sub- 
urban and country homes the cooking 


stove construction— durable enamel 
top—straight leg, substantial design— 
roomy shelves—beauty and con- 
venience. 


The Perfection is so completely satis- 


factory, the year around, that the 
burden of cooking with coal or wood 
need no longer keep your family from 
the enjoyment of suburban life. 


Let your dealer demonstrate Perfec- 
tion’s gas-like cooking service. 


convenience enjoyed in the city. 


These finer stoves—the Perfection Oil 
Ranges—cook with the speed of gas. 
Their instant heat, their cleanliness 
and dependability are setting an en- 
tirely newstandard of oil stove cooking. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7330 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


y=—}) 
lay a For-quick warmth, 
whenever and herrorn 
needed—the Perfection 
Oil Heater. 


For abundant hot water 
in homes without gas— 
the Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater. 


For best results use Perfection Ovens on Perfection Stoves. 
All styles, sizes and prices. 


Se rR er ee 
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FROCKS ARE MADE IN A JIFFY 


| RAMBLER ROSE Frocks 


Tea Rose Gray Rose Black Rose 


Gold Roge 


ee 


Tangerine Rose Orchid Rose 


White Rose 


VERY woman appreciates the importance @ accurate directions i SS. 53 
v01 ; OrLance | , Ss accompanying each dress, can : am 
E of receiving an appropriate and dignified © make it fit in an hour or two. Z Making the Frock : | 
/ name in order to measure up to one’s best* _ The frocks show the smartest color combina- Dotted lines show how to cut the neck, shoul- i 
possibilities and opportunities in life, and so it tions, are in perfect taste for the porch, the der seams and under the arms, By cutting in- Fon 


is of considerable consequence for the frocks, in 
which we spend the most part of our life, to bear 
a fitting designation for their proper introduction. 
In our presentation of these lovely Rambler 
Rose dresses to you we desired to secure as a 
sponsor for them a woman of character, refine- 
ment and the highest reputation, whose style, 
grace and charm would be accepted by every 
woman aS a synonym for good taste in dress. 
We feel greatly honored that Miss Dorothy 
Stone, the daughter of Fred Stone and Allene 
Stone, has endorsed these frocks from the stand- 
point of style, quality and economy, and allowed 
the use of her name for this purpose. 
WOMAN’S WORLD. 
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HE Dorothy Stone Frocks are made of voile 

with the new Rambler Rose, latticed pattern, 
which, with the two-toned effect, offers an ar- 
tistic, comfortable and serviceable Summer dress 
for maid or matron at a most economical figure. 

The voile is a specially constructed hard-qual- 
ity cloth in fast colors, 40 inches wide, which 
adapts itself perfectly to sizes from 34 to 54-inch 
bust measure. The frocks come in 3-yard lengths 
and are printed in the exquisite. rambler rose 
yattern with plaited lattice effect in the back- 
ground. They have been planned for the absolute 
minimum of labor in the making of the garment. 
In faet, any woman, by following the simple and 


afternoon or evening affair, a spin in the car, 
for the long spring and summer season, for 
women of every age, size and figure, The grace- 
ful draping quality of voile has made it very 
popular as a summer material in softening the 
lines of the feminine figure and will commend 
itself to every woman. The frocks will find favor 
for graduation, for the June bride’s trousseau, 
for business girls, and to give eoolness and charm 
to the tired mother, who is rarely ever willing 
to take time for her own wardrobe. 


The Pattern in the Frock 


Around the bottom of the skirt is a wide bor- 
der of rambler roses against a latticed back- 
ground. The lines of the lattice work make four- 
inch squares over the body of the dress, with the 
collar and cuffs in the same graceful Rambler 
Rose design used in the border. The front and 
back of the frock are printed the same so that 
the effect is satisfying from either gq front or 
back view. : : 


‘The Color Effect in the Frocks 


Fight color effects are shown: Black ground 
with white, navy ground with gold, delft blue 
ground with white, orchid ground with white, 
Coolidge gray ground with navy, sand ground 
with navy, white ground with copen blue, white 
ground with tangerine. They are in fast colors 


and the fabrics will wash beautifully. 


side or outside the lines the frock can be made 
to fit any size from 16 years to 54-inch bust meas- 
ure, The sash is cut from the lower sides of the 
skirt. Fulness can be plaited or gathered in the 
skirt at each side of the waist. 

The frocks are slip-on models, but the collar is 
designed so that a four-inch opening can be made 
down the center front, which is held with a snap 


-esunder the ribbon necktie. 


Trimming the Frock 


After all it is the attention to details that 
makes the frock ‘different,’ so the simple an‘ 
inexpensive trimming planned for this style is 
important. The neck line and the cuffs with a 
8-inch opening up the arm are bound with bias 
tape in a shade that harmonizes with the color 
scheme, A new and clever way to trim the bias 
bands after they are stitched on is to make a 
border of running stitches with floss in the two 
shades used in the frock, or to make the rambler 
rose stitch at intervals along the tape. It takes 
2% yards bias tape for neck and cuffs. For the 
necktie and bows on each cuff narrow grosgrajn 
ribbon in a matching shade is used. The two 
streamers of the necktie end in little ribbon 
roses. They have yellow stamens with the rose 
petals in a shade of satin ribbon that harmon- 
izes with the dress. The end of the ribbon is 
rolled around the stem of the rose and tacked 
to it with a few stitches. 


Put Kleinert’s 
Shields in—FIRST! 


Before you wear it even 
once, equip your frock with 
Heinert’s Dress Shields or 
a Dress Shield Garment 
guaranteed to keep it fresh 
and dainty—your most ex- 
pensive gown maybe ruined 
by a single careless wearing. 


Kleinert’s Dress Shield 


Garments 


are made in styles to suit every 
dress and may be laundered as 
easily as your fine lingerie. The 
fastidious woman will want several 
of them, 


For Wear Every Day 


Kleinert’sBlue-line SanitaryAprons 
worn every day prevent skirt wrin- 
kles as well as. provide protection 
under all circumstances. For the 
woman who prefers a bloomer 
style, there is the dainty Kleinert’s 
Santalette, 


I, B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


Look for the name on the tab of genuine 
Kleinert's Jiffy Baby Pants, 


Colored Thread Embro 


By Our English Correspondent 


HESE fascinating “place mats” I met 

at lncheon in an old chateau in 
Touraine, an unexpectedly modern note 
in an ancient setting. Yet the beautiful 
hand-stitchery made them worthy of any 
lovely background. I just had to copy 
them to ase in my own little apparte- 
ment, with Andree’s willing permission, 
and they are so much envied that I am 
passing on the idea. You will note that 
the designs are all different, and when 
you have made two or three you will 
quickly see how to adapt all sorts of 
designs to this awork, 


Number Three (Right) § 


Number One , eC) Ae 


op 


Sizes—12 inches for the plate mat, 
7 inches for the bread-and-butter 
plate and 5 inches for the tumbler. 


E of the designs comes in three 


Number One 2 
Let’s begin with the square one. | You 
must decide first how wide you wish ‘your 
hem to be. Cut your square very eveiily 


all around: it is best to draw a thread: 


along each side as a guide. 

Now draw another thread twice the 
width of your hem away from the edge. 
Turn over a single hem, with its raw edge 
exactly touching the drawn thread. Tack 
it very firmly in position (Figure 3). 

Turn your mat to the right side, and 
buttonhole all along the edge of the hem, 
space your stitches a bit ‘apart, with 
the head of the buttonhole stitch to- 
ward the center, coming exactlyon the 
drawn thread (Figure 4), This will catch 
your hem down neatly at the back. 

Transfer your design to the center of 
the square and outline it in stem-stitch 
(outline stitch). The centers of the flow- 
ers are little groups of French knots, and 
the stamens are cat’s-paw (lazy-daisy) 
stitches, just chain stitches caught down 
at the tip. The simplest way of doing a 
French knot, by the way, is just one twist 
of cotton, the needle being put in again 
close to where the cotton comes out. 

Then comes the background, carried out 
in fil coloré or colored thread stitch. Draw 
single threads, six threads apart, across 
the space to be filled, cutting them at 
the buttonhole hem, and at the outline of 
leaves and flowers. 

Thread your needle with cotton to match 
the rest of the embroidery, and darn 
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along each line with this 
to replace exactly the white 
thread you’ve drawn out 
(Figure 1). And _ that’s 
your first mat. 


Number Two 

This has a cut-work cen- 
ter, and the edge of the 
doily is simply buttonholed, 
not hemmed. Begin by 
transferring your design to 
a reund of material rather 
larger than the mat is to 
be. Buttonhole firmly along 
the two outer lines, keep- 
ing your stitches close to- 
gether. The cut-work, of 
course, is also buttonholed. 
In a design like this, work 
along the outer edge first, 
but do not throw any bars from this, 
Wait until you work round the “petals,” 
then, when you come to a bar, you can 
throw a thread across to the buttonholing 
exactly opposite. Take it through a stitch, 
then back to the petal side, then across 
again. Then work across your threads 
with buttonholing to the side from which 
you started your bar, and go on button- 
holing along this side till you come to the 
next bar, and work this as before. But 
do not throw a bar unless the edge oppo- 
site has been buttonholed first. 

The leaves are outlined in stem-stitch, 
and the veining in running-stitch, as be- 
fore. 

The. threads for this background were 
drawn eleyen apart, as the linen was finer, 
and in ‘darning with the colored eotton 
only .every fourth thread was picked up 
(Figure 2). 

Last of all, cut out the bits of material 
where your “holes’’ are to come, and 
please, oh please! be careful not to snip 
a bar in doing so. Cut away the raw edge 
around the outside buttonholing, too. It's 
best to do this from the wrong side. 


Number Three 

The colored thread work is used as a 
filling for the leaves of a large, formal 
design. In this case the threads are drawn 
both ways; leave six, draw one, right 
across each way. When the _ colored 
threads are run in, you have a fascinating 
check (Figure 2). 

These leaves are outlined in stem-stitch 
and the edge of the mat is buttonholed 
closely. The raw edges are cut away after 
the buttonholing is done. 
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Perforated Patterns, Each’Set 20c. Send to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Woman’s World 


oidery (Children 


need 


The little tads 
must have their 
sweets. 


Wridleys dives 
heat the snes 
they crave and 
it 18 very bene- 
ficial also. 


It's a friend to 
teeth, breath, 
appetite and 
digestion. 


Happy children. 
healthy teeth 
with Wrigleys. 


for youno and , 
old we Lag 


‘After Eve 
Meal std 


WRIGLEYS 


Lor, May, 1o26 
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The Harriet Harper New Multigram Medallions 


Every Initial May Be Worked Upon These Artistic Stamped Medallions 


The Latest Idea for Individuality in Needlework 


VERY woman likes to have her household linens embroidered 
with her initial, even if she has to stamp the initial on the ar- 
ticle herself. The trouble has been that it is so difficult to 


find a design into which the initial seems to fit. 


of an ingenious medallion, upon which any initial can be embroid- 
ered, it is possible to make up embroidered articles with the initial 
as part of the design, And it is so simple that a child can embroider 
it. Read the description.in the center of the page for details. 

Set of 36-inch cloth and four 12-inch napkins on white 
the background 
Flowers are lazy-daisy 


5-25-425. 
linene. The initial is in black satin stitch with 
outlined in gold and the medallion in black. 
in shades of gold 
with centers of 


Now, by the use 


Gold Linen Cloth and Four 
Napkins, 5-25-426 


French knots. Stems 
and leaves are black. 
The initial for the 
eloth i§ 414 inches 
and for the napkins 
Sytineiess) = 
> 5525-426. Set of 36- 
inch cloth and four 
12-inch napkins on 
gold linen. The in- 
itial is worked in 
gold satin stiteh 
with the background 


Set of Cloth and Four Napkins, 5-25-425 


in black running stitches and the whole medallion 
outlined in two rows of black outline stitches. 
Gold lazy-daisy flowers are used around the in- 
itial with black leaves. The lines on the set are 
black running stitches and the flowers in-the other 
three. corners of the cloth are gold lazy-daisy. 

§-25-427. Set of 36-inch cloth and four 12-inch 
napkins on white linene. The initial is gold satin 
stitch with the background in gold running stitches 
and the medallion outlined in black running stitches. ‘The 
other three corners have a group of three flowers—one 
orchid, one rose and one gold—each made with radiating 
stitches tipped with French knots. Leaves and stems are 
green. The squares on the cloth are black running stitches 
with gold lazy-daisy flowers at each intersection. _The mono- 
gram on the cloth is 44% inches high and those on the nap- 
kins 21% inches. 

5-25-428. Baby pillow 18x17 inches, front and back on 
pique. The initial is blue, 4 inches high. Its background is 
in gold running stitches and the medallion is outlined in blue 
running stitches. Blue running 
stitches are worked around the 
edge of the pillow, with a blue 
lazy-daisy flower in each corner. 
Artificial silk floss is used. 

§-25-429. Carriage robe, 25x31 
inches finished size, stamped on 
white pique. Blue and gold fiber 
silk is used for the initial and its 
frame the same as for the pillow. 
The flowers in the four wreaths 
have light blue lazy-daisy petals 
with leaves and stems in dark 
blue, 
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Baby Pillow, 
5-25-428 


Carriage Robe, 
5-25-429 
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Now Every Woman Can Have Initialed Needlework 
Without the Bother and Expense of Stamping it 


Then the remaining lines 
are worked in small run- 

ning stitehes with con- 
trasting floss and the 
whole medallion out- 
lined in French 
knots, or an.out- 

line stitch. The 
different ar- 

ticles on this 


The clever design photo- 
graphed in the center of 
the page makes it pos- 
sible to embroider any 
letter of the alpha- 
bet by following 
different lines in 
the design, as 
the lines of 
twenty - six 


letters are page show O, 
contained in . BL, K, H, R, ete. 
the lines. A chart ¥ This idea saves 
is furnished which the time and ex- 
shows the lines along pense of stamping 


which to work in order 
to make the desired let- 
ter. This is done in satin 
stitch, which is simply 
an over and over stitch, 


Bedspread, 


each initial separately. 
Then, too, it is possible 
to decide after you have 
started the work whose in- 
itial to embroider. 


5-25-430 
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5-25-430. Unbleached muslin bedspread, 101x51 
inches, Rope floss is used, The initial is 17 inches 
high, It is worked in pink satin stitch with’ the 
background in pink running stitches. At each cor- 
ner of the medallion are French knot flowers in 
pink, orchid and blue with green leaves. The: lat- 
tice work is in black running stitches. The large 
flowers on the bolster. and in each corner of the 
spread are in French knots and lazy-daisy with 
leaves and stems in green. 

§-25-431. Linen huck towel. with one-inch hem- 
stitched hem,. finished.size 22x15 inches. The in- 
itial is 3 inches high, worked in copen blue satin 


Set of Cloth and 
Four Napkins, 
‘ 5-25-427 


stiteh with the background in gold running stitches and the 
line outlining the medallion in blue French knots. Flowers 
are shaded gold lazy-daisy with a blue French knot center. 
Leaves and stems are blue. 

5-25-432.. Huck towel with one-inch hemstitched hem. I in- 
ished size 16x24 inches. The initial is in rose satin stitch 
with the background in. gray running stitches, edged with 
rows of black and rose outline stitches. Flowers are rose 
French knots with black centers. Leaves and stems are black. 

5-25-433. Huek towel with one-inch hemstitched hem, I*in- 
ished size 18x33-inehes. The initial is copen blue satin 
stitch with a background:of blue running stitches. Flowers 
are rose, blue and orchid lazy-daisy with green leaves and 
stems. The lines back of the flowers are blue running stitches. 

5-25-4834. Pillowcases, 42-inch size, hemstitched for crochet. 
The initial is in yellow satin stitch with the background in 
yellow running stitches; edged with yellow, French knots. 
Flowers are-yéllow French knots with gold leaves an‘ stems. 
Gold floss is: run through the hemstitching and the edge 
finished with crochet. 

§-25-435. 42-inch pilloweases. The hem is turned back on 
the right side and held in place with a white buttonhole 
stitch, through which an orchid stitch is run. The initial is 
orchid with the background in white running stitches and the 
medallion outlined in orchid French knots. Flowers are pink 
and orchid lazy-daisy with green leaves and stems, 
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Huck 


Hemstitched Pillowcases, 5-25-434 


Pillowcases, 
5-25-435 
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Woman’s: World 


Daintinessis the Keynote for These Graduation Frocks 


From Ten to Twenty-five Dollars May Be Saved by Making These Models at Home 


always be planned with more than ordinary care so 
that they may be numbered among happy remembrance 
dresses. The frock for graduation day is one of these, for 
each tuck and frill will live in memory long after the dress 
has been put aside. Workmanship counts. for more than 
expensive clothes and trimmings in these naive little frocks. 


LT stca: are certain special occasion frocks that should 


4 


Figure 6 


A Home Sewing 
Department 
Conducted by 
Ruth Wyeth Spears 


Model C, 
White Georgette 


Model A—Frock of White Voile 

This dress of white voile is trimmed in rosettes and frills of 
inch-wide net footing. The apron tunic and the little nei 
sleeve pufis are chic details that are not included in the 
foundation pattern number 2211, but are easily added. 
An extra yard of material makes the ‘unic, and about an 
eighth of a yard of double width net for sleeve puffs. About 
sixteen yards of the net footing will be required. Be sure to 
get footing that has a draw thread im one edge, as. this will 
save running a gathering thread-in. Three-quarters of a 
yard of ineh-wide satin ribbon makes the apron belt. You 
ean make this dress for less than $6, Ready-made the 
price is $24.50. 


Cutting the Apron Tunie (Fig. 1) 

The tunic is twenty-seven inches wide and comes to within 
three inches of the bottom of the skirt. Fold the material 
lengthwise through the center, as shown in Fig. 1. Mark 
scallops as shown in the sketch. The distance between 
A and B, which represents the depth of the scallops, should 
be about twenty inches. The measurement between the 
points A and C should be exactly nine inches. Shape the 
waist line slightly as at D. If you are not experienced in 
cutting, cut a paper pattern first. 

The frills may be applied either on the machine or by 
hand. Machine sewing should be inconspicuous. In order 
that the lines of the tunie may be soft and flexible, the 
edges should not be hemmed before the frill is sewn in place. 
Turn raw edge to the wrong side; as shown at A in Fig. 2. 
Then stitch the frill to the right side as at B. The raw 
edges may be overcast as at C. 


There are five large rosettes and three small ones, The 
frilled net footing is stitehed to circular pieces of material, 
as shown in Fig. 3. For the large rosettes, the circular 
piece of cloth is four and a half inches in diameter, and 
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Model A 


Model B, 
White Voile 


Crepe de Chine 


The three Woman’s World patterns, shown 
in small sketches 2211, 2289 and 2077, may be 
used as a basis for making all four frocks. 
The various trimmings designed for each 
model are carefully worked out in diagrams 
and detailed instructions which can be car- 
ried out by the home dressmaker. 


for the smaller three inches. Start to stiteh frill at outside 
edge, as shown at A, and work round and round toward the 
center. In order to secure the frill firmly and inconspicu- 
ously in the center, you will probably need to sew the last 
row by hand. 


Model B—White Crepe de Chine 
The new beltless style with fulness concentrated at the 
lower edge ix, exemplified in this model of white crepe de 
chine with trimming of oriental lace. The scarf collar 
caught on the left shoulder with a flower of white satin and 
crystal beads is also a new note from Paris. Pattern 2289 
will give you the right lines for the body of dress. The 
scarf, which may be pieced on the shoulder under the ftower; 
is two and three-quarters yards long without the lace and 
ten inches wide. All edges where the lace joins the material 
are first bound with narrow bias bindings: The edges of the 
searf, including the lace portion, are also bound. Three 
yards and a quarter of twelve-ineh lace is needed for the 
lower edge of the dress and the ends of the scarf. Twenty- 
four inches of three-inch wide lace is sufficient for the 
sleeves. The flower petals may be cut from twelve inches 
of six-inch wide ribbon. You will also need a bunch of 
small erystal beads. $15 will easily cover the cost of this 

dress if you make it. In the shop it is $89.75. 


Bias edge bindings are usually stitched on the right side 
of the material and then turned to the wrong side and sewn 
in place by hand. However, if it is necessary to save time, 
the second sewing may be made on the machine, as shown 
at A and B in Fig. 4. If the second stitching is very close 
to the binding on the right side it will be scarcely visible. 


The petals of the flower are almost heart shaped and are 
made double, the edges being turned and whipped together, 
as shown at A in Fig. 5. Sew crystal beads as at B and C. 


2077 


extremely elaborate. It is usually so made that it 

will serve for best throughout the summer, Many of the 
loveliest are of fine cotton voile. Georgette is also much 
used and crepe de chine is popular for the older girls. The 
four graduation dresses I have chosen as my favorites out 
of probably a hundred or more models. 


T HE graduation garb of the present generation is seldom 


Figure 7 


Model D, 
White Voile 


Model C—White Georgette : 

Vor the young miss graduating from grammar school, 
this is a delightful frock of white georgette trimmed only 
in picoted ruffies of self material. Pattern 2077, which may 
be obtained in sizes 6 to 14 years or pattern 2123 im sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 bust, may be used as a foundation 
pattern for both Models C and D. About a yard and three- 
quarters extra material is necessary for the ruffles. Includ- 
ing the cost of picoting, you should be able to make this 
dress for about $7. Its price ready-made is $20. 

Preparing Material to be Picoted (Fig. 6) 

Machine picoting is machine hemstiteching cut through the 
center. There is a great saving in planning picoting so that 
you may use both edges of the hemstitching, as shown at 
A and B in Fig. 6. The best way to mark where the ma- 
terial is to be hemstitched is with lines of basting: as at 
C and D. If you will have all the strips of material to 
be used for rufftes picoted across the ends, you may make 
dainty joinings by whipping two picoted edges together. 

Model D—White Voile 

This. frock is simply trimmed in lace insertion and in- 
set lace medallions. A narrow ribbon belt fastens with a 
rosette and streamers at the left. The neck and sleeves are 
finished with bias bindings. If you make this dress its total 
cost will be little more than $5. Ready-made it is $15. 

Pin the medallions in place, stitch them to the material, 
keeping the sewing as close to the edge as possible, as at 
A in Fig. 7. Turn to wrong side and cut material under 
medallion away, leaving about a quarter of an inch around 
the edge. Clip the corners of the material that is left, 
turn it back and stitch it down as shown at B. This second 
stitching will appear as at C on the right side. The lace 
insertion may also be applied directly to the material and 
the cloth cut from under it, the edges then being turned 
back and stitched. 
ee 


Patterns are 15c each. Send to Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton’St., Chicago 
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Tatting for the Finishing Touch 


DGES and medallions 
EL in tatting afford a 
pleasant variety in 
trimming for the woman who 
likes this restful form of 
handiwork. Colored edges in 
yellow, blue and pink seem 
to give just the necessary 
touch for a luneh set, and 
fine white tatting is about 
the most satisfying finish for 
baby’s dainty little dresses. 
The medallions will give 
variety when used on house- 
hold linens, as shown in the 
sketches. Or one can be used 
to advantage in the back of 
a baby’s cap or in one cor- 
ner of a pillow for a tiny 
head. 


Edge A. Using two 
threads. Begin at 
right-hand side of il- 

-lustration. On _ first 
thread ring 4 ds, p, 1 
ds, p, 8 ds, p, 5 ds, 
close. On second 
thread chain 6 ds, join 
to first p in ring, then 
on first thread ring, 
3 ds, p, 3 ds, p, 3 ds, 
p, 3 ds, close. Chain 
2 ds, join to next p in 
first ring made, 4 ds, 
join to last p in last ring. 
beginning for length desired. 


Repeat from 


Begin at right-hand side of 
illustration. Ring on first thread 3 ds, 
p, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 3 ds, close. Chain on 
second thread, 5 ds, join to first p in ring, 
p, 5 ds, join to second p in ring. Ring 38 
ds, join to last p in first ring, 4 ds, p, 
4 ds, p, 3 ds, close, leave no thread be- 
tween and make another ring, 3 ds, join 
to last p in second ring, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 
3 ds, close. Chain 5 ds, join to last p in 
last ring, p, 5 ds, join to next p in last 
ring. Ring 3 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 3 ds, 
close. Chain 5 ds, join to first p in last 
ring, p, 5 ds. Repeat from beginning. 


Edge B. 


Edge C. Begin at left-hand of illustra- 
tion. Ring on first thread ’3 ds, p, 3 ds, 
p, 3 ds, p, 3 ds, close. Turn and make 
loop on second thread by chaining 6 ds, 
p, 6 ds. On first thread make another 
ring same as first, joining its first picot 
to last picot in first ring and continue 
with chain, 


Edge D. Begin at left-hand of illustra- 
tion. On first thread, ring 2 ds, p, 2 ds, 
p, 2 ds, p, 2 ds, close. Attach second 
thread, turn and chain 7 ds, make small 
ring on first thread as follows: 1 ds, 5 p 
with 1 ds between each, 2 ds, close. On 
this same thread make large ring, 7 ds, 
join to last p of first ring, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, 
p, 7 ds, close. Turn, and make chain of 
7 ds and repeat from beginning. 


Edge EZ. Begin at left-hand of illustra- 
tion. Ring on first thread 4 ds, p, 2 ds, 
p, 2 ds, p, 2 ds, p, 2 ds, p, 4 ds, close. 
Over second thread make chain 3 ds, p, 
3 ds. This makes a good firm edge for 
sewing on. With first thread make ring, 
4 ds, join in last p of first ring, 4 ds, p, 
4 ds, p, 4 ds, close. Over second thread, 


tatting: 


P—Picot, 
R—Ring. 


Abbreviations in 


Ds—Double stitch, 


Ch—Chain, 


repeat chain 3 ds, p, 8 ds, and continue 


with large ring. This makes a large and 
small ring alternate and gives an unusual 
variation of the simple tatted edge. 


Medallion F. Ring 8 p and separate by 
3 ds, close. Break thread. Fasten two 
threads in any p, and make chain over 
second thread, 6 ds, p, 6 ds, p, 6 ds, p, 
6 ds, fasten to next p in center ring. 
Chain 6 ds, join to last p in last chain, 
6 ds, p, 6 ds, p, 6 ds, join in next p of 
eenter ring. Repeat around. 2nd Row: 
Fasten threads in one of the picots be- 
tween scallops, chain 8 ds, join in center 
p of chain in previous row, 8 ds, join in 
p between next scallop, and repeat around. 
3rd Row: FWasten thread in same place 
where second row started, chain 10 ds, 
join to middle of chain in previous row, 
p, 10 ds and join between next scallop, 
and repeat around. 


Medallion G. Make and join four rings 
—6 ds, then 6 p with 2 ds between each, 
6 ds, close. Make next ring without leav- 
ing any space, joining the first p to last 
p of first ring. Third and fourth rings 
same as others. Break thread. 2nd Row: 
Ring 3 ds, join to one of the p in first 
ring, 3 ds, close. Tie on second thread 
and chain 3 ds, p, 3 ds. Repeat rings and 
ehains all around, attaching the small 
rings to picots in the first four rings made. 
8rd Row: Tie thread to p in any chain, 
in 2nd row chain 4 ds, p, 4 ds, join to p 
in next chain in previous row and repeat 
around. 4th Row: Tie thread to p in any 
chain in previous row, chain 5 ds, p, 5 ds, 
join to p in next chain in previous row 
and repeat around. 


Use No. 100 tatting thread for baby 
dresses and muslin underwear. For edges 
on flannel petticoats or caps, use silk 
thread, 
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The new 
Quaker Cook Book 
is ready 


Send for it. 96 new and 
universal recipes, covering 
everything from correct 
soup thickening to cookies 
and. desserts—oats, wheat, 
rice, corn, barley, illustrated 
in color. Send roc for a copy 
postpaid. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Room 1652, 80 
East Jackson St, Chicago. 


Quick Stimulation 


—hot oats and milk 
QUICK QUAKER-—For quick energy 


and quick cooking. Ready in 3 to 5 minutes 


HERE are quick oats with a flavor—rich, smooth and 
delicious—Quick Quaker, a new kind of Quaker Oats. 


They provide the “oats and milk” breakfasts which authorities 
now are urging for children and grown-ups—cooked, ready to 
serve in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s as quick as plain toast! 


For quick stimulation and all-day vigor, no food surpasses; 
for savory lusciousness, none compares. 


All that rich Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut 
before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook faster. That’s the 
only difference. Try them—you will be delighted. 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 


Medium: 114 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


The kind you have 
always known 


Se) Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 lo 5 minutes 


OR 


Knox Gelatine gives 
23% more nourishment 


to this glass of milk 


NE teaspoonful of pure, 

unflavored, unsweetened 
gelatine dissolved and added 
to a glass of milk will increase 
the obtainable nourishment by 
about 23%! 


Leading doctors are. pre- 
scribing the addition of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine to milk for 
infants, children and grown- 
ups, because it makes the milk 
more easily-digested. 


HOW TO ADD GELATINE 
‘ TO MILK 

Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoon- 
ful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in % cup of 
cold milk taken from a quart of milk; cover 
while soaking; then place the cup in boiling 
water, stirring until gelatine is fully dis- 
solved; add this dissolved gelatine to the 
quart of cold milk from whichit was taken, 
For smaller quantities of milk reduce gela- 
tine in proportion. In infant feeding, add 
the dissolved gelatine to the regular for- 
mula prescribed by the physician, 
Gelatine also makes other foods 
easier to digest, and should be a part 
of the family’s daily meals. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


A Valuable Book for Mothers 


“The Health Value of Gelatine”—is a 
bookthatgivesimportantinformation 
onthe health of infants, children, and 


grown-ups, Sent Free with other in-: 


teresting books for your grocer’sname. 


HEALTH DEPT. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
2112 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘‘ Acidulated”’ has 
an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 


POODIAO 


The Sinister Gleam of a Green Eye 


(Continued from page 11) 


aplenty would have married their daugh- 
ters to him, and did run after him some- 
thing scandalous. He was old enough to 
be Fidelia’s father, too. 

I was plumb upset that evening. I 
couldn’t drink my tea, let alone eat; and 
I didn’t sleep either. I wouldn't have: felt 
worse if we’d been in them old Roman 
times, and Fidelia was about to be throwed 
to the lions, 

The worst of jt was, that I knew Fi- 
delia and Stephen Ileming loved each 
other. Somehow, it’d always been under- 
stood. She’d never said anything about it 
to me—but land! d seen her face when 
Delia or Zeke would come upstairs and tell 
her that “Mist’ Flemin’”’ was waiting to 
see her; and I’d heard the kind of quiver 
in her voice, like a song, when she was 
talking about him. And as for him! 
Well, the way he felt was no secret from 
anyone. He worshiped the ground she 
walked on. I always thought that the 
reason Fidelia tried to make money doing 
this and that, instead of settling down to 
something permanent, like office work or 
teaching music, was because she expected 
to marry Stephen. 

He was the nicest boy! Awful good- 
looking, and everybody had a good word 
for him. He’d had a hard time, too— 
pulled himself through law school by his 
own bootstraps, so to speak; that was be- 
cause he didn’t have any folks. He was 
doing fine at his law, though, and every- 
body looked for his wedding with Fidelia 
before very long. 


s 
Yr 


A Pee morning after I read the announce- 
ment of the other engagement, Fidelia 
telephoned me would I give her a month 
instead of the usual week, to make her 
trousseau; and Mis’ Hokely and another 
lady let me off their time so I could. I 
was plumb excited when I went over. 

Mis’ Field was away on a visit to her 
sister in the city. 

“T sent her away,’ Fidelia says, “‘be- 
cause she was so upset about my engage- 
ment. I was afraid she’d be ill if she 
stayed through all the. preparations for 
my wedding.” 

Upset! Well, no wonder: I looked at 
Videlia, sharp, while we was getting 
things started up in her room. She was 
that white! and her eyes had that kind 


.of hard brightness. you see in the eyes of 


folks that have had a terrible grief, but 
don’t quite realize it yet. For one thing, 
she talked continual; and that wasn’t 
like her. And.she laughed a lot, too—a 
nervous sharp kind of laugh that I’d 
never heard before. When you know 
folks awful well, you can tell a lot by 
Such little signs. 

When Bailey Noyes would drive up in 
his big, shiny car, and she’d see him from 
the window, coming up the walk with that 
hyena grin he always had, I’d think some- 
times she was going to scream or some- 
thing. It wouldn’t have surprised me for 
her to go off into high strikes any minute. 
But she kept hold of herself; and she’d 
go sailing down them stairs like qa duchess, 
and maybe go driving with him. 

Dick was home, of course, it being va- 
cation time. He drove old Mis’ Andrews’ 
car to make a little money; but she didn’t 
go out much, and she let him off most of 
the time. So he spent his days, mostly, 
in a little shed he’d fixed up for a shop. 
He’s crazy about engines and all kinds of 
machinery ; and they do say he’ll do some- 
thing big sometime. When he’d come in 
to meals, he’d be kind of pale and his hair 
all standing up wild-like, as if he’d been 
in a dream. And I reckon he had. Many’s 
the time I’ve seen his father look like 
that, when _he’d been in his laboratory for 
a day and a night at a stretch, and Mis’ 
Field would have to go and drag him out 
to eat and sleep. 

3ut Diek was worried; I could see that, 
though he’d pretend to be awful jolly 
when Tidelia was around. He just might- 
nigh worshiped her. Once or twice, when 
she’d gone out with Bailey, Dick would 
come up to the room where I was working, 
and talk. But he’d go all round the sub- 
ject that was really on’ his mind. My 
land! if ever a boy needed someone to 
confide in, it was Dick, that summer! 

But I couldn’t speak out, if they didn’t. 
It wouldn’t have been becoming. . And 
that date, tenth, just seemed like the time 
set for some awful human sacrifice! 

Well, one hot afternoon, I was down on 
my knees turning up the hem of Fidelia’s 
blue erepe afternoon dress. She just stood 
like a stone, and turned round patient 
when I- told her to; but her eyes was 
looking way off out of the window. I'd 
almost rather had her saying pert things, 


and dropping cigarette ashes down my 
neck, like some girls I know. 

“Fidelia,”’ I says, “I believe you’d better 
get in little Minnie Carter to do simple 
hand-sewing: along with me. I don’t be- 
lieve I’m going to get everything done in 
time, even if I hurry. It’s only ten days, 
now, till the wedding.” 

With that, she kind of caught her 
breath, and looked down at. me as if I’d 
opened a door on something horrible and 
Slammed it shut again. I set back on the 
floor, and we both forgot about the hem. 
She kept on looking at me in that awful 
way. 

“J—I didn’t realize it was so soon, Miss 
3etsy !” she says in a queer voice, like 
she was strangling. Then something that 
she’d been holding on to for weeks, 
snapped—like that! and she crumpled up 
on the floor beside me. She didn’t faint, 
or even cry, at first; but she give little 
moans that just tore your heart,-and beat 
her little fists against the floor until she 
bruised ’em: I couldn’t do a ‘thing with 
her. And finally she began to ery—and 
may I never. hear anyone cry like that 
again! 

Well, I got her up on her bed finally, 
and took off the new dress, and bathed 
her face with cold water. I found some 
spirits of ammonia in Mis’ Field’s medicine 
chest and give her a dose; and she quieted 
down some. b : 

Delia came up to tell her that Bailey 
was downstairs, and I went out in the 
hall and told her that Fidelia had a head- 
ache and couldn’t go down. He sent Delia 
up the second time;’and when he finally 
left, I could see he looked good and mad 
as he went out to his car. 

TVidelia just clung to my hand like she’d 
never let go; and I knew if she didn’t get 
her troubles off her ‘chest to somebody, 
she’d go plumb to pieces. So I kind of 
brought things around tactful, and she 
told me all about it. 

' “It’s awful, on Dick’s account, for me 
to tell even you, Miss Betsy,” says she, 
“but I trust you. It’s just this. Last 
Thanksgiving vacation, Dick took a lot of 
money from the safe in Bailey’s office. 
Bailey has never put it to me *n so many 
words; but he has let me understand that 
he will keep the thing quiet, only if I 


marry him. He told me about it the week ~ 


it happened, and it was months—before 
I could really believe he would exact such 
a price! I’ve given up the struggle. It 
is the wedding in~July—or arrest—for 
Dick!” 

Well, there it was, in a few words. I’m 
a mild woman, and I’ve tried to be a fair 
Christian ; but I had murder in my heart, 
that minute, for old rat-face. I reckon, 
first off, I must have asked a lot of hen- 
minded questions. 

“T don’t believe it!” I says. ‘“I don’t 
believe Dick stole a dollar from anyone!” 

Fidelia shook her head awful dreary 
and hopeless. 

“Neither did I, when Bailey told me,” 
says she. “I flew at him like a wildcat, 
and made such a scene that mother came 
down to see what was the matter, I told 
her I was describing an opera scene for 
Mr. Noyes. Oh, Miss Betsy—Dick— 
Dick—” And there it was; I had to quiet 
her all over again. 

“What’s his proof?’ says I. 

“Tt looks dark for Dick when you know 
everything,” Fidelia says. “The money 
was taken on the night before Thanks- 
giving. -It was early in the morning when 
Bailey went to his office and found the 
safe open and the money gone. And 
there—on the floor—was that queer 
Chinese ring that Dick wore for a while. 
It was heavy gold in the form of a snake, 
with one tiny emerald in the head for an 
eye, and Chinese characters on the inside. 
You see, Dick worked for Bailey for a 
while last summer, and knew the safe’s 
combination. I suppose he must have 
taken it off because it hampered his hand, 
and then he forgot to pick it up.” 

“Well, my soul! is a boy to be branded 
with robbery on such flimsy evidence as 
that?” says I, ready to fight. 

“It was too odd a piece of jewelry to 
mistake, Miss Betsy,” Fidelia says. “Bailey 
had it with him when he told me about 
it, and he gave it to me because I begged 
him to. Afterward he was sorry he had, 
I think; it was the only real proof.” She 
reached up and pulled out a little silver 
chain she wore around her neck, and the 
ring was hanging on it. It was an ugly 
thing, I can tell you—enough to bring 
bad luck to anybody.” 

“Somehow, I’ve had a feeling I'd better 
keep it right with me,” she says. 

5 (Continued on page 42) 


Woman’s World 


One package of | 
Knox Gelatinewill make} 
four different salads or || 


desserts each enough 
for a family of six 


A “company” dessert which will insure the 
success of the meal. 


Using up the “‘leftovers” in a way which is 
not only attractive but extremely nutritious, 
as well as economical, 


A Deutcrous 
Fruit SaraD 


There are no flavors equal to the real fruit 
juices, fresh or canned, that go in the Knox 
recipes, 


Cxoco.ate SPONGE 


A favorite with 
the whole family. 


Ko Sparkling Gelatine should 
“ form a part of the daily menu. - 
Its goodness will please the: family, 
and you will be delighted with the 
economical effect on your table 
budget, because each package is 


sufficient for four meals. 
Se ee eee 


Try this recipe. It is easy to make— 
and so delicious! 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

¥Y% cup cold water ¥4 cup of sugar 
¥%, cup boiling water 3 eggs 

1 teaspoonful vanilla Few grains salt 
2squares chocolate or 6 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
Directions : Soak gelatine in cold water un- 
til soft, then dissolve in boiling water. Add 
cocoa or melted chocolate. Beat egg whites 
until stiff and add well-beaten egg yolks 
gradually, to the whites. Add sugar, then 
the dissolved gelatine, which has been beat- 
en well. Beat and add flavoring. Pour into 
wet mold, chilland serve plain or with milk, 
whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk, 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


FREE—Additional recipes for every 
occasion as well as Mrs. Knox’s help- 
ful books will be sent free, on request, 
ifyouwill mention yourgrocer’sname. 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
112 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Beth naps aenini is ta Rise Seating 
an extra envelope containing lemon jlavoring, 
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Living a Balanced Life 


The Spirit of Fair Play 


This is the fourth of a series of articles whose purpose 
is to point out some of the many ways in which by 
taking thought we may broaden and enrich our lives : 


By Mildred Manly Easton 


ality, in reaching 

out for constantly 
enriching expression 
along the line of the 
sevenfold nature, will 
naturally arrive at the 
third star-point of selt- 
recognition, which is 
the moral nature. The 
spirit of the moral na- 
ture is fair play, and 
fair play is the oil that 
lubricates all human re- 
lationship. 

We reflect that we 
not only want physical and. intellectual 
power; but we want, also, to be right 
about the use of these powers. We want 
decency, fitness, order in our lives;. we 
have a feeling for justice, equity and hon- 
esty in our transactions. We see that 
everything, no matter how good it may 
be in itself, yet, if turned to a wrong use 
—or misplaced—becomes an evil and a 
menace. 

A young horse, full of health, strength 
and youth—in the exuberanee of its nat- 
ural animal spirits—will kick out its heels 
and jump off the road, destroying the 
wagon to which it is hitched and endan- 


GROWING person- 


gering the life of the driver; or, if in a 


field, it may knock down a fence, trample 
a growing garden, or injure a child—it 
has no-sense of the rights of others—it is 
unmoral,. 

_ Turn a human personality loose upon 
the world, with only highly developed 
physical and intellectual powers, and the 
confidence of youth—with the moral sense 
left out—and we have the makings of a 
successful criminal ; for intellect alone can 
augur just as well against honesty, as for 
it. Take away the moral sense, or spirit 
of fair play, from athletics, and we have 
brutality; take it out of business, and 
business becomes predatory ; take it out of 
friendship, and friendship becomes graft; 
take it out of marriage, and marriage be- 
comes bondage. 


Our Moral Nature 


The value of the moral nature is that 
it calls out the opportunity for happiness 
and influence, and the greatest happiness 
that we can enjoy is that of fine associ- 
ation with other personalities. To be 
wanted and expected, to be loved and 
missed, to be depended upon as somebody 
worthwhile; to have our word mean some- 
thing, our work appreciated and counted 
up—that is happiness. 

A healthy minded, growing personality, 
wants to be valued among others; wants 
to have the kind of influence that carries 
confidence and respect ; wants his word to 
have weight, his work to have a place and 
yalue, and -wants a chance to enjoy the 
result of his~ worthwhileness. Animals 
have none of these aspirations, therefore 
they remain animals; they have no human 
abilities that call for self-respect or fair 
play. Animals may pleasure all they want, 
for pleasure is found in agreeable physical 
sensations, and in mere things and places ; 
but happiness is something that must be 
won by right relations with other person- 
alities, and the winning of happiness calls 
for fair play, respect for the personality 
of others, and a desire to measure up to 
the best. 

We are made—physically, intellectually 
and spiritually—for fine, complete personal 
relationships; we are miserable, morbid 
and unhealthy, if we are shut away from 
association with others; but we grow and 
expand when we can measure our faculties 
in competition, we blossom and bloom in 
fellowship and friendly intercourse, and 
we become inspired and creative in the 
right family relations. 

The art of living happily with others 
is the test of civilization and of the high- 
est culture; but many of us have not yet 
learned this art. It calls for good and 
beautiful behavior, self-control, self-re- 
straint and self-sacrifice; and a delicate 
reticence where the affairs of others are 
concerned. 

But we often mistake morality for a 
desire to make everybody else think and 
act as we do, especially in our own fami- 


lies. We are prone to 
criticise, condemn, dic- 
tate and dominate, re- 
gardless of the rights 
of others; forgetting 
that to 
growing every  indi- 
vidual must have a free 
mind and a chance to 
make it up for himself. 
With the best intentions 


lose the influence we 
would liké to: have, be- 
cause we are dominat- 
ing rather 
ant. Intolerance is the enemy of fair play 
and intolerance has been the downfall not 
only of families, but of great nations. 

Shakespeare says that it is more ter- 
rible to lose self-reverenece than humility ; 
for self-reverence stands like a_ steeple 
pointing heavenward, between conceited 
self-assurance on one hand, and self-de- 
preciation and effacement on the other, 
and both these attitudes of mind are det- 
rimental to the growth of a true indi- 
viduality ; for how can we be considerate 
and fair to others when we are not fair 
to ourselves? 


Difference Between Hero and Hobo 

The way to grow morally and expand 
into a Happy, fruitful ‘life, is to start 
using the moral sense we already have, 
and we will soon discover that we really 
know what we ought and ought not, to 
do; that we are full of the knowledge of 
right and wrong. 
on hand, what then is the reason that we 
do not behave better? Is it not that we 
lack the courage and the character to ex- 
ercise the rightness over the wrongness? 
We all have a hero. and a hobo impulse in 
us, and if we are honest in our desire to 
grow, we will decide to cultivate and en- 
large the hero, and drag the hobo out by 
the back of the neck and get rid of him. 

The hobo in us is always. suggesting 
that everyone must look out for himself— 
it is up to the other fellow if he slips on 
the orange peel that is carelessly thrown 
on the sidewalk. Leave the tin cans, 
newspapers and paper boxes under the 


.trees—who cares who comes afterward? 


Parks, places of amusement, and public 
conveyances and conveniences, are made 
impossible by the irresponsible, warped, 
hobo-spirit of—‘“Who cares?’ 

A hobo is always talking about his 
rights, his time, his grievances; the in- 
justice, of the world, the selfishness and 
meanness of others, and boasting how he 
would not waste his beautiful young life 
in doing anything for anybody. Te talks 
about these things because he knows them 
the best; his mind has dwelt upon them 
to the exclusion of everything else—that 
is the reason he is a hobo—he has molded 
his personality after his own mental pat- 
tern. 

A hero goes ahead, never counting the 
cost, giving himself, his time, his money 
and his faith to cleaning up, giving every- 
body a chance. The man who has found 
himself cannot help playing fair, he re- 
spects and values persons, he can see both 
sides of a question—he can even see the 
sleeping hero in the heart of a hobo and 
he wants to give him a chance. The spirit 
of the hero is to help, and what he gives 
to his task is a cheerful, honest, respons- 
ible personality from whom others may 
catch the qualities in which they them- 
selves are lacking. 

The spirit of fair play is to live and let 
live, to grow and not to hinder the growth 
of others; to let everyone have the same 
ehance of finding himself and of being 
happy that you have. 

Our moral nature grows and we increase 
our force of character, influence and hap- 
piness by practicing fair play to our- 
selves, fair play to our neighbors, fair play 
to our country, and fair play to God. 

This is the fourth article in the series 
of the Seven-Pointed Star on “Living a 
Balanced Life.” The fifth is on the ‘“So- 
cial Re tae ea eene Friends and Keeping 
them.” 
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BURNS anp SCALDS 


SIG-KNIT-RING YARN 


soothed and gently 10c and 20¢ per 124 oz. Ball 
healed if bandaged ASTRAKHAN 
with 35c per 2 oz. Skein 
> KNITTING WORSTED 


40c per 4 oz. Skein 
=> Directfrom factory, postage prepaid 
Ask for Free Samples, Dept. W. 

TOULSON YARN CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Ientholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans, 


Gordon-Van Tine Home 
No. 612 
Six rooms and bath 


Buy Direct From Mill - | 
| ‘Send For 200 Home Plans! t 


See —— 


Ra OES CRS cho 
S 
Get our low wholesale prices : before you build. We Sed 


furnish complete plans and highest quality material—no Book 
extras. Customers say wesave them up to $2,000 on house. 
Material furnished Ready-Cut or not Ready-Cut. Write! 


Garages, $89 Up __ Building Material 
Build yourself at big Wholesale prices. 
saving. Summer Any quantity. Let 
Cottages— Ready- us figure your bills. 
Cut, 1 to 5 rooms, Freight-paid prices. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. ; 


ESTABLISHED (865 | 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back | 
521 Case Street . DAVENPORT, rowal 
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“Covering a 
Generation’s Footsteps” 


Even If You’ve Never 
Used a Paint Brush— 


tart ona floor. Pick out one that’s 

old and worn, one without attract- 
ive grain—a floor that should be hid- 
den—a real unsightly floor. 


} You’ll need only a can of KYANIZE 
}| Floor Enamel and a good brush. 
Open the can, dip the brush and 
swing it back and forth on that old 
floor. See how easily this solid color 
enamel flows! Watch it level out 
to asmooth, ridgeless surface. Notice 
how it covers every blemish. 


Overnight the old floor disappears— 
a new one, bright and glossy is in its 
place. 


KYANIZE FloorEnamel is anopaque, 
solid color enamel with great cover- 
ing capacity—it’s waterproof, scuff- 
proof and won’t crack, chip or peel. 
Nine colors to select from. Good for 
porches, too, indoors or out, and for 
floors of cement or concrete. 


GUARANTEE—Results must be satis- 
factory or we or our dealers will refund 
your money ‘for the empty can.”” 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


432 Everett Station Boston 49, Mass. 


SF Special $1 Trial Offer 


“If your desler does not carry 
KYANIZE Floor Enamel send 
us his name and ONE DOLLAR 
and we'll forward to you post- 
paid a full pint can of this 
master enamel for old floors 
with a good brush to apply it. 
Mention color you desire—Dust 
Drab, Light Yellow, Warm 
Gray, Navy Gray, Dark Yellow, 
Rich Red, Tile Green, Golden 
Brown, Mahogany Red. 


and ENAMELS 


for 


Floors—Furniture— Woodwork 


The Sinister Gleam of a Green Eye 


(Continued from page 40) 


“But 


“That's right,” says I. surely 
that ain't all there is to it? 

She shook her head. “No. But it 
would be enough for Tailey’s purpose. 
Don't you see, Miss Betsy, that if I refuse 
to marry him, he ean disgrace Dick? 
There’d be a trial and all the publicity 
that would put him under a cloud forever. 
Iiven if he should be fortunate enough to 
be acquitted, Bailey would have had his 
revenge on me. I know Bailey in this 
affair, Miss Betsy; he’d prosecute even if 
he knew he hadn’t the evidence to con- 
viet.” 

I just raged around that room for a 
minute or two. “Well,” says I, ‘“sup- 
pose he does! Dick’s young. He could 
go somewhere else and live honorable, and 
folks would forget about’ it.” 

“Tt would kill mother,” says she. 

There it was, you see. For a minute 
T had the feeling that all these tender 
folks, like Mis’ Field, that other folks 
have to give their very hearts’ blood for 
—just to save ’em a little pain—had bet- 
ter all just pass out and be done with it! 

“She’s old, Fidelia, and you're young. 
You can’t do this thing!” 

She kept moving her head from side 
to side like you’ve seen folks do when 
they’re burning up with fever. “I’ve 
thought it all, Miss Betsy. I’m not giv- 
ing my life—only my happiness.” 

JT knew she was thinking about Stephen 
Fleming ; and for a minute she looked so 
wild, I was seairt. She caught hold of 
my hand again and like to broke it be- 
fore she got herself in hand. 

“Dick has genius, Miss Betsy. Old Dr. 
3urns says he has never had a student in 
his classes that promises the future that 
Dick does. He—he must start with a 
clean slate. And then—I shall be near 
mother, and have the means to take care 
of her always.” 


ELL, I could have cried when she said 
that, so simple like, as if it was what 
anybody would do. 

“T don’t believe Dick’s guilty!” says J. 

“He went away the afternoon before 
Thanksgiving,” Fidelia went on to tell 
me, “and didn’t say where he was going; 
and he didn’t come back until the next 
afternoon. Mother was so disappointed 
and worried when he didn’t come home 
even to Delia’s turkey dinner, that she 
went to bed with a sick headache; and I 
was worried, too, although Dick some- 
times does erratie things like that—TI sup- 
pose all boys do. He came into the library 
where I was reading, about twilight, and 
told me that he’d been over in Veevy with 
some boys the day before, and that they 
had got into a ecard gaime that lasted all 
night and part of next morning. He hadn't 
much money when he left home; but he 
kept winning and winning—so he said— 
and only stopped when the others had no 
more to lose. After he finished telling 
me about it, he pulled a roll of money 
from his pocket, and offered it to me for 
house-money. It was within five dollars 
of the amount that had been stolen from 
3ailey.” 

Well, my heart kind of turned over at 
that. It looked bad. 

“Yes, Miss Betsy, it didn’t sound very 
plausible. College boys around here 
wouldn’t be very apt to have much money 
to lose like that; although they may have 
got their semester’s allowance—some of 
them. I am sure that Dick has not 
gambled habitually; whatever his faults, 
they have not been along that line. He 
hasn’t the money for that sort of thing, 
in the first place. I think he was awfully 
worried over our struggle to keep him in 
school; he kept begging to be allowed to 
stop and go to work. But I told him it 
would break our hearts if he did. I be- 
lieve that the temptation to ease things 
for us at home was too much for him— 
and he robbed the safe.”’ 

To think of that poor girl keeping that 
trouble locked up in her heart all those 
months! 

“Of course, I eried,” says she, “and 
told him I wouldn’t touch money he had 
got in that way. He was awfully cut 
up about it, and said he had no idea it 
would be for such big stakes, when he 
began. But when he kept winning and 
winning it went to his head.’ When I 
wouldn’t take the money, he put it back 
in his pocket and said he would use it 
for his college expenses. He said. the 
other boys were not poor, and would 
laugh at him if he tried to return it to 
them, 

“He went up to see mother, then. When 
he came down again, I guve him some 


supper, and he promised me not to play 
like that again.” 

Tidelia looked all used up when she’d 
told it all. She tried to smile at me, but 
her lips was awful pitiful. “And the 
next day,” says she, “Bailey came to see 
me.” 

Well, I declare to you, I was near crazy 
for the next few days. I knew I was 
the only person Fidelia had told her 
troubles to, and if she was to be saved, 
T had to do it. But what could I do! 
Even if I could have thought up some- 
thing, I hadn’t any right to go ahead. I 
was plumb addled. I’d sew up seams on 
the right side, and put right sleeves in 
the left armhole, and all like that, until 
I didn’t accomplish a thing. 

Well, one afternoon, when VFidelia was 
driving with Bailey Noyes, the sewing- 
machine broke down. I couldn’t fix it, and 
finally I sent Zeke out to Dick’s shop to 
ask him to come and see what he could 
do. Dick came up the stairs, two steps at 
a time—I never saw him walk a dignified 
step in my life—and he brought a little 
box of tools with him, 

“My, Miss Betsy!’ says he, teasing like 
always, “you women are so _ helpless! 
You'd all die of starvation in a year if it 
weren’t for us men. Now, let me see this 
simple little job. No doubt a small turn 
of the wrist will fix it.” And so on and 
so on. 

All at once, I saw something shiny 
down in the bottom of the tool box, that 
made me nearly faint. Dick was working 
steady and didn’t notice anything; and I 
took a. good hold of the arms of my chair 
and held on until things cleared before 
my eyes. Then I took another good look 
into the box, to make sure I wasn’t hay- 
ing a spell of them delirium trimmins 
you hear about. Land knows I’d been 


seeing snakes for several days. Sure 
enough, there it was—a _ twisted gold 
snake, with one green eye winking up 
at me, 

Land! It seemed like providence. 


I sat quiet until Dick was through. 

“There !’ says he, “it’s running smooth 
as silk!” 

“Now that’s fine, Dickie,’ I says. “It’s 
a comfort to have a handy person like 
you to call on. My!” says I casual, “what 
a nice set of little tools!” 

“Oh, those!” says he. “They’re just 
the things I had when I was a kid. You 
ought to come out to my shop, Miss Betsy, 
and see all the things I have!’ 

“Well, I'll sure do that, Dick. I’d be 
powerful interested. Why—what’s this? 
this funny, ugly ring?” 

I was looking at him sharp, but he 
never batted an eye. 

“TIsn’t that hideous enough to make you 
dream, Miss Betsy? I got it of a China- 
man when a crowd of us freshmen went 
through a Chinese quarter of the city. 
It’s a little rough, and you can’t wear 
it comfortably when you’re working at 
anything with your hands. Too ugly, 
anyway. Sis said it wasn’t good taste 
to wear it, so I ditehed it.””. He dropped 
it careless like back into the box, and 
shut the lid. ‘That all, madame?” says 
he. ‘No umbrellas, rat-traps, or bird- 
cages to mend? No? That’ll be a dollar 
then, madame!” 

“Charge it to the man of the house,” 
IT says. 

“Ain’t you slick !’’ says he, and he went 
down. the stairs, singing at the top of 
his lungs. 


O USE, I couldn’t sew any more that 

day. I just sat there thinking like a 
whirligig. Seemed like I ecouldn’t wait 
for Fidelia to come home so I could see 
if she was still wearing that ring around 
her neck. I was afraid she had dropped 
the one she had in Dick’s box. 3ut no, 
sir! when she came in, the little chain 
was still hanging under her blouse. 

“Dearie,” says I, “seems to me there’s 
too much importance to that thing you’re 
wearing around your neck, for you to 
earry it like that. Bailey might jerk it 
out sometime to see what there is hang- 
ing on it, and maybe take it away from 
you. Some men get kind of clownish 
that way sometimes, and take liberties.” 

She flushed deep, and then got awful 
white. “Yes—they do, Miss Betsy,” says 
she, very low. 

I tell you it made my blood boil. 

“Will you, take care of the ring for me, 
Miss Betsy?’ says she. 

So I took it home with me. 
nervous as a cat that night. 
had to be done; but what? The wedding 
was only four days off. And Fidelia’s 

(Continued on page 43) ; 
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Woman’s World 


“Stop sleeping 
witha 
twisted spine”’ 


Make those tired lines in your 
face disappear; give your eyes 
a fresh sparkle, bring to your 
mind a new alertness — stop 
sleeping with your spine twisted 
by sagging bedsprings, and 
choose the bedspring that sup- 
ports the whole body in perfect 
balance. You will get deep, whole- 
some, health-building sleep if 
you insist on the genuine 


The Bedspring LUXURIOUS 


Demand this 
trade-mark 


Scientifically designed to support every 
part of the body in such a way that the 
spine is straight, the muscles relaxed, 
and sleep, wholesome sleep, is theblessed 
result. These bedsprings are so honestly 
and substantially built that they keep 
their resilience for a lifetime. De Luxe 
springs are the most economical to buy. 


THE ROME COMPANIES 


KINNEY-ROME CO. .. . Chicago 

MANHATTAN-ROME CO., New York 

MERRIMAC-ROME CO. .. Boston 

SOUTHERN-ROME CoO. . Baltimore 
* ROME, N. ¥. 


DeFuxe” 
As 


IMPORTANT NOTE: For your protec- 

tion demand this trade-mark which 

appears on the side-rail of every genuine 
Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring. 


Theimportance of getting the genuine DeLuxe 
is illustrated below. The first picture 
shows the sleeping position on the De Luxe 
with the body evenly supported, the spine 
straight, the muscles relaxed—perfect rest 
the result. The second picture shows the all 
too familiar sagging bedspring with the body 
distorted, the spine curved, the muscles 
tense—restless sleep the result. Be sure you 
get the genuine De Luxe. 


The “De Luxe’’ way to sleep 


sleep 


for May, 1925 


The Sinister Gleam of a Green Eye 
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mother would be at home again in two 
days, which would make things harder. 

But queerest of all, through the whole 
of my worrying, that meachin’ sneakin’ 
face of old Miss Dorcas Beames kept com- 
ing before my mind. 

Finally I went to bed. Whatever was 
to come of it, a little rest was a good 
thing. 

Next morning I got up early and dressed 
in my best. I telephoned to the Friends 
and Zeke’ answered. I told him to tell 
Fidelia that I had important business on 
hand and couldn’t sew that day, but that 
I’d be over to see her sure that evening. 
Then I took the eight o’clock traction 
ear for Veevy. It ain’t far, and folks 
there visit back and forth with us so 
much it’s about like one town. 

First thing, I hunted up Peter Hender- 
son. He’s a nice boy; I’ve known him a 
long time, what with sewing for his 
mother a lot. He was just coming out 
their front gate dressed in white, ready 
to go over to the park for tennis; so I 
asked him to walk along with me. He's 
awful sweet to old folks, and polite no 
matter what. 

“Pete,” says I, “I want you. should 
answer a question or two if you will, 
without knowing much about why I ask 
’em. This much [I tell you true: it’s to 
keep Fidelia and Dick. out of a terrible 
trouble, a trouble they don’t one mite de- 
serve, It just happens I’m the only one 
that can help ’em out of it—with a little 
‘help from you.” 

Peter and Dick are fraternity brothers 
and have played around together all their 
‘lives. Two of a kind, you might say. 
Peter looked solemn. 

“You bet you can count on me for 

that, Miss Betsy,” says he. 
_ “Then tell me exactly how long Dick 
was in Veevy last Thanksgiving Day and 
the day before, and what happened.” That 
‘was a shot in the dark, but I was pretty 
sure Peter would have been in on that 
poker party. i 

‘He got as red as a beet and looked 
plumb foolish. “Well, Ill be darned!” 
says he. I reckon he’d had some trouble 
of his own explaining where all his 
quarterly allowance went that time. 

“°Tain’t from Dick I found that out!’ 
I spoke up, sharp. 
than running down a boyish prank that’s 
none of my business, Peter! You got to 
trust me.” ‘ 

“All right,” says he. “The afternoon 
before Thanksgiving I took three fellows 
from here, in dad’s car, and drove to 
_Ballington to a basketball game. We 
picked up Dick on the way; and he came 
‘home with us afterward. I left the car 
at home late that afternoon, and we all 
went to the Emery Club rooms and played 
eards. You never saw anything like the 
way Dick won. We’d have lost our shirts 
if we could have got home without ’em. 
We played all night and part of the next 
morning, Toward the last, Dick got all 
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“There’s more to this . 


fussed up about taking our money like 
that, and tried to lose to us; but we 
knew he was doing it, and wouldn’t have 
it. The only reason he kept on was that 
we wouldn’t let him stop. He’s a square 
scout. When we finally stopped playing, 
we took a nap at the club, and then 

Dick went home with me to Thanksgiv- 

ing dinner. I drove him home about three 

that afternoon.” 

“Dick wasn’t out of your sight all that 
time?” says I, 

“Tl say he wasn’t. Any of the other 
three fellows would swear to the same 
thing. Have I shocked your Baptist con- 
science all to bits, Miss Betsy ?”’ 

“I knew the tricks of boys before you 
was born, Peter,” says I. “Thank you 
for telling me. Maybe you'll never hear 
anything more about it; but don’t you 
ever forget you’ve done Dick a mighty 
good turn, though he'll probably never 
know it.’ 

He looked kind of flabbergasted. “Miss 
Betsy,” says he, “do folks ever just 
naturally pass away from curiosity?” 

Well, next I went down to the business 
part of town and walked past Elrod’s real 
estate office that’s on the ground floor of 
a building. Mr. Elrod and one customer 
and the office clerk were inside. I waited 
in a shop across the street until the custo- 
mer left, and Jacob Elrod went across 
to the Danforth Restaurant to lunch. 
Then I went into the office. 

Bert Conroy was the clerk. His folks 
live in our town, but he has worked in 
Veevy for several years. .He’s a plump 
short fellow, with stiff, awful thick black 
khair that has a funny little tuft on the 
crown of his head, that never will brush 
down. His hands are queer and stubby— 

- all the fingers about the same length. I 
noticed his hands particular. ; 

He remembered me, and asked me to sit 
down. I didn’t waste any time, for fear 
we'd be interrupted. 

“Bert,” says I, “I’m here to ask you 
what become of that ugly Chinese ring 
you used to wear—the snake ring, with 
one green eye.” 

My! it was awful to see him turn a 
sickly grayish color, and his eyes fairly 
goggle at me. I’d hate to be q detective 
or a prosecutor, I can tell you. Torture 
is torture, whether folks are guilty or not. 

‘What you talking about, Miss Betsy?” 
says he; and his voice just prayed for 
mercy. 

“Bert, I know all about this business,” 
I says, “and it’s no use your trying to 
dodge it. If you come out like a man and 
tell the truth, I may be able to keep it 
dark; but if you don’t, everybody’s going 
to know it mighty soon. You see, it’s 
fastening on innocent persons, and I can’t 
stand for that, even to save you; much 
as I hate to bring trouble to anyone. I 
saw you that evening in Bailey Noyes’ 
office, Bert.’’ 

(Continued on page 44) 


The Building of 
Your Ideal Home 


Make It Artistic, Comfortable, 
Practical and Economical to 
Build and Maintain. Woman’s 
World Makes It Possible for You 
to Secure the Services of a Lead- 
ing Architect, Mr. L. Eugene 
Robinson, at a Nominal Cost. 


$12 Brings Complete Working Plans, Specifications 
and Bill of Materials for Either of These Homes 


OR the benefit of its subscribers who 

are planning to build and who want 
the utmost in comfort, convenience, 
beauty and substantiality that their 
money can buy, Woman’s World has 
established through the cooperation 
of Mr. L. Eugene Robinson, one of 
the country’s leading architects, a 
Home Building Bureau and will 
supply, at a nominal charge, com- 
plete working plans, specifications 
and bills of materials for various 
types of successful small homes that 
have been built and are now being lived in, 
The average cost to build of Bung- 
alow No. 111 shown in the illustra- 
tion is $6,500. The average cost of 


 ——— 
Order plans by number and address 
Woman’s World Home Building Bureau 
107 South Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 


Bungalow No. 112 is $7,000. Complete 
working plans, specifications, bill of ma- 
terials and all needed equipment for 
either one of these two bungalows will 
be furnished for only $12. 


Bungalow Numéber 112 
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ARMAND Cold Cream Powder 
is kind to your skin... try it 


Armand Cold Cream Powder is Armand’s origi+ 
nation, dense and very fine, always $1.00 a box. 
Armand Peridore is a light-weight face powder 
to be put on quickly, also $1.00 a box. Armand 
Bouquet is a medium dense face powder, greatly 
favored, 50c a box. . . . Clip the coupon and 
send it with ten cents for guest-room boxes of 
Cold Cream Powder and Peridore. Mention the 
tint you wish. Address Armand—Des Moines. 
Address in Canada, Armand, Ltd., Se. Thomas, 
Ontario. 


Guarantes: No matter 
where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not 
entirely please you, you 
may take it back and your 
money will be veturned. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering aii 


Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 


d 


It_tells how I 
B. N. Bogue, 


10303 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. UL St., tadianapolis 


Strawberry 
Shortcake 
decorated 
by Ateco 


Professional Look and 
Home-Made Flavor 


THE ATECO Pastry Decorator withits 12 
» t interchangeable tubes to make an endless 
variety of patterns, covers home-made Straw- 
berry Shortcake and all kinds of desserts with 
whipped cream, frosting, meringue, etc., in 
artistic and delicious designs. Itis so simple 
to use and gives such appetizing results that 
every woman can make tempting dishes. The 
Icing Holder and parts, made of light weight, 
non-corrosive metal, are easily cleanable. 


Complete Set, with $3.50 * 


Itlustrated Instruction 
Book of Recipes 
Do not accept “bargain” substitutes 


PASTRY 


not 


price. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAKE AND 
DECORATOR 


If your dealer does 
sell oenuine 
ATECO ICING SETS 
we will send one pre- 
paid upon receipt of 


August Thomsen& Co., 
492 Woodward Ave., 


Factory. to Ridex-.. 


IND to your skin in the 
same sense that a be- 
coming hat is kind to your 
face! Armand Cold Cream 
Powder keeps your com- 
plexion looking its very best 
during a busy day—out-of- 
doors, traveling—under ar- 
tificial light. When prop- 
erly applied, rubbed in 
thoroughly, it brings out 
the fresh natural color in 
your cheeks, and empha- 
sizes the fine texture of your 
skin. (This is because it is 
so soft and clinging, with a 
magic bit of cold cream in 
it.) . . . And it is kind to 
your skin in another sense. 
It is beneficial to the most 
sensitive skin. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The * PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
I enclose ten cents [] stamps [] coin. Please send me 
the guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream Powder and 
Armand Peridore in the shade checked below. 
White Pink Creme Brunette Tint Natural 
Armand Flame (double brunette) 


Saves $10to ~ $25 on the Ranger Bi- § 
eycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
ana sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- (i 
press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial. \ 
$5 mM t if desired. Possession and 

a oni use at once on our liberal | 
Monthly payment plan. Bicycles $21.50 and up. 
< lamps, wheels, equipment at half us- 

ual prices. Write for marvelous new, 


Shirley Young, 
Duncansville, 
Pa., ** Smiling 
tho’"Leething.’* 


Relieve Baby’s 
Critical Teething 


Ease Baby’s suffering. Let him 
get his sleep and he will come 


through smiling. Mrs. Wm.H. 
Kempf, Williamsport, Pa. 
writes, “J found Dr. Hand’s such 
a relief to my baby that I never 
needed to worry on the hottest 
summer day.” 


DR. AAND’S 


Teething Lotion 


has relieved teething babies since 
1885. Just apply the lotion with your 
finger to the poor little aching gums. 
Contains no narcotics, At all druggists. 
Send 2c to cover postage for gener- 


le to Hand Medicine Co., 
bar 111 No. Sth Street, Phila., Pa. 
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NOW -a new table salt 
to prevent (solter 


WHEN IT RAINS 


Save Your Children! 


Only Nature's Iodine 
Restored to Salt— 
Tastes No Different 


OITER attacks thou- 
sands. It weakens 
mind, saps strength, under- 


mines health, disfigures the 
body. 


In one section 71% of all 
school girls and 54% of boys 
were victims. Adults also 
suffer. Ineone city 200,000 


were thus ailing. 


Yet 90% ‘ould have been 
spared, fake eon say, if a 
tiny amount of iodine had 
been administered in child- 


hood. 


Take no chances with chil- 
dren’s health. Goiter is 
easily prevented with this 


new salt called Morton’s 
Todized Salt. 


In taste, looks, price and the 
way it is used, it is like the 
famous Morton’s Salt you 
have always used. Grocers 
carry both. 


Only Nature’s iodine is re- 


MORTON'S SALT 


stored—a tiny tasteless 
iaGes 


It supplies the mysterious 
little throat gland called the 
thyroid with the proper 
stimulation. Goiter cannot 
develop. 


Begin using this new salt 
daily whether children show 
any symptoms of goiter or 
not. Doctors advise it. 
Remember, it is not a drug, 
but a food that is saving the 
health of thousands. 

And send for this wonder- 
fully informative free book- 
let. Just clipcoupon. Every 
mother should read it. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO 


F RE E! Morton Salt Company, 
Dept. M, Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me FREE copy of “How 

Iodized Salt Prevents Goiter.” 


‘time to’ finish a dress, 
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The Sinister Gleam of a Green Eye 
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He just clinched his fists and pressed 
them against his closed eyes for a minute, 
like they hurt him; and when he looked 
up again, there was a new look about 
him somehow, like he’d found courage. 

“T’m glad to tell you, Miss Betsy. There 
are worse things than taking your punish- 
ment. To live with a thing like that 
locked up inside of you, and to know 
you’re cut off from decent folks, even if 
they don’t know it—oh, it’s awful, what 
I’ve gone through! I wouldn’t stand for 
anyone else suffering punishment for what 
I did. Tell me what you know, and I’ll 
give you the rest.” 

“T was sewing for Miss Doreas Beames 
that evening,” I says. “I'd stayed over- 
I saw you from 
her back window, where the machine was.” 

That was stretching it some. All I'd 


really seen was a fat, stubby hand with ~ 


even - fingers,- resting: a minute on_ the 
window-sill of Bailey’s office across that 
narrow alley; as though the person it be- 
longed to was sitting on the floor by the 
window. But-this was the main point: 
the hand was wearing an ugly snake ring 
with a green eye! The office window had 
a blind across the middle, with a space 
above and below, as they do sometimes; 
and a minute after the hand disappeared, 
I’d seen a stiff tuft of black hair above 
the blind. It wasn’t until I was coming 
over on the traction that I could remem- 
ber who it was that was working for 
Bailey at that time, I figured, then, that 
Gert hadn’t dared turn on the lights, but 
had worked the safe combination in the 
dim twilight. . Exposing his hand like 
that was just absent-minded. 

“You’ve got it straight,” Bert says. 
‘Dick Field and I bought those rings 
from a Chink one day. He swore there 
wasn’t another like them in the country 
—that his brother in Pekin had made ’em. 
It hampered my hand that evening, and 
I took it off, and then forgot it when I 
came away. And that was the only time 
I ever wore the thing—wasn’t that queer? 
I knew there was no one in the office that 
night, and I knew the combination of the 
safe. What do you want me to do?’ 

“Give me a signed confession to save 
the innocent,’ says I. I had to be 
crabbed to keep from breaking down. It’s 
a terrible thing to see anyone in such 
deep trouble; one that’s not really bad— 
just, weak, maybe. “I'll do my best to 
get you clear of it, Bert, and I think I 
can do it, too.” 

“All right, Miss Betsy,’ says he; and 
he turned round to his desk, and wrote 
two or three lines and handed the paper 
to me. 

“You won’t skip out?’ I says, looking 
him square in the eye. “You probably 
won't be needed—but you might.” . 

“No, Miss Betsy—I'll stick round till I 
hear from you, Oh,” says he, with his 


lips quivering like a little boy’s,” I’m 
not a low thief, Miss Betsy! That money 
was coming to me—d was cheated out 
of it when I left the job there. Do your 
best for me—and for mother !” 

“That I will,” says I. ‘“You’re going 
straight from this on, I bet.’’ 

Well, I never hope to be as tired as I 
was when I got home that evening. It 
Was seven o’clock or so, when I went 
over to Fidelia’s. She was sitting in the 
living room, white and still beside a 
window, and she looked so frail I was 
almost afraid to tell her even good news. 
I sat down beside her’ and held her reed 
real tight. 

“Widelia,” I says, “Tye come ‘to tell you 
that I’ve proved that Dick is as innocent 
of taking that money as, ‘a baby! I’ve 
got the proof right here’in my bag.” — 

She kind of crumpled “up in her chair, 
and stared at’ me wild. 


“See here!’”. I ‘says, - sharp, “just you 


: straighten up there, and quit. your faint- 


ing! or I won’t tell you the rest. I ain’t 
going to traipse all over the countty 
sleuthing on a sweltering July day, and 
have the end all messed up with smelling- 
salts and ammonia !” 

Well, that brought her round.’ “Go on! 
oh, go on!” says she, and first I knew, 
she was down on her knees, clinging to 
me for dear life. ' 

“Furthermore,” says I, “I can account 
for Dick’s time, mostly in Veevy, every 
minute from two o’clock on Wednesday to 
the time he got home Thanksgiving after- 
noon. If necessary, I can produce four 
witnesses. That account he gave you about 
the poker game was the exact truth, 
Fidelia.” 

“But Bailey—he’ll prosecute anyway— 
he—” 

“No, he won't,’ I snapped. “Ain’t.I 
told you I got all the proofs right here 
in my bag? That ain’t Dick’s snake ring 
you been wearing around your neck, 
Fidelia; Dick’s ring is right out in his 
shop in a box of tools. The one you gave 
me to keep belongs to Bert Conroy, the 
son of Bailey Noyes’ own sister !” 

Well, after that I had to let her have 
a spell of mild high strikes, and get it 
out of her system. I reckon I helped 
some myself. It was lucky Dick had gone 
down-town, and Zeke and Delia was at 
prayer meeting. And when we kind of 
settled down to talk over the remains, as 
women always like to do, I’m telling you 
that lovely child just seemed to get plump 
and rosy before my very eyes! 

Finally, I says, “Fidelia, ain’t there 
someone that you'd rather see, this min- 
ute, than any other person in the world?” 

With that, she got as pink as a posy, 
and her eyes looked like stars. 

“Yes! says she, kind of in a whisper. 

So I just naturally went over to the 
telephone and called Stephen Fleming, © 


The Girl Back Home 
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one day, please, Myrna. 
do I belong?” 

“The class that needs to hitch its wagon 
to a star:” 

“And—Molly Allison ?”’ 

“An adorable and delightful 
as is Peter.” 

To Lynn was suggested a bold step that 
she had long contemplated. ‘Myrna,’ she 
whispered with a warning glance toward 
the next room. ‘Did you know Peter and 
Miss Allison are engaged ?”’ 

Myrna Mills’ languid eyes opened wide ; 
so did her mouth. For once in her life 
she was without doubt utterly dumb- 
founded. Lynn had feared to hurt her, 
but she felt the blow must come sooner 
or later. 

“TIow long have you thought this—and 
why ?” 

“Quite a while. I overheard them talk- 
ing for one thing. It was too bad of me, 
but I couldn’t help it.” 

Suddenly Myrna threw back her 
with a strange ery. “Oh, gun 
Oh, bells that in the steeples be!” 

“Sh-sh!” warned Lynn. She had grown 
accustomed to Myrna’s moods. There was 
no use expecting her to react orthodoxly 
to anything. But this was a little too 
much! ‘What ails you, Myrna?” 

“T am of the class that, having basked 
in greatness feels itself great! And—lI 
am in love!” 

Lynn could stand no more. She turned 
her face into the pillow and put both 
fingers into her ears, : 


To what class 


mixture, 


head 
at sea! 


x 
Earthquakes : 

te sat on the bank above Blue Lake 

and watched the gray-blue water grow 
warm with crimson and gold from the 
sunset. On the sand below lay Molly 
Allison’s little red canoe that Lynn had 
just paddled across to the nearest farm- 
house and back again with an extra sup- 
ply of milk and butter for this evening’s 
expected guests. 

With her head resting against the trunk 
of a great spruce tree Lynn sat at peace, 
her nostrils filled with the sweetness of 
pine and wild roses, her heart with the 
sweetness of life. In these far, still places 
God and beauty walked untouched by hu- 
man worries. FEeven God must need, at 
times, to get away from the troubled 
minds of men into the solitude of His 
woods and Jakes and hills. 

It had been a happy summer, full of 
work and play. She had stayed for sum- 
mer school, partly because she did not 
know just where else to go, and partly 
because she wisbed to classify as a junior 
by the second semester. Her stepmother 
had hinted that their house was very 
crowded and she was expecting a sister to 
spend the summer; so Lynn stayed only 
two weeks in Woodbridge, then came with 
Molly Allison to this delightful cottage 
on Blue Lake. The cottage belonged to 
some friends of Molly’s who were on a 
motor trip to the coast during the months 
of August and September. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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His mother says- 
: “Donald Marcellus Castleman has 
been raised on Eagle Brand Milk alone. 


“This picture, taken at three years 
of age, shows him to be a good ad- 
vertisement for your product. He has 
never been touched by sickness except 
about seven days of measles. And he 

“still drinks diluted Eagle Brand. 

“Many babies havebeen put on Eagle 
Brand upon my recommendation.” 

Donald is the son of Mr.and Mrs. 

' RR. G. Castleman, 157 Winfield Ave., 
: Jersey City, N. J. 


The same story 
again and again 


Mothers of a million such babies 
can testify to the value of Borden’s 

‘Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
For 67 years it has successfully 
solved the feeding problem where 
mothers are unable to nurse their 
babies, because it more nearly re- 
sembles mother’s milk than any 
other baby food. 


Eagle Brand is pure, safe, whole 
milk, combined with sugar by a 
special process that makes it ex- 
tremely digestible. Even the most 
delicate baby stomach can assimi- 
late it. And it is always the same 
—uniform in quality, easy to use, 
readily obtainable. 


If you would like to know how 
other mothers feel about Eagle 
' Brand, send the coupon for What 
| Other Mothers Say. This booklet 

tells their experiences in their 
own words, It also contains ad- 
| vice on feeding your baby during 
_ his first and second years. 


The coupon willalso bring you 
Baby's Welfare, an authoritative 
book on the care of your baby, 
written bya physician. Both books 
are free. Mail the coupon today. 
The Borden Company, 542 Bor- 
den Building, 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


BRAND 
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The Baby Welfare Dept., The Borden Co. 
542 Borden Bldg.,350 Madison Ave ,New York 


Please send me my free copies of What 
Other Mothers Say and Baby’s Welfare. 


Name 


Andresten a ee 
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The Compass of Faith 


But One Thing Is Needful 


The fourth of a series of articles on the spiritual development of 
our children. We plan and sacrifice for their physical and mental 
growth, but neglect the one thing that gives purpose to it all. 


By Alta Lawson Littell 


ILL future histo- 
torians eall this 
era “The Mechan- 


ical Age” or “The Age of 
the Ubiquitous Child”? 

For better than a quar- 
ter of a century the idea 
of the importance of the 
child has been steadily 
gaining ground, Rising at 
first as a theme for dis- 
cussion in some woman’s 
clubs, the thought has 
made such growth and 
has been translated into 
such vigorous action that today the sturdy 
youth it has produced has calmly usurped 
not only the center of the stage, but every 
spot which the limelight touches. Youth, 
since the world war, has thrust maturity 
not only into the background, but entirely 
off the boards, 

What manner of being is this, which 
we adults, more or less admiringly, more 
or less grudgingly, are allowing to elbow 
us out of the desirable places? We have 
nurtured it and cared for it, we have 
made it what it is today. Are we satisfied 
with our handiwork? 

To judge by the flood of criticism and 
counter-vindication which has filled peri- 
odicals for more than a decade, there is 
some doubt as to the all-round perfection 
of this work of our hands. In spite of 
the scores of reliable witnesses who de- 
clare themselves solidly in favor of mod- 
ern youth, the fact that there is so much 
criticism seems to warrant the thought 
that our young people must fall a little 
short of the superman altitude. 

Certainly they are fine-looking speci- 
mens of the genus homo sapiens. Healthy, 
vigorous, upstanding young animals, glow- 
ing with life and vivacity, the result of 
the strict health regime insisted upon by 
American mothers plus the free outdoor 
life which the present generation takes as 
its birthright, the average American boy 
and girl might pose at any moment for a 
statue by Praxiteles. 

Yet in the inner chamber of her heart, 
locked up from prying eyes and acknowl- 
edged to no one but herself and God, every 
thoughtful mother of all but the excep- 
tional child, has the feeling that her child 
is lacking somewhere, somehow. 


It Is No Ordinary Fault 

What, then, is the lack? 

Many things have been picked as the 
eause of the great flaw in the youth of 
today. Cigarets, bootleg, movies, sexual 
vices, automobiles have been pilloried, and 
legislation to remove snares from the path 
of the boy and girl has been enacted. 
Every state carries a law against cigar- 
ets, but all over the land boys and girls 
are smoking them, no longer secretly, but 
openly. Movies are censored, yet vice in- 
spired by films goes on. A _ prohibition 
amendment forbids the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, yet liquors still may be 
obtained by everyone who has the price. 
Automobiles are hedged about with laws, 
yet no law has been devised which can 
keep a girl from accepting rides with 
strangers or boys from driving away with 
ears which belong to someone else, 

Can we not see that none of these 
things is the cause of that lack in our 
youth which every thoughtful person ad- 
mits, and which cannot be legislated out 
of them, but only a sign of a deeper 
lack? 

The Trouble Is Deep Seated 

This lack is evidenced in even more 
startling ways than by the open vices 
mentioned. The selfishness of the boy and 
girl; their supreme disregard for the 
wishes and rights of others, when those 
wishes and rights stand between them and 
pleasure; their attitude toward honest 
work, which shows itself either in a re- 
fusal to work at all or in a slipshod, 
elock-serving way of doing a job that evi- 
dences their own lack of self-respect; 
their absolute refusal to make sacrifices 
even for their own future good, to say 
nothing of sacrificing for others; their 
purposelessness; their demand for Sself- 
expression—God knows the most abused 
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term ever put into the 
mouths of a rising gener- 
ation—all these are 
deeper, far more serious 
signs of a terrible lack 
than cigarets or moon- 
shine. 


Divine Direction 
Needed 

That lack is the lack 
of God in their lives. Not 
knowing Him, the source 
of life, how can they 
know its truths? How 
can they know that life in this world is 
but a gateway to a richer, fuller life be- 
yond? How can they know that we were 
given life not to waste in chasing shadows, 
but to develop character. How ean they 
know that the simple, homely tasks of 
every day, which they so despise, fulfill 
two purposes: that of satisfying our ma- 
terial wants, and of perfecting our na- 
ture? 

How can our boys and girls be else than 
purposeless drifters when they are not 
connected up with the Power which could 
steer them straight! God has a work for 
each one of them to do, old-fashioned and 
queer as that may sound to the ears of 
this generation. It is the thing which 
they can do better than anyone else, the 
thing, which, if they do it in the best 
possible manner, will make the whole 
world better. He wants them to do their 
own particular bit, and He would direct 
them in the doing if He had the chance. 

But how is He to get the chance to 
guide these self-satisfied young folks, if 
they do not know Him? And how are 
they ever to know Him if we who have 
gone before do not make them acquainted? 


Help Them to Find Themselves 


Many universities now have classes in 
orientation where students are helped to 
find themselves, to place themselves in the 
right relation to the rest of the world. 
Here the young folks are helped to decide 
what they can do best—what they should 
do in order to put the most into life, 
which is a better way of saying “get the 
most out of life.” These classes have been 
found necessary in practically every in- 
stitution of learning because so many go 
to the schools hopelessly at sea as to what 
they can do and what they want to do. 

What a shocking commentary on the 
modern home that we parents do not—or 
eannot—help our own children to find 
their true position in this great universe 
of God’s creation. We have them in their 
plastic days, when their virgin minds are 
most impressionable, when to them our 
word is supreme and they are ready to 
accept any truth we bring them. ‘True, 
the relentless law of heredity prevents us 
from making them what we will, but to a 
greater or a lesser degree we can shape 
their lives. 


Teach Them the Fundamentals 


If m those days when they are ours we 
would teach them the simple truths of 
God, of His plan for the world and His 
special purpose for each one of us, they 
would not need to grope blindly at an age 
when they should be taking a man’s place 
in the world. They would not need a pro- 
fessor of psychology to shove them into 
their niche. 

We mothers have done much for our 
children. We have planned and sacrificed 
to give them every advantage. But we 
have failed to give them the supreme ad- 
vantage, the knowledge of God and His 
guiding power. 

This is the one thing needful in human 
life. ‘This is orientation. 


At a time when the physical and mental 
sides of our ehildren’s lives are being 
watched over and developed from kinder- 
garten to college as they are today, we 
believe it is essential that a voice be raised 
in support of the spiritual side, for it is 
that which in the last analysis gives pur- 
pose and direction to it all. Other articles 
by Mrs. Littell will follow in early issues. 
—THE IDITORS. 
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No more 

_ pitiful wails 
ToNIGHT...wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
baby should drowse off into deep, restful 
sleep...no more pitiful wails of pain... 
no fretfulness...no getting up in the dead 


hours of night to soothe 
the poor little sufferer? 


Baby cries = 
a. re 


because his 
et. Dom od 


flower - like 
skin is mis- 
erable — all 
chafed, or inflamed, or rubbed raw. 

Mennen Borated Talcum forms a 
silky, cooling film over tender infant 
flesh, protecting it from the agony of 
friction—from the continual rubbing of 
damp clothes and bedding and the chaf- 
ing of baby’s own chubby skin-folds. 

Because each downy fleck of Men- 
nen’s is as porous as a little fairy sponge, 
it dries all hidden, irritating moisture from 
the skin. Every last particle of harmful 
perspiration, urine and 
bath-water is absorbed. 

And in this soft, pure 
powder are blended five 

A wonderfully mild, heal- 
a S _ ing preparations 
which helpto pre- 
vent infection by 
keeping baby’s skin in healthy condition. 

Sprinkle Mennen Borated Talcum 
into the chubby skin-folds frequently. 
Shower it Zberally all over the lovely 
dimpled body. For it brings relief and 
comfort to baby and enables mother, 
too, to protect her health—to get her 
proper rest and leisure. 

Mothers call the Mennen Baby Book 
the simplest, most helpful work on in- 
fants ever published. While the new 
edition lasts we will send a copy in plain 
package for only 25c. Write today. 


MEANSHA 


BORATED 
) TALCUM 


MAIE COUPON 


¥ 
of 


AuNT BELLE 
c/o The Mennen Company 
351 Central Ave. ,Newark,N.J. 


I enclose 25¢ [coin or stamps]. Please send The 
Mennen Baby Book, postpaid, in plain package to 
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OR years you’ve known 
Buster Brown. stockings— 
probably you’ve bought them 
for your children. You know 
how exceedingly well they 
wear. But did you know you 
can get the same hosiery satis- 
faction from Buster Brown 
Hosiery for your entire family 
—the same careful shaping, 
lasting color and— most im- 
portant —long wear? 


Spend less for the family’s 
stockings .... and throw 
away the darning basket! 
Buy Buster Brown Hosiery. 


Amory, Browne 4 Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


for Men 
JorWomen 
JorChildren 
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Springtime Styles in Dresses and Aprons 


: No. 2369. Becoming design for spring No. 2378. Cunning dress for wee maids, 
wear, Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years, Size 4 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires requires 1% yards 40-inch material. The 
3% yards 32-inch material with % yard accompanying diagram will convince you 
32-inch contrasting. how easy this dress is to make, 


No. -2147, Jaunty style for street wear. No, 2385. Costume slip to wear with 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 your tunic blouses. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
yards 40-inch material with % yard 36- ure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 40-inch 
inch contrasting, material with % yard 32-inch contrasting. 


No, 2379. .Lovely sports model for junior No. 2386. Attractive apron. Out in sizes 
girls. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. small, medium and large. The medium 
Size 8 requires 1% yards 36 or 40-inch size requires 14 yards 40-inch material 
material with % yard 18-inch contrasting. with % yard 32-inch contrasting, 


Make sure you get 
the genuine, Look for 
this seal on every pair 
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“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HOSIE! 


Patterns are lic each, prepaid. Send to Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton S:., Chicago. 
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Patterns are 15c each, prepaid. Send to Woman’s World, 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VEX Lovely Farly Summer Wardrobe 


eC 
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A woman, to be well dressed this summer, must 
include in her wardrobe at least two or three one- 
piece sports dresses; one of the new print silk 
dresses ; a two-piece dress and a style suitable for 
dress-up wear. 

In the above showing, we picture all of these 
styles. Think of a lovely June-.day strolling 
through the park in a one-piece flannel dress with 
a jaunty little hat to match. And then if one 
plays tennis, how pretty a two-piece dress of 
Kasha would be. This particular style exploits 


an inverted plait at front of the skirt, which’ 


makes it especially attractive for walking, and 
playing tennis. And then, too, an adorable little 
printed silk frock which might be worn almost any 
time during the day. Printed silks in polka dot 
or flowered patterns are very smart and will be 
worn during the summer season—already they are 
strongly in evidence. At the clubs and beaches 
this summer, the little printed silk frock will 
probably be the most conspicuous. 

It would be nice to include a little dress-up or 
dance frock in one’s wardrobe. Pictured is a frock 
with loops of velvet in contrasting shade which 
gives a touch of color to a light and simple chiffon 
frock. 

Why not choose two or three of these patterns 
and select different style material and sew an hour 
or so every day for about a week, You'll not only 
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surprise your friends with a marvelous selection 
of summer dresses, but you'll find that the cost 
has been a mere trifle. 


>)]_$ 

No. 2383. Smart one-piece dress. Cut in sizes 
14, 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 34% yards 42-inch material with 
8% yards of braid, 


No. 2373. Youthfully becoming design for the 
young miss or older woman, Cut in sizes 14, 16 
years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 34 yards 40-inch material with 4 yard 
36-inch contrasting. 


No, 2289. Attractive one-piece design. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 2% yards 40-inch ma- 
terial with 134 yards of ostrich trimming. 


No. 2380. Jaunty frock for street wear. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 40-inch material 
with % yard 32-inch white material and 7% yards 
of plaiting. 


No. 2384. Two-piece dress with popular ‘‘kick- 
plait.” Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with % yard 32-inch contrasting, 

No. 2363. Youthful, center-front closing design. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 32, 36 or 40- 
inch material with % yard 27-inch contrasting, 
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Oranges—the Year Round Fruit | 


Woman’s World 


The Romance of Their Development and Some Delicious Recipes for Their Use 


One of a Series of Practical 


Articles on the Many New 
Uses of the Various Fruits 


ES, it is true—they are year-round fruit. Of 

y course, we serve them in greater abundance in 

winter than in summer, but this is largely due 
to the fact that we have so many other varieties of 
fruit during the warmer months. Oranges, though, 
in common with the other citrous fruits, are actually 
available from January to December, and this is very 
largely due to the fact that, although this fruit has 
definite crop seasons, there are so many varieties 
ripening at different times and grown in such widely 
varying areas that they may be gathered right through 
the year—one variety or another. 

We are apt to think of oranges just by the one 
collective name, not always fully realizing that there 
are many varieties, each with its own individual echaracter- 
istics, some of those having the roughest, least attractive 
surfaces being actually the richest, sweetest and fullest in 
flavor. 

The history of this wonderful fruit is most interesting— 
it has been used in Europe since the days of the Crusaders, 
who brought oranges back with them from the Holy Wars 
in Palestine. The utmost care is taken in the harvesting 
of the fruit at the groves, for the slightest bruising of the 
skin on what we might call the live growing fruit almost 
surely means deterioration, if not actual destruction, and 
who of us that has carelessly left a decayed orange in a 
bag of good fruit does not realize how quickly mold spreads 
from one rich, golden globe to another. 

After gathering, the fruit is allowed to remain sometimes 
for a day, sometimes for a longer time, that the skins may 
slightly shrink and become less sensitive to bruising, after 
which they are cleansed, sorted and packed, the largest fruit 
perhaps running only forty-eight to the box, being individu- 
ally paper wrapped and hand packed, while the smaller, 
which may be equally juicy, obviously has a very much 
larger number packed in the same space. 

Oranges should be stored in a moderately cool, dry place, 
not so cool, however, as to be in any danger of freezing. 
The thin-skinned varieties have a tendency to absorb odors, 
so do not keep them near strongly flavored foods. 

When buying oranges, select those of heavy weight in 
proportion to size—a large light orange—light in weight, 
that is—is likely to be less juicy than a smaller heavy one. 

Oranges are probably the most wholesome as well as the 
most useful of all the sub-acid fruits. There is much to be 
said in favor of their generous use, and Httle or nothing 
against it. Their anti-scorbutic and vitaminice value is well 
known, and they share with the rest of their family the 
wonderful advantage of ready oxidation in the digestive 
tract—that is to say, instead of their citric acid content 
remaining acid, it becomes alkaline in the body. 

Orange juice is the first fruit permitted in infant diet, is 
of great value as a thirst quencher in sickness, is always 
acceptable as a fruit or a beverage in old age, while for 
those of us in full vigor it may be served at any meal of 
the day and forms a most pleasing base for fruit drinks, 
punches, etc. 

With oranges at hand, one need never be at a loss for 
a dessert either for family or for company service—we can 
ring the changes on shortcake, fruit salad, jelly, ambrosia, 
etc. In cake fillings and frostings and in the cake batter 
itself the orange is a general favorite. 


The Service of Oranges for Breakfast 


Of course, the easiest way of serving oranges for break- 
fast is to cut them into halves beforehand and allow the 
eater to do the rest, but there are many other dainty and 
attractive ways of serving oranges at the first meal of the 
day—a meal at which it is well worth while for the house- 
keeper to use all her art so that the members of the family, 
some of whom often feel a disinclination for eating in the 
morning, may be tempted, and as a result be better fitted 
for the day’s oceupation. Three methods of service are 
shown in our illustration; 

1. Orange Slices 

Chill oranges, then peel, removing every possible particle 
of white pithy inner rind. Slice thinly and place the 
slices overlapping each other on fruit plates. 

Orange Juice 

Chill oranges, then immediately before serving cut into 
halves and press out juice on a glass fruit reamer., 
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Two Golden Desserts—Portsmouth 
and Orange Ice 


Orange Cake 


Fruit Nut Salad with Mayonnaise and Orange Sparkle 


3. Orange Baskets 
Chill oranges, cut into halves and with a sharp pointed 
teaspoon or curved fruit knife remove the fruit itself 
from the rind. Divide into convenient sized pieces and 
pile these in half of the orange rind. 


Portsmouth Orange Cake 


3 eges 1 cup sugar 1 cup flour 
3 tablespoons orange 1 teaspoon baking % teaspoon salt 

juice powder 

Beat the eggs, yolks and whites together with the sugar 
until very thick, add the orange juice, then fold in gently 
the flour, baking powder and salt which have been sifted to- 
gether. Turn into two layer cake pans which have either 
been greased or lined with greased paper and bake in a 
moderate oven—350-375 degrees F.—about fifteen minutes. 
Turn out, and if greased paper has been used for lining 
the pans, tear this off gently—if it is difficult to remove, 
moisten with a few drops of cold water, which will help to 
loosen it from the cake. When the layers are cold, fill and 
frost with Portsmouth orange filling and frosting. 

Cost of Making: 27c. Time of Making: 20 minutes to 
mix, 15 minutes to bake. Makes: Ten-inch layer cake. 


Portsmouth Orange Filling and Frosting 

1 orange About 2 cups con- 2 tablespoons lemon 
2 tablespoons water fectioners’ sugar juice 

Grate the orange rind, add it to the sugar and moisten 
with the lemon juice and just enough water to make the 
mixture stiff enough to spread easily. It may not be neces- 
sary to use any of the water. Fill the cake with the mixture 
and imbed in it very thin slices of oranges, using the orange 
from which the rind was grated, and, of course, removing 
every particle of the white inner pith, Put the second 
layer over the filling and use the remainder of the frosting 
to cover the entire surface. Decorate with sections of 
tangerine orange or leave plain. 

Cost of Making: 19c. Time of Making: 


Frosta: 1 cake. Fruit Nut Salad 
3 tablespoons 

French dressing 

chopped nut- 2 tablespoons Lettuce 

meats or coconut cream cheese Mayonnaise 

Peel the oranges, carefully remove all inner fibrous skin 
and place the sections in a bowl, pouring the French dress- 
ing over. Set aside for half an hour. Meanwhile, form 
small balls from the cream cheese, dates and nut-meats or 
coconut blended together. Place one of these on each salad 
plate and arrange the marinated orange sections round 
them in the form of flowers or many-pointed stars. Garnish 
with lettuce and serve with crisp crackers, passing mayon- 
naise separately. 

Cost of Making: 28c (mayonnaise extra). 
ing: 30 minutes to marinate. Serves: 4. 


Steamed Orange Marmalade Pudding 

1% cups stale bread 1 cup orange mar- 1% cups milk 

or cake crumbs malade % teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

Thoroughly grease a pudding mold which has a tizhtly 
fitting cover. Put into it a layer of the crumbs, then a 
layer of the marmalade 
and proceed in this way 
until these two ingredi- 
ents are all used. Make 
a custard by beating to- 
gether the eggs, milk and 
salt, pour this over the 
pudding and set aside for 


20 minutes. 


2 firm oranges 
% cup finely 


% cup dates, stoned 
and chopped 


Time of Mak- 


By LILY H. WALLACE 


ten minutes to allow the moisture to be absorbed by 
the crumbs. Cover and steam for one and one-half 
hours. Unmold and serve with hard sauce flavored 
with orange or with liquid lemon sauce. 

Cost of Making: 35c. Time of Making: 15 minutes 
to make, 1% hours to cook (10 minutes extra for 
soaking). Serves: 6, 


Orange Chartreuse 


2 tablespoons granulated 1 tablespoon grated 
gelatine orange rind 
1 cup orange juice 1 cup whipped cream 
% cup sugar 1 egg yolk i 
% cup water 1%, cups diced orange 
% teaspoon salt 
Soften the gelatine in one-half cup of the orange 
juice. Boil the sugar and water together until the 
sugar is dissolved; then pour the softened gelatine, 
stirring until the gelatine also is entirely dissolved. 
Cool, add the remaining orange juice, the grated 
orange rind and the salt and, when about to set, beat until 
foamy. Then fold in the whipped cream with which: the 
yolk of egg has been beaten, and the diced orange. Turn 
into a mold which has been wet with cold water, chill, un- 
mold and serve garnished with sections of frosted orange,. 
Frosted Orange—Peel a large firm orange, remove seeds 
and all inner skin, dip each piece of fruit separately into 
white of egg, which has been slightly beaten, then roll in 
granulated sugar. 
Cost of Making: 
chilling additional. 


62c. Time of Making: 


30 minutes, 
Serves: 6 generously. - i 


Orange Drops ‘ t 

% cup shortening Grated rind and 2 teaspoons baking 
24 cup sugar juice 1 orange powder ! 
1 eggs About 2 cups flour % teaspoon salt ¢ ; 

Cream the shortening and sugar, add the egg well beaten, 
then the grated rind and juice of the orange, and lastly: the 
dry ingredients sifted together. Mix thoroughly and drop 
by tablespoonsfuls in little heaps on a greased cookie shect- 
Bake ten to twelve minutes in a moderately hot oven—375 
degrees F. 

Should the orange be small and the juice therefore scant, 
a little additional moistening, which may be water or milk, 
may be required—in any case, the mixture should be quite 
stiff. 

Cost of Making: 26c. Time of Making: 25 minutes to 
mix, 12 minutes to bake. Makes: 24 cakes. 


Orange Sparkle 


1% pints charged Juice 1 lemon 
water Mint, optional 


3 oranges 
%, cup sugar 
1 cup water 
Peel the rind of two oranges thinly and simmer this with 
the sugar and water for five minutes. Cool, then strain 
into the orange and lemon juice. Chill thoroughly, and just 
before serving, add the charged water. Serve in tall glasses, 
garnishing each service with a sprig of mint, if desired, 
Cost of Making: 41e. Time of Making: 20 minutes, chill- 
ing additional. Serves: 6. igh 
Orange Cup Ag] 
% cup sugar 2 large oranges 2 tablespoons chop- 
4 tablespoons water 1 cup diced pineap- ped nuts, or coco- 
1 teaspoon lemon ple, canned or nut, optional. .:; 
juice fresh : OR 
Boil together the sugar and water for three minutes, ,then 
add the lemon juice and the grated rind of one orange, being 
careful to use only the yellow outside portion. Set aside 
to chill. Peel and break the oranges into dice, remove: all 
the white pith and seeds, add the diced pineapple and pour 
over the fruit the chilled sirup. Serve in tall glasses, gar- 
nishing if desired, with the nuts or coconut. Spent 
Cost of Making: 31c. Time of Making: 30 minutes. 
Serves: 6 cups. ; hig 


ae 


{ 


Orange Ice 


1% cups orange 
juice 


2 cups water 

1 cup sugar 

Grated rind 1 orange 
Boil the water and sugar together for five minutes, cool, 

then add the orange rind and juice, also the lemon juice. 

Freeze, using three parts of ice to one part of salt. 
Cost of Making: 15c, (ice and salt additional). 

Time of Making: 20 minutes, freezing additional. 

Makes: 1 quart, 


2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 


Begin the day right, with a first 
course of oranges—rich in vitamines 


Below: Orange Slices and 
Orange Juice and 
Orange Basket 
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The Cheaper Cuts of Lamp 


How to reduce meat bills without sacrifice of nourishmentor taste 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


QUIET observer at the 
A meat market on Satur- 
day morning might 

well come to the conclusion 
that lamb is composed solely 
of legs and loins for “a leg 
of lamb to roast” or “some — 
nice loin chops—not too fat, 
please” are apparently the 
only portions called for. 
What, then, happens to the 
breasts, shoulders and necks? 

Of course, disappointment is in store if 
one tries to cook breast and neck by the 
same methods as leg or loin—such cuts 
demand slow, moist cooking, but the dishes 
which can be prepared in this way are so 
savory that the family will not realize the 
economy you are practicing on them, but 
will so welcome the braised dishes, the 
pot pies and the stews that your reputa- 
tion as a cook will be enhanced. 
‘We have space here for only a few 
recipes, but the meat packers will gladly 
send booklets containing carefully worked 
out and tested recipes. 

: Cuban Stew 
3 cups canned to- 

mato or 3 medium- 

sized fresh toma- 

toes and 2 cups 

water 


1% teaspoons salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 


8 onions 
1 green pepper, 
tional 
‘4 pounds best end 
neck, shoulder or 
breast of lamb 
% cup vegetable oil 
»vor melted drip- 8 potatoes 
pings 1 can peas 
EEL and slice the onions, mince the 
‘pepper and cut the meat into pieces of 
éeonvenient size for serving. Heat the oil 
or drippings and cook the onion in it until 
just turning yellow, but. do not allow. it 
to brown. Then add the canned tomato 
or the fresh tomatoes and water and the 
minced pepper, lay the meat over these, 
cover closely and simmer for one hour, 
then season and add the potatoes cut into 
quarters. Cook until tender, and last of 
all, add the peas; heat thoroughly and 
thicken with one and one-half tablespoons 
of flour blended with the same quantity 
of cold water. 
~ Cost of Making: $1.20. Time of Mak- 
ing: 2144 hours. Serves: 6. é 


Chinese Ragout 

‘About 2 pounds % teaspoon pepper 

breast of lamb 2 cups shredded let- 
“1% cups gravy, tuce (outside 

stock or water leaves) 
Q:large onions, sliced 1 cup canned or 
‘1 cup diced celery fresh peas 
% teaspoon salt 

EMOVE fat, simmer until tender with 
A the onion and celery. Then remove the 
bones and cut the meat into small pieces. 
Return it to the saucepan, add the sea- 
soning, shredded lettuce and peas and heat 
“thoroughly. Serve with an accompani- 
“ment of plain boiled rice. 
Cost of Making: 62c. 
‘2 hours. Serves: 4. 
sates Stuffed S*-ulder of Lamb 
1 cup bread crumbs % teaspoon pepper 
A, tablespoon minced 4 tablespoons melted 
““onion or chives drippings or bacon 
1 tablespoon minced fat 
parsley 1 shoulder of lamb 
tablespoons —about three 


op- 


Time of Making: 


minced mush- pounds 
rooms, optional 3 or 4 slices salt 
1 teaspoon salt pork 


IX thoroughly together the bread 
crumbs, onion or chives, parsley, 
mushrooms if used, salt and pepper, and 
pour the melted fat over them, being sure 
that it is evenly distributed throughout 


Braised. Lamb in Cas- 
serole. A one-dish meal, 
for the vegetables are 
cooked and served with 
the meat. 


‘during the remainder 


the other ingredients. Re- 
move the bone from the 
shoulder of lamb or have 


the butcher do this for you. 
Fill the cavity with 
dressing,’ sew up. the opening 
and tie into compact shape. 


. the slices of salt pork over 
the top’ and -pour’ into the 
pan one ‘cup of stock or hot 
water to which one teaspoon 
of meat or vegetable extract and a little 


- Place in a_ baking’ pan, lay- 


the.. 


ce) 


Worcestershire “sauce. has’. been added. ° 


Cook one and one-half. hours, having the 
oven hot (400 degrees F.) during the first 
fifteen minutes, then reducing the heat 
; of the. cooking. 
Baste with liquor in pan. Serve with 
brown gravy or tomato sauce. 

Cost of Making: 92c. Time of Making: 


2 hours, Serves: 6. 
Pressed Lamb 
3 pounds shoulder 1 dozen sticks maca- 
or neck of lamb roni 
1 quart water 2 tablespoons gran- 
ut minced carrot ulated gelatine 
1 minced onion % cup cold water 
1 cup minced celery 2 hard-cooked 
1 teaspoon salt eggs, optional 


% teaspoon pepper 
Remove all superfluous fat from the 


lamb, place it in a saucepan with the” 


cold water and bring slowly to simmering 
point, skim and cook very gently for two 
hours, adding the prepared vegetables and 
Seasonings at the end of the first hour, 
Remove the meat from the pan, take out 
the bones, and either mince the meat finely 
or pass it through the food chopper. Re- 
turn it to the saucepan with the macaroni 
which has been cooked separately in boil- 
ing water until tender, then cut into one- 
fourth inch pieces. (Macaroni rings may 
be used if desired.) Soak the gelatine 
in the cold water for five minutes, then 
add in the saucepan while the contents 
are at boiling point—if liked, a tablespoon 
of Worcestershire or other st6ck sauce may 
be added at this time. Wet a mold and 
decorate it with hard-cooked eggs cut into 
slices. Turn into mold and set aside until 
jellied. : 

Cost of Making: 98ce. Time of Making: 
2% hours (cooling additional). Serves: 
6 generously. 


Braised Lamb in Casserole 


2 pounds shoulder 
chops of lamb 

1¥% tablespoons flour 

2% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon curry 
powder, optional 

6 small onions 

1 cup cooked rice 


14% cups fresh lima 
beans or 1% cups 
dried lima beans 
soaked overnight 
in cold water 

2 cups stock 

3 tablespoons drip- 
pings 


OLL the chops, which may be divided: 


if large, in the flour, salt pepper and 
eurry powder if used, which have been 
mixed together on a plate, then brown in 
the drippings (melted). As soon ag 
browned, place in a large shallow casse- 
role with the onions, cooked rice and 
beans. Pour the stock or water in which 
one teaspoon of meat or vegetable extract 
has been dissolved, over all, cover closely 
and bake in a slow oven—325 degrees— 
for two hours. Uncover, and if the gravy 


appears fat, skim this off, sprinkle grated 
cheese over the top and bake uncovered 
for ten minutes longer, 

Cost of Making: 
2% hours, 


3c, Time of Making: 


Serves; 4, 
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JOHNSON’'S LIQUID WAX 


eautifi 


anios do you keep your kitchen so spick and 
span? It always looks as though you'd 
just laid new linoleum.” 


“Why, this linoleum has been down six years. 
But the man who laid it waxed it for me with 
Johnson's Liquid Wax and he told me if I'd keep 
it waxed that it would stay likenew. And wear 
years longer, 


“No, it isn’t any trouble at all since I bought 
one of those Johnson Floor Polishing Outfits. 
Every couple weeks I spread on a thin coat of 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax with the Wax Mop. It 
only takes a few minutes—I don’t touch my 
hands to the wax or the floor —I don’t even stoop 
down! Just pour a little Liquid Wax onto the 
Mop and a few easy strokes gives the floor a thin, 
even coating. 


“Then I polish the wax with the Weighted 
Brush. In a few minutes my floor is beautifully 
polished—and it’s no more trouble than running 
a Carpet sweeper, 


“Why yes, I wash my kitchen linoleum, of 
course. But it doesn’t seem to need washing 
nearly as often. And then it’s so easy —more like 
washing off a piece of glass than a floor. 


“But I never wash the inlaid linoleum in my 
other rooms. I polish it a couple of times a year 
with Johnson’s Liquid Wax and that gives such 
a hard, dry polish that dust stays right on the 
surface. I re-wax the doorways and traffic spots 
when they start to show wear—but that only 
takes a few minutes. 


“All the wood floors in my house are waxed 
too. In fact, I couldn’t keep house without 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax! I use it to polish my 
furniture and woodwork —to clean white enamel 
—and on the car!” 


il Waxed Hloors 


$6.05 
C floor 


Polishing 
Outfit 


Your dealer is authorized to 
offer you this $6.65 outfit for 
only $5.00. It consists of: 
1 Qt. Johnson’s Liquid Wax $1.40 
1 Johnson’s Wax Mop... 1.50 
1 Johnson’sWeighted Brush 3.50 
1 Johnson’s Home Beauti- 
fying Book ".; ereneiers 


$6.65 


Stores displaying this sign can fure 
nish the Johnson Floor Polishing 
Outfit. They also carry a full line 
of Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with the Johnson $6.65 Floor Pel- 
ishing Outfit for $5.co—it means a saving of $1.65. 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware and paint 
stores. If your dealer cannot furnish the outfit—write us for the name of 
the nearest dealer who can. Any of these articles may be purchased separately. 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying at your 
best paint or hardware store. Or, mail us 10c to cover postage and wrapping. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Dept. WW-5 « 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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“Better than good 


s Y BISSELL is so wonderfully satis- 

factory that I often say it is detler 

than good.” This is the opinion of hun- 

dreds of women who have told us how 

they appreciate the handiness and thor- 

oughness of their daily needed Bissell 
sweeper. 

Not only a thorough dirt-getter, but 

it picks up crumbs, lint, threads end 

litter like a flash. And it saves much 


dusting for it confines the dust cruder - 


methods would scatter. 

Bissell sweeping is easier too. No 
strain on the back or hands. Aind how 
it lasts!) From ten to fifteen years is 
average durability. 

“Cyco” Ball Bearing Bissells at around 
$6. Other grades for less. Play-size 
(toy) Bissells for a few dimes. “At fur- 
niture, hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores.’ Booklet on request. 


BISSELL 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 
Z cS 


Empiies with a 


Campbell’s “RAPID” 


Range and Fireless 
Cooker Combined 


Exactly what you’ve been waiting 
for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- 
tric Fireless Range has double ee 
Electrie grill for frying, 17’’oven 
for baking, large electric fireless 
eooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
cooking. It automatically shuts off and 
fireless cooker principle finishes the cook 
ing. No special wiring required. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook hook. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you A card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1008 Union Av, 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 


? 


thumb pressure 


ELECTR 


IC 


10c Brings the 
Spring and Summer 


Fashion Book 


Showing the Latest Styles and Ten- 
dencies in Women’s Dress 


The Spring and Summer Fashion Book con- 
tains 44 pages, 20 of which are illustrated in 
colors. There are special dressmaking lessons 
fully illustrated which show just how the ma- 
terial should be cut and how the pieces of the 
garment should be sewed together. 

There are a number of new embroidery de- 
signs specially made to use with the new spring 
patterns in the book. The styles are simple 
and up-to-date, Paris and New York designs 
modified just enough to enable the amateur 
dressmaker to make them easily. This book is 
worth many times its price to you, so send 10 
cents for your copy today. 


Orwe will send you Woman’s World 

for 2 years, the Fashion Book and 

any one Pattern FREE—all for a 
dollar bill. Address 


FASHION DEPARTMENT 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


107 South Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Variety in Whole Wheat 


With some delicious and economical recipes for its use 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


HE use of whole wheat 

; flour has fortunately gone 

beyond the experimental 
stage; beyond the time when 
it was looked upon merely as 
a health food—its virtues 
lauded by a few so-called food 
cranks, It has now, to a 
great extent, come into its 
own and found favor in the 
majority of homes, first per- 
haps because of its rich flavor, 
and second because of the 
wider spread knowledge re- 
garding the nutritive value of 
whole wheat grains. True, there are a few 
delicate cakes and desserts in which we 
may still prefer to use white flour, and for 
variety’s sake many of us still do. use 
white bread, but is is interesting to note 
in a mixed gathering where both white and 
whole wheat breads are passed without 
comment how many take the whole wheat 
in preference to the white. There must be 
some reason for this—what is it? First, 
perhaps the rich nutty flavor just referred 
to; second, the fact that all the educa- 
tional work which has been going on for 
so. long has begun to bear fruit and that 
we are realizing to a greater extent than 
ever before the necessity for using the 
coarser textured foods if the teeth are to 
be properly preserved and if the organs of 
the body are to function as they should. 
~ Here are’ three points ‘to-remember in 
the use of whole wheat flour: 

1. Do not-lay in too large a supply of 
any of the-coarsely ground cereals, and 
flour is one; they are better fresh, 

®. In the recipes given below it. will 
be noted that the general rule “sift all dry 
ingredients” has been omitted and that we 
are instructed to “mix thoroughly’ in- 
stead. That is because whole wheat flour 
is naturally coarser textured, and-if we 
were to sift as usual we should leave in 
the sieve and diseard those very elements 
in the flour which we are anxious to re- 
tain. 

8. Whole wheat flour, because of its 
greater gluten content, absorbs more liquid 
than white flour. It is therefore not only 
permissible, but desirable, to make bread, 
eake or cookie mixtures a little more moist 
than where white flour is used. 


Whole Wheat Drops 

3 cups whole wheat % cup brown sugar 

flour 1 cup quartered 
3%, teaspoon salt raisins 
3 teaspoons baking _1 egg 

powder ‘ 1% cups milk 
1% cup shortening 
N IX very thoroughly the flour, salt and 

baking powder. Rub in the shorten- 

ing, add the sugar and raisins and mix 
all to a light dough with the well-beaten 
egg and milk. Drop by tablespoonfuls 
onto oiled pans a little distance apart and 
bake in a moderately hot oven—375 de- 
grees F.—about fifteen minutes. 

If preferred, figs or dates cut small may 
be substituted for the raisins. 

The drops: may be frosted with plain 
sugar and water frosting if desired. 

Cost of Making: 38c. Time of Making: 
85-40 minutes. Makes: 3 dozen. 


Whole Wheat Raisin Nut Bread 
14% cups whole % cup quartered 


wheat flour raisins 
1 cup white flour % cup chopped nut- 
% teaspoon salt . meats 


3 teaspoons baking 3 tablespoons melted 
pewder shortening 
1 cup sugar 1% cups milk 
aed together the white flour, salt and 
baking powder, add the whole wheat 
flour, then the raisins and mix these thor- 
oughly into the dry ingredients. Next 
add the nut-meats and sugar and moisten 
with the melted -shortening and- milk. 
Turn into a well-greased bread pan and 


Breakfast for tivo. 


let stand for five minutes, 
then bake in a moderately hot 
oven—375 degrees F.—for 
three-quarters to one hour, 

Cost of Making: 39c. Time 
of Making: 144 hours. Makes: 
1 large loaf. 

Whole Wheat Fruit 
Pudding 
2 cups whole wheat flour 
% teaspoon salt 
1 cup fruit 
¥% teaspoon baking soda 
% cup molasses 
1 cup milk 
IX thoroughly the flour, salt and soda, 
add the fruit, which may be stewed 

prunes, dried apricots or peaches, or chop- 
ped apples and raisins, or figs or dates; 
then moisten with the molasses and milk 
stirred together. Turn into a large well- 
greased mold and steam three hours. Serve 
with hard sauce or any preferred liquid 
Sweet sauce. 

Cost of Making: 27c. Time of Making: 
20- minutes to mix, 3 hours to steam, 
Serves: 6. 


Old-Fashioned Buttermilk Flapjacks 
2, teaspoon baking 2 cups buttermilk 


soda I teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon hot 1 egg 

water 2 tablespoons dark 
About 3 cups whole molasses 


wheat flour 


ISSOLVE the soda in the hot water, 
add it to the buttermilk and stir until 
the mixture begins to foam, then pour into 
a hollow in the flour with which the salt 
has been mixed, add the beaten egg and 
molasses and mix quickly. Cook as grid- 
dle cakes, making them the full size of 
the pan, then as cooked spread each cake 
with butter and brown sugar and cut into 
sections like pie for serving. 
If preferred, serve with butter 
maple syrup. 
Cost of Making: 22c. 
10 minutes to mix, 25 


and 


Time of Making: 
minutes to bake. 


Makes: 8. 
Whole Wheat Popovers 
1 cup whole wheat 1 cup milk 
flour 1 tablespoon melted 
1%, teaspoon salt shortening 
2 eggs 


IX the flour and salt thoroughly to- 
gether, Make a hollow in the center, 
break the eggs into this, add the milk and 
melted shortening and beat ~five minutes 
with a rotary egg beater. Half fill deep 
popover or muffin pans which have been 
well greased and heated and bake about 
half an hour, haying the oven. hot—400 
degrees I’.—for the first fifteen minutes, 
then reducing the heat during the last 
part of the baking. 
Earthen or iron pans are best for pop- 
overs. 
Cost of Making: 17c. Time of Making: 
About 50 minutes. Makes: 8. 


Raised Whole Wheat Waffles 


2% cups milk % cup lukewarm. 
1 teaspoon salt water 
1% tablespoons 2 eggs 
melted shortening 3 cups whole wheat 
1 tablespoon sugar flour 
1 yeast cake 


CALD the milk, add the salt, shorten- 

ing and sugar and cool until lukewarm. 
Soften the yeast cake in the lukewarm 
water, add this to the first mixture with 
the beaten yolks of eggs, then add the 
flour gradually and. béat well. Cover and 
set aside in a warm place to rise—if for 
breakfast, make the batter up overnight. 
In the morning beat the whites of eggs 
until stiff, fold them into the mixture and 
bake as ordinary waffles. 

Cost of Making: 25c. Time of Making: 
15 minutes to mix (raising additional), 
20 minutes to bake. Makes: 6 rounds. 


The acid of the grapefruit will offset the heartiness 
of the old-fashioned flapjacks. 


Woman’s World 


Wrinkles Lifted Out 
BONCILLA BEAUTIFIER 


FOR MAKING WOMEN BEAUTIFUL 
AND KEEPING THEM SO 


How would you like to look ten years younger? 
Would you like your face smooth, clear and 
velvety, with not a sign of line or wrinkle? You. 
can! Just devote a few moments twice a week and - 
rejuvenate your face. Boncilla Beautifier lifts 
away wrinkles, erases lines, removes and pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples and skin imperfections. 


MAKES THE FACE YOUNG =~ 


It will make your face soft, smooth and glowing 
clear up all sallow and muddy appearance==cleanse 
way down into the pores so that nature has a chance 
to work her own miraculous changes. You'll feel 
younger, look younger,act;ounger,. The benefits aré 
- almost instantaneous—you can feel and see the im- 
provement at once, Your friends, too, will notice 
the difference, Successful in three million trials.~~ 


15—$2 TREATMENTS FOR ONLY $1 

Ask your druggist for this special $2 size of Boncilla 
Beautifier, Ample beauty treatment forgo to 50 days 
use. 1f he doesn’t sellit yet, or is sold out, send $1, 
and we will forward prepaid, Or, if you prefer, send 
no money, pay postman $1, plus 4 few pennies post- 
age, on delivery, ps _ 

Boncillais guaranteed, Money cheerfully refunded, 
without question, if you don’t find Boncilla Beauti- 
ficr all we claim forit. But we know after one trial 
you wouldn’t be without it if it cost ten times the 
price. Each application of Boncilla Beauti< 
fier will make your face more youthful, 
the skin softer, clearer, firmermand 
it drivesaway wrinklesandcaree _ 
lines. Act now’ 


Free Beauty Book 
48 pages, illustrated, ex- 
plaining the how and 
why of Beauty — 
if youwrite, 
Boncilla 
Laboratories, Inc) 
_ Dept, 101 
indianapolis, Ind, 


A Boncilla Today = 
Keeps Wrinkles Away 


Maternit 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during all stages of matern- 
ity. and after baby comes, as well. 


Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented 
adjustments provide expansion. 

FREE Style Book, showing newest 
styles in Maternity Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Dresses, Underwear, Corsets. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Writefor it today. 


Cane Rryant Mz he NewYork 


COLOR IT NEW WITH - 
“DIAMOND DYES” 


Beautiful home dyeing. . 
and tinting are guar- 
anteed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
eolors. Each 15-cent 
package contains di- 
rections so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, sweat- 
ers, draperies, coverings, hangings, every- 
thing new. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes’—no other kind— 
and tell druggist whether the material you 
wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods, 
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Some Furniture Seems To 
Demand Enamels 


Wory, light blue or evena deep shade, 

with a simple but tasty stencil design, is 
often the making of the breakfast room, 
bedroom and porch. No experience need- 
ed when you use 


FIXAL, 


Gives a factory finish that makes old 
pieces look as if just bought. Send 
25 cents for lovely flower design 
with full instructions as to stencil- 
ingandbooklet illustrated incolor 
for home beautifying. 
LOUISVILLE VARNISH , 


O., Incorporated 


1410 Maple St. 
Louisville, Ky. 


ees e = 
—How toMake 350 
Kinds of Candy 
—How to Make and 
PackCandyforSale 
—How to Display it 
at Bazaars 


sure Pes Se 
arranged by markhs The Choicest Candies 
Old and New 
Tested 


"[ HEE hundred and fifty of the finest recipes 
for home-made candy—accurate, economical, 
dclicious. Special candies for special occasions, 
gathered from every state of the union, and all 
tested by Lilian Dynevor Rice. Tells how to 
make and pack candy for sale, how to display 
it at bazaars, etc. Contains also special ar- 
ticles on the food value of candy, tricks of the 
professionals by which you can profit, and candy 
novelties for parties. Forty-eight pages (7x9% 
inches), illustrations in full color, Bound in 
heavy board. 

No. f. Send 35c 

: 

Read These Off. CYS: and we will send 
you this Candy Book postpaid. 

No. 2. We will send you Woman’s World 
(mew or renewal) for one year and the Candy 
Calendar postpaid for only 75c. 

No.3. Send us 2 yearly subscriptions for 
Woman’s World at 50c each and we will send 
you the Candy Calendar as a reward. Address, 


Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


desinol 


for that skin eruption 


You don’t have to wait to know that 
Resinol Ointment is going to overcome 
your skin trouble. It gives such quick 
relief from the itching and burning and 
so generally succeeds in clearing away 
the eruption that, with Resinol Soap, 
it is the standard skin treatment in 
thousands of homes. : 

Resinol products sold by all druggists. 


Free samples on request. Adaress 
Dept. 6, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


The Girl Back Home 


(Continued from page 44) 


This evening Peter and Carl William- 
son and Mr. and Mrs, Baily were expected 
from Woodbridge for the week-end. Lynn 
had scarcely seen Peter since last Thanks- 
giving day. He had been doing extension 
work among the farmers of Morley county 
for the university during the spring and 
early summer, Since then he had been 
busy at Lynn Hill, 

The school year from that memorable 
Thanksgiving had seemed to Lynn to slip 
away on magie wings. And many of the 
tangles were straightened out, with Myrna 
chief untangler—the unfathomable Myrna ! 

Thanksgiving morning Lynn had _ slept 
Jate. Myrna, up long hours before her, 
had called her about ten o’clock. “Wake 


up, Peter’s Pan. Here’s your breakfast. 
The Thanksgiving cock crew long ago. 


And what do you think he said? He said 
that a lot of silly stories that had been 
going round had been beheaded this morn- 
ing to make a Thanksgiving pudding for 
a nice little black-haired kid.” 

Lynn blinked up at her. 
questioned sleepily. 

“T felt like celebrating this morning, so 
I got up early and went about telling the 
truth to all the people that I thought 
were of any importance to you. tegular 
little Pippa Passes, I am!” 

Lynn sat straight up in bed. “Myrna!” 

“Well, not the whole truth. I didn’t 
mention names, and they are all sworn to 
secrecy. Your friend Molly has gone 
down to talk to Grace Venn. So I think 
you have nothing now to interfere with 
your digestion of that turkey.” 

A little later Rawley had called her to 
the phone. He was just leaving for 
Voodbridge. “I wanted you to know that 
someone has promised to shut her mouth !” 
“Oh, Rawley!’’ Lynn cried. ‘This is 
going to be the thankfulest Thanksgiving 
I've ever known! I wish you could spend 
it with me.” 

At the end of the semester, Zaida Har- 
mon, unable to make her grades, was sent 
home; and Lynn was initiated into the 
A. O. sorority much to Rawley’s delight. 
She had asked, however, to be allowed to 
room with Myrna at Braden Hall until 
Myrna should graduate. 

Her mind wandered pleasantly onto 
other subjects until she heard a stirring 
in the bushes behind her, and looked up 
into Peter’s dark face. 

“Molly said I’d find you here some- 
where, if the canoe hadn’t capsized. Don’t 
move! You fit so well into the landscape.” 
He squatted down beside her, They scarcely 
looked at each other, 

Lynn recalled that she had not been 
alone with him since the night in Whip- 
poor-will wood. She felt strange and shy. 

“Tow are the E:ldridges—and Spug?” 

“The Eldridges sent their regards and 
Spug his love. I don’t know just how to 
deliver that. Te was very demonstrative !” 

Lynn blushed, and hated herself for it. 
‘Nfolly will wonder what’s happened to 
us.” She stood up. “I don’t dare face 
those people like this—Mr, Williamson! 
I'll go in through the kitchen.” 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Yor the first time Peter looked at her. 
He looked so long that Lynn, unable to 
stand his searching gaze, turned. abruptly 
away. 

After two days of fun and rest—picnies, 
hikes, boat-rides, campfires, Molly Allison 
and Lynn sat on the front steps of the 
cottage, and watched the automobile dis- 
appearing into the dusk with their visitors 
waving reluctant. goodbys. 

Molly sighed. “It’s been nice, but I’m 
glad it’s over. When you’re half engaged 
to one man, and half in love with another, 
it’s hard on the emotions !” 

“Walf engaged!’ gasped Lynn. 

“Well, anything that’s still a secret is 
only half; and I still have the privilege 
of changing my mind. But I’ve got to 
decide soon, or I’ll never marry. I’m get- 
ting on!” 


[2 was silent, troubled by this new 
complication. She did not dare ask to 
which man Molly was “half-engaged,’’ 
though it might help to solve Peter’s and 
Myrna’s difficulty. Or could it be pos- 
sible that Molly was engaged to Carl 
Williamson, and Peter in love with Molly! 
Was that the cause of Peter’s being a 
“victim of the Great Wish,” as Myrna had 
said? 

“Peter is wonderful!” Molly continued 
softly. “And he has had such a hard 
life, so lonely and—tragic, Lynn. I forced 
him to tell me about it once, but I prom- 
ised never to tell. I’m not telling now. 
Maybe it’s pity I feel for him, and ad- 
miration, too. And then—he is so much 
in love! He never talks about it, but I 
know.” 

Molly Allison never mentioned the sub- 
ject again, nor did Lynn. A few days 
later they regretfully left Blue Lake. Col- 
lege was to open within the week. Lynn 
visited with her father, and called on Mr. 
Graham at the bank. Rawley-and his 
mother had not yet returned from the 
east, where they had been all summer 
with Mrs. Graham’s people. 

Mr. Graham seemed grayer than she 
had remembered him, his face more deeply 
lined with unhappy, brooding thoughts. 

“Just had a letter from the folks,’ he 
said. “Anna wants to stay in New York 
and have Rawley go to school there this 
year. But I said nix—for him to make 
his football tracks: straight back to Col- 


ton!- You see I recognize the power be- 
hind the throne. And I’m thankful to 
you, Lynn.” He smiled, and his smile 


was humorous, yet sad, with a touch of 
bitterness. 

The last day before going back to Col- 
ton, Lynn spent at the farm, Peter was 
away, buying some new farm machinery. 
She walked slowly over the place that had 
always been her home and her mother’s 
home, her heart full of memories and 
regrets. 

Spug trotted at her heels, squinting 
up at her with understanding eyes, trying 
to wag his stub of a tail in all friendli- 


The 
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_the third floor she could hear “Myrna’s 


DOROTHY STONE 
Rambler Rose Frocks 


Each frock can be ordered without trim- 
ming—that is the voile printed in any one 
lines 


ness. She sat down at last on Peter’s 
bench beneath the big oak. It was. im- 
possible to realize that Lynn Hill was no 
longer hers. Nothing was changed. Even 
her room was just as she had left it. The 
eastern owner. seemed satisfied with Pe- 
ter’s management, and had not interfered 
in any way. 

Spug clamored for attention, rolling at 
her feet, pawing up the earth in a fren- 
zied search for some hidden treasure, 
spraying the dust over her white shoes 
and stockings. 

“Here, you!’”? She reached down and 
eought him by the collar. ‘‘My nice shoes, 
Spugger-wugger, and silk stockings .at 
that!” 

Spug had dug up a faded piece of earth- 
stained paper. Lynn picked it up, brushed 
off the dust, read at a glance the single 
line written there before she realized what 
it might be. Then she remembered Pe- 
ter’s white face as he sat there, tearing 
up a letter, grinding the pieces into the 
earth with his heel, burying whatever it 
was that had crept up out of his past! 
And now Spug, Peter’s most loyal friend, 
had betrayed his master. 

Lynn read again that indelible line: 
“You would have to go back to the peni- 
tentiary—”’ 

Strange are the ways of fate; strange 
also the ways of a woman. With the read- 
ing of that line, there was born in Lynn 
a new pity, a tenderness that she had 
never before felt for Peter. This man 
that had always seemed so strong, with 
no need of her, was a hurt thing wanting 
help and sympathy. Whatever that crime 
may have been long ago, there was no 
evil in Peter now, of that Lynn was sure. 

Lynn tore the paper into bits and 
buried it again in the earth. 


iE is no feeling like the feeling of the 
first return to college—familiar- build- - 
ings, familiar faces, and unfamiliar fresh- 
men—intriguing new faces everywhere! 
Lynn was overjoyed at seeing péople 
she had seareely known last year. And 
when the A. Os met her-at the train she 
was sure there was something in the 
word “Sorority.” No real sisters could - 
treat her with more evident affection. She 
had dinner at the A. O. house, then rushed 
up to-her room at the hall to see Myrna. 
As soon as she reached the landing of 


violin. She tiptoed down the corridor, 
erept noiselessly into her own room,- It 
was in perfect order, even to freshly laun- 
dered curtains at the windows and pillows 
on the cot. Myrna sat in the farther 
room, her back toward the middle door,. 
playing an old song: ‘Once in the dear, 
dead days beyond recall.” - The words 
seemed to sing themselves in deep con- 
tralto notes from the violin. 

Lynn put down her suitcase and went 
nearer, She heard a sob—not the sob of 
the violin—another and another. Myrna 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Girl Back Home 
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_was -weeping, Myrna who -never wept, sit- 


ting proudly erect, playing, “Love will. be 
found the sweetest song. of all!” 

Lynn did not know whether to speak 
or to slip quietly from the room. Myrna 
turned, stood up. 

“Lymm! You: little sneakthief! Id 
given you up for today. There’s no train 
at this hour.” 

“T’ve been down at the house, Myrna!’ 

Myrna put down her violin, took Lynn’s 
face between her hands and kissed her on 
the tip of her nose. 

“T’ve been~ having a wonderful time 
feeling sentimental and lonesome. It’s a 
great achievement to be able to sit and 
Weep over nothing at all.” 

Lynn pulled Myrna down beside her on 
the cot. ‘Myrna, have I ever snooped 


“None. That’s: why I’ve been able to 
endure you for a-room-mate.”’ 

“You'll kick me out now, then, for I’m 
going to snoop. Why were you crying?” 

Myrna screwed up her eyes, pursed out 
her. lips. 

“Don’t try to look like an Egyptian 
mummy! You didn’t write to me all sum- 
mer.” 

“No. I hate letters. And I was devot- 
ing myself to musie. I. talked music, 
wrote music, played music, dreamed mu- 
sic, ate music. I lived in a summer 
colony where there was nothing but music 
and musicians. I thought if I could get 
enough of it, art would satisfy. It won’t 
—not me. I’m disappointed, Lynn, that’s 
all. I thought I was a musician, and I find 
I’m only a woman! It’s a dreadful dis- 
covery, when there’s nothing left but 
music.” 


‘Why shouldn’t there be?’’- protested 
Lynn. “He probably loves you as much 
as you love him.” 

“What do you know about love?” Myrna 
flashed, then laughed shortly at the hurt 
look on Lynn’s face. “Oh, that’s right! 
I forgot. Well, he doesn’t. He scarcely 
knows I’m in existence. He is so ab- 
sorbed in that far view from his attic 
window that a mere woman is only a 
speck on the landscape.” 

“Who is?” gasped Lynn. ‘Peter?’ 

Myrna regarded Lynn for some mo- 
ments in silence. “For a bright child, 
you're sometimes a very stupid little per- 
son, Lynn. I thought you said Peter was 
engaged to Miss Allison ?’’ 

“He may be. But I—I thought it might 
be—changed.” 

“No. It isn’t Peter. It might have been 
if (’'d.-meet_ him before I did this attic 
dreamer. No.’ There ‘are people who never 
get what they want in this world, Lynn. 
We've got to face that. But we keep on 
howling for the moon just the same. 

“You look tired, Lynn. Don’t let me 
worry you. It’s only a mood. I'll be 
over it by tomorrow.” 

Lynn knew Myrna meant that by to- 
morrow she would be able to hide again 
what she felt with the old gay and 
puzzling banter. 

“Everything’s all right with you, Pe- 
ter’s Pan?” 

“T’ve been through three earthquakes 
this last week,” sighed Lynn, “and I feel 
as if the ground had opened and swal- 
lowed me! It'll take a little time to dig 
myself out again.” 


(Continued in June issue) 


A Letter to Mother 


(Continued from page 5) 


you stood above so calmly and so bravely 
was the one who bore to you the relation- 


‘ ship of—mother. 


And what an universal relationship it 
is. Do you recall the words of St. John? 

“When Jesus therefore saw his mother, 
and the disciple standing by, whom he 
loved, he said unto his mother, Woman, 
behold thy son! 

“Then saith He to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother! And from that hour that 
disciple took. her ~unto his own home.” 

It seems to me that that utterance es- 
tablishes the cosmic kinship of mothers 
and children. 

What a foretaste of life are school days! 
There must a child measure himself, not 
by his own strength alone, but by the 
strength of his neighbor as well. My 
school days were no exception. There f 
learned to work, to suffer success and -.to 
suffer failure; but in any event there was 
always one to whom I could confide all 
details. 

There was always one place where my 
confidences were welcomed, one place 
where I would be met with a smile sure 
of a friendly ear. My little world might 
be indifferent to me, I might be unsuc- 
cessful in my undertakings, the new 
friend which I thought I had acquired 
might prove false, the honor which I 
thought I deserved might be withheld, I 


- might be mortified by seeing a rival out- 


strip me and carry away the award which 
I sought—but there was one place where 
no feelings of rivalry existed, where. there 


- was comfort and hope and cheer and, 


when need be, praise. x 

And so fortified by the inspiration of 
you I battled my way through to gradu- 
ation and a diploma. 

Do you remember my wedding day? 
How it rained! Straight through the day 
from early morning until after night, a 
steady downpour of dispiriting drops from 
a gray and overcast sky. How miserably 
happy and excited I was. How I de- 
pended upon you for cheer and lightness, 
and how happily you responded, carefully 
concealing any depression which you felt. 
I appreciated it then, but not until I 
looked into the eyes of my own little 
daughter and visioned a like surrendering 
of her did I get a flash of the emotion 
which must have been yours on that day. 

You are a grandmother now, my dear 
one, a mother twice around. For just so 


- surely as a woman suffers in bringing her 


own children into the world, so does she 
suffer in the coming of her second little 
ones. She sees the long road ahead, the 
toil and care and the prayers and mayhap 
the heartache. And yet she rejoices. You 
did, I know. And it was through you that 
I was able to understand the entire scope 
which is possible to motherhood. 


And twin with the daughter who came 
to me was born an ambition, surely a high 
and holy one, which was this—that with 
the help of God perhaps I might some day 
become something of the same sort of 
mother that He gave to me. I at least 
may have the shining light of your won- 
derful example, a blessed treasure to think 
on and exalt. 

It is candlelight time. The most beau- 
tiful time of the day for the world’s great 
host of mothers, the happiest, blessedest 
group under the heavens. 


For thoughts on things unworthy 
Fade out at this one hour; 
And high and holy longings 
Renew their heavenly power; 
And Christ, who, born of Mary, 
All motherhood has blessed, 
Stands close to every woman 
With a baby on her breast. 


I have touched on only a few things of 
the thousands that I remember, my 
mother ; but I find it in my heart to hope 
that if ever you wondered whether memory 
conserved the efforts which have cost you 
so much through the years, you will un- 
derstand from this that it has. And that 
just as long ago I carried to your knees 
my little childish problems, so with older 
smiles and tears I am grateful that I still 
may claim the old dear right of sharing 


. your sweet faith and sustaining love. 


This letter has comforted me because it 
has so clearly answered my own question. 
And oh, it is worth while to toil for our 
children, to work when we are tired and 
to deny ourselves and make sacrifices upon 
the altar of their care. They would not 
get along just as well if we were less 
anxious, less devoted and less watchful. 

And we are appreciated. Our children 
do take count of the things, little things 
and big, which go to make up a mother’s 
solicitude. Mortal bodies grow and change 
and develop and hearts become hard and 
bitter and callous by the miscellany of 
emotion to which life subjects them, but 
a child is always a child and a mother 
is eternally a mother. 

And now good-night, my mother. The 
tiredness is banished and I shall go gladly 
above stairs to again tuck in the coverlets 
which sturdy little legs throw off so many 
times a night. And I am proud and happy 
that I belong to that great army which 
takes care of just such important tasks as 
bathing and undressing and the teaching 
of prayers to restless little souls. 

And yet it is sweet to relinquish 
thought of those foregoing responsibilities 
and find a thrill of relief and dependency 
in signing myself, always 

Your.LoviIne LIrrLe GIRL. 
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for the Herrick 
VERY child in the home is a 


reason for the Herrick Refriger- 
ator. Evengrown-ups like foods that 
are kept fresh and free from inter- 
change of flavors, 

Herrick forced dry air circulation 
keeps food fresh indefinitely. 
Herrick five purpose insulation and 
solid oak construction keep thecold 
in and the heat out. Non-metal 
linings and removable drainage sys- 
tem help save food, ice and work. 
Herrick Outside Icing saves bother 
in summer and ice in cool weather. 

Send for free Booklet **Correct Refrigeration” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1606 River Street, Waterloo, Iowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF of gir fee 


For Ice or Mechanical 
Refrigeration 


Scienbeh ae tinal solved the prob- 

lem of removing hair pleasantly 

without discomfort to the skin or 

complexion. This with NEET, a mild 

and dainty cream. You merely spread it 

on and then rinse off with clear water. That’s all; the 

hair will be gone and the skin left refreshingly cool, 

smooth and white! Old methods, the unwomanly razor 

and severe chemical preparations, have given way to 

this remarkable hair-removing cream which is the ac- 

cepted method of well-groomed women everywhere. 

60c at Drug and Department stores or by mail, 

Money back if it fails to please you. Buy now. 
HANNIBAL PHAR, CO., 601 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Book of 
Salads and 
Sandwiches 


AQUDIIIUILUOUUUILUUVRNUVUULUUUUUAU4G = 
245 Delicious 


ue Recipes for 
Pa eee 3 a re 
ego tons : Entertaining 
mine || Friends—New, 
Practical 


A COLLECTION of 245 delicious, new recipes 
for salads and sandwiches of every con- 
ceivable kind and form—accurate, economical— 
and tested by Lilian Dynevor Rice, the well- 
known domestic scientist. The book contain 
48 pages (7x94 inches) illustrated in colors, 
bound in heavy board. 


Ways to Get It—Act Now! 


No. f. Salad and Sandwich book sent 
postpaid for 35e. 
No. 2. Or send 75c for a year’s subscription 
for Woman’s World and the book postpaid. 
No. 3. Or send us 2 yearly subscriptions at 
50c each and we will send you the book as a 
reward. . Address, 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Get rid of your® 
Freckles. 


Ro 


se 


YOULL rejoice at the way freckles and 
blotches vanish when this cool, fragrant 


cream is smoothed on your skin. In a short 
time it brings you a milk-white complexion, clear 
as a child’s, which lies hidden beneath the dis- 
figuring spots. 


Costs Nothing If You Are Not Satisfied 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream, double action, bene- 
fits youin two ways. Freckles, tan, sallowness, 
are gently dissolved away. At the same time 
your skin is beautified, softened, refined and 
whitened. May be applied secretly at night. & 
Safe, harmless, used the world over for 35 years. 


No risk need be taken. Stillman’s Freckle 9 
Cream is guaranteed to remove freckles or money we 
refunded. Get it at druggists or department 
stores, 50c and $1. 


Write for “Beauty Parlor Secrets” @ 


Learn what your type needs to look best. We eo 
are giving $1.50 bottle of perfume to each girl &€ 
who buys $3 worth Stillman toilet articles in 
1925, other than freckle cream. Sendapostcard 4% 
today. The Stillman Co., 12 Rosemary Lane, ‘“& 
Aurora, Ill, 


Stillman’ Freckle 


ream 22478 
AcTion 
REMOVES FRECKLES 
WHITENS THE SKIN 


Sarah Jane 
Says Ma-Mal!, 


Sheisa big, fine, darling doll every & 
| cirl’s heartis hungry for. Sarah 
) Jane will come to you without 
4 costingonecent. Shewantsa play 
) mother to walk with her, sing 
toher and rockher tosleep. 


Sarah Jane Can 
Walk—Sleep—Wink /- 
and say Ma-Ma 


Ter brown hair is soft ‘ 
end silky. Movable arms and } 
legs, brightbluecyesthutsleep, /* 
Unbreakable head, eyes won't i) 
jar loose. Cutelittlecap, Dretty | 
figured smock and _ bloomers, §4- 


stockings, patentleatherslippers ? 


Sent Free of Cost 


{ wil send a Sarah Jane dell just 
18 described above free and post- 
_ paid. Send your name and ad- / 
dress quick and I will tell you Z 
how to get Sarah Jane free of 
cost, A post card will do. Just 


say ““I want Sarah Jane.’ 


THE DOLL MAN, Dept.L, 
1102 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


New varieties of Gladioli 


Order NOW 


GLADIOLUS lovers will find my 
1925 catalog invaluable for 
siccessful selection and grow- 
ing of gladioli. It contains 
many new Kunderd origi- 
rations. Also my complete 
jastructions. Write for a copy 
iad make selections now. 
A, E. KUNDERD 
Box 48.E Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
The Originator of the Rufled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd , 
oe? 
STAND Y 
SUPREME TRADE-MARK 


The New F reely-Lathering 


uticura 
snaviis g Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


FAygiene of the Eye 


(Continued from page 18) 


hands of the capable physician are per- 
fectly harmless. Then and only then can 
be determined whether or not glasses are 
necessary. 

There has been a great deal of argu- 
ment about the use of “drops,” especially 
by people who know very little about it, 
and as a result there has developed in 
the minds of many people a great distrust 
regarding this particular point. It is per- 
fectly true that there have been a few 
bad results from the careless use of drops. 
This has occurred in about one in six 
hundred fifty thousand eases. But, on 
the other hand, it is almost impossible to 
fit glasses accurately in people under forty- 
five years of age without putting the eye 
at rest, and glasses inaccurately fitted are 
worse than no glasses at all. So the per- 
son that needs glasses needs them badly 
enough to be fitted accurately, which is 
possible only with ‘‘drops.” 


Cross Eyes—Guide for Hend 
VEN Elsie was only- eighteen months 

old, she fell down and bumped the 
back of her head (or had measles or 
chickenpox or had a hard time cutting a 
tooth) and ever since then she has been 
cross-eyed,” is the story that is related of 
only too many children. But the bump 
or the illness was not the cause of the 
cross-eyes. Elsie was born with the 
tendency toward cross-eyes, although by 
an unconscious effort on her part, the 
eyes remained straight until something 
occurred to upset her equilibrium. Then 
the balance between the muscles was de- 
stroyed and it can be regained only by 
tedious training. The first thing to do is 
to relieve the strain on that same pesky 
little muscle that may be the cause of 
headaches. Seeing that Elsie cannot help 
in the process of fitting the necessary 
glasses, it is essential to put Elsie’s eyes 
at rest with drops and then determine 
by the various tests the exact strength 
of glass necessary. ‘Then Elsie must be 
taught to see all over again. Usually one 
of her eyes is a weak sister and refuses 
to work; so it must be made to work by 
covering the good eye for varying lengths 
of time. Eventually in about eighty-five 
percent of the Elsies, both eyes learn to 
see properly and equally and then the 
eyes become straight without further 
trouble. But until Elsie is somewhere 
between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age, her eyes are going to turn in as 
soon as she takes her glasses off or be- 
comes very tired or physically run down. 
That is to be expected. ‘The process of 
teaching the eyes to see together and to 
remain straight takes time and if results 
are obtained within two years, all parties 
concerned should be satisfied. But some- 
times Elsie’s eyes will not become straight 
despite conscientious effort and patience; 
then the only remedy is to lengthen one 
of the offending muscles or to shorten one 
of its opponents. Elsie should be ex- 
amined as soon as her cross-eyed con- 
dition is noticed, no matter how young 
she is, for in many cases, it can be cor- 
rected much more easily in the beginning. 
Glasses may be fitted and worn from be- 
tween eleven to eighteen months and up 
and operation should not be resorted to 
until other methods have been given a 
fair trial for say two years or so. Of 
course, if Elsie is more than ten or 
twelve years old before treatment is start- 
ed, not much is to be expected from treat- 
ment other than operative. 


Guide Light for Reading 

OME years ago, the Council of British 

Ophthalmologists determined by experi- 
ment that the weakest light suitable 
for reading or other close work was three 
foot candles. That means the amount of 
light that would fall upon a page one 
foot away from three closely grouped 
standard stearin candles, which  trans- 
lated into terms of modern illumination, 
would be about the equivalent of the 
light from an unshaded 80 watt nitrogen 
electric light at six feet distance from 
the page. More light is not injurious up 
to a certain point, but less light means 
a definite strain upon the seeing apparat- 
us, resulting in a tired feeling about the 
eyes and sleepiness. Aunt Bessie was not 
right when she said that the light must 
come over the left shoulder because it 
makes no difference from where it comes 
provided that there are no shadows cast 
upon the page and provided that the rays 
from the light do not fall into the eye it- 
self. So the light must be at least twenty- 
six degrees away from the direct line of 
sight and should be so placed that there 
is no direct reflection from the glazed 
pages that are so common today. The 
close work should be held from fourteen 


to twenty inches away from the bridge 
of the nose and if the teacher complains 
that Billy holds his book too close, it sig- 
nifies either that he has gotten into that 
bad habit or else that he does not see well 
at the proper distance. Try him out with 
the test type in this article. 

Ordinarily the eye keeps itself as clean 
as does a cat. That is one of the reasons 
why we wink. When the lids close over 
the eye in the act of winking, a mixture 
of tears and oily material that comes from 
the small glands in the lids, is swept 
across the entire exposed front of the 
eyeball. This keeps it nice and wet s0 
that the eye will not dry out under the 
influence of the external air and further- 
more sweeps all particles of dust and dirt 
that lodge on the surface of the eye away 
into the inner corner into a little lake 
formed there by the union of the upper 
and lower eyelids with the eyeball. The 
lake becomes filled with tears that are 
carried through minute little tunnels into 
the nose. That takes care of the ordinary 
microscopie particles that are too small 
to be felt by the eye. But when the en- 
gine of a passing train has just belched 
out an extra large sfackful of smoke with 
cinders of soft coal a little larger than 
the point of a pin, where is a more nat- 
ural place for one of those cinders to 
find lodgment than in an eye? Of course, 
the eye resents the intrusion promptly 
and proceeds to attempt to drown the 
stranger out and wash him away by a 
flow of tears. These come so fast that 
the tear sewers overflow and the tears 
pour down the cheek. Sometimes this 
suffices to remove the cinder; again it 
does not and relief has to be sought. Here 
is where real surgical cleanliness is all 
important for dire results may follow a 
dirty removal in the form of an infection 
of the lining of the lids or even more 
dangerous, an ulcer of the eyeball. Try 
to get it out yourself first by putting a 
drop of castor oil into the eye. This is 
clean and frequently the oil is heavy 
enough so that as it is carried across the 
eyeball by the winking of the eyelids, it 
carries the offending cinder along with 
it. If that does not do the trick, have 
some deft friend wash her hands, wind a 
bit of sterile absorbent cotton around a 
toothpick, dip it into sterile boric acid 
solution, and then find the cinder. It 
usually lodges under the upper lid which 
can be turned very easily over the bare 
end of the toothpick. If, however, the 
cinder is lodged and imbedded on the 
glassy part of the eyeball (the cornea), go 
to your physician who will deaden the 
eye and remove the intruder without pain 
and without damage. That’s more than 
you can do. 


Cleaning the Eye 
S WAS said before, the eye ordinarily 
keeps itself clean. After that two 
hundred and eighty-five mile drive last 
July when it was so hot and dusty that 
you tumbled into bed omitting some of 
the usual nightly ablutions, you wakened 
next morning and found a great deal of 
“sleepy dust” in the corner of each eye. 
Had you examined that under a micro- 
scope, you would have found it composed 
of particles of dirt and dust, dried tears 
and oily secretion, and little white blood 
cells which are the scavengers of all mu- 
cous surfaces such as those that line the 
inside of the eyelids. Furthermore, the 
eyes felt perfectly clean and refreshed as 
all of the offending material had been 
swept away. But under such circum- 
stances, bathing the eyes is most grateful. 
The most common solution used is a four 
percent solution of boric acid in water. 
A very useful wash to keep in the med- 
icine cabinet for that purpose can be 
made by putting into one quart of boiled 
water, one teaspoonful each of ordinary 
table salt, baking soda, and boric acid 
crystals, and after these have dissolved, 
adding a tablesnoonful of glycerine. This 
will keep indefinitely and is much less ex- 
pensive than the widely advertised eye- 
lotions that come in fancy bottles, but 
are essentially the same, in composition. 
Use the wash in an eyecup that has been 
cleansed thoroughly, by leaning forward 
and fitting the eyecup half full of solu- 
tion over the eyelids. Then throw the 
head back and open the eyelids so that 
the wash flushes_the surface of the eye- 
ball and the lining of the eyelids thorough- 
ly. Then bend forward again and remove 
the eyecup. 

This will take care of the simple irri- 
tations of the eyes, but when there is a 
real inflammation, it is not safe to waste 
time by attempting home remedies. See 
your oculist immediately and if you do 
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CAre you using 
MAPLEINE 


in cake icings ? 


MAPLEINE makes a fine and de- 
licious table Rat so easily that 


many people think of it only as a 


home syrup-maker. 


But Mapleine is a splendid flavor- 
ing, too! It gives rich, distinctive 
taste to cake fillings, frostings, 
posing sauces, desserts of all 
inds. Try it. 
Upon re "ll gladl: 
mr you ¥ pes a ect 
Mapleine recipes. 


CRESCENT MEFG. CO. 
9 West Connecticut Street 
Seattle, Washingron 
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MAPLEINE 


for Syrup -For Flavoring 


Book of 52 Sunday Dignare 


The 52 
Friend of Balanced 
Every Menus 

aireas 350 Tested 
Housewife : SIee- Recipies 

=e. * fee a 

es UNDAY DINNERS 

the Worry “ yenne 

from ras 
Each Meal Colors 
aN BALANCED, economical dinner for every 


Sunday of the sear, together with more than 
350 tested recipes for the dishes contained in 
them. Menus arranged according to the month 
for which they are most appropriate and during 
which the ingredients used may be obtained at 
the lowest cost. Each menu and every recipe 
has been scientifically tested and checked by 
Lilian Dynevor Rice, noted domestic scientist. 
Sixty-four pages (7x914 inches) beautifully il- 
lustrated in colors and bound in heavy board. 


Choice of 3 Big Offers 


No. I. Book sent postpaid for 35c in stamps, 
P. O. order or silver. 

No. 2. As an introductory offer, we will send 
the book postpaid with a year of Woman’s*’ 
World for only 75c. 

No. 3. Send us 2 yearly subscriptions at 50c 
each and we will send you the book free, 

Address, 

Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


Unbeatable Exterminator 


GETS every rat where ordinary rat poisons 
fail. The secret is—you vary the bait by 
mixing it witha different food each night. 
Write for free booklet —‘*Ending Rats 
and Mice.” Dept. T2. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


EVERY WOMA Will Buy DAINTY- 

; WEAR LINGERIE. 
New, beautiful, durable material. Sells at sight. Pays 
liberal commissions daily. Representatives wanted in 
every community, full or part-time. Write for exclusive 
Agency plan. The Daintywear Company, Box 284-W, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Wi s Invitations, Announcements, Ete, 
é Ing 100 in Script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 
W. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1076 Chestnut St..Philadelphia Pa. 
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Women’s Heels 


‘The neatest-looking and long- 
est-wearing heels that any 
woman can have on her shoes 
are Goodyear Wingfoot Heels. 
They fit snug and trim. They 
- retain their spring longer than 
any other. Representative 
_manufacturers make stylish 
models now with Goodyear 
' Wingfoot Heels. Your shoe 
repairman also has Goodyear 
* Wingfoot Heels for you, either 
the flat or scoop type, or he 
can get them for you prompt- 
ly. They cost you no more; so 
insist on Goodyear Wingfoots. 


GOODS YEAR 
WINGFOOT 
HEELS 


Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Profiteach in 1 yearmade by W.L. 
Mowen..World Famous White Leghorn 
265-331 egg record stock. Greatest winter 
layers known. Highest quality BABY 
CHICKS, stock, supplies, shipped safely. 
FREE Feed with chick order. Big Dis- 


PAY 
count if ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 
free. Member Internat’] Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 28, Center Hall, Pa- 


| Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Cata- 
log free. Address nearest office. 

: D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES 

ia, Ill., Des Moines, Ia., Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BABY CHICKS 


From 200-Egg Hens 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 
8. C.-W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Minorcas, White Orping- 
tons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian Runner 
bucks, Pexin Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8 per 100 up. Circular free. 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Guaranteed to Live 
BABY CHICKS Best paying, 


. pure bred, 
heavy ald producing breeds. Low prices. Cat« 
alog, full information free. Established 1914, 
MILLER HATCHERY, Box 121, Heyworth, Ills 


High Quality Hemstitched 


ZA linen-finished bleach- 

me Zed muslin. Extremely 
durable. All hemstitched ready to 
slip gece Narra not buy the material 

alone a: s price, 

_} Sold onlyin soa G a v EN 
—and aipouseuien folplcot edged tages Elace 
to acustomer. to ‘rim pillows or a dress. 


cents postage. Satisfaction t 
guaranteed or money brclk. (dieilabelieihlil de dicks tr aka 


MERLE MFG. CO., 690 River St., Aurora, Ill. 


_ body to have obligations, 


dancing; they talk all the time about the 
Stage. It is their ambition, and I don’t 
want to cramp it. 

“So far as I know from observing life, 
it is the work of the individual that counts 
for more than the best of chances. If we 
get a chance to do things we must be 
ready to do them, otherwise the chance 
brings only disappointment. My first les- 
son in preparedness came from getting 
ready to climb the greased pole, not a 
very lofty undertaking, though it led to 
slippery heights. And I have gone on 
practicing that same lesson in prepared- 
ness for every show I have been in.” 

No man on the stage has had a more 
varied experience than Fred Stone; first the 
circus, then the variety show, after that 
the minstrels. He took something good 
from each into the field where he now 
shines. 

“The very first musical comedy I ever 
saw, I was in ‘The Girl From Up There.’ 
Edna May took part, and we played in 
the Herald Square theater, New York. 
There was not a suggestive line in the 
piece ; the costumes were proper; none of 
us would have thought of doing anything 
shady. 

“George Cohan is not starving, and yet 
he puts on only clean snows. He is a 
friend of mine, q good man, and has'made 
a lot of money, Talk about the censor! 
When a mayor hears that a show is bad 
he should send the police department to 
stop it. The mayor is the man to do 
that. 

“I was playing in the ‘Wizard of Oz’ 
when I met my- future wife. We were 
married at Newark, New Jersey; since 
then she has appeared in all my shows 
but one. In the home as well as on the 
stage, she has been a tremendous help. 
I had to borrow three hundred dollars to 
get married; I have never been broke 
since. It is a wonderful thing for any- 
The worst 
thing in life is idleness, and not having 
to work hard, 

“When a fellow has time to think, as 
I have had, snowbound in Montana or 
the Arctics and away from my family for 
a year at a time, he learns to believe in 
the Lord; if he does not he is no man. 
I have no desire to be an evangelist. My 
work on the stage I consider as part of 
my religion, making people happy. My 


not know one, ask your family physician 
who will always be able to recommend 
you to one. Almost any inflammation of 
the eyes is a potential source of danger 
to the future usefulness of that eye and 
should be attended to promptly. The in- 
flammations of the front part of the eye 
and the eyelids are usually in the nature 
of a local disease that can be treated best 
by washes and drops and salves applied 
directly to the eye. Hot applications are 
used freely and these are best applied 
moist and for twenty to thirty minutes at 
a time. The inflammations of the deeper 
structures of the eye are more serious 
and are less easily gotten at. They are 
almost invariably the local manifestation 
of some trouble elsewhere in the body and 
ean be treated best by cooperation he- 
tween the occulist and your family phy- 
sician. Local applications are of but little 


size. 


Fred Stone, His Wife and Daughter Dorothy 
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rocks for the Dearest Little Girl 


Each frock is stamped in 5-year size, length 
27 inches. 
lines it can be made to fit a larger or smaller 
Order by number 
tance to Mrs. Harriet Harper, Woman’s World, 
Chicago. 
2c for each additional one, 
closed with each dress, 


5-25-416. Dress stamped flat on apricot checks. 1-16 
inch in size, with white ruffles and floss 95c. 
5-25-417. Dress and bloomers stamped flat on green 


gingham with white bias tape and floss 95e. Red 
bon for necktie 6c 


5-25-418 Blouse and bloomers stamped flat on pink 
shadow stripes with floss 95c. 

§-25-419. Dress stamped flat on peach voile with floss 
90c. Blue picot ribbon (1%4 yds.) lide a yard. 

5-25-420. Dress stamped “flat on blue gingham and 
cretonne with floss 95c. 

5-25-421. Apron, front and back, stamped flat on 


green shadow stripes with ruffles, ties and floss 85c, 
§-25-422. Dress 
blue voile with ruffles and floss 90c. 
5-25-423. 
with six white crochet buttons and floss 95c. 
§-25-424. 
bias tape 75c. 


parents were good Methodists, and they 
saw things in much the same light.” 
There was a scene, a very big and mov- 
ing one, when Fred Stone gave his eldest 
daughter to the stage. It did not take 
place in public, but among those whom 
he looked on as. friends, and at the 
National Vaudeville Artists’ Clubhouse in 
New York. He, his wife, and daughter 
Dorothy, had come there together from 
the Globe Theater after the performance. 
He was called on to make a speech. 
“It’s home here,” he began, and went 
on, “thank God, I’m from vaudeville; 
that I am still a vaudevillian. And I 
thank God for it, because it’s the best 
part of the show business. Next door 
we’ve just had what they call a great 
triumph, Dorothy, her mother, and me; 
but it was only because I gave people 
what my years in vaudeville taught me 
they really wanted—clean fun. 
“Vaudeville is clean. You’ve made it 
so, I remember the old variety days, the 
beer halls and all that, and so do some 
of you. And what is it today? Well, 
when any of my babies tell me they’re 
going to vaudeville, I never bother them 
to ask what show. I know it’s all right. 
They heard him and believed him; his 
life had proved his faith in what he said. 
It was not only for his own daughter 
that Fred Stone had spoken from his big 
heart, but for other men’s daughters, and 
for the whole people. He had asked for 
good, clean plays, such as he had always 
given. 
But more was to follow. He was 
among friends, exactly as though he were 


at home. “Dorothy,” he said, “come 
here.”” She came, young, fresh aS any 
flower, her blue eyes opened wide, and 


not knowing what would follow. 

“Give me a pair of scissors?’ he called 
toward the” wings. Someone -handed 
them out. Taking the girl’s slender arm 
in his palm, he continued, 
ballet in “The Old Town” wished this 
bracelet on Dorothy when she was only 
three years old.- For long it had to be 
held on with a ribbon. Now we can’t get 
it off. The wish was that she would 
wear it until she made her début on 
Broadway. We’re going to take it off to- 
night. It means I’m giving her to the 
profession—and her mother gives her, 

(Continued on page 56) 


value in the majority of these cases and 
the principal thing is to find and remove 
the source of trouble. It may be a dis- 
turbance in the function of the kidney, 
a minute abscess at the root of a tooth, an 
infected tonsil, a chronic inflammation of 
the appendix, or any one of the thousand 
and one things that falls to the lot of 
your family physician to search for. The 
first indication of your systemic trouble 
may be the manifestation in your eye. 

So take care of your eyes. Your chances 
of going blind are small. It is estimated 
that there are less than forty thousand 
blind people in the entire United States 
with its population of one hundred and 
ten million, but why take a chance of 
that sort when it can be avoided? Your 
eyes are faithful servants and they will 
not complain of overwork or mistreatment 
unless carried to excess, Be reasonable! 


Designed by Sadie P. Le Sueur 


By cutting inside or outside the 


and send with remit- 


Enclose 5c postage for one dress and 
Directions are en- 


rib- 


and bonnet stamped flat on light 


Dress stamped flat on orchid shadow stripes 


Dress stamped on brown gingham with 


“The pony. 


e Girlish 
Complexion — 


Every woman who wishes to re- 
tain that soft, clear, attractive, 
girlish skin may depend upon 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
This pure snow-white lotion com- 
forts and refreshes the skin. Itis 
fragrant, delightful, easy to use, 
yet sure in yielding most gratify- 
Ing results. Prevents roughness 
and chapping and forms a won- 
derful base for face powder. 


Hinds: Cream 


Soothes and heals the skin 
aftershaving. Quickly stops 
the sting, heals cuts and 
the close shave effect. - 


Write us for a Trial Bote 
tle, FREE. Mention deal- 
er’s name, 


Th 


Sold by druggists, depart- 
ment stores, 5 and 10c 
stores, general stores, or 
by mail, postpaid. 3 sizes: 
10c, 50c and $1.00. Send 
money order or stamps. 


A. S. HINDS CO. 


Dept.37, Portland, Maine 


New Way 
Moncy at Home 


Do you need money? 


National organization, Fireside Indus- 
tries, has afew openings for new members. Wonderful, casy way 
to earn money every day right in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed, We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become amember of Fireside 
Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorating 
Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit without one penny of extra 
cost. Write today, enclosing 10c in stamps. to help pay mailing expense, 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 175, Adrian, Mich, 


4 SIZES : 
8 BEATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL’ or UNITED ROYALTIES © 
DEALERS 1133 _ BROADWAY. NEW Sone 


DES Eee your gray hair in 
i: Bes’ ONE APPLICATION 
. < Not affected by salt water, bathing, 
a perspiration, oils, hair tonics, shampoos, 
}) or previous dyes. Will not stain scalp or rub 
off. Composed Henna and Herbs; Harmless. 


Easily applied at home. 14 Shades. P.P. $1.60 
Henna Bond or White Henna for lightening 
hair grown dark $2.25, Free advice and booklet. 


B.PAULDent.V,21W.39thSt..N.Y.C. 
At all Beauty Shops, Drug and Depi, Stores 
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uccessfully 


dyed with 


UNSET! 


and an old grass rug 
VA SADE or oeeine SUNSET produced mar- 


velous color effects on these widely different 
materials. Read the stories of three SUNSET 
users. They suggest amazing possibilities to you. 


A New York business woman, moving into a 
new house in the suburbs, wanted a new grass 
rug but could not afford it. Soshe bought three 
cakes of SUNSET light green, dissolved them 
in boiling water and then made a dye bathina 
pail of hot water. Using an old stubby broom 
for a brush, she “painted” her old rug out on the 
lawn one clear day. When dried the SUNSET- 
colored rug looked like new. 


In Michigan, a clever art director has been amaz- 
ing her community by using the brilliant colors 
and quick process of modern SUNSET-dyeing 
in preparing for amateur theatricals and chil- 
dren’s parties. She writes, “With SUNSET I 
can transform inexpensive cheesecloth and un- 
bleached muslin into most wonderful ~ stage 
effects, at very slight expense.” 


A little milliner in a small suburban town re- 
ceived some velvet remnants that were too light 
in color for her conservative trade. A customer 
suggested that she try SUNSET-dyeing some 
of them. To her great delight it was perfectly 
successful. She has since astonished her clients 
with charming hats in fascinating colors not 
usually found in the big stores. 


If you already have had interesting experiences using 
SUNSET, write to us about them. If you have never 
used SUNSET, try it once. You will be delighted with 
the beautifully even color results. Success is certain when 
you follow the simple directions. 


All SUNSET colors, both light and dark, are fast dye 
for all fabrics. Easy to use—do not stain hands or harm 
utensils. Ask in drug, department and general stores 
“Sea- 


for free folder of SUNSET recipes of fashionable ‘ 


son’s Colors.” 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. 80, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Velvet, cheesecloth, unbleached muslin 


Woman’s World 


Fred Stone, His Wife and Daughter Doreiny 


(Continued from page 55) 


too, for she’s just as glad and as sure 
as I am,” 

Those words spoke volumes, “She is 
just as glad and as sure as I am.” Glad, 
because he felt she would help make the 
world happier, as had her father and 
mother before her; safe, because no show 
of his in which she would appear would 
brush the bloom of innocence from out 
her heart. 

Fred Stone is not the kind of man to 
speak of the things in life that touch him 
deepest. But when I told him I was 
going to talk with his wife and daughter, 
he said simply, “They can tell you more 
than I.” And they did, ‘on an evening 
later. Both had just come from the ap- 
proval of a’ great audience, an approval 
which seemed quite forgotten the moment 
they spoke of “Fred” and “Daddy.” 


“F RED never talks of things that touch 


hinr very deeply,” said his wife: “The 
first time I met him he had come direct 
from his brother Eddy’s funeral to a re- 
hearsal. I had been engaged to play the 
Lady ‘Lunatic in ‘Wizard of Oz,’ and 
they were holding that special rehearsal 
for me. I thought his face the saddest I 
had ever seen; of his grief he said 
nothing. 

“Later, as time went on, acquaintance 
blossomed into friendship. The best in 
him appealed to me, the best in me ap- 
pealed to him, until we found ourselves 
necessary to each other, 

“Fred comes into contact with so many 
people, and always his influence is strong 
and uplifting. 

“Religion is no new thing to him; al- 
ways it seems to have made a big part 
of his life. And so it hurt him when 
hewspapers printed sensational articles 
about his conversion, as though it had 
been recent and sudden. I have never 
known any person who found such joy in 
religion as does Fred. To our children 
he talks: about religion in such a happy 
strain that they are keyed up to it. 

“If there is no public service to attend, 
Fred, mother, the children, and I have 
our little church at home. And I tell 
you, we come away from it happy. There 
is nothing morose about his idea of re- 
ligion. Instead, he looks upon it from a 
normal point of view,: and as something 
to be kept with him always. 

“All that Fred takes up, he carries to 
a thorough conclusion. To do _ those 
stunts of his, he works for hours, days 
and months, 

“Fred’s dream and mine was that our 
children should be reared on a ranch, as 
if we were still living in our dear west. 
Buying land at Amityville, Long Island, 
he put up log cabins on it. There, as 
little things, our daughters ran about in 
boy’s clothes. The two younger ones are 
Paula Beach, named for my sister, the 
wife of Rex Beach, novelist and play- 


Three~Piece Sets 


they make convenient 


right, and Carol Montgomery, called 
after my husband's olti collegue and be- 
loved friend, Montgomery. We have,every 
kind of a pet from buffalo to peacocks, 
and from chickens to horses. 

“When I had to leave home on tours 
with the show, my mother always looked 
after the children. In that direction, 
though, I have been most . fortunate; 
my maids have been with me for years. 
They are my best friends; I am almost as 
fond of them as I am of my family, and 
they have never taken advantage of any- 
thing done for them. _ 

‘No trouble is ever aired at our. table; 
with us it is thanksgiving every day. 
Woman’s World is one of my favorite _ 
magazines, It helps me a lot inmy house- - 
keeping, for I get such valuable recipes re 
from _ it. 

“Our home life is reflected on the stage. 
How. could Fred’ have-made the. public ~ 


-happy with his constant flow of gaiety if 


he had not ‘had joy at home?- Even 
children show the condition of things at 
home. .It is the same all the world over. ~ 

While her mother talked, Dorothy 
listened, only breaking silence when men- 
tion of Daddy’s name proved too strong 
a temptation to resist. Then, she told 
how he had taught her to ride horse- 
back, to drive, and all the eccentric 
dancing that she knew. ‘The noted shot, 
Annie Oakley, had trained her in target” : 
shooting; for, gentle and fragile as she-~ 
appears, hers are the steel nerves of Pra: 
Stone’s daughter. . 

Of her stage training Dorothy a 
nothing, until the direct question was put. 
Her answer was, “For five years I worke 
at dancing and singing. The final twelve 
months my yocal and dancing teachers: 
lived in the house. Two hours a day E= 
danced, and had four lessons of twenty” 
minutes each in singing. Often, between 
times, I would lie down to keep fresh for 
it. When summer came, the last sum- 
mer before I should appear on the stage,— 
Daddy and Mother sent me to New Hamp-~ 
shire. for a rest. 


“s A FOR the stage, it seems to me more 

like play than work. Parties have no 
great charm for me, though I do enjoy 
going back to Kew Forest School to the 
assemblies of my schoolmates. History, 
especially English, French, and about the 
American Revolution, I read rather than 
a novel; Dumas I adore.” 

Of course, Dorothy Stone made a tre- 
mendous success; overnight she became a 
star. With her beauty, charm, and hard 
work it could not have been otherwise. 
In speaking of her first appearance, 
though, there was no mention of success 
at all. Instead, she said frankly: ‘“Be-, _ 
fore I went on the stage for my début, 
I was frightened; after I got on my feet~ 
there, I never wanted to be any other 

(Continued on page 57) 


y ° 
on Oyster Linen 
'T HESE sets owe much of their popularity to their 
many uses in the household and to the. fact that 


pick-up _ work. Each 


set stamped on real oyster linen with floss and di- 


rections for embroidery, 


send’ with remittance 


5-25-436. 


65c. Center is 17x11 inches 
and each side doily 8%x11 inches. 
edging for each set (3% yards) 
postage on each package. 
to Mrs. 
Woman's World, Chicago. 
Flower centers are gold satin stitch, 


Cream crochet 
18c. Enclose 5¢ 
Order by number and 
Harriet Harper, 


petals are black and white in running and outline 


stitches. 


The border connecting the flower groups 


is made with stitches in gold, white and black. 


5-25-437. 
knots, 


flame satin stitch. 


Flower petals are gold and flame French 
edged with gold one-stitch and an outline 
of black running stitches, 


Centers of flowers are 


Stems are brown outline and 


leaves brown one-stitch. The curved border is made 


5-25-438. 


and pink, 


III HAD,, 


oO 


made with lazy-daisy 
satin stitch. 


t 


v3 


é oust 


with brown and gold running stitches. 

The rose in the center of the large 
doily is edged with satin and outline stitch in rose 
The wild flowers around it and on the 
two small doilies are in orchid. blue and gold, 
stitches, 
Leaves and stems are green. 
line connecting the flowers is blue stitches. 


French knots and 
The 


ee ee Pe 


§-25-438 


asses, smell 
* por May, 1925 


OMS-BATH AND PORGH COMPLETE 


‘361 


SAVE $500, 


OR MORE @ 
—30% MATERIAL! 
—40% LABOR! 

Buy direct—saving 4 bi 
en etiuMl profits! Pocket these cae 
$ Fj ings yourself. Most remar- 

: : kable money-saving prices 
1 ever offered. Factorycut— 
: no waste. Save enough to 
y furnish your home. 
as Pes ee Note these three bargains. 
ee vente up. 
jandsome Cat- 

alog in Colors FREE 

Prices include all lumber, mill- 

work, roofing, lath, hardware, 

paints, nails. Plans furnished 

FREE. Fritch: patd East of 

Mississippiand North of Mason- 

Dixon Line. 

Write for Catalog Now 
HOMES ce 
BAY CITY ~ MICH 
me, DEPT.19 #8 


am DID THIS EVER 
HAPPEN TO YOU? 


Wash day—the clothes, 
clean and sweet, hung out 
to dry—and then, snap !— 
the line breaks. Result: 
loss of temper and much extra work. 


The Lowell Clothes Line Reel 
, Will prevent this. An attractive metal 
container with green enamel finish, or white 
enamel with nickel plated trimmings with reel, 
holding thirty-six feet of braided clothes line. It 
may be hung in any handy spot in the kitchen, 
bathroom, attic or basement. You may dry your 
washing regardless of the weather, Rain or 
shine, it is always ready and convenient. For 
by leading hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. ; 


ist id 
f an approved by 


T. 
GOOD HOUSER ING INSTITUTE 
THE HOGE MANUFACTURING CO., Ine, 
215 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[ts the real thing, boys. A_ scientifically 
made box kite that will fly in the faintest 
breeze and weather the stiffest wind. Put her 
up a mile, a mile and a half—two miles even 
—straight through the clouds—way up where 
the sun is shining. They use it at the observ- 
atory near Boston to send up scientific instru- 
ments, but you can use it to have loads and 
loads of fun. It’s a whiz, all right! Stands 30 
inches high and 14x14 inches square. Made of 
cloth with stout wood supports. Don’t miss 
eshance. Get one while this offer lasts. 


Read Our 30-Day Offer 


‘While the supply lasts we will send you this 
No. 632 Box Kite charges prepaid entirely with- 
out cost for only two yearly subscriptions for 
.Woman’s World at 50c each, or for one 2-year 
subscription at $1.00. Order Kite by number 
‘and address Dept. 3, Woman’s World, 107 S 
Clinton St., Chicago, 


‘The Dressmaking Manual 


A Complete Instruction Book on Home Dressmaking. 


40 pages (1014x1314 in.) containing diagrams, photo- 
and complete instructions on home dress- 


n Prepared by a noted designer. Clean, 
simple, authentic. 25c brings this book postpaid. Or 
free with Woman's World 2 years for $1.00. Address, 
Woman's World. 1078. Clinton St., Chicago. 


What Mother Thinks 


(Continued from page 14) 


to pour out not only his troubles but his 
hopes and plans into an ear he is sure is 
both sympathetic and listening, and per- 
haps nothing gives him that expansive 
feeling of achievement and _ success-to-be 
like having some girl he admires listen 
attentively to those plans and agree with 
him that he can accomplish them. 

Whatever you do, don’t be petty or 
scornful or too critical. Don’t be harsh 
and unkind in your judgment of others 
and don’t make the mistake of making 
him afraid of you so he will hide things 
from you for fear he will hurt or anger 
you or you will be scathing. : 

There is much, much more that might 
be said, of course. There ig really no 
great secret in attracting the right kind 
of man, you see, but do we ever trouble 
to tell our daughter these things? Do we 
ever let her know that the right sort of 
man is hungry and hunting and afraid 
he won’t find, and that if she, in all sin- 
cerity, can study him a little and can not 
only seem to give him what he seems to 
want, but really give him what he is 
really seeking, she will not only stand a 
hundred per cent better chance of attract- 
ing the sort of man she ought to marry, 
but a hundred per cent better chance of 
happiness after she does marry him, to 
say nothing of being able to pick him 
from a number who will want her, and 
who will prize her memory all their lives 
even if they did lose her. 

The hardest and the easiest thing to 
fool in the world is a man in love and we 
should make this clear to our girls, too, 
and that woe betides the girl who finally 
fools a man easily if she ever after lets 
him find out what has happened to him 
or that he has been fooled. That seems 
to be the one sin he can’t comprehend or 
forgive, 


Fred Stone and Family 


(Continued from page 56) 


place as long as I lived. But before I 
did go out, I said to Mother, ‘I wonder 
if anything is worth the fright and anx- 
jety of this beginning?’ ”’ 

“As for myself,” said Mrs, Allen Stone, 
“I was never so nervous in my life. While 
I was with her in our dressing-room, I 
kept repeating, ‘You know what you have 
to do; friends are waiting for you.’ But 
when I left her and went on the stage, 
I saw all the people sitting there, and 
knew that they would be her judges. Then 
my courage sank. Yor five years she had 
been doing good, hard work for it; she 
had dreamed dreams of that night, and 
those dreams came true. Of course, if 
she had failed, I would have loved her 
just as well, but it would have broken her 
heart not to have succeeded.” 


Flower Motifs for 
Mary Blakes 


Order frocks by name and 
send with remittance to Mrs. 
Harriet Harper, Woman’s 
World, 107 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago. Enclose 8c postage 
and packing on une frock and 
3c for each additional one. 
Each frock is sent with perle 
floss, a needle, directions for 
making and diagrams. 

Pongette 

Stamped with cutting lines 
for size 38. By cutting in- 
side or outside the lines they 
can be made to fit any size 
from 384 to 44. Each frock 
stamped flat with floss, direc- 
tions, ete. $2.50. 

Doris. American Beauty Pon- 
gette. Two yards blue picot 
ribbon 15¢ yard. 

Beatrix. White Pongette. 

Myra. Sand Pongette. 

Cameo Batiste 
With cutting lines 
Frock stamped 


Stamped 
for size 38, 
flat with floss, directions, etc. $ 


2.75. 
Isabel. Blue Cameo Batiste. Three yards gold 
ombre ribbon 15c a yard. 

Grace. Green Cameo Batiste. 


gold ombre ribbon 15¢ a yard. 
Models for the Larger Woman 

Maude. White batiste with black lines to give 
the effect of checks 14 inch in size. 

Sophie. White batiste with brown lines to give 
the effeet of checks % inch in size. 

Each frock stamped flat with floss, directions 
etc. $2.75. The material is 40 inches wide so 
that it is possible to make a dress for 54-in. size. 

Orchid Chambray with White Trims 

Katherine. One size will fit 44-54, with pockets 
and white cuffs sewed in place and white vestee, 
Sent made up and stamped for embroidery with 
floss and directions $2.10. Three yards black 
velvet ribbon 15¢ a yard. 

Samples of materials used can be sent if you 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 

Representatives 

We want a local representative in each town 
to sell Mary Blake frocks with and without sub- 
scriptions for Woman’s World. Write a separate 
letter to Mrs. Harriet Harper and enclose a 20 
stamp for folder and special offers to represent- 
atives or more frocks. 


Three yards 


Dare you lift your arms? 


In a few minutes, a smooth, dainty under- 
arm may be yours! Magic? No, Del-a-tone 
—the old, reliable, scientific preparation for 
removing superfluous hair. Quick, sure and 
harmless. Leaves the skin soft and smooth. 

For fifteen years Del-a-tone has been used 
and recommended by physicians and beauty 
experts for safely removing unsightly hair. 
Apply in smooth paste; rinse off, and mar- 
vel at the delightful difference in your ap- 
pearance. Insist on 


The Depilatory for Delicate Skin 


DEL-A-TONE 


Removes Hair 


‘At ot department stores, or sent 
prep: in plain wrapper for $1.00. 


THE SHEFFIELD COMPANY 7 
Dept. 195, 536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, Ill. 


BLUE RIBBON 


AVE you plenty of sunshine in all 
your rooms? Niagara Wall-papers 
will bring sun-kissed beauty to the walls 
and make your home look like new. Sold 
by good decorators at moderate prices. 


Style Book 


Send 10 cents for this 
new book—full of de- 
corators’ secrets and 
samples of the latest 
patterns, with their 
historical origin 

Niagara Wall Paper 
Co., 125 Walnut Av. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y¥. 


PER 


After Reading or 
Sewing — Murine 


EYES wearied by reading, sewing 
or the movies are quickly refreshed 
by Murine. That dull, heavy, tired 
feeling disappears almost instantly. 
Murine is equally soothing after 
exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


To enhance the beauty of your 
EYES, use Murine night and 
morning. It keepsthem free from 
irritating particles—encourages a 
clear, bright, healthy condition. 
Contains no belladonna or other 
harmful ingredients. 

Our Illustrated books on “Eye Care 

or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 88, Chicago 


ad 


Are You Well Gowned? 


Any girl or woman, 15 or over, can easily 


Learn GOWN DESIGNING AND 
MAKING, using spare momenta 
Earn $20 to $40 a week Franklin 


% ge Institute 
Mail Coupon q vt Dept. C-612 
Today A Soe Rechester, N.Y. 
Sire ; wei os cee sample 

instruction: igni. 
end nagructions in Gown Designing 


een 


Guarantee of Satisfaction 
We stand back of every advertisement in Woman’s Wor p. 


We guarantee these advertisements to you 


because we believe advertised goods offer 


you the fullest protection, quality and service. 

We will refund your money if you are not satisfied with the 
value received or treatment given by any advertiser in 
Woman’s Wort. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AGENTS WANTED 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME, $2 AN 
hour, $19.70 daily easy for full time, Introducing New 
Style Guaranteed Hosiery. 57 styles, 37 colors. No capita] 
or experience required. Just write orders. We deliver and 
collect. Your Pay Daily, also monthly bonus. Elegant 
outfit furnished. All colors, erades including silks, lisles, 
chiffons. Macochee Textile Co., Sta. 1505, Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—$100 A WEEK EASY FOR FULL TIME: 
$25 to $50 spare time. Equipment and car given. Ex- 
elusive territory. Sound permanent proposition. A rare 
epportunity, but you must act quickly. Write for par- 
ticulars today sure. American Products Co., 2414 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS—MEN AND WOMEN. 35 MILLION WOMEN 
are anxiously waiting to buy the 3-IN-1 Hot Water Bottle 
—Icebag—Fountain Syringe Combination. Commissions 
daily. No delivering, Write for startling money-making 
plan. Lob? Manufacturing Corporation, Middleboro, Mass. 
cae?» Dechert al ae a ee a ES eR 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer, of handkerchiefs and dress goods, etc., wishes rep- 


- resentative in each locality. Factory to consumer, Big 


profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars. 


Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


GENERAL AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW. WHIRL- 
wind seller. ‘‘Repeat’’ washing powder. Washes clothes 
without rubbing. Women throw away washboards. Big 
profits. Exclusive territory. Write today—free package. 
Kittredge Co., 27 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 402, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY SELLING NEW HOUSEHOLD CLEAN- 
ing Set. Washes and dries windows. Sweeps, scrubs, 
mops. All complete only $2.95. Over half profit. Write 
Warper Brush Works, 159 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


AGENTS CAN MAKE $40 A WEEK SELLING GUAR- 
anteed hosiery for men, women and children. Must 
give satisfaction or replaced free. Write fer sample out- 
fit. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 188, Dayton, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 65 WILL- 
ing to accept Government Positions, $117-$250 traveling 
or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 105 St. Louis, Mo. 


GET GOVERNMENT JOBS. MEN—WOMEN, 18 UP. 
$95-$250 month. Full particulars free. Write immediate- 
ly. Franklin Institute, Dept. C46, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Patented or unpat- 
ented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 109 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and earn $30 to $40 a week. Diplomas recognized 
by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if desired. Es- 
tablished 20 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. American 
Training School for Nurses, 1550 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


SIEB’S QUALITY GUARANTEED TO LIVE BABY 
Chicks. Guarantee sent with each order. 10 leading 
varieties. Write for catalogue. Box 644, Sieb’s Hatch- 
ery, Lincoln, Il. 


PATENTS—WRITE FOR OUR GUIDE BOOKS AND 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing inventions. 
Send model or sketch for Inspection and Instructions 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 742 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


EARN $20 WEEKLY, HOME ADDRESSING MAILING 
music circulars. Send 10c for music information. W. W. 
Ryback Association, Oak Park, Ill. 


KODAK FITAIS—SPECIAI TRIAL OFFER: YOUR 
next kodak film developed 5c—prints 2c each. Moser & 
Son, 1900 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 


“DOTBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING MASTERED IN 60 
hours with 8 keys; guaranteed: diploma.’’ International 
Bookkeeping Institute, Dept. 18, Springfield, Ma 


WANTED—GIRLS—WOMEN. LEARN _MILUINERY. 
Tarn $25.00 week. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. C801, Rochester, N. Y. 


FILM DEVELOPED AND 6 DELUXE PRINTS 25¢ OR 
6 prints from negatives 20c. ‘Trial offer. Pasco Photo 
Laboratories, Desk W, Austin, Minn. 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
way. Write me, Mrs, E, Vandervoort, Davenport, Iowa, 


World 


POSTMAN’S WHISTLE 


A Messenger of Sunshine and Good Cheer 
By and For Our Subscribers 


Woman’s 


On this page each month we shall publish contributions from our subscribers. Ideas, 
experiences, jokes, helpful household suggestions—all will be welcomed. For new and 
original recipes and money-, labor- and time-saving helps, fifty cents will be paid. 


Ads 

Mary, as she rushed into the 
‘Johnny wants the Lister- 
cutest little black and white 
got halitosis.” 


—M. A. B., Ohio. 


To Remove Scorches 

I have often used lemon on things to remoye scoreh, 
but not having lemon, I substituted vinegar and it not 
only removed the scorch, ‘but left the dress without a 
spot or fading it. -Place ‘a turkish towel 
place scorched, then sponge the spot with vinegar and 
press’ dry with warm iron. Repeat as many times as 
necessary. Shi teh 18% 1k, abs UBD: 


Ethel, the Bishop and 20th Century Slang 

Some publie speakers are accused of using a good deal 
of slang in their talks. There may_be something to_it. 
Slang is, after all, only that part of the language which 
has not yet reached the dictionary. In the next generation 
it will be there, and the next generation will express 
itself better because it is. Languages grow through 
their slang. It.is usually more expressive than some ex- 
pression which preceded it. For example, a certain 
bishop once said to a little girl: ‘Ethel, you seem to 
be a bright little girl. Can you repeat a verse from the 
Bible?” 

SV’ say-L-can,” 


Result of Reading the 
cried little 


“Mother,” 
farm house they were visiting, ‘ 


ine. Hfe’s just caught the 
animal, and he thinks it’s 


replied Ethel. 


“Very well, my dear,” answered the bishop, “which 
one is it?” 
“The Lord is my shepherd—I should worry!” 
i ee ee II 


Caramel Dumplings 

Brown 14 cup of sugar. Add 214 cups of boiling water, 
1 cup sugar, lump of butter and a pinch of salt. Let this 
boil ten minutes, then set off to cool. 

In another’ pan cream % cup of sugar with a table- 
spoon of butter, add % cup of sweet milk, 1 cup flour 
and 2 level teaspoons of baking powder. Drop by spoon- 
fuls in-the cold caramel and bake 20 minutes. This will 
make 8 dumplings and you will find them delicious. 

—Mrs. I. P., Mo. 


Labor and Time Savers 

Now that spring cleaning approaches, try this method 
of washing kitchen walls. Sprinkle a little common bak- 
ing soda on a wet cloth, rub over the wall, and wash 
thoroughly in clear water. You will be surprised how 
easily the grease and grime roll off with so little effort. 
A ten cent package of soda will go a long way toward 
washing a small kitchen. 

For enameled woodwork in the bathroom, try bran. 
Use small bags in which salt comes and fill with bran, 
dampen them and rub over the wall. Wash the wall with 
clear water and wipe with dry cloth. The dirt clings 
to the bags, leaving the wall bright and clean, the finish 
of the enamel being unmarred. —Mrs. M. W., Wis. 


Whom the Gods Favor 
Little Robert had been watching a neighbor boy roller 
skating. He came into the house and said to his mother 
despondently: “Mamma, why wasn’t I born with little 
wheels on my feet?” —Mrs. H. M. P., Wyo. 


Puzzle the Cut Worms 
In the spring when setting out plants I put a circle of 
eardboard around each plant. <A strip about the length 
of a posteard and half as wide bent into a circle and 
pressed into the ground enough to keep in place will save 
plants from damage from cut worms unless one happens 
to be in the ground you pressed around the plant, as they 
never go over this tiny cardboard wall. 
—Mrs. S. L. M., 


And Why Not? 
Doctor—“Ah! Your cough is much better today.” 
Patient—“Yes, I have practiced it all night.’ 
—F. J. B., Md. 


Makes Woodwork Look New 
To clean woodwork, one part of paraffin oil and two 
parts of gasoline mixed well and applied with a_ flannel 
cloth, and using dry flannel to polish; will be found very 
effective. This removes all dirt-and makes the wood like 
new. —L. D. H., Ia. 
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J,McNn hell W hiStler’s Portrait of His Mother 


Gentle and understanding, peaceful and full_of grace and. 


dignity_is this. figure, who might almost symbolize the mother- 


hood of the world grown old in loving; trustful care for her . 


sons and daughters. An atmosphere soft- and almost mys- 
terious seems to envelope her. 

It is in-this..consummate picture of 
Whistler, the great American artist, achieved his 
piece in the portrait of his own mother. 


A New Postman’s Whistle Competition 


Why My Mother is the Finest in the World 

KE KNOW, of course, that she is, for every mother 

is the finest to her own sons and daughters; but. for 
the best reasons as to-why she is in your opinion the 
finest mother in the world, Woman’s World offers. the 
following cash prizes: First prize, $10.00; second prize, 
$7.50; third prize, $5.00; fourth prize, $4.00; fifth prize, 
$3.00; sixth prize, $2.00; seventh prize, $1.00. To. the 
next best twenty, prizes of 50c each will be given. Letters 
must not exceed 150 words in length, must be written on 
one side of paper only, and must be mailed not later than 
May 20, 1925. Address Postman’s Whistle, in care of 
Woman’s World. A photograph will add interest. ~ 


Marshmallow Cream 


Four or five large bananas 1 cup nuts 
1 can pineapple 1 pound apaheealiawe 
¥% pint cream 

Mix pineapple, bananas and nuts together. 
eream until stiff and add to the mixture. 
is very nice put in sherbet glasses and served for a lunch 
in the evening or for your dessert after dinner. 


motherhood that 
master- 


Beat the 


Sweet Cream Cake 


1 cup sweet cream 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


1 ege 
1 cup of white sugar 
2 cups flour A pinch of salt 


Beat egg, add cream, beating well, sugar, and flour 
sifted with baking powder. Flavor to taste and bake in 
loaf cake pan for one hour in moderate oven. 

—Mrs. O. BE. M., Pa. 


be 


A May /Vorn 


By KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


HAT thing of beauty has been born 


More lovely than a glad May morn, 
Alore radiant than the dawn that steals 
On magic fect and then reveals 
The wonders that the night has wrought, 
The lavish gifts the day has brought?— 
Frven God self-satisfied must be 
As Ie looks down from heaven to see, 
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none 


away.” 


Mix well. This. 


ipa MomoN on) er saith 2 


Cheer for ‘“Shut-Ins.’’ ac 


I have the Sunshine fund of a club to whieh I belong, 
and am sending-Woman’s World for one year to two of 
our members who are “shut-ins.” I think this an improve- 
ment on sending flowers, which are soon withered and 
gone. ‘—Mrs. .C. L. E., Wis. 


An Efficient Maid 


“Can you serve company?” asked the mistress, 

“Yes, both ways, mum,” replied the new servant, 
“Both ways?” 
“Yes, mum. So they’ll come again or so they'll stay 
—d; H. M., m 


To Clean Porcelain a, 

To remove iron rust on the lavatory where the water 
drips, use lemon and salt. Sprinkle the salt thickly on 
the discolored spot, then take half of lemon and rub hard. 


You will be surprised how quickly it comes off. _ 
—Mrs. R. D. PS “Ark. | 


Easy Window Washing aa 


Add a little household ammonia to a pan of. lukewarm ; 
water, Wet a chamois in this and wring almost ‘dry. 
Wash the windows with this chamois, as it leaves | no Tint 
or streaks and requires no rinsing, ‘One can wash many =f 


-windows, mirrors, ete., in half. the. time and. the srendlte 


“—=Mrs, ee 


Prune Pie 


1 cup prunes 14% cup sugar 
% cup nuts 2 egg whites 


Cook prunes, Teak fine and add nuts. ‘To the beaten 
whites of eggs add sugar and beat well, then beat ‘all ‘to- 
gether, Put mixture into a baked pastry shell and return 
to oven, baking very slowly for about twenty-five minutes. 
Serve with whipped cream, — —A, 1 F 5 Tl. 


are all that could be desired: 


Must Have Kept It Nice 


The young mother was bathing her baby, when a neiety- 
bor’s little girl came into the room carrying a doll, and 
stood watching the operation for some time. Dolly was 
the worse for wear, being minus an arm and aleg. .~ 

“How long have you had your baby?” she said to’ the 
mother. 

“Three months,” said the proud young mother. 

“My, but you have kept her nice,” replied the child 
with an envious sigh. —Mrs; M. C:, N. J. 


Potato Fritters 


Grate these medium-sized potatoes finely. Add ‘three 
heaping tablespoons of flour, one teaspoon each of baking 
powder and salt, one beaten egg and milk enough to-make 
a soft batter. Mix well and bake same as pancakes’ on 
a hot griddle. Serve with butter or butter and maple 
sirup. —Mrkrs. M. C., N. J. 


To Make Net Curtains Hang Well. 


After washing and rinsing the curtains, take one at a 
time, fold once lengthwise, with one person holding each 
end of the curtain, and pull firmly. Then throw over the 
line to dry and press when dry. —Mrs. J. J. S., Minn. 


Denver Sandwiches 


Run boiled ham, two large onions and one green pepper 
through food grinder. Allow two eggs to eaeh cupful of 
meat and onions. Beat eggs slightly and add meat, salt 
and pepper. Cook in hot skillet like omelet. 

—Mrs. J. N.S., Ia. 


A Buttonhole Hint 


When cutting up an old garment, if there are button- 
holes, cut them out, leaving a good margin around them. 
These can be used on any garment where the closing is 
blind. I use them on a waist band, where the skirt has 
buttons, three on each band. There is no. better way to 
keep. a skirt and waist together. If you have a boy, the 
buttonholes are good to. sew on the under side of the 
trouser. band. —V. P; -T:, Mass, 


-And a Bad Boarder at That ; 

Professor (in zoology laboratory) —“What insect lives 
on the least food?” 

Bright Pupil—“The moth. It- eats holes.” 


—S. E. B.,. Pa... 
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